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PREFACE 


— 

In issuing this, the twelfth, volume of The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
I wish to thank those who have assisted me in the work. 

And first let me name the Publishers, Messrs. T. & T. Clark, and their Staff, 
above all Sir John M. Clark, Bart., to whom I have taken the liberty of dedicating 
it. The Printers also, Messrs. Morrison & Gibb Ltd., deserve the thanks of all 
concerned, and mine most of all ; and especially must their able and accurate Readers 
be remembered. 

What shall I say of my accomplished and loyal Staff ? Besides Dr. Selbie and 
Dr. Gray, whose names are on the title-page, I must mention Mr. J. F. Grant 
and Mr. T. Riach. Not less deserving than these are the two Bisters Miss M. C. 
Macdonald (now Mrs. Laburn) and Miss D. R. Macdonald (now Mrs. Dow), to 
whom most of all is due the minute accuracy of the Encyclopedia. With them let 
me name my Secretary, Miss H. Robertson, who was with me at the planning of the 
Work and has guided its course to the end. I must also mention our indispensable 
Librarian, Miss E. M. Mitchell, and Miss B. Wisely, the Typist, whose work haB 
often won the admiration of the authors of articles. 

Many scholars have aided with their contributions and with their counsel. 
I cannot name them. But I muBt say one thing. The Encyclopedia would not 
have been what it is if I had not had in every department of study covered by 
it at least one man upon whom I could rely for advice. 

The names of the translators have never appeared. The translations from the 
French have for the most part been made by my assistants. The German transla- 
tions are almost all due to the Rev. Alexander Grieve, M.A., D.Phil. Mr. Albert 
Bonus, M.A., has translated nearly all the Italian work. Either Professor W. R. 
Morfill or Dr. E. H. Minns has been responsible for the Russian translations. A 
few articles written in Danish were translated by the Rev. John Beveridge, B.D. 

The editing of a work like The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics is 
undoubtedly difficult, but it has brought me into touch with so many men of ability 
and generosity, and has enabled me to make so many friendships, that the pleasure 
of it has far outweighed its pain. 

An Index Volume is in course of preparation. 

THE EDITOR. 
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SUFFERING.— I. Introduction : the fact 
and the problem . — Suffering, as a feature of 
life in this earth, is too obvious and too fumiliar 
to need description. Sentimentality and denuncia- 
tion are alike superfluous. Suffering is all but 
universal. From the point where, in the evolu- 
tionary process, a brain is developed, upward 
through all ranks of being, suffering is an unvary- 
ing element in experience. It appears in endless 
variety. Some of it belongs to animals in their 
natural conditions as an accompaniment of their 
life-story or as a consequence of their predaceous 
habits. It is, however, in human life that suffering 
most abounds. A great deal of human suffering is 
what we term roughly ‘physical pain,’ though, in 
point of fact, the suffering of a self-conscious neing 
must be radically distinct from that of a living 
creature in whose sentient life the thought of 
personality has not yet dawned. Physical pain is 
round in many degrees of intensity, from that 
which is easily bearable, at least by persons in 
normal health, to that which is appalling to look 
upon, anil must constitute an unimaginable 
anguish. If we pass from physical suffering to 
that which is mental and moral, we are over- 
whelmed by the mass and the magnitude of the 
agonies that are the lot of mankind. From the 
sorrows of childhood, deeper than the observer 
can calculate, to the stony griefs of age, untold 
and ungauged, there is a range of suffering beyond 
all enumeration and conception, baffling the im- 
agination, affronting the intelligence. 

The worst feature of human suffering is the 
ehaotio nature of its distribution. If strong men 
alone were sufferers, we would comfort ourselves 
by noting the gladness of little childron ; but 
children suffer, often with an intensity which 
seems too awful for the tender frame to endure 
and yet survive. If the guilty alone suffered, we 
naight have some kind of theodicy to fit the facts ; 
but the innocent suffer; they are the greatest 
sufferers. ^ If we had to consider only our own pai ns, 
we might find a reason for them, or at least we could 
retreat to the fastness of our unconquerable soul. 
When, however, it is the pain of others that con- 
fronts us, we feel that our explanations are an im- 
pertinence. The clue to their sufferings is not to 
be found in any supposed rationale of our own. 
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The deepest element in the problem of pain is 
that so much suffering is meaningless, as far os our 
most careful thought can discern. After we have 
noted causes the removal of which would certainly 
reduce the quantity of pain in the world, after we 
have seen the ends which it may be supposed to 
serve, there remains a surplusage of pain unac- 
counted for by our largest theory. It is this 
Burpl usage that forms the heart of the mystery 
of suffering. If there is any meaningless pain 
in the world, it cannot, surely, he the best or all 
possible worlds. IIow can a world crossed by such 
a liar sinister ho the expression of wisdom, power, 
or goodness ? 

‘Tho dilemma of Epicurus is still with us: if God wishes to 
prevent evil hut cannot, then he is impotent ; if he could but 
will not, hu is malevolent ; if he has both the power and tho 
will, whonco then is evil?* 1 

The challenge to theism is direct. There is 
probably little theoretic atheism among ordinary 
men and women, llut it is certain that in multi- 
tudes of cases faith has suffered Bhipwrock on the 
rock of meaningless pain. To this form of unlielief 
women are peculiarly prone. Suffering appeals to 
their sympathy. Their acquaintance with it is 
wide and intimate. They feel, more deeply than 
men, the waste and cruelty of it ; and they are 
accordingly brought to doubt the existence of a 
God who is at once almighty and all-merciful. In 
their ease, too, scepticism means more than it does 
to the majority of men. It is not merely the 
abandonment of a theory. It is the ruin of a life, 
through the loss of the hopo which alono makes 
life endurable. In all ages the pressure of this 
problem of pain has been felt. It may even be 
said to be the driving force in all philosophy and 
in every great religion. 

How shall man be reconciled to life! What 
view of tho world must he taken if man is to live 
worthily in it? What estimate of life must be 
held if it is to be at least endurable? How are 
the facts of suffering to be adjusted to the Bcnse 
of value and the inspiration of hope, which are the 
mainsprings of fruitful labour ? 

II. THE LEADING ATTEMPTS AT SOLUTION,— 
x. Pessimism.— Frankly and definitely, suffering 
is so wide-spread and so intense that the verdict 

* W. It. Korley and others, The Element m of Pain and Con- 
Jliet in Human I Aft , p. 48. 
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of open-eyed and unprejudiced observers must be 
that the world is an intolerable place to live in, 
and that life is an unendurable burden. 

The classical example of this solution of the problem of pain 
is the doctrine of Buddha, which, in the heart of the 10th cent., 
was reproduced by Schopenhauer. Pessimism must always bo 
substantially the same. It is lnU*renlintf for its verdict, not for 
its discussions. Buddha's 4 Four Noble Truths -pain, the origin 
of pain, tbe destruction of pain, and the eightfold holy way— 
are the conclusion of the whole matter. The first contains the 
result of direct observation. HufTering prevails. Life is worth- 
less and miserable. The second truces this universal wretched- 
ness to its Bource in 4 thirst,' tho desire which attaches the soul 
to worldly objects and leads to 4 becoming ’ — an infinite series of 
new existences, with a monotonous repetition of birth, pain, and 
despair. The third points out the means of deliverance from life 
and from suffering, vis. cessation of desire. Let desire cease ; 
then the thread of life will be snapped ; then the fountain of 
suffering will cease to flow. The fourth iB Buddha's plan of 
salvation, containing a careful acoount of the steps by which 
the extinction of desire is to be accomplished. Among these 
morality has its place ; And Buddhist ethic has a mild lustre of 
its own. The crown of the procedure, however, is contempla- 
tion. Schopenhauer's ‘path* includes art, but otherwise is 
scarcely an improvement upon Buddha's. The issue for botii 
Is the same — tno cessation of desire, the Abandonment of the 
will to live. 

To discuss tho philosophy of pessimism ( q.v .) 
would bo wasted labour. Tlio Buddhist psy- 
chology, with its rigidly atomistic sensationalism, 
has gone to tho scrap-heap. Schopenhauer’s 
dependence on Kant does not give his system 
commanding authority. Tho real strength of 
pessimism, or the final demonstration of its weak- 
ness, must he sought elsewhere. Pessimism pur- 
sues tlie empirical method. Tho first question to 
be asked is as to the validity of this method and 
as to the certainty of the first ‘Noble Truth* 
reached by means of it. Can the worthlessness of 
life be established by any enumeration of details? 
The (mention is not as to the possibility of balanc- 
ing tne pessimist’s instances by others of a more 
cheering nature. Optimism cannot be established 
by such means. Tho real question is as to the 
method itself. The pessimist inference from the 
facts of pain is not really drawn by mere generaliza- 
tion. It rests on a preconceived theory of vaIuor, 
by which all tho facts of life are tested. Pessimism 
is simply disappointed hedonism. If tho highest 
good is pleasure, life is certainly not worth living, 
for pleasure in any guise is not to be had, on any 
terms whatever, in human experience, to such a 
degree as to counterbalance the damning facts of 
pain. If the Creator was bound to secure for His 
creatures a surplusage of pleasure, He certainly 
has failed to do so. llis power has not been equal 
to His good intentions. If Ho exists, we must 
conceive of Him as shorn of His omnipotence, or 
even ‘gone mad.* Hedonism, however, is of all 
ethical theories tho most precarious. If appeal be 
made to experts in living, the answer will be re- 
turned that happiness is not the chief good for 
man and cannot be conceived as the chief end of 
oreation. That place of eminence belongs to moral 
goodness. 

Our question as to the world, accordingly, must 
be: Is it so framed and ordered that moral good- 
ness is being wrought out therein, not merely in 
spite of, but actually by means of, the suffering 
that is to be found in all human life? It is to 
be observed, however, that the answer might be 
enough to refute pessimism, and yet leave a crux 
for theism. We might be quite convinced that 
virtue is the highest good for man, ami we might 
vindicate the position that virtue grows to its 
maturity through the discipline of pain; still, if 
there remains a margin of suffering that bears no 
relation at all to character and cannot be related 
to tho chief end of creation, the theistic conclusion 
remains open to doubt. It may even become 
nooessnry to maintain that optimism cannot be 
established by argument at all, and that theism 
is warranted by some other process than that of 


logical demonstration. In that case the challenge 
of suffering may be met ; but not otherwise. After 
wo have refuted a theoretic pessimism, we have to 
recognize the fact of pain. Before one irrelevant 
pang our best theorizings sink abashed. We have 
nothing to say. Our speech wonld be a worse 
irrelevance. 

a. Stoicism.— -Another answer to the challenge 
of suffering is to the effect that, while pain is real 
and may be very acute, it is one of those indifferent 
things which a wise and strong man may neglect, 
not allowing it to disturb him in any way. The 
Stoic philosophy is the elaboration of this answer, 
by means of a full apparatus of metaphysio, psy- 
chology, and ethic. Stoicism, however, is more 
than a philosophical theory. It is an attitude to 
life. It reappears in noted personalities, when the 
insistent evils and disorders of the world drive men 
to the inner region of their own souls, to find there 
a refuge nowhere else discoverable. The circum- 
stances under which classical Stoicism arose aro 
familiar. It was An age of individualism. No 
relief or satisfaction could bo found in any form 
of life open to tnan in the world of that day. Men 
could not go into the world and find the counterpart 
of their own moral nature. They could not lose 
themselves in the activities of city or nation and 
in the very process of such devotion achieve their 
own highest welfare. And this for two reasons: 
no city or nation was left standing in its independ- 
ence ; and the soul of man liad grown so great in 
its needs and capacities that it could no longer be 
satisfied within the limits of civic or national 
activities, however intense and vivid these might 
bo. Man had dincoverod himself, lie knew now 
that nothing less than the universe would meet his 
need and aiford a satisfying life. Here, then, is 
the Stoic gospel, which is at once a philosophy and 
a message of salvation. The ultimate reality iB 
reason. We may speak of Nature or of God. In 
any case there is one principle at work in the world 
and in mail. Stoicism is, in this aspect, optimism. 
It Indieves in a principle which underlies all phen- 
omena and is moving through all events to com- 
plete victory. This principle is tho life of all that 
is, both within man and beyond him. It is a 
principle of reason and of harmony. It is inher- 
ently good ; and its supremacy is the highest 
welfare of tho world and of man. The ethical 
ideal for man, accordingly, is consistency with 
nature or with reason ; or, speaking religiously, 
it is harmony with the will of God. The ancient 
Stoic doctrine of providence has the fervour of 
intense religious conviction. It is strange at first 
sight that such a glowing optimism should have 
any room for a theoretic acknowledgment of the 
facts of pain and evil. It is to be noted, however, 
that the ultimate reason has been reached in 
Stoicism too easily. It is, after all, a negation of 
the vast and confusing facts of a miserable and 
perplexing experience. It is the bare affirmation 
of an abstract principle which ought to be the 
truth of all things ana, in point of fact, is repro- 
duced in scarcely any of them. Reason is every- 
thing ; and yet reason is nowhere. Stoic optimism 
is a faith ; but tho Stoic estimate of facts is dark 
and pessimistic. What, then, is man to do, poised 
as he is between reason, which is his true nature, 
and a world in which man and things are so irra- 
tional ? What attitude is he to take towards such 
brute facts ob hanger and cold, oppression and 
cruelty, bereavement and grief ? The Stoic answer 
is serene and hard. The wise man will choose 
reason. He will be absolutely sure that this 
choice brings him a good of which no power in 
man or in things can rob him. He is in indefeas- 
ible possession of the absolute best. His harmony 
with reason sets him in a charmed circle, into 
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which nothing irrational and evil can ever enter. 
Pain racks his body ; but his body is not his reason. 
Death rota him of wife or child but they are not 
himself. Evil afflicts his friends ; but that cannot 
invade the citadel of his own peace. We read the 
aphorisms and counsels of an Epictetus with a 
shudder. Bo calm, so logical, so inhuman! It 
ought to bo noted, however, that this attitude of 
complete detachment towards pain and evil is an 
advance upon a view such as that of Aristotle, 
which regards them as obstacles in the way of a 
perfect life. To the Stoic they are not obstacles. 
The perfect life has simply nothing to do with 
them. The wise man will not court them ; but he 
will not allow them to disturb his serenity. He 
will make their occurrence in his experience the 
occasion of manifesting his consistency with reason. 
He will even benefit by their presence, inasmuch 
as his conquest of them will invigorate his strength 
and enable him to gain a yet greater superiority 
over them. But, in themselves, they nave no 
relation to his inner life, which is complete with- 
out them and docs nothing to them. At this point 
our admiration for the Stoic attitude readies its 
highest. 

Here also our criticism begins. The reason, 
which is the Stoic’s God, and highest good, is not 
wsitivcly related to the manifold experiences of 
ife. It is not in and through them that reason is 
revealed in its own inner wealth, and that man 
attains the fullness of his being. Very specially, 
pain and evil serve no end of reason, and the su- 
preme principle of the universe has no relation to 
them. Man, in union with that principle, has no 
duty with regard to them, save to repel them and 
to refuse to them the tribute of an emotion. It is 
not on those lines that the worth of life can bo 
vindicated or an idealist construction of the universe 
be established. The Stoic conclusion is mere 
negation, abstraction, and emptiness. It is good 
only for defiance ; but defiance is not victory over 
pain ; and far less is it transmutation of evil into 
the means of a greater good. 

Yet is it good, even for defiance? Stoicism has 
too easily assumed that man can choose the reason 
of the universe and identify himself with it. A 
painful doubt develops. What if a man’s self be 
the main obstacle to his being identified with God? 
Tn abandoning all things finite and particular, will 
he not need also to surrender himself? Thus the 
axe is laid to the root of Stoic pride ; and the Stoic 
gospel turns out to be a counsel of despair. In the 
might of my self I am to defy the world. But who 
am I ? The very essence of finitude, the very acme 
of contrast with the reason which is tho harmony 
of the universe. My utmost willing, then, is weak- 
ness. Upon my resistance falls the doom of 
ineptitude and impotence. Victory is turned to 
defeat. Self-con fiaence is no longer possible ; for 
self is the secret of failure. When Stoicism has 
reached this point, it is ready for a philosophy, or 
a religion, which shall start where it ended and 
make the condition of man’s achievement of the 
highest good, not his self-assertion, but his self- 
surrender. The challenge of suffering might now 
bo met in a different way— not by resistance, but 
by acceptance. Pain might become, not an obstacle 
in the path of the perfect life, not even a thing 
indifferent to man’s inner good, but the opportunity 
and the instrument of his death to self, and there* 
fore, also, of his complete self-realization. Stoicism 
began with optimism and ended in pessimism. It 
might be possible to reverse the process and to loan 
our optimism upon a deeper view of evil than an 
empirical pessimism had ever reached. Such a 
stage beyond Stoicism is found in one direction in 
Neo- Platonism, and by another path in Christianity. 

3* Meliorism. — A nobler answer to the challengo 


of suffering than that offered by Stoicism was very 
prevnlent during the recent war. Tho world, it is 
admitted, is full of virulent evils and untold suffer- 
ings. These things are not to ho explained - They 
are to be fought. They aro not to he accepted &h 
an irresistible fate or as the appointment of an 
almighty and sovereign Disposer of events. They 
are evil, and only evil, continually. Judged by 
the human conscience, they exist only to be resisted, 
defeated, banished from the experience of the race. 
They are a challenge to love, sympathy, honour, 
to be met by sacrifice, by service, and auove all by 
unending war. All intelligences are summoned to 
take part in this war for peace, tliiB struggle for 
tho abolition of suffering. Among tho hosts en- 
gaged in this life-and-deatn conflict some individuals, 
both human aud superhuman, occupy the position 
of leadership, as well in strategy as in the actual 
fighting. Commander-in-chief of this army is God. 
lie is not what absolutism, or orthodox theism, has 
conceived Him to be. He is not the inscrutable 
ground of all being, tho omnipotent will, the 
omniscient mind by whose unalterable decree all 
things in creation are predetermined. Ho is a 
finite being, though of course His resources both in 
wisdom and in power are far more than human. 
He is in this fight, which is no shadowy and spectral 
combat, but is for Him as for man tragically real, 
a genuine lifo or death struggle. We can indeed 
scarcely imagine His being defeated ultimately ; 
but He has not won yet. Nay, He cannot win 
unless He secure the co-operation of man. In this 
tremendous conflict human beings cannot be 
neutral. If they aro not for Him, they are against 
Him, slackers, traitors, or open enemies. He sends 
out a great call for volunteers ; and all who have a 
spark of generosity or heroism will rally to His 
side. They will fight with the splendid courage 
which comes from sympathy with the oppressed 
and tortured everywhere, and with the desperate 
energy of those wno see the issue plainly. They 
are lighting for their all, for the very life of 
humanity, and humanity's radiant and high-souled 
Loader. Every rookery pulled down, every disease 
routed, every social wrong redressed, is a battle 
won in the long campaign, a stage to the final, all- 
comprehensive victory. Buttering is being elimin- 
ated. Progress is being made. The end, if not in 
sight, is reasonably secure. 

But the practical value of meliorism must rest 
ultimately on the validity of its presuppositions. 
If these are invalid, their results cannot bo per- 
manent. Now the presuppositions of meliorism 
are mainly three: (1) the universe is conceived as 
growing in time, its future, strictly Hpeaking, 
unpredictable; ( 2 ) God Himself is avowedly a 
finite being, in time, sometimes described even as 
1 young,* with a future before Him in which He 
has still to make good ; (3) the issue of the conflict 
is, in the nature of the case, uncertain, though 
every successive victory and the inexhaustible 
resources of intelligences, human and superhuman, 
give ground for hope. It is not too much to say 
that each one of these presuppositions is disputable. 
Not one of them lias won universal consent. To- 
gether they constitute a huge hypothesis. If 
regarded as more than this, they become sheer 
dogmatism ; and dogmas are but * iron rations * at 
best, and are soon exhausted. 

The error both of Stoicism and of meliorism lies 
in trying to turn what is partial into an al isolate. 
Because a man is summoned to oppose the evil that 
is in the world with all his might, it is supposed 
that he can ‘carry on* till the victory is liis. 
Suppose, however, that this rough dualism tatween 
tho good man and the wicked world doos not repre- 
sent the real situation. Suppose that the real 
source of evil is not without, but within, and that 
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the conflict that is being waged in the world it* the 
image and the outcome of a more devouring strife 
that rages in man’s own soul. Then the result will 
be, as happened in the history of Stoicism, that 
self must give up its self-sufficiency and must seek 
the true and the good, not by self-assertion, but by 
self -surrender, and see in its attainment of virtue 
and knowledge the disclosure and the communi- 
cation of One who includes the universe in His 
consciousness and Jlis control. Then the fighter 
may * carry on ' without anxiety and without self- 
confidence, because the victory has been won 
fdrcadv, not by himself, but by the Power which 
is working in him, whose servant and vehicle he is. 
The end of such a war is not uncertain, though it 
can be reached only through a sacrificial ministry. 

It ought to be added that meliorism makes no pretension of 
having solved the problem of pain. It knows no more than any 
other theory why pain should ever be ; and it cannot be blamed 
for refusing to face the question. A graver defect, however, is 
its inability to provide hope or comfort for those sufferers who 
are not taking part in the successive victories, or are not directly 
benefited by them In this war, as in all wars, it is the non- 
oombatante who suffer most. Uut really the metaphor breakB 
down altogether. Whore time is tho whole of reality, there can 
be no * repatriation ’ of those who have been overwhelmed by the 
t^owers of evil. Borne mcliorists believe In immortality. But 
their faith is not a certain conclusion from their presuppositions ; 
nor does meliorism require such a faith for its completeness. It 
is oonoerned only with the progress of humanity. Its soldiers 
get their fill of fighting, and this is all the pay they ask for. 
Those who have never had a chance to fight, who have been 
crushed by forces too great for them, have no compensatory 
advantages offered them. At this point meliorism lapses below 
Stoicism. It has no resource against pessimism. A world with 
such hopeless, meaningless pain in it hod better never have been. 
The ineliorist ‘ God * escajiea the condemnation and contempt 
even of the most ordinary intelligence, only because, to do him 
justice, he is not creator of the world, and Is not responsible for 
Its blemishes. We stand, os does 1 God ' also, in the midst of a 
circumambient fate, unintelligible, inaccessible, whose blind 
deoree oan be neither modified nor served, which Is liable at any 
moment to Intervene disastrously in our affairs and turn our 
most brilliant victory into mockery and despair. 

4 . Optimism. Tho most perfect optimism would 
be a thoroughgoing pantheism. If iinitude is 
really an illusion which disappears from the point 
of view of the Absolute, evil cannot be held to 
exist. Ascend to the poin t of view of the Absolute, 
and forthwith evil is seen to be mere seeming. The 
idea that it exists is the mistake of those who 
attribute to things finite a reality which does not 
belong to them. 

This sounds convincing. But two remarks im- 
mediately occur. (1) Who shull ascend to the 
height of the Absolute? How shall the finite leap 
to the Infinite ? Practically, pantheism has nothing 
to say to the sufferer. His pain is u Iterly irremedi- 
able. Pain necessarily belongs to the finite. He 
is bound to tho finite. As long as he exists he 
must sutler. When suffering ceases, he will have 
ceased to be. Pantheistic optimism is thus pessi- 
mistic in its estimate of life. (2) If evil is an 
illusion, because it is finite, so must good be also, 
for it too is finite. Good and evil are, in fact, 
meaningless. For the Absolute they do not exist. 
Optimism and pessimism, accordingly, are philo- 
sophies of the unreal, and are in the strictest sense 
alike nonsense. Of course this treatment of the 
problem of pain is due to the error which turns the 
unity of thought against the manifold of experience 
and regards the universal as the only real, while 
the particular is condemned as the illusory. 

The philosophy of Leibniz has been dealt with in 
this Encyclopaedia 1 and needs no further exposition 
here. Leibniz stands at the opposite pole from 
pantheism ; yet it is pantheism to which his own 
ruling principle of thought constantly leads him. 
The principle of sufficient reason, as lie interprets 
it, is the same as that of identity and contradiction. 
A complete analysis would be a perfect explanation. 
The principle of identity is the highest principle of 
truth. All appearance of difference is more illusion, 
1 let artt. Lamms and Pruihum and Optimism. 


due to the disability of a finite consciousness. From 
this point of view the problem of evil may be 
solved ; but the solution is really pantheistic. 

The criticism of Hume, and the yet more de- 
structive w ork of Kant, have made the dominance 
of an abstract Absolute impossible for modern 
thought. The finite lias come to its righto. The 
principle of freedom is too Btrongly entrenched in 
the convictions of men ever to be relegated to the 
sphere of the negative and the illusory. This 
means that modern optimism can no longer take 
the position of pantheism, and so affirm the sole 
reality of good as to destroy tho possibility of evil. 
Its proof must now consist in arguing that evil Is 
inseparable from the highest good in this sense, 
that the highest good is attainable only through 
the conquest of evil. This argument consists 
fundamentally in a special reading of the facts of 
human life. It may be presentea as a deduction 
from airidealist philosophy, or it may appear as an 
induction from data empirically reached. Funda- 
mentally it is a judgment of value, as intuition of 
the significauce of life, and is not reached by either 
the a priori or tho a posteriori method. 

* There Is uo evil except (or a rational being, who Is capable of 
willing a good which he identifies with tho absolute good, but 
which is in reality in antagonism to it. But, inasmuch as the 
possibility of willing this lower good is inseparable from the 
existence of free subjects, who only come to the clear conscious- 
ness of the higher through experience of the lower, it is just 
the high destiny of man and the infinite perfection of God 
which make it Inconceivable how there should be a universe, 
containing beings who realise what is the meaning of their own 
life and of the whole, unless those beings pass through the long 
and painful process by which the absolutely good is revealed as 
that which can overcome the deepest depths of evil. 1 1 

Watson, from whom those words are quoted, 
develops them into a view of human life and 
history which shows that, the higher the concep- 
tion of the good, the deeper will be the insight 
into evil. The man who knows himself a sinner 
knows that no sin is alien to him. He is the 
supreme sinner of the universe, the chief of sinners ; 
and in the act in which he confesses and dies to his 
sin the violated order is rectified; and the guilt 
which he so profoundly acknowledges is lifted to 
the shoulders of Another, and he is free for ever. 
Watson does not in this passage explicitly apply 
this profound conception of an optimism, vindi- 
cated through a deeper pessimism than Buddha or 
Schopenhauer ever knew, to the pangs of nature 
and the physical woes of men. Plainly, however, 
the one problem lies within the other. The deepest 
evil man can suffer is the division within his own 
spirit. Let his breach with the Absolute be healed, 
and his breach with nature cannot fail to be healed 
likewise. The truth of nature is spirit. If the 
unity of spirit rise triumphant above the dualism 
that a false assertion or freedom has wrought, 
there can be left nowhere in the universe any 
element of difference, and therefore of evil, wliicn 
is not in process of being transcended in the realiza- 
tion of the ultimate good. 

Many writers who do not adhere to Watson’s 
type of idealism base their ethical view of the uni- 
verse on the facts which he emphasizes. The world 
was certainly not framed to produce the pleasure 
of all sentient creatures or the happiness of human 
beings. The highest good is moral good, and 
moral good can be attained by man only through 
a process of discipline. A world which made good- 
ness easy would make true goodness impossible. 
By work, by suffering, and by temptation, human 
character ia perfected. The theistio and optimistic 
inference is more securely drawn from a world 
with imperfections, in conflict with which character 
is ripened, than it would be from one in which 
neither physical nor moral evil was present It 
is possible to believe that the Creator of such a 

1 John Watson, The Philosophical Basis qf Religion, p. 468. 
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world is good and wise and almighty, whereas 
such a faitn would be valueless if the world were a 
machine for turning out mechanical perfection. 
This does not mean, of course, that for every pain 
we suffer we can allege a moral purpose. Physical 
suffering comes to us through our place in a cosmic 
order whose laws operate with absolute impartiality. 

Would we prefer that it were otherwise? Yet 
in such a world, and in such a world alone, can the 
highest good be realized. As matter of observed 
fact, the good is making progress towards a victory, 
which may be delayed, but which stands in no 
reasonable doubt. One difficulty lies in the path 
of such modest optimism, viz. the fate of the 
individual. Most upholders of this view tako 
refuge in the idea of personal immortality. It 
is granted that the general optimistic estimate 
requires that there shall be a balance of good for 
the indjvidual as well as for the race, seeing that 
the individual is an end in himself, and not a mere 
link in a chain. But in the vast majority of in- 
dividuals this balance is not struck within time 
and space. It is necessary, therefore, to postulate 
another life, in which the wrongs and sufferings of 
this world shall be -rectified ana their memory loBt 
in the realization of perfect good. 

An argument such as this, which turns upon the 
supremacy of moral worth, and the function of 
pain in realizing it in the history of individuals 
and of the race, is intellectually unanswerable. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is : 

1 God’s In His heaven— 

All's right with the world 1* 

It In to be noted, however, that, when we have solved the 

{ »rohlem of pain from the point of view of the spectator, suffer- 
ng still remains a mystery for the sufferers. No amount of 
argument can meet their need. What they roquire Is an experi- 
ence. Their pain cannot be transmuted into joy by telling them 
that, in the Anal result, there will be for them a pro)>onderance 
of good. They will continue to suffer, and before their anguish 
argument sinks bock ashamed. They need to be introduced to 
the experience of a suffering within which theirs is comprehended 
and of a good through which theirs is guaranteed. 

Optimism must submit to the test of fact. The fact in this 
case is pain ; and pain is insoluble by a process of reasoning. 
Over against every phase of the argument stands the intractable 
pain, or, rather, there stands the piteous army of the sufferers. 
Optimism ap|>earB satisfactory only when we Btand back from 
the facts. Stand in the midst of them, and our philosophy In 
smitten into silence. A world, with pain in it— and such pain I 
—cannot be the best of all possible worlds. 

Of course, Omar Khayyam’s aspiration Is ridiculous. We 
cannot ‘grasp this sorry scheme of things ontlro,' cannot 
‘shatter ft to hits* and 4 remould it nearer to the heart’s desire.* 
None the less, we turn from the best that the optimist can say 
to the contemplation of a universe which contains such ‘ things ’ 
In It and are conscious of a lamentable gap. The key does not 
fit the lock. Suffering remains a mystery and a challenge to 
theism. 

5. The Christian doctrine of providence.— It 
cannot be doubted that Josub had the whole fact 
of pain present to His mind. He lived in the 
midst of suffering. Yet it did not present itself 
to Him as a problem. Certainly He made no 
explicit reference to the questions with which Job 
wrestled. His compassions flowed forth un hindered 
by any theory of the causes of pain. He never 
viewed suffering as other than a great evil. He 
devoted a large part of His ministry to its allevia- 
tion. But He never stood before it confounded or 
paralyzed. If He was conscious of its challenge to 
theism, He never replied by argument. He lived 
in unbroken communion with God, and faced all 
the problems of life from that position of perfoct 
acquaintance. He knew God. He knew that 
God's love gathers into its compass all the suffer- 
ing of man and of the whole sentient creation. 
The good will of a God whom He knew as the Father 
cannot bo impugned. The victory of His love can- 
not be doubted. In this faith Jesus lived and died. 
He revealed to men its divine object, and gave 
theism the verification of experience. Christianity 
is the reproduction of this proof. It is a life * hid 
with Christ in God.’ Its sesrst is an experience. 


This experience is not a mystic rapture, to be 
attained in rare moments by those who have loisure 
to cultivate the conditions leading to such remote 
and perilous heights. It may be reached by 
children. It can do reached only by those who 
consent to become as little children. It is pecu- 
liarly accessible to sufferers. It is reached in the 
act by which man surrenders his separateness of 
will and commits himself trustfully to the divine 
love as it meets him in the chiefest of all sufferers. 
Such an experience cannot be translated directly 
into a theory of pain. It contains more than any 
theory can ex [tress. All noble idealism seeks to 
interpret its fullness ; and, apart from it, no philo- 
sophical solution can be more than an attractive 
speculation. 

The Christian doctrine of providence (^.u.) articu- 
lates the leading ideas which are implicit in this 
experience, and by means of them seeks to exhibit 
the relation of God to the history of the world. It 
does so, however, under the distinct understanding 
that the experience of communion with God, while it 
is central and all-comprehensive, cannot be drawn 
upon to provide ready-made answers to thequostions 
which intellect may raise regarding the course of 
nature and of human life. The divine love is the 
highest reason. The Logos is love incarnate in 
the life of the Son of God. But this does not 
mean that a book could be written, solving, on the 
whole and in every detail, the mystery of pain. 
No reasoning process can reach the sanctuary 
where God at once comforts and remakes the soul 
that pain has shattered. The Christian is an 
optimist, but not a theorist. He knows God. He 
has seen Him in Christ. God is love. That in the 
secret. There is no truth outside of love, no power 
that can withstand love. It dominates the uni- 
verse. It is almighty. When it is reproduced in 
man, it is the greatest thing in tho world. The 
doctrine of providence simply says, in different 
connexions, that the divine love is sure of itself, 
knows its own design, is baffled by no olmtacles, 
overcomes all enemies, is moving to an end, guar- 
anteed in Christ, which is none other than God's 
perfect communication of Himself in and to a uni- 
verse which responds with the * Ainen ' of absolute 
faith and unhindered devotion. Christian optimism 
blends the confident assertion of love's supremacy 
with an unashamed agnosticism. Its key unlocks 
the mystery of Buffering. Yet the Christian does 
not employ this key to meet the question of why 
and wherefore, either as to tho presence of pain in 
the world at large or as to any individual affliction. 
He bears witness to the fact of love. The accept- 
ance of that fact introduces the sufferer to an 
experience in which all questionings are transcended 
in a great possession. Christianity accordingly 
stands apart from theoretic optimism. It does not, 
of course, impugn the function of pain, by which 
hilosophers and poets have sought to establish their 
opeful conclusions. It can use such instances of 
beneficial pain as illustrations of its own central 
truth. It doubts, however, their adequacy to 
establish, by intellectual demonstration, results so 
magnificent. It is in full sympathy with their 
spirit. But it rests its optimism on a different 
basis ; and it presents its results not so much to 
those who contemplate suffering from without, in 
order to satisfy their questions, as to those who 
know it from within, that they may know it better 
and enter through it into fellowship with Cod. 

(a) The around of Christian optimism . — The 
Christian doctrine of providence stands at one 
point in profound and significant agreement with 
such an idealism as is presented in trie writings of 
Caird and Watson. It believes that the problem 
of pain is part of the wider and deeper problem of 
moral evil. It does not stay to discuss the faet of 
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physical evil before it has dealt with the graver 
problem of sin. It presses on to the tremendous 
fact of brearh with God, confident that, if that has 
been met and healed, no other discord can remain 
finally unresolved. Nature finds its truth in man. 
Physical suffering has its analogue in the division 
which exists between the I .urnan soul and God. Re- 
conciliation with God will be the final solution of 
a mystery of pain which reverberates throughout 
the universe. In spite of this parallelism, how- 
ever, Christianity and idealism stand apart. Christi- 
anity is an idealism, no doubt. But idealism is 
not Christianity. The vital question for both is 
the reconciliation of man and God. llow is it 
achieved? Idealism answers, In an idea. Christi- 
anity ventures its all on an historic fact. Idealism 
pursues the soul to its deepest consciousness of 
guilt and declares that there already is the recon- 
ciliation. The consciousness of guilt is possible 
only to a soul fundamentally at one with God. In 
awaking to a sense of his guilt, man knows himself 
reconciled at once to Gotland the universe. The 
spiritual unity is gained; the unification of all 
experience is thereby guaranteed. Christianity 
deepens the diagnosis and exhibits a different 
remedy. In sin man has the universe against him. 
It reacts to his sin in perpetual judgment, register- 
ing in his character arid liis career, in loss and 
defeat and pain, the condemnation which man’s 
attack upon the universal order lias brought upon 
him. This automatic reaction does not stand 
apart from the will of God. It reflects one aspect 
or the divine mind regarding sin and carries out 
one part of the divine dealing with it. But sin is 
not tho ultimate reality of the moral world ; and 
judgment is not the whole mind and will of God. 
The ultimate in God and in the universe is love. 
The reconciliation is accomplished not in an idea, 
but in the action of God. The love of God goes 
into action coincidently with the sin of man. It is 
true that God’s experience of time must differ from 
ours in a manner necessarily inconceivable by us ; 
so that it is not improper to speak of an eternal 
act of love and an eternal atonement. But the 
standpoint of Christianity is definitely historical. 
Bin is in time. Bin- bearing is in time also. Love 
can reconcile the world to God only if it pass to 
the world's side and in the world realize experi- 
mentally the whole meaning of sin. It must enter 
into the tragedy of human life in an experience 
more tragic than any penitent sinner ever passed 
through. 4 Christ died for our sins ’ (1 Co 15*). It 
is the first, the only, Christian gospel. In the 
action and passion of a life crowned by tho Cross 
Christ is not another than God. He is God, in a 
temporal experience, manifesting an etornal fact. 
Lovo has gone to the utmost limit of sin and suffer- 
ing and 1ms returned bearing the fruits of that un- 
imaginable agony in a world reconciled, mankind 
redeemed, sin and evil judged, exjiosed, broken. 
The faot of sin — that is pessimism. The fact of 
Christ— that is optimism. Christianity confronts 
the world of sin and suffering with the deeper 
suffering of divine sin-boaring love. All else that 
it has to say is an inference from that basal fact. 
Its doctrine of providence consists in developing 
the significance of that fact for the varied discipline 
of life. 

'The Christian faith in providence is an immediate inference 
from the Christian experience of redemption, and it is an 
inference as vast and unqualified as the redeeming lovo on which 
it rests.* * 

To be reconciled to God is to be reconciled to 
life. To be at one with God is to l>o at home in 
tho universe. The reactions of the order with 
which we now live in harmony set like a tide 
towards our perfecting. 4 All things work together 

l J. Denney, Christian Doctrine qf HeconcUiation, p. 830 f. ; 
soe also pp. 1, 8, 177*170. 


for good to them that love God.' Love has taken 
the plaoe of fate. Possessing it and being pos- 
sessed by it, we possess all things. We cross every 
chasm, even the ultimate gulf of death, and find 
ourselves still in a region where love is king. 

The NT is a lyric ; but it is not a freak of poetic 
fancy. It is the song of a victory won, the record 
of an experience, not the less reliable that it is 
amazing, an inference which is strictly logical, 
from the greater to the less, though it surpass all 
calculation. 4 He that spared not his own Boil, 
but delivered him up for us all, bow shall he not 
with him also freely give us all things !* (Ro 8 M ). 

(b) The Christian attitude towards suffering. ~ 
(1) Pain means obstruction of life. It is essenti- 
ally evil. It is not the intention of God that any 
of His sentient creatures should sutler. It is not 
possible to say to every sufferer, 4 God sent you 
this ; He has laid this affliction upon you.* This 
judgment upon suffering as evil will lie assailed 
from many points of view, scientific, ethical, and 
religions. Suffering, it will be said, is inevitable, 
as an element in the evolution of the world. It 
was experienced by innumerable sentient creatures 
millenniums before man appeared on the earth, 
before the first sin was committed. Buffering, it 
will be urged, is a splendid moral discipline. It 
is, therefore, a good, of which no man can com- 
plain tlmt he has had too much. It is sufficient to 
reply that the Author and Object of Christian 
faith, tho Iicvealer and tho Organ of the infinite 
love, did not think bo. Ho steadfastly set lliniHelf 
to reduce the sum of pain. So far as wc know, 
He never met a case of pain which He did not 
relieve, if the conditions were present for His 
doing so. In such action Ho Himself fluttered 
exceedingly. Ho made no moan. He recognized 
such suffering to he necessary to the fulfil men t of 
His redeeming vocation (Mt 8 17 ). But His doing 
so cannot be construed as an approval of pain. 
Rather was it a judgment upon pam as an evil to 
be removed at any cost of pain. This judgment, 
moreover, was not an implicit hedonism. It would 
be ridiculous to make such a suggestion regarding 
the teaching of Jesus. He never taught that it 
was a primary concern of God’s love to keep His 
creatures immune from suffering. Ho absolutely 
denied that the crown of life was pleasure. But 
this cannot be construed to mean that He regarded 
suffering as a good, or asceticism as the ideal of 
life, or sorrow as the soul of religion. It does 
imply, however, that Ho regarded the condition of 
the world as abnormal. He occupies the point of 
view of the religious mind of Israel in looking 
upon the world as standing in intimate and vital 
relation with human life. There is a strict rele- 
vance between these two. If there bo evil in man, 
there will be pain in nature. Nature stands so 
near to spirit that it thrills responsive to the 
breach that sin has wrought between the human 
spirit and the divine. Paul is enlarging the Bame 
idea inherited from the OT, and reinterpreted 
through the death and resurrection of the Redeemer, 
when He speaks of tho 4 sighing of creation,’ of 
its subjection to garat6n7$ and its share in the 
hope of redemption (Ho 8 18 ' 22 ). There is Buffering 
in nature ; and there is suffering in man as part 
of nature. And all suffering, in nature or in little 
children, is the exposition and illustration of that 
which, in self-conscious and self-determining man, 
is sin. Dogmatism regarding the origin of sin and 
suffering is forbidden. To appeal to predestina- 
tion for a theory is to bring the Eternal within 
the limits of time. We have nothing to do with 
origins. We have to do only with meanings and 
values. And this is the meaning which Christi- 
anity puts on pain. It means intensely ; and it 
means evil. The first thing to be done with it is 
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not to discuss it or apologize for it, but to relieve 
it, if possible, and at least administer the healing of 
sympathy. This, then, is the first position of 
Christianity with respect to pain : it is not God’s 
will for His creatures that they should suffer ; it is 
His will that pain shall be abolished from His 
universe for evermore. 

(2) Pain is not an unanswerable challenge to 
theism. It is not inconsistent with the supremacy 
of love. Love has won an eternal victory in an 
event which occurred in time. Love has snatched 
victory from defeat. It has transom tod the foulest 
crime of man into the instrument of the divine 
redemption. It has done this greatest thing. 
How shall it not accomplish all lesser things in the 
same order? He who redeems from sin will not 
be baffled by suffering. It is to be noted care- 
fully that Cnristian thought, in claiming that God 
is not hindered by the obstacle of pain, is not 
passing from ethical to non-ethical considerations, 
giving up love to take up power. What Christian 
experience finds in the Cross of Christ is not an 
incident, an act over and done with, like the 
punishment of a criminal. It is the historic revela- 
tion of that which is in essence timeless, and 
endnres through all time, and triumphs in all 
history, viz. the atoning love of God. The Cross 
is the hupreme revelation of the divine immanence. 
God is present in all pain. He suffers in all suffer- 
ing. Ho is the chief sufferer in the world. 

Theology has never done justice to the surest 
affirmation of faith : * In all their affliction he was 
afflicted. ' The incarnation of God in Christ is the 
deepest truth of tho divine relation to the world. 
Nicene orthodoxy is not orthodox enough. Misled 
by tho Greek conception of the Absolute, it 
ascribes divinity to One who, nevertheless, has an 
experience of which God is incapable. But the 
God whom faith finds in Christ is the only God 
there is. He suffers in all that sin lias wrought, 
and His suffering is the redemption of the world. 
Christianity meets the challenge of pain, not by 
anxious computations of the amount of good 
which may be extracted from the agonies that fill 
the records of time, but by the unveiling of the 
suffering of God. The Cross is the only Christian 
apologetic. Only through the Buffering of God is 
it tolerable to suppose that a world with pain in 
it is His world, reconciled to Him, and carrying 
within its tragic history the energy of omnipotent 
redeeming love. We time-determined conscious- 
nesses cannot pretend to understand God ; but wo 
know Him with an estimate that is sure and 
pierces the inevitable mists of time. God is love. 
This we know. Kor the rest wo can afford to wait. 

(3) Christianity sets out in the name and by the 
power of a victory already won, on its age-long 
vocation— the conquest of sin and suffering. To 
accept at God’s hands the deliverance He has 
wrought by pain is to be committed to a perpetual 
war with pain. The campaign is world- wide. 
The battles are innumerable. The fundamental 
strategy is to utilize for every instance of pain the 
energy of love, which is the very nature of God 
and is available and adequate for the redemption 
of man. In this matteT it may be that Church 
theology and Church policy have lagged behind 
the actual experience of Christians ana nave failed 
to push home the victory. 

Three lines of action are prescribed by the consciousness of 
redemption. (L> The employment of pain. It is here that 
optimism Is most at home. Browning has rung out the answer- 
ing challenge to pain. It Is absolutely true that In a sinful 
world the perfecting of souls is won through suffering. We are 
to react on the pains we endure, and to make them subservient 
to the development of inoral stature. We are bound to bo swift 
and earnost in this subjection of pain to our uses ; for the 
opportunity of so employing it passes with the pawing moment. 
We are to lay to heart the thought which finds eloquent expres- 
sion in Ugo Basel's ' Sermon in the Hospital ’ : 


* While we suffer, let us set our smile 
To suffer perfectly : since this alone, 

The suffering, winch is this world’s special grace, 

May here be perfected and loft behind.' i 
All this is to be accepted, rejoiced in, and practised. The only 
reservation to be mode is that such considerations do not estab- 
lish optimism as a theory. The data are not broad enough. 
The victory over pain must first be won before specific suffer- 
ings can he attacked in detail and made t-o yield booty to the 
conqueror. This Is the paradox of the higher life of man. 
Apart from this sure baae in triumphant love, the flood of 
irrelevant pain in nature and history would rout the most 
confident optimism. 

(il.) The mastery of conditions. This is tho sphere of organ- 
ized ministry. All such service, whether operated by idealists 
or materialists, Christians or non-Christians, proceeds on the 
supposition that the conditions of human life are abnormal, and 
that, before full vigorous life can be enjoyed, these conditions 
must be Improved. Another presupposition, however, has to be 
made if Bucn ministerial aid to sufferers is to be completely suc- 
cessful, and is to be rendered, not merely with skill and fidelity, 
but with the euorgy of perfect confidence. We must be certified 
that In rendering such help we have tho universe on our side, 
that resident within it are forces capable of carrying sentient 
creatures to such complete and harmonious exercise c>f function 
as shall be a perfect victory over pain. No alteration of con- 
ditions will be of any avail in social service nr in medical work, 
unless there bo this fountain of energy, discharging itself for 
ever through these channels. Apart from this, we shall not 
escape the verdict of pessimism on our most abundant efforts. 
Many will appeal to ‘Nature' ; hut Christianity knows nothing 
of personified abstractions. It goes deep into experience, 
and finds the living Ood, triumphant over pain, and pouring 
the energy of HIb Spirit through channels of human ministry. 
Such an experience of God binds upon those who share it an 
inescapable obligation of combating pain of every kind, where- 
soever it shows its desolating presence. They ore the fellow- 
workers. without question or criticism, of all of any creed, or 
none, who will do this work and become conscious or uncon- 
scious instruments of love, suffering and victorious. 

(iii.) The direct exhibition of the ultimate cure of pain, viz. 
the love of God in Christ. This is not an extravagance of 
unreasoning emotionalism. It is sober fact, verified in innumer- 
able instances ; God's love does heal pain. If the love of God 
were regnant in all human life, how much of the world's pain 
would remain ? This is not an abstract speculation ; it is a 
quostion whose answer cannot bo arithmetically complete, and 
yetis absolutely sure, and admits of boundless practical a) 'plica- 
tion. We must mako thorough work of the category of solid- 
arity. Soul and body, man and man, race and race, humanity 
and nature : the universe is organic to tho core. It lives from 
the centre. By the lines of solidarity pain has penetrated to 
tho last filament of tho vast weh of life. By tho same lines of 
solidarity the healing of pain will go spreading through the 
entire creAtion which now waits with eager longing for the 
revelation of the sons of God. Man's part in this comprehensive 
conquest of pain corresponds to his place and function in the 
world. In him the meaning and value of the world are con- 
sciously apprehended and uttered. By him too they have been 
grievously mistaken, and the forces which should have filled the 
world with the peace and joy of functions normally operating 
and perfectly fulfilled have been hindered, and the world of 
man and nature has been put to illimitable torture. It is not 
morbid when a man sees in the pain of innocent children, of 
wronged womanhood, and even of the creatures beneath our 
rank, the sign and seal of his own sin, the issues of a mighty 
evil in which he is confederate. It Is the simple truth. 

Therefore man has special work to «lo in tho 
healing of pain. He has to receive the healing 
which love can bestow in his own experience, 
allowing it unhindered exercise as lie is reconciled 
to God and to life. Ho has to become the con- 
scious organ of that healing to all who suffer. He 
is never to inflict pain except in so far as pain, in 
tho conditions under which wo live (themselves 
abnormal), is the instrument of moral or physical 
benefit. He is to be ceaselessly the channel of the 
love of God to man. Simply by being in the com- 
munion of God, one living m the divine love 
becomes source and centre of healing to t he souls 
and bodies of all around. The evidence is matter 
of daily experience. Yet the power of healing is 
not a bare physical force. It requires conscious 
appropriation and direction. Love that heals is 
not magic. It i§ effective as a vocation, accepted 
and fulfilled. The specific task of love belongs to 
the manifold opportunities of life, and these are 
innumerable. They include all ministries of help. 
In particular, two great obligations rest on all m 
whom love is doing its reconciling and healing 
work. One is witness, tho other is prayer. The 
Church, called into being by love’s deed, has been 

1 II. R. Hamilton King, The Dieciph'ifl, London, 1887, p. 101. 
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slow in its recognition of these evident duties — 
slower, and less confident, in respect of the second 
than of the first. Yet it is in prayer that the 
function and high privilege of humanity do chiefly 
consist. By prayer man enters the sanctuary of 
the divine immaneuce. In prayer the indwelling 
love finds another home ana citadel, a new centre 
from which to work. Prayer is the liberation of 
the spiritual energies that are saving the world. 
Prayer provides God with the conditions without 
which an Omnipotence that is moral, and not 
physical, dare not and cannot work. The question 
will ho anked, Does this mean that any given pain 
can be relieved by prayer f The answer must be 
that dogmatism and prediction are forbidden by 
the organic structure of the universe. No man 
sins by himself or suffers by himself, and no man 
is redeemed for himself alone. It is impossible to 
out a man out of the texture of his existence and 
operate on him as though he were an unrelated 
atom moving in empty space. We have no cal- 
culus by which to work out the measurements of 
the individual's sin and sufferings or to forecast 
the immediacy and completeness of his deliverance. 
At the same time, our answer must not * limit 
God.' He certainly does not fling about Ilia 
powers, healing at haphazard. But with equal 
confidence we may affirm that Ilis healing power 
is available beyond any measure in which men 
have permitted it to operate. The ordo salutis 
here is fixed and cannot he altered : first the 
reconciliation, then the healing; first the faith 
that commits itself absolutely to God in Christ, 
then the faith that refuses no gift of God. 

The experience recorded in trie NT is normative. 
First, believers owned JesuB Lord, then they re- 
ceived the Spirit. The lovo to which they com- 
mitted themselves lived on in them, and wrought 
mightily. No complete catalogue of such opera- 
tions conld be given. But among the lists that 
are given we road of healings (1 Co 12 988 ). The 
gifts of the Spirit are not magical, and there is 
nothing stereotyped in the activities produced by 
them. It would be ridiculous to infer from the 
presence of a certain gift in the NT communities 
that it must be perpetual in the Church of all ages. 
The gifts were created for use. If the use ceased, 
the gift was withdrawn. But is it fair to regard 
healing as a sporadic and passing manifestation of 
the Spirit's presence T Healing of the world’s pain 
is certainly part of the world’s redemption. Is it 
proper to make a distinction here and say that we 
wilt believe in the forgiveness of sins, hilt draw 
the line at the relief of pain ? It may be that sects 
which we justly condemn for their absurd meta- 
physic and their ridiculous jargon, and for faults 
graver still, have such influence as belongs to them 
because they have been bold enough to rely on a 
healing power whicli belongs to the love that was, 
in Christ, the reconciliation of the world. It may 
be that the Church has to learn in this matter 
from those whom, quite justifiably, it has excluded 
from its fellowship. In any case, the conquest of 
pain is the work of omnipotent atoning love ; and 
in prayer man co-operates with God in healing the 
hurt of humanity and of the world. 

(4) Christian faith is more than conqueror of 
pain and can do much more for the Buflerer than 
relieve him of his distress. Christianity teaches 
the transmutation of pain. Those who love God 
find that all things, pain included, work together 
for their good. As they go deeper into the experi- 
ence of suffering, they make a still more wonderful 
disooveiy. In their pain they are not alone. 
They meet in that sequestered place Another, and 
He too is a sufferer. These two pains, theirs and 
His, draw together into the unity of one experience 
—He in them, and they in Him ; their pain His, 


His pain theirs. This is not to escape from pain. 
It is to take out of pain the element whioh makes 
it an evil. When the self is surrendered to the 
love of God in Christ, the sting of pain, which is 
sin, is taken out of it. It becomes straight wiw 
part of a life-fellowship with redeeming love. It 
undergoes a complete transmutation. It has been 
taken up into tne pain that is the price of the 
world's redemption. There is no question of 
diminishing the value of love's redeeming deed on 
the Cross of Christ. But the method of trium- 
phant love remains. The ages reproduce the 
method of Calvary. The sufferings of Christ rise 
like a tide in the souls of His poople (Ph 3 1U , Col 
l 34 ). Their sufferings take on the quality of His. 
They are ministericu, vicarious, sacrificial. They 
are not on that account less hard to bear. Were 
Bhame ami spitting, tlioniB and nails, less painful 
because Jesus bore them os part of His obedience? 
Suffering borne with Him is suffering still. It is, 
however, hearable, and far more than bearable. 
It is utterly changed. It is not a fate, but a voca- 
tion, the highest service that a soul can render to 
God or man. Its evil is blotted out. It is a 
moment in the being of the highest good. This 
does not mean that in every nu lie ring a believing 
man will be conscious that it is good. The pain 
may inhibit the Rense of joy, even ar it did with 
J esus on the Cross. But none the less is it received 
and retained by tlie servant of God as the crown 
of his ministry, even as Jesus refused to come 
down from His Cross. 

Perhaps James Hinton overstrains tho thought 
when he suggests that our feeling of pain in sacri- 
fice is due to the lack of a perfect love in us. 
Sacrifice is pain ; but in deepest anguish we know 
it preferable to tho best that the world can give. 

* Remembering these things . . . what should we consider 
the presence of pain in the world to mean ? . . . Does it nob 
mean that a world in which so much of pain is present, is 
adapted— was ft 1 together made— to be the scene of an over- 
powering, an absorbing love? . . . The reason we are made, or 
seem as if we were mado for pain, is that we are made for 
love. . . . 

What is the happiness God has meant us for, the happincBB 
to which human nature is iltted, to which it should aspire? 
Should it be that from which the painful is banished, or that 
in which pain is latent? Should pain lie merely absent, or 
swallowed up in love and turned to Joy ? . . . 

The pain that is latent in titan's bliss is latent, too, in God’s ; 
in His most as lie is highest ; and that great life and death to 
which tho eyes of men are ever turned, or wandering ever are 
recalled, reveals it to us. . . . 

All pains may be summed up in sacrifice ; and sacrifice is— of 
course it is— the instrument of Joy.’ 1 
This is a nobler optimism than that which rests 
its case on tho fruitage of benefit out of pain. 
Browning, who is the poet of the one, has not 
missed tho other : 

4 1 think this is the authentic sign and seal 
Of Godship, that It ever waxes glad, 

And more glad, until gladness blossoms, bursts 
Into a rage to suffer for mankind, 

And recommence at sorrow : drops like seed 
After the blossom, ultimate of all. ’3 

The mystery of pain, then, is hid with Christ in 
God and oecomes the open secret of the universe. 
All pain is a symbol of the suffering of God, and 
fulfils the function of sacrifice. These innumerable 
untold and incalculable pains of nature and of 
humanity are drawn into the compass of the aton- 
ing suffering of God. The sign of the Cross is 
upon a world of sin. The ministerial, vicarious, 
sacrificial quality of suffering begins very early in 
the history of the world. Ite presence is ever more 
closely marked as the scale of being rises. It can 
be traced in each stage of the a ascent of man/ It ean 
be followed along the whole course of that river of 
blood and tears which flows through human history. 
It is useless to make computations, and ask, Was 
even redemption worth such a price? It would 
1 The Mystery ofPain\ pp. 87, 38, 80, 40, 62. 
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not be, if tbe price paid were merely human pain. 
But within the human pain is hid the anguish of 
crucified love. It is part of 4 the reproach of Christ. * 
Because the infinite love shares this pain, it is 
transmuted. It becomes part of the price which 
God pays. Nothing could apologize for God, not 
any benefit wrung from tortured bodies and 
slaughtered souls, if He merely looked on from a 
throne of omnipotence. But a God who suiters is 
immune from our criticism and does not need our 
defence. The suffering of love has redeemed the 
world and has not lost its redeeming power. 

Confessedly, this is a faith, not a theory. It is 
not the less, but the more, sure on that account. 
It is not a precarious inference from insecure pre- 
misses. Its premisses are tho love and suffering 
of God, revealed in the ministry and the Cross of 
Christ, and apprehended in the act which commits 
the soul to their redeeming power. Faith is not 
an act finished in a spasm of emotion. It is the 
assumption of an attitude towards God and towards 
life, warranted and established by God’s redeeming 
action. 

Faith, says a great Christian teacher, * is tho whole being and 
attitude of the soul os determined by the sin-bearing love of 
Cod in Christ. That love, and that love alone, evokes it, and 
on that love and that alone, it rests.' 1 
Therefore, Christian optimism is not a document 
which can be signed, sealed, and delivered to a 
Buffering world to solve the whole problem of 
suffering. It is the outcome of an experience. 
Experience cannot be finished, gathered up, and 
put aside. It lives and grows from a centre. 
Those who will know the force of its demonstration 
must occupy the central standpoint. As that is 
reached in the act of self-commitment to the appeal 
of divine suffering love, it can be retained only in 
the continued action of communion with God. 
Faith in divine providence is not easy. Did any 
serious thinker ever imagine a state of mind in 
which faith would rest on an argument ! Faith is 
a post held in the midst of a furious attack which 
never ceases. It can be held only in prayer. 
Prayer is at once communion and co-operation 
with God. In both aspects it carries with it con- 
firmation of faith. Without it faith withers and 
dies. As we live by receiving the divine love and 
by acting in the power of it, even to the last limit 
of devotion, tho world whore men sulfer reveals 
itself as still within the compass of a sovereign 
purpose which through pain is passing to its 
victory. And prayer is the concentrated power 
of that life, the life of receiving and of giving. 
Prayer, therefore, conveys the final proof of divine 
providence. In prayer the darkness of suffering 
comes into the light of divine victorious love. 

(6) Lastly, the Christian viow of pain is available 
for comfort. Comfort for such suffering as the 
world is full of cannot consist in words. 

'The philosopher's generalisations (alter, and only the pro- 
fessional pietist, babbling about all being for the best, keeps on 
talking. His observations are highly admirable. But even 
faith ia almost ashamed of them. It it better to say nothing. 
There is simply nothing to be said.' 9 

The only offer of comfort that will not insult the 
sufferer comes from the love of a God who can and 
does suffer. This is the knowledge we have of 
Him. Where suffering is He is, in the fullness of 
a power won by His own pain. Outside of Him 
there is no comfort. A world without suffering 
love at tho heart of it would be an atheistic world. 
The last word regarding it would be unrelieved 
pessimism. 

Comfort is the work of God within the soul. It 
is direct, immediate, os the divine Spirit enfolds 
the human in the unity of a mutual indwelling. 
Its action is beneath the eye of the observer ; and 
it fulfils its mission when there is no eye to 

* Denney, Chrittian Doctrine, of ReconeifaUion, p. 905. 

9 Churaegie SUapeoa, Facte of Life, p. 79. 


see, no heart to pity. It is tho privilege of 
creatures whose consciousness is other than human. 
It upholds those who are not conscious of its 
operations. Beneath their pain there is a divine 
experience of which theirs is part. Christianity is 
withheld from pessimism, only because it holds 
thus profoundly the truth of the divine immanence. 
Only so is it withheld from blasphemy, &r it 
beholds the agonies of the world. Even so, it is 
dumb with amazement. All the more earnestly 
does it lay upon those who have received the 
Divine consolations the duty of ministering to 
those who suffer. Their fulfil men t of this duty 
consists in making themselves the vehicles of re- 
deeming love. They have nothing of their own to 
give. Tho comfort they can give is simply the 
comfort they have received, and that is the love of 
God. Whatever they say and do will be effective 
os it bears witness to, and is the medium of, this 
—the only medicine for human hurt. In niAny 
cases silence will bo the most perfect human vehicle 
of the divine comfort. 

The Christian view of pain does not warrant the 
conclusion that in the case of tho individual all 
suffering will cease. The organism is disordered, 
and tho elimination of pain cannot take place at 
haphazard. The doctrine of divine providence, 
however, rests on the eternal victory of love, of 
which the time-development of the world contains 
the progressive achievement. It, therefore, be- 
comes a prediction of that which will emerge out 
of time — the complete reconciliation of the world. 

Without this, comfort in suffering would be in- 
complete. God has no comfort to give if He is un- 
certain of victory. Love is triumphant over sin 
and suffering ; therefore both sin and suffering 
will cease to be. The final message of Christianity 
to a suffering world is one of an immortal hope : 
4 There shall bo no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall thero be any more pain ; for 
the former things are passed away.’ 

LiTHftATOHH. — See references in artt. Pkhsimihm and Oitimimm 
and Good and Evil ; and art. ‘ Pessimism ’ in ERr^. Almost 
all volumes dealing with the philosophy of religion, or with 
Christian apologetic or dogmatic, have discussions of the topic. 
A selection of English works is here appended. J. Sully, 
Pessimism, a History and a Criticism?, London, 1892 ; John 
Tulloch, Modem Theories in Philosophy and Religion, Edin- 
burgh, 1884 ; Robert Flint, Anti-thnstui Theories!*, do. 1894; 
W. L. Davidson, The Stoic Creed, do. 1907 ; E. Naville, Le 
Problem* du mat, Lausanne, 1868, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1871 ; 
A. M. Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian Religion, 
London. 1902 ; J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, Cambridge, 1911 ; 
A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, Oxford, 1917 ; 
John Watson, The Philosophical Ranis of Religion , Glasgow, 
1907, The Interpretation of Religion s Experience , 2 vols., do. 
1912 ; E. Caird, The Evolution of Religion, 2 vote., do. 1898, 
The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, 2 vote., do. 
1904; A. C. Fraser, Philosophy of Theism 2 , Edinburgh, 1899; 
J. Oswald Dykes, The Divine Worker in Creation and Provi - 

•*- « f.. •« r* « as mt . nr l rr . * ft - 


The Spiritual Interpretation of Mature, Edinburgh, 1912 ; P. 
Carnegie Simpson, The Facts of Life , London, 1918; C. F. 
D’Arcy, God and Freedom in Human Experience, do. 1916 ; 
R. L. Ottley, Christian Ideas and Ideals, do. 1909; B. H. 
Streeter and others. Concerning Prayer , do. 1916; F. J. 
Foakes- Jackson and others, The Faith and the War, do. 
1915 ; [L. Dougall], The Christian Doctrine of Health , do. 
1916 ; W. R. Sorley and others, The Elements of Fain and 
Conflict in Human Life, Cambridge, 1916 ; J. Orr, The Christ- 
ian View of God and, the World*, Edinburgh, 1897 ; A. K. 

n mil. u.f.'a.'a... /tmiunh’ii.i lA. WsM»/rf W our Vnrlt iLtirl 


i, new naven, u.d.a., khu uuhuuii. ”'“**"*, 

James, Pragmatism, London, 1907; A. B. Bruce, The Moral 
Order of the World, do. 1899, The Providential Order of the 
World, do. 1897 ; C. C. Everett, Theism and the Christian 
Faith , New York and London, 1900 ; W. L. Walker, Christian 
Theism and a Spiritual Monism, Edinburgh, 1006 


Douglas 1 , . . 

Cambridge, 1918; W. F. Cobb, Spiritual Healing, London, 
1914; Frank Ballard, Why does not God intervener, do. 1912 ; 
James Hinton, The Mystery of Pain 9 , do. 1907; J. H. 
Brookes, The Mystery of Svfcring, New York, 1908; P. 
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Laurent, The Munon of Pain, Eng. tr., London, 1010 ; V. C. 
Harrington, Problem of Human Suffering, New York, 1890 ; 
J. Denney, The Chritlian Doctrine of Reconciliation, London, 
1017 ; J. B. McFadyen, Jesus and Life, do. 1917 ; G. Steven, 
The Warp and the Woqf. do. 1917; W. R. Sorley, Moral 
Values and the Idea o/Ood, Cambridge, 1918. 

T. B. Kilpatrick. 

SUFFERING MESSIAH. — See Jesus 
Christ, vii. 514, Messiah, viii. 574* 

§UFlS. — i. Derivation and meaning.— The 
derivation of the name ‘JjQfls* (Muhammadan 
mystics) was Jon# a subject of dispute. Most 
Sufis favour the theory that it is derived from 
gaf& ('purity’) and that the §UfI is one of the 
elect who have become purified from all worldly 
defilements. Others would connect it with gaff 
(‘rank’), as though tho Safi were spiritually in 
the first rank in virtuo of his communion with 
God ; or with guffa (' bench’), referring the origin 
of Sufism 1 to the Ahl alfalfa ('people of the 
bench’), a title given to certain poor Muslims in 
tho early days of Isl&m who had no house or 
lodging and therefore used to take shelter on the 
covered bench outside the mosque built by the 
Prophet at Medina. As Qnshairl and other Rafis 
admit, none of these explanations is etymologically 
defensible. There is, however, among the deriva- 
tions proposed by the Rafis themselves one which 
does not violate the principles of etymology. The 
author of the oldest extant Arabic treatise on 
Raiisin, Aba Na$r al-Sarrftj, declares that in his 
opinion (which, naturally, is not based on philo- 
logical grounds) the word ‘Safi’ is derived from 
gilf (‘wool’), ‘for the woollen raiment is the habit 
of the prophets and the badge of the saints and 
elect, as appears in many traditions and narra- 
tives.’ 3 Notwithstanding the facetious remark of 
Rcaliger, ' quod quidam Soli a flocco lanao dictum 
uolunt, hoc leuius est ipso flocco lanae,’ it was 
perceived by some European Orientalists in the 
18th cent, that this derivation was what Reiske 
pronounced it to be — * sola uera et grammaticae 
ipsique rei congrua.’ Meanwhile its claims to 
acceptance wore challenged by Joseph von Hammer, 
who in his Gesch. der schfinen Rcdekunste Versions* 
asserted that the Sflfls are related to the ancient 
gymnosophists of India and that ‘ the Arabic words 
§Q(i (mystic) and gdfi (pure) belong to the same 
root, like the Greek eo<p6t and va^i.’ This un- 
lucky sentence might cast doubt on von Hammer’s 
competence as a philologist, but his suggested 
equation of 'Raff with <ro<f>6s was, at first sight, 
plausible enough. Although rejected by Tholuck, 4 
it has been championed in comparatively recent 
times by Adalbert Merx. 5 In 1894 the question 
was finally settled by Th. Nbldeke, at that time 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Strasshurg. 
Ho pointed out® that the word <ro<p6i is unknown 
in Aramaic and therefore could scarcely he expected 
to occur in Arabic. On the other hand, both 
Aramaic and Arabic have the words <ro0i<7T7)s and 
and in the latter language the <r is 

represented by sin (^*)» os 1* almost invariably 
the case in Greek words which have been Arabicized, 
not by gad (^). If ‘ §afl ’ were of Greek extrac- 
tion, itB initial gdd would be at least abnormal. 
Further, we have no positive ground for regarding 
the derivation from <ro</>6 * as probablo in itself, 
whereas the derivation from gilf is confirmed by 

1 ‘Sufism’ is the more correct form. 'Stiffism • implies 
derivation from ' Sufi/ whereas the corresponding Arabio words 
tctfuwuntf and fOji are collateral formations from iUf, which is 
the common root of both. 

9 Kitdb ah Luma', ed. R. A. Nicholson, London, 1910, p. 20 f. 

9 Vienna, 1818, 840, note 1. 

i Idee^mdbrundlinien einer allgemeinen Oeech. der Myetik, 
p. 37 f. 

• ZDMQ xlviii. [1891] 45 f. 


the authority of Oriental tradition. Nftldeke then 
cites a number of passages showing that, in the 
first two centuries of Islam, garments of coarse 
wool were worn by the common people and 
especially by those who followed an ascetic wav 
of life. The words lablm 'l-gtif, * he clad himself 
in •wool,* occur frequently in the early literature 
and signify that the person to whom they are 
applied has renounced the world and become an 
ascetic ; at a later period, when asceticism passed 
into mysticism, labxsa * l-gilf generally means 'he 
became a Raff.’ In Persian too the ascetic is 
often ceAMpashmina-pilsh, i.e. ‘ wearing a woollen 
garment.* The old Muslim ascetics who clothed 
themselves in wool borrowed this practice from 
Christian hermits or monks. When UammJLd b. 
Salama (t A.D. 784) came to Ba$ra, he said to 
Farqad al-Sanjl, who appeared before him in a 
woollen garment, ' Put oil this (emblem of) Christi- 
anity.* 1 Such garments are described as ziyy al- 
ruhbdn, 'the dress of the Christian ascetics.’ 3 
A hadith put in tho mouth of the Prophet states 
that Jesus Himself used to wear them. 

Wo are told by Jaml* that the name ‘Rafi’ 
was first borne by Aha Hashim of Kafa, a con- 
temporary of Sufyiin al-Thaurl (f A.D. 778). 
According to Qushairi, 4 it came into vogue before 
a.h. 200 ( = A.D. 815). Al-Rarraj mentions the 
view that it was invented by the peoplo of 
Baghdad.® Although the circumstances of its 
origin are obscure, it seems to have gained 
currency during the period of transition from 
asceticism to mysticism, about the end of tho 
2nd cent, of the Hijrah, and may possibly mark 
some stage in that process. No weight can bo 
attached to the apocryphal traditions which seek 
to prove that the appellation existed in tho 
Prophet’s time or even throw it back into the 
pre- Islamic age. Tho Rafis of the 3rd and 4th 
centuries, who claimed* to be tho true spiritual 
descendants of Muhammad, considered themselves 
fully justified in fabricating ovidonce in support 
of their assertion, Ro far as tho present writer 
is aware, the first Arabic writer to use the word 
' §afl* is J&bi? of Basra (+ A.D. 869), who refers to 
‘the Safls amongst the pietists* {n l-Sufiya mitt a 
’l-nus'sak) and enumerates the names of several 
who were famous for their eloquence.® 

In tho present article the terms ‘Safi’ and 
‘fjulism’ are to be understood in their ordinary 
sense, viz. as equivalent to ' Muhammadan mystic’ 
and ' Muhammadan mystic ism.’ Ancient Sufism, 
however, had strong ascetic tendencies, while the 
mystical element might he insignificant ; and 
there have always been §ufis of an ascetic and 
devotional type whom we should hesitate to 
describe as mystics in the proper meaning of the 
word. In Persian and Turkish poetry ‘$flfl’ 
sometimes bears the sense of ‘ hypocritical pietist’ 
or 'dissolute free-thinker’ and may be used as a 
term of reproach by poets who are themselves 
Rafis of a different sort.^ 

2. Origin and early development. — The begin- 
nings of mysticism in Islam take us back to tho 
great ascetic movement which arose, largely under 
Christian influence, during the 7th cent. A.D.® 
This is reflected in the biographical works con- 
taining notices of eminent Rafis, which include 
the names of many of those early ascetics. Tho 
movement, though extreme in certain directions, 
was nmiuly orthodox. It is characterized by 

l 'Tqd, Cairo, a.h. 1293, iii. 848. 

9 Sha'r&nl, Lawdqib, i. 46. 

* Nafafrdt al-wu, ed. W. N. I^th, Calcutta, 1869, p. 84. 

4 Risdla, Cairo, a.h. 1818, p. 9. 

6 Kitdb ah Luma’, p. 22. 

0 Kihlb al baudn, Cairo, a.h. 1313, 1. 138. 

1 Of. E. J. W. Gibb, Hint, of Ottoman Poetry, Loudon, 
1900-00, i. 26 f. 

s See art. Abckticibm (Muslim). 
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intense religious exaltation, an overwhelming 
consciousness of human frailty, boundless fear of 
God, and utter submission to His will. There was 
no organized monastic life, though Borne ascetics 
wandered to and fro accompanied by a few friends 
or hold prayer-meetings in which they studied 
the Qur’an and discussed their spiritual experiences. 
Basra seems to have been the centre of an anti- 
ritualistic party who laid stress on the higher 
aspects of asceticism, regarding it as essentially 
an inward feeling, whereas the Syrians were more 
concerned with its external forms; 1 Hasan al- 
Bngrl (g.v.) said that it consisted in humility and 
was not a matter of dress and food. Examination 
of what is involved in the first article of the 
Muslim creed— the command to associate nothing 
with Allfili— gradually led to the view that true 
asceticism is incompatible with any selfish desire, 
oven with the desire to undergo the utmost priva- 
tions and austerities for the sake of winning 
paradise, and that it must culminate in dis- 
interested love of God.* Thus the old asceticism, 
rooted in fanatical exaggeration of religious 
observances, gave way to a doctrine which in 
the end threatened to make all observances un- 
necessary. But this consequence did not show 
itself immediately. The §Qfls of the 2nd cent, 
were usually orthodox and law-abiding. They 
cultivated poverty, self-abasement, resignation. 
If they loved God, they feared Him more, and on 
the whole their mysticism lacked positive qualities 
as well as distinctive theories. They stand mid- 
way between asceticism (zuhd) and theosophy, or 
gnosis (im'rifat). The word that best describes 
their attitude is ‘quietism* ( ridd ). 

Special mention may be made of Ibr&him b. Adham, a prince 
of Balkh, whose legend is modelled on the story of Buddha:* 
Shaqiq, also of Balkh, who developed the doctrine of ' trust in 
God’ (tawakkul) ; * IULhl'a al-’Adawiya, a saintly woman who 
was born at Ba^ra and died at Jerusalem ; 8 and Ma'ruf al- 
Knrkhi, a native of Baghdad.® The two last-named foreshadow 
the ecstatic and enthusiastic mysticism which is oharactcristio 
of the succeeding age, although it may he doubted whether 
ull the sayings and verses attributed to R&bi’a on the subject 
of divine love are genuine. Ma'ruf is the author of the first 
recorded definition of Sufism, 'to grasp the verities and to 
renounce that which is in the hands of God's creatures. 1 7 

During the 3rd cent. §Qfism enters decisively 
on a new course. The ascetic and quietistio 
spirit, though still strong, is overpowered by 
speculative and pantheistic tendencies which had 
hitherto remained in the background but now 
assert themselves with increasing boldness. Not- 
withstanding the dominant and vital part which 
these tendencies play in the future development 
of Sufism, it is a mistake to identify their triumph 
with the origin of Sufism. Nor is it less a mistake 
to describe thorn as an entirely foreign element 
which flowed into Sfllism from outside and rapidly 
transformed it, so that all at once it became 
different in kind. The germs of Sufi pantheism 
are to be found in the Qur’fln : 

2?.gr., xxvlil. 88 : 'Everything is perishing (hdlik) except the 
face (reality) of Allah * ; lv. 26 f. : ' livery one on the earth is 
passing away (fdni), but the glorious and honoured face of thy 
liord abldeth for ever ' ; ana ii. 109 : ' Wheresoever ye turn, 
there is the face of Allah. 1 

Certainly the Muslim mystics might have arrived 
independently at the conclusion that Allah is the 
only real being. 

' It is conceivable that this notion may have come into Islam 
from outside ; on the other hand, speculation on the doctrine 


pment of Mohy, 


Cairo, a.u. 181 0. i. l 

sS'-liudanism, p. 1677. ^ 

d 1 8eo art 'Ibrahim b. Adham' in ET\ Goldziher, in JR AS, 
1004, p. 132 f. ; Nicholson, in ZA xxvi. [1911] 215 f. 

4 See art Awxticwm (Muslim). 

s See von Kremer, Gcnch. drr herrnchanden Tdeen det r I dam s, 
p. 61 f. ; It. Dozy, Esmi sur l’ hint, do I'islamurme, tr V. Chauvin, 
Leyden, 1879, p. 318 f. ; Nicholson, A Literary Hist, of the 
Arabs , lxmdon, 1907, p. 233 f. 

< Sec JltAS, 1906, p. 806 f. 7 lb. p. 331. 


of the divine unity appears sufficient to account for its develop- 
ment and Indeed for its origin, llnd there him more gods 
than one, says the Koran, the heavens and the earth must have 
come to grief : but if any attempt he made to define the word 
"god" metaphysically, speculation quickly leads to something 
like the truly existing or the necessarily existing; even with 
Homer the difference between God and man is that the former 
is eternal, the latter transient. The relation botween God and 
matter immediately suggests questions; is matter independent 
of God, or not? The former supposition leads to polytheism, 
the latter only is consistent with real monotheism. If, then, 
God is not outside matter, He must in a way he identical with 
matter : and the most thoughtful of the gufls, accepting this 
conclusion, based on it a series of inferences os unlike the 
original doctrines of Islam as any that could have been evolved.' 1 

Theoretically, thcro is no reason why the Sufis 
should not have reached their pantheistic goal in 
some such fashion as this, and probably they often 
did, although in most cases it was a truth grasped 
intuitively from mystical experience rather than 
the result of philosophical reflexion. But, in 
seeking to explain how they advanced from 
quietism to pantheism, we cannot proceed on the 
assumption that they were wholly impervious to 
non-Islamic ideas. The influence of Christianity, 
Neo-Platonism, and Buddhism is an undeniable 
fact. It was in the air and inevitably made itself 
felt. Of its extent and importance we have ample 
evidence, although the materials at our disposal 
seldom enable us to trace it out in detail. In 
short the new Sflfism of the 3rd cent., like Safism 
in every period of its history, is the product of 
diverse forces working together — speculative 
developments of tho Muhammadan monotheistic 
idea, Christian asceticism and mysticism, Gnosti- 
cism, Greek and Indian philosophies. Until recently 
the problem has been attacked on the wrong lines. 
Many former investigators held tho view that this 
great movement, whieh drew its life and strength 
from all classes and races in the Muslim empire, 
could be adequately explained by pointing to one 
definite source the Vedftntaor Neo-Platonism) 

or by formulating theories which are at best half- 
truths (c.p., that Silfism was a reaction of tho 
Aryan nutul against a Semitic Toligion forcibly 
imposed on it). It is now, tho present writer 
thinks, recognized that, instead of searching in 
vain after a single cause, we should endeavour to 
study the various influences by which the Sufi 
doctrine was moulded, to place them in due order 
and connexion, and to distinguish as far as possible 
what was contributed by each. Those influences 
constitute the environment in which the doctrine 
developed, and among them are to bo reckoned 
all political, social, and intellectual conditions 
widen favoured the growth of mysticism, such at* 
the devastating civil wars of the Uimiyyad period, 
the sceptical and rationalistic current's that ran 
strongly in the early 'Abbasid age, ami particularly 
tho bitter sectarianism and barren dogmatism of 
th e'ulama. 

The main features in the evolution of Sufism in 
the 3rd cent, may bo set forth as follows.’ 

The older Sufis hod sought to bring every word, 
act, and thought of their Jives into harmony with 
the divine will— an ideal which expressed their 
conception of Allflh as a transcendent personality, 
‘the ,Lord of created beings,* and which they 
attained by means of asceticism. This theory and 
practice naturally produced (1) the doctrine of 
divine love, which is the highest positive form of 
quietism, and (2) ecstasy, which is frequently a 
result, either involuntary or intentional, of ascetic 
exercises. Although the early Sufis were more or 
less orthodox, their relation to Islam being not 
unlike that of the mediaeval Spanish mystics to the 
Homan Catholic Church, a religion of love and 
ecstasy was bound to come into conflict with Islam 
sooner or later. IUbi’a declared that she had no 

l Mar<(ol South, The Early Development of Mohammedanism, 
p. 180 f. 
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fear of holl or hope of paradise, and that she could 
not love the Prophet because her love of God 
absorbed her so entirely that neither love nor hate 
of any other thing remained in her heart. The 
barrier between Allah and His creatures was 
gradually broken down. The definition of divine 
unity (tauhid) became pantheistic; the unique 
personality of Allah, far above and beyond human 
reach, was transformed into the one real Being 
(i ul-JJaqq ) revealed in all created things, the 
mystic’s true self, which he finds by losing his 
individual consciousness in ecstatic self-abandon- 
ment. This doctrine, however it may he disguised, 
is the essence of $uttsm, and the historical circum- 
stances of its origin justify the statement that it 
was at least partially derived from sources outside 
of Islam. Merx, indeed, seems to go too far when 
he calls it * Greek* and connects it specifically 
with the writings attributed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite, 1 though it may well have been in- 
fluenced both by them and by the so-called Theology 
of Aristotle , a Neo- Platonic treatise of which an 
Arabic version appeared before the end of the 
3rd century. But at this epoch little can have 
been borrowed directly from books. What makes 
the influence of Hellenism certain is the fact that 
in Western Asia and Egypt the Safi theosophy 
arose on a soil long saturated with Hellenistic 
culture, while some of its leading exponents were 
non-Arab Muslims belonging to the subject 
nationalities. 1 


On® example will suffice. The myHtlcttl knnwlmljfe 0 f Ood 
peculiar to the $iifw is denoted by the term ma’rifal -* yi mint, 
l.e. immediate knowledge resulting from nporalyntia vision. 
It is defined in this sense hy several .Sufis of the Hrci cent., hut 
wo owe the first important speculations on its nature to Dim 
'1-Nun of Egypt (t a.d. 8.W), of whom his Persian biographer 
says: ‘He is the head of this sect (the »Hufis] : they all descend 
from and are related to him.' 3 That, no doubt, is an exaggera- 
tion ; yet It shows the significance of the man. Now, Dhu ’1- 
Niin was a Copt or Nubian by race ; he Is described as a 
philosopher ana alchemist— i.e, a student of Greek wisdom ; 
during his life he was regarded by many as a zindiq (free- 
thinker). Here we have plain indications that, as soon as 
Islftmio mysticism began to develop, it drew inspiration from 
the doctrine concerning 'a gnosis or higher knowledge which 
can be taught with safety'— os Dhu '1-Nun also says— ‘only to 
tho “perfect” or “fully initiated.’"* While Dhu '1-Nun con- 
ceived the tfiifi's supreme experience as a super-intellect tiul 
God-given knowledge, peculiar to those who 'see God wlLh 
their hearts' and ultimately involving complete unconsciousness 
(‘ the more a man knows God, the more is he lost in Him *), he 
never makes use of the term. fond, which Is associated with the 
name of his contemporary, Abu Ynzitl, or H&yazid, of 
Fand is best rendered by 4 * * 7 passiug-away ' ; it mAy be applied to 
the disappearance of evil qualities or, in its pantheistic sense, 
to the passirig-away of the whole individual self in union with 
God. Possibly the term was derived hy Muslim mystics from 
a verse in the Qur'&n 3 quoted above, but In Eastern Persia, 
where It first oaiue into prominence, it must have been deeply 
coloured by Perao-Indian i * deas. 1 Tho definition of fanA us a 
moral etato, and of the means by which the extinction of all 
passions and desires is brought about, agrees so exactly with 
the definition of nirrdpa that Buddhistic influence cannot be 
denied. As regards the pantheistic aspect of /and, the Ved&nta 
and similar forms of Indian thought readily suggest themselves. 
Here again the lives and sayings of representative fluffs, in 
conjunction with other historical evidence, provide the only 
trustworthy clue. BAyazid was a native of KliurAsAn. His 
grandfather was a Zoroastrian and his master in Ejfuflsm a Kurd. 
He learned the mystical doctrine of pass! ng*a way (/and) in the 
divine unity from Abu 'All of Sind. He knew the Indian 
practice of * watching tho breaths ' (;xis-t an/d*) and described 
it as the gnostic's worship of God.? The character of his 
pantheism is probably reflected in tho utterances which his 
legend records, e\ 

—tor example, 


even if their authenticity may bo questioned 


l /dss ttnrf Orundlinien . p. 18 f. 

a Many illustrations of the close parallelism existing between 
the leading ideas of Hellenistic religious philosophy and those 
of early $fiflsra will be found in the introduction to Bar 
HebresuFs Book of the Dove, tr. A. J. Wensinck, Leyden, 1019, 
p. xxxlxf. 

* J&nri, No/afrlt al-uns, p. 86. 

* W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism ( BL ), London, 1809, p. 81. 

•lv.26. 

1 See Goldsther, VorUsungen fiber den Islam, p. 163 ; Nichol- 
son, The Mysties qf Islam, p. 16 ft. 

7 Tadhkirat al-anliyd, 1. 162. 10; of. T. W. Rhys Davids, The 
Yogtoacara's Manual (PTS), London, 1800, p. x. 


* I went from God to God, until they cried from me in me, 

“O Thou 11'" 

1 Verily, I am Ood, there is no God exoept me, so worship me. 
Glory to me t How great is my majesty i ’ 

‘ Nothing is better for man than to be without aught, having 
no asceticism, no theory, no practice. When he Is without 
all, ho is with all.’ 

'Creatures are subject to states, but the gnostic has no 
state, because his vestiges are obliterated and his 
individuality (huteyiat) passes away in the individuality 
of Another and his traces are effaced by Another’s traces.' 

At this time earnest Safls did not habitually and 
openly indulge in the language of ‘ deification.’ 
The doctrine underlying it was esoteric, reserved 
for adepts in theosophy, who usually were more 
discreet than Bflyazla and tfallftj. They saw the 
necessity of keening their mystical theories in 
close touch with the religion which they professed. 
Consequently the Qur'an and the Sunna were 
proclaimed to be the standard to which not only 
speculation but also spiritual feelings and Btates 
must conform. 

Let us now consider the methods whereby a 
reconciliation was effected and take a general 
survey of the relations existing between $Qlism 
and Islam. 

3. The Law, the Path, and the Truth.— The 

Qur’ftn contains a few passages from which it can 
fairly be argued that Muhammad had in him 
something of the mystic, but that book as a whole 
is no better fitted than the Pentatouch to form the 
basis of a system of mysticism. Nevertheless, the 
Safls, adopting tho Shfite principle of allegorical 
interpretation ( ta'tvil ), were able to prove to their 
own satisfaction that every verse ana word of the 
sacred text hides treasures of meaning which God 
reveals to the elect ^meanings which flash upon 
the inward eye in moments of rapt meditation. 
So much being granted, one can imagine that it 
was easy to show Qur'anic authority for any 
mystical doctrine whatsoever and to maintain that 
Satism was really the esoteric teaching of the 
Prophet communicated by him to his son-in-law, 
’All b. Abi Talib. From the same principle it 
follows that the Safi interpretation of lslftm 
admits an endless variety of divergent and even 
contradictory beliefs and practices, all of which ex 
hypothesi are equally valid in kind, though not in 
degree, since the meanings of tho Qur'an are in- 
finite and reveal themselves to each mystic in pro- 
portion to the spiritual capacity with which he is 
endowed. Hence the Sails are not a sect, and 
there is no uniform body of doctrine constituting 
what is called 4 §flfism. The many-sidedness of 
the term is exemplified by the innumerable 
attempts made to define it.* Similarly, tho 
attitude of the Sufis towards Muhammadan 
religious law depends on a subjective criterion. 
Some punctiliously fulfilled their ritual obligations, 
while at the same time they recognized that forms 
of worship have only a relative value in comparison 
with * the works or the heart,’ or are altogether 
worthless except as symbols of spiritual realities. 
To make the pilgrimage, e.a,, is to journey away 
from sin ; to put on the pilgrim's garb ( ihrdm ) is 
to cast off with one's every-day clothes all sensual 
thoughts and feelings. This is a well-known 
doctrine of the Isma’ills, from whom the §flffa 
seem to have borrowed it.* Others are antinomian, 
whether they be free-thinking and free-living 
dervishes, genuine mystics like the Mal&matls 
described by Hujwlrl,* whose fear of men's praise 
caused them deliberately to act in such a way as 
to incur reprobation, or gnostics supremely in- 
different to the shadow-snows of religion and 

1 Of. Kim at- Luma’, p. 72 f. 

* See JR AS, 1906, p. 830 ff. ; Golddher, Vorleiungen, p. 166. 

iOf. Kitdb al‘Luma\ p. 172 f. (Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, 

p. 91 f.) with Browne's lAterary Hist . of Persia, iL 241 f. 

* Kashf al-MaMub, tr. Nicholson, p. 66; cf. M. Hartmann, 
Der islamisohs orient, Berishts un4 Forschungen, Berlin, 1899- 
*919, L 196 f. 
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morality in a pli&ntom world. Many $<lfl8, how- 
ever, insist that, normally at any rate, perfect 
realization of the Truth {haqigat]—i.e. the con- 
summation of the mystical life — is not only 
compatible with observance of the Law (sharVat) 
but includes it as a facet or aspect of the whole. 
This view will be better explained if we give a 
brief account of its ethical and psychological ! 
basis. 

The Sdfls regarded themselves as a peculiarly 
favoured class, possessing an esoteric knowledge 
of the Qur’ftn and the apostolic traditions, and 
using technical expressions which no ordinary 
Muslim could understand. This fostered a feeling 
of brotherhood, and it was not long before traces 
of organization began to appear. Eminent mystics 
athered round them groups of disciples (Bniail at 
rst) for private instruction and in course of time 
became recognized teachers, heads of mystical 
schools, and abbots presiding over convents whore 
Siifis were trained. It was generally held that for 
those entering on the religious life a teacher was 
indispensable. A self-trained mystic, who had 
not passed through the discipline prescribed by 
a spiritual director (shaikh, pxr, murshid ), was 
looked upon with suspicion. The authority of the 
shaikhs was absolute. It lay with them to decide 
whether the novice, after his probationary period, 
should be granted leave to take the vow of 
obedience to his master which was exacted from 
all candidates for initiation. Ilujwlrl mentions a 
three years' probation. 

‘The Unit year la devotod to service of the people fi.s. the 
{jjufiHl, the second year to service of God, and the third year to 
watching over his own heart. He can serve the people, only 
when he placet himself in the rank of servants and all others In 
the rank of masters, i.t., he must regard all, without exception, 
os being better than himself and must doom it hit duty to serve 
all alike. And he can serve God, only when he cute off all his 
•elfish interests relating either to the present or to the future 
life, and worships God for God's soke alone. . . . And he can 
watch over his heart, only when his thoughts are collected and 
overy caro is dismissed, so that in communion with God he 
guards his heart from the assaults of heedleasnesa.’ 1 

On taking the vow of initiation, the novice was 
invested by his shaikh with the khirqa or mur- 
aqqa'a , a garment made of pieces of cloth stitched 
together, which in later times superseded the 
woollen dress worn by tho original Safis. This 
ceremony marked his admission to the $QfI brother- 
hood. Occasionally a §ttfl might be invested with 
two khiraas by ditFerent shaikhs , as happened to 
Abu Sa’ia ibn Abi ’1-Khair. The veneration which 
the shaikhs inspired in their disciples is well 
known. Dhu ’1-Nfln went so far as to say that the 
true disciple should be more obedient to his master 
than to God Himself.* The rule, method, and 
religious practice inculcated by the shaikh and 
followed Dv the disciple constitute the Path 
((ariqa), Accordingly, the Path has no fixed and 
uniform character ; its details are determined by 
the individnality of the teacher. The fariqas of 
the dervish orders exemplify thiB divergence. 
Broadly speaking, the Path corresponds to tho 
via purgaliva of mediaeval Christian mysticism. 
Hunger, solitude, and silence are the chief weapons 
employed in the war against 1 the flesh ’ ( nafs ). 
The ascetie and ethical discipline is divided into a 

R essive series of ‘ stations ’ (maqdmdt), which 
earner must traverse, making himself perfect 
in every one of them before advancing to the next. 
They vary in number and order, but the first place 
is usually occupied by 1 repentance ’ or * conversion ’ 
( tauba ), i.e. turning away from sin towards God. 
The moral ideal of the §afls is unselfishness, 
whether it take the form of renouncing worldly 
possessions and desires, sincerity in word and deed 
without regard for the good opinions of others, 

1 Kashf ed-Matftib, tr. Nicholaon, p. 54. 

* Tadkkirat al-auliyA, 1, 131, 7. 


patience, humility, charity, or trust in God and 
single-hearted devotion to His will. 1 These are 
the fruits of the Path, but its true end is attained 
by means of exercises in spiritual meditation and 
recollection which prodisposo and prepare the 
disciple for ecstatic experiences. It may be that 
he will never reach that end ; ecstasy is an incalcul- 
able gift of divine grace and cannot be extorted. 
But the $afls had a method of their own for pro- 
ducing the Btate of mind in which ‘ revelation ’ of 
the unseen was most likely to occur. They called 
it dhikr (‘ recollection ’), set the highest value upon 
it, and deemed it the corner-stone of practical 
religion. 9 The simplest form of dhikr is the con- 
tinual repetition or the name Allfth or of some 
short litany, accompanied with intense concentra- 
tion on the thought of God. 9 Concentration 
might be assisted by other means, hucIi as flagella- 
tion and holding the breath, until tho sense of 
personality gradually disappeared in a state of 
trance. 

1 The first stage of dhikr Is to forget self, and the last stage Is 
the effocement of the thinker in the act of thought, without 
consciousness of thought, and such absorption in the object of 
thought as precludes return to the subject thereof. '4 Con- 
certed performances of dhikr , with music and dancing, were 
introduced at an early date, and their demoralising effect on 
neophytes is noted by Hujwiri.® Such prayer-services, as is 
well known, play an important part in the ritual of the dervish 
orders.* 

A general view of Sufi psychology, so far as it 
bears on the ecstatic life, may be obtained from 
Qushairi 7 or from the more systematic treatment 
of tho subject by Ghazall in the second half of his 
Ihyd* 

Thoro are four terms which, taken together, comprfso the 
sensual, spiritual, and intellectual nature of man : (1) na/tt, the 
appetitive soul ; (2) rvJi, the spirit ; (3) qalb % the heart ; (4) 
‘aql, the Intelligence. The nafs , being the seat of the passions, 
is wholly evil ; Its mortification by means of asceticism Is the 
Sufi's holy war (jihad). The qalb and the rUh (to which 
Qushairi adds the ttirr, the inmost ground of the qalb) are the 
proper organs of the mystical life and are not clearly dis- 
tinguished from one another. Qalb , as used by tfufis. does not 
signify the heart of flesh, but ‘a transcendental subtlety * or 
non-material essence whereby the realities of all things are per- 
ceived and reflected os in a mirror. Ilonce the phrase oeulus 
cordis has equivalents in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. Rut 
the power of the heart to jierceive and reflect spiritual realities 
depends on its purity. It Is veiled in greater or leBS degree by 
sensuous impressions— sin, egoism, book-learning, traditional 
faith, etc. ; and, in proportion os these veils are removed, Its 
vision of reality becomes uioro perfect. God alone can purify 
it, but the need for co-operation with the act of divine grace is 
asserted by those tyufis who follow the Path and attach par- 
ticular importance to the methods of recollection (dhikr) and 
meditation (murdqabat), by which the heart is purged of every- 
thing except the thought of God. The * stations * (maqamat) 
of the Path, which belong to the mystic’s practical religion, 
are bul>ordinate to tho 1 states’ (a liwdl), which belong to his 
Inner life. The term ‘ state * (hdl) denotes a rnood of feeling, a 
spiritual disposition or experience, which God causes to pass 
over the heart ; it is not subject to human control, but comes 
and goes as God wills ; usually it Is transient, but it may abide 
permanently. The classification of al^wal in pairs of opposites 
— e.g., hope and fear, expansion and contraction, presence and 
absence— answers to psychological facts familiar to students of 
mysticism. Passively yielding to the divine influences which 
Bwing him to and fro in an ascending scale, the Qufi is < the son 
of his time/ dominated by the * state ' In which he finds himself 
at the moment, oblivious of the past and without thought of 
the future. The highest 'states’ are ecstatlo. and the term 
fydl is often synonymous with ecstasy, though It bad not this 
special sense originally. 

Here we come back to the point at issue between 
§afism and Islam. Through ecstasy tho SflfI 
reaches tho plane of the Truth (haqlqat), whore he 
is one with God. The person tuns enraptured 

1 See B. Hartmann, Das $ufltum nach al-tfnschairi, p. 44 ff. 

> See art. Asceticism (Muslim). 

> Cf. D. B. Macdonald, Religious Attitude and Life in Islam , 
p. 266 f. 

4 Nafabdt al-uns, 161, 18. » Kashf al-Mafyub, 420, 

> Cf. E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs of 
the Modem Egyptian*, London, 1871, I. 309; Macdonald, 
Aspects of Islam, New York, 1911, p. 100 ff. ; J. P. Brown, The 
Dervishes, or Oriental Spiritualism, London, 1868. 

t R. Hartmann, Das IjfufUum nach at $u*chairi, p. 09 f. 

4 Summarised in Macdonald, Religious Attitude, and Life in 
Islam, p. 220 ff. 
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{ majdhiib ) is a saint {wall) ; no further testimony 
is required, since the doctrine that a saint who 
violates the Law is thereby shown to be an 
impostor applies only when the ecstatic fit has 
subsided. And in any case, it was argued, a 
divinely inspired man must not be judged by 
appearances ; his knowledge of unseen things may 
justify liim in doing what religion and morality 
condemn: the story of Moses and Khadir 1 illus- 
trates this. Ecstasy not being confined to one 
sex, the Sufi legend includes a long roll of women, 
to whom* a separate section is sometimes allotted 
in standard hngiographical works. In accordance 
witli the thenpathetic character of Muslim saints, 
their miracles {kardmdt — x a P^ cr / JLara ) are described, 
not as wrought by them, but as granted or mani- 
fested to them ; and, while the higher Sfliism declares 
that ‘reliance on miracles hinders the eloct from 
penetrating to the inmost shrine of the Truth,* 
and that 1 the greatest miracle is the substitution of 
a good quality for a had one,* the popular wall 
cannot, even if he wishes, avoid the reputation 
of being gifted witli powers which Muslims call 
‘extraordinary* and Europeans ‘supernatural.* 
The saints form an invisible hierarchy by which 
the order of the world is maintained. At their 
head stands the qn(b (‘axis*), under him inferior 
grades of sanctity — nuqabd , autdd, abrclr , abddl 
or budala , etc.— the numbers of each class increas- 
ing in proportion to its distance from the qn{b . 8 
Probably this idea was taken over by the §QfIs 
from the Shf ites and Isma’ilis. 8 

The Safi theory of ecstasy recognizes two aspects 
of the ’experience of oneness with God. These 
aspects are symbolized by such negative terms as 
/and (‘passing-away* from individuality), faqd 
(‘self-loss*), sukr (‘intoxication*), with their posi- 
tive counterparts baqd (‘abiding in God*), waid 
(‘finding God’), and .ythw (‘sobriety’). In the 
controversy which arose as to the relative values 
of the ocstatic state and the subsequent return 
to consciousness* it is easy to discern the same 
motives as ranged Sufis on opposit-e sides in regard 
to the question, \Vere they antinomian or not ? 
From the standpoint of pure Soiism there is 
nothing beyond the supreme negation of self, 
when ‘the mortal disappears’ and religion no 
longer exists ; but logic compels those Safls who 
are more than nominal Muslims to set the life in 
God against and above the death to self, and to 
find the highest mystical experience in the state 
of conscious clairvoyance which succeeds the 
moment of ecstasy. 

• The full circle of deification must comprehend both the 
inward and outward aspects of Deity— the One and the Many, 
the Truth and the Law. It Is not enough to escape from all 
that Is creaturcly without entering into the eternal life of God 
the Creator as manifested in His works. To abide in God (baad), 
after having passed away from selfhood (/and), is the mark of 
the Perfect Man, who not only Journeys to God, i.e. passes from 
plurality to unity, but in and with Gnd, i.e. continuing in the 
unitive state, he returns with God to the phenomenal world 
from which he set out, and manifest* unity in plurality. In this 
descent ... he brings down and displays the Truth to man- 
kind while fulfilling the duties of the religious law.* 0 

Such a compromise could not restore the balance 
effectually. The Rafis might do homage to the 
Law, but they ranked it below the Truth and 
even below the Path. And, if the Truth is above 
the Law, yet not in contradiction with it, the 
view was plausible that, when a man has attained 
to the Truth, all his acts and words are holy and 
in harmony with the spirit of the Law, however 
they may seem to clash with its letter. Still, a 


i QttfMn, xvlii. 64-80. , A 

% Ct. E. Blochet, * Etudes sur l’fcoterisme musulman/ JA, 
0th ser., xx. [19021 40 If. ; Hujwiri, Kaehf al-MahJub, p. 214. 

l Ibn Khaldun, Prolegomena, tr. M. de Slane, Paris, 1802-68, 
ill. 104 ff. ; of. H. 8. Nyberg, KUnnere Schriften da Jim al - 
" A rahi, Leyden, 101 0, introd. , p. 118. 

* Of. Hujwiri, Kaehf al-Malmtb, p. 184 f. 

6 Nicholson* 77m J Mystics of Islam , p. 163. 


via media had to be secured, even at the price of 
illogical concessions on both sides. 

A Persian Sufi, writing in the 5th cent., laments that his con- 
temporaries ‘give the name of “ law *' to their lusts, call their 
own senseless fancies “divine knowledge/* the motions of the 
heart and affections of the animal bou! “ divine love,'* heresy 
“poverty,” scepticism “purity," disbelief in positive religion 
“a passing away from self,** neglect of the Law of the Prophet 
41 the mystio path." 1 1 

In A.D. 1045 Qusliniri published his famous 
* Epistle on Rafism * (Risdla ft % ilm alda^awvmf), 
recalling to his fellow-mystics how in past times 
great Safls spoke and behaved as good Muslims 
and Bet an example of piety which their unworthy 
successors had almost forgotten. That thoso pro- 
tests were nob made in vain was due above all to 
Ghazall. 9 lie fused the traditional and mystical 
elements into one mass. Ilis work was fasting 
because it took shape not so much from the force 
of his mind as under the pressure of a searching 
spiritual experience: he hod worked out ana 
solved the problem in himself before ho gave the 
result in his books. Fifty years after the* appear- 
ance of Qushairi’s Risdla Ghazall resigned the 
professorship of theology and canon law which he 
held in the fti?amlya college at Baghdad and went 
into retirement as a Safi. lie lias told us in pages 
as fascinating as Newman’s Apologia how his 
studies and meditations at last made his conversion 
inevitable, through what struggles he shed off* 
philosophy, scholasticism, and legalism, and gained 
the certainty that the central truth of religion lies 
in the inner life of the soul. 8 By frankly accept- 
ing the main Safi position Ghazall gave a new 
meaning to Islam and an assured place within its 
fold to many earnestly religious men and women 
whom the formalists would have driven out if thoy 
could. Henceforth Islam is in large measure a 
mystical faith. But Ghazall always remained a 
Muslim in two essential points: (1) his reverence 
for the religious law, (2) his view of the nature of 
God. He shut the door against pantheism by 
insisting on the dogma that the Divine Being is 
personal, unique, distinct from all other beings. 
In so far as the human soul has these attributes, it 
is capable of knowing God ; but it can never be 
identified with God. Our knowledge of Goa 
depends on His will to make Himself known 
through revelation to prophets and saints whom 
He created. This left Allah spiritualized and 
brought near to men’s hearts, but still Allah, not 
the All in One. It may be said that Ghazall 
belongs to Islam r&ther than to Islamic mysticism, 
and that, inasmuch as ho is not a pantheist, ho is 
not a typical Safi. This seems true. On the 
other hand, while Safls who are pantheists often 
use language implying belief in a personal God, 
such belief is by no means inconsistent with the 
full theory of j rand, or at least may be sincerely 
combined with it. 

4. God, man, and the universe.— Upon the founda- 
tion of experimental mysticism tne §afis built 
a theology and a philosophy of which the forms 
are aB various in content and expression as the 
materials are diverse in origin. It is a notable fact 
that the oldest scheme of this kind— which has 
recently been made accessible through the publica- 
tion of the Kitdb al-J'awdsin of Uallaj 4 — was derived 
from the Christian doctrine of two natures in God. 

According to HalUJ (q.v.), the eeeenoe of God’s essence Is love. 
Before the creation God loved Himself in absolute unity and 
through love revealed Himself to Himself alone. Then, desiring 
to behold that love-in-aloneness, that love without otherness 


1 Hujwiri, Katyal-MaW*, p. 8. 

* See art Ethics and Morality (Muslim). 

* See al-Munqidh min ad-daldl, tr. Barbier de Meynord, JA 
vii. lx. 5ff. j D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim 
Theology , Jurisprudence and Constitutional Theory , London* 
1008 , p. 216 f. 

4 See Literature. 
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and duality, as an external object, lie brought forth from non- 
exlatenoe an image of Himself, endowed with all His attributes 
and names. This divine image is Adam, In and by whom Qod is 
made manifest tfall&j, however, maintains a certain distinction 
between the divine and human natures. Even in their mystical 
union some personality survives : divinity (Idhut) is infused in— 
not confused with— humanity (nasut), os wine in water : hence 
the deified 1 man cries, * Ana *l-Uaqq % * '/ am God.'i The 
markedly Christian flavour of the ijiill&Jlan doctrine, together 
with its author's use of the heretical term bultil (' infusion ’ or 
'incarnation ’), condemned It in Muslim eyes, and later 9uf» 
take care to give it a monistic interpretation ; Ilm al-'Arabi, 
s.o., reduces the liihut and ndgut to correlative and interchange- 
able aspects of the one reality. Yet the magnitude of the debt 
which $Qflsm owes to tfall&j can hardly be overestimated. His 
doctrine, though formally rejected, introduced and established 
In Islftm the revolutionary idea that there is a principle of 
difference in the Absolute itself. 

An important school of Sufis, whose watchword 
is c the unity of being * (wahdat al-wujUd or ittihfid), 
hold that reality is one, that all apparent multi- 

S is a mode of unity, and that tlie phenomenal 
outward manifestation of the real. Their 
views may he illustrated by giving some account 
of a work entitled The Man perfect in Knowledge of 
the Last and First Things by *Abd al-Karlm al- Jill, 
a mystic of the 15th century A.D. 2 

The essence of God is unknowable perse ; we 
must seek knowledge of it through its names and 
attributes. It is a substance with two accidents, 
eternity and everlastingness; with two qualities, 
creativoness and creatureliness ; with two descrip- 
tions, uncreatedness and origination in time ; with 
two names, Lord and slave (i.e. God and man); 
with two aspects, the outward or visible, which is 
the present world, and the inward or invisible, 
wliicn is the world to come. Pure being, as such, 
lias neither name nor attribute; only when it 
gradually descends from its absoluteness and enters 
the realm of manifestation do names and attributes 
appear imprinted on it. The sum of these attributes 
is the phenomenal universe, which is phenomenal 
in the sense that it shows reality under the form 
of externality. Although the distinction of essence 
and attribute must be admitted if wo are to think 
of tlie universe at all, the two are ultimately one, 
like water and ice. The so-called phenomenal 
world— the world of attributes— is no illusion ; it 
really exists os the self-revelation or other self of 
the Absolute. It expresses God's idea of Himself ; 
for, as I bn al- Arab! says, 

' Wo ourselves arc the attributes by which we describe God : 
our existence is merely an objccti flcation of H is existence. God 
is necessary to us in order that we may exist, while we ate 
necessary to Him, in order that He may be manifested to Him- 
self.' 

The simple essence, apart from all qualities and 
relations, Jill calls 'the darkness* ( al-ama ). It 
develops consciousness by passing through three 
stages which modify its purity and simplicity. The 
first stage is ononoss (ahadiyat), the second is 
1 He-ness’ (hnmyat), the third is ‘I-ness’ ( aniyat ). 
By this process of descent absolute being becomes 
the subject and object of all thought and reveals 
itself os divinity with distinctive attributes em- 
bracing the whole series of existence. While every 
appearance displays some attribute of reality, man 
is the microcosm m which all these attributes are 
united, and in him alone does the Absolute become 
conscious of itself in all its diverse aspects. This 
can only mean that the Absolute, having completely 
realized itself in human nature, returns into itself 
through the medium of human nature, or, in mysti- 
cal language, that God and man become one in the 
perfect man— the divinely rapt prophet or saint— 
whose religious function as a mediator between 
man and God corresponds with his metaphysical 
I Kitab al’Tawasln, ed. Maratgnon, p. 129 f. 

■Bo* Shaikh Muhammad Iqb&), The Development of Meta- 
physics in Persia, p. 160 ff. ; Nicholson, 1 The S&fi Doctrine of 
the Perfect Man,' in The Quest, viil. [1917] 645 ff. A more ade- 
quate account of .Tili'a work will be found In the present writer’s 
Studies in Islamic Mysticism (in the press). 


function as the unifying principle by which the 
opposed terms of reality and appearance are 
harmonized. Therefore the upward movement of 
the Absolute, from the sphere of manifestation 
bock to the unmanifeRted essence, takes place in 
and through tho unitive experience of the soul ; 
and so we have exchanged metaphysics for mysti- 
cism. Jill recognizes three phases of this experience 
running parallel, as it were, to the three stages— 
oneness, He-ness, and I-ness— traversed by the 
Absolute in its descent to consciousness, viz. the 
illumination of the names, the illumination of the 
attributes, and the illumination of tlie essence. 
Tho perfect man is the final cause of creation, tlie 
preserver of the universe, the qu(b ('axis 1 ) on 
which all the spheres of existence revolve. He is 
a copy made in the imago of God — a type of the 
essence with its two correlated attributes, divinity 
and humanity. Hence his roal nature is threefold, 
as Jill expressly declares in the following verses : 

1 If you say that lfc (the essence) it One, you are right ; or If you 
say that it it Two, it it in foot Two ; 

Or if you tay, “ No, it it Three," you are right, for that is the 
real nature of man.’ i 

Coming from a Muslim, who identifies the ab- 
solutely perfect man with the prophet Muhammad, 
this Trinitarian doctrine is very remarkable ; but 
we must remember that the §tms generally regard 
Muhammad as the Logos, the Light of God wliich 
existed before the creation of the world, and for 
the sake of which all things were mode. 1 The 
Logos iB manifested in every age by the prophets 
ana saints, who alone are actually perfect, though 
all men are potentially so. 

Other §QfIs enumerate 'five different planes of 
existence (hayardt-i khamsa ), which Iosob in true 
Being as it descends,’ 1 and many adopt the Neo- 
Platonic scheme of emanation. 4 

The theory that all existence, thought, and 
action are really divine leads to consequences from 
which the Sttfis do not shrink. # In the first place, 
the universo must be essentially good. Even 
infidelity and sin are effects of the divine activity 
and belong to the divine perfection. Satan himself 
glorifies God, inasmuch as his disobedience is 
subordinate to the eternal will. Yet some at- 
tributes, i.e. some aspects in which God shows 
Himself, such as majesty and wrath, are relatively 
less perfect than othors, such as beauty and mercy. 
What men ooll evil is privation, not-being. In 
relation to the One, who has no opposite, it is 
nothing ; it appears only in the phenomenal world, 
where things are manifested per contraria. Simi- 
larly, all religious beliefs must be essentially true. 
Goa, as Ibn al- ArabI says, is not limited by any 
one creed. 

To summarize Jill once more : the different forms of worship 
result from the variety of names and attributes by which Qod 
reveals Himself in creation. Every name and attribute produces 
its own oharaoteristio effect ; e.y., God is the true Guide (al- 
ii udi) ; but He is also the Misleader (al-Mu^itl), for the Qurfcn 
says : 1 Allah shall lead the wicked into error.’ If any one of 
His names had remained Ineffectual and unreallzml, His self- 
manifestation would not have been complete. Therefore He 
sent His prophets, in order that thooe who followed them might 
worship Him as the One who guides mankind to salvation, aud 
that those who disobeyed them might worship Him os the One 
who leads mankind to perdition. Ho is the truth or essence 
of every belief. Idolaters worship the being who permeates 
each atom of the material world ; dualists adore the Creator 
and creature in one ; morions (fire- worshippers) the unity in 
which all names and attributes pass away, Just as Are destroys 
all natural properties and transmutes thorn to its own nature ; 
those who deny the existence of a Creator really worship 
Him in respect of His He-ness, in which He is potentially 
but not actually creative. It follows that all men are saved at 
the lost But Jilf, as a Muslim, is obliged to make distinctions. 


1 Al-insdn al-k&mil , Cairo, a.h. 1300, p. 10, 1. 21 f. 

9 Tor Andrae, Die person Muhammade, Stockholm, 1918, 
p. 88311. 

• See E. J. W. Gibb, Hist, qf Ottoman Poetry , l. 54 f. 

4 Of. Nicholson, Selected Poems from the Divdni Shamsi 
Tabriz , Cambridge, 1898, p. xxxii l 
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The more completely end universally the Idee of Ood is presented 
In any form of worship, the more perfect that form must be. 
Religions revealed through e prophet contain the fullest measure 
of truth, end among these the most excellent is Isl&m. Non* 
Muslims, although their felicity is ultimately assured, suffer 
retribution : in the case of those who acknowledge no prophet, 
because they invented forms of worship for themselves ; and, 
in the oase of Jews and Christians, because they altered the one 
revelation brought by all the prophets from Adam to Muhammad. 
JQi finds In Christianity the nearest approach to his own 
monistic interoretatiou of Isl&m. Christians (he save) recognise 
the two complementary sides of true belief concerning Ood, viz. 
that from one point of view He is above all likeness, while from 
the other point of view He reveals Himself in tbe forms of His 
oraatures. Their mistake lies in the limitation to which they 
have subjected the principle that Ood becomes manifest in this 
way. Ood said in the Qur’&n. 4 1 breathed my spirit into 
Adam*: and here the name Adam signifies every human in- 
dividual. The worship of those who behold Ood in man is the 
highest of all. Something of this vision Christians possess, and 
their doctrine about Jesus is a bridge tliat will lead them at last 
to the knowledge that mankind are like mirrors set face to face, 
each of which contains what is in all ; and so they will behold 
God in themselves and declare Him to be absolutely One. 

5. $ufl poetry. — Among the practices devised by 
the Sails for the purpose of stimulating religious 
emotion there is none more potent than that which 
they name ‘audition’ (sama\ i.e. listening to 
music and song. 1 Countless stories are tola of 
Sufis who were thrown into ecstasy on hearing a few 
linos of verse chanted inadvertently by a singing- 
girl or with intention by one of themselves. Such 
versos were usually erotic, but not mystical ; the 
allegorical sense was not given by the poet but was 
supplied by the hearer. In Safi poetry, of course, 
it is otherwise ; here the poct f s meaning is mystical, 
however sensuous may De the form in wnich it 
lurks. And often the two kinds are so like each 
other superficially that, unless we have some clue 
to the intention of the writer, we cannot easily 
decide whether we are reading an ode of human 
love or a hymn addressed to the Deity.* If it 
be asked why the Sflfis make such faTge use 
of erotic and bacchanalian symbolism, the answer 
is that they could find no analogy more sug- 
gestive and bettor adapted to shadow forth the 
states of enthusiasm and ecstasy which their poots 
describe. 

f Wine, torch, and beauty are epiphanies of Verity, 

For it Is that which is revealed under all forms soever. 

Wine and torch aro the transport and light of the knower ; 

Behold The Beauty, for it is hidden from none. 

Wine, torch, and beauty, all’ aro present ; 

Negleot not to embrace that Beauty. 

Quaff the wine of dying to self, and for a season 

Perad venture you will be freod from the dominion of self. 

Drink wine, for its cup is the face of the Friend ; 

The flagon (h His eye drunken and flown with wine. 1 • 

This poetry is the chief glory of Persian litera- 
ture. It may bo studied in the quatrains 
attributed to Aba Sa’Id b. Abi’l-Khair, 4 in the 

em8 of Faridu’ddln ’Afctftr, 8 Jalftl al-dln Rami 
*. and jAml, 8 or in the Guhhani Raz of 
taUmad Shabistari. Whintield’s edition of the 
last-named work 7 is provided with explanatory 
notes and may be recommended as the best intro- 
duction to the subject. In Arabio this genre of 
poetry takes a more conventional form, which is 
not so attractive to Western readers, but the odes 
of Ibn al- Farid 8 are exceedingly fine, while those 


1 Of. D. B. Macdonald, 1 Emotional Religion in Islam as affected 
by Musio and Singing,' JR A S, 1001, pp. 106 ff., 706 ff. ; Hujwiri, 
Kashfal-Malim, p. 303 (T. 

* See Nicholson, Mystics qf Islam , p. 102 ff. 

* Qulshani /id*, ed. and tr. E. H, Whinfleld, London, 1880, 
p. 78 f. 

4 Text and Germ. tr. by H. Kthd in SiUunyaberiehte der k. 
haver. Akad. der Wissenschaften, Philos. -philol. Olasse, lxxix. 
pi, 2 11876] p. 146 f., lxxxix. pfc. i. [1878] p. 88 f. ; of. E. G. Browne, 
TAt. Mist. qf Persia, li. 261 ff. 

b La Poet He philosophique et reliyieuse the* Us Persans, , 
d'aprls U Mantle uttair, ou U Langage dee oiseaux*, ed. and tr. 


Gardn de Tassy, Paris, 1864. 

fundzulaikha, tr. R. 


T. H. Griffith, London, 1882. 


® Yusuf un 
7 London, 1880. 

b Of. Grangoret de Lagrange, Anthologie arabe, Paris, 1828, p. 
25 ff. ; Nicholson, LitTBiH. qfthe Arabs , p. 808 ff. 


of Ibn al-'Arabl, 1 in spite of their recondite style, 
contain some passages of great beauty. Of the 
Turkish §aff poets the most interesting is Neslml, 8 
a fervent admirer of Qallftj and a member of the 
sect known as j^urnfis, who derive their title from 
the mystic significations which they attach to the 
letters of the alphabet and to combinations of these. 1 

The $afi poet is not directly ooncemed with 
metaphysics. 

He 1 lets his heart be wholly filled by tbe sublime conceptions 
of all-embracing Unity and all-oonquering Love which form tbe 
real basis whereon all the rest is built. ... He sees how the 
Truth Is the one source of all existence, diffused throughout the 
universe through omanation after emanation ; how the Primal 
Intelligence, itself rayed out from the One, rays out in turn the 
Primal Soul; how the Divine Names cost their light upon the 
darkness of not* being, each atom of whioh mirror-like reflects 
one. He sees how the Awful Attributes of the Truth are 
reflected in the existence of hell and the devils, and how the 
Beautiful Attributes are reflected In that of Paradise and the 
angels. He further sees how Man reflects all the Attributes, 
Awful and Beautiful alike, and is thus tbe Microcosm, summing 
up the universe in himself. He thus sees how it is the Truth 
alone that is acting through all things, and moreover how this 
action is a never-ceasing, never-pausing process, every existent 
atom being each Instant clothed with a fresh phenomenal efflux 
radiated from the Source of Existence, and being again stripped 
of it, bo that the whole contingent universe is momentarily 
talng annihilated and re-created, though the successive acts 
of destruction and renewal follow one another in suoh swift 
succession that they are wholly Imperceptible, and all appears 
as one uninterrupted line, even as an unbroken circle of fire Is 
seen if a single spark shall be whirled quickly round. But the 
poet may not rest content with the mere perception of these 
high mysteries ; indeed that very Love widen haBreve ‘ 
to him impels him to seek reunion with the Truth.’ 4 

God, a« the poots conceive Him, is the eternal 
Beauty which by the necessity of its nature desires 
to be loved, manifests itself for the sake of love, 
nnd is the real object of all love. Even earthly 
love is a type of spiritual, a bridgo leading to 
reality. 8 The soul, being divine in its essence, 
longs for union with that from which it is separated 
by the illusion of individuality, and this longing 
aspiration, which urges it to pass away from self- 
hood and to riso on the wings of ecstasy, is tho 
only means whereby it can return to its original 
home. Love transmutes into pure gold the base 
phenomenal alloy of which every creature partakes. 
While reason is dualistic, love unifies by transcend- 
ing thought. 

'He comes, a moon whose like the sky ne’er saw, awake or 
dreaming, 

Crowned with eternal flame no flood can lay. 

Lo, from tho flagon of thy love, O Lord, my soul is swimming, 
And ruined all my body’s house of olay I 

When first the Giver of the grape my lonely heart befriended, 
Wine fired my bosom and my veins filled up, 

But when his image all mine eye possessed, a voice descended : 
"Well done, O sovereign Wine and peerless Cup ! " 

Love’s mighty arm from roof to base each dark abode is hewing 
Where chinks reluctant catch a golden ray. 

My heart, when Love’s sea of a sudden burst into its viewing, 
Leaped headlong in, with " Find me now who may 1 

The following passages further illustrate the 
manner in which this principle is applied by Safi 
poets. 

Love is the final cause of oreation : 

' In solitude, where Being signless dwelt, 

And all the universe still dormant lay 
Concealed in selflessness, One Being was. 

Exempt from "I”* or "Thou ’’-ness, ana apart 
From all duality ; Beauty 8upreine, 

Unmanifest except unto Itself 

By Its own light, yet fraught with power to charm 

The souls of all . . . 

But Beauty cannot brook 
Oonoealment and the veil, nor patient rest 
Unseen and unadmired : ’twill Durst all bonde 
And from its prlson-oaaement to the world 
Reveal Itself . . . 

I TariumAn al-Ashw&q, ed. and tr. Nicholson, London, 1911. 

* Gibb, i. 886 ff. 

* See E. Q. Browne, in JRAS, 1808, p. 61 ff. ; O. Huart and 
Peyleeouf Rift, TsxUs persans relatifs a la sects dee UauroQfis , 
London, 1009. 

4 Gibb, 1. 66 f. B See Gibb, I. 20 f., 68 f. 

8 Divdni Shamti Tabriz, p. 842. 
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Wherever Boauty dwells* 

Such is its nature and its heritage 

From Everlustlng Beauty, which emerged 

From realms of purity to shine upon 

The worlds* and all the souls which dwell therein. 

Each speck of matter did He constitute 
A mirror, causing each one to reflect 
The beauty of Ills visage. From the rose 
Flashed forth His beauty, and the nightingale, 

Beholding it, loved madly. From that tire 
The candle drew the lustre which beguiles 
The moth to immolation . . . 

Beware i say not, “ He is All-Beautiful, 

And we His lovers." Thou art but the glass, 

And He the face confronting it, which casts 
Its image on the mirror. He alone 
Is manifest, and Thou in truth art hid. 

Furo love, like beauty, coming but from Him 

Keveals itself in thee. If steadfastly 

Thou canst regard, thou wilt at length pored vo 

He is the mirror also ; He alike 

The Treasure and the Casket. " I " and * 1 Thou " 

Have here no place, and are but phantasies 
Vuin and unreal.' * 

Love in the essence of all religions : 

' Soul of inlno, thou dawning Light : bo not far, () l>e not far t 
Love of mine, thou Vision bright : be not fur, O be not fur ! 

800 how well my Turban flttcth, yet the Parsec Girdle hinds 
me ; 

Cord and Wallet I bear light : he not far, O bo not fur i 
True Parsec and true Bruhiium, a Christian, yet a Mussulman, 
Thee I trust supreme by Itight : he not far, O he not far ! 

In all Mosques, Pagodas. Churches, 1 do find one Shrine alone ; 
Thy Face is there my sole delight : he not far, 0 be not far ! ' * 

The same principle enables the Sufi poet to solve 
the problems of evil and predestination. 

'The more a man loves, the deeper hu penetrates the divine 
purposes. Love is “the astrolabe of heavenly mysteries,” the 
eye-salve which clears the spiritual eye ami mukes it clair- 
voyant.'* 

Through love we can discern that evil, so far as it 
has any real existence— and in relation to God it 
has none— is a good in disguise or> ft t die worst, a 
necessary condition for the manifestation of good . 4 
As regards predestination, perfect love implies 
identity of will and thus abolishes the conflict 
between freedom and necessity. 

‘ The word “ compulsion " makes me impatient for hive's sake ; 
'Tis he who loves not that is fettered by compulsion. 

This la close communion with Clod, not compulsion, 

Tlus shining of the sun, and not a dark cloud.’ a 

The lyric poetry of Sufism reaches its highest 
mark in pantheistic hymns describing the states 
of fund (negation of individuality) and baqa 
(affirmation er universal consciousness). 

' Lo, for I to myself am unknown, now in God's name what 
must I do ? 

I adore not tho Grow nor the Crescent, 1 am not a Giaour tior 
a Jew. 

East nor West, land nor sea is my home, I have kin nor with 
angel nor gnome, 

I am wrought not of lire nor of foam, I am shaped not of dust 
nor of dew. 

I was born not in China afar, not in Soqsin and not in Bulghar ; 
Not in India, where five rivers are, nor Tr&q nor Khorus&u I 
grew. 

Not In this world nor that world I dwell, not in Paradisu, neither 
in Hell ; 

Not from Edeu and Klzw&n I fell, not from Adam my lineage 
I drew. 

In a ploco beyond uttermost Place, in a tract without Hhndow 
of trace, 

8 oul and body transcending I livo in the soul of «ny Loved One 
anew 1 '6 

Though many of these poems are exquisite in 
form and elaborate in style, it is difficult to regard 
them as products of conscious literary art, and tho 
presont writer is inclined to accept the statement 
that the odes of Jalal al-Dln Kami, Ibn al- Farid, 

1 J&mi, Yusuf u Zulaikhd , tr. E. O. Browne, in art. ' fiiifiism ’ 
In Religums Systems q / the World , p. 328 f. 

* Tr. after Riickort by W. Hastie In The Festival of Sprint/, 
from the Divan of Jetdleddln, Glasgow, 1903, p. 3. 

* Whlnfleld, Mamavi-i M a' navi ; the Spiritual Couplets of 
Maulana JaltUu-'d-dln Muhanxmad-i Rilmfl, London, 1808, 
Iutrod. p. 28. 

4 Nicholson, Mystics qf Islam, p. 00 f. 

5 Whlnfleld, Mamavi-i Ma*navi , p. 20. 

8 Divdni Sharmd Tabriz, p. 344. 
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Ibn nl-'Arabl, and other SflfI poets were often 
composed under the influence of ecstasy and ure in 
fact analogous to what is known as ‘automatic 
writing.* 1 Their rhythm and melody, combined 
with the symbolic form in which they are clothed, 
givo them a strange power of communicating to 
the reader the same iecling of rapture l>y which 
their composer was inspired ; and the effect is 
greatly ennanced when they are chanted with an 
accompaniment of music, as is customary among 
Sflfls engaged in dhikr . While students of this 
poetry cannot ignore the conventional rules of 
interpretation which assign a fixed allegorical 
meaning to a large number of words that are 
commonly used in a different sense, such a method 
may easily be pushed too far. Ibn al-'Arabl’H 
commentary on the Tarjuvum al-Ashmtq shows 
that even the author of a mystical ode is sometimes 
unable to explain its meaning. The ecstatie 
element appears only at intervals and seldom with 
its lirst intensity in narrative romances, which depict 
tho soul’s love of God and its ultimate union with 
Him as tho Btory of two human lovers— e.g., Yflsuf 
and Zulaikhfl, Laila and Majniln, Salfiman and 
Abs&l—and didactic poems, of which the Mamavi 
is the most celebrated. 

Literature.— This art. is supplementary to, and should ho 
read in connexion with, the art. Asceticism (Muslim). In the 
present writer's opinion, it would tie premature to aim at giving 
a historical conspectus of the subject, since adequate materials 
are not yet available. Further information concerning tho 
doctrines of individual fjufis will he found in the artt. *Abd 
al-QAdir al-JTlanT, 'Abd ar-HaxzAq, 1.1 ai.i.aj, Ihn Tupail, JalXl 
AL- ulN KHmI, MmiYt al-pTn iun al-'AkauT, amii-Hiia'kAnI, and 
SciiRAWARDf. 8ee also artt. Blrhsrdnrss (Mnhuminadan), 
Communion with Deity (Mindim), Dkrvibii, and Love (Muhamma- 
dan). 

(1) General.— F. A. G. Tholuck, Ssuflsmus sive Thensophia 
Pcrsarum panthcistica, Berlin, 1821 ; E. H. Palmer, Oriental 
Mysticism, Cambridge. 18H7 ; E. G. Browne, art. 1 f^uffisiii/ in 
Religious Systems of the World , London, 1892, p. 314 ff. ; 
I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam, Heidelberg, 1910, 
pp. 139-200 ; D. B. Macdonald, The. Religious Altitude and 
Life in Islam, Chicago, 1909 ; R. A. Nicholson, The Mystics of 
Islam. London, 1914 ; Hujwirl, Kashf al-Mahjuh, tr. 11. A. 
Nicholson, do. 1911. 

(2) Origin ami early development. — A. von Kremer, ( ieseh . 
der herrschenden Idem des I slams, Leipzig, 1868, p. 62 if. ; 

E. G. Browne, Literary Hist, of Persia, London, 1902-00, i. 
290 ff., 410 ff. : A. Merx, Idee und (irumllinien eincr allge- 
meinen tlesch. der My stile, Heidelberg, 1893, p. 26 ff. ; 
I. Goldziher, 'Malcrialien zur Entwickelungsgesch. des 
fyuflmnuN,' Vienna Oriental Journal , vol. xiii. [1899] no. 1, 
p. 36 ff. ; R. A. Nicholson, * An Historical Enquiry concerning 
the Origin and Development of $ufiism/ JR AS, 1906, p. 303 ff. ; 
D. S. Margollouth, The Early Development of Mohammedan- 
ism {II L), London, 1918, p. 167 ff. ; Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, 
The Development of Metaphysics in Persia, do. 1908, p. 96 ff. ; 
H. Frank, He it rag zur Erkenntniss des Sufismus nach Ibn 
Khaldun, Leipzig, 1884; L. Masslgnon, Kit Oh al-fawdsin, 
Paris, 1913; D. 5. Margollouth, 'Notice of the Writings of 
al-Harith al-Muhasihi, the first 9&fi Author,' in Trans, of the 
Third Intemat . Congress for the Hist, of Religions, Oxford, 
1908, i. 292 ff. ; R. Hartmann. Das Sufi turn nach al- Rusehairi, 
Hamburg, 1914; Al-Kuschairt's Darstellung des Stifitums, 
Berlin, 1914; I. Goldziher, * Neuplafconischo und gnostische 
Elcmente ini tfadith/ ZA xxii. [1908J 317 ff., A fiuddhisrnus 
hatdsa az Iszlamra, Budapest, 1903, tr. T. l)ukn, in J HAS, 1904, 
p. 126 ff. ; E. H. Whlnfield, ' Hellenism and Muhammadanism,' 
JR AS, 1906, p. 627 ff. ; R. A. Nicholson, ‘The Goal of 
Muhainmadun Mysticism,’ JHAS, 1913, p. 66 ff. 

(3) Doctrine .— Most of the important European hooks and 
papers on Autism have already been mentioned in the present 
art. or in tho various artt. enumerated above. These titles are 
not repeated in the list which follows. M. Schreiner, ' Bcitriigo 
zur Gesch. der theologischen Bewegungen im Islam/ ZDMG 
Hi. [1898] 613 ff. ; E. Blochet, ' Etudes sur lYsoterisine niusul- 
man,' JA, 9th ser., xlx. [19021 48911. and xx. [19021 49 ff. 
(concerning the different grades of fluffs, the qutb, and the 
inferior saints); I. Goldziher. Muhammedaniscne Studien , 
Halle, 1888-90, pt. il. pp. 277-378 (worship of Muslim saints); 
H. Ethd, ' Der Sufismus und seine drui HaupLvcrtroter, 1 in 
Morgenldndische Studien, Leipzig, 1870, p. 96 ff. ; W. H. T. 
Gairdner, * Al-GhaziUi's Mishkat al-Anw&r and the Ghaz&li- 
Problem,’ In Der Islam, v. [1914J 121 ff., " The Way ” of a 
Mohammedan Mystic , Leipzig, 1912; E. H. Whlnfield, 
LawiCify of J ft mi, Persian text with Eng. tr., London, 1906; 

F. A. G. Tholuck, JHuthensammlung aus der nwrgenldnd • 
ischen Mystik, Berlin, 1826. 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 

1 Of. the testimony of Madame Guyon and Blake, cited In 
B. Underhill, Mysticism 4, London, 1912, p. 78 ff. 
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SUGGESTION. — Suggestion is the produdio; 
of a reaction by an ideational process, but without 
deliberation on the part of the subject thereof. 
Tins term applies also to any attempt by the 
subject or by another person to produce such a 
reaction. 4 A * suggestion is any idea that de- 
termines, or is used for the purpose of determining, 
the outcome of such a mm-delinorativo process. 

The oualiiication 4 by an ideational process ' is 
intended to differentiate suggestion from primary 
instinct-acts. Such acts, though they may be 
secondarily initiated by an idea or mental imago 
(as when a letter makes mo angry with the writer 
of it), require as their primary stimulus nothing 
but an appropriate sense-presentation. Sugges- 
tion, on the other hand, is primarily ideational. 
The most typical suggestions are Ihoso that are 
conveyed by language. Gesture, in the broad 
sense of significant bodily motions, postures, and 
inarticulate vocalization, comes next. Natural 
phenomena act suggestively only when they have 
antecedently acquired a meaning, as whim one 
avoids poison ivy, or quickens one’s pace upon 
hearing distant thunder. 

The term * reaction,’ os here used, refers to both 
mycliical and bodily responses. It includes beliefs, 
lallucinatory perceptions, altitudes (with their 
affective and emotional aspects), stimulation of 
involuntary muscles and ot certain glands, par- 
ticular contractions of voluntary muscles and 
muscio-systems, even extended chains of such 
contractions, and linally, in all these fields, in- 
hibitions ami functional paralyses as well as 
stimulations. 

A reaction is * deliberate* when it is made after 
attention has been given to alternatives, and with 
the alternatives in view. Associated with the 
idea that defines any alternative is a tondency 
towards something beyond itself as merely this 
idea noAv prosont. Because of these associated 
tendencies ideas may bo said to compete with one 
another and therefore to involve inhibitions as 
well as positive stimulations. In deliberation 
there is mutual inhibition of two or more com- 
peting ideas, wherefore popular thought correctly 
conceives that pause or postponement is a mark 
of deliberate conduct ami of deliberate believing. 
Suggestion, on the other band, implies the ab- 
sence, or relative lack, of such competition, inhibi- 
tion, and pause. All that is necessary is that 
attention should be withheld from some of the 
ideas appropriate to the given situation, and 
focused or ‘narrowed down’ to some one idea or 
coherent chain of ideas. Thereupon the associated 
tendency that has just been referred to is auto- 
matically instated. 

How such associated tendencies should he con- 
ceived has been a matter of debate. W. McDougall, 
emphasizing the subconscious character of the 
connexions here involved, and also the close re- 
lation of suggestion in gcnoral to ‘psychic phen- 
omena,’ is of the opinion that any adequate analysis 
of suggestion must rest at last upon a theory of 
the subconscious. 1 William James used the phrase 
‘ ideo-motor action* to designate what lie regarded 
as a mental law, namely : 

4 Every representation of a movement awakenn In name decree 
the actual movement which Ih its object; and awakens it in a 
maximum degree whenever it is not kept from no doing by an 
i.utngoiilstic representation present simultaneously to the mind.’ 3 

On the other hand, E. L. Thorndike opposes to 
the ‘ idoo-motor * theory, and by implication to 
McDougall also, the following far simpler theory : 
ari idea may produce a movement in oither of two 
ways — by imaging an object that awakens an 
instinctive response, or, under the ordinary law 
of habit, by reinstating something that has pro- 

1 See art. Hypnotism. 

2 Prin&yn of Psychology t il. 626. 


viously been associated in the subject’s experience 
with the suggestive idea. The reason why the 
idea of bending my first finder produces actual 
bending, according to Thorndike, is that the two— 
the idea of the bonding and the actual bending- 
have been experienced together heretofore. The 
very first flexions of the linger, it may be added, 
occurred reflcxly, without any antecedent idea 
thereof. Just so, if the sight of a glass of water 
upon my dinner-table induces me to drink water 
that I do not want, habit is clearly the explanation. 1 

This theory enables us to bring all the psychical 
and physical manifestations of suggestion under 
the same two heads, habit and instinct. 

Both are found in Antony’s handling 1 of tho Homan rabble. 
The opinion of tho artisans concerning Cwttar's death was 
quickly reversed, not by the weighing of pros and cons, but by 
bringing attention back again and again to essentially the same 
point, t.e. by narrowing attention so that tho old attitude of 
admiration for C»Hnr the conquoror was reinstated. In ad- 
dition, Antony arouses various Instincts, ns when he works upon 
curiosity until the crowd demands to hear the will that he pre- 
tends to withhold. 

It is evident that suggestion is not an excep- 
tional, rare, or abnormal phenomenon, but an 
omnipresent, fact of all mind whenever its reactions 
arc upon the ideational level. In hypnosis com- 
peting ideas may bo inhibited to an extraordinary 
degree, but there is no lixed line of division be- 
tween the incipient stages of hypnosis gradually 
brought on and fully normal mental action. Simi- 
larly tho ordinary effects of cheerful or of gloomy 
expectation are merely heightened in the extreme 
and truly remarkable facts of suggestive thera- 
peutics. 2 

The process of suggestion has, as such, no 
particular relation to the truth or the falsity of 
what is suggested. One may arrive by suggestion 
at truo beliefs or false, and at ethically correct or 
incorrect attitudes and conduct. Suggestion is an 
ordinary device of oratory and of preaching, as it 
is also of advertising and of salesmanship. Itocont 
works on ‘ business psychology ’ present what may 
fairly he called a technic that is parallel to that of 
physicians who employ psycho- therapy. Thus far 
the ethical aspects of influencing buyers by sugges- 
tion have not been examined as carefully as tho 
technic. 

If any one should doubt whether the deliberate 
influencing of men to act without deliberation is 
ever justifiable, the following three considerations 
would have a bearing. (1) There are numerous 
cases in which the ends of deliberation are defeated 
by the process of deliberation itself, as when too 
meticulous weighing of possible consequences or 
an overwrought insistence upon complete certainty 
prevents (he action that a situation calls for. One 
way to get such a person over his ‘dead centre’ is 
precisely to narrow his attention to one of the 
alternatives until action ensues. (2) When an 
instinctive capacity for noble emotions and atti- 
tudes lias become dull from d if- use, ono simply 
lacks considerations that are needed for delibera- 
tion. A psychological pre-condition of all delibera- 
tion is appreciation of the pertinent alternatives. 
What is to he done for a man, then, whoso habits 
preclude any feeling of the force of a pertinent 
alternative? The obviously rational procedure is 
by processes of suggestion to narrow his attention 
upon some object tnat may awaken an instinctive 
response of tho desirable sort, and then to lead 
him to include this fresh experience among the 
data of his deliberate thinking. (3) Whether we 
will or not, a large factor in education, particularly 
in the development of standards and ideals in the 
young, is suggestion emanating from adults, especi- 

1 See Thorndike, 4 Moo-Motor Action,' Psyoh. /Ira. xx. [1918] 
91-106. 

« See nrtt. Pihuahe axi> Mepioimk, IIyi’Notibm, Psycho- 

TIIKIIAl’KCTIta. 
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ally parents and teachers. A purely rationalistic 
education is a psychological impossibility. Hence 
it is a custom of educators to take at least some 
measures for determining the sorts of suggestion 
to which pupils shall be exposed. M. W. Keatingo 
armies for careful, deliberate planning of this part 
of teaching. 1 * 

On the other hand, suggestion is, on the whole, 
a process of repetition or of maintaining some 
status quo ante rather than a process of criticism 
and revision. Under the influence of suggestion 
alone one merely drifts with social currents, or 
follows a leader, or imitates one*# own past, or at 
best applies a recognized standard or sets free a 
disused instinctive capacity. To judge a standard, 
on the other hand, one must attend to alternatives. 
It would bo a mistake, nevertheless, to suppose 
that truly ethical action requires nothing but 
deliberation. Ethical situations are made real to 
us, especially situations that call for reform, by 
some kindling of elemental processes that include 
strong satisfactions or their opposites. Thus it 
comes to pass that great sermons commonly inter- 
weave strong suggestions with analysis and even 
argument. 

To exhibit the whole significance of suggestion 
in religion would require an historical catalogue 
of practically all forms of deeply felt experience. 
Primitive fears connected with tabu and with 
spiritism were propagated from individual to 
individual and from generation to generation by 
suggestion. The same is truo of the rejoicing that 
accompanied some of the ceremonies. Priesthoods 
acquired and retained their power by narrowing 
the attention of worshippers by means of sense 
stimuli of various sorts focused upon some point 
that required no deliberation. The mystics of all 
ages have practised auto-suggestion under the name 
of contemplation or interior prayer. Modern re- 
vivals have produced a sense of sin, conversion 
(reversal of attitudes and of likes and dislikes), 
and f assurance’ or the ‘witness of the Spirit’ 
chiefly by suggestion. Indeed, managers of re- 
vival campaigns at the present day are accustomed 
to organize preaching, singing, personal work, and 
advertising of various kinds upon a strictly sug- 
gestive basis. Not the least item is the careful 
preparation of the public mind, sometimes for 
weeks in advance of the lirst public meeting. 
Finally, such experiences as ‘the jerks,’ ‘the 
power/ ‘speaking in tongues/ and ‘interpretation 
of tongues* present as a wholo cases of suggestion. 
They arc usually initiated by a spontaneous auto- 
matism which is then imitated (by oneself and by 
others) without deliberation, but often with support 
from passages of Scripture. The idea of a baptism 
'with fire' has similarly fulfilled itself here and 
there. 3 

The phenomena of suggestion reach their climax 
in human masses, whether crowds (which involve 
spatial propinquity) or a public whoso opinions 
and attitudes are formed by common reading 
matter or even by statements passing from mouth 
to mouth. It is a fact of common observation that 
in a crowd one may act ‘ like a different person/ 
accepting as truth what one could not ordinarily 
believe, and conducting oneself contrary to one's 
ordinary standards. The mechanism wheroby 
crowd suggestion acquires this remarkable powor 
is as follows. (1) Certain instinctive capacities 
are strongly stirred by the massing of appropriate 
stimuli. Man has a gregarious instinct, is peculi- 
arly interested in the movements of his fellows, 
and is sensitive to their approvals and disapprovals. 
TIero is the basis for a quickening or excitement of 

1 SuffffeHt.ion in Education*, 

3 Bee H. B. Dyer, Itcviml in Tndin t Tendon, 1007, ch. iv. and 

p. 7tt. 


the mind through the mere presence of others, os 
also for watching and following others, and for 
subordinating, even forgetting, one’s own ideas in 
the presence of a sentiment generally held by the 
mass. (2) A crowd usually assembles under the 
influence of some common thought. Even when 
this is not the case, conversation tends to produce 
a common thought. Moreover, under tho stimulus 
of the excitement already referred to, some indivi- 
dual— either one with relatively few inhibitions or 
one with strong convictions, or even a designing 
demagogue— is likely to speak aloud. This often 
precipitates the thinking of tho entire mass. It 
is now as if each one were suggesting to every 
other one the idea that has coin© to expression. 
Thus sentiment rolls up liko a snowball. (3) This 
narrowing of attention, as already indicated, in- 
volves an equally strong inhibition upon ideas that 
would ordinarily appear as competitors. There- 
fore strong, impulsive action occurs spontaneously 
and appears to the subject to be natural and justi li- 
able. A crowd is incapable of lino discriminations 
and of skill ; its acts tend towards tho simplicity 
and crudity of instinct; and therefore, in this 
case, a human association easily acts less socially 
(as far as ends and consequences are concerned) 
than its members would do if they facet 1 tho same 
moral issue severally. 

All that has just been said applies also to 
musses that are uni fled by means of the public 
press. Our present meaus of communication are 
so swift ana bo all-pervasive that men feel tho 
presence of one another almost tho world over at 
almost tho same instant. Communities that are 
a thousand miles apart get the same news, often 
word for word, at about tho samo hour; the effect 
of the nows in one community now becomes an 
item of news in the other ; action as well as idea 
thus spreads. This is the process whereby a wholo 
nation rises to succour sufferers from earthquake 
or from lire, or to repel an invader. Tlius, too, 
political opinions ns well as fashions of dress and 
of speech spread with great rapidity. 

A study of suggestion as a means of governing 
men in the State os well as in the Church w'ili 
show that one of tho basal differences between 
types of organization lies in tho degree to which 
suggestion, as compared with deliberation, is 
officially used. At tne tribal level of organization 
common action is secured to a great extent by 
suggestion of the crowd typo, os in dances and 
other ceremonies, and in tho personal leadership 
of tho chief. In the monarchical State, as in 
sacerdotal religion, men are ruled partly by direct 
command (which is, under some conditions, a 
potent inode of suggestion), and partly by page- 
antry and other sensuous or sentimental appeal 
that ever reawakens a traditional attitnuo of 
loyalty. The underlying psychical principle of 
democracy, on the other hand, is deliberate group 
action. A deliberative group is one in which 
unity is sought, not by withdrawing attention 
from alternatives, but by mutual incitement to 
pauso and weigh alternatives before acting. This 
type is most fully developed in bodies that have 
formal rules of order. Here, as a preliminary to 
each common act, the entire group pauses, tho 
chairman saying, * Are there any remarks ? * Then, 
as if challenging each individual to full, deliberate 
self-expression, ho asks, ‘Are you roady for the 
question?’ This procedure has been devised ho as 
to prevent action under suggestion. Whereas tho 
crowd becomes a unit by the suppression of indi- 
vidual inhibitions, tho ueliberntivo group achieves 
its unity precisely by inviting the expression of 
competing ideas, and by spreading them out for 
^inspection and unforced selection. The ballot, in 
popular government, is n.n organ for essentially 
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the mime type of deli hern tion on the scale of the 
local community or of tho nation. 1 * 

Litkraturk. — A. Binet, La Suggestibility, Paris, 1000; 
Warner Brown, 1 Individual and 8ux Differenced in Suggcsti- 
bllity,' University of California Publications in Psychology , 
1010, It., no. 6, pp. 201-430 ; G. A. Coe, The Psychology of 
Religion , Chicago, 1010, chs. viii. and x. ; A. S. Edwards, ' An 
Experimental Mludy of Sensory Suggestion,’ A JPs xxvi. (1016] 
00-120; H. L. Hollingworth, Advertising and Selling, New 
York and London, 1917, ch. xii. ; W. James, The Principles of 
Psychology , 2 vols., New York and London, 1800 and later 
editions, it. 622-630, and ch. xxvil. ; M. W. Keatinge, Sugges- 
tion in Education 3 , London, 1011; W. D. Scott, The Psy- 
chology of Advertising , Boston, 1008, ch. vi., Influencing Men 
in Business , New York, 1011, chs. v. and vi. ; E. L. Thorndike, 
•Ideo-Motor Action/ Psych. Rev. xx. (1018] 91-100; C. L. 
Tuckey, Treatment by Hypnotism and Suggestion <*, London, 
1913 ; W. Wundt, Hypnotismus und Suggestion , Leipzig, l«92, 
reprinted from Philosophische Studien , vol. viii. pt. i. The 
Psychological Bulletin publishes annually An annotated list of 
new publications on suggestion. See also the annual Psycho- 
logical Index under division viii. 2. 

Geokge A Cof 

SUHRAWARDI. — Suhraward, a small town 
in the Jibftl province of Persia, lias given its 
namo to two celebrated mystics who He lives, 
characters, and opinions present a remarkable 
contrast, though both were born in tho same 
decade. Of Sliihab al-dln 'Umar b. ’Abdallah 
al-Suhrawardl (a.d. 1144-1234) it is enough to say 
that he was a Sufi of tho conventional type, that 
he lectured and preached in Baghdad under court 
patronage, and that his writings include a well- 
known treatise on Sufism — the 7 A war if nl-ma’drif 
— and a polemical work directed against tho study 
of Greek philosophy, which he dedicated to the 
khallfah al-Ndsir. 3 Ilis contemporary, Shihiih 
al-dln Yabyft b. Anilrak abSuhrawardl (a.d. 
1153-91), after studying jurisprudence and theology 
at MarUgha, devoted himself to mystical philo- 
sophy, led tho wandering life of a dervish, and 
finally settled in Aleppo. Whilo some of his 
earlier books were written under the influence of 
Aristotle, he was at heart a Flatonist, as is shown 
by the title and contents of his* ehiof work, the 
Ifikmntu 'l ishrnq (* Philosophy of Illumination’) — 
whence the school of mystics who follow him 
are called Ishraqls ( al-ishrdqiyun ). Being an 
enthusiast as well as a hold and original thinker, 
lie made no attempt to disguise the anti-Islamie 
tendency of his doctrines. It cannot be denied 
that from the orthodox standpoint they were 
detestable ; and, though at first he found an 
admirer in al* Malik al /iihir, the son of Saladin, 
lie was condemned and executed by order of that 
prince in 1191. The name of ‘martyr’ ( shahid ) 
was refused to him ; he is generally known as 
Suhrawardi ai-maqtul (‘Suhrawardi the slain’) 
or al-Sliaikh al-maqtal. 

In his theory of illumination he combines Neo- 
Platonic and Persian ideas. The source of all 
things is tho Absolute Light (al-nur al-qdhir). 
That which is visible requires no definition, and 
nothing is more visible than light, whose very 
nature consists in manifestation. 

‘The Primal Light, therefore, has no reason of its existence 
beyond itself. All that fs other than this original principle is 
dependent, contingent, possible. The "not-light” (darkness) 
is not something distinct proceeding from an independent 
source. It is an error of the representatives of the Mngl&n 
religion to supposo that Light ana Darkness are two distinct 
reantios created by two distinct creative agencies. . . . The 
relation between them is not that of contrariety, but of 
existence and non-existence. The affirmation of Light neces- 
sarily posits its own negation — Darkness, which It must 
illuminate in order to be itself. This Primordial Light is the 
source of all motion. But its motion is not change of place ; 
It is due to the love of illumination which constitutes its very 
essence. . . . The number of Illuminations which proceed 
from it is infinite. Illuminations of lntenser brightness become 
in their turn the sources of other illuminations ; and the scale 
of brightness gradually descends to illuminations too faint to 
beget other illuminations. All these illuminations are mediums, 

1 Of. 0. A. Coe, Psychology of Religion , eh. viii. 

* Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litter; it nr, i. 440 ; voii 

Kremer, Gesch. der herrschenden Ideen des I slams, p. 90. 


or In the language of theology angels through whom the 
infinite varieties of being receive life and sustenance from the 
Primal Light.’* 

We may distinguish two illuminations, t.e. 
modes of being, of the Primal Light: (1) pure, 
abstract, formless ; (2) accidontal, derivative, 
possessing form. The pure light is self-conscious 
substance (spirit and soul), knowing itself through 
itself, for ‘whatever knows itself must be pure 
light.’ Tho accidental light is related to the pure 
light as effect to cause and only exists as an 
attribute in association with the illuminated 
object (body), which is nob matter in Aristotle’s 
use of the term, but merely the negation necessarily 
implied in the nature of light. 

‘ The experimental fact of the transformation of the primary 
elements 3 into one another points to this fundamental Absolute 
matter which, with its various degrees of grossness, constitutes 
the various spheres of material being.’ * 

It is of two kinds : (a) dark snbstance, ( b ) dark 
forms, i.e. qualities ; and the combination of these 
two makcB up a material body. Since darkness 
is nothing but the absence of light, and li^lit is 
identical with reality, the substance and forms 
of the universe consist of illuminations diffused 
from the Primal Light in infinite gradations of 
intensity. It follows that everything partakes of 
reality in proportion to the radiants* which it 
receives and towards which it ever moves ‘with 
a lover’s passion, in order to drink more and more 
of the original fountain of Light.’ This perpetual 
flow and ebb of desiro produces the revolutions 
of the heavenly spheres, the processes of nature, 
and all human activities. The abstract light 
(First Intelligence) is less perfect than the Primal 
Light (God), in contemplating which it becomes 
conscious of its imperfection, whence there arises 
in it a darkness that is the ground of plurality 
in the sensible world. While the entire universe 
is eternal as emanating from the eternal Light, 
hut contingent if regarded as the object of irradia- 
tion, some illuminations are simple, others com- 
pound and thereforo inferior. Tho intelligences, 
the celestial spheres, the souls of the heavens, 
time, motion, and the archetypes of the elements 
belong to a higher world, which may bo called 
eternal in contrast with all below it, though in the 
relation existing between them not posteriority 
but parallelism is implied. Suhrawardi, like 
Plato, conceives a world of Ideas— -lie declares 
that it was revealed to him mystically — in which 
every kind of sublunary thing exists as a substance 
in itself. 4 The wise men of Persia (Zoroastrians), 
lie says, gave names to many of these pure lights 
(Ideas) ; «.//., they named the Idea of water KhunlAd 
(May), that of trees Murdftd (July), and that of 
lire Ardibihisht (April). 

As each species is endowed with its distinctive 
qualities and preserved by its guardian Idea — 
1 the lord of the species * ( mbbu V-naM*)— -so the 
Idea of the human body is 4 the holy spirit * or 
universal Reason, while bodies individually are 
types of rational souls. The soul does not exist 
be tore the body. Being pure light, it imparts 
illumination to the body through the medium of 
the animal soul. It operates with the five external 
and the live internal senses, which correspond to 
powers residing in the ideal archetype. Thus 
vision, knowledge, memory, imagination, etc., aro 
essentially not passive functions but illuminative 
acts of tho soul. Obeying the principle that what 
is lower in the scale of being loves wliat is higher, 
tho soul longs to be united with tho formless 

1 Shaikh Muhammad Iqlwil, The Development of Metaphysics 
in Persia , London, 1008, p. 127 1. 

* Suhrawardi recognizes only throe elements, Are being 
regarded as hot air. 

Iqh&l, p. 133. 

4 C&rra de Vaux, * La l’hilosnphle illuminative d’aprta 
Suhrawcrdl Mcqtonl / 1 A, 0th ser., vol. xlx. [10021 p. 72. 
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world of light, and it advances towards this end 
according as it seeks to become perfect in philo- 
sophy and the practice of virtue. By so doing it 
develops a mystical perception (dlutuq) which 
clears all doubts away. Dhauq % as Sulirawardl 
tells us, forms the basis of the speculations set 
forth in the Ifikmatu ’ l-ishrdq . In one passage 
ho seems to hint that he himself is the qui-b, the 
mysterious head of the $ufl hierarchy, 1 for he 
asserts that the philosophy of illumination was 
taught by Empedocles, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
the Zoroastrian sages, and that the world is never 
without some ono who possesses the doctrine and 
can expound it with authority ; that person, he 
adds, is God’s vicegerent ( khalifat Allah) on 
the earth. 9 Attainment of /and 8 unites the soul 
with God, but does not mean that one substance 
is absorbed in another. No two souls can be 
completely alike. 

‘The individual eon In, after death, are not unified into one 
soul, hut continue different from earh other in proportion to 
the illumination they received during their companionship 
with physical organisms. . . . Some souls probably como 
hack to this world in order to make up their deficiencies. The 
doctrine of transmigration cannot be proven! or disproved 
from a purely logical standpoint, though it is a probable 
hypothesis to account for the future destiny of the soul. All 
souls arc thus constantly journeying towards their common 
Hourco, which calls hack the whole universe when this Journey 


is over, and starts another cycle of being to reproduce in 
almost all respects the lusLory of the preceding cycles.’ 1 

Snhrawardl agrees* with Glmz&ll in bolding that 
the world could not bo better than it is. Evil is 
a negation depending on the motion anil darkness 
which, as we have seen, are involved in the nature 
of light ; it is associated with the effects and does 
not proceeil per sc from the First Cause ; if it 
existed per sc, it would not ho evil. In his clear 
and sympathetic exposition of the Ishrnqi philo- 
sophy Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal calls attention to 
Suhrawardi’s intellectual independence and to the 
Hkili with which lie moulded liis Neo- Platonic 
materials into a thoroughly Persian system of 
thought, uniting speculation and emotion in perfoct 
harmony. Mystic and (in a sense) pantheist as 
he was, ho regards the external world as real and 
never loses touch with it. 

'No Persian thinker Is morn alive to the necessity of explain- 
ing all the aspects of objective existence in reference to his 
fundamental principles.’ * 

Litkilaturk. — Besides the references given In the art., M. 
Horten, Die Philosttphi* der Krleuchtuntj nach Snhrawardl 
( Ahhandlunrjen zur Philosophic nnd ihrer Geschichte, xxxviii.), 
llalle, 1012; A. von Kretner, Gesch. der hrrrsr.hmdm idem 
tint I glam *, Leipzig, 1S(M, p. Sllff. ; C. Brockelniann, Grsch. 
der arab. Litlrratur, Berlin, lsus-UMni, i. 437. 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 
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SUICIDE (Introductory). — Before attempting 
any discussion of suicide from the standpoint of 
ethics or religion, wo should noto that in many 
cases — probably the majority, among civilized 
peoples — either no moral judgment can be passed 
upon the act or at least great allowance must he 
made for the mental condition of the agent. 
Lunacy not infrequently involves such complete 
loss of the instinct of self -preservation that the 
patient, even where analgesia is not present, will 
mutilate or kill himself, apparently without any 
idea of what lie is doing. So in dementia pnvcox 
4 self-respect, modesty and the instinct of self- 
preservation are quite absent* ; and the result iH 
various absurd, criminal, or indecent acts, including 
suicide for a trivial reason or none at, all. 4 Again, 
dementia paralytica , or chronic periencephalitis, 
although like many forms of mental diseases it 
generally produces intense and unreasoning attach- 
ment to life,® often involves accesses of wild, self- 
directed fury, such ns that in which Guy de 
Maupassant tried to kill himself.® But the most 
typical examples are those of melancholia. We 
quote part of Tnnzi’s admirably lucid account : 

* In some cases of melancholia scenes of the most horrible ami 
sanguinary nature, which are represented to the pat ient’s miml 
os simple possibilities, and repeated as favourite images on 
account of their hideousness, become transformed into a rrwtor 
otwsuion. The obsession, meeting with but slight resistance in 
an exhausted and abulio brain (<.«. one almost if not quite 
deprived of will-power), becomes so imperative as to drive the 
pationt inexorably to the commission of Acts corresponding to 
It, such as . . . suicide in its most horrible forms.’? 

The state in which these acts occur — the rapt us 
mehaicholirns — is quasi- unconscious. But suicide 
often takes place in less advanced cases than this, 
when the patient is not wholly irresponsible, but 

1 See art. QokTh. 2 I’arra de Vanx, p. 08 f. 

s He I? art. $hkih. 

4 Tanxi ( A Text-bottle of Mental Diseases, p. 040) gives a case 
(p. 041) of a patient who believed that he was Invulnerable and 
killed himself in trying to provo it. An apparently umnotived 
suicide is described on p. 002. 

# Tanzi, p. 231 . b lb. p. 619. 7 lb. p. 613. 


J apanese (T. II aha l>a), p. 35. 
ewish (G. Margoliouth), p. 37. 
Muhammadan (W. M. Patton), p. 38. 
Semitic and Egyptian (G. A. Barton), p. 38. 


ig actuated by motives the importance of which 
his disease greatly exaggerates. A preliminary 
symptom of the rapt us is precordial anxiety- -a 
sort of horrible intensification of that uneasy 
‘sinking feeling in the pit of the stomach* which 
often attacks a healthy man when frightened or 
anxious. 8 Now, as a normal subject may lie 
tempted, by the depression arising out of a real 
misfortune, to take his own life, so a melancholiac 
suffering from this intenso and abnormal feeling of 
anxioiiM misery is not infrequently driven in a 
quasi -normal way to commit suicide. Objectively 
he has no sufficient motive, but subjectively bis 
hopeless depression, the morbid nature of which he 
is unable to realize, presents itself as a good reason 
for wishing to ho dead and full'll] ing his wish. 4 
Still more typical are those suicides of melan- 
choliacs which are inspired by altruistic motives, 
the patient believing that his death will in some 
way greatly benefit his friends — e.f/., that lie iH 
miserably poor and must relieve his family of the 
burden of supporting him,® or that his life is 
demanded in expiation of a fancied crime, or the 
like. Such unfortunates are well aware of what 
they are doing ; their delusion consists simply in 
believing that they have an adequate motive. 
Often their action has a kind of perverted nobility, 
arising from a devotion to an ideal which in itself 
is lofty enough, although the ideal is imaginary 
and the form which the devotion takes morbid. It 
has been suggested that in these cases the disease 
lias exaggerated and distorted the inst inet of self- 
sacrifice,® which is a normal constituent of the 

1 Iqbal, p. 147 (. 2 lb. p. Hi). 

8 Thin is merely a rough description of the iinture of the two 
HOTiHutioiiM. Physiologically they arc quite distinct, mm being 
prccordlal, the other epigastric. 

4 Tanzi, p. 614 ; Merrier, M unity and Insanity - , p. 360. 

n Merrier, p. 361 ; thin suicide was in reality very well off. 

B it might also be described as a distortion of the social sense, 
or herd-instinct, which some would regard as primary (like 
Htilf-preservation, etc.). Hoc W. Trotter, Instincts of the IJtrn 2 , 
Loudon, 1919, especially p. 18 ff. 
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sexual emotions, especially in women, lienee 
such suicides arc particularly common union" 
adolescents. As there is admittedly a close con- 
nexion between sexual and religious emotions, 
especially in their more exaggerated and morbid 
forms, we may put some at least of the religious 
suicides (see below) in this category. 1 

In most cases of this kind the patient's insanity 
is easily recognizable ; and even in those instances 
where a melancholiac supposed to be cured re- 
lapses and ends bis life in a suicidal lit —or possibly 
feigns recovery in order to carry out, when left 
unguarded, his purpose of self-destruction— we need 
have no hesitation in pronouncing him at least 
partly irresponsible. 9 It is Iosh easy to pass 
judgment on the numerous class of neurasthenics. 
A characteristic feature of the mental state of 
these Huilerers is that impulses, often of the most 
absurd or criminal nature, haunt and obsess the 
imagination ; and, while the patient knows 
perfectly well that these impulses are not rational 
—thus ililJ'eriiig from the melancholiac -he is not 
always strong-minded enough to control them. 

The most, vivid description known to us of this condition 
occurs, not. in a technical work at all, ImL in two of the stories 
of one who seems himself to havu been a neurasthenic and 
clearly regarded such impulses as part of the normal huniun 
mentality— Kdjjfar Allan Pop.* This author represents two men, 
one as betraying a fatal secret, the other ns killing a pet 
animal, for no other rcuso u than that the ads are lnsunely 
devoid of motive; and the writings of alienists 4 give many 
actual cases of the same kind. Clearly, then, when a neuras- 
thenic's obsession is suicidal, if he yields to it, he cannot either 
lie regarded as an ordinary lunatic who does not. know what he 
is doing or imagines that lie has good reasons for his act, or be 
Judged like a normal man who decides, on inure or less rational 
grounds, that ho wishes to end his life. 

It is still harder to pass satisfactory moral 
judgments on the rather numerous persons, 
apparently sane but perhaps really neurasthenic, 
whose suicides have a motive, but an inadequate 
one — a small injury, real or supposed, to honour, 
or even so trivial a cause as a wager. 

Suicides of this kind sometimes amount to a sort of epidemic. 
When one member of a family has ended bis life, the recurrence 
of the anniversary of his death, the sight of the weapon that ho 
used, or some such casual association has been known to drive a 
relative to follow bin example, until as many as seven of one 
household have died by their own hauds. & Larger epidemics, 
extending through an entire city, or even wider,® have not been 
unknown in ancient or modern times, and are frequently 
associated with religious mania. These nro probably hysterical, 
as hysteria is easily communicated and often produces, especially 
among woinon, 'theatrical attempts at suicide. * 7 

To all these classes of more or less non-moral 
acts of self-destruction should be added the very 
large number of instances of persons who arc sane 
for tho greater part of their lives, but, as a result 
of violent nervous shock, disease, grief, excesses of 
one sort or another, etc., become temporarily 
unbalanced to a slight degree. These causes are 
so many that it is questionable whether any one 
whose life is of normal length is absolutely sane 
during every waking moment of it. 8 We need not 
doubt (bat the charitable verdict of the average 
coroner’s jury, 'suicide while of unsound mind,' is 
in a large percentage of cases quite in accordance 
with medical facte. 

*But our primary interest is in the act of one 
wW> being perfectly sane, takes bis own life. The 
question whether such a deed is jus till able, and, if 
so, when and under what, circumstances, bos boon 
answered in the most various ways by peoples of 

i Bee Merrier, pp. Mr»4 

3 For other forms of mental dispose resulting in suicide during 
morcorloMi complete irresponsibility see Tank}, pp. .‘Ml (alcohol- 
if. in), 003 f. (epilepsy). 

3 See ‘ The Imp of the Perverse ' nnd 4 The IlLck ( ‘.-it ’ in Tabs 
of the Grotesque and Arabesque, especially flic opening para- 
graphs of ihe former. 

4 Several examples In Tauzi, p. 540 f. 

8 Tanzl, p. 231. 

8 R.g , at Miletos ; me Plutarch, de Mulimtm Virtvtihv * , 
p. 249 5, e (wholesale suicide by hanging of the young women 
4 from some obscure cause ') ; cf. A ulus Oelllus, xv. x. 1 f. 

? Tanxi, p. 680. 8 Murder, p. 131. 


different degrees of culture, from the lowest 
savages to members of the highest civilizations, 
ancient and modern. Some account of these 
answors lias been given elsewhere. 1 Wo propose 
now to consider the attitude taken by religions, 
savage and civilized, and by the leading schools of 
moral philosophy. 

z. Religion.— Various faiths have taken every 
conceivable view of suicide, from rcconiuicudiugit 
to resolutely and uncompromisingly opposing it. 
As the grounds for the former view are less obvious 
to us, it is well to begin by briefly discussing them. 
First in the list stand those fanatic beliefs, in- 
cluding degraded forma of Christianity, whose 
votaries have been impelled to kill themselves, 
often in most painful ways, to attain a blissful 
immortality or to avoid something which they 
regarded as polluting. 

ltussia furninhen us with some remarkable examplcM. Thus at 
Tirawpol, in 1897, twenty-eight persons buried themselves alive to 
oscapo tho census, which apparently they regarded as sinful. 
Hut a more wide-unread epidemic occurred in 1060, in which year 
many Russian zealots looked for the appearance of Antichrist. 
To escape him and enter heaven, suicide was strongly urged 
by certain wrong-headed and often wholly criminal persons, 
clerical and lay. 4 Whole communities hailed with enthusiasm 
the gospel of death, and hastened to put its precepts into 
practice. ... At first tho favourite mode of death was by 
starvation. . . . (But) death by famine was attended by some 
obvious disadvantages. It was Blow : it opened tho door to 
repentance : it occasionally admitted of rescue. Accordingly 
death by lire was preferred as surer and more expeditious. . . . 
The mania in its most extreme form died away towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, but during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries cases of collective suicide from religious 
motives occurred from time to time.' 8 

Many of those people, and other such religious 
suicides, were undoubtedly in a condition of 
hysteria, if not actual paranoia. W e have a parallel 
to such self-destruction in the most horrible of the 
rites of Kybele — that which took place on the dies 
sanguinis , at least in its earlier form. 8 On this 
occasion the devotees of the goddess, wrought up 
to a pitch of frenzy by an exciting and elaborate 
ritual, not only wounded themselves, but performed 
the act of self-emasculation, thereafter joining the 
ranks of tho Galli. Turning now to medical evi- 
dence, we find 4 such mutilation named along with 
suicide and manslaughter as typical of some forms 
of lunacy. We have thus two closely related acts, 
both involving loss of tho instinct of scl preserva- 
tion, arising, not from ordinary mania, but from a 
temporary insanity artificially produced and duo 
to a perverted or degraded religious instinct. 

But religious suicides are not always maniacs. 
We need only allude in passing to the innumerable 
cases, familiar from Frazer, of divine kings and 
other incarnate deities who kill themselves or are 
killed, either after a fixed period has claused or 
when their bodily vigour begins to fail. Indeed, 
these can hardly be called suicides in tho strict 
sense, since the killing is, in intent, merely the 
first act of a process of reincarnation. That tho 
god should be destroyed is never thought of ; it is 
simply desired to provide him with a now and. more 
desirable fleshly covering. Nor can ono justly 
class as muniacs those persons who hold that by 
killing themselves they can attain future happi- 
ness— an idea not uncommon in some forms of 
Buddhism— or will return to Hie in this world 
stronger or wiser than before. 8 1 lowever erroneous 
their belief may be from the point of view of any 
sound theological or metaphysical system, it is not 
a delusion in l be medics 1 sense, but of leu the 
perfectly logical result of their tenets. In the 

l Sot* art. Ki tuaisania. 

3 i'Vazir, (j’IP , pt. iii. , The Hying God, London, JO 1 1, j>. U L, 
quoting I. Slchoukiuc, // Suicide adbetif duns b HnskoL runs. , 
Purls, 1903 ; of. Tanzi, p. 731 f. 

''•Vividly described by Frazer, Gift, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, ixmdon, 1914, 1. .228 ff. ; cf. Wissowa, Rel. und Kultus 
dcr Hilmer*, Munich, 1912’, p. 321 It. 

4 Tanzi, p. 613. 

*» ICxampV* of both in G Z> pi. iii., Tho Dying God, p. 42 IT, 
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lower strata of human history we have numerous 
examples of savages who regard suicide us perfectly 
justifiable (a) because the deceased will in the next 
world have a body in the same state as his present 
one. 1 This naturally leads to the conclusion that 
voluntary death is much preferable to mutilation 
or long and wasting illness, since it will avoid a 
maimed or helpless life after death. Such suicides 
are practically examples of euthanasia (y.v.). Or 
(6) suicide may, at least in some cases, be reputed 
as honourable and therefore us procuring a more 
than usually pleasant lot in the next world, not 
merely avoiding an unpleasant one. Obviously 
such ideas are not wide-spread or unqualified, or 
they would result in the extinction of the peoples 
holding them. They mostly take this form : a 
dependent — wife, vassal, or slave — is so closely 
bound to his or her superior that death cannot 
sever the tie ; therefore, just as in any earthly 
journey the vassal will faithfully attend his lord, 
so, when his lord dies, the most honourable course 
is to follow and continue to serve him. Such 
fidelity will, it may he expected, result in dne 
honour among the dead. 

So at tho death of a king of Benin * his favourites and servants 
used to compete with each other for Lhe privilege of being 
buried olive with his body in order that they might attend and 
minister to him in the other world/ and ‘ the first to die was 
deemed the happiest/ s* no doubt as being the most prompt and 
wlUing. Similarly among the early Germans * infame in onnium 
uitain oc prohrosum superstitein principi suo ex ocie reccssiHse ’ ; s 
and in a higher civilization Persian nobles were capable of 
similar devotion to their king.* 

But this is h&rdly n religious idea ; more definitely 
connected with religious belief is the Hindu satl 

Kcligious opposition to suicide is to be found in 
all, or nearly all, strata of civilization. Probably 
the chief, if not the only, reason for this among 
primitive races is simply the dread of the ghost. 
The self-destroyer must have been greatly wronged 
or troubled in some way, or lie would not have 
acted as ho did ; therefore his ghost will he an un- 
usually troublesome and rovengeful spirit, like 
that of all puuoO&vcLTot — to borrow the convenient 
Greek term. Hence, either he muBt be appeased 
by tho death of his enemy, if known, or by oiforings 
of some kind, or else lie must be rendered harmless. 

A natural way toaccompliiih this iu to mutilate or dewlroy the 
corpse— in fact, to treat it much as medieval Europe did a 
supposed vumpire. Well-known survivals of this are the 
Athenian practice of severing its right hum!,* and the custom, 
not long discontinued in Eugluml, of driving a stake through 
the body. Such treatment, originally a mere precautionary 
measure, would easily enough generate tho belief that the act 
of the aeoeasod was something extraordinarily wicked, i.e. 
strongly displeasing to whatever deity the community wor- 
shipped. It should be noted, however, that among some 
peoples In a not very advanced stage of culture suTcidu is 
objected to on religious grounds, hut no such drastic methods 
of treating the corpse are in vogue. The Ka.yaus of North 
Borneo hold that those who die by their own hands live miser- 
ably in the next world ; but the bodies are not burned or mutil- 
ated, nor isany fear of them shown,* unless their unceremonious 
burial on the spot where they are found may be taken to bo a 
precautionary measure indicating fear. 7 

This vague idea of suicide as a crime has been 
taken over by several higher religions and ex- 
plained by them in the light of their ethical and 
eschatological beliefs. Thus for any uncorrupted 
and logical form of Buddhism it is clearly for- 
bidden, since it violates Vlte first of the live funda- 

l See, e.ff., T. O. Hodeon, NCtga When of Manipur, London, 
1U11, p. 1M1 ; W. II. Grubb, An Unkioarn People in an Un- 
known Land , do. l!M1, p. 1*20; for then.* and other examples rf. 
Uft'\ pt. Hi., The Jtpintt God, p. 10 if. ; and for classical survivals 
of this belief see Vvrg. ;En. vi. 4:27, 440 IT., 4!M1T. ; Lucian, 
Afenippwt, 470, 472, and elsewhere. 

a GB*, pt. iii.. The Dying God , p. 130 f. 

3 Tacitus, Germ. 14. 

4 Xun. Anab. 1. vlii. ?.0; Ilerod. viii. 118. 

ft J£schines, in Clue. 244. 

• C. Hose and W. McBougall, The Pagan Tribet of Romeo, 
London, 1012. li. 40, 201. 

7 Cf. the reluctance to have anything to do with the danger- 
ous corpse of a woman dying in child-birth (£b. p. lfifi). 


mental precepts, ‘Kill not any living thing.* 1 A 
religion— -it can scarcely be called a philosophy— 
which presents certain striking parallels to that of 
Gautama gave an elaborate justification of its pro- 
hibition of suicide. To the Orphio-Pythagorean 
the present life was a penance which took the 
form of imprisonment ; therefore to kill one’s self 
was to attempt, quite vainly, to shirk a deserved 
penalty. 2 This view, with various modifications, 
was taken up by Plato, ami reappears in the theo- 
logical teachings of later philosophy.* 

The native Roman religion perhaps condemned suicide origin- 
ally uud in theory at least. Servius* tells us that the Ubri 
pontificate * hade the body of one who had hanged himself to be 
cast forth utihuried ; and the later Seruiut Daniclit wills on the 
authority of Cnt'sius Hf-mlna that the idea of the disgraccfulness 
of suicide dates from the time of Tarqulnius Superbus. More 
noteworthy is a quotation from Varro,* confirming the state- 
ment that tu*i>endiotsi wore denied the regular funeral rites. 
We have no hint, however, that the various suicides of legend 
ami history were otherwise than honourably treated. Possibly 
the objection was not to suicide in general, but to hanging, 
regarded us injurmis . At any rate, the rhetorical discussions of 
the subject a quote no native religious scruple. 

The opposition of Christianity has from an early 
date been of the most determined kind. It is true 
that nothing in tho NT directly justifies such an 
attitude, hut certain Patristic writings make it 
obvious that by their time the discussion hud taken 
the form of an inquiry whether self-destruction was 
ever allowable. Thus St. Augustine 7 deliberates 
at considerable length whether such a crime 
[scelus), as he repeatedly calls it, may bo condoned 
in the case of a woman whose honour is in danger, 
or in any case ; and lie arrives at a negative con- 
clusion. His reasons are chiefly: (a) that suicide 
is an act which precludes the possibility of repent- 
ance, 8 and (/j) that it is a form of homicide, and 
therefore a violation of tho sixth commandment, H 
not justified by any of the exceptions, general or 
special to that commandment, which have been 
divinely established. 10 and aggravated by tho fact 
that the person thus killed has done nothing worthy 
of death. 11 Hence suicide to avoid violation is at 
best tho commission of a greater sin to escape 
a lesser. 19 But even St. Augustine himself was 
obliged to admit the possibility of exceptions, since 
in his day several persons who had taken their own 
lives were recognized officially as martyrs— an 
indication, oven if other proofs were lacking, that 
the opposition to suicide was of gradual growth. 
He suggests 12 that in such cases as in that of 
Samson a special divine ordinance superseded the 
general law, which nevertheless remains in full 
force for all ordinary persons. This remains in 
substance the position of orthodox Catholicism. 
It is not insignilic&nt that in the most splendid of 
all mediajval works on eschatological subjects, 
although the possibility of repentance at the very 
moment of a violent death is admitted, the examples 
are chosen from persons killed in battle or by 
assassins. 14 Nor has orthodox Protestantism been 
any less emphatic ; indeed, its rejection of the 
doctrine of purgatory makes it still more uncom- 
promising in condemnation of suicide and less hope- 

1 Suo Monier-W'illiauia, fiudd/rinn, London, 18S9, p. 120. 

3 Sco Plato, J’hcbdo, 02 B ; cf. Philolaoa, ap. Olein. Htrom. iii. 
400 (fr. 23 Mulloch), and artt. Pythagoras, Tiiracr. 

3 Pluto, Phatdo, loc. ct’O ; cf. Cicero, de tinted. \\. 73, pro 
Scauro , iii. 4. 

* on Wig. xii. W»3. //< 

•» On*, pro ticuvrn, iii. '.If., Tn.r ih'tp. 1. \ ■ b Vlf., 

etc. 

7 Itr fir. hei, l. wil. If. 

3 Oil. wii. * ijmiiiiani (I ini..*) I »*■» miseiirordinm ilc*pM.-ii:i! • 
evitiabiliter paeiutcutf, nullum sibi Kiluhrix pin nil t utiur Iuciiim 
reliquit : quanto inogiM a su:y here no nMincn 1 delict qu luli 
Hupplicio quod in hi* ptiuiat w*m lialml/ 

0 Oh. xx. 10 Cli. xxi. 11 Ch. xvii. 

w Ch. xxv. ‘ Quis ita desiplat ut dicat : “ lain nunc. pcrrcuniH, 

f ; r.irte iwccenuis “ V . . . Nonnc haMiin tut iUigii.itini 

connniltcre quoa paenitmido Hanetur, quain tulu fain nun ubi 
locuB suinbriH pucnltcutiuo mm rclinquilur ? ' 

1 3 Ch. xxvi. 

14 Dante, Ptuyalorio, v. fili IT. 
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ful with regard to tho future destiny of suicides. 
Judaism in its later forms strongly denounces self- 
destruction, 1 but the OT says nothing which could 

reasonably be held to justify this, unless we adopt 

the Augustinian view of the meaning of the sixth 
commandment. Probably the Hebrews, until late 
post-Exilic times, must be counted among those 
races to whom suicide is simply one of the various 
possible forms of death and calls for no special 
comment. 3 

2. Ethics.— All the different views of suicide 
taught by various religions re-appear, with addi- 
tions and re-statements, in various ethical systems. 
The religious side of Plato’s views has already been 
mentioned. Noth lie and Aristotle 8 objected to 
self-destruction as cowardly and an offence against 
the State, which thus loses a citizen. Plato also 
declares it unnatural, since a man is his own 
closest friend. Hut both are willing to allow it in 
some cases— incurable pain, or disgrace so great as 
to make life no longer worth living. The ilood of 
individualism which resulted from the overthrow 
of the old political life by the Macedonian conquest 
swept away the second of the above arguments; 
and consequently we find much discussion of 
suicide in tlie later schools, notably Stoicism, and 
a decided tendency to condone or oven commend it. 
Its most whole-hearted upholders are those who 
deny immortality, or at least personal immortality ; 
for they readily embrace tho idea— as old as Homer 
and frequently appearing in poetry— that death is 
the cure for all ills. 4 A thoroughgoing exponent 
of this view and insister upon the miseries of life 
was H egos ins the Cyronnic, who, according to 
Cicero, was • forbidden by King Ptolemy to lecture 
on that topic, owing to the number of suicides 
which took place among his hearers.’ 8 Less 
extreme doctrines were prevalent among tho Stoics, 
who before the time of Posidonius generally 
denied personal immortality anil without excep- 
tion refused to admit that death was an evil or life 
a good. Both being ‘indifferent,* since neither is 
a virtue or a vice, it follows that sometimes one 
andsometimes the other is 1 preferable * (irporjynivov ) ; 
hence it is 1 reasonable * for even tho perfectly wise 
man to kill himself if it will benefit liis friends or 
his country, or will free him from great pain or 
incurable disease.® Suicide for trilling reasons, how- 
ever, was condemned. 

Kpiktutoa, perhaps tho most lovable member of this school, 
puts tho matter thus in an imaginary dialogue with his pupils : 
*Epiktctos, wo can no longer endure to hu bound to this 
wretched body I . . . Let us go whence we came ; let us at 
length get free of those chains that weight us down.* . . . 

•Wait for God, sirs ; when He gives the signal and seta you 
free from this your service, you shall depart to Ilim ; for the 
present, endure to live in tne place whore He has stationed 
you. . . . Wait, do not depart unreasonably.* 7 

Another passage indicates what he means by a 4 reasonable ' 
departure 4 The room is smoky. If only moderately, 1 will 
stay ; if there is too much smoke, I will go. Remember this, 
keep fast hold on it -the door is open. ... 44 You must live in 
Gyara.”® Very well. Hut Gyaro seems to me a very smoky 
room. Ho 1 will depart to a habitation In which no one can 
prevent me dwelling ; a habitation which is open to everyone. 4 

The Epicureans did not indeed recommend 
suicide in general ; but that death, although an 
evil, is not one which can touch or harm us is one 
of their fundamental principles. ‘When we are, 
death is not present ; when doath in present, then 
we arc not,’ Nays the founder of the sect. 10 


1 Josephus, BJ nr. viii. 6. This view probably had great 
influence on early Christianity. 

3 See art. Euthanasia. 

8 Plato, Laws, 873 C, D; Aristotle, Kth. Nir . v. 1133*7, with 


J. Burnet's note. 

4 Homer, It. v. 61 IT. ; Soph. I'hiloct. 7l)7 ; cf. Oe.A. Col. 
1226 ff. ; Eur. lie tael. r>!)5 f. 

4 Tuttc. Disp. I. xxxiv. 83. Hegusias's teachings won him the 
surname of wtunOdvaTOf. 

« I)iog. Laert. vii. 130. 7 Dissert, i. ix. 16. 

8 lb. i. xxv. 18. 

» A rocky islet In the Aegean -the Roman Siberia. 

10 Diog. Laert. x. 126 ; cf. Lucr. iii. 830 ff. 


Tho suicide of the ordinary unphilosophical man, Lucretius 
stigmatizes os self-contradictory, einco it is caused by fear of 
the very death which it courts.! The Cynics professed to be 
absolutely indifferent to life and death as to everything else 

and are aocused of killing themselves by extraordinary methods 

for little or no reason,® while some Skeptics were equally 
insensible.* In Rome, where originally suicide appears to have 
been rare, 4 the famous deaths of Cato, Thrasea, and others 
were for the most part inspired by Greek teaching, generally 
Stoic. Mediaeval ethics added nothing new. 

Perhaps tho greatest contribution of modern 
times to the rational treatment of the matter is 
the consideration noticed in the opening paragraphs 
of this article, that many suiciues are non-moral 
and entirely the affair of the specialist in mental 
diseases. Apart from this, ana considering only 
cases whore the agent is fully rational, the 
characteristic feature of the ethical discussions of 
the subject is their elimination of the theological 
elements in the arguments, Hume’s famous essay 
1 Of Suicide 1 8 being the last important work 
pay them much attention. Perhaps the school 
most nearly favourable to suicide is Utilitarianism ; 
for, starting from its definition of a good act as 
one which increases the sum total of human 
happiness (identilied with pleasure),® one can easily 
imagine cases where the death of a man by bis 
own hand would cause little or no pain to any one 
and would bo more or less completely a source of 
pleasure to many. Tho more metaphysical schools 
discountenance it, either as an insult to Immunity 
in general as emlxxiied and exemplified in oneself 
(Kant) or ns a linal assertion of the will to live 
(Schopenhauer). There is also a tendency, arising 
from a contemplation of such medical facts as 
those already mentioned, to remove it altogether 
from the lield of ethics— a view which we believe 
to bo an exaggeration of a truth. The general 
trend of non -theological thought on the part of the 
ordinary educated man is towards a compromise 
between the extreme laxitudo towards suicide 
represented by Stoicism and the extreme rigidity 
of the Kantians. That self-destruction is now and 
then justified by circumstances iH admitted by 
most; and it is quite as widely admitted that 
those circumstances must be of an extreme and 
unusual kind to make the act anything else than 
cowardly and otherwise immoral. 

LriKUATi'KK. — Besides the works given under Euthanasia, 
the following may bu cited : E. Tanzi, A Text-book of Mental 
Diseases, Eng. tr., London, 1909; C. Merrier, Eanity and 
Insanity *, do. UH15 (short- liopulnr account); J. G. Frazer, 
do. 1011- 14 ; J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism, do. 1803 (many 
subsequent edd.). II. J. Ko.SE. 

SUICIDE (Buddhist).- I. Introduction— We 
are concerned only with ‘religious suicide’ and 
tlie Buddhist views thereon, not with the various 
kinds of suicide mentioned in Buddhist literature, 
interesting as they may he. 7 The position of the 
old Indian ascetics in regard to suicide may be 
summarized as follows. While tho majority of 
sects were addicted to rapid methodsof suicide — 
throwing oneself down from a mountain, etc. — the 
Jains (and probably also the disciples of (losala) 
considered those methods vulgar and evil. 8 Men 

i De Iter. Nat. ill. 70 ff. 

3 Luo. Vit. A vet. 10 []>. 650], ko\ tcAov , 17c croi iroAufrofta 
uifibv 7 ) arpriav payin' an nOave. 

3 Pyrrhon, ap. Stob. Flor. exxi. 28. 

4 Hco art. Hiiicimi (Greek and Roman) and note the clumsiness 
of the Latin, as 00 m pared with the Greek, expressions for 
suicide. The word 4 suicide' itself, although of Latin derivation, 
id impossible as a Latin compound. 

6 First published in his Essays and Treatises , London, 
1777. 

u < Actions arc right in prn|>orLioii as they tend to promote 
happiness, wrong as they tend to produce tho reverse of 
liappiuess. By happiness is intended pleasure, and the absence 
of pain ; by unhappiness, pain, and tne privation of pleasure 4 
is the famous dictum of J. 8. Mill, Utilitarianism , eh. 11. 

7 Sec, e.ff., Slajihima, ii. 109 ; a husband, threatened with 
separation from liis wife, kills her and commits suicide, in order 
that they may be husband and wife in their next birth. 

* bee kuthakota, tr. (J. H. Tawney, London, 1896, p. 8. 
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who thus kill themselves are reborn ns demons. 1 
While practising starvation, the Jain must avoid 
any desire for death {maraiMainsd ) : 8 ' Renounc- 
ing all food and drink, I patiently wait for my 
end.' 

3. Buddhism condemns asceticism. —Any aus- 
terity which is likely to weaken body or mind is 
forbidden. The Jains and many others saw in 
asceticism and physical pain ( duhkha , tapas) a 
force that makes for purification from sin : suicide 
bv starvation is the ascetic act par excellence .* 
While vocal sins are destroyed through silence 
(mauna) and mental sins through Respiratory* 
restraint/ bodily sins are destroyed through 
starvation (abhomrut ) 2 * 4 and lust is crushed through 
mortification. Buddhism had better methods of 
crushing lust and destroying sin — the realization 
of tho impermanence of pleasure and of the non- 
substantiality of the Ego, tho experience in trance 
{dhy&na) of a happiness which has nothing to do 
with pleasure and destroys in a man any infatua- 
tion lor pleasure. It was thus enabled to dis- 
qualify ascetic methods. 

3. Buddhism condemns suicide. — There is a 
celebrated text : 

• A monk who preaches suicide, who tells man : 11 Do away 
with this wretched life, full of suffering ami sin ; death in 
better," in fact preacher murder, is a murderer, is no longer a 
monk.' 6 

A limn must live his allotted span of life, lie 
cannot avoid, by suicide, the sufferings which are 
the result of his former evil deeds ; nor can he 
win sooner, by a voluntary death, the reward of 
his good deeds. Everything comes to him who 
waits. To that effect Buddha employs to Paytisi 
the simile of the woman who cuts open her body 
in order to see whether her child is a boy or a 
girl.® 

It scorns also that suicide from religious motives 
is not ellectivo. Buddhists object to 4 thirst fur 
non-existence’ {vibhavatfpjLd), as they object to 
4 thirst for existence’ {bhavaifsna). A saint must 
abide in indilfcronce, without caring for life, with- 
out caring for death, lie will not commit suicide 
in order to reach nirvana sooner. Is not suicide a 
desperate act of disgust and desire, disgust of 
existence, desire of rest? 

4. Buddhism admits suicide.- We have there- 
fore good reason to believe (l) that suicide is not 
an ascetic act leading to spiritual progress and to 
nirvana , and (2) that no saint or arluit — a spiritu- 
ally perfect being -will kill himself. But we are 
confronted with a number of stories which prove 
beyond dispute that wo aro mistaken in these two 
important conclusions. On the one hand, suicide 
may be in certain eases the actual cause or the 
occasion of the attainment of ar/tolship, although 
in other cases it may be premature and sinful. 
On the other hand, arhats commit suicide. 

In illustration of the first point, wo may quote 
the stories of the attempted suicide of (1) Siha, (2) 
Sappad&sa, and (3) Valtkali; for tho second the 
suicide of (4) Vakkali and (5) God Ink a. 

1 The giripadana or bhrgupdta is vdgayajanaehe^hiya (H. 
Jacobi, Amgewaklts Erzahlungen tn Mahdr^ri % J/eipzig, 
imp 2 ; A. Weber, Fragment der Hhagavati , Berlin, 1805 00, 

2 On Jain suicide see J. J. Meyer, Hindu Tale*, Eng. tr., 
Ttondon, 1900; Uvitsagadasao, cd. and tr. A. F. R. lloernle, 
Calcutta, 1888-90, 99 67, 89; Acharanganutra, i. 7. 5-8, tr. 
II. Jacobi, Situ xxli. [1884] 74-78; E. W. Hopkins, The 
Jieligums of India , London, 1890, p. 291 ; 0. Biihlcr, Ueber die 
indmche Eekte der Jainu, Vienna, 1887, p. 12. As concerns 
UosMa, nee UvfiMugadaHAn, app. ii. p. 23 (suicide is permitted to 
ascetics who have reached the highest degree of perfection). 

6 Violent death, voluntary or not, destroys sin (see J. J. 
Meyer, Hindu Tales). 

4 See, e.g., Majjhima , i. 98 ; SI BIS 1. [1910], s.v. 1 Suicide/ the 
references to vofs. xxil. and xlv. 

5 Pdrdjika, Hi. ; see SBE xiii. [1881] 4. 

8 Diaha-N iknya, ii. 331 ; Dialogues of the Buddha , ii. 360 

(EBB iii. [London, 1P10]). 


(1) 8ih& was distressed at not obtaining spiritual progress 
after seven years of endeavour. Shu said : 1 What have I to do 
with this wrotched life (pdpajlvita)Y 1 will die through hang- 
ing/ But, just as the rope was tied round her neck, she was 
turning her thought towards enlightenment (vipassana), os was 
her former habit. She attained arAatship, and at this very 
moment the rope loosened from her throut and fell.i 

(2) The story of Sappad&sa is to the same effect. This monk 
was overpowered by passion ( kilesa ) and never obtained con- 
centration. This distressed him so much that he was about to 
commit Buiclde with a razor or a sword, when he suddenly 
realized the inward vision. 3 

(3) Vakkali was fond of looking at the Buddha, and the ex- 
cessive importance which he attached to the physical body— a 
putrid body (putikdya) — of the Master was an obstacle to his 
spiritual advance. In order to create in him a 4 holy fear' 
(narjivcga), the Buddha commanded him to go. Des|)erate at 
being no longer able to see tho Muster, Vakkali decided to com- 
mit. suicide by throwing himself down from a mountain, saying : 
* What have I to do with this life, if I can no longer see Him? ’ 
At this moment the Master appeared and prevented him from 
thus 'destroying the conditions of his reaching the Path 
( maggaphala).' 8 

(4) Vakkali was suffering from a painful illness. Bhagavat 
came to comfort him and said : ‘ Your death will lie a holy one, 
an auspicious one ( apdpika )/ When the Master had gone, 
Vakkali uttered for the last time tho Buddhist profession of 
faith (universal transitoriness) and took the sword. 4 

(5) Godhika was unable because of disease to remain in a 
certain state of meditation, lie thought : 4 If I were to take a 
sword.' M&ra approached the Buddha and told him: 4 Your 
disciple wants to die ; he has resolvud to die. Prevent him. 
How could one of your disciples die while he is not yet an 
arhat ? ’ But, os it is explained in the A hh idh ariosi koto vya khyn, 
Godhika reached arA at Hh ip just after he hud begun cutting his 
throat. 6 It is said: ‘Those who take the sword are without 
regard for life ; they achieve insight (vipassana) and reach 
nirvana.' ' Thus act the strong ones ( dhira ) ; they desire not 
life ; having removod thirst and tho root of thirst (that is, 
ignorance), GodhikA is at rest/ 6 

5. The nirvana of the great saints. Vakkali 
wan an arhat , but, an he cl m not possess the power 
of ‘loosening the mmskaras of life,’ he luul, in 
order to die, to take tho sword. On the other 
hand, Saky&miiui and, in later sources, a number 
of saints — c.g ., Maliiipaj/ipati Gotami in tho 
Apndana — possess such a power. The Sanskrit 
Abhidharma 7 teaches that it belongs to the saints 
who have reachod the nirupailhMeqanirvCma ( 4 »ir- 
vana without resjs *). 

In the case of Sakyarnmii we have to deal with 
a voluntary death ; in tho case of MahnpnjnpaU, 
who has to obtain permission of Sakyaniiini before 
she resolves to die, we have to deal with a volun- 
tary death of a slightly djilerenl diameter. Thu 
I’ratyekabuddhas, like Sitkyamuni, decide for 
themselves when the 4 time’ has arrived ; their 
method is to rise a few cubits above the ground 
and burn themselves. 

We can easily understand Unit a Buddha, when 
he has set in motion the wheel, when he has 
elected two chief disciples— brieily, 4 when he has 
done what he had to do’ — is duly authorized to 
enter into the final rest. The ease of an arhat is 
not difi'erent ; the arhat also lias achieved what he 
had to achieve — i.c. he has removed the slightest 
kind of desire. If he is not, liko a Buddha, cap- 
able of abandoning life in a quiet way, there is no 
reason why lie should not have recourse to more 
drastic methods. 

6. Mahay Ana praises and deprecates suicide as 
self-surrender and worship.— The saint of tho new 
Buddhism must, before reaching nirvana , spend 
millions of lives in charity, worship, and medita- 
tion. 4 Abandoning ones existence’ (dtmanas 
tydffah, atmabha oatydga ) is to lie looked upon as 
the best self-sacrifice, for to give one’s body is 
better than to give alms ; and also as the best 

1 TheriguLhd, 77. - Tltrrayiilha, 4 US. 

8 fit. 360 ; J.ilmmmapada's Commentary, 381 ; also Aiiguttnra's 
Commentary. 

4 Snip y vt ta, iii. 123. 6 Cf. Kathrivatt/ni, i. 2. 

6 Th« HUindapafiha deals with suicide (soe SHE .\xxv. [1K0OJ 
273 ff.), but does not mention Godhika and Vakkali. Noe .!. P. 
Mi nay off, llecherches sur le buinldhinnie, tr. It. H. Asaier do 
Pompignan, Paris, 1894, p. 223; Eatfiyotfa t i. 120, iii. 123; 
Dhammapada's (JonnuoiiLury, v. 67 (i. 431); Kathavatlhu's 
Commentary, ad i 2. 

7 Abhidhaemakufa, oh. vi. 
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worship, for to burn one’s body os nn offering is 
certainly more nieritorioiia than to kiucllo lamps 
at a shrine. We may refer (1) to the story of the 
future Sukyamuni giving his hotly to feed a starving 
tigress, 1 mid (2) to the legend of Bhai^ajyarfijn, 
who, dissatisfied with his previous worship although 
painful ami extravagant, filled his body with all 
sorts of oil and it on fire.* 

The bodhimltvns of the past have practised in 
that way many heroic deeds ( dnhkant ), some of 
which are told in the canon of ancient Buddhism 
{Chariyapi{nka, Jalakn ) ; the new scriptures aro 
inexhaustible on this topic. 

In accordance with the principles of the new 
Buddhism and the Ltyende dorde of the eternal 
Buddhism, self-surrender culminating in voluntary 
doath lias been held in honour in various Buddhist 
countries. It happens (or it used to happen) that 
Chinese monks beg for fuel, build a funeral pyre, 
Hit cross-legged on it, cover their head with linen 
soaked in oil, and set themselves on fire. With 
some branches of the Chinese Maliayfina, tho 
‘burning of the skull* is an essential cart of 
ordination as a ‘ future Buddha 1 — a symbol of the 
holocaust for which human courage is nowadays 
inadequate. 3 

The pilgrim I-tsing says that Indian BuddhistH 
abstain from suicide and, in general, from self- 
torture. 4 Whether this statement be accurate or 
not— A. Barth did not believe it to be nuito 
accurate— the theologians of the Great Vehicle 
strongly deprecate such practices. One of the 
chief aims of Sautidesa in his $ ibsiisamuchchaya , a 
‘A Compendium of the Rules of Ihe Disciple of 
the Great Vehicle,’ iH to elucidate this point : [n 
what measure is a disciple— a beginner— to imitate 
the heroic deeds of the bodhisattvns of old ? The 
disciple is ready, willing, and resolved even to 
commit sin and to burn in bell for tho sake of 
auother, not to mention sacrificing his limbs and 
body ; but ho must avoid any mistake in tho 
realization of his resolve. The question is whether 
in such and sucli a case sacrifice or self-denial is 
really useful to our fellow -creatures ; whether 
there is not somo other means of procuring uni- 
versal welfare. To sum up, the sacrifice of one’s 
body is not in accordance with a wise estimate of 
the spiritual needs of a beginner. 

Litkratwu#.— S oe, in addition to the sources citod In tho foot- 
notes, L. do la Valine Poussin, 4 (Juelques Olisorvations sur le 
suicide dans le Bouddhismo uncien/ Bulletin de la Classe den 
Lettre f (le VAcaddmie de Belgian ?, 3010, pp. 085-693 ; A. 
R6musat, FirfKouiKi, Purls, 1830, p. 372 ; J. Legge, FA-hicn's 
Record of Buddhistic Kingdom s, Oxford, 1830. p. 80 ; Divyti- 
vadAna, ed. E. B. Dowell and It. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1880, p. 39 ; 
E. Chavannes, Cinq cents contes et apologues, extraits du 
Tripit aka chinois et traduits en frangais, Paris, 1910, i. *507, 
205, passim ; E. Huber, Le Sutratamkara de Acoaghu^n, 
French tr., Paris, 1908, pp. 120, 440; Ahhidharmakoia , ii. 10, v. 7. 

L. dk la VallGe Poussin. 

SUICIDE (Chinese).— Suicide is at least not 
uncommon in China. Literature and history 
supply illustrations. In a Chinese novelette the 
heroine commits suicide on the grave of her 
botlqthod lover to avoid the marriage arranged for 
her with his rival, and that rival thereupon takes 
his own life in order to pursue in the other world 
at once his quest for his bride and vengeance on 
iier lover. Among some eight hundred biographical 

i Jdtakavuild , i., tr. J. S. Siwyer, SUB l. flR»51. 

- Saddhanna pit nipt nka, xxii., tr. 11. Kern, SBti xxl. 11884]. 

.*« See J. J. M. de llroot, Le Code du Mahupana en Chine, 
Amsterdam, 1893, pp. 60, 217, 227. It is recorded that in the 
.lupanese sect of Sukhavati religious suicide was not unknown. 
In 1422 a largo company of persons, after hearing a stirring 
sermon by a zealot to the effect that paradise may l>e gained 
solely by calling on the name of Amitubha, committed suicide 
by walking into the sea while repeating the 4 Narnu Arnida 

* A Record of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 
181)0, p. 107 f. (ch. xxxviil. f.); A. Barth, Joum, dee Savants, 
is: is. n. Ml. " 

fr Bud. Ruddhica, i. (Pctrograd, 10U2J. 


notices in W. F. Mayers’s Chinese Headers’ 
Manual, 1 27 instances of suicide are recorded — 
generals after defeat, a tyrant to escape his im- 
pending doom, a dethroned ruler, statesmen whose 
advice, like Ahithophers, has been rejected, or who 
desired to enforce their counsel by this last proof 
of their earnestness, a captive to avoid exile, hope- 
less prisoners, ministers who, having incurred 
imperial displeasure, were allowed to die thus 
rather than by the hands of the executioner, a 
rebel whose plot was discovered, women to avoid 
a marriage deemed by them to be shameful, an 
upright servant rather than commit a murder 
enjoined on him, a minister of justice under whoso 
subordinates capital punishment was unduly 
frequent, those moved by loyalty to a deceased 
master, by grief for the death of father or son, or 
by shame fur a son’s treachery. 

In addition to suicides on such occasions as these, 
somo of which will he noted os peculiarly Chinese, 
cases also occur in which misery (<?.</., hopeless 
leprosy) drives to suicide. More frequent are 
cases in which suicide is committed in an uccess of 
passion, sometimes with the view of involving 
one’s ad versary in legal proceedings in this world, 
or loss frequently with the hope of harassing him 
by visitations of the vengeful ghost. 

Hanging, leaping down a well, and opium 
poisoning have been perhaps the most common 
methods of suicide; the last may diminish in 
frequency under the present opium restrictions. 

In the absence of accurate statistics it is 
impossible to estimate the ratio of deaths by 
suicide to tho total population. The general 
impression, probably well founded, is that suicide 
is much more frequent than in Great Britain. This 
greater frequency, if it is assumed as fact, may bo 
accounted for by tho low value put on individual 
life, a tendency to ungovernable rage, and tho 
fact that social mid religious feelings do not 
rigorously inhibit suicide, but rather in certain 
circumstances [c.g., where marriage is being urged 
on a widow or a bride whose betrothed bridegroom 
has died ) approve it. 

Litkkatiirk. — The Enet/cltmatdia Sinica , Shanghai, 1917, 
London, 1918; J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, New 
York, 1805, London, IS 00 ; A. H. Smith, Village Life in China, 
Edinburgh, 1900; Records of the fJeneral Conference of 
Protestant Missionaries , Shanghai, 1890, pp. 829-333. 

1\ J. Maulaoan. 

SUICIDE (Greek and Homan).— I. GREEK. — 
Under the name ‘suicide’ we here include all 
forms in which tho individual kills himself ih- 
tentionally, whether he acts of his own free will 
or under compulsion, and whether the end of 'his 
action be seliish or altruistic. 

z. Legendary suicides. — Tho earliest definite 
mention of suicide in Greek literature is the case 
of Epikaste (lokaste), the mother of Oidipus of 
Thebes, in the Nekyia .* 

Odysn»*u8 tells how in Hades 4 1 saw the mother of Ohllpodi-M, 
fair Epikaste, who w rought an awful deed in ignorance of miml, 
marrying her own sou. And he had slain his father and lie 
married her. And presently the gods made it known to men. 
Then he in lovely Thebe endured sorrow and ruled over the 
Kadmeans by the grievous counsols of the gods. But st>£ went 
to the houso of Hades, fastening a high noose from the lofty 
hall, holden by her woe. And to him she left sorrows in the 
uflertime full many, even all that the Erinyes of a mother bring 
to pass. 4 

The precise motive for suicide is not very clearly 
indicated here, or rather Homer does nut dis- 
tinguish clearly between the horror of Epikaste 
at the revolting nature of the situation in which 
she unwittingly finds herself and her shame in 
the face of Iier deed becoming known. But the 
essential points are that (1) suicide presents itself 
to Homer as the natural and fitting act when life 
has lost all that makes life worth living, and (2) 
no blame attaches to suicide in itself. 

1 Now cd., London, 1910. *irom. Od. \t. 271 If. 
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liut the most famous and indeed the typical 
heroic suicide is that of A ias. Homer does not men • 
tion his suicide explicitly, but it is clearly alluded 
to in Ud. xi. 048 IV., where Odysseus expresses 
his regrot at having obtained the arms of Achilles : 

bK 6t| pi) otftfAor vikuv TOtcpfie iir‘ 6x0 Km’ 

to it) i' yap KtijtuX'qv Zmk av tmv (the arms of Achilles) yaca 

«carrV\ti' l 

AlavV\ #rA. 

llis Buicido was recounted in fcho A it Ido pis of 
Arktinos in connoxion with the award of the anus 
of Achilles to Odysseus . 1 It is to bo noted that so 
far there is no mention of madness or of an attack 
by A ias upon the herds. These incidents wore, 
however, recounted in the Lift in llind of Lose lies. a 
Also, whereas in Od. xi. 555 it is emphasized that 
the death of Aias was mourned by the Greeks 
equally with that of Achilles, the Little Iliad 3 * * 
told of the withholding of burial honours. But 
even so there is nothing to indicate that the Muicide 
in itself was considered blameworthy. It is an 
act quite in accordance with the haughtiness and 
self sulliciency which characterize A ias in Homer, 
mid of which the famous * silence of Aias ’ in Od. 
xi. 5531V., so admired by the author of the treatise 
On the Sublime* is a fitting expression. The 
suicide of Aias is the typical act of a great bouI 
which cannot brook dishonour. 

A motive of a less heroic kind which prompts to 
suicide is excess of sorrow for the dead. The 
feeling is one familiar to Homer. 1 If I lose thee, 
it were better for me to go beneath the earth,’ says 
Andromache to Hektor , 0 in the same spirit in which 
David cries, * Would God I had died for thee, 0 
A hsalom, my son, m 3 ' son ! * 6 * There is not in Homer 
any express merit ion of suicide for this reason, hut 
Antikleia is referred to in terms which are hardly 
consonant with any other explanation than that 
she died by her own hand. 

Euniaios ba) s to t.tio dlHgutaed Odysseus: ‘Laertes still livi.-n, 
but evermore he prays to Zeus that life may perish from his 
limbs within his halls; for he mourns exceedingly for his turn 
that is gone and for his wedded wife, whose death beyond all 
else hath grieved him and brought him to untimely age. She 
in grief for her glorious son pcrkln d by a miserable death 
(AevyaAAu 0a.rd.Tif)): so may none perish who dwells here friendly 
to me and doing friendly deeds.”) 

The natural inference from these words is strongly 
conli fined by the reference to her in Od. xi. 84 if. 
and 197 IV. The later story said frankly that she 
hanged herself.* 

The list of such suicides is a long one. 

AigeuR, father of Theseus, had arranged with his son when ha 
left for Crete, carrying the annual tribute of the Athenians to 
the Minotaur, that, if Theseus were successful in slaying the 
monster, a white sail should bo hoisted upon the returning 
vowel. Theseus forgot to take down the black sail which the 
ship was flying, and Aigeus, thinking that his son had perislml, 
threw himself from the rock on which he was keeping watch 
into the sea (digeau) which thenceforth bore nis name.** 
Erigone, daughter of lkarios, hanged herself when she found 
the dead body of her father. 10 Skedasos committed suicide 
when his daughters had hanged themselves. 11 When Evadno 
throws herself on l.liu funeral pvre of her husband, her father 
I phis threatens to commit suicide by starvation. 1:1 

A special case of suicido to avoid slmmo iH that 
to escape sexual dishonour. 

Legend told how the Leukadian rock received its name from 
Leukatas, who, to escape the unwelcome attentions of Apollo, 
plunged into the sea off the island of Leukas. 1 - Pan sun ias tells 
us 1 * 1 how the daughters of Skedasos of Lcuktra hanged them* 
selves to escape the violeurc offered them by certain 
LamhemnniunM. 

1 Jf‘f. 1‘rnelus in I'/n'rorum (iturr. Fraytn, n(a, i*«l. <{, Kuril,* 1, 

Leipzig, I .*$77, p. 34, 8 If. 

* Cl, Procius, Ep. (it. Ft. p. 

A Ep. Gr. Ft. p. 40 ; Kustatli. 11. p. 285. 31. 

1 fI*onginusJ ix. 2: t\ tou Auiitov < i‘ V urn* montr) *■ y <t k-.l 

rmi’.bf vipqAoTtpur Auyoc. 

’ //. vi. 41U. ®2S1833. 

* Od. xv. KKSff. 8 liygin. Fab. 243. 

u ldut v Thes. 22; l>iod. Iv. 00 f. ; Hygin. Fab. 242 ; Suid.M, 

t.p. Aiyairte WAavov ; Serv. on Verg. Ain. ill. 74. 

10 A polled, ill. 14, etc. n l'uiis. lx. xiii. 8. 

12 Eurip. Svjrfrt. 1105 f. 

hi 8nrv. on Verg. *En. ill. 270. 14 ix. xiii. 3. 


Suicide, in the sense of »'*li devotion for ono\i 
country, lias always occupied a prominent place 
in patriotic saga. Koilros, the last king ol 
Athens, is a famous example. 

The lAcedaimoniiinH, under pressure of famine, remind lo 
invade Attica. Ihit Arab Ihcy oousulUd lliu Delphic mark t .;\ 
to their prospect* of inking Athens and, receiving im nmwir 
that they would he successful if they did not kill the Athenian 
king, marched on the city. ( ‘Iceman I ta, a Delphian, secret ly 
oonuuunioated to the Athenians the purport of the oracle. 
Kodros thereupon dressed himself as a oegg.ir and stole out of 
the besieged city and proceeded to gather llivwuml. When two 
enemy scouts approached him, he slew one of them with his 
hatchet, whereupon the other, taking him for a Ik; gar, drew 
his sword and slew him, thus rendering Die capture, of Athens 
Impossible. 1 

There in the similar story' of Mukariu, da lighter 
of Heraklcs and Doianeira . 2 That such a death 
was deemed a glorious one is aullic.ieiilly attested . 3 

2 . Heroic suicide.— The motives wliich in the 
Homeric poems seem mainly to bo regarded as 
prompting to suicide are of a hemic nature the 
sense of dishonour suffered or impending, the de- 
votion of a high purpose, or the intolerable sorrow 
of a personal bereavement. The sense of the com- 
mon ills of humanity is by no means ignored — 
t\tit6v 7 Ap Maipcu Ovpbv Oiaav duOpujiroiatu.* 1 iut there 
is no pessimism. Whatever the evils that darken 
human life, at least it is a good thing to enjoy the 
sun, and the darkest shadow that falls athwart 
Homeric life is the sense not of its burden hut of 
its brevity. Life at any level is to be preferred to 
the sunless realms of Hades . 3 

But with the rise of reflexion, as witnessed in the 
poetry of the age succeeding the Homeric, we have 
a view of life which is frankly pessimistic. Hesiod 
conceives tho present to be an age of iron, thrown 
into darker relief by the picture of a happier golden 
ago gone l>y. fl 

That life is an evil has become a commonplace. 
7 r dvTwv pkv gTj <f>vvai iirixOovLoiaip Apiarov 1 is a doctrine 
which becomes a hackneyed phrase of later poetry--- 
r 6 p.kv Si) ircLvraxou OpuXoup.cvov, Kp&rioror that 
prj <f>vvat ftpoTtp.* The logical consequences of this 
view of life is that man is justiiied in ending what 
lie cannot mend. Wlief her, in fact, this pessimistic 
view of life actually induced an increased practice 
of suicide is more ditlicult to establish. But in any 
case motives of a less heroic kind seem now to 
ho recognized as worthy causes of suicide. Thus 
poverty is expressly recognized by Theoguis 1 * as a 
suilicienl cause. 

3 . The historians.— In the historians of the 5th 
cent, suicide is not a particularly prominent feature, 
and belongs in general to one or other of thu types 
already noticed. 

Herodotus relates the legend of Nitokris, who, 
in order to escape punishment for her misdeeds, 
committed suicide by leaping into a room full of 
ashes . 13 Arion is compelled by the ferrymen either 
to commit suicide, with the prospect of being buried 
ashore, or to jump into the sea . 11 The daughter of 
Alykerinos, being violated by her father, hanged 
herself from grief . 12 Shame was the motive for the 
suicide of Spargapises, leader of the Massagetai, 
who in a state of intoxication were surprised ami 
killed or captured by the Persians . 13 And we have 
tho parallel stories of Olhryades, who, ashamed to 
return to Sparta when his company was killed, slew-' 
himself at Tliymii , 1 14 and of Pantiles, who, having 
survived the disaster at ThcriuopyLi, ‘mi Iris 
return to Spat La. being held m di .hoimur, hanged 

11 1 lllM‘1 I. 

1 Lwurtf. c. Lmkrai. SI it. 

- i'iuiM. i. xx.vii. ; Kurip. ll.raLhiiai. 

3 i’aiiH. iv. xvii. 1. 4 //. „ \iv. I'l. 

0 Od. xi. 488 tf. « Work*, I’d ff. 

7 Theognis, 435 ff. 

8 Eurip. llclhropho’n, Iraj?. 287. 1 f. (A. Nuuek); of. Soph. Oed. 
Col. 1227 f. 

y I7:ur. 10 H. 100 . n tb. i. 21. M lb. ii. 181. 

13 lb. i. 313. 14 10. i. 82. If lb. vii. 252. 
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In Thucydides we read how in 427 B.c. the Cor- 
cyrean democrats * went to the temple of Hera and, 
persuading some fifty of the suppliants (belonging 
to the oligarchic party) to stand their trial, con- 
demned them all to death. The majority refused 
to come out, and, when they saw what was going 
on, destroyed one another in tho enclosure of the 
temple where they were, except a few who hanged 
themselves on trees or nut an end to their lives in 
any other way they could.’ 1 Again in 425 B.C. the 
oligarchs of Corcyra were entrapped into a large 
building from which they were leu forth in groups 
of twenty for execution. When those in the 
building got to know what was happening, they 
refused to come out. Then the Corcyrean populace 
broke a bole in the roof through which they 
showored tiles and arrows at those within. ‘The 
prisoners tried to shelter themselves as best they 
could. Most of them put an end to their own lives. 
Some thrust into their throats arrows which wore 
shot at them ; others strangled themselves with 
cords taken from bods which they found in tho 
place, or with strips torn from their own clothes. 
This went on during tho greater pari of the night, 
until in one way or another, by their own hands or 
by missiles from the roof, they all perished.’ a 
lliucydides knows, too, the story that Themistoklcs 
poisoned himself : Xlyovm S4 rives /cal Ikoujiov (pap/x&Ky 
dwoOavetv abrbv.* 

In Xenophon, Jlr.ll. vi. ii. 30, wo have the 
familiar motive of shame. Krinippos, when tho 
Syracusan ileet under his command was captured 
by Ipllikratcs (.373 B.C.), inrd Xvtttjs Oavdrip atOaipirip 
diroOv^tTKci. So Hell. vii. iv. 9, when the invading 
Aikodiana were attacked in camp by the Klcans, 
whom tlioy defeated, tho Elcan hipparch, who was 
held responsible for the attack, committed suicide 
(304 B.C.). 

Hut the suicide which is more prominent in 
Xenophon is of the romantic type, described as 
irraicodavciv, Imaipd^ai iainSv, whore love faithful 
unto death refuses to bo comforted otherwise than 
by sharing the fate of the beloved. 1 Cyrus himself 
died, and eight of his best followers fell over him 
{ticeivTo <V atrip). And Artanates, the most faith- 
ful of his stall', when he saw that Cyrus had fallen, 
is said to have leapt from his horse and thrown 
himself upon him. And some say that tho king 
ordered him to he slain over Cyrus (tiriat/id^ai avrdv 
Kvpip ) ; but others say that he drew his sword and 
killed himself over him ( eavrdv tirt<70a£ttir0ai).’ 4 
We have the same motive in the story of Panlhcia, 
so beautifully told liy Xenophon. 8 

The emotional value of tliis motive has made it 
very prominent in literature, as, indeed, it has 
everywhere and at all times been actually a very 
common cause of suicide. 

It la familiar to the OT.® Already In Ilomer Antilor-hoa holda 
the hands of Achilles, lest in his grief for I'atroklos he should 
cut his throat ; 7 and, even If suicide is not mount, Andromache's 
anguibh for llektor almost makes her die.® Most familiar per- 
haps of all is the coso of IjAodainia, the wife of ProtomlaoH, to 
whom she had been married just before his departure for Troy. 
There Protesilaos was the flrst to leap ashore and, after slaying 
many Trojans, was killed by llektor. After his death his wife 
grieved for him so much that Hermes for pity brought hack 
Protesilaos from the dead. At flrst Laodamia, thinking he had 
actually returned from Troy, rejoiced, but when he returned to 
Hades cavr^v *t(t6i'ev<rev.* As this legend is enshrined for us in 
the verses of Wordsworth, so Tennyson has told the story of 
another who was faithful unto death : Oinone, the Iwloved of 
Paris, whose story is unknown to the opic cyclo ami to the 
tragedians. When Paris died, she either hanged herself l# or 
threw herself into his fummil pyre. 11 


1111.81. 2 iv. 48. 3 i. U18. 

4 Anah. i. S. • ( 'l/rop. vii. 3. 

« 1 8 81‘M* ; see art. Suicidk (Semitic and Egyptian). 

7/1. xviii. 33 f. ® lb. xxii. 473 f. 

9 A polled. Epit. ill. 30 : (fyd 6i*x/>w«to iatrrijv ; Kustnth. on 
ll. ii. 700 ; of. Ovid, ex Panto, iii. i. 10s) f. 

10 A polled, in. xif. 5. 4, vl. 1-3 \ Lycophron, D7ff. ; Konon, 23 ; 
Burthen. Rrot. 4. 

n Srnyrn. x. 202, 4S4 ; Ovid, Uer. 5. 


Another late legend Is that of Hero and Leander, the subject 
of the poem by Musalos entitled rd koB' *Hpu» *ai A^avipov. 
Leander of Abydos swam the Hellespont nightly to visit his 
beloved Hero, the priestess of Aphrodite at Sestos across the 
straite, being lighted by a lamp which Hero set upon her tower 
by the seashore. Ho attempted the passage one stormy night, 
when the lamp was extinguished by the storm. Next morning 
his dead body was washed ashore, and Hero threw herself from 
her tower to join him in death.l Pausanias 9 remarks of three 
heroines, Marpessa, Kleopatra, and Polyflora, that they all com- 
mitted suicide in this way: irpoavoOavovai «ra<rat rotf dvipdtriv 
eavrdv imKaTt<T<f>a£av. 

The motives of such suicides are not always 
identical and no doubt were sometimes complex. 
Sometimes it was the last sacrifice of devotion, a 
tradition become a religion, like the Indian mti or 
our own proud tradition that tho captain goes down 
with his ship. 

Xonophon tells how In 388 n.c. Anaxibios the Bpartan, falling 
into an ambush, said to those by him : * "Gentlemen, my duty 
is to die here. As for you, Bcek safety beforo we engage the 
enemy." Then he took his shield from his armour bearer and 
fell fighting at his post. But his favourites (rd watSutd) abode 
with him, and twelve of the Lacedemonian harinosts who had 
come from the cities died with him fighting.'® ITaimon in the 
Antiffone of Sophocles had all along determined to die with 
Antigone, 4 but the actual suicide is complicated by his futile 
attempt to slay his father and becomes outwardly an act of 
disappointed ruge.8 

Where the suicide considers himself responsible 
for another’s death, his own death may appear to 
bo due as an act of atonement. 

Thus KtiUirrhoc, having by her unkindness brought about 
the suicide of her lover Koreans, repented and out of pity for 
him and shame for her conduct killed herself,® precisely os 
Adrastos, when he accidentally killed the son of Cruisus, 'stood 
before the dead and submitted himself to Crmsus, holding out 
his hands and entreating him to slay him over thu dcud(Jtmta- 
ra(7'/ia£ai rej* vnrpoi) since for him life was no longer tolerable 
(ov5« oi deal /luHvi/wr).' 7 

But, without any such complications, we have 
the devotion of those who, lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, in death would not ho divided. When 
Kastor is slain by Idas, his brother I’olydeukes 
cries: ‘Our Father, Son of Kronos, what release 
shall there he from sorrow? Hive mo also to die 
with him, O Lord. Honour is departed for him 
who is bereft of friends .* 8 Ami the more one 
knows of the religious thought of the Greeks, the 
less is one inclined to disparage the influence of 
the motive to which Plato alludes the hope of a 
blessed reunion hereafter: t Ere now for human 
love, for dead wife, for dead son many a man has 
gone willingly to the house of Hades, drawn by 
the hope that in the world beyond they might see 
and be with those they loved .’ 8 

4 . Compulsory suicide.- -A speeial interest at- 
taches to Xenophon, II. iii. 50. Tn describing 
the execution by compulsory suicide of Theranienes 
in 403 B.C., he says: ‘When, being compelled to 
die, ho drank the hemlock (rd kuvhov fine), it was 
said that lie threw what was left of it as in the 
game of cot l a bos, crying, “This for tho fair 
Kri lias !”’ This is the first occurrence of tho 
word Ktbvciov in the historians and t he only one in 
Xenophon. When tho practice of execution by 
compulsory poisoning was introduced . in Athens 
we do not know, nor when hemlock lirst became 
tho recognized medium. The use of hemlock for 
this purpose, we may with probability suppose, 
first became regular in tho latter part of the 5t h 
cent. B.C. Even in the orators, however, refer- 
ences to it are surprisingly rare. It is not men- 
tioned in Antiphon. Andocides mentions it only 
once . 18 Lysias refers to it twice . 11 It is not found 
in Demosthenes, Lyeurgus, Dinarclms. The ad- 
vantages of hemlock-drinking over other more 

1 Mt wains, oj>. cit . ; Stag Theb. vi. M2 ; Vcrg. frVvty. iii. 258 ; 
Ovid, Her. 17, JS. 

9 iv. ii. 5 ; cf. the casts of Hkocla:.*(vt (i\. xiii. 3). 

3 //#■//. iv. viii. 38 f. 4 751. 

» 1231 f. * I’auB. vii. xxi. 

t licrod. i. 46. ® I'iml. Mnn x. 7011. 

ittA. 10 De Pace, HI. 

11 C. ErntiUwthmcm, 17, and llepi Sifp.. r. r. Nuttov dSeXtft. 
(Or. 18) 24. 
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cumbrous methods of suicide aro referred to in the 
Frags 1 of Aristophanes (405 B.c.). 

It was by drinking hemlock that Socrates died 
in 399 B.C. 3 It was the method used by the 
Athonian women whom the Bhameful conduct of 
the characters of Euripides drove to suicide, ac- 
cording to Aristophanes. 8 It is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that in the stress and excitement 
and anxiety of the closing years of the Pelopon- 
nesian war suicide had assumed a prominence 
hitherto unknown, and it would appear that this 
phenomenon was not unconnected witli the interest 
in the preparation of speedy and painless modes of 
putting an end to lire. Incidentally it may be 
noted that Attic hemlock was reputed to be 
specially effective. 4 Theophrastus tells us of the 
discovery by Thrasyas of Mantineia of a ptfdia sal 
Arouot dtrSXifffis in which the iuices of hemlock 
(iciiivciov) and poppy (fi^Ktav) and other such herbs 
were made up in a dose of small bulk, weighing 
about a drachma, the effects of which wore incur- 
able and which, moreover, would keep and retain 
its potency for an indefinite period.® No doubt, 
also, the fact of having at their disposal a con- 
venient and not too painful means of terminating 
life induced, os in our own time, many rash persons 
to attempt their lives. It is interesting to note 
that Menander wrote a play with tho title Korntta- 
{6/j.evcu. Hence there was developed the interest 
in antidotes of which we have evidence. 6 Theo- 
phrastus has much to say of antidotes. 7 In par- 
ticular it is interesting, in view of the attitude of 
the people of Ceos to suicide, to notice that to them 
is attributed an improved method of preparing 
hemlock. 8 

The story of the death of Theratnenes points in 
the same direction. When in our own country 
death by the axe of the beadsman was a common 
fate, it became a point of honour with his victims 
that they should take leave of life like gentlemen. 
Montrose, we are told, went to the scaffold dad 
in rich attire * more becoming a bridegroom than a 
criminal going to the gallows.* Such conduct is 
the true analogue to the dying libation of Tliern- 
menes. Socrates lmd the same idea : 

'What about making a libation with this cup?', he nays to 
tho Jailor, * May I or not?’, and, that not heing feasible, ho yet 
drank the cup of death ‘ easily and cheerfully ’ as ono who 
toasts a friend.® 

And, as meaner victims of the axe imitated the 
conduct of Montrose and others, and the grand 
manner degenerated into the bravado of the 
desperate and callous, so we have a degenerate 
echo of tho heroic in the story told by /Elian ami 
Athemcus of the devotees of debauchery who, 
having drained the cup of pleasure to the lees, 
ended by throwing away tho cup, and concluded 
lifo’B banquet with a toast. 10 

5. Legal aspect. — So long as suicide does not 
become so frequent as to threateu seriously the 
well-being of tho community, the State lias no 
motive to intervene by legislation against it. At 
no timo does Athenian law deline suicide as a 

eual offence. The only outbreak of which we 

ear in Attica suggesting an epidemic of suicide is 
that which legend connected with tho origin of the 
Aiora, or swing-festival. 

* Plato, Phcedo, 67 A : to Qdppaitor Swtwr ; cf. 67 B, 116 D, 
117 A. Though Pluto does not name the poison, it is dear from 
the symptoms described that it was hemlock. /Elian, Var. 
Hist. 1. 16, calls it merely rk <f>dppaicor ; Diodor. xiv. 37 : iri ior 
Kuvttov iriXevTvienv ; Ding. Laert. 11. 42. 

8 Frog*, 1060 f. 4 Plutarch, Dio, 68. 

® Theophr. flint. Plant, ix. xvi. 8. 

• Plato, Lysis, 211) E : ‘ I mean, for example, if a father knew 
that his son had drunk hemlock and thought that wine would 
save him, he would value the wine.' Cf. Nicander, Akziphar- 
maea, 180. 

7 ix. xvf. 0. 8 lb. 0. ® Plato, Phfvtln, 117. 

10 /Elian, Var. Hist. iv. 23; Athen. xn. 637 U. 


Legend told how, when Dionysos first caine to Attica with 
the new gift of wine, he was hospitably entertained by Ikarios, 
to whom he revealed his intoxicating boon. Ikarios gave of 
the wine to some shepherds, who in their vinous frenzy killed 
their would-bc benefactor. His daughter, Erlgono, guided to 
the spot by his faithful dog Maira, lumgcd herself on a tree. 
Then thorc broke out among the Athenian women an epidemic 
of hanging, which ahatea only when the Athenians dis- 
covered the causo and Instituted the Aiora fcstivul in honour of 
Krigone.l 

Plutarch tells of a similar outbreak at Miletos 
which, obscure in origin, was generally attributed 
to atmospheric conditions : 

' A strange and terrible affliction onoe came upon tho maidens 
of Miietos, from some obscure cause — mostly it was conjectured 
that some poisonous and ecstatic tenqicraimMil of the atmo- 
sphere produced in thorn a mental upset and frenzy. For there 
fell suddenly upon all of them a desire of death and a mad im- 
pulse towards hanging. Many hanged themselves before they 
could be prevented. The words ana tho tears of their parents, 
the persuasions of their friends, had no effect. In suite of ali 
the ingenuity and cleverness of those who watched them, they 
succeeded In making away with themselves. The plague seemed 
to he of an unearthly character and beyond human remedy. 
unl.il on the motion of a wise man a resolution was proposed 
that women who hanged themselves should be carried out 
to burial through the market-place. The ratification of this 
resolution not only checked the evil but altogether put an end 
to the passion for (loath. A great evidence or the high character 
and virtue of the women was this shrinking from dishonour and 
the faeb that they who were fearless in face of the two most 
awful things in the world— death and pain — could not support 
the appearance of disgrace nor boar the thought of shame after 
death. ® 

Theramenes, in whoso time hemlock as a moans 
of suicide appears to have come into vogue, was 
a native of Ceos, and we have seen above that 
Theophrastus 3 ascribes to the Ceans certain im- 
provements in the method of preparing that 
isnson. There is evidence that at some period 
suicide by drinking hemlock was a recognized 
practice— if not a legal regulation— in Ceos for 
persons who had passed the age of GO. Strabo 4 
(63 B.C.-A.D. ‘23), speaking of lulis, the chief town 
in Coos, birthplace of Simonides and his nephew 
Bacchylidcs, says : 

apa rovroie Si Saieei rtBrjrai ..’ore ip o«, ou pepnjrai tta\ 
Mri'urApo? [342 -25)1 H.C.J “ itaAoi* to Kt-tup vopipAr f<rrt, <1 
it n't) Svrdprvoe fir KaXu) 5 , oil fi tea/coif." llpooirarre yap, ioe 
fomcr, 6 ropoe rove vrrep e^norra irrj ytyovoraf nutretn&trBat, 
rod SiapiccLV roU dAAoiC ryr rporftvjv /rat irokiopicovpernv e Si nor* 
vv 'ABtiraitor, i jnrftiaaaBai </w*<rt rove ir pea flume rave r£ «itmv 
drroflaveir, apiaBerroe nXijOove trior- rove Si nuvaa<r0ai rroXtop- 
Kovrrat. 

Stephanas of Byzantium® writes to tho same 
effect. 6 So too Alian. 7 Valerius Maximus, who 
wrote under Tiberius, attests a similar practice 
for Massilia and tells of the Conn practice as ho 
had actually witnessed it. 8 

In Thebes, too, the treatment of suicides 
attracted some remark. 9 In Athens such differ- 
ential treatment as we hear of is of a religions 
rather than of a legal nature. The suicide as a 
victim of violence belongs to tho class of those 
whose spirits ‘ wal k.’ 10 A coord mg to a statement in 
Suidas,“ suicides and other victims of violent and 
untimely death were buried in a special place. 
We find a similar ordinance given by I Mato." To 
the same order of ideas belongs tho Athenian 
custom of burying the hand which wrought tho 

I ServiuB and Probus on Vorgil, Georg. It 389 ; Hygin. Fab. 
180, Astron. ii. 4; Pollux, iv. 66; Hesych. s.vv. At upa ami 
’AAijnc ; Kt pmoloyicon Magnum, ed. F. Hylburg, Leipzig, 1816, 
s.v. Atwoa; wshol. Horn. 11. xxii. 29; Athen. xiv. 618 E, P. For 
this ana other swinging rites *cf. GIF, pt. Hi., The Dying (rW, 
Loudon, 1911, Note B, p. 277 fl. 

® Pint. Muliemm V i H ide s, 249 B-D. 

* Hint. Plant, ix. xvi. 4 x. 486. 

8 Dt>. Urhihns, g.v, ’IovAty. 

®Cf. Heracleid. Polit . 0, and tho epigram of Meleager, 
A nthologia Palatina, vii. 470, where the dereaned is mode to 
say that at an advanced age (tedpra irpiaflve) i/AuBor At Sar 
ainoOtXeC, Keitor yeuadperoe nvAUtor. 

7 Var. Hist. Hi. 37. *» Val. Max. II. 0. 

® Zenob. Prov. vi. 17 ; Phot. hex. 8. Tt ovk dnyyfa tra Qrjftnatr 

^^eoTiato, Laws, 806. 

II S. P. Kvrr/yior: ori iv ry Kwo/yia* Kakovpertp ippiwrovvro ot 
fliaioBdrrtroi. 

>■! hairs, 873 C. 
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deed apart from the suicided hotly . 1 Josephus, in 
mentioning the custom, adds the unsatisfactory 
reason that the hand was regarded as alien to the 
body.* It is more natural to connect the practice 
with the idea of the soul of the suicide 1 walking* 

-‘perhaps to prevent his ghost from attacking 
the living .’ 8 

6 . Philosophy. — As regards the attitude of the 
philosophic schools, the teaching of the Pytha- 
goreans condemned suicide. According to Orphic 
or Pythagorean doctrine, the soul is undergoing in 
the body a penitential discipline for ante-natal 
sin . 4 Hence suicide is an unwarranted rebellion 
against the will of God on the part of the indi- 
vidual, whom it behoves to waitnntil it please God 
to set him free. 

Plato, if wo may infer his position from the 
Phastlo and the Laws, condemns suicide on grounds 
which we would characterize as religious. Re- 
ligious, too, are tho grounds on which Aristotle 
appears to regard suicide as reprehensible . 8 Aris- 
totle treats suicide as an offence not against the 
individual, hut against tho State, and that of a 
religious kind.Nis involving the city in pollution 
and requiring therefore penalties of a religious 
nature. No doubt Aristotle had in view such 
ceremonial observances as the severance of the 
right hand and the like, to which we have referred 
above. 411 69 Y 

Stoic teaching was decidedly favourable to 
suicide. Life and death being for tho wise man 
indilferent (dStdtpcwx), morally neither "ood nor 
evil, the question of suicide resolves itself for him 
into a decision whether life or death is in a given 
case preferable. Life in accordance with nature 
being the Stoic ideal , 8 when the conditions 
essential to that ideal are no longer fulfilled, 
suicide becomes a reasonable deliverance (eflXoyoy 
ctayioyi 1 }). 

Thus suicide may ho demanded by a man’s duty 
to his country or his friends or by a condition of 
severe pain or of physical disablement or incurable 
disease. 7 The paradox of the Stoic position is 
that tho question of ‘ to he or not to be ' is decided 
not with regard to virtue or vice, but with regard 
to the adi&<f>opa, the ‘ indilferent’ things. It is a 
question of 7 A kq.0 qkovto. and tA irapA rd KaOrjicov. 8 
Hence it may he proper ( kclOt)kov ) for tho happy to 
commit suicide, for the unhappy to remain in life. 0 
Goodness or badness per tte nas no heaving on the 
question. 10 There is, indeed, little that dilfers from 
tho Platonic position in the statement of their 
doctrine in Diogenes Laertius. 11 But the danger of 
the Stoic doctrine lay in the facility with which 
comparatively tiivinl 'discomforts might be held to 
justify suicide. 

Zano (c. 30u 11 . 0 .), 1 lie founder of tho Stoic school, is said, 
according to one account, to have taken his own life because ho 
hod stumbled and wrenched his finger. w Clennthea, bio suc- 
cessor, having developed & gum boil, refrained from food by the 
advice of his doctors for two days. The treatment was success- 
ful, and the doctors relaxed the regime and allowed him iraera 
r« o-vvyflrf, all the usual foods, lint (’lean then, having gone so 
far in the path of death, persisted to the oinl.13 

For the Stoic the length or brevity of lifo was a 
matter of indifference . 14 

The Cynics, too, favoured suicide. Antistlienes 

* Aischin. c. Ktes. 244 : iav ri« avrbv Sia\pij<riirat, v ift> X«ipa. 
v »/e Touro Tr/)ff£«<rai' \iopl% rov <tu') paros VS.7rTOp.ev. 

2 /ll 111. viii. 6. 

« GIF, pt. iii., The Dying OW, p. 220 n. 

4 Philolftos, ap. Clem. Strum, iii. 3, p. 180. Uf. Halo, Gum. 
403 A, Cratyl. 40t»C\ 

» Kth. A’*, v. 11 (1138*). 

4 r«Xoc earl t b o^oAovov/yuVruc rf) (Clcanthes, ap. 

Slob. AW. ii.,132). 

7 Ding. lAcrt. vii. 130. 

h Slob. ii. 220 : Pint. u> Stoic. Repugn. 1012 1). 

» I’lut. he. eit. 

10 pint, dr Stoic. Repugn. 1030 IS, do Comm. Not. llfiilC D; 
( Jirem, tic Fin. iii. 18. 

11 vii. 130. 13 Jh. vii. 2.x IT. M lb. vii. 170. 

' » (fie. de Fin. iii. 14. 


seems to have used the term, afterwards so familiar 
in the Stoics, i£ayuyij, to denote suicide . 1 Diogenes 
is Baid to have recommended suicide to Antisthenes. 

According to Dlog. Laert. vl. 18, when Antlsilioncs was lying 
upon his deathbed, Diogenes visited him, carryiug a dagger; 
and, when Antistlienes said, 'Who will deliver me from this 
trouble f, Diogenes, showing him the dagger, said, 'This.' 
There is a similar story in Diog. Laert. iv. 3, that on one 
occasion Speusippoe, driving in his carriage to the Academy, 
met Diogenes ana wished him good-day (x<up« <lir«iv), to which 
he replied that he would not wish him the same otrns viropivtii 
fi jv T010UT0? Utv. 

On the other hand, the Academic, Peripatetic, 
and Epicurean schools were all opposed to suicide, 
at any rate in theory. 

With regard to the Academics it may suffice to quota the 
story of Car n cades, who, when he heard that the Sfc*»lo Antipater 
had committed suicido by drinking poison, exclaimed, 'Then 
give me too to drink!' And. when his friends said, ' What?' 

' Athol brose ' (olvdpeAi), he said.2 

The Peripatetics hold that the excellences of the 
soul are superior to the excellences of the body 
and other external excellences, yet they aim at 
the other excellences, first, as desirable for thoir 
own sakes, and, next, as being useful irpbs re rbv 
ito\itik6v ko. 1 rbv Koivuvinbv fUov gal Ac nal irpbs rbv 
OccjpijTticbv. trapaperptitrOat yap rbv filov rats iroAin- 
kols teal rats KotvwvtKats vpd^tat sal rats flewpijrtxats. 3 
Their attitude to suicide is thus in sharp contrast 
to that of the Stoics. 

As regards the Epicureans, believing os they did 
in the extinction of the soul at dissolution, it 
might well seem that life at any level was at least 
worth something, and it wero folly to cast that 
away for the nothingness of tho grave. It would 
seem that they occupied themselves particularly 
in pointing out the folly of committing suicido 
through fear of tho terrors of death. 

‘Death, that most dreaded of ills, is nothing to us. For 
while we arc, death is not ; and when death has come, wo 
aro not. Death, then, is nothing to the living nor yet to the 
dead, silica it does not affect the former, and tho latter no 
longer exist. The crowd, to be sure, at one time shrink from 
death as the worst of evils, at another choose It us a refuge from 
the miseries of life. Hut the wise man neither declines life nor 
shrinks from death, since life is not distasteful to him, nor docs 
ho think it an evil not to live .' 4 

The Cyrenaics seem in general to have been 
opposed to suicide. Theodoros, counting tho 
world his country and disbelieving in friendship, 
held that even self -sacrifice for one’s country was 
unjustifiable. 8 Hegesias, on tho other hand, 

reached suicide ho frankly as to earn the title of 

lUtaMvaros? and with such success as to provoke 
the interference of Ptolemy. 7 

*j. Religion.— From the religious point of view 
suicido was regarded always as a crime, a violation 
of tho social order. Wo have seen that Orphic 
teaching condemned suicide. But it is impossible 
to regard this condemnation as limitod to so con- 
fined a circle. The more one reilects on the 
evidence, the more one is forced to the conclusion 
that much which wo ascribe to the Orphica is 
really part of the general tradition— part of the 
popular belief. The sort of doctrine which Plato 
ascribes at one moment to tho mystics he at 
another ascribes to popular belief. In any case 
the belief in immortality is described in the 
Apology as among rA \ey6pcva, among the popular 
beliefs. And popular belief certainly dill cron tin, ted 
between the fortune after death of the suicide and 
of those who died a natural death [Oavdrtp dpxt.pp.ivtp, 
morte sna). Already in Homer it is difficult. to 
account for the position of Antikloia, the mother 
of Odysseus, on any other supposition than that 

1 Cf. Athcn. iv. 157 B; Plutarch, de Stoic. Repugn. 1039 E, 
1040 A, and dc Comm . Not. 1003 U, D ; Diog. I*aert. vi. 24. 

2 Diog. lifter t. iv. 64 f. ; Ktoi>. Flor. cxix. 19. 

3 See Stobieus, ii. 264-266. 

4 H. Unener, F.picurea , Purlin, 1887-1008, Hi. 60, tr. A. 15. 
Taylor ; cf. Seneca, Fp. xxiv. 22, ixx. 8 ; and the eloquent 
protest of LucretiuN, iii. 79 ff. 

n Diog. IjAurt. ii. 98. 0 lb. 86. 

7 (Jtcero, Time,, i. 34 ; cf. Plutarch, do A more Pmlin , 497 D. 
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sho is a suieido and thus not admitted immediately 
to the realm of Hades. 1 Wo have seen abovo that, 
according to one tradition, the dead Aias was 
deprived of certain rites of burial. The same 
feeling is at the bottom of the practice of soveving 
the right hand of the suicide and burying it apart 
from the rest of the body. So in our own country 
suicides used to bo buried at the marches in a no 
man’s land : or, if in tho churchyard, the body must 
be passed over the wall and not enter by the gate. 

Ah popular religion regarded with horror all 
shedding of blood, nil interference with tho natural 
bounds of life, bo it regarded with a peculiar horror 
the shedding of kindred blood (al/x 4/x<p0\iov). 
Ixion, who first introduced this erim 
atpa irpuriffTos ovk &np rtx va * Mful-e Bvaroit — won 
for himself a choice woe. 51 The supremo case of 
' kindled blood ’ — which is the term used by 
Sophocles to denote the patricide of Oidipus* — is 
suicide. The Greek language hardly distinguishes 
between self* murder and murder of kin. The 
suicide belongs to the class of the victims of violent 
and untimely death — Snapoi fhatoOdvaroi (or, in Into 
usage, pioOdvaroi ) — the murdered, the dead on birth 
or in nonage, 4 the unborn victim of abortion, 8 
regarding the fate of whom the popular mind was 
peculiarly sensitive. It seems probable that those 
religious grounds, and not any speculative theories, 
were the really active motives at all periods of 
ancient Greece in condemning tho practice of 
suicide. 

II. Homan.— i. Heroic suicide.— What we may 
call the heroic typo of suicide- committed either to 
escape intolerable shame or for great causes which 
seem to demand the sacrifice of tho individual life 
— was thoroughly consonant with tho character of 
Republican Rome. Such suicides were a prominent 
feature in the early history of Rome, and the 
tradition of them undoubtedly exercised a power- 
ful influence upon later conduct.® 

The typical example of self-HAcrifice for the 
fatherland is that of the Deeii. According to 
modern authorities, tho story is true only of the 
younger Decius. But, in any case, both are 
enshrined in Livy’s matchless prose. The elder, 
V. Decius Mns, devoted himself in 337 B.c. in a 
battle with the Latins near Mount Vesuvius, when 
he was in command of the, left wing. A precisely 
similar story is told of the younger Decius, who at 
the battle of Scnlinimi in 2115 B.C. devoted himself 
to death, charging into the densest ranks of tho 
Gauls, where he fell. 7 

Suicide to escape in tolerable dishonour is illus- 
trated by the story of LucrotiA, the victim of the 
mala libido 8 of .Sextus Tarquinius. Her story is 
too familiar to he told here. 9 

2. Penalties of suicide. — We have seen that 
suicide by banging was regarded by the Greeks 
as a shameful type of death. When Oidipus 
discovers the nature of his sin, he can find no 
stronger words to describe his deeds than to say 
that they aro icpctajov' dyx&Wi i.e. such as eveii 
suicide by hanging could not expiate. The Roman 
feeling seems to have been precisely similar. If 
we quote the case of Amata, wife of King Latin us, 
it is mainly on account of the interesting matter 
preserved by Servius in his commentary on tho 
passage. Vergil tells us that 

1 Ruffin* ut toctis venlentcni prospieit hostem, 

Inoesai nuiros, i^iies ad tecta vofare : 

J Oil x\. 85 f . * Find. Pyth. li. 80 fP. 

Tyr. im 

x Plato, Hpji. 0150 : twv ni0w« yeco/Ari'toe oAtyoc xporov 

filOWTbiV. 

See S. Keinaoh, *Aotpm fa* lofMrarot, iu ARW ix. jlOOOJ 812- 
822, and 8. W Id*, in AllW xii. [Itmpj. 

* See Ole. Pro Srvtio, 48, y rro Saturn, iii. Iff. 

7 Livy, viil. !) f., x. 28. * lb. i. f, 7. 

» lb. 57 f. ; Ovid, Fasti, II. 741 ff. 


Nustmam ados contra Uutiiltui, nulla agmlna Tumi : 

Infelix puffnae Juvenem in curtaminu credit 
fixstinctuui ; et, subito mentern turh&U dolore, 

Be can Mm clamat, crimenque, caput quo malt train : 
Mult&quu per moostum demena effnta furor pm, 

Ptirpureoa moritura manu discinriil am ictus, 

Et nodutn Informix loti trabe ncctit ah nlta.*! 

Sorvius on this passago tells us that certain 
posthumous penalties attached to this form of 
suicide : 

‘ Sane sciendum quia cautum fuerat in pontificalibus lihris 
ut qui laqupo vitam tlniasct, inscpultus abicoretur. . . Cassius 
autem HemiiiA [tVio oldest Roman untmlist] ail: “Tarquinlum 
Superbum cum cloacae populiun foccre coegissct et ob lianc 
inlurlam multi se suspendio necarent, iussisse corpora comm 
cruel alflgi : tunc primum tnrpe habitum est mortem nib! con* 
sciscerc. Et Varro ait: “ Huspendionis quibus iusta fieri ius 
non sit, suspensis oscilliB- vcluli per iniilalionem mortis 
parentari."’ 

It is clear in any case that the grounds on which 
this particular kind of suicide was condemned 
were religious or mystical rather than ethical. 

3. Suicide under the Empire.— That suicide war 
extremely prevalent under the Empire, at any 
rate among tho higher ranks of society, cannot he 
doubted. Nor are the causes which contributed 
to this state of affairs difficult to conjecture. The 
most important were probably chiefly two : on the 
one liana the decay of religious belief and on the 
other hand the great popularity of a school of 
philosophy which was favourable to suicide. With 
regard to the first, however, it is to he remarked 
that it docs not appear that even in Republican 
times suicide, for sufficient cause, was considered 
to he inconsistent with piety. The Stoic teaching 
suited in general the typical Roman character, 
and, in particular, the Stoic teaching in regard to 
suicide found ready acceptance among the educated 
classes under the Empire. In this matter U 10 
Stoic position appealed even to men who in other 
respects were at variance with the Stoics. In one 
sense tho Stoic doctrine was merely a logical 
development from the position taken up by Plato. 
Even Plato had admitted suicide when some com- 
pelling dvdytcrj — some ineluctable constraint of 
circumstances— forced a man to end what he could 
not mend. The nature of this di’dyKrj, or, as the 
Romans called it, necessitas 3 or vGccssitudo, was so 
indefinite as to be capable of a very various inter- 
pretation. It only remained for later Stoics like 
Panaitios (c. 140 B.C.) and Posidonius (c. 13U-46 
B.c.) to interpret it in the sense not of an external 
compulsion, hut of an inner overmastering impulse. 
By this interpretation the whole philosophic anti- 
suicide position was undermined. It was 110 longer 
felt to be a disgraceful thing to commit suicide : 
the only thing worth considering was how to 
commit suicide with such bravery or bravado, such 
fortitude or such parade of fortitude, as would most 
appeal to the imagination. The morality of suicide 
was no longer in dispute : given such a situation as 
either from the individual point of view or from 
the point of view of his relation to the State* 
appeared intolerable, then suicide was the obvious 
and expected course of action. 

The pages of the writers of the Empire teem 
with suicides, and a glance at some of those will 
help to illustrate what was the current view of 
voluntary death. 

Pliny tho younger,* writing of Titus Arlato, aii eminent 
lawyer whom lie describes as inferior to none of the philoso- 
phers 4 castitote, pietate, iustitia, fortitiulino,* tolls how, bailiff 
afflicted ny ‘longact pcrtlnax valcludo,’ he contemplated la Id riff 
his own life : * V ou would be surprised, were you present, ut the 
patience with which he bears this illness, holding out against 
pain, resisting the temptation to quench his thirst, enduring 
the unbelievable bent of fever while motionless uiid warmly 
covered. He lately summoned me and u few other spinni 

l Mn. xii. MMiff. 

2 The meaning of these nsriffn we have seen above in con 
nevion with the Athenian festival of the Aioru ; of. Y’i rg. Grtnri 7 . 
ii. 387 ff. 

"Tie. Ann. vi. 23. « /?/•. I. 
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friend* and requested us to consult hts physicians about the 
Issue of his Illness, with the intention of voluntarily departing 
from life, if his illness were incurable, while on the other hand, 
If it were merely to be difficult and tedious, he would bear up 
and bide his time ; for so much, he thought, was due to the 
entreaties of his wife, the tears of his daughter, even to us his 
friends, that he should not by voluntary death abandon our 
hopes, if only they were not vain. Sucn conduct I consider 
eminently high and praiseworthy. For to rush to death under 
the influence of an impulse and an instinctive feeling Is no more 
than what many have done : but deliberately to weigh the 
motives for and against and then, as reason advises, to accept 
or reject the policy of life or death, that is the conduct of a 
great soul/ 

In a.d. 101 the poet Stilus Italicus committed suloide by 
abstention from food. Pliny says : ‘ It has lust been announced 
that Silius Italicus has endod his life by starvation (media) in 
his Neapolitan villa. Had health was the cause. He had de- 

oped an Incurable tumour and, weary of it, he betook him- 
self to death with irrevocable firmness. Up to his lust day he 
had been happy and fortunate, with the exception of the death 
of the younger of his two children.’ 1 

In Ep. iii. 16 Pliny celebrates the heroic conduct 
of Arria, who, when her husband Cmcina Pietus 
was condemned for his share in the conspiracy of 
Scribouianus against Claudius in A.D. 42, en- 
courages her husband to commit suicide, first 
stabbing herself and then handing the dagger to 
her husband with the words ‘ Paete, non clolet.’ 
This famous suicide is the subject of an epigram 
of Martial. 8 

A somewhat similar story is told in Pliny. 8 

A special interest attaches to the typo of suicide 
mentioned by Pliny in Ep. iii. 9. 

Ctuciliittf Claswicus, proconsul of 13;otk:a a.d. 08-00, was 
accused of extortion and anticipated Judgment by death— pre- 
sumably suicide : 'Ille occusationcm vul fortuity vel voliinturia 
rnorte praevertil ; nam fuit mors eius infamis, amblgua tamon : 
ut enim credihilu videbatur, voluisse oxiro de vita, cum defendi 
non posset; ita tnlrum pudnrem damnationis morto fuglssc, 
quern non puduisset damuantla committere.* 

References are frequent under the Empire to the 
forestalling of judgment by suicide. In a well- 
known passage 4 Tacitus explains the motives, 
referring to the year A.D. 34, as being dread of the 
executioner and the desire to secure certain post- 
humous advantages which tho suicide had over 
the condemned in respect of tho disposal of his 
person and his property. Normally, it appears, 
the goods of a condemned person were confiscated, 
and he forfeited tho rites of burial. Tho suicide, 
on the other hand, did not forfeit the rites of 
burial, and his testamentary dispositions remained 
valid. These advantages constitute what Tacitus 
calls the 'pretium festmandi.*® In practice, how- 
ever, there seems to have been considerable varia- 
tion in the treatment of the goods of such a 
suicide. In the time of the Republic apparently 
his goods were confiscated as a matter of course.® 
It is clear from the evidence of Tacitus himself 
that even under the Empire suicide before sentence 
did not always save the suicide’s goods from con- 
fiscation. 7 

The perplexities of the question and the various 
distinctions made may bo seen in Justinian, Dig. 
xlviii. 21: ‘1 )k iionis kokum qui ante skn- 

TENTIAM VEL MORTEM HIM CONSCIVERUNT VEL 

accusatokkm corkupkkunt,’ where § 3 forms an 
important document with regard to suicide : 

4 Persons accused of or caught in crime who, through fear of 
the oharge hanging over them commit suicide, have no heirs. 
Papinianus, 8 however, writes that, when guilty persons who 
have not beon accused commit suicide, their goods are not 
forfeited to the JUtaat. For it is nob the fact of guilt that is 
liable, but the fear of tho guilty conscience is held in the case 
of an accused person as tantamount to a confession of guilt- 
Therofore, for the confiscation of the goodB of suicidcB, it Is 
required that they must either have been accused or caught in 
the criminal act. According, however, to the rescript of the 
emperor Plus, the goods of a person who, lying under an 
accusation^ commits suicide are confiscated only if the crime of 
which he was aooused was suoh that, if condemned, ho would 
have suffered either death or deportation, lie likewise held 


1 Ep. ill. 7. 2 I- 14. 3 Ep. vi. 24. 

4 Ann. vl. 29. 8 lb. 6 Uf. Livy, iii. 58. 

7 Tao. Ann. Iv. 19f., ii. 31 f., ill. 16, 17. 

3 Difjegta Rttyoiiea, bk. xvl. 


that a person who was accused of a petty theft, even if he 
committed suicide by hanging, was not in such case that his 
goods should be taken away from his heirs, any more than they 
would have been token from himself, bad he been convicted of 
theft Therefore the goods of a suicide are to be forfeited only 
if the charge in which he was Implicated were of such a nature 
that eonviotion would have entailed the loss of his property. 
If, on the other hand, a person committed suicide from 
weariness of life or impatience of pain or the like, he was 
entitled, aooording to Antoninus, to have a successor. 
According to a rescript of the emperor Hadrian, If a father, 
accused of killing his son, committed suicide, it must he held 
that his suicide was due rather to grief for the loss of his son, 
and therefore his goods were not to be confiscated. This 
distinction is on the same level aa the inquiry whether a 
person who commits suicide without being guilty is liable to 
any penalty, on the ground that he has passed sentence on 
himself. For in any oase suicide is punishable save when it is 
due to weariness of life or intolerance of some grief. And 
rightly so : for, if a man did not spare himself, much less will 
he spare another. It is forbidden by imperial mandates to 
confiscate tho goods of persons who have aied in prison or on 
bail, while the issuo of their case is still uncertain. We have 
to consider, in the case of a person who has died by his own 
hand without reasonable cause while under accusation, 
whether, if his heirs are prepared to take up his case and main- 
tain the Innocence of the uuccused, they are to lie heard and 
his goods nob to be confiscated until the charge is proved ; or 
whether in any case they are to be confiscated. But a rescript 
of the emperor Pius to Modestus Taurinus laid down that, if the 
heirs are prepared to undertake the defence, the goods are not 
to he confiscated, until the charge ta proved.' 

Other examples of this type of suicide in Tacitus 
are 1\ VitelliiiH, 1 M. ASmilius Scauras, 8 Plancina. 8 
L. Piso died before his trial by a mors opportune!, 
which was probably suicide. 4 

A notable feature of the Empire is the use of 
compulsory suicide as a means of execution. 
Intimation is conveyed, more or less explicitly, to 
the party concerned that his death is desired. 
The advantages of this form of compulsory death 
over actual execution were apparently partly 
msthetic, hut probably tho main advantage was 
that it seemed to make the guilty person his own 
judge ami executioner and thus relieved the 
emperor of the invidict. which necessarily attached 
to an actual execution. This method left to a 
man his ‘choice of death’ — what was known as 
‘liberum mortis arbitrium,’® or merely ‘mortis 
arbitrium.’ 8 

Other examples of compulsory suicide recorded 
in the Annals of Tacitus are Silanus, 7 Popptca 
Sabina, 8 Silvanus,® Narcissus, 10 lulius Moutauus, 11 
Thrasea Pietus, Soranus Barea and his daughter, 18 
Valerius Asiaticus, 1 * Ammtius, 14 Anteius. 18 

Three examples may be selected as being the 
suicides of notable men with regard to whose last 
moments we possess detailed records — the poet 
Lucan, the emperor Nero, and Seneca. 

Tho suicide of Lucan in a.d. 65 is thus described 
by Tacitus : 18 

‘Exlm M. Ann&el Lucanl naedem imperat [so. Nero]. Is, 
profluonte sanguine, ubi frigeacere pedes nmnusque, et paulatim 
ab extremis ceilere spiritum, fervido adhuc et compote mentis 
peotore, intcllngit ; recordatus carmen a se compositum, quo 
vulneratum militem, per eiusniodi mortis imaginem obisse 
tmdiderat, versus ipsos rettulit [Phareal. HI. 036-046 ?], eaque 
ill! suprema vox fuit.* 1 ? 

The suicide of Nero lias often been described. 
The account given by Suetonius 18 is too long to 
quote. The story of Seneca’s death is told in 
Tacitus, Ann. xv. 60-63. 

It appears that in those times every suicide was 
more or less a posenr t who was expected to make 
his suicide remarkable by some notable word or 
act. Hence Tacitus remarks: ‘ Senecio . . . et 

1 Ann. v. 8. * lb. vl. 29. 8 lb. 26. 

4 lb. Iv. 21; cf. Livy, vi. 1: 'iudicio eum mors adeo oppor- 
tuna, ut voluntarism magna pars erederet, subtraxlt.’ 

8 Suet. Domit. 8. 8 Tac. Ann. xvi. 83. 

7 lb. xv. 82. 8 Ih. xi. 2. » lb. xv. 71. 

io lb. xlii. 1. H lb. xiii. 26. l> lb. xvi. 88. 

U lb. xi. 3. 14 lb. vi. 48. 18 lb. xvl. 14. 

w lb. xv. 70. 

>7 Of. Sueton. V it. Lue. : 1 Impetrato autem mortis libero 
a r hi trio, codicillns ad pa train de oorrigendis quibusdam versibus 
suis exaravit: epulatiiaque largiter, brachia ad scoandas vena* 
medico proebuit. 

18 Eero, 49. 
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Quinctianus et Scaevinus . . . mux reliqui coniura- 
torum periore, nullo facto dictove memorando.’ 1 

A notable feature of those suicides is the 
frequency with which the wife shares the suicido 
of the husband or oven by example prompts him to 
death — e.g., Scxtia, 2 Pornpilia.* Seneca’s wife, as 
just mentioned, and Arria, wife of Pastus. 

Suetonius, as tho historian of tho emperors, 
naturally has numerous suicides, some of which 
present interesting features. 

In his life of Augustus 4 wo have a curious case (in 42 lt.o.) : 
‘patrem et fllium pro vita rogatites sortiri vol dimiearo [i. 0, 
trial liy coinhat] iuBsituie [sc. Augustus] ut altcrutri con- 
uederetur; ac sncctasse utrumquo morientem, cum patre, qui 
m obtulerat occiso, Alius quoque voluntaria occubuissut none.’ 

‘Quin et Artabanl, Parthorum regie, laccratus est litoris, 
parncidia et oaedes ot ignaviam et luxuriam obicientis, inon- 
entisquo, ut voluntaria morte tnaximo iustissimoque civiuiu 
odio iitiain primum natisfaceret/ 6 

'Alios [other senators], emn clam Interemissot, citaro nihilo 
minus ut vivos pereeveravit, paucos post dies voluntaria morte 
periisse mentitus.’® 

The attitude of at least tho educated world of 
tho time may be described as an advanced Stoicism, 
and the permissibility of suicide under certain 
circumstances was accepted at Rome not merely 
by professed Stoics but also by adherents of other 
philosophical schools. We cannot do more here 
than summarize and illustrate the chief aspects of 
the question of suicide as it presented itself to the 
chief exponents of later Stoicism. 

In the first place, whereas to Plato suicide had 
seemed to be permissible only, if at all, under 
compulsion {dvdyKrf) of an external nature, this 
compulsion is now so interpreted that suicide 
becomes in fact not so much the involuntary act 
of the unwilling victim of circumstances as the 
voluntary assertion by the individual of his 
freedom. The liberty of the 1 wise * man consists 

rocisely in this that he is entitled to * withdraw 

imself* (iZ&yciv iaurbif) when ho finds his liberty 
hampered by his environment. Already Cicero 
had interpreted for the Romans this phase of later 
Stoicism : 

*Et constat Stolcos, praesertim Inter llomanos, In oo quod 
vitao so Bubducere liceab morte voluntaria (e£aywyrjv dicero 
solebant) vel libertatom sapientls cerni putasse/ f 

This is the prevalent doctrine under the Empire. 8 

Hence the man who finds it no longer possible 
to olioy Cod, or, in other words, to livo as his 
nature requires, is to perceive precisely in this 
fact an intimation from God that it is timo to 
depart from life. 2 

Again, Plato had felt the difficulty that, while 
on tho one hand it was better for man to depart 
and be with God, it was yet held to be unlawful to 
hasten that departure by one’s own voluntary act. 
Now the conviction of the nothingness of this 
present life as compared with the after life for 
which it is a preparation has become an additional 
motive for suicide, no longer hampered by any 
other restraint than that the individual must 
convince himself that God gives tho signal for him 
to depart. 10 

In tho end, then, to be or not to bo becomes 
purely a question for the individual. Suicide is 
not ti) lie the rash act of a momentary impulse, 
a temporary confusion of values. It is to bo 
determined upon or rejected after due deliberation. 
Nothing indeed is more striking in the accounts of 
suicides under tho Empire than precisely this 
formal weighing of tho considerations for and 
against. 

1 Ann. xv. 70. *2 [h. vi. 29. 5) lb. xv. 113. 

4 (’h. 13. r * rib. rius, 00. 

6 Caligula, 20. Kor other couch of suicido of. flalba, 3, Jul. 
Com. so Claud, ai. 

7 De Fin. 111. fiO. 

«Of. Seneca, Ep. xii. 10 ; Kptolctilfi, Dissert. i. 24 : to W 

ittipiikoLiov’ fiepvrjao ini 1} 9upa fp'outTai. 

2 Cf. Epictetus, Dies. iii. 24. Jul. 

10 Cf. JO. I. 9. 10 ; Seneca, Ep. oil. 23. 
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The individual point of view was much insisted 
upon in the later Stoicism. Tho same set of 
circumstances might in a given case demand 
suicide, in another not. A situation of intolerable 
shame, for instance, might be for an ordinary man 
a sufficient ground for suicide. Yet it might be 
the duty of another man, whose life was essential 
to the State, to reject the temptation. A man’s 
death must be in consonance with his life. 

Peregrinus, according to Lucian, c^i) /9ovXe<rfai xpvay jh'w 
^pvaije KO(tuH'r\y »irt0ett'<u* \prjva i yap rby 'tlpajcAvu uc ^e/3iw«rora, 
Hpa«A(iUif anodavtiy. 1 

Tliis doctrine of ‘propriety* is expounded in a 
well-known passage ot Cicero’s de Officiis , which 
is of course based upon Pamutius. 2 

III. Co x cl list oy .—Our review, then, of the 
history of suicide among Greeks and Romans shows 
that at all times the only valid motives against 
the practice of suicide have l>oon, in tho main, 
not ethical but religious. And consequently the 
penalties attached to suicide are not so much civil 
as religious. They affect n man’s condition not 
here but in the hereafter. The withholding of the 
rites of burial, tho severance of tho right hand, 
and so forth, all belong to the religious circle of 
ideas. When religious values ceased to have any 
meaning and were not replaced by other values, 
then, as in the case of tho Cyuics, there was no 
antagonism to suicide. When, on the other hand, 
the life hereafter was so emphasized that in 
comparison with that after life the life hero seemed 
of little account, there was an obvious impulse to 
suicide. But that impulse was resisted and decried 
—by Plato on the ground of a higher law, a great 
mystery which demands that wo remain in our 
prison-house till God shall please to set us free; 
oy the Nco- Platon ists because suicide is ipso facto 
detrimental to the soul. The whole question is 
admirably put in Macrobius, Comm, in Somn. 
Snip. i. 13 : 

* Ilarc Platonieae sectao stmiina altlus Plotinus exsequitur. 
Oporfcrt, inquit, aniinAm poHt hominem liberain corporois 
>assiombu9 invcnlri. Quatn qui de corpore violentcr extrudit, 
iberam esse non patitur. Qui enim sibl sua Bponte necem 
cornparat, aut perlaeaus necessitatis aut mctu cuiusquam ad 
hoc descumiit aut odio ; nuae omnia inter paaalones habentur ; 
ergo etsi ante fiat his BoruihuB pura, hoc ipso tatnen, quod exit 
extortn, BordoKC’.lt. Delude mortem dobere ait aniinae a 
corpore nnlutionom eene, non vinculum, exitu ante in coacto 
an imam circa corpus magfB inagisque vinolrl. Et revora ideo 
Hie extortoo animae diu circa corpus eiusve scpulturam vol 
locum, in quo inierta mantis est, pervagantur : cum contra illae 
animae, quae so in hac vita a vinculis corporia pliilosophiao 
morte riissolvunt, ndhuno extanto corpore caelo «t sideribus 
inscrantur/ 

Litsiiatuuk.— K. A. Geiger, Der Selbstmord im klassischen 
Altertum, Augsburg, 1888; E. Durkheim, Le Suicide , Paris, 
1897; R. Hirzcl, 'Der Selbstmord/ in AUW xi. [1008]; 
A. Buonafede, Uistoire critique ct philosophic* de suicide, 
Paris, 1762. A. W. MAUI. 

SUICIDE (Hindu).— i. Vedic.-In view of tho 
devotion to life and its pleasures which marks tho 
Rigveda, and which is reflected in the disapproval 
therein implied of tho practice of snti , it is not 
surprising that no trace of the custom of religious 
suicide can be found in that text. Nor in the 
later Smhhitds and the Brdhmnnas is there any 
clear recognition of such a usage, unless we accept 
tho suggestion of Hillebrandt 2 that tho consecra- 
tion ceremony ( dikstt ), 4 which is an essential pre- 
liminary to the most important rites, is in reality 
a faded form of tho older practice of suicide by 
lire. While it is true that t lie generation of heat 
in the man who undergoes the rite is an important, 
feature of it, the purpose of this practice, as of 
the fasting which constitutes even a more essential 

1 Lucian, Peregrin. 38. 

9 Cicero, de GjJlciijn, J. Ill IT., tr. Cl. H. fiardlni-r, London, 
1899. 

# kituaUitteratur ( - GI A /’ iii. 2), Strasiiburgi 1897, p. 125. 

4 See 13. Lindner, Die Dikqd oder Weihe fur das Somaopfer , 
Leipzig, 1878. 
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element of the ceremony, may ninch more naturally 
be deemed to be to produce the psychological con- 
dition beet suited for the performance of the 
sacrifice. There are, however, in the Brdhmanas 
two doctrines which undoubtedly pave the way 
for the approval of suicide from religious motives. 
In the first place, there is developed the conception 
that the proper sacrifice is that of a man's self, 
and that other forms of offering are substitutes ; 1 
in the second pla^e, in the latest of the great 
Brahmanas , the Satapntha? the closing act of 
both the puru$amedha and the sarvamedha , the 
human and the universal sacrifices, is the giving 
away by the performer of the whole of his posses- 
sions, including in the latter case even tho land, 
and his wandering into the forest, doubtless as a 
preliminary to an early death. The teaching of 
the Upntiisads , which emptied empirical life of 
all true reality, held out union with tho infinite 
as the result of knowledge, and glorified the cessa- 
tion of existence, must have tended to the same 
result, but the logical conclusion of their thought 
is not expressed in any of the older Upanimds , 
and it is onlv in such late works as the Jdbdla 8 
and Kanthafruti 4 Upanisads that it is expressly 
laid down that the sannydsin , who has acquired 
full insight, may enter upon the great journey, or 
choose death by voluntary starvation, by drowning, 
by fire, or by a hero’s fate. Earlier evidence (and 
lietter proof of usage) is afforded by notices in the 
Dharmasutras : in Vasi$tha® it is expressly stated 
that the world of Brnhmiin is obtained by entering 
the fire ; and in Apastamba, 6 in an interesting dis- 
cussion which ends with a defence of secular life 
and aims, it is admitted that in one view the ideal 
was for an ascetic first to live on fruits, roots, 
gross, and leaves only, then on those things alone 
which become spontaneously detached, then on 
water, then on air, and finally on ether alone. 
With the testimony of Vasi^tha accords tho record 
of the death on a pyre erected by his own wish of 
Kalanos,an Indian follower and friend of Alexander, 
who fell ill at Pasargadre and decided on death, de- 
spite the opposition of the king, rather than alter 
his mode of life. 7 

2 . Buddhism and Jainism.— It is characteristic 
of tho general sanity of Buddhism in its earliest 
form that the lluddlia appears to have disapproved 
of suicide, as he disapproved of all excesses of 
ascetic fervour. Hut it would he surprising if the 
influence both of Brahmanism and of Jainism had 
not had its effect in making suicide reputable in 
certain communities. Not only is the duty of 
self- sacrifice deemed to excuse tho action of the 
hodhimttva in committing suicide with the definite 
aim of being reborn as the fish whose flesh alone 
can save the people from disease, but self-destruc- 
tion appears to be approved if undertaken with 
the desire of securing rebirth in such a condition 
as will permit entry into the Buddhist order. 8 

While this attitude is exceptional in Buddhism, 
Jainism frankly recognizes mid commends religious 
suicide. It is dealt with at length in the A yarn* 
the first Ahga> and its preliminaries are described 
in detail in the Aurapnchchakkhdna and the Sain- 
thdra , the second and fourth of the Painnas in one 

1 A. B. Keith, tr. of Tailliriya 8ahhitd % pfc. I. p. cvl flf. 

* xm. vi. I if. 

8 fi ; of. P. DeiiHwm, The Philosophy of the U’pnnhhads, Knjjf. 
tr., Edinburgh, 1&U«, p. MS'-!. 

• HeeF. O. Schrader, Tho 31 in nr Upanifttds, Madras, i. 
SO, 300 f. Tho great Journej in probably wandering mi without 
food until death takes place. 

fixxix.4. ® ii- »*. 23 2. 

1 Arrian, A nab. vii. II. A similar dinl i« rrronlwl of an 
Indian sage who formed part of an enibawfiy to Augmthm in 
20 B.C., and accompanied his court to Athena ; hut ho had not 
the exouse of disease (Dio, liv. 0 ; Strabo, xv. i. p. 720). 

BJ. 8. Speyer, Dis indisohs Theosophu i, p. 270!. Of. art. 
Sitioidb (Buddhist). 

®i. vii. Off. 


reckoning. But suicide is not permitted promiscu- 
ously ; it is allowed to those ascetics who have ac- 
quired the highest degree of perfection, and it in 
essence consists of giving up begging, and lying 
down in a duly chosen place to await death by 
hunger aud thirst. Frequent, mention is made of 
death being thus brought alumt by a month’s 
abstinence {/cdlumdse ) ; this fate is recorded of the 
Tirthakaras 1‘ftrAva and Arigtanemi, 1 of the monk 
Khaudaga, 3 of the layman Arnba<la, a and of all 
those celebrated in the U vaswjadasrfo. At this 
supreme moment of his career tho ascetic, must not 
long after rebirth iu this world or as a god ; he 
iiiurL not wish to live on or desire sensual pleasures, 
but equally he must not seek for death to come 
more swiftly. The final condition thus reached 
by the sage (sannlhipatte) is one of complete 
mental and physical collapse. Pract ically identical 
with it. appears to bo the pannnbhumi , the last of 
the eight stages of man’s existence ns taught by 
Cosala Mankhaliputta. 4 Tho popularity of tho 
practice is attested throughout the whole history 
of Jainism : in 1172 thus died the great scholar 
ii nd statesman Heninchandra, followed in a short 
time by his patron Kum&rnpula in 1912 a monk 
at Abmadabad, though in perfect health, starved 
himself to death by a fast of 41 days ; and in the 
following year a nun at Rajkot, having previously 
weakened herself by austerities, died after two 
or three days’ fast. Suicide, however, is still not 
permitted to others than ascetics, and non-religious 
suicide is regarded with especial horror l>y the 
Jains, as they disapprove of all taking of life. 
The problem of reconciling these two views is 
solved as little by the Jains as by the Briihmatiical 
schools. 

3. Hinduism, mediaeval and modern.— Hinduism 
stands firmly on the position leached in the 
Dharmasiitras , which permits religious suicide, 
while censuring ordinary forms of self-murder. 
Manu® expressly permits a Brahman, in circum- 
stances explained (doubtless correctly) by his com- 
mentators as disease or great misfortunes, to walk 
straight on in a north-easterly direction subsisting 
on water aud air until his body sinks to rest, and 
declares that a Brahman who has got rid of. his 
body by any of the means practised by ancient 
sages obtains the world of Brahman ; and Medh- 
atitlii interprets the methods in question as 
drowning oneself in a river, leaning from a height, 
burning, or starvation. The Mali d bhdrata 7 fully 
recognizes the wickedness of suicide ; nevertheless 
the prince Duryodhana himself resolves to die by 
starvation, and for this purpose, as tho ceremony 
is a religious rite, dons olu garments and holy 
grass, drinks water, and applies his mind to de- 
votion, though his purpose is eventually defeated. 8 
An interesting tale, 9 which appears also in the 
Pailchntantra , J0 is that of tho limiter for w'hom 
a pigeon rousts itself as a guest-offering; tho 
wife of tho bird declines to survive her hus- 
band, and the hunter, saddened by their sueri- 
lice, repents and himself ends his life by lire. A 
new aspect of suicide appears in connexion with 
the development of the devotion paid to the 
sectarian deities which is characteristic of Hindu- 
ism, for suicide now means not so much absorption 
in an impersonal absolute as union with a very 
personal deity. The idea is reflected in tho 
mythical account of the history of Mira Bfu, the 

1 Knjyjxi Sutta, uw, jsii. 

" Ilhayamtl, c<l. A. Weber, Berlin, 1 SCO, i>. MOO. 

a Ooavdiyn Sutta , 100. 

* BuddhatfhoHa’H cnruiii. on Doth a \ikdyn, ii. 20. 

® O. BuhWr, Oher dan Leben ties Jaiiia .1 Ibnrhcat I Inna - 
ehandra , Vienna, issft, p. f.0f. 

6 vi. 81 «. 7 xil coxcvii. 81 f. 

8 III. cell. 20 !!. 

0 MahObhdrata , xn. oxliil. 10 fl. 

10 T. Ben fey ‘a tr., Imping, lfcf.l), 11. 24717. 
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devotee of Kpjna in the time of Aklmr, who is 
recorded to have disappeared into a fissure which 
showed itself for a moment in the image of her 
chosen divinity when she was paying homage to 
him ut Dvtirakii. Similar considerations doubtless 
prompted some of the comparatively rare suicides 
which took place during the ydtrdu of Vi$nu as 
Jaganniitha at Purl. Neither Chaitniiyu, to whose 
teaching the fame of the shriue was largely duo, 
nor any of his followers appears to have encouraged 
or approved this form or worship ; no allusion is 
made to it in the elaborate account of the car- 
procession liv Kfswidfisa or by Abu-1 Ku?l. It is 
not impossible that the conception may have been 
borrowed from aoaivu sect, some fusion of the two 
cults having taken place at Purl, but Clmitanya’s 
own end was mysterious, and in his lifetime he 
had sought mystic union with the god in ecstatic 
trance, so that the occasional suicides of ardent 
devotees beneath tho wheels of the car of Jagan- 
ntltha can hardly be deemed unnatural or sur- 
prising. 1 

Tho wide spread nature of tho custom, and its 
prevalence both with and without Drahmanical 
sanction, are attested by If. T. Colebrooke from 
personal observation just at tho opening of the 
19th century. In 1802 tho legislature intervened 
to prevent the practice of suicide on the island of 
Sugar, at tho mouth of tho Ganges, where, in 
pursuance of vows, not only were children cast 
into the sea to be devoured by sharks but grown- 
up persons voluntarily underwent the same fate. 
This practice was confined to the lower castes, ns 
was also the custom by which men used annually 
to hurl themselves from a precipice in tho moun- 
tains south of the Narmada, sacred to Kalbhairn, 
in fulfilment of vows undertaken at an earlier 
period. This rite was carried out by mountaineers ; 
great concourses gathered at the place on tho new 
moon of Phfilguna, the day appointed for tho 
ceremony, and it is significant of the passion for 
public recognition as part of tho motive of such 
suicides that tho man meditating this fate was 
wont to proclaim his intention publicly and, at- 
tended by a band of musicians, to promenade in 
the neighbouring towns collecting alms. On the 
other hand, not only did the practice of mti (q.v.) 
flourish under Brahmanica.l auspices, hut the 
custom of suicide by drowning at the specially 
holy spot of tho junction of the Jumna and the 
Ganges was approved, while the practice of lepers 
consenting to burial alive was promoted by the 
grant of obsequies which were otherwise denied. 
The Saivas also allowed suicide by cutting the 
throat before the image of lUiavani in the temple 
of Vindhyavasiui, near Mirzapur. Interference 
with these rites was gradual, but the final adop- 
tion of the principle of treating as a criminal 
offence participation in a ritual suicide has de- 
prived tho act of much of its religious character, 
though it is of course impossible to prevent Huicidc 
on the part of those who regard such a fate as a 
logical outcome of the religious convictions which 
they hold. 

So far as religious suicide has been approved in 
India, it is significant that it has been in cases of 
inen who have lived a full life and acquired a high 
measure of ascetic power, ami that suicide in other 
coses has never been authorized and has instead 
been strongly condemned. There is obviously 
comparatively little essential distinct ion between 
the practice of austerit ies to a pitch hich deprives 
the ascetic of all mental and physical activity, ami 
the actual termination of life ; ail intermediate 
stage is furnished by the catalepl ic condition which 
the Yogi seeks to induce, and of which the most 
famous ca^o is that of Tlaridfls, who even survived 
l Set* art. Jauannatii. 


burial for considerable ueriods. 1 lint in its essence 
the practice can hardly be traced to any origin 
other than tho effort to supply a rationale for the 
old and inhuman usage by which the aged head of 
a family might bo cast out to die, when he became 
too old to rule or he of service to his kindred— a 
usage for which there is dear evidence in the 
lliymla. 2 In place of the violent removal of the 
elders there was substituted the doctrine that in 
old age it was the duty and privilege of a man to 
adopt, a hermit's life, unless ho preferred to termin- 
ate of his own will an existence which had become 
burdensome. The essentially popular character of 
the practice is proved conclusively by tho pertin- 
acity with which the Jains have maintained it 
from the earliest period, though the doctrine of 
the sanctity of life as adopted by them would 
otherwise liavo forbidden approval of the custom. 

LiTKKATtiitn. — For the question of the tlikifii sco A. Hille- 
brandt, Pei/wr/it* Mythologie , Breslau, 1S9I-19U2, I. 4821., 
Deutsche Litter aturzei tuny , xvl. llso&] 74; H. Oldenberg, 
Die Religion it ei Veda, Berlin, 1891, p. 398 f., ZDMQ xllx. 
1181)5] 170 ; A. B. Keith, tr. of Taittinyn Sahhita, Cambridge, 
Mass., 11)14, p. cxivf. For Buddhism see L. do la Vallde 
Poussin, Ihaiddhisme : Opinions sur 1‘histoire tie lit dogmatique . 
Paris, 10(D), p. 325 if. The Jnin views are given and explained 
by H. Jacobi, Gaina Sutras , pt. i. [SDK xxii.b Oxford, 1884, 
p. (18 if., pt. ii. [&UE xlv.J, do. 1893, p. 21 ; A. F. R. Hoernle, 
in his tni. of the Uvasayudnsiw, Calcutta, 181)0; Lewis Rice, 
Inscriptions at Srarnna Jielyofn, Bangalore, 1880, p. 15 IT. ; 
A. K. Forbes, Rds Milht, Loudon, 185(1, ii. 831 IT.; Margaret 
Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, Oxford, 1016. For 
Hinduism generally »ee A. Barth, The. Religions of India , Kng. 
tr., London, 1882 ;*H. H. Wilson, Essays and Lectures on the 
Religion of the Hindus , do. 1802, vol. i. ; E. W. Hopkins, The 
Religions of India, do. 180(1, Epic Mythology /* iil. 16), 

Strandburg, 1015; J. S. Speyer, Die indische Thcosophie , 
Ixdpzig, 1014. The facts as to the ydtrd of JugannAtha are 
examined In detail by W. W. Hunter, Orissa , Loudon, 1872, 1. 
1 32 IT . , 3(i«ir, The Indian Empire*, do. |1M)3], p. 270 IT. Tho 
olwervalimis of H. T. Colebrooke art* given in a paper quoted 
by T. E. Colebrooke, The Life of H. T. Colebrooke, London, 
1873, p. 178 ff. A. llRRIUEDALE KkITII. 

SUICIDE (Japanese).— Japan is known as a 
country in which an unusually largo number of 
people commit suicide. According to the latest 
statistics, compiled by the llureau of Statistics of 
the Japaneso Government, the number of deaths by 
suicide in the ten years preceding 1915 was as 
follows : 






Number 





1 <>f 

Year. 

Populatio 

Number nf 

I IcathH. 

Deaths 

Suicide. 

; Suicides 
per Urns 
Million 





Inhabit- 





aiita. 

tour. 

47,078,090 

1,1 HI 1,001 

9,413 

197 

190(1 

is, l(M, 7(11 

955,260 

8,900 

184 

ln(»7 

48,819,030 

1, 010,798 

9,1 HO 

188 

1908 

49, 588, 804 
50,254,471 

1,029,147 

0,695 

193 

1909 

1.091,20*1 

10,663 

10,778 

210 

1910 

50,984,814 

61,763,934 

1,001,234 

213 

1911 

1,043,900 

10,758 

207 

1912 

62,522,763 

1,037,010 

11,128 

212 

1013 

53,302,802 

1,027,257 

11,912 

223 

1914 

54,142,44 L 

1,101,815 

12,705 

2.*14 


Tho same returns give the number of deaths by 
suicide according to sex and age, as shown on Table I . 

According to the methods employed, the number 
of deaths is as shown on Table 2. 

Some of the principal causes of suicide are shown 
on Table 3. 

Among tin 1 methods of suicide used by .lapfiue.se 
the following three ate unique and woilliy of 
description : 

(1) fliinrf.iri (‘ lu ll y. Milting ’), iuoiv commonly 

J It. durlic, So nil l pa unit Vn- i n (-■-(»/. I i' ni. U, Stii.iv.buii:. 
isoo, p. 47. 

a via. Ii. 2; II. Zimmer. A Hi ml itches Lch>-n, Berlin, 1871), 
p. 828; of. A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedia Index, 
London, 1012, i. 806. 

* Populations in Korea, Formosa, and Ha;/ !i alien are not 
included. 
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Table 1. 








Year. 





Age. 


Sex. 












iour». 

1900. 

1007. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1011. 

1012. 

1913. 

1914. 



1-10 . . 


Male 

82 

84 

83 

70 

135 

131 

135 

108 

122 

141 


Female 

108 

04 

90 

80 

103 

115 

116 

01 

111 

100 

10-20 . . 


Male 

201 

244 

268 

30!) 

299 

310 

845 

879 

344 

388 


Female 

38 3 

SSI 

373 

440 

409 

405 

899 

366 

449 

413 

20-30 . . 


Male 

1 10ft 

1277 

1318 

1404 

1608 

1527 

1697 

1683 

1707 

1855 


Female 

929 

971 

1019 

1016 

1009 

1021 

1068 

1102 

1213 

1231 

80-40 . . 

1 

Mule 

826 

786 

909 

894 

906 

1019 

1022 

1016 

1131 

1214 

1 

[ Female 

480 

401 

616 

604 

673 

643 

687 

660 

680 

041 

40-50 . . 

f 

i Mule 

903 

774 

773 

821 

918 

881 

834 

801 

998 

1049 

1 

i Female 

402 

SCO 

400 

398 

388 

418 

408 

485 

479 

479 

Over 60 . 

J 

i Main 

2007 

2262 

2122 

2296 

2008 

2760 

2569 

2657 

2913 

8210 

i 

I Female 

1379 

1241 

1308 

1201 

1383 

1428 

1421 

1452 

1692 

1724 

Unknown . 

I 

Malt* 

9 

0 

6 

4 

94 

171 

209 

212 

200 

221 

i 

, Female 

— 

1 

1 

— 

41 

42 

68 

67 

37 

89 


Table 2. 


Year. 


Method. 

Sex. 

1006. 

1900. 

1007. 

1008. 

1000. 

1910. 

1011. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Hanging , 

j Male 

3593 

3337 

3200 

3427 

8861 

3909 

3660 

3769 

4123 

4376 

l Female 

1691 

1616 

1573 

1517 

1037 

1610 

1578 

1021 

1791 

1814 

Drowning . 

i Male 

1148 

984 

021 

1037 

1183 

1247 

1222 

1245 

1318 

1610 

1 Female 

1685 

1M0 

1530 

1574 

1608 

1693 

1740 

1770 

1810 

1927 

Stab-cut . 

Male 

180 

193 

201 

230 

266 

243 

269 

270 

325 

343 

Female 

96 

87 

112 

108 

117 

118 

86 

103 

127 

120 

Fire-arms . 

Male 

117 

127 

121 

143 

160 

158 

132 

130 

149 

144 

Female 

8 

13 

9 

12 

10 

12 

8 

9 

13 

10 

Poison . . 

Male 

124 

137 

170 

171 

223 

200 

349 

340 

347 

876 

Female 

68 

68 

103 

112 

107 

137 

186 

200 

190 

220 

Railway . 

Male 


— 

i — 

_ 

608 

804 

821 

930 

1017 

1105 

Female 


— 

— 

— 

294 

307 

343 

403 

465 

430 

Otherwise . 

Male 

604 

044 

750 

830 

207 

100 

262 

213 

202 

219 

Femalo 

244 

200 

370 

380 

98 

89 

96 

101 

05 

88 

Total . 

f Male 

6732 

6422 

6463 

6807 

05X7 

C8I1 

0711 

0915 

74X1 

8078 

\ Female 

3081 

3484 

8712 

3703 

8907 

3972 | 

4012 

4213 

4461 

4627 


Table 3. 


Cause. 


Mental disease . 
Physical pain 
Poverty 
Jealousy 
Remorse 

Family trouble . 
Fear of punishment 
Anxiety 

Business failure . 
Dissipation . 


Year. 


1906. 

1900. | 


1008. 

1900. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

4663 

4312 

1 

1 429X 

4174 

3784 

3022 

3421 

3358 

3270 

3463 

1070 

1614 

1 1040 

1X36 

2109 

2165 

2140 

2224 

2400 

2009 

1192 

984 

1006 

1017 

891 

824 

771 

837 

897 

876 

840 

373 

428 

486 

827 

267 

204 

234 

232 

286 

274 

271 

220 

232 

230 

165 

150 

173 

167 

193 

248 

278 

334 

330 

227 

261 

248 

208 

321 

382 

80 

04 

102 

91 

107 

186 

195 

213 

219 

214 

42 

66 

68 

55 

163 

229 

238 

219 

232 

190 

162 

110 

128 

136 

177 

187 

184 

189 

262 

304 

61 

81 


95 

203 

147 

184 

215 

185 

197 


called seppuku, was, until the promulgation of the 
new criminal code in 1873, a method of punishment 
frequently required of offenders from the nobility 
and the military class. The laws of the Tang 
period in China, which for several hundred years 
had been the model of the Japanese legal system, 
recognized three forms of capital punishment: be- 
heading, strangulation, and self execution. The 
last was allowed to offenders of rank, that they 
might escape tho shame of public death at the 
hands of others. The criminal laws of Japan 
allowed self-execution to members of flic royal 
family and to ot Iters above tho fifth court -rank, 
except in caso of high treason. Harakiri dates 
from tlm Tniraand Alinamoto period in the 12th 
cent, and was widely practised during the Sengoku 


period of internal strife. During the Tokugawa 
period the practice developed into a complicated 
system with much etiquette and formality. 

4 It was not mere suicide. It was an institution, legal and 
ceremonial, invented in the middle ages, by which warriors 
could expiate their crimen, apologize for error, escape from 
disgrace, redeem their friends or prove their sincerity.** 

The most notable historical case of harakiri is 
that of the 47 Ilonin, in 1703. The daimyo Asano 
had been obliged to commit harakiri to atone for 
an unjustifiable attack upon Kira, a nobleman in 
( lie Shogun’s palace. A hand of devoted followers, 
after long dibit, avenged their master by assassin- 
ating Kira. They gave themselves up to justice 
and, under sentence, committed harakiri at the 
I T. Tlarada, Faith of Japan , New York, 1914, p. 129. 
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homes of the daimyos to whom, in groups, they 
had been entrusted. Their bodies were imried 
with respect at a Buddhist temple in Tokyo ; and 
to this day many admirers of their chivalrous 
loyalty pay homage at their tomb. 

For the purpose of harakiri a site was usually 
selected in some garden facing a residence, sheltered 
at the back and sides by curtains of white cotton. 
Within the curtained enclosure were placed two 
mats covered with a mattress of light blue. The 
condemned seated himself upon the mattress in the 
presence of superintending witnesses, with a kins- 
man or special friend to act as an assistant. Ho 
was clothed in special garments, and, after certain 
formal ceremonies, was handed a short sword with 
which to make the horizontal cut through the 
abdomen. The cut having been made, it was the 
duty of the assistant to behead the suireror, that 
the agonv of death might be short. 

Though harakiri is no longer rocognized as a 
form of public execution, the method is still not 
uncommon among those who seek to avoid the 
humiliation of public condemnation and punish- 
ment or the supposed disgrace of capture by the 
forces of an enemy in battle. 

(2) Shinju or aitaishi (‘dying between two 
parties’) is the death together of unhappy lovers 
who seek escape from the difficulties of their earthly 
lot and entrance upon a happier life in the next 
world. For the accomplishment of shinju drowning 
has been the most frequent method, the lovers 
often tying themselves together with a strong rope. 
So common was this form of suicide among the 
lower classes daring the Tokugawa period that in 
1723 the Shogunale issued special regulations for- 
bidding it, refusing formal burial to the bodies, 
and condemning to shame or exile any one who 
might survive the attempt. At present shinju is 
of frequent occurrence ; and in recent years other 
forms of death, such as poison or mutilation 
beneath trains, have been employed. 

(3) Junshi is suicide upon the death of one’s lord 
or master with the idea of following him into the 
next world. In ancient times this was an act of 
loyalty required by custom, until the emperor 
Suinin (29 L.C.-A.i). 70) ordered the substitution of 
clay images for the bodies of attendants and 
favourite animals. Junshi was revived during 
the feudal period, not as a requirement, but as a 
voluntary custom whereby loyal followers, through 
harakiri^ expressed their devotion to their masters. 
The drowning of almost the entire Taira clan in 
the western sea at the downfall of that clan and 
the junshi of hundreds of the family of Hojo Taka- 
fcoki at the end of his career are among the most 
striking manifestations of this junshi spirit. The 
custom was forbidden by the Shogumite in 1744, 
and, before the opening of the Meiji era, had 
become uncommon ; hut solitary cases have occurred 
from time to time. Of these the most startling in 
recent times was the death by harakiri of General 
Nogi and his wife, at the time of the funeral of the 
emperor Meiji, in Sept. 1912. 

LtTKhAjvKK.—Enq^elopatdia Japonica, vol. 1 Seppuku 

(in Japanese), Tokyo, 1014; B. H. Chamberlain, Thinni r 
Japanese *, London, 1002 ; Annual Deport of Statistic* of the 
Japanese Imperial Government (in Japanese), Tokyo, 1017. 

TASUKU HAKADA. 

SUICIDE (Jewish). — Only a very few cases of 
suicide are recorded in the OT. The ancient 
Hebrews were, on the whole, a naive people, 
joyously fond of life, and not given to tampering 
with the natural instinct of self-preservation. .Nor 
are all of the few instances recorded on the 
ordinary level of suicidal occurrences. The case 
of Ahitnophel (2 S 17 s *) is the only one which, in the 
modern mind at any rate, excites loathing and 
reprobation. The suicide of Zimri (1 K lfl 1 *) and 


of Abimelecli (killed at his own request by his 
armour-bearer (Jg O 84 ]) only leaves us cold ; whilst, 
on the other hand, the death of Samson (Jg 1 ()*“*•) 
and of Saul and his armour-bearer (1 S 31 4,< ) 
inspire us with a sense of awe and a certain kind 
of Admiration rather than any other feeling. 

But, when later the people of the Dispersion 
became more and more affected by some of the evil 
influences around them, and the difficulties and 
perplexities of existence kept on increasing, a 
much less wholesome attitude towards life made 
itself perceptible. And, as cases of suicide became 
more frequent, it was at last found necessary to 
give a name to the evil. A suicide was thus, in 
exact legal terminology, described as ‘one who 
purposely destroys himself. * l In accordance with 
a general Hahhinio principle of legislation, an 
effort was, moreover, made to find support in the 
Scriptures for the new ideas and enactments which 
the practice of suicide brought in its train. In 
Midrash Rabbdh , 34, the prohibition of suicide is 
thus derived from the wording of On 9®, the little 
word nw in asm nn "po (‘and surely your blood’) 
being taken to include self-destruction. Dt 4® 
(‘Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul 
diligently’) has been considered capable of a 
similar interpretation, and some* would dven 
include suicide in ‘ Thun Bhalt not kill,’ contained 
in the Ten Commandments. An indignantly re- 
jected suggestion to commit suicide rather than 
slitter is also by some discovered in Job 2*' 10 (cf. 
7 1# ). 

Considering some confusion of ideas which the 
elaborate treatment of tho subject by J. Ham- 
burger® may produce in the reader’s mind, it seems 
necessary to state that the Rabbinic, like the 
Christian and general, conception of the act 
entirely excludes submission to a death of martyr- 
dom from even the category of condoned or per- 
missiblo suicide, so long as the victims do not, 
under the stress of fear or suffering, lay violent 
hands on themselves (or, by mutual consent, on 
one another). 

The difference between an act of self-destruction during 
martyrdom and martyrdom pure and simple 1 m illustrated by the 
striking case of IJananiah 1). Tftradyon, who. whilst suffering 
the pangs of death by Are during the Hadrianie persecutions, is 
reported to have replied to his disciples’ suggestion that he 
should open his mouth, so that the Are should enter it and con- 
sume him more quickly, in these words : * It is right that he 
who has given life should take it away, but let not a man 
destroy himself * (though, on the other hand, ho allowed the 
executioner to heap up the flames and otherwise hasten his 
cud).-* 

Wo must, therefore, limit ourselves to coses in 
which the act of death is, in tho literal sense of the 
term, self-inflicted, though a division into different 
categories is at the Banie time necessary. Con- 
cerning suicide induced by the martyr spirit of 
patriotism we find instructive information in 
Josephus, where both sides of the argument are 
forcibly stated from the points of view of warriors, 
philosophers, and men of tho world. 

In tho apoeohes addressed to the Jewish garrison of Masada ■ 
their commandant Kleazar lays special stress on their resolve, 
made long ago, ' never to be servants to the Homans, nor to any 
other than Goa himself,’ and then exhorts them to receive their 
punishment for their post sins from none other than the Gel tv, 
‘ as executed by our own hands ’ ; and, on finding that his words 
bad not yet produced the desired effect, he odds, among other 
things, the further argument that death ' affords our souls their 
liberty, and Bends them by a removal into their own place of 
purity, where they are to be insensible to all sorls of misery, ’ 

1 njn 1 ? IDsy "lUNDH (e.g., at the beginning of Stmafyoth, if.). 
Tho terms lDSty T\H pmi (‘one who strangles himself’) anti 
lD*y me mnn (' one who kills himself ’) are also used. The act 
of suicide is represented by JiyiV IDxy 

* See J. L. Sualschiitz, Das moeauche Jiecht, Berlin, 184(1-48. 

p. 660. 

* Art. ' Helhslniord,' in Bmlencyelopddie % Talmudic part. 

4 T. B. •AbMdh Zdrdh, 18*. 

i* BJ vii. viii. «f. 
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the Anal result being that 060 persons (*.<?. the whole garrison, 
including women arid children, wilh the exception of two 
women and five children) consented to die rather than yield 
theinMelvee up to the Homans. (The spirit of the act is, of 
course, the same an caused the self-destruction of Kazis, as 
related in 2 Mac 14 37 - 40 ; and with tho occurrence at Masada 
may he filly compared the typical modia-vnl instance of the 
death of a large number of Jews in York in the year 1100.) 

Josephus’s own attitude towards suicide, under 
similar conditions, is revealed in LiJ III. viii. 

In the speech which, after the fall of .Tolapta, he addressed 
to the men who had taken refuge with him in n cave, he com- 
pares a suicide to a pilot 'who, out of fear of a storm, should 
■ink his ship of his own accord/ reminds them that it is a 
wicked and perfidious net. to cast out of one's body the soul 
which God find committed to it, and exhorts them not. to 
endeavour, by an act of self de»tru< lion, 'to run away from 
God, who is the best of all masters.’ 1 

A somewhat analogous, though much more piti- 
able, class is well represented by the ease 3 of 400 
captive boys and gills who, when they understood 
that they were being carried oil* for ft life of shame, 
determined to end their lives by drowning. To 
quite another category belong a certain number of 
persons who are reported to have committed 
suicide under the stress of acute remorse for 
certain acts of theirs.* A different case, again, is 
that of the executioner of Uauaniah b. Tftrndyon, 
already referred to, who, on receiving from llus 
dying martyr tho promise of future bliss, is said to 
have destroyed himself in tho Haines in which tho 
saint had (lied, in order to enter at once on his 
inheritance. ItahVmic leniency by way of accept- 
ing excuses for young suicides is shown in the 
cases of certain children who had destroyed them- 
selves because they lay under a threat of punish- 
ment from their respective fathers. 4 

The judgment of a person who, in our own legal 
phraseology, has been proved a fclo dr. se is, in the 
main, left to Cod (crnc-S), 5 though a person who 
recklessly endangers his life is subject to judicial 
chastisement (nrm mD ).* 1 With icgard to the 
treatment of the body of a suicide, there is a 
mention in the speech of Josephus referred to of 
the custom which demanded that the remains 
Hhouldlic exposed till sunset. In tic nut hath, ii. I, 7 
it is enacted that one should neither rend one’s 
garments for a suicide nor hare the shoulder or 
engage in any other formal mode of mourning. 
Cn.ro is taken, however, not to olicnd the feelings 
of the relatives of the dead. Those present at the 
funeral, therefore, form themselves in a row and 
recite the necessary order of service. Tho general 
rule, indeed, is that one docs everything required 
by respect for the living, hut omits all the rest. 
There has also been a rule of burying a suicide 
away from the regular line of graves, hut this is 
notalwayN observed." 

It should he inentioned in conclusion that 
statistics comparing the prevalence of cases of 
suicide among modern Jews with those of oilier 
races and denominations are given in JK t $,v. 
‘Suicide.’ 

Litkkatukk. — T he literature hoe boon indicated hi tlio article. 

G. Margoliouth. 

SUICIDE (Muhammadan). — There is no specific 
text of the Qur an which forbids suicide, though it 
would seem that the texts which hear upon tho 
taking of human life in general are sufficiently 
clear as to their purpose to include any kind of 
wilful killing in private life. The following verses 
1 The manner in which Josephus finally esmpral death, whilst 
all Mh oonipiuiimm nave one lay nluin around him, will be found 
described in IiJ m. viii. 7. 

* Recorded In T.B . (/iff/n, 

i*8ee, e.g. t Genesis liabbhh , oh. 40; T. IS. QUhiushtn, Sift; 
Kashi in the mention of Beruriuh (a doubtful case, however) in 
T.li. 'Atodah Zdrdh, 186. 

4 Sfmdfroth, ii. 4 f. 

■ Muimontdes, Mivhneh Torah, Uifkhoth Roreah, eh. ii. 

« lb. ch. xl. 

7 Also embodied in, c.p., Ytireh Veuh, § 346. 

"See Hamburger, end of art.. ‘ Selbstmoni/ where references 
relating to this point are given. 


will indicate the bearing of the Qur An upon the 
subject : 1 

‘ U is not for any soul to die, save by God’s permission written 
down for an appointed time ' (iii. 139 ; the reference is to him 
who ' dies or is killed '). ' It Is not for a believer to kill a 
believer save by mistake * (iv. 93). 'And whoso kills a believer 
purposely, his reward is hell, to dwell therein for aye ; and God 
will be wroth with him, and curse him, and prepare for him a 
mighty woe* (Iv. 95). ‘He respites them until a stated time; 
and when their time comes they cannot put it off an hour, nor 
can they bring it on ’ (xvi. (13). 

The attitude of Muhammad has no doubt been 
correctly interpreted by hadithu which Bukhari 
accepts a a genuine : 

‘ Whosoever shall kill himself shall Buffer in the fire of hell/ 
and ‘ shall be excluded from heaven forever." 4 

At the present time, and for many centuries 
past, there lias been unanimity of opinion through- 
out Islam that suicide is a violation of a divine 
command contained in the Qur’an and the Snnnah 
of the Prophet. A tradition relates that Muham- 
mad refused to bury a suicide, and his example 
has established a law to that effect in Isl&ni. In 
suite of the law, however, it is customary to accord 
tfie funeral rites in such cases. 

It is difficult to obtain statistics covering suicide 
in Muhammadan countries, but all authorities 
who treat of suicide in an exhaustive way agree 
that in those countries the practice is almost 
unknown. It is clear from tho statistics presented 
in scientific works on suicide that the physical 
environment of different peoples offers no adequate 
explanation of the varying ratio of suicides among 
them, while difference of religious belief as between 
groups always results in a varying proportion of 
suicides. The regions of Islam show few suicides 
precisely because of (lie nature of the Muslim’s 
belief in God and the future life. The right atti- 
tude for the Muslim is isliim, an acceptance of 
life’s events as settled by divine appointment, of 
death as fixed as to both time and manner, uml of 
the hereafter as a pre-arranged order of retributive, 
rewards and penalties distributed according to the 
individual’s attitude of acquiescence in the arrange- 
ment of life and destiny or of revolt against it. 
Suicide is an act of revolt against (Sod, and the 
perpetrator of the act risks the wrath of God and 
the indescribable penalties of the Eire. What- 
ever else Islam may lack in the way of ethical 
iniluence, its sense of obligation to make accept- 
ance of Providence the cardinal factor in obedience 
to God has been an effective determinant of con- 
duct, and its doctrine of future retribution has 
been efficacious in strengthening this virtue of 
active resignation to the will of God. 

Litkratuhk. — M ont of the leading treatises on suicide contain 
a brief reference to the Muslim attitude on tho subject.. In 
none of these works is there any attempt really to cope with the 
question, tho available materials not permitting any well- 
founded conclusions ns to the extent and causes of the pheno- 
menon. The most useful general discussion is found in liGG v., 
f.v. ‘ Selbstmord/ See also VI, 8,v. ‘Suicide/ 

Walter M. Patton. 

SUICIDE (Semitic and Egyptian).— Among the 
ancient Hamito-Semitic peoples the love of life 
was strong. They were (with the i>ossible excep- 
tion of the Egyptians) still in the earlier and less 
reflective stages of civilization, and consequently 
showed little of that melancholy which leads to 
frequent suicide. 

x. Semitic.— Among the Semites not only was 
tho love of life strong, but their primitive religion 
was a worship of the goddess of life. Most of their 
deities of later time were gods that were in some 
form closely associated with the idea that life was 
divine. Their general attitude towards life was 
sue of joyous interest in objective things. Their 
philosophical and reflective powers never attained 
any great degree of vigour. There are, accord- 
ingly, no cases of suicide on record except where 

) The translation is E. H. Palmer's, SBR vi. [1900]. 

9 See /)/, h.v. ‘Suicide.’ 
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the deed was committed in order to avoid a form 
of death that was considered particularly dis- 
graceful. 

An early and classical example of this is the suicide of King 
Saul of Israel (1 R 31*). Israel's armies had been defeated by tho 
Philistines. Saul said to his armour-bearer : ' Draw thy sword, 
and thrust me through therewith ; lest these undreumoised 
oome and thrust mu through, and abuse me.' Naturally the 
armour-bearer was afraid to do this, so Saul fell upon his own 
•word and ended his life. Clearly the deed would not have 
been committed but for the desperate etraite in which the king 
found hlniBelf. To him, as to many in all parts of the world, 
the foreigner woe unclean. Philistine foreigners did not bear 
the sacred mark of ciroumcision ; they were doubly unclean, 
lie took his own life in order to avoid dying by such unholy 
hande after having been tortured by them. 

A second case Is that of Saul's armour- bearer. When he saw 
that his king bad coramittod suicide, he followed tho exumple 
of his master. Ills motive may have been in part the same as 
Saul's ; it may have been in part despair at the death of his 
chief. At all events the armour-bearer, like Saul, took his own 
life only when a death which he regarded os disgraceful was 
inevitable. 

Oloeely analogous to the suicide of Saul was the death of 
Abimelecli, the son of Qidcon (Jg 08*). Abimelech had made 
himself king of Shechem and a small territory about it; he 
sought to enlarge his dominion hy the conquest of Thebe?., a 
city some miles to the north-east of Shechcm. In attacking the 
city ho drew near to the wall, whcnco a woman threw a mill- 
stone on his head and broke his skull. He thereupon com- 
manded his armour-bearer to thrust him through, lest it should 
be said of him that a woman slew him, and tho armour-bearer 
obeyed. Abinielech did not actually die by his own hand, but, 
since tho death- wound was inflicted by his own command, it 
was practically suicide. 

A similar caso in the Maccabroan period is reported in 2 Mac 
1487-40. \ certain Kazis, imprisoned in a tower in Jerusalem, 
which Nicanor was besieging, when he saw that resistance was 
useless, fell upon his sword. As the wound thus inflicted was 
not fatal, he threw himself from the tower. When that did not 
kill him, he disembowelled himself. 

At least two instances are recorded among tho 
Hobrows in which traitors committed suicide. 

Ahlthophd. one of David's trusted advisers, betrayed his 
master and conspired with Absalom. When he saw that David 
had eluded the traitors and that civil war would follow, he 
hanged himself (2 S 17®»). Similarly Judas Iscariot, the be- 
trayer of Jesus Christ, when he saw that, as a consequence of 
hie deed, Jesus was arrested and condemned, went and hanged 
himself (Mt 27®). Possibly his effort to end his life in this 
manner failed, for another account (Ac 1™) implies that ho, like 
Kazis, died from being disembowollcd. 

Conscience, then as now, sometimes drovo traitors 
to end their own lives. Both tho reasons fur suicide 
which can he traced in ancient Israel operated in 
tho ease of Shamash-shum-ukin, king of Babylon, 
668-648 n.C. 

Ho headed an extensive conspiracy against his brother and 
suzerain, Ashur-baui-pal, king of Assyria. When Ashur-bani- 
pa), having defeated Shamash-shuiiMikln's army and the forces 
of hie allies, besieged him, Shanmuh-Bhum-ukin, reduced to 
extremity, threw himself into a burning pit rather than fall into 
the hands of his brother.! llis rebellion had exposed him, in 
caso of capture, to the kind of barbarous torture inflicted by the 
Assyrians on rebels— a prospect that might well drive a man to 
the loss painful death of a burning pit. Shamash-shum-ukln 
might, however, have faced this, as many another had dono, 
had it not been for an accusing conscience. 

The cases cited sufficiently reveal the ancient 
Semitic attitude towards suicide. It was resorted 
to only in extreme cases. 

2. Egyptian, — The attitude of the ancient 
Egyptians towards suicide was in general like that 
of tho Semites. The love of life was strong in 
them, and their conception of the life beyond such 
that it presented to them deterrents of various 
kinds. The inscriptions present us with two 
sources of information on the subject, one prac- 
tical, the other theoretical. 

In tho reign of Hamsen nr. (1198- 1167 n.c.) a 
conspiracy against the life of the king was formed 
in the harlm , in which a number of nigh officials 
were implicated. The king appointed a commission 
to investigate the matter and to try tho criminals. 
From tho records of this commission we learn that 
at least seventeen persons, who were found guilty, 
were left to themselves and permitted to take their 
own lives. 9 It was in a way compulsory suicide. 

1 Of. Mil. 101. 

9 See J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Iv. 5? 4 14-45 !. 


Death by their own hands was, however, apparently 
regarded as less humiliating than death at the 
hands of an executioner. An eighteenth person, 
when found guilty, committed suicide, apparently 
to the regret of the commission. 1 It appears from 
this record that the punishment of hign and for- 
merly trusted officials was probably accomplished 
hy tho ancient Egyptian government in this way. 

An interesting document written during the 
Middle Kingdom (2100-1800 n.C.), which has been 
entitled by Enirnn and Breasted ‘The Dialogue of 
a Misanthrope with his Own Sonl,' 2 indicates that, 
in the mtiMe of Egyptian feudal development, as 
t he failure of old religious forms to satisfy increased 
and a sense of the injustices of life attained power, 
suicide was contemplated by some os an escapo 
from life's ills. 

Tho beginning of the papyrus is lost, but from what remains 
it is clear that a certain man of gentle spirit (his name is lost) 
fell sick. He was forsaken hy his friends ; even his brothers left 
him uncared for. Deserted by all, ho was robbed by his neigh- 
bours. His former good deeds were forgotten. Although a 
wise man, when he would plead his own cause, he was thrust 
aside. His name, which should have been revered, was de- 
famed. He then determined to take his own life, but, os he 
stood on the brink of the grave, his soul shrank back in horror 
and refused to accompany him. Tho dialogue then began. The 
soul's first reason for not going with him was the fear that there 
would he no tomb to dwell in after death. This afforded the 
misanthrope an opportunity to expose to his soul tho utter 
futility of all such preparations. The soul had counselled death 
hy hu ruing, but had then shrunk from that, as there would bo 
no surviving friend to stand by the bier and make the mortuary 
offerings, lie urged his soul to undertake these duties itself, 
but then tho soul refused death in any form, declaring that, 
even when the great built pyramids and endowed mortuary 
services, their tombs were in time neglected and permitted to 
fall into ruins, so that they were In no butter case than the poor. 
His soul urged that it was good for men to 1 follow the glarl day 
and forget care.’ The misanthrope then proceeds to demon 
strate that life, instead of being an opportunity for pleasure, Is 
far more intolerable than death. The demonstration is em- 
bodied in four poems addressed to his soul. The first of these 
pictures thu unjust ahhorrence in which the speaker's name was 
held by the world. The second sets forth the corruption of 
society. Thu third, which speaks of death us a glad release, 
Justifies suicide. It runs as follows : 8 

* Death is before me to-day 
[Like] tho recovery of a sick man, 

Like going forth into a garden after sickiu ss. 

Death is before mo to-day 
Like the odour of myrrh, 

Like sitting under a sail on n windy day. 

Death is before me to-day 
Like the odour of lotus flowers, 

Like sitting on the shore of drunkennes.i. 

Death is before me to-day 
Llko the course of a freshet, 

Like the return of a man from the war-galloy to his house. 

Death is before me to-day 
Like the clearing of the sky, 

Like a man r fowling therein toward 1 that which ho knew not. 

Death is before me to-day 
As a man longs to see his house 
When he has spent years in captivity.' 

Tho fourth poem contributes to the argument In favour of 
suicide by expressing the conviction that ui the ‘ beyond ' that 
justice which is unattainable in this world will be experienced. 

4 He who is yonder 

Shall seize (the culprit) as a living god, 

Inflicting punishment of wickedness on the doer of It. 

He who is yonder 

Shall stand in the celestial barque, 

Causing that tho choicest of the offerings there be given to 
the temples. 

He who is yonder 

Shall be a wise man who has not been repelled, 

Praying to Hu when he speaks .' * 

This document shows how world-weary Egyptians 
looked at suicide 4000 years ago. An interesting 
feature of the point of view is that it betrays no 
1 An dsn t Records of Egypt , iv. | 463. 

9 For a more complete account of it seo .T. II. Breasted, 
Development if Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, pp. 
1H8-19S. 

9 As translated by Breasted, p. 195. 

* lb. p. 197, 
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consciousness that self-destruction is wrong. In 
this respect it is in striking contrast to tho Talmud. 
Rabbi Alcazar says that (in 9 s means that 4 1 [Clod] 
will require your own blood from you’ 1 a clear 
recognition of the sinfulness of suicide. The 
Kgyxitian misanthrope, so far from bolrayiug any 
such consciousness, seems to hold that the fact 
that in the world beyond he can not only attain 
the justice that is denied him here, but also assist 
in the establishment of justice, is a reason for 
hastening by his own hand his release from life’s 
intolerable conditions. 

Litkraturk.— K. Kohler, Jewinh Theology, New York, 1018, 
p. 484; J. H. Breasted, Annvnt Records of Egypt , Chicago, 
1005-07, iv. 217-SKI ; A. Erman, Geapriich vines Ubensmuden 
mil seiner Seek, in A BA W. Berlin, 1800 ; J. H. Breasted, 
Development of Religion and Thought in Aneicnt Egypt, New 
York and London, 1912. GEORGE A. BARTON. 

SU KHARS.— See Rukiiaks. 

SUMATRA.— See Java, Bali, and Sumatra. 

SUMERO-AKKADIANS. -i. The terra.- 

The ethnic expression ‘Sumcro-Akkadian* does 
not occur in the inscriptions, hut, as the compound 
Knifji-Ura , translated by the Semitic Sumer u 
Akkad , ‘Sumer and Akkad,’ is found, it is a per- 
fectly legitimate name for the mixed population 
which of old occupied the alluvial plain of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, where they flowed into 
tho Persian Gulf. 

a. Probable derivation of the names.— Many 
suggestions have been made as to tho origin and 
meaning of Kcngi (or Kingi) Urn and Sumer u 
Akkad, but it must be admitted that both these 
points are doubtful even now. 

J. D. Prince* suggests that it may lx> a combination of ken 
(long form of ki), ‘land,’ and at, ‘reed/ ‘land of reeds’ being 
‘an appropriate designation of Babylonia.’ In the lists, how- 
ever. Krngi or Kingi is rendered simply by mrttu, ‘country/ 
and hero stands for ‘the country’ in the sense of ‘our native 
land.’* This being the case, it Is probable that the above 
forms are nasalized from kigu, the name of the first character, 
suggesting that kiln may have been liui unweakened form. As 

to (Ira, that is the pronunciation given to tho characters tmr. 
superimposed, when they are used for Akkad. This group also 
stands for the* highlands of Armenia and of Palestine, and 
therefore indicated a mountainous region. 4 That the Akkadian 
Semites (not, ns formerly supposed, the Sumerians) came from 
some highland district is quite possible, and that, may be the 
meaning of Unt. Akkad , however, is probably shortened 
from Agadt, one of the names of the old capital of the northern 
district of Bub> Ionia. In (In lo*° A read js named as one of the 
cities of Nimrod’s kingdom, aftrr Iiubel (Babylon), but Agadt 
seems to have enmo into prominence before the great capital 
city. In addition to Kingi, Sumer is also expressed by the 
characters Emeku ki, which have, perhaps, to bo pronounce* 1 
Eme-lab, * (the land of) the holy tongue (or language)/ meaning 
the idiom used in the religious services of the Babylonian 
temples, and ^teemed as Hacrcd from pre-historic times. The 
connexion of Sumer with the OT Shinar ( Shin'ar ) is still un- 
certain. Suggestions will lie found in HDD iv. f»03 f . , that 
which makes it a chnnged form of Shingi-Ura, for Kingi-Ura, 
being the best. 

3* The ® ar thly paradise. — Tho tract wherein lay 
Rrulu, ‘the good city,’ and tho land of Tilinnn,* 
which traditionally enjoyed, in the beginning, tlio 
happincRH and tho innocence of tho golden age, 
seemingly always appealed to the imagination of 
the Babylonian* as being at that time the most 
desirable .. hodo on earth. It was this, apparently, 
which led to the designation of Adam’s first 
dwelling-place as 4 a garden eastward, in Krion ’ 
(Gn 2**)— i.e. in the htinnu (Sumerian tdina) — 
which, however, seems not to occur as a place- 
i Ilaha Qamnm, Olfc. 

a Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, Leipzig, 1005 -08, pt. ii 

p. 2M. 

# There 1* apparently another (variant) form for Kingi, viz. 
Kibfyi, but this may be due to a pun (see J'SUA xxxv. 

1 55). J 

4 If, however, Ihtr stands for a reservoir or waterway, b'ur 

would indicate the watershed of the Tigris and the Euphrates — 

see « 6 (b). 

* See below, $ 6 (c). 


name except in the compound Sippar-edina (* Sippar 
of the eden ’) and in tho river-name id tdina , * the 
viver of Helen (or of the plain).’ Nevertheless, the 
idea always existed, and probably increased among 
the Babylonians, that their land was the site of 
the paradise of old time. This theory, moreover, 
is in a measure supported by the fact that H, which 
often stands for Babylon or Babylonia, may bo an 
abbreviation of jfcridu, and Tin dir, ‘the abode’ or 
4 the grove of life,* probably refers to the wonderful 
vine therein. Many things, in fact, support the theory 
advocated by Friedrich Delitzsch, 1 and treated of 
by scholars and theologians before and since. 8 

4. Ethnic position.— As remarked above, it is 
probaldo that the Akkadians (the Semitic section 
of the inhabitants) came from some mountainous 
district, and it may have been originally an early 
stream from the w est (the Amorite or Palestinian 
highlands) which preceded that of Hammurabi, 
who, having installed himself at Babylon, made 
that city the capital of tho land. But* both races 
were apparently, in their origin, mountaineers, as 
is suggested by the fact that the Sumerian word 
kilt'd is the common word for both 4 mountain’ and 
‘country.* If de Lncouperie’s contention 3 (after- 
wards followed up by C. J. Ball 4 ) is correct, that 
Sumerian, both tongue and writing, is an early 
form of Chinese, then their Mongolian origin 
would seem to be proved. The likeness of certain 
Sumerian words to Turkish suggests that they 
may have been a pre historic race from the Far 
Fast, of Turko-Mongoliuu origin. Traces of 
oblique eyes are to he found in the small head 
from Tel-loh (Lagas in S. Babylonia), given in do 
Sarzee and another example is the bearded male 
head in relief. 8 Good grounds for the theory exist. 

{>. Evidence of the Syllabary as to the probable 
original home of the Sumerians.— Tl was long 
ago noted that the absence of a special ideograph 
for 4 river ’ implies that such a thing, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, did not exist in the country 
of their origin. This, in fact, seems to bo true, as 
the compound ideographic group for 4 river’ shows 
the sign for ‘water’ [a) followed by a square 
representing a lake or reservoir with the character 
for ‘to run,’ 4 to flow,* within. The Sumerians 
may, therefore, have come from a mountainous 
region where lakes and ponds were common, and 
rivers were niouri tain-streams or torrents. The 
word knr, which stands for both ‘country’ and 
‘mountain,’ and seems to bo a picture of three 
mountains, supports this. On the other hand, the 
existence of a character for 4 date-palm,* giAitn-mar, 

* the fruit-tree* in a special sense, somewhat nega- 
tives this evidence. 

In the* list of characters known as ‘Syllabary b* wo gather 
from the first entry that the Sumerians thought of the heavens 
(ana) as the abode of the deity ( dingir ). They believed also in 
spirits ( qulhn , ut.uk, etc.), and made offerings (sigisse) to the 
gods. To all appearance they lived in houses («?), not tents, and 
those houses had doors (gii-gal) furnished with bolts and liars. 
The houses were situated in streets (sila), which formed cities 
(tint, dialectic eri). Their fields wore more or less rectangular, 
and were protected, at least in Babylonia, by boundary-stones. 
It was apparently not until they bad settled in their new home 
that their fields were called * water-centres ’ (a-itag). They had 
dogs, and the dogs wore faithful but quarrelsome. They also 
possessed goats, sheep, oxen, and swine. They did not at first 
know the horse, the ass (unin) being the common beast of 
burden. Naturally they knew of wool (sig), and it would seem 


1 Wo lag das Paradics t, Leipzig, 1881. 

8 8eo also PSRA xxxili. [Bill] 101, xxxv. [1013] 154 f. ; ExjiT 
xxix. [1018] lSlff., 288; and cf. art. Blisbt, Akode of run 
(Semitic), vol. II. p. 704*». 

3 See ' Babylonia and China/ in Babylonian and Oriental 
Uncord, i. [18SO-87] 113, ’ The Old Babylonian Characters and 
their Chinese Derivates/ ib, ii. [1887-88] 73 ; cf. also pp. 149 ff., 
184 IT., 221 ff M 26111. 

4 See * The New Aceadian/ in PSD A xii. [18001 five papers, 
4 Ideograms common to Aceadian and Chinese/ w. xiii. [1891] 
three papers. 

» Decouvertes on ChahUe, Baris, 1884-1912, pi. 26, no. 1. 

« lb. pi. 21, no. fi. 
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that linen (kat, Semiticized an kitH) was one of the fabrics 
which they produced. They had pots (duk, lut) and dishes 
(bati&ur), and used ovens (uaun). Apparently the only simple 
ideograph for a metal was urudu, ‘ copper/ silver and gold 
being described as the * day-bright* and the * reed-bright * 
metals respectively. It is supposed that the only iron at first 
known*— un-bar, 1 the heaven-metal ’—was meteoric. Tin was 
called nigga or nagga , and was probably originally pronounced 
anagga (Bemitlelzcd as analeu). They knew of Are, and used 
braziers, and a modification of the character for Mire/ ex- 
pressing the word ‘ new * (ge), suggests the purification of the 
metals and the completion of pottery and the like by its means. 

6. Languages and literature. — (a) There has 
been much difference of opinion as to the existence 
of the non-Semitic Sumerian language as dis- 
tinguished from the Semitic Akkadian. Halevy 
ana his followers have even contended that it was 
merely an ' allograpliy * — an invention of the 
Semites for expressing their own language in 
another way. Such an expression as ‘ to pour out 
speech * {gu-de) f however, for 1 to call/ * announce/ 
is probably too foreign to the Semitic mind to 
admit of such an idiom replacing the common 
Semitic nabiU -so, also, ' to set the breast’ (gab-ri) 
for ‘to resist.’ Sumerian, moreover, 1ms an in- 
volved and more widely-differing grammatical 
construction. The complicated system of verbal 
incorporations, the absence of case-endings, the 
use of 4 postpositions’ instead of propositions, and 
other peculiarities, stamp Sumerian as being a 
language which Semites would be most unlikely 
to invent. Concerning its connexion with old 
Chinese, 1 there seem to bo many analogies with 
regard to both characters and words, but the 
theory has not been very generally accepted. 
Many admit, on the other hand, that Turkish 
contains a certain number of similar roots, such as 
mal ( wal ) and ol in olrrutk , ‘ to be ’ ; am and yuru 
in yurumek , 'to go ' ; du and de in demek , 4 to 
speak/ etc. Turkish, however, with its longer 
history, has naturally developed many new forms, 
and the numerals difler, but perhaps it is recogniz- 
able as a very lato relative of Sumerian in its 
pronouns. 

[b) Akkadian is now accepted as the correct 
designation of the speech of the Semites of Baby- 
lonia, derived from what was apparently the most 
ancient Semitic settlement in the tract, viz. the 
kingdom of Agad6. Akkad, as already remarked, 
was called by the Sumerians Ur a* and the ideo- 
graph our, by which it is expressed, is suggested bv 
J. 1). Prince 3 as referring to the two rivers whieli 
were regarded as 'the life of the land/ viz. the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. There is some un- 
certainty as to the division in which the Akkado- 
Assyrian languago should he placed, but it may, 
perhaps, be regarded as the bridge connecting the 
Aramaic and the Canaanitish forms of Semitic 
speech. Its verbal conjugations belong to the 
former, whilst the consonantal system of its roots 
resembles that of the Semitic languages to which 
Hebrew belongs. In the use of the words, how- 
ever, Akkado- Assyrian struck out a line of its 
own. 

Thus 'hand' is nofcWn filch., Arab., etc. pad), but qdtu; 
' man ' is not is h, os in Hebrew, but dw&lu ; * servant ' is not 
*ebed or 'abd, but wardu, the comparatively rare ahdu having 
been borrowod at an early date from W. Semitic speech. On 
the other hand, the roots of the words for * Ood ’ (t lu) and 
* lord ’ (Mlu) are the same as in the other Semitic tongues. The 
Heb. melek, 'king/ and tar. 'prince,' are represented in 
Semitlc-Akkadian by Sarru, ' king/ and matku, 1 petty king ' 
respectively. ' House * (bitu) and ' street ' (stiqu) are from the 
same roots as in the other Semitic languages, but in Akkadian 
a temple was simply a ' house * (bit u), whilst the other Semitic 
languages used the word Mkal t from Sum.-Akk. ( hykallu , 
' palace * — (hygala, 1 great house/ in Sumerian. Similarly the 
Sumero- Akkadian word for 'city* was dlu, but the Hebrews 
used the Sumerian dialectic 'ir, which appears as ysrv (for 6 ru 
or tint) in the name of Jerusalem. 

(r) Most of the Sumero-Akkadinn legends and 

1 See above, $ 4 . * See above, § s. 

» Pt. lit. p. M2. 


mythical stories have been dealt with in the artt. 
Babylonians and Assyrians ami Heroes and 
11 KILO-GODS (Babylonian). It is naturally difficult 
to distinguish the nationality of each legend, but 
most or all of them have a more or less Sumerian 
foundation. Among the distinctively Sumerian 
legends of Babylonia may he classed that of Atoms 
and his five successors, as well as those of Alaparus 
or Adupa, Tamnmz, and EuedoresehuH. 1 From 
their names it seems that the ancestors of the hero 
of the Flood were Sumerian, and the origin of the 
legend of the Flood itself is now proved to bo so, 
notwithstanding that his names, Atra-frasis and 
Ut-napisti"*, are Semitic. This is shown by the 
very noteworthy earlier version in the Pennsyl- 
vania University Museum/ 2 which is written in 
tho Sumerian languago, without any Akkadian 
rendering. 

In this text the mother-goddess (Nin-Lu, Araru, and Zfir- 
panitu*" are some of her names) speaks of certain people whom 
she had created. At that time— long, probably, before the blood 
—five great cities existed, viz. feridu, the paradise-city, pro- 
tected by tho god Ea ; D&r-Kid, ' the fortress of KiS,’ which pre- 
ceded Babylon a 9 foremost city of the land ; Larancha, allotted to 
the god Papil-bursag, who apparently becumu its patron ; Zimbir 
(Sippar), which was given to the sun-god, and became the great 
centre of hiB worship ; and Suruppak, now Far$, the Baby- 
lonian Noah’s birthplace, allotted to the god Suruppak or 
Sukurru. It will be noted that in this list of primitive Baby- 
lonian (Sumero-Akkadinn) cities Lhero is no mention of ' Babel, 
and Krech, and Accari, and Gain eh ’ (Gn 10 10 ). As in the case 
of the bilingual Great ion-story ,2 in which Merodach and Aruru 
not only create, but also construct the cities wherein men are 
to dwell, It nmy be supposed that these deities were not only 
the guardians, out nlso the builders of the foundations of which 
they were now appointed putrons. A fracture of the tablet 
hero makes an unfortunate gap, and, when tho inscription is 
again readable, we have, instead of the Creation, an old version 
of the Flood-story. Tho mother-goddess, here called Nin-tu 
(‘lady of reproduction 1 ), like Mafy in the 11th tablet of tho 
Gilgamei-legend.* bewails tho destruction of the people whom 
she had created, and the gods invoke tho compound deity 
Ana-Enlila (' heaven and welkin ’) possibly to prevent the Flood 
from taking place. At this point Zi iVsudcfu ('the being [or 
soul] of remote days’), 8 an anointing-priest of the god Ea, went 
through certain rites and ceremonies, apparently with tho 
object of saving mankind from the threatened destruction, but 
without effect. 

‘ Ail the powerful wind storms os one rushed forth— a water- 
flood raged over the [hostile]. After tho water-flood had raged 
over the laud for seven days and seven nights— after tho mighty 
boat had been carried away by wind-storms over the swollen 
waters, Utu Itho sun-god J camo forth again, on heaven and 
earth shedding day. Zi-G-siiddu opened a window of the 
mighty boat -the hero Utu maketh his light to shine within 
the mighty boat. Zi-G-suddu, the king, prostrateth himself In 
the presence of Utu— the king sacritlceLh an ox, Blaughtereth a 
sheep.’ 6 

In the final column Zl-ft-suddu and his companions conjure 
Ana-Enlila, ‘ by the soul of heaven and the soul of earth/ to be 
well disposed towards them. This favour was duly accorded, 
and the twofold divinity, as in the GilgameS Flood-story, con- 
ferred immortality upon him. Afterwards, to nmke good tho 
ravages of the tempest, which had sluin so many of the human 
race, ‘ the seed of mankind ’ was taken up, and made to live 
again in Urn laud of Tilmuu.f the district at the head of tho 
Persian Gulf, which at that time extended much farther inland 
than now. 

An analogous legend is that of Uttu (?)— prob- 
ably one of tho strangest records of the Creation 
mid tho Flood in existence. It was found at 
Nippur (Niffer) and was tirst translated by Stephen 
Langdon. 8 

1 ERE vi. 642 f. 

2 Seo Arno Poebol’g Historical and Grammatical Texts In 
Publications of ihs Babylonian Section of the. University 
Museum , vol. iv. no. 1 (Philadelphia, 1014), p. 7 ff. ; T. G. Pinches, 
in tho Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, 
London, pp. 307-812. 

* ERE ii. 314*. 

4 76. iv. 651*. var. for line 10 : ‘(The goddess) Mal) called out, 
making her voice resound.* 

6 Thu Sisythes (for Sisydcs) of Lucian’s de Dea Syria, 12 (see 
J. Garstang, The Syrian Goddess, fjondon, 11)13, p. * r »fl). 

6 The sacrifice seems to take place whilst the jwitrisrch was 
still in the ark, and not after its inmates lmd come forth. But 
perhaps two acts of sacrifice were recorded. 

7 Bee ExpT xxix. [1018] 181. , „ „ 

8 The Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Hood, and the Fall 
of Man, Philadelphia [1015] ; see notice hy A. If. Sayce. ExpT 
xxvii. [IMA] 88 ff. ; also H. Langdon, ib. p. 105 ff., and Pinches 
In the Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute , 
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It begins with a description of Tiltnun, the glorious und pure 
(or holy). There Enki (Ga) and his spouse (Dauikina) had their 
home, and on that account the original condition of Tilmun 
was that of the world during the traditional golden age of the 
Greeks, The people who lived in this happy land were not 
afflicted by sickness anti old age, nor, apparently, did crime 
exist. Tins happy state of things, however, was seemingly not 
to last, for Enki, the water-god, announced his intention to 
destroy the field (probably meaning the whole district) by 
means of a flood. This was to last for nino periods of a month 
each, during which mankind would disappear liko butter when 
it melts. There was one man, however, who was faithful to the 
deity, and for him, according to Langdon's translation, * Enki 
the king * waited on a boat. The context seems to show that 
the great and pious personage whom the god thus favoured was 
Uttu, saved by the deity owing to his faithfulness. After the 
gap which occurs here Uttu seems to be engaged in gardening* 
work, he having become, like Noah, an agriculturist. 

After another gap certain plants, possibly cultivated by 
Uttu, are spoken of, and it is stated which of them he (probably 
Uttu) might or might not eat. One of the forbidden plants 
Langdon regards as the cassia, but this is douhtful. The 
parallel between this story and the Creation -8tory in Genesis, 
where Adam is forbidden to eat of the tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge, is noteworthy, though what is attributed to the 
first man in the one is attributed to a prototype of Noah In the 
other. Hut Uttu's plants were not trees, and they apparently 
did not confer either life or wisdom. 

Among other Sumerian legends may be noted 
the story of Enlil and Ninlil, the older Bel and 
Beltis, 1 the legends of Merodaeh, 9 the legend of 
Tammuz, and probably that of I star’s descent 
into Hades to seek him. 8 The myth of Ura or 
Norgal, the god of plague and death, Ncrgul and 
Ercs-ki-gal, 4 Enlil, Tinpnk, and the Lnbbu- serpent, 5 
together with others “ of which the names only 
are known, may be added. 

But besides the legends there are many historical 
documents, of which the most noteworthy aro the 
inscriptions of Ivanna- turn (tittle des Vautonrs), 
En-anna-tum il. (cone), Uru-ka-gina (cones), Gudcn 
(statues and cylinders), with numerous others. 7 
As the dynasty of Ur seems to have been 
Sumerian, it is probable that detailed histories of 
the kings existed, and a fragment of one dealing 
with Sur-Engur and his son Dungi is known. 
This is the period (2300 B.C.) when the transforma- 
tion of the Sumerian states into a Sumero- 
Akkadian collection of nations may be said to 
have taken placo. 

There are also numerous temple-records and 
accounts, inventories, lists, a few letters and con- 
tracts, and chronological lists and mathematical 
tablets. The Sumerian lists of words are un- 
accompanied by Semitic - A kkadian renderings. 
These, as well as the lists of names (places and 
men), are generally classified. 

( d ) From a religious point of view, the Akkadian 
legends are most, valuable and interesting. It 
seems not improbable that the accounts of the 
Creation and the Flood first published by George 
Smith were Somitic compositions, though based 
upon Sumerian originals. This is implied by the 
fact that most of the names, especially thoso of 
deities (An u, the heaven-god, Enlil, the older B61, 
Ea and Uamkina, the god and goddess of the 
waters, Mcrodach, the king of the gods, Ansar and 
Kisar, the host of heaven and the host of earth, 
ote.), 8 aro Sumerian, though Tianiat (Tiawath), 
the dragon of chaos, Kingu, her spouse, and 
Murnnui, their son, seem to be Semitic- Akkadian. 
How Sumerian dominated in the religion of the 
Sumero-Akkadians may be realized when it is 
remembered that Sumerian names in their pan- 
theon exceeded enormously those of Semitic origin 
— Hamas, the suu, Bfil and lhfltu (Beltis), which 

191 R, p. 812 f. Instead of Uttu (?), tho name was at first read as 
Tnirtug (?)* whioh is a transcription of tho two characters by 
which it Is expressed. 

i El IE vl. 644*> ; also J HAS , lOIi), pp. 185 If., 575 ff. (numerous 
additions by lAiigdon), 

a lb. p. OH f. * lb. p. 64f<». 

4 lb. I» /ft. p. 045b « /ft. p. 644 b. 

7 Suo P. Thureau-Dunifin, hutcriptimw d* Sumer tl d' Akkad, 
Paris, li»05. 

8 Sou art. Sahaotii. 


generally stand for Merodach and his spouso, 
Nabft, the teacher, and his spouse, Tasmdfcu®, 
‘ she who hears,’ Adda (Assyr. Adad) or Ramm&nu 
(Hadad or Uimmon), and certain other descriptive 
divine names which possibly came into existence 
only after the Sumerian cult had conquered. 
Everything tends to show that the Sumerian 
element of the population preponderated in re- 
ligious matters, as m the literature and tho art of 
the Sumero-Akkadians. 

7. Social life. — Sumerian influence in the land 
of the Sumero-Akkadians was, in fact, evident in 
every phase of their life. 

The system of government was by a 1 great man ’ ( lugal ) or 
'king' (Sera. Burnt), who had under him various officers, and 
was represented In the more important civic centres by a 
' head-man * (igsag, Som. iiftaku, 4 he who is head ’)— viceroy or 
mayor. To lighten the work of the supreme ruler, the tablets 
indicate that no had numerous * servants,* or royal or vice-regal 
Hocretaries, whose cylinder-seals appear (generally beautifully- 
engraved specimens of intaglio art) on the documents written 
or drawn up on the king's or the iMakn'tt behalf. During the 
lime of the dynasty of Babylon the iiiaku had sunk to the 
position of administrative officer— probably something like a 
mayor. 

Other officials were tho superintendent ( nubanda ), often, 
apparently, tho king's treasurer and palace-steward, and the 
business-agent (dairuja r), who acted sometimes os superintend- 
ent of the women’s house or harlm. Naturally, there were 
huHiriuwwigeuts of various kinds, and belonging to the same 
class wuru apparently the messengers and ministers, political 
and other. These two classes of officials had to do with the 
transport of ‘drink, food, and oil,' and apparently acted as 
political ministers. The number of documents referring to the 
transmission of goods, etc., suggests the existence of something 
analogous to posts as early as 2300 years n.o. Tossing over the 
nimuir , ‘director’ or ‘governor,’ of whom there were several 
grades, and the qa-Bu-du, 4 grain- measurer ’ (I<au) or 4 cup- 
bearer ’ (/ura mern), wo have the mg-navga, * district-chief,* tho 
nimgir-abzu , director of reservoirs, springs, or watercourses, 
the inuuv, distributors of rations, etc. Among the humbler 
civil servants were tho carriers, labourers, gardeners, scribes, 
barbers— tonsure-cutters of the religious orders and apparently 
also hair-dressers (Hum. Bui, Akkadian gallubu}— a few of them 
being women. Connected with tho royal and temple domains 
were also smiths, shoemakers, carpenters, tailors or cloth- 
workers, goat-herdsmen, shepherds, ass-herdsmeu, boatmen, 
gate-keepers, and various others. 

Though it may bo held that these details are of 
but little importance, they all tend to show how 
highly organized were the Sumero-Akkadians at 
an exceedingly oarly date, and the social and 
industrial system which they had initiated natu- 
rally formed tho foundation of those of the 
Babylonians and the Assyrians later on. One list 
of late date (perhaps a copy of an earlier one) from 
Nineveh contained, when complete, about 190 
oflicial titles or designations, some of them ethnic, 
like ‘the Itu’ito,’ ‘the Assyrian secretary,* ‘the 
Aramaean secretary,’ etc. Priests and temple 
oflicial s, judges and law-court officers, were also 
to be found with tho Bumero- Akkadians, as with 
the Babylonians and Assyrians at all times. 

8. Ethical character.— The numerous names of 
men compounded with those of doities show, in- 
dependently of the temple worship and ceremonies, 
how religious the Sumero-Akkadians were. Each 
city hail its favourite deity, and every man 
worshipped the form or aspect, shown oy tho 
appellation chosen, of the deity whom he regarded 
as nis or his family’s special protector. In addition 
to their religious tendencies, however, they were 
exceedingly superstitious, and fond of incantations 
and charms, or the efficacy of which they were 
never in doubt. 1 Every disease or sickness was 
capable of being cured by these means, and in all 
probability other advantages which men aTe 
accustomed to seek could be attained by the same 
means. Among these may be classed the destruc- 
tion of one’s enemy by melting away his waxen 
effigy, the cutting off of his life by the cutting of 
a string or thread symbolizing it, and the like. 
When Reeking a sign, they generally appoaled to 
the deities Sailing and Hadad, whose rays and 
wind, penetrating everywhere, revealed to them 

1 See art. Omakmh and Amulets ( A say ro- Baby Ion lan). 
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everything that paused on the earth. They were 
therefore the gods of judgment and justice, and 
appeal was made to them that the sign or pro- 
nouncement asked for might he true. 

In the matter of morals the Sumero- Akkadians 
wore probably not better than their neighbours, 
but there is one point which is worthy of note, viz. 
that in their literature, so far as we are acquainted 
with it (with the exception of the legend of 
Gilgames and one or two others), immoral or 
obscene passages are exceedingly rare. Moreover, 
it is in the samo legend of Gilgames that the 
greatest hostility to the goddess Istar or Venus 
is shown — hostility which brought upon that hero 
all the misfortunes which afterwards befell him. 
Slavery seems to have been in full force among the 
Sumero- Akkadians, but there is no proof that 
slaves were ever ill-treated. Kuthlessness in war 
was also not one of their failings, as far as their 
records are preserved, and they were probably the 
superiors of the Assyrians at all times in that 
respect. As a nation, whether the states be 
taken individually or as a whole, there is no doubt 
that they had a high opinion of learning and the 
advantages to be gained therefrom. To all 
Appearance it was a meritorious thing to know 
the mythology which, to them, occupied the place 
of Holy Scriptures, and to ho acquainted with the 
history of their land, which enabled them to judge 
of the dealings of their gods with their rulers 
during their long existence as a nation. In like 
manner, a knowledge of the methods of legal pro- 
cedure enabled their scribes to employ themselves 
usofully by drawing up contracts ; aiid those who 
made a specialty of such things could read the 
signs in the heavens and make known all kinds of 
omens, thus earning the gratitude of their fellow- 
citizens and their own living by the fees of those 
whom they served. Whatever their defects, their 
records exhibit them as worthy people, equal in 
social progress to all their contemporaries at the 
early age at which they flourished. 

9 . Early Sumerian dominion. — Whether the 
Sumerians or the Akkadians entered Babylonia 
first is another uncertain point, but it is to be 
noted that tho earliest documents are in the 
Sumerian language, and the earliest records refer 
to Sumerian kings. Legends, ritual -texts, hymns, 
contracts, etc., and word-lists are all Sumerian at 
the earlier periods, and, when these documents 
came to ho translated, the Sumerian text always 
preceded the Akkadian or Semitic. Their entry 
into the country must have taken place about 
5000 B.c. or earlier, hut the Semitic- Akkadians 
probably became prominent only about 25(H) B.C. 
The Semites, however, were certainly numerous 
in the country at an earlier date, and wore 
steadily growing in power. Sargon of Agad 6 or 
Akkad seems to have reigned about 28(H) B.C. 
(Nahonidns’s date for this ruler is equivalent to 
3800 B.c. ), and he was certainly not the first ruler 
of Semitic race. The presence of such Semitic- 
looking names as Qalumum and Zuqakip, ‘the 
scorpion,' who reigned before the mythical 
Etanna , 1 notwithstanding that we have to make 
allowance for the inordinate lengths of their reigns, 
probably takes hack Semitic (Akkadian) dominion 
!u Babylonia to a date which can hardly he later 
than 4000 B.c. I 11 that case we may carry back 
Sumerian dominion to 4500 or 5000 B.C., and even 
8000 B.C. has been spoken of. 

10 . Babylonia under Sumero- Akkadian rule.— 
(a) The large states . — Tho number of states into 
which Babylonia was divided until the time of 
Hammurabi's dynasty (c. 2000 B.c.) is uncertain, 
but it can hardly have been less than 40 or 50. 

1 See ExpT xxvll. 618*. For the legend of Etana nee Eli E, 
vol. H. p. 816*, vol. vi. p. 044*. 


This, naturally, only shows that each state had 
its own ruler, ami claimed independence from all 
its neighbours. As may he imagined, the total of 
these states varied at different times, owing to 
eonauest of the strong by the weak and to the 
gradual absorption of tlicir smaller neighbours 
by the larger or more predominant centres of 
civilization. The name of each little state was 
generally that of its capital, and it is thus that we 
have tho kingdoms of Agad 6 or Akkad, Kis, Unug 
or Ereeh, Uriwa or Ur, lain, Mum, Larsa, Lagas, 
Ka-dingira or Babylon, Nipri or Nippur, uml 
many others. Apparently after the Kassito 
conquest of about 1700 B.C. Babylonia was called 
Kar-Dunias, • the district of the lord of the world , 1 
hut the older name of Akkad, derived from the 
state of which Sargon the Babylonian was the 
ruler about 2800 H.C., clung to it even in the time 
of Assur-hani-flpli, * the great and noble Asnappar,' 
about 650 B.c. The name of Chalda»a seems to 
have been applied to it, and that by non- 
Babylonians, only after (lie time of tho Chaldacan 
dynasty to which Mcrodach-baladan belonged. 
As has been remarked above (§ 4 ), the usual word 
for * country * was kur, but another largely used is 
worthy of notice, viz. kalama , written with the 
character ttn, which generally stands for ‘ people.* 
This identification of the land with its people 
implies a strong sense of nationality in the minds 
of the non-Semitic Sumerians, but was less pro- 
nounced in the minds of tho Semitic-Babylonians 
aftor the time of Nebuchadrezzar. 

( b ) Tho smaller foundations . — Though tho 
capitals and larger cities (as understood in those 
days) were numerous, there were many smaller 
centres and settlements, sometimes founded by 
prominent agriculturists or traders, but in many 
eases they were religious foundations. Among 
the former may be mentioned the city of Idi- Uras 
(dl Ifii- d Urai) and the ‘upper city of Elnanu' 
(dl Elnana Hit) of tablet 25 of the Itelph collection, 1 
where also we find Larsa and Pulukku (Larsa W, 
Dtir dl Pulukku 1 the fortification of the city 
Pulukku ') mentioned. No. 26 of the Bamo collec- 
tion refers to tho cities of men named Ainat-ili, 
Sin-nflr-mftti m , etc., the * Tar il>u m - district * ( kar 
taribum), the ‘(god) Enki -district' (kar d Enki), 
the ‘ new Broad-street district ’ (kar siln dagnla-ge), 
etc. These 1 districts' were apparently instituted 
for the reception of the temple revenues, paid in 
kind. 

xi. The Sumero -Akkadians’ view regarding 
their native land. — The idea gained by the study 
of the inscriptions is that the people of Babylonia 
(and probably of Assyria also) looked upon their 
dwelling-place as a holy land. Every state, every 
foundation, had its deity, and visits to the holy 
places were meritorious acts . 2 First, and foremost, 
apparently, we have tho paradise-city Kridu, the 
atKxle of the god Ea— the city whose ideograph 
was sometimes used, in later times, to express the 
land of Babylonia in general.* Next came the 
great capital, BAh-tli (Sum. Ka-dingira ), ‘the 
gate of God '—probably a folk-etymology brought 
about by the name llnbilan, which was possibly 
(with Babaian) the true form. Near Babylon was 
Oudua (Cutlia), the city of the god Nergal, and 
Dttilern, the ancient Dclniu, where Uras (ono of 
the names of En-urta) had his seat. Other foun- 
dations were Muru, where the god Muru (lladiui or 
llimimm) was worshipped, Qatan, the seat of the 
god Qatini, and Lasiiiia, that of the god Lasimu, 
the swift runner. These similar names of^lliu 
cities and their patron-gods remind us of Assur, 
tho old capital of Assyria, the centre of the 
worship of the national god Asslmr, and Nineveh, 

1 PS ft A xxix. nillTJfMlf. 

» 8ei* Eli E, vol. x. p. 12. 


3 Seo 8 3. 
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imitated from the Babylonian Nina, the former 
the city of the goddess Istar as the goddess of war, 
and the latter that of Nina, her Babylonian 
prototype. Greatly favouring the gods, Babylonia 
was held to be greatly favoured by them — hence, 
perhaps, the reputation of the land as the district 
of the whilom Paradise (see § 3). 

Literature. — L. W. King, A Hint. 0 / Kumar and Akkad , 
London, 1910, and the works mentioned at the end of the art 
Babylonians and Assyrians. See also artt Crimes and 
Punishments (Assyro- Babylonian), Family ( Assyro-Babyloniun), 
Conscience (Babylonian), Deatii and Pihvomal or the Bead 
(Babylonian). T. G. PINCHES. 

SUMMUM BONUM.— Modern ethical philo- 
sophy has at various times sought its constitutive 
principle in the will of God, the law of duty, tho 
problem of tho origin of the moral sense, the ideas 
or ideals of perfect ion, personality, progress, and 
evolution. For ancient ethics the ultimate refer- 
ence was to tlie idea of good. 

z. Definitions and early ideas of the good.— In 
its broadest acceptation ‘ good * is simply the term 
of general approval which no developed language 
lacks. Etymology cannot help us to a closer 
definition, for the etymology of ayadbs is not known 
and cannot be identical with that of bonus or of 
‘good.* The conjectural psychology of primitive 
man is of no avail, for it is uncertain, and in any 
case Homer was already far beyond that stage. 
It is obvious that primitive man did not draw our 
sharp distinction between moral good and other 
good or desirable things. There is abundant 
evidence in and out of Greek literature for tho un- 
moral specification of good to courage in war, high 
birth, wealth,* and other objects of approval or 
desire. 1 A unifying definition of good will always 
remain either a more or Ichh plausible generaliza- 
tion from extant literature or an arbitrary de- 
duction from metaphysical first principles. Tho 
Platonic Euthyphro and Lysis may serve as antici- 
patory illustrations of all such attempts, though 
the one nominally discusses holiness and the other 
the primal object of love or friendship (tho </jL\ov). 
The Euthyphro leads to the impasse o t the problem 
debated l»y scholasticism : Does God love holiness 
(or tho good) becauso it is holy, or is it holy 
because God loves it ? a The Lysis refers all 
particular loves to the primary love or end which 
seems to be the good. 3 But what intelligible 
motive is there for loving the good save as a 
remedy against evil? 4 Near the end of the 
dialogue tho difficulty is evaded by renaming 
the good, in anticipation of Stoic terminology, the 
oUctov , the ‘own,’ the ‘proper’ (or, as Emerson 
sometimes renders it, the * friendly ’), and by calling 
evil the ‘alien.’ 8 The association in tho Lysis of 
the good with the end or purpose dominates ail 
later discussions and is the basis of most modern 
definitions from Schopenhauer to Herbert Spencer 
and William James. It is of coarse not explicit in 
pre- philosophic literature. 

a. Homer. — In Homer we find the ethical mean- 
ing of good already existing side by side with its 
unmoral or half-moral use iu the sense of brave or 
well-born. This has been and will be denied. But 
it is the only reasonable interpretation of such 
passages as Achilles* saying: ‘Every good and 
sensible man loves and cherishes his own brido.* 8 
The fact that Homer also speaks of a good meal, 
and of the menial services which the worse sort 

1 See art. Thboonib. 

8 10 A. 8 220 B- 

* Lysis , 220 Eff. ; cf. T. < Join per observation (Greek 
Thinkers , Eng. tr., London and New York, 1901-12, ii. 149) 
that 'in nearly all philosophies of any vogue the technical 
terms denoting “ the supreme good " were words of negative 
import.' 

0 221 E ; cf. also Symp. 205 E. 

• ll. lx. 341 ; cf. L. Schmidt, Die Bthik der a/ten Grieehen , 
Berlin, 1XS2, ». 289. 


render to the good, 1 need not signify more than 
does our own language about a good dinner or 
the best citizens. The abstract use of the neuter 
dya 66 u t ‘ a good thing,’ is also found in Homer and 
in Hesiod’s Theogony , a 

3. The pre-Socratics.— The philosophic discus- 
sion of the good begins with Socrates. But a few 
passages of the pre-Socratics might be regarded 
as anticipations. Several fragments of Heraclitus 
suggest the idea of the relativity of the good 
eloquently developed by the Platonic Protagoras .* 
Ana Aristotle says that Empedocles* ubg of the 
opposites love and hate is equivalent to the doctrine 
that good and evil are tho causes of things. 4 Later 
philosophy found the beginnings of a classification 
or scale of goods in the famous scolium : 

1 Health Is the best when all Ib done, 

The gift of beauty is next in worth, 

The third is riches fairly won, 

To be young with comrades is the fourth.' 

It is with latent reference to that that Plato 
affirms with emphasis that nob even health takes 
precedence of tlie virtue or good of the soul. 8 It 
may be the highest of popular or so-called goods. 
It is not the good. 

4. Socrates and Xenophon. — The Xenopliontic 
Socrates identifies the good with the useful: ‘If 
you ask mo for a good that is good for nothing, I 
do not know it, nor have I any use for it.* 8 There 
is no proof that this is a genuine report of dis- 
tinctive Socratic teaching and no presumption that 
Xenophon had any ideas on the subject which he 
did not pick up from Plato. 

5. Plato. — Plato’s doctrine of the good has been 
obscured by the unnecessary mystery that has 
been made of itn allegorical elaboration in the 
imagery of tho sun, the divided line, and tho cave 
in the Republic . 1 Tlie essential meaning of this 
allegory is demonstrably quite simple. It is 
merely the postulate that ethical, political, or 
social science presupposes tho conscious appre- 
hension of some co-ordinating purpose and final 
tost of all endeavour. 8 In the lack of such a vision 
of the idea of good, the so-called statesman is only 
an empiric and a rhetorician. Tho statesmen of 
Plato’s reformed republic must possess this vision 
and this insight. 8 They can attain it only through 
the scientific nnd philosophic education which he 
prescribes 10 and the practical experience of affairs 
with which it must he supplemented. 11 Further 
than this Flato does not wish to define the idea 
of good ia except through the implications of the 
entire moral and social ideal embodied in tho 
Republic and the Laws . 13 

Plato's is tho earliest and most efToctivo presentation of these 
ideas. But so obvious a thought has of course occurred to 
many other moralists. Locke i* uses it to prove that moral 
rules aro not innato or self-evident, since their 'truth . . . 
plainly depends upon some other antecedent . . . from which 
they must be deduced.’ II off ding ib expresses it thus : ' Every 
ethical reasoning has validity only so far as the disputants 
recognize a dcAnito primordial value which determines all more 

1 Od. xv. 824. 

8 For the further pre-philosophio history of the word and its 
synonyms see Schmidt, Ethik der alien Grieehen , 1. 290 ff., and 
art. Tuhoonis. In this matter, as in all study of Greek philo- 
sophy, entire precision is attainable only by thinking in the 
Greek terms, if need be, transliterated. 

8 Protart. 334 A ; cf. Heraclitus, frag. 62, 57, 61, in Ueraeliti 
reliauiat , ed. Ingram By water, Oxford, 1S77. 

* Met. 985 a 8. 

» Rep. 691 C, Laws, 661 B, 728 D. 

« Mem. ill. viii. 3. 7 608 A ff., 609 D ff., 614 ff. 

8 See Rep. 619 (J ; and P. Shorey, in Classical Philology , Oct. 
1914, pp. 861, 366 ; Mem, 91 A, Eulhydcm. 291 B, 291 D E, 
Protag. 818 E with Rep. 428 B, Protag. 329 D ff.. Qorg. 466 B 
with 604 D, 607 D, 603 D E with Laws. 635 E. 

« Rep. 604 O. 634 D. 10 lb. 533 A. 

11 lb. 519 B 0, 639 E. 18 lb. 606 D E. 

18 E.g., the sketch, or inroypatftj, of Rep. 604 D is the system 
of the definition of the virtues given in nk. iv. 

14 Essay concerning Human Understanding, bk. I. ch. III. f 4. 

» Problems of Philosophy, Eng. tr. p New York, 1906, p. 106. 
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special goods.’ In the words of O. Lowos Dickinson: * * For we 
must live or die ; and if we are to choose to do either, we must do 
so by virtue of some assumption about the Good.' Whether by 
accident or design, a witty page of G. K. Chesterton’s Heretic 1 1 2 * 
is an admirable statement of Plato’s postulate that we must 
know the good before we can rightly know or do anything else. 
The conception pervades all Euakims preaching. 3 

If these and countless other modern writers still 
find occasion to dwell upon this elementary truth, 
there is no presumption that it is too shuttle to 
constitute tne underlying significance of Plato’s 
allegory. The difficulty is in tho prevailing quest 
for subtler or more mystical interpretations to 
obtain a hearing for the demonstration that this 
in fact was Plato's essential meaning. It is then, 
as we shall see later, mere misapprehension when 
modern scholars identify the idea of good with 
God, confuse its plain ethical and political inter- 
pretation by the introduction of the metaphysical 
problems common to all Platonic ideas, or read 
into its ethical application in the Republic all the 
teleological developments of the Timmts. 

Apart from this misapprehension, PlaLo’sdoctrine 
of trie good is his entire ethical and social philo- 
sophy as collected from tho minor dialogues, from 
the discussion of utilitarian hedonism in tho Pro- 
tagoras, Gorgias, and Laws, and from the closer 
psychological analysis of the same problem in tho 
Pnilebus and the 9th book of tho Republic, 583 11 ff. 
Throughout the minor dialogues tne undefinable 
good is the test that all tentative definitions of the 
virtues or exaggerated claims of the sophists fail 
to pass. Tho phrasing of Republic, 505 Bf., is 
equivalent to a reference to those discussions. The 
virtue which we are trying to define, the ability of 
which you boast, must bo a good, Socrates urges, 
and tho interlocutor is unable to show that it is 
always and unconditionally good. The consist- 
ency and symmetry of this method point directly 
to the idea of good in the Republic as the symbol 
of such an absolute good, and to the Platonic 
guardians’ knowledge of it as distinguishing them 
from the politicians, the sophists, and their pert 
disciples whom Socrates puts to confusion. 

The other approach to the problem of the good 
is through the hedonistic utilitarian controversy. 
Is the good pleasure or is it something higher— 
virtuo, knowledge), or communion with God? 4 * 
The Socrates of' the Protagoras formulates the 
obvious hedonistic utilitarian argument in a way 
that leaves nothing for Epicurus and very little 
for Bentham and Mill to add. The eloquent 
rejection of this point of view in the Gorgias and 
Phccdo is an inconsistency only for critics who 
fail to observe by what nice distinctions Plato's 
affirmations are guarded or who refuse to interpret 
the apparent antinomy by the psychology of the 
Philelms and the conclusion of the whole matter 
in tho Laws, 6 The measured preponderance of 
pleasure might arguably be the good if pleasure 
were really measurable and rightly measured® or 
if what the multitude call pleasures were really 
pleasant. 7 Plato’s final feeling is aptly expressed 
in the words of Matthew Arnold : 

‘That Joy and happiness are the magnets to which human 
life inevitably moves, let not the reader . . . confuse his mind 
by doubting. The real objection is to low and false views of 
what constitutes huppiness. Pleasure and utility are bad 
words to employ because they have been so used as to suggest 
such views.’ « 

1 The Meaning of Good, Glasgow, 1001, New York, 1007, 
p. ISO. 

» London, IMS, i». S3. 

* See in particular the preface to The Crown of Wild Olive, 
and in The Two Paths the imssuge beginning: ‘If you will tell 
me what you ultimately intend Bradford to lie, perhaps 1 can 
tell you what Bradford can ultimately produce ' (loot. lii. 8 S7). 

* hep, 505 B, Phileb. passim, Thecet. . 17S. 

R 7S0f. ; of. Classical Philology , Oct. 10M, p. SIM. 

« Laws , 733, 734 A H. 

7 Of. ayrvorov in hep, 070 A, and Amt. Eth. Nie. 1170b 10; 

hep. f.soAir., 6s:i it. 

* God and the liibl ", popular ed., New York, 1 u vt, p. 141. 


Plato did not object to the Greek equivalent of 
utility, but he did to tyovt), as Cicero did to tjSovt), 
voluptas. In Laws, 733 A, Plato substitutes 
Xa Ipetv, but to make his meaning clear he, in a 
sentence which Epicurus might have written, 1 
allows t jSlwp,* 

To return to tho idea of good, the Socratic 
censure of Anaxagoras in Phatdo, 98, is sometimes 
misunderstood. What Plato plainly says is that 
a teleological explanation of the universe in terms 
of the good 8 would most completely satisfy his 
feeling. Ho is unable to find or to construct such 
an explanation 4 and so falls back upon a di Heron t 
thing, the safe and Becond best method of the 
ideas— a kind of working logic which renounces 
both tho speculative physical hypotheses of the 
pre-Socratics 6 and the hope of a teleological 
interpretation.® In spite of this, interpreters 
persistently identify the doctrine of ideas with 
the method of teleological deduction from the 
good. The Timccus does attempt such a deduction, 
but avowedly in tho form of poetry and as a 
probable tale. There is nothing to justify the 
transference of this line of thought to the idea 
of good in the Republic . Amid tho ‘demonic 
hyperboles ’ of tho Republic passage, 509 C, there 
may be jihraseR that suggest tho dependence of 
the physical universe on the idea of good and the 
subordination of all other ideas to tliis summurn 
genus. 1 But the main emphasis and purpose of 
the passage is to stress tho ethical and political 
significance of the idea of good as we have already 
met it in the minor dialogues. Plato does not 
say that all other ideas are included in the good 
as a logical summurn genus , nor does ho say that 
mathematics and the sciences aro to bo deduced 
from the idea of good. lie Hays that, rightly 
studied, these disciplines will quicken the mind r s 
eye for tho apprehension of all abstract truth and 
so ultimately for that of the idea of good.® In 
other words, the sociologist and the statesman 
must be prepared for their tasks by the severest 
scientific and philosophical education which the 
age affords. 

»Si»aco fails to hIiow how every significant part 
of the allegory confirms our simple and rational 
interpretation. 9 The iciea of good is the cause of 
both oxistencc and knowledge because all human 
institutions originate in the founder’s purpose or 
idea of good and are, as Coleridge often said, 
best understood in the light of their purpose— tho 
good they were intended to accomplish. This 
could be extended to the physical universe by the 
teleology of the Timmis ana the Phwdo , 1# God’s 
idea of good in the Timwus is tho cause of the 
world, so far as necessity permitted ; and wo 
understand tho world best when we apprehend 
II is designs. But the Republic is not directly con- 
cerned with these applications, and we distort 
Plato’s meanings when wo force them into the 
systematic metaphysical construction from which 
ho abstained. 

The comparison of the idea of the good with the sun is of 
great interest for the study of the historv of religion, but need 
not detain us here. 11 Nor can we delay for thu enormous 
influence of this passage in the history of Neo- Platonism, 

1 734 A ; cf. H. IJscncr, Epie.urea, , Leipzig, 1*H7, pp. 04, 
72; It. J>. Hicks, Stoio and Epicurean, London und New York, 
1910, p. 172. 

2 Cf. Sliorcy, Unity of Plato's Thought , p. 22, Class. Phil. 
x. 835; Jowett, in (rod. to his tr. of the Philelms- Seneca, 
Epist. Ixvii. ]b: 4 Kgo bun lioncstac rei an severae nmnqnam 
moll*! nornon iinponain.’ 

3 USB. 4 99 Cl. » 90 A It. 

0 100O. 7 50911, 517 B, 532 A. 

8 6110, 634 0, 6200, 521 l>, 625 0, 527 A, 629 It. 

0 Of. Shorey, 4 Id* -a of Good,’ p. 225 IT. 

10 07 D K; cf. also the Platon i zing pawiiure in Aristotle, r/s 
Carlo, 288 a, 1- 10. 

n Of. Shorey, ‘Idea of Good,* p. 223 f.; A. 0. Pearson on 
i Soph. frag-. 752. 
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mysticism, and superstition. In Anuleius ' Platoiiis to *y&96u * 
actually occurs in a context which might cause it to bo mis* 
taken for one of a list of demona.1 

6. The idea of good and God.— Tho identifica- 
tion of the idea of the good with God could do 
no harm if taken merely as religions poetry. 
The goodness of God is liis chief attribute both 
as a negative criterion in tho theological canons 
of the Republic 2 — so the Stoics held that God was 
the cause of good only, never of evil —and positively 
in the teleology of the Timtnus. Plato is perhaps 
not unwilling to hint at tho identification in such 
passages as Hep. SOS 0 and 517 I). God and the 
idea of good are both expressions of tho highest 
ethical ideal, and the language which Plato used 
of both is, as Emerson and Arnold would put it, 
an ejaculation ‘ thrown out as it were at certain 
great objects which the human mind augurs and 
feels after.* 9 As Epictetus says, 

•Goil is beneficent, but the good also Is beneficent. It to 
natural therefore that the true nature of the good should he in 
Lhu same region us the true nature of God. ’ 4 
But in fact- tho two terms and the two ideas came 
to Plato in different trains of thought and as 
symbols of distinct traditions, and they cannot be 
identified without wresting the Platonic texts from 
the plain purport of their contexts and attributing 
to him a system of metaphysics which t ho did not 
care to construct.® By the same methods of inter- 
pretation one could identify God and the idea of 
good in the philosophy of Jesus with tho aid of 
Mt 19 17 , Mk 10 1H , Lk 18 19 . 

y. The minor Socratics.— We shall make only 
brief reference to the so-called minor Socratics. 
The fundamental theory of the Cyrenaio hedonism 
differed little from that of Epicurus and of tho 
Socrates of the Platonic Protagoras , though special 
points of distinction were laboured in tho schools. 8 
The alleged doctrine of Aristippus, that only the 
pleasure of tho present moment counts, perhaps 
because 4 the next may never come,* is a tempera- 
mental attitude rather than a philosophy. This 
attitude was illustrated by many anecdotes, and 
strongly appealed to Horace. 7 Walter Pater’s 
Renaissance and tho chapter on the * New Cvren* 
aicism* in Marius the Epicurean commend the 
Cyrenaio summum honum to an (esthetic genera- 
tion in the form : 4 Be perfect in regard to what 
is here and now.* 4 Burn always with this hard, 
gem like flame.* 

Cynicism is only a cruder, harsher anticipatory 
form of Stoicism. Antistheues is said to have 
afli ruied toil and hardship (irdvos) to be the good 
and to have prayed, * Lot me be mad rather than 
feel pleasure. 8 

We do not know enough about the 4 Mogarians* 
to interpret Eudides’ pronouncement that tho 

one is good, 8 though Gompons 19 undertakes to 
interpret it. 

8. Aristotle. The first sentence of Aristotle’s 
Ethics and the first sentence of the Politics repeat 
as a truism the main thought that emerges from 
the Platonic quest for the good. Aristotle recog- 
nizes that the problem of ethical theory is to ascer- 
tain and deline the nature of this good that all 
action and choice presuppose. As ho proceeds, 
Aristotle seems to repudiate the debt to his teacher, 
to which every page of the Ethics testifies, by his 
insistence on metaphysical objections to the theory 
of ideas in general and so to the idea of good in 
particular- 11 The polemic has of course no relevance 

i .-I 2 :t7a(\ 

it mi Iti'* Rif/h', ).. "'l; ft. Hi' ft. M : niro/m rr< 

i <n>ai. 

<* Discourses, ‘JSI, 

°(Jf. Sherry, 1 [(Ida of Good,’ p. Issf., iloittf of j'lntv* 
Thought, n. 17. 

® I hog. Lofirt. ii. 88 f. ; Die. dc Fin. i. 11 ; Qoiuperz. ii 216 

7 Sat. ii. iii. 100 ff., Ep. I. k-18, xvii. 14, 23. 

• IHog. Laort. vi. 104. 9 lb. ii. 10fl ; Ci«. Acad. I. 4 ». 

10 H. 173-176. i» Nth. Nic. low a 11 ff. 


to tho ethical problem. And, when Aristotle con- 
temptuously askB, 1 4 How would a weaver or a 
carpenter lie profited by knowing the absolute 
idea of good ? ’, he forgets that he himself has just 
borrowed tho Platonic imagery of the unifying 
< tkoit6s , or aim, to prove that a generalized concep- 
tion of the good will be practically helpful. 9 As Sir 
Thomas Browne aptly puts it, 

4 Aristotle, whilst he labours to refute the ideas of l'lato, falls 
upon one himself : for his summum bonum is a chiuuura, and 
there is no such thing ob his felicity.’ * 

Aristotle himself admits that the synonym happi- 
ness, sudaifiovla, which he substitutes for the good, 
is only a blank cheque. 4 Happiness is of course, 
as Plato said before him ana Pope after, ‘our 
being’s end and aim.* 5 Cicero, while repudiating 
pleasure, assumed happiness to be the end as a 
matter of course, 8 and Leslie Stephen says : 

4 Good means everything which favors happiness . . . nor can 
any other intelligible meaning be assigned to the words.’ 7 

Tt depends upon your conception of happiness or 
your definition of pleasure whether, with Epicurus, 
lleritham, and Herbert Spencer, yon add pleasuro 
as a third synonym or with Plato, Cicero, Coler- 
idge, Ilazlitl, .Macaulay, Arnold, and Jowett, pro- 
test that to do so is cither to eonfuso the right use 
of language or to suggest a false ideal of happiness. 
The definition of happiness with which Aristotle 
fills out the blank cheque is a somewhat lame and 
impotent conclusion of so elaborate a discussion. 
What hinders us, he asks, from pronouncing happy 
the man who energizes in accordance with com- 
plete virtue and is sulliciently equipped with 
external goods, not through any chance time, but 
for a complete life? 8 Later philosophers inter- 
preted the Aristotelian definition of happiness as a 
trimming compromise between Epicurean hedonism 
and the severe idealism of Plato s Gorgius and the 
Stoics. Cicero sometimes argues that in theory 
there can be no adequate sanction for virtue except 
on the Stoic principle that nothing else is a good. 9 
Sometimes ho affirms that in practice the Peripa- 
tetics, who recognize external goods, give no 
larger place to them in their own lives than do the 
Stoics, who evade this concession by a change of 
terminology and denominate what the rest of man- 
kind call guods not goods, but 4 preferred.* 19 
Otherwise Aristotle’s contribution to our topic is 
slight. He is not deeply interested in the funda- 
mental problem. 11 He reviews the hedonistic con- 
troversy, in substance concurring with Plato, but 
unable to refrain from a tone of condescending 
superiority to Plato’s pursuit of edification. 19 The 
poetical allegory of tho idea of the good in tho 
Republic would of course be unsympathetic if not 
incomprehensible to him. But the statement of 
an eminent scholar, that he never alludes to it, 
overlooks the fact that Plato’s distinction there 
between the method of pure dialectic and that of 
the sciences 19 is one of Aristotle’s fundamental 
ideas recurring throughout his writings. 

In the end Aristolelianism, in this matter as 
in others, comes back to an extreme form of the 
Platonism which it begins by repudiating. In 
Neo-Platonic interpretation and in the philosophy 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance the desire 
by which the Aristotelian first mover moves the 
heavens is the yearning of all creation towards him 
as the supreme good. This interpretation, sup- 
ported by i»ne metaphor and two or three uinbigu- 
i Nth. Hie. 1097 a S. 

- lb. 1091 a 24 ; rf. Shorr;. , U in’fji of i’tnlo'x Thou.jht, n. 10^!. 

" Jitdiifio Medici, pi. ii. g 1 ‘». 

•* Nth. Nic. 1097 b 22. Of. Sym. 20r. A. / 

« Ih Fin. ii. 27. r 

t The Science of Ethics, Lomlou, 1882, p. 42. 

fl Nth. Nic. 1101 a 14. . ' 

» De Fin. ii. 18 f., iii. 11, v. 26 28, Tuao. v. 8, IB. ' 

10 D* Fin. iv. 26. / 

H See art. Philosophy (Greek). 

1‘lJitk. IfttriTTi a 30-30. 13 Rep. mo. 
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oils verba in the Aristotelian text, was blended 
with the poetical doctrine of Platonic love as the 
aspiration for ultimate beauty 1 identical with 
ultimate good. But this theme would demand a 
volume. 

9* The post-Aristotelian schools.— The summum 
bonum was one of the two or three chief topics of 
debate in the post- Aristotelian schools. 3 Cicero 
tells an amusing story of a Roman pro-consul 
who proposed to convene a world’s congress of 
philosophers and settle the question once for 
all. 8 

Locke 4 argues from the diversity of human tastes that 'the 
philosophers of old did in vain inquire whether tminninin Imnum 
consisted in riches, or bodily delights, or virtue, or contempla- 
tion.' Locke's argument has been used against the utilitarian 
reference of all things to ' happiness ' or pleasure by Coleridge, 
Hoalltt, Macaulay, and many others. But, as Mill 5 says, the 
question concerning the sumnium lwnum is the sume thing 
as that concerning the foundation of morality. And it is idle 
to expect men to cease discussing that. Horace, e.g., was no 
metaphysician. He is interested only in 
' quod magis ad nos 
pertinet, et nesoire malum est,’ 8 
and he sums up this necessary knowledge In the three problems : 
(1) ‘Divitiis homines, an sint virtute heati.' which was the 
ordinary man’B conception of the difference between the Peri- 
patetic and the Stoic good; (2) ‘Quidve ad amicitias, usus 
rectumne, trohat nos,' the compatibility of disinterested friend- 
ship with Epicurean principles — a question much debated 
between the Epicureans and their opponents ; 7 (S) ‘ Et quae sit 
nature boni, summumque quid ejus. 

Locke's Impatience of the problem is perhaps a survival of 
Renaissance distaste for the scholasticism of the medimval 
literature da bonitatc pura as seen In Albert's report of the 
treatise of al- Farabi. 

The title of Cicero’s da Finibus exhibits the con- 
tinued association of the ‘good* with the ‘end,’ 8 
and Cicero resumes for all practical purposes the 
net outcome and the influence on modern literature 
of the post- Aristotelian discussion of the summum 
bonum.* 

io. The Epicureans.— The Epicureans revived 
the thesis of Plato’s Protagoras and insisted that 
pleasure * rightly understood * is the only conceiv- 
able end for a sentient creature. 10 They then, like 
modern utilitarians, devoted themselves to the re- 
valuation or the restatement in their terminology 
of all ethical values— what the Epicurean in Cicero “ 
styles ‘ad earn accommodare Torquatos nostros,’ 
* fit our examples of Roman virtue into the theory.’ 
They also, like their modern analogues, complained 
bitterly of the critics who had misunderstood their 
meaning. 13 These tactics irritate Cicero, who 
thinks that he knows the meaning of the Greek 
ijSovij, a perfect synonym of the Latin voluptas.™ 
The Epicurean summum bonum. may be discussed 
in a corner. No one would dare proclaim it to a 
large audience. 14 And the heroic deeds of Creek 
ana still more of Roman worthies who gave their 



sympathetic to the moralist and the orator and lias 
the further interest of a strictly doducod and in- 
geniously elaborated scientific system. 17 In essence 

1 Of. Emerson, Nature , ch. U. : ' God is the all-fair.' 

3 Oio. Lueultus, t), 42 f. 3 be. Leg. i. 20. 

4 Human Understanding, hk. ii. ch. xxi. § 66. 

8 Dissertations and Dismissions, New York, 1882, iil. 800. 

Sat. ii. vi. 71 ff. 

7 Oio. de Fin 1. 20, ii. 26. » lb. i. 4, 0. 

® The fragmentary Grock texts are most conveniently con- 
sulted In Usener's Epieurea, and von Arnim’s Stoicorum veterum 
fngmenta , 8 vols., Leipzig, 1003 -06. The more significant of 
these texts are correctly translated in R. P. Hicks, Stoic, and 
Epicurean. 

M Epicurus in Hicks, p. 171. 11 Dr Fin. i. in. 

1* Ken, e.g., Epicurus in Hicks, p. J72; Usdicr, pp. M, ss; 
Cicero, de Fin. i. 11, ii. 7. 

13 De Fin. ii. 4, 33 ; cf. i. f». 

H lb. ii. 22-24, iv. 0, v. 22. Ift ib. i. 7, ii. l!i, 

18 Emerson, 'Montaigne, or Thu Skeptic,' in I lepra, n tut ire 
Men. Emerson, like Cicero, Is thinking of the close of the 
PhUebus or of Republic. 680 A; cf. Acad. i. 2 ; de. Fin. i. 21, 
ii. 88: 'bestiis . . . quibus vos de summo hono tcsllbus uti 
■oletls.' 

W De Fin. ill. 8, 22, v. 28. 


it is the old paradox uf the Socrates of the Oorgias, 
that nothing is really good except the good moral 
will. All other so-called values are either non- 
existent or insignificant when weighed against 
this. ‘Sunt eriim Socratica pleraquo mirabilia 
Stoicorum,’ says Cicoro in Lucullns , 44 , and in the 
Tusculans , v. i2, ho takes for the text of the entire 
doctrine a single sentence of Plato’s Menexcnus , l 

In t,he refutation of Epicurean hedonism and the working out 
of the Bystem the supremo end was variously defined' and 
deduced, aud the schools and sects of philosophy were minutely 
classified by the various * ends ' or principles of the supreme 
pood which they adopt* '<1.3 The demonstration that, pleasure 
is not the end and the detailed deduction of Stoic ethical prin- 
ciples could take their start from the idea of nature and the life 
accordant with nature 8 or from the abbreviated formula, the 
consistent life. 4 Thu argument from nature, as sot forth in 
Cicero, 8 presents startling analogies both with the 17th and 
lHth cent, philosophy of 1 self-love ' and with the modern logic 
of evolution. Pleasure is not the end, because It is not in fact 
the beginning, of animal or human activity. 8 The earliest and 
fundamental oonatus of all seutient life is not towards pleasure 
as such, but towards self-preservation. 7 The pleasure is, so to 
speak, a by-product. 8 Upon this supervenes in the rational 
animal man the recognition that thu true self, the higher self, 
Is l. he spiritual and moral self. The conservation of this self 
then becomes the end. And it matters little in practice 
whether all other ends aro annihilated or merely dwindle to 
i nsigulflcance in comparison with this.® Thus Cicero sometimes 
treats the entire suppression of the animal or lower self as a 
fallacy of Stnia paradox and sometimes as a rebuke of I'cripa- 
tetic compromise and as an indispensable condition of absolute 
and disinterested virtue. 

12. The sceptics. — The various schools of sceptics 
impartially assailed all dogmatic systems. But 
they did not for that reason admit that they lacked 
a moral ideal or the conception of the supremo 
practical end. Their scepticism was a means to 
the end of tranquillity or imperturbability of soul 
and the guidance of lifo by reasonable probability. 

13. Developments of Platonism: the ascetic 
ideal.— In the Graeco-Roman empire the eclectic 
literature of moral and religious edification repro- 
duces all these points of view and ideas, hut retains 
little interest in the dialectic of the schools and 
the philosophic theory of ethics. The cumulative 
influence of Platonism reveals itself not only in 
the softening and refinement of Stoic technicality 
and paradox, but also in the increasing prominence 
of another ideal, if not idea, of good— the ideal of 
detachment from tho world and the flesh and 
approximation to God through tho lonely purity 
of a spiritual and contemplative life, l’lato^s 
Phatdo and the eloquent digression of the Thetctctus 
are the earliest explicit Greek expression of this 
ideal. It is a human mood or temperament of 
renunciation and reaction. Tho opposition of tho 
theoretic and the practical life was debated in the 
Antiope of Euripides. 11 And recent conjecture 
attributes to Pythagoras the three types of life 
associated with the tripartite psychology of Plato’s 
J Republic and employed as an ethical commonplace 
in the beginning of Aristotle’s Ethics. 13 Thence- 
forth philosophy was the way of life, and tho 
summum bonum was the happiness embodied in or 
to he attained by tho wise man. 13 The latent ami 
still unresolved contradiction between the social 
conception of virtue ami this personal ideal of 
salvation and happiness in apparent already in 
Plato and Aristotle. Tho artist Plato paints the 
two companion pictures of the Socrates f the 

1 23W E. 

- Cic. de Fin. ii. 11 ; of. Lveullm, 4°, de Fin. 7, 'fuse. v. 

80 . 

8 De Fin. iii. », iv. II. 

•* Von Arnim, i. 46; l»iog. I/iert. vii. H!l. 

! * De Fin. v. 11, 13. 11 fh. i. 10, ii. 

7 lb. iii. 6, iv. 7, v. 0. 

M JJiog. L:u*rt. vii. 04: myn-nigarn ; r f. Fib. Xn 

II 74 b 82: u* bnytyvonn’O ti h'Xik. 

8 De Fin. iv. I 2 , v. 21, ;iO, Tune. v. 17. 

10 JJft Fin. iv. 1 1, 1 1 f. 

11 Reconstructed from the quotations in I’lato’s (iuryiax, 

486 E ff. 

W 1095 B 16. 

1* 01. in von Arnitii, 111. 140-71, the collections * de saplente et 
Inslpicntr.’ 
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Symposium and the Socrates of the Phasda and 
leaves their reconciliation to the ingenuity of 
modem interpretation. Will the sage take part 
in politics? To this question of the later schools 
the idealist Plato answers : * Only in the politics 
of his own city, the city of God .’ 1 But Plato’s 
practical doeision appears in the prescription of 
the Republic that the philosopher must descend 
into the cave to help his lellownmn , 2 in his journeys 
to the court of Syracuse, and in liis devotion of the 
last years of Ids life to the laborious composition 
of the Laws . 

In Aristotle the contradiction is disguised, but 
pervades the entire Ethics. Happiness is activity 
m accordance with virtue , 8 but it finally appears 
that there are intellectual as well as moral virtues , 4 
and the highest activity is the pure contemplation 
of thought which the student may enjoy inter- 
ruptedly and God eternally . 6 The life in accord- 
ance with ethical virtue is secondary . 6 The Stoic 
sago is distinguished from the Cyrenaie and Epi- 
curean in Horace 7 by his immersion in political 
activities. 

Chrysippus said that Aristotle’s theoretic life 
was only a form of hedonism . 8 The literature of 
Stoicism harps on the word koivupik6s, as the litera- 
ture of to-day on the wordB * social* and * socialized.’ 
And many modern critics have taken the Stoics at 
their own estimate and praised Stoicism on this 
score as against Platonism. Hut Cicero points out 
that in fact the Academy and the Lyceum were 
the chief schools of oratory and political science. 
And Seneca says cpigrummatically -. 

'Quorum tamcn nemo ad rempublicam aceessit, at nemo non 
mbit.’ 0 

14 . Neo-Platonism.— The divorce between cul- 
ture ami life in the declining period of the Gricco- 
Koman ompiro confirmed those tendencies, and 
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SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Introduction). 
— Ill every quarter of the globe tho star-studded 
heavens have attracted the attention and challenged 
the scrutiny of mankind. Very especially was 
this the case in tho low-lying plain of Babylonia, 
with its pellucid atmosphere, and hcnco the study 
of astrology aiui astronomy, while practically 
universal, reached a remarkably high stage of 
development in that region. On the one hand, 
the fixed stars, of various degrees of brilliance, 
aro ranged immovably in groups that stamp 
themselves upon the visual organs; while, on the 
other, tho moon, tho sun, and the five visible 
planets seem to bo constantly changing their 
respective positions. Such phenomena were inter- 
preted by primitive man in a subjective and 
anthropomorphic fashion, and his notions regard- 
ing them were still in vogue when genuine scientific 

1 Rep. r>02 A Ti. 

3 lb. 620 E, 610 R. The ingenious suggestion ( hut this is tho 
Orphic KtLTdflao’Lf exemplifies again the danger of over-stressing 
Plato's imagery as against his meanings. 

3 1102 ft 6 If. 

* 110.'1 a ft, Rlh ics, bk. vi. ; 1'lato, R>p. . r *lS 1) E, 

* 1177 a 12, 1178 b, do Va in, 202 a 22. 

0 1178 a 0. 

7/fp. 1. 1. 16 f. * Dicky, p. .Vi. 

0 Do Tranqufllitate A nimi , i. 7. 


Neo- Platonism, the predominant philosophy of tho 
last three centuries, constructed its system and its 
ideal out of the eloquent passages of the Phatdo , 
the Gorgias, the Republic , and the Thccctctus that 
>reacli purification from sin or sensualism, flight 
rom tho world, concentration of the mind upon 
itself, and assimilation of the human to the divine 
as the way of salvation and of good . 1 These con- 
ceptions were blended with the doctrine, derived 
from the Platonic Symposium and Aristotle’s Meta 
physics, of the upward striving and aspiration of 
all creatures towards the primal source of the good 
and the beautiful, God. 

It is not a practicable final philosophy of the 
supreme human good for any race of men in whom 
the will to live persists. It is only the beautiful 
legacy which the dying philosophy of Greece 
bequeathed to the idealism ana the religious 
poetry of the world : 

' If, In the silent mind of One all-pure, 

At. first imagined lay 
The sacred world ; 

O waking on a world which thus-wise springs 1 
. . . O waking on life's stream i 
By lonely pureness to tho all-pure fount 
(Only by this thou canal) tho colour’d dream 
Of lifo remount t' 3 

With this poetic interpretation of Matthew 
Arnold we may compare the last words of Plotinus’ 
Enneades , (f>vy i), with Plato, Theast . 176 H, 0 uy ^ St 
o/jLoluMTit Ocf sarh rb dvvar&p, and with the dosing 
words of Emcmm’s last essay, ‘Illusions,* in his 
Conduct of Life : * They alone with him alone.’ 
Hut tho final good of Plato and of Greece in her 
prime is rather that of Tennyson’s Ancient Sage ; 

* Let be thy wail 
Ami help thy fellow men.’ 

Literature. — Sec the works cited in the footnotes. 

Paul Shorky 
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inquiry entered the held, so that until about 1500 
A.D. astrology and astronomy remained an in- 
extricable mass of confusion. 

x. The seven planets.— In the northern regions 
of tho Old World every object was regarded by the 
primitive mind not merely as personal, but also as 
sexual. In the north-east tlie twin concepts of 
Yang ami Yin long survived amongst tho Chinese 
as a philosophical formula, classifying all exist- 
ing things as male (=good) or femalo (=evil). 
Porman dualism retains the twofold principle in its 
most incisive form. In the Middle Ages, Christian 
ideas were for a time excessively influenced by 
the antithesis of God and Satan, though here the 
soxual dichotomy characteristic of the primitive 
mind has disappeared. 

Now this tendency of tho aboriginal mind towards 
sexual person iiication left some of its earliest de- 
posits upon the observation and study of the stars. 
Even the simplest observations of tho planetary 
movements brought to light the striking fact that 

1 On this aspect of Plato’s own philosophy «f. E. Zeller, Plato 
and the (Jitter Academy, Eng. tr., 1 /union, 1S70, p. 440 ff., and 
O. A pelt, Platonischc Avfadtze , Leipzig, 1012, p. 147 ff., ' Der 
Wert dew Lvbana.* 

3 Matthew Arnold, ‘In Utrumque Faratus ’ (Poems, ed. 
London, 1881, i. 70). 
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the elongations of the two inferior planets, Mercury 
and Venus, never reached beyond a certain limit , 
and that these bodies traversed the zodiac as if 
held within the magic circle of the sun. The 
moon and the three superior planets wero less 
restricted in their motions. It was therefore 
quite in keeping with the imaginative and sym- 
bolizing proclivity of the primitive intellect to 
represent the Sun, Mercury, and Venus as a 
family, travelling, in relatively close company, 
like nornads in the ecliptic. Of this family the 
Sun came to be regarded as the father, Venus 
as the mother, and Mercury as their son. The 
other planets wore looked upon as mere vagrant 
males, who on occasion, however, might act as 
a disturbing iniluenco in the union of the Sun and 
Venus. 

In speculations of a still earlier period it was 
the sun and moon alone that formed the marriage 
relationship, the sun being usually the husband and 
the moon the wifo ; only in exceptional cases wore 
the positions reversed. Occasionally, too, the 
relations between sun and moon w ere represented 
as homosexual and pederastic. But iti the ancient 
Orient and in Egypt the septet of planets hail 
already attained to such prominence in comparison 
with the two greater luminaries that the idea of a 
marriage between sun and moon hardly left a 
trace behind. 

Even in the most remote ages tho periods of 
revolution peculiar to tho several planets had 
been studied, with results which led to their being 
arranged in tho follow ing sequence (with the earth, 
of course, at the centre of the universe)— Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. The 
sun's superiority in size was enough of itself to 
give him the median position. The planets named 
before the sun alternated as morning and evening 
stars, or in other ways; and of the twofold char- 
acteristic thus exhibited one aspect might be re- 
garded as good and the other as evil. The three 
last-named, or exterior, planets formed a triad by 
themselves, and they appeared to the observer as 
less under the control of the sun than his own 
family or the moon. The middle place amongst 
them was occupied by Jupiter, who might thus be 
deemed their king ; and the king as such, accord- 
ing to Oriental ideas, was good. But as the sun, 
the giver of life ami light, was likewise good, it 
followed that Mars ami Saturn must bo evil - - 
by the principle of alternation, namely, which is 
even yet resorted to, as, c.y., in the counting of 
one’s coat-buttons, in ideas about even ami odd, 
ami in other primitive superstitions. Mars with 
his relatively short period of revolution became 
the youthful turbulent demon, while tho slowly 
revolving Saturn was figured as the hoary-headed 
begetter of evil. 

Not only, however, do men look upwards towards 
the planets, but the planets themselves look down- 
wards upon men ana events on the earth. They 
were even supposed to impress their own characters 
upon earthly affairs, intervening therein as their 
nature prompted. In the case of the sun and 
the moon such action was obvious to all, and by 
analogy it was attributed to the other five planets 
as well. These ideas were so simple and natural 
that, at tho time when, in the oldest civilized 
lands, such as Babylonia and Egypt, the earliest 
scientific observations and records of the planet ary 
motions wore collected, they had permeated all 
study of the^ subject. The consequence was that 
these naive ideas continued to mingle with tho 
subsequent results of genuine astronomical inquiry. 

Aboriginal man came upon a fresh vein of ideas 
when he divined a mutual connexion between the 
lustre of the stars and that of the metals. Tho 
metals with which he was acquainted being pro- 
ven.. xii.— 4 


cisely seven in number, it was natural to associate 
with thorn, not the fixed stars, but the seven 
planets. The parallels wero as follows : the Sun 
with gold, the Moon with silver, Mars with iron, 
Mercury with quicksilver, Jupiter with tin, Venus 
with copper, and Saturn with lead. Hence in 
mediaeval, and oven until modern, times, the metals 
wero indicated by the planetary symbols. Then 
alchemy attached special symbols to other sub- 
stances ; and as alchemy and astrology woro in- 
timately connected with each other throughout 
tlioir entire course, it may be well to give a list 
of tho symbols used by alchemists in tlio Middle 
Ages : — 

to gold, <1 silver, £ iron, $ quicksilver, H tin, 
9 copper, 1) lead, & antimony, ^ lirne, £ sulphur, 
9 tartar, @ salt, Q saltpetre, 0 sulphuric acid, 
:j: ammonia, distillate and sublimate, -v pre- 
cipitate. As will bo shown in dealing with the 
horoscope, the symbols of tho four traditional 
elements were derived from the two ‘houses’ 
known as i/Tr&yeiou and finrovpdprifi a respectively. 

We liavo thus sketched tho main linos of thought 
by which the planets came to have their particular 
significance in astrological speculation. More re- 
mote considerations must here he left abide. Suilice 
it to say that, in tho final scheme of astrology, 
Mercury became the lord of wisdom, cunning, 
artifice, and craft, and was likewise bi-sex mil ; 
Venus became the lady of love ; Mars, the lord of 
war and violence geneially ; Jupiter, the ruler of 
gods and men ; Saturn, the lord of cruelty and 
truculence. Tho Sun, Jupiter, and Saturn wero 
propit ious by day, and the Aloon, Mars, and Venus 
by night. Tho planets infected with their own 
qualities such as were born under their iniluenco, 
hut in certain situations their normal action might 
ho completely reversed. 

2. Tne ecliptic and the zodiac.— Civilized man 
is still allccicd by tho variation of times and 
seasons, ami in a yet higher degree this was tho 
case with primitive man. The latter could hardly 
remain inattentive to changes of temperature and 
weather in their connexion with day and night, or 
with summer and winter, or, again, with tho vary- 
ing position of the sun in tho sky. In his in- 
gathering of marine products for daily food and 
his cruising expeditions off tho coast he became 
aware of the connexion between the ebb and flow 
of the sea ami the course of tho moon. His in- 
terest in tho chase and his sexual relations obliged 
him to take notice of the fluctuating brightness of 
the moon by night, lie noted that the period of 
menstruation coincided with that of a lunar revolu- 
tion. In the life of primitive man, accordingly, 
there was no concern of importance but was some- 
how related to tho movements of the sun or the 
moon. As soon, however, as the planets came to 
be regarded as endowed with personality, the in- 
terventions of sun and moon in human ailairs 
began to be thought of as the conscious and volun- 
tary actions of higher beings, whose purpose it was 
to bring the fortunes of nations, monarchy, and 
individual human beings into continuous corre- 
lation with tlioir own particular activities in the 
higher sphere. 

The planets Venus and Mercury, being repre- 
sented as respectively the wife ami the son of the 
sun, must inevitably, according to human notions, 
exert an influence upon tho actions of the being 
personified as husband and father. But, this being 
so, it was impossible to leavo Mars, Jupiter, ana 
Saturn out ot account. Now these five smaller 
planets, equally with the larger two, confined 
their movements to a certain narrow belt of the 
firmament. The only difference between tho 
circular paths of the sun and the moon and the 
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paths of the smaller planets is that the latter 
exhibit certain peculiar convolutions, which were 
called epicycles, and may be illustrated by a 

curved line as follows : The orbits 

of the sun and the moon, no doubt, also showed 
many deviations from the path of simple revolu- 
tion about the observers own point of view. But 
the only change which a dweller upon the earth 
could discern in the smaller planets was the shift- 
ing of their several positions among the fixed 
stars, and their concomitant variations in apparent 
magnitude. Investigation of these planets, there- 
fore, did not reach beyond investigation of their 
paths in the firmament. 

After sunset about one-half of all the stars are 
visible. The great mass of these lio in the broad 
equatorial girdle of the heavens between the sun 
and a point 180° E. of the sun. The lines 1 winding 
the stars of the circumpolar vault and those of the 
southern hemisphere are not constant, but fluctu- 
ate inversely. The stars, however, that come into 
consideration in regard to the planetary orbits 
travel from east to west, passing below the horizon 
one after another, so that iust before sunrise the 
other half of the stars, i.e. those lying between the 
sun and 180° W. , are within the field of view. Thus, 
an examination of the sky made twice in one night, 
viz. shortly after sunset and shortly before sunrise, 
will embrace practically every important pheno- 
menon in the starry heavens. These accordingly 
were the two times of astronomical observation to 
which prime importance was ascribed throughout 
antiquity, and into relation with which all obser- 
vations were brought. 

In tho course of one night, then, primitive man 
could see almost all the stars visible in our latitude. 
One of the few exceptions was formed by the Btars 
which happened to ho situated in the sums meridian 
for the time being. Their light was lost in the 
sun’s beams, ami they were meanwhile invisible. 
After sunset and before sunrise, moreover, there 
was a short period of twilight, causing a degree 
of obscuration such that brighter stars remained 
visible only when they were over 12\ and fainter 
stars only when over 15°, E. or W. of the sun. 
In virtue of the sun’s movement in the zodiac, the 
observer of the morning and tho evening sky might 
witnoss the following phenomenon. On a par- 
ticular evening of the year a star, especially one 
situated in tho zodiacal belt, would be visible for 
a few minutes after sunset, and on the following 
evening bo soon no more. Now, such a star re- 
mained invisible fur a certain time every year, and 
the astrologer spoke of it as being ‘coni Lust,* i.e, 
dissolved in tho overpowering beams of the sun. 
Then, after a period of 24 to 30 days, according to 
its brilliance, the same star reappeared shortly 
before sunrise. The star’s disappearance from the 
evening sky in tho west was termed its heliacal 
setting, and its reappearance in the morning sky 
to the east its heliacal rising. 

In the astrology and astronomy of both East and 
West throughout the entire ancient era the heliacal 
rising of various groups of stars was carefully 
noted, and employed in registering the date of 
events. So far, the earliest known instance of 
this, found more than once in historical records, 

U the heliacal rising of Sirius, the j \ ^ of the 

Egyptians, which was pronounced and trans- 
latea t6 Aarpov rb rijs 'Itrtos, by the (1 reeks. By 
this means, long before the building of the pyra- 
mids, was indicated the beginning of the sidereal 
year, as well as a particular era of about loot) 
years, at the end of which the first day of the 
sidereal year coincided with that of the tropical 
year. Ifulf-way through tho period of invisibility 


the star and the sun lio in the same meridian. 
The corresponding proximity of a star to any of 
the planets but the sun is called a conjunction, 
and every conjunction was astrologically of great 
importance. But when the sun is one of the 
coincident pair, the occurrence is known as the 
cosmical rising of tho star in question. It is to 
this cosmical rising, not as in ancient times to the 
heliacal risin", that special prominence is attached 
by modern scientilic astronomy. 

The Egyptian sacred year was subsequently 
adopted by the Romans as the Julian vear, with the 
intercalation of a day in every fourth year. This 
computation allowed for the fact that t he sun seems 
to move forward some i At of his orbit every day. 
This might have suggested a division of the ecliptic 
into 365 parts, only a trilling error l>eing thus in- 
volved. What was actually done, however, was 
to divido the great circle into 300 parts, involving 
a still larger error of adjustment. The calculation 
of the yearly period and its division into twelve 
months— of which we shall treat more fully below r 
—together with many other things, were thereby 
greatly simplified. But the sun’s orbit of 360 
degrees, witli a day for each degree, left some 51 
days of every year out of account. Now we still 
speak of a summer solstice and a winter solstice, 
meaning thereby the two points at which the sun 
reaches his greatest declination north and south 
respectively. Originally, however, the residual 
5J naj's were divided between the two solstices, the 
sun being actually represented as pausing in his 
declination, so that he could still traverse the 360 
degrees of the ecliptic in 360 days. In the ancient 
Egyptian calendar this whole redundant period 
was transferred to the time just anterior to tho 
heliacal rising of Sirius, five days being inserted in 
ordinary, and six in leap (or temple) years. In 
the early Roman calendar the intercalation was 
made at the winter solstice. To the Babylonian 
calendar, which, with a displacement of the 
year's beginning, is still in use as the Jewish 
calendar, we must return when we deal with lunar 
computations. Bo it noted here, however, that 
for astrological and astronomical purposes the 
Babylonians placed the compensatory interval for 
the most part at tho beginning of spring, but 
sometimes at tho beginning of autumn. 

The time at which this yearly intercalation 
was made was dependent in the main upon the 
fixing of tho zero meridian in tho movable vault of 
heaven. The points through which this zero line 
might he conveniently drawn were, of course, many. 
Once it was fixed, astronomy and calendar were 
brought into harmony, am! a definite instant 
established for commencing the day. The Baby- 
lonians began the day witli sunrise, and the year 
with the spring equinox, thus placing tho zero of 
the ecliptic upon the first point of Aries. Among 
the Jews the day began with sunset, and the civil 
year with the autumn equinox ; and, had tho Jews 
studied astronomy independently, they would have 
drawn the zero of the ecliptic through Libra. In 
the early Roman, as in our modern, calendar the 
day is reckoned from midnight, and the year from 
the winter solstice ; here, therefore, the zero would 
lie in the first point of Capricornus. The Romans, 
however, as classical writers inform us, borrowed 
their astronomy and astrology from Babylonia, 
and accordingly it is the Babylonian zero point 
that is found among the Romans, as also in later 
developments, and even in the astronomy of the 
present day. The Egypt ians dated their year from 
the rise of the Nile on the lfltli of July, and the 
corresponding zero meridian passed through Sirius. 
With this, however, tho lieginning of the day did 
not harmonize, for, according to notices found in 
the Mantelpaviane and other hieroglyphic texts, 
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the Egyptian day was reckoned from sunrise. Tli is 
dislocation likewise is probably due to Babylonian 
influence of a very remote date. 

We have seen that the ecliptic, and indeed the 
circle generally, was divided into 300 degrees, to 
correspond approximately with the sun’s daily 
change of position among the stars throughout one 
year. These divisions, however, were found in- 
conveniently small, and the ecliptics was then por- 
tioned out into constellations, each having an arc 
of 30 degrees, and three subdivisions of 10 degrees, 
or decahates. This division came about in two 
ways. In the first place, at any given time some- 
thing like ono-twelfth of the ecliptic was ‘com- 
bust’; and, secondly, each of these twelfths was 
traversed by the sun in about the same time as 
the moon required for one complete revolution. 
In this way the annual course of the sun was 
furnished with the 12 zodiacal signs of the ecliptic. 
Moreover, in the earliest times the synodical 
period of the moon was divided into three, viz. 
waxing, dominant, and waning moon, and this 
division was adhered to by later astrology. Now 
to each of these synodical thirds of the moon’s 
course corresponded a movement of the sun extend- 
ing to some 10 decrees, and thus in time arose the 
division of the ecliptic into 36 decanatcs. 

The trisection of the moon’s period just noted 
probably led in very remote times to the institution 
of weeks of ten ana five days. It does not appear, 
however, from what we have so far learned of 
ancient Eastern history, that these measurements 
had any practical significance. It was only in 
astrology and astro-mythology, with its historical 
legends, that the 36 aecanaios (or the 72 semi- 
decanates) wore actually made use of. This cliron- 
ometry, no less than that explained above, was in 
vogue throughout Babylonia and Egypt, if not else- 
where. A final vestige thereof was the Egyptian 
practice of assigning 401 ushabti for the dead — 
36/) for the days of the yenr and 36 as guardians 
for the ten-day weeks. In astrology of the higher 
type, to the time of Kejder, calculations were 
made by means of the degreo and, above all, of tin* 
dccanatc; and the moon from her tenth to her 
twentieth day was always spoken of as being in 
her domain. Tn general, however, the method of 
reckoning which superseded all others, for both 
astronomical observation and astrological inter- 
pretation, was that of the well-known 12 zodiacal 
signs, although these were variously designated in 
the several civilized lands of antiquity. It like- 
wise forms the foundation of the Babylonian 
scheme of months, as appears from the following 
parallelism: Libra, ta&ritu (Bab.), Tishri (Heb.), 
followed by Scorpio, nralysnmna (Bab.), M ar- 
chest! van (lleb.); tlien Sagittarius, kislimu (Bab.), 
Kislov (Heb.), etc. The names of the months were 
also indicative of their meteorological conditions ; 
thus, e.g., the winter rainy season was symbolized 
by Capricornus (originally the marine animal 
Hippocampus guttulatus ), Aouarius, and Pisces, 
all in some way connected with water. 

Here, moreover, we again meet with the practice 
of portioning out good and evil, or rather male anti 
female, alternately. Astrological ly the zero point 
of this distribution lay between Cancer and Loo, 
approximating, therefore, to that of the Egyptian 
Sinus-year. Leo, Libra, and Sagittarius came to be 
regarded as male ; Virgo, Scorpio, and Capricornus 
as female. It is worthy of remark that as a result 
of this law of alternation the astrologer was actu- 
ally forced for thousands of years to speak of 
Taurus as feminine. Then the constellations of 
the zodiac were also allotted severally to the 
planets ; thus Cancer was assigned to the moon, 
Leo to the sun, C cm ini and Virgo to Mercury, 
Taunis and Libra to Venus, Aries and Scorpio to 


Mars, Sagittarius and Pisces to Jupiter, and Capri- 
coruus and Aquarius to Saturn. The particular 
planet was called the * lord of tho mansion ’ belong- 
ing to its respective sign or signs. Tradition tells 
us, however, that there were other ‘ gods (or lords) 
of tho mansion.* Those of the Egyptians have 
been transmitted to us not only by the reports of 
Marcus Manilius, but also by an almanac notice 
found in the Ebors Papyrus ; some of their names 
likewise survive in the Coptic designations of the 
months. A comparison of the various lists shows 
us that in the course of thousands of years tho 
tradition remained unaltered, though in that of 
Manilius there is a dislocation to tho extent of one 
zodiacal sign. 

Thu ecliptic of tho sun is traversed approxi- 
mately also by the moon, ami in rolation to the 
latter it was measured by a unit of the sun’s 
course, viz. tho arc described by the moon in one 
day. In order to correspond, therefore, with the 
moon’s period of 28 days, tho ecliptic was divided 
afresh into 28 lunar stations. But us the sun, 
during the moon’s sidereal period, has moved 
onward by about two lunar stations, astrological 
calculation assumed a period of about 30 lunar 
etui ions, i.e. tho time between one now' moon and 
another, ns tho measure of a month. In order to 
delimit these stations, however, the astrologer did 
not portion out tho ecliptic in a fresh scries of 
constellations, but distinguished each of the 28 
by a dominant star in the ecliptic. In contradis- 
tinction to the older method of dividing the 30 
days of tho moon’s synodical period in three, there 
arose subsequently the plan of dividing its sidereal 
period in four. Once in each of these quarters 
each of the seven planets was recognizee! as the 
lord of a lunar station, the order of sequence being 
the same as that in which, in the horoscope of tho 
hours, tho planets became lords of tho ascendant 
at sunrise. 1 Thus came about the division of the 
sidereal month of 28 days into four weeks of 7 days, 
with Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, 
and Saturn as successive lords of the lunar stations 
in each week. This astrological scheme of naming 
the days of tho week after the rulers of the lunar 
stations still survives throughout Christendom, 
while, on the other hand, the canonical hooks of 
tho Old aud New Testaments entirely avoid the 
use of such designations, distinguishing the days 
of tho week by ordinal numbers alone. 

The various locations of the live smaller planets 
were usually designated by tho 12 zodiacal signs 
into which the sun’s path is divided, as is speci- 
ally shown in regard to Egypt by the Berlin 
Demotic Papyrus, p. 8279. 

3. Spherical astronomy and the astrological 
houses. — Observations of the astral motions 
within tho scopo of natural vision are desig- 
nated spherical, and when these have been duly 
adjusted they are, by way of contrast, called cos- 
mical, while the actual occurrences themselves arc 
spoken of as sidereal. Modern scientific astronomy 
likewise must always take the direct spherical 
observations as its starting-point, only then pro- 
ceeding to elaborate its way towards the higher 
levels of knowledge. The astrology and astronomy 
of the ancient world never got beyond the spherical 
stage, lienee it was necessary from the outset to 
lay down fixed hearings for observational purposes, 
such as would bo furnished by two lines, one run- 

1 If we take the planets, therefore, in tho reverse order of 
their propinquity to the earth, vis. Saturn, Jupiter, Mam, Suu, 
Venus, Mercury, Moon, and suppose that each planet In turn 
presides over an hour of the day, then, if, e.a., Saturn presides 
over the first hour of a particular day, ho will also preside over 
the 8th. lf.Lli, and 22nd hours ; the 23rd hour accordingly will 
fall to Jupiter, tho ‘21th to Mars, and the 1st hour of tho new 
day to the Hun: lienee Saturday in followed by Sunday, and 
so on. 
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ning east and west, the other north and south, 
through the observer's own position. 

In connexion with nearly all ancient systems of 
religion ore found sacred edifices of great age 
whose longitudinal axes lie exactly cast and west. 
The determination of this east and west line, i.e. 
the parallel of latitude, was thus one of the early 
triumphs of the human mind. The oldest known 
instrument employed for the purpose was the 
stile, which afterwards developed into the gnomon 
of the sun-dial, and, indeed, the sun-dial itself. 
The stile was a vertical shaft fixed in the centre 
of a circle. In the morning, and again in the 
evening, the shadow of the pillar extended a con- 
siderable distance beyond tne circle, while for an 
hour or two before, as also for an hour or two after, 
midday the extremity of the shadow lay within the 
circle. It was necessary, therefore, to mark the two 
points at which the shadow, forenoon and afternoon, 
terminated precisely upon the circle. The straight 
line joining these two points supplied an accurate 
east and west alignment, which could thus be 
secured on any sunny day at any season of the 
year. The use of the gnomon, in some form or 
another, seems to bo common to primitive and 
the older civilized peoples. 

Simple trial and observation showed that a 
stationary point was to he found in the north pole 
of the iirmament and the star lying nearest to it. 
The direction of the meridian line through any 
given point of observation could then lie ascertained 
by the following expedient. Two horoscopers stood 
face to face upon a lino lying roughly north and 
south. The observer on the south, holding up 
before him the split rib of a palm leaf, moved it 
into such a position as enabled him through the 
fissure to see the pole star directly above the crown 
of his companion's head. Then the observer on 
the north, looking through the slit, saw all the 
then culminating stars from the southern point of 
the horizon upwards, and in this way projected his 
meridian upon the celestial vault. 

The east and west points of the horizon, and the 
meridian of the observer, having been ascertained, 
the earliest facts of observation regarding the 
paths of the planets could be brought into relation 
therewith. The fixed stars, indeed, never varying 
in their positions relative to one another, also rose 
and set at constant distances from the oast and 
west points respectively. On the other hand, the 
sun, tlio moon, and the five smaller planets rose and 
set at points never twice the same successively, 
and sometimes north, sometimes south, of duo east 
and wost. As regards the sun, the most northerly 
point ol ids rising and setting was reached as he 
entered Cancer, and the most southerly as he 
entered Capricorn, while his rising and setting 
were due east and due west respectively twice a 
year, viz. as he entered Aries and Libra. The 
extreme limits of his northward and southward 
movements in the ecliptic were called the tropical 
}K>ints, and tho two constellations concerned came 
to be known in astrology and astronomy as the 
tropical constellations of the zodiac. Correspond- 
ing results were established with reference to the 
other planets. 

But there is likewise an apparent daily revolu- 
tion of fixed stars and planets alike around the 
position of the observer, each of them crossing his 
meridian once in every 24 hours; while if they lie 
in the equatorial circle the intersection takes illace 
exactly 6 hours after they rise in the cast, and 
6 hours before they set in the west. Hence the 
observer's celestial equator, loo, is always laid out 
in 12 segments corresponding to the 12 constella- 
tions of the zodiac ; and if we disregard the sun's 
daily eastward movement of one degree, we find 
that every two hours the zodiac changes its position 


relatively to the equator by one whole zodiacal 
sign of 30 degrees. How the intermediate positions 
of the signs during these two hours being left out 
of account, the observer's celestial equator was 
once for all divided into 12 apparently stationary 
parts, each of these having its own meridian. The 
illustration below sIiowb an equatorial section 
traversing the horizon and the celestial sphere. 
These parts were called ‘houses,’ and all the con- 
ditions found within them were treated as if 
stationed in their respective middle lines. Now, 
os the enumeration of the houses began in the east, 
and then proceeded downwards under the eastern 
horizon, t.e. according to the order in which the 
phenomena of each successive house would appear 
above that horizon, the due east point fell exactly 
in tho middle of the first house, tne due west point 
in tli&t of the seventh, the meridian in that of the 
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tenth, and tho opposite meridian in that of the 
fourth. All primitivo astronomical and astro- 
logical study of the sky was occupied, and indeed 
necessarily occupied, with the rising, culmination, 
and setting of the heavenly bodies, with the 
passage of planets, normal stars, and constellations 
from one house to another, and with the mutual 
positions of the planetB as measured by the houses 
they happened to occupy at any given time. 

It would appear that these houses were some- 
times divided in two, as, e.a., in Egypt in the time 
of King Seti ; and this lea quite naturally to the 
division of the day into 24 hours, and eventually 
to the arrangement of the dial-plate of our clocks. 
For more exact observations, however, each house 
was subdivided into three decanates, and eacii 
decanato into ten degrees, the advantage of this 
being that the sphere of the observer bod the same 
number of parts as the ecliptic, while the boundary 
lines defining tho parts of each coincided every 
four minuteB. 

This method of parcelling out the sun's apparent 
daily course must have been instituted at a very 
remote period, in an age indeed when the astronomer 
had not yet grasped the idea of a circular orbit, 
but still thought of the solar path as a square. In 



the figure representing the horoscope this quadrate 
form was retained, and it has remained in use till 
modem times, and, in fact, till the present day. 
To this method of delineating the stellar paths in 
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the horoscopo by means of the square we shall 
frequently have occasion to return, as a consider- 
able number of symbols relating to God and the 
world were evolved therefrom. In interpreting 
the horoscope the various positions were so far as 
possible brought into relation with the first house, 
and with the latter as starting-point tho astrologer, 
applying the principle of even and odd as in the 
case of the exterior planets, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, alternately assigned to the other 
houses an essential character of benefit or bane. 
Thus the twelfth house was unfavourable, the 
eleventh favourable, tho tenth — apart from its 
special position— unfavourable, the nintli favour- 
able, the eighth supremely unfavourable, and so 
with the rest. This mode of interpretation was 
also arrived at along another line of thought, and, 
being thus supported by two ostensible proofs, it 
was believed to be established beyond dispute. 
Tho second proof in question was that supplied by 
tho 1 aspects, 1 of which we shall treat presently. 

The plan of indicating position by means of 
zodiacal signs and houses could at best give 
approximate results. For the sake of simplicity 
it was assumed that the boundary lines of the 
several signs always coincided witn those of the 
several houses, and that accordingly at the end of 
a Babylonian double-hour each sign mo veil instan- 
taneously into another house, whose number was 
one less than that of the house which it had 
vacated. For all further deductions within the 
limits of plane geometry, the entire contents of 
any particular zodiacal sign wero regarded as con- 
centrated in the middle point of the sign and the 
house then congruent therewith. 

The enumeration of the astrological houses from 
the east downwards towards the west, then east- 
wards again above the horizon, so that account is 
first of all taken of the invisible regions of the 
stellar heavens, had its origin in the tact that the 
attention of the astrologer was primarily directed 
towards the rising of the stars, and accordingly 
the houses were numbered in the order in which 
the stars contained in them at any given time 
would reach the eastern horizon and become visible. 

4. Aspects. -The term ‘aspects 1 was used in 
astrology to denote the relative positions of the 
houses and zodiacal Bigns, or of the Htars situated 
in the houses at any given time. Planets in the 
same sign and the same house wore said to be in 
conjunction ; planets in opposite signs and houses, 
in opposition. The other possible relations amongst 
the celestial phenomena were defined with reference 
to regular inscribed polygons. Thus, if a planet 
were situated in the twelfth or the second house, 
then the line joining the middle point of either of 
these houses and that of the first house would 
form one side of a regular inscribed dodecagon ; in 



which cobo tho planet in question was said to be in 
dodeoagonal aspect to the east point, or ‘horoscope 1 
in the original sense. As in tne same way planets 
in the eleventh and third houses furnished the side 
of a regular hexagon, their aspect towards tho cast 
or the horoscope was spoken of as sex tile. Simi- 
larly planets in the tenth and fourth houses were in 
quartile or square, and those in the ninth and fifth 
were in trine. Tho line joining the middle point 
of the eighth or the Bixth house with the east 


point was not a constituent part of any regular 
figure within the circle, and suggested at best a 
cross dodecagon, formed thus, which was regarded 
as the violation of all order. But as conjunction 
and opposition were reckoned amongst tho regular 
aspects, the eighth was the only visiblo house 
having no aspect towards the horoscope. The prin- 
ciple of alternate numeration likewise pronounced 
this house unfavourable. In the astrological 
application of spherical astronomy it therefore 
signified the house of death. 

Prior to the stago now reached, the exclusive 
concern of the astronomer had boon to map out the 
heavens with such precision as would enable him 
to fix his observations by means of a verbal record. 
His conception of aspects, however, i.e. of the 
relations of the stellar positions to the horoscope, 
led him to assign values to the stellar positions 
themselves, anil as soon as these came to be re- 
presented as anthropocentric or concentric, tho 
initiative was given to the science of Judicial 
Astrology. Nevertheless we must emphasize tho 
fact that the original scheme of the horoscope was 
depicted as a square, and tiiat, before it l>ecamc 
possible for astrology to speak of regular polygons, 
the conception of the sun’s apparent diurnal motion 
as a circle must have come to the front. Thus the 
very language of astrology shows it to have been 
a kind of excrescence, not inherently connected 
with astronomy at all. Even in tho Middle Ages 
a distinction was Htill maintained between Natural 
Astrology and Positive Astrology. Tho former 
dealt with the actual, and especially the baneful, 
iniluence of tho planets upon meteorological 
changes — wind, storm, hurricane, thunder, flood, 
and earthquake. It was accordingly bound up 
with the naive and fantastic weather-lore of primi- 
tive man, and is to some extent Htill in evidence in 
scientific meteorology. In regard to the latter it 
is oven yet frequently true that sub iurfice Us 
est. 

Positive or Judicial Astrology, on tho oilier 
hand, was concerned from tho earliest times witli 
the supposed influences of the planets upon the 
fortunes of men and nations. It is now regarded 
by all sober minds as an extravagance of the human 
intellect, as something that tho race lias finally 
left behind. 1 n J udicial Astrology it was no longer 
merely the aspect of a star to the horoscope, i.e. 
the east point, that was specified and appraised, 
but also tJiu aspect of two planets with respect to 
each other. If one planet, for example, was 
situated in the eleventh house and another in the 
eighth, the two were said to be mutually in quar- 
tile. Here again, moreover, we find tho alternate 
distribution of good and evil: conjunction was 
good ; adjacent aspect or aspect in dodecagon was 
ovil ; sextilo was good ; quartile relatively evil ; 
trine specially good ; absence of regular aspect was 
specially evil, and opposition relatively good. 

Since the lino between the eighth or the sixth 
houso and tho east point did not form tho side of 
a regular inscribed polygon, these two houses wore 
deemed of inferior value. For tho anthropocentric 
mind of the astrologer it was therefore a short 
step to regard them as houses of misfortune. The 
eighth house thus became the house of death, anil 
the sixth the houso of pains. Wo shall see later 
that in the reciprocal relations between the macro- 
cosm and the microcosm the left arm became a 
synonym for the house of death and the left leg 
for the house of pains, anil that in consequence 
these bodily parts themselves came to be regarded 
as of evil omen. 

As emphasis was laid likewise upon the mutual 
correspondence of east and west- sin idea that was 
corroborated bv the principle of alternate nmrilier- 
ing -the twelfth anil second houses were counted 
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unfavourable. In primitive plane geometry the 
inscribed triangle and hexagon were deemed pre- 
eminently regular figures, and once more the 
alternate enumeration gave the same result. Con- 
sequently the eleventh, ninth, fifth, and third 
houses were reckoned favourable ; while the tenth 
and fourth, again, were relatively evil. These 
symbolical interpretations, however, were some- 
times set aside, sometimes even reversed, especially 
those connected with the invisible half of the sky. 

The tenth house, as that in which the stars 
culminated, was supposed, by a very natural sym- 
bolism, to preside over dignities and offices, while 
the fourth Iiouro, lying directly beneath us, came 
in similar fashion to bo associated with parents 
and ancestors, us those who had passed into the 
under world, and inferent hilly with all the other 
ties of kinship. On the ground of a certain analogy 
with the eighth house, i.c. that of death, the 
twelfth became the house of enmity ( KaKo5alfiwp) t 
and, by a further analogy, the second became the 
house of poverty. As the second house, however, 
was situated in the sky belonging to the under 
world and therefore opposite to ours, it became the 
house of fortune and riches, and for the same 
reason the sixth house, that of pains (or, accord- 
ing to another interpretation, that of service), 
Inicamo the house of health. Next to the house of 
death came the ninth as the house of the tutelary 
deity, while the eleventh, adjacent to the house of 
enmity, became that of friendship {dyadoSaLfiuv). 
On the ground of similar considerations the third 
became the house of brothers, and the fifth the 
house of children. Finally, os the first house was 
specially associated with the queicnt of the astro- 
logical oracle, the seventh belonged to the quorent’s 
counterpart, i.e. in the ordinary course ut things, 
wife or husband. 

The designations of the various houses were 
therefore as follows : (1) life, (2) riches, (3) brothers, 
(4) parents, (5) children, (fi) health, (7) marriage, 
(8) death, (9) religion, (10) dignities, (11) friendship, 
and (12) enmity. But this arrangement gave only 
the general schemo of astrological prognostication, 
and in the course of thousands of years various 
changes were introduced. Our information regard- 
ing any particular era of astrological speculation 
is defective, and wo sneak only in a general sense 
when we assert that from first to last the system 
detailed above remained essentially unchanged. 
It was all along recognized, moreover, that the 
scheme must be specially adjusted to special cir- 
cumstances. Thus in the ease of sickness the real 
querent was the invalid himsolf, and it was about 
him, therefore, that the first house supplied in- 
formation. The counterpart was meanwhile not 
the wife, but the disease itself, upon which accord- 
ingly light was cast by the seventh house. The 
tenth house, in which the stars culminated over 
the patient, symbolized (lie physician, while the 
fourth, lying directly beneath in the under world, 
Bignilied medicine. Account was also taken, of 
course, of the eighth house as the house of death, 
and of the six tli as the house of health. The 
houses of friendship, enmity, riches, brothers, and 
children were not supposed to wield any influence 
upon the course of the disease. Nor was much 
importance attached, in such cases, to the sym- 
bolism of the sun's planetary family ; and, in fact, 
according to Greek accouuts of Egyptian astrology, 
neither Venus nor Mercury was taken into con- 
sideration at all. 

g. The Astrological conception of the world. 

— The enormous advances that have been made 
within modern times in the study and practical 
application of the natural sciences, as well as the 
great contrast that obtains between the anciont 
and the modern scientific point of view, are matters 


of common knowledge. It is impossible to under- 
stand tbo theories of nature hela by the ancients 
without a clear conception of the difference be- 
tween their fundamental standpoint and our own. 
According to tho older view of the world, which 
can be traced backwards for 5000 years before 
Christ, and which still held unquestioned sway for 
1000 years after Christ, all natural objocts issued 
in parallel lines from certain primary causes of 
universal operation. Modern science, on the other 
hand, assumes that the various groups of physical 
phenomena proceed by differentiation from certain 
primordial forms. While tho ancients, therefore, 
looked upon the diversity of things as original, 
and their common elements as due to external 
influences, the modems assume that the properties 
which objects have in common are inherited from 
a single primary form, and that their differences 
have been produced by external conditions, such 
as, e.g. t the struggle for existence. 

The two conceptions, however, are not held 
stringently apart, nor does history show a rigid 
line of demarcation between the later and the 
earlier. Even in Genesis (10 llf *)> for instance, we 
have a table of nations which stands in complete 
agreement with the modern point of view, more 
particularly in the circumstance that it traces back 
tho ancestry of all mankind in a scries of con- 
verging lines. Much more in accordance with the 
ancient conception, on the other hand, is the Greek 
Deluge- story of Deucalion, according to which 
human beings were generated spontaneously from 
stones acted upon by the formative powers present 
in tho air. 

Tho theory of parallel processes may be called 
the ‘ ancient astrological,’ or, again, tho ‘ Oriental 
astrological’ view of the universe. It had its birth 
amongst the early civilizations of the East, and its 
leading science was astrology ; nor is it yet a spent 
force among certain Asiatic peoples of to-day. 
Now even our modern science, with its discovery 
of steam-power and its remarkable utilization of 
electricity, does not enter so profoundly into con- 
temporary experience as did the ancient astro- 
logical conception into the life, thought, and feel- 
ing of the distant past. 

rerhaps the most effective resistance to tho more 
harmful issues of the astrological theory of the 
universe was made by the peoples living around 
the Mediterranean. But the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments are likewise free from the 
evil outgrowths of that view. Nevertheless, we 
must remember that even the Biblical writers were 
children of their time, and could therefore hardly 
avoid expressing their thoughts in terms of the 
recognized philosophy of their age. Hence, just 
as wo have come to recognize that the thorough- 
going study of Biblical Hebrew cannot dispenso 
with the philological investigation of Arabic, 
Ethiopic, Babylonian, Syriac, etc., so we are now 
beginning to realize the impossibility of under- 
standing the tenor of Biblical inodes ox expression 
apart from a knowledge of the astrological con- 
ception of the world common to the Babylonian, 
the Egyptian, and other ancient civilizations. 

We must again refer to the square form of tho 
horoscope, as furnishing the ground-plan of this 
theory of the world. The figure shows us the link 
which the theory had with astrology, and also 
with other two occult sciences, viz. Alchemy and 
the Kubbala. 

It la of Interest to note that the symbols used in astrology for 
the four cardinal points were simply the triangles corresponding 
to the first, fourth, seventh, and tenth houses respectively. 
But while, according to the expedient already noticed (p. 62*), 
the i>o$itionB of the stars iu the ecliptic were determined by the 
observer on the north, the fixing of the cardinal points was 
effected by his fellow on the sout h. The horoscope was there- 
fore seen by the latter from the upiwsite point of view, and the 
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four housuu in question took a reverse form, so that A came to 

mean north, V south, east, and <3 west. With this 
exception, however, all further Inferences were drawn from the 
proper form of the horoscope, i.e. from the figure it presented to 
the obsorver on the north. 


East 



West 


The tenth house, oh the summum ccclutn , and the 
fourth, as the imnm coslum , embraced everything 
in the world above and the world below respec- 
tively. The upper world as a whole, however, 
consists of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth houses, fn the hieroglyphic script 
of Egypt, accordingly, heaven is represented by 
the exterior boundary of these live houses, thus: 


1/ — si* 


which, of course, according to the 


Egyptian practice in kucIi matters, is only a con- 


tour, and really stands for 



The same 


proportions and angles are likewise retained in 
the Egyptian representation of the goddess of 
heaven, who broods over the earth-god — a pheno- 
menon which will meet us again when wo treat 
of Egypt. The under world was represented, of 
course, by the same figure inverted. Now we find 
two diflerent ideas attaching to each of the houses 
numbered ten and four. According to one con- 
ception the Minimum coslum contains the heavenly 
upper ocean, from which rain falls in 

the Biblical narrative of the Deluge), while the 
imum cmlnm embraces both the ocean of the 
under world and the subterranean water from 
which the fountains of the deep are fed (cinn ntyyi? ; 
also the sources of the Nile in Herodotus). Accord- 
ing to the other conception there lies above us first 
of all air, then fire; and beneath us, first earth, 
then water. 

Now the latter theory furnished uIho the alche- 



n^Fire A 
dssAir A 
c= Earth V 
tf= Water V 


mistic symbols of the elements— symbols wind 
are still written by doctors in old-fashionci 
mysterious receipts, and were in common use 
among physicians and apothecaries a hundred 
years ago. Titus, for example, ^sigill. signified 
terra sigillatu; lumbric . ^frsstr. —lumbrici ter - 
restres; Xfflor. @ rant. = aqua Jlorum auranti 
orum ; or something was to be boiled Uni A, i.c. 


Uni calorc . Distilled alcoholic liquors were kuown 
as ‘burnt water/ and were deuoted by a com- 
bination of the symbols for water and tire, thus 


To this day the device displayed 


ipon rustic inns indicates the licence to sell brandy. 

This combined symbol was used not only 

in alchemy but also in the Kabbala, where it re- 
presented tlie Star of David. It been me, in fact, a 
symbol for Hud (just as tho fire-eye, i.e. was 

employed in Christian symbolism to signify the 
Holy Spirit) ; for, by the rules of the Kabbala, tho 
itomoinatum of the principal consonants of 
(• fire ’) and Oft (‘water*) yielded tho word Dfttf 
(‘heaven*), which in its turn was the cabalistie 
iquivalcnt of D'ri*?R (‘Hod*). Thus the term God 

could bo expressed by the secret sign as the 

iyn thesis of fire and water. In tho synagogue all 
pictorial representation of God was forbidden, nor 
was it allowable to give utterance to tho totragram 
m.r unless absolutely necessary. In the same way, 
therefore, as the word had to be resorted to os 


the oral designation of God, the symbol 


came to bo used in the architecture of tho synagogue 
as His graphic designation. This figure, more- 
over, nob only contains within itself the symbols of 
tho four elements, interlaced with one another, 
but, besides the upper and lower triangles signify- 
ing fire and water respectively, it also shows four 
extra-mundane triangles, which could thus be re- 
garded on cabalistic principles as metaphysically 
symbolizing the four consonants of tho tetragrnm. 
lienee, even in passages of ancient Christian 
works where wo might expect some such phrase as 
‘ with God/ wo actually imd the cabalistio device 



signifying mn\ 


According to the astrological theory of the 
world, however, not only tho perpendicular section 
through the universe, but the surface of the earth 
itself, was thought of oh quadrate, since the cube, 
as the ideal geometrical figure, was the accepted 
symbol of the world as a whole. This idea finds 


N.W. North N.E. 



frequent expression even in later cabalistic writings 
treating of the origin of salt, which, of course, also 
crystallizes in cubes. The scheme of the horo- 
scope, accordingly, became a comprehensive map 
of the world as well. As previously explained in 
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connexion with the points of the compass, the 
horoscope was in this case constructed, as it were, 
from the opposite point of view. In the centre 
was the navel of the world, which every nation 
sought to claim for its own territory, and as the 
site of the national sanctuary. The figure also 
supplied the four pillars, viz. N.E., N.W., S.E., 
and S.W., upon which the heavens are supported. 
Of these the best known was the S.W. pillar, as 
it was there that Atlas had been relieved by 
Hercules. 

6. Anthropomorphic nomenclature of the 
sphere. — The square horoscopo was not the only 
expedient resorted to in setting forth the relations 
of the stars, as another method was also in use 
among the Egyptians. From a time anterior to 
Menea until the iinal period, tho high priest of 

Heliopolis was known as '3^ i.e. ‘ chief 

astrologer.* Wo may note in passing that this 
ollico was held by Foti-phera (of which name the 
literal Greek translation was Heliodoros), tho 
father-in-law of Joseph (Gn 41 48 ). Tables of ob- 
servations made in Egypt during the Twentieth 
Dynasty are still extant, and in these are recorded 
the times at which the fixed stars cross the middle 
lines of the houses, ».<?. the beginnings of the 
double- hours. The astrologer on the north found 
the meridian of the place of observation by look- 
ing through the slit of the palm-leaf rib above 
the bald crown of his companion. The middle 
meridians of the first and seventh houses were 
given by the horizontal line, while the observer 
fou ud those of the eleventh and ninth houses by 
lines projected over his companion’s right and le/t 
eyes respectively, and in similar fashion thoso of 
tne twelfth and eighth houses by lines above the 
right and left elbows. Tt is probable that the 
sixth house was in like manner associated with 
the left knee, and tho second house with tho 
right. 

From this point of view tho left arm corre- 
sponded with the house of death and the left leg 
with the house of sorrows, and on this account 
there eventually arose a superstitious aversion to 
using the word ‘left* at all. In particular, all 
actions performed by the left hand camo to be 
regarded as unlucky. It may well be the case 
that mankind was right-handed rather than left- 
handed before astrology asserted its sway, hut 
the ban thus laid upon tho left extremities of 
the body undoubtedly supplied a further reason 
for exeluding tho left side and especially the 
left hand from all actions of great and critical 
moment. 

7 . Applied astronomy and astrology.- Alike in 
the greatest and in the smallest affairs of life un- 
civilized man is affected by tho changes incident to 
tho day and the season, liy the phases of the moon 
by night, ami by the ebb and flow of tho tides, 
lienee the observation of sun and moon with a 
view to a standard measurement of time, or, in 
other words, to the construction of a calendar, was 
a vital condition of all progress in civilization. 
Hut, as the periods of tho earth’s rotation about its 
axis (i.e. the apparent diurnal movement of the 
sun), of the moon’s revolution, and of the sun’s 
apparent annual revolution, are incommensurable 
with regard to each other, the early attempts to 
frame a serviceable calendar were attended with 
no small difficulty. As the lunar mouth made 
more impression upon the primitive mind than the 
actual solar year, endeavours were made in the 
earliest calendars to boso the latter upon an integral 
number of the former, and all sorts of expedients 
were tried in order to harmonize the two periods. 
At a further stage in the growth of civilization 


the determination of the true solar year became 
the subject of inquiry, the length of the true lunar 
month being then left out of consideration. Here 
again, however, the residual fraction of days pro- 
vided diiliculties, aud the difference between the 
calendars of Western Europe and Eastern Europe 
(Russia) shows that these difficulties have not yet 
been overcome. In the pre-Christian era there was 
a disparity between Babylon, with its cyclically 
adjusted lunar year, and Egypt, with its solar year, 
or, rather, its two unequal solar yours. Other 
civilizations employed other types of calendar. A 
purely lunar calendar is still in use among Muham- 
madans. 

The outstanding periodic phenomena of the 
apparent courses of sun and moon were registered 
in these calendars, ami were celebrated as occasions 
of joy or sorrow according to their influence upon 
human life. In such feasts and fasts the moon and 
tho sun were, first of all, personified, and they still 
continued to be revered as divine or heroic beings 
even after tho particular days connected with their 
movements by astrology and astronomy had been 
duly set down in the artificially corrected and 
adjusted calendars of ancient and modern civilized 
peoples. 

8. Lunar, solar, and planetary deities.— The 
ascertainment of such varying influences of the moon 
and the sun as could bo registered in the calendar 
was undoubtedly a forward slop in the mental 
development of primitive man. But the notion that 
the movements of moon, sun, and planets were 
effected by powerful and conscious beings, more or 
less endowed with free will, was an open door to all 
illusion. Tho religion and mythology of the lowest 
races are permeated with this idea. Amongst more 
highly civilized peoples, again, wo find a stock of 
myths of like purport, which, partly indigenous and 
partly exotic, forms a kind of illicit religion or 
superstition, and which shows many points of con- 
trast with tho t-cacliings of the recognized national 
cult. Tn periods distinguished by a high state of 
civilization this supplementary religion finds accept- 
ance only amongst tho lowest and least enlightened 
ranks of Hits people, while at times, when culture is 
at a low ebb, it extends its sway over the leading 
classes os well. 

In cases, however, where a relatively advanced 
and purified form of religion found its way into a 
region already civilized, the old representations of 
moon and sun as personal lieings, as also the 
narratives that had grafted themselves upon their 
festivals, degenerated into mere legends. As illus- 
trations of the process we may name the Mctnnwr - 
phosas of Ovid in the Roman religion, the stories 
of the Thousand and One Nights in Islam, and 
Grimm’s domestic and popular tales in Christianized 
Germany. 

But it was also possible that a fusion might take 
place between the older and tho newer narratives. 
Thus, apart from the sphere of religious history as 
such, there are many mediaeval kings and heroes 
whose actual experiences, on the one hand, stand 
forth in the clear light of history, hut whose 
legendary adventures, on the other, show un- 
mistakable deposits from the personifying narra- 
tives about, tne moon and the sun. The same 
process hns been at work practically every where ; 
we trace it not only in the Nibclungenlied and the 
Iliad , but also in connexion with all the great 
figures who os gods or prophets occupy the supreme 
place in the various systems of religion. Popular 
imagination, in fact, clinging as it does to tho 
ancient legends, is quite indifferent as to the figure 
around which it throws them ; it may fix upon 
Confucius, Buddha, Zarathushtra, Jesus, or Mu- 
hammad. Even the older religions, with deities 
unmistakably of planetary origin — the Babylonian 
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Shamosh, the Egyptian lid, the Greek Apollo — 
show such secondary deposits from various astro- 
mythological sources. 

The disengagement of this secondary astro- 
mythological element from the Christian system of 
thought has now become one of the prime tasks 
of theological criticism. It is no longer possible 
for any earnest scholar to reject the fundamental 
idea of such analysis, and the extent to which the 
work of elimination shall be pursued depends 
entirely upon whether the individual theologian 
leans towards the more orthodox or the more 
liberal side. In Tegard to Confucius, Buddha, 
Zarathushtra, and Muhammad, as also in regard to 
the Alexander romances, the Christian theologian 
concedes the rights of the method without hesita- 
tion. Further, the OT and the Life of Jesus have 
from ancient times been the nuclei of a mass of 
legendary stories (the Talmud, etc. ; Gospels of 
the Infancy, etc.), which all theologians havo for 
centuries regarded as apocryphal ; and it cannot be 
disputed that the Btudy of astro- mythology lias 
rendered valuable service in throwing light upon 
the origin of these spurious additions to the lives 
of the leading personalities of our religion. Once 
more, there is a group of writings which, though 
reckoned apocryphal by evangelical Churches, are 
still included in the Roman Catholic canon ; and, 
as might be expected, the bearing of the astro- 
mythological theory upon these writings is esti- 
mated by the two great parties within Christianity 
in precisely opposite ways. And when at lengtli 
the theory is applied to certain constitutive ele- 
ments in the OT, and to the life of Jesus as given 
in the evangelical records, the theologians who 
concede its rights in these domains are fewer still 
in number. The explanation of this, of course, is 
that such criticism seems to undermine the his- 
toricity of the Biblical narratives, and to leave 
nothing but a mass of mythical stories about the 
planets, which have crystallized around certain 
moro or less unreal ligures in the history of Israel. 
The logical result of the process appears to ho the 
subversion of every constituent of Christianity save 
its ethics. 

Taken in this sense, the comparative study of 
astrology and astro-mythology rests upon an im- 
pregnable foundation. The implications of it,s 
results, as was said above, may quite well l»e 
brought into harmony alike with the most rigid 
orthodoxy and the broadest liberalism. Hence it 
cannot, be non-suited by either of the warring 
schools ; it is reconcilable even with the aims of its 
critics. Just as comparative philology is an ideal 
and impartial science, so must the comparative 
study of myths assume a like impartiality ; and 
the indispensable framework of this study is formed 
by the planetary deities of astrology. 

9. Prophetic astrology. — From the theological 
point of view, prophetic astrology must he regarded 
os a by-way towards superstition, and, indeed, as 
one of the main sources of superstition. It was 
evolved by gentle gradations from what we may 
call 4 calendar astronomy.* Primitive man dis- 
cerned parallelism not only in the processes of 
nature, nut. also in the State and in human life ; 
nay, even in the forms and organs of animals he 
read analogies and homologies, and many other 
fields of observation presented similar correspond- 
ences. But by far the most obvious and unmistak- 
able eases of parallelism were those which subsisted 
between the motions of the sun and the moon, on 
the one hand, and the periodic variation of the 
tides, of light and heat during the day, and of the 
seasons, on the other. Hence arose the notion of 
planetary deities or angels— Wm^s who acted 
according to highly complicated laws, ordained 
either by themselves or by a superior power, and 


who sought to bring all events, great and small 
alike, within the range of parallel uniformities. 
Where the trend of thought was polytheistic, the 
planets were regarded as gods; where it lay 
towards monotheism, they were but tho messengers 
of a Divine will beyond them ; or, as the ease might 
Ikj, an inevitable fato was supposed to hang over 
the gods themselves. 

From the standpoint of the ancient astrologer, 
the supreme function of all learning was the ob- 
servation of certain simple phenomena and the 
drawing of inferences hearing upon a parallel series 
of facts otherwise veiled. The primary task of 
astrology was to ascertain the positions of the 
planets in relation to one another, to the zodiacal 
signs, and to the observer himself, and then to make 
deductions therefrom. This was astrology properly 
so called, and it required for every particular case 
a direct reading of the sky. A cloudy night, how- 
ever, rendered such direct readings impossible. 
Now, the Kouyunjik inscriptions, dating from the 
time of the Assyrian king Assurhanipal, yield 
evidences for a continuous series of actual observa- 
tions. From these we learn that, notwithstanding 
the complexity of t.he planetary movements, the 
periodic repetition of essential phenomena had been 
calculated for each particular planet. Thun the 
astrologer could fall hack upon tabulated records 
covering every particular sequence of planetary 
movement, and could substitute these lor direct 
observation. It is true that, owing to triHing in- 
accuracies in the data thus supplied, this course 
was avoided for thousands of years ; hilt at length 
tho momentous step was taken. No doubt, it still 
remained necessary to bring certain recorded posi- 
tions to the test of actual observation ; but, with 
these exceptions, tho researches of the practical 
astrologer were thenceforth pursued in the study. 
Our earliest evidences for this procedure date from 
the period of the Persian monarchy. 

So far as astronomy itself is concerned, this was a 
progressive movement ; but, from tho standpoint of 
observational science, it was a backward step. It 
issued finally in tho determination and mathe- 
matical calculation of the planetaiy orbits by 
Kepler. But, in our estimate of Kepler’s dis- 
coveries, we must always bear in mind that he was 
still under the spell of the ast rological conception 
of the universe. It was his lirm belief that his 
discoveries supplied the key to all events of history, 
and had exalted astrology to the level of a perfect 
and independent science of simple calculation, while 
in reality ho bad given tho death-blow to its pre- 
tensions. 

From the time of the earliest attempts to draw 
up a calendar— through tho period 01 tho Sum- 
erians and Akkadians — to Hie days of Kepler 
astrology underwent no essential change, save that 
it gradually abandoned the method of direct observa- 
tion <if tho heavens in favour of, first, a partial use 
of tables containing earlier observations, and, 
finally, a purely arithmetical determination of the 
positions occupied l»y the planets at any given 
time. Astrology, be it remembered, was a study 
of international importance. Wherever, therefore, 
in the history of any civilized country we can trace 
some slight advance in astronomical .science, wo 
find corresponding records, practically contem- 
poraneous, in all the civilized countries of that 
epoch. Additions to men’s knowledge of the stars 
wero valued only as ancillary to the determination 
of the planetary positions. As all the available 
evidence goes to show, however, astrology, through- 
out its entire career, had but one method of adapt- 
ing this knowledge to oracular ends- the method, 
namely, of symbolical interpretation, with a more 
or less clearly realized principle of alternation. In 
the main, the positions oL ,l1 ' 1 Tlwftl were made 
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tht* basis of prognostications of the unborn future, 
but they were also used as a means of tolling up 
lacunas in the knowledge of the past and the 
present. 

IO. Astrology and medicine. —In the ancient 
Oriental view of the world, astrology, religion, 
and thera|>euticH went hand in hand. In the con- 
viction that all things in the universe proceeded in 
parallel lines, men spoke of a macrocosm (primarily 
the stellar world as the province of Deity) and a 
microcosm (primarily the human body), and sought 
for far-reacliiug analogies between them. Thus — 
to take one of many examples found in Sanskrit 
literature — the Vedas and their allied texts exhibit 
attempts to establish an exact equivalence between 
the number of tho bones in the human body and 
that of tbe days in a year. Simple as would have 
ljeen tho task of enumerating the tames accurately, 
they were purposely numbered wrongly, so that 
the desired numerical relations might be educed ; 
the lower jaw, for instance, was said to l>e com- 
posed of eighteen single pieces, not including the 
teeth, just because this number, while purely 
factitious, could, as the twentieth part of 300, 
be used for purposes of speculation. The method 
was applied in every Held, and things which did 
not harmonize in fact were arbitrarily made to 
do so. 

In tbe ancient East tbe therapeutic art was based 
upon the two fundamental postulates of air in 
motion and liquid in motion, and it was supposed 
that in the human body the air passed along the 
arteries, while the liquid traversed the veins. The 
solid substance of the body (its earthy constituents) 
and its native beat (its igneous constituents) were 
regarded as forming a fixed and constant mass : 
earth and lire, in fact, were probably never con- 
sidered in their physiological aspects until tho 
Hellenistic period. The astrological references 
hitherto discovered in Babylonian and Egyptian 
texts show that air and liquid alone were taken 
into account. In the further development of these 
notions, special prominence was given to tho air by 
the pneurnatists, and to the blood (i.«. liquid, and a 
mixture of the four principal humours, viz. water, 
phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile) by the hmma- 
tists. Wo cannot enter here into the particulars of 
the antagonism maintained between the two schools 
for several thousand years, an antagonism which 
we can trace in the period when the Pyramids were 
built, and which, again, movod the hamiatist 
Aristophanes to tho mortal hatred wherewith in 
the Clouds he arraigned the piieumatism of Socrates 
before the Athenian populace. Suffice it to say 
that, in all references to the facts of naturo found 
in tho Pentateuch, the Jahwistic sections (of Genesis 
in particular) represent the pneumatic, and the 
Eloniatic portions tho hieiuatic, point of view, 
whereas the Priestly Code exhibits no scientific 
tendency at all. The pneurnatists regarded the 
nose as tho most important organ of the body. We 
may recall the numerous phrases formod with in 
the OT, and the large noses of the singers in the 
chorus of the Clouds . Even amongst the inscrip- 
tions from Ninevoh, which must, on the whole, be 
reckoned to the haunatic school, the present writer 
lias found no fewer than fourteen different texts 
referring to divination by the nose. 

According to the hajniatist, life was concen- 
trated in the liver, the Tty or heavy organ, which, 
accordingly, together with the blood, plays a 
prominent part in the OT and the Talmud. 
Among the Babylonians and Etruscans, again, as 
also among the various peoples influenced by them, 
iiuruspicy took the special form of divination by 
inspection of the liver. The cuneiform text s which 
treat of this hepatoscopy are without number, ami 
have been read and translated mainly by Jastrow. 


In the ancient East, and even in Greece, the 
lncmatists were for the most part firm believers in 
astrology, omens, and all that we now brand with 
the name of superstition. To dreams, above all, 
they attached great importance, while the pneu- 
inatists, on the other hand, os is shown by the 
writings of Hippocrates, declared dreams to be 
unworthy of consideration. The pneumatisto seem 
to have borne the reputation of being enlightened 
persons, or sometimes even atheists, as was the 
cose with the pneumatist Socrates as delineated 
by Aristophanes. From certain fragmentary 
indications we may perhaps gather that in the 
main the Christians of the early centuries wero 
pneurnatists in their knowledge of nature. 

From the mental standpoint of the hmmatic 
astrologer every actual group of relations amongst 
the planets mirrored itself in all synchronistic 
events and conditions, and thus the entire horo- 
scope would bo reproduced in the variations and 
peculiarities found in tho liver— the central organ 
— of the newly-tairn sacrificial animal. An expert 
examination of the liver could therefore quite well 
take the place of a direct observation of the 
sky. The practice of hepatoscopy was extensively 
diffused, and diagrams illustrative of the art are 
still extant. The method adopted by the Baby- 
lonians was to portion out the liver in what may 
bo called oracular squares by means of a right- 
angled system of ordinates, a device reminding 
us of the square sections shown by the extant 
Egyptian projection of the heavens made in the 
time of King Seti, and likewise of the square 
figure used as the ground- plan of the normal 
horoscope. Among the Etruscans, however, 
hepatoscopy employed a polar projection in its 
construction of oracular fields, anil to this arrange- 
ment corresponds the system of regular polygons 
designed to represent the relative positions of tho 
planets in the circular horoscope. 

Another way of dispensing with direct observa- 
tion of tho heavens was to watch the forms 
assumed by certain substances when suddenly 
placed under new conditions, as it was supposed 
that the forms thus produced were determined by 
the configuration of the planets at tho time. Oil 
or melted tallow was dropped into water, or water 
into oil, and the diviner took note of the resultant 
forms. We possess two comprehensive lists drawn 
up in the reign of King Hammurabi of Babylon 
for the express purpose of interpreting these 
formations. This mode of divination still survives 
in the superstitious practice of dropping molten 
lead upon a cold surface. 

A further variety of oracle was found in dreams, 
to which reference lias already beon made. Dreams 
also were believed to run parallel to the facts of 
astrology, and might, therefore, be substituted for 
the latter. But, as dreams were held to have tlieir 
origin in the blood, their significance was conceded 
by the hrematists only. 

Finally, every unaccountable phenomenon of 
nature— from the movement of an animal to a 
monstrous birth — everything, in short, that touched 
human life at any point, came to be associated 
with planetary influence, and might become the 
basis of divination. The library of Sardanapalus 
contains thousands of tablets in which such super- 
stitious ideas and practices are expounded with 
the most precise casuistry. They seom to have 
been regarded as the supreme and final expression 
of wisdom, and might relate to matters a thousand 
years old. But tnese fallacious issues of man’s 
search for knowledge, involving such a prodigal 
expenditure of energy in collecting data, find tlieir 
ultimate explanation in the fundamental miscon- 
ception of astrology, viz. that the incidents of life, 
being dependent upon the contemporaneous con- 
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figuration of the planets, must exhibit a parallel 
order in their occurrence, and that accordingly 
valid inferences regarding either of the parallel 
aeries may be drawn from the other. The under- 
lying conception of the whole procedure, however, 
was that of the astrologer, and hence we find that 
in the Bystem of divination by bowls which was 
practised in the time of Ijanimurabi, the instan- 
taneous formations of dropped grease were regarded 
as yielding actual knowledge of the planetary 
deities. 

zz. Subsidiary tables. — The various substitutes 
for astrological diagnosis might become, and, 
indeed, necessarily became, very important, as it 
was often diiticult to determine the requisite facts 
concerning the planets. We must remember that 
the problem usually set before the astrologer was 
to draw the horoscope of the birth or conception of 
an individual at a time when years had elapsed 
since these events, and by this means to forecast 
the future. His task was, in short, to re-construct 
the astrological conditions of a past event, and he 
had in consequence to refer to tables or lists of 
earlier astronomical observations. As regards the 
sun and the moon, the information ho required 
was furnished by the calendar, hut special lists 
were necessary for the live smaller planets. An 
extensive table of this kind, written in the 
Demotic character of Egyptian, and dating from 
the reign of Augustus, has been preserved. The 
Julian emperors, let us remember, used to settle 
their retired soldiers in Egypt. Colonies of veterans 
thus established in the Eavum would be largety 
drawn from those who had beeu horn in the reign 
of Augustus. It was therefore necessary that the 
astrologer who practised his art in this province 
should possess lists of the successive positions of 
the planets during that reign. The example before 
us is but the transcript of a transcript : whole lines 
are wanting, and figures have been misread. We 
may thus infer that such lists were produced in 
great profusion to meet the needs of astrologers in 
the various districts and villages. In order to 
make the proper entries in the horoscope required, 
tho astrologer needed simply to know the zodiacal 
Rigns in which tho several planets were situated 
at the time, and accordingly the information 
supplied by the astrological lists regarding any 
particular planet was confined to the day of the 
month on which it entered a now sign. The 
ancient lists of ephemerides were thus neither more 
nor less than astrological tables. 

For predictions of a general kind the astrologer 
const ructed 4 nativities,* while for cases of sickness 
he drew horoscopes of the xardAXurir, i.e. the 
inception of the disease, and otherwise adapted 
his art to special circumstances. He had to be 
informed of the day, month, and year of the 
critical event. The signs occupied by the smaller 
planets at the given date were then noted down 
from lists like that of the Berlin Fapyrus 8279; 
the moon, together with the day indicating its 
age, was inserted in the proper sign according to 
tho calendar of the lunar cycle, its lunar station 
being also fixed by established rules ; the sun was 
placed according to the date. The next step was 
to arrange these particulars systematically in the 
twelve houses, the exact hour of the event, or, 
failing that, tho time of sunrise, being used as the 
determining point. From this, again, the positions 
of the planets relative to one another, to the eastern 
point, and to the different zodiacal signs, were 
deduced and interpreted. 

X2. The horoscope of Jesus Christ. — As an 
illustration we shall take the horoscope of the 
conception of Jesus, according to the form in 
which we are able to re-construct it from the 
Demotic table of the planets in the Berlin P. 8279. 


The dates given are themselves products of astro- 
logical speculation, and cannot he regarded as 
historically established, but they are nevertheless 
worthy of notice. On the 24th of June, B.c. 7 (or 
previously), took place the conception or birth of 
John the Baptist. On the 15th of April, B.c. 6, 
5 a.m., the annunciation to Mary (instead of tho 
conception of Jesus), and, at the some time, the 
observation of this ‘nativity* by tho Magi. 
Between the 24th of June, B.C. 6, and the 25th of 
November, B.c. 6, occurs the visit of the Magi to 
King Horod. After the 25th of November, u.c. 6, 
the Magi notice the re-appearance of the stellar 
configuration at the annunciation. On the 27th 
of December, B.c. 6, the stellar configuration 
becomes stationary (dcrrfy> fonj), and the Magi 
worship the infant at Bethlehem. 

Now the horoscope of the 15th of April, B.C. 6, 
can be re-constructed thus : 



and supplies the following apotelesniata capable of 
interpretation : 

(1) The horoscope of the clay appears (with sunrise). (2) 
Aries is in the ascendant. (3) Mars, as lord of the house of 
Aries, presides over the birth. (4) Tlis sun is in the ascendant, 
(ft) Saturn in the ascendant. (6) Jupiter in tho ascendant. 
(7) Mercury in the ascendant. (8) Saturn in tho ascendant, 
and above the horizon. (9) Saturn is intercepted between the 
favourable planets Venus and Jupiter. (10) Mars in the 
second house. (11) The moon enters the eighth house. (12) 
Venus is In the twelfth house. (13) Mercury in the house of 
Mars, and likewise in immediate proximity to Mars. (14) 
Saturn is in his Tairet'vupa, or 1 detriment.’ (1ft) Tho sun in his 
v\putfia, or * exaltation.* (10) Tho moon in her rairriyu/ia. (17) 
Venus in her vtpufia. (IS) Venus is matutina (morning star). 
(19) Jupiter is in proximity to his house Pisces, (201 Jupiter 
in trine (adupeetus trig on alii) with his house Sagittarius. (21) 
The sun in trine with his house Leo. (22) Saturn’s motion is 
direct. (23) Jupiter is direct. (24) Mars is direct. (25) Venus 
Is retrograde. (20) Mercury is direct. (27) Mercury is combust. 
(28) Mercury in immediate proximity to tne sun. (29) Mercury 
is invisible. (30) Mars is not combust. (31) Mars is never- 
theless invisible, and is, In fact, entering upon its invisible 
period of three mouths. (32) Mars is separated from the sun 
oy Mercury. (88) Saturn is separated from the sun by Jupiter, 
though the latter is combust. (34) Jupiter is combust. (Sftl 
Jupiter is separated from the sun by small planets. (36) All 
the morning stars are visible. (37) A11 the evening stars aro 
invisible. (38) Mars is situated in his nocturnal triangle. (39) 
The terrestrial triangle contains Mars only, its nocturnal lord, 
situated in Taurus. (40) Mars is in opposition to his house 
Scorpio. (41) The moon in trine with her house Oancer. (42) 
The moon is in her domain. (48) The trigonum of fire contains 
its lords conjoined in Arios. (44) The trigonum of water 
contains its diurnal lady Venus. (4ft) The trigonum of water 
contains its nocturnal ruler, the moon. (46) The moon and 
Vtmus ore in trine. (47) The trigonum of air is empty. (48) 
Saturn and Jupiter aro in conjunction. (49) This conjunction 
occurs in Arles, and is thus con)unctio maxima , and dominates 
the entire horoscope. (60) This conjunct™ maxima was pro- 
oeded by a conjunct io magna, occurring in Pisces (indicating 
the astrological necessity for the forerunner, John the Baptist). 
(51) Saturn is in conjunction with the sun (hut cf. 33). (62) 
Saturn is in conjunction with Mercury. (63) Murs and Mercury 
are in different housos, but close together. (64) Saturn and 
Venus are in the same relation. (55) Jupiter is in conjunction 
with Mercury. (56) Venus is visible. (57) Saturn is visible. 
(58) Jupiter is visible. (69) Saturn has no aspect with the 
moon. (60) Saturn is in aaspectut conjlnit with Venus. (61) 
Saturn is in adupeetus conJlnU with Mars, but triply intercepted. 
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(02) Jupiter has no aspect with the moon. (68) Jupitor is in 
adspeetus eonjlni s with Venus, but intercepted by Saturn. (64) 
Jupiter is in adspectus canfinU with Mars, but doubly inter- 
cepted. (66) The sun has no anpect with the moon. (66) The 
■un is in adspeotus oonfinU with Venue, but doubly intercepted. 
(67) The sun is in adspectus conjinis with Mars, but intercepted 
once. (68) Meroury has no aspect with the moon. (69) Mercury 
is in aaspeetus conjinis with Venus, but triply intercepted. (70) 
Mercury is in aaspectus conjinis with Mars. (71) Mars is in 
opposition to the moon. (72) Mars is in trine aspect with 
Venus. (73) Full moon is Just past. (74) No planets are in 
quartile with each other. (75) Of the tropical si^ns only Aries 
is occupied, hut it contains four planets. (76) All the planets 
except the moon aro clustered near the sun. (77) All the 
planets except the moon und Vonus are under the influence of 
the sun (Mars as lord of the sun's housu). (78) Jupiter 
emerges from the sun's beams. (79) Honco the conjunetio 
maxima also emerges. (SO) All the visible planets and the moon 
are situated in the diurnal sky. (81) All invisible planets are 
in the nocturnal sky. (82) The lord of Saturn's house is Mars. 
(83) The lord of Jupiter's house is Mars. (84) The lord of the 
sun’s house is Mars. (85) The lord of Mercury's house is Mars. 
(86) The lord of Venus’s house is Jupitor. (87) The lord of the 
moon's house is Mars. (88) The lord of the house of Mars is 
Venus. (89) The horoscope, i.e. Aries, is masculine. (90) The 
other occupied houses are feminine. 

Several points of detail may be left out of 
account. By making the horoscope more precise, 
and dividing it into decimates and degrees, wo 
might multiply indefinitely the ninety particulars 
given above. These data of the positions occupied 
L»y the planets were known as apo teles mat a. The 
ninety apotelesmata enumerated here can be 
interpreted only in part at the present day, as our 
information regarding ancient modes of astrological 
interpretation is at best fragmentary. According 
to rules still extant, interpolations and adjust- 
ments, 110 doubt, have also Deen made in certain 
particulars. So far, however, as we can test the 
interpretations of this horoscope, it corresponds 
with the evangelical narratives of the life of Jesus 
even in its smallest details. 

13. The development of astronomy and astro- 
logy among the various peoples.— The foregoing 
sketch makes it evident that primitive peoples 
constructed their calendars by direct observation 
of the heavens. Similarly, it is amongst these 
primitive peoples, as indeed we might expect, that 
we find the first steps of the transition from 
astronomy to astrology. Thus, in the interior of 
some of the larger South Sea Islands, as, e.g., 
Borneo, a primitive astronomy and astrology are 
found amongst the aborigines, while tho inhabit- 
ants of tho sea board, as also of the smaller 
islands, exhibit a higher development in the science 
of tho stars, partly because their nautical interests 
demanded a more thoroughgoing observation of 
the heavenly bodies, and partly because they wore 
influenced by the higher standard of culture 
attained by tho Asiatic races, as is shown, for 
example, by the fact that the Malay language 
contains words borrowed from Chinese, Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian. Of the pictorial writing of 
ancient Mexico, part of the calendar is all that has 
hitherto been deciphered ; but even this suffices 
to show striking correspondences between the 
civilizations of America anterior to its discovery 
by Columbus and those of the ancient Asiatic 
races, and not least in astronomy and astrology. 
The development of these sciences already attained 
in the Babylonian period or later in the time of 
Alexander the Creat is practically the saino as 
now prevails throughout China, in part of Japan, 
and, above all, in India. 

In the West, likewise, the results of astronom- 
ical inquiry were still encumbered with tho old 
superstitious conceptions. The earliest successful 
attempts to eliminate these conceptions and their 
effects from astronomy were made about A.p. 1500 . 
It is true that at tho zenith of Roman civilization 
the educated classes tried to throw the lumber of 
astrology overboard. Certain of tho Ch urch F athers 
wrought strenuously to oust it from its place. But, 


on the one hand, the vexed question regarding the 
date of Easter, which was simply a consequence of 
combining the lunar calendar of Babylon with the 
solar calendar of Egypt, and, on the other, the 
attempt to fix a year for the birth of Christ, gave 
astrology once more a certain adventitious prestige 
in Christian life and theology. Fresh vantage 
ground was also won for it in tne secular learning 
of the Middle Ages by the Western drift of Islam 
and the Jewish Kabbala. As a matter of fact, 
the astronomy of the West, and, in particular, the 
coalescence of astronomy and astrology in the 
later culture of Western lands, is a development or 
an importation from the astronomy and astrology 
of the ancient East. 

Until the time of Kepler, astronomy was always 
bound up with astrology, and its progress was for 
the most part of a meagre kind. This may seem 
incredible so long as we confine our investigation 
to a short period abounding in rocords, but it is 
always unsafe to argue from the silence of the 
earlier records that tne apparently fresh facts set 
forth in the later constitute an actual advance. 
No candid observer in tho field of astrology could 
fail to notice that, while this or that forecast might 
happen to be correct, yet in many cases the con- 
figuration of tho planets, however skilfully inter- 
preted, could not be reconciled with the facts of 
experience. Certain details of astrological pro- 
cedure were, therefore, constantly being left 
behind, as in an ever-seething witches’ caldron; 
and, on the other hand, long disused methods were 
onco more resorted to. This was especially the 
ease when, in periods of unrest, races and civiliza- 
tions were shaken and mingled together. Detailed 
research in a narrowly circumscribed period may 
thus produce the illusion of rapid development in 
a science which, in its leading features, really 
remained unchanged from age to age. 

The fundamental tenets promulgated by 
astrology as inviolably true were manifold. Front 
tho fourth house, as it seemed, welled up the sub- 
soil water and the springs which fed tho rivers, 
while from the tenth house came the rain. Now 
when primitive man found the moon in either of 
those houses he anticipated a flood. But tho 
moon was evidently connected also with the 
occurrence of menstruation, which was regarded 
as a periodic overflow of blood. The astrological 
explanations of these phenomena tended to corro- 
borate one another so fully that the sovereignty of 
the moon over the liquid element was cleeined 
indisputable. An oxample of a different kind is 
furnished by the horoscope of disease, or rather of 
the KarduXuris. Hero the invalid was the querent, 
and his malady the quesited, and information 
regarding them was supplied by tho lirst and 
seventh houses respectively. Now, in the regular 
horoscope the sixth house was significant of pain 
and the eighth of death, and thus the entire 
western section of the sky from 45 ° above the 
horizon to 45° below it was the region of disease. 
In this expanse, however, the sun, distinguished 
among the planets as the source of heat, is situated 
between three and nine o’clock p.m., and this 
again is the time when the invalid shows symptoms 
of fever. An easy explanation was thus provided 
for the increase of febrile temperature, . whilo on 
the other hand the validity of the science was 
demonstrated once more. Astrology simply 
abounded in spurious proofs of this type. 

Thus the leading principles and ideas of 
astrology were looked upon for centuries as in- 
controvertible. Its failures were attributed to 
points of secondary moment, save in cases where 
it seemed more convenient to change the time 
premised by a whole double-hour, ana so to shift 
the entire horoscope by one house— an artifice 
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which would in general quite invert the first 
interpretation. Corrections and alterations were 
thus made in matters of detail, while among the 
more progressive peoples the general tendency was 
towards over-refinement in interpretation and an 
ever-expanding casuistry. 

Accordingly there was no real development in 
the astronomy and astrology of the ancient East 
within histono times. The extant evidences of 
the inscriptions go as far hack as the period of 
SargAni-sar-ali and Narfnn-Sin. From tue reign 
of the former eight short texts are all that have its 
yet been brought to light, and from that of the 
latter sixteen only, all of the same date. It is not 
to be expected, therefore, that we shall trace all 
the details of later astrology in such meagre 
records. It is surely sufficient for our purpose that 
the later period, the archives of which may quite 
well extend backwards to the monarchs just 
named, yields a mass of evidence to bIiow that 
astronomy and astrology had by this time reached 
the status of a closed and rounded system. In- 
scriptions from the a^e of Hammurabi make it 
clear that full instructions had already been drawn 
up for the practice of divination by cups in 
connexion with planetary configurations. From a 
period alumt a thousand years before Christ come 
the inscribed boundary-stones, the dates of which 
are indicated by their arrangement of the planetary 
symbols. Thereafter the richest vein of astrological 
records is found in the library of Sardanapalus. 
We learn from these that there was a system of 
observatories covering the whole kingdom, that 
there was an established scheme of relays for the 
professional astrologers and of serial reports 
regarding their work, and that a State library had 
been established for the purpose of supplying all 
needed information in astrology and the auxiliary 
arts of divination. It is to he regretted that as 
yet only the Reports of the astrologers and tho 
instructions regarding hepatoscopy have been 
properly edited. The cuneiform texts of the period 
between Sardanapalus and the beginning of the 
Christian era are not so rich in relevant information. 
The astronomical texts of this epoch, however, 
have found a thoroughly capable eaitor in Kuglcr, 
whose labours W’ere based on the preparatory 
studies of Strassmaier and Epping, but who, un- 
fortunately, engaged as he was with the productions 
of a relatively short period, lias failed to grasp the 
subject in its entirety. A final residuum of Baby- 
lonian astrology was the perfunctory knowledge of 
‘ the science of the Chaldamns * current in the days 
of the Roman Empire. From the beginning of our 
era astrology and astronomy languished on in the 
various Asiatic countries, but they were borne 
westwards by the AraliH. Mesopotamia always 
remained more or less of a terra incognita for 
countries influenced by Gneco-Roman civiliza- 
tion. 

On tho other hand, Egypt became permanently 
merged in tho Roman Empire, and, at a later 
period, in the Byzantine Empire. It was Egypt, 
therefore, that brought Babylonian astronomy and 
astrology into real contact with the West. Even 
in the most remote times, in a period, it may be, 
anterior to the First Dynasty, astrology, religion, 
and medicine were combined as one science at 
Heliopolis. The high priest of Heliopolis, officially 
invested with the star-spotted panther’s skin, >vas 
all along the supreme State astrologer until the 
imperial ago of Rome, and he l>ore the title of 
4 great in vision* already alluded to. A hierarch 
of this order is named in the Bible (Gn 41 4B ) as the 
father-in-law of Joseph — of that Joseph who was 
himself an interpreter of dreams (4Cn* etc.), and 
practised the art of divination by bowls (44 8, IB ), 
referred to in connexion with Uammurabi. On the 


wall of a tomb dating from tho reign of Seti I. we 
find lists of stars, times of culmination, etc. 
Extensive tables of epliemerides and a fragment 
of planetary divination according to the different 
houses, together with corresponding dream-tables, 
have survived from the age of Augustus. We 
possess even horoscope-texts drawn up in tho 
Imperial period. Our minor records of later 
Egyptian astrology are thus fairly numerous. 

Gneco-Koman civilization throughout its entire 
geographical and historical range, until the estab- 
lishment of the world-empire and its swift decline, 
never produced such monuments as we find in tho 
great empires of the East. Observatories of 
colossal proportions, attached to primeval temples 
containing archives by w'hich the positions of the 
planets might ho traced ami tested for centuries 
and millenniums, were never the w r ork of Greece 
and Rome. Among the Etruscans, therefore, and 
subsequently among the Romans, it was the 
surrogates of astrology that occupied the central 

S lace. Apuleius explicitly asserts that 1 he Chal- 
ajans were the founders of astronomy and 
astrology. But, so far as the Romans concerned 
themselves with the study, they appealed to the 
works of an assumed Egyptian king called 
Naehepso and his astrologer Fetosiris of Safe. At 
a later period Claudius rtolenueus (A. I). 100-178) 
was regarded as the final authority in our twin 
sciences, and beside him we catch a glimpse of the 
somewhat legendary Hermes Trisuiegistos. But, 
as has been already indicated, the claims of 
astrology were not left unchallenged in this 
period. About the year A. I). 200 the famous 
physician Sextus Empiricus wrote a work in six 
books irpA? gadijjwmxous, of which the liftli w r as 
directed vp&t a<rrpn\6yovi. lie prefaces his con- 
futation by a sketch of the entire system of know- 
ledge possessed by the XaXoaiot, and in this he 
provides valuable materials for a thoroughgoing 
digest of tho astrological texts in tho library of 
Sardanapalus. 

In this later period, however, astrology has main- 
tained some degree of progress in the Far East. 
Among the Chinese and Japanese, occult art, in the 
modern 4 fengshui,* seems rather to have taken the 
form of geomancy. Just as in tho Near East 
astrology gave birth to hepatoscopy, so in China 
and Japan the interpretation of the planets 
in the celestial vault has been transformed into 
divination by the carapace of the tortoise. 
Similarly the Gypsies have developed a system of 
fortune-telling from the open hand ; and tho 
designation of tho convexities of the palm as 
* mounts * of the various planets shows us that this 
practice also is a surrogate of astrology. 

Literature.— The significance of astronomy and astrology for 
the interpretation of tho religious conceptions of the ancient 
East, as also for the exegesis of the Bible, has only recently been 
recognized. There is as yet no comprehensive work dealing with 
the subject Contributions to the study have come mainly from 
the hand of H. Winckler (especially in Im Kamp/e urn den 
alUn Orient , Leipzig, 1907), of whom A. Jereinias (Die Pan • 
babylonistm, der cute Orient und die aegyptische Religion , 
Leipzig, 1907) has proved an able ally. Fugitive essays have 
appeared in considerable numbers, principally in publications 
of the V order aeiatieche Geeellechaft and the OrutnUilUtieche 
Literaturzeilung ; Hinrichs (Leipzig) has. also issued a number. 
At first the new exegetlcal theory encountered very strong 
opiKisition, but afterwards seemed to have won a general ament ; 
more recently, however, the work of Kugler, already referred 
to and appraised, has given it a partial reverse. K. Sudhoff 
( latromathematiker, vomemlich im 16. und 16. Jahrhundert % 
Breslau, 1902) and the present writer, starting from the history 
of medicine, nave studied the ancient astronomy and astrology, 
and have arrived at the same results as Winckler, though 
by a very different ]>ath. Thu present writer has also written 
numerous essays on tho subject, and these havo appeared in 
various periodicals, medical, philological, and theological, 
esp. Die Angaben der Berliner Flanetentafel, p. 8279, 
Berlin, 1003, Dae Horoecop der Bmp/dngni h Chmti , do. 1908. 
These publications are based upon cuneiform and hiero- 
glyphic (or demotic) texts which have only recently bocome 
accessible. 
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The leading work for the discovery of the relevant cuneiform 
texts is C. Bezold, Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablet* in the 
Kouyunjik Collection of the Britteh Mueeum , 6 vols. The shorter 
texts are to some oxtent accessible in Thompson, Jieport* qf the 
Magician* and Attronomer* of Nineveh and Babylon (1000). 
Outgrowths of Oriental astronomy and astrology are found in 
the writings of Claudius Ptolemams, Claudius Valens, Paulus 
Alexandrians, Julius Firmicus Materims, and Marcus Manilius, 
and also in the works of opponents, such as Sextus Empiricus, 
Cicero (de Divinatione), Horace, Juvenal, Pliny, and, in the 16th 
and 18th cents., Hieronymus Cardamus and l’ico de Mirandola. 
Boll, Svhasra, is a modem comprehensive work dealing with 
classical astrology and astronomy, but the author had not the 
requisite data for a corresponding treatment of the ancient 
Hast. The latest cuneiform texts from the period of the Persian 
kings and the Hcljuks have been utilised by Kugler in vol. 1. of 
a work to be completed in 6 vols. E. Stucken, Aetralmythen 
(Leipzig, 1007), admirably depicts the process by which the myths 
ami legends of the various races of mankind grow out of the 
same original astrological conceptions, and arranges the stupend- 
ous mass of materials according to their affinities with the 
Biblical narratives regarding Abraham, Ijot, Jacob, Esau, and 
Moses. A short manual of astrology by Ernst Mayer, entitled 
Kune * Handbuch der Astrologie, and giving technical informa- 
tion shout the placing of the horoscope, was published by Dekker 
(Berlin, 1801). A vast aggregation of data relating to the vestlgeB 
of astrology in Asia anclthe South Seas maybe gleaned from the 
Miltheilwujen der deutschen Geeellechaft far Natur • und Volker- 
kiinde (Martens, in DerJanue {Archie fur Gesch. der Mcdicin), 
and in the publications of Sanskrit scholars. The attempt to 
furnish a more detailed bibliography than the present is always 
confronted with the difficulty of knowing whion of the manifold 
rainlftoations of our subject the reader is interested in. In one 
or other of the lending works here cited, however, the student 
will find a more complete list of works relating to the particular 
field of Inquiry with which he is concerned. 

F. VON Oefele. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Primitive).- 
lvnowledge of the movements of tho heavenly 
bodies is possessed in varying degrees by most 
primitive peoples, in the earlier stages of civiliza- 
tion that continued observation which is necessary 
to arrive at a reasoned explanation, which is 
the foundation of astronomical science, is not 
possible througli lack of proper moans of recording 
its results, nor is it called for by the practical 
requirements of a population which lives chielly 
by hunting. For an agricultural people, however, 
foreknowledge of the recurring seasons becomes 
essential, and it is necessary that some means 
should be found to mark tho proper seasons for 
performing the operations to ensure the food 
supply. In tho stars, with their regular motions 
of rising and setting, primitive man has found the 
earliest and most convenient calendar. In default 
of a theory based upon a series of observations, tho 
supposed movement of the sun rouud the earth, 
the phases of the moon and the motion of the stars, 
the shape and character of the sky, have been 
explained by formula) composed of material drawn 
from tho texture of man’s religious beliofs. The 
celestial Indies, equally with his fellows and ma- 
terial surroundings, ho considers to bo animated 
with a personality like his own, though more 
powerful. Starting from this fundamental assump- 
tion, primitive man lias fashioned for himself, in 
his legends, a fairly complete explanation of the 
celestial phenomena which come under his ob- 
servation. 

X. Sun and moon. —It is almost universal among 
primitive races that both sun and moon should be 
regarded as alive and quasi-human iu nature. 
Their sex differs among different races, but the 
moon is more commonly male and the sun female. 
Relation between them, varying in character, is 
also recognized. Among the Dieri of Australia 
the sun is the daughter of a Dieri woman, who 
after her birth sank into the earth in shame. The 
natives of Encounter Ray say that the sun is a 
woman who has a lover among the doad. Each 
night she descends among the dead. At her rising 
she appears in a red kangaroo skin, given her by 
her lover. A Wofcjobaluk legend relates that the 
sun is a woman who was digging yams and readied 
the West; after wandering round the earth she 
camo back to the other side, and has done the same 


ever since. Tho Wurunjerri say that the sun is the 
sister of every one. This may be compared with 
the story of the origin of the sun told by the 
Arunta. At Alice Springs there is a tradition that 
in the Alcheringa the sun camo out of the earth at 
a spot now marked by a stone in the country of the 
Bandicoot people, in the form of a spirit woman, 
accompanied by two other Pununga women, who 
wero sisters, tne eldor of whom carried a child. 
The spirit woman went up into the sky, and she 
does this every day, visiting the old spot at night 
and rising iu the morning. A medicine- man could 
see her in the hole, but not a person with ordinary 
vision. The two women sottlod among the Bandi- 
coot people, and originated a local sun totem. This 
totem may be compared with the sun totem of the 
Incas. The Bun has a definite relation to each 
individual member of the various divisions, belong- 
ing itself to the Pantinga division, as did the two 
women. Among these people a ceremony con- 
nected with the woman and tne child is performed, 
in which symbols of tho sun are worn. 

The Masai say that the sun married the moon, 
and they had a light. Each damaged the other. 
The sun was so ashamed that he became bright, in 
order that people might not be able to look at him. 
The moon was not ashainod, and it is possible to 
see that her mouth is damaged and that one eye is 
missing. 

It is interesting to note that, while the sun is a 
man and the inoon a woman, tho Masai word for 
Hun, cng-olong , is feminine, and ol-apa, ‘ the moon/ 
is masculine. The Bu&hnmn story goes that the 
sun was an old man, from whose armpit light 
radiated $ some children threw iiirn up in the say, 
where he stuck. 

Occasionally both sun and moon are feminine. 
Among the Mantras tho sun is a woman, who is 
continually being pulled by a string held by her 
lord. The moon is a woman, tho wife of Moyang 
Bortang, who sits in tho moon making noo.sos for 
men. 

(a) Origin and mooements of the sun. — The origin 
of the sun, as related in the Tembeh legend of 
Sam-nior and his battle with Naing, has advanced 
beyond the anthropomorphic stage. When Sam- 
mor had imprisoned Naing, he rolled the lire with 
which he had fought into a ball, and this, as the 
sun, still revolves round the mountain to watch 
Naing. This conception of the sun as inanimate 
is probably due to external influence, but it has a 
parallel among the Gallinomeros of Central Cali- 
fornia, where the hawk and the coyote, after 
jostling one another painfully in the darkness 
which then prevailed, collected two masses of 
inflammable substance ; the hawk then flew un 
into the sky with them, and lighted them Avith 
Hint. They give light as the sun uud the moon. 
The Wurunjerri believe that the sun was made by 
Puppu-imbul, one of the race inhabiting the earth 
while everything avos dark. This personage, it is 
hardly necessary to point out, belongs to the race 
of demiurges of which Prometheus is the type. 

The sun did not always cross the sky in the samo 
leisurely manner as at present. The great feat of 
Maui, the Maori hero, avos that he tamed the sun. 
According to one version, he beat him so unmerci- 
fully that he lamed him, and ho has walked slowly 
ever since. Tu Samoa the sun had a child by a 
Samoan Avonian, who trapped the sun by a rope 
made of vine. Another Samoan lassoed the sun, 
and made him promise to go sloAvly. The same 
or an analogous explanation is found in Aztec 
folk-lore aud iu Nortli America. On the other 
hand, in Australia and in Melanesia the sun did 
not set. In the myth of the aborigines of Victoria, 
Norralie decided that the sun should disappear at 
intervals, and addressed it in an incantation, ( Sun, 
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Bun, burn your wood, burn your internal subs tan re, 
and go down/ The sun now burns his fuel in a 
day, and goes below for fresh firewood (R. Brough 
Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, iv. 430). In Mela* 
nesia Qat (the Melanesian hero) went to Qong 
(‘night*) and begged assistance. The latter put 
him to sleep, and, m twelve hours or bo, crept up 
from the horizon and sent the sun crawling to the 
West (Codrington, J A /, Feb. 1881). In a Brazilian 
myth, a man (' the great serpent*) who owned night 
sent it in a gourd to his daughter on hor marriage ; 
the messengers opened the gourd and let it out. 

Various explanations are given of the sunset. 
The simplest is that the sun sinks into a hole, 
occasionally the hole from which he arose. The 
I)ieri say it sinks into a hole near Lake Eyre, and 
in the night travels underground to the East, in 
the same manner as it was believed to do in ancient 
Egyptian belief. Not infrequently the sunset myth 
bikes the form of a legend of a personal hero plung- 
ing into the body of a personal night. Maui was 
caught in the mouth of Hine-nui-te-po, ‘Great 
Daughter of Night,* and thus brought darkness and 
death into the world. Since then the sun descends 
into the under world, and repeats the battle with 
Hine-nui-te-po every night. An explanation of 
sunset is that Mam took fire, and when it burnt 
him he plunged into the sea. Among the Basutos, 
all men but JLitaolane were devoured by a monster, 
lie also was swallowed, but cut his way out. The 
Zulu story of the rescue of Princess Utombende is 
of a similar character. 

(b) Origin and movements of the moon. --The 
moon occupies a prominent place in primitive folk- 
lore for which her periodical growth, diminution, 
and disappearance, phases more marked than those 
of the sun, may not unreasonably be held to he 
responsible. Like the sun, the moon is regarded 
as a living person. Allusion has already been 
made to the variation in the attribution of rcx to 
tho moon among diil'erent peoples. One or two 
further instances which illustrate other points of 
lunar mythology may be added. Among the 
Aruntus the moon is a big man ( ctvoa oknurcha ). 
They say that, when there was no moon in the Bky, 
a man died and rose again as a boy. The people 
ran away. He said, 4 l)o not run away or you will 
die. I shall die, but will rise again in the sky.* 
He grew up ami died, reappearing as the moon. 
Since then he dies periodically. When he is not 
visible, be goes away to his two wives who live in 
the west. A second legend of the origin of the 
moon, which is found among the same tribes, 
relates that the moon was carried by a blackfellow 
in the hollow of his shield, who hid it in a cleft of 
the rocks during the day. Once it was stolon from 
his shield while lying on the ground. He pursued 
the robber but could not catch him, so lie shouted 
that the moon should go up into the sky and give 
light to the people during tho night. In South- 
East Victoria in one myth the moon is an old man 
who climbed a tree t-o pick grubs. His sons made 
the tree grow to the sky, where lie became tho 
moon. The Diori say that there was once no moon ; 
the old men held a council, and a mura-mura gave 
them a moon in order that they might know when 
to hold their ceremonies. The same reason for the 
mcon*B existence is given among the Tod as. 

The marks on the face of the moon are explained 
in various ways. The Eskimos say that these 
marks are the ashes which were smeared on his 
face by his sister the sun, when he tried to embrace 
her. Among the Bcsisi it is said that their chief an- 
cestor Galler Engkoh once fell to earth and climbed 
back to the rnoon by means of a festoon which 
he plaited. His comrade Porang Aliyan ascended 
witli Engkoh, but the latter slipped back quickly, 
taking his rope with him. Doran# now dwells in 
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the moon, protecting the souls of the dead who 
visit the moon from wild beasts. The Mantras 
believe the dark spots on the moon to he a tree. 
The Malays see in the moon a Imnyan tree, under 
which sits a hunchback plaiting a fishing lino. 
When the line is finished, he will fish up everything 
on earth, but a rat always gnaws away the lino. 
This belief also occurs in Sumatra. The Malays 
also say ‘the moon is great with a mouse deer/ a 
belief possibly derived from the Sanskrit idea of 
the liaro which was taken up into the moon for 
protection. In Mexico it was said that a god 
smote the moon in the face with a rabbit (Salmgun, 
viii. 2) ; in Zululand and Tibet a bare was trans- 
lated to the moon. The connexion between the 
have and the moon is also found among the Nama- 
quas of {South Africa. The hare was sent to men 
to confer upon them a return to life after death, 
hut by a mistake in the message mado them mortal. 
In Fiji the same point of human mortality was 
argued between the moon and the rat. The latter 
prevailed. 

The Wotjobaluk also connect the moon with a 
resurrection after death. When all animals were 
men and women, the moon used to say, 1 You up 
again,* and the dead came to life. An old man 
said, ‘ Let them remain dead * ; none then came to 
life except the moon. The connexion is obviously 
suggested by the necessity for finding an explana- 
tion of tho phases of tho moon. Various explana- 
tions are current. The Masai say that the sun 
carries the moon in his arms when site is tired. 
After carrying hor for two days, he leaves her in 
his setting-place. On tho fourth day she is 
visible to donkeys. On the fifth day men and 
cattle see her again. The Wiimbaio say that the 
moon did not die periodically until so ordered by 
Nurelli. Tho natives of Encounter Bay held that 
tho moon was a dissipated woman who spent her 
time among the men, but when she wasted away 
they drove her out. While she is in seclusion she 
feeds upon nourishing roots and becomes plump 
again (Brough Smyth, op. cit. i. 432). 

(c) Eclipses. -Ail eclipse, whether of the sun or 
of the moon, is at all times regarded with dread ; 
it is almost universally believed, at the early stages 
at least, to be caused by a monster who devours, 
or attempts to devour, the luminary. See art. 
Prodigies and Portents, vol. x. p. 368 f. 

2. Stars.— The belief that the stars are great 
men and divinities translated to the heavens occurs 
among nearly every people in the world. Stars 
are grouped together in constellations which re- 
present persons, many of them large, sometimes 
including one or more of the constellations of our 
astronomy. The inhabitants of Torres Straits in- 
clude in their constellation Tugai — a hero who 
stands at the head of a canoe bolding a spear and 
a bunch of fruit— the Southern (boss, Scorpio, 
Sagittarius, Corvus, and stars of Lupus and Cen- 
taurus. The 1 Shark * include* the Great Bear and 
Arcturus and Gemma. In New Zealand Orion’s 
Belt is Maui*s Elbow, while the Southern (’loss is 
identified with the stern of the canoe of Tamarote. 
Among tho Wurunjerri of Australia a and /3 Cruris 
and a and p Centauri ami other stars are the sons 
of Bunjil, the latter himself being Altair. Two 
stars on either side of him are Ills wives, who belong 
to the black swan totem, while his brother Nurong 
and bis wives are An tares and adjacent stars. 
Bunjil and bis sons were translated to the sky in 
a whirlwind. The whole group is intimately con- 
nected with the totemio system, Bunjil or Pund-jel 
being an Australian demiurge. At Alice Springs 
in Australia the Aruntas say the Evening Star is a 
woman who went into the earth at a snot marked 
by n white stone at Temple Bar in I he Macdonncll 
liangc, leaving her rhurmga behind. Every child 
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conceived at this stone belongs to the Evening Star 
totem, although it is in the lizard totem country, 
and any child conceived near the stone is a lizard. 
Orion's Belt is said to be a group of young men 
dancing corroboree. Jupiter, the ‘foot of day’ 
(Ginabong-Bearp), was a chief among the old 
spirits, a race translated before the appearance of 
man. Among the Eskimos of Greenland, Orion’s 
Belt is ‘the Lost Ones,’ a number of seal hunters 
who lost their way borne. The Pleiades, an ex- 
tremely important group of stars for primitive 
peoples, were known to the Indians of North 
America as * the Dancers,' to the Lapps as a com- 
pany of virgins, and to the Australians as a group 
of girls playing corroboree. The Aruntas believed 
them to lie women who went up into the sky and 
have remained there ever since. A legend of the 
Wurunjorri runs that, when some young women 
were digging yams, the crow stole their yam sticks. 
They were swept into the air, when Bellin-Bcllin 
let the whirlwind out of the bag, and the stars are 
the fire on the end of their yam sticks. Another 
version says that the group is Bunjil's daughter 
and two men who were turned into women by Bun- 
jil's son, each receiving yam sticks flora Bunjil’s 
daughter. The almost unvarying association of 
the Pleiades with women among different races is 
remarkable. It thus appears that the legends 
which attribute an heroic and human origm to 
the stars and constellations contain the germs of 
conceptions which have been utilized by modern 
astronomy in mapping out the heavens. 

Stars, however, are not always translated human, 
divine, and • semi '-divine beings. Allusion lias 
already been made to the Malay and Sakai belief 
that stars are clefts in a superincumbent rock. 
Take-mahuta, in the Polynesian story, after separ- 
ating bis father and his mother, stuck stars all 
over his father’s body. Maui, after slaying his 
sons, placed an eye of each in tho heaven as the 
morning and evening star respectively— a story 
which represents a transition stage between the 
two groups of animate ami inanimate origin. 

It is not surprising to find the stars regarded as 
the moon’s children. The Mantras say that once 
the sun and moon, who were both women, had 
many children, tho stars. They agreed to devour 
them. While the sun did as agreed, the moon hid 
her children, producing them afterwards. The sun, 
being very angry, now pursues the moon but can- 
not catch her, though sometimes she succeeds in 
biting her, causing an eclipse. The same story is 
told by the Hob of Chota Nagpur. In this story, 
however, the sun threw a hatchet at the moon and 
cut her in two. 

For practical purposes among most primitive 
peoples the stars perform a more important func- 
tion than the sun. By their rising and setting tho 
times of the feasts ana ceremonies are determined, 
and among agricultural peoples their movements 
serve as a calendar by which the various operations 
in cultivating the soil are regulated. In tho Torres 
Straits, Tagai marks the time for new yams and 
the migrations of turtle ; Seg, the time for another 
kind of yam. The Murray Islanders also use 
Tagai as a mark in navigation. The rising of the 
constellation Dorgai, which coincides with the 
North-West Monsoon, is the time to ‘make dance.' 
The natives of Borneo, especially the Dayaks, 
watch for the Pleiades to determine when to 
prepare their ground for planting. When it is 
estimated that the wet season is approaching, men 
are sent to the forest to watch for the rising of the 
Pleiades. The Kenyahs and Kayans of Borneo 
measure the length of tho sun's shadow by means 
of a marked stick with the samo object (C. Hose, 
JRAS, Straits Branch, Jan. 1905). The importance 
of such observation of sidereal phenomena is evi- 
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dent when it is remembered that in tropical regions 
the seasons bring little or no sign of change to 
serve os the farmer's calendar. The Masai recog- 
nize that the rainy season is approaching when 
they see the Pleiades, while in the Society Islands 
tho year is divided into two halves, Matari-i-inia 
and Matari-i-raro according as this constellation is 
visible above the horizon after sunset or not. In 
fact, over nearly the whole world the rising of the 
Pleiades is the beginning of the year or a cycle, 
marks the time for feasts, and is an occasion of 
ceremonial observance. It may bo recalled in 
passing that Penrose found that the Hecatompedon 
and the old Erechtheum had been ascribed to the 
heliacal rising of tho Pleiades on May day ; and in 
Britain, it is suggested, while Stonehenge appears 
to have been built in relation to the rising of the 
sun at the summer solstice, the ' Hurlers ' in Corn- 
wall on prima facie evidence seem to have boon 
built in relation to the heliacal rising of tho Pleiades 
on May morning B.C. 1(500 approximately. 

In some cases the use of tne stars as a calendar 
is not immediately obvious, but is a matter of 
interpretation. In Australia, Yuree and Waniel 
(Castor and Pollux) pursue the Kangaroo (Capella) 
and kill him at the beginning of the great neat, 
and the mirage is the smoke of the firo they roast 
him by. Marpcan-Kurrk and Neilloan (Arcturus 
and Lyra) discovered the ant-pupa and the eggs of 
the loan bird and taught the aborigines to use 
them for food. As Tylor points out, these legends 
and their analogues may fairly bo interpreted as 
indicating the seasons when the pupa and eggs 
may be found, the great heat expected, and so 
forth. 

3 . Signs and omens. — Tho train of thought 
underlying primitive astronomical theory would 
seern peculiarly adapted to foster the magical con- 
ceptions and analogies upon which astrological 
reasoning is based. Omens and signs, favourable 
and unfavourable, are and have always been the 
object of constant observation in the past of savage 
and semi-civilized people. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that peculiar powers in controlling human 
events should be attributed to those heavenly 
bodies which are regarded as endowed with powers 
similar to but greater than those possessed by 
human beings. Even when a stage has been 
reached at which the magic powers of the witch 
no longer gain credence, belief in the power of tho 
moon or the first star of tho ovening to grant a 
wish remains as evidence of a time when tho favour 
of the heavenly bodies was essential to buccoss. 
Lacking tho knowledge necessary for Lite pseudo- 
scientific cartography of astrology, primitive races 
never attained the heights of judicial astrology. 
Yet the belief that, for instance, a child born unuer 
Leo would possess qualities usually associated with 
a lion is one with which a savage would find him- 
self in full sympathy. The Malays possess an 
claborato system oy which the year is mapped out 
into lucky and unlucky periods depending upon 
a rotation of days, each associated with deities, 
planets, and lucky and unlucky colours, and are 
acquainted with the use of tne magic squares. 
But their astrological science has been borrowed 
from the Hindus and Arabs. In the case of races 
which may truly be described as primitive, tho 
germ of the science rather than the science itself 
is found, while vestigial traces of these primitive 
beliefs linger in the popular folk-lore of civilized 
countries. Tho belief that the weather changes 
with tho phases of the moon is found among the 
Ewe peoples of West Africa, where a certain 
number of days’ rain is said to accompany each of 
the four changes of the moon. At these times they 
are forbidden to take purgatives, and children ana 
cattle are born. At the rasing of Ez& (Orion) rain 
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falls for seven days in accordance with the number 
of stars in the group ; three days’ rain follows the 
rising of the group Atielo, while the star Toro is 
peculiarly favourable to huntsmen, who call this 
time Ladorabe, 'animal chop grass' (P. Fr. MUller, 

' Folkloristiache Ewhetexte^ (G5-Dialekt), Globus , 
lxxix. Jan. 17, 1901). Those beliefs, however, may 
be regarded as generalizations from imperfect data 
assisted by magic, rather than as originating in 
a magical connexion. A less doubtful case of 
intimate relation between celestial and terrestrial 
phenomena oocurs in the widely distributed belief, 
still common in European folk-lore, that fertility of 
crops and success in an enterprise depend on an 
action undertaken under a waning moon. The 
Lithuanians wean boys on a waxing, and girls on 
a waning moon, believing that in the one case it 
provides strength, in the other, slenderness and 
grace. 

An instance of a belief which most nearly ap- 
proaches judicial astrology is quoted by Tylor 
{Prim. Cult. 4 i. 129) from Shortland. The Maoris 
when besieging a ‘pa’ believed that the result 
could be foretold by the relative position of Venus 
and the moon ; if the planet were above the moon, 
the foe would conquer; if below, the home force 
would be victorious. 

LrncRATtTHK. — No comprehensive study of primitive astronomy 
on scientific lines has been made; reference to astronomical 
legends and a few identifications of stars known to the natives 
will be found scattered in works dealing with individual races. 
General principles of study will be found In E. B. Tylor, 
Prim. Cult.* 2 vols., 1904, and A. Lang, Myth , Rit. and Relig. 
1809. See also Sir N. Lockyer, Datm of Autonomy, 1894. 
For ceremonies connected with the Pleiades see R. Andree in 
Globus , Ixiv. no. 22. Instances here quoted are taken chiefly 
from W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic. 1900; Skeat-Blagden, 
Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula , 1900 ; A. W. Howitt, 
Nat. Tr. of S.E. Aust ., 1906; Spencer-GUlen, Nat. Tr. of 
Cent. Aust., 1898 ; A. C. H addon, Head Ilunters, 1901 ; A. C. 
Hollis, The Masai , 1906 ; Sir G. Grey, Polynesian Mythology , 
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SUN, MOON, AND STARS (American).— 
I. Sources. — A large part of our knowledge of the 
astrology and astronomy of tho American Indians 
is derived from their traditions as reported by 
early European and American missionaries and 
travellers. These writers had the advantage of 
contact with tlie various tribes before European 
influence had extensively modified their modes of 
thought, but they paid little attention to astro- 
nomical traditions. The few constellations men- 
tioned by them are seldom identified, and the 
identifications are frequently indefinite or in- 
correct. A number of works by native authors 
give tribal tradition in authentic form, but little 
astronomy. 

In Mexico and Yucatan a few codices, which escaped destruc- 
tion at the hands of the Spanish priests, contain many complex 
astronomical symbols of which littlo is definitely known os yet, 
but from which, undoubtedly, much will eventually be learned. 
They are supplemented by hieroglyphs on structures and 
monuments. In Guatemala there Is the Popd Vuh, or * Book 
of the People ’ (ed. and tr. Brasseur de Bourbourg, Paris, 1861), 
and in Peru Salcamayhua's Spanish account of Aymara Quichua 
antiquities (tr. Markham, Hakluyt Society, 1873). These 
manuscripts either are of pre-Columbian origin or present 
pre-Columbian material witn slight European modifications. 
They include some myths and legends having an astronomical 
basis (cf. Also Brin ton, Annals of (As Cakohiquels , Philadelphia, 
1885; and Tres reunions* do antigUedade* peruana*, ed. 
Ximenex de la Espada, Madrid, 1879). Until recently even 
scientific travellers have often shown indifference towards 
astronomical traditions, but ethnologist* now reoognizo tho 
importance of this subject and are collecting material which, 
in spite of the long contact between Indians and Europeans, 
affords sufficient evidence of native origin. 

In North America these traditions are supplemented by a 
few valuable star charts. Three have recently been collected 
amongst the Osages, Pawnees, and Huichols (Dorsey, in 
9 RBBW, p. 878; field Columbian Museum Report, xl. pi. 72 ; 
Lumholts, In Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural 
History , iii. 67 ff.). The two first are intimately associated 
with the ritual of the tribal secret societies. The Osage chart 
represents the Hyades, Pleiades, morning and evening stars, 
sun and moon, and probably the Milky Wav and part of 
Scorpio. The Pawnee chart shows the Pole Star, Great and 
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Little Bear, Northern Grown, Orion, Hyades. Pleiades, Milky 
Way, and probably Capella ; that of the Huichols depicts as 
stars or constellations the Scorpion (Soorpio) and its Heart 
(An tares), the Deer (Taurus?), which is pursued by the Dog, a 
Woman bearing a ohild, the Grab, Beehive, Humming Bird, 
and other objects. The winter oounta of the Western tribes 
represented each year by some important event, which is 
pictured upon a buffalo hide. Naturally they Include astro- 
nomical figures. That of Lone Dog, for oxample, presents the 
meteoric shower of 1883, a comet, and a solar eclipse. The 
altars of Pueblo secret societies furnish numerous stellar 
symbols, as is shown by the researches of Cushing and Fewkes 
In RBEW, JAFL, and Amer. Anthropologist. Tablets in* 
scribed with astronomical characters have been found at Rock- 
ford, Illinois, Mitchell Go., North Carolina, and In Missouri. 
Excepting the rayed solar face, crescent moon, and morning 
and evening stars, the characters upon these tablets have not 
been satisfactorily deciphered.! 

The Mexican calendar stones present another and an elaborate 
source of astronomical symbolism, to which considerable study 
has been directed (see Calendar [Mexican]). Inscribed stones 
of astronomical significance have also been found in the Ghiboha 
region of Colombia. The symbols seem to correspond with 
those ascribed to the Chibcha calendar and constellations by 
Duquesne (cf. Bollaert, Antiquarian Researches, London, 1860 ; 
also Humboldt, Researohts, and Lemly, in Century Mag., 1891, 
p. 886). A circular gold * zodiac ’ from Cuzco presents a solar 
rayed face surrounded by twelve unknown symbols (Bollaert, 
op. cit. p. 146 ; Markham. Cum and Lima . London, 1866, pp. 
107-108 ; Winsor, Critical and Narrative History of America , 
Boston, 1884-1889, 1. 236> A wooden box from the west coast 
of South America figured by Kingsborough ( Mexican Antiqui- 
ties, London, 1881, tv.) presents Peruvian symbols of the sun 
and moon, Orion, Taurus, the Pleiades, and other constellations, 
but they are associated with symbols of European origin. 

A most valuable source of astronomical knowledge is the 
Peruvian star chart of Salcamavhua, a pure-blooded Aymara 
of the ruling class, who wrote during the first quarter of the 
17th century. With the exception of a prudential reference to 
the symbol of the Southern Cross, this chart presents only 
native concepts. It gives symbols of the sun and moon, 
morning and evening stars, southern pole. Coal Hack, Milky 
Way, and all the zodiacal asterisms (cf. llagar, in Compte Rendu 
du Congrto international des Anufriaarustes, Paris, 1900, p. 
271 ff.). 


2. Scientific knowledge.— The use of gnomons, 
natural and artificial, was wide-spread in America. 
Amongst many of the tribes there are still old men 
who delight in determining the seasons and the 
time of day by the position and direction of the 
solar shadows. The Pueblos have measured and 


named the sunrise points on the eastern horizon so 
as to divide the year into two periods of six 
months, and the time of the equinox is determined 
with great care. The Zuftis used as a gnomon an 
erect sandstone slab adorned with a solar efiigy 
(Dellenbaugh, North Americans of Yesterday , New 
York, 1901, pp. 305-306; Fewkes, Annual Cere- 
monies at Walpi , Leyden, 1895). 

At Chapultepec, in 1776, a stone was found 
under which three crossed arrows pointed accu- 
rately to the equinoctial and solstitial Bunrise 
points (Bollaert, in Memoirs of the Anthropological 
Society of London , i. 210 ft'.). The main doorway 
of the chief temple of Cuzco fronted the north-east, 
so that at the June solstice the rays of the rising 
sun would penetrate into the temple and illumine 
the solar plate at the opposite ena, thus recalling 
the temples of Egypt and Greece ; and the early 
Christian cathedrals oriented to the sunrise point 
on the day of the saint to whom they wore 
dedicated. It is not unlikely that the orientation 
of Mexican and Peruvian structures will enable 


future investigators to determine the dates of 
their construction by means of the method so 
brilliantly pursued by Lockyer in Egypt and 
Penrose in Greece (Lockyer, Dawn of Astronomy, 
London, 1894). Beebe has shown that the mono- 
lithic gateway and a large stone platform at 
Tiahuanaco probably served as a solar dial. The 


i Sea Proceedings of Davenport Aoad. of Soiences ; J. P. 
McLean, The Mound Builders, Cincinnati, 1879, p. 118 ; Short, 
North Americans of Antiquity . New York, 1880, p. 88. 
W. S. Beebe, who made a special study of the Davenport 
and Piqua tablets, attempted a full explanation of both. He 
makes the former wholly and the latter partly astronomloal, 
but his interpretation of the latter stands little chance of 
acceptance in the present stage of our knowledge. A copy 
of his privately printed notes Is deposited in the Davenport 
Academy, Davenport, Iowa. One Is in the author’s possession. 
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sides of the pyramids of Mexico and Central 
America are often aligned to the cardinal points. 
In Mexico, Nobel describes a perpendicular shaft 
in the pyramid of Xochicalco which permitted the 
rays of the zenith sun to fall upon an altar in an 
interior chamber. The shadows cast by the steps 
of the pyramid of Papantla were observed for 
calendar purposes (Humboldt, Researches, ii. 87), 
and tradition indicates a similar use of the steps 
and platforms at Cuzco known os the 1 Monkeys* 
Dance. 1 Mrs. Zelia Nutlall, moreover (Boas 
Anniversary Volume , New York, 1906, pp. 290-299), 
points out various pictographs in tne Mexican 
codices which represent priests observing the stars 
to determine the time. The different divisions of 
time were marked by the sonnding of drams or 
trumpets in the temples. The priests used various 
methods to fix the position of the asterisms. They 
observed them through the doorway of the temple, 
which was elevated above the surrounding country, 
sometimes placing forked or bifurcated sticks 
within the doorway to define the position more 
exactly, and sometimes using a peculiar figure 
representing the drawn-up limbs of a seated man 
for tile same purpose. A possible use of rows of 
upright sticks is also indicated. 

The Peruvians are also said to have noted the 
solstices and equinoxes by means of the shadows 
cast by certain columns. Those on the equator 
were held most sacred, because at the equinox 
they cast no shadow ((iarcilasso de la Vega, 
Commentaries reales de los Incas , vi. 22). These 
columns have never been found, but circular 
stone sun-dials, called intihuatana, ‘the sun tied 
up,* exist on the Carmenca hill at Cuzco, where 
the 'columns’ are said to have stood, and else- 
where. A shadow is cast thereon by a small erect 
stone, which, Squier suggests, may rightly have 
been known as the inti rucana , or * sun-finger.* 

Alleged telescopic tubes have been found in the 
mounds of the United States and in Peru (Bollaert, 
op. cit. pp. 213, 276; du Gourcq, in Popular 
Science Monthly , xlv. 832), but were probably used 
by the physicians, who in the latter country were 
expert in sucking poison from wounds and diseased 
tissues. The Mexican astronomers, however, seem 
to have employed obsidian mirrors in their observa- 
tions (Nutt all, ‘Fundamental Principles of New 
and Old World Civilization,* in Peabody Museum 
Publications , ii., Cambridge, Mass., 1901). 

The more advanced American nations, such as 
the Mayas and Aztecs of Mexico, and tho Ay mar as 
and Quichuas of Peru, seem to have attained an 
astronomical knowledge nearly, if not fully, equal 
to that of any people prior to the invention of tele- 
scopes; they had learnt all thAt could be learnt 
by the unaided eye. Their principal practical 
incentive to stellar observation was the accurate 
determination of seed-time and harvest, this being 
elaborated into a calendar. They do not seem to 
have attained to the heliocentric system, but 
they knew the cause of the lunar phases, and 
distinguished the five brighter planets. The 
Mexicans estimated their synodic periods accu- 
rately, and the Peruvians observed the sun-spots 
(Humboldt, Vues des CordilUres, ii. 302, Researches , 
ii. 173 ; Salcamayhua, op. cit . p. 131 ; du Gourcq, 
op. cit . p. 825), large spots being sometimes visible 
to the naked eye through the mist or light cloud 
igarua) which is of common occurrence in Peru. 
In some myths the sun and other celestial bodies, 
and even the earth, are represented as balls or 

f lobes. This does not necessarily imply either 
Suropean influence or exact knowledge. It may 
be an analogy derived from the supposed hollow 
ball of the sky. 

3. Astrology.— A system of astrology was un- 
doubtedly in vogue in America. The T&nalamatl, 


or book of lucky and unlucky days, included in 
the Mexican coaioes, indicates the propitious. and 
unpropitious times for performing certain actions. 
In the Codex Yaticanus a human figure appears 
surrounded by the day signs, which have also 
zodiacal associations. The commentator says that 
the influence of month signs upon the moment of 
birth was an established belief. 

‘ The Mexicans,* says S&hagun ( Historia general 
de las cosas de Nuevo Espafla , iv. Introd. ), ‘take 
much c&re to know the day and hour of birth of 
each person in order to oonjecture his destiny, life, 
and death, but they do not base their prognostica- 
tions upon the positions of the stars.* Nevertheless, 
the stars warn a god that he most go away in five 
years (H. Phillips, jun., in Proc. of American 
Philosophical Soc . xxi. 617 f. [Philadelphia]). In 
Guatemala diviners were called upon to determine 
the propitious date for each monthly festival. As 
soon as a child was born, it was brought before 
the diviner, who, observing the day of birth, told 
what the child would be and what disposition it 
would Bhow. He announced these things after 
consulting a book which contained the month and 
day signs (Ximcnez, Las Historias del origeti de 
los Indios de Guatemala , Vienna, 1857, pp. 158- 
160). In Peru one class of priests devoted them- 
selves to divination by observation of the stars, 
and the chief priest dwelt away from the Inca 
capital that he might observe them and meditate 
more freely upon them. In the solitude of the 
mountain deserts lived priests who contemplated 
and adored the stars ‘almost without ceasing.' 
People visited them to learn about lost articles, 
absent friends, and future events. Even the wild 
tribes of Eastern Peru regard some constellations 
as propitious to man, others as hostile (Lorente, 
Hist, del Peru , Lima, 1860, p. 229; Markham, 
Cuzco and Lima ; von Tschudi, Travels in Peru , 
New York, 1854, p. 288; ‘lielacion anonima,* in 
Tres relaciones de antigiiedades peruanas , pp. 
157, 164, 178). 

Ii is said that the coming of the Spaniards had been pre- 
dicted many times bv these observations. Atabualpa’a general 
is quoted as saying to his ruler just before the arrival of the 
Spaniards became known : * My lord, 1 watched the stars last 
night, and saw in them the presage of a great calamity.' 
Later, Atahualpa himself declared that the appearance of a 
comet in the Sword of Perseus presaged the death of a man of 
high rank, and that a similar sign had been seen in the skies 
a short time before the death of bis father, Huayna Ccapao. 
He was murdered soon after. A diviner, by observing the 
appearance of the moon, is said to have foretold to Huayna 
Ccapac the civil war between his sons and the destruction of 
the Inca rule. Comets and a thunderbolt which fell upon that 
Inca's Cusco palace oooasioned analogous predictions. Similar 
prophecies in Mexico were not so dearly attributed to the 
stars (G&rcilasso, Covimentarioe reale*, tr. Markham, Hakluyt 
Society, v. 29, lx. 14 ; Humboldt. Vie ws of Nature, London, 
I860, p. 429 ; Prescott, Conquest of Peru, bk. il. ch. 6). 

4. Ritual.— The ceremonials of the various tribes 
also include astronomical features ; in fact many 
of their elements seem to have originated in the 
wish to imitate on earth the aspects and move- 
ments of the celestial world. Too imitations of 
animalB in the dances of the primitive tribes arise 
among those more advanced to elaborate figures, 
dances, and processions reflecting the orderly 
movement of the sun and stars across the sky 
and the progress of time and of the seasons. The 
American Indians as a whole are a thoughtful and 
religions race, much given to ceremonials. Even 
their games and sports, even their ordinary details 
of domestic life, are made part of the religions 
ritual to be ceremonially performed, and from 
the grandest to the most insignificant details of 
their ritual much is based upon astronomical 
symbolism. 

In the various ball games found from one end of 
the continent to the other, the movement of the 
ball originally represented that of the sun (Brinton, 
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Myths of the New World, New York, 1868, 
American Hero Mythe, Philadelphia, 1882, p. 110). 
Among the Cherokees, prior to the contest, the 
opposing teams were carefully instructed in the 
use of magic formulas, and the issue was sup- 
posed to depend upon the amount of magic power 
thereby developed (Mooney, in 7 RBEW , p. 301 if.). 
In Yucatan and Central America the ball court 
itself represented the celestial field. The game was 
won by the player who drove the ball through 
a stone ring upon which two interlaced serpents, 
symbols of the eternal years, were sculptured. The 
Popol Vuh describes contests at this game, the 
result of which determined the control of Xibalba , 
or Shadow Land ; and Mrs. Nuttall asserts that 
the ball courts were also used as astronomical 
observatories. The Araucanians saw the divine 
will in the result of the game, and used it to 
decide the fate of those accused of crime. 

It is probable that the. annual oeremonial hunts, 
once common in the South-western United States, 
formed a terrestrial imitation of the celestial 
Hunter, as in Peru, and foot-races also symbolized 
the solar journey. In the Mexican game of ‘ those 
who fly’ the celestial revolution was symbolized 
by four men masked as eagles who circled about 
a pole at the end of four cords wound round it 
(Clavigero, Historia, ed. Mora, Mexico, 1844; 
Nuttall, op. cit . p. 24 f.). Dice games, common 
in North America, reflect the celestial imagery 
on both dice and board. The Mexican game of 
Patolli uses a cruciform board representing the 
four celestial regions, through the divisions of 
which a stone marker progresses like one of the 
celestial bodies (Sahagun, op. cit. vi. 8; Culin, 

* American Indian Games * in RBEW ; Nuttall, 

S o. cit. pp. 82, 87). A serpent-dance in which the 
ancers imitated the motion of the serpent existed 
until recently among the Miomaos and other 
Northern tribes, and in Peru. In the North the 
dance symbolized the movement of the Pleiades 
across tne sky (Hagar, in Congr&s international dee 
Americanist es. New York, 1902, and JAFL xiii. 
92 if.). The famous serpent-dance of the Hopis, 
figured on Mexican and Central Amerioan monu- 
ments, was a rain-making ceremonial performed 
in August under the sign of the Tiger Sun (Leo). 
The well-known mural paintings in the Temple of 
the Tigers at Chichen Itza represent a similar 
ceremony also dedicated to the Tiger Sun. In the 
Mandan buffalo-dance, twelve dancers divided into 

B of four represented the cardinal points, and 
bss also the twelve regions and tne months. 
Two of the middle four were painted black and 
dotted white to represent the night sky and the 
stars. The other two, painted rea, personated the 
day (C&tlin, in Smithsonian Report, 1885, p. 359), 
ana the movement represented alternating day 
and night. The Natchez ceremonially gathered 
to watch the rising and Betting solstitial sun 
through the doorway of their temple. The sun- 
dances of various tnbes dramatize the progress of 
time and the seasons. The nocturnal Iroquois 
feast of the dead seems to have celebrated the 
return of the spirits to earth over the Milky Way 
in spring and fall. 

At the end of each fifty-two years’ period the 
Mexicans expected that the midnight culmination 
of the Pleiades would mark the end of the cosmos, 
or its renewal for a like period. All fires were 
extinguished, and the advance of the Pleiades 
towards the oritical point was observed from the 
summit of the mountain called ‘ Hill of the 8 tar.’ 
The stars having passed the meridian, a fire was 
kindled upon the summit, from which fires were 
re-lighted elsewhere, and the people gave them- 
selves over to rejoicing (Sahagun, op. cit. tom. i 
lib. 4, tom. ii, fib. It Torquemada, Monarquia 
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Indiana, tom. ii. 292-295; Boturini, Idm, pp. 
18-21 ; Clavigero, Storia antka del Meeewo, 
tom. ii. pp. 62, 84, 85 ; Mendiota, HE, p. 101 ; 
AcoBta, Hist. de las Yndias, pp. 398-399). In 
Peru as in Mexico this date marked the entrance 
of the sun into the sign of the dead, symbolizing 
death, destruction, and renewal. 

The rising of the morning star, the Pleiades, 
and Gemini was hailed with songs and dances by 
many tribes. In Mexico there was an annual 
sacrifice of a human being, who enacted the yearly 
course of the sun. ne ceremonially ascended the 
steps of the teocalli, or god-house, to represent 
the sun climbing from the south to the northern 
solstice. At the moment when the sun reached 
the meridian he was slain, and his body was 
hurled down the steps to represent the declining 
course of the sun after tne northern solstice 
(Hagar, Peruvian Astronomy). Similarly, among 
the Chibchas a human victim fastened on a pole 
was annually slain by the arrows discharged by 
a ceremonial procession of people masked ana 
costumed to represent the various zodiacal aster- 
isms (Dnquesne, in Bollaert, Antiquarian Re- 
searches, p. 47). 

About tne time of the December Bolstice, though 
in recent times not every year, the Skidi Pawnees 
sacrificed a maiden to the morning star. There 
is no reason to doubt the indigenous origin of this 
very remarkable and suggestive ritual, which is 
described in art. Pawnee, vol. ix. p. 699*. 

In similar obstacle legends among the more 
advanced tribal families of the American Indians 
there are indications that the astronomical sym- 
bolism was itself used to typify as the ultimate 
meaning the progress of tlie human soul (cf. 
Dorsey, in CongrSs international dcs American- 
istes , XV < session , Quebec, 1907, ii. 66-70, and 
Natalie Curtis, The Indians' Book, New York, 
1907, pp. 102, 103 ; the deductions are the writer’s, 
and will be found further developed in his Peruvian 
Astronomy). 

A monthly ritual is known to have existed 
among the Pueblos, Mexicans, Mayas, Central 
American tribes, Peruvians, and probably the 
Chibchas. Among all of them the features of 
these festivals referred to some attribute of the 
zodiacal asterism through which the Bun was 
supposed to be passing &t the time. 

Tne plan of tne Peruvian temple of Caclia, or 
* the messenger,’ as well as the remarkable legend 
connected with it, points to a ceremonial procession 
enacting the yearly course of the sun within the 
building. The importance of the stellar cult in 
Peru is indicated by the fact that the Peruvians 
made images of all tiieir constellations. 

5. Mythology and star-lore.— The arch of the 
sky was generally regarded as a kind of transparent 
roof, over which tho heavenly bodies walk. The 
Chinooks on the north-west coast and the Peru- 
vians represented it by two oblique lines meeting 
in an acute angle. Possibly tne ‘Maya arch’ 
possessed a similar symbolism. 1 On the Peruvian 
box the sky is seen as a woman’s breast. It forms 
the clothing of the Huichol eagle-goddess and of 
the wife of the Pawnee Spirit of Life, and is 

S ymbolized by the concave interior curve of some 
entral American and Pueblo vases (Dorsey, op. cit. 
p. xviii ; Stevenson, op. cit . p. 24). Above the sky 
dwells the Sun Father, with his wife the Moon 
Mother (who is sometimes also his sister), attended 
by the divine pair of the morning and evening 
stars, and surrounded by their stellar children. 

The sun and moon were regarded as the pro- 
genitors of the stars and of mankind, but seldom 
or never as the supreme celestial powers. They 

1 Collection of A. P. Chamberlain ; Hagar, Peruvian Astron- 
omy, Salcamayhua Chart 
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were the obiectB of a celestial cult existing practic- 
ally everywhere in America, in which, at different 
times ana places, sun, moon, and various constella- 
tions seem to have assumed predominance without 
occasioning more than a relative change of influence. 
Nor is there much evidence of conflict between the 
votaries of the various aspects of the astronomical 
cults. Sectarianism was almost unknown in the 
natural religions of America; such tortures and 

S executions as existed in Mexico, for example, 
ad little or no connexion with religious or theo- 
logical differences. In Mexican tradition two 
men, one of them leprous, threw themselves into 
a fire and came out respectively the sun and the 
moon. 

The gender of the Bun and moon is sometimes 
reversed. A legend found in almost identical form 
among the Eskimos, the Cherokees, and the 
Amazon tribes personifies the moon as a man who 
secretly visited nis sister at night. She, desiring 
to identify her unknown visitor, rubbed upon his 
face some black substance, which produced the 
lunar spots. A similar legend occurs among the 
Caddos (Dorsey, Traditions of the Caddo , Washing- 
ton, 1905, pp. 11-12). The Iroquois saw in these 
spots an old woman who each month stirs a bowl 
of hominy with her cat (dog ?) seated beside her. 
The Peruvians interpreted them as resulting from 
the embraces of a fox enamoured of her beauty ; 
the Mexicans as a form of a rabbit, with which the 
gods struck the face of the moon, wishing to lessen 
its light, which formerly was as great as that of 
the sun. According to the Mexicans, the moon is 
always running after the sun, but never overtakes 
him. The divine being Quetzalcontl made his son 
the sun, the god of water made his the moon 
(Phillips, op. at.). The Onas of Patagonia make 
the sun pursue the moon (his wife) because she 
overheard some of the secrets of the male secret 
society. In terror she sprang off a cliff, the sun 
followed, and both jumped into the sky, where 
the pursuit continues (Barclay, in Geographical 
Journal , xxii. 62). In Corvichan tradition the 
sun, moon, and stars were shut up in three boxes, 
which were opened by the hero Yehl, whereupon 
they escaped to the sky (Deans, in AAOJ x. 111). 

In higher Peruvian symbolism, the sun was tied 
by an invisible cord to the invisible pole of the sky, 
and was driven round it like a llama by the 
power of the Universal Spirit, although generally, 
after passing over the sky, he was thought to 
enter a cave in the west and to proceed by a 
subterranean passage to emerge next morning in 
the east. An equally interesting explanation of 
the origin of night ana day is found in the Wichita 
legend (echoed by the Caddo) of the three deer, 
who are three stars, pursued by a fourth, which 
is a hunter who will overtake them at the end 
of the world. One deer is white, representing 
day, one black, representing night, one half black 
and half white, representing alternate day and 
night. The lost was wounded, whence we have 
day and night (Dorsey, Myth, of the Wichita, 
Washington, 1904, pp. 21, 25-26, Traditions of 
the Caddo , pp. 13—14). 

Among the Peruvian coast tribes, according to 
Garcilasso, the sun {ilunged into the western ocean 
and dried up the waters with his heat both where 
he entered and where he emerged— whence, appar- 
ently, the tides. In numerous North American 
legends he is visited by terrestrial travellers, whom 
he receives kindly, and to whom he sometimes 
imparts supernatural powers. The Mexicans de- 
scribed how he was once caught in a snare which 
a hero had contrived for him. This legend, which 
is also Polynesian, probably refers to the solstices, 
when the Indians generally thought of him as 
seated or resting, sinoe they observed that for 


several days at these seasons he moved neither 
north nor south at his rising, bat appeared at the 
same point on the horizon. The Mayas accordingly 
called these days 1 the bed of the sun ’ ; and at tins 
time the Mexicans, Mayas, and Peruvians refrained 
from labour in imitation of the solar repose. The 
Mayas symbolized the June solstice by a tortoise, 
that of December by a snail, because of the slow 
motion of these animals (Forstemann, ‘Com- 
mentary on Maya MSS’ in Peabody Museum 
Papers , vol. iv. no. 1, p. 45, Cambridge, 1904; 
Schellhas, ‘ Representation of Deities of the Maya 
Manuscripts, 1 ib, no. 2, p. 115, Cambridge, 1906). 

The Peruvians represented the son as a bearded 
man in the prime of life, who impressed his foot- 
print on a rock to mark the height of his power. 
This affords an explanation of a world-wide type of 
solar legends. Throughout America the solar rays 
were symbolized by hair. In Peruvian art the sun 
becomes the conventionalized face of a man upon 
which appear marks called tears by some, out 
perhaps having a pathological meaning. The 
Mexican hero Citli shoots three arrows at the sun 
and suoceeds in wounding him. The enraged sun 
returns one arrow, whicn pierces Citli’s forehead 
(Mendieta, op. cit. p. 77). The sun is the Spider 
Woman of Borne western tribes, the Ojibwa Wig- 
wam of the Great Spirit, and the Zufii shield of 
burning crystal which he carries, while the Kutenai 
Coyote manufactures the Bun out of grease made 
into a ball (Chamberlain, in AAOJ xvii. 69). In 
Peru an oval plate, the symbol of the All-pervading 
Spirit, ultimately manifested in fire, earth, air, 
and water, was called the image of the true sun, 
of which the solar orb was only the reflexion. 
The sun, says the Quichua, Bias Valera, was the 
child of the Creator, and his light was that part 
of his divinity which the Creator had imparted to 
him. It was considered sacrilegious to look at 
his face; but early writers give several accounts 
of Inca rulers (particularly iluayna Ccapac) who 
did so, and who declared their scepticism of the 
supremacy of an object which never rested, hut 
eternally moved upon its track like a driven 
animal, whose face the clouds obscured. From 
the nature of their light, gold was sacred to the 
sun and silver to the moon. 

Eclipses wore regarded as attacks made by some 
insect or animal upon the object enshodowed. In 
accordance with a world-wide custom, a terrific 
noise was mode to frighten away the attacking 
monster, although the Tlascalans believed that the 
sun and moon* were fighting. To induce them to 
cease, red-skinned people were sacrificed to the sun 
and albinos to the moon. The Peruvians thought 
the sun was angry when his face became obscured, 
while under like conditions the moon was believed 
to be ill. If her light disappeared altogether, she 
was dead and would fall from the sky upon earth, 
killing every one upon it. Dogs were beaten, as 
the moon was thought to be fond of them because 
they had rendered her a certain service, and it was 
hoped that their cries would induce her to uncover 
her face. A similar enstom existed in Mexico 
(Ixtlilxochitl, Hist, des ChichinUques , Paris, 1840, 
cap. 6 ; Oviedo, Hist, aen . y nat. de las Indias , 
Madrid, 1851, xxix. 5 ; Piedrahita, Hist, del Nuevo 
Reyno de Granada, Antwerp, 1688, v. 1, vii. 6; 
Garcilasso, op. cit. xi. 1). 

The altruistio spirit of the Pueblo community 
may be seen in the legend that the moon was once 
as bright as the sun, but gave up part of her light 
that people might sleep at night. According to 
the SiO iX, the diminishing of the moon is caused 
by the nibbling of field mice, who thus prevent it 
from growing too large and injuring the earth 
(Red Man , xvi. no. 45). The profile faoe of the 
woman the moon is figured on the Salcamayhua 
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chart. The Osage* and the Mexicans seem also 
to have observed her. As the sun, being a male, 
watches over the fortunes of men, so the female 
moon is the guardian of women, to whom appeals 
for help were addressed in childbirth. 

According to the Micmacs and Ojibwas, the stars 
are the lights of camp-fires before the wigwams of 
the dwellers in the land of the sky. Here and 
there we see them grouped in villages, and the 
brightest represent the largest fires before the 
dwellings of the chiefs. By other North American 
tribes they are described as birds that fiy to the 
sky at night, by the Mexicans as eyes. Some 
Brazilian tribes regard them as rifts in the canopy 
of the eternally glowing sky-land (Seler, Codex 
Vaticanus , London, 1902, p. 44 ; Hagar, 1 Micmac 
Star Lore,' MSS; Nery, Land of the Amazons . 
London and N.Y., 1901, p. 47). These simple and 

S rimitivo notions existed coincidently with the 
ivision of the sky into constellations bearing the 
names of animals, plants, and frequently of in- 
animate objects. 

Among the American tribes we find single stars 
named after individual objects, and groups form- 
ing true constellations ; but probably nowhere in 
America is a constellation recognized which has 
become conventionalized like our own to such a 
degree that the derivation of the name is not really 
apparent from the alignment or other features. 
The morning and evening stars were naturally the 
most important of the stellar host. In the legends 
of the Cherokees, Peruvians, and others, the morn- 
ing star appears before the first rising of the sun. 
It is the great star, the warrior, or messenger who 
goes in advance to announce the coming of his 
solar master. Its advent was hailed with incense 
and dances. It was widely symbolized by an 
equal-armed red oross. An Ojibwa legend makes 
it an older sister, who at her own desire was borne 
by the winds into the eastern sky, whilst her 
brother ran up a high mountain to hunt So, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, the divine youth 
Hesperus went to the summit of a mountain at 
night to study the stars and a great wind carried 
him into the sky, where he became the evening 
star (Schoolcraft, Hiawatha Legends , Philadelphia 
and London, 1860, p. 90 if.). 

Among the Caddos the morning star was the 
errand man selected by the moon to be his assistant 
chief and to call the people together. He used to 
get up early during war expeditions, long before 
aawn, to go round the camps and wake the people 
so that the enemy would not find them. That is 
the reason why he gets up so early now. Morning 
Star has three brothers, Evening Star, North (Pole) 
Star, and South Star. Their father's name was 
Great Star, and he was the chief of the people 
(Dorsey, Traditions of the Caddo, pp. 7-8, 16). 

In America the evening star was usually regarded 
as a woman, because it governed the time of family 
re-union at home, though among the Zufiis it is the 
twin brother of the morning star. In Mexico it is 
the Lord who comes with his torch to light the 
dwellings on high, in Peru the female maize- 

S inder, the torch in the west, while among the 
icmaos it is leader of the stellar tribe. Its 
symbol is frequently a white cross. It is the 
mother of all things to the Skidi Pawnee, who 
keeps a garden in tne west in which the sun rests 
at night, where the com is always ripening and 
muoh buffalo meat is stored (Schoolcraft, op. cit . 
p. 90 ff ; Cushing, Zufii Folk Tales , New York, 
1901, p. 378; Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi 
Pawnee, pp. xv, 6; Hagar, Peruvian Astron ., 
ch. on 'Cult and Symbol,' pp. xy. 3). As the 
converse of the morning star, the Caddos believe 
that the evening star would go back a long distance 
upon the trail and warn his people if the enemy 


approached (Dorsey, Traditions of the Caddo, 
p. 15). 

The identity of the planets, whether the morn- 
ing or the evening star, was recognized in Peru, 
Mexico, California, and parts of South America. 
The Peruvians made Mercury the ruler of mer- 
chants, travellers, and messengers. The Amazon 
tribes call it 1 Deprived of Fish/ since it is believed 
to cause a scarcity of food fishes. Venus, in Peru, 
governed the daughters of the rulers, and women 
generally, dawn, rains, and flowers; Mars, war 
and soldiers ; Jupiter, public matters and food 
supplies, and to him they offered firstfruits. The 
Peruvians placed Venus alone of all the stars in 
the dominion of the sun, evidently because it 
alone is sometimes visible in the full solar light. 
Because of its brilliant rays they called it Chasca, 
'Curling Hair.' Because of its beauty they said 
that the sun never permitted it to wander far from 
his presence — a poetical interpretation of the fact 
that Venus never departs as far from the sun os 
the major planets. They also called this planet 
Chasqui, 1 the Messenger,' because its swift pass- 
age from Btar to star suggested the swift running 
messenger upon the highways (Hagar, Peruvian 
Astron ., ch. on 'Cult and Symbol'). In the 
codices it is represented by numerous symbols, in 
the temple of Mexico by a high column, and in 
the myths it is identified with Quetzalcoatl. The 
Californian Indians say that the sun has two 
daughters, Mercury and Venus. Twenty men kill 
them, and after fifty days they return to life 
(Mendieta, op. cit. pp. 82, 83 ; Nuttall, op. cit. p. 
63 ; Emerson, Indian Myths , Legends , and Tra- 
ditions , Boston, 1885, p. 481 ; Nery, op. cit. p. 
261 ; Explication Codex Tclleriano-Jtamensis in 
Kingsborough, Mexican Antiquities, 191). 

The Milky Way in North America generally, 
and among the Guaranis of Paraguay, was the 
path of spirits, over which the souls of the dead 
pass between this world and the sky -land of the 
hereafter. Those of the good follow the broader 
and easier arm, those of the evil-doers the narrow 
and difficult arm. It is the Cherokee and Pueblo 
' Way of Meal,' the Micmac * Ancient Trail ' and 
'Way of Heeds,’ the Californian 'Backbone of 
the Sky,' the Pawnee ‘Dust raised by Buffalo 
Racing. A Zufii legend calls it the ‘ Great Snow 
Drift of the Skies r (Stevenson, op. cit. p. 25 ; 
Cushing, op. cit. p. 581 ; Dorsey, Traditions of the 
Skidi Pawnee, p. 57 ; Hagar, Cherokee Star Lore 
[in Boas Anniversary Volume, p. 354 ff.]). In Peru 
and at Zufii, as among the ancient Sumerians, it 
is associated with a gigantic celestial serpent. On 
the Osage star chart it is figured as a river, and 
it appears as a celestial stream in the mythology 
of the Peruvian and Amazon Indians, in Peru, 
as in the legends of the Ojibwas and Clierokees, 
and as in the Euphratean region, China, and 
Japan, this river is associated with the passage of 
souls. The Cherokees and the Kutenai also call 
the Galaxy ' the Way of the Dog,' the tribes of 
Guiana 'the Way of the Tapir' and the ‘Path 
of the Bearers or Whitish Clay* (Brett, Indian 
Tribes of British Guiana, New York, 1852, p. 107 ; 
Chamberlain, in A A0J xvi. 69). 

In the sand paintings of the Mission Indians of 
California the outer circle is called ' Our Spirit,' a 
name of the Milky Way. The whole represents 
the world resting on the Milky Way. A gate or 
door to the north permits the escape of the soul at 
death. 

The Cherokees recognize two dog stars, Sirius 
and Antares. In spite of the identical name of 
the former in our tradition, this is probably a 
native name, for it is explained by a Cherokee 
legend which bears no resemblance to its Oriental 
analogue. In it the two dogs act as guardians of 
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4 the Way of Souls, 1 at the extremities of whioh 
they ore stationed, and they must be propitiated 
witnfood before they will permit the souls to pass. 
The Winnebagoes, Ojibwas, and Huiohols also 
recognise a dog star, and the Hindus and Zoro- 
astnans likewise place two dogs upon the way of 
souls. The Coddos say that a dog gifted with 
prophetie powers talked with its master, the pair 
Beooming two bright stars in the south (Dorsey, 
Tradition* of the Caddo , p. 25). 

The Pleiades are the most conspicuous constel- 
lation in the star-lore and ritual of the Amerioan 
Indians, though in North Amerioa they share 
the leadership with Ursa Major. Throughout 
America they are known as the stars of harvest 
and of the propitious rains. Their Peruvian name 
4 Granary* is echoed by the Eskimo * Sharing-out 
of Food.’ In allusion to their alignment they 
were generally known as a group of various ob- 
jects : in Peru * the Doves,' in Guatemala 4 the 
400 Young Men,' and in Mexico 4 the 400 Rabbits,' 
patrons of feasting and of intoxication. They are 
also the Algonquian 4 Sweating-Stones,' referring 
to the seven stones with which the sacred bath 
of the medicine-man was heated. Their Maya 
name and Micmac symbol, the rattle of the rattle- 
snake, suggest an association with the group of 
small mounds on 'the Way of the Dead^ at 
Teotihnacan, for these mounds are traditionally 
dedicated to the stars, and from some of them 
have been exhumed large and erect rattle figures, 
which were evidently used as altars. 

Another important aspect of the group is that 
of * the Dancers,' suggested by the twinkling of 
the closely grouped stars. The whole stellar 
world follows the group, as they perform their 
cosmic dance across the sky ; ana so on earth 
their rising was hailed by Brazilians, Cherokees, 
Micmacs, and probably many other tribes, with 
an imitative song and dance referring more or less 
directly to the eternal procession of the heavens. 
The Iroquois, Housatunnuks, and Cherokees have, 
or had, an explanatory legend which describes 
how a group of boys, while dancing, ascended to 
the sky and became the Pleiades. Among the 
Coddos there are seven brothers who played all 
day long. Being scolded by their mother and 
refused food, they danced round the honse, 
gradually rising from the ground until they 
reached the sky. As they disliked work, they 
disappeared in spring, when work time begins 

g )orsey, Traditions of the Caddo , p. 64). The 
lackfeet believe that they ascended because their 
fathers gave to their sisters, instead of to them, 
the yellow skins of the buffalo calves they had 
alain. In revenge they determined to go away 
each year when the buffalo calf skins became 
yellow. This occurs in May, when the Pleiades 
are hidden in the sunlight. The Kiowas call the 
Pleiades 4 the Star Girls,' and they aTe probably 
represented by the dancing stellar maidens who 
desoend to earth in the poetic legend of Algon. 
The seventh Pleiad appears in the Cherokee and 
Iroquois legends, in tne former as a boy who is 
knocked down with a pole before reaching the 
sky, in the latter as a star whose light is dimmed 
because of his desire to return to earth (James 
Mooney, letter to author; R. W. Wilson, AAOJ 
xv. 149 ; Emerson, op . cit. p. 72 ; Sergeant, Housa - 
tunnuk Indians, Boston, 1753; Domenech, Deserts 
of North America, London, 1860; Schoolcraft, I 
Hiawatha Legends , p. 116 ff. ; Mrs. Erminie Smith, ' 
XntRBEW,?. 801. 

Almost invariably seven stars are attributed to 
the group, thus including one star whioh, though 
of the sixth magnitude while its companions are 
of the third and fourth, may be seen by one 
with strong sight or in a dear atmosphere. The 


Cherokees also relate that the seventh Pleiad 
fell to earth, leaving a fiery trail. He became a 
bearded man, who warned them of the coming 
flood. So in Pern tl in approach of the Pleiades 
to the meridian enabled tne llamas of Ancasmaroa 
to warn their shepherd of the coming of the 
annual deluge or rainy season in November. In 
Mexico the six t&ontemoeque . or stars whioh fall 
at the deluge, seem to have been Taurid meteors 
(Mooney, in 17 BBEW, p. 621 ; Explication Codex 
Telleriano • Ramensis). ‘If people will look at 
these stars (the Pleiades)/ runs the Pawnee 
song , 4 they will be guided aright.’ Many tribes 
actually aid use them as a guide by night 
(Morgan, League of the Iroquois , Rochester, N.Y., 
1857, iL 106). Everywhere the Pleiades are a 
peaceful, beneficent, and friendly oonstellation ; 
and there are some indications in Peru and else- 
where that they were once regarded as being (or 
having special influence over) the home of souls. 

The pole star of the Northern hemisphere seems 
to have been observed by all, or nearly all, the 
northern tribes. It is the Ojibwa 'Man who 
walks behind the Loon,’ a disappointed lover, 
who, metamorphosed into a firefly, flew to the 
sky ; in another version a hunter of bears. The 
Kutenai call it a female grizzly bear ; but this 
apparently refers also to a oonstellation which 
includes Ursa Minor and Ursa Major. The Sioux 
declare that 4 all stars walk around the pole star, 
which is the star that does not walk.’ The Mio 
macs describe it as a bear hidden in a den, about 
whioh a group of hunters (Urea Minor) eternally 
oircle in a vain attempt to discover it The 
Pawnees call it 4 the star that does not move,’ 
and regard it as the chief of the stars. In the 
Southern hemisphere the pole is indicated on 
the Sal camay hua chart as the apex of two slant- 
ing lines, which form the sky roof of the world. 
To it point three stare of the Southern Cross, 
called the male group, and having phallic attri- 
butes. The Maya name of Vega is 'Scrotum 
Star,' but this star ceased to mark the north pole 
several thousand years ago. The Peruvians used 
the Southern Cross to indicate the divisions of the 
night, the Mayas to indicate the seasons (Emer- 
son, op. cit. p. 58 ; La Flfeehe in AAOJ vii. 106 ; 
Chamberlain, ib. 1770 ; Copway, Traditional His- 
tory of the O jibway Nation, London, 1850, p. 113 ff. ; 
Dorsey, Traditions of the SJcidi Pawnee, pp. 3-4). 

The stars of Urea Major seem to have been 
called 'the Bear' by the Indians of practically 
the whole of British America and tne United 
States. An accompanying legend is found in al- 
most identical form among the various Algonquian 
tribes, the Housatunnuks, Iroquois, and the Chero- 
kees, but is given most folly by the Micmacs. 
The four stars of the body of Charles’s Wain, or 
the Dipper, as Americans call it, form the body of 
the bear. The three following stars, t, f, *, with 
fonr trailing behind them in the form of a bow 
( 7 , e, if Bootis, and Aroturus), are seven hunters, 
rho are pursuing the animal. The little star, 
Alcor, close to tne second hunter, is the not in 
which they intend to cook her meat. Corona 
Borealis and m. 8 Bootis form the den from whioh 
she climbs down in the spring. In the Sommer 
she runs across the sky with the hunters in full 
reuit ; in the fall she is overtaken and shot, and 
gins to fall over on her book. The blood from 
her wound causes an eternal stain upon the breast 
of the foremost hunter, the robin, and, dripping 
upon the trees of earth, it gives to the foliage its 
blood-red autumn hues. But the bear eternally 
returns to life. Through the winter she lives in 
her den invisible (below the horizon), to issue forth 
again in spring, and thus eternally to renew the 
celestial drama. The seasonal features of the 
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legend correspond accurately with the actual posi- 
tions of the stars in the early evening. There is 
good reason to believe that this is a native legend, 
or at least one of pre-Columbian origin, though 
the earliest reference to it seems to be by Le Clerq 
in 1601 (Hagar, in JAFL xiii. 92 ff. ). In connexion 
with the hunting concept, it is noteworthy that 
the Wichitas regard the Great Bear as the natron 
of those about to engage in war expeditions 
(Dorsey, Myth . of the Wichita, p. 18). 

The JBlackfeet know the principal stars of Ursa 
Major as seven boys, all Bave the youngest of 
whom (Dubhro) had been killed by their sister. 
The Sioux call the four body stars the coffin. 
It is borne by four men who are followed by 
mourners. Mizar and Alcor are called 1 She who 
Comes with her Young One Weeping.* The Ojib- 
was also called these stars * the Fisher,* and the 
Zuiiis represented them by seven white pebbles in 
the rites of the ’ Priesthood of the Bow.* The 
Pawnees described Corona Borealis as a circle of 
chiefs, in whose honour was founded the society 
of 4 Chief Dancers.* 

The Belt of Orion among the Point Barrow 
Eskimos becomes three men who were buried in 
tho snow, the Micmac 1 Three Fishermen/ the 
Zufii 4 Hanging Lines/ and the Patagonian 4 Three 
Bolas/ or round stones with which animals are 
slain by hunterB. The Peruvians, like the Basques 
and the people of Deccan, call it 1 the Steps.’ 
The whole constellation is the Zufii ’Celestial 
Hunter* Dertaining to the sun. In Peru it is 
symbolized by crossed arrows, and relates to 
hunters and hunting. A myth makes it the 
Promethean figure of a criminal raised aloft for 
punishment by two condors. It may be connected 
with the Mexican Citli, ’the Bowman.’ The 
names of a few other constellations and single 
stars have reached us, but present no features of 
special interest. 

In view of the similar and wide-spread sym- 
bolism associated with some constellations in 
America, a more or less uniform system of oeles- 
tial symbolism may have existed through a large 
part of the continent, similar to the primitive 
symbolism of the eastern continent in some ele- 
ments, yet unique in others. 

Unquestionably many of the symbolical con- 
cepts have been transmitted from tribe to tribo 
for long distances. Many of them are of pre- 
European, or at least of pre-Columbian, origin, 
and the analogies whicli they present with Ori- 
ental symbolism must be explained either as like 
effects of like independent causes or by pre- 
Columbian intercommunication between the con- 
tinents. The weakness of the former explanation 
lies in the complexity and conventionality of the 
concepts, and in the difficulty of tracing the 
symbolism to any natural basis. The American 
zodiacs, for example, reveal analogies with the 
ancient Oriental zodiacs in every sign, yet in few 
if any instances, either in the Orient or in the 
Occident, are we able to explain why those signs 
were so named or why their symbolical attributes 
are what they are. The zodiac is older than 
its seasonal associations ; its origin remains un- 
known, yet we find it in similar form in America 
and in the Orient. The same argument applies, 
although perhaps less forcibly, to a large part of 
the astronomical symbolism of America. 

Litxraturk. — T he literature has been given throughout the 
Article. STANSBURY HAGAR. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Buddhist).— The 
astronomical ideas found in Buddhism do not form 
an independent system, but have developed in 
close relation with Hindu theories. The problem 
is rather to determine what stages of development 


are to be found in the canonical and later books. 
Thib&ut 1 divides Indian astronomy into three 
periods : Jl) that of the Vedas and Br&hmaitas, (2) 
the middle period with a fully developed* native 
Indian system, (3) the third period, showing Greek 
influence. The Bnddhist scriptures cover a long 
time, some of the later containing references to 
tho Greeks, but it is to the middle period, and 
rather to the early stages of this, that the astro- 
nomical notions of these works belong. They are 
in the main the same as those that we find in the 
Purd^aa. The Hindus had two important uses 
for astronomy : the sacrifices and astrology, neither 
of which was countenanced by the Buddhists. 
The latter had no special motive for paying close 
attention to astronomical theory beyond that 
required for determining tho periods of the lunar 
month with its fast-days, the period of Retreat in 
the rainy season, and the divisions of the day. 
According to Vinaya , ii. 217, & monk who lives in 
the forest is to learn 4 the positions of the lunar 
signs (nakgatrae), either the whole or one section, 
and is to know the cardinal points.* 1 At the end 
of the ordination service the process of 4 measuring 
the shadow/ i.e. ealculating the time of day, is 
performed in order to determine the seniority of 
the monk, and he is instructed in the length of the 
seasons and division of the day. 1 

x. Position of sun and moon.— The heavenly 
bodies that we see are the vehicles of gods, who 
have been thus reborn through their merit, and 
who are associated with the thirty-three gods, hut 
below them in rank. 4 The moon, the sun, and the 
constellations come as gods in the retinue of Sakka 
to visit Buddha, 0 and in Dhannasai(igraha t 10, the 
moon, sun, earth, and the asurn R&hu occur along 
with the guardians of the ten quarters as world- 
protectors. When sun and moon occur together, 
the moon is always mentioned first. 

In the scriptures there is no systematic descrip- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, but the account given 
in the Sdraeamgraha 0 corresponds to scattered 
notices in earlier works and probably underlies 
them. The earth, a flat disk, is 1,203,450 leagues 
( yojanas ) in diameter and 3,610,350 in circumfer- 
ence. In the centre is Mt. Meru, rising 84,000 
leagues above the surface of the earth, and round 
it circle the sun, moon, and stars, shining in turn 
on the four continents round Mt. Meru. 7 Night is 
caused by the sun passing to the other side of Mt. 
Meru. The diameter of the moon is 49 leagues 
and the circumference 147 ; of the sun 60 and 150 
respectively. 8 The sun as the vehicle (vimdna) of 
the god is one league higher in position than the 
moon. It is of crystal outside, gold within, 8 and 
hot within and without. The moon iB of silver 
outside, of jewel within, and cool within and with- 
out. The sun has three paths— ajavlthi, ndgavithi, 
and gomthi— according to its apparent course in 
the ecliptio during the seasons along the equator, 
and above or below. 10 This fact appears to be 
referred to in the&i/dn», n where the sun and moon 
are spoken of as going along their paths or out of 
their paths. Whether there was any early theory 
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i Aetroncmie, Astrologie , und Mat hematite , Strassburg, 1890, 
p. 4. 

• Vinaya Texti, pt. ill. (SB If xx. [1886]) p. 294. _ 

• Ifposampadd-kammavded, tr. J. P. Dickson, Venice, 1876, 
>. 18 ; l-tslng, A Record of the Buddhiet Religion, fcr. J. Tnka- 
;uiu, Oxford, 1890, p. 100. 

4 /(Mate, no. 460. 0 Digha, il. 269. 

• Cosmological passages are quoted in R. 8. Hard v, Legendt 
and Theories of the Buadhieti, London, I860, appendix. 

7 Aiiguttara, i. 227. . , t 

• The ratio of the diameter and olrcumference of a oirole 

is thus 1 : 8, as in Jdtaka , v. 271. This illustrates the rudl- 
mentary character of Buddhist astronomy. _ , 

• We should expect gold outside, but such Is the text. 

w Bo, but more elaborately, in the Ktenti Purdpa, bk.fi. ch.8. 
u Digha , i. 10 ; cf. Dialogues of the Buddha , tr. T. W. Rhys 
Davids, London, 1899, 1. 20. 
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of the cause of revolution, apart from the choice of I 
the god of the luminary, is not clear. The Chinese 
sources of A. Rlmusat state that five vortices of 
wind support and move the vehicle of the sun in 
the required directions, and five other vortioes 
similarly move the moon. 1 

2 . Eclipses.— Eclipses are due to the asura 
Kfthu, who is stationed at the moon's nodes, and 
periodically swallows the sun and the moon. The 
legend that R&hu is the monster’s head, severed 
when he was drinking the ambrosia produced at 
the churning of the ocean, appears not to be early 
Buddhist, nor even ancient Hindu. It is absent 
from the account of the churning in the Vignu 
Purdna .* Buddhaghoga describes R&hu not as a 
head, but an having a complete body, of which he 
gives the dimensions. 9 The Puranic notion of 
Ketu as the severed body of R&hu at the descend- 


Hinduism. Two ancient suttaa describe the moon 
and sun as being afflicted by R&hu and appealing 
to Buddha, who commands R&hu to let them go. 5 

3. Planets.— The stars also are said to move 
along and out of their paths. 6 The term here used 
for star is nakkhatta (Slcr. nakmtra), and probably 
refers to the planets, as Buddhagho$a understands 
it in this context. 

The only planet distinctly mentioned In the Suttas is Osadhi- 
t&rakn. That this is Venus may be inferred from its being 
described as the brightest of the luminaries next to the moon 
and as appearing in the morning.? The Sanskrit recension of 
the Difjha passage in Mahdvyut patti, 71. definitely identifies it 
with Venus by substituting UAanas, one of the Sanskrit names 
of this planet, for Osadhi. The name OsadhitArakk is un- 
explained. The phrase Osadhi viya tdrakd, 'like the star 
Osadhi,’ * shows that it does not mean ' star of plants ' (os in 
ofadhipati , ' lord of plants [or of the soma-plant]/ a title of the 
moon). The possibility that osadhi is a corruption of auyasi, 
' star of dawn,' is attractive, hut there is nothing In texts or 
commentaries to support It. The same Is the oase with the view 
of Kern that it is a corruption of osanl -Skr. auiani, a deriva- 
tive of udanru.* 

4. The lunar zodiac. — The term nakgatra has 
been from late Vedic times applied especially to 
27 or 28 constellations lying roughly along the 
ecliptic and forming a lunar zodiac ; and from the 
Buddhistic use of many of them as proper names it 
may be inferred that they were known to the 
earliest Buddhists. They are as follows : 

(1) AssAVuja (0, y Arietis), (if) Bharagi (36, 89, 41 Arietta), (8) 
Kattikfc (inodes), (4) Rohini (Hyades). (6) Magaaira (A, & 
Orionis), (6) Addfc (a Orionfs), (7) Punabbasu (Gemini). (8) 
Phussa or Tissa (0, 6, y Cancrl), (9) Aaileoa («, 8, tr, it, p Hydra). 
(10) Magh& (Regulus), (11) and (12) Pubba- and Uttara-phaggum 
(8, 0, 0, 93 Leonls), (13) llattha («. y, c, *, 0 Oorvi), (14) ChlttA 
(Spica), (16) 8&ti (Arcturus), (16) Vtaftkhi (Libra), (17) Anurkdhfc 
(6, 0, 1 r Scorplonta), (18) Je^hi (Antares), (19) Mull (A Scorpionta, 
etc.), (20) and (21) Pubha- and uttara-as&|na (8, «.<r. f Sagittaril), 


(27) Pubba- and Uttara-bhaddapad& or -potthapadfc (the square 
of Pegasus), (28) Revati (C Piacium, etc.). 10 

No. 22 in this list is not in the A bhidhdnappadipikA. It was 
early omitted in Hindu astronomy, but the existence of Abhiji 
(Skr, Abhijit) in the Buddhist system may be Inferred from the 
statement that the number of nak§atras is 28 11 and from the 

1 Milanges posthunus d'hist. it di litt. orientates, Paris, 1848, 
p. 88. 

8 Bk. L oh. 9. 9 Comm, on Dxgha, no. iv. { 6. 

6 This work (of the 12th cent.) was the chief source of the 
astronomical items In R. 0. Childers, Dietinnary of the Pali 
Languagit London, 1876, but It is based largely on Hindu 
sources^and forms no independent evidence for Buddhist astron- 
omy. The nine planets are the moon, sun, five greater planets, 
B&hu, and Ketu ( Mahdvyutpatti, 184). 

6 SatfiyitUa, I. 60 f., tr. O. A. F. Rhys Davids, In Kindred 
Sayings , London, 1918, i. 71. 

tD&ha, 1. 10. 7 Uajjhima, ii. 34. 

6 Vimdnamttku, 1 . ix. 1. 

• Venpnide OetekrifUn, The Hague, 1918, ii. 260. 

10 From Abhidhdnappadlpikd. 68-00. Exact identifleations of 


London, 1912. 

» Mahdnidem, 882 ; Jdtaha, Com. vl 478. 


existence of Abhijika as a proper name. 1 It also ooours in 
Mahdvyutpatti, 166, and In the list of Rdmusat* 

References to other fixed stars than nakgatra* 
are rare in all Indian literature. The descent of 
the Heavenly Ganges, a myth relating to the 
Milky Way, is referred to in the canon, bat never 
in any astronomical connexion. In Jdtaka , vi. 07, 
seven sages are mentioned, but their names are 
not those which Hindn mythology gives to the 
seven fgis t after whom the seven stars of Ursa 
Major are named. The name Sakata, * the cart,’ 
in Vigha, ii. 234, is probably a name of Rohini, 
as suggested by S. Konow/ It is so nai 
several Hindu astronomers. 4 

5. Months. — The moon in the course of a year 
may be full in any of the nakgatra *, and we find 
such expressions as Visdkhapunnamd, * full-moon 
when tne moon is in Vi8&Kh& > ; but there had 
been established earlier than Buddhism a system 
of twelve lunar months, with names derived from 
certain of the nakgatra* . These are : 

(1) Chltta (Mar.-Ap.), (2) Vta&khft (Ap.-May), (8) Jettha (May- 
June), (4) ABUha (June-July), (6) Sfcvaga (July- Aug. \ (6) 
Fotfhap&da (Aug.-Sept.), (7) Assay uja (Sept. -Oct.), (8) Kattika 
(Oct-Nov.), (8) M&gasira (Nov.-Dee.), (10) Phussa (Dec. -Jan.), 
(llJMAgha (Jan. -Feb.), (12) Phagguna (Feb.-Mar.). 

These names were later applied in Hindu systems also to the 
twelve solar months, but in the canon the reckoning appears to 
be always lunar, as well as in the Ceylon chronicles. 

The month is divided into two parts ( pakkha ), 
the dark (Mia) from full to new moon, and the 
light ( sukka p junha) from new moon to full. 
Whether the month ended with full or new moon 
is not clear, but the fact that the dark half is 
mentioned first and that the months of Retreat 
began the day after a full-moon day and ended on 
a lull-moon day, suggests that the full-moon day 
was the end. Both methods were in use by the 
Hindus in Vedic times, as they are at the present 
day. 6 

0. The week. — The division of the half month 
at the eighth and fourteenth or fifteenth day 
easily led to the reckoning of seven days as a 
usual period (, sattdha ), but there is no trace in the 
Pali writings of the system (no doubt non- Indian 
in origin) of naming the week-days from the names 
of the sun, moon, and planets. These names occur 
in the order of the days of the week as the first 
seven of the nine planets in Mahdvyutpatti, 164. 

7. The year. — in A hguttara, i. 213, where the 
length of a year of the gods is given, it is said to 
be a year of twelve montns, the month being made 
up of 30 nights (and days). This gives a year of 
360 days, and is the exact number in use in the 
Vedic period. 6 The number 30 is probably 
obtained by adding together the 16 days of each 
half of the lunar month. In practice the number 
would be sometimes 29 and sometimes 30, as the 
synodic lunar month is rather over 29} days. 
There must have been a mode of intercalating 
months to bring the lunar months and solar year 
into harmony from time to time, as in the case of 
the Hindu systems, but the process is unknown. 
The modern Siamese have a year of 354 days, the 
months being alternately of 29 and 30 days. In 
every third or second year (seven times in 19 
years) the eighth month is reckoned twice, and in 
every fifth or sixth year one day is added to the 
seventh month, bringing the lunar year into 
harmony with the solar year. 7 

The Hindu systems have two modes of beginning 

i Samyutta. ii. 204. *P. 86. 

9 JP TS 1909 p. 18 

4 H. Kern, note on Var&hatnihlra's BrhatsaiphUd, ix. 26, tr. 
in Verspreide Ouekriften, i. 217. 

i Thlbaut, p. 12; R. Sewell and 8. B. Dikshtt, The Indian 
Calendar, London, 1898, 1 18 ; see art Fieri? als and Fasts 
(BuddhtatX 

6 Thibaut, p. 7. 

7 F. J. Wenhoven, lehr- und Lembueh der siames. Spraekt 
und deateeksiames. WVrUrbueh , Vienna, 1892. 
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the year : ( 1 ) with the full moon of Kattika, ( 2 ) 
with the month Chitta . 1 The former i s implied 
in the usual Buddhist reckoning of the three 
seasons, in which the cold season is always 
mentioned first . 1 This period was also the end of 
the Retreat, in which the annual redistribution of 
robes took place. The second mode of beginning 
the year is implied in the Dipavamsa and in the 
list of lunar months in the Abhidmnappadipikd, 
which begins with Chitta . 1 

8 . Seasons.— The ancient Hindu seasons are 
three : hemanta, the cold season from Miigasira to 
Phagguna ; gitnha , the hot season from Chitta 
to Asalha ; and i fossa, the rainy season from 
S&vana to Kattika. These dates, however, would 
vary from year to year through the irregularity 
caused by the lunar months and occasional 
intercalation . 4 


like later works of this kind, it shows the influence of Greek 
astronomy in the uee of such terms ae hora, and the names of 
the 12 signs of the sodlac (Places, Scorpio, etc.) along with 
those of tne nakfatras. 

Lit SRATCE i.— ’ The sources and authorities are given through* 
out the article. EDWARD J. TlIOMAS. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Celtic).- 1 . 
Very little is known about the astrology and 
astronomy of the Celts. The Druids, as we learn 
from Caesar (de Bell . Gall . vi. 14), discussed and 
transmitted to their disciples many questions re- 
garding the stars and their motion. They had 
observed the course of the moon, and by it they 
regulated their calendar. Thoir months and years 
began with the sixth day of the moon (Pliny, xvi. 
95, 250) ; they counted by nights (Ceesar, vi. 18. 2 ) ; 
and their cycle was one of thirty years (Pliny, xvi. 
95, 250). 


Dipavaijua, xll. 44, calls Jaftha the last of the hot months. 
Vasaa in the eenee of Retreat does not correspond with the 
rainy season, but extends over three months of that period. 
The Hindu subdivisions of the three seasons into five or six a 
are not found in PAH works, but there are occasional references 
to autumn {sarada) as the early part of hemanta and to 
spring (vamnta) as the early part of the hot season.* 
Mahavyutpatti , 258, gives the list of six, and l-tsing7 also 
describes other systems of division used in various localities.* 

9 . Astrology.— Indian astrology, as the science 
of omens drawn from celestial phenomena, is a 
branch of divination. It is stigmatized in Dlgha , 
i. 10 , as a base science ana false means of 
livelihood. In the Sutta Nipdta , 927, the monk is 
forbidden to devote himself to magic ( dthabbana ), 
to (the interpretation of) the dream, the sign, and 
the natyatra. That such a science is possible is 
generally taken for granted, but in the Jdtaka 
there is a tendency to ridicule the belief in lucky 
nakfatras ,° omens , 10 names , 11 and Bnoezing. There 
is no reason to think that this sceptical attitude is 
primitive ; it is rather the rationalizing of a single 
individual or of a Bchool. The survival of the 
belief within orthodox Buddhism is shown in the 
collection of suttas drawn from the canonical 
books called the Paritta, which, among other 
formulas intended to ward off hostile powers or 
to win their favour, contains the two suttas on the 
eclipse of the moon and of the sun . 11 

A fragment of a MS of an astrological work in oorrupt San- 
skrit has recently been discovered in Kast Turkestan at 
Khotan.U It is shown to be Buddhist by the phraseology, as 
well as by the reference to the ffi Khanuraa. who makes 
known to the congregation the knowledge of 1 nights, days, 
moments, planets, half-months and months.' 14 The matter is 
similar to that in Hindu astrological works, such as: what 
nakfatras are effective for conception, which are causers of 
misfortune or suooees In certain undertakings. There can be 
little doubt that it is borrowed from some Hindu work, and, 


1 Whitney, p. 270. 


* Vinaya , L 137. 


* There is no reason for thinking that the year ever began 
with SAvapa. The recurring phrase Komudi ehatumdsini does 
not mean the full moon of Kattika ' in the fourth month,' but 
'at the Oh&turm&sya festival.' See T. W. Rhys Davids and 
H. Oldenberg, in Vinaya Text*, pt. i. (SBJt xiil. [1881]) p. 824, 
n. 2 [Jdtaka, vi. 221 ; Ulpavarpsa, xv. 1. On the ChAturm&sya, 
or 'Four month' celebration, see art Festivals axd Fasts 
(Hindu). 

4 See the Oommentarlee on Sutta Nipdta, 288, p. 192, and 
Vimdna Vatthu, fit 6, 8. 

* Thibaut, p, 11. 

* Majjhima, L 116; Jdtaka, L 86; Com. on Sutta Nipdta, 
288. 

7 Pp. 101, 219. 

* Bee also art Oalbhdar (Buddhist). 

*49. 1*120, 155. 1197. 

is See avtt Mask (Buddhist) and DmxATioif (BuddhfstX 
where the later developments of Buddhist astrology are given. 
Bee also, for modern Sinhalese Buddhism, E. Upham, The 
History and Doctrine of Budhitm popularly illustrated ; with 
Notice* of the Kappooitm , or Demon Worship, and of the Bali , 
or Planetary Incantations of Ceylon, London, 1829; for 
Tibetan, X. Sohlagintweit, Buddhism in Tibet, Leipzig and 
London, 1808; for Chinese, ROmusat, Milangee posthumes, 
p. 84 if. 

M Manuscript Remain* of Buddhist Literature found In 
Eastern Turkestan, ed. A. F. Rudolf Hoemle and others, 
Oxford, 1910, 1. 121. 

14 Of. Dlgha, 11L 06. 


The discovery of the calendar of Coligny has 
made it possible to determine theso general ideas 
for the Cfallo-Roman period. This calendar gives 
a year of 354 days, divided into twelve months 
of twenty-nine and thirty days alternately. To 
establish agreement between the lunar and the 
solar year a month of thirty days was intercalated 
every two and a half years. At the beginning of 
every iifth year there was complete agreement 
between the two methods of calculation ; and pro- 
bably this was the occasion, as Jullian remarks, on 
which were offered the quinquennial sacrifices of 
which Diodorus speaks (v. 32. 6 ). 

Astrology, properly so called, does not seem to 
have been practised by the pagan Irish. But in 
the 1 Lives of Saints ' there are to be found some 
superstitious practices derived from the observa- 
tion of the stars. The foster-father of Columcille 
goes to ask a prophet when he should begin to 
teach the child to read. The prophet after having 
examined the heavens replies that he must begin 
immediately {Lives of Saints from the Book of 
Lismore, 1. 812). Manannan mac Lir used to 
know by studying the sky when there would be 
fine weather and when bad ( Cormac's Glossary, 
p. 114). 

The scientific observation of stars was also in 
nse among the ancient Irish. Loeg observes the 
stars to ascertain when midnight comes ( Mesca 
Ulad , 13). Some treatises on Irish astronomy 
dating from the early Middle Ages have been 
preserved. They are founded on the system of 
Ptolemy, and seem to be translations of foreign 
works. The words used to denote the sun-dial 
are borrowed from the Latin. Yet the Irish were 
particularly clever at calculating dates, and in the 
Saltair na Rann it is told that every intelligent 
person should know the day of the solar month, 
the age of the moon, the flow of the tide, the day 
of the week, and the chief saints’ festival days. 
Perhaps in the ancient Irish and Welsh texts 
there are traces to be found of the primitive Celtic 
calendar. The year was divided into two halves 
or into four periods of three months, the month 
being divided into two parts. The periods of time 
most in use were those of three nights and three 
days, or nine nights and nine days, while the 
most common cycles were those of three years 
and of seven years. In Armorican Brittany and 
in Wales the names of the complementary days 
which served to convert the lunar year into a solar 
year (Brit, gourdeziou, Welsh dyddiau dyddon) 
nave been preserved. Several popular superstitions 
are attached to them. Thus a medical manuscript 
mentioned by O’Curry contains a list of unlucky 
days, and in Irish literature there are numerous 


might have been prevented if an undert 
not been engaged in on an unlucky day. 
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BUN, MOON, AND STABS (Chinese) 


a. The Gallic god Belenoe had been assimilated 
to Apollo as a healer rather than as a sun-god. 
We have no evidence of worship of the stars among 
the Gauls exoept a few dedications to the sun ana 
the moon in Gallo-Koman inscriptions (A. Holder, 
Altceltischer Sprachschatz , 3 vols., Leipzig, 1896- 
1913), and the mention of the worship of an image 
of the sun (AS, 4 8ept. ii. 197 C). No conclusion 
can be drawn from the representation of stars on 
the shields of the Orange-arch, from the rouelles 
dug out in so great a number, or from the wheel 
that is an attribute of a Gallo-Roman god assimi- 
lated to Jupiter ; for the stars may be ornaments 
or armorial bearings, and the wheel may be a 
divination-wheel or a symbol of the thunder as 
well as a symbol of the sun. Some customs of 
the ancients may be connected with the beliefs 
relating to the stars— e.g. the gathering of the 
mistletoe and the beginning of the years and 
months on the sixth day of the moon (Pliny, xvi. 
250), the dread of the Asiatic Galatians during an 
eclipse of the moon (Polyb. v. 78). 

llie evidences of the worship of the sun and the 
moon in ancient Ireland are not numerous. The 
most explicit text is in the Confessio (§ 60) of St. 
Patrick, in whicli he alludes to worshippers of 
the sun. G. Keating (History of Ireland , ed. D. 
Corayn and P. Dinneen, 1902-1908, bk. i. 9 12) 
says that one of the D6 Danann was named Mac 
Grtine, * Son of the Sun,’ because his god was the 
sun. A passage of Cormac's Glossary (p. 54) tells 
us that Irish pagans UBed to carve some pictures— 
e.g. that of the sun— on the altars of their idols, 
and Keating (ii. 11) relates that in Columcille’s 
time a priest of Tirconnel who had sot up images 
of the Bun and the moon in the church was carried 
off by & devil. The king of Ulster, Loegaire, 
swore by the name of the elements— the earth, 
the sun, and the wind (W. St. Boroma, ECel xiii. 
[1892] 52f.). 

LirwtATORS. — J. Loth, 1 L’Annto Celtique ' In Revue Celtique, 
xxv. (1004) 118-142 ; P. w. Joyce, A Social History of Ancient 
Ireland . London, 1908, i. 464-471 ; C. Jullian, Histoire de la 
Gaule , Paris, 1907, i. 898, ii. 124, 141. (J, DOTTIN. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Chinese).-I. 
INTRODUCTION. — The Chinese view of the sun, 
moon, and Btars taken as a whole may be likened 
to a web woven of, three different threads : the 
thread of astronomy, the thread of religion, and 
the thread of astrology. Astronomy means here the 
observation of the heavonly bodies and the truths 
deduced therefrom, chiefly for practical purposes. 
It may therefore be called ‘observational’ astron- 
omy, as distinguished from what is called 
‘physical * or ‘ descriptive * astronomy, founded by 
Galileo after his invention of the telescope, and it 
may also be called ‘ practical ’ astronomy, as dis- 
tinguished from what is called 1 theoretical ’ 
astronomy, founded by Newton on the hypothesis 
of the law of gravitation. The religious view of 
the Chinese concerning the heavenly bodies may 
be called astrological, and their astrological view 
may be called religious in the comprehensive sense 
of the term. But a clear line of distinction can be 
drawn between them. The idea of deity or God U 
always present and predominant in the religious 
view, whereas it may be vague and even absent in 
the astrological view. The latter is ooncemed 
chiefly with the influences of the heavenly bodies 
upon men, while the former is concerned chiefly 
with the relation of God to men as revealed in the 
heavenly bodies— i.e. God’s messages and warn- 
ings derived by means of the observation of the 
heavenly bodies. 

The Chinese term for the study of the heavens 
is tien % oen. literally ‘the system (or order) of 
heaven.’ Tne term u not limited to purely astro- 


nomical knowledge, but has been applied equally 
to astrological and religions beliefs or views eon* 
cerning tne heavens. 

Chinese astronomy has been of much interest to 
many European scholars, its great antiquity being 
widely admitted. 

‘The progress of Astronomy among the Chinese/ aaye John 
Williams, 'Is a subject of highest interest whether it be con* 
sidered as recording observations of the heavenly bodies made 
by one of the moec ancient and primitive racee of mankind, 
which appears In extremely remote time to have advanced to a 
high degree of civilisation; peculiar, however, to itself: and 
whloh has preserved the manners and customs established by its 
early rulers more than two thousand years before the Christian 
era, in a great measure unaltered to the present day. Or 
whether the fact that at a period longanterior to the com- 
mencement of civilisation among the western nations, and 
when almost universal barbarism prevailed among them, 
astronomy had been carried to a great degree of perfection by 
the Chinese, as manifested by their still existing records, whose 
authenticity is not only strongly asserted by that people, hut is 
acknowledged by somo of the most eminent European scholars 
of the present day.' 1 

It has been said by some of tho authorities of our 
own century that the antiquity of Chinese astron- 
omy is ‘greater even than that of almost any 
other nation.’ 3 But the study of the heavens in 
China is not pursuit of knowledge, or astronomical 
knowledge, lor its own sake. Being a highly 
practical nation, the Chinese, when they seek to 
know anything, generally have some end or ideal 
in view to the attainment of which knowledge is 
merely a means. The present case is not an 
exception. Having to arrange all their religious 
ceremonies, social and governmental affairs, and, 
most important of all, their agricultural work 
according to the Beasons, the Chinese, even at the 
earliest period of their history, felt the great need 
of a proper calendar, the formation of which re- 
quired astronomical knowledge. Apart from this, 
there were other motives— the religious and the 
astrological. The latter explains itself, and the 
former has a double purpose. On the one hand, 
the Chinese sought to know the laws of the 
heavens, which were for them, in some sense, 
divine, in order to apply them to their own con- 
duct, social as well as individual. The doctrine of 
the imitation of, or the conformation of men’s 
conduct with, the laws of the heavens has been 
much held by Confucianists, and especially by 
Taoists, and can be found in most of tho Chinese 
classics. On the other hand, as they believed the 
celestial phenomena to be God’s revelations or 
warnings to men, they wanted to know them in 
order to re-adjust their conduct. 

Both the astronomical and the religious views of 
the Chinese concerning the heavens are as old as 
their history, and it is difficult to tell which 
is earlier ; tneir astrology is a later development. 
The Chinese term for ‘ astrologer ’ is Irh tse or sing 
tse, which may be translated ‘ the man of sun ’ or 
‘the man of stars.’ According to the Chinese 
records, the former term did not occur until the 
5th cent. B.C., and the latter is of still later date. 
Kepler says that astronomy is the wise mother and 
astrology the foolish daughter. If we may adopt 
this saying with a little modification, we can 
regard the astrology of the Chinese as the daughter 
of their astronomy and religion. These three 
different views have for thousands of years influ- 
enced the Chinese mind, and the astrological view, 
though the latest, has almost since its birth been 
the moBt powerful. Even at the present day 
among many of the Chinese astronomy has not 
divorced itself from religion, nor has it disowned 
or rid itself of astrology, as Western astronomy 
has since the 16th century. 

II. The astronomical aspects. — The 

1 Observation* of Comets, London, 1871, p. vlf. 

* K. B. Knobel, ( Abstract of * Lecture on Chinees Astronomy, 
in Journal of the British Astronomical Association, xlx. (1906- 
09J888. 
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Chinese are great believers in their ancient 
classics, so that to deal with their anoient viewB 
and beliefs is to a great extent to deal with their 
modern ones as well. The great antiquity of 
Chinese astronomy has been admitted by many of 
the best European scholars of both the last and 
the present century. According to tradition, a 
sort of calendar was invented by Fu Hsi (3328 
B.O.) as a result of observations of the phenomena 
of the heavens. The reformation of the calendar 
and the rectification of intercalation are attributed 
to Hwang Ti, or the Yellow Emperor (2698 B.C.). 
In the reoord called Sell Ki of Ssti Ma Ckien, 
China’s most famous historian (2nd and 1st 
centuries B.c.), it is recorded : 

1 Hwang Tl oomroanded III Ho to taka ohargs of tbo observa- 
tion of the sun, Ylh Chang the observation of ths moon, and 
Yu Ohu ths observation of ths ston/ 

He is also said to have brought into use the lunar 
cycle of nineteen years, by which the conjunctions 
and oppositions of the sun and moon can be cal* 
culated, and the intercalary months regulated. 
This was more than 2000 years before the intro- 
duction of the same system among the Greeks by 
the astronomer Meton.^ The A finals of the Bamboo 
Books 3 reoord that at the time of the reipn of 
Tsuan Hsu (beginning 2613 B.G.) a conjunction of 
the five planets was observed by the Chinese in 
the constellation called Yin Shih or Shih.* It has 
been carefully calculated and asserted by the 
French astronomer, Jean S. Bailly, that such a 
conjunction did take place on 29th Feb. 2449 B.C., 
whioh would be the 65th year of Tsuan Hsu’s 
reign. In the time of the emperor Yaou (2356 
B.c.) the Chinese already knew the exact, or 
almost exact, number of days in a year, had a 
way of determining solstices and eauinoxes, and 
had in use an intercalary system and some instru- 
ments for the survey of the heavens, and the 
knowledge of the five planets and of the twelve 
zodiacal signs, and most probably of the 28 stellar 
divisions. 

In the 'Canon of Yaou,* l * * 4 * 6 7 the first book of the 
Shu King ('The Canon of History ’), we read : 

* Thereupon Yaou commanded He and Ho* to have reverence 
to the great heavens, and to calculate and delineate the move- 
ments and appearances of the sun, the moon, the stars, and the 
zodiacal spaces ; and so to deliver respectfully the seasons to 
the people. 

He separately commanded the second brother He to reside 
at Ye-e, in what woe called the Bright Valley, and there re- 
spectfully to receive as a guest the Rising Sun, and to adjust 
and arrange the labours of the Spring. “ The day,” he said, “ is 
of the medium length, and the star Is In Neaou ; « you may thus 
exactly determine mid-spring. The people begin to disperse ; 
and the birds and beasts breed and copulate/* 

He further commanded the third brother He to reside at 
Nankoaou, and arrange the transformations of the summer, 
and respectfully to observe the extreme limit of the shadow. 
“The day," said he, “Is at Its longest, and the star is Ho ;7 
you may thus exactly determine mid-summer. The people are 
more dispersed ; ana the birds and beasts have their feathers 
and hair thin, and change their coats/’ 

l See Williams, Observations of Comets, Introduction. 

* A large collection of ancient documents, discovered a.d. 
270 ; see James Legge'e tr. in Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861- 
72.vol. lil. pt. i. 

* One of the 28 stellar divisions determined by a, fi, and other 
■tars in Pegasus, extending north and south from Cygnus and 
Pleoie Australis and east and west 17* and comprising part of 
Oapitoornueand Aquarius. 

* Legge, Chinns Classics, vol. lll.pt. i. [1866] nn. 16-27. 

* Names of two families whioh had been hereditary officers of 
the Board of Astronomy since the time of Hwang Ti. 

6 Neaou li a epaoe of heavens extending over 112° and em- 
bracing the seven oonetellatione of the southern quarter. The 
•tar in Neaou is, aooording to the view held by Chinese scholar! 
and adopted by many Western scholars, such as James Legge, 
John Williams, eto., the star Tsun Hwuo, corresponding to Cor 
Hydra. After an elaborate calculation Williams says (p. xi) 
that that star should culminate at sunset on the day mentioned 
in the Shu King, He then lays : * Thus a strong presumptive 
proof is again afforded of the veracity of the Chinese history as 
recorded Tn the Shu King.* 

7 The central star of the seven constellations of the eastern 
quarter, corresponding to the heart of Scorpio. 


He separately commanded the eeoond brother Ho to reside in 
the west, in what was called the Dark Valley, and there respect- 
fully to convoy the setting sun, and to adjust and arrange the 
completing labours of the autumn. “ The night,** he said, “ is 
of the medium length, and the star is Hid ;* you may thus 
exactly determine mid-autumn. The people begin to feel at 
ease ; and birds and beasts have their coats in good condition.** 

He further oommanded tho third brother Ho to reside in the 
northern region, in what was called the Sombre Capital, and 
there to adjust and examine the ohanges of the winter. “ The 
day,** said he, “ is at its shortest, and the star is Maou ;> thus 
you may exactly determine mid-winter. The people keep their 
coey corners ; and the ooats of birds and beasts are downy and 
thick/* 

The emperor laid, “Ah 1 you. He and Ho, a round year con- 
sists of three hundred, sixty, and six days.* By means of an 
intercalary month do you fix the four seasons, and complete 
the determination of the year. Thereafter, In exact accordance 
with this, regulating the various officers, all the works of the 
year will be fully performed/' * 

In the 'Canon of Hsun,’ the second book of 
the Shu King , it is recorded that, having aocepted 
the throne whioh had been often offered to him by 
the emperor Yaou, the emperor Haun examined the 
gem-aaorned sphere and the gem transverse tube 
in order to regulate the seven directors or planets. 

Both the commandment of Yaou and the ex- 
amination of Hfiun are supposed to have taken 
place at the beginning of their reigns. The 
observation of the heavens then must nave been 
of neat importance. According to another book 
of the Shu Kina , called 1 The Punitive Expedition 
of the Prince Yin,’ in the reign of King Tsung 
Kang (2159-2146 B.C.) there were astronomers who 
failed to foretell an eclipse of the year 2158 B.c. (?), 
and it was considered such a great crime that the 
prince of Tin, who was then commander-in-chief 
of the imperial armies, received orders from the 
king to nunish them with the imperial forces. 

The Chinese then commenced their observation 
of eclipses from a time not later than the 22nd cent. 
B.C., though some European scholars regard the 
eclipse of tne sun on 29tn Aug. 775 B.C., recorded 
in tne Shi King (' Book of Odes *), 4 as the earliest 
recorded eclipse in all history. In Ma Twan Lin’s 
Encyclopaedia more than 600 eclipses of tho sun are 
recorded from 2168 B.c. to A.D. 1223. There are 
many other kinds of heavenly phenomena which 
have been keenly observed by the Chinese from a 
very early period as well. From 611 B.c. to a.d. 
21 alone comets are recorded 372 times, as shown 
in Williams* Observations of Comets, The spots of 
the sun were observed and recorded by the Chinese 
not later than A.D. 301, i.e. 1308 years before the 
assumed first discovery of Bolar spots by Galileo in 
A.D. 1610 and 1300 years before the invention of the 
telescope. 48 observations of solar spots, from a.d. 
301 to 1205, are recorded in Ma Twan Lin’s Ency- 
clopaedia, which was published in A.D. 1323, i.e. 288 
years before Galileo’s observation. In the same 
Encyclopaedia a great number of instances of the 
observation of moving or shooting stars are recorded 
from 1122 B.C. to A.D. 1230. Meteors have been 
observed, and recorded by the Chinese since, as 
early as 1578 B.G. The Bamboo Books record : ' In 
the tenth year [of the emperor Kwei of the Hia 
dynasty, i,e . 1579 B.G.] the live planets went out of 
their oourses. In the night stars fell like rain.’ 
Comparing it with the year A.D. I860, remarks 
E. B. Knooel, when they had the great display of 
meteors, the interval gave 104 periods of 33*11 years. 
Now Leverrier’s period for the November meteor 
is 83*25. Thus it is hardly possible to doubt that 

* The central star of the seven constellations of the northern 
quarter, corresponding to fi Aquaril. 

* The oulminatlng star of the eeren oonetellatione of the 
western quarter, corresponding to the Pleiades. 

* ' When it it said/ says the editor of Yung Ching ■ Shu King 
(James Legge’s tr.), 4 that the year consists of sod days, we are 
to understand that Yaou was speaking in round numbers. The 

K riod in question is now called the value of the years. It has 
en differently estimated by the astronomers of suooaaslvc 
dynasties.' 

* ii. iv. 9 ; Legge's tr., London, 1876, p. 229f. 
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we have here the earliest record of a shower of 
those meteors. 1 

III. Division op tbs stars.— i. The 28 sliis 
or ahfie. — In common with the Hindus, Arabs, 
Babylonians, Persians, and Copts, the Chinese 
have the division of the ecliptic into 28 manaions, 
which are called siiis or sh&s. According to the 
interpretation of Ssu Ma Kuang, a great scholar 
of the Sang dynasty (a.d. 960-1279), shi has the 
meaning 1 * to reside (or to stop) somewhere* and siii 
means 1 an abode,* and both words express the idea 
of the sun, the moon, and the five planets in their 
revolution residing in turn in the divisions of the 
sphere indicated as the 28 abodes. This meaning 
is very similar to that of the Hindu nakgatras 
(‘ stars’ or ‘ asterisms *) and the Arabian mandzil 
al-kamar (‘lunar mansions ’). There is, according 
to Knobel’s calculation, a concordance of the deter- 
minants of the siiis, the nahfatras , and the marU l- 
zils in fifteen divisions, of the siiis and the nakgatras 
in four divisions, of the siiis and the mandzils in 
five divisions, and of the nakgatras and the mand- 
zils in four divisions. This remarkable resemblance 
attracted the attention of many Western scholars 
and seemed to them a sufficient reason for presum- 
ing that all three systems sprang from a single 
source. The conclusions arrived at are different. 
Some hold that the system originated in India and 
the Chinese borrowed it from there ; others are of 
opinion that the Chinese borrowed from the Arabs ; 
another opinion is that the Babylonians were the 
originators ; while still others say that the origin 
is to be found in Central Asia or Borne part of 
Persia. Unfortunately none of these conclusions 
is supported by satisfactory evidence. 

But there are differences as well as resemblances 
between these three systems, and the Chinese 
division has its own peculiarity. The Chinese 
divisions are very unequal in the angular inter- 
vals and therefore cannot present the daily stations 
of the moon, as the Hindu divisions do. They are 
measured on the equator rather than on the eclip- 
tic. According to G. Schlegel, 1 there is no con- 
nexion at all between the Chinese Asterisms and 
the lunar zodiac. Some of the names of the 28 siiis 
were known to the Chinese as early as the time 
of the emperor Yaou (2366 B.c.), while the earliest 
Babylonian record concerning the lunar mansions 
and the earliest Hindu record of the nakqntras 
named after the Yedic deities are muoh later than 
that. 11 

The nakgatras , in their recent forms at least, are 
apparently assimilated to the Chinese siiis, and the 
whole system of junction Btars is undoubtedly an 
imitation of them. 4 

J. B. Biot and his son were the first to demon- 
strate the identity of the Chinese siiis and the 28 
lunar mansions of the Hindus and Arabs. They 
concluded that this arrangement of celestial 
di visions was invented by the Chinese and borrowed 
from them by the Hindus and Arabs for purely 
astrological purposes. 

* To this day,’ says J. J. M. de Oroot, 'no considerations of 
importance have cancelled these views [of Riot], and though 
they have been rigorously combated by Weber, Max Muller, and 
other authorities of renown, vet it seems that most investiga- 
tions of oriental astronomy silently subscribe to them.’* 

1 Joum. of the British Astronomical Association , xlx. 887-846. 

* Uranographis ehinoiss , The Hague, 1876. 

» Observatory, xxxii. [1909] 187. 

4 According to Agnes M. Clerke's art ‘Zodiac* in BBr* 
the siiis were of Chinese invention and the mandzils were of 
Indian derivation. The nak§atras In their reoent organisation 
were, ae far ae poeelble, assimilated to the Chinese nils. ‘ The 
whole system of junction stare, 1 she saye, * was doubtless an 
imitation of the tieu ; the ohoioe of them by the Hindu astrono- 
mer* of the Cth century a.d. was plainly Instigated by a con- 
sideration of the Chinese, compiled with a widely different 
intent.* 

B The Religious System <J China , Leyden, 1898-1910, bk. L 
voL Mi. p. 974, footnote. 


a. The twelve kungt.— Besides the division of 
the lunar cycle into 28 unequal mansions, the 
Chinese, in common with the Hindus and Western 
nations, divide the zodiac into twelve equal parts 
as follows : 

(1) Ta Liang, Ariee-Taurus : (2) Hsi Chen, Taurus-Gemini ; 
(8)Tsun Hseo, Oemfnl-Oancer ; (4) Tsun Go, Oanoer-Leo ; (6) Tran 
Vi, Leo-Virgo; (6) Hseo Sing, Virgo-Llbra; (7)T* Ho. Llbra- 
Soorpio ; (8) Sal Mu, Soorpio-Sagittarius ; (9) Sing Ki, Sagit- 
tarius-Oaprioom ; (10) Huan Hio, Oaprioom- Aquarius ; (11) 
Tsu Tsu, Aquarius-Pisces ; (12)Hlang Lo, Places- Aries. 

These names are found in Chinese books written 
several centuries B.C. — e.g., Tso Tsuan , Erh Ya, 
etc. The Hindu zodiac signs, which are probably 
of Greek origin, entered China at a much later 
date. 

3. The four quarters and the five kungi.— The 
Chinese divide the heavens into four quarters. 
The eastern quarter is called Tsang Lung ( ( the 
Blue Dragon’) and is associated for astrological 
purposes with the season of spring, the planet 
Jupiter, the element wood, the colour blue, the 
taste sour, and the virtue of benevolence. The 
southern quarter is called Chii Niaou ('the Red 
Bird ’) and is associated with the season of summer, 
the planet Mars, the element fire, the colour red, 
the taste bitter, and the virtue of propriety. The 
western quarter is called Pe Hwu (‘the White 
Tiger ’) and is associated with the season of autumn, 
the planet Venus, the element metal, the colour 
white, the taste hot, and the virtue of righteous- 
ness. The northern quarter is called Hsilan Wu 
(‘ the Black Warrior, 1 or * the Black Tortoise,’ as it 
lias also been interpreted) and is associated with 
the season of winter, the planet Mercury, the 
element water, the colour black, the taste salt, and 
the virtue of wisdom. 

In Ss ft Ma Chien’s Ssit Ki the stars are divided 
into five kungs, or palaces— middle palace, eastern 
palace, southern palace, western palace, and 
northern palace. The middle palace consists of 
the northern circumpolar stars, and the other four 
are like the four quarters stated above. This 
system of division is followed by Pan Ku in his 
History of the Later Han Dynasty . 

4. The three yuan* and the two kuans.— The 
three yuans (palaces or stellar spaces) are (1) Tsu 
Vi Yuan (the Middle Palace), consisting of the 
northern circumpolar stars, (2) Tai Vi Yuan (the 
Upper Palace), consisting of stars in Leo, Virgo, 
Corvus, etc., and (3) Tien Ssu Yuan (the Lower 
Palace), bounded by two chains comprising Her- 
cules, the upper part of Ophiuchus, etc. 

The two kuans , or kinds of officers, are (1) tsung 
huan, the internal officers, consisting of groups of 
stars inside the equator, and (2) urnsi huan, the 
external officers, consisting of groups of stars out- 
side the equator. 

This system of the division of the heavens is 
peculiarly Chinese and is very ancient. In the 
Tien Wun, consisting of eight chapters, written by 
Wu Hian, an astronomer of the Yin (or Shang) 
dynasty (1766-1122 B.O.), the astronomer assigned 
to the Middle Palace four seats or officers, consist- 
ing of eight stars, to the Upper Palaco one seat, 
consisting of one star, to the Lower Palace four 
seats, consisting of eight stars, to the internal 
officers five seats, consisting of 24 stars, and to the 
external officers nineteen seats, consisting of 93 
stars. In the Tien Wen Sing Chan , written by 
Kan Te, an astronomer of the state of Tsi, and the 
Tien Wen, written by Hsi Hsen, an astronomer of 
the state of Wui (both astronomers lived about the 
4th cent. B.OA the method of division is identical 
with that of Wu Hian, but the numbers of officers 
and stars are greatly increased. Adding these 
estimates together, we get 283 officers, consisting 
of 1464 stars. 

5 . The three yuane and the 28 •ill*.— There is a 
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popular book consisting of 31 songs by Tan Yuan 
Tsu of the Sui dynasty (680-617), called Pu Tmn 
Ko. It divides the stars into three yuans and 28 
sins. There are in all 103 kuans , or officers, con- 
sisting of 1467 stars. The stars which have been 
named by the Chinese are not many more than thiB, 
except in the book of Chang Heng, whioh gave 
320 fcuans, consisting of 2500 stars, and, besides 
these, 11,520 stars. This system of division is 
followed by Ma Twan Lin and others. 

IV. The religious aspects.— i. Animistic 
view.— The animistic view whioh the Chinese 
took of many things in nature is seen in their 
attitude to the sun, moon, and stars. Many of 
them regard the heavenly bodies not as merely 
inanimate bodies, but as dwelling-places of spiritual 
beings or as spiritual beings themselves ; ay., there 
is, it is said, a cock in the sun and a hare in the 
moon, the palace of angels ; the hare is said to be 
sitting under a tree pounding medicine in a mortar. 
Those spiritual beings have superhuman powers, 
though the supreme power is not attributed to 
any of them, but to Tien, Shang-ti, or God alone. 
Hence the movements and appearances of the 
heavenly bodies are not regarded as mechanical, 
lifeless, or inevitable, for within or behind them 
there is a will which causes them. This will may 
be the will of the heavenly bodies, of the spiritual 
beings who dwell in them, or of God, the Supreme 
Kuler. 

2. Comparison of the heavens with the earth.— 

In the heavens there are the sun and the moon ; 
correspondingly on the earth there are the yang 
and the yin, the two contrary conceptions applied 
to phenomena mental and moral as well as physical. 
Yang is the male principle, associated with heat, 
day, etc., and yin is the female principle, associated 
with cold, night, etc. Hence the sun is called 
‘the great yang,* and the moon ‘the great yin.* 
It is also said that the sun is 1 tho crystallization 
of tho yang* and tho moon ‘the crystallization of 
the yin.* The five planets are said, to correspond 
to tne five elements of the earth, and therefore 
Mars is called * the planet of fire,' Mercury ‘ the 
planet of water,* Venus 'the planet of metal, * 
Jupiter ‘the planet of wood,* and Saturn ‘the 
planet of earth.* Similarly, the different stars 
and constellations are believed to correspond to 
tho various portions of the surface of the earth. 
In the chapter called Tien Kwan (‘The Heavenly 
Officers *) in Sstt Ma Chien’s SsU-Ki, in which all the 
beliefs mentioned above may be found, we read : 
‘ The twenty -eight siii or constellations correspond 
to the twelve chows , or provinces. . . . The source 
of this (saying or belief) is of remote antiquity 
indeed.’ 

It is a popular saying in China that * the stars 
of the heavens above and the configurations of the 
earth beneath correspond with each other.* A 
great number of stars— e.g., the twenty stars con- 
stituting the two chains of the Tien Ssu Yuan, or 
the Lower Palace — are believed to correspond to 
certain countries in China and are given the names 
of those countries. 


so the heavenly society was believed to be an 
empire. This can be observed in the names of the 
stars. The coining of significant poetical or mytho- 
logical names for tne heavenly bodies was probably 
to render easier the task of discriminating and 
remembering them. Many stories grew round 
those names, which are regarded by some as fables 
and by others as true. According to the names 
of the stars in the Tai Vi Yuan, the Upper Palace, 
the northern polar star (Polaris) is where the 
emperor is. The reason is quite plain, as Con- 
fucius said: 'He who exercises government by 
means of his virtue is like the northern polar star, 
which keeps its place, and all the other stars turn 
towards it.' 1 Tne Great Boar, or the Spoon, as it 
is called in China, » said to bo the imperial chariot, 
and its motion round the northern polar star is 
said to be the emperor viewing his empire in all 
directions. Names of some of the other stars are : 
the Empress’s Palace, Crown Prince, Prince, 
Princess, Guards, Civil and Military Officers, 
Law-Court, Prison, Armoury, Storehouse, Kitchen, 
Bed, Canopy, eto. 

4. Relation between the heavenly and the 
earthly empires. — These two empires are not 
separated from one another without inter-com- 
munication. Tien , or Shana-ti, the Supreme 
Kuler, governs both, but the neavenly one more 
directly. The ruler of the earthly empire used 
to be called Tien-tsu, * the son of Tien (or God).' 
Enthronement used to be regarded as the appoint- 
ment of God, the rewarder of the good and tho 

S washer of the bad. Therefore, when tho Son of 
leaven was good and his empire well governed, 
auspicious phenomena used to appear from God in 
tho heavens, and, when I10 was bad and his empire 
in disorder, threats used to appear. There are 
many heavenly phenomena which are regarded as 
God's threats— notably eclipses. The Canon of 
Odes refers to an eclipse of the sun of the date 
29th Aug. 775 B.C., which was carefully verified 
by John Chalmers. 

•The sun was eclipsed— 

A thing of very evil omen, 

First the moon looked small. 

And then the sun looked small, 

Henceforth the people 
Will he pitiable Indeed. 

The sun and moon presago evil 
By not keeping to their proper oaths ; 

All through the kingdom there Is no [good] government. 
Bocause good men are not employed. 

For the moon to be eclipsed 
Is a small matter, 

But now the sun !• eclipsed, 

How dreadful is that l’ 

Iii the Confucian classic called Tsun Tsiu 
('Springs and Autumns’) the eclipse of the sun 
which took place on 20th April 610 b.c. is recorded. 
The writer says : 

1 On the occasion of an eolipee of the sun, the Son of Heaven 
should not have hie table spread so lavishly as usual, and should 
have drums beaten at the altar to the spirits of the land, while 
the feudal prinoes should present offerings of silk to the spirits 
of the land and have drums beaten at their courts, thus mani- 
festing their own service of the spirits and so teaching the 
people to serve their rulers, according to the respective righto 
of each, as was customary in ancient days.' 


In some of the ancient books the heavens are 
said to be spherical and the earth square, the 
heavens dynamic and the earth static. There are 
also ancient storieB or mythologies which represent 
the heavens as having a hollow place in the north- 
west round which aD the stars revolve, and the 
earth as having a hollow place in the south-east 
towards which all the waters run. 

3. Comparison of the heavenly bodies with 
men. — Heaven, earth, and men are believed to be 
the three great powers or genii in the universe. 
The heavenly bodies are regarded not merely as 
separate individuals, but as having a society like 
that of men. As the Chinese state was an empire, 


The word 'eclipse’ used here is the same as tho 
word ‘ eat.' The eclipse of the sun or the moon is 
described, in some of the Chinese stories, as tho 
sun or moon being eaten by a certain animal, and 
the beating of drums is said to frighten the animal 
away. 

The sun in the heavens is also said to correspond 
to the ruler on the earth ; e.g., when the people 
wished the death of Kie, the tyrant (reigned 1818- 
1753 B.C.), they said s ' O sun, why expirest thou 
not? Let us die together with thee.* Therefore 
the eclipse of the sun is generally regarded as a 
threat from God to the emperor. There are 
1 Analects, bk. 1L eh. 1. 
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numerous examples, and the edict of the emperor 
Ming Ti (A.D. 227-239) after the eclipse of the son 
in 233 is most illuminating : 

* We have heard,’ fays the emperor, ' that if a sovereign if 
remise in government, God terrifies him by calamities ana por- 
tents. These are divine reprimands sent to recall him to a sense 
of duty. Thus, eclipses of the sun and moon are manifest warn- 
ings that the rod of empire is not wielded aright. Ever since 
We ascended the throne, Our inability to continue the glorious 
traditions of Our departed ancestors and carry on the great 
work of civilisation has now culminated In a warning message 
from on high. It therefore behoves Us to issue commands for 
personal reformation, in order to avert impending calamity. 
The relationship, however, between Qod and man is that of 
tether and son : and a Father, about to chastise his son, would 
not be deterred were the latter to present him with a dish of 
meat. We do not therefore consider it a part of Our duty to 
act in accordance with certain memorials advising that the 
Grand Astrologer be instructed to offer up sacrifices on this 
oooasion. Do ye governors of districts, ana other high officers 
of State, seek rather to rectify your own hearts ; and if anyone 
can devise means to make up for Our shortcomings, let him 
submit his proposals to the throne.’ * 

Cornets, even more than eclipses, are regarded 
as God’s threats. When, the comets appeared in 
524 B.C., travelling eastward towards the Milky 
Way, an officer said : ‘This is a broom to sweep 
away the old, and give ns new. God often makes 
us such signs. The feudal princes will suffer from 
calamities bv fire / 8 The stars or the spiritual 
beings who dwell in them sometimes descend from 
the heavens, either by themselves or by the will 
of God, are born on earth, and go back to their 
positions in heaven after their earthly life. 

In The Annals of the Bamboo Books there are 
the following legends : 

' He’s mother (the mother of Hwang Tl, 2968 B.o.) was called 
Tu Paon. She witnessed a great flash of lightning, which sur- 
rounded the star Chu (or Dubhe) of the Great Hear with a 
brightness that lighted all the country about her, and thereupon 
became pregnant.’ 

1 His mother was called Niu Trie. She witnessed a star like a 
rainbow come floating down the stream to the islet of Hwa. 
Thereafter Bhe dreamed and received it, and was moved in her 
mind, and bore Sham- Ilaon [the emperor Che, 2697 b.o.].’ 

1 His mother was called Niu Chu. She witnessed the Yarn* 
Kwana star (or fiemtuosh) go through the moon like a rainbow, 
when Tt moved herself in tne palace of Yio-Fang, after which 
she brought forth Taun Hu [the emperor, 2513 b.g.].' 

‘ His mother was called Sia-Ki. She saw a failing star which 
went through the constellation Maou, and In her dream her 
thoughts were moved till she became pregnant, after which she 
ewallowed a spirit’s pearl, . . . and gave birth to Yu (king 
2205 b.o.) in Bhih Nio.’ 

There are 28 heroes in Chinese history who were 
believed to be the 28 siua, or constellations, de- 
scended. A great man on earth may become after 
death a spiritual being in heaven and dwell in one 
of the stars. Some stars are named after historical 
heroes. There are a great many stories, love 
stories, and mythologies Dosed upon beliefs of this 
kind. 

5 . Sacrifices. — We read in the 22nd book called 
K\ Tung (‘ The Foundation of Sacrifices ’) of the Li 
Kt (‘The Book of Rites’), a collection of treatises 
on the rules of propriety or oeremonial usages, one 
of the five Confucian books or canons : 

' Of all the methods for the good ordering of men, there Is 
none more urgent than the use of ceremonies. Ceremonies are 
of five kinds, and there is none of them more important than 
sacrifices.’ * 

Among various sacrifices there are sacrifices to 
the snn, moon, and stars. We do not know when 
these rites began, but they have been performed 
under each dynasty from the 23rd cent. B.c. down 
to the time of the present Republic of China. In 
the 20th book of Li Kt, called Kt FA (' The Laws 
of Sacrifices’), it is said : 

' With a blaring pile of wood on the Grand altar they [the 
Emperors, from Emperor Shun 2255 b.c. to King Wu 1122 b.o.1 
sacrificed to Heaven; 4 by burying (the victim) in the Grand 

1 H. A. Giles, Confucianism and its Rivals , London, 1915, 
p. 180. 

1 /5, p, 58 . 

* Tr. J. Leg m in The Sacred Books of China, pt iv. (SEE 
xxviii. [1885] 236} 

4 On the biasing pile were placed the victim and pieces of 
lade ; in the square mound were buried the vtatim and pieces 
of silk. 


mound, they sacrificed to the Earth. (In both eases) they used 
a red victim.* 

By burying a sheep and a pig at the (altar of) Great bright- 
ness, they sacrificed to the seasons. (With similar) victims 
they sacrificed to (the spirits of) oold and heat, at the pit and 
the altar, using prayers of depreoation and petition ; to the 
sun, at the (altar called the) royal palace ; to the moon, at the 
(pit called the) light of night ; to the stars at the honoured 
place of gloom ; to (the spirits of) flood and drought at ths 
honoured altar of rain ; to the (spirits of the) four quarters at 
the place of the four pits and altars; mountains, forests, 
streams, valleys, hills, ana mounds, whloh are able to produce 
clouds, and occasion winds and rain, were all regarded as 
(dominated by) spirits.’ 3 

In the 21st book of Li Kt , called Kt 1 (‘The 
Meaning of Sacrifices *), it says : 

* The sacrifice in the suburb of the capital was the great 
expression of gratitude to Heaven, and ft was specially ad- 
dressed to the sun, with which the moon was associated. The 
sovereigns of Hsi& [dynasty, 2205-1766 b.o.] presented it in the 
dark. Under the Yin dynasty [1766-1122 b.o.) they did so at 
noon. Under the Kau [dynasty. 1122-256 b.c.] they sacrificed 
all the day, especially at daybreak, and towards evening. 

They sacrificed to the sun on the altar, and to the moon In 
the hollow to mark the distinction between (the) gloom (of 
the one) and (the) brightness (of the other),and to show the 
difference between the high and the low. They sacrificed to 
the sun in the east, and to the moon in the west -to mark the 
distinction between (the) forthcoming (of the former) and (the) 
withdrawing (of the latter), and to show the correctness of 
their (relative) position. The sun comes forth from the east, 
and the moon appears in the west; the darkness and the light 
are now long, now short ; when the one ends, the other begins, 
in regular succession thus producing the harmony of all 
under the sky.'* 

These are the sacrifices at the equinoxes ; that 
to the sun at the vernal equinox m the eastern 
suburb, and that to the moon at the autumnal 
equinox in the western suburb. These had been 
performed under each dynasty, and can also be 
found in Ta Tsina Tung Li (‘The Ritual of the 
Mancliu Dynasty*). The former is called Chow 
Zi , ‘ The Morning Sun,’ and the latter Si Yue , 
‘ The Evening Moon.* 

In the dynasty of Chin (255-200 B.C.) they 
sacrificed to what they called the eight gods, i.e. 
the god of the heavens, the god of tne earth, the 
god of war, the god of the yin , the god of the yang , 
the god of the sun, the god of the moon, and the 
god of the four seasons. In Han Shu (‘ the Book 
[or History] of the early Han Dynasty’) [206 
B.C.-A.D. 25] it is said : ‘ There were such eight 
gods in the ancient times, but their origin is 
unknown.’ 

In the dynasties after the China dynasty 
different temples were built for their sacrifices. 
Even at the present day temples connected with 
the sun, moon, and stars can be found in different 
places. In Peking there is the world-famous 
Tien Tan (‘Temple of Heaven’), and in it there 
are altars of the sun, of the moon, of the 28 con- 
stellations, and of some other stars and groups 
of stars. In the Manchu dynasty (1644-1911) 
sacrifices were ottered in the Temple of Heaven 
once every spring and once every autumn. Even 
since the establishment of the Republic of China 
(1911), a grand sacrifice was offered in the Temple 
of Heaven by Yuan Shi Kai, the first Chinese 
President. 

The 15th of the eighth lunar month is a Chinese 
holiday called Tsung Tsiu Tse (‘the mid-autumn 
holiday’). The moon is said to be always at its 
fullest and brightest on this evening if it is 
visible, whereas this need not be so on the same 
date of other lunar months. A family festival 
used to be, and in some places still is, held in 
Chinese houses on that evening. The offerings 
to the moon consist chiefly of fruits, and tne 
ceremony is similar to that of Chinese ancestor- 
worship. On this holiday schools, shops, etc., are 
closed, and farmers cease work for a few days. 
Relatives and friends exchange presents, chiefly 

* Red was the special colour of victims under the Ohow 
dynasty. 

a SBE xxviii. 202 f. */*.p. 218 f. 
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eatables, and invite each other to dinner on one 
or more of the days following the mid-autumn 
holiday. 

With regard to the sacrifices to the stars we 
read in Urk Ya , an ancient dictionary, one of the 
Thirteen Confucian Classics : * The sacrifice to the 
stars is called Pu.' Even in our day tablets of 
stars oan be found in public temples and private 
houses in different provinces. 

6. Significance or purpose of sacrifices.— The 
significance of these sacrifices is not merely 
religious, nor is their religious significance always 
the most prominent. Sometimes these rites were 
used for political purposes by the rulers. This 
is the case not only in ancient times ; there was 
a time in our present century when Shinkio Biyo 
Mondai (‘The Problem of the Utilization of 
Religions') was of great interest to statesmen and 
politicians in Japan, and the political significance 
of the sacrifices at the Temple of Heaven per- 
formed by Yuan Shi Kai was sufficiently obvious. 
When the sacrifices are performed by tne people, 
their purpose is sometimes social as well as 
religious. In any case the idea of keeping up the 
custom seems to play a great part. Western 
scholars are apt to take these sacrifices purely 
as the expression of religious faith and devotion. 
The following passages in Lt Kt may show that 
they are not always so. 

As sacrifices are the most important of cere- 
monies or rites, let us first indicate the purposes 
for which they are offered. 

‘The rites to be observed by ell under heaven were intended 
to promote the return (of the mind) to the beginning ( ■ Creator 
of nil); to promote (the honouring of) spiritual Beings; to 
promote the harmonious use (of all resources and appliances) 
of government; to promote righteousness ; and to promote 
humility. They promote the return to the beginning, securing 
the due consideration of their originator. They promote (the 
honouring) of spiritual Beings, securing the giving honour to 
superiors. They promote the (proper) use of all resources, 
thereby establishing the regulations (for the well-being of) the 
people. They promote righteousness, and thus there are no 
oppositions and conflictings between high and low. They 
promote humility, In order to prevent occasions of strife. Let 
these five things be united through the rites for the regulation 
of all under heaven, and though there may be some extravagant 
and perverse who are not kept in order, they will bo few/ 1 

There are two other passages, one of whioh 
indicates the objects to wnom sacrifices should be 
offered and the other the purposes of the sacrifices. 

' According to the Institutes of the Bage kings about sacrifices, 
sacrifice should be offered to him who had given (good) laws 
to the people ; to him who hod laboured to the death in the 
discharge of his duties; to him who hod strengthened the 
state by his laborious toll ; to him who had boldly and success- 
fully met great calamities ; and to him who hod warded off 
great evils/* 

* Sacrifices were for the purposes of prayer, or of thanksgiving, 
or of deprecation.' • 

The sun, moon, and stars fall under none of the 
above five classes except that in later dynasties 
some stars were sacrificed to for the power of 
warding off evils. With regard to the three 
purposes that of thanksgiving seems to be the 
sole motive for which the Chinese sacrificed to 
the sun, moon, and stars. 

The Chinese were grateful to the sun, moon, 
and stars, and expressed their gratitude by means 
of sacrifices, because, says a passage : * As to the 
sun and moon, the stars ana constellations, the 
people look up to them.’ 4 The phrase 'look up 
to ' (fan yang) in this case has an ethical meaning, 
as when vro speak of looking up to a groat man 
with a view to modelling our behaviour on his. 
The Chinese believed that they could adjust their 
conduct by observing the appearances and move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, which were regarded 
as God's revelation. 

» U JW.XXL I. SO (SBM xxviil. 210 

*26. xx.9(SBB xxvilL 2071.). 

•14 Iff* n. III. 28, In Saorod Books of China, pt iiL (8BB 
XXvU. (1886] 448. 

4 Li Ki, xx. 0 (8BB xxvllL 200). 


There seem to be other reasons why the Chinese 
Bhould be grateful to the sun, moon, and stars- 
especially to the sun for its great and various 
benefits— but the fact is that tliey attribute these 
benefits to Tien, God, rather than to the heavenly 
bodies themselves. Indeed their sacrifices to those 
bodies are sometimes an indirect way of expressing 
their gratitude to God. 

7- Sun-worship, moon-worship, and star-wor- 
ship.— Is there, or has there been, sun-worship, 
moon-worship or star-worship in China? The 
answer to this question depends upon what we 
mean by the term * worship.' If by worship we 
mean tne 'adoration, sacrifice, praise, prayer, 
thanksgiving, or other devotional acts performed 
in honour of the Supreme Being or God,’ 1 it is 
certain that there is no such worship in China, 
and perhaps also that such worship has never 
existed there. None of the heavenly bodies is 
conceived by the Chinese as the Supreme Being. 
The Supreme Being is, for them, Tien, God, and 
God only. Nor oan we find such worship in 
China if we take the term 'worship' to mean (1) 
the 'prostration whioh arises in presence of a 
superior being on whom we are absolutely depend- 
ent and whom we fear or reverence,' or (2) ' the 
feeling and act of worship ’ which 4 involves 
primarily submission and fealty,’ and 'is the 
attitude of the weak to the strong on whom they 
are absolutely dependent.' 1 The Chinese do not 
regard themselves as absolutely dependent on any 
of the heavenly bodies or on the spirits dwelling 
in them, but they regard the heavenly bodies or 
their indwelling spirits os dependent on Tien , 
'God,' os they themselves are. It is true that 
they believe these heavenly bodies to possess 
powers which do not belong to men, but they also 
believe that men have powers which these bodies 
do not possess. What is more, some of them 
believe that certain men have the power of 
subjugating the spirits of the heavenly bodies, as 
magicians have the power of controlling spirits. 

There are certain passages whicli have been 
regarded as evidence of sun-worship in China. 
In the 9th book of Li Ki, called Kido Teh Sing 
('The Single Victim at the Border Sacrifices'), a 
passage says : 

'At the (Great) border sacrifice he [the Son of Heaven] 
welcomed the arrival of the longest day. It was a groat act of 
thanksgiving to Heaven, and the sun was the chief object 
considered In It/ 

Legge, commenting on this, says : 

‘The sun beoarae for the time the “ spirit-tablet " of Heaven. 
Fang Kfleh says : “ (The Son of Heaven) was welcoming the 
arrival of the longest day, and therefore he regarded the sun 
aa the residence (for the time) of the spirit of Heaven. That 
spirit could not be seen ; what could be looked up to and be- 
held were only the sun, moon, and stars." '• 

The present writer need not give his own transla- 
tion here, but he must point out that the idea 
that the sun was regarded as the residence of the 
spirit of Heaven is not implied either in Fang 
Ktieh's commentary or in the text. 

With reference to the passage in the book 4 on 
the meaning of sacrifices, namely : 

‘The sacrifice in the suburb of the capital was the great 
expression of the gratitude to Heaven, and ft was specially 
addressed to the sun, with which the moon was associated/ 
Khfin H&o, a Chinese commentator, says, according 
to Legge : 

4 Heaven is the great source of tlo (the course of nature and 
duty), and of all the visible bodies which it hangs out, there 
are none greater than the sun and moon. Therefore, while 
the object of the suburban sacrifice was a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of Heaven, the sun was chosen as the resting-place for 
its spirit (or spirits). The idea in the Institution of the rite 
was deep and far-reaching/ * 

l The Century Dictionary of the English Language, London, 
1889,*. v. * Worship.' 

* bPhP ii. 822. * SBE xxvli. 427, n. L 

4 Li Kt, xxi. 1. 18. * SMB xxviil. 218, n. 2. 
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The same remark may be made on the translation 
of this passage, viz. that there is neither in the 
text nor in the commentary the idea that the sun 
was. chosen as the resting-place of the spirit (or 
spirits). The ultimate purpose in botn these 
cases was to express gratitude by means of 
sacrifices to Heaven, but not to the sun or the 
spirit of the sun. Heaven is invisible, and they 
thought that for the object of sacrifice something 
visible was required. Therefore the sun was 
chosen as a symbol. Neither of these two cases 
therefore can be regarded as an example of sun- 
worship. There does not seem to be any other 
ease. Leg ge says concerning the last example : 

* It must 1)o borne In mind that the ritea described in the 
text are those of former dynasties, especially of that of K&u. 
I cannot bring to mind any lOMsages In: which there is mention 
made of any sacrifice to the sun or sun-spirit In connexion with 
the groat sacrifice to Heaven, or Shang Tf , at the service on the 
day of the winter solstice In the southern suburb.' 1 

Hence it is only by taking the term ‘ worship * in a 
very comprehensive sense, and by ignoring the pur- 
pose of the sacrifices, that we may say that the fact 
that the Chinese sacrificed to the sun implies that 
they worshipped it. It is the same with regard to 
their worship of the moon and the stars. In what- 
ever sense we may be justified in saying that some of 
the Chinese worshipped the sun, moon, and stars, 
such worship occupies a very insignificant position 
in China compared with the worship of other 
natural phenomena or the spirits of them. If by 
sun- worshipper, moon- worshipper, etc., we mean 
one who regards the sun or the inoon as the only 
or the supreme object of worship, we may say with 
conviction that the Chinese aro not, as they have 
never been, sun -worshippers, moon-worshippers, or 
Btar- worshippers. 

LrnuuTU&i. — See the works quoted in the footnotes. 

T. Fu. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Hebrew).- 
The Hebrew conception of the universe, as we 
find it in the OT, is not scientific in tho modern 
sense of the term. The cosmology of the Hebrews 
(see art. Cosmology [Hebrew]) is characterized by 
the simplicity and ndiveti of primitive folk. The 
attitude of mind is one of awe and wonder, not of 
critical inquiry ; and to piy closely into the secrets 
of the divine government is felt to indicate a want 
of reverence, and even to be dangerous. More- 
over, it would be natural to a people which seems 
to have had an innate genius for religion to think, 
even after it had progressed beyond the stage of 
quite primitive ideas of the universe, that religion 
itself constituted the whole of true Bcience or know- 
ledge.* We need not expect, therefore, to find in 
the OT any inkling of the modern science of astro- 
nomy. The Hebrew shepherds without doubt, like 
the Phoenician mariners (cf. Pliny, HN vii. 57), 
olosoly observed the sky, and learned from the 
scrutiny many lessons of practical value for their 
every-tfay life. It is equally likely that at an 
early date the Hebrews were wont to worship the 
stars and planets. There are later traces ot this 
worship in the OT (cf. 2 K 17 1 ®).® And, besides 

J SBE xxviii. 218, n. 2. 

* On this point Laurie Magnus's ‘ Religio Laid' Judaica 
(1907) will be found suggestive. It has been argued elsewhere 
(W. Jay Hudson. Law qf Psychic Phenomena 1907) that 
ignorance of, or Indifference to, what we term science might 
oo-exist with a perfect knowledge of the laws of the moral and 
spiritual life. 

8 it is quite unnecessary to suppose that the Idea of wor- 
shipping the stars and planets was borrowed, though, of course, 
the Hebrews came more and more into contact with people who 
were addioted to this worship. Whether and to what extent 
they came under direct Babylonian and Egyptian Influence is 
a disputed matter (see K. Marti, Religion of the OT, p. 8611.). 
Of. the proper names {tapyl (Jg 1884) and (Exr 48), de- 
rived from 'aunt; the Palmyrene V1Y, and the Biblical 
urv, Jericho, derived from Q"V, 4 moon. 1 Of. also Beth- 
shemesh, a place sacred to the sun-god. Commentators have 
seen in Mai 8*> (4 8 ) the conception of a winged solar disk such 


this, the figures suggested by various constellations 
no doubt gave rise to a number of curious fables 
and fancies. On the other hand, the OT, as we 
have it, a collection of much-edited writings, pre- 
serves few traces of the astronomical and astro- 
logical lore of the Hebrews themselves. Since in 
the course of their national development the study 
of the stars and planets became more and more 
associated with tne idolatrous practices of sur- 
rounding nations, later editors would be anxious 
to avoid, or even to remove, references to astron- 
omy and astrology (cf. Dt 18 10 ). This would 
acoount for the fact that most of the references 
preserved in the OT are of a very general nature. 

The chief planets are, of course, alluded to 
frequently. The sun (shemesh) is spoken of as 
ruling by day (Ps 136*), and is often referred to as 
coming forth (from one chamber) in the morning 
and going in (-to another chamber) in the evening. 
Its magnificence (Jg 5* 1 ) and its wonderful power 
for good (Dt 33 14 ) or for evil (2 K 4 1M * ; cf. Pa 
121*) impressed the Hebrews, as they have im- 
pressed all peoples. Jahweh Elohim Himself might 
be compared to a sun (Ps 84 11 ). 1 There are four 
words for ‘moon* in the OT. Ydreah is used 
especially in poetry (Gn 37*, Jos 10 1 * etc.). To 
this word is closely related one of the words for 
‘month,* ytrah, a word which is oommon to all 
the Semitic languages, though not in frequent use 
in the OT. Another word, lebhdndh , which occurs 
only three times (Ca 6 10 , Is 24** 30*®), designates 
the moon as the 4 white one* or the ‘pale one.* 
Rarer still is a word kese' (perhaps connected with 
the Assyr. kus&u, ‘headdress* or ‘cap*), which 
denotes the full moon (perhaps the moon-god 
clothed in the splendour of his tiara). 9 The most 
common word is hodesh, which means * new moon,* 
and also ‘month.* Thus the new moon was re- 
garded as marking a new period or month, and 
the use of ydreah, yerah, and hddesh for both 
moon and month shows that among the Hebrews 
the month and year were lunar. The moon rules 
the night (Ps 136*), and, like the sun, is a power 
for good (Dt 33 14 ) or for evil (Ps 121®). Its pale 
brilliance made it the emblem of beauty (Ca 6 1W ). 
In a few passages reference seems to bo made to 
eclipses (Am 8®, Is 38*, Job 9 7 etc.). And we are 
once told that 4 the sun stood still, and the moon 
stayed, until the nation had avenged itself on its 
enemies** (Jqs 10 la, •)• In late writings there are 
several allusions to the worship of tne sun (Ezk 
8 1 ®'*, Job 31*®*- ; cf. 2 K 23*) and moon (Dt 4 1 *). 

Other planets aro mentioned more incidentally. 
Thus, in all probability, Venus 4 as the Morn- 
ing Star is referred to m Is 14 1 * under the name 
77'rj, Ml el, or tyn, Midi (lit. ‘the glittering one’), 
though it should be mentioned that some ex- 
positors have seen in the term an Arabic name 

for the moon ( JUufc# Midi), W. Lotz (PRE*, s.v, 

4 Sterne’) indeed argues that the Arabic word 
means 1 new moon,* which would be unsuitable; 

as we And among the anoient Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
and Persians. But the present writer has pointed out < [Journal 
qf the Manch, Egyptian and Oriental Society , 1917, pp. 67-70) 
that the word usually translated 'wings' will bear another 
meaning. The meaning may be 1 skirts r rather than * wings,* 
and the figure that of the glorious robe that flows from the sun. 

l In Jg 1418, Job 9? the word translated 4 sun 4 is not shemesh, 
but here* (cf. Is I9 l ®, and tho plaoe-namea in Jg 1*8 gll). ft is 
probable that in Jg 14 18 the text is corrupt. 

9 The name Sinai is probably derived from Sin, the name of 
the moon-god in Babylonian. In Ex S 1 Sinai is described as 
'the mountain of Elohim,' *.#. the sacred mountain. This 
suggests that It had long been sacred. 

* The writer clearly intends a miracle to be understood (so 
0. Steueraagel in tfowaok's Handkommmtar 1899k Other 
expositors (e.g. W. H. Bennett in 4 Joshua,' SBOT, 1899) regard 
the passage as poetic and figurative (ot. Jg 6 90 ). 

4 Another designation ot Venus is meUketh ha+h&mayim 
M79, 4 the queen of heaven, 4 mention being made of 
cakee which were baked for her (Jer 7** 44 1 ?. **)i 
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but, according to Zimmem and Buhl’s edition of 
Gesenius's Lexicon (Handworterbuch l *, 1905) it 
can denote the old moon as crescent. 1 Further, in 
Am 6* we probably have an allusion to Saturn 
(rasp, sikkuth = sakkuth = Assyr. sakkut ; and 
jr$, Jciyyun = jv», Mvdn = Assyr. kaivdnu). 

The stars, again, are alluaed to frequently in a 
general way ; but there are a few references to 
particular stars or constellations, and these require 
special attention. The earliest of them is found in 
Am 5 s . Since, however, the same terms occur, 
with others, in passages in the late book of Job 
which contain more precise references to astro- 
nomy, it is best to consider the Job passages first. 

In Job 9 s , in a description of God’s almighty 
power as manifested in the marvels of the material 
world, Job is represented as pointing to God as one 

‘ Who shaketn the earth out of her place, 
and the pillars thereof tremble. 

Who oommandeth the sun, and it riseth not ; 
and sealeth up the stars. 

Who alone spreadeth out the heavens, 
and treadeth upon the waves of the sea. 

Who rnaketh 'fish, ktsil, 
and kimdh and the chambers of the Bouth.’ 

The context indicates that the terms in the last 
two lines (sty, 'Ash ; V’p?, kSsil ; np'j, kimdh ; ’yin 
}pn, hadr£ temdn) designate particular stars or 
constellations. We are helped, too, by the fact 
that three of them occur again {kimdh in Am 5”, 
Job 38 #1 ; k&nl in Am 5 B , Is i3 10 , Job 38* 1 ; 'ayish = 

' ash in Job 38 8a ) ; but there is considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the correct interpretation of some at 
least of the terms. 

X. sty, 'ash, or better sty, 'ayish, as in Job 38“ 
and better still 1 dyush , as suggested by the 

Syriac (Pesli. Knrj/j. In Job 9® LXX has "Rorspos, 
vulg. * Hyades’ ; in Job 38“ LXX 'Etnrepor, Vulg. 
‘Vesper.’ Modern expositors have found in the 
word either the Great Bear, the Pleiades, Hyades, 
or the Northern land Southern Crown. ’ Ash in 
Job 9* has to be taken in connexion with the other 
passage, 38“, in which, according to the Massoretic 
text, it is said : ‘ or dost thou guide 'ayish with her 
young?* (onin mrSy sty]).* It is noteworthy, too, 
that what in Arabic corresponds to the Great Bear 
is called ncCsh , ‘the bier,’ and that the three tail 
stars of Ursa Major are called ban&i wish, 1 children 
of the bier* {i.e., in this ease, ‘mourners’). It is 
true that no philological connexion can be estab- 
lished between the two words, but the Arabic 
phrase ‘ children (or daughters) of the bier * is sug- 
gestive as regards 'ayish and her children. It 
might seem natural to expect to find a striking 
constellation like the Great Bear mentioned in 
Job 9, and it would be fitting that it should 
be assigned the first place, though it may be 
mentioned in passing that possibly the Hebrews 
thought of this constellation not as a Great Bear, 
but as a lioness with her young (of. with Ewald, 
Arabic 'ay nth, and see A. Dillmann’s Commentary). 
But there is some force in the argument that 
'ayish can hardly be Ursa Major, because the con- 
stellations in Job 38 su ’ are referred to on account 
of their meteorological importance. Some ex- 
positors, therefore {e.g . , M. A. Stern, N bid eke, 
Schrader), have thought that 'ayish represents the 
Pleiades. The great objection to this is that there 
is very good reason to think another Hebrew term 
(see below) designates that constellation. The 
‘children* of 'ayish would certainly suit the 
Pleiades, which are sometimes represented as a hen 
with its chickens. But, on the other hand, the 

I P. Jensen, however, thinks UR, b.v. • Astronomy *) that 
there Is little ground for supposing that any star or planet is 
referred to ; the reference in Isaiah Is too vague. 

* Tor Doje, however, It it better to read bqjji (‘ and dost thou 
console 'ayish tor her children ? 7- See, further, below. 
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smaller stars surrounding or adjoining a star of 
the first magnitude might in several cases be de- 
scribed as its children. The Pleiades not being 
probable, some scholars agree with the Vulgate 
of Job 9* in thinking that * ayish represents the 
Hyades (so, e.g., Hoffmann, Schiaparelli) ; and this 
view has the support of the Syriac (Pesh. Knvy). 1 
Moreover, the constellation is suitable as being one 
of great meteorological importance. Elsewhere in 
Hebrew 'dsh means ‘motn.’ Friedrich Delitzsch 
has suggested that it may have the same meaning 
hero, since the name ‘ moth ’ (sdsu) seems to have 
been given to a star by the Assyro-Babylonians 
(see T. G. Pinches, in Hastings’ DB , s.v. ‘Astro- 
nomy ’). Now, the Hyades, a great red star of the 
first magnitude (Aldeoaran) and five stars of the 
fourth magnitude, resemble our letter V or the 
Greek A. And Schiaparelli points out (p. 58) that 
in the butterfly stage, when the moth is at rest, 

‘ its wings are not held detached from the body, as 
happens with most other butterflies, but spread 
themselves over it in snch a way as to form a 
cloak, more or less similar (according to the several 
species into which the animal can be divided) to an 
isosceles triangle.’ The suggestion is that to the 
author of the passages in Job * dsh meant * moth, 1 
which was a name for the Hyades. In that 
case, assuming tho identity of 'dsn and * ayish , the 
‘children* of • ayish would be the minor Hyados 
which surround Aldebaran. Against this it might 
be urged that it is easier to explain 'dsh as short 
for 'ayish than to account for 'dsh as the original 
form, and that ‘ moth ’ docs not seem a likely name 
for a constellation (especially the Hyades, apart 
from its form). The question of identification 
cannot be decided definitely. Bnt, as the Pleiades 
has to be excluded (see below), there are reasons 
for thinking that either the Groat Bear or the 
Hyades is intended. The Great Bear was no doubt 
as well known to the Hebrews as to other ancient 
peoples ; but it would not be in the least surprising 
to find no mention of it in the OT, tho references to 
astronomy being so few. 

2. kSsil, usually translated ‘ fool.’ In Job 9* 
LXX has ’ApKToCpos, Vulg. ‘Orion’; in 38 31 LXX 
nplwv, Vulg. ‘Arcturus*; in Am 6® LXX omits, 
Vulg. ‘Orion’; in Is 13 10 (Dn'^p?, their ‘ ktUilim ’) 
LXX ’Qplwv, Vulg. * splendor earuni.’ Some of the 
Rabbis of the Middle Ages (Saadya, Abulwalid, and 
others) identified the word with the Arabic Suhail 
and interpreted it in its later sense, Canopus. The 
preponderating view of the versions is in favour of 
Orion, a constellation which was popularly thought 
of as a giant who was bound in ohains to the sky. 
Ktsil occurs elsewhere in Hebrew with the mean- 
ing ‘dullard’ or ‘fool,’ and modern expositors 
commonly think of the giant (Orion) as a fool in 
the sense of an impious person who had rebelled 
against God. But the Arabic equivalent of the 

root (J«m£, kasala ) means ‘to be thick, plump,’ 
which suggests that kSsil itself need not mean any- 
thing more than giant (tho big, burly one) ; and, as 
Cheyne says (art. ‘ Orion ’ in EBi), IcfaU ought not 
to be confounded with ndbdl (‘ fool ’ in the sense of 
impious person). In Job 38* 1 there seems to be a re- 
ference to some myth current among the Hebrews, 
the giant being spoken of as bound with cords; 
but what exactly the myth was is quite uncertain. 
In Am 5® Jcimdh (see below) and kltdl are again 
mentioned together (‘seek him that maketh kimdh 
and ktsil, ana turneth black darkness into morn- 
ing,* etc.) as well as in Job 38 S1 (‘Dost thou bind 
the bands of kimdh , or loose the cords of k&sil ? ’). 
Further, in Is 13 10 we find the curious expression 
‘their klsilim ’ (often translated ‘the stars of 

1 It seems certain that the Syriac word does denote the 
Hyades or the chief star of the group (cf. Barhcbrseus). 
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heaven and the Orions thereof 1 ). 1 This seems to 
indioate that primarily k&sllim was used to denote 
stars of the first magnitude, in distinction from 
lesser stars (kok&bim). In any case it is pretty 
generally agreed that klsU represents Orion. It is 
one of the most brilliant constellations, and did 
not fail to arrest the attention of the ancients. 

3 , klmah, literally *a group, cluster,* 

oognate with Arabic kdma ‘to heap up.* In 

Job 9 9 LXX has JIAeidr, Vulg. ‘Arcturus,* Pesh. 
and Targ. k:?'?; in 38” the renderings of the 
Versions differ only to the extent that the Vulg. 
has ‘Pleiades*; in Am 6 s LXX omits, Vulg. lias 
•Arcturus,’ Pesh. and Targ. 119 * 9 . Most of the 
ancient authorities, in fact, understand the 
Pleiades by klmah . Several modem expositors, 

however, prefer to think of Sirius ( e.g., G. Hoff- 
mann). But the word itself suggests that we are 
to look for a compact cluster of stars, and, of 
course, we must seek for one that early attracted 
attention. The Pleiades, as Schiaparelli says, is 
the best known of such clusters, ‘and also the 
only one which has in consequence of its conspicu- 
ous light awakened universal attention at every 
time and among all peoples* (p. 62). 8 The ex- 
tension ‘the bands of klmah ’ in Job 38 83 is no 
oubt to be understood metaphorically.* The 
Arabic name for the Pleiades, thurayyn , also 
means ‘cluster,* and Bar Ali mentions it as an 
explanation of klmah . The word kimdh itself lias 
also been connected with the Arab, kilmnt ,m , 
4 house,* and the Assyr. kimtn , ‘ family.* In either 
case the name would suit the Pleiades. 

It should be noted, further, that, according to 
some ideas found in the Talmud ( B'rakhoth , ; 

Rosh ha-shannh , 11 b), God brought the flood by 
causing klmah. to sot instead of rise in the morning, 
and by removing two stars from it. This is given 
as the explanation of Kabbi Joshua. According 
to K. Kliezcr, the changes took place at a season 
when klmah is wont to set in the morning, and 
what God did was to make klmah rise in the 
morning on the day in question and lose two stars. 
This caused the flood. According to Stern, the 
dates mentioned suit exactly the morning rising 
and setting of the Pleiades, and seem to prove 
that in the time of Kabbi Joshua and Itahbi 
FJiezer (beginning of 2nd cent. A.D.) the Jews 
identified the Pleiades with kimdh. It is further 
represented in the Talmud ( ib .) that God after- 
wards set things right by taking away two stars 
from 'ayish to diminish its rain-producing force . 4 

4 . I ?0 'Tjn, haiM temdn , lit. ‘chambers of the 
south.* The LXX renders ra/xeta N<Jtdu, Vulg. 
* interiora Austria We seem to require mention 
of another definite constellation. This has given 

l Kittd would read QiT^S, 'their stars.' But this is not 
necessary. Nor is it necessary to follow Cheyne in emending 
the whole of the beginning of the verso thus : np'p) rbjj, 

' the Great li«ar. the Pleiades (?), and Orion.' 

t An old English namo for them is * the seven stars * (AV in 
Am 6»). 

9 The Hebrew has np’9 ffiriyp, ma'danndth kimdh, which 
AV translates ‘ sweet influences/ some such idea being suggested 
by the root as found elsewhere. It is better, however, to follow 
many modern expositors, and regard ma'dannOth as equivalent 
to ma'rujuhtdih, • bands' or 'fetters/ from 'dnad, * to bind ’ (bo 
Ewald, DUlmann, Duhm, and others). It we translate • bands/ 
we may think of the Oriental poets' habit of comparing the 
naiades with an ornament Odeler, Stemnamsn, n. 147). 

4 According to Stern, the Talmudists undoubtedly understood 
the Hyades by 'ayiih, May there not he references to an earlier 
form of this kind of legend in Job Sb*u- ? The passage might 
be translated thus (Interchanging “irpn and rrnsn in ver. 81) : 
Dost thou loosen the bands of the Pleiades (kimdh) 
or bind fast the cords of a giant (-star, kfoU)t 
Dost thou lead forth the miners (mazzdroth) In due season 
and comfort the Hyades for its children? 

The 'miners’ (from n“jj, lit. 'to scatter') would be the stars 
taken from the Hyades, end are referred io in the next clause 
es ' its children.' 


rise to the suggestion that the phrase designates 
the bright star Canopus or the oonstellation to 
whioh it belongs (so Stem). Other expositors 
regard the text as corrupt, and, emending nan] Tin, 
see in the first word some uncertain constellation, 
and in the second (pn=)OKn) Gemini, ‘ the Twins . 1 
But we are not . obliged to find in hadrO timdn a 
special constellation. ' Chambers (or Btore-houses) 
of the South’ might, as K. Budde says (‘ Hiob, 
in W. Nowaok’s Handkomm. turn AT, 1896), 
denote a whole group of constellations in the 
southern sky. DUlmann ( loc . cit.) thinks that 
the author of Job cannot have known anything of 
the stars of the southern hemisphere, but that it 
was known to him, as one who had travelled, that 
the farther one goes sonth the more stars and 
constellations become visible. To those who dwelt 
in the north these were, so to say, enclosed in the 
inmost chambers of the vault of neaven, and were 
therefore invisible. This would explain the ex- 
pression * treasure-houses of the South * (cf . Pr 24 4 ; 
Job 37 u ). The word heder. coming from a root 
meaning literally ‘ to conceal,’ in the plural would 
hear the meaning ‘penetralia .* 1 Schiaparelli 
gives reasons for thinking that the reference is to 
the imposing constellation found on the charts of 
to-day ‘distributed between Argo, the Southern 
Cross, and the Centaur*; but whether this was 
visible to the author of Job depends upon the date 
of the book, which is uncertain. 

In Job 38* lf> we find another difficult astro- 
nomical term. The passage is as follows : 

‘ Dost thou bind the bands of kimdh, 
or loose the cords of k&sU ? 

Dost thou bring out mazzdrOth in his season, 
or dost thou lead out 1 ayish with her young?’ 
We have already dealt with three of the terms 
which occur here. We have now to consider — 

5 . lYmc, mazzdroth . The Vulg. has ‘Lucifer*; 
Targ. k'Vtd '■mr. The word may come from rrjj, 
zdrdh , which means literally 1 to scatter,* but can 
be applied to powder (Ex 32 s "), huir (Kzk 5*, Is 8 (F), 
etc. Mazzdroth would then mean ‘ scatterers 5 or 
‘ sprinklers,* the reference being to rain. On this 
supposition, Stern and Hoffmann understand the 
Hyades to be meant, since the heliacal rising of 
their chief star, Aldebaran, announces the season 
of rain . 8 Gosenius derived the word from m, 

ndzar (Arab, jjj), and explained it as * astra 

S rmmonentia.* Another suggestion is that it is 
erivod from vn, zahar , mazzdroth being for 
mazhdroth , and meaning the ‘brilliant* stars 
which shine with a special lustre, the planets, 
either all of them or the brightest and most 
striking. But the word is more commonly re- 
garded as identical with mazzdloth (m^D) iu 
2 K 23 s , the interchange of l and r presenting 
little difficulty. The LXX has /mfov/><60 in both 
cases. In 2 K mazzdloth lias been supposed by 
some expositors to mean ‘ the signs of tne zodiac, * 
being apparently a loan-word from Assyr. manzaltu 
or mazaltu, * station, abode (of gods),’ which, again, 
is from naedzu, 4 to stand.* But in the passage in 
question it would be more natural to find mention 
of the planets, and some expositors so interpret 
mazzdloth (in Kabbinio mazzdloth means ‘planets’ 
as well as ' signs of the zodiac ’). Mazzdloth would be 
the stars and planets regarded as * mansions’ (Assyr. ) 
of the great gods (see EBi, *.t>. * Mazz&loth ’).* 

1 Ct A. B. Davidson, 'Job* In Cavihr. Bible , 1898 : 'probably 
the great spaces and deep recesses of the southern hemisphere 
of the heavens, with the constellations which they oontaln/ 

. 8 Stern identifies mazzdrdth with mazzaldth, and would 
derive the latter from ?*?n, hizzil, • to cause to flow/ This, 
again, would give some meaning equivalent to ' rain-produoers/ 
8 P. Jensen (JB, t.v. 'Astronomy ’) says that mazzdloth may 
mean either ' planets/ ‘signs of the sodlao/ or * stations of the 
moon.' 
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It is not necessanr, however, to regard mazzdroth 
and mazzdldth as identical. We have found reason 
to think that another word denotes the HyadeB as 
a constellation. That does not prevent us from 
supposing that maiz&rdth may be a further descrip- 
tion of Borne of the stars in this group. 1 The word 
mazzdrdth has also been identified with the Great 
Dog, whose chief star is Sirius. This, as the 
brightest of the fixed stars, and for meteorological 
reasons as well, everywhere attracted the notice 
of the ancients. 

6. It should be noted further that in Job 37* 
another word occurs (cni?* en&zdrim) which bears 
some resemblance to mazzdrSth. The passage 
runs s ‘ Out of its chamber cometh the whirlwind, 
and cold out of mezdrim .’ This word might also 
come from zdrdh , ‘to scatter.’ On that assump- 
tion, it has been supposed to mean 1 scattering * or 
north winds. Another suggestion, however, is 
that it is a corruption of the Babylonian miSri , 
‘the northern (star)* (so EDi, s.v. ‘ Mazzaroth *). 
A moro recent conjecture is that of Schiaparelli 
(p. 69 If.). He suggests that the correct punctua- 
tion of nmo is mizrim or mizrayim , i.e. the plural 
or dual of a word .T}|9, mizreh, which is referred 
to in Is 30 84 and Jer 16 7 as an instrument for 
winnowing. Schiaparelli points out that the 
arrangement of the stars of the Great Bear is 
such that they might be thought to resemble a 
winnowing fan. To the ancient Chinese these 
stars actually suggested a ladle, which, with its 
cavity and handle, is very like a winnowing fan. 
Tho plural mizrim would indicate more than one 
instrument. Schiaparelli therefore thinks that 
the word might designate the Great Bear and the 
Lesser Bear ; and in that case, of course, the dual 
mizrayim would be a still more suitable description. 
The fact that the Fhomioians used the Lesser Bear 
when at sea to find tho direction of tho north is 
noteworthy in this connexion. The suggestion is 
very ingenious. But unfortunately mizreh is not 
the term which denotes a winnowing instrument 
of the shape required. The word for that is 
rahath (the other term mentioned in Is 3 0 24 ). 
Mizreh is apparently the midhrd of modern Syria, 
a pitch-fork with six prongs, and the Great Bear 
can hardly be said to resemble that. 

7. Some expositors have found yet another 
reference to astronomy in the op wijj, ndhdsh 
bariah, of Job 26 18 . Meaning literally * the fleeing 
serpent,* tho words have been supposed to refer 
to the Dragon between the Great and tho Little 
Bear. There is nothing in the context, however, 
to indicate that the author had any star or con- 
stellation in mind. 

The OT contains very few definite references to 
astrology, though the prohibition in I)t 18 10 shows 
that it was practised. We can hardly say that 
there was no astrology amongst the ancient 
Hebrews, in spite of the fact that the present 
allusions are Mate and duo to Assy ro- Babylonian 
influence. In Is 47 1 * (post-Exiiic) we read : ‘Yea 
let them deliver thee, the dividers!?) of heaven 
(DlCtf the gazers on stars (D'??ta3 D’lhn), those 
who make known each new moori (o‘8hpS> o'ynto), 
from the things that are coming upon thee.* 
The word translated * dividers * occurs nere only, 
and LXX has for the whole phrase ol d(rrpo\6yoi 
ro 0 oiparov. It has boon connected with an Arabic 
word ‘to divide* (habara, lit. ‘to cut into large 
pieces’), a meaning which suits very well, since 
the Babylonians divided the sky for astrological 
purpose into signs of the zodiac. ‘Those who 
make known each new moon* (or the ‘monthly 
prognosticators*) would be persons, like the 
Assyrian and Babylonian astrologers, who noted 
lucky and unlucky days, preparing monthly 
1 See ths conjecture made above on p. 8S», note 4. 


almanacs or calendars based on astrological 
calculations (see Cheyne, * Isaiah,’ PB, 1898). In 
Dn 5 11 , according to AY, Daniel became chief of 
the ‘astrologers’ ftW*) in Babylon; but the 
correct translation of the word is ‘conjurers’ or 
* enchanters.’ 

Lit>raturb. — M. A Stern, ‘Die Stembildor in Hlob 88, 
v. 81 und 38' in Geiger’s JUd. Zeitsehr.f. Wissensch. u. Leben, 
lit 1864-1866, pp. 268-270 ; Eb. Schrader. ‘Sterne’ in Schenkel’s 
BibelUxikon, 1876; G. Hoffmann, ‘Versuche su Amos’ in 
ZATW ill., 1883, pp. 107-110, 270; Bd. Rlehm, ‘Sterne 1 in 
Riehm’s HWB, 1894; T. G. Pinches, ' Astronomy and Astro- 
logy ’ in Hastings’ DU, vol. !. 1808 ; F. Hommel. Der QeMm • 
dienst der alten Araber und die altisraelitieche Uebtrlieferung, 
1901; ‘Astrology’ and ‘Astronomy* in JB, vol. iL 1002; 
C. F. Barney, 'Stars' in Kfii, vol. iv. 1903 ; G. Schiaparelli, 
Astronomy \n the Old Testament (Eng. tr.), Oxford, 1906; 
A. Jeremlas, Dae A He Testament im Lichte dte alten Orients*, 
1906; W. Lots, ‘Sterne’ in PRE*, 1907 ; E. W. Maunder, 
The Astronomy oj the Bible*, London, 1908. 

Maurice A. Cannby. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Hindu). — i. 
The sun.— Solar worship has been described as the 
real religion of India. Nor is it difficult to under- 
stand how in a land flooded with sunshine, where 
every phase and function of life is dependent upon 
the Kindly warmth of the sun and his destructive 
energy and power are felt in the uttermost extremes 
of heat, it should have been man’B primary business 
to win his favour and plaoate his wrath. In the 
ancient verse of the Odyatri every Hindu begins 
his day with prayer and ascription of praise to the 
sun, the giver of light, heat, and fertility. In his 
mid-day devotion also he remembers and renders 
homage to the same deity. It is apparently true 
that at no period in India was the worship of the 
sun to any great extent exclusive. There are no 
distinct sects at the present time who reverence 
the sun alone and bear his name. The essentials 
of his worship, however, are prosent everywhere 
and in all tho sects, more or less avowedly, or in 
disguise, and combined with other cults ; and liis 
practical and decisive influence on daily life is 
universally recognized. 

In the liigveda SQrya, or tho sun, is worshipped 
under many names and forms. The three chief 
aspects under which he presents himself to his 
worshipper are the rising, culminating, and setting 
sun. These are not separated or distinguished as 
three deities, but are varying forms of one and the 
same god, in each of which lie displays himself 
with different attributes and as exercising different 
powers. Especially is he reverenced as Savity, the 
giver and sustainer of life, who each morning 
wakes the universe and men from sleop. One of 
his most ancient cults, perhaps the most ancient of 
all, is under the name Mitra, the Persian Mithras ; 
whence some have conjectured that India derived 
her solar religion from the West. If borrowing 
took place on either side, it is probable that in 
those early days the indebtedness was Persian. 
As Mitra, the sun was associated as a member 
with an early triad, symbolized by the sacred 
syllable Om , Agni or fire, Vayu the wind, and 
Mitra. This triune aspect also was manifested in 
the sun as the heavenly fire, and lie bore corre- 
sponding epithets or titles, as tripdil, ‘three-footed,’ 
trivikrama , ‘ three-stepping,’ and others. The JaHt 
name was appropriated more particularly to Vi^nu, 
the sun as fcne all-pervader, who in three strides 
traverses the three worlds, earth, heaven, and hell. 
He is invoked also as Pflwan, the guardian and 
preserver of tho cattle, the companion of travellers, 
and guide of the soul on its perilous way to the 
lower world. 

In ths mythology Bury* it the eon of Dyaus, the wide spread- 
lng eky, and fe described as ‘all-creating ' and 'all-seeing. In 
this aspect hie most anoient and significant name Is 1 raj&pati, 
the ‘lord of creation.’ He traverses the heavens In his golden 
car, drawn by seven steeds, of which U^as, or the Dawn, is the 
charioteer ; and the Alvins, twin gods of the morning, are his 
children. By his power he drives away the demons of sickness, 
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And expels diseases and all the subtle and dreaded influences of 
darkness. The benefloent offices of physician and healer of 
bodily ills, witch later are ascribed to the Alvins, are to the 
first instance those of Sflrya himself. 

There seems no reason to reject or doubt the 
statement of Sankara in the 10th cent, that in his 
time there existed distinct sects of sun-worshippers, 
Saury as, of one at least of which the members 
were accustomed to carry branded on their fore- 
head and breast the symbol of their deity. They 
have, however, all died out and been forgotten. 1 

Not many temples dedicated to the worship of 
the sun have survived, nor is it probable that at 
any f period in Indian history they existed in any 
considerable number. That at Kon&rak in Orissa 
is the best known, and architecturally of the most 
interest. It is, however, neglected and ruinous, 
and attracts no worshippers. There is another at 
Gayft, and a small but much-frequented shrine at 
lien ares, where the fire-sacrifice is offered in honour 
of the sun. 

Among the non-Aryan peonies of India and the 
sub-tribes, who may be described as on the borders 
of Hinduism, sun-worship is much more open and 
confessed. By the Dravidians and Kolarians the 
sun is widely invoked as ParameSvar, the creator 
and preserver, and is worshipped with prayer and 
sacrifice. The most popular form of offering is a 
white cock, whose head is struck off at the village 
shrine. He is Sfir&j N&rftyan (Sflrya-N&r&yana), 
and the traders in the bazaars draw images or 
symbols of the sun at the entrance to their booths 
for good luck. 3 Similar representations or figures 
may be often seen on pillars. The wtm-tree is 
especially sacred to the sun, and there exists a 
popular legend or story which records its associa- 
tion with his cult. By many the Holl festival in 
the south of India is believed to have been in- 
stituted originally in order to propitiate the sun- 
god. He is invoked also to avert or to heal disease, 
and on the occasion of an eclipse the tom-toms are 
beaten and other ceremonies observed to rescue 
the deity from the powers of evil. The same con- 
ception, that worship and sacrifice are efficacious 
to avert disaster from the object of worship, may 
perhaps be recognized in the eBpecial frequency of 
sun-ritual and adoration in the winter season 
among some northern* tribes, at a time when the 
divinity may be supposed to be weak. A sacred 
meal is partaken of in his honour, and this must 
be eaten without salt A similar ritual is observed 
when the sun enters a new sign of the zodiac. 
There are races and peoples in India at the present 
time who believe themselves to be descended from 
the sun. 

2. The moon.— From the earliest times in India 
it would appear that the moon has been a popular 
subject of traditional story and mythology, but, 
so far as is known, there never existed any formal 
moon-cult or sectarian worship. A late work of 
the 17 th cent, mentions * moon -worshippers 9 and 
‘ star- worshippers.* It is improbable, however, 
that any special sect was in the writer's mind. 
Worship of the moon in one or other of her aspects, 
either alone or in conjunction with other rites, is 
common in India at the present day, and such 
worship has in all probability never been inter- 
mitted. There are, however, no exclusive votaries 
or sects who make the moon their chief deity. In 
this respect, therefore, the popular worship of India 
is in contrast with the established cults of ancient 
Babylonia and other countries. 

In the Rigvtda end the early literature Soma (o.e.) is Identi- 
fied with the moon, and In one passage at least the waning of 
the moon is caused by the gods drinking up the nectar (amrta).* 
The great deities Indra and Agni are identified with its phases, 

i See art. SaotufXtas, Saueas, or 8 atoyaa. 

9 See art Symbolism (Hindu). 

’ Ri$x*d<h x. Ixxxv. 6. 


representing the new and full moon respectively; so also 
Varupa and Mltra are dettlee of the waxing and waning moon. 1 
As usual among primitive peoples, the moon is a male divinity. 
A title of Siva is ohandra*4&khara , 4 he whose oreet Is the moon,' 
i.s. the moon-bearer, and In this sense he is contrasted with 
Vippu, who represents the sun. The ancient lunar dynasty of 
India (chandravarMa), whose capital was at Hastinapura, or 
Delhi, about 60 miles north-east of the modern city, claimed 
descent from the moon. 

The moon also (Soma) was one of the treasures recovered at 
the churning of the ooean, together with the amrta (nectar). 
Elsewhere he is enumerated among the eight lokapdltu. or 
guardians of the universe. He is lord of the planets ana of 
plants, of offerings and of penances. 9 More often he is regarded 
as one of the nine planets and ie associated with them in wor- 
ship, but especially with the sun. The departed go to the 
moon, and there is the abode of the pitrt, 1 fathers/ whither 
they are l>orne on the smoke of the funeral pyre. A more 
popular title or a more popular ritual for him is as Qsadhipati, 
or Opdhila, 'lord of plants.' Agriculture in general is under 
his protection and is subject to his influence. 

The phases of the moon are often decisive for 
the work of the fields ; and the economy of the 
household, with its various anniversaries and im- 
portant events, is similarly determined by the 
moon's position and aspects. The title 'lord of 
plants’ is probably derived from the practice, 
common also in other countries, of collecting 
medicinal herbs, etc., by the light of the moon. In 
this character he is a god of healing, and for 
certain diseases— e.g. f leprosy— to gaze at the re- 
flexion of the moon in ghl or oil is an important 
and efficacious remedy. The periods of new and 
full moon are especially dangerous owing to the 
increased activity of the spirits at these times. In 
some parts of the country the conch-shell is a 
symbol of the deity of the moon. Among some of 
tne primitive Kolarian tribes, instead of being 
regarded as a male divinity, the moon is mytho- 
logically the wife of the sun, and the stars are 
their children. 

3. The stars.— 1 The principal stars and constella- 
tions are known to the Hindus by name, and are 
recognized as beneficent or the reverse, especially 
in their relation to family and individual happiness 
or misfortune. 

Thus the Pole-star is tlhruva , ‘fixed 'or 4 stationary, ' although 
the same title if given to some of the nakfatras (see below). 
The eeven stars of the Great Bear are seven translated to 
the heavens. Canopus also is a rfa Agastya, the sage and 
reputed evangelist of S. India. The Pleiades are the six 
hrtttkdx , 4 nymphs, 4 the nurses of Skanda, the god of war, who 
bore from them the title of K&rttlkoya. Orion represents the 
head of Br&hmft, In the form of an antelope's or stag's head 
(mrgaiirat), struck off by Siva, etc. Great regard is paid 
especially to the planets and the constellations or groupings of 
stare known as nakfatras ; and the star, planet, or constellation 
under which a man Ie born gives infallible indication of his 
future lot. In parte of N. India the stars generally are the 
cattle that the moon tends in the character of shepherd. 

The full number of the planets is nine, but some- 
times only seven or five are enumerated. There is 
a temple at Benares dedicated to the nine planets, 
where flowers and other offerings are presented. 
The complete number includes tne sun and moon, 
and the others in order are Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, with It&hu and Ketu. The two 
lost represent the ascending and descending nodes 
of the moon's orbit. 


Kfthu Is the cause of eclipses, when he swallows the aun or 
moon, and this he is said to do in revenge for the loss of his 
head, whioh was cut off by Vifpu aa a punishment for hie having 
stolen and drunk part of the nectar churned from the ocean. 
By drinking the amrta he became immortal, and his wrath ie 
perpetually exhibited in the eolipeee, when the village folk aeek 
to propitiate him with various rites. R&hu is therefore known 
as the bodiless, and there exists at Benares a shrine dedicated 
to him under this form. Ketu is the progenitor of the numerous 
tribe of meteors and oomets. In the PurdQOi they are all 
described as deities, each with hie own oar, that of Man being 
golden with eight red hones. The days of the week also are 
named from them. 

Some of the planets are favourable and some malevolent ; but 
all need to be propitiated and their favour If possible secured 
before a marriage or other Important event In the household. 
The omission of tbs idnti or fdnti-karman , the 'propitiation* 
ceremony, would most oertainly result In harm and disaster. 


1 Aatapatha Brdhmao a, n* I* 1? 

9 VUhm Purdpa, l m 
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R&hu and Ketu, with Saturn, are deities of ill 
omen who presage siokness and all kinds of trouble, 
and to be bom wnen one of these is in the asoendant 
is a grave misfortune. The remaining planets are 
propitious, especially Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter, 
in whose hands are the gifts of wisdom and all 
knowledge and skill. 

In the Higveda nakqatra is the name for a con- 
stellation in general. Universally, however, in 
later times ana technically the nakqatras are the 
lunar mansions, or stations, through which the 
moon passes, as the sun through the twelve signs 
of the zodiac. Originally these seem to have been 
27 in number, but in the later literature and in 
astrological calculations more usually 28. Mytho- 
logically they are the wives of tne moon and 
daughters of DakAa, one of the Adityas. Like 
the planets, the nakqatras are important and in- 
fluential deities, whose countenance is sought before 
undertaking a journey or making arrangements 
for marriage or other domestic rites. Every H indu 
boy’s horoscope contains a reference to the nakqatra 
under which he is bom, and he bears a secret name 
other than that which is given him at the special 
name -giving ceremony ( ndmadheya ), which is 
written in the horoscope and is stated to contain 
always one letter at least from the name of the 
naksatra through which the moon was passing at 
the hour of his birth. 

Literature. — M. Monier - Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism *, London, 1801, pp. 841-346; W. Crook©, The 
Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, 2 vols.. do. 
1896, passim ; A. S. Geden, Studies in the Religions of the 
Bast, do. 1013, pp. 212 If., 221 ff. ; S. Reinach, Cults , Myths, 
and Religions, tr. E. Frost, do. 1012; H. whitehead, The 
Village Gods of South India , Oxford, 1016 ; W. J. Wilkins, 
Modem Hinduism , London, 1887, Hiiidu Mythology Vedio and 
Puranie , Calcutta, 1882. A. S. GKDEN. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Iranian).- 
Astronomy received much attention in ancient 
Persia, as is obviously implied by the current 
tradition that the Magi, tne sacerdotal class of 
the Medes and Persians, were highly skilled in 
divination, an art which depended largely upon 
a knowledge of the heavenly bodies, astrology 
and astronomy being sister sciences in antiquity. 
The part which the veneration of the sun, moon, 
and stars played in the national religion of early 
Iran is well known (see art. Zoroastrianism), 
and some of the Greeks regarded Zoroaster as 
much in the light of a professed astrologer and 
star-worshipper as in that of a wise man and 
prophet (cf. Diogenes Laertius, Procem. i. 6, 
dorpoO&rriv ; Scholiast on the Platonic Alcibiades , 
i. 122; Clementine Homilies, ix. 3-6, Recogni - 
tiones , iv. 27-29 ; Suidas, Lexicon , s. v. darpoyofUa, 
ZwpodorpT?*— all collected in Jackson, Zoroaster , 
the Prophet of Ancient Iran , New York, 1899, 
pp. 226-273). The Avesta and the Pahlavi books, 
especially the Bundahi&n and Dind-i Maindg-i 
Kh ra(, contain frequent allusions of an astro- 
nomical nature ; and Persian literature, after the 
Muhammadan conquest of Iran in the 7th cent., 
contains similar references. These three sets of 
sources furnish our chief supply of information, 
supplemented by comparisons drawn from Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, as well as by other material. 

z. Conception of the universe.— The ancient 
Iranians naturally based their astronomical system 
upon a geocentric conception of the universe. It is 
probable that in the earliest times the shape of the 
earth was regarded as round and flat, although it 
is not altogether clear whether the Avestan word 
skarona, * round’ (cognate with the Greek v^cupa), 
signified merely circular, or whether it actually 
meant spherical ( Yait, v. 88, x. 96, xvii. 19). It is 
almost certain, however, that in later times the 

g lobular form of the earth was recognized by 
tie Persian astronomers, possibly influenced by 


Ptolemy, who was a great authority among the 
Arab-Persian scientists. The spherical shape may 
be inferred from two Pahlavi passages which ap- 
parently contain the idea of the cosmic egg— a 
wide-spread notion in antiquity. The first of these 
passages occurs in the Dind-i Maindg-i Khra ( , xliv. 
1-11 (tr. West in SEE xxiv. 86): ‘The sky is 
arranged above the earth, like an egg, by the 
handiwork of the creator Aflharmazd; and the 
semblance of the earth, in the midst of the sky, is 
just like as it were the yolk amid the egg.’ The 
second Pahlavi passage is found in the Din/carl, ii. 
74. 2 (ed. Poshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1876, ii. 72) : 
‘The world and the other creatures are placed 
together in the midst of the sky, like the bird in 
the midst of the egg ; the sky surrounds all, as the 
egg does the bird’ (tr. Casartelli, Mazdayasnian 
Philosophy , Bombay, 1889, p. 107). In the arrange- 
ment of tne universe the earth was regarded as en- 
compassed by the atmosphere (Av. vayu. Phi. vdi) 
or Av. Owdsa , Phi. spihr ), above which was the 
sky or firmament (Av. O.P. asman , Phi. Asmdn , 
lit. ‘stone’), beyond which again rose the em- 
pyrean realm (Av. anayra rased, lit. ‘endless 
lights’), the abode of Ormazd and his angels. 
Through a misapprehension of the true facts, 
moreover, the sun and moon were located beyond 
the sphere of the stars (cf. Phi. Ar(d-Virdf, vii. 
1-x. 13; BundahiSn , iv. 4; Zd{-Sparam , vii. 6; 
Sdyast Id-Sdyast, xii. 6 ; Gr. Iran . Bund,, tr. 
Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, ii. 310; Da(istdn, 
ii. 1, xxxiv. 2; Av. Vendidad , vii. 62 ; and consult 
Jackson, ‘ Die iranisehe Religion,’ § 66, in Geiger 
and Kuhn, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 
ii. 671-672). 

3. Sun and moon.— In the Zoroastrian ritual, as 
preserved in the Avesta, both the sun ( hmr ) and 
the moon (mAh) receive high veneration individu- 
ally, and each has a special liyinn of praise devoted 
to its glorification (YaM, vi. and vii.); besides, 
minor litanies and prayers are consecrated to their 
particular service ( Sirozah , i. 11, ii. 11 ; Ya&t, vi. 
1-7, vii. 1-7; Nydi§, i. 1-10, iii. I-ll). A similar 
degree of reverence was accorded them during 
Parthian and Sasanian times, as is shown by the 
Pahlavi texts themselves and by allusions in the 
Greek and Latin classics (e.g,, Phi. Sdyast Id-Sduast , 
vii. 1-3 ; Dinlcarl, i. 61. 6, the former translated 
by West in SBE v. 297-298, and the latter by 
Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1875, i. 47, and tr. 
p. 48: cf. also such classical writers as Strabo, 
xv. 3. 13, p. 732; Ammianus Marcellinus, Hist . 
xxiii. 6, xvii. 5; Dio Chrysostomus, Orat. Borys- 
thenitica , xxxvi. ; and Nicolaus Damasconus, frag. 
66, p. 401, ed. Muller). The supremacy of the sun 
among the heavenly bodies is naturally emphasized 
in the Avesta (« e.g YaM, vi.), and its various posi- 
tions in the heavens are described in BundahiSn , 
v. 1-7, and Sdyast Id-Sdyast, xxi. 1-7. In the 
latter passage there are to be found special ob- 
servations of the midday and afternoon shadows 
with respect to the sun’s altitude in the various 
zodiacal constellations. Solar observations were 
important in determining the various times of day 
for performing the sacrifice. 

Tne moon, like the sun, is invoked because of 
its beneficent influence ( YaM, vii. 1-7), and there 
are several specific allusions to its periodic phases 
(e.g., Yasna, xliv. 3; YaM, vii. 2-4; Fragment , 
via. 1 ; Dd{istdn-i Dinik, lxviii. 1-6, lxxi. 2, tr. 
West, SBE xviii. 210-211, 215). The connexion 
between the moon and the tides was fully recog- 
nized in 8asanian times, and a crude attempt was 
made to explain it (see Bundahiin, xiii. 13-14; 
Zdt-Sparam, vi. 14-17). Eclipses, both of the sun 
and of the moon, were regularly taken into account 
' in the calculations of the astronomers,’ at least 
under the Sasanians, as is shown by Ddfat&n-i 
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Dinik, Ixix. 1-7, and the cause of these obscura- 
tions was thought to be the intervention of two 
bodies that revolve below the two greater lights 
(D&f. Ixix. 1-7 ; Sikand Gumdnlg Vyd r, iv. 46, tr. 
West, SBE xviii. 218-213, xxiv. 132). 

3. Stars.— There is an abundance of star-lore 
throughout the entire literature, and particular 
stars, or groups of stars, are alluded to as guarding 
the quarters of the heavens into which the Zoro- 
astrians divided the firmament. The chief star in 
the Avesta, as elsewhere, is called Tishtrya (Av. 
tiitrya , Phi. ti&tr), and it is usually identified with 
Sirius. Tishtrya is regent of the eastern division 
of the sky, an opponent of the meteors, and the 
bringer of rain by overcoming Apaosha, the demon 
of drought (Yetit, viii. iff. ; Bundahiin , ii. 7, v. 1, 
vii. 1, ix. 2). The fixed star SstavaGsa (Av. sata - 
vaesa, Phi. sat-ves, ‘ having a hundred servitors 1 ), 
which is possibly to be identified with Fomalhaut, 
is an ally of Tishtrya, and lord of the southern 
heavens ( Yait. viii. 0, 32. 43, 44 ; Bundahiin , ii. 7, 
v. 1, xiii. 12; Sdyast Id-Sdyast, xiv. 5, vi. 16). The 
guardianship of the west is entrusted to Vanant 
(Av. vanant , Phi. vanand , * victorious * ; cf. Yait, 
xxi. 1, viii. 12, xii. 16; Nydii, i. 8; Bundahiin , 
ii. 7, v. 1 ; Mainog-i Khra(, xlix. 12 ; Sikand 
GUmania Vijdr , iv. 28-38), while the keeping of 
the north is consigned to the constellation of Ursa 
Major, called Hantfi-iringa (Av. hapto-iringa , Phi. 
haptO’iring , ‘ with seven signs 1 ; cl. Yait, viii. 12, 
xii. 28, xiii. 60; Bundahiin , ii. 7, v. 1, xiii. 12; 
Maindg-i Khra (, xlix. 12 ; Sikand GUmanig Vijdr , 
iv. 28-38). The Pleiades (Av. paoiryaemi) are 
mentioned in the Avesta ( Yait , viii. 12), and there 
are certain other allusions that may contain the 
names of special stars, though their interpretation 
is open to question (see Kuka, * Stars mentioned 
in the Avesta’ in Zartoshti, ii 7-22, Bombay, 
1904). In giving an acoount of creation, the 
Pahlavi hook Bundahiin (ii. 6) sets the number 
of stars at 6480 (or 6,480,000, according to another 
reading). This figure is not uninteresting when 
taken m connexion with the fact that astronomers 
generally allow that between 6000 and 8000 fixed 
stars are visible to the naked eye. Regarding the 
identification of certain of the major stars, though 
some are positively sure, reference may be made 
to a monograph by Muncherii P. Kharegert, 1 Some 
Heavenly Bodies mentioned in Old Iranian Writ- 
ings, 1 in the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Madressa 
Jubilee Volume, Bombay, 1914, pp. 116-168; see 
also Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism , London, 
1913, pp. 23-27, 210-213, 279-281. 

4. Planets, meteors, and comets.— In contrast 
to the fixed stars and regular constellations, the 
planets, meteors, and comets were held by Zoro- 
astrians to be disturbers of the established order of 
the universe, and consequently to be of Ahrimanian 
origin and evil nature — a point of view directly 
opposed to that of Babylonia, where the planets 
were looked upon as distinctly beneficent in 
character (cf. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria , Boston, 1898, p. 373). To the planets 
Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn (the 
only five then known, but making seven with the 
sun and the moon, by the side of which they were 
usually mentioned) there were given, respectively, 
in Pahlavi the euphemiatio names Tir, Vahrdm, 
Adharmazd, And hid, and Kevdn, derived from 
divine names, including the name of the god 
Ahura Mazda himself, because these beneficent 
powers curb and restrain the maleficent influence 
exercised by the planets (Bundahiin, v. 1-2 ; 
Sikand Gdmdnig Ft jdr t iv. 1-6 ; Zd(-Svaram, ii. 
10, iv. 7-10, vL 1-2 ; and consult the list in al- 
Blrfinl, Chronology, tr. Sachan, London, 1879, 
p. 172). The Persian treatise Ulamd-i Islam 
(tr. Vullers, Fragments uber die Religion dee 


Zoroaster, Bonn, 1831, p. 62) states that they 
originally bore the names of demons, but were 
afterwards given designations of good omen. At 
the same time it is not impossible that we have in 
their nomenclature a translation of the Babylonian 
names of the planets, Nabu, Nergal , Marduk, 
Iitar, Ninib, as may be surmised from the equa- 
tions, Marduk (lord of the gods) = Aflharmazd = 
Jupiter; Nergal (god of war) = Vahrftm » Mars ; 
ana Htar = An&hid = Venus ; on the confusion 
between Tishtrya (‘Sirius*) and Tir (‘Mercury*) 
compare the note by Gray, ERE i. 798 b ; and, 
for the Babylonian names of the planets, consult 
Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonter, Straasburg, 
1890, pp. 134-139; Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria , pp. 370, 464-466. This parallel, in 
any case, is of interest because the Sanskrit names 
given by the Hindus to the planets show no like- 
ness to the Babylonian (cf. Weber, Vorlesungen 
uber indische Literaturgeschichte? , Berlin, 1876, 
p. 207 f.). Shooting starB are alluded to in the 
Avesta (Yait, viii. 8) under the name of kdrsmd 
stdro, a designation meaning, perhaps, ‘worm 
stars ’ ; and there are several passages, in both 
Avesta and Pahlavi literature, which allude pre- 
sumably to comets ( Yasna , xvi. 8 ; Bundahiin, v. 
2, x xviii. 44, xxx. 17 ; Ddfatdn-i Dinik , xxxvii. 
66, Ixix. 2). 1 

5. Signs of the zodiac.— The names of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, at least in Sasanian 
times, correspond in conoept with those familiar 
to us through the Greek and Latin designations, 
and are parallel likewise with the Babylonian, 
from which, like the Indo-Ger manic zodiac in 
general, they are believed to be derived, and of 
which their names are translations— a phenomenon 
precisely paralleled in India and in other Asiatic 
countries (see Ginzel, Handbuch der Chronologic, i., 
Leipzig, 1900, pp. 78-88). Thus in Pahlavi we 
find Varak (‘ Ram,* Aries), Tord (‘ Bull,* Taurus), 
Dd-patkar (‘ Two-figures, 1 Gemini), Kalakang 
(‘Crab,* Cancer), Ser (‘Lion,* Leo), Khu&alc 
(‘Maiden,* Virgo), Tardzuk (‘Balance,* Libra), 
GazdUm (‘ Scorpion,* Scorpio), Nemast > (‘ Half 
horse,* Centaur or Sagittarius), Vahik (‘Goat, 1 
Capricorn), DUl (‘Waterpot,* Aquarius), Mahik 
(‘Fish,* Pisces). The names of the twenty-eight 
lunar mansions, as recognized in ‘ the subdivisions 
of the astronomers’ (Phi. xdrfak-i hdmdrikdn), are 
given in the Bundahiin (ii. 3) ; but the reading of 
the various designations is by no means sure, and 
the individual identification of the names remains, 
therefore, uncertain, even when compared with 
those in the Soghdian and Khorasmian list, given 
about A.D. 1000 by al-Blrdnl (Chronology, tr. 
Sachau, p. 227 f.).* Possibly some further light 
may be gained from a study of the terminology 
used for these asterisms by the Hindus, Chinese, 
and Arabs, if not by the Babylonians (see Ginzel, 
op. cit. pp. 70-76). Suoh an attempt has already 
been made from the Sanskrit side, in comparison 
with Avestan and Pahlavi, by a Parsi scholar 
named Anklesaria, in an article entitled ‘ Asterisms 
in Iranian Literature 1 in Cama Memorial Volume, 
Bombay, 1900, pp. 216-227. 

6 . Prediction of events.— Like the reference in 
the preceding paragraph to the minute subdivisions 
used by the astronomers (Bund. ii. 3), there are 
kindred allusions in Sasanian literature to 'the 
calculations of the astronomers’ or to ‘the com- 

1 The Soghdian names of tha planets given by lfanlohaan 
fragments discovered at Tnrfaa, In Chinese Turkestan, corre- 
spond in general to the forms given above (aee F. W. K. Mttller, 
‘Die “ persisohen ** Kalendarausdrfloke in ahlnadschen Tripi- 
$aka/ SB A W, 1007, pp. 468-466). 

he sodiaoal names given by the Turfan fragments (Mtiller, 
foe. eft.) are identical with those of Eastern Ada, as found in 
China, Slam, and Cambodia, as well as in Tibet and in Old 
Turkish inscriptions fGinset, pp. 86-67, 404, 411, 462, 601), thus 
differing entirely from the Babylonian nomenclature. 
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putations made bv astrologers * with regard to 
observing favourable or unfavourable conjunctions 
of the stars (e.g. t D&fat&n-i DinVc , lxix. 3 ; Sikand 
GUmdnxg Vij&r, iv. 28 ; Epistles of MdnutUhar, 
II. ii. 9-11 ; see West, SBEv . 11, xxiv. 130, xviii. 212, 
333-335, xxxvii. p. xlvii). Ardavfln, the last of the 
Parthians and predecessor of Ardashlr PApak&n, 
who founded the Sasanian dynasty in the 3rd cent. 
A.D., is represented as consul ting on grave matters 
with his ‘wise men and constellation-knowers * 
(ddnakdn va axtar-m&r&n , in the Pahlavi text 
Kdm&me-i Artakhshir-i Pdpakdn , ii. 4-5, iii. 5-6, 
ed. Darafe Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1896, pp. 
10-11, 15-16), and their knowledge of the position 
of the stars at the moment enabled them to predict 
to him future events. In a Pahlavi work dated 
a.d. 881 and entitled Epistles of MdnutHhar, 
II. ii. 9-11 (re-translated by West, SBE xxxvii., 
Introd. p. xlvii), there is a specific allusion to a set 
of astronomical ‘ tables ’ (Phi. ztk, cf. Arab, zij, and 
the Byzantine Gr. fijfr i of Theodorus Meliteniotes, 
ed. Usener, Ad hutoriam Astronomies Symbola , 
Bonn, 1876, p. 14), which were constructed by ‘the 
eat Shatro-ay&r.’ See, more fully, art. Sun, 
oon, AND Stars (Muhammadan), p. 95 b below. 
The passage cited mentions the tables alongside of 
those of Ptolemy and of the Hindus. 

7 . Astronomical works. — Some of the works 
from which citations have been drawn above, like 
the one last quoted, actually belong to the early 
Muhammadan period of Persia, even though written 
in Pahlavi. Astronomy, influenced by Arab science, 
continued to flourish in Iran under Muslim rule. 
The notable scientific achievements of the great 
savant and chronologist, al-Blrflnl of Khiva (973- 
1048), are sufficient to prove that fact, and it is 
certain that computations of the positions of the 
heavenly bodies must have played an important 
part in the reform of the calendar and establish- 
mentof the new Jalalian era, in 1079, by the Seljflk 
sultan, Jal&l-al-dln Malikshfth, under the direction 
of a commission of scholars headed by the well- 
known astronomer poet, Omar Khayyam. Omar, 
in fact, had been summoned to Merv by the sultan, 
four years previously, to make observations in the 
royal observatory, and there he constructed the 
Zij‘% Malilc&dhi , ‘Astronomical Tables of Malik- 
slifth/ which were employed in the calendar reform. 
The names of two of his colleagues engaged upon 
the reform were Abu’l Mu^affar al-lsfizirl and 
Maimdn ibn Najib al-W&styl (see Browne, Literary 
History of Persia , London, 1906, ii. 181, n. 2). A 
section of a large work comjiosed in 1082-1083 by 
Kai-Ka’fls and entitled Qdbus-Ndmah (ch. 34) was 
devoted to ‘astrology and mathematics* (ed. 
Teheran, 1285 A.H.; tr. A. Querry, Paris, 1887 ; 
cf. Browne, Lit . Hist. Pers . ii. 277). The Persian 
poet Anvari, of the l‘2th cent., was a great astrolo- 
ger, and a conjunction of the planets in the sign of 
Libra, calculated to take place on September 16, 
1186 (or in October of the preceding year, accord- 
ing to other accounts), led him to predict dire 
calamities for that day ; but happily they did not 
occur (see Browne, Lit. Hist. Pers . ii. 368 ; Horn 
in GIrP ii. 262-263). In the 13th cent, the Mongol 
ruler Hul&gfl Khan, grandson of Chingiz Khan, 
established a celebrated observatory at Maraghali, 
in Azerbaijan, Western Persia, the building of 
which was begun in 1259, and traces of its ruins 
are still to be seen (of. Wilson, Persian Life and 
Customs , New York, 1895, p. 77). Hulftgfl’s 
astronomer-royal was the learned Na§Ir-al-Din of 
T&B (1201-1274), whose Zij-i Ilkhdni , or almanac 
and astronomical tables, was a notable contribu- 
tion to science (see Browne, Lit. Hist . Pers . ii. 
484-486). The nameB of several other mediaeval 
Persian astronomers, with a mention of their tables, 
are found in the Byzantine treatise of Theodorus 


Meliteniotes, referred to above (ed. Usener, pp. 
13-14). Best known among the astronomical 
tables, however, are those of Ulugh Begh, grandson 
of Timur and founder of the observatory at Samar- 
kand, in which city he died in 1449. These tables, 
written in Arabic, were translated into Persian 
and were made accessible in Europe through 
a Latin version by Greaves (Gravius, London, 
1652), and again by Hyde in Persian and Latin 
(Oxford, 1665), and more recently by Baily 
(London, 1843) in Memoirs of the Royal Astronomi- 
cal Society, xiii. 79-125. With reference to the 
present status of astronomical studies in Persia 
itself, one of the largest meteorites in the world is 
preserved as a curiosity in the Shah’s palace at 
Teheran to-day ; bat tnere is no astronomer-royal 
to know itB true value, and Persia must still wait 
a renaissance before independent work in studying 
the heavens is done by those of native birth. 

8. Influence of the heavenly bodies.— The astro- 
logical aspects of Persia’s early studies of star-lore 
have already been indicated above. In fact, there 
is little reason to doubt that ‘ judicial astrology/ 
or the attempt to determine scientifically tne 
presumed influence of the heavenly bodies upon 
the destiny of human events, was often regarded 
more highly than natural astrology, or astronomy 
in our sense, which confines its investigations to 
determining the motions and positions of the stars, 
sun, and moon, in order to gain more strictly 
scientific results, as wo regard them. 

In some of the paragraphs given above there 
have been allusions to tne beneficent part played 
by the sun and the moon in the development 
of the world and in advancing the welfare of 
mankind ( e.g ., Ya&t, vi. 1-5, vi. 5; BundahiSn , 
vii. 2-4, and elsewhere), while the stars also entered 
into the sphere of human activity by exercising a 
kindly sway over the earth. Thus the groat rain 
star Tiahtrya, aided by Satavafisa in the Avesta 
( YaM, viii. 1-62; Sirozah, i. 13, ii. 13), combats 
the demon of drought, when invoked by men, and 
confers blessings upon his faithful worshippers. 
The victorious star Yanant (Yatt, xx. 1) repulses 
the influence of evil ; and llaptfl-iringa (Ursa 
Major) is effective even in tempering the torment 
of the souls in hell, a region located in the North 
( Mamog-i Khra\, xlix. 15-21 ; Sikand Giimunig 
Vijar , iv. 31-33). The throe fixed stars or con- 
stellations just named are regarded in the Pahlavi 
book Sdyast Id-Sdyast (xiv. 5-0), which was written 
about the 7th cent., but contains older material, as 
exercising an influence upon the efficiency of the 
sacrifice during the time of their ascendancy. In 
another chapter of the same work (Sdyast Id - 
Sdyast , xxi. 1-7) a specifically fortunate character 
is ascribed to the shadow of the noonday and 
afternoon sun when occupying certain positions in 
the zodiacal signs ; and in I)d(istdn-i Dlnxk , vi. 9, 
the stars are synonymous with destiny. The 
malign influence ascribed to the planets nos been 
sufficiently indicated above, and need not be re- 
ferred to again in this section. 

Sufficient reference has likewise been made to 
the part played by astrology, astrologers, and 
horoscopes both in wasanian and in Muhammadan- 
Persian times. We need only recall the allusion 
to the last of the Parthian kings, Ardaviin, and 
his astrologers (Kdmdnie, ii. 4-5, iii. 5-6), and 
we have tne authority of the great Khorasmian 
scientist al-Blrflnl for the fact that the Persian 
astrologers, like others, held that the zodiacal 
sign of Cancer was ‘ the horoscope of the world ’ 
(al-Blrflnl, Chronology , tr. Sachau, r>. 55). A good 
illustration, in the 17th cent., of epnemerid tables 
that were used also for horoscopic purposes may 
be found in a work translated from tne Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish, with a Latin commentary, 
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by Beck, in his Epkemerides Persartm per totum 
annum , Augsburg, 1696 (especially ohs. iii.-iv.. vi.). 
Even to-day the astrologers art In casting a horo- 
scope holds an important place in the life of the 
ignorant and superstitious folk of Persia, and it 
still survives, though it is gradually disappearing, 
among the Zoroastrian Parsis of India (cf. Karaka, 
History of the Parsis , London, 1884, i. 160-162). 

Literature.— For a translation of the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
books consult the versions by Darmesteter and West In SEE, 
vols. iv., xxiii. ; and v., xviif., xxlv., xxxvli., and by Mills, ib. 
xxxi. ; likewise the French translation by Darmesteter, Le Zend « 
A vesta, 8 vols., Paris, 1802-1893. The more important single 
works on the subject have been given in the oourse of the 
article. A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Japanese). -In 
the ancient mythology of Japan the sun-goddess 
plays the most important rdle, while the moon- 
god, her brother, occupies an insignificant place, 
and almost nothing is told about stars. The 
commonly accepted story is that the sun-goddess 
(Amaterasu, 1 the heaven-shining deity ’) and the 
moon-god (Tsuki-yomi, 1 the ruler of the moonlight 
night*) were born, together with the storm-god 
(SusA-no-wo, 1 the swift-impetnous *), of the couple 
who were the progenitors of the Japanese archi- 
pelago. 1 In this story the creation of these deities 
is conceived evidently as a generative act, whereas 
another version makes the emergence of the two 
deities from the ' white copper * mirrors the work 
of the male progenitor alone. Perhaps a more 
interesting version of the story is that the sun and 
the moon were produced out of the eyes of the 
progenitor, when he was washing in order to purify 
himself from the stains with winch he hod been 
contaminated on his visit to the infernal world 
after the death of his consort.* Though there are 
these different versions, the common trait and pre- 
dominant factor in the story is that the sun- 
goddess is considered to be the supreme ruler of 
heaven and earth, and also the progenitrix of the 
ruling family, who claim to have handed down 
from the goddess herself the three insignia of the 
throne (see below). Now the relation between 
the sun-goddess and the moon-god is based on the 
natural phenomenon that the two are visible 
alternately by day and by night. The story is as 
follow's : 


The sun-goddess once commissioned her brother, the moon, 
to go down from their heavenly abode to earth to see Ukemochi, 
the female genius of food. When the latter entertained the 
moon with the food-stufls taken out of her body, the moon 
became flushed with anger and slew the goddess of food. The 
sun-goddess was so displeased with her brother's wantonness 
that she said to him : * Thou art a wicked deity. I must not 
see theo face to face.' Hence the sister and brother appear 
alternately in heaven.* 


The intention of the story is evident, but at the 
same time it shows a characteristic of the sun- 
goddess as the matron of agriculture, which played 
a great part in the myths and worship of the 
goddess. 4 Thus, in contrast to the prominent r6le 
played by the sun-goddess, the moon plays a very 
inferior part, and a much smaller part is played by 
the stars. A star-god is mentioned in the ancient 
myth, but his rdle is quite ambiguous, while a 
festival in honour of certain stars (the stellar 
constellations called the Herdsman and the Weave- 
maid) was derived from China. All other stories 
and worship of stars are much later and were 
introduced chiefly through Buddhist agency, 

i Bee Nihonai: Chronicles qf Japan, tr. W. 0. Aston (Pros, 
Japan Soe. qf London, Buppl. to vol. i. [1896]), p. 18 1. ; and, for 
the following stories, pp. 20, 82, etc. 

>866 Kofiki, or Reoordt qf Ancient Japan , tr. B. H. 
Chamberlain (TASJ, Suopl. to voL x. [1888]). pp. 42-44. This 
version Is preserved also in Nihonai , p. 82, and, lor its connexion 
with the oonoeptkm of life and death, see art Liri ike Death 
(Japanese). 

* Nihonai, p. 82. 

4 Aston, Shinto, London, 1906, p. 2821., where the ritual to 
the goddess for harvest is cited. 


though some of them may have been derived from 
other sources— Hindu, Persian, or Chinese. The 
most prominent star-worship is that of the Pole 
star, together with Ursus Major. These stars, 
conceived as one deity, are worshipped by the 
Buddhists as the protector of the oountry as well 
as of individual fortune, while the Shintfiists 
identify them with the Taoist ( palace of iridescent 
subtlety* (Shi-bi-kyQ in Sino-Japanese), where the 
highest deity of Shinto, the 'eternal-ruling* 
(Minaka-nushi), is believed to reside. But this 
Shinto worship is of late origin ; it was specially 
emphasized by a Shinto theorizer in the early part 
of the 19th century. 

When Buddhism was introduced into Japan 
(6th cent.) and questions came up as to the 
relationship between the indigenous deities and 
the Buddhist pantheon, the Buddhist teachers 
tried to discover analogies between them and to 
explain that the BuddhiBt deities were the original 
noumena and the native ones their lateral mani- 
festations. The most striking analogy was found 
between the sun-goddess and the aspect of Buddha’s 
personality conceived in the sun-myth. The 
difference in gender concerned the syncretist but 
little, partly because the Japaneso language had 
no genders and partly because the noumenon and 
the manifestation may take any sex. The result 
was an identification of the Japanese sun-goddess 
with Buddha Voirochana ('the illuminator*), and 
this conception exercised a wide influence on 
doctrine and worship during the sway of the 
syncretic Shinto from the 8tn cent, down to the 
middle of the 19th, when the combination was 
dissolved by force. Among the theorizers of the 
syncretism we may cite one, Kanera (1402-81), 
who explained sun, moon, and stars as correspond- 
ing to tli© three insignia of the throne, i.e. the sun 
to the mirror, the moon to the jewel, and the Btars 
to the sword. 1 This eclectic theory was backed by 
the popular conception of the ‘ three illuminating 
bodies^ (San-fco) and their worship. People even 
nowadays regard a simultaneous appearance of the 
three as an auspicious occasion for worship and as 
a sign of special blessing to the country— e. g., 
when on an autumn day the clear sky and the 
comparatively weak light of the sun cause the new 
moon and a certain star (Venus) to be visible to 
the eyes. Naturally, various configurations of the 
celestial bodies were used for methods of divination 
and predictions. In these methods Hindu, Persian , 
and Chinese elements may be detected, and their 
influence is still a living force among the mass of the 
people. 

LrrNRATURa.— Besides (he works cited in the footnotes, see 
M. Anesaki, Japanese Mythology (=vol. viii. of The Mythology 
qf All Races), Boston, 1920. M. AnESAKI. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS (Muhammadan). 
—I. ASTROLOGY.— x. Name.— Among the Mus- 
lims the technical name of astrology is 'ihn 
(or find' at) ahkdm an-nujUm ,* 'science (or art) 
of the decrees of the stars,* 'ilm al-ahkdm , 
'science of the decrees.* Sometimes, though 
rarely, in place of ahkdm its synonym qaddyd is 
found. Another name ie an-najamah (niidmah) or 
'ilm an-najdmah. On the other hand, tne names 
* ilm ( sind' at ) an - nujdm, 'science (or art) of the 
stars/ 'ilm at-tanjim , mean astronomy as well as 
astrology, and they also mean both of these sciences 
taken together. The word ahkdm also signifies 
' judgments,* ' judicial decisions * ; accordingly the 
first of the denominations given above was in 
the Middle Ages translated in the Latin versions 
of Arabio works by scientia judidorum Hell - 

l See art Philosophy (Japanese), vol. U. p. 870. 

9 As In the case of the other branches of sdentlllo literature, 
so tor astrology the Kasalm&n peoples made use of the Arabic 
language. 
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arum, and thenoe came the name of astrologia 
judiciaria or astronomia judiciorum , astrology, 
as opposed to astrologia ( astronomia ) quad * 
rivialts for doetrinalis), which is astronomy. 
Tims in the denomination of astrology among the 
Musalmftns there is a concept somewhat diiierent 
from that contained in the Greek term [r^x v v] 
droreXeff^ariK^iy 'science of the fulfilment [of as- 
trological prognostications]/ The astrologer is 
usually called oy the same name as the astronomer, 
viz. munajjim (much more rarely najjdm) ; some- 
times, however, he is called by the special word 
ahkdmi (plur. ahkdmiyyUn , aqhdb find at al- 
ahkdm). It was only in the 19tl\ cent, that the 
distinction between munajjim, 'astrologer/ and 
falaki, ' astronomer/ was introduced into Arabic 
(at least in Egypt and in Syria). 

a. Divisions.'— The Muhammadans usually ar- 
range the science of astrology under five principal 
heads: 

(a) The fundamental principles of astrology, viz. 
the different divisions of the ecliptic, the properties 
of the various celestial places and of individual 
planets, the methods of determining the ascendant 
and the 12 celestial houses (buyUt, ‘ domus ’), the 
planetary conjunctions, etc. 

(b) Prognostics of a universal character (al-ahkam 
* aid umiir al-'alam), viz. those which refer to the 
vicissitudes of kingdoms, dynasties, religions, and 
cities, to wars, epidemics, famines, winds, rains, 
the prices of goods, etc. This part of astrology, 
which Ptolemy calls AiroreXcoyiartri) kolBoXik’A, ‘ uni- 
versal apotelosmatics/ is usually called fey the 
Arabs tahdwil aim al-dlam, 'revolutiones annoruin 
mundi/ since a great part of these prognostics is 
deduced from the planet which has the dignity of 
‘ significator * [&<ptrr)s, dalil, haylaj) at the moment 
whon the sun enters Aries, i.e. at the beginning of 
each tropic year. This universal part of astrology 
is subdivided into three sections: (i.) predictions 
drawn from the various kinds of planetary con- 

t * unctions ( qirdnnt , iqtirdndt), (ii.) predictions 
►used on the 'revolutiones annorum mundi/ (iii.) 
predictions relating to the 'mutationes aeris’ 
(taghayyur al-hawa'), i.e. to meteorological phen- 
omena, and which are deduced from the lunar 
stations, or from the heliacal rising of Sirius, etc. i 

(c) Individual prognostications relating to the ! 
vicissitudes of individuals, derived from the planet 
or other celestial place which may happen to be 
the 'significator’ at the moment of oirth, and 
then from the ‘ significator ' at each revolution of 
successive tropic years. This part of astrology 
Ptolemy calls yeve6\ia\oyiKij, and the Arabs al- 
mawalid , ' nativitates/ 

(d) Masd’il, ' interrogationes * (ipumj<reu), or that 
part of astrology which is concerned with replies 
to questions, e.g the circumstances of a distant 
relative, the author of a theft, the hiding-place 
of a runaway slave, etc. The 'interrogationes’ 
are always connected by the Muhammadan as- 
trologers with the division of the heavens into 
12 ' domus/ The astrologers who follow the pure 
tradition of Ptolemy do not admit the 'interro- 
gationes.* 

(e) Jfitiydrdt , ' eleotiones/ i.e. the choice of the 
propitious moment for doing any particular thing. 
The most common method is tnat of determining 
such a moment by seeking in which of the 12 
celestial 'domus* the moon is found at that par- 
ticular moment. This was also very probably the 
method employed by the Greeks ; but along with 
this some Muhammadan astrologers use another 
method, of Indian origin (but also attributed to 
Dorotheus), which consists in deducing the fitting 
moment for action from the place which the moon 
then occupies in one of the 28 lunar stations or 
mansions (mandzil). The ' electiones ’ also are not 


admitted by the astrologers who follow Ptolemy’s 
teaching. 

3. Place among the sciences.— The science of 
the stars, says Ptolemy at the beginning of his 
Tetrabiblos, or Quadnpartitum , consists of two 
parts : the first studies the appearances of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies either with respect 
to each other or with respect to the earth ; the 
second seeks to deduce, from the physical aualities 
of those appearances, the changes which take place 
in the sublunar world. The first part is a science 
which Btands by itself, and can be studied inde- 
pendently of the second; this, on the contrary, 
cannot do without the first. This conception that 
astrology is but the sister of astronomy, a branch, 
that is to say, of the ' science of the stars/ which 
in its turn is a part of ' mathematics * ('ulum 
riyddiyyah, ' ulum tdlimiy yah, ta'dlim), is common 
to all tne Musalman astrologers and astronomers, 
and is accepted also by some philosophers (al- 
Fflr&bl in his de Scientits, and the 111 win ag-gafft’, 
or 'sincere companions’ of the lOtl/cent. in their 
EpMes), by the author of the Mafntlh al-'ulum , 
or 'Encyclopaedia of the Sciences’ ( 10th cent.), 
and by tue great historian philosopher Ihn {Jaldan 
i Proleg . lib. vi. cap. 13; M. G. de Slane’s Fr. tr., 
Paris, 1862-68, iii. 122 f.). 

Astrology, however, is classified in a different 
way by the majority of the philosophers. Musal- 
man writers commonly divide all science into two 
great categories : (a) sciences which relate to re- 
ligious law ('ulum shariyyah), that is to say, in 
addition to theology and canon law, the learning 
which serves as an introduction to tfeem, namely, 
grammar, lexicography, rhetoric, poetry, history, 
etc. ; (b) intellectual or philosophic sciences ('ulum 
'aqliyyah or hiktniyyah ), which the author of 
the Mafdtih id- ulum , thinking of their origin, 
calls 'ulum al-ajam, ‘ foreign sciences.’ 1 The in- 
tellectual or philosophical sciences in their turn 
are for the most part divided into the three sec- 
tions 2 already fixed by the later Greek peripa- 
tetics and by the Neo - Platonic expounders of 
Aristotle (e.g., Ammonius, Simplicius, and Johan- 
nes Philoponus), namely : (a) iuetaphysic (al- 
hikmah al-ildhiyyah , 0eo\oyla t rA ficrd. rA tpvaued ) ; 
(b) natural sciences (al- hikmah a\ - {abV iyyah, 
'natural philosophy/ <pwtKfi ) ; (c) mathematical 
sciences (al - hikmah ar -riyddiyyah, ^atfij/ianxi}). 
These last correspond to tfee Quadrivium of 
Boethius, namely, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and music ; on the other hand, the natural sciences 
are subdivided into eight fundamental parts, named 
for the most part after the titles of the corre- 
sponding Aristotelian works, namely : Auavultatio 
physica, Gcneratio et corruption , Ccelum et mun- 
dum, Mcteorce , Mineralia , Vegetalia , Animalia , 
de Aniina. Avicenna (Ft aqsdm al -'ulum al- 
' aqliyyah , in Tie' rasa’ il, Constantinople, 1298 A.U. 
f=A.D. 1881], p. 71 ff.), Muhammad al-Akf&nl as- 
Sah&wi (Irahda al-qdful, ed. A. Sprenger, Calcutta, 
1849 ; the author died in 749 A.H. [=A.D. 1348]), 
gallfah (in the introduction to his Lexicon 
bibltoaraphicum et encyclopacdicum), 1 and others 
consider astrology as one of the 7 (or 9) furu, 
' secondary branches ’ of the natural sciences, plac- 
ing it, that is to say, beside medicine, physiog- 
nomy, interpretation of dreams, alchemy, the 
science of talismans, etc. This same classification 
of the natural sciences is found in al-Ghazal! 
(t 605 A.H. [=A.D. 1111]), who, in his Tahafut al - 

1 Each of these two great categories afterwards gives place 
to the distinction between theoretical (nazariyvah) and prac- 
tical ( ‘ ameUiyyah ) science—* distinction which has its origin in 
Aristotle (K. Zeller, DU PhilotophU der QrUchen », Tttbingen, 
1876-81, II. U. 177). 

2 Other divisions, indicated in the writings of the Ifcw&n ag- 
gaft\ in the Mafdtlb al-’uiUm, etc., are useless for our present 

. Flttgel, 8 vole., London, 1886-68. 
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faldrtfah, Cairo, 1319 (1901), p. 63 f., refers to it as 
common amongst the Musalm&n peripatetics, and 
approves of it. 

AverroSs, in the Tahdfut ad* tahdfut % Cairo, 
1319 (1901), p. 121, admits, as corresponding to 
Aristotelian teaching, the eight fundamental parts 
of the natural sciences ; but he denies that the 
so-called derived branches are sciences. Medicine, 
he says, is an art {find' ah) and not a science ; it 
has a practical and not a theoretical character ; 
accordingly astrology is included in the same 
category with divination from the flight of birds 
and from the movement of quadrupeds (zajar), 
with divination in the form of vaticinations ( Jcahd - 
nah ), with physiognomy and with the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, all being arts which have as their 
aim the prediction of the future, but which ‘ are 
not sciences cither theoretically or practically, 
liowever it may be supposed that one may some- 
times derive some practical advantage from thorn. 1 * * 

A curious classification is found at the begin- 
ning of the unedited book de Interrogatiombus 
( Fil-masd'U ) of the astrologer Ya'qilb al-Qa^rftnl, 
who lived in the 3rd cent. A.H. (9th A.D.). Ac- 
cording to the catalogue of the Arabic MSS of 
Merlin ( W. Ahlwardt, Verzcichniss der arab. Hand - 
schriften , Merlin, 1887-99, v. 276, no. 6877), he main- 
tains three degrees ( mardtib ) of science : theology, 
medicine, science of the stars ; the last, being based 
not on observation, but on deduction from analogy, 
occupies a place between the other two. 

4. Sources. 1 -— (a) Greek , — These are represented 
by the classic (if we may call it so) astrology of 
tne Tetrahiblos or Quaaripartitum of Ptolemy; 
by the writings of Dorotheus Sidonius (lBt cent. 
A.D.), which go back to the Grffioo-Egyptian 
tradition; by the great eclectio compilation of 
Vettius Valens (2nd cent. A.D.);* by the book 
on the ‘decani,* the 4 interrofjafciones,* and the 
nativities of Antioohus of Athens (2nd or 3rd 
cent. A.D.), which appears especially to follow 
the Babylonian tradition ; by the Kaprbt, or Centi- 
loquium* falsely attributed to Ptolemy ; by some 
works ascribed to the mythical Hermes ; 4 and by 
an author whose name (Ttlmos ?, Zlraos ?) is cited 
by Arabic writers in a form so corrupt as to be un- 
recognizable. Of another Greek writer, Toucer 
or Teucrus of Babylon, the Arabs had knowledge 
through Iranian sources. 

(6) Indian . — The Musalm&n writers mention 
seven or eight Indian astrologers, whose names, 
however, it Tins not os yet been possible to identify 
with the corresponding Sanskrit. The most im- 
portant is K.n.k.h or K.t.k.h, who, according to 
some Arabic writers, appears to have oome to 
Baghdad to the court of the khallf al-Man?flr, 
bringing thither astronomical books of India, and, 
according to others, making known Indian arith- 
metic. The Arabs attribute to him writings on 
the numUdar (that is, on the method of ascertain- 
ing a faetitious ascendant of the nativity), on the 
nativities, and on the conjunctions of the planets ; 
it is therefore plain that he hod also treated of 
the part of Indian astrology called in Sanskrit hord 
or i at aka, which arose through Greek influence. 
Thu confirms a conjecture of F. Boll ( Sphaera , 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 414 f.), who, from the citations 
contained in the Introductorium of Aba Ma'shar 

i For details see the present writer’s Arabic lessons on the 

origins of astronomy among the Arabs (7/ns al-falak , ta'rtyuhu 

fi n l-qurito al-wui& t Rome, 1911-12), PP- 1^-215 (Iranian 
•ouroes), 216-220 (Greek sources), etc. 

» Mu ham madan astrologers were also acquai n ted with the 

Antkologia of Vettlue Valene through an Arabic translation of 

a Pshlavi version ; of. below, under (e). 

s The Arabic tr. is rather a paraphrase, which attempts to 

interpret the theories obscurely indicated in the Grtek text. 

« Some of the works attributed to Hermss seem to be Musal- 
m&n falsifications— the book de RevolutionibiU nativitatum , 
which has reached us in a Latin translation. 


(or Albumasar), infers that K.n.k.h had before 
him materials of distant Greek origin for his re- 
presentation of the figures arising in the heavens 
together with the 4 decani. 1 * But in general, 
Musulm&n astrologers cite simply ‘ the Indians 9 
{al’Hind) i without particular names of authors. 
We must further add that the influence of Indian 
astrology made itself felt sometimes through 
Iranian writings and oral teaching, as is apparent 
from some Indian words which have passed into 
Arabic terminology in an Iranian form— e.g., dart* 
jdn (Ind. drekkdna). 

( c ) Iranian. — These are in the Pahlavi language 
or Middle Age Persian. The writings of Teucrus 
of Babylon (second half of the lBt cent, a.d.) 
on the figures arising in the heavens together 
with the 1 decani ’ reached the Arabs through a 
Persian version, where the name of the author, on 
account of the ambiguity of the Pahlavi writing, 
was afterwards spelt by the Persians and Arabs 
Tinkalfts (also Tankalush or Tanka! ash &) ; so that 
in the Introductorium of Abfl Ma'shar his teach- 
ings were given as 1 teachings of the Persians’ 
{madhhab al-Furs) and contain also some Persian 
names of constellations (cf. Boll, p. 416 f.). An- 
other source was Buzurjmihr’s commentary on the 
astrological *Av$o\ar/lcu of Vettius Valens; the 
Pahlavi translation of the Greek title was viiidhak , 
‘ selected,* which became in Arabic al-bizidhaj and 
was afterwards variously and strangely corrupted 
by Arabic writers, 1 The Musalm&ns also cited as 
a source of astrological teachings the mythical 
Zoroaster (Zar&dusht in Arabic writings, Zardusht 
in modem Persian writings), whose name indeed 
was already frequently found in Greek astrology 
of the 4th and following centuries. A fourtn 
source is the book on ‘nativities* of [al-]Andar- 
zghar, son of Z&d&nfarrub ; but we lack informa- 
tion about this personage, whose name is corrupted 
into Alendezgoa in the Latin version of Alcabitius 
(al-Qablgl), and into Andru^agar in the Latin 
version of the book of the Jew Ibn *Ezr& on 
nativities (which always draws on Arabic sources). 
Those astrological writings which are ascribed by 
the Arabs to J&m&sp the Wise (the trusted coun- 
sellor of the mythic king Gusht&sp) seem to be 
late Muhammadan falsifications. 

We do not know exactly when all these works 
hitherto mentioned were first translated into 
Arabic, but it is certain that the great majority 
of them were known in the second naif of the 8tn 
cent. A.D. , that is, when Musalm&n culture began. 
If the indication placed at the end of the unedited 
' Ard miftdh an-nuium of Hermes (MS in Biblioteca 
Ambrosiona in Milan) is true, this book would seem 
to have been translated in the month Dha ’l-qa'dah, 
125 A.H., namely, in September 743 A.D., while 
the Umayyad khalifa were still reigning. The 
first version of the Tetrahiblos is due to Aba 
Yabyft al-Batrlq, a translator of the time of al- 
Man^Ur, the second 'Abb&sid khallf (136-158 A. H. 
[A.D. 764-775]); Dorotheas and AntiochuB are 
already mentioned in the writings of M& sh&* 
Allah (Messahala) in the second half of the 8th 
cent. ; all the other Greek authors mentioned 
above are amply cited by the astrologers of the 9th 
century. As has already been said, the writings 
of the Indian K.n.k.h seem to have been known 
at Baghdad in the time of the khallf al-M&ngUr ; 
and about the middle of the 9th cent, we have 
already several small astrological works of al- 
Kindl (Alchindus) formed expressly on Indian 
models. It is almost certain that the Persian 
books were translated by members of the family 


fti. 347b), Endemadepp PWmr trn(Si8ty, Andilarthprotu (404b). 
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Nawbafct, known by their translations from 
Pahlavl into Arabic (cf. Kit&b al-Fihrtit , pp. 244, 
274), whose head was astrologer at the court 
of al- Mangttr ; and in any case the antiquity of 
Iranian influence in astrology is attested by the 
fact that in the works of M& shft’ Allah, accord- 
ing to the Latin translation of John of Seville, 
technical terms of Iranian origin are freely used : 
e.gr., alhyleg ( alhayldj ), alcochoden (aUkad^uddh), 
(ilimbutar ( al-jdnbahtdn ). 

Side by side with the written sources there was, 
without doubt, the oral tradition of the peoples 
converted to Islam. 1 Among the Syrians Chris- 
tianity had almost suffocated astrology, although 
Bardesanes (154-222) had reconciled Christian 
dogma with an attenuated form of predestination 
by means of the stars ; all the same we know that at 
Harrfin, the ancient Oarrhae, special astrological tra- 
ditions flourished along with other pagan sciences. 
It is further probable that Theophilus, son of 
Thomas, a Christian of Edessa who was astrologer 
of the klialif al-Mahdi (A.D. 775-785), and who has 
been cited by several Musalman astrologers as 
an authority on the subject of ( electiones, again 
took up with Syrian oral tradition. In the same 
manner it is natural that there were absorbed into 
Musalmftn culture the astrological beliefs and prac- 
tices of the Aramaic centres (tending to paganism) 
of Mesopotamia and Babylonia, of the Egyptians, 
etc. Finally, we must not forget the Judaic ele- 
ment which had a notable part in the first ages of 
Musalmftn astrology ; in fact, among the principal 
writers on astrological matters in Arabic in the 
2nd and 3rd centuries of the Hijra are the Jews 
M& shft’ Allah, Sahl ibn Bishr, Rabb&n a^-fabarl, 
and Sanad ibn * All. 

5 . Special character.— -The civilized peoples 
over whom the Arabic domination of the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th centuries extended, viz. Greeks, Copts, 
Syrians, Persians, and Indians, had already 
imagined all the possible fundamental combina- 
tions concerning the influence of the stars over 
mundane events ; consequently it was impossible 
for the Musalmftn astrologer to find out anything 
substantially new. On the other hand, the 
principal justification of astrology consisted pre- 
cisely in presenting itself as the jealous preserver 
of that winch an age-long experience had taught 
the wise of preceding generations. The oilice of the 
Musalmftn astrologers consequently was reduced 
to a choosing of what seemed suitable among the 
many principles and methods of their predecessors, 
and at times to a harmonizing of elements of 
very diverse origin, amplifying and completing 
particular points on which it was easy to give free 
rein to fancy. All this, as we have said, was done 
with the widest eclecticism.. But, though nothing 
really original is met with in the field of apoteles- 
znatics properly so called, there is, all the same, a 
point on which Arabo-Musalmftn astrology is far 
superior to other astrologies, including the Greek, 
and represents a real progress. This consists of 
a wide and continued application of spherical 
astronomy and of exact mathematical processes 
to the methods of astrologioal research. Among 
the Greek astrologers the calculations are very 
rough: arcs of the ecliptic are substituted for 
arcs of the equator, right ascensions for oblique 
ascensions : rough tables, useful for a determined 
terrestrial latitude, are also employed for different 
latitudes ; the latitudes of the planets are neglected 
in the calculation of the radiations (‘ projections 
radiorum,’ ma(drih ash- shu'd'), Among the 
Greeks we seek in vain for a clear exposition of 
the method of determining mathematically the 12 
heavenly ‘domus,’ which, however, form one of 
the hinges of the astrological system. Ptolemy 
1 Cf. Nslllno, 'Ihn aL/alak, pp. 886-882. 


himself, teaching minutely in the Tetrabiblos how 
the 1 directio * (A<f>t<nt) is calculated, completely 
neglects the latitude of the planets. Characteristic 
is the fact that Ptolemy, in the Almagest, occupies 
himself with three problems useful only to astro- 
logers (inclination of the shadow of the eclipses 
with respect to the ecliptio and to the horizon, 
position of the stars with respect to the sun 
m consequence of the daily motion of the sphere, 
appearances and oceultations of the planets with 
respect to the solar rays), and which even in 
astrology are of very small importance ; and, on 
the other hand, he does not make the slightest 
allusion to other problems of spherical astronomy 
which would be of capital importance for apoteles- 
matics. Musalmftn astronomers, on the contrary, 
teach exact calculations, and often even prepare 
tables for all the mathematical problems required 
by astrology: determination of the 12 celestial 
houses, ‘directio,’ ‘ revolutions annorum,’ ‘pro- 
fectio,* ‘ projectio radiorum.’ Thus astrology, 
among the Musalm&ns, becomes an art which 
demands & solid scientific preparation, and which 
tends to give an ever greater mathematical com- 
plication and exactness to its methods of research 
among celestial phenomena, fi.g., the mamarr 
(‘ passage [of one planet over another],* almanar, or 
‘ supereininentia, of our astrologers) corresponds 
exactly from an apotelesmatic point of view to the 
Kadvw€pT^p7i(rit of the Greeks; but whilst for the 
Greeks this takes place when a planet is situated to 
the west of another, viz. has a lesser longitude, for 
the Arabs the mamarr takes place when a planet 
in its own epicycle is distant from the apogee of 
the epicycle less than another planet is distant from 
the apogee of its own epicycle. Consequently, its 
calculation in Musalmftn astrology is not a light 
matter, and requires the employment of complete 
planetary tables. We can understand, therefore, 
why the theory of the mamarr of the planets is not 
only expounded in several treatises of spherical 
astronomy, but has also given riso to special 
monographs. The importance of all this is plain : 
in the Hellcnistio world astrology flourishes while 
astronomy decays ; in the Musalmftn world of the 
Middle Ages astrology becomes a potent ally of 
mathematical and observational astronomy. 

5. Polemic concerning astrology.— From Islftm 
astrology at first had a much Less unfavourable 
reception than from Christianity. The latter had 
to combat in the teachings of astrology an entiro 
world of pagan ideas and cults ; it had to contend 
against tne concept of necessity, which excluded 
Christian free will. In the 7th and 8th centuries 
A.D., however, the pagan elements of astrology 
were completely modified ; they were so entirely 
hidden under a verbal formalism as to be no 
longer recognizable; and, on the other hand, 
orthodox Islam, with its doctrine of predestination, 
which excluded the freedom of human actions, 
was, at bottom, not very far removed from tho 
slpapfi/nj of the Stoics and of many astrologers 
of antiquity. When we consider that the first 
Musalmftn theologians took no heed whatever of 
the sciences which did not appear to have any 
relation to the religious content of Islftm, we 
easily understand how astrology had been able to 
advance unimpeded through its first stages almost 
up to the end of the 2nd cent, of the ilijra. It 
is not, therefore, astonishing that Abft Ma'shar, 
writing his Introductorium in 848 A.D., among the 
ten categories of persons hostile to astrological 
teaching, makes no mention whatever of opponents 
influenced by strictly religious reasons, 1 and he 
makes his defence of astrology to consist ( Introd . 
I. 5, fol. b 2 v.-b 3 v.) only in an amplification of 
Hie arguments with which Ptolemy (Tetrab. l. 3 ) 

1 Introductorium, l 4 (Augsburg, 1480, foL ft 7 v.-b t ▼.). 
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had already maintained the material and moral 
advantages of foreseeing the future, even if this 
should appear to be adverse to us. The * philo- 
sopher of the Arabs/ al-Kindl, who died a little 
after 870 A.D., regards astrology as an integral 
part of philosophy ( hikmah , fcusafah) ; he seeks 
its basis not only in the four mathematical, but 
aLso in the physical and metaphysical doctrines ; 1 
and he opposes it to many popular prejudices. 
Al-Kindl was perhaps the onlyone who endeavoured 
to reduce to a completely rational and systematic 
form the principles and the methods of astrology. 

But matters soon underwent a change. Towards 
the end of the 2nd cent, of the Hijra the know- 
ledge of Aristotle’s teaching grew more definite and 
profound, and in this there wob no place for 
astrology ; hence the jphilosophers commenced to 
make war against it. On the other hand, the theo- 
logians were not slow to see in the influence 
attributed to the stars over human actions a 
menace to the severely monotheistic conception of 
Isl&m, more especially when later on there filtered 
into Musalm&n theology an opposition to the idea 
of necessary causality, and the atomistic doctrine 
of continued creative acts became more prevalent. 
Moreover, the daring predictions concerning the 
duration of Islam 2 became an evident danger 
to dogma. Thus the polemic against astrology 
became very acute.* 

The most ancient confutation which we possess 
is that of Abu ’l-Q&sim Is& ibn 'All, 4 drawn up 
in the first half of the 10th cent., 0 and preserved 
in a work of the Ban halite theologian, Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jauziyyah, Miftdh dar asset ailah. 6 

After an exordium in which he admits that the stare may 
have some influence on such natural phenomena as climate ana 
temperament, hut denounces the practice of foretelling the 
future hy their means, he divides his dissertation into three 
distinct parts. The first has reforence to the discordance among: 
astrologers as to their fundamental principles concerning the 
nature of the influence of the stars, and an expoeltion follows of 
several fundamental principles for astrological calculations on 
which the various writers dlsagroe—e.^.. the method of deter- 
mining the planetary 1 termini,’ the 1 signifleator ’ (da/if, a^Yq?). 
the 'pars fortun®,’ the mole and female zodiacal signs. The 
second part consists of the examination of many principles 
which are affirmed by the astrologers, but which are repugnant 
to good sense (mustabaha). In the third part ‘left ibn ‘All cites 
some of the arguinonte adopted by the astrologers in favour of 
their aolenoe, and refutes them. 

Contemporary with 'Isa ibn 'All is the famous 
philosopher al-F&r&bi (q.y . ; + a . d . 950), who, as a 
profound student of Aristotle, could not but be 
opposed to astrology. We have a work of his 
against astrology, 7 which, however, is not so 
vigorous a confutation as we should have ex- 
pected from such a philosopher and contains some 
childish reasonings. This is explained hy the fact 

1 Of. the quotations in M. Steinschnelder, ZDMO xvlil. [1864] 
194 ; and chs. x. and xl. of the anonymous Latin pamphlet J)e 
emnibui philoeophorwn (written In the second half of the 13th 
cent), ed. P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant *, Louvain, 1008-11, 
pt II. pp. 18-21. 

* S.g.. Theophllus, son of Thomas, the astrologer of the third 
'Abbftsia khohf (see above, 1 4), maintained that the reign of 
Isl&m would last only 960 years (Ibn Qaldun, Proleg , ., lib. Hi. 
oh. llv., tr. de Slane, it 22*2 f.). The philosopher al-Kindi 
calculated that the duration of the kingdom of the Arabs would 
be 60S years (see O. Loth, 'Al-Klndt sis Astrolog,' In Morgen- 
t&n&iscM Foreohungen , Feeteohri/t an H. L. Fleischer, Leipzig, 
1875, pp. 268-809). 

> Men like al-J&bla (♦ 256 a.h., 809 a.d.) and the famous 
theologians ol-Jubb&i (f 808 a.h.. 915-916 ad.) and al-Ash'ari 
(t 824 A.H., 986 A.D.) were declared enemies of astrology. 

4 AooorcUng to Ibn al-Qityi, ed. Llppert, p. 244 1, he died 
on Friday, 28 Rabi' it., 895 AH., i.$. 28th Maroh, 1001 a.d. ; of. 
also Fihrm, p. 129. 

s it is, in foot, cited In the preface of the Libellut itapogieut 
ad m agisterium judiciorum aMrorum , which al-Qebigi had 
written for Saif aa-daulah, prince of Aleppo, who reigned from 
888 to 856 A.H. [AD. 944-967]. 

• Oalro, 1828-86 A.H. (AD. 1906-07], 11. 156-196. 

7 Al-F&r&hi, Philotophieehe Abkandiungm , tr. F. Dleterid, 
Leyden, : 1892, pp. 170-188 (pp 104-114 of the text published in 
1890). Dleterid at some points has not understood the meaning 
of some technical terms of astrology, so that his version Is not 
always perfect. 


that the work is merely a series of notes, published 
by a disciple just as he found them. 

The philosophers contemporary with al-F&rfibl 
did not all share his hostility to astrology ; in fact 
the schools which had been less subject to Aris- 
totelian influence favoured it, as was already the 
case with al-Kindl. 

With reference to this a special plaoe Is held by the Ifcwin 
Of •$&!&', ' Sincere Companions,' who flourished in al-Bajrah 
towards AD. 950-960, and whose writings set forth the philo- 
sophic doctrines of the heretical Btyinites, a branch of whom 
were the Carma^ians (al-Qar&mitah), who towards the end of 
the 8rd cout a.h. (9th oent. a.d.) caused political disorders In 
the 'Ir&q, and who founded an independent kingdom in N.E. 
Arabia which lasted until after a.h. 474 (a.d. 1081-82). The 


not only admitted, with Aristotle and other Xrabio philo- 
sophers, that the changes (generation and corruption) of the 
sublunar world were consequent upon oeleetial movements, 
but also that the planets foretell the future and have a direct 
influence upon the will and the moral character. The great 
encyolop»dlo work of the Ifywin la imbued with thooe astrological 
ideas, among which the theory of planetary conjunctions 
occupies the principal place. 


cent., gathered about him at Baghdad a number of learned men 
for the purpose of discussing various subjects. Notes and 
summaries of many of these discussions were collected In the 
Kitdb al-muqdbaadt of Abu tfayyan at-TawIjidi, a philosopher, 
mystic, and jurist (t after 400 a.d. [a.d. 1009-1010]), about whose 
orthodoxy there is some suspicion. A record of a meeting in 
reference to astrology is preserved almost entire in the work 
already cited of Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyyah. 3 Some of those 
present had Attacked astrology, declaring it to be useless, since, 
after so much study and effort on the part of its supporters. It 
does not succeed in modifying those events which overwhelm 
both the wise astrologer and the ignorant man. There thon 
rose up several questioners to refute these accusations, and they 
set themselves specially to explain how predictions can fail in 
spite of the truth of astrology, and that, In any oose, the efforts 
of astrologers to discover the truth ore always noble. Their 
defence of practical astrology is somewhat weak, and is prob- 
ably the lost that has been made in the field of philosophy. 

Avicenna ( q.v . ; + 428 A.H. [A.D. 1037]) contends 
against astrology, not only in his great encyclo- 
pedia, ash- Shi/a, 'The Recovery of the Health 
[of the Soul],* and in the an-Najdh , but also in a 
special work of which a full rdsumd was made by 
Mehren.* He demonstrates that astrology has no 
foundation, and proceeds to show that, even admit- 
ting its theoretical truth, it would be impossible 
for men to acquire a knowledge of it. 

Averrods (q.v.), or Ibn Rushd (t 595 a.h. [a.d. 
1198]), is also a decided adversary of astrology, as 


appears from the severe judgment referred to 
above (§3) and from some passages of his comments 
on Aristotle. But it would be useless to continue 
the review of the philosophers, who after the 10th 
cent. A.D. are all in agreement on this question. 
It is more interesting to consider the position, 
taken up by the theologians, who— from the 
motives indicated at the beginning of this section 
— engaged, towards the end of the 9th cent. A.D., 
in a relentless war against astrological theories. 4 

We have already seen the attitude of al-Jubb&’I. 
We may add here that Ibn Hazm (f 456 a.h. [A.D. 
1064]), who fiercely opposed the scholastic or 


lieve that the future can be foretold by means of 
the stars into two classes : (1) misbelievers and 
polytheists, and (2) persons who are in error. The 
first are those who maintain that the stars and the 

1 Of. M. J. de Goeje, Mimoire tur let Carmathet du Bahrain 
et let Fatimidee*, Leyden, 1886, pp. 115-129. 

> il. 185-198. 

• A. F. Mehren, 'Vuee d’Avicenne eur l’aetrologie,* Mutton* 
ill. [Louvain, 1884] 888-408, reprinted in ‘Homenaje & D. Fran- 
cisco Coders,’ Eetudioe da erudiettn oriental, Sar ago ss a, 1904, 
pp. 286-250. 

4 See also a brief account by I. Goldziher, ' Stellung der alten 
islamlflchen Orthodoxle su den antiken Wlesenzchaften » 
(ABA W, 1915), pp. 20-26. 

» Cairo, 1317-21 a.h. (ad. 1899-1908), v. 87-40. 
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heavenly spheres are intelligent beings, agents, of 
eternal dnration, and disposing of earthly things 
either with or without Goa. The second are those 
who hold that the stars and the oelestial spheres, 
whilst without intelligence, have been created and 
established by God as indicators of things which 
are to take place. 

The preserver of Ash'arite dogmatic theology, 
al-GhazAli (t 606 A.H. [a.d. 1111]), opposes astro- 
logy in his lhy&’ * ttlum ad-din, 1 The Revival of 
Religions Sciences .’ 1 And the same attitude we 
find in the books of the famous halite, Ibn 
Taimiyyah (t 728 A.H. [A.D. 1328]).* 

But tne most vigorous and complete confutation 
of astrology is contained in the Miftdh d&r as- 
seiddah of Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyyah (+ 751 a.h. 
[A.d. 1350]), 8 one of the most noted theologians of 
the Qanbalite school. Only the famous work of 
Pico della Mirandola, Adversus astrologiam , can 
be compared to the 110 closely printed quarto 
pages of the confutation written by this Muham- 
madan theologian, whose impassioned polemics 
ress upon the adversary with an infinity of subtle 
istinctions which prove the force of his dialectic. 
In the theological world perhaps the sole de- 
fender of astrology is Fafor ad-din ar-R&zI (t 606 
A.H. [A.D. 1210]), cited above. Famous especially 
for his great commentary on the Qurftn, he 
composed also many theological, philosophical, 
and astrological works, and studied medicine and 
mathematics. Without doubt his confidence in 
astrology is due to his cultivation of the sciences, 
and this confidence already appears in his com- 
mentary on the Qurhln. 

No theologian seems to have followed Fahr ad- 
din ar-RAzI in his bold interpretations of Qur’ftnic 
passages and of religious traditions. Besides, 
after the writings of Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyyah and 
his predecessors, polemics about astrology could 
no longer reckon on any novelty of argument. 
The considerations developed by the great philo- 
sopher of history, Ibn Qaldfln (t 808 A.H. [a.d. 
1406]), in his historical Prolegomena , 4 are alone 
deserving of notice. 

7 . Astrology inlcommon life. —The four orthodox 
schools of jurisprudence and the Shfite school were 
already in existence when the war of the philo- 
sophers and theologians against astrology became 
fierce ; accordingly, the anathema launched against 
it in the name of religion did not occupy much 
space in Muhammadan law, notwithstanding the 
fact that this had its chief foundation in roligious 
doctrine. Among some jurists of a rather later 
age, however, we meet with open hostility to 
astrology. In Muhammadan law the buying and 
selling of useless things is forbidden ; therefore 
some jurists 8 teach that one may not sell or buy 
books of astrology. Another legal prescript does 
not admit the testimony of misbelievers ; therefore 
some jurists, regarding the astrologer as a mis- 
believer, deny him the right of acting os a witness . 8 
But, before theological anathema smote it, astro- 
logy was deeply rooted among all lay classes of 
society. The courts of the 'AbbOsid. khallfs at 
Baghafid and of the numerous small dynasties 
which arose in the Muhammadan world after the 
3rd cent, of the Hijra received astrologers with 
great favour and consulted them on affairs of State 
as well as on trifling matters of daily life. At the 

1 Cairo. 1802-08 a.h. (a.d. 1886-86), i. 27 f. All this passage is 
copied without indication ot its source in ad-Damiri, Hay at al- 
iayavfdn, Cairo. 1811 a.b. (a.d. 1803), i. 12 f., i.v. * Asad/ 

82 VSS^ taA °* Iro » 1826-29 A.H. (A.D. 1908-11), i. 

8 Ed. Cairo, 1828-26 a.h. (a.d. 1906-07), U. 182-240. 

4 Bk. vi. eh. 26 (tr. M. O. de Slane, Ul. 240-249X 
8 E.g., al-BAjuri, H&thiydh 'old Ibn Q&tim al-GhatH, 

the quotations in Safcnfui ibn *Uthmin al-Wtnshariss, 
Mvftd at-mubtdj/lthar^ at-iir&j, Cairo, 1814 a.h., p. 5. 


foundation of Baghdad in a.d. 762, and at that oi 
al-Mahdiyyah (in Tunis) in 916, the astrologers, 
summoned for the purpose, indicate the propitious 
moment for beginning the work. Many writings 
on apotelesmatics are dedicated to khallfs, sultans, 
and princes. In Turkey, even at the beginning of 
the 19th cent., one of tne chief posts at court was 
that of munajjim-bdshi , or chief astrologer; and 
the case was similar in Persia, in India, and in 
Muhammadan central Asia . 1 In the Thousand 
and One Nights not only is the astrologer with his 
astrolabe mentioned several times {e.g., Nights 28 
and 50 of the Egyptian edd.), but there is also a 
complete dissertation on the elements of astrology 
(Nights 254-257, in the story of the slave girl 
Tawaddud). Further, the considerable number 
of old Arabic astrolabes still existing in the East 
and in South Europe would alone suffice to prove 
the great diffusion of astrology throughout the 
Mnhammadan world ; and it found strong support 
among the students of astronomy. Cases of perse- 
cution of astrologers by the State are extremely 
rare. Al^akim, Fft timid khalif of Egypt, who in 
404 A.H. (A.D. 1013-1014) prohibited tne Btudy of 
astrology and banished from Cairo thoso who 
cultivated it, was an astrologer himself, and that 
decree of his is one of many acts of madness com- 
mitted in the last years of his life. 

In the Muhammadan countries into which Euro- 
pean civilization has penetrated (which with the 
Copernican system has destroyed the bases of 
apotoleBmatica) astrology has lost its importance 
and remains the monopoly of the popular classes, 
among whom it has degenerated into a form of 
prediction without any serious mathematical and 
astronomical basis. On the other hand, in coun- 
tries where there is little or no European influence 
(e.g., in many parts of Morocco) apotelesmatics 
still flourish, but accompanied by only rudimentary 
astronomical knowledge. To-day in 3. Arabia the 
function of the astrologer is exercised especially 
by the qadi ,* i.e. by those whose duty it is to see 
that canon law is observed 1 

8 . Influence on European astrology. — The 
astrology of the Latin Middle Ages from the 
beginning of the 12th to the end of the 15th cent, 
is really Arabic astrology. Its sole sources arc 
Arabic (Allxihali, Albohazon, Album asar, Alca- 
bitius, Alcliindus, Almansor, Alpliadol, Aonmr, 
Gergis, Hali, Haly Heben Rodan, Messahala, 
Zahol, and some pseudepigraphical works), or at 
least translations from Arabic {e.g,, the Tetra - 
biblos or Quadripartilum of Ptolemy, and the 
Kapr6t or Centiloquxum) • the technical termino- 
logy is literal translation or mere corruption of 
Arabic words. In the 16th cent, the humanists 
rescued from oblivion the poem of Manilius and 
the crude compilation of Firmicns Maternus ; but 
this was a mere literary exercise of no import- 
ance for the astrology of the 17th century. 

In the Byzantine world also Muhammadan 
astrology loaves deep traces in many versions from 
the Arabic and from the Persian ; * so that side by 
side with the works derived from the classic Greek 
authors appear those of * Air ofidaap (Abfl Mashar), 
’A xMt (Ahmad ibn Yflsnf ibn ad-Dayali), MecradXa 
(Ma sha’ Allah), (Sahl ibn Bishr), and other 
Arabic writers. Thus there frequently occur in 
Byzantine astrological writings Arabic and Persian 
names of planets or technical terms which no 
longer correspond to those of classical Greek. 

l Of. e.g., F. Bernier, EvSnements particular * de$ Mats du 
Mogol, Paris, 1671, p. 96. See also J. T. Reinaud, Monument 
arabee , penans, $t turce. Parle, 1828, Ii. 307 1. For Persia see 
Voyages du ehevalier Chardin en Perse, et autret lievx de 
VOrient, new ed., Amaterdam, 1736, 1. 242, iii. 163-166, 174-188. 

8 R. Mansonl, El Ybmen, Rome, 1884, p. 209; H. von 
Maltsan, Reite naeh SUdarabien, Brunswick, 1878, p. 164. 

< The Arabs and the Persians are called indifferently lUpaai. 
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Finally, the Jewish astrological literature of 
Europe, in whioh a conspicuous place is occupied 
by the works of Abr&h&m ibn TSzrft (t 1107), is 
based exclusively on Arabic sources. 

LnsRATnss.— Thera !• no work setting forth the content and 
history of Muhammadan astrology. For biographical and biblio- 
graphical notices of individual astrologers reference may be made 
to H. Suter, DU Mathematiker und Aetronomen der Araber 
und ihre Werke, Leipzig, 1900 (completed In * NaohtriUre und 
Beriohtigungen su “ Die Math, und Astro n.," ’ in Abhancuungm 
sur Oeseh. der mathematisehen Wissensohaflsn, xiv. [1908] 
167-186). The mathematical side of Muhammadan astrology 
and the explanation of several technical terms are set forth in 
the present writer's annotations on al-Battinl, Opua astronomi- 
eum, 3 vols., Milan, 1899-1907. Beyond two or three small 
pseudeplgraphical writings of no importance, printed or litho- 
graphed in Cairo, and the dissertation of al-Klndi published by 
O. Loth (see above, p. 02», n. 2), there are no edd. of complete 
astrological works in the original text ; there are. on the other 
hand, edd. of Middle Age lAtin versions (15th-16th oent.), 
several o! which have been cited in the oourse of the article. 

II. Astronomy.— i. Name.— The names 'ilm 
(or find' at) an nujdm , ‘ science (or art) of the stars, 1 
'ilm (or fin&at) at-tanjim denote both astronomy 
and astrology. For the former science Averrods 1 
adopts the expression find at an-nujdm at-ta- 
' dlimiyyah , 'mathematical art of the stars, 1 which 
is found also in the original Arabic of the de 
Scievtiis of al-F&r&bl, where Gerard of Cretnona 
translated it by ' astronomia doctrinalis,’ misled by 
the double signification of the adjective ta'&limi . 
The astronomy of observation is designated by 
Averroda 2 find at an-nujum at-tajribiyyah , 'ex- 
perimental art of the stars.’ Special names of 
astronomy are Him al-haiah, 'science of the 
form [of tne universe],* and 'ilm al-aflOk , 1 science of 
the celestial spheres.’ 8 The branch of astronomy 
which deals with the construction and use of 
instruments for determining the time, especially 
for the purpose of regulating the times of the 
religious services in the mosaues, is named 'ilm 
cU-mtqat , ' the science of the time appointed [for 
the canon prayers],' and ho who cultivates it is 
called muwaqait. 

2. Scope. — The Greek and Muhammadan con- 
ception of astronomy does not exactly correspond 
to the modern conception. 

Al* Farabi says in his iruatise de SeUntiU 4 that astronomy 
has for Its obioefc the study of the oolestlal bodies and of the 
earth from these three points of view : (a) number, figure, 
order, and respective position of the spheres and of the oelustial 
bodies ; their magnitudes and distances from the earth ; immo- 
bility of the earth ; (6) celestial motions and their consequences 
with regard to the stars themselves (conjunctions and opposi- 
tions, eclipses, etc.) ; (a) magnitude of the Inhabited port of the 
Isioi ‘ *' * ‘ * J * 


earth and Its division into zones or climates ; determination of 
geographical co-ordinates; effects of the rotation of the celeRtlal 
sphere in regard to parts having different latitudes (varying 
length of the day, right and oblique ascensions of the points of 
the ecliptic, etc.). nrn -‘ 
found also ‘ 


This scheme of the content of astronomy is 

In later writers,® with the sole difference that the study 

of the magnitudes and distances of the celestial bodies and spheres 
comes to be considered under a category (d) separate from (a). 

According to Avicenna, the astronomer studies 1 the parts of 
the universe as far as regards their figure, their respective 
positions, their magnitudes, and their distances from each 
other ; he further studies the motions of the spheres and of the 
celestial bodies, the estimate (tagdir) of the globes, of the axes 
(A quid b) and of the circles [ideal] on which those motions take 
place. AH this Is contained in the Almagret .’ « 

The limits of astronomy are well defined by Ibn 
Baldfin (t A.D. 1406) : 

Astronomy consists of the study of the celestial bodies and 

1 Ibn Bushd, Metaphysie t Cairo, n.d. 11902), p. 65, 1. 3 from 
end (ed. and tr. by 0. Quires Rodrigues, Madrid, 1919, bk. iv. 

* * £. 88 (Quirde, bk. Iv. | 77). 8 See also above, i. i. 

4 This has reached ue only in the Latin version of Gerard of 
Cremona (t 1187), Paris, 1588. The part relating to the mathe- 
matical sciences has been translated into German by E. Wiede- 
mann, 'Beltr. sur Qeech. der Naturwissenschaften,' xi. (Site- 
ungsberxchte der phytik.-rnedizin. Sozietdt in Erlangen , 
xxxlx. [1907] 74-101. 

• Muhammad al-AkfJtal as-Sotylwf, Jrshdd ai-qdfid t Cal- 
cutta, 1849. p. 84 f. 

® Risdlah fi-aasdm al-'ul&m al-‘aqliyyah, in the Tie* rasd’il. 
Constantinople, 1896 A.n. (1881). The same definition is found 
in the Chandr Maqdlah , written in Persian about 1100 by 
Nif&mi-i-'Arfrtf-i-fiamarqandi (tr. B. G. Browne, Hertford, 
1899 [extract from JR As], p. 89) 


motions m they appear to ue ; 1 it is a mast noble edenoe, but 
it does not give, as is often supposed, the form of the heavens 
of the spheres ana of the stars as they are 
in reality. It only indicates that from those motions there 
result for the spheres these forms and these dispositions. Now, 
as is known, ft is not strange that from one and the same 
thing there should result neoeeearily two different things; 
therefore, when we say that those motions give as a result 
[those celestial configurations], ws seek to argue the mode of 
existence of the result by means of the necessary cause ; a pro- 
ceeding which does not at all guarantee the truth. Neverthe- 
less, astronomy is an important science, Indeed one of the 
fundamental parte of the mathematical sciences.' l 
The diversity of criteria and of purposes by and 
for whioh the physicist (' naturalis ’) studies celestial 
phenomena, in contrast to the astronomer ('astro- 
logus’), is shown also in a passage of Avorrocs. 9 
This conception of the philosophers is shared by 
the Muhammadan astronomers, for whom astron- 
omy embraces Bpherical astronomy (with the 
theory of instruments), mathematical chronology, 
spherical trigonometry, and geography as based on 
mathematics (like that of Ptolemy) ; and it excludes 
all that for os would enter into the field of stellar 

K and celestial mechanics. This is evident 
ie summary * of the best systematic treatise 
on Muhammadan astronomy, viz. the unedited 
al-Qdnun al-masudi , composed in Arabio by al- 
BlrUnl (t A.D. 1048) : 

(a) General notions ami fundamental hypotheses for the geo- 
metrical representation of celestial phenomena ; (5) mathema- 
tical chronology, conversion of one era into another, festivals of 
various peoples ; (c) spherical trigonometry ; (d) circles of the 
colostial Bphere and systems of co-ordinates ; phenomena of the 
diurnal motion of the sphere with reference to the earth (ampli- 
tudes, solar altitudes, right and oblioue ascensions of the 
points of the ocliptic, etc.) ; (s) form, dimensions, etc., of the 
earth ; problems relating to terrestrial longitudes and latitudes ; 
the direction of Mecca with regard to other ulacoa on the earth : 
geography on a mathematical-astronomical basis ; (/) theory of 
the sun ; (g) theory of the moon ; solar and lunar parallaxes ; 
(A) syzygms, eclipses, appearance of the new moon ; (t) fixed 
stars and lunar stations ; (j) theories of the five planets ; geo- 
centric distances and magnitudes of the celestial bodies and 
spheres ; (k) problems of sphermal astronomy as subserving 
astrology (calculation of the twelve celestial * doinus/ of the 
' applioationes,’ of the 1 projectiones radiorum,* of the ‘clirec- 
tiones ' and 4 protection es,' of the 4 revolutiones annorum,' of 
the mamarr , of the planetary conjunctions, of the millenary 
periods). 

Muhammadan astronomical writings, almost 
always in Arabio, can be classified under four 
groups : 

(a) General elementary introductions whioh represent a per- 
fected form of what the Ieagoge of Geminus and the Hypo- 
thecs of Ptolemy were tor the Greeks ; belonging to this cate- 
gory— -to cite only writings translated into European languages 
and edited— are : the de Irnaginatione Sphceree of Theoit (or 
Th&bit) ibn Qurrah (t A.n. 901), the compendium of Alfroganus 
or al-Fargh&ni (t after 861), and the compendium of al-Jagnmini 

(t 1344-46);* 

the Alma 
al-Biruni c 

Gobor (or J&bir) ibn Afiab, printed at Niirnberg, 1534, would 
belong to this category if it had not omitted all the mathe- 
matical and astronomical tables; ( 0 ) treatises of spherical 
astronomy for the use of calculator* and observers ; these are 

1 a know- 
i consist 

. J the use of 

the tables, and indications as to the manner of solving problems 
of spherical astronomy (for the most part without demonstra- 
tion) ; the only treatise of this kind published and translated is 
that of al-Batt&ni ; 5 of the Persian treatise of Ulugh Beg only 
the prolegomena (explaining the use of the tables) and the 
stellar catalogue have been edited and translated; (a) writings 
on special subjects — e.g. t stellar catalogues, treatises on 
instruments, etc. 

1 Prolegomena , bk. vi. oh. xvi. (tr. deSlane, iii. 145 f-X 
> Comm, de Ccelo, bk. ii. ch. 67 (ArietotelU Opera omnia sum 
Averrois Cordubenns eommentariie, Venice, 1662, voL v. foL 
18Cr.-v.). 

* According to the indexes of the chapters given in the cata- 
logues of the Arabio MBS in Oxford and Berlin. 

4 Sulldfd Haundndvd , the course of astronomy of Barhebnsus, 
ed. and tr. F. Nan (Le Livre de Faeeension de V esprit sur la 
forme du del et de la terre t 8 pts., Paris, 1899-1900), although 
written (in 1879) in Syriao by a Christian bishop, belongs to this 
category. 

8 To which Is to be added the Latin translation, made in the 
18th oent. by Athelhard of Bath, of Mailamah al-MajrifPs recen- 
sion of the tables of al-Buwftrlsmi, ed. with an excellent 
German commentary by H. Suter, 1914. 
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3. Relation to I slim. —Muhammadan religious 
ritual bases some of its prescriptions on elements 
of an astronomical character. The hours within 
which eaoh of the five daily ritual prayers is 
valid depend on the latitude of the place and on 
the spoon of the solar year ; further, the legal time 
for the night prayer U between the end of the 
evening and the beginning of the morning twilight. 
The ritual prayer is not valid unless the face is 
turned in the direction of Mecca ; hence the neces- 
sity of solving the astronomical-geographical prob- 
lem of the azimuth of Mecca. The beginning and 
the end of the month assigned to the fast are deter- 
mined not by the civil calendar, but by tho actual 
appearance of the new moon ; and the beginning 
of the daily fast is given by the morning twilight. 
Finally, special ritual prayers are prescribed at 
eclipses of the sun and moon, for which it is well 
to be prepared in time. All this presupposes a 
certain degree of astronomical knowledge; and, 
although the majority of theologians and jurists 
are not content with pure calculation for the appear- 
ance of the new moon, but require the actual sight 
of the phenomenon, it is evident that the religious 
precept must be a real stimulus to scientific study. 
This explains also why the Muhammadans have 
undertaken so much research into the complex 
phenomena of the twilight and of tho conditions 
of visibility of the new moon-— phenomena which 
were almost entirely neglected by the Greek 
astronomers. On the other band, many passages 
of the Qui'ftn set forth the benefits which God has 
vouch safed to men by means of celestial bodies and 
motions; at least they invite reflexion on the 
goodness and providence of God. Astronomy thus 
becomes an ally of religion. 


4. Sources. 1 — (a) Arabian.— A first element of an exclu- 
sively practical character is duo to the Arabs before Isl&rn. 
Like all other peoples who dwell in hot countries and are 
compelled to prefer night to day for travelling, the Bedawin 
made use of the Btars for guiding their wanderings and for 
calculating (approximately) tne hours of the night ; they were 
thus familiar with the principal appearances of Venus and of 
Mercury, the places of the rising and setting of the more 
brilliant stars, and above all the annual course of the moon 
determined by noting its position in relation to 28 successive 
groups of stani called for this reason man&zil a l-qamar t * lunar 
stations.' Further, among the sedentary agricultural trills, 
the seasons and many meteorological provisions (especially 
those for rain) were strictly connected with the annual rising 
of certain fixed stars * or else with the cosmic Betting of the 
lunar stations. Hence, even in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
Arabic writers on astronomy still occupied themselves with the 
lunar mansions ■ and their anted 1 , or cosmic settings. 

(b) Indian. — The Muhammadans owe the first scientific 
elements of astronomy to India. In 164 a.h. (a.d. 771), 4 there 
came to Baghdad an Indian embassy one learned member of 
which introduced to the Arabs the wdhmaaphutariddhdnta , 
composed in Sanskrit in a.d. 628 by Brahmagupta. From this 
work (whioh the Arabs called ai-Sind-hind) 1 hr A him ibn 
Habib al-Faz&ri drew the elements and the methods of calcula- 
tion for his astronomical tables (zij) adapted to the Muham- 
madan lunar year. Almost contemporaneously Ya'qub ibn 
T&riq composed his Tarkib al-ajldk , ‘The Composition of the 
Celestial Spheres,' which was based on the elements and 
methods of the arahmaaphutosiddhAnta and on other data 
furnished by another Indian scientist (R.n.k.h), who came to 
Baghdild with a second embassy in 161 A.u. (a.d. 777-778). It 
seems that almost at the same time there was translated into 
Arabic under the name aLArkand the Kha^iakhddyaka, 
written about a.d. 666 by the same Brahmagupta, but contain- 
ing elements different from those of his other work. Abu 
1-pasan al-Ahw&zi, a contemporary ofai-Faz&ri and of Ya'qub ibn 
Tfcriq, probably drawing on oral teachings of learned Indians, 
introduced to the Arabs the planetary motions according to ah 
Arjabhad(a corruption of Aryabhata, the name of an Indian 
astronomer who wrote in a.d. 600). These Indian works had 
many imitators in the Muhammadan world up to the end of the 
first half of the 6th cent, of the Hijra (11th cent, a.d.) ; some 


1 For details see Kallino, 76n al-falak , pp. 104-140, HI 3-323 
(for Arabic sources). 140-180 (Indian), 180-188 (Persian), and 
216-229 (Greek). 

> Alois Musil and Antonin Jaussen have found this usage still 
In vogue among the Bedawin of Moab. Eduard Glaser indi- 
cates It for the Yemen. 

* These correspond only approximately to the nakfatraa of the 
Indians. 

4 Bo al-Birnnl. On the other hand, Ibn al-Qltyi (s source of 
less authority) has 166 **778. 


astronomers (#.y., llabaah, an-Natrizi, Ibn aa-Samb) wrote con- 
temporaneously books based on Indian methods and elements 
and books with Grwco- Arabic elements ; others (e.g. t Muhammad 
Ibn Isfcftq as-8arabsl, Abu 1-Watt', al-Birnnl, al-tflzini) adapted 
elements oaloulated by the Muhammadan astronomers to great 
artificial cycles of years constructed in imitation of those of tho 
Indians. For one of the characteristics of the astronomical 
books of India is their representation of the mean motions of 
sun, moon, and planets by the numbor of their revolutions iu 
cycles of millions of years, starting from the supposition that at 
the beginning of creation sun, moon, and planets were all in 
conjunction in a given degree of longitude (e.g., at the first 
point of Aries), taken as the initial point of the celestial sphere, 
and that at intervals of millions of years they will all be in con- 
junction again at the same point. 1 Further, tuauy treatises 
composed by the Arabs gave the roots of the moan motions for 
the meridian of Usain (corrupted later into Azin and Arin, the 
Sanskrit Ujjayini), supposed to be the central meridian of tho 
inhabited earth (90* E. of the first Ptolemaic meridian). From 
those Indian books the Arabs also derived their first knowledge 
of trigonometrical sines, of oourse in the form employed in 
India, t'.s. for arcs of 8" 46' and for the radius of 3488'. 

(0) Iranian . — A few yoars after the Introduction of Indian 
astronomy, and before the end of tho 8th cont. a.d., there was 
translated into Arabic the P&hlavi work entitled Zik i Shatro- 
ay dr , 1 Astronomical Tables of the King/ a namo which became 
In the Arabin version Zij ttuh-Shdh or Zij aah-Shahriydr. The 
original was certainly composed in the last years of the kingdom 
of the S&s&nids, since the tables were bailed on the epoch of 
Yazdaglrd ill. (16th June, a.d. 632) ; its elements were derived, 
not from Persian observations, but from Indian books. It 
appears also that the roots of the mean motions were referred 
to the meridian of tho mythical castle Kangdizh, which Persian 
epic legend placed In the Far East. Tho Arabic version met 
with great favour among the Muhammadans. W e know that the 
astronomer and astrologer M& HhA* Allah (t at the beginning of 
the 9th cent, a.d.) made use of it for his calculations, that In the 
first half of the 9th cent. Muhammad ibn Musa al-#uw&rizini 
had deduced from it tho equations of the planetary motions, 
whilst he had drawn the mean motions from the an-Sind-hind and 
other elements from Ptolemy, and that Abu Ma‘shar(t a.d. 880) 
used it for his astronomical tables. After the 9th cent. A.D. the 
Zlj aah-Sh&h rapidly fell into disuse ; hut a passage of az-Zarqali 
(Areaohel) shows that towards tho middle of the 11th oonfc. some 
astrologers in Spain still calculated the longitude of the fixed 
stars according to the tables of the Persians. 

(cl) Greek .— Last in chronological ordor is the influence of 
Greek astronomy. At tho end of tho 6th cent, or at the 
beginning of the 9th A.D. a rich patron, of the family of the 
Bannucids, Yaj?yA ibn Hftlid (f 181 a.h. (a.d. 807]), caused the 
Almagest to be translated for the first time Into Arabic. But 
this book, full of difficulties and obscurities, could not, at first, 
oomnete with easier and more practical works of Indian and 
Persian origin. It acquired influence later, when the mathe- 
matical preparation of the Muhammadans was more advanced, 
and when better translations appeared. In the first half of tho 
9th cent, also Arabic translations were made of the ijeoy-raphia, 
the Tabula Manualea , the llj/p<ttheaea Planetarum, the 
Apparitxonea (<f>a<r*te) Stella rum tizarurn, and the 1‘lanispha • 
rxum of Ptolemy ; tne Tabula Manualea of Theon of Alex- 
andria ; tho book of Aristarchus on the magnitudes and dis- 
tances of the sun and moon ; the Tangnga of Gemlnus ; two 
tractates of Autolycus ; three of Theodosius ; and the little 
work of Hypsicles on the ascensions. To the 9th cent, also 
prolmbly belongs the Arabic translation of the astronomical 
tables of Atnmonius, of which we still find traces in the lltli 
cent., when they were remodelled by az-Zarq&li, to pass after- 
wards Into mediaeval Latin literature under the names of 
Humenus, Armanus, etc. Filially, there appear to have been 
translated in the same century the hook of the constellations 
of AratiiB and a book on the magnitudes and distances of the 
celestial bodies, which, falsely attributed to Ptolemy, is known 
by the Arabs under the name of Kitah al-manshurdt. 


5. Some astronomical teachings. — We may here 
refer to some special points, which have an im- 
portance for the history of tho general ideas of 
celestial phenomena. The only system received 
by the Muhammadan peonies was the geocentric. 
Aristotelian philosophy, the authority of Ptolemy, 
and tho requirements of astrology were insur- 
mountable obstacles to the conception of ft 
heliocentric system, which, in any case, could not 
have been demonstrated by irrefutable reasons or, 
in the absence of telescopes, have procured any 
real advantage to practical astronomy. The lack 
of telescopes kept Muhammadan astronomers from 
becoming acquainted with other planets than those 
already known to the Greeks. The mode, too, of 
representing their motions is always that of the 
Greeks, viz. by means of combinations (sometimes 
very complicated) of eccentrics and epicycles ; nor 

1 This Indian idea occurs alsq in some Arabic works which sre 
not astronomical — s.g., Ibn Qutaiba, Liber potitit ft pottarum, 
ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1904, p. 608 f. 
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do the modification!! of certain parts of the 
planetary theories of Ptolemy introduced by some 
(e.y., Na$Ir ad-dln and Qu^b ad-din ash-Snlrftzi) 
depart much from this principle. Only among 
writers who are philosophers rather than 
astronomers do we meet with theories that 
supersede those of eccentrics and epicycles. 1 * * In 
any case, among them all, the Aristotelian and 
Ptolemaic doctrine of the circular form of celestial 
motions reigns supreme, for the elliptic orbit 
indicated by az-Zarq&l! for Mercury* is merely 
a graphical construction on the lamina of the 
astrolabe, and not a theoretical representation. 

(a) Number of the spheres . — The number of the 
spheres, i.e. of what in the Middle Ages in Europe 
were called ‘ heavens,' is eight in Aristotle and 
Ptolemy, viz. seven for the planets (including the 
sun and the moon) and one for the fixed stars. 
This number of eight is preserved by the first 
Arabic astronomers — e.g. t al-Farghftnl and al- 
Batt&nl, for whom, however, these ideal spheres, 
created to satisfy the requirements of physics and 
not those of astronomy properly bo callea, had no 
practical importance. Still the number of eight, 
combined with the Aristotelian theory of solid 
spheres in which the heavenly bodies are infixed 
without being able to move themselves, did not 
easily agree with the other teachings of the 
Ptolemaic system. Aristotle, who was ignorant 
•of the motion of the precession of the equinoxes, 
and who consequently held that the fixed stars are 
really immovablo, assigned to the eighth sphere 
the apparent diurnal motion of the celestial vault 
from east to west, a motion which the eighth 
sphere impressed also on all the others. But 
Ptolemy, accepting from Hipparchus the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes on account of which the 
fixed stars have a slow and continued increase of 
longitude, came implicitly to attribute to the 
sphere of the fixed stars two motions in opposite 
directions — one (diurnal) from east to west, and 
the other from west to east. Ptolemy had no 
occasion to notice and correct this contradiction, 
which was soon perceived by the Arabic writers. 
The contradiction would have been easily eliminated 
by supposing that the fixed stars moved by the 
precessional motion within their own sphere, 
supposed accordingly to be fluid and not solid ; 
and perhaps al-Battfini had in mind the possibility 
of this hypothesis when he entitled ch. li. of his 
book* thus: ‘Of the motion of the fixed stars, 
whether they move in their sphere, or whether 
the sphere moves with them. 1 Another solution 
of the difficulty would have been to suppose the 
fixed stars to be infixed in the convexity of the 
sphere of Saturn, itself naturally subjected, like 
all the plauetary apogees, to the motion of the 
precession ; then the eighth sphere, no longer con- 
taining the stars, would only nave hod the office of 
impressing the diurnal motion on the spheres 
below. This solution was actually given by 
Muhammadan writers, some of whom indeed took 
advantage of it for reducing the number of the 
spheres to seven, to conform with the seven 
heavens of the Qur'an ; but this was never accepted 
by the astronomers. 4 * * Therefore, when Ibn al- 
Haitham (t 1039) introduced into pure astronomical 
teaching the doctrine of the solid spheres of 
Aristotle, it was necessary for the physical reasons 
set forth above to add a ninth sphere without stars, 

i Of. below. 1 6. 

1 in the Libros dal saber de astronomia } 111. 280. In any case, 

the earth there occupies the centre of the ellipse and not one 

of the fod. 

* Ed. Nallino, i. 124. 

« Of. Nisfcm ad-din al-Haaan an-Nalefcb&ri, Tafrir (In marc, 

to the Tafsir of at-Tabari), 1st fd., L 206 (comm, on Qur. 1L 27) ; 

Fahr ad-dln ar-RAn, Jfafdtift obghaib, Cairo, 1808-10 A.H., U. 

CO (oomm. on Qur . ti. 160). 


impressing on the other spheres diurnal motion. 
This ninth sphere, accepted by all the later 
astronomers, was called * the universal sphere, 9 1 the 
greatest sphere, 9 ‘ the Bphere of the spheres, 9 * the 
Bmooth sphere * (< cdfalak al-aflas), * the sphere of 
the zodiac/ * the supreme sphere. 9 In general also 
the philosophers— e.g . 9 Avicenna and Ibn Tufail— 
accept these nine spheres; Averrofis, 1 however, 
under the influence of Aristotle, cannot bring 
himself to exceed the number of eight. In the 
theological camp the nine spheres did not find 
many opponents, in spite of * the seven heavens 1 
mentioned in Qur. if. 27 ; it was held that the 
specification of the number seven did not imply 
the negation of a superior number.* In fact, 
several theologians saw in the eighth and ninth 
spheres respectively the ‘seat 1 (hurst) and the 
‘ throne 1 (arsh) of God mentioned in the Qur’&n.* 

Doubts weft not wanting, however, concerning the unity of 
the sphere of the fixed stars. Fafcr ad-din ar-RAzi* informs us 
that Avioenna, in his book ash-Shif&' t declared : * IJp till now it 
has not been dear to me whether the sphere of the fixed stars 
be a single sphere or be several spheres, placed one above 
the other.’ And Fafrr ad-din ar-R&n B adds that the hypothesis 
of the single sphere for all the fixed stars rests only on the 
assumption of the equality of their motions, but that tills 
equality is not at all certain. He further says that, even if the 
equality of the motions were a certainty, he would not deduce 
from it the necessity of a single sphere bearing all the stars 
infixed In it. In face of these criticisms, one comprehends the 
scepticism of Nif&m ad-din al-^nsan an-Naisftburi : 'In con- 
clusion, to none of the ancients or of the moderns is the 
number of the heavens quite certain, either by the force of 
reasoning or by the way of tradition.’® 

(6) Order of the planets . — The order of the 
planets followed by almost all the Muhammadan 
astronomers is identical with that of Ptolemy, 
although they recognize, together with the Greek 
astronomers, the lock of absolute proofs in the 
case of the two inferior planets and the sun. 
Without telescopes they could not see the transits 
of Venus and Mercury across the sun or determine 
the parallaxes of the planets situated above the 
moon. Some Arabic authors believed that they 
had perceived transits of Venus or of Mercury 
across the sun; but what they really saw was 
solar spots. 7 * On the other hand, the postulates of 
astrology continued in the Muhammadan age to 
guarantee, from lack of scientific reasons to the 
contrary, the Ptolemaic series: moon. Mercury, 
Venus, sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Spain alone 
had astronomers who departed from tills order. 
Jilbir ibn Allah (c. 1140) held it more probable 
that Mercury and Venus were above the sun on 
account of their analogy to the superior planets in 
having epicycles and eccentrics, stations and 
retro^radations. Al-Bifcrajl (c. 1200), moved by 
physical reasons connected with his special system 
of planetary notions, placed the sun between 
Mercury and Venus. 

(c) Obliquity of the ecliptic.— The obliquity of 
the ecliptic with regard to the celestial equator is 
one of the fundamental elements of astronomical 
calculation. The Greeks, from Eratosthenes (230 
B.C.), had assigned to it the constant value of 23° 
51' 20* ; i.e., they held it to be invariable. The 
astonishment of the Arabic astronomers must have 
been great when they found by their observations 
an obliquity sensibly less ; at first they could not 
decide whether the discrepancy was due to a real 
diminution of the obliquity or to a defect in the 
ancient observations. Al-Battfini leaves the qnes- 


i Metaphys Cairo, n.d. [1902], p. 60 (ed. and tr. Quirto, 
bk. iv. i 16 ). 

* Nt$am ad-din al-Qasan an-Nalalbfiif, loe. eit. ; Fafyr ad-din 
ar-R&ri, i. 200. 

* See el-Qa*winf Cosmography , ed. F. Wfietenfeld. Gfittingen, 
1848, i. 64 ; the donee on Mawdqif of *A<Jud ad-din al-IJi ; 
E. W. Lane. Arabic- English Lexicon , 8 vole., London, 1803-88, 
s.v. * Arsh/ eto. 

4 H. 69 ; cf. Avioenna, Ash-Shift', Teherfin. 1803-06 A.H., L 
176 (in the 0 th oh. of the 2nd /arm of the fMiyy&t). 

* n. 59 and L 269 f. *Loe.eiL tfite 1 7 below. 
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tion undecided and declares that he chooses the 
excellent value found by himself (23° 35'), 'since 
this was observed by us with our own eyes ; the 
other, on the contrary, was received through the 
information of others.’ 1 Some, less prudent, de- 
duced the theory of libration 9 from the discrepancies 
as to the obliquity of the ecliptic combined with 
those relative to the precession of the equinoxes. 
But the continued series of observations loft no 
doubt by the 13th cent, that the obliquity of the 
ecliptic was subject to a very slow regular diminu- 
tion, 9 which therefore came to be admitted by all 
the astronomers ; in Europe, on the other hand, 
wo must come down to Tycho Brahe (1546-1001) 
to see it affirmed in the midst of opposition which 
lasted through the greater part of the 17th 
century. The Muhammadan astronomers had no 
means of determining whether this diminution 
was continuous or periodical and within what 
limits it was contained. 4 Aba 'All al-Qasan (c. 
1260), who had accepted the hypothesis of nz- 
Zarqftll as to librntion, believed that the obliquity 
oscillated betwoen a maximum of 23° 53' and 
a minimum of 23° 33'; Fnhr ad-din ar-KazI D 
admitted a continuous diminution on account of 
which the ecliptic will coincide one day with the 
equator and then will depart from it again, so 
that the Tropic of Cancer will pass to the south 
and that of Capricorn to the north. Nasir ad-din 
af-Tttsi (f 1274 A.D.) confined himself to sotting 
forth the eight possible hypotheses as to the con- 
tinuity or the periodicity of the diminution, 
without giving preference to any. 

(d) Precession of the equinoxes, — The precession 
of the equinoxes, on account of which the equi- 
noctial points retreat from east to west along the 
equator and cause a continuous increase in the 
longitude of the fixed stars (calculated precisely 
from the point of the vernal equinox or the first 
point of Aries), is one of the greatest discoveries of 
Hipparchus, accepted by Ptolemy. It was ac- 
cepted by all the Muhammadan astronomers, who, 
from the first half of the 9th cent., assigned it a 
value much more exact than that of Ptolemy (36" 
yearly), viz. 54" 33 "' ; later, a continued series of 
observations indicated other values still more 
approximate to the true one. There remained a 
question which celestial mechanics alone lias been 
able to solve with certainty : Is the precession to 
be regarded as continuous, so that in many thou- 
sands of years the retreating equinoctial points 
will accomplish the entire circuit of the ecliptic, 
or is it confined within limits so as to be reduced 
to one oscillation, more or less great, of the equi- 
noctial points? The first hypothesis, which is the 
true one, is accepted by Ptolemy ; the second was 
followed by some Greek astrologers after the 
Christian era, who held that the equinoctial points, 
after having advanced 8° in 640 years, retreated 8° 
in a similar lapse of time, returning thus to the 
primitive point. According to them, the pre- 
cession was 45* a year. Finally, it is necessary to 
note that, while some Indian writers are quite 
ignorant of the precession, others admit it in an 
oscillatory form with arcs of 54° or 48 ,J (namely, 27° 
or 24° from the one part and from the other of £ 
Piscium), which they imagined by gross mistakes 
and not for scientific reasons. 

(e) Hypothesis of librntion or trepidation. — The 
great majority of Muhammadan astronomers held 
that there was a continuous precession, rightly 

1 Ed. Nsllino, i. 12. 

* 8eo below, | («). 

9 Tide wee already the opinion of H&nild al-Hujandi. about 
A.D. 1000. 

4 Only in the second half of the 18th rent, has celestial 
mechanics been able to establish the fact that it is a question of 
a very slow oscillation contained within limits of less than 21°. 

9 Mafatib alyhaib , 1. 200, il. 59 f. 
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attributing the discrepancies concerning its value 
to the imperfection of the observations of the 
Greeks. We know only three writers of the second 
half of the 9th cent, who, through Indian influence, 
accepted the idea of the oscillatory precession in 
the empirical form of the Greek astrologers men- 
tioned above and of the Indians. On the other 
hand, Thabit ibn Qurrah (f 901) suggested that 
tlie discrepancies in the estimate of the annual 
precession were due in reality to an apparent ir- 
regularity of that motion, ana that they were con- 
nected with the discrepancies rotative to tlie 
obliquity of the ecliptic. In an epistle which is 
preserved by Ibn YUnus he says that he had up 
till then kept his own calculations private, because 
he regarded them as uncertain and only pro- 
visional. It seems that these secret papers formed 
the tractate which has come down to us only in 
two unodited Latin translations under the title De 
motu octavat sphwrte or De motu accesms et re - 
cessus. 1 In this tractate Thabit notes that, if all 
the known observations were exact, there would 
be a slackening and an acceleration in the motion 
of precession and in the increase and diminution 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic. In order to ex- 
plain these apparently irregular variations, lie pro- 
poses the following hypothesis : 

The eighth sphere, viz. that which contains the fixed stars, 
lias a movable ecliptic, the extremities of whose axis rotate 
about the equinoctial points of an ideally fixed ecliptic inclined 
23" 33' In respect of the equator; the complete relation on 
those two amull circles, having 4“ IS' 43" of radius, is accom- 
plished in 4171} lunar years. In this period the equinoctial 
points would seem to accomplish, with a motion not uniform, 
an oscillation of 21" 30' (10" 46' forwards and the same back- 
wards) ; in a similar time there will take place an unequal varia- 
tion of the obliquity. 

The hypothesis of Thabit was received in its entirety in 
Europe by Purbachius (1423-02) and by his commentators 
Itolnhold and Nonius. Thu oscillation of the equinoctial ]>oints 
is called by the Arabs fyarakat al-iqbdl wa '1-iJt/ur, * motion of 
advance and of retreat,' whence the I<alin name motu* accesm* 
at recetsua ; this was also calks I in Europe motu* octaviv sp/uvnv, 
in contradistinction to the motion of the ninth sphere, to 
which was attributed the motion of the continuous precession ; 
finally, since the longitude of the fixed stars underwent the 
same oscillations of the equinoctial points, il was often called 
in Kuropo trepulatw Jixanim. This does not seein to have had 
supporters among the Muhammadans of the Eust after the lltli 
century. It had greater fortuneainong the Muhammadans of the 
extreme West (Spain and Morocco). Towards 1000-70, at Toledo, 
az-Zarq&li, in order to make Ills observations agree with those of 
his predecessors, suggested that the poles of the ecliptic circu- 
lated about the equal orial poles, so that the equinoxes advanced 
by one unequal motion towards the east about 10° and then re- 
treated irregularly by 20", accomplishing, an oscillation of 
10“ forwards and 10° backwards with reference to an equinoctial 
paint ideally fixed. Every arc of 10" would have lieen passed 
over in 760 years, so that the complete cycle of the libration 
would be accomplished in 3000 years. The hypothesis of ax- 
Zarqali, explicitly denied by Averrocs,*-* was accepted by al- 
Hi}ruji(o. 1200)ln Spain and by Abu 'All al-Ilasan (c. 1200) in 
Morocco; it also found great favour among the Jews and 
Spunish Christians aud had an influence on tlie Hebrews, who, 
on a basis of Arabic sources, compiled about 1270 the Talmltt 
Alpha mime* 

(f) Motion of the solar apogee . — Ptolemy 
( follow ed by all the later Greeks) says that lie 
found the longitude of the solar apogee to be equal 
to that observed by Hipparchus, and consequently 
believes that it is immovable at 65° 30', while the 
apogees of the five planets move with the motion 
oi the precession, it is a merit of the Arab astron- 
omers of thokhalif al-Ma’mUn (813-833) that they 
recognized that the solar apogee is subject- to the 

1 A suspicion arises, however, that this tractate may rather 
he by a grandson of Tlmbit, viz. Ibrahim ibn Sinfui ibn Thabit, 
who wrote concerning libration (as al-Hiruni and <ja«Jizaileh 
attest). 

9 Metaphys. p. 00 (Ouirris, hk. iv. § 16). 

* It must be noticed that these Hebrews combined the hypo- 
thesis of Az-Zarqili with fantastic elements ; viz. they admitted 
a continuous precession accomplishing the circuit of 300" in 
49,000 years (t.e. just about 2tr 27"' a year), which precession 
was to be always corrected on the liasis of an inequality accom- 
plishing its own period in 7000 years. They evidently wished 
to introduce into the hypothesis of trepidation Judaic elements 
— a thousand Jubilury )»eriods of 49 years aud a thousand sab- 
batical periods of 7 years I 
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motion of tho fixed stars and of the planetary 
apogees, i.e. to the displacement of longitude due 
to the precession of the equinoxes. But the solar 
apogee has also another very small proper motion 
in longitude which, according to Lovemer, is only 
11*464* yearly. This motion must have escaped 
the Muhammadan astronomers. The determina- 
tion of the longitude of the ai>o<'co is not easy and, 
in times when telescopes and pendulum -clocks 
were lacking, could not bo effected with absolute 
certainty in tho minutes of arc ; on the other hand, 
there was no term of comparison with ancient 
observations. One understands, therefore, why 
the majority of Muhammadan astronomers did not 
give to the solar apogee any other motion than 
that of the precession, attributing the small dis- 
crepancies to the imperfection of instruments and 
observations. It seems that Th&bit ibn Qu trail, 
however, had dared to affirm the existence of a 
proper motion. Al-BirUnl 1 informs us that Th&bit, 
author of a tractate on the inequality of the solar 
yoar, had determined 365 days. 6 hours, 12 minutes, 
9 seconds, os beinjj the length of tho year which 
we eall anomalistic, i.c. the time which the sun 
takes to return to its own u}»ogee. If, then, the 
same Th&bit (if wo may rely upon a piece of in- 
formation which llogiomonlanus and Copernicus 
seem to have derived from the De nwtu octavw 
sphasrat cited above) determined tho length of the 
sidereal year as 365 d., 6 h., 9 m., 12 s., it is plain 
that he must have attributed to the solar apogee a 
small proper motion added to that of the preces- 
sion.* Certainly the values found by T I mbit are 
excellent, since, according to the moderns, the 
anomalistic solar year is 365 d., 6 h., 13 m., 54*9 s., 
and the sidereal year 365 d. , 6 h. , 9 in. , 10*7 s. It is 
beyond doubt that az-Zarqftll determined with great 
exactness (12 a \,V every Julian year) the proper 
motion of the apogee, as distinguished from that 
due to the precession ; and lie therefore supposed 
that the centre of the eccentric of the sun moved 
over u very small circle, and by this was also 
settled the variation of the eccentricity of the 
solar orbit. Among us the proper motion of the 
apogoc was discovered only in the 16th cent, by 
Kepler and LongomontanuH. 

(47) Third lunar inequality. — We need not notice 
other modifications 01 special points of Ptolemaic 
doctrines. It will be enough now to make a refer- 
ence to a controversy carried on from 1836 to 1871 
in tho Academy of Sciences of Paris without any 
definite conclusion being arrived at, viz. : Is the 
discovery of tho variation or third lunar inequality 
to be ascribed to Aba 'l-Wafii* (+ 998), as L. A. 
SMillot maintained, rather than to Tycho Brahe? 
There would have been no reason for this dispute 
if that part of the Almagest relative to the move- 
ments of tho moon had been better studied, and if 
the analogous discussions in the works of other 
Arabic astronomers had boon examined with care. 
Carra de Vaux * has demonstrated that the hypo- 
thetical theory of the variation was nothing else 
than the rptenwit of Ptolemy, i.6. the difference 
between the true and the mean apogoe of the epi- 
cycle by which difference tho mean anomaly is 
corrected bo os then to calculate the simple equa- 
tion of the moon. Al-B&ttani opportunely colls it 
* equation of the anomaly.’ It is curious to note 
that no one has observed that already in 1645 
Bullialdufi (I. Boulliau) had recognized that tho 
rpfovewnt corresponded to about half of tho ( varia- 
tion ’ of Tycho Brahe, and that consequently the 

* Chronology qf the Ancient Nations , Eng. tr., London, 1870, 
p. 61 f. 

* The fact that Th&bit wrote a tractate to maintain that the 
solar apogee doee move la of no importance, Hi nee it la probably 
merely a confutation of the Ptolemaic immobility. 

* 1 T/Ahnageste d'AbO 1-\V6ta si BftssdJ&nf,' in JA vm. xix. 
[1R02J 440-471. 


tables of Ptolemy for the moon were sufficiently 
near to the truth, 

6. Opposition to Ptolemy.— -The many modifica- 
tions of the doctrines of the Almagest never 
abandon tlie geometrical foundation followed by 
Ptolemy for tlie representation of the motions of 
the sun and planets, viz. a combination of eccentric 
circles and epicycles. This permitted the repre- 
sentation of celestial motions with all the exact- 
ness of which astronomical instruments wore 
capable before the discovery of pendulum-docks 
and telescopes ; it was further obedient to the 
Aristotelian principle that celestial motions are 
circular only. Practical astronomy therefore did 
not feel the need of theories based on different 
geometrical principles. The difficulty arose only 
from a physical point of view, since the idea of 
numerous circular motions round an imaginary 
point was repugnantto the principles of Aristotelian 
physics. It was precisely in the name of Aristo- 
telian natural laws that tho battle began among 
the Arabs of Spain in the 12th cent, against the 
eccentrics and epicycles of Ptolemy ; out their 
opponents were philosophers. 1 

The first of these was Abu nakr Muhammad ibn ag-$&’lgh, 
known by the name of Ibn Hajah or Avompace (f 1130), who is 
said to have explained tho celestial motions by means of 
eccentrics only, rejecting the epicycles an repugnant to the 
physics of Aristotle ; but we have no particular account of his 
system. 8 After him we And Abu Bakr ibn Tufail (y.y. ; t llKfi - 
SO), famous in Europe for his Philosophus autodxdactus , who 
mid to al-Ilitruji that he had found a theory of those motions 
quite different from that of Ptolemy rejecting both eccentrics 
and epicycles, and that lie had promised to put It in writing. 
Hut it seems that thu promiso was not fulfilled. Thu ideas of 
Ihn Tufail probably influenced his friend Averroes (</.«. ; f 1108), 
who affirms ^ the physical impossibility of the geometrical 
hypothesis of Ptolemy. The astronomers, he continues, assign 
an eccentric to the moon because, since she is eclipsed now 
more and now less in one and the same point of the zodiac, they 
suppose that Bhe traverses the cone of shade at different dis- 
tances with regard to the earth. ‘ But this may happen also on 
account of the diversity of her position, if we Imagine that tho 
poles of the lunar sphere move around the poles of another 
sphere. If God shall prolong our life, we will investigate the 
astronomy of the time of Aristotle, since this seems not to con- 
tradict physics; it consists of motions which Aristotle calls 
laulah [i.e. spirals]. I believe that this motion consist* in this, 
that tho poles of ono sphere move alnnit the poles of another ; 
si nco then the motion [resulting] is according to a line leulebla 
[i.c. spiral], Just mo is the motion of tho sun [combined] w[th 
the diurnal motion [of the celestial sphere], rerchanco it is 
possible by means of such a motion to represent the inequalities 
which take place in the planetary motions.' 

Ill liis commentary on the Metaphysic , xii. 47, * Averrofls does 
not succeod in forming a clear idea of the system of Eudoxus 
from the scanty allusions of Aristotle and from the commentary 
of Alexander of Aphrodislas, which is very defective in this 
part, it not being clear in what manner the ‘ motus gyrativi ’ r » 
arise from two contrary motions, unless two differeni poles he 
supposed. 1 ® He observen that by this hypothesis one could 
explain all the appearai ices of the planets : * et iste motus, ut 
mathematici Hispanim dicunt, exist.it in orbe alellato, et vocant 
lpBum motuiu processus et reversionls.’f 

Although Averroes did not complete his exposition,* he hod 
guessed a notable part of the hypothesis of Eudoxus (c. 409-350 
n.c.) t which was for the first time reconstructed by G. Schia- 
parelli In 1875. Averroes, like Eudoxus, allows only spheres 
concentric with the earth ; he admits that the line laulabl may 
he the apparent result of two contrary circular motions— one of 
the spheru of tho planets, and the other, in an opposite 
direction, of another sphere whose axis is Inclined in reapeot of 
the axis of the first sphere ; finally, the line laulabl corresponds 
to the imroTr^Tj of Eudoxus, In the form of oo, which, according 
to the Greek geometricians, belongs to tho category of spiral 
linos (<nr«ipai), and, according to modern geometricians, would 

1 Of. L. Gauthier, ‘ Une Reforms du systems astronomiquo do 
Ptoldmto tent6e par les phllosophes arabes du xii« sitele,’ In JA 
x. xiv. [1900] 488-510 ; but this article is insufficient from a 
mathematical-astronomic point of view. 

* See Maimonides, Le Guide dot tgarli, ed. and tr. 8. Munk, 
Paris, 1856-66, ii. 185 f. 

* Comm, de Ccelo , iL 35 (Aristotelis Opera omnia cum Averroie 
CordubenHt eommentariis, Venice, 1562, v. fol. 118v.-119r.). 

4 Ed. cit viii. fol. S31v.-832r. 

» Thus the Latin translator in the commentary on the 
Mctaphy8ic renders the Arablo adjective laulabl 'spiral, in 
the form of a spiral or of a screw.* 

« And, in fact, this was the hypothesis of Eudoxus. 

7 1.e. the motion of tho libration of the fixed stars in the 
hypothesis of the Spaniard as-Zarq&li (see above, 0 5, (*)). 

e Of. also od. cit. viii. fol. 829v. (on Metaphyt. xil. 45). 
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bo a lomnfiicate described on a spherical superficies instead of 
on a plane. There naturally occur in the hypothesis of Eudoxus 
some special conditions, of which Avorrods does not seem to 
have thought ; one does not understand, then, how the Arabian 
philosopher thought to save himself from the greatest objection 
which could be made to the system of concentric spheres, \ is*, 
that by making the distance of the celestial bodies from the earth 
always (Mpial it did not permit of an explanation of blie variation 
of the diameters of the sun and moon. 

Another friend and disciple of Ilm Tufail, al-Bipruji (a nativo 
of Pedroche to the north of Cordova),* attempted a complete 
system as a substitute for the geometrical hypothesis of 
Ptolemy ,* by placing the data of observation of the A Imaged in 
agreement with the peripatetic philosophy. He says that, 
moved by discourses of Ibn Tufail to meditate on this question, 
he had arrived at new theories by a kind of divine revelation. 
He admits with Ptolemy the nine spheres concentric with the 
earth ; on the othur hand, ho denies tho eccentrics and tho 
epicycles. He finds it to be contrary to natural order that, 
while the ninth sphere impresses on all tho others the diurnal 
motion of rotation from east to west, the spheres below the ninth 
should have besides a motion of their own in an opposite 
direction. In order to remove this contradiction, he conceives 
a whimsical theory which betrays the inexperience of the author 
in the field of pructiml astronomy. 

According to him, the movements of the planets and of the 
fixed stars in longitude take place in reality from east to west, 
like the diurnal motion of the rotation of the heavuus ; those 
movements which astronomers lmve judged to be from west to 
east are simply illusory appearances duo to the progressive 
diminution of the angular velocity of tho spheres, according as 
a gradual upproach is made from tho ninth sphero to the earth. 3 
Tho ninth sphero accomplishes the 860” of circumference in 24 
hours and communicates this motion to the spheres below ; hut 
tho impulse grows weaker from sphere to sphere. That of the 
fixed stars, which is immediately under tho ninth, accomplishes 
in 24 hours something less than 3tiO d ; and this little rotanlation 
brings it about that after 3fl,ono years 4 it has accomplished a 
whole circuit less than tho ninth sphere and appears to ho 
moving very slowly in a direction contrary to it. Under the 
sphere of the fixed slurs conies that of Saturn, considerably 
slower ; it accomplishes in the space of aismt 30 years 8 a whole 
circuit less than the ninth sphere. Thus .Jupiter loses a whole 
circuit in 12 years ; Mars in two ; Venus, tho sun, and Mercury 
in one ; and tho moon in a littlo more than 27 days. This, then, 
is tho reason why all tho splicros under tho ninth appear to 
move in a direction contrary to it. 

For physical reasons, therefore, al-Bi(ru1i belioves that 
the sphere of Venus is to bo placed above the sun and that 
of Mercury helow it. There remain to be explained the in- 
equalities of the motions of the sun, moon, and planets. He 
says that he drew inspiration for this from constructions 
analogous to that by which az-Z&rq&li had imagined the motion 
of the lihration of the fixed stars. While az-Zarqilli made the 
jKilcs of the ecliptic rotate parullul with the plane of the equator, 
al-Bitruji, in the case of the planets, made tho poles of tho 
planetary spheres move on inclined planes round tho poles of 
the equator or of the ecliptic ; from this it results that tho 
planets describe lines lanlaMruv, t.s. spiral, on a spherical 
superficies. Thus are also explained the stations and retro- 
gradations of tho planets. For this part, therefore, wo have 
the partial resuscitation of tho hypothesis of Eudoxus. Tho 
ideas of al-Hitruli were accepted by a fair number of Christians 
and Jews in Spain and Provence ; and they had also an echo in 
Italy in the 10th century. 

7 . Celestial physics.— As is Btiid above/ celestial 
physics, according to Muhammadan and Greek 
writers, lies outside tho field of astronomy ; its 
problem** are discuRscd in books of metaphysics, of 
physics in an Aristotelian sense, and of theology, 
or at least in special works, of which the greater 
part are now either lost or unedited. 

Like Ptolemy, the most ancient Arabic astrono- 
mers neglect to define the idea of the celestial 
spheres and limit themselves to considering them 
in the mathematical aspect of ideal circles repre- 
senting the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

* Alpetragius of our modiaoval writers. 

8 Of the liook of al-BipruJI there has been published only an 
olmcure Latin tr. (Venice, 1631) made from a Hebrew version. 
The Latin tr. made in 1217 at Toledo by Michrol Scotus Is un- 
edited, as is also the Arabic text. 

A This idea woe already maintained by the Ifow&n as-Safft’ 
about the middle of the 10th cent. (h«h their Rasa' it, Bombay, 
1806-06 a. if., ii. 22-26) and by Fafrr ad-din ar-Riizi, Mafitiifi al- 
ghaib, Cairo, 1308 A.H., li. 60 f. (comm, on Qur. ii. 160) and vi. 
117 f. (on Qur. xxi. 84). Hut they admit Ptolemy's eccentrics 
and opicyulcs. 

4 This is the period of time in which, according to rtolemy, 
the fixed stars accomplish the circumference, proceeding 
towards the east. 

n The duration of tho heliocentric sidereal revolution of Saturn 
is a little loss than 204 years ; it is, in the Ptolemaic hypothesis, 
the revolution of tho oentro of tho epicycle of Saturn in tlic 
zodiac. 

H See | 1. 


The Aristotelian conception of solid spheres was 
introduced for tho first time 1 into a purely 
astronomical treatise by Ibn al-Uaitham ; aiul he, 
in his unedited compendium of astronomy, gives 
tho definition which was accepted aftenvimlM by 
all the other writers of elementary treatises: ‘A 
celestial sphere ( falak , plur. ajlak) is a Innly com- 
pletely spherical, hounded by two parallel spherical 
superficies having the same centre / 2 In this, os 
lie himself snys, ho drew his inspiration from tho 
Hypotheses I'lenictarum of Ptolemy ; in fact, as wo 
soo from a passage of Nuylr ad-din afc-Tasi, he 
followed tho Hypotheses also in expounding how 
the celestial motions can bo represented, ami alm> 
by supposing simple equatorial zones of those 
complete spheres, so that the spheres of the 
epicycles become, as it were, tambourines (</«{//') 
rotating on their own axes, and the other spheres 
like artnils. a This second form of representation 
was soon abandoned, as contrary to the principles 
of natural philosophy. 

Muhammadan writers agree with Aristotle in 
holding that the spheres and the coloRtial bodies 
aro a simple unique substance, ditlerent from the 
four elements of tho sublunar world, and forming 
a fifth element. The solidity also of the spheres, 
by reason of which the stars remain infixed within 
them, anil by which the stars are carried round, is 
accepted by almost all , 4 except a few theologians 
who, to support a strictly literal meaning of a 
passage of tho Qur’fin/ maintain that the stars 
move within thu spheres like fish swimming in 
water. Tho ideas of the majority of writers after 
the 4th cent, of tho llijra are tlioso set forth in 
the dogmatic theology of al-llaidiiwl (t 128(5) as 
follows : 

'Tho spheres ore transparent; since If thoy were coloured, 
our eyes could not possibly see that which is within them. 
They are neither hot nor cold ; since otherwise tho heat and 
cold would dominate in the elements of tho sublunar world on 
account of their contiguity to it. They arc noither light nor 
heavy; since otherwise in their nature there would bo a 
tendency to rectilinear motion. * Thoy aro neither moist nor 
dry ; otherwise the facility or difficulty of Liking certain forma 
or of attaching themselves would be manifested in roctilincar 
motion. Thoy are not capable of quantitative motion ; si ruse, 
if the convexity of the external superficies wore to increase, it 
would be necessary that there should be a void aliove it, which 
is absurd ; and tno same is to be said regarding concavity, 
since if this were to increoso it would be necessary that one 
sphere should enter into another or that between tho two there 
should be a void.' 7 

80 also it is proved by Aristotelian reasoning*) that tho motion 
of thu spheres must ho circular. 

The greater number of Muhammadan philo- 
sophers accept the peripatetic doctrine that the 
spheres and the stars arc living beings, rational, 
operating by their own will; that the spheres 
have souls wnich exist in their bodies as our souls 
in our l)odies ; and that, as our bodies move under 
the impulse of our souls towards the ends we have 
in view, so also do the spheres, which have as 
their end the serving of God. This doctrine is for 
the most part repudiated by the theologians : nl- 
Ghazfih (f 1111) does not deny the possibility of it, 
but ho allirms that we are incapable of knowing it ; 
on the other hand, Ibn (lazm (+ 1064), Ibn (jayyim 

* This follows from the preface itself of fhn al-Ilaitham and 
from tho attestation of Muframmad al- Akfani as-Sabawi, lrshdd 
ai-qdfid, p. 85. 

'* Only the spheres of the epicycles are full, i.e. aru true 
globes. 

» These two forms of hypothesis aru ulwuys found side by 
Ride for every planet, in bk. ii. of tho Hypotheses, published for 
the first time (JVH>7) in Germun according to the Arabic version 
which takes the place of tin: lost Greek text (in Ptolemy, Opera 
astrnnomica minora, ed. Heiberg, p. 113ff.). 

4 The ancient Arab astronomers— e.g. t al-Uattaiu (i. 124) - 
leave tho question uncertain. 

° xxi. 34. 

8 According to the Aristotelian theory (th fWn, i. Hf.), heavy 
bodies tend in a straight lino towards the centre of tin- work!, 
light iKxliefl tend to withdraw in a straight line from the 
centre. 

7 JUnfnli al anwor , fkinstaut-iiinple, 1.166 A. 11., p. 262. 
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al-Jauziyyah (+ 1360), and many others absolutely 
deny life and intelligence to the heavenly bodies. 
The philosophers of the peripatetic school and 
several theologians («.y., al- Baidu wi) hold that the 
movers of the celestial souls and consequently of 
the spheres are pure intelligences. Concerning 
their origin al-Far&bi, Avicenna, and their followers 
maintain a Neo-Platonic emanatory theory : from 
the first principle emanates the first intelligence, 
and from this are derived all the nine spheres by 
means of successive triads always composed of 
intelligence, soul, and body, until one arrives at 
the final or active intelligence from which is de- 
rived all the material of the sublunAr world. This 
theory is vigorously opposed by al-Ghazftll and the 
other theologians. 

The question of the marks on the moon is either 
neglected or only hinted at in the works hitherto 
published. The idea that the moon had valleys 
and mountains like the earth — an idea set forth by 
several Syriac writers— did not harmonize witn 
the Aristotelian conception of the nature of the 
hoavenly bodies and so could not be accepted by 
Muhammadan writers. 

Observation of the solar spots is almost im- 
lossible to the naked eye; Fahr ad-din ar-R&zI, 
towever, explicitly affirms : • There aro those who 
believe that there exist on the surface of the sun 
spots, in the same manner as there are marks on the 
surface of the moon.’ 1 * * These spots were actually 
soen on some occasions, hut were erroneously 
believed to he transits of Mercury and Venus 
across the sun. 

The comets and the other meteors (in an Aris- 
totelian sense) were the subjects of observations 
and of numerous monographs. But, judging from 
the little that we know about them, Muham- 
madan writers followed in this matter the theories 
set forth by Aristotle in his books on meteor - 
ology. a 

8, Conclusion.— The importance of Muham- 
madan astronomy in the history of science has 
been variously judged ; sometimes Muhammadan 
astronomers have received excessive praise, some- 
times unjust criticism, as if they had done nothing 
but preserve and transmit to Europe Greek science, 
improving it only in minor details. This harsh 
verdict is due not only to very imperfect knowledge 
of the Arabic writings on astronomy (of which the 
greater part is still unedited), hut also to the fact 
that no account has been taken of the special con- 
ditions of astronomy in the glorious period of 
Muhammadan culture. The system invented by the 
Greek geometricians, and completed by Ptolemy, 
for representing all the celestial motions hod 
mathematically all the precision that could he 
desired or attained by the uso of the best instru- 
ments ; it produced no sensible discrepancy between 
theory ana the result of observation. The elliptic 
orbits of Kepler would not have given the theory 
greater perfection than it received from the com- 
plicated system of eccentrics and epicycles; the 
latter indeed had the advantage of preserving the 
Pythagorean and Aristotelian principle, which 
denied any but circular movement in the heavens. 
One must not forget that even in the heliocentric 
system of Copernicus the motions of the planets 
were still explained by means of combinations of 
epicycles — combinations which were in several 
cases less perfect than those employed by the 
Ptolem&ic astronomy. To change the method of 
geometrical representation would therefore have 
been whimsical— a mathematical trick, which no 
datum of observation would have justified ; and, in 
fact, those Arabs who wished to eliminate the 

1 Mafdm al-ghaib, i. 269, on Qur. ii. 27. 

a On falling stars see present writer's art. in Rivkta degU 

Shuti Orientuli, viii. (1920) 876-888. 


eccentrics and the epicycles 1 were philosophers 
rather than astronomers, and they propounded 
their hypotheses from data hosed only on Aris- 
totelian physics. 

It is tn us easy to understand how it was that, 
e.g. f the astronomers of the klialif al-Ma’mfln and 
their successors saw no necessity for drawing from 
their observations of the movement of Venus 9 the 
final conclusion that Venus revolved round the 
sun. From the point of view of such phenomena 
as could be observed without telescopes, this second 
hypothesis hod no higher value than that which 
made Venus revolve round the earth. In a word, 
celestial appearances gave no cause to shake the 
foundations of the geocentric system, which agreed 
very well with every religious notion, and which 
was supported by the authority of both Aristotle 
and Ptolemy, reinforced by a very potent element 
in Hellenistic and mediaeval culture, viz. astrology. 
Giovanni Schiaparelli, in one of his monographs on 
Greek astronomy^has set forth clearly the decisive 
influence which astrology, brought into Greece by 
the Chaldsoan Berosus (3rd cent. B.C.) and conse- 
quently received with great favour by the Stoics 
and Neo-Pythagoreans, had in the abandonment 
of the heliocentric system of Aristarchus. Astro- 
logical doctrine, based on the immobility of the 
earth in the centre of the world, was irreconcilable 
with any system which made the earth revolvo 
round the sun or round any other lK>dy ; astrology 
was thus a very powerful additional obstacle to the 
abandonment of the geocentric idea. Further, we 
must not forget that it was only in the 17th cent, 
that European physics reached clear proofs of the 
diurnal rotation or the earth and justified elliptic 
orbits and the heliocentric system, and that the 
really irrefutable argument for the revolution of 
the earth round the sun was furnished only in 1728 
by the discovery of the aberration of the fixed 
stars. 

An essential condition of all astronomical 
progress is to have at disposal a long series of 
methodical observations; and in this matter 
Muhammadan astronomers were obliged to begin, 
so to say, from the foundation. Ptolemy was the 
last Greek observer ; but not even all the observa- 
tions which he says he made are true. In several cases 
of capital importance— e.g., regarding the obliquity 
of the ecliptic and the longitude of the solar a)Higee 
—he gave as agreeing with his own observations 
data found about 270 years before his time by 
Hipparchus, thus causing certain elements to bo 
believed constant which are really variable. In 
other cases— e.g., regarding the precession of the 
eauinoxes — his observations are very rough. 
Tneon of Alexandria (4th cent. A.D.) ana Proclus 
(6th cent.) do no more than accept Ptolemy’s 
elements, in some ways aggravating his errors ; 
accordingly, during the seven centuries from 
Ptolemy to the first flourishing of Arabo-Muliam- 
madan astronomy, we have not even one observa- 
tion which is of use to the science. The first task, 
therefore, of the Arabic astronomers was to revise 
all the Ptolemaio elements of the celestial motions; 
it was a time not to form new theories hnt to collect 
the indispensable elements of fact by means of con- 
tinuous observations more accurate than those of 
the Greeks. This task was accomplished by the 
Muhammadan astronomers in a marvellous manner; 

i See above, 1 6. 

> They found (contrary to Ptolemy) that Venus has the same 
longitude of apogee, the same eccentricity, and the same 
equation of oentre as the sun ; and so the true longitude of the 
centre of the eploycle of Venus is always equal to the true 
longitude of the sun. This was the same as to suppoee that the 
orbit of Venus is an epicycle whose centre is always the true 

{ >lace of the sun and runs over the solar orbit ; In other words, 
t was equivalent to making Venus a satellite of the sun. 

» Origins del aittema jwinetario elioeentrico preuo i Greet, 
Milan, 1808, § 66. 
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indeed, we must oome down to the time of Tycho 
Brahe (1546-1601) to find observers and observa- 
tions comparable to those of the Muhammadan 
Middle Ages. Further, by founding trigonometry 
in a modern sense and developing it to a mgh degree 
they furnished astronomical science with an excel- 
lent instrument for its work. 

The influence of Muhammadan astronomy in 
Europe is so far-reaching that to treat of it at 
length would be to give the history of some cen- 
turies of European astronomy. From the 12th 
cent, to the end of the 15th the compondiums used 
in the schools were translated from Arabic or were 
based on Arabic writings ; the astronomical tables 
and the processes of calculation were derived from 
Arabic works, among which must be classed (from 
the point of view not of their language but of their 
contents) the celebrated tables of Alfonso which 
were still used by many in the 16th century. 
Spherical trigonometry in Europe started from 
Arabic treatises ; the famous Regiomontanus him- 
self (1436-76) borrows more than appears on the 
surface from al-Batt&ni. Through the influence 
of these Arabic sources the ancient Latin technical 
terminology was greatly modified, and not only do 
Arabio astronomical terms enter into European 
languages, but Latin words acquire new signifi- 
cations by imitation of corresponding Arabic 
words. Tne words * degree, 1 4 minute, 1 ‘ equation 1 
(in its astronomical sense), 1 equation of the centre, 1 
‘ argument * (of a table), and some others, owe their 
technical signification to ridiculously literal trans- 
lations of Arabic writings. We cannot enumerate 
all that European astronomy owes to Muhamma- 
dan observers ; it will be enough to recall that they 
rendered inestimable services even to writers of 
the 17th cent. — e.g. 9 Halley— precisely because 
they offered the only certain means of chocking 
elements determinable only by a comparison with 
observations separated by long intervals of time. 
The books of Regiomontanus, Purbochius, Coper- 
nicus, Tycho Brahe, Riccioli, etc., cite the observa- 
tions which were known to them of their Oriental 
predecessors. The theory and practice of instru- 
ments in Europe has also Arabic sources. Finally, 
we must not forget the influence exercised by the 
Arabs in the way of example. They infused into 
the Christians and Jews of Spain a passion for con- 
tinued observations and an idea of the perfecti- 
bility of astronomical science; from Spain this 
passion and idea spread through the rest of Europe, 
preparing the way for modern astronomy. 

The conditions of the Byzantine mediaeval world 
were not favourable to the development of the 
sciences. Nevertheless, Muhammadan culture, 
which left many traces in Byzantine Astrology, 
had also its part in astronomical studies. In 1323 
an anonymous Greek introduced the Persian astro- 
nomical tables of Shams ad-dln al-Buhftrl (2Ag^ 
Mrouvap^f), which were at once widely used ; in 
1346 George Chrysococces made a new redaction 
of them, preserving at the same time many Arabic- 
Persian technical terms; and finally, about 1361, 
Theodore Meliteniotes reproduced these methods 
and these Persian tables in the third and last book 
of his * AgrpoPOfUK Tplfhp\os t after having set forth 
in the first and second books the methods and 
the tables according to Ptolemy and Theon of 
Alexandria. Thus there was created at By zan tiura 
also a new astronomical terminology different from 
that of the classic Greek; and sometimes even 
Greek proper names appeared transformed by their 
passage through Arabic-Persian sources, as 0a oforji 
ilaoe of 

Lmm atcsi. —There ia no astiafactory exposition of the astron- 
omy of the Muhammadan peoples in the Middle Ages: the 
general histories of astronomy— *.g., those of F. Hoofer, J. H. 
von Midler, R. Wolf (the beet of all), and Arthur Berry— 
are Inadequate, antiquated, and often erroneous. J. B. J. 


(Teutonio and Balto-SIavic) 

Delambre, Ui*t, da Vaatronomie du moyen dge, Paris, 1819, pp. 
1-211, and 618-689, is not a history but an analysis (of very un- 
equal value) of various works of Muhammadan authors ; the 
part devoted to the unedited book of Ibn Yunus (pp. 70-1 ftO) is 
especially noteworthy, but It has the usual defect of Delambre— 
instead of the analysed processes of the author, it substitutes a 
series of formulas found by Delambre himself. Useful, but to 
be used with great caution, is L. A. Sddillot, MatCrianx pour 
eervir A I'hist. comparie dee sciences mathdmatiifuee chez lr» Orecs 
et let Orientaux , 2 vols., Paris, 1846-49 ; see also his Mimoire 
mr lea instrumenta mtronomiquea dea Arabea, do. 1841 
(MAI BL, Savant* ttrangeri, i.). The present writer’s Arabic 
book quoted above, p. DO, n. 1, concerns only the earliest 
period (summary of H. Suter, in Bibliotheca Mathematical in. 
xii. [1912] 277-282). Many historical notices concerning the 
development of astronomical theories are to be found in the 
present writer’s commentary on al-Batt&ni, Ojms autronomicum, 
8 vols., Milan, 1899-1907 ; short notices are to be found here ana 
there in C. Wiedemann, ' Beitrage zur Qeschichte der Natur- 
wi8sen8chaften,' nos. ii!.-xxxviii. (in the Sitzunyaberichte der 
physikal. -mtdxzinwchen Sozictat in Erlangen , 1904-1914) and 
in other small pamphlets by the same author. For biographical 
and bibliographical notices concerning individual writers see tliu 
excellent book of H. Suter, Die Mathcmatiker und Aetronomen 
der Araber und ihre Werke , Leipzig, 1900, and ‘ Nachtriure und 
Berichtigungun zu Die Math, und Astrou.,’ in AbhaniU . zur 
Gench. der mathemat. Wusenttchaffen , xiv. [1902] 167-186. For 
edd. and tr. of original texts see above, n. a. 

Carlo Alfonso Nai.lino. 
SUN. MOON, AND STARS (Teutonic and 
Bal to-SIavic ). — I. Teutonic . — i. Archaeological 
evidence. — The world-wide symbol of the sun- 
wheel occurs in the earliest Scandinavian rock- 
mar kings. Rude representations of liorsuH and 

ships, which may have solar significance, are also 
found. In 1902 a curious object, apparently con- 
nected with the sun-cult, was discovered near 
Trundholm in Sweden. It is a representation of 
a disk, having gilding on one side and spiral 
ornamentation on the other, with a horse in front 
of it, both horse and disk being drawn on a 
waggon. 

2. Solar myths. — Sun and moon, day and night, 
summer and winter, are personified in the poems 
of the older Edda. The Valkyrie Sigrdrifa invokes 
Day and the sons of Day, Night and her kins- 
woman. 1 Various passages from Grirnnismdl , 
Vafyi'uftnisrmU, and VoluspA are summarized by 
Snorri : 8 

1 Night, who wan of Jotun race, married Delllng, who was of 
Aesir race, and their son was named Day.’ ‘ Then Allfather 
took Night and her son Day and set them up in heaven and 
gave thorn two steeds and two chariots and they were to drive 
round the earth every twenty-four hours.’ The earth is be- 
dewed by the foam which falls each morning from the bit of 
llrimfaxi, the horse of Night. Day’s steed is called Skinfaxi 
and he lights up the whole world with his mane. ‘Then said 
Uatigleri : " Who steers the course of the sun and of the 
moon?'" Mundilforl hod a son Manl and a daughter 8ol, 
whom the gods set up in heaven. ‘They let Sol drive tho 
steeds which drew the chariot of that sun which the gods 
made to light the world, from the sparks which flew out of 
Muspellheim [i.e. the world of lire and heat]. . . . These steeds 
are called All-Hwlft and Early-Awake, but under the withers of 
the horses, the gods set two wind -bellows to cool them, but in 
some old records that is called “ Isamkol ” [t.e. iron-coolness], 
Maui steers the course of the Moon and rules over waxing and 
waning.' 

The belief in the chariot and horses of the sun 
is very wide-spread ; in Scandinavia, judging by 
the archaeological evidence, it must have existed 
in very early times. Wo may have a reference to 
the same idea in Tacitus *. 

* Beyond the Suiones is another sea, sluggish and almost 
stagnant, by which the whole globe is imagined to bo girt 
about and enclosed, from this circumstance that the last light 
of tho setting sun continues so vivid till its rising as to obscure 
the stars. Popular belief odds, that the sound of his emetving 
from tho ocean is also heard, and the forms of horses ana the 
rays streaming from his head are beheld.' 8 

Like most other primitive people, the Scandi- 
navians were struck by the phenomena of the 
eclipses, which they thought were caused by 
wolves. 

'He who pursues her [».«. the sun] Is called Skoll I he 
frightens her and he will catch her ; but ho who is called Hatl 

1 Sigrdrifumdl , 2. 8 Gylfaginning, x.-xti. 

3 Germ. 46. Unfortunately the text is uncertain; some 
editors read deorum for equorum In the last sentence. 
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Ilroffvitnison leaps in front of her, and he will catch the moon, 
and so it must be.' 1 'Kkoll Is the naino of the wolf, who j>ur- 
sues the gleaming goddess to Ironwood. Another called llatl, 
non of Hrotfvitni, goes before the fair bride of heaven.' 8 

Sun and muon will be involved in the final 
world-catastrophe. 

‘Then said Ganglerl : “Of what raco are those wolves [t.s. 
Skoll and Hati]?’’ HAr said : . . . “The old giantess rears the 
sons of many Jotuns and all in the form of wolves, and it is said 
that of the race of these wolves, there shall come one mightier 
than all, called Moon-Swallower and ho ... in demon’s form 
shall selso the moon. ... lie shall fill himself with the bodies 
of doomed men, he shall stain the god's abode with red blood ; 
the sunshine shall be black, and all the weather treacherous 
during the following summer.’" 8 
1 Whence comes a sun, in the smooth sky, 

Whon Kenrir [i.e. a monstrous wolf j has overtakon this one, 
One daughter alone, shall the Elf-beam [i.e. the sun] bear, 
Before Fenrir overtakes her. 

The maiden shall ride on the mother’s paths 
After the Powers have perished.’ « 

3. Sun-worship.— Our knowledge of tho religious 
practices of the Teutons is very meagre, and it is 
difficult to say how far tho stories told in the two 
Eddas formed j>art of a living religion, oven among 
tho Scandinavians. We have, however, various 
references to the sun-cult from other sources. 
l’rocopius 4 describes how in tho island of Thule 
[i.e. Scandinavia] the sun does not appear for 
40 days at the winter solstice. At the end of this 
period messengers are sent up into tho mountains 
to watch for the rising sun. They send word to 
the people below that the sun will shine upon 
them in five days : thereupon begins 4 tho greatest 
feast of the inhabitants of Tliule. 


The positive side of Caesar’s well-known descrip- 
tion of Teutonic religion® is probably true. The 
Teutons may well have acknowledged as gods 
such things as are 1 objects of sight and by whose 
power they are apparently benefited, the sun, 
moon, fire, although those were not their only 
deities. Observances in connexion with tho sun 
and moon are forbidden in Christian sermons and 
ponitentiaries. St. Eligius (588-659) tells his 
nearors that no Christian person 'calls sun or 
moon lords.* In the 11th cent, the Decrees of 
Uurohard of Worms mention pagan traditions : 


‘Id est ut elemunta coleres, id eat lunam nut aolem, aut 
stcllarum ouroutn, novam lunam, aut dcfoctum lunae, ut tuis 
olamoribus aut auxllio splondorem ojus restaurere valeroa .’ 8 

From Canute’s Anglo-Saxon haws 7 we learn that 
‘heathenship is to honour heathen gods, and sun 
or moon, . . . etc.* We have perhaps a trace 
of sun-worship in Landndmabtik : 

‘Thorkell Moon, the law Hpeaker, was of thy bust conversation 
of any heathen man in Iceland. ... He had himself carried 
out into the rays of tho huh in his death-sickness and com- 
meiidod himself to that god which had mode the 8 un.’ h 

We know little of Anglo-Saxon paganism. Bede, 
however, mentions a goddess Eustur, in whose 
honour April was called * Eosturmonath.*® The 
word ‘ Eostur * is identical with tho Latin, Greek, 
Sanskrit, and Lithuanian names for the goddess 
of tho dawn, or Monjenruthc , probably the same 
being who is referred to iu the Lithuanian and 
Lettish folk-songs as the daughter of tho sun. 

Throughout Teutonic territory the first and 
second days of the week are named after the sun 
and moon. Sunna is mentioned with Wodan and 
Frfta in the Merseburg chanu. Sol is counted as 
one of the axynjar . 10 

It is noteworthy that Snorri (see above) dis- 
tinguishes between the physical sun and moon 
anil the beings who rule over them and guide their 
movements. This distinction lias been partly 
preserved in the Old Norse language, where the 
word tuny l (A.S. tnngol , Goth, tuygls, ‘a star*) 
1 Gylf> xll. 16. 8 Grimn. xxxix. 88. 

8 KcifbriijSniswuH, 40 f. 4 /}«j licit. Goth. ii. 15. 

8 1)6 Ml. Gall. vl. 21. « Vh cxl. 000. 

7 Ancient law* and Imtitutee of England , cd. II. Thorpe, 
Ixmdon, 1840, p. 162. 

8 1 . 9 . I)e Temp, Ration e, 16. 


10 Gylf. xxxv. 46. 


denotes the actual moon, and MAni the super- 
natural lining who directs his courso. The same 
idea seems to underlie many of the Lithuanian 
and Lettish folk-songs. 

II. Lettish , Lithuanian , and Old 
Prussian. — z. Mythology. - Our chief know- 
ledge of the solar mythology of the Baltic pooples 
is derived from Lettish and Lithuanian folk-songs, 
the most significant of which have been translated 
and analysed by W. Mannhardt. 1 I 11 these poems 
the changes which pass over the face of the sky, 
especially at dawn and sunset, are viewed as a 
drama, the chief actors being sun, moon, the 
daughtor of the sun, the Bons of God, Perkun, tho 
thunder deity, ‘God* and ‘dear Maria*— the last 
two being ah frankly pagan os the rest. Often, of 
course, the poems are confused and inconsistent, 
and it must be remembered that the terms ‘sun,* 
moon,* etc., sometimes stand for the presiding 
deity, sometimes for tho actual sun, etc., per- 
sonified : 

‘The Sun, in the apple garden, 

Weeps bitterly. 

The golden apple hath fallen 
From the apple tree.’ - 

(Here there is a clear distinction between the duity and tho 
physical mm.) 

‘ Tho Sun dances over tho silver mountain, 

Silver shoes she hath on hor feet . ’ 8 
(In this case sun and gun-goddess ap|Hjar to be one and the 
same.) 

‘God,* who was at war with tho sun for three 
nights and three days, is evidently a sky-deity. 
Tho sky itself is described os a ‘great water* or 
a mountain : 

4 The Sun with two gold horses 
Hides up the rocky mountain, 

Never heated, never weary, 

Never resting on the way.’ 

(in tills and In oLhor songs wo gut thu wide-spread myth of 
the horses of tho sun.) 

a. The sun. — The sun is called in many of the 
songs ‘daughter of God,* in Lettish sources mules- 
mailt, 1 mother of the sun.’ She is married to the 
moon, who is, however, an unfaithful husband. 

‘ It happened in the spring-time 
That sun and moon did wed, 

But the sun rose up early 
And from her the moon fled. 

The morning star was loved then 
By the lone wandering moon, 

Who with a sword was smitten 
In deep wratti by l'erkun.’ * 

The children of the sun and moon are the stars, 
who are called orphans, because they appear only 
at night after their inothur, the sun, has abandoned 
them. 

3. The sons of God. — Tho morning aud the even- 
ing stars play an important part in tho folk-songs, 
sometimes as a single being, sometimes in dual 
form. In Lithuanian sources they are called 
Auszrino and NVakarine® and are described as the 
handmaids of the sun. 

* “ Dear sun, daughter of God, 

Who kindles your lire iu the morning? 

Who spreads your bed in the evening?” . . . 

“ Autwrine kindles the lire. 

Wakarino spreads the bod ."’ 0 

In Lettish songs the morning and tho evening stars 
are called the ‘sons of God* — an epithet exactly 
equivalent to tho Greek Dioskouroi. Like the 
Juoskouroi and the Alvins of Indian mythology, 
tho Lettish sons of God are connected with horses : 
• Hither rode the dear sons of God 
With steeds dripping with sweat.’ 8 
‘ Folks say the moon nas no steeds of hta own. 

The morning star and the evening star 
They are the steeds of the moon. * 


1 * Dio lott. Honnonmythen,’ XE vll. 73-104, 200-244, 280*830. 

8 lb. p. 01 ff . Uh. * JO. 

8 Nom. feiu. of adjective derived from Lith. auxzra, ‘dawn,' 
vakarae , ‘evening.’ 

0 ZE vii. lot 5 . eit. 7 lb. 8 lb. 
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4. The daughter of the sun.— A favourito theme 
of tho Lettish folk-songs is the wooing of the 
daughter of the sun by the mm of God, the sun 
providing tho dowry, often most unwillingly. 

1 Why an grey Bleed* standing 
By the houae-door or the sun ? 

They aro the groy steeds of the son of God 
Who woos the daughter of the sun. 

The son of God stretches out his hand 
Over the great water 
To the daughter of the sun. 

The sun crius bitterly 
Standing on the mountain. 

Why should she not weep? 

She sorrows for the little maiden. 

She sorrows for the dowry, 

For the chest which is laaen 
With gold and silver gifts.' 1 

This is a good example of a sunrise or sunset 
myth. The daughter of the sun is the red glow 
which is in the sky when the planet Venus appears, 
but soon afterwards melts into darkness or the 
full light of day. Tho ‘dowry 1 seems to be the 
rays of the sun which light up the edges of the 
clouds and the tops of trees and mountains. 

'The sun preporeth the dowry herself, gilding the edge of 
the forest of pines.' 9 

The daughter of the sun is almost certainly 
identical with tho goddess mentioned by Lasicius.* 
'Auscii den est radiorum solis, vcl occumbentis 
vel supra horizontem ascendentis.’ 4 

5. Dear Maria.— Mannhardt considers that the 
name Maria has been substituted for that of 
various pagan deities, but it is also possible that 
she stands for a particular goddess, perhaps the 
Pcrkuna tete [i.e, tho aunt of Perkun) mentioned 
by Lasicius: * Perkuna tote is the mother of 
thunder and lightning; who receives into a bath 
the weary and dusty sun, and sends her out again 
next day washed and shining.* 8 Maria also pre- 
sides over a bath-chamber : 

' Behind the mountains smoko in rising. 

Who is it hath kindled Are? 

Dear Maria heats the bathroom 

Where bathe little orphan maidens [i.e. stars].’ • 

'I ran down into the valley, into the bath-chamber of dear 

Maria.’ 1 

According to Pnetorius, 8 the Nadravians wor- 
shipped a star-god Szwcigsdukks, who is evidently 
tho Suaixtix worshipped by the Sudavians in 
Samland and equated with Sol in tho Constit . 
Synod . Evany el. of 1530. Lucas David* calls 
Suaixtix tho god of light and mentions him as one 
of the four deities who were invoked at agricultural 
festivals. This deity soems to have been wor- 
shipped in both male and female form : 4 They 
more commonly called this godhead Hweigsdunka, a 
star-goddess, whom they consider the bride of the 
sky and through whose power tho morning and 
evening stars are guided. 11 Is this perhaps 1 the 
maiden who weaves star-coverings,* mentioned in 
one of the folk-songs, and also tho goddess whose 
place has been taken by dear Maria, and who was 
also known as the aunt of the thunder-god ? The 
underlying idea may be that she is a goddess of 
tiro, light, and heat. 41 

6 . Cult.— We know littlo of tho sun-cult of the 
Jlaltic peoples, although we know from Peter von 
Dusburg 1 * and Erasmus Stella 14 that sun, moon, 
and stars were worshipped as important deities. 

l 7 IS vif.'lMi dt. a lb. 

a lie Diis SamagUarum , in llespublica sice Statu* regni 
PolonuB, Lithuania ■, Prussia, Livonia *, etc., Leyden, 1027, oh. 
viii. 

4 Aubco, in Lith. Auaxra, a word which la connected with 
Skr. mat, Gr. 'Hwv, Lat. Aurora, O.K. JCostur , all of which 
(with the possible exception of koelur] denote goddesses of the 
dawn. 

® P. 300. 8 ZH vll. toe. eit. 7 lb. 

9 Delick e Prussicos, «l. W. Pierson. Berlin, 1871, p. 26. 

9 Preussische Chronik, ed. K. Llcnnlg, Koniirsbcrir, 1812, i, SO. 

w lb. p. 01. » Pnufcorius, p. 20. 

19 See art. Natcrk (Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old I’ruraiiaii). 

19 Scripture* tiemm Prussvcarum, Leipzig, 1861-74. 1. &3. 

" lb. iv. 204. 


Pnctorius 1 tells us that llrctkius (a historian of 
tho 10th cent.) had obsorvod that the Nadravians 
did honour to their gods by worshipping tho 
different phases of the moon at various stages of 
their agricultural work. 

In the course of his missionary journeys among 
the Lithuanians Jerome of Prague met with a 
people who worshipped the sun and who had a 
strange cult of a huge iron hammer. Tho priests 
justified this cult by telling Jerome that formerly 
the sun had boon invisible for many months be- 
cause a king had imprisoned it in a tower. ‘ The 
signs of the zodiac brought help to the sun, and 
broke the tower with tho huge hammer, and 
restored the liberated sun to men, and therefore 
that which had been the instrument by which 
mortals had received light was worthy of venera- 
tion.’ 1 According to Kcndcl Harris, tho signs 
of the zodiac here stand for tho Hoavcnly Twins 
or 'Hons of God*: 'These and similar cases all 
arise out of the same theme, that the Hun (or tho 
daughter of the Sun) has been carried off, or 
swallowed or imprisoned, and must bo recovered.* 3 
They use the hammer, the weapon of tho thunder- 
god, because sacred twins are universally con- 
sidered as children of the sky or thuiuler-god. In 
one of the Lettish songs they aro described as 
‘ workmen of Perkun. * 

Litrraturk.— (I.) See works cited in art. Naturh (Teutonic). 
(II.) W. Mannhardt, 'Dio lettiachen Sonnenmythen,’ 7R vll. 
[187/i] 73-104, 201) -244, 280-330; J. Rcndol Harris, The Cult of 
the Heavenly Twins, Cambridge, 1006, Boanerges, do. 1013; 
see also art. Old Prussians for further literature. 

Enid Wrlrford. 

SUN-DANCE.— See Phallism, ix. 823. 

SUNDAY.— 1. History of Sunday before the 
Christian era.— Only three times in the NT is 
there any reference to a religious observance of 
Sunday. St. Paul urged his converts at Corinth 
to put aside monoy for charity every Sunday (1 Co 
10 a ). Shortly after writing this ho preached at a 
service held at Troas, which is mentioned as if it 
were a regular institution (Ac 2U 7 ). Thirty years 
later, perhaps, the author of the Apocalypse wrote : 
' I was in the Spirit on tho Lord's day * (Kov l ,a ). 
Though not quite conclusive, tho evidence makes 
it probable that the observance of Sunday l>egan 
among St. Paul's churches, which wero predomi- 
nantly Gentile. Now we cannot suppose that 
Gentile Christians, who wero taught by St. Paul 
to protest against having tho Sabbat li imposed 
upon them, would yet accept from the Jews a 
whole system of reckoning time by weeks. It is 
important, therefore, to inquire how far tlm week 
was recognized in the Gncco- Homan world in- 
dependently of the Jews. 

The week originated in Habylon, where it was 
invented for astrological reasons, but came to bo 
used as a civil division of time. At first each 
month began with a fresh week, so that there 
were two or throo odd days at tho end. This was 
too inconvenient to last ; and tho weeks, emanci- 
pated from the month, ran on in an unbroken 
series. Tho gradual diffusion of Ilnhylonian astro- 
logy carried a knowledge of the week into W. 
Asia, then into Egypt, and later still into K. 
Europe. The Israelites, when they invaded Caiman, 
found it established there and adopted it, as tlioy 
did many other elements of Amorite culture; but 
the emphasis laid upon the Habhatli was their own. 

I 11 considering tno recognition of the week in 
Huropo it will be convenient to trace the evidence 
backwards. Wo may begin with Dio Cassius. 
Writing soon after A.D. 230, ho says: 

* Tho dedication of the days to U 10 seven pianola originated 
in Kgypt, but has thread over nil Die world in comparatively 

1 Delieiat Pnm.vc<p, p. 18. 9 .Kiicas Sylvius, in ib. Iv. 230. 

9 Boanerges, p. 334. 
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The ancient Greeks, at any rate, knew nothing 

of It : but now It is established not only among all other peoples 
but even among the Romans, who already regard it as more or 
less a national tradition.' 1 

In the middle of the 2nd cent. Justin Martyr, 
writing for heathen readers, aimaks of Saturday 
and Sunday [rfy K poviK^v, rfy HA/ou ijptpar) as if 
they were familiar names to nll. a Near the end of 
the 1st cent. Josephus Ixiosta : 

1 Nor is there any city of the Greeks, nor any barbarian city, 
nor any nation, where our custom of resting on the seventh day 
has not reached.' * 

That, no donbt, is an exaggeration ; but it would 
have been meaningless unless division of time into 
weeks had been so familiar that any one might 
know which day was a Saturday. The belief that 
such was the case in the 1st cent, is supported by 
a picture which was found at Herculaneum, and 
therefore painted before A.n. 79. It contains the 
heads of the seven planetary deities in the order of 
their days— Saturn, Apollo, Diana, Mars, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Venus. Numerous references in Latin 
literature assure us that the Jewish Sabbath was 
well known as early as the Christian era. Rut 
only those aro to our purpose which imply 
familiarity with the week. Such arc the passages 
in Tibullus, 4 Ovid, 8 and Martial, 8 which mention 
the observance of Sabbaths by Romans. Rut more 
remarkable is the fact that Horace, 7 writing about 
35 D.C., could represent an ordinary superstitious 
mother as making a vow for next Thursday (« fovis 
dies) and could descrilie how he himself attempted 
to escape from a bore by pleading that it was a 
special Saturday.® Neither the vow nor the plea 
would be intelligible without the week as a familiar 
background. 

2. Sunday in the primitive Church.— It was 
therefore not only the Jewish 
St. Raul’s converts, hut all his 
disciples, who reckoned their time by weeks and 
therefore found a weekly day of worship natural. 
To such, again, as were Jews by race it seemed 
actually part of the order of nature. That is why, 
we may well suppose, St. Paul’s protests against 
the observance of the Sabbath or of any fixed days 9 
were but partially successful. The Sabbath, in- 
deed, was given up by the churches which he 
founded. Rut, as a concession to his converts’ 
habit of mind, another day of the week was chosen 
for worship. There could he no question what the 
choice should he, for the lord’s resurrection had 
given the first day of the week an unquestionable 
pre-eminence. 

The name of this day which was current in the 
Roman Kmpire was ‘the day of the sun’ (VllXIoi; 
r\plpa, dies sol is). The Jews, who avoided all use 
of heathen terms for either days or months, called 
it the first day of the week (/da 2a/3/$drwr), and the 
earliest Christians followed their example. Rut a 
mere number was felt to lack distinction, and very 
soon an appropriate name was found, which con- 
trasted alike with Sabbath and Sunday. The first 
day of the month, at least in Asia Minor, was 
usually called the 4 Kmperor’s Day’ (Sepaomi). 10 
Now the earlv Christians, partly by way of chal- 
lenge, applied to their Lord many of the official 
terms which were consecrated to the emperor, the 
lord of the earth. So it was probably not without 
reference to the term 'Zefiaarfi that they entitled 
the first day of the week Kwpiax^, 4 the Lord’s Day.’ 
So apt a name was rapidly established. The author 
of the Apocalypse, writing about a.d. 90, uses it 
without explanation. To Ignatius 1 1 (c, A. D. 1 10) it 

i IlUt. Bom, xxxvll. 18. 8 Apol. i. 07. 

• C.Apion. 11.40. 4j. Ui. 18. 

* Art Amat, I. 416. 8 iv. Iv. 7. 

1 Sat . n. 111. 290. 8 /k l ix. 09. 

8 Uo 14», Gal 4M, Col 2M. 

A. Deissmann, Light from tht Ancient Bast, Eng. tr. v 
Sponsion, 1910, j>p. 861-800. 


was a matter of course and a basis for argument. 
When the empire became Christian, the name 
entirely displaced 4 the day of the sun * for all who 
spoke Greelc or Latin. Kt/ptax^ remains to this 
day in Greek ; and in the Romance languages we 
find derivatives of dies Dominica — Dimanche, 
Domenica, and so on. But the Northern peoples, 
who in accepting the week from the heathen 
Romans had named the days after the correspond- 
ing Northern divinities, were more conservative. 
In England Sunday (A.S. Sunnan Dacg), in 
Germany Sonntag , in Sweden SOndag, have resisted 
all attempts to substitute either Lord’s Day or 
Sabbath. 

3. Observance in the Church before A.D. 321.—* 

The records tell us very little about the manner in 
which Sunday was observed during tho first three 
centuries, except that it was the day on which 
Christians assembled for worship. After St. Paul, 
who is quoted above, our first witness 1 b the 
younger Pliny. His famous letter, written to the 
emperor Trajan in A.l). 104, tells how the Christians 
in his province of Rithynia held a service early in 
the morning 4 on a fixed day’ [stato die) and a 
common meal late in the evening. 1 Ignatius (A.D. 
110) insists upon the contrast between the Lord s 
Day and tho Sabbath. 51 A little later the Teaching 
0 / the Apostles ordains : 

Hard Kvpiaterjy 6i Kvptov trvvaxBevm tkdtrart t apro^ xat 
evx a P«mj<rar< irpoefou oAoyijorafUvoi ra irapairrwpara v/ulmp, oirwf 
Ka$apa y Ovoia vp wv ft. 3 

A simple service, before or after tho day’s work, 
was the only observance possible for a community 
most of whose members occupied very humble 
stations, while many were slaves. Ah the Christ- 
ians advanced in numbers and in social position, 
they were able to command the time for a long 
service. Justin Martyr, writing about a.d. 170, 
describes one which must have occupied at least 
two hours ; for it includes readings from the Bible, 
sermon, prayers, and Eucharist. 4 And, since 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, just about the same time 
published a treatise On the Lord's Day , we may 
concludo that tho services were bein^ systematized.® 
How important they were considered is partly 
shown by Tertullinn’s attack upon cowardly 
bishops, who excused themselves for fleeing from 
persecution on the ground that in such times they 
could not assemble a congregation or celebrate the 
Sunday rites : 4 Sed quomodo colligemus, inquis, 
quoinodo Dominica sollemnia celehrahimus ? ’ 8 
From that time onward the position of Sunday its 
a holy day was unquestioned ; and we need trace 
its history no further. 

Just al that point we And the first suggestion of a Sunday 
holiday. Two sentences of Tertullian are worth quoting, both 
written while lie was still a Catholic. In Sunday worship, he 
sayB, Christians avoid every trace of gloom, and even put aside 
business which might interfere with prayer (' differentes etiam 
negotia, ne quern aiabolo locum demus’). 7 And, when he tells 
the Christians that they have more festivals In the year than 
the heathen, ho implies that Sunday, like a Roman festival, Is 
more or less a holiday: 'Si quid et eami induigmdum est, 
hahes, non dicam time dies tan turn, sed et plures. Nam etbnicis 
semel annuus dies qtilsque/eitiif est, tibi octavus quisque dies.' 8 

It is to be observed that he compares 8unday with heathen 
festivals rathor than with the Sabbath. So long as Jewish 
Christianity remained a power, or the hostility of Jews a thing 
to be feared, Gentile Christians were anxious to repudiate any 
connexion between the Sabbath and Sunday. Thu feeling was 
obviously strong when Ignatius wrote piptm trofifiarjairm 
<LxXA jtarA *vpta*V and when the author of the JspistU 

of Barnabas described Sunday as oAXov *6 <tm ov «px ft*. 10 Justin 
Martyr shows its influence when he derives the sanctity of 
Sunday from the creation and the Resurrection. Although 
Jewish Christianity disappeared from the West before the end 
of the 2nd cent, there is plenty of evidence that some of Its 
traditions persisted in the Eastern Church for two hundred 
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years more. The Apottolie Constitution*,! e.g., recogiilwd a 
parallel observance ot the Sabbath and Sunday. And the 
Council of Laodloea (968), while condemning a Juaalclng obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, marked It as a festival and a day of 
worship. Different as was the East from the West, they were 
in constant communication ; and the maintenance of the Sabbath 
in the East was a reason for keeping Sunday dear of Sabbat- 
arianism in the West. Egypt, intermediate Setweeu East and 
West, was Western in its observance of Sunday. Accordingly 
Clement of Alexandria (o. 200) says that the Lord's Day is cele- 
brated by putting away evil thoughts and acquiring true know- 
ledge ;* and Origen (e. 240) apologises for the common obser- 
vance of Sunday as a concession to the feelings of the weaker 
brethren. They, ‘being either unable or unwilling to keep 
ever}* day in this manner, require some sensible memorials to 
prevent spiritual things from passing altogether away from 

A hundred years later Athanasius wrote to much the same 
effect : 4 We keep no 8abbath day (but) we keep the Lord's Day 
as a memorial of the beginning of the second new creation.' 4 

St Jerome follows in the same line. He tells how his party 
of recluses at Bethlehem attended Church services on Sunday, 
but otherwise pursued their usual occupations.* St. Augustine, 
while insisting upon the festal character of Sunday— 'Dies 
tamen Domimcua non Judaeis sed Christian Is resurrections 
Domini declaratus est, et ex illo habere coo pit festlvitatem 
suam ' 8 — pronounces that the Fourth Commandment is in no 
literal sense binding upon Christians. His words seem framed 
to exclude the idea of any transference of obligation from the 
Sabbath to Sunday. 


4. Movement in favour of a day of rest.— While 
the leaders of the Church gave no sanction to the 
idea that Sunday was the heir of the Sabbath, 
that idea was all the time gaining power among 
the mass of the Christian people in the West 
Several canseB combined to favour its growth. As 
the passage quoted above from Tertullian indicates, 
the numerous heathen festivals constantly sug- 
gested that a holy day should be a day of reBt. 
Familiarity with the OT, whose authority was un- 
challenged, insensibly turned men’s thoughts in 
the direction of Sabbatarianism. Increasing leisure 
and power enabled many Christians to command 
a day of rest. Greater stress was laid, as time 
went on, upon the duty of attendance at the 
Church services, which in many cases involved the 
abandonment of regular work. How steadily 
popular opinion was moving in the direction of a 
Sunday holiday may be inferred from a resolution 
passed in 305 by the Council of Uliberis in Spain, 
making the observance of the Lord’s Day com- 
pulsory and ordaining that failure to attend the 
services shall be punished with excommunication. 
The Sabbatarian movement, therefore, like that 
for the worship of the saints, came from below. 
Theologians long resisted it, but at last yielded, 
and sought for reasons to justify a practice which 
the people had adopted. Among these we do not 
usually lind either the duty of observing the 
Fourth Commandment in the spirit or the social 
need (recognized in Deuteronomy) of a day for 
rest and recreation. The reasons alleged are of a 
mystical and symbolical character, such as would 
naturally suggest themselves to theologians in 
difficulties. And yet the very contrasts which 
they draw between the Sabbath and the Lord’s 
Day show the influence of the popular pressure, 
ana prepare the way for the identification of the 
two which was to come in the 9th century. 


St Ambrose, e.g. t describes how the first day has succeeded 
to the dignity which formerly belonged to the seventh : 4 Ubl 
enirn Dominica dies coeptt praecellere, qua Dominus resurrexit ; 
Sabbatum. quod primum erat, secundum haberl coepit a 
primo. Pritna emm requiee cessavit, eeounda successit.' * St 
Chrysostom (a 890) goes further. Commenting on 1 Co 16 1 , he 
says that the first day of the week was well ohoeen for acts of 
charity, ori nai aw iv «x«t leal ArlXtiar* He thus actu- 

ally carries book the Sunday rest into ths year 67. And, when 
he writes about Ro 14 s , he asserts that 4 esteemelh every day 
alike ' has reference only to fasting. The reason of so strange a 
misconception is doubtless that he regards the observance of 
Sunday as a matter of course. Although, therefore, he gener- 
ally contrasts Sunday and Sabbath In the manner of his tune, it 
is not surprising to find him once coming very near to the 
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later Sabbatarian view. In the 10th Homily on (.in 1 he writes : 

' Cod from the first teaches us symbolically to set apart one 
whole day in the week and devote it to spiritual activities.' 

Examples might be given from other writers. 
But these are enough to indicato the double pro- 
cess which was going on. While the official position 
of the Church was nostile to Sabbatarianism, the 
writers could not altogether resist tho influence of 
popular opinion which was steadily moving towards 
it. 

5. Constantine’s decree of A.D. 321.— Parallel to 
the Christian movement in favour of a Sunday 
rest there seems to have been another, which was 
quite independent. The matter is obscure, and 
we must rely in part upon conjecture. As the 
social and industrial organization of the empire 
advanced under the Pax Komana, the sporadic 
festivals of the ancient calendar became more and 
more inconvenient. The efficiency of labour de- 
pends largely upon rocreation ; but holidays at 
irregular intervals are not effectual for recreation, 
and interfere sadly with organization. We can 
imagino that the heathen often reflected upon the 
contrast, to which Tertullian points, between the 
regular weekly festival of the Christians and 
their own uncertain celebrations; and that they 
wished that they could exchange their inconveni- 
ent holidays for a regular rest on *the day of 
the sun.’ Some such process of thought in the 
popular mind is required to explain the readi- 
ness with which the whole world, heathen as well 
as Christian, accepted Constantine’s famous decree. 
Though he was doubtless influenced mainly by 
the wishes of his Christian supporters, it was not 
os * the Lord’s Day * but as 1 * * tho venerable day of 
the Bun ’ that he described the new public holiday : 

‘ Omnos j ad ice 8 urbanneque ptebes et cunctarum artium 
officia venerablli die Soli* quiescant. Hurl tamen poalti agrorum 
cultural libera licenterque Inservianfc. quonlam frequenter 
evenit ut non aptiug alio die frameiitamilciaaiit vincaoMcrobllnw 
mandentur, no occasione momenti pereat commodity coele«li 
provlrtione roncewa.' 1 

There has been much speculation about Constan- 
tine’s motives. Eusebius would persuade us that 
they wore wholly religious , 8 others that social and 
political considerations determined his action ; lmt 
we have not sufficient evidence to decide the 
question. One thing is certain. The edict of A.D. 
321 marks an epoch in the history of Sunday. It 
was the parent of a double scries of legal enact- 
ments and conciliar decrees which exercised a 
great influence — both for good and for evil — upon 
the life of all Europe during many centuries. 

6 . Later imperial decrees.— With regard to the 
imperial decrees, it is important to remember that 
they affected an ever-decreasing area. The laws 
of Theodosius the Great, which forbade all litiga- 
tion and the spectacles of the theatre and the 
circus on the 'dies Solis quem Dominicum rite 
dixere majores’ (380), affected mankind from Spain 
to Mesopotamia. But its reiteration by Leo and 
Anthemius (469) was addressed only to Turkey, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. The chief 
importance of those later decrees is that, enshrined 
in Justinian’s Code, they set up a standard for the 
new nations which gradually rose out of the flood 
of barbarian invasion. 

7. Decrees of Church Councils ( 300 - 600 ).— On 
the other hand, the decrees of Church Councils 
had an immodiato influence not only in the areas 
which they represented but also to Home extent 
throughout the former Homan Empire, for the 
Churcn maintained a large degree of unity. It is 
therefore worth while to record not only now the 
Council of Laodicea (363), ordering men to work 
on the Sabbath, bade them r^r K vpiaicty irpoTifAQwres, 
et ye fit/veurro, <rxo\dfeiy wt xpurriavol, but also llOW 
the Council of Orleans (638), while protesting 

l Cod. Jmt bk. in. tit. xll. 8. 8 Kifa Conet. iv. 18-21. 
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against an excessive Sabbatarianism, forbade all 
field work under pain of censuro ; and the Council 
of Macon (585) laid down that the Lord’s Day * is 
the day of perpetual rest, which is suggested to us 
by the type of the seventh day in the law and the 
prophets/ and ordered a complete cessation of all 
lcinda of business. How far tho movement had 
gone by the end of the 6th cent, is shown by a 
letter of Gregory the Great 1 * (pope 690-604) pro- 
testing against the prohibition of baths on Sunday. 

8. Sabbatarian movement (600-800).— It was & 
right instinct which led the people to demand, and 
emperors and councils to grant, that Sunday should 
bo a day of rest as well as of worship. Up to the 
end of the 6th cent, tho resultant changes in law 
and custom, in spite of some extravagances, were 
on the wholo beneficial. But in the darkness of 
the next two centuries other influences came into 
play. The ceasoloss wars and disorders which 
lowered the standard of civilization both in the 
Eastern Empire and in Western Europe threw all 
initiative into the hands of military or ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers. Changes were no longer made in 
response to the people’s demand, but were im- 
posed upon them by rulers who were guided not 
by a sense of practical need but by monkish 
theory. Thus an edict 3 of Clotairo ill. (c. 660) 
forbids servile lalsmr on Sunday. 

‘ Guia hoc lex prohlhet et sacra Bcripluru in omnibus contra- 
elicit/ 

Among the laws of Ine, king of Wessex (c. 690), 
we find the following : 

' If a " fchnowman " work on Sunday by his lord's command, 
lot him ho free; and let the lord pay xxx ethilliiigs oh “ wile." 
Hut If the “ Lheuw ” work without bin knowledge, let him auffer 
in his hide, or in “hide-gild." Hut if a freeman work on that 
day without his lord's command, let him forfeit his freedom, or 
sixty shillings : and be a priest doubly liable. 

9. The Christian Sabbath from 800 to i«x>.— 

(a) Decrees of rulers and councils. — Though the 
decrees of the 7th and 8th centuries were obviously 
part of a Sabbatarian movement, the term 
4 Sabbath * was not applied to Sunday until Alcuin 
hod written : 

‘Oujus ohservationem mos Ohristlanus ad diom dominlcum 
competentiuH trnnstulit/ 4 

Under his inspiration the now feeling, long fluid 
in society, was crystallized in Charlemagne’s 
decree of A.D. 7K9, which forbade all ordinary 
labour on Sunday as a broach of the Fourth Com- 
mandment. In particular it forbade agricultural 
labour, which Constantine had expressly permitted, 
and the holding of markets, which Constantine 
had appointed in order to encourage country people 
to attend the church services : 1 Proviaiouo pietatis 
buuo nundinas die soHh perpeti anno constituit/ 8 
From that time onward tho identilication of 
Sunday with tho Sabbath was taken for granted, 
and from that principle deductions of increasing 
severity were drawn by princes anil ecclesiastics. 

Among the decree* which wore itemed by princes for (heir 
own dominions we may mention that of the emperor Leo (a. Duo) 
which forbade agricultural wcik In the Eastern Empire, ana 
that of Edgar tno Ponceabie (a.i>. 058) which extended the 
Lord's Day from 3 p.m. on Saturday to Monday’s dawn. More 
interesting, because of wider influence, are the pronouncements 
of leading churchmen. In the 12th cent., Bernard of 
Olalrvaux maintained that the Fourth Commandment required 
the SablMitic-ul observance not only of Sundays but also of holy 
(lays. In tho 13th cunt. Thomas Aquinas lent his immense 
authority to tho sauio principle: ‘ Sabbat um . . . mutatur in diem 
(lominloam . . . Similiter alils solennilallbus veterto legis novae 
solennitates Hiieeedunt.' 8 In the 15th cent. Tosbatus, bishop of 
Avila, a learned canonist, laid down the law of the Christian 
Sabbath with a fullness of detail which rivals that of tho 
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Pharisees, And the precepts of the leurnud were enforced and 
illustrated for the multitude by stories of miraculous judg- 
ments— ranging from toothache to sudden death— which had 
fallen upon those who profaned Sunday or Saint's Day by 
labour/ 

For five hundred years after Charlemagne 
Church Councils were much occupied with ques- 
tions of Sunday observance. The following 
examples may perhaps bo sufficient for the purpose 
of illustration : 

a.d. 829— The Council of Paris re-enacts the prohibition of 
ploughing, marketing, and law business on Sunday. 9 

853— A Synod at Rome forbids markets and field laltour. 8 

1009— A Council at Hexham (/ Kingthamense) forbids markets, 
fairs, hunting, and ordinary labour. 4 

1031— The Council of Bo urges forbids travelling, except in 
cases of necessity or charity. 4 

1050— -The Council of Coyao (in Spain) forbids all 'servile 
work ' and all travelling. 4 

1212— The Council of Panders commands all {tarlshioners to 
hear the whole of the mass and preaching. 4 

1244— The Synod of Lyons found it necessary to limit the 
number of holy days, whose increase was causing various 
abuses. 8 

1322— The Synod of Valladolid ordained 'quod tiullus in 
dielms Dominicia et Festivis agroa nolere audeat, ant manualfa 
artifleia exercere pruetiumat, nisi urgento necessitate, vel evi- 
dentis pietatis causa.' 4 

( b ) IIow Sunday was observed . — What was the 
effect of all these exhortations? The constant 
reiteration of the same orders is general evidence 
that they had not been obeyed. But particular 
evidence is not lacking. In 1226, e.g., the prior 
of WalBingham, who held a market on Saturday 
and Sunday, granted half tho profits to Sir William 
do Clare in exchange for other rights.® And tho 
records tell not only of journeys which emperors 
and kings made on Sunday, but also of three 
emperors who were crowned in St. Peter’s at Koine 
on that day, causing thereby an immense amount 
of labour/ Sunday, therefore, was not generally 
observed with anything like the strictness which 
Church authorities enjoined. Yet it was to a 
large extent observed as a holiday and a day of 
worship. How were tho hours ol leisure spent? 
In all the decrees of Councils and pronouncements 
of individuals, down to the 15th cent., there is no 
prohibition of any recreation except dancing, the 
sinking of ribald songs, theatrical performances, 
and races in the circus. 8 The last two prohibi- 
tions of the emperor Leo soon became needless, for 
theatre and circus ceased to exist. So from DUO 
till the Reformation there was practically no limit 
set to the amusements of the people on Sunday. 
What use was made of that liberty we may infer 
partly from the decrees of Councils in the 16th 
cent, and partly from the Puritan reaction which 
soon began in Protestant countries. 

xo. The Roman Catholic Sunday in the x6th 
century.— The Council of Cologne* (1556) decrees : 

'Cuplinus his diebu* prohibcii nundinax, rlaudi eaiqmnuH, 
vitarl comlssationeH. ehrictates, sumptus, lite*, hums imprnlio*, 
chorea* plena* insauim, colloquia prava, cantilenas turpeu, 
hreviter otnneiu luxum/ 

Tho Council of Milan (1575) complains that 
Sunday is commonly profaned by markets, open 
shops, hawking, dicing, snorts, conjuring, ami 
theatrical performances. Tlie Council of lthoims 
(1583) decrees : 

'Nemo luMibuBct choreisdet ope rum. Venditioni** qimrum- 
cunque rerum, hi* except!* quae ad divinuui cultmn et victum 
necoKurium pertinent, nundiiiau publicue, inurcaLuNulaucLionca, 
no flant diebus fasti*, Ludo* ctiaw theatrale*, etiam practcxtu 
ounsuatudiniH, pruhibeiuii*.' 

The Council of Narbonne (1609) protests against 
the profanation of Sunday by dancing* singing, 
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limiting, hawking, markets, public feasts, and 
revelling, and allows none but travellers to be 
served in the inns. 

These quotations prove that the Counter-Refor- 
mation led the authorities of the countries which 
remained Roman Catholic to recognize a duty 
with regard not only to Sunday labour but also 
to Sunday recreations. They seriously endeavoured 
to check the licence which had been allowed for 
many ages and had doubtless increased with the 
advance of material prosperity in the 14th and 
15th centuries. It is difficult to estimate how far 
they succeeded in reforming the manners of the 
people. Peter Heylin, sub-dean of Westminster, 
whose History of the Sabbath is the most valuable 
book on the subject, is an important witness, for 
he travelled on tne Continent very soon after the 
close of the 16th century. He sums up his 
improssions in these words : 

1 Nor is their discipline so severe m their Canons neither. 
So that the Lord’s Day there, for ought 1 could observe, when 
I was amongst them, is solemnised after the same manner 
as with us in England: repairing to the Church, both at 
Masse and Vespers, riding abroad or walking forth to take the 
ayre, or otherwise to refresh themselves, and following their 
honest pleasures, at such lolsure times os are not destinato 
to the publiok meetings: the people not being barred from 
travelling atout their lawful business, as occasion is, so they 
reserve sometimo for their devotions in the publike.' 1 

Hut Heylin, as an advocate, looks only on the 
fair side ; and undoubtedly (as the decrees of the 
Councils imply) there were many regions in which 
Sunday was spoiled both by needless labours and 
by the coarsest amusements. 

iz. The Protestant Sunday in the x6th century. 
—-The Reformers of the loth cent, wore in a 
difficult position, for, although they regarded 
both Gn 2 and Ex 20 as historical', they could 
not rest the institution of Sunday on either of the 
traditional grounds. They could not identify it 
with the Jewish Sabbath ; nor could they admit 
that an ecclesiastical rule of observance, however 
venerable, was of unchangeable validity. Yet 
both feeling and reason urged them to maintain 
its obligation. Luther, Calvin, and the various 
catechisms and confessions put forward much the 
same view — to this effect : 

The Fourth Oommandmont was abrogated by the New 
Testament : and ideally there should be no distinction between 
days. But human nature requires a day of rest from labour : 
the bouI demands leisure for joint worship : therefore a day 
must to fixed for all. We cannot do better than follow the 
tradition which Bets apart the first day of the week. 3 
Sound as that argument was, it had an unfortunate 
effect upon the minds of a generation who had 
lieen trained to rest upon absolute law and were 
not ready to accept reason in its place. To a vast 
number of Protestants Sunday appeared to have 
lost its authority ; and there was a decided slacken- 
ing of itB observance. Heylin thus describes the 
state of things in the latter part of the century : 

4 There was no rusiraint on Sundays in the aftornoonu, from 
any kind of servile work, or doyly labours; but that men 
might and did apply themselves to their Beverall businesses, 
as on other days. As for the greater townes, there is scarce 
any of them, wherein there ore not Palres and Markets (Kirk 
Masses, os they used to call them) upon the Sunday : and those 
as muoh frequented in the afternoons os wero the Churches in 
the forenoone. ... So that lu general! the Lord’s day is no 
otherwise observed with them . . . than an half holiday is 
with us. . . . For recreations, lost of all, there is no question 
to be made, but that where working is permitted, and most 
kind© of bueinone, a man may lawfully enjoy hlmsclfe and his 
honest pleasures : and without danger of offence pursue those 
pastimes by which the mind may to refreshed and the spirits 
quickened.** 

This is true, lie says, of Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Prance, and Germany, and part of 
Poland. 

In England, where religious changes were far 
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less violent, the observance of Sunday in the reigns 
of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth was considerably 
stricter. 

Both The Institution of a Christian Han (1637) and the 
queen’s Injunctions (1668) lay down excellent principles. And 
yet one of the Homilies , published In 1663, sorrowfully con- 
fesses : 1 The Lord was more dishonoured and the Dcvill better 
served on Sunday than upon all the dayes in the weeko 
besides.' King James’s proclamation of 7th May 1003 is u 
significant confirmation of this complaint: Having been in- 
formed * that there had been in former times a great neglect in 
keeping the Sabbath day,’ ho ordaius 4 that no Hoarvbaiting, 
Bull-baiting, Enterludes, common Playes, or other like dis- 
ordered or unlawful Exercises or Pastimes be frequented, kept, 
or used at any time hereafter upon any Sabbath day.’ Ami 
this was not tooause James was accustomed to great strictness 
in Scotland, where up to 1000 observance was on the whole 
less precise than in England. Thu early Calvinists were not 
Sabbatarians, and John Knox himself played bowls on Sunday. 

za. The 17th and x8th centuries.— (a) England . — 
Till the reign of James I., as we have soon, 
England and Scotland kopt pace with tho move- 
ments on the Continent. Hut throughout the 
17th oent. our island was the scene of a druinutic 
struggle which had no parallel elsewhere. The 
extreme Protestant type of mind has a natural 
affinity to the OT, and the Calvinists and other 
Puritan sects early felt the attraction. By a 
process somewhat like that which took place in 
the 5th and 6th centuries, they turned towards 
the Jewish Sabbath, and their steps were hastened 
by repulsion from the scandals of the 16th cent. 
Sunday. The movement, of which the early 
stages are obscure, came to a head in the publica- 
tion of a remarkable book. 

Nicholas Bownd, a Suffolk clergyman, in his Sabhathum 
Veteris ct Novi Testament i, or the True Doctrine of the Sabbath 
(1696), boldly and crudely claimed for Sunday the authority 
and the observances of the Jewish Sabbath and maintained 
that they should to enforced by the State. The book had an 
immense vogue. It was translated and circulated on the 
Continent, where it exercised much influence. In England, 
accepted as an Inspiration by some and us a challenge by 
others, it gave riso to a literary controversy which lusted 
for a hundred years. Tho first reply to it was James i.’s Hunk 
of Sports 1 (1018), which proclaimed liberty for the people 
to enjoy their traditional pastimes on Sunday except bull- and 
bear-baiting. Tills was followed by the Sunday Observance Act 
(1626), which forbade ineu to go outside their own parishes In 
search of amusement on Sunday. The Book of tiports was 
republished by Charles 1 . in 1033 t with a special admonition to 
justices of the peace : 1 Look to it, both that all disorders there 
may be prevented and punished, and that all ntiglitourhood 
and freedom, with manlike and lawful exercises, be used.’ 

In 1635 Francis White, bishop of Kly, published 
an official defence of this view; and in 1638 
Heylin supported it with The History of the 
Sabbath , a book which shows much ability and 
learning. The controversy was continued, and 
120 books on the subject wero published in tho 
next hundred years. Other weapons wero used 
besides the pen. In 1643 Parliament ordered tho 
Book of Sports to be burned by the hangtmin and 
imposed the Puritan Sabbath upon the over- 
increasing area which their troops commanded. 
In 1648 they formally adopted the Westminster 
Confession and the Longer and the Shorter 
Catechisms. One quotation from the last-named 
must suffice. 

'Q. 60. How Is the Sabbath to to sanctified?— A. The 
Sabbath Is to to sanctified by a holy resting all that clay, even 
from such worldly employments and recreations as are lawful 
on other days; and upending the whole time in the public 
and private exercises of Clod's worship, except so much as is 
to be taken up in tho works of necessity and mercy.’ 

By successive enactments (1644, 1650,1656) the same 
Parliament proscribed every kind of Sunday re- 
creation, even ‘vainly and profanely’ walking 
for pleasure. At tho Restoration the pendulum 
swung the other way, Tho court, the cavaliers, 
and the High Church clergy led the way in a 
violent reaction ; and the return of tho Prayer- 
book service on Sunday morning was accompanied 
by trading, open theatros, and ostentatious frivolity 

1 The full title of this work is The Kings Majesties Declara- 
tion to his Subjects concerning Laufull Sports to be Used, 
Loudon, 1618. 
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in the afternoon and evening. To what lengths 
the conrt went may be learned from Macaulay’s 
description of Charles II. ’s last Sunday night. 
There were many protests ; and the battle of the 
books continued, Bishop Pearson, John Owen, and 
Richard Baxter being among the combatants. In 
1677 a compromise was effected. The Sunday 
Observance Act regulated trade, labour, and 
travelling in a reasonable way, making ample 
allowance for * works of necessity.’ At the same 
time the Sunday Observance Act of 1625 was 
revived and came to be recognized as the standard 
by which amusements were to be regulated. Both 
acts were observed with varying degrees of strict- 
ness at different times ana in different places. 
But it is no little tribute to their reasonableness 
that both remained in force until the year 1871 t 
though they were modified in some details; e.g. 9 
in 1690 forty watermen were allowed to ply on the 
Thames, in 1710 coaches and chairs received per- 
mission to stand for hire, and in 1794 bakers to 
sell bread at certain hours. From the Revolution 
to the death of Queen Anne a higher standard 
prevailed, both of attendance at ciiurch and of 
obedience to the law. Under the Georges, though 
no change was made in the law, and though the 
same literary controversy continued, there was a 
steady decline in both respects. About 1780 tho 
Evangelical Rovival, following the movement led 
by the Wesleys, produced a considerable change 
in opinion and observance. How much need there 
was for improvement may be inferred from three 
actions of Bishop Porteous, who was a leader of 
the now school. He supported the institution of 
Sunday Schools, which began in 1780 and soon 
spread over the country. He persuaded the Prince 
of Wnles to transfer the meetings of his rowdy 
* Sunday Club 1 to a week day. And he drew up 
the Sunday Observance Act of 1781, which enacts 
that any place of public entertainment or debate 
where a charge is made for admission may be 
deemed a disorderly house. Passed in order to 
check bear- baiting and infidel propaganda, this 
act has boon used of late to impede Sunday concerts 
and lectures to working-men. 1 For many years 
it was undoubtedly of great value, helping to 
restore the credit of Sunday in the public eye. 
But, when the rapid growth of large towns, due 
to the industrial revolution, presented new prob- 
lems, this law combined with the restrictions of 
travelling to causo mischief. The mass of the 
industrial population, cooped up in towns which 
were almost destitute of churches, had no meeting- 
place but the street or tho public-house. This evil 
became serious in the latter part of the 18th cent., 
but its full development was not soon till the 
19tli. 

(6) Scotland .— Scotland very early in the 17th 
cent, adopted the theory of the * Christian Sabbath * 
and applied it to social life with tho ruthless logic 
which is characteristic of Calvinism. The West- 
minster Confession was adopted by the General 
Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland in 1647, before 
Parliament had passed it ; and it has remained 
the formal standard of faith to the present day. 
So long as it was enforced by public opinion— i.c. 
till about 1876— tho Scottish Sunday was observed 
with amazing rigour. Not only were ordinary 
recreations disallowed ; a ban was put even upon 
books and music, except Buch as were recognized 
as religious in the narrow sense. No recreation 
remained but whisky-drinking, and a great part 
of the drunkenness which is still common in 
Scotland may be traced to an unwise Sabbatarian- 
ism. In parts of the Highlands and the Islands 
the old rigour remains ; but in the greater part of 

1 The present writer was threatened with prosecution In 1897 
for lecturing to a Sunday Society in Bristol. 


the country, as will be explained below, the last 
fifty years nave witnessed a great change. 

(c) America .— The American colonies differed in 
their practice. The more southerly States, such 
as Pennsylvania and Virginia, were inclined to 
English views of Sunday. The New England 
States, founded by Puritans, kept very dose to 
the Scottish standard ; hut their coast towns were 
influenced by English practice, and thoir Western 
border by the practical necessities imposed by 
danger from their Indian neighbours. 

(a) Protestant Europe . — Nicholas Bownd's book 
was translated into several Continental languages 
and exercised a considerable influence. In Holland 
and Switzerland a strong Sabbatarian party grew 
up ; and in Protestant Germany his doctrine found 
rigorous advocates. But on the whole the Sabba- 
tarians failed ; and the observance of Sunday, 
especially in Germany, fell much below tne 
standard in England. Sunday labour was very 
common, and Sunday amusements were very 
coarse. 

[e) Roman Catholic Europe .— In Roman Catholic 
countries, during the same centuries, Sunday was 
so much eclipsed by the Saints’ Days that it ceased 
to be observed with any kind of strictness. While 
tho Saints’ Days were real holidays, labour on 
Sunday was the rule rather than the exception. 
Till near the end of the 18th cent, the priesthood 
were powerful enough to secure a general attend- 
ance at mass ; hut the rest of the day was usually 
given to ordinary occupations. If in Spain Sunday 
was more a day of rest than in France or Italy, 
this was because it was the day sot apart for 
bull-fights. 

13. From the French Revolution to 1848.— The 
French Revolution marks an epoch in the history 
of Sunday observance. ItB new calendar, with a 
week of ten days, though ephemeral and rather 
absurd, was ft practical challenge to tradition, 
whose effects were permanent. The questions 
which it raised frightened some men into reaction, 
but excited others to free speculation. And it 
gave prominence to one fact, wnich no Government 
could afford to ignore for long. In every country 
there was an increasing number of citizens who 
did not acknowledge the Christian sanctions for 
Sunday, for whom, therefore, any rules for Sunday 
observance must rest on social rather than re- 
ligious grounds. Tho recognition of this fact 
gradually affected the administration of the exist- 
ing laws ; and perhaps it may account for the 
complete absence of legislation between 1780 and 
1850. In England the repulsion caused by the 
Revolution combined with the Evangelical Revival 
to render Sunday observance much stricter. The 
laws of 1677 and 1781 were rather rigidly enforced, 
and public opinion (among the minority who had 
votes for Parliament) was on the whole Sabbatar- 
ian. For the middle class and for all the people in 
country districts the movement was largely bene- 
ficial. The churches were filled ; the sense of duty 
was strengthened ; and habits of reflexion were 
induced. On the other hand, for the growing 
multitudes in the great towns the restrictions 
imposed by law became ever more cruel. Neglected 
by the Church, they had few places of worship and 
little will to enter them. They wanted means of 
getting into the country ana opportunities of 
reasonable recreation in tne town ; but these were 
ienied them, and nothing was left but the public- 
house. It was not till about 1850 that their needs 
were recognized. The active controversy which 
was carried on about Sunday concerned only the 
reasons for observing it. Several distinguished 
writers took part in the discussion, but they did 
little more than reproduce the well-worn arguments 
of the 17th cent, on either side. 
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In France, though Napoleon re-established the Church, the 
hold of Sunday upon the public mind could not be restored. It 
remained to a large extent a day of trade and of labour, as woll 
as of social aniUMctuunt. In Spain and Italy there was no 
striking change. In Germany, which hod been penetrated with 
French idoas, there was a marked decline. If we may judge by 
the books which were published there between 1780 and 1848, 
public opinion was averse to strictness based on religious 
grounds and not yet alive to the social reasons in favour of a 
day of rest. Sunday observance therefore, resting mainly upou 
tradition, naturally failed to maintain its hold. 

The United States continued the division of opinion which 
had existed among the colonies of N. America. New England 
and the Western States, which were gradually peopled by 
emigrants from New England, remainod Sabbatarian, while the 
Southern States, led by the Quakers of Pennsylvania, generally 
adopted the more liberal view. Between 1820 and 1850 many 
books were published on both sides, but no legislation resulted. 

14 . From 2848 to X 9 id.— From 1848, the ‘ year of 
revolution,’ we may date a new phaso of the 
Sunday controversy. Suddenly the masses of the 
people, especially in manufacturing towns, ac- 
quired a new consciousness and began to bo re- 
garded with a now interest. The consequences 
were not long in making themselves felt. Hitherto 
it may l>e said that the churches and the legisla- 
tures had, on the whole, worked in harmony. 
Since 1848 thero has been a gradual divergence. 
For, while the churches were slow to admit the 
possibility of change, the legislatures, more and 
more influenced by popular opinion, tended to 
favour relaxations which were supposed to be re- 
quired by new social conditions. At the same 
time an agitation began in some countries in favour 
of limiting the Sunday labour which vast numbers 
felt to be oppressive. These two elements were 
mixed in very different proportions in different 
countries. 

[a) England . — In England, where Sunday labour 
was already severely limited, the main question was 
that of relaxation. In 1851 a lively controversy 
arose about two points. Should railway travelling 
lie allowed 011 Sunday? And should the now 
Crystal Palace be open to the public on Sunday 
afternoon? The instances could not have been 
better chosen, for their discussion involved all the 
main principles which were at stake. Twenty 
years passed before any legislative result caine of 
the debate. In 1871 an Act was passed requiring 
the consent in writing of the chief officer of a police 
district, or of two magistrates, before a prosecution 
for Sunday trading could be instituted under the 
Act of 1677. Since then the Sunday Observance 
Act has been a dead letter. And an Act of 1875 
has very much limited the application of the Act 
of 1781. That did not end the debate. In 1875 
the Sunday League was formed to advocate the 
opening of museums and picture galleries and 
other means of rational recreation on Sundays. 
In spite of several societies started in opposition, 
the Sunday League has gradually effected a great 
and beneficial change. 

But the real crux of the situation is connected 
with travelling. Nothing has done so much to 
alter the habits of tho people as the rapid increase 
in means of communication. The railway, the 
steamer, the tramcar, and the motor-car have 
successively helped to empty the towns on Sunday. 
They have answered a real need ; for the strain of 
modern life has created a new craving for fresh air 
and change of scene, which finds satisfaction in the 
week-end habit of the richer folk and in the ex- 
cursion train for the poorer. The desire for such 
recreation is natural and wholesome. At the same 
time it is responsible for two serious evils. ( 1 ) 
Those who spend Sunday away from home rarely 
devote any part of it to worship, and those who 
remain at home feel themselves thereby excused 
from attendance at church. Consequently the 
number of those who enter any place of worship on 
Sunday forms an increasingly small percentage of 
the population. ( 2 ) Every added facility for travel 


on Sunday involves additional labour on the part 
of a large cIass of workers. The railways, the 
tramways, the restaurants, the bands, and the 
nows agencies are so heavily tasked on Sunday 
that few of their employees enjoy anything like a 
day of rest. 

Intent upon claiming what they considered their 
right to recreation and convenience, the moss of 
the people did not see what was involved in its 
satisfaction. Shops were increasingly opened, 
trains ran in ever-increasing numbers, and a large 
number of subsidiary industries were obliged to 
join the movement. Then contractors who wore 
in a hurry took to Sunday work ; and there was a 
real danger that the industrial population might 
lose their day of rest. About the beginning of the 
20 th cent, the trade unions and other bodies began 
to realize the danger; shop-assistants began to 
protest; and so a check was imposed upon the 
movement. In the first year (1014-15) of the 
Great War it seemed as if the national necessity 
might obliterate Sunday rest. Munition factories 
ana many others were opened on Sunday, and 
double pay was offered for work on that day. But 
the result was uniformly a diminished output. 
Many of those who worked on Sunday for double 
pay spent the extra money in drink on Monday 
and Tuesday ; and such as conscientiously toiled 
all seven dayB did so with rapidly failing energy. 
After two years Sunday work was generally 
abandoned ; and it may be hoped that the nation 
lias taken the lesson to heart. 

(5) The Continent.— On the Continent dnring the 
latter half of the 19th cent, the Hame causes pro- 
duced even more marked effects. In the eighties 
and nineties a stranger could hardly tell from the 
aspoct of the townH whether tho day was Sunday 
or not. But at last even the r anti -clerical’ 
Governments, which had looked on complacently 
at a change which diminished religious observance, 
became aware that it was causing immense social 
mischief; while on behalf of tho overstrained 
workers urgent claims were made for a legal day 
of rest. Between the years 1895 and 1910 laws 
were passed, in almost every country of Europe, 
which were intended to secure a weekly holiday 
for every working-man . 1 Even in France, where 
the secularist influences wero strongest, it was 
judged necessary to insist upon Sunday as tho 
normal day of reBt, all substitutes in special cases 
being regarded as exceptional. The general effect 
of this movement was a marked change in the 
aspect of the towns. In the year 1913 no factories 
were working on Sundays, and few shops wero 
opened. Thus in a large measure Sunday observ- 
ance has been restored, but with a difference. It 
is now popularly regarded, not primarily as a 
response to the religious need of worship, still less 
as obedience to a divine command, but as the 
condition of wholesome life for the labouring man. 

15. The present state of the question.— The 
foregoing narrative should help us to discern the 
principles upon which Sunday observance ought to 
be based, and perhaps to determine the proper 
mode of observance, and the means by which it 
may rightly be enforced or onoouraged. 

Why is Sunday to be observed ? It is easier for 
us to answer tnis question than it was for the 
theologians of the 17th and 18th centuries, and 
that for two reasons. Recent investigations into 
early Church history, of which the results are 
summarized above, have removed some prejudices 
which hampered our ancestors. We now know 
how gradually the observance of Sunday developed 
and how late was the theory which connected it 
with the Sabhath. And the modern study of the 

1 See the return made to the House of Lords on the subject 
in 1911. 
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OT liA8 removed a difficulty which they could 
never fully meet. So long as the story of the 
creation in On 1 and 2 and the account of the 
giving of the Law on ML Sinai were regarded as 
historical, the question had to be faced : Ilow win a 
divine command, directly given to meu, be abro- 
gated? The answer for us is plains No such 
commands wore ever given, and the stories which 
record them arc legends. The Sabbath was made 
for man ; and, under the guidance of Providence, 
it was made by man. Sunday, in its turn, was 
made by man and for man. Man, therefore, is 
lord both of the Sabbath and of Sunday. It is 
from the experience of men, both as individuals 
and in societies, that the reasons must be drawn 
which determine the manner in which Sunday is 
to he observed. 

(o) The nc.io reasons far observing Sunday . — 
These reasons are evidently of two kinds, answer- 
ing to the conditions required for bodily vigour ami 
spiritual health. While tiie former may be re- 
garded as especially the concern of the State and 
the hitter of the Church, the mutual influences of 
lM)dy and mind are so considerable and so intricate 
Unit in practice it is hard to draw a line between 
the snli ere of politics and that of religion. It is all 
the liarder because to ancient thought the dis- 
tinction was unknown, and even in modern times 
is largely artificial. For the Church cannot ignore 
the. body, nor can the State disregard the interests 
of the spirit. But happily no sharp division is 
necessary. The reasons given by the Reformers 1 
are of general application and may satisfy both 
tin; Churchman and the statesman. Since throe 
hundred years of controversy have added nothing 
substantial to them, we may be content with re- 
stating them in a more detailed form. 

The need of bodily rest at short intervals is a 
fact of human nature which all civilized nations 
ltavo recognized by instituting public holidays. 
The more complex the social and industrial 
organization, the more important it becomes that 
such holidays should recur at regular intervals. 
The sporadic festivals of the ancient Roman 
calendar and the Saints’ Day system of modern 
Italy could not he tolerated m an industrial 
country ; for production depends upon regularity 
of labour and the efficiency of labour upon regu- 
larity of recreation. Constantine’s decree of A.D. 
321, ‘therefore, not only conferred a benefit upon 
the individual and satisfied a requirement of the 
Church, but also solved economic and social 
problems which were growing very difficult. Its 
wisdom is proved by the fact that, in spite of 
occasional protests and experiments, tlio Sunday 
holiday has remained the rule of civilized countries 
ever since. 

The well-being of the people, which is the proper 
object of government, demands more than mere 
cessation ol work at sufficient internals. The life 
of the citizen is incomplete, and his value to the 
State is small, unless he cultivates his mind, 
develops family affection, and enjoys social inter- 
course. All these functions require leisure— not 
merely the tired hours after a day’s work, but 
whole days when tlio time can be disposed of at 
will. It is in days of leisure, also, that person- 
ality has the best chance of development. The 
State, therefore, has a responsibility, not only for 
appointing holidays, but also for preventing such 
misuse of them as may diminish their value to 
the citizen and to the community. On tho other 
hand, experience proves such responsibility to bo 
of a negative rather than a positive character. 
The State can remove obstacles to a right course of 
action, but cannot compel the individual to walk 
, therein. If an/ positive commands are laid down 
i Son above, ff n. 


for tho weekly holiday, they must issue from a 
religious authority, which appeals only to spiritual 
sanctions, and aftects only tnoso who acknowledge 
its right. The Christian Church is such an 
authority, and has strong reasons, besides those 
just mentioned, for requiring its members to 
observe Sunday. Putting aside the mistaken 
claims for Sunday, which originated in the dark 
ftgeB and were so hotly urgea in the 17th cent., 
there remain some wliich are undeniable. The 
spiritual lifo of tho individual requires a recurrent 
leisure time, in which he may read or meditate, 
may do acts of charity, and commune with his 
friends, with nature, or art. It requires, also, 
regular opportunities of joining in common wor- 
ship, without which his membership of a Church 
becomes unreal. The former demand might be 
satisfied by times of leisure peculiar to himself. 
But tlio latter involves regular holidays which are 
common to all. Nor can it be a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether those holidays fall oil Sundays. The 
power of association and tradition is enormous : no 
man cun oscape from it, and no Church can ignore 
it. To substitute another day would tie to waste the 
accumulated associations and traditions of nearly 
2000 years wliich are concentrated on Sunday. 
For on the Lord’s Day Jesus rose from the dead ; 
on that day, over since, His disciples have met for 
worship and mutual comfort ; on that day they 
have joined in the feast of Iiis love. Luther did 
not state the whole case when he wrote : * Because 
Sunday lias been appointed from the earliest 
times, we ought to keep to this arrangement, that 
all things nmy be done in harmony and order, 
and no confusion be caused by unnecessary novel 
ties ’ ; 1 for he ignored one of tho strongest im- 
pulses in human nature. 

(6) The mode of observance. — Assuming the 
above reasons for tho observance of Sunday, we 
have to consider, from tho point of view of Church 
and State, what ought to bo the manner of its 
observance. The action of the State in such 
matters, as we have indicated already, is mainly 
negative. It has to protect the worker against 
the oppression of unbroken labour, to secure for 
him a regular period of recreation, and to prevent 
other persons from interfering, whether by force 
or by bribery, with his reasonable use of his leisure 
time. That task is not so simple as might appear. 
Every right, when exercised, imposes a duty upon 
some one else. The right to food involves the 
Sunday labour of the milkman ; the right of the 

{ rablic to enjoy works of art encroaches upon the 
eisure of the custodians; the right to fresh air 
and green fields compels the toil of the railway- 
man. These classes also have their rights, wliich 
must somehow be safeguarded. To adjust conilict- 
ing claims in the interest of the people as a whole 
is a work of much insight and patience ; nor can 
it be accomplished once for all, since every enlarge- 
ment in the tastes and interests of the many 
involves a fresh tax upon the ministrations of a 
few. In Britain, happily, men seem to be approach- 
ing a general agreement about the main principles 
of such accommodations. No man should be 
required or encouraged to work on Sunday except 
for the benefit of a large number. The railway- 
man, the custodian of a picture gallery, or tho 
musician who plays in a band, is engaged in a 
work of charity, if he is not adding a seventh 
working day to his week for the Bake of profit. 
No such plea can be mode on behalf of a manager 
who makes profit by the performances of others, or 
of a tradesman who opens his shops on Sunday. 
A partial exception is rightly made in the case of 
those who supply tho public with needed refresh- 
ments. But even that requires careful watching ; 
1 Larger Catechism. 
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and the Government. haw long recognized the duty 
of limiting the wale of intoxicants to certain hours 
of the day. 

The action of the Church, on the other hand, is 
positive. It aspires to guide men in their use of 
the leisure which is securod to them l>y the State. 
The primary duty which it inculcates upon all is 
that of attendance at public worship, for which the 
Sunday rest was originally instituted. But it also 
indicates proper uses for the hours which are not 
spent in such attendance. In the past such guid- 
ance took the form mainly of prohibitions. Wo 
have seen that, when the prohibitions were few, 
the result was licence ; and, when they wero 
multiplied, Sunday became a day of gloom and 
ltoredom. Not to speak of the Scottish 1 Sabbath,’ 
which has become proverbial, the restraints were 
mischievous enough in England till post the 
middle of the 10th century. The children of pious 
parents might not play on Sunday except with 
a Noah’s ark. Boys and girls might not take 
exercise, but sat wearily still. Their elders, 
limited to * religious’ books or ‘sacred’ music, 
took refuge in sleep. Much harm was done to the 
cause of religion by such olwcrvaiioes, and still 
more by the opposition which Churchmen raised in 
Parliament to every proposal for allowing rational 
entertainments for the artisans of the great towns. 

A totter spirit now prevails. But, while there 
is little of coercion by Church authority, there is 
very little of positive suggestion. The time has 
come when the Christian Church as a whole must 
formulate something like a programme, instead of 
leaving Sunday progress to individual experiment. 
Some Bucli statement of principles as the follow- 
ing, if issued by authority, would relieve many 
troubled consciences and prevent much revolt. 

(1) Sunday 1« the day for Christians to join in worship. No 
man spends it well who docs not habitually unite with his 
neighbours in praise and prayer. 

{2} Sunday in a day of recreation. Recreation means different 
things for different people, since an essential feature of it 1s 
change. The manual labourer will rest his body ; the brain 
worker will seek exercise ; both alike will be tho bettor for a 
visit to a picture-gallery, or a concert, or a talk with friends. 

(8) Sunday is the festival of family life. It is the only day on 
which most fathers can sue much of their children. Unless 
Home hours of the day are employed in cultivating family affec- 
tion, its ties will be dangerously relaxed. 

(4) Sunday is the day for meditation. The average man, If he 
does not devote some part of Sunday to reading or thought 
about matters outside his daily occupations, becomes a slave to 
routine and no longer possesses his own soul. 

(c) How ftr ob.wrvance ran be enforced , — By what 
ni on ns can the due observance of Sunday he pro- 
moted 7 The primitive Church punished some 
offenders with excommunication ; the mediioval 
Church employed the method of penance on a 
large scale. Both these weapons are now out of 
date ; and they were never of much use for pro- 
moting what is best. In proportion as her rules 
advance from * thou shalt not’ to ' thou shalt,’ the 
Church is less and less able to use any kind of 
compulsion. She cannot, in fact, compel her 
members to-day ; she can only persuade them 
through tho teaching of ministers and the opinion 
of neighbours. 

The State, on the other hand, just because its 
commands are nearly all prohibitions, whose object 
is to protect the rights and interests of the com- 
munity, can and must use compulsion. Every 
broach of positive law can be measured and 
punished by tine or imprisonment. Yet the main 
influence is really that of public opinion ; for the 
magistrates and police, who administer the law, 
will always be strict or lax according to the 
general feeling of the society in which they live. 
The best means therefore of securing a proper 
observance of Sunday is to cducato public opinion. 

Litkrathrk. — M any hundreds of volumes have been written 
on Mils subject. A very good account of some HOD will he found 


in Robert Cox, The Literature qf the Sabbath Question, 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 186ft. A few of them arv historical, but. the mass 
are arguments for and against the obligation of the Sabbath, in 
whioh the same ideas (very few) recur over and over again. The 
following short list gives spooiimma of the writings of different 
countries and denominations. The English predominate, for 
England has prod need far more books than ull the other 
countries put together. 

(i.) lxth century. Thomas Aquinas, Expedition of the Com - 
mandmenU . 

(ii.) IMh century ,-- Martin Luther, Larger Catechism and 
other books ; John Calvin, Institutes, bk. ii. oh. viii. ; Philip 
Melanchthon, The Augsburg Confession ; Thomas Cranmer, 
A Confulatiun of Unwritten Verities ; Richard Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical Polity, v. 69-71. 

(iii.) 17th century .— Nicholas Bownde. Sabbathum Veteriset 
Novi Testament i or The True Doctrine of the Sabbath , London, 
1596, «160G : King James I., The Book qf Sports, do. 161s ; 
Francis white, A Treatise of the Sabbath Day, do. 1036 ; 
Peter Heylin, The Hist., of the Sabbath , do. 1636; Hugo 
Grotius, De VerUate Religionis Christiana t, Amsterdam, 1027, 
reprint, Glasgow, 1745, bk. v. ; The Westminster Confcssitm of 
Faith and Catechisms , Ixmdon, 1047, 1648; John Cocccins, 
Indagatio Natures Sabbat i, Leyden. 1658: Edward Stilling- 
fleet, Irenioum , London, 1669 ; Richard Baxter, The Divine 
Appointment of the Lord's Day proved, do. 1071. 

(fv.) isth century. — Thomas Morer, Kupiaxii *H filpa, 
London, 1701; Jonathan Edwards, ‘On the Perpetuity and 
Cb an ye of tho Sabbath,’ Sermons xiii., xtv., xv., in Twenty 
Sermons on Various Subjects, Edinburgh, 1804; Isaac Watts, 
The Holiness of Times, Places and Pcoj>le, Ijondon, 1733, Dis- 
course I. , 1 On the Perpetuity of a Sabbath ’ ; An Act for prevent- 
ing certain Abuses and Profanations on the Lord's Day, 1781 ; 
Decree, of the National Convention of France appointing a new 
Calendar, 1798 ; Beilby Porteous, A Letter to the Clergy qf the 
Diocese of London, liondon, 1789. 

(v.) 19th century. — Report of the Lord's Day Observance 
Society, 1832 ; • Edinensis,' Sunday Railway Travelling, Edin- 
burgh, 1847; J. A. Hessey, Sunday: Us Origin. I list, and 
present Obligations {BL), London, 1800, 61889 ; Report of a 
Committee qf Congress (U.H.A. 1838) ; Report if the Committee 
if the Legislature of New York , on the Judiciary, 1838 ; E. W. 
Hengstenberg, Ober den Taades Ilcrm, Berlin. 1862, Kng. tr. 
London, 1863; Francois PerennAs, De V Institution du 
dimanche , Paris, 1844 ; P. J. Proudhon, De la Celebration 
du dimanche, do. 1848 ; W. F. Crafts, The Sabbath for Man , 
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M. G. Glazkhuook. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS.-— i. Origin. -Tho his- 
tory of tho Sunday school is not tho history of 
religious education. The latter has always ex isted ; 
the former is a modern institution. The Sunday 
school is a voluntary lay organization conducting 
religious instruction in classes on Sunday, gener- 
ally hut not always in church buildings, generally 
but not always as part of a church organization. 
The informal instruction that was probably given 
by teachers in the early Christian communit ies was 
Bomewhat akin to the activity of the Sunday school 
teacher. But the catechetical schools 1 which 
flourished in the poBt-apostolic Church were en- 
tirely different. Moreover, the regular catechizing 
of ciiildren, which was always the duty of the 
minister, albeit a duty very much neglected for 
many centuries, was not a precursor of tho Sunday 
school. Indeed, if it had been thoroughly effec- 
tive and well developed, there might never have 
been a Sunday school. The failure of tho clergy 
thoroughly to systematize and to develop the 
religious education of the children made tho Sun- 
day school necessary. Thus tho Scottish clergy, 
who wore more successful in tho training of children, 
regarded the new institution at first as altogether 
superfluous. The origin of the Sunday school is to 
bo sought in the sporadic efforts of earnost men and 
women to supply some elementary instruction to 
children who wero neglected by the Church. Tho 
most notable instance of such effort, was that of 
Robert liaikcs at Gloucester ; the name 1 Sunday 
school* seems first to have been attached to his 

1 SCC ftrt. OATHCIII'MNN, OAMOIIinUlIKATK. 
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institution ; and there was genetic connexion 
between Raikes’s enterprise and the whole Sunday 
school movement that succeeded. 

a. The period of beginnings.*— [a) Robert Raikes 
and the first Sunday schools . — The national duty 
of universal education was not fully rocognized in 
England until fifty years ago. In the 18th cent* 
education was the privilege of the well-to-do. Even 
the many benefactions which had been provided 
from time to time for the education of the poor 
had become almost universally devoted to the 
children of the middle classes. Moreover, with the 
development of the factory system, the children 
had been forced into labour at a very early age, 
with the result that they grew up in hopeless illit- 
eracy. Among a number of efforts to remedy this 
intolerable condition the most significant was that 
of Robert Raikes, editor of the Gloucester Journal . 
He was a man of generous sympathies, interested in 
various efforts to ameliorate the lot of the unfort- 
unate. His attention was attracted to the vicious 
conduct of the 4 young pagans ’ who were employed 
in the factories during the week, but who were at 
large on Sunday, and who naturally employed 
their single holiday in the only rough recreation 
which they understood. Believing that their 
ignorance was responsible for their depravity, lie 
gathered a number of them into a school and 
secured four women at one shilling per day to in- 
struct them 4 in reading and the Churcii Catechism.’ 
The date of this simple enterprise, which was soon 
copied in numerous towns, is usually set at 1780. 
Sunday schools became bo popular that attention 
was given to them in the Gentleman's Magazine , 
and the various letters in that once influential 
periodical still remain our most important source 
of information regarding the beginning of the 
movement. Wesley, in his itineracy, soon came 
upon Sunday schools in various places, and with 
line insight immediately saw their possibilities. 

(b) The Sunday school in America.— The Ameri- 
can churches were accustomed to hold services in 
the morning and afternoon. There was an 4 inter- 
mission * of an hour or more, during which a simple 
luuc.li was eaten. Naturally this period was often 
used for the catechetical instruction of the 
children, for whom the somewhat solemn services 
provided little that was appropriate. There is no 
evidence that any such practice was at all common 
previous to the Revolution. The catechizing of 
children took place in the schools, in the family, 
and in connexion with the pastoral visits of the 
minister. A large proportion of the children were 
of course altogether neglected. The period of the 
Revolutionary War was not favourable to religious 
education, and the strong influence of France 
tended decidedly away from religion. In the 
general desire of the churches to meet this condi- 
tion, they turned with interest to the new institu- 
tion of the Sunday school, which had been intro- 
duced into the united States from England. It 
was not in America primarily (though it was to 
some extent) a school held on Sunday for illiterate 
children who could not be instructed on week- 
days, but rather a school conducted by the Church 
for religious instruction on the day set apart for 
that pur|>ose. Thus from the beginning tne Sun- 
day school in America was more closely related to 
the Churoh than it was for a long time in England. 
This is not to say that there was not considerable 
opposition in the one country as in the other from 
clergymen who felt the danger of the intrusion of 
inexpert laymen. 

(c) Sunday school organizations . — Within a few 
years of the establishment of the Raikes schools 
organizations for propagating the institution came 
into existence. 

William Fox, a London merchant, had had in oontoiuplation 


A large plan for the gratuitous instruction of the poor. When 
he learned of the Bukes scheme, It seemed to him more practi- 
cal than his own more ambitious project : and he took the leed 
in forming, in 1785, the Society for the Establishment and 
Support of Sunday Schools. In 1796 was organised the Edin- 
burgh Gratis Sabbath School Society. Others were formed in 
other Scottish cities. In 1810 the Hibernian Sunday School 
Society was organised In Dublin. These societies collected 
funds for the establishment of new schools, for the payment of 
teachers, for the purchase of Bibles, spelling-books, eta The 
practice of paying teachers, although continued in a few placet 
for many years, very soon gave way to the volunteer system, 
with the spread of the new Institution. A number of young 
men who were giving their services in the Sunday schools of 
London felt the necessity of mutual help and conference, and 
organised in 1808 the Sunday School Society for this purpose. 
This organisation became the most significant means of develop- 
ing the Sunday school in Great Britain. 

Organisation began in America with the First-Day or Sunday 
School Society at Philadelphia, in 1791. It woe undenomina- 
tional in character and philanthropic in purpose. The visit of 
Albert May of London in 1811 greatly stimulated interest In 
Sunday school organisations. Many of them were formed in 
American cities. After a number of federations of these hod 
been mode, the desire for a national undenominational union 
resulted in the organization in 1824 of the American Sunday 
School Union, which has continued to do effective work to the 
present time. 

(d) Lessons and methods of teaching . — The earli- 
est Sunday school teaching was of the most primi- 
tive sort. Many schools on both sides of the 
Atlantic were obliged to give much of their time to 
the simplest lessons in reading and spelling. Re- 
ligious instruction consisted of the memorizing of 
Scripture, hymns, and catechism, the teacher 
simply listening to the recitation. Soon some 
simple plans of lessons were prepared, with some 
practical appreciation of child religion. Helps to 
the teacher were the Sunday School Repository , or 
Teachers' Magazine , which began in London in 
1813, and the American Sunday School Magazine , 
started in 1824. 

3. Development of the Sunday school in 
America. — (a) Denominational organizations 
The delinite adoption of the Sunday school by the 
Church in America is seen in the steps taken by 
almost all the denominations subsequent to the 
organization of the American Sunday School 
Union to supervise and extend the work within 
their own churches. For example, in 1827 the 
Sunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized in New York City ; Baptist 
and Congregational organizations starting in 1825 
developed into the American Baptist Publication 
Society in 1840, and into the Congregational 
Sabbath School and Publishing Society in 1868. 
The superior church bodies of other denominations 
undertook similar responsibilities. 

(6) The Sunday School as a pioneer religious 
agency.— It is easy in the light of our modern 
educational science to criticize the poor endeavours 
of early religious education, but no history of the 
wonderful development of the Mississippi valley 
would be adequate which failed to recognize the 
social significance of the little Sunday schools that 
went far ahead of the organized Church into the 
pioneer communities. 

In 1829 the American Sunday School Union established its 
first western headquarters at Cincinnati, and In the following 
year resolved at its annual convention to undertake the organiza- 
tion of a Sunday school in every destitute place In the Missis- 
sippi valley. Funds were raised, lay and clerical missionaries 
were appointed, and a notable advance was mode. A single 
missionary in the course of a life of arduous journeying organ- 
ized over 1800 new schools. As it was said of old that where 
ten Hebrews lived there should be a synagogue, so it came to he 
the expectation in Amerioa that, wherever three or four Chris- 
tian families were neighbours, a Sunday school should be started, 
at first in the farm-house, later in the school-house or in the 
court-house. Very many churches of the West had their origin 
in the activities of a few of the laity who had begun religious 
work by the organization of a little Sunday school. 

(c) The International Sunday School Associa- 
tion.— The convention system nas been charac- 
teristic of the American movement. Neighbour- 
hood conventions were held before 1820. Spring- 
ing from the annual meeting of the American 
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Sunday School Union, a national convention of 
Sunday school workers was called in 1832. After 
a very successful session this body adjourned to 
meet the following year. Numerous state and 
county conventions met in the succeeding years, 
until in 1859 a third anrihal convention was called. 
The fourth did not meet until after the Civil War, 
in 1869, and by that time the noted Illinois leaders, 
B. F. Jacobs, Edward Eggleston, J. II. Vincent, 
and D. L. Moody were prominent. While this 
convention was not called international, there were 
delegates from Canada and from the British Isles. 
The samo was true of the fifth convention of 1872, 
at which the uniform lessotm were adopted. The 
movement then became definitely organized as 
international, with delegates from all the states 
and provinces of North America. An official body 
was gradually developed, which supervised the ex- 
tension of the system to state, county, and township 
conventions, meeting annually ana leading up to 
the great triennial gathering. At the eleventh 
convention in 1905 it was resolved to incorporate 
under the name 1 International Sunday School 
Association/ This was done in 1907, headquarters 
being established at Chicago. A completely 
articulated organization exists under an executive 
committee, with a general secretary and a corps of 
superintendents over the various divisions ami 
departments. 

{(1) The. development of the lesson system. — As an 
improvement on mere memorizing, the ‘limited 
lesson’ system came into vogue about 1825. Two 
ears later Alliert Judson published a question* 
ook, which supplied some notes and explanations 
of the selected lessons. In the same year the 
American Sunday School Union issued the Union 
Question- Book, which was followed annually by 
others covering a considerable portion of the Bible. 
Various schemes followed, the result partly of 
private enterprise, partly of denominational zeal. 
There was no adequate direction, ami Sunday 
school leaders felt the need of some unity of effort. 
After much discussion the convention of 1872 
voted to issue a uniform system of lessons for all 
Sunday school pupils. A lesson committee was 
appointed, and great enthusiasm was developed in 
the scheme. The co-operation of the British 
Sunday School Union was secured, and the lessons 
became practically universal. Noted writers pie- 
pared lesson-helps and commentaries; great 
teachers’ meetings were held for the exposition of 
the lesson of the forthcoming Sunday, and the 
public press frequently devoted a column on Satur- 
day to this purpose. 

After twenty years of great external success the 
educational value of the uniform lesson was 
seriously called in question. The subject was 
warmly debated in conventions. At last, in 1908, 
the convention decided, while continuing the uni- 
form lesson, to authorize its lesson committee to 
prepare a thoroughly graded course, to be used by 
such schools as desired it. This has since been 
done, and a scries of text-books has been prepared 
by the various denominations upon the lessons 
thus outlined. 

(e) Teacher training .— It has been recognized 
that most Sunday school teaching has been very 
unsatisfactory. Efforts have boon mode almost 
from the beginning to effect improvement. Tho 
institutes held since 1837 for public school teachers 
were a challenge to the Sunday school, which was 
answered by the development of conferences and 
institutes. The normal class of J. H. Vincent in 
Illinois in 1857 was a model which many followed. 
Courses for normal training of increasing scope 
have been issued, until to-day those published by 
the various denominational societies and prepared 
by educational experts are of very high grade. A 
VOL. xu . —8 


summer school has been established at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, where instruction for pro- 
fessional and lay workers is carried on during the 
vocation season. 

(/) The Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Denominations. — The activity of the various 
denominations in Sunday school work has very 
markedly developed during tho last thirty years, 
until there has grown up a professional body of 
editors and secretaries representing the more 
definitely Church point of view. These leaders, 
feeling the need or a common expression of the 
denominational responsibility for religious educa- 
tion, organized in 1910 tho Suuday School Council 
of Evangelical Denominations. Annual meetings 
are held, at which important problems of educa- 
tional policy and ad ministration are discussed. 
Tho existence of such a representative l>ody natur- 
ally raised tho question of future responsibility 
for the making of the lessons for tho Sunday school 
world. The lesson committee has therefore been 
reconst itutod, and now consists of eight members 
selected from the international association, eight 
members selected by the council, and one member 
selected by each denomination having a lesson 
committee. 

(g) The emphasis on religions education . — Tim 
Iasi quarter of a century has been marked by a 
growing emphasis upon the more serious educa- 
tional responsibility of the Church. This was Been 
in tho demand for tho graded curriculum. In 
addition to the international lessons, several very 
significant courses of study have been produced, 
notably the Constructive Studies of the University 
of Chicago Press, the Completely Graded Series of 
Scribner, and several series of various denomina- 
tions. In 1903 was organized the Religious Educa- 
tion Association to promote tho educational ideal 
in religion and the religious ideal in education. 
The Association holds annual conventions or con- 
ferences, conducts studies and surveys, publishes a 
magazine, gathers in itsotlices in Chicago all signi- 
ficant material on religious education, and con- 
ducts an extensive correspondence of advico and 
stimulus on problems in this field. Several 
denominations have established Boards of Relig- 
ious Education, which are undertaking the super- 
vision of the entire educational work of the Church. 
Leaders of great ability are being selected as 
secretaries. In some eases these boards are pre- 
paring new and specially graded curricula. 

The numerous agencies of religious education 
are being co-ordinated in tho more progressive 
churches under a professional director of religions 
education. He is becoming the educational 
minister of the Church. Some colleges and uni- 
versities and most theological seminaries have 
established chairs of religious education, by means 
of which a trained professional force is being 
developed and scientific work in religious education 
is being undertaken. An extensive literature has 
already lieen produced, both technical and popular. 

4 . British developments.— (a) The Sunday School 
Union. — The parent society in London developed 
into a nation-wide enterprise. In 1821 there were 
four metropolitan auxiliaries and sixty provincial 
unions, besides the Sunday School Society of Ireland 
and the Sabbath School Union of Scotland. The 
reports of that year show 4000 schools with 30*000 
teachers, and 500,000 scholars. In 1823 infant schools 
were added for children below the ordinary Sunday 
school age, as in 1811 Thomas Charles of Bala, the 
Welsh Methodist leader, had already established 
adult schools. The latter subsequently became 
known as senior classes, and in time both infant 
and senior branches became part of a completely 
organized school. The Union celebrated its jubilee 
in 1853 by inaugurating a fund for the erection of 
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a permanent building. In 1862, at tlie time of the 
International Exhibition in London, n general 
Sunday school convention was held, attended by 
delegates from all over the British Isles, as well 
oh from the Continent, the United States, and the 
Colonies. British Sunday schools were accustomed 
to meet in the morning and in the afternoon, and 
the Union had prepared annually a double series 
of lessons. Beginning with 1874, the British 
Lessons Committee co-operated with the American 
Committee in the production of the international 
series of lessons. 

In 1880 was celebrated the centenary of Sunday 
schools throughout the United Kingdom, and a 
great convention was held in London to which 
delegates came from all over the world. As a 
result of this enlarged interest, the Union modified 
its constitution so as to liecome thoroughly national 
in character, representation to the counties l>eing 
extended in 1890. 

During the last thirty years the Union has 
developed a very significant philanthropic work, 
including country homes for poor scholars, a home 
of rest for lady teachers, a children’s convalescent 
home, etc. 

(b) Educational progress . — In tho second quarter 
of the 10th cent, a forward movement in the science 
and art of pedagogy began in Scotland. David 
Stow organized tho Glasgow Normal School for the 
training of teachers. Believing that the same 
principles could be applied to religious education, 
he published in 1826 a training system. Tho 
Union published in 1837 Popular Education , or a 
Normal School Manual. In 1856 a training class 
was organized at Pimlico. An attempt was made 
in 1861 to establish a college for Sunday school 
teachers, but it was found more feasible to develop 
a system of standardizing examinations. The 
colloge was finally established in 1899, and the 
examination system adapted to this organization. 
In addition to the publication of lessons and tho 
encouragement of teacher training, the Union has 
developed a considerable literature for teachers 
and scholars, a separate building being required 
for this phase of its work. 

World Sunday school work. ---The Sunday 
school spread naturally through the English-speak- 
ing world. Various efforts were made, beginning 
os early as 1815, to establish it on the Continent, 
but with slight success. The convention in London 
in 1862, at the earnest solicitation of Albert Wood- 
ruir, undertook a continental propaganda. Sunday 
schools were established in all European countries. 
This movement was promoted by the world’s con- 
ventions which met in Ixmdon in 1889, in St. Louis 
in 1893, in London in 1898, in Jerusalem in 1904, 
in Kome in 1907, in Washington in 1910, in Zurich 
in 1913. At Konic the World Sunday School 
Association was organized, with American ancl 
British sections. Missionary work in China, India, 
S. Africa, ami Europe was assigned to tho British 
section ; in Japan, Korea, the Philippines, S. 
America, and in the Muslim fields to the American 
section. The Association reported at Zurich the 
world Sunday school membership as 30,015,037. 
with 310,057 schools, and 2,669,630 officers and 
teachers. 

6. Non- Protestant Sunday schools.— The Roman 
Catholic Church has adapted the Sunday school to 
its system, though without relinquishing the con- 
trol to lay leadership. In the Hebrew Reformed 
Synagogue the Sunday school, generally under 
paid teachers, has l»ocome very effective. Among 
the Latter-Day Saints an excellent system of 
religious education has been developed, including 
the Sunday school. The Christian Science churches 
have established Sunday schools especially for 
children. 
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SUNNITES.— i. Distribution. - Islam is at 
present divided into two great unevenly divided 
sections. The Shiahs (q.v.) are found in Persia 
and among the masses in India ; the Sunnites in 
tho Turkish empire as it was prior to the Great 
War, in N. Africa, Egypt, other parts of Africa, 
Central Asia, Afghanistan, India, China, and tho 
East Indies. In India the ruling class is of 
Sunnite faith ; in the Turkish empire there are 
numbers of Shfahs of the better class who make a 
point of concealing their religious convictions. 
The Muhammadan population of the world is 
estimated to tie about 221,000,000, and of this 
total it is reckoned that about 15,000,000 are 
Shiahs ; the rest are Sunnis. The Ib&dls (q.v.) of 
E. Arabia and N. and E. Africa are not relatively 
numerous and are neither Shfah nor Sunnite 
inasmuch as they claim descent from the KMrijite 1 
schism of the early Umayyad period. The Zaiditex 
(q.v.) of Yemen, though of Shiah origin, are on 
terms of fellowship with the Sunnites of Arabia. 

2. The term 4 Sunnite * and the early attitude 
towards the sunnah. - -The Sunnite is the follower 
of the surmah (‘ form/ 4 outline/ * mode/ 4 usage’), 
or the view and usage of the Prophet. The issuo 
implied in the use of the term is os to how new 
demands of thought are to lie satisfied and new 
situations are to be met. The party of the sunnah 
contended that, where the Qur’an did not fully 
and clearly provide direction, the inquirer should 
seek trustworthy information as to what Muham- 
mad had said on the subject, what his action had 
been with relation to it, or wbat be hail approved 
in others. 'Hie sunnah of the Prophet would lie 
found emlwlied in a tradition ( hndith ), and it was 
of tho highest importance that the trustworthiness 
of traditions should be certified. They were 
tested, not by their intrinsic probability or by 
their consixtency with other reports, but solely by 
the reputed reliability of the suocession of persons 
through whom they had been handed down. If 
the \rnad, or chain of guarantors, had no un- 
reliable members, the contents of a tradition were 
considered to furnish unimpeachable support for 
the opinion or course of action on behalf of which 
they nod been oited. This mode of arriving at the 
sunnah of the Prophet opened the way to tho 
wholesale fabrication and perversion of traditions 
to suit the needs of persons hard pressed for argu- 
ments on bohalf of causes honest or dishonest. 
Aba Uanlfah (t 150 A.H.) seems to have felt that 
tradition as a basis of sumxnrt was not sufficient. 
Possibly, as a Persian he lacked the Arab’s respect 
for this mode of proof and sought a more rational 
method, hut what determined his attitude to an 
1 8 <k? art. KhawXeij. 
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even greater degree was probably the notoriously 
untrustworthy manner in which traditions were 
produced, ife preferred to resort directly to tho 
Qur’an and, whore it was not explicit, to decide 
according to his own view of what might fairly Ini 
inferred from its teaching as bearing on the 
question in hand. This method of obtaining direc- 
tion involved two principles which tho party of the 
sunnah for a long time viewed with distrust, viz. 
ra'y, or independent personal judgment, and qiyds, 
argument from the analogy of known cases to 
secure direction for new cases. Both of thoso were 
thought to imply disrespect towards inspired 
authority. Abe IJanifah went farther than this in 
the readiness which he showed to depart from tho 
written authority of the Qur’an and the direction 
given by the sunnah . Even when thoso gave a 
clear decision, or whore the principle of qiyds gave 
a definite instruction, the situation might suggest 
a better viow or a wiser course of action. To 
follow such a suggestion was a duty. The prin- 
ciple here implied is termed istihsdn , preference, 
or asking for tne better thing. It involves personal 
independent judgment (ra’y) to a greater degree 
than the employment of qiyds does and is still 
more inconsistent with the early view of tho party 
of tho sunnah ('Ahlu-’s-Sunnah). Malik ibn OVnos 
(t 170 A.H.) lived in tho atmosphere of tradition at 
Medina, and tradition had more weight with him 
than with Ahd Qarufah. Still, where traditions 
were being forged at the rate he know and for the 
purposes of which he was aware, thoro was room 
lor a principle of decision in legal and doctrinal 
questions which would protect Islam against in- 
jury through capricious or irrational judgments. 
MiUik, therefore, admitted the rule of xsti^ldh, the 
seeking of the public welfare, which might over- 
ride tho dictation of the Sacred Book and the 
sunnah . Tho strict party of the sunnah opposed 
thin rule, os it had the liberal practice of Abfl 
tfanifah ; both allowed too much room to ra'y. 
To men accustomed to earlier conditions, when the 
absence of a sunnah which might cover all cases 
loft room for decision on other grounds, tho mere 
multiplying of traditions did not afford a sufficient 
reason for surrendering methods of obtaining 
guidance which had been followed when traditions 
were not available. Meanwhile the uninformed 
masses of Islam were strongly Inclined to tho 
simpler method of appeal to external authority. 
Qiyds, istihsdn , islifldh , and m’y were too human, 
and hence too feeble and erring. The future of 
Islam largely depended on whether free scholarship 
(ra'y) or authority (sunnah) became tho ruling 
factor in the community, whether the need of tho 
Muslims was to be conceived according to the view 
of intelligent leaders or to that of tho great body 
of tho peoplo with its clinging to old-established 
ways. 

3. The Mu'tazilite reaction.— The traditional 
and rationalistic tendencies both went on develop- 
ing, and tho mutual antagonism between them 
was intensified. The rationalistic party became 
recognized as a party which favoured ra'y, lont 
its approval to Greek philosophy and Christian 
culture, and regularly employed the Aristotelian 
method of arriving at truth. The earlier khalifahs 
of the Abbasid dynasty had been interested in 
these things, hut they becamo established and 
officially approved under the khalifah al-Ma’rafln 
(t 218 a.h.).' In the last year of his reign he 
instituted an inquisition against the traditionalists. 
This inquisition (ahMihna) went on for sixteen 
years (218-234 A.H.), and, while it lasted, the 
orthodox suffered soverely and their leaders wore 
often under peril of death. This period of persecu- 
tion, with the strennons controversies which it 
witnessed, settlod tho characteristic marks of the 


ator Sunn! belief and also brought out and 
sharpened the weapons by which rationalism 
sought to destroy the positions of tho ’Ahlu-’s- 
Suiiuah. Thu latter applied to their opponents 
:ho nnmo MuTaxilah, ‘ dissenters * or ‘ scccdcrs.’ 
It was a name which had Inioii used in a favour- 
able sense of pious ascetics or hermits, hut in tho 
late '2nd cent. A.H. it was given an unfavourable 
significance and came to mean heretics. On the 
one side were the 'Ahlu-’s-Sunnah, and opposed to 
them were the ’Ahlu-’r-Ra'y, the Mu'tazilah. Tho 
fundamental question for both parties was the true 
conception of God. Was the view held by the one 
party or tho other a view which did justice to the 
unity of the Supremo Being ? Was it one which 
Adequately set forth and protected His character 
as a perfect Being ? Tho Mu'tazilah, as their ortho- 
dox antagonists called them, were proud to desoribo 
themselves as the • party of the (divine) unity and 
justice 1 ('Ahlu-'t-Tawhiii waVadl). They charged 
tho party of the sunnah with a contradiction of 
both these divine virtues. 

Connected with these fundamental issuus were others of 
sufficiently vital importance but subordinate to them. The 
question os to tho souroe of authority for belief and conduct 
required to be solved. The party of the Qur'&n and sunnah 
insisted upon a litoral conformity to thoso two nourcos, while 
the Mu'tazilah demanded that belief and oonduct should bo 
consistent with reason, and the method by winch the rational 
view was to bo tested was that of tho Aristotelian logic. This 
science was known by the term kaldm (a. «.), and those who 
relied upon it were designated Mutakaliimun — descriptions 
without intrinsic stigma, but acquiring in the hands of the 
orthodox Sunnites tne unpleasant implication of heresy and 
heretics respectively. The Mu'tazilah nevertheless woro proud 
to oall themselves r Ahlu-'l-'Aql, * tho party of reason,* and folt 
that only by reason could one reach a worthy view of God and 
of man’s duty to Him. The Qur'&n was saved from almurd 
Interpretations and became a real guldo for reasonable beings 
only as it was subjected to a rational process of study. Litoral 
aocoptanco of the text hod led tho orthodox to proclaim the 
dogma of the uncreated and eternal nature of tho Qur’an, and 
as a party in this early time they applied the dogma even to tho 
letters and words of tne book as wntfcen and to the sounds of 
tho uttered recitation or reading. It was in the controversy 
regarding the uncreated nature of the Qur’an that Ahmad ibn 
Hanhal (<7.v.) appeared as the outstanding champion of tho 
traditional view. When pressed by tho Mu'tazilito argument to 
tho offoct that the human media and the Inanimate records 
were obviously not unlimited in either nature or duration, his 
answer was that the book declared itself to be (or, rather, God 
in the book declared it to be) kaldm AUdh , i.$. the word or 
speech of God, which was inseparably and uninterruptedly an 
attribute (♦(fa) of God. It could not be dissociated from tho 
thought of God and the divine reason and was therefore oternal. 
This polemic instantly raised tho question of tho divine attri- 
butes (qifdt). Was the kaldm Alldh to l>o conceived as an 
entity independent as to essence from the being or oBsenco of 
God? Were all the attributes entitles in this sense? On tho 
basis of the statements of the Qur’&n the party of the sunnah 
persistently argued for the affirmative. The Mu'tazilah charged 
them with giving God a partner (shirk). It was polytheism 
to assert that there were other eternal entitles beside God. 
The Qur'&n text should not be interpreted in such a sunso as to 
violate tho unity of God and * associate * other beings with Him. 
It should be explained in an allegorical sense (ta'unl) where tho 
literal sense would involve irreverence or what was irrational. 
The orthodox rejoinder relentlessly attacked the presumptuous 
sotting up of ra'y over tho kaldm AUdh. It surely was tho 
greater sin that the creature should venture to set aside tho 
plain words whloh God hAd spoken because to him they seemed 
absurd. The ambiguity of tne terms used in the controversy 
unado agreement between the two parties impossible. 1 Word 
of God ‘ meant one thing for Ahmad ibn Itanhal and a very 
different thing for his persecuting inquisitors. For him to 
claim that his Qur’an was uncreated, and for them to reply that 
their Qur’&n was created, must necessarily have left each when; 
ho was before tho argument. The sunnah party suffered much 
ridicule at tho hands of their opponents because of their readi- 
ness to accept all the anthropomorphisms of thu Qur’an as 
precise descriptions of fact. They boldly taught that God sat. 
on a throne, possessed sight, smell, hearing, etc., though they 
grow more cautious as the controversy wore on and pressed for 
verbal acceptance of the Quran teachings, with a consent to 
leave questions os to how such things could be with God fliiu- 
Belf to moke plain later or not to make plain as lie chose. It 
was to be an acceptance 4 without seeing how ’ (bihl kaifa, or, 
contracted, balkaifa). Connected with this subject of the 
anthropomorphic attributes and acts of God in t ho Qur’an is that 
of the possibility of actually seeing God, as Urn Quran declares. 
If the saints see God, it is implied thul the anthropomorphic 
view is literally true ; if it is not true, they do not soe Him. 

O110 more element in the Mu'tazilite controversy 
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remains to be noticed. The party of the sunnah 
held the characteristic Arab view that the will of 
Allfth was the all -determining source of change 
and activity in the world. The ‘ party of 'aqV 
allowed to man the capacity to initiate action and 
placed upon him the responsibility for his choice. 
Because of their attitude on this special point, the 
Mu'tazilah are classed as Qadarites (believers in 
free will). Their argument attacked the orthodox, 
particularly on the ground that they held man 
responsible for his acts and nevertheless denied 
that he was free. Freedom he might seem to 
have, but it was only illusory ; in reality his suits 
were created by God, without whom nothing 
happened. This orthodox contention the Mu* tazilah 
repudiated as involving injustice to man and also 
as implying an insulting impeachment of God’s 
justice. 

4. Re-establishment of orthodoxy.— The Mu- 

tazilite controversy was summarily terminated by 
the khalifah al-Mutawakkil in 234 A.H. He 
reversed the liberal policy of his predecessors, 
declared the doctrines that they had championed 
to he offences against the State, and proclaimed 
the orthodox views to represent the official opinions 
which alone would be tolerated in Islam. This 
official endorsement of the ’Ahlu-VSunnah has 
been maintained in Islam down to the present. 
The dogmatic beliefs of the persecuted orthodox 
are held bv both Sunnites and Shfahs, and the 
Sunni khalifate has regularly stood sponsor for 
them. There is no doubt that the Mu'tazilito 
kh/ilifahs of the Mibna period represented a 
relatively small minority in the Muslim world of 
their time and that al-Mutawakkil was wise not 
to continue his support of their views in the face 
of an adverse popular sentiment. Tradition and 
Qur’An retained their hold upon the masses, to 
whom their directness and their clear mandatory 
accent appealed os mere reflective opinion could 
hardly hope to do. The great body of Islam 
ranged itself behind the orthodox khallfahs . and 
the Mu'tazilah tend to disappear little by little. 
The free-thinking teachers notwithstanding give 
the traditional theologians a great deal of trouble, 
in spite of the smallness of their numbers. It was 
easy to make a system based on literal interpreta- 
tions appear ridiculous when attacked by means of 
keen dialectic, and the orthodox tenacity and 
insistence did not prevent their partisans from 
feeling an awkward discomfort when they were 
forced to evade rather than answer the attacks 
made upon them. Tt will he readily understood 
that the man who enabled them to inflict genuine 
defeat upon their opponents, Abu'M,Iasan al- 
Ash'ari ( q.v .), would seem to the orthodox to be 
almost a prophet when he arrived. 

5 . Abil’ (-Hasan al- Ash' an— Al-Ash'ari had been 
long trained in the views and arguments of the 
Mutakallims, and there is some plausibility in 
the legend which represents him as using their 
method against his own teacher al-Jubba'i to the 
discomfiture of the latter. He had apparently 
oome to see that the Aristotelian logic was valu- 
able, not for the discovery of truth, but for making 
explicit the significance of propositions which were 
taken for granted and for the confutation of false 
arguments. It became (dear to him that religion 
could not he built securely upon kaldm t a formal 
science. The foundation must be in revelation 
through inspired men and media, through prophets 
and sacred writings. Feeling that, in spite of their 
poor logic, the party of the sunnah had founded 
Islam upon the true bAsis, that tradition was a 
genuinely trustworthy means of communicating 
revealed guidance from age to ago, and that the 
consensus of the Muslim community {ijma) ex- 
pressed through its leaders was more reliable than 


the jndgment of the individual Mutakallim, al- 
Ash'ari returned to the orthodox faith which he 
seems to have inherited from his forbears in the first 
instance. He came baok converted through his 
own employment of kaldm against itself, and 
naturally he made use of the weapon from that 
time (300 A.H.) forward to disprove the views of 
the Mu'tazilah and to develop into a system the 
orthodox doctrine. 

6 . The principle of consensus.— The principle of 
consensus operated more largely from the days of 
al-Ash ari onward. It was Ash-Shafi'I (t 204 A.H.) 
who first made extensive use of it in his teaching 
and was prepared to accept it as a guide where the 
Qur’an and sunnah failed to afford direction. His 
preference for ijmfi was approved only with re- 
serve by the rigid Qanbalite orthodoxy of the 3rd 
century. Al- Bukhari’s strictness in the criticism 
of hnaiths and his refusal to give an opinion on 
the human utterance of the Qur’an are possibly 
alike based upon an employment of the ijma. 
The principle has a bearing upon the division of 
Islam into Sunnites and Shiahs. In the days of 
the early Ash' ari to school this division, which is 
based, not upon dogmatic differences of a genuine 
religious character, but upon a divergent view of 
the khalifate, had not yet taken place, and the 
ijmfC embraced the whole Muslim community. 
When the division came, it was recognized that 
the ’Ahlu-’a-Sunnah lay beyond the boundaries of 
the Persian empire as organized under the Safawids 
jA.l). 1502), and that irma had a sense and a bind- 
ing force in Sunnite Islam which it did not have 
in Persia. The Persian Muslims readily accord 
the name Sunnis to their rivals and accept Shi* ah 
as a proper term by which to describe themselves. 
Ijma is especially a Sunnite principle and has 
guided the leading movements and changes of 
Sunnite Islfim during many centuries. There is 
no need of its use among the Shi'ahs, where appeal 
is made to the inspired authority of the imams as 
it is voiced through their mujtahids . 

In spite of the fact that the IJanhallte school, so powerful In 
the tod cent, of Islam, is now almost a negligible quantity, al- 
Ash'ari, the founder of the Sunnite theological system, was an 
anient IlanhaliUi after his conversion and died in that faith 
(320 A. 11 .). It is necessary to say, however, that the views 
which are now held by all tne Sunnite schools are the founder's 
views as somewhat liberalised by the Ash'arite school after his 
death. There is evidence to show that the cast-iron system 
Into which the great teacher name back at the time of his 
conversion from Mii'tozilism was modified through the very 
kaldm influence which he brought with him. It was probably 
al-Ash'ari’s thought to employ kaldm for purely apologetic 
pursues, hut his followers gave much more scope to the 
principle of the censeusus than he seems to have thought of. 
The ' Six Correct Hooks ’ of traditions ( Kitiibu Sittah ), of which 
the two great Sahih# of ol-Bukh&ri and Muslim are the most 
essential authorities, contain the only generally accepted evi- 
dence as to the sunnah, but in the application of the sunnah 
the principle of the ijma , used In accordance with the scholastic 
method introduced by al-Ash'ari, has made it possible to leavo 
far Irchlnd the strict views of law held by the triumphant 
IJanbalite school of the 3rd Muslim century. That kind of 
unchanging orthodoxy would not have preserved the unity of 
Isl&tn as it has l>een preserved among the Sunnites. Modern 
Ijfanbalites are the consistent successors of the early (fonhalite 
school before al-Ash'ari, but they exert little Influence. Sunnite 
Isl&tn is an Islam to which the liberal views of the {Ianifltes and 
the moderate views of the Mftlikites and Sh&fi'ites have had less 
and lees difficulty in adjusting themselves as time has passed, 
so that in opinion and practice unity and even a large measure 
of uniformity have come to prevail. The Ilanbalite domination 
of the Sunni sect became at once impossible with the admission 
of the kaldm method and the broader understanding of the 
ijmd‘. Tlie schools differ, as they have always differed, in the 
extent to which they recognize certain liberal principles and 
attitudes of mind. Analogy {qjyds) and judgment according to 
personal opinion ( ta'y , and, in special relations, istifysdn, or 

S reference for a better view) play a large part in the administra- 
on of tfanlflte law, a less important part among the N. African 
M&likites, and a small part in the Sh&fl'ite communities of 
Isl&m. But the difference Is within the region of fiqh and not 
within that of dogmatic opinion. 

7. Triumph of Ash'arite theology.— The process 
of liberalizing the orthodox ayatem of al-Ash'ari 
muwt have 1)een somewhat rapid in the century 
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following his death. Towards the end of tho 4th 
cent. A.li. there seems to have been a disposition 
to allow kalthn to ran riot in Baghdad, where wo 
read of tlieologiana who were willing to argue 
questions without reference to the traditional 
authorities of Islam. Even in the West the great 
thinkers, excluding Ibn IJuzm {q.v.) as almost a 
sole exception, gave themselves more and more to 
a philosophical account of religion and at the same 
time realized painfully that they had parted 
company with accepted orthodox views. Men 
like Ibn 'fufail and Averrocs (qq.v.) in the late 
6 th cent. A.H. have one system for the masses 
and another teaching for the instructed few. 
Nevertheless one may say that, in spite of ex- 
cesses, the Ash'arite school had definitely imposed 
its view's and method upon tho Muslim world 
before the end of tho 11th cent, of our Christian 
era. The liberty of thought which al-Ash'ori had 
secured for Islam had developed by that time a 
controversial intolloctualism which left no place 
for intuition or mysticism in religion, and ortho- 
doxy was in serious danger of losing the sympathy 
of the masses. A new emphasis was called for in 
order to supply a corrective to the general ration- 
alism which prevailed. 

8 . Al-Gh&zdli. 1 — Al-GhaziiJl (1506 A.H.Jwasby 
nature an intensely religious man to whom tho 
truth was the greatest of all possessions. It was 
for him life’s supreme concern to solve the problem 
of Ultimate Reality in such a way as to bo satisfied 
that he enjoyed contact, response, and fellowship 
with it. lie was convinced that, what he sought 
could not bo given by an acceptance of truth on 
mere external authority, a point to which, in spite 
of his dependence upon kaldm , al-Ash'ari still 
held. He saw that the Mutakallims could 
proceed to their conclusions only as they took for 
granted certain propositions which they did not 
prove, and that, when they had said all, the seeker 
had in possession only a system of logical inferences 
and not at all an experience of the ultimately real. 
Not because it was a last resort or because he was 
in despair of finding anything better, al-Ghazali 
turned to Sfitism. lie made a full and sympathetic 
trial of the Safi discipline, after having tried other 
ways, and was convinced that the Sans {q.v.) had 
solved the problem of the soul’s quest. Man 
craved a satisfying revelation and a satisfying 
communion witli God; he received both through 
faithful conformity to the Sufi ideal and per- 
sistent openness to receive higher communications. 
Al-Ghazali was a moderate Sufi who was ready to 
give due weight to reason within its own limits, 
and who recognized the ethical and religious duties 
of the common life. His pre-eminent gifts and 
virtues— -for he was one of the finest characters as 
well as one of the greatest minds which Islam has 
produced — have made his solution of the religious 

S roblem exceedingly inlluential down to our own 
ay. §ttfism became a i>ower far beyond the 
borders of the dervish organizations ; the extreme 
dependence upon rationalism was checked ; tho 
emotional factors in human nature were provided 
for with due regard to ethical and religious con- 
duct. Probably no teacher since the days of the 
Prophet has afforded to Muslims a better illus- 
tration of the possibilities of their own faith. 
Sunnites generally admit a great indebtedness to 
him, and his works are standard texts in the 
training of orthodox theologians ['ulamn). 

9 . Sunnites and Shi'ahs. — The distinction be- 
tween Shiahs ami Sunnis has its roots in the 
dispute iKJtween the'Alids and IJnmyyadH in the 
years which followed the khalifah ’Uthm.'iifH 
assassination (35 A.H.). In its origin it has noth- 
ing to do with the religion founded by Muhammad, 
1 Of. art. Ethics and Morality (Muslim), | 7. 


but rather is occupied with the |K>litical question 
of the succession to the leadership of the Muslim 
community. At first the 'Alids on their side 
claimed that they were tho legitimate khalifaiis 
because they were descended from the Prophet’s 
daughter Eiitimah and his cousin and intimate 
companion, 'All. Tho Umayyads on their part 
claimed a nomination by the choice of the Muslims 
themselves and as a further title claimed kinship 
with the Prophet os being of the Hashimito family. 
Later the 'Alids stood for the claims of descent 
against all claims of right to office because of the 
popular choice. This difference still marks off the 
Slii'ah political theory from that held among tho 
Sunnites. 

(a) Theory of the khalif ate.-— 1 There is, moreover, 
an old standing difference between the Sunnites 
and Shi’ahs as to the functions of tho khnhfah . 
Among the Sunnites the khalifah is a political 
ruler essentially, while from the first the 'A lid 
party regarded the Prophet's successor os a religi- 
ous guide and therefore preferred to designate linn 
as the imam of the Muslim community. It was 
assumed that his physical descent from the Prophet 
secured to him not merely divine rights, but also 
a divino endowment of grace and wisdom. No 
such assumption was held by the Sunnites with 
relation to their khalifah#. They were chosen 
from among the believers and could claim no 
supernatural qualifications. Their authority was 
conferred by the Muslim community and carried 
witli it no implication of pre-eminent saintliness 
or infallibility. The Sunnite attitude towards the 
khalifa hs differs greatly from that of the Shi'ahs 
towards the ivuims. The personal qualities and 
public -influence of the khallfahs have been largely 
determinative of the respect shown to them. 
Among the Shi'ahs the office hallows the occupant, 
and the imams are regarded with the deepest 
religious veneration. The Sunnite khalifah# by 
law are required to be of the Prophet's tribe, the 
Quraish ; tne imams were chosen from the still 
more narrow circle of the Prophet’s immediate 
family. 

Since the twolfth (mdm, Muhammad Ibn aM,Iasnn, din- 
appeared in the middle of the Hrd rent, a.ii., the line of visihlo 
imams has been suspended, hut then- han never been a legal 
reason why Lhu Sunni khalifato should be interrupted, an it has 
always been possible for the Muslim community to And an 
eligible candidate and to uominato him, provided circumstances 
did not interpose a physical hindrance. Tim ml\Arui of Turkey 
have assumed to lie the khal\fahs of the I'rophet and have taken 
to themselves the exclusive title pertaining to that office, Kinir 
al-Mu'minlna, 1 Commander of the Faithful/ since the tune of 
the Ottoman conquest of Egypt in a.d. 1612. As they arc not 
of Arab race, let alone of t^urainhite lineage, there is no tsisi* in 
luw for tho Ottomun claim. The rtrst null tin (Selim I.) to assunio 
the title Justified Ids act on the ground of a surrender of his 
rights on the part of the last ’Abbasid khalifah, al-Mulawukkil 
II., who at the time of the conquest of Egypt was attached to 
the court of the Mumluk mllantt and was recognized by them 
as the spiritual head of Islam. Tho Ottoman have 

retained In their own persons the dual authority temporal and 
spiritual which tho Muniluks hod divided, and the principle of 
tne consensus seems to have permitted the 'ulamd to legalize 
the departure from the law of the khalifat© as settled by the 
sunnah. They have accepted the transfer of the ’Abbasid rights 
to SulJAn Selim as giving a title, and have regarded it ns forti- 
lled by other considerations, vis. the Ottoman conquest of 
Muslim domain, the control of the sacred cities, and the pos- 
session of relics of the Prophet. The miltitn has marie a con- 
cession to traditional sentiment In constituting the chief mufti 
in Constantinople os shaikh ul- / sltim, or highest spiritual 
authority over all believers. This functionary, nevertheless, 
derives his power from the sultan who appoints him, though it 
is to bo admitted Lluit the choice of the 'ulamd practicully 
settles the ap|Kiintiiictit. All questions affecting Islam lire con- 
sidered by tiie shaikh ul Islam, and are subject to his decision 
as promulgated by a fat mi issuing from him. Tho other condi- 
tions recognized by Sunnite authorities as binding in the elec- 
tion of a k/itihfti/t are that he shall he of adult years, of sane 
mind, of free condition, a man versed in the learning of Islam, 
and a capable administrator who will rule justly. In contrast 
to the Shi'ahs, the Sunni doctors have always recognized Ahft 
Uakr. Timur, and Tthm&n, the first successors of the Prophet, 
as genuine khallfahs ( al-Khutafd ar-rmhiduu) together with 
the fourth khalifah 'All, who of course is allowed to lie a legiti- 
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mate luocewor by the Sht'iih sect also. For ‘Ali and hie suo 
cemon in the im&mate the Bunnis have much respect on account 
ot their reputation for either piety or learning, though they do 
not admit the HhVah claim of supernatural gifts or divine rights 
as belonging to them. 

(b) Enmity betivcen Sunnites and Shiahs . — The 
intense hatred between Sunnis and Slri'alis os dis- 
tinct sects dates from the time when the Shi’ahs 
were constituted a separate political organization 
by tho foundation of the Snfawid empire of Persia 
in A.D. 1502. Tho fault in this mutual hitter feel- 
ing is greater on the Hlri'ah side than on that of the 
Sunnites, but the treatment of Persian pilgrims to 
Mecca has been an enduring irritation, and in 
earlier times tho military aggression of the Turkish 
8ul(dns gave occasion for resentment in Persia. 
As has l)eon pointed out above, there are many 
individual Muslims of Shi'ah connexion in the 
Turkish empire, and, either because of fin acquired 
indifference or oftener because of their practice of 
taqiyah (concealment of fuitli), they suffer no 
jMjrsoiial inconvenience at the hands of their Sunnite 
neighbours. The proposal of Nadir Shah in the 
18th cent., that a reunion of Islam be brought 
about by admitting the Shf aim to fellowship with 
the Sunnis as a lift h orthodox school, was prompted 
by tho world-amhition of that ruler and was met 
hv vigorous and successful opposition on the part 
of the Persian mujtahids and mullahs . 

(e.) Position as to the sumiah.—'Wo dilfercnce 
between the Sunnites and the Shi'ahs does not 
consist in tho acknowledgment of the sunnah of 
the Prophet by the former and its denial by the 
latter. The title of the Sunnis to have the oldest, 
and the most thoroughly tested body of traditions 
is not questioned, but the Shi'ahs also have their 
sunnah , whoso authorities are the acknowledged 
hadith collections of the sect. Keating upon these 
recognized standards, tho Shi'ah teachers claim 
that they alone have the genuine sunnah, while 
the Sunnite version, they allege, has been inverted 
so as to furnish arguments against the claims of 
'All and his sons to the succession of tho Prophet. 
The corruption of the sunnah for any such purpose 
liy tho Sunnites is exceedingly unlikely, while the 
evidence of tho manipulation of traditions by the 
Shi'ahs to support their own side is considered to 
ho fairly clear. In tho interpretation and adapta- 
tion of tho sunnah to new relations tho Sunnites 
are guided by the consensus (ijma') and analogy 
(ffiyas), while tho Shi'ahs claim to lie alone rightly 
guided in their following of the sunnah , inasmuch 
as they havu enjoyed the infallible instruction of 
the imams either in person or since the line bos 
been suspended by the iuerrant communication 
of their word and will through the mujtahids. 
According to the sunnah view, there can be no 
mujtahids in Islam since the death of the last great 
ortliodox founder in the 3rd cent. A.lf. The term 
an employ ed in Sunni circles is limited to the great 
imams of tho earlier centuries who founded the 
four orthodox schools and laid on indisputable 
foundations the theology and law of Islam. Since 
their day no teacher's opinions have justified thorn- 
selves as a permanent basis for faith and life. 

to. Changes in Sunnite Islam. — In theory 
Sunnite Islam is tied up to the Ash' ante system, 
and because of that it is thought to Is*. fated to 
intellectual stagnation. The facts show that from 
the time of al Ash'ari himself Micro w;im some 
modification of the founder's positions, and with 
the contribution made by aid iliazali one may say 
that the modification amounts to n materially 
altered view point and the introduction of a new 
and revolutionary emphasis which laid stress upon 
intuitive and emotional factors in religious experi- 
ence. The necessities of the historical situation 
have repeatedly remlerod nugatory the theoretical 
requirements of Sunnite orthodoxy. Where 


Muslims live under Christian government*, as in 
India, the law of the khalifate has to yield place 
to the obligations of political loyalty, the duty 
imposed by the jihad is in most cases unfulfilled, 
and the zak&t must be modified, especially as to 
the authority to whom it is to Ikj turned over and 
the mode and purpose of its distribution. With 
the universal recognition of saint-worship and the 
cult of relics, the dogma of the unity of Cod and 
tiie law against idolatry (shirk) are violated, and 
the sufficiency of the canonical authorities, the 
Qur’an and sunnah, is called in question. It may 
be recalled that one fruit of tho modern liberal 
movement in India is tho rise of tho Abmadlyah 
sect, whose founder, MirzaGliulam Ahmad (t 1908), 
recognized tho logic of facts in the position of the 
Indian Muslims and declared that the duty of the 
jihad was not binding any longer. The practical 
effect of tho $Qfl teaching when fully developed is 
a pantheism which is in contradiction with the 
hard, clear-cut monotheism of the Ash'arito theo- 
logy. It is a pantheism leading to a loosening of 
the positive bonds of conduct which the orthodox 
teaching imposes. The righteousness of tho Sufi 
may become extravagantly mechanical and vio- 
lently anti-social, so much so that public regulation 
may bo called for, as is the case in Egypt. Enough 
has been said to show that Sunnite Islam, however 
immobile it may lie in theory, has admitted into 
its system under the compulsion of facts vastly 
important modifications, some of which have 
seemed to contain unrevealod potentialities of 
disintegration. 

ii. Detailed differences between Sunnites and 
Shi'ahs.-- A few points in which Sunnites and 
Shi'ahs differ require to be mentioned. 

(a) Tho Sunnites do not accord to ‘Ali and his sons the decree 
of veneration which the feast of Mutyarram implies. This holds 
true even if the Sunnite Muslims of India do not scruple to 
participate in the ceremonies of the feast along with their Shi'ah 
neighbours. (&) There is some confusion of the orthodox feast 
of tho 'Ashiira, which falls on the tenth day of Muharram, with 
tho Shi‘ah feast, which extends from the first to the tenth day 
of that month. The motive of the respective feasts Is, however, 
entirely different. The ‘ABhum commemorates the completion 
ot creation by the creating of Adam and Eve on the tenth day 
of Mubarruin, while the tenth day of the Shi'ah ceremonies is 
simply the crowning day of the whole Muhurram feast, pointing 
In particular to the Kerbela massacre which iN supposed to have 
taken place on that ilay. (c) Generally speaking, the ritual of 
ordinary worship differs only in tho non-essential points. The 
mode of purification before tho $aldt, with the Sunnites includes 
the washing of the arm upwards to the elbow, while with the 
Shi'ahs the process is reversed. In the washing of the feet thu 
Munnite ritual literally washes; the Slu'ah merely rubs or wipes 
the feet, (cl) To perform the lid)) by proxy 1 b not permitted by 
tho Sunnis, while it is not uncommon among 1 heir rivals. TJiib 
permission, If granted, would violate the cardinal Sunni require- 
ment that u Muslim must perform tho 1)ii)j at least once during 
his lifetime. ( c ) More far-reaching in its social effects is the 
permission given by the Hhi'ah Inw to contract mu'ta marriages. 
These temiKirary unions, for a price agreed ui>on and under 
conditions of legal contract, are forbidden by the Sunnite codes. 
(/) The HiitiiiiU* recognition of the principle of taqiyah is limited 
to cases of extreme personal danger when it is at most permitted 
to dissemble one's religious convictions in order to preserve 
one’s life. The Shi'ahs do not view taqiyah as limited In situa- 
tions of personal risk, and, where it applies, they do not merely 
permit a resort to taqiyah , but strongly recommend the em- 
ployment of it. Especially where the mturusts of religion may 
bo supposed to be in jeopardy, the Muslim of Hhi'ah fuilh will 
feci tnu use of taqiyah to he a moral obligation. 

In all that has boon said in tho foregoing 
description of the Sunnite position and practice 
regard hits boon had to only those matters which 
fall within tho canon law (s/anitth). It must ho 
kept in mind that in all Muslim countries, whether 
Sunnite or Sln'ilo, there is another aut hority which 
has its constituted rights and its organized ad- 
ministration, viz. 1 lie customary law ('«»/ nv'adah). 
This differs according to tho established conventions 
of different pl&cos. It is not a distinctive feature 
of the Sunnites and need not be more fully treated 
in this article. 

The power of tho *ulama among tho Sftnnls is 
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very groat, though an a class they are not viewed 
with the superstitious veneration or even fear 
which the Persian Shi'ah shows to many of the 
mullahs , to all the mujtahids t and to the large class 
of my y ids who are to be found in Shi'ite regions. 
The influence of the ’ ulamd has been conserved by 
their learning, which, though narrowly restricted 
to Muslim theology and law, is often comprehensive 
within those limits. This learning is constantly 
on call in the service of the Muslim community. 
Their influence, moreover, haB been much greater 
than it might have been owing to a certain measure 
of accommodation which has made large room for 
such a phenomenon os the Safi movement— a 
movement whose dements of wonder and emotion- 
alism have proved to the satisfaction of the 
masses that Isl&m was still a medium of super- 
natural power and divine life. Along with this 
they have admitted to the curriculum of theological 
studies in all the leading schools the works of the 
great mystics, particularly those of the master, 
al-(Jhaz&li. The tacit or explicit approval of the 
cult of saints, endowed as it is by public fundB, 
may be an anomaly, but for the orthodox leaders 
it also is an instrument of power. More potent 
than any other factor is the fact that the consensus 
[ijnuV ) is realized only through the * ulamd and 
that no cause lias been so effective in bringing 
about chango of policy and the initiation of new 
linos of action as the voice of the * ulamd declaring 
the mind of the universal Muslim community. 
The ijma* is being prepared by the training which 
the candidates for the learned calling receive, 
whether it bo in the Azhar University at Cairo, in 
the schools of Constantinople and India, or in the 
ancient seats of learning like Bokhara. It is a 
long mochanical process aiming at fixing rigidly 
the )>ositions of traditional orthodoxy in the 
thoughts and sympathies of the student and culti- 
vating in him a fanatical devotion to the authority 
of the past, especially of the primitive age of the 
faith. It is nutural that, when his opportunity to 
lead comes, he should adjust himself as an oliedient 
part of the whole traditional system. 

Litkratuhk. R. Dory, II ct Islamistne, Ixsyden, 1803, French 
tr., do. 1879; C. Eliot (‘Odysseus’). Turkey in Rutoihi'*, 
London, 1908 ; EBr^i, s.vv. 1 Mariominedan Edition,’ 4 Muhom- 
modun Institutiona/ * Mahomniednit Jjuw,’ ‘Sunnites' ; I. Gold- 
ziher. Mohammed and I dam. New Haven, U.S.A., 1917; C. 
Hamilton, The Iledaua a, London, 1870 ; T. P. Hughes, Df, 
London, 1805; F. A. Klein, The Religion of hldm, do. 1900; 
H. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Modem Egyptians , 2 vols., do. 1830, and many subsequent 
odd. ; D. B. Macdonald, Deoelojnnent of Muslim Theology, 
Jurisprudence, and Constitutional Theory , New York and 
London, 1003, The Religious Life and Attitude in Islam , 
Chicago, 1909 ; D. S. Margoliouth, The Early Development of 
Mohammedanism , London, 1914 ; A. Muller. Der Islam im 
Morgenland und Ahendtand , 2 vols., Berlin, 1885-87; T. 
N old eke, Sketches from Eastern History , Kng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1892; W. M. Patton, Ahmed i bn Hanbal and the Milina, 
Leyden, 1897; IlOO, fi vols., Tubingen, 1008-13, s.vv. 'Islam,' 
‘ SumiiLen,* 'Tradition ' ; E. Sell, The Faith of Islam'*, London, 
1890; C. Snouck Hurgrouje, Mtkka, 2 vols., The Hague, 1888- 
89, Mohammedanism, New York and London, 1910. 

W. M. Patton. 

SUPERNATURALISM. — Supernatural ism is 
the mental attitude that has the supernatural for 
its object. The term is used by anthropologists 1 
to express the fact that primitive magic and primi- 
tive religion alike rest on a belief in supernatural 

f iowers. In such a context it is convenient to 
lave a word such as * supernatural’ that may l»n 
equaled now with ‘ inagieuraiid now with ‘divine .’ 1 
For I lie savage respects I lie liuiuaii liiagieiait 'on 
account ol his coni inual intercourse with I lie super- 
natural world,* *' and, on the oilier hand, must lie 
.’il lowed 4 to possess a rudimentary notion of certain 

1 Kg., J. O. Frazer, OB, London, 1890 , I. 37 , * 1900 , 1 . 137 , 
* 1911 , pt. 1 ., The Magic Art , 1 . 380 ; 11 . K. Marett, The Thres- 
hold of Religion, do. 1909 , p. 11 . 
a Cr'ZJS, pi. i., The Magic Art t i. 300 ; of. p. 374 . 

* lb. p. 367 . 


supernatural beings who may be fittingly called 
gods, though not in the full sense in which we use 
the word .* 1 Frazer, indeed, assumes a general 
tendency among savages to claim * powers which 
we should now call supernatural,* * on the ground 
that • a savage hardly conceives the distinction 
commonly drawn by more advanced peoples bcLwucn 
tho nutural and the supernatural.’ * F. li. Jevons, 
on the other hand, warns us against * the error of 
imagining that there was a time when man did 
not distinguish lietween the natural and the su[)or- 
natural. This error may take the form of saying 
either that to primitivo man nothing was super- 
natural or that everything was supernatural. * He 
goes on to say : 

' Primitivo man took to himself tho credit of his successful 
attempts to work the mechanism of nature for his own advant- 
age, but when the machinery did not work lie ascribed the fault 
to some overruling supernatural power.’ 4 

The objection of E. Durkheim, that, to recognize 
breaches in a habitual order does not amount to 
the recognition of breaches in an order conceived 
as necessary after the manner of modern science,* 
is surely somewhat hypercritical in such a context. 
An objection of another kind, since it does not dis- 
pute tne facts, but merely regards convenience of 
terminology, is that of J. II. Leuba,“ who in 
naming the belief in supernatural power would 
call attention to tiie power ruther than to the 
supernatural quality attaching to it, and hence 
would substitute for * superiiaturalism ’ the term 
* dynamism, ’ originally used by A. van (jennep 7 
to describe tho 4 impersonal ist ’ theory of nutna as 
contrasted with the 4 persona list’ theory of animism. 
Now there is much to be said for the view that 
the positive content of supcrnaturalism receives its 
fullest conceptual expression in terms of the rnana 
type . 8 But the mental attitude in question has its 
negative siilo as well as the positive side connoted 
by mana, since it is called forth by the frustration 
of reasonable expectation ; so that, os Jevons says, 
1 where the natural ended, the supernatural began.’ • 
Again, this mental attit ude is not so predominantly 
intellectual that it can he suitably designated by 
means of any mere concept that it generates. For 
the rest, anthropological terminology is, happily, 
in a somewhat if ni«l condition, and may be varied 
without impropriety in response to the needs of 
different theoretical purposes. It will sutlice here 
to give a brief account of tbe chief aspects of the 
mental attitude under consideration. 

z. Emotional aspect. -The emotional constitu- 
ents of the magico-religious sentiment have been 
subjected to psychological analysis with results 
that show it to be, even in its simplest. forniH, 
exceedingly complex. * Awe’ is perhaps tho word 
in our language that expresses its many-sided 
nature most fully, and awe is defined oy W. 
McDougall as ‘a tertiary compound of fear, wonder, 
and negative self-feeling. ’ ,u Bound the object 
provided by the supernatural, fear, admiration, 
and submissivenesK in varying degrees are organized 
into a mood, whether, in addition, that object be 
on the whole hated or loved, and consequently 
take rank as a manifestation of evil or of good 
supernatural power. Thus the sentiment is excited 
equally by magic and religion, the sorcerer, like 
the god, being 1 surrounded by a halo of mystery 
ami an al mn- pheie of a we.* 11 T*» appreeiate tin* 

i Cli', pi., i., The Magic Art, i. 370. 

- lh. |i. ,:sn. :s lh. |>. r.i. 

* I lit ft id. to the lli.J. t\ I l.»*n«liili, 1-90, J*. >' f 

■' hr;! Enniu s rtf mt' id a ires dr la me rr/innn:-, I' u ' , I9I'\ 
|i. .‘Mi. 

*• A I'sycholngieM Study of Religion, New Veil*, If I !' 

? Ijes Riles tie passage., Turin, T.HiS, )i. 17. 

H Bee art. Mama. 

I' Inlrod. to Hist, of Ret., p. is. 

w Jn Introil. to Social Psychology?, IaiihIdm, J!»13, p. 306; o! 
p. 131. 

H U IP, pt. I., The Magic Art , i. 360. 
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emotional attitude of primitive man to ward a a uni- 
verse which, beyond tne narrow circle of the daily 
routine, is almost wholly unknown, yet felt to be 
pregnant with immeasurable possibilities of weal 
or woe, one should take stock one by one of the 
more baffling and startling elemon ts in his ex peri 
ence, as is done, e.g. t by YV. D. YVallis in his paper 
4 The Element of Fear [better ‘Awe’] in Religion.* 1 
Confined by his ignorance to the immediate hero 
and now, the savage attributes mystic powers alike 
to the stranger at a distance and to those of his 
own race that are dead and gone. Nor does the 
familiar present remain unvisitod by portents. The 
sky above him is disturbed by thunderstorm, eclipse, 
shooting stars, the aurora ; earth and sea about 
him have their haunted pools, their fantastic rocks. 
Then living nature teems with wonders— trees and 
herbs, reptiles and fishes, birds and quadrupeds, 
that look strange or behave unaccountably. More- 
over, man is mysterious to himself, with his visions, 
his seizures, the power of his eye and gesture, his 
sheer impressiveness, ranging from the majosty of 
kings to the gruesomeness of witches. For the 
rest, life is full of accidents and coincidences. 
Altogether, the savage world provides plenty of 
scope for that interplay of primary emotions of 
which awe is the outcome. Be it noted, however, 
that the essenco of supernaturalism does not con- 
sist in bare feeling, but attains to expression 
through every aspect of the mental life at once. 1 

2. Intellectual aspect. — Since supernatural ism 
has a negative as well as a positive side, embodying 
a cautious doubt of the unknown combined with 
an effort to read a moaning into it, primitive 
thought needs a twofold set of concepts. Nega- 
tively the supernatural is tabu, positively it is 
manrt. 8 Among savages, of course, such notions 
have not been built up into any systematic 
theory ; nor is it possible to say at what stage of 
mental evolution they first came into use, though 
perhaps it would lie hard to point to any primitive 
jieople that lacks them entirely. Moreover, since 
the supernatural implies evil power as well as 
good, ministering to the purposes of the sorcerer 
no less than to those of the priest, it is to be 
expected that maim will sometimes split up into 
two notions that stand antithetically tor the good 
and bod kinds of supernatural power. 4 Finally, 
it. cannot bo said that rudimentary thought is 
altogether without an idea corresponding to that 
of the natural or normal. It seems highly doubt- 
ful whether we can credit the savage with a belief 
in what we call the uniformity of nature, as some 
have sought to do ; 5 indeed, historically, the modern 
concept of 4 nature * would seem to have descended 
from maim , its wonder-working quality having 
been shed by the way. 8 But in the Polynesian 
noa, the nou-sacml, common, or permitted, 7 we 
have the counterpart, as in the Latin prof anus, of 
* nature* so far as it stands not for mechanism 1ml 
for routine. YVe must not., however, look for 
delinitonCHH in primitive categories, since they are 
never subjected abstractly and as ideas to reflec- 
tive examination, but merely embody sucli more 
or lea* arbitrary associations as custom suggests 
and sanctions. 

3. Practical aspect —Seeing, then, that thesavago 
may lie said to live out his ideas rather than to 

l Joum. Hel. Psychol July, 11)12, up. 267-304. 

*CJf. F. II. linulley, Apffearanw and Reality, London, 1893, 
p. m. 

«'» (?f. K. R. Marett, ‘The talm-mana Formula ns a Minimum 
Definition of Religion, 1 in AJIW xii. (1909J 18(1 l!H. 

4 For example* see Marett, The Threshold of Hrliyioii*, p. Sf»f. 

# Of. GB*, pt. I., The Alayic Art , i. 61, 112, 220; A. o. Love- 
joy, Mmist, xvl. [10061 881. 

• Of. II. Hubert ana M. Mauss, in ASoe vli. 11004] 72 ; Durk- 
helm, p. 86. 

7 See E. Trejjear, Maori- Polynesian Comjtarative Dictionary , 
Wellington, N.Z., 1801, ff.v. 


think them out, it is in the sphere of his actual 
practice as regulated by social use and wont that 
we are likely to meet with the clearest indications 
of his mental tendencies. Primitive supernatural- 
ism will deciaro itself primarily in a group of tradi- 
tional activities through which the appropriate 
feelings and thoughts find their satisfaction. The 
question, then, is how far there is a distinctive 
province of behaviour corresponding to the interest 
in the supernatural. Now, there can be no doubt 
that among some peoples of low culture the cleav- 
age between the secular and the magico-religious 
sides of the social life is made 4 as with a hatchet.* 
Thus we are told of the Central Australian : 

4 From the moment of hi* initiation . . . his life Is sharply 
marked out into two parts. He has first of all what we may 
speak of as the ordinary life/commcn to all the men and women, 
and associated with the procuring of food and the performance 
of corrohborees, the peaceful monotony of this part of his life 
being broken every now and again by the excitement of a fight. 
On the other hand, he has what gradually becomes of greater 
and greater importance to him. and that is the portion of his life 
devoted to matters of a sacred or secret nature. As he grows 
older he takes an increasing share in these, until Anally this side 
of his life occupies by far the greater part of his thoughts.' 1 

B. Malinowski, however, referring to this passage, 
raises a doubt whether such a bipartition of activi- 
ties is a universal feature of primitive society. He 
instances Vcddas and Melanesians, among whom 
religious and secular interests and pursuits sccin 
to shade into each other without perceptible break. 8 
But, when Durkheim states 3 that 1 tne division of 
things into sacred and profane lies at tho base of 
all religious organization,* ho can hardly bo intend- 
ing to affirm that a religious organization worthy 
of the name is to he found among all mankind. 
It is surely enough if the generalization hold good 
in the typical case. Moreover, this theory of tho 
4 two worlds * of the sacred and the profane, though 
convenient in certain contexts— as, e.g . , to explain 
those 4 rites of passage * whereby a man during 
initiation, or a woman at child-birth, enters a con- 
dition of tabu and passes out again into ordinary 
life 4 — need not he pressed too hard, seeing that 
sacrcdncss is to some extent relative, so that, e.g. t 
u man may be tabu to strangers without being* so 
to his friends. 8 All that need he assumed herein 
that certain activities tend to he organized about 
tho interest in the supernatural ns embodied in a 
specific tissue of feelings and beliefs. The magico- 
religious life is unlimited in its claim on human 
endeavour, and in its ulterior effects on human 
welfare may lie well-nigh all -pervasive. But the 
mental at titude that it demands cannot be con- 
tinuously maintained. Whenever the tension is 
relaxed, 4 nature,* in the shape of the effortless 
rule of habit, is busy making good the strain. 

Litkratl kk. - See the works cited in the footnotes. 

K. R. Marktt. 

SUPERSTITION.— 1. Signification and use 
of the term.— The word 4 superstition * is used both 
in a concrete and in an abstract sense. YVe group 
together as superstitions a number of beliefs, 
habits, and fancies, tribal and individual, which 
we regard as not being founded on reasonable 
conceptions of the world and of human life, 
necessities, and obligations. The general or ab- 
stract term 4 superstition * signi lies the disposition 
to attribute occurrences to preternatural or occult 
influences, and to direct conduct with a view to 
avoiding mischief or obtaining advantages which 
such influences are supposed to produce. The 
precise connexion botween the etymology of the 
word and its ordinary signification is not easy to 
trace. The prefix super seems to imply some 
excess, and this excess may generally bo conceived 
as an exaggeration of a reasonable belief in sonic 
supernatural agents or agencies, with a readiness 
l Siicncc*r-UilU:ti b , p. 33. s Hep, Urit. Assoc. 1914, p. 634. 

8 ASoc ii. 1 1 80 !)] 19. 4 (jf. a. van Ucunep, op. ext. 

8 lb. p. 16. 
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to accept unverified statements as to spiritual or 
magical interference in the material world. The 
origin of the most potent and widely spread super- 
stitions has already been discussed under various 
headings. 1 It seems therefore more suitable here 
to consider superstition as an abstract quality, 
and to regard it in its psychological and historical 
aspects. 

Two points may be noted for the purpose of clearing the 
ground : (1) the Intensely subjective way in which the word 
ih commonly used. No man Is ready to acknowledge himself 
as superstitious, but almost every one is ready to recognize 
superstition in another. We find that men of a particular race, 
culture, and tone of mind brand as superstitious the religious 
or ceremonial observances of an alien people, while charging 
such people with incredulity if they are unready to receive new 
doctrines equally superstitious from their own stand|>oint. 
* What is religion to you is su|M>rstition to me,’ and vice vena, 
Is a tacit assumption against which we must be on our guard. 
(2) Superstition need not be in any way connected with 
mysticism (q.v.). True, the myBtic who regards all things and 
persons os owing what reality they have to a divine and super- 
natural life or element is likely to have a strong desire to And 
traces of tho spiritual and eternal manifested in or through the 
form of the material and temporal, liut the reasonable mystic, 
by very reason of his belief in the spiritual naturo of ultimate 
reality, is tho less liable to give credence to fanciful and 
grotesque intimations from a spirit world. Plato, the greatest 
of mystics, was eminently sane and reasonable 1 . If the same 
cannot be said of all the Neo-Platnnists, the reason must he 
that some of them were less mystical localise more material 
than he.? Somo confusion, however, may arisu from the cir- 
cumstance that many minds (especially of a saintly or of a 
poetic order) attach a symbolic meaning to certain material 
phenomena or ceremonial acta without any excessive regard for 
their intrinsic value. Hence we have the interesting fata that, 
In the higher religions of an advanced race, we may have what 
seems to lie identity in attachment to doctrine and ritual with 
far-reaching differences in fundamental religious conceptions, 
lienee the warnings of religious teachers, on the one hand 
against the sudden demolition of 'superstitions' which have, 
for the uneducated, been valuable from their association with 
religious thought and feeling, and on the other against the 
confusion of symbol and reality, which tends to materialize 
and crystallize popular religion. 

The superstitious mind, then, is one that is not 
educated to discern the character of evidence, or 
that has not patience to suspend judgment in the 
presence of unfamiliar phenomena. If it is ob- 
jected that some very powerful and (in some 
directions) well trained intellects have coincided 
with a superstitious bias, these exceptions would 
seem due to a want of mental balance. 

2. Historical aspects.— Turning from the in- 
dividual to society and to historical progress, we 
may say that, roughly speaking, superstition 
declines as the view of the universe becomes more 
scieiitilic. True, the birth of many— perhaps of 
all— sciences is attended by crude hypotheses 
which lend themselves to strange vagaries of 
thought. This is specially evident in tho pseudo- 
science of alchemy, whence emerged the science of 
chemistry. 8 Even the earliest efforts of Ionic 
thought were not without such vagaries, yet the 
Greek philosophers had in them tlio root of the 
matter — a whole-hearted desire after truth. 
Therefore they progressed, and their progress 
belonged to the Western world. 

When, in May, 6S5 H.G., in the midst of a battle between 
Lydians and Modes, there occurred * the Aral eclipse of which 
European science foretold when it should belide, 1 the date was 
to have ‘ a deeper interest- for Europe than tho warfare. . . . 
Thales of Miletus, the father of Greek, and thereby of European, 
philosophy and science, had studied astronomy in Egypt ; and 
he was able to warn the Ion inns that before such a year had 
l>assed— his lore could not tell tho day or the hour— the sun 
would be darkened.' 4 

This does not, of course, imply that the Greeks had 
already liocomo, or were ever to become, what we 
should call a scientific people, lint to bring so 
uncanny an occurrence as a darkening of the sun 
within the range of calculable events was to cut 
tho ground beneath many superstitions. Yet 

i See csp. artt. Maqio, Ciiakuh and Amulkth, Jikramh and 
S ueur, Eva Kyk, Mythoumy, I'rodioikh and Portknth. 

* See art. Nbo-Pi.atonihm. 

* See M. M. Pattison Muir, The Story of A Ichcmy and the 
Beninniiwt qf Chemistry, Loudon, 19U2, also artt. Alciikmy. 

4 J. B. Bury, A Ui*t. of Greece, Loudon, 1900, ch. vi., sect. 1. 


Greek religion and Greek life nliounded with 
superstitions. Tho religion of the Olympians was 
bound up with beliefs about the gods which Plato 
would have excluded from his ideal city, and the 
old-world ritual which survived in popular cere- 
monies was yet more favourable to unreasonable 
fancies and actions. The Athenians were doubt- 
less the most intellectual of the Greeks, yet their pro- 
secutions for impiety nIiow botli a low standard of 
religious liberty and a high standard (if the expres- 
sion may be used) of respect for ancestral religion. 
Anaxagoras, Pericles, Euripides, above all Socrates, 
suffered at the hands of their countrymen. True, 
their canso prevailed in so far that in the next 
century speculation was more free and scepticism 
had scope ; and, after all, the moderation centred 
in the maxim nytih dyav Kcems to have chocked 
any tendency to persecution like that of the Middle 
Ages and later. Nidus was, in spite of his popu- 
larity, blamed by posterity for delaying the retreat 
of the Athenians before Syracuso on account of 
an eclipse of tho moon, liut the point against 
him, most probably, was not that he was too ill- 
educated to know tho causo of lunar eclipses (since 
most Athenians would then have been in his com- 
pany), but that he preferred the almost certain 
event of annihilation for his army to the exceed- 
ingly doubtful risk of supernatural punishment if 
he neglected tho state of the heavens. 

Yet, by a kind of paradox, scepticism seems to 
have overshot tho mark, and, uy denying the 
possibility of all certainty, to have opened the 
way, for people who inu.st believe something, to 
all manner of superstitious habits and practices. 1 
The interchange of religious ideas, the foundation 
and migration of religious societies, and the general 
disintegration which followed the conquests of 
Alexander and the advance of Romo meant, to 
many individuals in many places, a remarkable 
development and enlightenment of tho religious 
consciousness ; but it also meant a recrudescence 
of Oriental and barbarous superstition. This is 
found even among tho late philosophical sects, 
notably the Neo- Pythagorean. 2 

An might naturally be expected, in societies comprising men 
of culture considerably above the rank and fllu of their c-on tem- 
poraries, we have, from the ancient pagan world, emphatic 
protests against the mischief wrought by superstition. Chief 
among these is the great poem of Lucretius (</.»’.), who sees in 
superstition, or in popular religion, the most potent source of 
human ill. The same missionary spirit pervades tho treatise of 
riuturch ttc pi Atnrifiaipumus, in which he holds up to contempt 
the figure of the man who lives in perpetual fear of having, by 
soiiiu trivial uclion, offended supernatural (towers. There is, 
however, lids great different*) between the two : Unit, whereas 
Lucretius would disiHUise witli the gods altogether, Plutarch 
(</.t>.) holds to a faith in the divine beneficence and to the 
propriety of oliHcrving ancestral rites. The most eloquent part 
of his essay is that in which he shows the absurdity of stigmatiz- 
ing as blasphemous (hose who deny the existence of the gods, 
while tolerating those who spread evil notions as to their 
malignity and vindictiveness. Tho sumo contrast may lie 
noticed in assailants of superstition at various periods: tho 
uncompromising enthusiast would sweep away all religious 
beliefs and institutions, though he may, like Lucretius, en- 
tertain conceptions of the universe which may fairly he re- 
garded as religious. The conservative reformer, however 
anxious to remove causes of distress and aberration due to 
mistaken theology, may cling to old habits of piety, and rein- 
terpret ancient traditions hi accordance with liberty of thought. 

3. Superstition and Aberglaube. — It may lm 

noted that the kinds of superstition opposed by 
moral reformers are generally those which arise 
from ImseloBH terrors. There are, of course, other 
manifestations of the superstitious spirit of a com- 
paratively innocuous kind, such as belief in fairies, 
superstitions concerning the weather, lucky and 
unlucky days, and the like. Ami there iH a masH 
of what may lie regarded as superstition about the 
accretions to almost every system of positive re- 
ligion, which on the one hand changes it very 

1 This • overshoot Ing of tho mark ’ by the sceptics is suggested 
by E. Ho van, Stain aiul Sceptics, I^ondon, 1913. 

- Hoc art. Nko-1'ytiiauohkamkm. 
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conspicuously from its original form, and on the 
other hand may bring it within the reach of minds 
unaccustomed to deal with abstract ideas. These 
accretions are some times, in order to avoid the 
unpleasant connotation of ‘superstition,* called 
by tho German name of Abergtuubc . They con- 
sist both of ritual and of dogma, and are hardly 
over entirely to be distinguished from the necessary 
appurtenances of the religion with which they are 
associated. 

The Middlo Ages are generally regarded as pre- 
eminently a time of superstition. The judgment 
is probably justifiable, though there were as many 
hard-headed and constructive thinkers at most 
epocliB of tho Middle Ages as there have been 
oarlier or later. Hut apart from the mixture of 
races and consequent multiplication of super- 
stitions in the declining Empire, with the defici- 
ency of mental culture in tho leaders of the 
barbarian races, thoro was a groat .force arising 
to control speculation — that of ecclesiastical 
authority. This, however, must be considered on 
two sides. The worst kinds of superstitions, or 
at least the most conspicuous kinds, especially in 
Eastern Europe, were distinctly discouraged by 
the Church — soothsaying, necromancy, charms, 
and the like. And there can be little doubt that 
many of the heresies crashed out by the mediaeval 
Church were accompanied by superstitious vagaries. 
Still, the fact is patent that the suppression of free 
thought/, especially as directed to Church doctrine 
and ritual, must have tended to the growth of 
dturiSaipiovla in Plutarch’s sense. Of course, when 
we speak of the suppression of free thought, we do 
not necessarily mean that a very large number of 
persons suffered from not being allowed to think 
freely. Probably the number who thus suffered 
was comparatively very small. Hut many more 
must have lived in perpetual fear of the unseen. 
The terrors of tho Judgment Day and of tho world 
to come are very familiar objects of modimval art, 
and it is difficult for us to see how far they wore 
•radically mitigated by the harmonious setting 
orth of the more comforting and spiritual elements 
in Christianity, with which they were, perhaps 
not quite consistently, associated. 

The Renaissance and tho Reformation are com- 
monly regarded as having given the death-blow to 
superstition— so far, at least, as their inlluenco 
extended. It is certain, however, that the indis- 
criminate cult of antiquity, which in some sections 
of society accompanied the Renaissance, contained 
or encouraged superstitious fancies and observances 
of a novel kind. And as to the Reformation oven 
in Protestant countries, practically a good deal of 
A burgh tube, formed part of the newly established 
doctrines and usages, and the sway of spiritual 
authority was by no means removed. The great 
movement towards mental and spiritual emancipa- 
tion is generally taken as beginning in the 18 th 
century . 1 It is to be noted that the battle waged 
on behalf of human reason was not confined to 
the world of thonglit and opinion. Political in- 
stitutions, social divisions, industrial methods, and 
moral conventions were to be submitted to the test 
of right reason, and, if they failed, to be extirpated 
forthwith. The bitterness with which the contest 
was carried on, and which reached its culminating 
point, in the e\eesses of the Preneh Revolution, 
was partly due to the belief that superstitious 
praetiees had been main I. ‘lined eliielly by those 
who profited by them — from the medicine-mcn of 
a savage tribe to tho officers of an established 
church or a hereditary monarchy. Although thoro 
is, of course, some ground for such a supposition, 
as a partial explanation of the evil in question, its 
wholesale acceptance shows a very delicient coin- 
1 See aril. JSmliuuthnshht, Khuyclui’JBMHts. 


prehension of human nature. Without intelligible 
reasons, man is always desirous of knowing more 
than he can know arxmt the spiritual world, and 
he will more readily submit to authority which 
has a traditional, if not actually a divine, sanction. 
And the exact nature of the government and in- 
stitutions which right reason would commend has, 
of course, been very differently conceived by social- 
ists or revolutionists of various types. Htill, the 
general recognition that all beliefs and practices 
ought to have some rational justification was a 
great point gradually gained. It does not, of 
course, imply that nothing should bo believed 
without strict logical proof, or that no institution 
should be maintained that does not evidently serve 
some useful object. But it docs embody the Stoic 
principle that life should be according to nature 
and according to reason, and thus it tends to 
eliminate most of what is injurious cither in 
superstitions with regard to religion or in tame 
acquiescence in existing governments . 1 

4. Influence of education.— Tho great agency 
making for the reduction of superstition during 
this century and the last is popular education. 
True, our elementary education can hardly as yet 
be called scientific, and what passes for scicntilic 
education may, after all, be superficial and narrow. 
Hut all sound teaching, at the present day, may be 
said to produce something like a scientihc view of 
man and his environment— a view perfectly com- 
patible with belief in tho spiritual signiticance of 
life and even in a possible communion with 11011- 
matorial beings, but inconsistent with fanciful 
and trivial interpretations of natural phenomeua 
as determined by preternatural agency. 

If there should ever be a recrudescence of super- 
stition in this generation or the next, it would 
probably be due, not to a defect in the scientific 
faculty, but to tho expectations lately raised 
within the bounds of scientific investigation. 
Experts in psychology, especially those who have 
devoted themselves to what is technically called 
psychical research ( q.v.), have, to many sane and 
scientific minds, proved the possibility of telepathy, 
thought-transference, and other processes which, 
fifty years ago, would certainly have l>eeii set 
down as superstitious. More than this, some 
persons of scientific mind and education believe 
that they have actually established and conducted 
a means of communication between living and 
dead . 3 When the persons engaged in these in- 
vestigations arc careful and scicntilic, we are 
inclined to accept their evidence, as we should on 
any other point of expert investigation. Hut in 
this field the ‘media’ used are of such uncertain 
character, tho conditions and possibilities of com- 
munication so deeply veiled in obscurity, the 
desire to attain to fellowship with tho departed so 
intense, that it is as well to approach all such 
problems with tho most suspicious caution. There 
may be, as has often been said, a 1 superstitious 
fear of superstition . 1 Hut, while suspending judg- 
ment on tno result of the inquiries of experts, the 
non -ex pert may bo in danger of falling into a 
superstitious habit of mind such as tends to upset 
entirely the m octal balance. 

liiTRRATi'KK. — For primitive Hiif Boral.i timiH Hce tin* wopKh 
mentioned in thn aril- hen* cited, exp. J. G. Frazer, 
l.ondon, mk, lull I • ; K. H. Tylor, /'{'*, 'i vo?h., do. 
I'.Rfl. For Hie |»)iil«>HO|ili\ no. I lustorj of ilm ones lion mr ili<> 
i.irioiix histories of pi ol< ih> ;md W. K. H. Lrcky, Hid. <>( 
nationalism, new id., :J \o|s., London, I.SX7; A. W. Berm, 
Hi si. of KngUxh nationalism in I hr Nimlcrnlh ('tiihn’fi, ‘_t vols., 
do. llX.it 5 ; J. Masson, Lnrrrtiax, K/nmirmn and /’<*/, do. 11X17 ; 
Plutarch, Muralia , including dr SufirrHlitionr, t,r. into very 
vigorous English by I’hilt-mon Holland, do. 1<MW; Matthew 
Arnold, Literature anti Dogma, do. lh7S, oh#, on ‘ Aberglnube 
invading ’ and • A berg laube re-invading.’ 

Alice Gakdnkb. 

1 See art. Rationalism. a Sec urt. SmrriHM. 
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S U PRAL APS ARI AN ISM.- • -The term .supra- 
Japsarianism is used in Calviuistic theology, in 
contrast with «nl>- or infra-lapsarianism, to denote 
a view of the divine decrees in which, for the 
man if (‘.station of His glory, God is held to destine 
a certain portion of mankind to eternal life, and 
another portion to destruction, regarding both 
simply as creatures, and antecedently to any con- 
sideration of the Fall and sin. It is not meant 
that this purpose is actually carried out without 
regard to character or condition ; but, in the order 
of decrees, it is first, determined who aro to be em- 
braced in the one class, and whom the other ; then 
the means are appointed— including creation, the 
Fall, sin, redemption— by which the end in each 
ease is to be attained. So harsh a view of the 
divine procedure has always been in the highest 
degree repellent to Christian minds ; accordingly, 
the great majority of Calvinists have shrunk from 
it, and contented themselves with the milder sub* 
lapsarian view, which affirms an election of God 
from the muss of mankind, regarded os already 
fallen. 

On its historical side, the quostion is raised whether Calvin 
himself is to he clawed us a supralapsarian or a suhlapsarian. 
Some incline to the former view, but the truth seems to be 
that, when Calvin wrote, the question hud not distinctly 
emerged, and the emphasis which ho continually lays on elec- 
tion as a choice of some from a sinful mass, and on reprobation 
as grounded on the sinner's own evil, fairly warrants the more 
usual opinion that his doctrine Inclined more to suhlapsarian- 
ism. 1 On the other hand, llczn, Calvin’s successor, Gonmr, the 
colleague and opponent of Armlnius in Holland, Twisso, tiio 
prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly, and a few others, 5 * 
were conspicuous for their advocacy of supralapsarianisin ; and 
the Remonstrants, in the Armlnian controversy, naturally 
sought to fasten this view' on all Calvinists. It is really, how- 
ever, an extreme opinion, and the bulk of Calvinists, os already 
said, have wisely kept themselves aloof from it. Turrelin, eg., 
ably states and defends the suhlapsarian position in his Insti- 
tution Thu Synod of Dort, in its decision, framed its canons 
on sublapsarian lines. 4 The Westminster Confession leans, in 
certain of its clauses, to the stronger view of Archbishop 
Ussher (author of the Irish Articles), and of a few members of 
the Assembly, hut the tone of the debates in that body suffi- 
ciently shows that the prevailing opinion was suhlapsarian, and 
the Confessional statement, token as a whole, is of tills char- 
acter. Tiie stronger view has, indeed, no symbolical sanction. 

Cunningham, in bin discussion of the subject, 8 
claims that the controversy is one ‘of no great 
intrinsic importance,' but this can hardly be 
allowed. 

* A doctrine of this kind, which bids us think of beings not 
yet conceived of os even created (therefore only as possibles} « 
not to say ns sinful— set aiuuT for eternal blessedness or misery, 
and of the full and redemption as simply means for effecting 
that purpose, is one which no plea of logical consistency will 
ever get the human mind to accept, and which is hound to pro- 
voke revolt against the whole system with which it Is associ- 
ated.' « 

It cannot even lie conceded, though it has often 
been contended, that this i# the moat logical form 
of the predesliuarian doctrine. Tho end, it. is 
argued, cornea necessarily first in order of thought ; 
then the means are devised which are to accom- 
plish it. In the wise of moral destiny, we aro dis- 
posed to say, this is tho precise inversion of the 
fact. There can be no legitimate consigning of a 
moral lieing to wrath, save as he iu in some way 
viewed as deserving of that wrath ; even iu order 
of thought, therefore, tho consideration of moral 
a tale must precede tho sentence of rejection. If 
the reply is made that the sin itself is viewed in 
( ulvinism as foreordained, this is doubtless true, 
but. only in (lie sense in which every event in lib* 

iorenrdained, viz. by (hmI’h decreeing to admit it 
into His pro\ ident in! plan and to overrule it for 
the ends of His wisdom. It is .a totally dill’eient 

* Kcc art. < -aiainihm. 

"See Cunningham, The l>fonners and the Theology of the 
Reformation, p. H1MJ f. 

» Loo. iv. qu. ix. 

4 Cf. Sohaff, Hist, of the Creeds, 1. 465. 

8 Hist. Theology , Edinburgh, 1862, ii. 436, Reformers and 
Thenl. of Reformation, i». 368. 

•J Orr, The Prw/resa oj Dogma, IajiiiIuii, 1‘JUl, p. 21X1. 


thing to affirm that sin is ordained as a means to the 
destruction of a being already foreordained to wrath 
prior to consideration of his sin. 

It need only be added that the whole subject, 
assumes a different aspect when fuller justice is 
done to the Scriptural idea of election as aiming, 
not at exclusion, but at subsequent wider inclu- 
sion. 1 

LlTKKATtlRR.— P. Schaff, A Hist, of the Creeds of Christ' a 
i lorn , London, 1877, pp. 463-46A ; W. Cunningham, The 
Reformers anti the Theology of the Reformation, Ifclinhiirgb, 
1802 ; C. Hodge, Systematic 'Theology, London and Edinburgh, 
1872-73, ii. 316-320. JAMES OKU. 

SURINAM.— See Guiana. 

SURVIVALS.— See Religion, vol. x. p.664, §4. 

6 VET AM BARAS. — x. Origin and history. 
'We,' said a Svctambara once to the present 
writer, ‘are tlie Catholics amongst the Jains; the 
Digambaras represent the Puritans'; and Hint, 
does roughly sum up the difference between the 
two great sects of tho Joins. 1 * 

Even during the lifotimo of Mahavinr 1 two 
parties proliawy existed, for the great Jain hero 
seems to have formed his community by uniting 
two different orders of mendicants, the Sthavira 
kalpa and tho Jina kalpa. Tho Sthavira kalpa 
wore clothes, but one section of the Jina kalpa did 
not, going about like Mahavlra himself, dad only 
in tlm four quarters of Lhu sky. This outward and 
visible difference was symbolic of tlm differing 
types of men in the community, and only a strong 
statesman could have held the two parties to- 
gether ; under any great strain the cleavage was 
bound to becomo permanent. 

According to the Sthanakavasi Svctambara 
tradition, tho first crisis arose through a great 
famine that occurred in tho reign of Chandragupta 
(? 310 B.C.), when 12,000 Jain monks went to 
S. India under Bhadrabahu in search of food. 
These, being tho young and vigorous members of 
the order, were able to carry out their rule iu its 
entirety and so went unclad, whilst the other 
members of the community, who remained at home 
under Sthulabhadrn, amounting also, tlm legend 
says, to 12,000, were allowed (owing perhaps to 
age and infirmity) to wear clothes, no matter to 
which of the two parties they had originally 
belonged. When Blmdrababu returned home after 
the famine, although lie became once more bead of 
an undivided community, he was never able to 
insist on nakedness as a rule of even a section of 
the community. The second cause of Hchism also 
arose during tnjs famine — at least according lo tlm 
Sthanakavasi Svctambara tradition ; for it was 
then, during his leader B had ra hnliu’s absence, that 
the second in command, Slhulahhadia, called a 
council at Fataliputra to collect tho sacred InmiKs. 
The council were able to produce only eleven .Huff, 
hut SLli&labhadra himself supplied the missing 
twelfth Anya. Bliodrahalm on his return \uy 
annoyed to find that this council had been held in 
his absence, and not unnaturally, though irritably, 
declared that tho twelfth Anya was hopelessly lost, 
it only remained now for a leader to he found lor 
the malcontents to hive off, and (if the legend he 
t rue) irritability had miieli to do w if Ii lliaf. leaderV 
decisive art mu. About fmfj y«-:u a 1 * er I lie •• 1 •■u • 
famine (ueeoiding to Tnp.ignehehii.i Sm'I.iihImi.i. 
f radition, a I suit \.i>, 112; according fo SI liaiuika 
vnsi, A.l>. 83; and according to HoeinJe. Vl». 70 «»r 
SO) the reins of government fell into tin* wcakei 
hands of a man called Vairaseini, ami the com 
munity finally divided. The Svctambara quote 

1 Sue artt. ('alvin ism, Elkution, I ’luuiwm nation. 

3 St'L' arlLjIllJANIiAUAM, J AINIhM. 

Ot.r art. VlfVIKAH, 8 *f. 
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the following legend to account for the actual 
cleavage : 

A monk namod Sivahhiiti had been given a most beautiful 
blanket by the king in whoso nervine he had been at the time of 
his Initiation. His spiritual preceptor warned him that it was 
becoming a snare to him and advised him to give it away ; this 
be refused to do, so his preceptor took the extreme step of 
tearing up the blanket in its owner's absence. Rivahhuti, when 
he discovered what hod happened, was so anpry that he 
declared that, if he could not nave the one iKwwession which he 
valued, he would keep nothing at all, but would wander in 
entire nakedness like the liord Mah&vira himself ; and he then 
and there started a new sect, that of the naked Digambara. 
This very human legend which the 6vet&mbara 
(the 4 White-clothed ’) tell of their unclothed rivalB 
not only account# for their nakedness, but also goes 
on to explain another difference between the two 
sects; for, when Sivablniti’s sister wanted to join 
his order, seeing that it was impracticable for a 
woman to go aliout nude, he roundly told her that 
it was impossible for a woman to become a nun, or 
to obtain mokqa {q. v.) without rebirth as a man, 
and thus laid down for all time a distinctive tenet 
of the Digntnbara. Important as these legends 
are, it must 1>« remomliered that they are quoted 
only os illustrative of the Jain point of view, for 
their confirmation is sadly to seek, and the legends 
connecting CliandrngupLa with the faith are 
essentially open to suspicion. 

2 . Distinctive tenets and practices.— We are on 
firmer ground when we notice the main differences 
between the two sects at the present <tyy. We are 
already prepared for the fact that the Svetftinbara 
list of sacred books is not accented by the Digam - 
bara, and that, since they holu that no woman can 
attain mohsa , the Digambara will not admit the 
SveUunhara tradition that Mftllinfitha (the nine- 
teenth tirtJuihkara) was a woman, llut the two 
sects differ very considerably about the life-story 
of Mahavlra. 

The ^veLAiuhara nuy that their great saint married and 
enjoyed life to the full before entering an order, and that, even 
when he at last decided to do ao, lie waited till his parents’ 
death, and until he had gained his brother’s consent, lest he 
should grieve any one before receiving initiation, which he 
obtained in his thirtieth year. The more austere Digambara 
tradition, however, ia that their founder never married ; and, 
having no hesitation about hurting any one’s feelings, re- 
nounced the world at the mature age of eight. Kven the 
prenatal stories differ, for the HveWmbara believe that Mah.i- 
vira’H mother had fourteen wonderful dreams ; the Digambara 
say that she had sixteen ; while the legend of tho rcipova) of the 
embryo of Mahavira from Dev&nauda to Tri&ila ia a Svetambara 
one. 

The lists of the heads of the community since 
SivabhiUi of course differ also. The Svetambara 
generally arrange their philosophy in nine cate- 
gories ; the Digambara arrange very much the 
same philosophy under seven heads. One point of 
divergence on wliiph they lay great stress is that, 
according to the Svetambara, a tirthahkara needs 
food to support him until he dies; while the 
Digambara believe that, once a tirthahkara has 
attained omniscience, ho has no further need of 
meals. 

There are also differences in actual practice. A 
Svetambara ascetic may keep a loin-cloth, a 
shoulder-cloth, and a blanket to wear. Indeed, 
including these and his brush, mouth-cloth, and 
wooden vessels, he is allowed to retain fourteen 
possessions in this world, whereas a Digambara is 
absolutely nude and, though provided with a 
brush and peacock’s feathers, 1ms to live entirely 
in the jungle. The Svetambara laymen complain 
that their ascetics interfere too much in their 
conferences ; this complaint is, of course, never 
brought against a Digambara ascetic, whose lack 
of clothing interns him for life in the wilder- 
ness. 

There are also different rules about begging for 
the ascetics of the two orders, and the ,Digntnliara 
ascetics have no vpdsard. Again, the Svetambara 
idols have glass eyes inserted in the marble, wear 


a loin-cloth, and are bedecked with jewels, whereas 
the austere Digambara idols are nude and aro 
represented as being dead to the world, with eyes 
east down. There is naturally therefore a differ- 
ence in the installation ceremonies of thejr idols. 
The ordinary worship differs also. The Svetftm- 
bara, when performing the eightfold worship, offer 
flowers and fresh fruit to their idols, anil so on 
great festivals do the Visapontlff Digambara; 
hut the Terapanlhi Digambara never offer flowers 
or fresh fruit ; in their stead they use cloves, dry 
coco-nut, sugar, and rice. 1 

There is another very interesting difference. A 
Digambara Jain lias no private idol in his own 
house, but, if a Svetambara is a wealthy man and 
lives far from a temple, he may have his own private 
chapel. This chapel is separate from tho house 
and can be entered only by persons in a state of 
ceremonial purity. In the chapel, if he can afford 
it, lie may have a pratlmd (an image of any one of 
the twenty-four tirthahkara that an astrologer 
selects for him), or he may have a siddJui chakra 
(a tray on which are depicted the leading points of 
the Jain faith). 1 The householder offers the eight- 
fold worship to the pratimd, but only washes and 
wipes the siddha chakra and marks it with sandal- 
wood paste. An instructed Svetambara would 
never ask a lioon even of the idol in his own house : 
lie would only stir himself up to future efforts by 
meditating on it. But if, as often happens, an 
u n ins true ted Svetain tiara docs ask a gift, fas prayer 
would he answered not by the tlrthahlcara (who as 
a matter of fact does not even hear it) hut by the 
yaksn .in attendance on the tirthahkara. 

3. Svetambara sects.— The main division of 
Svetambara Jains is into Stluinakavasi and Deni- 
vaai. The Stluinakavasi are a non-idol-worship- 
ping sect, which arose about A.n. 1474. 2 Excepting 
on the crucial point of, idol-worship, they do not 
differ much from other Svetambara Jains, 

At the present time tjio chief sects among idol- 
worshipping (Deriivasi) svetambara are the Tapa- 
gaclichna (whose ascetics use red alms-bow is, and 
whose laj'incn in their devotions first confess their 
sins of walking and later their sins of trading), the 
Kharataragaciichhn (whose ascetics use black alms- 
bowls, and whose laity first confess their sins of 
trading and later their sins of walking), and the 
Afichalagachchha and the IViyuehamiagachchha, 
whose divergences are very slight. 

It must be remembered that these are only 
spiritual distinctions and do not interfere with the 
freedom of marriage between different sects. Tho 
chief castes annum t,ho Jains are Osavala, Vora- 
vada, Srtmali ana Sri Srim.ala, which are each 
divided into two sections, Dasd and Vim. It is 
impossible for members of these different castes to 
intermarry : thus an Osavala Kharatara could 
marry an Osavala Stlmnakavasl, for, though tho 
sect differs, the caste is the same, but a Dasa 
Osavala could never marry a Visa Osavala, and 
still less could any Boravada marry any Osavala. 
It is interesting to notice, however, that any Jain 
could dine with any other Jain, svetambara or 
Digambara, whether Osavala or orimali ; hut they 
would not interdine with any Brahman convert to 
Jainism. 

Litkkatuuk. —Through the kindness of Juin friends the 
writer was given un opportunity of t ranslating this art. to the 
leading Tapdgoulirhha HvetAmhara H.uilui in lt:\jkot in his 

r 'jiaiii, when the principal Sthanakuv&si Jain papr/ite were 
present ; the art. has thus had the advantage of criticisimi 
and suggestions from both parlies at first hand. See also 
A. F. R. Hoeriilc, A annul Aiidrexx to the Asiatic Society of 
llrni jot, in JAsft, OnlontU, 1898; Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, 
.V otrx on Mtxhrn Jainism, Oxford, Him, and The Heart of 
Jainism, do. 391ft. MaihiARKT STKVKNMON. 


* (’f. art. Won sun* (.lain). 

2 st e\enson, The Heart of Jainism, p. 87. 
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SWAHILIS.— See Zanzibar. 

SWAN-MAIDBNS.—The beanbifnl and poetic 
myth of swan-maidens is of early origin and, in 
varying forms, of very wide diffusion. The central 
idea of the myth is that certain beings, half- 
i nortal, half-supernatural, have the power of meta- 
morphosis into bird-form ; connected with this aro 
two secondary ideas: (1) that this power is de- 
pendent on the possession of a magic attribute, 
which was generally a bodily covering, such as a 
feather coat, rolie, or veil, but sometimes merely a 
ring or chain ; (2) that either this being, when in 
human form, or her captor is subject to a tabu 
of some kind. There are so many variations on 
these themes that it is impossible to do more 
than refer brielly to some of the most significant 
versions. 

x. In Oriental folk-lore. — Oriental folk-lore 
furnishes many instances of bird- maiden stories. 
In Indian tradition we find the very early myth of 
Urvf^si embedded like a jewel in the dull ritual of 
the Sdtapal/ut - Jim hm an a. 

The apsara , or nymph, Urvasi loves one of the lunar race of 
kings, Pururavfts ; in wedding him she stipulates that she must 
never look upon him naked. By a trick played by the uandA- 
arvae, supernatural beings who desire the return of their 
former playmate, the promise Is broken, and Urvapi vanishes. 
1'ururavus, seeking her, finds her and her companions swimming 
on a lotus-lake in tho shape of water-birds. They 1 apuenr to 
him/ i.e. assume human form, but in mq>onHu to his pleading 
Urvapi replies : ' I have passed away like the first of (lawns. 
... 1 am like the wind, difficult to catch.’ 1 Finally, however, 
she relents, and the couple are re-united. 

In the Vikramurvdfi of the poet Kalidasa, a drama 
based upon this story, tho bird-myth has almost 
disappeared, except for Urvasi’s power of flying and 
for tiie constant references to swans throughout 
act iv. Her change into human form depends 
merely upon the laying aside of a veil, in list 1 If 
probably a stage convention for invisibility ; tho 
marital tabu, which Lang 2 characterizes as a relic 
of 1 a traditional Aryan law of nuptial etiquette, 1 
assumes a quite different form. 8 

The myth re-appears in one of the finest tales of tho Thousand 
and One Nights , that of Hasan of Bassorah. 

Hasan is enjoying tho hospitality of a family of princesses ; 
when obliged to leave him, they enioin him not to open a 
certain door. He disobeys, and finds a fair pavilion and a 
bathing-pool, to which come flying from the desert ten birds, 
one among which was pre-eminent for beauty. Each bird, as it 
alighted, ‘rent open its neck-skin with its claws, and issued out 
of it, and lo, it was but a garment of feathers.' After their 
departure Hasan, who has become deeply enamoured of the 
fairest bird-maiden, confesses his disobedience to his hoslesH, 
and is told that this damsel is * the daughter of the sovrun of 
the Jans. He hath an army of women, smiters with swords, 
and lungers with lances, . . . and the plumed skins wherewith 
they fly are the handiwork of enchanters,’ Hasan is advised to 
steal the feather dress and never again to let it come into the 
owner's hands ; he docs ho, but after three years the wife by a 
ruse secures the dress, buttons it on, ami flies away. Hasan 
tracks his wife to the islands of Wak-Wak, inhabited by the 
warrior women, and recovers her. 4 

The story of Janshah » is a slighter tale that begins similarly ; 
but the bird-maidens are only three in number, and aro ‘as 
doves, eagle-sized.' The husband’s device to secure the feather 
coat is to place It in a chest, leaden-bound, which is built into 
the foundations of the palace ; but In vain, for the lady IracuH 
it by soent and digs it out 0 

The W&k-W&k islands of the former tale have been identified 
with various Melanesian islands ; 7 it is not surprising, there- 
fore. to find the tale of Hasan re-appearing in the Celebes in a 
modem form, which Tylor quotes in connexion with the heavon- 


1 This formula, * difficult to catch,' recurs in the Welsh tale 
of the Van Pool, quoted by Ilartland, Science of Fairy Tales , 
p.276 IT. 

• Custom and Myth , n. 70. 

• Of. Satapatha-llrtihmana, xi. v. 1, tr. J. Kggeling, SHE 
xliv. [1900] 68-74; V ikramurva^i, tr. E. R. Cowell, Hertford, 
1851. 

4 R. F. Burton, A Plain and Literal Translation of the 
Arabian Nights, Benares, 1886, viii. 7-143. 

• lb. v. 329-381. 

• Contrast with this Hartland’s idea (p. 30H) that the swan- 
maiden must always employ an intermediary to obtain her 
robe. 

7 K. W. Lane, The Thousand and One Nights , London, 1H3S- 

41, ill. 628, note 32. 
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plant- myth. 1 Tatar versions of the myth are signalised as being 
the only ones to represent tho blrd-maldon as a malignant 
being, half-vamplre, half-fury ;• in the Tatar poem quoted by 
J. U. Frazer* to illustrate tho external soul belief, the hero 
wrestles with the evil swan-woman for ' moons and years.' 

a. In classical tradition. — Classical tradition 
does not scorn to have preserved any swan-maiden 
tale in a complete form, but that tho main idea 
was a familiar one is evident from the Cyemis 
myths, the bird-transformation of the comrades of 
Diomedes, tho story of Leda, and tho symbolic 
connexion of swans with Apollo, with tho Muses, 
and with Aphrodite. 4 Modern Greek folk-lore 
represents the Nereids as flying maidens, similar 
in many points to swan-maiefens. 5 

3. Slavic.— Slavic folk-lore boars frequent testi- 
mony to the myth. The South Slavs were natur- 
ally more influenced by late Greek and by Oriental 
tradition, and the Bulgarian samot lions, ami the 
Serbian vilas , like the Greek Nereids, resemble 
tho swan-maidens ; e.g. t the vilas are associated 
with water and have tfie power of flying. 9 

The Polish fairy-tale of the prince and the twelve geese- 
princesses shows that the myth In its simplest forth was known 
to tho Western Slavs. 7 The most important Russian example 
is the tale of 1 Sweet MIk&llo Iv&novitch tho Rover ’ and Marys 
the white swan ; this begins in fairly conventional style, 
although without the feather dress, but later it diverges con- 
siderably, for Maryn dies, is magically revived, and finally 
forsakes her husband for another love.* 

4. Celtic.— Old Celtic tradition has two l>eautiful 
and elaborate swan-maiden tales, as well as an 
episode in the story of Etain, wife of Eoehaid, who 
is carried off by the hero-god Midcr in the form of 
a swan.® 

The story of tho • Children of L6r,’ ono of ' the throe most 
sorrowful tales of Erinn/ is an example, with Christian 'over- 
lay/ of that variant of tho myth in which the swan shape is 
enforced by malignant magic. Tho four royal children, meta- 
morphosed for 900 years, retain their powers of human reason- 
ing and speech, and have the gift of singing * plaintive music at 
which the men of the world would Bleep, and there shall he no 
music of the world its equal’ 1(1 

This power of song is turned to account in the 
Christian episode which concludes the tab;. 11 ‘ Tho 

Dream of Oengus ’ conforms more closely to tho 
regular swan-maiden type, so much so that J. A. 
MacCulloch 12 dismisses it. as of no mythological or 
religious value ; its artistic value, however, is very 
great. 

Thu god Oengus is smitten with love for a dream-maiden, the 
originru of whom proves to he Caer, a princess who spends every 
alternate year in the form of a swan. Oengus, having once seen 
her in mortal form, succeeds in discerning her in swan-guise 
from among her 150 companions 'with their silvery chains and 
golden caps around their heads.' lie woos and wins her, and 
flies off with her, himself also metamorphosed , and their 
singing is of such beauty us to lull to sleep all its hearers for 
three (lays and three nights. 13 

5. Teutonic.— Tho Teutonic races hear the dis- 
tinction of having developed the swan-maiden 
myth most elaborately, and of having enriched it 
by connecting it with other supernatural ideas. 
Traces of tho symbolic importance of swans are 
found in the primitive myths of the life and death 

I Researches into the Early Ilistury of Mankind 3 , l^mdon, 
1878, p. 365 f. 

8 A. Schiefner, Heltlcnsagen der minuasinischen Tataren, 
St. Petersburg. 1859, p. 201. 

• OB*, pt. vil.- Raider the Beautiful , London, 1913, H. 144. 

4 W. Smith, Classical Dictionary , s.vv. ‘ Cycnus ’ * 1 Homed cm ’ ; 
Baring-Gould, Curious Maths af the Middle Ages 4, pp. 509-672. 

8 B. Schmidt, Oriechische Marchen. Leipzig, 1877, p. 133. 

° F. 8. KrausH, Tausend Sagen und Marchen der Sndslaeen, 
i., Leipzig, 1914, passim. 

7 A. H. Wratislaw, Sixty Folk -tales from exclusively Slavonic 
Sources , Loudon, 1889, p. Ill f. 

« Isabel F. Hupgood, The Epic Songs of Russia, New York 
and London, 1886, pp. 214 -231. 

8 II. d'Arbois do Jubainville, Irish Mythological Cycle, Dublin, 
1903, p. 182. 

10 With this sloop-bringing j>owor may be compared the trolls 
swans that sing Inc enchanted prince asleep in the Icelandic 
fairy tale (J. 0. Poostion, Jsldnaische Miirchen, Vienna, 1884, 
no. vil. pp. 40‘ 54). 

II Atlantis, iv. [1803] 113 IT., tr. E. O'Curry. 

17 The Religion of the. Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 82 

13 RCel iii. 11870-78J 347 IT., tr. Edward Muller. 
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l>oth of the world and of individuals ; thus the? two 
Hwans, the progenitors of all the swan-kind, that 
float on the Urtharbnmnr of the old Norse cosmo- 
gony, 1 * may bo contrasted with the swan that lived, 
according to Finnish myth, on the river of Tuoni 
or Death. 3 In later folk tale wo find a swan living 
on a hidden lake, which maintains tho world in 
equipoise by carrying a ring in its beak ; when it 
drops it, the end of the world will come. 8 Popular 
saying still remem l>ers the bird ns one of omen 
and augury; 4 in Riigcn, swans, not storks, are 
the hr in go is of new-born children,® while, on the 
other hand, the sight of a swan in flight may 
Ix'token death, B and swans are often leaders of the 
spirit-host. 7 The ideas of animal shape-changing 
and of the external soul favoured the development 
of the swan-maiden myth in folk-lore. The 
Scandinavian North, as one of the chief haunts in 
Europe of the wild swan, showed itself especially 
alive to the beauty and significance inherent; in the 
myth ; Grimm, 8 influenced porliaps by the legends 
of the 4 * * goose-footed woman/ 1 la reine pedauque, 1 
ami 4 Berthe aux grands pieds,’ thinks that the 
goose supplanted the swan in legend, but this 
seems hardly proved. The power of flying and the 
possession of a feather coat were attributes of 
many gods in the NorHe pantheon. Tho Bwan- 
maiilen of the Scandinavians appears to have been 
merged into tho Norns on the ono hand and the 
Valkyries on tho other, who themselves often have 
trails in common. Tho connexion of swans with 
augury and with tho Urtliarlirunnr, the home of 
the Norns, prepares us for the former aspect ; the 
power of ‘ ruling through the air’ possessed by the 
Valkyries prepares us for the latter ; and we have 
already seen the bird-maidens as warrior-maidens 
in the story of ITasan of Bassorah. 

The h wan-niaid oils of tho Nihelungenlied are Noras alao ; aa 
Awnn-inalrienH they appear to Ha^ene * like birds,’ and thoy fall 
into his power when he takes their garments, bat they are alno 
‘wise women,’ and one gives him prophetic warning. 3 The 
maidens of the VMundarkmtha 13 are conventional swan- 
maidens with their * swnn-coats,’ but they ore also Valkyries, 
for t hey appear helmeted. Again, the hero Helgi is helped in 
battle by Kara, a rebirth of tho Valkyrie Svava, who hovers 
singing above him. 11 * Fridlevus ii., king of Denmark, is given 
helpful warning before a battle by the song of three swans. 13 
After this it is not surprising to find also traces of a connexion 
between swan-maidens and the fylpja, or femalu guardian- 
spirit ; thus thu fylgja of a beautiful woman appears os a 
swan. 18 

6 . The swan-knight.— The swan-knight seems 
to have been monopolized and localized by Teutonic 
mythology, although there are traces of the idea in 
classical legend, os in the Cycnus myth already 
mentioned, 14 and although tho Teutonic myth 
appears to have fused with Celtic Arthurian 
legend. Tho popularity of the charming tale of 
llelyas, knight of the swan, and supposed ancestor 
of ( rodfrey of Bouillon, is attested by the numer- 
ous versions of it in various languages. 

In the popular Herman fairy-tale the enchanted brothers owe 
their restoration to human form, nob to tho prowess of their 
brother, os in llelyas, but to tho devotion of a sister. Of tho 
othor swan-knights of Brabant, tho link with tho Graal logonds 
lias brought Lohengrin, son of Parsival, most into prominence 

1 Snorri, Jftfrfn, od. E. Wilkon, Padcrborn, 1877, p. 24. 

3 Kalemla , rune 14. 

s f. Gottschalck, Sagan und VoUcmurchen der Deutschen , 
Ilalle, 1814, p. 227. 

4 Of. Grimm, i. 437, note 1. 

h K. M. Arndt, Sehriftm fiir und an seine licben Deutschen, 
Leipzig, 1845, ill. 547 ; cf. in Chinese legend the fostering of the 
hero llou Chi by a wild swan (0. F. H. Alien, The Book of 
Chinese Ballad*, Ixmdnn, 1891, p. 385 f.). 

fl P. F. A. Kuhn, Murkisohc Sagan und M&rchen , Berlin, 
1843, no. n«. „ 

7 W. Muller, * Die Sago vom Schwanritter,’ in Germania, od. 
F. Pfeiffer, i. 421. 

8 I*. 101)8. 9 MMungenhed, Avon Mure xxv. 

10 Stanzas 1-3. 11 Ftnmalaar Sugar, II. 376 f. 

12 Saxo Grammaticus, Hist. Danie-a, vi. 178. 

»■'« M. Bart-Hs, ‘ Isl (in disci) or Branch und Volksglaulw in Bozug 

anf die Nochkomnicnschaft,' ZJ f xxxii. [1000] 70. 

»M’f. Atneid, x. 185-107. 


and popularity. Tho fact that the swan-hero arrives from an 
unknown land in a skiff, and departs in the same way, has led 
Grimm 1 to trace tho beginning of the Teutonic swan-knight 
myth to Scyld and Sofia!, semi-divine founders of the Danish 
race, of whom a similar tale is told, although thu connexion 
with thu bird-myth is very obscure. 

7. Interpretations. The interpretation)! of the 
swan-myths have been various ; the earlier school 
of mytiiologists saw in them iiature-mythH, the 
swan-maiden boing the white cloud, her captor the 
storm-spirit. 8 Others have explained the swan- 
maiden) who is subject to mysterious prohibitions 
and who in the end is almost always lost to her 
captor, and the swan- knight, who must not reveal 
his name or place of origin, as denizens of the 
world of the dead or of the islands of the blessed. 3 
A more prosaic view takes into account merely 
the totem istic aspect which the myth shows in 
common with all animal shape-changing tales, 
points to tho swan-maidens and Hwon- knights as 
founders of clans, and compares them with such 
figures as Melusino of Lusignan. 4 The most 
modern theory brings the tabu into prominence, 
to the overshadowing of other aspects, and adducos 
the wide evidence now forthcoming of marital 
tabus among primitive peoples ; 8 thus a curious 
piece of corroborative evidence on the syniliolie 
connexion between swans and women has been 
found in the rites enforced on secluded girls among 
American Indian tribes.® Fortunately for the 
appeal of the myth, none of these theories lias 
power to detract from, hut all servo only to 
enhance, its elusive and poetic l>eauty. 

Literaturr. — J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. 8. 
Btallybrow. London, 1882-88, 1. 420-430; W. Mannhardt, 
Germanische My then , Berlin, 1858, p. 340 IT. ; B. H. Meyer, 
Germanisehe Mythology*, , do. 1891, chs. vi. and vil. ; J. Fiskc, 
art in Atlantio Monthly, xxvlii. [1871] 129-144; S. Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Apex*, London, 1809, cha. 
xxl. and xxlL ; F. Llcbrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Iloilbronn, 
1879, pp. 54-66, 239-250 ; A. Lang. Custom and Myth, London, 
1884, ch. lv. ; E. S. Hartland, The Science of Fairy Tales, do. 
1891, chs. x.-xii. ; P. D. Chantepie do la Saussaye, Religion 
of the Teutons, tr. B. J. Vos, Boston, U.S.A., 1902, ch. xv. ; 
W. Miillor, * Die Sago vora Schwanritter,’ in Germania , ed. 
F. Pfeiffer, i. [1856] 418-440. M. E. SEATON. 

SWAT or UDYANA. — This is a famous 
principality in Independent Eastern Afghanistan, 
between the latter country and Kashmir, to the 
south of Chitral and the Pamirs. It receives tho 
name of Swat from the river of that name (the 
Svastu, in Sanskrit), whioh joins the Kabul branch 
of the Indus above Poshftwar. Its literary name 
of Udyflna (in Prakrit, Ujjana) is ascribed to its 
* garden or park-like ’ appearance ; for it is an 
exceptionally richly cultivated and well -watered 
beautiful Alpine valley. Through this Indo- 
Soythian oountry Alexander descended for his 
invasion of India, crossing, it is generally supposed, 
the Malakand Pass, which is on tho main route to 
the Indian plains ; but Swat is best known for its 
fame as an ancient centre of Buddhism. It is still 
thiokly covered with the ruins of Buddhist monu- 
ments and temples, richly decorated with some of 
the finest sculptures of the Gneco-Buddhist or 
so-called Gandhfira (ff.tr.) typo of art. These 
sculptured friezes and terra-cottas date chiefly 
between the 2nd and 5th centuries a.d. ; and a 
collection of several hundreds was made by the 
present writer during the Chitral expedition of 
1895 and is now preserved in the Calcutta and 
Peshawar museums. 7 The Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim Fa Ilian, who visited the country c. a.d. 

1 308-370. 

2 K. H. Meyer, Germ. Mytholoffie, pp. 90, 125. 

• W. MUllor, op. cit. ; Llcbrecht, Zur Volkskunde, pp. 64-05. 

4 Of. art. Animals, 9 *6. » Hartland, pp. 804-322. 

6 GB», pt. wit.. Balder the Beautiful , I. 47-60, 00-92, 

7 L. A. Waddell, Report on Archaeological Tour in Sirat, 
Calcutta, 1895, reprint in Asiat. Quarterly Rev., Oct. 1895, ami 
‘ Newly Excavated Hreco-Buddhist Sculptures from Swat 
Valley,’ Trans, of the Oriental Congress, 1897, Hecfc. I. 245-247. 
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400, says : 1 Tho religion of Buddha is very 
flourishing ... in all there are 500 monasteries, 
they belong to the Little Vehicle (/Jina-ydna) 
without exception.* 1 Rut, when fliueti Tsiang 
visit cm l Hu; hind c. A.D. 030, lie found that nearly 
all the convents, some 1400 in number with 
formerly 18,000 priests, were ‘ waste- and desolate.’ 2 
It is a striking commentary on Ea Ilian’s rcfereuco 
to the exclusive prevalence of the ‘Little Vehicle * 
form of .Buddhism that as a fact all the 
sculptural remains are of the 'Great Vehicle* 
{Mafui-ydna). 

It was regarded by Va Ilian as the most 
northerly province of India, and the food and 
clothing of the people were the same as in India, 
and this is still the case — the people dress in white. 
The dimensions of the Swat country, as described 
hy Iliucn Tsiang at 5000 li (about 833 miles) in 
circuit, show that it in those days evidently in- 
cluded, in addition to the volley of Swat, also the 
Chitral and Hard adjoining countries and the 
mountains on the right bank of the Indus, even 
beyond the great bend of the river to the south. 

It was the native country of Podma-saihhhava 
(f/.v.), , the founder of Lipnaism in Tibet; and the 
notorious prevalence of Saivitc magical rites in the 
manuals ascribed to tliat saint in the Tibetan is 
somewhat in keeping with the old reputation of 
this country for sorcery. Hiuen Tsiang, in his 
visit to this land about a century before l’adma- 
saihbhava’s period, writes : ‘ The science of magical 
formulas is become a regular professional business 
with them (the men of Swat or UdyJlna).' 1 

The belief in serpen t-d rugous of rivers and 
springs was especially prevalent here. Tt was at 
the source of the Swfit river that was located the 
legendary water-dragon or sgrpent Apuhtin, whoso 
conversion by Buddha is a favourite motive in 
Buddhist art, both north and south. Iliuen 
Tsiang refers especially to the 'white water* 
issuing from this spring, as also does al-Blrunl 
aliout the lltli cent. A.D., 4 which would doubtless 
be snow-water rather than glacial, yet it suggests 
that the river-name SvaHtu may have originally 
Ixjch derived from swta, or tiweia 9 * white,” which 
approximates the modern name of that river, 
‘Swat.’ Confirmation of this ancient water- 
serpent worship was found by the present writer 
in a Kharosthl inscription upon a great Ixmlder 
at a spring of which the record reads from a 
rubbing taken hy the present writer : ‘ By tho son 
of Dati, file Thera (Buddhist monk) Nora, a tank 
was caused to he made for the worship of All 
Serpents (in) the year 113.* R This date, from the 
paheographic details, is placed about 65 n.c. 
I.iikratitrk.- References are cited in the article. 

L. A. Waddell, 

SWAZIS. - See Bantu and S. Africa. 

SWEARING.— Sec Oath, Profanity. 

SWEAT, SWEAT -HOUSE. —Sweat, a colour- 
less fluid containing about 2 per cent of solid 
matter, is a secretion of the sobacoous glands. Its 
chief function is to regulate the heat disci large 
of the human body. It is connected with some 
curious and interesting religions and magical 
customs in various parts of the world, 

i. Sweat in magic. — Primitive man regards 
sweat, like blood, saliva, hair, and nail -parings, 
as a medium both for setting sorcery in motion 
against an enemy and for working the more harm- 

1 Cli. viil. 

2 Si-yu-ki, tr. H. Ileal, London, 18H4, 1. 120. 

S. Juliun'H tr. of lhuvvn Thsang, I’arix, 18.W, confirmed l»v 
T. Walters, On Yvan Chwang's Trawls in India, London, 
lOOMl/i, i. 220. 

4 A lltmmi'x India, ed. K. U. Hoc h an, Ixtndon, 1010, ii. is». 
r * CT .1. il. I’.iihlrr, Vienna Oriental Journ. .\. f.f.f. 


less forms of magic. Codrington says that, among 
the Melanesians the belief prevails that, a leaf 
with which a man has wiped the perspiration from 
his face may be employed to work mischief against 
him. 1 A lilvo belief is found among the Negroes 
of N. America. 2 Some of tho natives of N.K. New 
Guinea take olalsnate precautions to prevent a 
drop of their sweat from being made use of hy a 
sorcerer ; on leaving a camping-place, they stab 
tho ground all over with their spears.* Some of 
the most curious uses to which tliis exudation of 
the human laxly iuis been put aro illustrated hy 
a group of customs connected with lovo magic. 

‘A cake, an apple, or a xwccLineat Impregnated with tho 
sweut of the giver Is a powerful philtre throughout the greater 
part of northern and central Europe, from Ofiirn Gorui to the 
Carpathian*.'® A Hungarian urirl steals meal and honey at 
Christmas-time, bakes a cake, takes It. to bed with her for one 
night, and then iM'xtnwx it on a .youth whom she wishes to fall 
in, love with her.® W. It. l'utoti xavx Chut in three No^i.oitdi'oert 
(confessors’ manuals) of tho Orthodox Church, which are, ho 
believes, less than throe centuries old, 'women are accuxcd 
of rubbing dough on their bodiex, and giving it to eat to moil 
in whom they wish to arouse satunic love. 1 ® 

Tho victim of such love magic can, however, have recourse 
to a counter-charm of the same character. • It was narrated 
that if a man who, under the influence of a philtre, was forced 
to love against hlx will, would put on a new pair of shoes, nnd 
wear them out hy walking in them, and t.hen drink wine out 
of the right shoe, where it could minglu with the perspiration 
already theru, he would promptly bu cured of his love, und 
hate lake ibx place.' 7 

A Bimilar idea underlies the superstition pre- 
valent among tho Negroes ami Indians of N. 
America, and also in Belgium, that, if the owner 
of a dog wishes to make the animal faithful to 
him, ho should give it some bread which has been 
soaked in his sweat. 8 In the island of Tutu, in 
the Torres Straits, men drink the sweat of renowned 
warriors to acquire courage.® 

The mythology of ancient Egypt seems to have 
ascribed a sacramental virtue to the sweat of 
Osiris. In the pyramid libation -formula; tho 
libations appear to be his sweat; and in the 
ritual of Anion the incense appears to be crystal- 
lized drops of it. 10 A song quoted by A. Ernmn 
speaks of the Nile as the sweat of Osiris’ hands. 11 
The Negroes of Jamaica identified a man’s luck 
with the perspiration of his hands, and believed 
that, if the latter wore wiped away, tho former 
would disappear. 12 

2. The sweat-house. — The ceremonial use of 
vapour baths is a custom of great antiquity and 
wide geographical distribution, being found both 
in N. America and in N. Europe. In the former 
continent it was probably known to every tribe 
north of Mexico, though along the north-west 
coast it has been superseded by sea-bathing. 

1 Tho type of the ordinary xwcal-housc seems to have boon 
everywhere the same. Willow rod* or other plant hUmii* were 
stuck into the ground and bent or tautened with wit, hex into 
a hemispherical or oblong frame-work, which generally wax 
large enough to accommodate several person*. A hole wax 
dug conveniently near tho door Into which stones, uxmilly 
heated outxidn, were dropped hy means of forkud xtickx. Thcxc 
were sprinklod with water to generate xteam. A temporary 
cover of blanket.* or skin* made the enclosure tight.' i® 

In each tribe there were certain prescribed rules 
for the construction of the sweat-house. In some 
cases, howover, tho communal ceremonial chamber 
was used for this purpose. Sometimes it was used 
as a kind of men’s club like the Pueblo kirn, 

i R. II. Codrington, The Melanesia ns, Oxford, 1801, p. m 

* E. S. Jlartland, LP ii. 74. 

8 J. G. Frazer, GW, pt. 1., The Magic Art , London, 1011, I. 

*LP li. 123. 5 Ih. « FL v. | 1894] 277. 

7 J. G. Bourke, Seatalugic Ilites of all Nations, Washington, 
1801, p. 349, quoting H. A. Flemming, De Hemediis, p. 19. 

® LP ii. 124. 

8 A. O lladdon, in Reports of the Cambridge. A nt/impnlngiral 
Kxjh'ditum to Torres Straits, Cambridge, 190112, v. 3nl. 

10 A. M. Blackman, XA 1. 11912) f».» If. 

9 A IJandhttolc of Egyptian Hehgiun, ling, tr., liOfnIuri, 1907, 
p. HI. 

i- EL xv. [1IM4] 200. 

Ihdl. lift HE | lojnj, pt. 2, p flflo. 
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women being permitted to enter it for certain 
ceremonial purposes, but not for sweating. A mong 
certain tribes on the Pacific coast women were not 
even permitted to gather wood for the holy fire 
to be Kindled in the sweat-house. In California, 
where sweating always had a religious significance, 
some of the trilies used the sweat-house as a 
sleeping- place for adult males. Half-an-hour was 
usually spent in the sweat-house, and then the 
bather plunged into a stream, if there was one at 
hand. 

'Among the Eskimo, hot air was used in place of steam 
and in Zuni, and probably in the Pueblos generally, hot Btones 
near the body furnished the heat/ * 

Some tribes lit the fire in the sweat-house in 
autumn and kept it alive till spring. Bancroft 
says of the Northern Californians : 

1 A Are is built in the centre [of the sweat-house] in early 
full and kupt alive till the following spring, as much attention 
being given to it as ever was paid to the sacred Arcs of Hestia/® 

Sweating in N. America was practised for three 
purposes: (1) religious— such as purification and 
the propitiation of spirits, preparation for war, 
and on arrival at puberty, when it was usually 
attended by scarification and mutilation ; (2) 
therapeutic — prescribed by a shaman, who stood 
outside and invoked the spirits believed to cause 
the disease (among the Flains Indians shamans 
who officiated at these ceremonies had usually 
to pass through the sweat-house themselves for 
purjjoses of purification) ; (3) social and hygienic — 
a number of persons would enter a sweat-house 
for the purpose of enjoying the luxury of a batli 
(among certain tribes this became an almost 
daily practice, and was perhaps a degeneration). 

The sweat-bath is also used by the Eskimos 
of Bering Strait, aiming whom the men and boys 
indulge in it about once a week, or once in every 
ten (lays during winter, but with this people it 
does not appear to possess a religious significance. 1 * * 

Among many tribes the sweat- house had its 
own guardian spirit or vutnitu (<y. v.). 

Among the Lilloocts of British Columbia * men who had the 
spirit of the sweat-house for their guardian spirit made a 
sweat-house of elk-skin supported on wands, and inside it 
they placed four large m tones, which were heated to make the 
steam for the bath/'* 

It was believed among the Algonquins that a 
man when in the sweat-house might acquire 
manitn . A Fox Indian, relating his experiences 
during a sweat- bath, once said : 

'Often one will cut one’s self only through the skin. It Ih 
done to open up many passages for the manilou to pass into 
the liody. Tho munitou comes from the place of its abode in 
the stone. It oomes roused by the heat of tho Are, and pro- 
ceeds out of the slonu when the water is sprinkled on it. It 
comes out in the steam, and in tho steam It enters the body 
wherever it Amis entrance. It moves up and down, and all 
over and inside the body, driving out everything that inflicts 
(lain. Before the manitou returns to the stone, it imparts 
some of its nature to tho body. That is why one feels so well 
after having been in the sweat-lodge/ 8 

Among the Thompson Indians of British 
Columbia, when a boy reached tho age of puberty, 
he went through certain ceremonies to obtain a 
guardian spirit. 

In the sweat-bath ' he prayed to the spirit of sweat-bathing 
under the title of “ Sweat- bulbing Grandfather Chief,” begging 
that he might be strong, brave and agile, lucky, rich, a good 
hunter, a skilful fisherman, and so forth/ 8 

The Ojibwa (o.v.), an Algonquin tribe, had a 
secret society called the 4 Midc wiwin,’ or society 
of the shamans. For four days before initiation 
into it a candidate would purify himself in the 
sweat- bath. 

' In all ceremonlos, prophetical or medico- magical, great 
reliance is placed on the vapor-bath. ... It is entered with 

1 Bull.SO BE [1SI10J, pt. 2, pV ttfll. a NJi i. 360. 

a K. W. Nelson, in Ui UBEW [1800), pt. i. p. 287. 

* J. G. Fraser, Tote min n and Exogamy, London, 1010, 111. 

•120 ; cf. p. 414. 

8 W. Jones, ‘The Algonquin Manitou ,* In JA VL xviii. [10051 

184. 

Fraser, Totemism ami Exogamy, iii. 414. 


sacred feelings, and Is deemed a great means of purification. 
Secret arts are here often disclosed between Medan [shamans] 
of high power, which oould not be imparted in other places, 
or positions, believed to he less subject to the Influence of 
sanctifying power/ 1 

When we turn to the Old World, we find a 
striking resemblance to the American customs in 
Herodotus's description 9 of the use of the sweat- 
bath among the Scythians as a means of purifica- 
tion, after mourning. The construction of the 
sweat-house was, however, simpler than in America. 
Three sticks were stuck in tho ground, leaning 
towards each other, and around them pieces of 
felt were tightly stretched. A dish containing 
red-hot stones was placed inside. Hemp seed was 
then thrown on to the Btones. A close parallel 
to this custom was found among the Delaware 
Indians, and is described by Tylor : 

‘ At their festival in honour of the Fire-god with hla twelve 
attendant manitus, insido of the house a small oven-hut was 
set up, consisting of twelve poles tied together at the top and 
covered with blankets, high enough for a man to stand uearly 
upright within it. After the feast this oven was heated with 
twelve red-hot stones, and twelve men crept inside. An 
old man threw twelve pipefuls of tobacco on these stones, 
and when the patients had borne to the utmost the heat and 
suffocating smoke, they were taken out, generally falling in a 
swoon/ 3 

The sweat-bath, an used among tho peasantry 
of Great Kussia, possesses tho nature of a cere- 
monial purification even at the present day. It 
is taken weekly on Saturday afternoons, and all 
kinds of pollution must be avoided till after the 
service on Sunday morning. 4 Among the northern 
Finns, for tho mama, or sweat-bath, a log-hut is 
used. The bath is frequently taken en famillc . 6 
With this people, however, and also with the 
Lapps, who make use of the sweat- bath on 
Saturdays before putting on their clean clothes, 
it appears to bo an entirely secular institution. 6 
Vapour baths were in use among the Celtic tribes, 
ami the sweat- house was in general use in Ireland 
down to the 18th, 7 ami even survived into the 19th 
century. It was of beehive shape and was covered 
with clay. It was especially resorted to as a cure 
for rheumatism. 8 

Vapour batli a were used by the Greeks and 
Romans ; details for their construction are given 
by Vitruvius.® The sweat-bath, which in England 
has been miscalled the ‘Turkish bath,' being in 
reality of Russian origin, was introduced into 
this country by David Urquhart, M.P. (1805-77). 

3. Origin and distribution.— The presence of the 
sweat- bath both in N. Europe and m N. America 
at once raises tho question whether it has origin- 
ated independently in each of these continents, or 
whether it has reached them from a common centre 
of distribution. It is essentially a northern in- 
stitution, and one belonging to the Mongoloid 
branch of tho human family. M. A. Czaplicka 
suggests that the Slavs of Great Russia probably 
borrowed it from the Finns of the Middle Volga. 
There are many unsolved problems connected with 
the ethnology of the Seythians, but there appears 
to have existed among them a Finno-Ugrian 
element from which most likely tho sweat-hut 
was derived. Wo should naturally expect to find 
the sweat-hut in N. Asia, whose inhabitants form 
an ethnological bridge uniting the Mongoloid 
peoples of Europe and N. America. We are, 

1 H. H. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribe* of the United State s. 
Philadelphia, 1853-60, v. 423 (., quoted by Frazer, Totemitmand 
Exogamy , III. 480. 

a IV. 73-76. * PC* ii. 417 f. 

8 D. Mackenzie Wallace, Russia , rev. ed., London, 1906. 1. 41. 

8 S. Tromholt, Untie. r the Hay t of the Aurora Borealis , ed. 
0. Siewors, London, 1886, ii. 102. 

8 P. B. du Chaillu, Land of the Midnight Sun , London, 1881, 
ii. 200. 

7 David Urquhart, Manual of (he Turkish Bath , London, 

1806, p. 62. 

8 See art. Diskasm and Mkpi oink (Celtic), vol. iv. p. 740*. 

® Be. Arehiteetura, v. 1«, 11. 
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however, disappointed in thin expectation, since 
among the aooriginos of N. Siberia it is not in- 
digenous, hut is in use only among those tribes 
which, like the Yakuts, have derived many 
elements in their culture from the Russians. 
Wo seem, then, to be led to tho conclusion that 
tho sweat-bath originated independently in both 
Europe and America, or else that it originated 
in a more southerly latitude than N. Siberia. 
The vapour-bath appears to be one of those in- 
stitutions which were originally indulged in for 
hygienic purposes, but afterwards, owing to their 
beneficial results, came to be connected in the 
mind of primitive man witli mysterious unseen 
powers, and hence were used in connexion with 
religious rites. Now, however, the sweat-bath 
seems to be regaining its former secular character. 

Lithraturr.— T his is given in the footnotes. 

H. J. T. Johnson. 
SWEATING.— See Economics. 

SWEDENBORG. - i. Life and works. - 

Emanuel Swedenborg was Ixirn in Stockholm on 
29th Jan. 1688. ffe wits the second son of Josper 
Swedberg, bishop of Skara and previously professor 
in the University of Upsala. The family was en- 
nobled by Queen Ulrica Eleonora in 1719, when 
the patronymic of Swedberg was changed into the 
name of Swedenborg. 

Little is known of Swedenborg's childhood. After completing 
hlf« studies at Upsala in 1700, he started on nn extended foreign 
tour, and he was in England in 1711, ‘ studying Newton daily 
and very anxious to see and hear him/ 1 * Wo gather from one 
of his tetters to his brother-in-law, Dr. Ericus Bcnxuliuti, that 
mathematics and astronomy absorbed at that timu most of his 
interest. He wrote of his conversations with Flamsteed, Halley, 
and other well-known men of science, but his copious references 
to tho works of Drydcn, Spenser, Milton, Shakespeare, and 
others show that his scientific studies did not prevent him 
from becoming acquainted with the best English literature. 
Swedenborg spent nearly two years in London and Oxford. He 
afterwards visited Holland, France, and Germany, working all 
the time at a number of Inventions. One of them woe ‘ the plan 
of a certain ship which with its men was to go under the surface 
of the sea ana do great damage to the fleet of the enemy.’ * 
Another of his inventions wus a magazine air-gun to discharge 
00 or 70 shots in succession without reloading. He also devised 
a flying machine, but tho great Swedish engineor, Christopher 
Pnlhnm, expressed tho opinion that, with respect to flying by 
artificial means, it was ubout the same thing os trying to make 
nperjH’tuum mobile or to make gold I 

In 1710 Swedenborg was appointed by King Charles xu. extra- 
ordinary assessor at the Koyul Hoard of Mines, an appointment 
which caused him to decline tho offer of a professorship of 
astronomy in the University of Upsulu. As the eldest son of his 
family, Swedenborg had a seat in the House of Nobles of the 
Swedish Parliament, but his interest in science, always greater 
than in politics, led him in 1721 to go abroad to study the mines 
and manufactures of other lands. It was during this journey 
that he published a treatise nn physics and chemistry, at 
Amsterdam, a second edition of his flew Method of finding 
the Longitude , at Leipzig, and Miscellaneous Observations on 
Geology and Mineralogy. But the work which won for 
Swodonborg a European reputation was his Opera Philosophica 
et Miner alia in 3 vols., with numerous copperplates, published 
at Dresden and Leipzig in 1734 at the expense of his patron, the 
Duke of Brunswick. In the first volume of that work, the 
Prineipia , Swedenborg gives an elaborate theory of the origin 
of the visible universe and propounds his nebular hypothesis. 
This thoory has been often attributed to Kant and Laplace as 
the original authors, but flwodetiborg's theory appeared In the 
Prineipia in 1734, while Kant's natural History of the Heavens 
was published in 1756, and Laplace's Syathme du Monde In 1708, 
as has been shown by Arrhenius in his introduction to the Latin 
reprint of Swedenborg's Cosmologia. Soon after appeared the 
Economy of the Animal Kingdom (1740-41) and The Animal 
Kingdom (1744-43), in which are given the results of Sweden- 
borg's extensive l&liours in anatomy and physiology. In 1745 
his Worship and Love of God was published. ThiH work marks 
the surprising transition of its author’s mind from plain scientific 
and philosophical reasoning to what is generally considered a 
form of religious mysticism, but what the author himself would 
have described as spiritual perception. A great change had 
come over him. His mind, as he himself says, had been opened 
to enable him to hear and see things of the other life. 

Swedenborg gives the year 1743 os the date of the opening of 
his spiritual sight, but it was in April 1715, according to his 

1 It. L. Tafel, Documents concerning the. Life and Character 

of Swedenborg ,3 vols., l/mdon. lhiS-77, f.ttuu 344 (Swedenborg's 
first letter from England to Iteiizeliiis, Oct. 171 it). 

3 fh. i. (CorreH)K>ndew*M with ilrn/cliiiR). 
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own statement, that he was fully admitted to Intercourse with 
angels and spirits, not by any process analogous to what Is 
usually termed spiritism (7.11.), hut by speaking with them 
directly, while remaining normally conscious of everything 
ahout him on earth. He was unite aware of the scepticism with 
which such a mental state would he reueived, when made known 
to the world, ami he anticipated it in his first theological work 
in these words : * 1 am well aware that many persons will insist 
that it is Impossible for any one to converse with spirits and 
angels during his life-time In the body ; many will say thutsuch 
intercourse must he mere fancy; some, that I have invented 
such rolutions in order to gain credit; whilst others will uiaku 
other objections. For all these, however, I care not, since 1 
have seen, heard and felt.’ 1 

In 1747 Swedenborg resigned his position on the Koy&l Board 
of Mines and devoted himself to the now work to which he 
believed himself to have been divinely called. His vast work, 
the Arcana Cetlestia, was completed In 8 vols. in 1760. Then 
followud, Among others. The Earths in the Universe (1758), 
The New Jerusalem and Us Heavenly Doctrine (1758), Heaven 
and Hell (1758), perhaps tho best known of all his books, On 
the Intercourse between the Soul and the Body (1700), Divine 
Love and Wisdom (1783), Divine Providence (1704), The Apoca- 
lypse Bcveafed (1700), Cimjugal Itove (1708), the first theological 
work to which Swedenborg's name is attached, and lastly The 
True Christian Religion (1771). 

It is interesting, and in a sense very significant, to find that, 
while Swedenborg was fully occupied with the publication of so 
many theological works, he yet found time and freedom of 
inirol to attend to liiundanu affairs. In 1703 he wrote several 
papers on scientific subjects in the Transactions of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, and in 1700 he republished 
at Amsterdam his New Method of finding the Limgitude of 
Places on Land and Sea. Count Hbpkcn bus stated that 'the 
most solid and best written memoirs at the Diet of 1781 on 
matters of finance were presented by Swedenborg/ 3 

The last political document bearing his signature is an 
address to the Diet entitled ‘Frank Views concerning tho 
Maintenance of the Country and the Preservation of its Free- 
dom,’ in which he utters a warning ugaiuut the revival of an 
absolute monarchy. 

On Christmas Eve, 1771, while in London, he had a stroko of 
apoplexy and was visited by the minister of the Swedish Church, 
E. Ferulius. He never completely recovered, ami he died on 
‘20th March 1772 in the eighty-fifth year of his age at his resid- 
ence in Great Bath Street, Coldbuth Fields, London. He was 
buried in tho Swedish Church. In 1908 the Swedish Govern- 
ment, having made arrangements for the transfer of Sweden* 
liorg’s remains to bis native country, sent the frigate Futgia 
to England to bring them home, and in due lime they were 
deposited in the Cathedral of Upsala, close to the resLing-placo 
of Linnnms. 

2. Doctrines.— The philosophical and theological 
doctrines professed by Swedenborg may bo con- 
veniently considered under three beads — God, tho 
world, and man. 

[a) God . — He lias nowhere given any formal 
arguments to prove tho existence of God. Ho 
starts at once from the conviction that ‘all the 
principles of human reason unite and, as it were, 
concentre in this, that there is one ( Jod, tho Creator 
of the Universe.’ Two principles constitute the 
essence of God— love and wisdom. His infinity 
comprehends both immensity and eternity, His 
immensity having relation to space and Ilis eternity 
to time. But God with respect to the created 
world i» ‘in space without space, and in time 
without time.’ (Jod is life, and all life is from 
Him. Life itself is uncroatuhlo, hut it can he 
communicated, lent, as it were, Li finite beings. 
God is one absolutely in essence and in person. 
The Lord Jesus Christ is God, indeed, hut Ho is 
not another divine person. He is Jahweh mani- 
fested in the finite garment of humanity. Yet in 
Him is a divine Trinity of love, wisdom, and power 
—the three essentials of His divine nature. Thus 
tho Lord alone ought to bo loved supremely and 
worshipped as our Heavenly Father. To see Him 
is to see the Father (Jn 12 4 * 14°). 

In a Reuse Swedenborg admits that God, in Ifis 
essence, is unknowable, hut he believes that there 
is a form of anthropomorphism which is not only 
permissible in speaking of God, but necessary, 
because it convoys a profound truth about Him. 
He asserts that our thinking in human symbols 
would lie hnsiilcss and misleading if (Jod Himself 
wore not divinely human. Hence his startling 
postulate, ‘God is a man.’ Of course., he does not 

1 Arcana Cirlextia, 5 (18. 3 T:iM, ii. 40.8. 
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mean that God is a man in a physical sense. His 
real meaning in simply that, if wo think at all 
alxmt God, wo must do ho by meant* of symbols 
derived from our highest human experience. Hut, 
if those symbols do not correspond, in an iniiniLo 
Reality, to what they represent, as finite symbols, 
to uh, then all these conceptions are not merely 
imperfect and inadequate, but actually false. Wo 
are then obliged to conclude that there is a funda- 
mental antinomy in the constitution of the human 
mind, so that the Power from whom it proceeds 
lias so constructed it that it must think about 
that Power, and think about it falsely. Surely, 
Swedenborg considers, what the human mind must 
think should be, at least, an approximate symbol 
or representation of a fact. If we doubt this, the 
grounds upon which we believe any philosophical, 
ethical, or spiritual truth are undermined. 

Thus, to think of God as a divine man would 
simply mean, for Swedenborg, to think of Mini as 
being infinite love and wisdom, as He is appre- 
hended by us by means of symbols derived from 
the highest of human faculties, the intellect and 
the will — those faculties by which wo are made 
‘in the imago of God. 1 Hut Swedenborg seems 
also to have discerned some profound connexion 
between this conception of Goa as a divine man in 
His essential nature and the rational interpretation 
of a possible incarnation in time. In reading 
Swedenborg it must always he remembered that 
there is an idealism, quite his own, at the basis of 
his philosophical views and conseuuently of his 
theology. This enables one to understand much 
tlmt lies hidden behind his realistic language 
when he deals with spiritual matters for which our 
human vocabularies have only weak and in- 
adequate expressions. 

(b) Tha world . — This should be particularly re- 
membered in his treatment of the creation of the 
world. Swedenborg has attempted to correlate 
two apparently irreconcilable ideas— tho idea of a 
personal God distinct from tho universe, and tho 
idea of an immanent Creator. He has done it by 
means of his doctrine of 4 discrete degrees. * Ho 
holds that there are substances of many orders 
composing tho universe. The primary, self-existent 
substance is the inlinito God from whom all linito 
substances originate. Hut those substances are 
related to each other in an order constituted by 
degrees named ‘discrete degrees’ in distinction 
from 4 continuous degrees,’ because they are plans 
of existeuee entirely separate from each other and 
incapable of being resolved one into another. A 
continuous degree is merely a variation of being or 
quality on its own plane, as from heavier to lighter, 
or from deuscr to rarer. It is only a question of 
more or less. Discrete degrees, on the other hand, 
are never of the same forms or qualities of being, 
and, moreover, they involve the relation of cause 
and effect. Hence Swedenborg says : 4 Nothing, 
ho far as I am aware, has hitherto been known of 
discrete degrees hut only of continuous degrees ; yet 
without a knowledge of both kinds of degrees 
nothing of cause can he truly known,* for ‘seeing 
from e Hoots alone is Hoeing from fallacies.* 1 lie 
means (.hat fallacies arise, nut from :i failure to 
distinguish between cause and effect, as, c.ij., 
between matter and spirit, hut from Hie fact of 
regarding Ihem as differing by continuous deg, rocs 
only and not by discrete degrees. For thus cause 
is never lifted above the plane uf effect, nor spirit 
above the plane of mat ter. 

It is maintained therefore that in everything of 
which anything can be predicated there are what 
are called end, cause, ami eilect, and these three 
are to each other according to discrete degrees. 
In creation tho natural or material world is tho 
1 Divine Love find Window, lit*. 1*7 (. I 


eilect, of which the spiritual world is the cause, 
and God is the end. The first act of creation, not 
in time hut in order, is the putting fortli by tho 
Divine of a linito emanation of love and wisdom 
from Himself. This is conceived as a spiritual 
sun of incomparable splendour, a manifestation so 
intense that the Unite mind could not hour its 
ardour, wore it not tempered by intermediate 
stages. Thus, successive discrete degrees, separated 
not in space hut in the quality of their spiritual 
constitution, produce the higficr and the. lower 
heavens ; other discrete degrees subsist in the 
angelic forms according to their reeeptibility of 
love and wisdom. 

Similarly, the affections and thoughts which 
constitute the life of men are not, as it seems to 
us, self- generated, hut pass into their minds out of 
tho spiritual world, in a clearer or more obscure 
manner, always according to discrete degrees and 
in tin* order of cause and e/fect. In the world of 
matter a di Heron t law operates. Matter is derived 
not directly from spirit, bnt from the natural Him, 
which, according to Swedenborg, is not only tho 
centre and support of our solar system, hut also 
the proximate cause of its existence. From tho 
activity of this primal sun are ult imatoly produced, 
by discrete degrees, the atmospheres and matter 
itself out of which tho physical world is formed. 
Tho material substances, conceived as inert in 
themselves, are nevertheless capable of being acted 
upon by spiritual forces. Hut there is nothing of 
God in them as the ultimate of creation, since their 
life has ended in no-life, and love and wisdom have 
ended in forms of motion. Of course, this docs 
not mean that God is not present in this ultimate 
of creation. 

This doctrine is intended to exclude the incom- 
prehensible idea of a creation ex niJtilu, whilst it is 
meant also to provide against u pantheistic inter- 
pretation of the universe. It inevitably presents 
tho difficulties which are inseparable from any 
theory of emanation. 

(r) Man. — The theology of Swedenborg, as it 
deals with man, his nature, and liis destiny, can- 
not bo understood apart from his view (or, as he 
would insist, apart from the doctrine that lie was 
divinely commissioned to make known to the 
modern world) of the real meaning of God’s Word 
as we have it ill the letter of Holy Scripture. More 
than 150 years ago Swedenborg had foreseen the 
difficulties and objections which criticism might 
bring forward as an argument against a belief in 
a divine revelation. 4 It is in the mouth of all,’ 
he says, ‘that tho Word is from God, is divinely 
inspired and therefore holy. Hut yet it has been 
unknown hitherto where within it its Divinity 
resides. The man who worships! Nature instead 
of God may easily fall info error concerning tho 
Word, and say within himself when lie is reading 
it: “What is this? Is this divine? Can Goa 
who has infinite wisdom speak thus?”* 1 Yet 
Swedenborg never lost his faith in a divine revela- 
tion, and one of the principal objects of his theo- 
logy is to show Unit tlie difficulties which create so 
serious a stumbling-block in many minds are due 
to the fuc t that they are looking in the Hiblo for 
wind, its letter docs not and cannot explicitly 
manifest. He ailirms that the Word contains 
throughout a spiritual mou.iing which alone gives 
(lie true and full sense of Gods revelation to man. 

Philo, Origin, Clement of Alexandria, anil 
others have attempted to discover a spirit ual sense 
in the Hiblc, hut Swedenborg's conception proceeds 
on entirely different linos. l ? or him tho Word is 
the divine truth itself as it exists in God. It is 
the very form of God, and the medium of com- 
munication and conjunction with Him for the 
1 7'ji*. f7im/mii Reliyiim, iio. 1M). 
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angels in the heavens and for men upon earth. 
But truth iu tlite diviuo form m utterly incompre- 
hensible to any Unite mind. To render it at least 
partly intelligible, it must descend through the 
discrete degrees already described, and assume 
successively lower and lower forms of expression 
adapted to the comprehension of the various 
prunes of finite intelligence. On earth it presents 
itself to us as tho letter of our Bible, or rather as 
the original texts from which that letter has come 
to us. 

How then are those texts written? They are 
written in pure * correspondences, * i.e. iu symbols 
derived from nature. Every natural object is con- 
ceived to be the etteot, anu therefore the expres- 
sion, of spiritual causes. Those efFects ‘ correspond * 
to those causes ; hence their capacity, when 
properly understood, to reveal tho spiritual moan- 
ing contained in them. 

The first result of this principle is that mail is 
thus enabled to know the true canon of tho sacred 
Scriptures. Those books which are so written as 
to present a correspondential spiritual meaning 
are really ‘the Word.* Tho other laioks possess 
devotional and even doctrinal value, but they are 
not * the Word.* Guided by this fact, Swedenborg 
declares that tho only books of the Word in the 
Bible are, in the OT, the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets from Isaiah to Malachi ; 
in the NT, tho four Gospels and Revelation. Tho 
Epistles form therefore no part of what Sweden- 
borg strictly calls ‘the Word.’ But lie valued 
them highly, and he frequently quotes them. 

In the letter, as we have it, Swedenborg recog- 
nizes a human element manifested iu the language 
and feelings of the writers of the various books of 
the Bible; it is only tho .spiritual sense that is 
entirely and solely divine. Hence many of the 
difficulties raised by the higher criticism would bo 
no difficulties for Him ; c.q., instead of a creation 
in six days in the l>ook of Gonesia, he reads there 
the earliest condition of man and the gradual 
development of his psychological constitution ; his 
growth in a knowledge of good and truth, of love 
and faith, and of divine tilings; and finally his 
introduction to a celestial perception of divine 
truth itself. It is a conception of the regeneration 
of man, called to reach his spiritual destiny 
through knowledge, trial, faith, and love, and 
Swedenborg sees that such a conception has a 
sublime meaning for us which it could not have 
had for the men who lived when the letter was 
written. It would have been an unintelligible 
revelation for most of them. Therefore the full 
meaning of the letter as contained in the spiritual 
sense was not given to them. There is, accord- 
ing to Swedenborg, a grave spiritual danger iu 
the premature disclosure to any mind of divine 
Truth. 1 

But what is man? He is, says Swedenborg, 
made to be at tho same time in the spiritual world 
and in tho natural world, lie is not life, but a 
incipient of life from God. And God grants man 
a sense that tho life which ho feels within himself 
is his own, in order that he may live as oT himself. 
In every man’s soul there is an inmost or supreme 
degree into which the divine of the Lord proxi 
mately Hows ; lienee it is that mail can receive intel- 
ligence and wisdom and speak from reason, snul 
from this also comeH the fact that his son I i 
endowed with immortality. 

The will rather than the understanding consli 
tutes the man. Swedenborg rejects the idea of 
angels having been created as sucli to people the 
heavens. All spirits, he believes, whether in 
heaven or in hell, are from the human race. Ho 

1 See Arc. Cwlrst mi. 
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also holds that there is no personal Devil or Satan, 
hut that that name signifies the whole society of 
evil spirits. 

The life of man cannot he changed alter death, 
for the spirit of man is such as his love is, ami 
infernal love cannot be changed into heavenly 
love, 1 because they avo opposite.* 

'fhe problem of evil, as presented by Sweden- 
borg, is explained by the freedom with which God 
has endowed man, and it is because God ‘wlm 
changeth not* will not withdraw that gift that 
mail’s love remains what it was even after death. 
If ho has deliberately made evil his good and good 
his. evil, then he is his own holl, and does not 
desire heaven. He could find no easo there, and 
would long for his congenial surroundings and 
associates. He is not sent to hell ; he goes there 
of himself, ami would be happy there, if au evil 
soul could find permanent Happiness anywhere. 
But ho inevitably meets with sufieriiigs and 
imishments, inflicted not by God or II is agents, 
ut chiefly by the evil spirits his associates. VVliat 
happens under our eyes hero upon earth continues 
in hell. For evil breeds evil always and every- 
where. This conception is sad, but certainty 
drawn from life. 

Are then those sudbrings eternal? It is difficult 
to interpret definitely the teaching of Swedenborg 
on that point, flow far ‘those siiHerings may bo 
mitigated,’ says Howard Spalding, 1 we are not 
told, but a careful study of all that Swedenborg 
has said oil the subject suggests that they may )mj 
so greatly modified as to cease to bo acutely felt.’ 1 
It is remarkable that, according to Sweden Hug, 
there iH no absoluto destruction of evil even in 
heaven, for nothing which has formed part of tho 
spiritual nature of man can ever be annihilated. 
Spirits therefore — yea, angelic spirits — carry with 
them into heaven the perverted organic forms in 
which their evils resided. They are oven per- 
mitted to experience from time to time a sense of 
their evils, but not uselessly, for by those alterna- 
tions of state spirits are kept in continual spi ritual 
progress. Thus the regeneration of man, begun 
on earth, continues to eternity. 

Of heaven wo are told that God Himself is 
heaven, and that His presence to each human 
spirit brings heaven into him, but always in a 
degree which depends on a certain faculty of recep- 
tion acquired on earth by man's conscientious 
endeavour to make wliat he truly believes the rule 
of his life. 3 

There lias been a tendency, more or less defined, 
to class Swedenborg among the mystics, but this 
seems to be due to an imperfect understanding of 
his system. His conception of life, in Imaven 
should stillicc to show how little lm has in common 
with mysticism past or present. 

The fulfilment. ol‘ God’s purpose in rivaling the 
world is a fundamental doetnne in Swedenborg’s 
theology. That purpose, wo are told, was, by 
making man ill His own image mid endowing him 
with the faculties of freedom and rationality, to 
prepare him for that conjunction with God which 
constitutes the angelic heaven, in Hiisseii.se, the 
creation means infinite love seeking by love to 
cause love to ari.Mj freely between I lie. Great or ami 
His rational creature. But the misuse of i.ition- 
alily and freedom lire, led (o i:\il being eln.-.wi and 
loved insLe:i«l ol good; h-iier sin, whoso < Heel, h 
l.lio weakening of true freedom, and llir. oh curing 
of that interior light within us which is rati«»n;il- 
ily. Then it is that I ho love, which had created 
man has also conio to save him. Dy His incania 
lion the Lord did not come to reconcile His Father 

1 The. K uujihnn <>f Ih-arni as wvu A// Sinn Ivntn try, i». 4 f. 

1 Knr full tlrt ills *:•' cs|w i;ill\ SvvnJ cut flravni aiul 
II U 
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to man, for God in Christ, as Swedenborg says, is 
the one only God who is love itself and does not 
need to be reconciled to His creature. It is man 
who needs to Ihj reconciled to God. The Lord 
came and, as to His human nature, was born, 
lived, hu tiered, and died ‘ for us,’ not ‘ instead of 
us.* He came to enable man to do that which, 
through sin, he had almost lost all power of doing, 
namely, to slum evil and to do the Lord’s will in a 
life of righteousness and true holiness. Moreover, 
God 1 became flesh,* not only to effect this work of 
redemption, but also that lie might visibly mani- 
fest Ills infinite love for man, and thereby give to 
him for ever a definite object of intelligent faith, 
worship, and love. Man is said to be saved by 
the blood of Christ, in this sense, that His blood is 
the symbol of divine truth, and the shedding of 
IJis blood is the symbol of the imparting of llis 
spirit of truth, the Holy Spirit. Tlie Atonement, 
for Swedenborg, is thus really an at-one-ment, the 
reconciliation of man to God by the love and 
power of God. It was accomplished by the Lord 
taking upon Himself man’s nature, enslaved by 
sin, from the Blessed Virgin Mary, sustaining in 
His own person the assaults and temptations of 
the powers of darkness, and gradually subduing 
them. For this work the Lord laid down His life, 
i,e. the life in Him of all that was not in perfect 
agreement with the infinite perfections of His in- 
dwelling divinity. When this was done , 1 consum- 
mated,* the Lord Jesus Christ was no longer, even 
as to His human nature, tho Son of Mary. He 
was the ‘only begotten Son of God,* the perfect 
manifestation of the infinite, invisible bather. 
This process, called glorification, was completed 
after llis resurrection, when the Lord ‘put off* 
from the infirm human nature all its hereditary 
tendencies to evil and sin, and ‘ put on * from the 
Father tho divine humanity subsisting in the 
essential divinity within llim. This is the 
supreme type of man’s own regeneration by which, 
having put off hereditary tendencies to evil and 
llis actual sins, he puts on from the Lord, in the 
degree that he has thus put off evil, a new 
regenerated and spiritual humanity, a spiritual 
mind. No real regeneration can bo attained 
except in accordance with the principle that a 
‘saving faith* is ‘a faith which workoth by love.* 
Salvation by ‘faith alone’ is rejected and con- 
demned by Swedenborg in innumerable passages 
in his works. 

It is important in connexion with this subject to 
understand his idea of * the Church.* Tho essential 
Church for him is constituted by a genuine love of 
goodness and truth and by the spiritual relation 
established with the Lord in the minds of men. 
The true Church is therefore invisible, but, so far 
as it is a true Church, it can never pass away. 
This, howover, does not exclude the possibility of 
the disclosure by the Lord of further truths called 
for by new conditions in the world of human 
thought and experience, and needed to establish a 
higher level spiritual life. Nor docs it exclude 
the possibility of the loss or the corruption of truths 
previously hold, rendering necessary tho institu- 
tion of a specific ‘ New Church * in order to restore 
wliat has been lost, and to incorporate new truths 
which the Church in the past was not ready to 
receive. Tho assertion, therefore, made by the 
disciples of Swedenborg that a 1 New Church* has 
been instituted, involves, as they would insist, no 
disparagement of the former Christian Church ‘ so 
far as ft is really the Lord’s.’ The members of 
the ‘New Church’ at the present time consider it 
an entire misconception to imagine that Sweden- 
borg is the founder of a ‘ New Church.’ lie him- 
self always repudiated any such pretension, lie 
considered himself a mere instrument through 


whom new truths needed in the Church were com- 
municated to the world. His chief point always 
is, however, that ‘the Church is one thing and 
religion is another.’ The Church is called a 
Church from doctrine ; religion is called religion 
from a life according to doctrine. Hence his well- 
known saying : 1 All religion is relatod to life, and 
the life of religion is to do Good.’ 

Litiraturk.— Benjamin Worcester, The Life and Minion 
of Emanuel Smdenborg #, Boston, 1907 ; George Trobridge, 
A Life of Emanuel Swedenborg : with a popular Exposition of 
hie Philosophical and Theological 7'eachings, London, 1912 ; 
John Howard Spalding, The Kingdom of Heaven ae seen by 
Swedenborg, do. 1910 : Samuel M. Warren, A Compendium 
of the Theological Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, do. 1896 
(very useful to obtain a first general idea of Swedenborg's 
voluminous works); A Dictionary of Correspondence s, etc., 
extracted from the Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg , Boston, 
1910; Prank Sewall, The New Metaphysics, London, 1888, 
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Correspondences elucidated , new and enlarged ed., do. 1902; 
Transactions of the International Swedenborg Congress, do. 

ioio. L. B. Dj$ Beaumont. 

SWINE. —The swine plays a prominent part in 
many ancient and modern religions. The word 
‘ pig * is unlucky to tho Scottish fisherman, and on 
hearing it he will feel for the nails in his boots 
and mutter ‘Cauld iron .’ 1 The inhabitants of 
certain villages on the north-east eoast of Scotland 
consider the words ‘sow,* ‘pig,’ and ‘swine* very 
unlucky ; should any one be so unwise as to utter 
these words while the line is being baited, the line 
will surely be lost. The Galolarccse, having 
noticed that, whilst men suffer from itch, caused 
by treading on the fallen fruit of the nren palm- 
tree, the wild boar, which is fond of tho fruit and 
runs freely among it, is not liable to such a disease, 
arguo that the fruit treats the pig as a real friend, 
and, if one by grunting can impress the fruit that 
he is a pig, it will troat him in the same way.* 
The pig was olfered by the Romans and Greeks as 
an expiatory sacrifice. Cato advises that, before 
thinning a grove, the Roman farmer should offer a 
pig to the god or goddess of the placo . 1 The grain 
distributed as prizes in the Eieusinian games in 
Greece was grown on the Rarian plain noar Klensis ; 
this plain was so sacred that no dead body was 
allowed to touch it, and, whenever a defilement 
occurred, a pig was offered as a sacrifice. The 
Caribs abstained from jug’s llesh because, like most 
primitive races, they believed that the physical 
and mental qualities of the human being dcj>cnd 
largely ujxm the food which he eat# ; therefore, if 
they were to cat the flesh of pijjs, they would have 
small eyos like those of n mg. Similarly Zulu 
girls abstain from eating pig's flesh because they 
fear that by eating it they might gradually come 
to resemble the ugly pig in apjwarance. But there 
are other reasons why primitive man abstained 
from pork. The Kai of N.E. New Guinea find 
tlmt pigs are the worst onomies of the crops; 
therefore, if a field-labourer were to eat pork, 
the dead pig in his stomach would attract the 
living pig into the field . 4 Swine’s flesh was for- 
bidden to all the Semites except tho Babylonians, 
but it is an open question whether this was because 
the animal was holy or because it was unclean . 0 
As early as the time of JJammurabi pork was a 
highly valuod foot! among the Babylonians and 
frequently formed part of the temple offering. By 

1 J. Macdonald, Religion and Myth, lxmdon, 1898, p. 91. 

2 M. .1. van Haarda, * Kahelun, Vorhalan, en Overleveringen 

di*r fSulclanM'Zuii,' Eijdragcn tot de Tool- Land • en Volken - 
kunde van Nrdrrla ndech-Ind i# t xlv. .111. 

3 H. Dessau, Inner iptionrs Latiim Selects, Berlin, 1892-1914, 
no. 4911. 

4 (3. Keyssor, 1 Aus doin Lcton der Kailoate,* in R. Neuhaus, 
Dritlsch Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, iii. 126. 

■ r » Lucian, de Dca Syr. f>4 ; cf. Antiphanes, ap. Athennms, iii. 
ttft (\. Meincke, Frnqmnita Comvcorum Grtrcorum, Berlin, 
1*30-67, iii. «S). 
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the inspection of nigs various omens were derived, 
and in the offioiai lists special provision is even 
made for the temple pip. The heathen Harranians 
sacrificed swine’s flesh once a year and ate the 
flesh. 1 By tlio Syrians the swino was regarded as 
sacrosanct, and it was specially sacred to Aphro- 
dite. 8 To the Greeks the attitude of the Jews 
towards swine was difficult to understand. 1 In Is 
65 4 66 9a 17 we are told that somo of the Jews used 
to meet secretly to eat swine’s flesh ; it has been 
suggested therefore that ‘the swine was revered 
rather than abhorrod by the Israelites,’ 4 and that 
it was not eaten bocause it was divine. To the 
Egyptians the pig was very loathsome. 8 Swino- 
herds were forbidden to enter a temple and even 
had to marry among themselves. If a man even 
touched a pig, he immediately stepped into a river 
to wash off the taint. Pig’s milk caused leprosy. 
Those prohibitions provo that the Kgyptiansorigin- 
ally regarded the pig as sacred, for the belief that 
the eating of a sacred animal produces leprosy and 
that the efFect caused by touching a sacred object 
is removed by washing was current among many { 
ancient tribes and religions.® Later, however, the 
pig began to be looked upon with horror and was 
regarded as the Egyptian devil and the embodi- 
ment of Set or Typhon and enemy of Osiris. 
Typlion, in the form of a pig, injured the eye of 
Homs, who burned him and ordained that a pig 
was to be sacrificed, seeing that Ra, the sun-god, 
had declared the pig to be an abominable beast. 
Wo find in various religions that the animal sacri- 
ficed to a god because he is the god’s enemy was 
originally the god himself. Now, wo read that 
Typhon was hunting a boar when ho discovered 
ana mangled the body of Osiris, and that for this 
reason pigs were sacrificed once a yoar. It has 
therefore been suggested that originally the pig 
was a god , and that he was no other than Osiris/ 
We have already Been that the Kai of New Guinea 
abstain from pork because they regard the pig as 
the enemy of the crops, so that we can understand 
why the Egyptians should have identified their 
corn-god Osiris or his enemy Typhon with a wild 
boar. It might also be noted that pigs wore sacri- 
ficed to Osiris on the very day on which ho is re- 
corded by tradition to have been killed. Further, 
the pig was sacred to the corn-goddess Demoter 
and was often associated with her. In art she is 
represented as accompanied by a pig. 8 At the 
Thesiuophoria it was customary to throw pigs into 
some sacred vaults, which are described as the 
‘caves of Demeter and Persephone.’ 9 It seems 
that the pigs were intended to represent Perscphono 
and her descent into the lower world. An ancient 
legend tells that, when Pluto carried olF Persephone, 
Eubuleus, a swineherd, was herding his swine near 
the spot, and his herd were engulfed in the cave 
into which Pluto and Persephone had vanished. 
The Thesmonhoria has analogies in the folk- 
customs of N. Europe. In certain districts of 
Gourland the pig is the corn-spirit, whose power of 

1 En-Nedim in D. Ohwolaohn, Die Sexier unci iler SsaLittmus , 
fit. Petersburg, 1866, ii. 42. 

2 Swine were also sacrificed to Aphrodite at Argos (Athen. iii. 
49) and in Pamnhylia (Strabo, ix. 6. 17). 

• Plutarch, Symposiacon , Iv. 6. 

4 But see R. II. Kennett, The Composition of the Book of 
Isaiah in the Light of History and Archeology, London, 1910, 

p. 01. 

6 Pint, de Is. et Otir ., 8 ; Herodotus, II. 47, etc. 

9 Of. the practice of the Jews of washing their hands after 
reading the Scriptures, also Lv lO 23 * 1 * : Central Provinces Ethno- 
graphic Survey, Allahabad, 1907-11, ii., ‘ Draft Articles on Uriyo 
Oautes,’ p. 10. 

7 E. LeMburo. Le My the osirien , Paris, 1874-76, pt. i., 1 Les 
Yeux d’HoniB,’ p. 44 ; E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the 
Egyptians, Ixmdon, 1904, i. 406 f., also Osiris and the Egyptian 
Resurrection, London and New York, 1911. 

8 J. Overbeck, Griechische Kunstmythologie , Leipzig, 1878-78, 
pt. II. 

9 F. O. Movers, Die Phfinizier, Berlin, 1841-60, i. 220. 


fertility lies in his tail ; therefore, when barley is 
sown for tho first time in tlio year, the sower sticks 
a pig’s tail into the field, believing that the oars of 
corn will grow as long as tho tail. 1 Tho idea that 
tlio pig is an embodiment of tho corn-spirit can 
further be seen from tho Scandinavian custom of 
1 Yulo boar.’ This iH a loaf prepared from tho last 
sheaf in tho form of a pig. It is usually prepared 
at Christmas and kept till sowing-time, when it is 
given to tho plough-fiorsos in tho hope that it will 
bo the means of securing a good harvest. 9 In this 
connexion it is of interest to noto that Ball finds 
a philological connexion botwcon Tammuz, the 
Assyrian god of the under world and of vegetation, 
and the Chinese and Turkish words for pig. lie 
also cites the evidence of classical writers 8 that 
1 tho Jews did not use swine’s ilesh because it was 
sacrod inasmuch as by turning up the earth with 
its snout it taught men the art of ploughing.’ 4 In 
some parts of Whito Russia it is believed tliat the 
bones of a pig preserve the corn from hail, whilst 
in other places the ribs are thrown into tlio 
sood-bag among tho flax-seed because they cause 
the llax to grow well and tall. The A liners of 
Minahassa in N. Celebes believo that a pig’s blood 
causes inspiration, and at one of their festivals the 
priest drinks a pig’s blood and thereupon is able 
to prophesy as to how the rice-crop will turn out.® 
The inhabitants of Car Nicobar rub themselvcH 
over with pig’s blood in order to cleanse themselves 
of any devils of which they may be possessed.® In 
the same way tho Greeks cleansed a homicido by 
sprinkling bun with pig’s blood and beating him 
with a laurel hough. The Karens of Burma believe 
that a bad harvest is caused by adultery, and, in 
order to atone for this, those detected in adultery 
must buy a pig, scrape out furrows in tho ground 
with each foot, and then fill thorn with the pig’s 
blood. 7 Some Y abim believe that after death their 
souls will bo turned into swine, anti they therefore 
abstain from swinc-Hcsli lest they should thus bo 
eating the souls of their relatives. Tho people of 
Tamara (oil* the coast of New Guinea) also abstain 
from pork because the souls of the dead trans- 
migrate into tho bodies of pigs. Tho worshippers 
of Adonis did not eat pork because their god nad 
been killed by a boar. It has been suggested that 
the cry * llyes Attis J\ raised by tho worshippers 
of Attis, meant 1 Pig Attis I’ 8 In Fiji a huge pig 
is presented to those who arc initiated into man- 
hood. At Maewo, in Aurora, one of the New 
Hebrides, Fifty days after tho death of a wealthy 
man pigs are killed, and tho point of the liver of 
each pig is cut olF. The brother of tho docoasod 
goes to tho forest and calls out the dead man’s 
name, saying ‘This is for thee to eat,’ the idea 
being that, if pigs are not killed for the benefit of 
the (lead man, his ghost has not proper existence. 0 
It should be noted also that tho pig is very often 
represented by a cowry-shell. Malinowski, in an 

i W. Mannhanlt, Mytholonische Porschungen, StrasHhurg, 
1874, n. 186 f.; also A. Witzschcl, Sagen, Sitten , und (JchrUucne 
aus Thilringen, Vienna, 1878, pp. 189, 218. 

3 For further details concerning this and simitar customs 
throughout various parts of Europe sue F. Panzer, Heitrag zur 
deutschen Mythologie , Munich, 1H48-66, ii. 491 ; J. Jamieson, 
Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language . new ed.. 
Paisley, 1879-82, iii. 206 f. ; Mannhardt, Ant ike Wald- und 
Feldkulte, Berlin, 1877, p. 197 f. 

3 Oallistratus, ap. Plut. Syrnp. Iv. 6. 

4 0. J. Ball, 'Tarnnmz, tho Swino Ood,* PSD A xvl. (1894 J 
195 ff. 

a J. O. F. Riedel, ‘ De Mlnahasa in 1825,’ Tijdschrift mmr 
Indische Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde , xviil. 6l7f. 

« V. Solomon, ' Extracts from Diaries kept in Car Nicobar,' 
Jyl/xxxii. (1902J 227. 

1 F. Mason. ‘On Dwellings, Works of Art, Iawh, etc., of the 
Karins,' JASBc xxxvii. 11808J pt. ii. p. 147 f. 

h J, a. Frazer, Gil 3 , pt. v.. Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild, London, 1912, ii. 22. 

w R. H. Oodrington, The Melanesia ns, Oxford, 1891, p. 
282. 
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account of tho native** of Malu Island, off the coast 
of New Guinea , 1 says that at one of their feasts 
the natives erect a gallows and ornament it with 
ft white shell called motn (the so-called white 
cowry, Omtlutri ovum). This shows that they are 
about to oiler jags for sacrifice, and the number of 
pigs to be sacrificed is always the same as the 
number of shells. The association of this shell 


with pigs is important when it is remembered that 
cowries are widely known as pig-shells. This fact, 
and also the passionate tendencies of swine, would 
be tho most plausible explanation of the ahhorrcnco 
with which they have always licon, and still are, 
regarded in the East. 

Litkuatukk.— ' T ho literature Is contained in the article. 

Mauiuck 11. Fakiiridqb. 
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Christian (J. Gamble), j». 134. 

Greek and Roman (P. Gardner), p. 139. 
Hindu (A. H. Geden), p. 141. 

SYMBOLISM (Christian). — It is proposed in 
this article to indicate the more important of the 
emblems and personifications in which Christian 
belief has found spontaneous expression. The 
literary images which deserve to ho called sym- 
bolical, hut which have not embodied themselves 
in pictorial or material chapes, are excluded from 
view. An attempt will he made, however, to con- 
nect the emblems which call for notice with tho 
language of the New Testament. 

When the subject is thus defined, the field to be 
surveyed is at onoo seen to admit of a clear 
division. The first four or five Christian centuries 
separate themselves for our purpose markedly from 
the centuries which follow. For the symbolism of 
the earlier period wc have the deiinite and varied 
testimony offered by the sepulchral paintings and 
inscriptions of the Unman catacombs. With the 
light thus obtainable we are able to see the hopes 
with which the Christians of Uotne during this 
formative period followed their dead into the 
unseen world and connected the life that now is 
with that to which they believed it to lie the 
portal. 

Iturial in the catacombs end the symbolism to 
which it gave rise practically ceased before the 
middle of the f>tli century. From that time on- 
wards new images and ideas crow’d in upon us, 
created by the popular imagination in response to 
tho Church’s teaching and worship, to legends of 
the saints, animal fables, and spiritual plays and 
moralities. Many of these images do not succeed 
in finding an emblematic expression, hut those 
which do create a symbolism far exceeding that of 
the previous period in amplitude. We shall give 
our chief attention to the earlier period, and briefly 
indicate the Inter emblems which, cither from their 
permanence or from their inherent significance, 
soem especially to claim notice. 

A review of tho entire field brings one decisive 
feature of tho symbolism into prominence. The 
emblems will all he found to point onwards to a 
life beyond the tomb. The symbolism is created 
by a hope or, it may he, a fear whose fulfilment is 
not expected within the limits of our present exist- 
ence. The justification of this ‘ othcr-worldliness ’ 
may readily he found in our records of tho lifo of 
Christ. Ills ministry began with tho announce- 
ment, ‘The kingdom of God is at hand,’ and was 
throughout a prophecy of good things to come 
(Mk l ,a ). Some or Ilia disciples may at first have 
believed that they would sec these good things 
before they ‘ tasted * death (9 1 ). The mere lapse of 
time w T as enough to stamp such expectation with 
the mark of illusion. Every year it became more 
clear that the realization of* the promised kingdom 
must, needs he a slow' and gradual process. In 
another respect also the desired consummation 
underwent a change. Tho earth censed to be 
regarded, as perhaps it bad at. first been, as the 

1 Trann. and Prm. flnynl Si hi. S. Australia, \\vi\. f 10101 
404 f. 


Jewish (I. Amt A hams), p. 143. 

Muslim (Ik S. Maiwomouth), p. 145. 

Semitic (M. H. Fariiridok), p. 146. 

seem; of fruition. The liveliest hope cannot resist 
tho iusc.il mutating contradictions of continuons 
experience. Year by year it became less likely 
that the kingdom could ever bo localized or assume 
any material shape. The Crucifix ion and its 
sequel had lifted the thoughts of the disciples from 
the earth and carried them into that heaven which 
had now become the Master’s home. To this 
heaven they transferred their ‘ treasure ’ (Mt 6 IW ), 
less perhaps from deliberate apostasy than from 
the reluctant acceptance of undeniable experience, 
and to it their hearts ascended. Death thus re- 
assumed its normal character, and wdiat lay beyond 
it became an object of anxious thought or fervent 
longing. These thoughts and longings form the 
central motives of Christian symbolism. The 
blessedness hoped for after death, the moans l>y 
which it may he reached, and the character of Him 
who procured and guarantees it-these will Ik? 
found to be the subjects round which tho Christian 
emblems of all periods gather. From the begin- 
ning hope has been the dominant Christian charac- 
teristic. The scene of fulfilment and the mode of 
realization may have shiftod. Hope itself has 
remained. 

The symbolism of tho catacombs embodies the 
hopes of future blessedness entertained by those 
who used these burying-nlaces up to the time when 
such subterranean burial censed. Thus the roses, 
or flow'cry meadow's and shrubs, which a]) pear on 
so many tombs represent paradise. Its entrance is 
sometimes indicated by a curtain which is in pro- 
cess of being drawn aside. The Good Shepherd 
who appears on tomb after tomb may with greatest 
probability be hero regarded as the Lord and Pro- 
tector of the dead, ft is they whom He gathers 
round Him in the heavenly lields. One of their 
number is the sheep He carries on His shoulders. 
The fish, one of the two articles of food with which 
the thousands were fed (Jn 6 1 * 1 *), represents the 
mystical union with Christ, and its fruit incorrup- 
tibility {AtpOapcrla). Tho vine points to the heavenly 
feast, or to its earthly pledgo— the Eucharist. 
The dove, sipping water from the basin or jar, is 
the soul refreshing itself from the water of life 
(Kev 22 1 ). Tho palms symbolize cither the palms 
Who by the blessed (7 9 ) or the wreaths or crow ns 
of those who have been victorious in the race of 
life* ( i Co 9 M , 2 Ti 4 H ). The anchor indicates the 
hope of Ho 6 ,tf which enters in ‘ within the veil.’ 
The ship and lighthouse typify the dangerous 
voyage across the ocean of ’ life to the haven of 
safety. The stag is that of Ps 42 1 , and represents 
tho soul’s thirst for God. 

The paintings of the catacombs have been fully described by 
two recent writers. Wilpert, In his Malrreim der Katakomhni 
Horn*, has classified tho paintings, reproducing all that are 
important and Riving his interpretations of their symbolism. 
Von Hybol, in bis <'hrintlif.hr Antikr., has reviewed the subject 
on the ground provided by bis predecessor’s labours, lb? nlHO 
reproduces many of the paintings and states his own conclu- 
sions in a lucid style and with much wealth of loaming. 

The symbolism of the later centuries has the 
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same general character. A s sin and misery increase 
on the earth, fear plays a larger part in the 
Church’s symbolism. The torments of the lost 
become more conspicuous than the joys of the 
blessed. A linal judgment of all iiiunKmd dis- 
places the earlier individual judgment and assumes 
truly terrifying aspects. The figure of Christ 
becomes more stern and awful, and, as it docs so, 
the person of the Virgin Mother takes His place as 
Protector and Advocate. 1 She is invested with 
steadily-growing dignity and is separated more and 
more from human infirmity. The Church becomes 
a figure of regal authority. In what has been said * 
to bo ‘porbaps the finest mediaeval personification * 
—the sculpture on Strassburg Cathedral — she 
appears as a royal lady, with the crown upon her 
head and tho banner of victory and the chalice in 
her hand. Fdsowhero Christ is seen crowning her 
from the Cross, or she receives His blood in her 
chalice. Thus, whether in earlier or in later art, 
the symbolism alike points beyond the tomb. 

Wo may now proceed to deal in greater detail 
with tho separate symbols. They will be found to 
gather, for the most part, round two central snb- 
ects : (1) Cb list., regarded as tho author of eternal 
ife, and (2) the heavenly state. 

I. The author of eternal life.— Christ is repre- 
sented in all our Cos pels as the giver of eternal 
life to those who accept and follow Him. The 
synoptists amply confirm His declaration in the 
Fourth Gospel : 1 Ho that heareth my word, and 
believeth him that sent me, hath eternal life, and 
comcth not into judgement, but bath passed out of 
death into life ’ (.In 3 24 ; cf. ML l(F f - UP, Lk 9 24 * 
w , etc.). There can bo no doubt that, whatever 
the Kingdom of God may have meant to tho first 
Jewish disciples, it represented an inseparable 
association with Christ, here and hereafter, as 
Master and Saviour. To the Gentile world Christ, 
we may safely say, appeared as, above all else, a 
deliverer from the power of death. lie had taken 
flesh that ‘ through death he might . . . deliver all 
them who through fear of death wore all their life- 
time subject to bondage* (Ho 2 14 ). Ho had 
‘abolished death, and brought life and incorrup- 
tion to light through the gospel* (‘2 Ti l 10 ). These 
and similar passages were probably understood by 
the earliest believers much us they are by ordinary 
Christians to-day. They were taken to mean that 
tli© faithful disciple would find Christ waiting for 
him, when death was past, and that Christ would 
then lead him into a better and happier existence 
than he had hitherto known, better and happier 
because it was nearer to God. Christians gener- 
ally would not perplex themselves then, any more 
than they do now, with questions regarding the 
precise nature or locality of this future existence. 
Tho ‘ eternal life * which in the Fourth Gospel is 
the equivalent of Messianic blessedness was pro- 
bably understood by tho great majority of readers 
as a life in which tho disciple would ‘see’ God, 
and which would not come to an end as earthly 
life does. Far as this is from exhausting the 
meaning of the word ‘eternal,’ it is difficult to 
suppose that the word can over have convoyed, or 
does even now convey, to the ordinary Christian 
more than this simple interpretation. Of this 
belter life, to he known hereafter, Christ had given 
a foretaste or prophecy during His earthly ministry. 
The blind then received their sight, the lame 
walked, tho lepers were cleansed, the deaf heard, 
tho dead were raised, and the poor had good tidings 
preached to them (Mt 11®). It is Ibis power of God 
to save front death and harm that finds expression 
in the paintings of the catncomlm. Christ appears 
as tho son of God foretold by prophetic voices. 

1 See art. 1 Mary/ in IlDIi. 

Schulze art. ' SlnnhiMor,* in PJ11& xvlii. 892. 


His ministry has been heralded by many previous 
displays of God’s saving power, llo has actually 
shown Himself to bo the raiser of the dead, the 
restorer of the blind, and tho healer of the sick. 
Ho waits for His disciples beyond death to lead 
them into tho heavenly pastures. Such are the 
subjects and implications of the symbolism. 

{a) OT types . — Scenes from t he OT which were 
especially held to typify this deliveranco recur with 
great frequency on tho tombs. These aro tho sal- 
vation ot Isaac, when he was about to bo Rlain 
in sacrifice by Abraham, tho salvation of Noah in 
tho Ark, th'o restoration of Job to his former 
prosperity (Job 42 10, la ), tlio rescue of Jonah from 
the jaws of tho sea-monster, and the preservation 
of the three Hebrew youths in the flaming furnace. 
Some features in the symbolism of these paintings 
deserve particularly to bo noted. In the represen- 
tations of Abraham’s contemplated sacrifice it is 
tho rescue of Isaac from death that the painter 
desires to symbolize. This is plain from tno atti- 
tude in which Isaac is represented when the design 
of tho picture permits, llo appears with extended 
arms— a posturo of prayer or adoration of which 
more is said below. This is also the attitude of 
Noah as ho stands in tho Ark, and of tho three 
children in the furnace. There is no suggestion in 
tho paintings of tho theological meanings after- 
wards found in Abraham’s projected sacrifice. It 
may also be observed that the Deity is represented 
here, as generally or often in the earliest Christian 
art, by an outstretched band. No attempt is mado 
to delineate His features. There are no represen- 
tations of the Trinity such as wo find afterwards. 
Of all Biblical types Jonah has been the most fre- 
quently chosen by these painters. Ho forms the 
subject of 129 separate pictures which have come 
to light. It is to he observed that ho does not hero 
appear ns a typo of tho resurrection of Christ, as he 
does in Mt 12 4 \ Nor is it tho repentance of the 
Nincvitcs at his preaching (Mt 12 4 ‘) that the 
painters wish to symbolize. He is represented as 
an example of God’s saving power. Sometimes 
ho forms tho subject of three or four connected 
pictures. Wo first see him standing on tho dock 
of the vessel and about to he cast into the sea. 
We then see the monster vomiting hint out towards 
the land. Ho next appears resting under tho 
gourd, which takes the form of an arbour like those 
in paradise. There may be a fourth picture where 
ho reclines in an attitude of dejection, his head 
resting cm his hand. 1 

(b) T/m sacral infancy . — The divine childhood is 
depicted on a number of tombs. One of the most 
beautiful paintings in the catacombs 51 is t he picture 
in the Priscilla cemetery of the Christ-child on llis 
mothers breast. The mother bends slightly for- 
ward as if to suckle tho child. The child’s hand is 
spread out over the mother’s breast, but the face, 
with wonderful eyes, is half t urned towards the spec- 
tator. Above tho heads of mother and child two 
stars are indicated in an oblique direct ion. To t he 
left stands a man in mantlo and sandals who has in 
his left hand a written roll and with his right points 
to tho star abovo. This figure probably repre- 
sents, not .Joseph (who, as far as is known, does 
not appear in early Christian art), but a prophet, 
either Isaiah, who pointed to the light of the Mes- 
sianic age (GO 1 ’*), or Balaam (Nu 24’ 7 , Kev 22'"), who 
told of the star to arise out of Jacob. If this iden- 
tification he correct, it is, as von Sybol says,* ‘one 
more evidence that at least the earlier Catacomb 
painting was in no sense historical, but entirely 
symbolical art.* The picture belongs to the begin- 
ning of tho 2nd eon tu ry. 

Another incident of the sacred infancy frequently 

l Von Svl.nl, p. 21(1 IT. * Ih. p. 217. 

* Ih. p. 249. 
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depicted is the visit of the Magi. They are gener- 
ally represented as three in number, although the 
painter may be led by the exigencies of space to 
increase them to four or reduce them to two. 

'The definite determination of their number jib three, their 
designation os kings, Uiu nsnriplion to them of projter names 
(Kospnr, Melchior, JJulthoflnr), the differentiation of their ages 
— to this legendary web antiquity only contributed the first 
threads. Its elalmration was the work of the Middle Ages.’ 1 

Tho Annunciation (Lk I**-) forms the subject of 
two paintings, one belonging to the end of the 2nd 
and the other to the 3rd century. 2 Mary is seated. 
Tho angel, in (be form of a man, makes the 
announcement standing, as a visitor who has just 
entered tho house. The relative postures of the 
two figures can lie explained without tho supposi- 
tion of an intention to claim for Mary a higher 
dignity than for tho angel. The two paintings 
may iiresupiKise, but cannot be held to go beyond, 
the Gospel narratives. 

On the other hand, Mary's perpetual virginity 
finds constant expression in medueval art. The 
OT provides many images of inviolability which 
are applied to Mary. She is the 1 fons signatus,’ 
tho ‘borfcus 001101118118 ,* and the * turns' of the 
Song of Solomon (4 1B 4 ,a 4 4 ). The christianized 
Physiologns—a medieval bestiary or book of 
animals, real and fabulous, with allegorical ex- 
planations 8 - -supplied the legend of the unicorn, a 
fabulous animal which could be tamed only by 
being caught in the lap of a pure virgin. Kzk 44 2 
provided the symbol of the barred door, Jg 6 37 that 
of Gideon's fleece watered by the dew from heaven. 
The number and variety of these symbols show the 
value assigned to the doctrine of Mary’s perpetual 
virginity by the medieval Church. 4 

(c) The bimne Ilealer . — The Gospel miracles, of 
which there are numerous representations in the 
catacombs, are evidences of God’s desire to release 
humanity from its plagues. In the heavenly city 
of tho Apocalypse there was to he neither sorrow nor 
death (Kev Ml 4 ). To this divine purpose the heal- 
ings of Christ bore emphatic witness. His ministry 
was a short-lived anticipation of the Messianic 
Age (Mt lJ 4f *)- The beneficent power, then dis- 
played in a few instances, would hereafter he seen 
in the fullness of its strength. Tt is an evidence 
of the authority rapidly acquired bv tho Fourth 
Gospel that the miracle most frequently represented 
in the catacombs is the raising of Lazarus (50 
examples have been discovered). We remember 
how noth the sisters greet the Saviour with the 
words, ‘If thou liadst been here, my brother had 
not died ' (Jn ll 21 - 83 ). We are intended to regard 
the presence of Christ as incompatible with death, 
or at least with its bereaving power. Other heal- 
ings which may with certainty he identified are 
that of the paralytic (Mk 2 lflr * and ||), where the man 
appears walking with his bed on his shoulder, and 
that of tho blind man, where we see Christ touch- 
ing with H is finger tho man’s closed eyes. Another 
unmistakable scene is the cure of the issue of blood 
(Mk 5 25 and H). The woman comes behind the 
Saviour as Ho walks with two disciples, and kneels 
that she may touch the hem of His rolie. Other 
paintings have no distinctive features which would 
justify certain identification. 

(d) The Cross . — The absence from the earlier 
catacombs of wliat has now become the distinctive 
Christian emblem is full of significance. The use 
of the cross as a separate symbol appears to date 
from the campaign of Constantine against Maxen- 
tius (A.D. 312), when Constantino put the cross 
upon the shields of his soldiers. Previous to this 
date we find tho cross mentioned in one inscription 

1 Von Sybel, p. 260, 

2 Wllpert, n. 202 ; von Sybel, p. 262. 

8 See Cahier and Martin, mange* <Varchh>hhju\ Paris, 


in the catacombs, and appearing doubt fully in two 
ceiling-paintings. Both inscription and paintings 
belong to the 2nd century. The monogram of 

Christ X “*• "X , floOXot appears 

in inscriptions of which some may possibly be 
anterior to Constantine, but its general use dates 
from the reign of this emperor. It has accordingly 
become customary to regard both the cross and the 
monogram as indicating a date not earlier than the 
4th century. Tt should also be observed that tho 
only known reference to the Passion in tho cata- 
combs previous to tho 4fh cent, is what is believed 
to be a representation of the crowning with thorns 
in the Pretoxtatus cemetery. 1 The absence of any 
syinliol of tho Passion from tho earlier tombs may 
readily be accounted for by the fact that their paint- 
ings were intended to display, not death, but the 
victory over death. Even when tho cross does begin 
to appear, it seems to be introduced, not for its own 
sake, but as a support for the rose-leaves which 
gather round it. It thus becomes a beautified or 
transfigured cross. We are reminded of the symbol- 
ism of the Passion- narrative in the Fourth Gospel, 
where we see Christ reigning with sovereign 
authority from the Cross, and the majesty of tho 
Divine SulTcrer shining through tho indignities 
which strive in vain to obscure it. 'The foliage- 
crosses of tho catacombs -concealed or ‘dissimu- 
lated’ crosses — have indeed been traced to the 
supposed desire of the Christians Lo avoid observa- 
tion. Apart, however, from the fact that such 
crosses do not begin to appear until the 4th cent., 
it is difficult to liolieve that the other emblems 
which do appear would not have clearly indicated 
these vaults as Christian burying- pi aces. It seems 
more natural to suppose that the transfiguration 
of the Cross effected by St. Paul’s theology re- 
quired much reflexion before it could find emblem- 
atic expression. The Cross was at first a stumbling- 
block (Gal 5 11 ) and only slowly became a symbol of 
glory (G 14 ). 2 

It will thus have been observed that tho earliest 
representations of the Passion were avowed sym- 
bols, suggesting, hut not depicting, the sacrifice of 
tho God-man. Realism Incomes more pronounced 
as we travel down the centuries. The crucifix— an 
inevitable development of the cross— does not 
appear in churches till after tho 7th century. 8 The 
implements of the Passion (hammer, claws, etc.) 
become independent emblems towards the end of 
the Middle Ages, when indulgences began to lie 
attached to their veneration. The lamb with blood 
streaming from its breast, and carrying the cross 
or a banner upon which the cross was depicted, 
became a favourite symliol on the portals of Latin 
churches. The pelican (taken from tho Physio - 
log us), who tears open its breast to feed its young, 
was used to represent tho sacrificial death of 
Christ. 4 

(<?) The Good Shepherd. — The favourite symbol of 
Christ among those who constructed and used the 
catacombs was that of tho Good Shepherd. This 
image takes here the place of the crucifix in later 
art. It appears in two different forms in the 
Gospels. In Lk IIP* 7 the shepherd is seen bringing 
home on his shoulders, ‘rejoicing,’ a sheep that 
has been lost. In Jn 10 1 * 17 the shepherd leads his 
sheep to and from tho pastures and protects them 

1 Wilpcrt, p. 226; von Sybel, p. 292. 

2 For the three forms of the cros« in Inter symbolism — 
deeussata , or St. Andrew's cross, ; commissa , Tuu or 

c tP 


1847-60, ‘ Gurtositto mysUrieuscB,' ch. vii. pp. 107-117. 
4 Schulse, PRffl xvili. SD2. 


Egyptian cross, || ; and tmmiwa, || —see art. Cross. 

4 Hchulse, PRK* xvlii. 392. 


a See 1)C A, s.t*. ‘ Crucifix. ’ 
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from the wolf, even at the price of his own lifts. 
It is added by Christ in a subsequent verse (v . 7lu ) : 
* My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me : and I give unto them eternal life ; 
and they shall never perish, and no one shall 
snatch them out of my hand.’ Both representa- 
tions are of frequent occurrence on the tombs. 
We see the shepherd pasturing his flock, and 
carrying upon his shoulders a sheep, whose legs he 
clasps sometimes with one and sometimes with 
hoth hands. There seems to be little doubt that 
this favourite symbol, like the others in the cata- 
combs, is intended to transport the mind beyond 
death. The painters wished to indicate the j>ower 
of Christ over death. Those who died, no less than 
those who lived, were under His protection, * the 
sheep of his pasture. 1 Thus, where a landscape is 
indicated in the paintings it is invariably that of 
the garden or park which typifies paradise. The 
image, so understood, would appear to have passed 
into the early burial prayers oflx>th tho Greek and 
the Latin liturgies. 1 Thus, when A. P. Stanley 8 
points to the frequent image of tho Good Shepherd 
as an evidence of tho jovousnoss of early Christian 
feeling, we must remember that the sheep in these 
pictures are in all probability those who have 
passed from the vicissitudes of the world into the 
safe haven of eternal rest. 

A brief reference may here be made to the emblems which 
early Christian art adopted from Greek and Roman mythology. 
We cannot men pure the precise significance which theM* 
emblems pomeiuted for the Christians who used or looked at 
them. They may have been little more than the current 
decorations of the period; or they may have had a distinct 
didactic purpose, ana been intended to suggest that Christ was 
the reality to which the heathen mythology pointed in un- 
conscious and hesitating prophecy. So Eros and Psyche appear 
in many of the catacomb paintings, and in five different pictures 
where we should have expected tho Good Shepherd wo find 
Orpheus with his lyre. 

(f) The Jvf/tjc of the dead . — In some paintings 
Christ is scon seated upon a raised platform, 
plainly in the character of Judge. In one of these s 
we see a male figuro in tho posture of an orans 
between two taller forms, who point to him as if 
they were his introducers or sponsors. In the 
background upon a raised pedestal is Christ, who 
stretches His open right hand over the head of tho 
middle figure, while in His left lie holds a roll. In 
Wilpert’s opinion, the middle figure represents one 
of tue dead who has already stood before tho 
judgment-seat of Christ, while the two other 
figures represent his advocates. 

These representations of judgment convey some 
important suggestions. The face of Christ in the 
picture described above is grave without being 
stern. It must he remembered that no authentic 
likeness of Christ appears to have been preserved 
by His disciples. The varieties given to His face 
and figuro from the earliest times put this beyond 
reasonable doubt. Irenocus 4 shows that no trust- 
worthy portrait existed in his day. To the same 
effect are the words of Augustine.® The disomies 
were thus left to their own insight and skill to 
depict H is likeness. The painters of the catacombs 
seem to have given Him the typical male head of 
their time. This type was during the first two 
centuries a beardless face with the hair closely cut. 
It was followed in the 3rd cent, by a bice, still 
beardless, but surrounded by long hair falling 
upon the forehead and down the back, A still 
later type was a bearded face framed in flowing or 

1 Von Syhcl, p. 242 ; ay. Muratori, Liturgia Romana Vetus, 
Naples, 1700, i. 761 : ‘we pray God faithfully that He may 
grant [to the departed] that, redeemed from death, released 
from his sins, reconciled to the Father, brought home on the 
shoulders of the good Shepherd, he may enjoy the society of the 
blessed.' 

* Christian Institutions, London, 1881, oh. xlil., ‘The Homan 
Catacombs/ 

* Wilpcrt, p. 804 ; von Syliel, p. 271. 

* Contra liar. I. 26. fl. # 1)c Trin . vii. 4 f. 


curling locks. If the painters wero guided by the 
prevalent fashions of wearing tho hair and beard, 
it is obvious that we cannot infer much from the 
apparently increasing seriousness of the counte- 
nance. 1 The growth of asceticism in subsequent 
ages had a marked influence, 'l’he early effort 
after beauty was abandoned. Manly beauty was 
associated in the mind of tho monastic Church 
only with barbarian soldiers. The words of Is 53 2 , 

4 There is no beauty that wo should dcsiro him,* 
shaped the artist’s conceptions. The figure of 
Christ in the Church of Gaiia Placidia in Ravenna 
(c. A.l). 450), when compared with the portrait to 
be seen in tho Church of Apollinaris in the same 
city, painted about a century later, shows the 
transition from the earlier ideal, shaped by the 
love of beauty, to the ascetic or melancholy con- 
ception’s of later art. 2 

These representations seem also to make it 
plain that tne judgment symbolized was individual 
and thought of as taking place immediately after 
death. The departed appears at once before the 
judgment-seat of Christ (2 Co 5 10 ). The approving 
sentence of the Judge is the signal for his immedi- 
ate entrance into paradise. Thus in one painting * 
wo see two figures, one on either Hide, drawing 
back a curtain to admit into paradise one of the 
departed, who stands in the centre in the [Mature 
of an orans. In another painting two of the 
blessed move eagerly forward to welcome a new 
arrival, who advances in the same attitude of 
devotion. We find no representation in the cata- 
combs of a general judgment of mankind. Nor do 
the paintings, as archaeologists of all schools agree, 
give any indication of belief in an 1 intermediate 
state * or a period between death and judgment. 
All those wlio die in Christ are conceived as pass- 
ing at once from their death-beds into heaven. 4 

When we pass into the subsequent centuries, 
death and judgment assume terrifying shapes. 
Tho destructive power of death is symbolized by a 
man who weeds the garden of life or fells its trees, 
or (after Rev 6 8 ) as a rider with drawn bow, above 
all as an emaciated old man who finally reaches 
the form of a skeleton with scythe and hour-glass. 

* Tho dance of death * appears to luvvo originated 
in the plague known as ‘the Black Death. 1 ’ It 
riuickly gained a wide popularity, which it retained 
far beyond the Middle Ages. Tho soul, leaving 
tho body, was regularly represented as a little 
human figuro, naked and sexless, emerging from 
tho mouth. In pictures of tho Last Judgment 
popular imaginations of hell took the place of the 
earlier representations of paradise. Hell was 
symbolized by the open throat of a monster (after 
the leviathan of Job 41), into which men and 
women, masters and servants, priests and people, 
were thrust. Devils in every shape did their work 
of derisi< n and torture under the supervision of the 
prince of hell. To him tho popular imagination 
transferred everything it knew of monsters, and 
thus there arose the being of many shapes and 
names with goat’s horns, cloven hoof, bat’s wings, 
and a tail. He even took the form of a blackbird, 
and, as such, flew into the mouth of Judas at the 
Last Supper, and whispered into the car of Pilate 
as be sat in judgment. Popular humour may well 
have had its share in shaping these fancies.® 

2. The heavenly state. — St. Paul represents 
Christ as the second Adam, who undid the con- 
sequences of the first Adam’s transgression (Ro 5). 
By the early Christians heaven was pictured as 
a restored Eden. The word ‘paradise' appears to 

1 Von Sybel, p. 281 ; Wilpert, p. lofl ; K. von Dobwliiit/., 
‘ Christushilder.in T(f, new Her., HI. [lbiuij. 

2 See art. ‘Jesus Christ, Represonl atious of/ in DC A. 

8 Wilpert, p. 407 ; von Sybel, p. 207. 

4 Wilpert, p. 480 ; von Hyhel, j*. 278. 

» Schulze, PRtP xviii. 303. 
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havo boon originally Persian and to have been in- 
troduced into Greek literature by Xenophon. 1 The 
Greeks scorn to have passed it on to the Hebrews. 
It appears in tho OT only in writings subsequent 
to tiie Greek period ( lie c 2 5 , Ca 4 13 , Nell 2*), and 
bore tho meaning of a nark with trees, shrubs, 
and grass, and tenanted by wild animals, such as 
surrounded the residences of eastern potentates. 
Such parks were commonly enclosed by a wall or 
trellis-shaped fence. Trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
the trcllised fencing in tho catacomb paintings mo 
invariably symbols of paradise. 8 

On the throw hold we meet with the figures known as orantes. 
These are forms, male or female— the latter are much more 
numerous than tho former— standing with arms either fully 
extended or bent At the elbows, ami with opened hands. The 
orantes gi v« rise to questions whloh are still in debate. Whom, 
in the llrnt place, are these figures intended to represent/ 
Against the supposition that they are either likenesses of tho 
departed or intended to represent their souls* we have to place 
tho fact that a female orans often appears painted on the tomb 
of a man, and also to remember that tho paintings appear to 
have been sometimes oxecutod before the tombs wore filled. It 
seems therefore most natural to regard the orantes as ideal 
figures, poetic representations of the blessed dead. Again, 
what is the meaning of the outstretched arms and open 
bands? Are wo to understand the at.titndo as one of prayer or 
one of adoration? And, if it be prayer that is symbolised, for 
what do the suppliants pray? The answers to these questions 
are not unaffected by dogmatio interests. According to the 
opinion of Wilpert, tho oranle s are praying for tho salvation of 
their friends who still remain upon the earth. In some of tho 
Inscriptions we find the survivors asking for tho prayers of the 
departed. 1 * On the other hand, we meet with tne attitude in 
some cases where it unquestionably symbolizes adoration, or 
ntloastthe prayer in which entreaty loses itself in submission. 
Thus in the OT scenes of deliverance from death the rescued 
appear often In the attitude of orantes. Ho Noah stands in the 
Ark, and Daniel among the lions, and no the threo children 
appear in the furnaco. Yet In each of these cases the deliver- 
ance 1ms already been granted. If anything is asked for, it can 
only be the continuance of something begun. So tho new 
Inmates of paradise seem to stand In an attitudo of wondering 
recognition. In the highest Christian prayer entreaty ceasfu 
because the human will is one with the divine. Tho lifting up 
of the hands was a Jewish as well as a Christian practice (Is 1% 
l Ti 2«). 

3. The heavenly feast. — The Christians who 
buried their dead in the catacombs had two sacra- 
ments, both of which aro frequently symbolized 
in tho paintings. In baptism the believer was 
admitted among the number of tho elect. Ho 
became a * saint ’ in the original sense of that word. 
On the tombs wo lind representations both of tho 
baptism of Christ by His forerunner and of tho 
Church’s baptism. There are also three pictures 
of a fisherman, seated on thu bank and drawing a 
fish out of the water with his hook. Tho figure 
may point to baptism and to tho words of Jesus 
addressed to tho disciples : ‘ Come yo after mo, and I 
will make you fishers of men ’ (Mt 4 l# and ||). If this 
lx) so, it would supply an additional reason for the 
adoption of tho lisli as a Christian symbol. 

In tho Eucharist tho believer partook of the bread which came 
down from heaven, and of which he who ato would not die 
(Jn O 60 ). 1 n it ho had the prophecy of the heavonly feast. When 
Jes 114 took leave of His dleciplce, He told them of tho new wine 
which Ho would drink with th^in in tho Kingdom of (led 
(li 2*1 w ). The Crucifixion shattered for a brief interval tho 
hope raised bv the prophetic words. Despondency gave way to 
renewed confidence when it became clear that God had not 
•allowed His TIolv One to see corruption.’ So 'day by day. 
continuing sted lastly with one accord In tho temple, and 
broaklng bread at home, they [the disciplesi did take their food 
with gludnens and singleness of heart ' (Ac 2»«). It is no longer 
possible to mark the stops by which this early ‘ breaking of 
bread ' passed into the Uhurch's Eucharist. It is enough to 
recognise that what af forwards bccamo the ecclesiastical rite 
originally formed part of the corporate feast of the UhrisLinn 
society. If the presence of the heavenly Christ was, os wo can 
well believe, more vividly realized during these feasts than at 
any other time, the disciples would naturally associate them 
with tho peace or Joy which awaited them hereafter. The 
fellowship of the earthly feast would provide tho mould for 
their anticipations of future happiness. They might m-aJl the 

1 Spo a learned note in von Sybel, p. lfil. 

* sottftrranca oristiana, II. 384, Bull. Christ ., 

1867, ISSfi, (piot ed by von Sybel. . 

4 • In ornt.ii iiiibus tuis rogtH pro nobis cpda snmus to in Christo 
(Wilpert, p. 21 1 ; von Sybel, p. 


Biblical assurances : 4 Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the 
kingdom of God ’ (Lk 14 1B ), 4 Blessed are they which are hidden 
to the marriage supper of tho L&mb* (Rev 1D B ), ‘ To him that 
overcomoth, to him will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is 
in tho Paradise of God ' (2‘). It is profitless to dwell upon the 
inconsistency of picturing spiritual napplnoss by an Image which 
appeals only to man's bodily appetites. For in the 4 new world * 
which, whether It be peopled by corporeal or Incorporeal beings, 
is in any case to be the scone of fruition every earthly image, 
the most attenuated equally with the most material, becomes 
obsolete. An instrument intended for a region surrounded bv 
an atmosphere Is useless when the atmosphere is transcended. 
Thus the most spiritually-minded Christians, restricted by 
limitations from which they cannot escape, may well continue, 
as they do, to associate heaven with the 4 shout of them that 
triumph, tho song of them that feast,.’ In the catacomb paint- 
ings heavenly happiness is frequently represented by the image 
of festal joy. The scene of the feast is marked, by ths customary 
indications, as paradise. Tho guests are to he seen, generally 
if not always, behind the roll which is the recognized symbol 
for tho cushions used at feasts. Often attendants appear carry- 
ing a dish or holding a flagon or wine-cup. In one series of four 
pictures these attendants take the form of two female figures 
who aro designated by inscriptions as 4 Irene’ and ‘Agape.’ 
Thoy are appealed to by the guests to supply warm water or to 
mix the wine (‘ Irene, da calda ’ ; 4 Agape, misce nobis*). One 
of tho figures seems thus to symbolize the peace of heaven, and 
the other the love from which the Christian love-feast derived 
Its name, and which was one of St,. Paul's three abiding things.1 
The food Indicated in these pictures consists invariably of bread 
and fish. Sometimes a number of baskets, filled with small 
round loaves, appear either In front of the cushion-roll or on 
either hide of it. The miraculous feeding of the thousands was 
plainly l ho model in the painter's mind. This miracle, connected 
by St. John (G :t *) with the ‘bread of life,' was an anticipation 
of thu heavenly feast. Similarly prophetic was the Church's 
Eucharist, which in sorao of the paintings seems to he expressly 
depicted and made a symbol of its heavenly antitype. It nee/I 
only be added that the fish, from its presence in the miracle, as 
well perhapH as for the reason given above, appears to have estab- 
lished itself as a symbol for a Christian disciple, long ^before the 
acrostic was discovered : «Tijaou* xpiorlK fleoii mot ctcot rjp. 

It will appear from the foregoing summary that, 
while Christian symbolism points persistently on- 
wards towards an ideal world, conceived os lying 
beyond death, tho hope thus expressed is sustained 
by experiences which are prized for their own sake, 
and also an earnests of things yet to come. Eternal 
life, the ultimate blessing of the Fourth Gospel, is 
there represented as both present and future. So 
the Messianic kingdom of the earlier evangelists 
was yet to come, while it was also ( within* or 
‘among’ the disciples who walked with Jesus and 
saw God in Him. Tho Church which continued 
TIis ministry in the ages that followed was like- 
wise a prophet of what was yet to lie, and also a 
teacher of men amidst the dangers and obligations 
of actual life. Tims in the Midtile Ages, while the 
three theological virtues (faith, hope, charity) 
appear repeatedly on church porches, pulpits, anti 
monuments, the cardinal virtues (prudence, justice, 
fortitude, temperance) also assume their symbolic 
shapes. Tho Church is a teacher of common -place 
morality, while at the same time she must bear 
witness to truths whose validity cannot be demon- 
strated by everyday experience. The Christians 
who built the catacombs toll us in many inscrip- 
tions of the central hope with which they consigned 
their dead to the tomb. Their desire was that the 
departed might ‘see God’ (‘Vivat in T)eo,* ‘Vivos 
in icturnum,' ‘ Deutn videro cupiens vidit *). Such 
is tho hope, vague and yet real, changing but 
steadfast, which has created the Christian symbols 
of the past, and may he trusted to fashion new 
ones as the human heart becomes more proficient 
in the interpretation of its own language. 

Liter atv ns.— J . Wilpert, Die Malereien der Katakombm 
Roms , 2 voK, Freiburg 1. Br., 1903 ; L. von Sybel. Christ ticks 
Antiice, Marburg, 1906-91), I. ; G. B. tie Rossi. La lioina sutler- 
raneaer inti ana, 3 vols., Rome, 1X64-77 ; V. Schulze, AreMolog. 
Studien iiber altehristliohe Monuments, Vienna, 1880, art. 
•Slnnbililtr,’ in PRK*\ C. Cahier and A. Martin Mosul* 
Fathers], M flanges d* arehf.nl onie, d* hi stair e et de littfrature . . . 
du moycn tyei 4 vols., I’aris, 18 IS -60, Nouveau* mflanges 
iVarchrvlogia, d’hint. et de tilt, aur le moj/m dge , do. 1878-76; 
F. Cabrol, DACL, s.v . ; R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, DC A, s.v. 

John Gamble. 
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SYMBOLISM (Greek and Roman). —A .symbol 
is a visible or audible sign or emblem of somo 
thought, emotion, or experience, interpreting what 
can be really grasped only l»y the mind and im- 
agination by something which enters into tho field 
of observation. 

So far as Greek and Roman religion aro con- 
cerned, we need speak only of two kinds of 
symbols— sy m bolic representation by means of 
actions or words and symbolic representation in 
art. 

Religion, taking its rise in experience and belief, 
tends, as it becomes less literal and less insistent, 
to give rise to symbolism ; and this is true also of 
that lower kind of religion which is called magic. 
When primitive men thought that by certain 
actions and words they could compel spiritual 
powers to do their bidding, or when they thought 
that the painting of animal forms on the walls of 
their caves gave them power over the animals 
depicted, they had not yet reached the stage of 
symbolism, but had taken the first steps towards 
it; when they poured water on the ground to 
produce rain, they thought that there was an 
actual causal connexion lx ‘tween tho ritual act 
and the fall of rain. Rut just as, when religious 
belief decays, tbo feelings which gave rise to it 
often find scope in the Hold of poetry, so, when 
actual belief in the power of sympathetic magic 
grows less, tho actions and ceremonies to which 
it led nre often continued in symbolism. 

T. GilKKK. — i. In local cults.—' Tho local cults 
of Greece, which went on at a lower level, and in 
a more conservative key, than the religion of 
poolry and of philosophy, preserved a great deal 
of symbolism. Even in Athens the great festivals 
embodied such traces of primitive religion. At 
the linummian festival young girls, impersonating 
bears, danced a bear-dance in honour of Artemis. 
At the Riasia the priest who struck down the 
sacrilirin.1 ox was accused of murder and in turn 
accused his instrument., the axe, which was con- 
demned and solemnly cast into the sea. In the 
worship of the dead flowers and fruits gradually 
took the place of the more serious offerings of an 
earlier time. With the dead were buried, not, as 
in primitive times, real armour and ornaments, 
hilt only symliolical offerings, money of gold-leaf, 
animals of terra-cotta, and the like. Sometimes 
these objects were only depicted in relief on the 
tombstone. The terrible human sacrifices once 
brought to tbo sterner deities were commuted into 
sacrifices of animals, sometimes clad in human 
fashion, or mere images of human beings. Natur- 
ally it was in the mysteries, where the survivals 
of primitive religion were most rifo, that symbolism 
was most prominent. Mere ceremonial ablutions 
took the place of actual immersions as a ceremony 
of purification. The sacred meal which the deity 
shared with his votaries became a mere cere- 
monial lusting of some special food. At Eleiisia, 
in the great mysteries, the votaries emptied two 
vessels filled with water, turning to east and west 
and repeating tbo sacred formula fle, jnV (‘Sky pour 
rain; earth bear grain’), which was directed to 
earth and sky, and was evidently a survival of 
an ancient magical formula for tl'io production of 
rain. 

The suppliant who visited the cave and oracle of 
Trophonius at Ldiadeia, before he went into tho 
presence of the hero, drank from two springs, that 
of oblivion and that of memory, to signify that he 
was to forget the past and to remember tho revela- 
tion which was to come to him. Originally, in all 
probability, the water of thoso springs was sup- 
nosed to have some actual effect on the votary, as 
had the spring in the cave of the Cl avian Apollo 
at Colophon on the prieRt who drank of it before 


soothsaying. Rut in tho time of Rausunias 1 the 
action had become merely ritual and symbolical. 

The sacred marriage was common to several 
cults in Greece. When tho notion of the deity 
was somewhat crude, women were shut into tho 
temple, to stand in tho same sexual relation to 
him in which, according to tradition, Cassandra 
stood to Apollo. Rut, as time went on, such de- 
dication became only symbolical, tho place of the 
victim being sometimes taken by tho wife of tho 
priest. 

As the mystery religions spread and their out- 
lines hardened, a new element came in, which was 
destined to take further development in Christi- 
anity -the element of authority. Symbolic rites 
were practised, not on the ground or mere tradi- 
tion, but by ordination of the recognized hiero- 
phants of each cultus, who claimed a divine 
communication. This element, however, scarcely 
belonged to tbo earlier religious view of cither 
Greeks or Romans, among whom authority in 
religion was scarcely recognized apart from tradi- 
tion. Cults had an open field and freely competed 
one with another, except those with which the 
safety of tho State was supposed to bo connected. 

It seems that almost all ritual which does not 
appeal to the intelligence is in character symbolic. 
And the notable feature in symbolic, ritual is that , 
since it appeals mainly to the emotions, it may he 
interpreted or understood in a great variety of 
ways. At the mysteries of Klcnsis, c.tj., some of 
the votaries might regard the whole proceedings 
as a sort of spell to cause fertility ; some might 
be genuine worshippers of the great goddesses 
Remoter and Persepliono ; some might, like Cicero, 
find in the ritual a promise and pledge of a life 
beyond the grave. Everything depended on the 
religious outlook, the exalted or materialist beliefs 
of the votary himself. 

1 AriHtotlc!,* Hays SyneHiim 2 ts of opinion ‘that tho initiatnl 
learned nothing precisely ; but that they received iinpra >> winiiH, 
were put into a suitable frame of mind.' 

Thus symbolic ritual lias a great attraction for 
persons of emotional temperament, while it is 
distasteful to those of strongly developed intelli- 
gence, who like definite views. Compared with 
clear doctrine, it is like music compared with 
painting. It was by no means well suited to tho 
minds of tho more cultivated Greeks. 

2. In art. — In early Greek art symbolism appears 
in two forms : in represent ing by some Him pie 
figure an idea such as a quality or attribute of 
one of tho deities and in representing tho whole 
of anything by depicting some characteristic part 
of it. ' 

A few symbols of the deities seem to have been 
taken over by tho Greeks from the pro-historic 
peoples whom t hey displaced in Crete and Hellas. 
Such is tbo doiible-euged axe, which is found 
in the palace of Cnossus in Crete in the (bird 
millennium B.C. in scenes of cultus, and which 
belongs to a male or female deity of tile people. 
This axe became among tho Greeks a symbol of 
Dionysus. The snake also appears as an attribute 
of a goddess of Crete frequently represented, and 
later was inherited by the Greek Erinyes. Rut 
most of the syinlwils of tho gods of the Greek 
pantheon seem to be more immediately derived 
from the art of the nations of Syria and Meso- 
potamia. Most of those sy mliols wipe displaced 
by growing Anthropomorphism. This statement 
requires hohio explanation. On early bronzes and 
terra-cottas found on Greek sites, dating lioin the 
7th or 6th cent., tho goddess Artemis is figured 
as winged and holding in her two hands lions, 
panthers, or swans. On the chest of Cypselus, a 

1 ix. wxix. 

2 Arisl.ol.lf, /Vrt/7., lit. R. ITrll/., ISfift, p. 40. 
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7th cent, work preserved At Olympia, Pansanias 1 
saw such a figure, which surprised him by its 
strangeness. It was strictly symbolical ; the 
wings were not for flight, but only to typify swift- 
ness, the lions wore added to show the power of 
the goddess over animals, whose mistress (irbrvia) 
she was. We can trace this representation step 
by step through Greek art and see how in matnrer 
times the swiftness of the deity was indicated by 
her stature and slimness of build, her power over 
animals by the stag or dog who accompanied her. 
A similar transformation takes place m the case 
of Zeus. On early coins of Elis an eagle appears 
as a substitute for the god ; later he bears the 
eagle in his hand. Later still, as in the neat 
statue of Phcidias, a golden eagle was an adorn- 
ment of the sceptre of Zeus. Thus, as time went 
on, merely outward symbols tended to disappear 
or at all events to become unimportant ; and the 
meaning which they had conveyed was expressed 
in the type of the deity. Certain symbols, how- 
ever, held their ground. The thunderbolt of Zeus, 
indicating him as the lord of storms (Zevf Wnos), 
is usual in the 6tli century. To express this 
feature in the type of the deity would not bo easy. 
The bow, as symbol of the rays of the sun-god, 3 is 
usual in the hand of Apollo in archaic representa- 
tions ; later the lyre is far more usual. Even 
wings do not altogether disappear, but they mostly 
lose their merely symbolic character and arc used 
for flight, as in the case of Victory and Eros, an 
innovation ascribed to the sculptor Archcnnus of 
Chios ( c . 670 B.C.). The god Hermes, oven in late 
art, carries wings on his cap or his heels — a sur- 
vival of archaic symbolism. 

Coins furnish us with many examples of symbols 
belonging to the deities. In the 7th and 6th 
centuries the obverse of clectrmn and silver coins 
usually presents some very simple symbolical 
device — a grilfin at Teos and Ahdera, a thunder- 
bolt at Olympia, a wolf at Argos, an owl at 
Atlions; and tlien, after the archaic period, this 
type is usually banished to the reverse of the 
coin, and in its place we have the head of the 
deity to whom the type belongs. It must, how- 
over, be observed that, when numismatists speak 
of a symbol on a coin, they use the word in a 
technical sense, to indicate not a symbolical type, 
but one of thoso small and subsidiary devices often 
placed in the field of a coin by magistrates who 
wero responsible for its issue — a device probably 
often tftKen from the private signet of such 
magistrates. 

Another phase of symbolism is found when in 
artistic representation a part is taken to stand for 
the whole. This often appears on Greek vasos 
and reliefs. Pausanias* observes that, in the 
painting representing Hades by Polygnotus at 
Delphi, the grove of Persephone is represented by 
one tree. So on vases a temple or a house is often 
represented by a single column, a river by a 
swimming fish, a sea-shore by a shell, and so forth. 
It is probable that this was how the scenes in 
tragedies wero represented on the background of 
the stage. It is really a sort of shorthand, and 
altogether parallel to the process by which in 
Egypt and elsewhoro picture-writing came into 
being. 

Symbolical or allegorical impersonations are to 
be found in Greek art at all periods, though more 
often in archaic art and that of Hellenistic times 
than in the greatest period. On the chest of 
Cypselus, in the 7th cent., we are told by Pansanias 4 
that Night was figured, carrying two boys, one 
white and one black, who represented Sleep and 
Death resj>ectively. Justice as a beautiful figure 

1 v. xix. 0. 3 Hoinor, II. i. 45. 

* x. xxx. 6. 4 v. xvlil. 


scourged Injustice, who had the form of an ugly 
woman. Fate, with teeth and claws like a wild 
l>cast, claimed Polynices as a victim. Even in the 
great age we have such figures as Virtue, Nemesis, 
Opportunity (Kcup6s). But it is in the Hellonistic 
age, in the great cities of the East, that symlndic 
personalities most abound. In the celebrated pro- 
cession of Ptolemy II. of Egypt 1 we have figures of 
tho Year and the Seasons ; in that of Antiochus IV. 
of Syria 8 we find statues of Night, Day, Earth, 
Heaven, Morning, and Noon. On the coins of 
Alexandria under the Homans we find a remark- 
able sot of fanciful figures — Euthcnia (Prosperity), 
Kratcsis (Dominion), and the liko. 

The great Ionian cities of Asia Minor appear on 
monuments of the Homan age in the persons of the 
legendary Amazons whom they claimed as their 
foundresses. 8 Smyrna on coins carries a double- 
axo and has a prow of a ship at her feet; Cyme 
holds a dolphin and a trident; Tcos, a city 
renowned for vines, carries the thyrsus of Diony- 
sus ; Ephesus carries poppies and ears of corn, and 
so forth. Tn each case the attributes embody the 
situation or the produce of the city. In a noted 
Pompeian painting 4 we have well -characterized 
impersonations of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Tho 
list might lie almost indefinitely lengthened. 

Symbolism in Greece, in the great period, often 
takes line poetic forms, as when tho sun-god in his 
chariot on the pediment of the Parthenon represents 
tho East in the morning, or hoys plunging into the 
sea represent the setting stars on a lino vase in the 
British Museum. 8 In tho same age rivers are re- 
presented by man-headed hulls, as on the coins of 
Gela and Galana in Sicily ; nymphs have cows* 
horns ; Alexander the Great appears on the money 
of his general Lysimachus with the ram’s horn of 
Amnion. 

But, in spite of such examples as these, there is 
a broad line of distinction between the use of 
symbolism in Oriental art — tho art of Babylon, 
Assyria, Egypt, and India— and the use in Greek 
art. Oriental art is content with adding symbols 
to the human forms of deities, without (taring for 
their beauty or appropriateness. In Egypt and 
Babylon we find human bodies joined to the heudH 
of all kinds of animals -lion, bull, jackal, hawk, 
and so on. And Indian figures of deities represent 
them with several heads, many arms (oach holding 
some attribute), necklaces of skulls, and the like. 
Oriental art tries to represent in this way qualities 
and attributes which sculpture or painting could 
not otherwise portray — elements of mysticism, 
mythological talcs, or sometimes tho ideas of pan- 
theistic religion. Greek art avoids monstrous 
forms as a rule, though it inherits a few specially 
suitable for artistic development, such as the 
Centaur. And it does not attempt to portray, in 
sculpture or in painting, anything which lies out- 
sido the scope of thoso arts. Exquisite in form 
and clear in meaning, its creations do not carry us 
beyond sense and intellect, do not appeal to the 
mystical tendencies of men. Thus Greek symbol- 
ism has no wide limits. 

II. ROMAN.— i. In cult and law.— In Homan 
religious ceremonies the symbol held a largo place. 
This was natural, as in quite the early times of 
the republic there was an invasion of Greek religion 
and Greek deities, which caused the old rustic 
religion of the Homan people tp survive only in 
the form of ritual, the meaning of which was in a 
great degree obscured. Honco the State cultus of 
Koine was divorced alike from belief and from 
morality, and, so long as tho magistrates performed 

1 Athena) u 8, v. 196. 9 lb. p. 194. 

» JUS ix. [1888] 56. 

4 W. llelbig, Wandgemalde Campanian * , Leipzig, 1S68, no, 
1118. 

6 Catalogue , E 466. 
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oxactly the ceremonies handed down by their 
ancestors, it mattered little what meaning they 
attached to those ceremonies or what beliefs they 
held in religion. The emperor, whether he were a 
Trajan or a Nero, was always pontifex maximum 
and represented to the gods the State in its relig- 
ious capacity. Hence the Homans were oxtrcmcly 
careful as to the way in which they wore the toga 
or the cap called apex, as to their exact position in 
relation to the points of the compass, and as to the 
attitude in which they stood when they were sacri- 
ficing. All theso details had no doubt some moan- 
ing in their origin ; but not only are wo unable 
usually to discover what it was, but even the 
Romans did not know : they blindly followed the 
tradition, with an uneasy feeling that, unless they 
did so, some great calamity would overtake the 
State. Most of these ritual customs were probably 
derived from the Etruscans, a people at a low level 
of culture, but exact in all matters of a religion 
which seems scarcely to have risen above the lovol 
of magic. 

When an official conducted a sacrifice, lie 
sprinkled the victim with wine and threw over it 
salt meal ; then he made a ritual motion symbolical 
of slaying it, but the actual butchering was done 
by attendants. 1 Like the Greeks, the Homans 
contrived to put in the place of human sacrifices 
the mere offering of substitutes and symbols. 2 

When the Greek deities migrated to Home, they 
took with them their recognized syinlnds ; and the 
native gods, who were largely identified with the 
immigrants, also adopted these outward signs of 
inward powers. Thus in art Greek cumIoiuh went 
on, as in fact the artists were usually Greek. So 
we have on Roman monuments the symbolism of 
Ephesus and Alexandria. Allegorical and sym 
bolical figures, such as 1’udicitia, Ubertas, Annona, 
appear abundantly on the Homan coins ; but they 
can have had but little serious worship. In short, 
while symlxriiHin is of importance in relation to 
Homan cultus, it is unimportant in earlier Homan 
art, requiring a concrete poetical imagination of 
which the Homans were destitute. 

There was a good deal of symbolism or syiiilkdic 
ritual in the customs of Homan law ; e.g., if a man 
purchased a slave, he laid hands on him {munci- 
jHitio) in the presence of witnesses and weighed 
out at the same time to the seller a piece of money 
which was accepted as a symbol of the price, quasi 
pretii loco , as GaiuH says.® Wo need not be sur- 

} >rised that much symbolism made its way into 
Christianity in Home, since it had become a recog- 
nized part of the routine of daily life. 

2. In art. — In the time of the Homan dominion, 
as the religion of Mithras and other mystery cults 
spread from east to west through Europe, the range 
and power of symbolism increased. We may 
especially trace on tombstones of tho period of the 
empire, alike in Italy, Gaul, and other regions, a 
growth of religious symbols mainly having refer- 
ence to the life beyond the tomb, which was taking 
an over larger place in men’s thoughts and hopes. 
Some of the mythological scenes which tho Greeks 
had depicted on tombs, from mere artistic and 
decorative motives, seem to have been re-inter- 
preted in a more mystic fashion. Such were the 
rapes of women and the combats of men ; anti more 
especially scenes from the lives of Ileracles and 
Orpheus and other heroic persons who had won 
immortality by great deeds, or had descended into 
Hades ancf returned. Some ordinary figures of 
earlier art -Die griffin, the lion, the bull, the conk 
—became connected with the hope of immortality. 
The Mithraic shrines of northern Europe contain 

1 0. Witttowa, lleliainn iind Kiiltux der limner. Munich, 11102, 
2 lb. |*. 3 i. n#. 


reliefs in which symbolism seems to run wild, 
though we know so little about Mithraism that 
our interpretation of such reliefs is usually con- 
jectural. On this subject the works of Franz 
Cumont are authoritative. It is impossible here 
to discuss the question of tho symbolism on later 
pagan tombs. A good account of it will lie found 
in Mrs. Arthur Strong’s Apotheosis and After Life 
(1915). This writer, however, goes too far in inter- 
preting almost all tho scenes and figures on such 
tombs in reference to tho future life. It is obvious 
that, unless we keep in restraint the tendency to 
read mystic, meanings into painted and sculptured 
scenes, we may drift back into the fancy world of 
Creuzer, who traced the influence of the mysteries 
everywhere on Greek vases and Homan reliefs. 
We are on safer ground in speaking of eontom- 

B Christian art, because here we have a 
lire for comparison. 

In tho early Christian art 1 of tho catacombs and 
of sarcophagi there is even an increase of symbol- 
ism, as compared with contemporary pagan works. 
This is natural, because the Christians commonly 
adopted pagan types, only giving them a fresh 
meaning ; e.g., the peacock, which in Greek art 
belonged to Hera, becamo to Christians a symbol 
of the resurrection, probably because the flesh of 
the peacock was supposed not to decay. Orpheus 
became an emblem or symbol of Christ. The fish, 
the sheep, the vine, all acquired a new Christian 
signification. Probably in many cases the mean- 
ing would not be realized by the pagan artist who 
was called in ; and it was safer that the knowledge 
should be confined to the society. This symbolism 
is apt to degenerate into something like shorthand : 
a man carrying a couch refers to the miracle of the 
healing of the paralytic man ; a cock beside Peter 
to his denial of his Master, and so forth. 

Tho use of symbols in tho later Neo-Platonic 
philosophy is so closely connected with their use in 
Christianity that it need not he here treated. See 
art. Nko-Platonism. 

Litbraturh. —There in no recent work which duala methodi- 
cally with Greek nyinboliBm. Homan nymboIiHin in treated In 
Mrs. Arthur Strong, A pot /icons and After Life, Loudon, 1015. 

P. Gakdnkk. 

SYMBOLISM (Hindu). — Of nil religious of the 
East, the home of type and imagery, Hinduism 
makes the most use of symkils. It lias formally 
declared the ultimate truth to be unknowable 
and indefinable. In all its scheme of practice and 
teaching it seeks to make definite approach to the 
reality by suggestive type or symbol— an approach 
that can never find its goal, hut can only draw 
nearer and nearer, as it points successively, like 
the ancient Greek philosophers, to the symbol or 
likeness which most fully and faithfully reflects 
the true, and embodies the largest part of a reality 
which in its entirety is inconceivable by the human 
mind and inexpressible in the language of men. 
The symbol is the necessary and helpful inter- 
mediary between the inadequate capacity of the 
mind of the would-be worshipper and the incom- 
municable nature and fullness of tho Unknown 
whom he adores. A complete and adequate 
description therefore of the Hindu use of type and 
symbol would require ail almost complete exposi- 
tion of Hindu belief in its many varieties and 
ramifications. Whether in creed or in practice, 
the symbolic in Hinduism is not far from being 
co-ex tensive with the religion itself. Of this the 
literature of Hinduism and its systems of doctrine 
are sufficient illustration. All, however, that is 
practicable within tho limits of an article is to 
indicate the motive or motives that more or less 
consciously and avowedly have prompted the use 
of the symbol, to set forth in the briefest possible 
i Of. art. .Svmiioi.ihm ((.'In iMli/m). 
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manner its historical rein lions in the religious 
scheme and cult, to define its necessary limits, and 
to select for illustration and comment a few of the 
more important types which have occupied a con- 
siderable place in the belief and profession of the 
adherents of the faith. A mere enumeration of 
the symbols employed would be a large and 
probably impossible task. 

x. Use and purpose of symbols. — The use and 
purpose of the symbol is twofold : (1) to set forth 
in visible or audible likeness what cannot be really 
or fully expressed to the physical eye or ear, or 
even clearly conceived by the limited faculties of 
the human mind. All language is in the last 
resort symbolic, and religious language in an 
especial degree, for it endeavours to present a 
mystery, a reality too deep for words. The Hindu 
faith lmd at its service a language of the utmost 
delicacy and flexibility, with a vigorous and fertile 
growth’ and an almost unlimited vocabulary, and 
found itself in a world of tropical luxuriance, 
with a tropical wealth of beauty and suggestivc- 
iicss. It was not to bo wondered at that it became 
profuse in type and symbol and laid under con- 
tribution all the facts and phenomena of nature 
to serve its religious and priestly ends. All the 
great gods had their resemblances, animal or 
material forms, in which they presented themselves 
embodied to human sight, which served to recall 
to the worshipper the deity, whose mind and 
character they more or less inadequately reflected. 
Other more rare and refined symbols were pre- 
sentativo of qualities or attributes, as the lotus, 
the emblem of spotless purity preserved under the 
most unfriendly conditions. All idols, totems, 
fetishes are symbols. The wise mail does not 
worship the symbol, the shape in clay or wood or 
stone, but is thereby reminded of the invisible 
substance or reality which they each represent. 

(2) The image or symbol serves the purpose also 
of providing in material and suitable form a 
convenient object of reverence, to meet the 
religious need of those whose minds, through 
darkness and ignorance, aro unable to grasp the 
conception of an unseen formless deity. Such men, 
if left without ft visible object to which their 
reverence and fear may attach themselves, will 
wander in a maze of doubt, disquiet, and unbelief. 
It is better that they should worship erroneously, 
worship a thing, than that they should not worship 
at all. There is much that might he urged in 
favour of the Hindu view that regards tho worship 
of the external symbol as a stopping-stone to 
higher, dearer forms of belief; it is a view un- 
acknowledged perhaps but not unknown to other 
faiths. And in Hinduism, whatever may be said 
of or claimed by the wise and instructed thinker, 
the jtfijd of the multitude to the imago of the god 
is reverent and sincere. In some respects also and 
within deflnite limits the Indian contention has 
justified itself that the symbol 1ms proved a sign- 
post. and a guide to letter, higher thoughts and to 
a truer worship of Him whom no form can express 
or languago describe. 

2. The most important types.- (o) The most 
important symbols are those of the Brahman, the 
unde tin able ami unknowable origin and source of 
all. Of the Brahman only signs and types can ho 
employed, for the primeval source and sustainer of 
the universe is beyond and «ho\e t bought nr word. 
Ilis names or titles are sym Indie : hiranyatfarldm, 
the golden germ, that was in the beginning; 
xcayambhii , the self-existent one; visvakurman, 
the artificer of nil tilings ; and many others. The 
authors of tho TJpaniqads especially attempt to set 
forth in symbolic terms tho being and nature of 
that which in the last resort they are obliged to 
confess is beyond knowledge. Prana, the. breath, 


or vur/w, ‘the wind, is a frequently recurring type; 
and it seems to have been telb that by its 
mysterious and elusive character the vrftna was 
peculiarly fitted to represent that which in its 
essence eludes comprehension. Thu breath, prana, 
is lWnhmnn. 1 A similar type is the akdsa, the 
all-pervading and all-surrounding ether, ‘omni- 
present and unchanging in the heart.’ a Manas 
also, the mind or will, is with the CihUa a symbolic 
form or type under which the Brahman is to 
bo meditated on or worshipped. 3 The mystical 
syllable Om , the most widely venerated syllable 
in the world, is tho highest Brahman, and its 
utterance with understanding of its significance 
secures the accomplishment of every wish. 4 Om is 
also a symbol of the Hindu triad, Brahma, Visnu, 
and £iva, and each of the three sounds of which 
the word is composed represents one of these 
deities. To the Buddhists also the word is a 
symbol of much significance, forming part of the 
sacred six syllabled formula which every Buddhist 
cherishes in his memory ami makes a constant 
part of his invocation ana prayer. 

A more comprehensive and suggestive symbol of 
the Brahman is given in the compound sac.hvhid- 
dnanda, a kind of triple representation in three 
several modes or aspects, as sat, ‘ being,' chit, 
‘ thought, ’ and ananda, ‘bliss.’ 5 This more re- 
fined and abstract symbolizing represents a later 
phase of speculative thought and marks a forward 
step in the progress of philosophic insight. Asa 
type or symbol it is less inadequate than tho sun in 
llie heavens (dditya), [ 8 the material filed &u, the golden 
jjurusa in tho eye, 7 or even than maruts , or tho 
significant name at man itself. In its further 
course, moreover, speculative thought denied that 
even in mchchidananda any positive implication 
concerning the Brahman did or could reside. The 
Brahman transcended all symbols and assertions, 
comprehended both being and not-being (sat, amt), 
thought and not-thouglit (chit, achit), blisH and its 
contrary (tlna?ida, andnanda), or rather he was 
above and beyond all, tho unsearchahlo and 
unknown. 

(6) Each of tho great gods has an animal or 
material form or objoet which represents him to 
the eyes of moil, by which he is symbolically 
known. The more popular gods have many 
symbols. The ‘ vehicles ’ of the gods are practically 
symbols of their presence and power — the goose of 
lirahmft ; Garuda, the monstrous eagle of Visrm ; 
the bull (Nandi) of Siva ; tho fabulous soa-monstor 
(maJcarn) of Vanina, who is then depicted as a 
white mail and is described as mnknrflnm, ‘lie 
whose steed is tho makara riding, with tho head 
and fore-legs of an antelope and tho body and tail 
of a fish ; tho peacock of Kilrttikeya, the god of 
war ; tho monkey of Hanuman ; tho doer of Vayu ; 
the elephant Airavata of Indra, produced with 
other sacred and marvellous objects at tho churning 
of tlio ocean ; tho buffalo and dogs of Vania ; and 
many others. Of the well-knoivn Hindu trim! 
Brahma hardly possesses any emblem or type 
except his sacred goose— an indication of how little 
the first member of the triad attracted to himself 
tho thought and worship of the Hindu. Of the 
popular Visnu there were many symbols, some of 
which arc always represented on the images or 
pictures of the god. The most frequent and 
charncterisl ic is perhaps flu: chakra, «n* discus : 

i Kant, it 1 f. 

H'hhand. m. Mi. V 9 {Sill', j. jr») ; fi r had. iit. vii. I \ ID. 
iv. 1. 3. 

• l Chhand. in. xviii. 1 (SHE i. 63); Bfhad. iv. i. (1. 

4 Brhad. v. i. 1 : Ka{ha, 1 . 11. 16: cf. Munu, ii. 83. 

® Chhand. vi. if. 1, vm. xil. 4 ; Taitt. 11. 1, ill. 4-0 ; Hfhad. ii. 
1. SO, ill. 6. Tho formula itaolf as a whole is found only in late 
Upantyads; cf. DeiuMmi, Up. p. ff. 

® Chhfind. ill. xix. 1 (SHE i. f»l). 

1 Taiit . ii \iii, .i t'hhnnd. I. \i. •’ 
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the club ami conch-shell also which ho carries 
arc indicative of his authority ami power. The 
auspicious mark (Artmlsa) usually represented on 
the breast, of the god, in form like a curl of hair, 
and the three-pronged or trident-like mark made 
with white or coloured earths on the foreheads of 
his worshippers are symbolic, the latter of devotion 
to the service of the deity. The sacred tulasi plant 
in the courtyard of the dwolling is the mark of the 
deity’s presence and protection, ami in it centres the 
worship especially of the women of the household. 
The &dlagrdma also, the sacred ammonite-stone, 
is another mystical and well-known symbol. 

The symbolic types or presentations of the rival 
deity, Siva, who in almost equal degree with Vi^nu 
holds the affection and regard of tho Indian 
peoples, were equally numerous. The most im- 
portant are the bull itfandi, oq which he rides, and 
the ling a, or phallus. Every Saivite temple has its 
sacred bull, who roams the courtyards and streets 
unmolested and receives practically divine honours. 
The linga is the commonest emblem of the god, 
and the stones, great or small, which represent 
him have this form or are roughly shaped to it. 
Two of these stones are said to hear a pre-eminently 
holy character: that at Benares, whoro Siva is 
worshipped as Visvesvara, vavTOKpdnofi , the lord of 
all ; and the idol in the temple at Somnath, 
destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni in his icono- 
clastic raid into India. Tho trident also is borne 
by Siva, a type of government and authority ; ami 
the crescent moon depicted on liis forehead lias a 
special significance, recalling the sovereignty which 
was assigned to him when the moon was recovered 
from the depths of the ocean. 

Similarly tho wives of the great gods have each 
their symbols —the trident ami skull of Kali, the 
lotus of Saras vatf, wife of Brahma, ami also of 
Lak$mi, wife of Vi$nu. 

In a late writing the Gayatri is said to represent 
the triail of gods, Brahma, Vi$nu, and Siva, and 
also the three Vedas. 

(c) Under sacred trees in the vicinity of Indian 
villages will often be found tho images or symbols 
of the grduKuhwntd , the village divinities who 
watch over its interests and care for tho in- 
habitants ; and in tho village fields tho day or 
pottery steeds of Aiyanar ty.i’.), the f.ul clary deity 
of the liclds, on which he rides by night to pursue 
and rout tho demoniac powers. 

(d) There are symbols also of a more general 
import, which are not always easy to classify. 
Tho pinda , or hall of cooked rice, used at the 
commemorative services for deceased relatives ami 
offered to the pitfs, represents symbolically the 
share which the departed still have in the family 
life. The most important and widely recognized 
symbol of this character is probably the sacred 
footprint, which typifies botli the presence and the 
authority of tho gou. In the courtyard or vicinity 
of many, perhaps most, Hindu temples there is the 
print of a foot on the ground, often of largo size, 
with sacred symbols engraved on the sole, which 
differ according to the deity commemorated. To 
these there is sometimes a legend attached, which 
gives, its supposed history and describes the 
occasion on which it u as impressed. Tho well 
known footprint, on Adam's 1 Vak in Gey Ion is 
believed by Saivites to be Mint of Kivn. By 
Buddhists also the numerous footprints of l he 
Buddha are rcgaidcd with reverence. 

(e) In mauy parts of India the symbols of the 
sun and moon and the planets may he seen. The 
two first are represented by a disk or crescent 
respectively, made of metal. The signs of the 
planets in their order are us follows : of Budlia, or 
Mercury, a 1k>w ; of Sukra, or Venus, a square; 
of Muhgula, or Mars, a fri. -ingle; of Vfhnspuli, or 


Jupiter, a lotus; of Sani, or Sutmu, an iron 
scimitar or sword ; of Balm, a nmkuni ; and of 
Kotu, a snake. The last two symbols are usually 
of iron ; the square of Sukm is silver or silvered, 
and the how of Budlia is gilt. 

(/) Hindu coins ami seals also Imre .symbols, 
which were very numerous ami diversified. Houles 
figures of gods ami goddesses, the commonest 
emblems were the trident, denoting empire ; the 
elephant or hull, power; the umbrella, loyal 
dignity and right ; the crescent, a lunar dynasty ; 
a thunderbolt, spear, or other weapon, armed 
might. Others also with these were indicative of 
the authority or claims of the sovereign by whom 
they were desiguod. 

Litkratukk. — W. J. Wilkins, Hindu Mythology , Vatic and 
Puranic*, Calcutta and London, lliu«>; M. Moincr- Williams, 
Brahmanism and II intlui*m\ 1 London, ism; W. Crooke, 
PH, 2 vote., do. lHiM ; V. A. Smith, .4 Iliat. of Pine Art in 
India and Ceylon, Oxford, lull, oh. x., ‘Symbols on Coins and 
Heals, etc,.’; h. J. Ranson, • Indian iVimm, ’ in (HAP 11. SI*, 
SU'ftHuburtf, ISMS; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, 
and Ceremonies, Kng. tr.3, Oxford, 1M)0. 

A. S. Gkdicn. 

SYMBOLISM (Jewish).- Symbolic actions as 
well os symbolic ideas occur in the Hebrew Bible 
frequently. Tho prophets often made use of 
symbolic ideas — e.g. t the basket of fruit in Am 8 1 , 
tho vineyard in Is‘5 1 * 7 , the almond-trees in Jer l u , 
the dry bones in Kzk 37 1 * 1 ' 1 , and the various figures 
in Zcchariah. Equally frequent arc symbolic 
actions — e. g . , the rending of mantles (1 S 1 fr 7 , 
1 K ll 30 ), tho discharge of arrows from a how 
(2 K 13 16 ‘ 1U ), the casting of shoos (Ps GO*, Jos 6 ,ft , 
Ku 4 7 ). The former type easily merges into the 
parable, the latter into charms ; possibly we should 
say that they emerge from these literary and 
magical arts. Symbols, in any case, have frequent 
historical connexion with priiui live culture, though 
they tend to transcend their origin under the 
transforming influence of higher conceptions. 
Most important, therefore, for tho present, article 
is the association of symbolic ideas with religious 
ceremonial. Prominently the Sabbath is described 
as a symbol, 6th; 1 similarly with the rite of 
circumcision (Gn 17 n ), the phylacteries (L>t G tf ), 
the Passover (Ex 1 3*'), natural phenomena such as 
the rainbow (Gn l) 12 ; ef. Gn 1“ in the Kahbinical 
commentaries). 

It was accordingly easy for later Judaism to 
apply symbolic meanings to many of the Biblical 
institutions. Philo, throughout his works, elabor- 
ates such interpretations, but the method is much 
older. Thus in the Letter of Aristcas (which can 
scarcely be later than the 2nd cent. n.c. and may 
well belong to a century earlier) the enachncnls 
as to the animals lawful for food are explained 
symbolically. 2 But by Philo's ago symbolical 
interpretation had so fully developed that the 
Alexandrian ullegorisl felt impelled to rebuke 
those of his brethren who neglected the ceremonial 
acts because they regarded them merely as symbols 
of ideal things. 3 Though this is a real danger to a 
ceremonial religion, on the other side it can gain 
appreciably by idealizing institutions the original 
significance of which is outworn or unknown. 
Ancient rites may have been domed from primi- 
tive tabus, and yet they have ivl.-iincd pmimiieiif 
nrrc|tl:inn; by the proci ol" :-yiuln>liz:il ion In a 
remarkable Idler \hiimoiude-. (»/.<•.) dial* wilb 
certain acts *>| wor.-hip, mii-Ii -m pn» h.il nm (t- 
practised by Muhammad. ins in liiep'lli reinm\). 
Probably such acts were derived from olden 
customs of oxjiosiiJg parts of the Imdy, hill, con- 
tends Maimonidcs, 4 they no longer mean anything 

* See art. Sauuatii (.Juwinh). * L'EMM. 

8 I)e M iyr. Abrahumi, 10 (Opera, cl. T. Mangey, Loudon, 
1742, i. 4f»o). 

4 2*xlmhii(h Shr.'ih'ith ir , - / jjn ml h Lrl I cr.'*'). ( 'iiiiHlanliiiogk', 
l:vjn, f«,l. :,h. 
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of the kind and have become symbols of humility. 
Present values do not entirely depend on past 
origins. A similar principle might undoubtedly be 
very widely applied to the history of religious 
ceremonial, which often becomes ennobled by the 
newer ideas read into it by progressive ages. And, 
conversely, when an institution is lost (as with the 
Biblical sacrifices), the whole system may be retro- 
spec, lively idealized by symbolical adaptation. 
When, after the destruction of the Temple, prayer 
and charity and fasting perforce displaced sacrifice, 
the latter shared in the moralizing process. But 
the relation went deeper. Fasting 'uuis sacrifice : 
the loss of bodily tissue corresponded (in the 
Rabbinic conception) to the ottering of a sacrificial 
animal on the altar. 1 The table at which the 
ordinary meals were eaten became a veritable 
altar, 8 and the partaking of food was in the Jewish 
home associated with a variety of customs, derived 
in largo part from the same range of symbolism. 
It has often been claimed, moreover, that the 
dietary laws, besides being included in the law of 
holiness, or rather because of that inclusion, were 
a training in control of the appetitos and restraint 
of desires. 8 Maimonides also offers a utilitarian 
view, that the forbidden food was unwholesome ; 4 
thus showing that, though the utilitarian and the 
symbolical interpretations are in a sense rival 
theories, they may be syncretized by a skilful 
moralist. 8 

Another aspect of the same phenomenon is pre- 
sented by symbolic survivals. Acts which were 
once literal are retained as rites. Many current 
Jewish marriage customs are of this nature. The 
bridal canopy, so picturesque a feature of a Jewish 
wedding, was originally the marriage chamber. 
Then tne Scriptural application of the marital 
state to the relation of God to Israel led to sym- 
bolic results, among them the appointment of a 
bridegroom of the Law on the feast of Rejoicing at 
the end of Tabernacles.® It is not quite clear why 
a glass is broken at Jewish weddings ; it iB prob- 
ably a memento moriJ Funeral customs are also 
marked by symbolic survivals. Some of these are 
Kahhalistic in origin, and it is not always easy to 
discriminate the symbolical from the superstitious. 8 
So, too, with such ceremonies as tashlilch. 9 Many 
symbolical customs arose in memory of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. Historical associations are 
also responsible for many a symbolic rite. Drap- 
ing the synagogues in black on the fast of the 
iltli of Ah is an instance in point. The shofnr , 
or ram’s horn, was thus connected with events 
and anticipations, with Sinai in the past and the 
Messianic age iii the future. According to 
So'adiah, the shofnr symbolized ten ideas: (1) 
creation, (2) repentance, (3) revelation, (4) prophecy, 
(5) destruction of the Temple, (6) the binding of 
Isaac, (7) imminence of danger, (8) day of judg- 
ment, (0) restoration of Israel, and (10) resurrec- 
tion. In this manner many rites were saved from 
becoming obsolete. The phylacteries worn on the 
head typify service of tne mind ; on the hand, 
service of the laxly. The former represents the 

l Sum. Rtrbhdh, 18. a T.B. Der. 65 a. 

8 Maimonides, The (Snide of the Perplexed, tr. M. Fried Iiind or, 
London, 18*6, iii, 26. 

4 /ft. iii. 48. 

MJf. on Mils point M. Kriedliinder, The Jewish lit l iy inn , p. 
460 ; M. Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life, p. 104. In modern 
tin it's thuro lias been n strong tendency (often un historical) to 
cxi) la in symbols on utilitarian grounds. 

« On greeting the Sabbath bride uee Annotated Kd. of Atifh. 
Daily Prayer Book, pp. cxxiv, 111 (thin work may is* consulted 
throughout for liturgical symbolism). 

7 Of. I. Abrahams, Jewish Lift • in the Middle Ayes, Loudon, 
181X1, oh. x. 

«Tho best collection of the customs connected with illness 
and death may bo found in Aaron b. Moses. Maahar Yabbufa 
Mantua, 1020 (often reprinted). 

y J K, k. n. 


recognition of the Godhead, the latter restraint of 
lust. 1 

Jewish symbolism is also illustrated in ecclesi- 
astical art, and in colours. Thus the blue thread 
on the fringes (Nu 15 s8 ) is the colour of the sea, the 
sky, the divine throne of glory. 8 The symbolism 
of art was more thoroughgoing. The Crown of 
the Law is a frequent ornament on mantles of the 
scrolls, and so is the Shield of David.* On ancient 
Jewish coins, too, symbols were employed; so 
also with tombs. 

The prevalent custom now is to avoid sepulchral 
emblems. This accords with the oldest rule, for 
the fiyyun of the Talmud was only a mark warn- 
ing wayfarers against incurring ritual impurity by 
contact with the tomb. Yet tne action of Simon, 
who carved panoplies and (possibly) ships on the 
pyramidal tombs at Modin (1 Mac 13 38 ), can 
scarcely have been isolated. Outside Palestine 
the Jews of the first centuries of the Christian era 
certainly adopted the Greek habit of inscriptions 
and introduced symbols, hucIi as an oil vessel, the 
seven- branched candlestick (symbolical of the soul 
[Pr 20 27 ]), the ram’s horn (Messianic), and an ear of 
corn (typo of (.ho resurrection). These emblems 
are parallel to those on the Maccabicau coins and 
to those favoured by Jews in the late medimval 
period. At that late date symbols appear descrip- 
tive of the dead, as out-stretched palms as in 
act of benediction (for priest), ewer as in act of 
bathing (Lcvite), a harp for a musician, a crown 
for a goldsmith, and so forth. In the 18th cent. 
Jews, like their Christian neighbours, used sym- 
bolical signs for houses and businesses. Thus the 
Rothschild family still exemplifies the custom in 
its name (‘Red Shield 1 ). Ornamental coats-of- 
arms are found on tombs in the oldest Jewish 
burial-ground of the Sephardic Jews in London. 
Such customs are no longer in vogue. There has 
been a growth, however, of symbolism in syna- 
gogue decoration in the form of glass windows 
mostly without human or animal figures. 

In tho Talmud a good deal of legal symbolism 
was taken over from anciont Biblical as well as 
from Roman law. 4 Some of this is still retained. 

Returning to tho more religious aspect of the 
subject, we may say in general that in the Midrash 
symbolism is the soul of Jewish ceremonial. Many 
particulars of the sacrificial system, the ritual of 
the Temple, synagogue, and home, are treated in 
this manner. Take, «.//., the rites of Tabernacles 
—the bearing of palm -bran oh, citron, myrtle, and 
willows of the brook (Lv 23 40 ). Tho palm is the 
spine, the citron the heart, the myrtle the eye, the 
willow the mouth, so that, iii the synagogue 
liturgy, the citron atones for heart sins, the palm 
for stiff-necked pride, the willow for foul speech, 
the myrtle for lusts of the eye. In another version 
the old homilists 8 explain the ‘four kinds 1 as 
symbolizing four types of character. The citron 
has both scent and taste, so there are men who 
study and perform ; the palm -date has taste hut 
no scent, so there are men who study hut do not 
perform ; the myrtle has scent hut no taste, so 
there are men who perform hut noton the basis 
of study ; the willow has neither scent nor taste, 
so there are men who neither study the law nor 
perform good deeds. Tho Holy One did not 
destroy these, but hade all he united into one 
bundle, the better elements atoning for the less 

1 Of. ShiMytn 'ArUkh, i. cli. 26. 

2 ('f. SifrP cm the text.. 

3 On thin Hoe JK viii. 251 f. amt Jewish Opinion , London, Jan. 
1019. The Tree of Life (on the basin of Pr woe also a 
symbol of the life* -giving: jvowrr of the Law, uml the Tree 
aer.ordingiy appeal's in synagogue decorations. 

■* Uf. S. KratiHH, Talmud. A rchdnlnyie, Leipzig, 1910-12, iii. 8. 
On the symbolism of tho shoe sea Jljll, now ser., vi. (1916-16J 
j-22. 

6 I^slqtd R., 28, cd. M. Friodinann, Vienna, 1880, p. 178. 
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good. In this manner symbolism is turned to the 
cause of humanism. 

Literature.—' T he authorities are cited in the course of the 
articlo. See particularly M. FriedUnder, The Jewish 
Religion, London, 1801, up. 328 f., 336, 344, 350, 487 ; M. 
Joseph, Judaism an Creed and Life , do. 1903, Introd., ch. i. 
(end) and passim; JJS , s.v. I * * 4 * * Symbol’; Annotated Edition of 
the Authorised Daily Prayer Hook , ed. I. Abrahams, London, 
1W4. I. ABUAHAMS. 

SYMBOLISM (Muslim). — The Islfimic lan- 
guages appear to have no exact equivalent for 
'symbol.’ When it signifies a badge indicative of 
office, party, or community, the nearest would be 
shCdr, or in certain cases ghiyar ; where what is 
meant by it is a veiled expression for an idea, the 
Arabic rendering would be kindyah . 

I si Am as a religious system has nothing corre- 
sponding to the Christian cross. Muhammad seems 
to have adopted the Koman eagle as the standard 
for his armies, 1 but the flag of the later ('Abbasid) 
khalif&lis was ‘ like any other, only black in colour 
with the legend in while, “Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God.”** Those borne by various 
factions and regiments differed in colour and at 
times in the wording of the legend; thus the 
'Abbasid colour was black, the 'Alawid green, the 
Umayyad white ; the flag of the Zanji protender of 
the year 255 A.H. was a strip of silk with a Quranic 
legend in red and green ;* in the processions of the 
sultans of Tunis white, red, yellow, and green 
flags were carried ; those of the different tribes 
differed in legend ; 4 the flags of the different divi- 
sions of the Ottoman army were red, yellow, green, 
white, red and white, green and white.® The 
Muhammadan colour in India is green,® which by 
an ordinance of the Mamluk Sultan Sha ban of 
773 A.H. on the turban indicates descent from the 
Prophet. 7 

There is no more common error than the sup- 
position that the crescent (or rather crescent and 
star) is an Islamic symbol, and even approved 
writers on Oriental subjects are apt to fall into it.® 
It was certainly in pre-Turkish times sometimes 
used as an ornament on the minarets of mosques;® 
and on flags— e.//., that of the Fatimids of Egypt, 
accompanied by a lion of rod and yellow satin, 10 anil 
that of the Almohoda (A.u. 1159) 11 — and on the 
sedan-chair of a Zanjid princess. 13 As such tho 
crescent had been employed on tho Koman sena- 
torial shoe a practice for which Plutarch 1 ; 1 offers a 
variety of reasons. The current view of its adop- 
tion by the Turks is well presented by F. T. 
K Iworthy : 

1 Hera, under her old moon-name, lo, hod a celebrated temple 
on tho site o t Byzantium, said to have been founded by her 
daughter KerocMsa, 44 t he horned.'’ The crescent, which was in 
all antiquity and throughout the Middle Ages the symbol of 
Byzantium, and which is now tho symbol of the Turkish 
Empire, is a direct inheritance from Byzantium’s mythical 

I A. von Kremcr, Culturgesch . des Orients , Vienna, 1876 >77, i. 
81. 

9 Mi&kawaihi, tr. I). S. Marirolioutli, i. 198. 

s Ttohari, Chronicle , ed. M. J. do Goeju. Leyden, 1879-1001, 
Hi. 1748. 

* Qalqash&ndi, Subh al-A'sha, Cairo, 1915, v. 143. 

® J* Vr. Zinkeiscn, Gcsch. des osmanischen Reiches in Evropa, 
Gotha, 1840-4)3, lii. 271. 

“J. W. Kaye and G. H. Mulleson, Ilist. of the Mutiny, 
London, 1888-89, v. 82. 

7 Ibn lyiis, History of Egypt, Cairo, 1311, 1. 227. 

8 Kayo and MalJeson, iii. 90: ‘From tho time when Mahmud 
of Ghazni hod introduced the crescent us a sign of rule and 
domination in the country of the Hindus.’ Al-Birutii, Chron- 
ology of Ancient Nations , tr. E. Sochau, London, 1879, p. 293, 
compares with the Christian symbolism of tho cross tho com- 
parison of the name Muhammad with tho human figure. 

• See a caHe about a.d. 1270 in tho mosque of San a in Yemen 
(Khazraji, The Pearl-Strings, tr. J. W. liedhouso, Leyden. 
1906-08, i. 189). 

10 Qalqashandf, 111. 474. 

II E. Mereier, Hist, de VAfrique septmtrionale IBcrbfrir), 
Paris, 1888-90, U. 100. 

u Ibn Jubair, Vxaggio, tr. 0. Schiaparelli, ttoino, 1900, p. 220. 

13 quesst. Rom. p. 281. 
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foundress KcroOssa, the daughter of tho tnoou goddess Id- 
Hera.’i 

Kerocssa, supposed to have been not the foundress, 
but the mother of tho founder, of Byzantium, 
seems to have been an inference from the Golden 
Horn and so to have no place in this inquiry. 
Further, it seems correct to nay that the crescent 
and star figure, though rarely, on coins of Byzan- 
tium, but as one of numerous ornaments, 3 and that 
no ancient author mentions any connexion between 
this emblem and the city. The signa Constant- 
tinopokos , according to A. Geof rails',* who asserts 
that the Turks ' nequo insigniis utuntur neque 
coronis,* were quite diflbrent. The earliest men- 
tion of it in English literature is said to be in the 
Arte of English Poetic, by G. Puttenhain (1589), 4 
who ascribes its introduction to the sultan Selim I. 
(1512-20), with the notion of increase and bright- 
ness, though it has been observed® that the 
crescent is not that of the now but that of the 
waning moon, while rising in its wake is the 
morning star of hope ; from Puttenham’s time the 
antithesis between it and tho cross has been com- 
mon in English and French literature. F. San- 
sovino,® however, supposes it to have been the 
ancient emblem of Bosnia, adopted by Muhammad 
II. when that country was conquered in 1463. 
This is declared to be an error by Zinkeiscn, 7 who 
speaks of a golden crescent inherited from the 
Seljuks, and displayed on all the Hags and stand- 
ards of viziers, beglerbegs, etc., appearing on the 
earliest flags of tho Janissaries. vV ith von Ham- 
mer Purgstall 8 * it is a silver crescent which, with 
the two-pointed sword of 'Umar, gleamed on the 
blood -red flag of the earliest Janissaries ; in the 
authority to which ho refers* tho Janissaries’ 
flag displays the sword without the crescent ; what 
appears on tho flag of the cavalry is evidently a 
horseshoe rather than a crescent, with no star. 
It is worth noticing that the ISeljuk chronicler Ibn 
Bibi 10 compares tho shoe of the sultan 'Ala-addin’s 
horse to a crescent and its nails to stars ; whence 
the symbol may originally belong to cavalry 
regiments. Its occurrence, however, on certain 
Byzantine coins is remarkable, and seems to have 
some connexion with its later employment by tho 
Turks, who have not often introduced it on coins. 

The symbols of royalty in use at the Islamic 
courts were similar to those found elsewhere. In 
Umayyad times the khalifah oil accession received 
a rod, a signet, and a scroll. 11 * The rod was doubt- 
less tho Prophet’s ; in 'Abbasid times a new 
khalifah received not only tho Prophet’s signet, 
which was a silver ring with a bezel of Chinese 
iron with the legend 'Muhammad is the Prophet 
of God,’ but that of his predecessor, with a ruby 
inscribed with tho khalifali’s name. 13 Tlm'Abbasid 
khalifah also wore a crown, 13 against Arab usago ; 14 
and indeed tho eti (incite of thoir court was closely 
modelled on that or the Sasaniaris, am appears from 
tho recently published handbook of it byJfil,ii$of 
Basrah. 1 ® A crown was worn by the Fatimids of 

1 The Evil Eye, London, 1895, p. 183. 

2 Provisionally collected l>y J- H. yon Eckhel, Doctrina Num 
morinn Veterum, Vieiuia { 1792 98, ii. 28. 

9 Anlm Tu reived Desertpfio , Buael, 1577, p. 3. 

4 In English Reprints, ed. E. Arlw-r, London, ISOS, p. 117. 

3 By O. II. Lancaster, Prophecy, the War, and the A ear East, 
London, 1910, p. 151 

t) Hist, universale dci Tnrchi , Venice, 1608, f. 67. 

7 iii. 273. 

8 tiesch. des osmanischen Reiches, l’est, 1827-35, I. 93. 

u Plate xvii. in t’omte de Marsigli's Etal militaire de l' empire 
ottoman, The Hague, 1732, ii. 53. 

»« Ed. M. T. IVoutmna, Leyden, 1902, p. 204. 

11 Aghani, Cairo, 1323, vi. 100. 

m Miskawalhl, i. 329. He also inherited the Prophets cloak 
(Inirdah), turban, and throne or pulpit. . 

0* Diwan of Buhturi, Constantinople. 1300, I . 70, ii. 163, ete. 

H Mutanabhii Cannina cum Comm. Wahidii, t*d. I?. Dietcrici, 
Berlin, 1801, p. 380. , 

15 lAvrc de la Couronne, cd. Ahmed Zekl, Cairo, 1914. 
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Egypt aluo. 1 In Choir processions there were borne 
il rod, a special sword (said to have been made of 
meteorite), an inkpot, a lance, a target (said to have 
belonged to the Prophet's uncle JJ.imzah), a horse- 
shoe-shaped ruby, 9 and a canopy or umbrella. 
The last of those was a common emblem of royalty, 
and figures, e.g. t at Indian courts, 1 where the sove- 
reign in the 16th cent, was attired 4 * in a white gaba t 
mode like a shirt tied with strings on the one side, 
and a little cloth on his head coloured oftentimes 
with red or yellow.' 4 The qaba appears in the 
attire of the Buwaihid Muizz al-Daulah (10th 
cent.),® and, with a black robo, a belt, and a sword, 
it formed the distinguishing dress of a vizier. 6 
Apparently the belt symbolized some sort of sub- 
ordination, os an Indian prince to whom Yarnin al- 
Jhiuhih gave a robe of honour had to be compelled 
to put on this portion of it. 7 

Homage to a newly -appointed sovereign was (at 
any rate in early limes) indicated by a shake of 
the hand, the meaning of which is shown by the 
term employed to be agreement over a bargain. 
In later times homage was indicated by kissing 
the ground before the ruler ; this practice, origin- 
ally alien to Ishimic ideas, had become familiar 
before the end of the 4th Islamic century. 8 To a 
newly-appointed fizior (or emir) food was sent in 
the 4th cent, from the khnlf fall's table,® probably 
signifying that lie had become a member of the 
royal household. The pi act ice of offering such a 

i ierson fragrant herbs 10 is said to have been a purely 
’ersian or Dailomito rite, the sense of which is not 
clear. 

Owing to Islftmic objection to the limner’s art, 
symbolism is very scanty in its architecture, ami 
where found appears to lm borrowed. The great 
mosque of Cordova exhibited in the carvings of its 
lattices the peculiar form of the Indian cross, the 
meaning of which is unknown, whereas 1 the crest- 
ing of the walks originally painted scarlet, is 
typical of flame, and, brought from Persia, sym- 
bolized the faith of the Ghebers, worshippers of 
fire.' 11 Probably in such cases the Muslim worshi p- 
pers and spectators were quite ignorant of the sig- 
nification. The Kamo is likely to bo (rue of the 
ornaments to be found on other works of art, 
such as pottery and textiles. Certain creatures 
are indeed habitually associated with particular 
ideas, chiefly on etymological grounds e.g. t the 
raven with parting —but there is little scope for 
their employment in art. The symbolism of 
magical or quasi -magical rites in use m some com- 
munities (*.17., the figures representing cither a 
double hand or the sjpatho of the male palm, indic- 
ative of fertility, painted in Tunis on the walls of 
the house where there is to be a wedding) 18 is prob- 
ably not Islamic. 

'The practices of Islamic ritual are tralalitious, 
though taken from many different communities; 
their symbolic interpretation is therefore conjec- 
tural, and is the subject of considerable 1 speculation. 
Several pages are dovoted by the mystic I bn ’Arabi 
to the meaning of the postures of prayer (salat) : 

• The raining of tho hands implies that whatever was therein 
has fallen a wav ; It is ns though the Almighty, when He com- 
manded this, Bald, “ When thou standest before Me, stand us a 


1 Qaluashandi, iii. 472. 

9 Rubies of this shape adorned the case of the supposed Qur’an 
of ‘Uthmftn, carried before the Ahnohad Yusuf (H. 1\ Scott, 
Ilist. of the Moorish Empire in Europe , Philadelphia, 1004, ii. 804). 

8 V. A. Smith, Akbar , the ilreat Mogul , Oxford, 1917, p. 37. 

4 Description by ltulph Fitch, 1685, ib. p. 108. 

8 Miskawalhi, if. 105. 6 I b.\, 100, etc. 

7 I bn al-Athir, Chronicle, a. 11 . 300. 

8 See Hilal, ed. H. F. Amcdrox, Boyrut, 1901, p. 450, etc. 
Earlier examples are Aghdni, vi. 20 (time of Amin) ; Tabari, iii. 

1826 (time of Muhtadi). 

• Miskawalhi, 1. 180, 223, 861, li. 16, S2. 

10 lb. li. 82. 11 Scott, i. 650. 

1 9 A. J. N. Trenieorne, The Ban of the lion , London, 1014, p. 
114. 


poor mendicant, who owns nothing ; fling away everything that 
thou poHsessest, and stand empty-handed, setting it behind 
thee ; for i tun in front of thee." Moreover since the hands are 
the seat of power, by raising his hands he confesses that tho 
power is God’s, not his own ; he who raises them to the cheBt is 
thinking that God is in front of him ; ho who raises them to his 
cars is thinking that God is above him. Sitting in prayer is 
the attitude of the slave before his master, an attitude which 
he may not adopt without the master’s leave,* etc.* 

Similar speculations on tlio meaning of the cere- 
monies of the pilgrimage are to bo found in the 
work of Glmzfili ; 2 the special garments worn by tho 
pilgrim, c.g. t aro to remind him of the grave-clothes 
wherein be will meet his Maker. 

Huskies explaining much of tho Qur'&n as 
elaborate symbolism the Siifis (y.v.) developed a 
system of their own, or rather a number of systems ; 
and there are numerous collections of odes in 
Arabic and Persian which, ostensibly dealing with 
love and wine, are traditionally interpreted as 
dealing with the doctrines of pantheism. Illustra- 
tions of the style will bo found in the commentary 
of 11. Wilber force Clarkoon his translation of the 
Divan of Ilaliz, 8 where we are told that ‘ breeze ’ 
signifies tho means whereby union with the Desired 
One is attained, ‘bell ' signifies tho angel of death, 
‘dark night' the world, ‘wave' the excess of 
divine knowledge, etc., whereas in some cases tlie 
same term is variously explained ; thus ‘ narcissus’ 
may signify the growth of the world, the pure 
existence of God, the vision of God, or inward 
results of joy in respect of deeds. These interpre- 
tations are not always very convincing ; but in 
some works of the kind the symbolism is either 
interpreted by the author himself or is sullieiently 
clear or conventional to leave no doubt of the 
meaning ; an example is to be found in the 1 Mas- 
navi of Jal.il al-I)in KftmL 4 

The employment of symbolic acts, either to em- 
phasize language or in lieu of it, is common with 
Oriental peoples, but net specially Islamic. The 
same parable lias a tendency to do duly through 
many centuries, lbn al-Athir records (A.H. 44‘2) 
how, when an Arab tribe proposed to lake Kaira- 
wan, they selected as their commander a man who 
ottered to pursue (lie following plan: taking a 
carpet, I10 unfolded it, and then said to the others, 

1 \V liicli of you can get to the middle of this carpet 
without treading upon it ? ' They declared it to he 
impossible, lie showed them that the carnet had 
to lie rolled up from the edge, meaning that the 
country had gradually to he conquered and secured. 
According to W. G. Palgrave, Ibrahim Pasha 
obtained the command of an expedition against 
Nejil eight centuries after by solving tho problem 
of the carpet. 6 

IjITHHATurk.— S ee the works quoted in tin* footnotes. 

J). S. Mawjolioutu. 

SYMBOLISM (Semit ic). — The extent to which 
symbolism exists in OT literature is very doubt- 
ful. In the ease of the Babylonians ami Assyrians, 
however, our knowledge is much more definite and 
is obtained chietly from a study of cylinder-seals, 
the Babylonian boundary -stones, find tho mono- 
liths of Assyrian kings. On the Babylonian 
kudurrus , or boundary-stones, the emblems of the 
gods aro grouped together, and in one case the 
name of the god with whom the emblem is associ- 
ated is inscribed by the side, thus giving us de- 
tinite data on which to base our investigations. 

Tho Hebrew word for symbol, 6th, is most probably connected 
with the root ‘ to describe with a mark,’ and with Assyr. 
ittu. Some scholars have suggested a connexion between Assyr. 
ittu and Heb. nrn.® 


1 Futuhat Makkiyyah, Cairo, 1293, i. 661 f. 

2 lbydUium al-frin, Cairo, 1300, i. 20Sf. 

9 Calcutta, 1891, i. 2 f. 

4 See the tr. by E. II. Whinfluld, London, 1898. 

# Personal Narrative oj a Year's Journey through Central 
and Eastern Arabia, London, 1805, 11. 48. 

8 BOB i. [1900] 130. 
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z. The symbolism of religious life. —The Temple 
as the centre of tho religious life of ancient Israel 
should be treated first. Solomon’s temple was 
specifically built in order that it might contain the 
ark, the svmbol of the presence of the deity. In 
the second Templo, the adytum being empty, tho 
presence of the deity was symbolized by tho con- 
tinuance of the altar service, the Day of Atone- 
ment ritual, and the shewbread. Among the 
Semites the god was symbolically represented as 
a nobleman dwelling in his palace, ami W. M. 
Flinders Petrie 1 has shown that tho features and 
routine of Egyptian temples were similar to those 
of large households. First came tho small chain her 
symbolizing the mysterious dwelling of the deity 
himself. Tho largor hall in front of this could be 
compared to the audience-chamber where human 
kings receive their subjects, whilst the larger spaoo 
in front of the building was primarily a meeting- 
place for tho people. The division of tho Temple 
into a Holy Place and Jfoly of Holies was also 
symbolical and corresponded to the heavens and 
tne highest heaven (o^ and ovj^n [l K 8^1), 
whilst tho entrance may liavo symbolized the 
earth, J all web’s footstool (Is 66 l * ). Why was tho 
Temple built on a mountain? This really brings 
ns to another question. Was there any connexion 
between the idea which represented Jab well’s homo 
on a mountain and tho ‘high places’ referred to in 
the OT? From the standpoint of tho Deuterono- 
mic historian, tho high places woro legitimate 
places of worship until the building of the Templo 
at Jerusalem. It is to bo noted also that the high 
daces are said to have been built on hills, ami it 
las therefore been suggested 51 that they were 
artilicial mounds taking the place of natural high 
places such as tho summits of hills and mountains. 
Tho explanation of this symbolism can bo learned 
from Babylonia. Ono of the most noticeable 
characteristics of tho Babylonian temples was 
their enormous size. In Gn ll 3r - wo read that tho 
people meet together in tho land of Shinar and 
decide to build a city and a tower that shall reach 
up to heaven. To tho Babylonians a tom pie was 
above all a ‘high place,* and there is a symbolic 
reason to account for this conception. Jensen 8 
has shown that the Balylonians regarded tho earth 
as a huge mountain. In fact the earth was actu- 
ally called E-Kur, ‘ mountain house.* Later they 
began to identify otio particular part of the earth 
— a mountain peak preferably — as tho dwelling of 
the god, so that tho temples which were built later 
were known as 4 mountain houses.* Tho height of 
the templo thus symbolized the mountain which 
bad formed the original homo of the deity. 4 The 
same idea can bo seen by sketching the history of 
Mt. Zion. The sanctuary on tho mountain existed 
before tho settlement of the Hebrews. Just as 
His people dispossess the early settlers of Caiman, 
so Jahweh dispossesses the god of Zion. Mt. Zion 
is now regarded as His home and He therefore 
reveals Ilimseif to Ilis people from the mountain 
(Ex 10 11 ). We can thus see the symbolic idea 
which suggested tho ziqqurats in Babylonia, tho 
high places in Canaan, and the sacred templo 
mount in Israel. 

The very names ‘ark of Jahweh,* ‘ark of God,* 
suggest that the ark contained an object which in 
some manner symbolized the Ood of Israel. In 
the Assyrian teikplos a statue of the god took 
the place of the ark in the Holy of Holies, and 

1 Presidential address before the Egyptian Section of tho 
Third International Congress for the History of Religions 
(Transaction*, Oxford, 101)8, 1. ISO f.). 

- 1 W. Oesenius, preface to 0. 1\ W. Crambor*?, Rcligiomidecn 
da AT, Berlin. 1829, l. xix-xxl. 

• Die Kotmologie der Rabylonier, pp. 186-195. 

4 the minarets attached to tne Muhammadan mosques, 

and see K. lierzfekTs monograph, Samarra, Merlin, 1907. 


it has therefore been suggested that tho ark 
with the cherubim over it was a symbol of Jahweh. 
Tho custom of carrying about an ark as a 
symbol of the deity has its parullol in other 
Semitic religions. In Babylonia ihu gods were 
carried about in ships in solemn procession, and in 
Egypt the arks with their images were placed in 
boats, Kenan 1 actually derives tho Hebrew ark 
from tho Egyptian ark-boat, but there is not 
sullicient evidence to warrant such a suggestion. 

Clioyno 51 thinks that tho symbolic meaning id 
tho brazen serpent can bo learned from Babylonia, 
lie thinks that tho brazen oxen in l K T~ 5 were 
copies of the oxen which stood in Babylonian 
temples os symbols of Mnrduk. L Benzinger 8 lias 
suggested that there was a serpent-clan among the 
Israelite tribes and that ftJchwthtan may have 
been its sacred symbol (Gn 49 17 ). Tho two pillars 
Jachin and Boaz which stood in front of tho porch 
of the Temple wero probably symbolical. Tho 
temple of Melkartli at Tyro and also tho temple at 
llierapolis had two similar pillars in front of them, 
and, as these wore symbols of tho deity ami 
Solomon’s templo was constructed on tho same 
principle, it lias been suggested that .Jachin mid 
Boaz wero symbols of Jahweh. It is possible that 
tho brazen la vers and the sea of the Temple 
symbolized tho clouds. As to the sea and oxen, 
W. H. Kosters 4 finds hero a symbolic trace of 
tho Babylonian myth of tho struggle of Mnrduk 
and Tiamab the sea representing Tiiuuat and the 
oxen Marduk. Seeing that the Babylonian crea- 
tion-myth determined tho form of tho Lsraolitish 
cosmogony, this view lias received general support, 
although there is no direct reference to it in the 
OT. II. I*. Smith 8 suggests that the twelve oxen 
were symbols of tho twelve constellations and that 
the sea was a symbol of the great celestial reservoir 
from which the earth is watered. Tho ornamental 
figures on the smaller layers ho also regards as 
symbolical. The bull was sacred to Jahweh, the 
lion was sacred to Astarte, whilst tho palm-Lrco is 
represented with a symbolic meaning in KJnciiician 
art. Tho ornamentation therefore suggested a 
syncrotistic purpose in building tho Templo. 

Although there is not tho slightest letoreueo in 
the OT to any symbolic moaning of tho tabernacle, 
scholars, both ancient and modern, have suggested 
that both in its structure and in its appurtenances 
it symbolized various religious truths. The Hob. 
J&V, ‘dwelling,’ expressed tho idea that God dwelt 
among His people ; lyto Vnk, ‘ tent of meeting,’ re- 
presented tho idea that God met His people tliere ; 
whilst the mime nnyp Vnk, ‘ tent of tho testimony,’ 
constantly called to mind that tho decalogue in- 
scribed on tile tables of tho ark boro witness to 
tho covenant between Jahweh and His people. 
But there aro other ideas symbolized by the taber- 
nacle. Tho innermost chamber, tho Holy of 
Holies, was tho dwelling-place of tho deity Him- 
self. This could be entered by the high-priest 
alone, and only once a year — on the Hay of Atone- 
ment. In this chamber everything was marie of 
gold and decorated with beautifully-mado fabrics, 
whilst the vestments of the high-priest were con- 
spicuous by their gorgeous finery. This gave 
expression to the thought that God’s most holy 
minister and Iiis chief abode should be adorned 
with becoming dignity and splendour. On the 
other hand, in tho Holy I’lnco, which could bo 
entered by the priesthood only, the furniture was 
of gold, whilst tne outer pillars, which were taken, 
no doubt, as belonging to the court, wero made of 
brass. The court, which was for tho people, had 

1 Hint, of the People of Israel , Eng. od„ Lundon, 1888, 1. 128. 

a FAR, col. 3.m 

* Hebruische A rchdologie, Tubingen, 1907, p. 392. 

4 Thmloqisch Tijdfwhnft , li. (I8lr9j -1 55 If. 

a OT Hint., Edinburgh, 190.3, p. 100. 
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only brass. The covering for the Holy of Holies 
was made of costly materials with figured cheru- 
bim ; the curtain at the door of the Holy Place 
was without cherubim, and that at the court was 
simply made of white linen. Wo can thus seo 
how the costliness of the adornments of the differ- 
ent apartments symlxilized their sacrednoss; the 
more sacred a chamber was, the more sumptuously 
was it adorned. 

4 Together the curtains are designed to form the earthly, and, 
with the aid of the attendant cherubim to symbolise the 
hoavcnly, dwelling-place of the God of Israel .' 1 

The sacrificial system of the Hebrews symbol- 
ized self-surrender and devotion to the will of God, 
the need of forgiveness, and the blessing of divine 
fellowship. The peace-offering with its com- 
munion-feast showed the idea of fellowship between 
God and man ; the tamid , or continual offering, 
symbolized Israel’s pledge of unbroken service to 
Jahweli ; whilst the sin-otforing with its sprinkling 
of blood showed that one of the conditions of 
cleansing oneself from sin was to place oneself 
submissively before God. The care taken in the 
preparation of the aromatic compounds of the 
mconso suggests a symbolic meaning. From Ps 
141* it appeal's that incense was regarded as a 
spiritual symbol of prayer. Biihr regards the 
filiewbread as a symbol of the fact that Jahweli 
was ever present with His people and was the 
giver of tneir daily bread. Circumcision was a 
tribal badge and showed that the patient had been 
admitted a member of the tribe, whilst the Sabbath 
symbolized the completion of the work of creation. 
In Ex 3I U it is actually described as an everlasting 
symbol (n , iK) between Jahweli and Israel. The 
long hair worn by the Nazirite symbolized his con- 
secration for some special service. In ancient 
religions the offering of one’s hair, like the offer- 
ing of one’s blood, symbolized the making of a 
covenant belwoen the worshipper and his god. 
The frontlets, or ( otdphOth (Ex 13™), were badges 
worn upon the forehead and arm to show that the 
worshipper belonged to a certain religious com- 
munity, and as a worshipper of the national deity 
was subject to His help and protection. 2 Fire 
occurs as a symbol of the divine presence (Ex 20™ 
3* etc.). Tt was also regarded as a purifying 
agent (Is 48™), and to pass through fire was there- 
fore a symbol of purification. Would not this 
explain why sacrifices were burned before they 
could be accepted by God? Water was another 
Bource of symbolical purification. Ablutions were 
ho common among the Hebrews that it is difficult 
to distinguish washings performed for the sake of 
the body and those with a symbolical significance. 
Anointing • denoted the consecration of a person 
or even of an inanimate object (such as the taber- 
nacle and its appurtenanees or the stone at Bethel). 
In Ps 92™ it is referred to os a symbol of prosper- 
ity and joy, and the cessation of the practice was 
therefore ft symbol of mourning (2 S 12 20 ). The 
word asherdh , which appears very often as a name 
for Astarto (1 K 18™, 2 K 21 7 etc.), came to be 
used as a name for the symbol of the goddess 4 
(Dfc 7 5 , Ex 34™ etc.). The hammantm were most 
probably symbols of the sun-god, who is called in 
Phoenician inscriptions pn Sjn,® whilst the tnafl& m 
bhdth were symbols expressing gratitude for a 

1 A. R. 8. Kennedy, art. 4 Tabernacle,* in SDR , p. 88ft. 

* Of. the custom among later Jews of fastening to the door- 
post a small box containing certain texts from OT, and the 
Babylonian custom of hanging up images of some probating 
deitv at the entrance to houses (U W. King, in ZA xl. [181)8] 
50-62). 

2 For the origin and significance of the rite see A. II. II. 
Katnphausen, art. 4 Salbe,' m Itielim, llandwrtcrtmch den bibt. 
Altcrtutns*, 1893-04. 

4 G. A. Barton, 4 The Semitic IStar Cult,' Uebraica, lx. [1893] 
13l-10ft, xi. [189ft] 73. 

« A. Bloch, Phan. Glosmr , Berlin, 1890, p. 22. 


divine revelation (Gn 28** 31 u etc.). A» to bull 
symbolism, it most probably originated among 
the Hebrews themselves (and was not borrowed 
from the Egyptians, as hitherto supposed). The 
Hebrews being an agricultural race, it was natural 
that they should look upon the bull as a symbol of 
strength and power. The bulls on tho fa vers of 
Solomon’s temple may have been due to the influ- 
ence of Phoenician workmen, for among the 
Phoenicians Baal was represented as a bull. The 
horns of the altar are regarded by some scholars 
as symbols of anciont bull-worship. The ziqqurats , 
or temple towers, of Babylonia consisted usually 
of three, four, or Beven stones, no doubt on account 
of the symbolic sacred ness Attached to these 
numbers. The quadrilateral shape of the ziq- 
qurats, with the four corners towards the four 
cardinal points, symbolized the four quarters over 
which tho Babylonian kings held dominion. The 
lions (symbols of Nergal) and the bulls (symbols of 
En-lil) which stood at the entrances of Assyrian 
temples probably symbolized the means which the 
gods had at their disposal for punishing man. 
The names of the temples symbolized the character 
of the gods to whom they were dedicated. Nahu’s 
temple was known as E-pad-kalama-suma, ‘the 
house of him who gives the sceptre of the world* 
— no doubt suggested by the stall which formed 
the symbol of Nabu. Sin’s temple at Ilarran was 
called 1 the house of joy,’ and that of Shamash 
was known aH 4 the house of the universal judge.* 
The basin of the temple known as apsu represented 
the domain of Ea, the water-god. The ziqqurats 
and tho basin thus became ‘living symbols of 
current cosmological conceptions.’ 1 

We may now turn to the symbols of the gods 
themselves.* The symbol of Kamman, the stonn- 
and thunder-god, was a lightning fork, whilst an 
axe represented the destruction which Htorm anil 
thunder bring in their wake. His nature as a 
solar deity was also symbolized by a hull. Sin 
had a crescent, either by itself or with a disk. 
Since the moon at certain phases suggested the 
appearance of a horn, lie was represented as an 
old man with a flowing beard, and wearing a cap 
on which were the horns of the moon. The horn 
was thus regarded as his crown and came to 
symbolize his power. This explains why the 
Assyrian kings adorned themselves with a horned 
crown as a symbol of divinity.* Ann symbolized 
4 the abstract principle of which heaven and earth 
are emanations.’ 4 Such expressions as ‘light of 
heaven and earth,’ by which Ninib was known, 
symbolized his beneliccnt character as a solar 
deity. But the liery rays of the sun might also 
be destructive, and he was therefore represented 
also under the form of a Hon. Ea’s symbol con- 
sisted of a rani’s head which projected from a 
frame. This symbol occurs on the Bavian relief 
and the Esarliaddoti stele. But on boundary- 
stones his symlnd is usually an animal with the 
head of an antelope and the lower part of a fish. 
As the water-god of Babylonia, fountains were 
sacred to him, and he was regarded as the giver 
of fertility. Ho was the Oannes of Berossus — 
half man, half ii»li — who came out of the water 
to instruct the people. The symbol of a fish was 
therefore suggested either by the idea of fertility 
or by the fact that ho was god of the water. 
Nabu, as scribe of the gods, was symbolically 
represented as carrying the tablets of fate and 
recording the decision of the gods upon them. 

1 M. Jostrow, The Reunion of Rabt/lonia and Assyria, Bouton, 
1898, p. 053. 

8 These symbols can be studied most conveniently from the 
M&tnoires de la UMfyation en Pert*. 

s In OT the horn was a symbol of power and its exaltation 
signified victory (1 K 22U, Jer 48® etc.). 

4 Jensen, p. 274. 
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The stair by which he is represented syinlxdizes 
either the stylus of a writer or a ruler’s sceptre. 
The solar god Marduk symbolized the sun of 
spring which brings about the growth of vegeta- 
tion and the revival of nature. As a warrior-god 
his symbol is a spear, and as a storm-god he is 
represented by a horned dragon. Sometimes lie 
is represented by the symbol of a dog, and in a 
lexicographical tablet 1 there is a reference to 
four dogs of Marduk. As the goddess of love and 
the symbol of creation Ishtar was represented by 
a female figure with her breasts exposed and a 
child on her left arm sucking her breast. She 
symbolized every feminine phenomenon of the 
Babylonian pantheon. She was the mother of the 
gods and the mother-goddess, and was therefore 
prayed to in hymns as ‘ helper and heavenly mid- 
wife.' As goddess of the passions she was repre- 
sented on seal-cylinders as nude, with the dis- 
tinctively feminine parts particularly emphasized. 
In the astrological system she was identified with 
Venus and regarded as a symbol of light. Some- 
times her symbol is a star * of various shapes. 

Nergal, who symbolized the hot sun of mid- 
summer, was represented by a lion ; Nusku, the 
firo-god, by a lamp; and Nirgusu by an eagle. 
Hommel * connects the name Ban with bohu 
of Gn 1, and suggests that the goddess was a 
symbol of the watery depths of the universe. On 
one of the inscriptions of Nabu-pal-iddin Shamash 
is represented os seated in his shrine ; before him 
is a table resting on a wheel, and attached to the 
wheel are cords held by two male figures which 
direct its course. Those figures represent the 
messengers of Shamash, Malik and Buneno, who 
occupy the position of chariot-drivers. The sun’s 
movement across the heavens, which is hero 
symbolized by the wheel, was thought of as a 
drive 4 (cf. Pa 19 6 ). On seal -cylinders his bene- 
ficent character is symbolized by the manner in 
which he pours forth streams of water from jars 
placed on his shoulders. But the most common 
symbol of Shamash is a sun-disk. 

The chief symbol of Ashur was a standard which 
consisted of a pole surrounded by a disk enclosed 
within two wings. Above the disk was tho figure 
of a warrior shooting an arrow. Tho terra-cotta 
images of Bel found at Nippur 0 represent him as 
an old man with a flowing beard, a real ‘father 1 
of the gods. He personified the various forces of 
nature whose seat and sphere of action is the in- 
habited world. Together with Anu and Kn, 
therefore, he symbolized the eternal laws of the 
universe. 

2. The symbolism of common life.— A Hebrew 
slave who refused to take advantage of the liberty 
open to him after sevon years' service had one of 
his ears bored with an awl and pinned to tho door 
to show that he was in future to be devoted to the 
service of that house* (Ex 21*). Elevation to a 
position of superiority was symbolized by placing 
a crown on the head (2 S l 10 , 2 K ll la etc.). The 
worshipper spread out his hands in prayer to show 
that he desired to obtain divine mercy and help 
(Ex 9"» 1 K 8 2a etc.). Washing of the hands 
was a symbol of innocence. In Dt 21° the heifer's 
neck was broken to show that tho murderer de- 
served the punishment, whilst the elders of the 

1 H. 0. Bawlinson, The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia , London. 1861-84, U. 56, col. iii. 22-25. 

* On » Phoenician gem the gazelle to figured along with the 
star and dove as a symbol of Astarte (W. R. Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Aralria\ London 1003, p. 227 f.). 

’ Die semxt . Volher und Sprachen, Leipzig, 1881-83. 

4 See A. Jeremias, The OTin the Light of the Ancient East, 

Eng. tr., London, 1911, 1. 116. 

• H. V. Ililprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands during the. 

19th Century , Edinburgh, 1903. 

ONowack, Lehrbuch der heb. Arch., Freiburg i. B., 1804, i. 

177. 


city by washing their hands showed that they were 
free from tho guilt. Hostility towards a person is 
shown by gaping with the mouth (Ps 3.V* 1 , Job iqi® 
etc.); ill-feeling by clapping the hands (E/.k fi u 
21 17 22 1 *), or by spitting in the face (Nu 12 u , I>1 
2. r > 9 ) ; and anger by gnashing the teeth (Ps 35 ltf , 
Job l(i 9 f La 2 18 etc.). The key of the door was 
probably looked upon as a symbol of authority, 
and to place it upon a mans shoulder showed that 
he was appointed steward (Is 22--). Covering a 
woman with one’s mantlo signified the intention 
of acting as her protector (Ezk 16 8 ). The father 
of a new-born child acknowledged it as his oil- 
spring by placing it upon his knees (Job 3 ,a ). In 
a Babylonian poem describing tbe wickedness 
wrought by the evil spirits they are said to snatch 
tho child from the knees of a man. The use of 
salt os a condiment and the piquancy which it 
gives to insipid articles of diet caused it to be 
regarded as a symbol of life. An abundance of 
salt has the effect of preventing the growth of 
vegetation, and therefore the ploughing of a city 
with salt denoted that it was condemned to eternal 
destruction (Jg 9"). It was a mark of reverence 
to cast off the shoes on approaching a sacred 
»erson or place (Ex 3 5 , Jos 5 10 ). To appear bare- 
oot was a sign of great emotion or of mourning 
(2 S 15 30 , Is 2U a etc.), and to draw off tho shoes 
meant to give up a legal right (Bu 4 7 ). The taking 
of an oath was symbolized by placing the hand 
under the thigh of the adjurer (Gn 24 a 47' a ), or by 
lifting up the hand towards heaven 1 (Gn 14 aa ). 
As kissing was a means by which parts of the 
body of different persons came into contact, it was 
naturally a symbol of affection and reverence 
(Gn 27 M , Ex 18 7 , ltu l u etc.). Various symbolisms 
were used in mourning.* Sackcloth was worn to 
show that the mourner's grief for tho departed 
was so great that ho was ready to give up all the 
pleasures and conveniences of life (flu 37 :u , 2 S 3 31 ). 
The tearing of one’s garment denoted that the 
mourner’s dearest friend had been torn from him 
(Gn S7 29 44 ,s etc.). The mourner went about 
barefoot and bareheaded (2 S la 39 , Ezk 24 17 ), sat 
in ashes and sprinkled ashes upon his head (Jer fi 2 ®, 
La 3 M etc.), and practised various mutilations of 
the body (Jer 16* etc.). Slmving tho head (as 
among tne Arabs at the present time) was also a 
sign of mourning. The making of a covenant was 
symbolized by the person who gave the pledge 
passing between the parts of an animal cut into 
pieces, and thus showing that he was ready to bo 
similarly treated if he failed to keep his promise 
(Gil 15 9rf * etc.). 

Light represented to tho Orientals the highest 
human good. The most joyful emotions and 
pleasing sensations are described under imagery 
derived from light (I K 11“ Ps 97 u etc.). It was 
only natural that there should follow a transition 
from corporeal to spiritual things, so that light 
came to typify true religion and the happiness 
which it brings. Sin, wickedness, chaos, were 
represented by darkness. The lion was a symbol 
of strength (J1 l 6 ). Kneeling was a mark of 
homage to a superior, and is therefore referred to 
as an attitude of worship (2 Ch 6 18 , 1 K 8 W ). 

Tn Babylonia it was customary for the suitor to 
present gifts to the girl’s parents. According to 
some scholars, this symbolized, the purchase of the 
bride — a practice which existed in earlier times. 
Various symbolisms wore connected with tho 
marriage ceremony, but their meaning is obscure. 
The officiating ministers hound sandals on the feet 
of the newly-wedded pair, 8 gave them a leather 

l Cf. the Babylonian cxproHHion ninh hate. 

9 M. Jastrow, * Hunt, Earth, and AhIich as Symbols of Mourn- 
ing among the Anrient IIcbrcwH,' J A OS xx. [1S00| 133-150. 

3 T. (I. Pinches, Notes on some Decent Discooenee in the 
Realm oj Assyriolouy , London, 1H92-93. 
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girdle, and fastened it to a pouch of silver and 
gold. The first of those ceremonies may have 
symbolized the marriage-contract between them. 
We are told in the Code that, if a maid behaves 
insolently towards her mistress, the latter may 
nut ail abuttn on her and reduce her to slavery. 
The adoptive parent may do the same with a 
disobedient son. What the abuttn was is un- 
known. Jensen has suggested that it was some 
kind of incised mark which acted as a symbol of 
the person’s position (cl. the mark on Cain's fore- 
head [tin 4 lf *]). The repayment of a debt or the 
dissolution of a partnership was symbolized by 
the breaking of a tablet. Mutilation is often 
referred to as a punishment for crime, and the 
form of mutilation was symbolical of the offence 
itself. For striking a father the hand was cut 
off; for ingratitude evidenced by speech the 
tongue was cut out ; as a punishment for unlawful 
curiosity the eye was torn out; and as a mark of 
disobedience the car was often cut oif. The cut- 
ting short of the hair was a mark of degradation. 
The city walls wore regarded as a symbol of 
shelter.* Swearing by the gods and the king was 
a means of sanctioning an agreement. When a 
contract was made, both parties and witnesses 
added their names to it. And this was authenti- 
cated by impressing their seals or making a nail- 
mark. The Code states explicitly that ft woman 
was not a wife without ‘bonds.* This was a 
marriage-contract which symbolized an official 
acknowledgment of the union. An artisan sym- 
bolized bis adoption of a child by teaching him a 
trade. The penalty of breaking a contract was 
the payment of two or more white horses to the 
god. The exact meaning of this symbolism is 
unknown, but white no doubt suggested purifica- 
tion and innocence. Tn Babylonian magic there 
was a symbolical tying and loosening of knots 
according as the sorcerer wished to strangle his 
victim or to release him from any demon by which 
he had been captured. If a magician wished to rid 
himself of an object, be would burn or torture an 
image of it, believing that the victim would meet 
with the same fate as liis image. By ‘ seizing the 
hands of Bel,’ the Assyrian kings legitimized their 
claim to the Babylonian throne. 

3. The symbolism of numbers and colours.— 
It is doubtful whether the Hebrews used numerical 
symbols in OT times. On the Moabite Stone and 
t.fie Siloam inscription the numbers given are 
invariably in words. But this does nob exclude 
the possibility that numerical symbols, which 
were employed by the Babylonians and Egyptians, 
were also used by the Israelites. In S. Arabian 
and Phcenieiun inscriptions also the numbers are 
partly written and partly indicated by figures. The 
numbers most commonly used with a symbolical 
meaning are throe, four, and seven. 9 

White symlsdizcd purity and innocence. It 
represented light, winch impressed the Hebrew 
mind not only by its brilliance and beauty, but 
by its divine symbolism and profound moral 
connotation (Lv lG 4 * 92 , On 7*, Ps 104 9 ). As black 
absorbs all colours and thus buries the light, it 
symbolized death, humiliation, mourning (Mai 3 14 , 
La 4 H etc.). Blue, representing the colour of an 
unclouded sky, symbolized revelation (Ex 24 10 ). It 
was the first of the colours used for the curtains of 
tho sanctuary, and the Israelites were commanded 
to have a ribbon of blue fringe on tho edge of 
their garments in order to remind them of Jahweh 
(Nu lfi 881 '). Rod, as the colour of blood, repro- 

1 The Oodc says that, if a father repudiates his son, ‘ he shall 
leave house ami yard.’ ‘ Yard 1 simply means ‘enclosure * and 
may refer to tho city walls, ns a km n hoi of shelter (O. If. W. 
Johns, Jiab. and A ssyr. La tvs, Contracts, and Letters, Kdin* 
hurgh, loot, 11. 42 ). 
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sen ted bloodshed, war, guilt (Zoo 6 9 ). Purple was 
the distinguishing mark of royalty, representing 
dignity and honour (Est 8 1B , Jg 8 s "), whilst green, 
as tho colour of plants— growths to which people 
look forward in winter— symbolized hope and 
resurrection. 1 It was also the symbolic colour of 
the moon. 9 

4. Special symbolisms in OT.— Ahijah tore his 
garments into twelve pieces in order to show that 
the kingdom of Israel would be similarly divided 
(1 K ll 841 * 9 ). One of tho sons of the prophets asked 
his comrade to smite him, and by his wound thus 
showed the punishment that Ahab had deserved 
(20 :w ). Zcdekiah, a false prophet, put on horns 
in order to show that Ahab would push the Syrians 
as with horns of iron (22 11 ). 

i n considering the special symbolical actions of tho 
prophetic hooks, we are confronted with very great 
difficulty. For scholars are divided in their views 
as to whether these actions were actually performed 
in their literal sense or wero merely conceived as 
symbolic visions in the minds of the prophets. 
It seems almost certain that there are a number 
of such actions which could not have been per- 
formed literally. It is impossible, however, for 
tho present writer to discuss in this brief article 
the category to which each of these many prophetic 
symbolisms belongs. But a brief discussion of 
some of these from the books of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel may give Borne indication as to the 
difficulties in arriving at a definite decision. T 11 
Jer I3 M1 Jahweh tells the prophot to go to the 
Euphrates and hide his linen girdle in a rock. 
After a while ho is told to remove the girdle, and 
he then finds it to be marred. The lesson is that, 
just as a girdle from its nature clings to a person, 
so Israel is closely united to Jahweh. 

Now, on the one hand, it may seem unlikely 
that Jeremiah should have undertaken a journey 
from Jerusalem to Babylon — a distance of about 
200 miles— in order to bring out this point to the 
people. But it is possible that the journey was 
actually performed. (1) We know that the 
prophet was absent from Jerusalem during part 
of Jchoiakini’s reign, and, as we have no account 
of his whereabouts during this period, it is possible 
that be made tho journey to Babylon thon. (2) In 
.Jer 39 uf * we are told that Nebuchadrezzar behaved 
in a most friendly way towards him on the capture 
of Jerusalem. This can be explained by the 
suggestion that king and prophet had mot pre- 
viously, and that, it was on the occasion of the 
prophet’s visit to Babylon. In Ezk 4 6 wo are told 
that the prophet lay upon his side for 390 days. 
How can this be taken literally ? Did any person 
actually count the number of days? In 4‘ 9 we are 
told that Ezekiel used human excrement for fuel 
in baking some barley cakes. Surely it cannot 
reasonably 1m suggested that the prophet would 
have inconvenienced himself by going to such 
extremes merely in order to bring home to tho 
people some divine message which ho could very 
well have preached in a much more suitable 
manner. There are some scholars, chief of whom 
is A. Klostcrmann, who argue that these symbolical 
actions were performed. The dumbness of Ezekiel 
(S 94 * 87 ), they suggest, w T as due to a temporary loss 
of speech, and they explain similar performances 
by somewhat similar suggestions. Against this 
it may bo argued that the prophet here refers to 
his keeping silent from delivering any prophetic 
message rather than actual speechlessness. Again, 
the fact that the prophet had to remain at home, 
in order to carry out the divino command, suggests 

1 (Tainmur&hl says (hat he 1 bedecked the grave of Mnlkat 
with green,* the colour of resurrection (Introduction lo his Code 
of Jawh). 

“ .IcrcminH, i. Tin. 
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that it was not loss of speech but an injunction 
to refrain from reproving his co-religionists any 
more. The present writer is therefore inclined 
toagreo with li. Smend, A. Kuenen, and K. lltihii 
in regarding many of the symbolisms of Ezekiel 
fts being merely symbolical visions in the mind 
of the prophet and as not having been performed 
externally. 

Litkr ati T rh. — V er v Httlo indoerl has been written by modern 
scholars on OT symbolism. Among the older works the most 
important is C. 6a.hr, Symbolik des mosaisehen Cult us, 2 vols., 
UeiiU'Nierg, 1837 39. For tlim'iiyxion of prophetic symbol ism by 
modern Heholars see F. Giesebrecht, Vie lie rufshei mining der 
nlttest. Pruphetrn , Gftltingi*n, 1SD7; F. E. Kbnigf, 4 Zur 
Iieut-iing dt*r Hyinbolixelion Mundlitn^endes Prophoten lfesekicl,’ 
In NUXVu. [1SW2J ; E. Htilin, Die Messianisehen Wemagungen, 
2 vols., Tubingen, 1899; W. Nowack, Die kleinen Prophet? n, 
OOttingen, isii?, p. 29; F. Dclitzsch, Iris: Studies in Colour 
and Talks about Ftmtrrs, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1x89. 

For a study of Babylonian symbolism see W. J. Hinke, A 
New Hound ary Stone of Nebuchadrezzar t. from Nippur , 
Philadelphia, 19M7; W. H. Ward, The Seal Cylinders of 
Western Asia, W.'ishiiiutnii, 1910; P. Jenson, Die Komnolngie 
d*er liabyfonier, Strussburg, 1890 ; K. Frank, Wider mid 
Symbol?, der baht/ to 1 1 isch-a ssyrischen flatter, Leipzig, 1900; 
J. de Morgan, 1 te moires de la delegation en Perse, Paris, 
1900-or., vii. 137-1M; F. Hommol, 4 Ursprung lies Tierkreises,’ 
in .-1 u/sutre und Abb and Inn gen, .Munich, 11 )ik>, ii. 230 208. 

Maurice 11. Kauhuidgk. 

SYMBOLO-FIDEISM. Kymbolo-lideism 1 is 
the name given to the theology taught in the 
second half of the 10th cent, at the Protestant 
faculty of Paris by Professors Auguste Sabatier 
and Kughno Menegoz, and disseminated since l>v a 
largo number of their pupils and disciples. It has 
also been called the theology of the Paris school. 

As its name, indicates, this theology has two 
aspects : (rr) symbolism, which deals with religion 
more particularly from the point of view of its 
form, and (/>) fideism, which deals with it from the 
point of view of its content. Sabatier devoted 
himself specially to the former and Mcn6goz to 
the latter aspect. But the two conceptions are 
inseparable, and interdependent. Together they 
form a theology wit h a distinct character of its own. 

The basis of symbolism is the psychological 
observation that the essence of things escapes us, 
and that we know only their manifestations in the 
form of images, figures, and symbols. We cannot, 
e.g., know what tied is in Himself. We know 
Him only by the more or less anthropomorphic re- 
presentation which wo form of Him in our thought. 
This wo express by the terms ‘Father,’ ‘Lord,’ 
‘Master,’ ‘Captain,* ‘Sovereign,’ ‘King,’ or by 
emblems bringing ont one or other of His attri- 
butes— n.g. t Lion, ltock, Banner, lire. These 
symbols are without doubt the expression of a 
living reality, hut the conformation of our braiu is 
such that it cannot grasp that reality naked ; our 
mind can apprehend it only when it presents itself 
in the garment of a more or less sensuous repre- 
sentation. This observation bolds good in regard 
to all religious data, and is liorne out in the most 
subtle dogmatic systems. The task of the theo- 
logian is to lay bare the eternal truth from under 
its contingent manifestations and its historical 
formula:; moreover, these formula; are subject 
to the laws of historical evolution. 

As regards the Deity, it is the name ‘ Father,* 
habitually used by Jesus Christ, that best suits 
the religious man’s conception of the Supreme 
Being — perfect, just, merciful, eternal, all-embrac- 
ing ; a Spirit both transcendent and immanent, oil 
whom man feels himself absolutely dependent, 
while at the same time conscious of liberty and 
responsibility before Him. On the ideas of liberty 
and responsibility depend those of sin and penalty, 
which in turn suggest those of pardon and salva- 
tion. A lively conviction that we aro created for 
life and not for death, for happiness and not for 

i In recent years the word ‘ fideism ’ has frequently tiecn used 
alone. 


hu tiering, rousos us to aspirations after salvation. 
Wo desire life, happy life, eternal life. Tho whole 
idea of salvation is summed up in these words. 

How are we to attain this life, this salvation? 
Conscience replies: By the pardon of our sins. 
But how is pardon to be obtained ? It is with this 
vit al question that iideism is concerned. Tho term 
1 Iideism* (Lat. tides, ‘faith ’) was employed in the 
religious sense for the first time by M6ncgoz in his 
inflexions sur VEvunyile du salutd Us meaning 
is most concisely indicated in the phrase: ‘We 
are saved by faitn, independently of beliefs.* . 

Tho distinction between faith and beliefs is one 
of tho fundamental premisses of Iideism. By faith 
is meant the movement of the self towards God — 
a movement which implies forsaking sin, repent- 
ance. Tho man who repents and gives his heart 
to God is saved, whatever his beliefs may bo. This 
statement is opposed to the old orthodoxy, which 
made adherence to certain ollicial dogmas a condi- 
tion of salvation. Fideism declares that a man is 
saved by faith alone {'sola filin’). At the same 
time, it recognizes the value of doctrines. Doc- 
trines are dynamic ideas which make for good 
when true, and for evil when false. Fideists re- 
gard them therefore as pedagogic instruments of 
the first order. It is for this reason that they 
attach ho much importance to the pursuit of truth 
and oppose so resolutely doctrines which they con- 
sider erroneous, it iB only through a great and 
regrettable misunderstanding that their opponents 
reproach them with indifference to doctrine ; and 
it is also false to assort, as has been done, that 
lideists fail to appreciate the intellectual factor in 
religious faith. Faith, according to their teaching, 
is an activity of the self in its unity, and therefore 
must comprise all the elements of the soul’s facul- 
ties— thought, feeling, and will. But tho essential 
factor in salvation is the inward movement towards 
God, not intellectual adherence to some doctrinal 
tenet. Fideists reject tho doctrine of salvation by 
beliefs without thereby denying tho spiritual in- 
fluence of beliefs, as the Reformers rejected the 
doctrine of salvation by works, while maintaining 
that good works are obligatory on Christians. 

In u general way, and aH a result of historical, 
critical, cxcgetical, and philosophical studies, Mo- 
ists have departed from orthodox theology and 
returned to the simple doctrine of salvation as 
taught by Jesus Christ, according to their inter- 
pretation, to the multitudes in llis preaching of 
the gospel ; hence their emphasis on repentance 
and on consecration of the soul to God as conditions 
of salvation. 

As regards the idea of salvation, they find it in 
tho symbolic interpretation of tho primitive Chris- 
tian conception of the Kingdom of God. This idea 
has for them two aspects: (1) the entrance of 
believers at death into celestial happiness, and (2) 
the gradual establishment of the Kingdom of 
Justice and lVace on tho earth. These two ideas 
combined constitute in their eyes the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The name ‘ Symbolo Iideism,* which expresses 
tho union of symbolism and Iideism, gained cur- 
rency from two articles by Eugene Mcm*goz, signed 
T. l\ (‘Th&dogion protestant ’) in the Egliso Libre 
(1804, nos. 31 and 33). Augusto Sabatier accepted 
this title (Esqiiissc, p. 456). It passed into Holland 
with the thesis by J. Jtiemens entitled JfctSymbolo- 
fuleismx: licschrijoing cn kritische Besr/wuwing 
(Rotterdam, 10(A)), and into Germany with Gustav 
Lasch’s Die T/wologie der Pa riser Sehufe: Char- 
akteristik und hrilik des Symbol o - Eidcismus 
(Berlin, 1901). 

Synilmlo-lidcism has given rise to numerous con- 
troversies, an echo of which is found in current 

i Paris, 1870, § 44. 
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religious journals and theological reviews. Its 
adversaries have also published a number of po- 
lemical pamphlets. These aro referred to in the 
writings mentioned below. 

Litkrature. — The two principal works of Auguste Sabatier 
on the subject are the Ennui w dune philosophic de la religion 
d'aprks la psychologic et Chintoirc, Paris, 1K97 (uoveml timus re- 
edited), Eng. tr., London, 1897, and Lea Religions d'auturitt ft 
la religitm da l' esprit, Paris, 11)01 (published from MS, after the 
death of the author), Eng. tr., London, 1904. The writings of 
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EUGfcNK MtiNtfUOZ. 

SYMPATHY.— Sympathy, as the etymology 
denot es, is * feeling with * others. Two persons feel- 
ing alike do not, however, make a true sympathetic 
couple unless the feeling of one lms partly caused 
or is reinforcing the feeling of the other. The 
perfection of mutual sympathy is reached when 
similar feelings originate spontaneously in the 
two and reinforce each other. Any relation, how- 
ever, in which there is a mutual reinforcement 
of feeling, however originated, is one of mutual 
sympathy. 

I. Emotional contagion.— The primary fact in 
sympathy is that the feeling of one person can, on 
occasion, cause similar feeling in another. In its 

rimitive manifestations this occurs without re- 

ectivo consciousness of tho feeling, and certainly 
without distinction of persons in respect of its 
origin. This is shown in the contagion of popular 
excitement --- c.g., panic, war-frenzy, the intensified 
enthusiasm of pufdic meetings, the wild joy, tho 
furious hatred, the boundless affection, that mark 
the excited crowd. The emotion, or its mani- 
festation in some, excites similar emotions latent 
in the others, and forthwith by sympathetic re- 
inforcement the emotional disturbance in each is 
abnormally increased. Probably it is only those 
who, from the beginning, have some set against 
the prevalent emotion that maintain a normal 
level throughout. Such sympathetic outbursts 
must be themselves short-lived, and, as the cause 
of excitement is withdrawn, the persons affected 
by contagious feeling return to their ordinary 
emotional level. This may even be one of indiffer- 
ence to the popular frenzy in which they took part. 
It may, indeed, bo one of revulsion if they nave 
been drawn, as sometimes happens, into a condition 
of which in their normal moods they disapprove. 
Such revulsion would happen, c.g., it an advocate 
of peace found that ho had been drawn by fellow- 
feeling into a demonstration of war enthusiasm. 
The hot tit is followed by a cold fit. Henco the 
instability of popular acclamation, the apparent 
super tieiality of feeling which appears when people 
liable to sympathy of this primitive unrcneclive 
kind are massed together. The most suitable 
material for the typical * fickle mob’ is a town 
population sympathetically sensitive and intellect- 
ually immature. 

The short-lived character of the feeling thus 
contagiously aroused follows in the nature of the 
case, because thero is no settled identification of 
self-conscious personality with it. I feel in a sense, 
but do not feel myself as feeling: I do not take 
the feeling into myself as mine. It is on me and 
moves me, but it does not enter into any relation 
to that total of ideas, impulses, feelings, and 
desires which is me. It may he a mere motivo 


excitement, moving me blindly to action, or it 
may take possession of me completely with iixed 
idea and over-mastering mood, acting instead of 
me and overpowering me. In either case I come 
out of it, anu in the latter case as one recovered 
from a madness. Something like this, no doubt, 
befell Parisians in the brief violence of the Terror. 

2. Self-conscious sympathy.— When self is 
identified with the feeling which nevertheless is 
ascribed to another person as origin, we have 
sympathy proper. The development of self-con- 
sciousness goes hand in hand indeed with the 
exercise of sympathy. We learn to know our- 
selves, and to become all that we are capable of 
becoming as self-conscious persons, by our dealings 
with our fellows, and pari passu with our con- 
sciousness of them as other selves. In so far, 
however, as we are dearly conscious of self, wo 
are prepared to set bounds to tho operation of 
primitive sympathy. A new condition of feeling, 
discontinuous with my previous Btato so as to 
preclude its origination in me, is roused in me hy 
sympathetic contagion. It is to tho self an in- 
vasion from without. As a feeling, moving me 
but not mine, it must be referred to a neighbouring 
conscious self, who is manifesting it independently. 
Our lirst concern, however, is its treatment by 
the self which is invaded. Feelings that harmon- 
ize with the total state of this self enter into it as 
elements in its development: the sympathy of 
children with parents and other elders plays a 
large part in the building up of their personality. 
Confidence in the elders who givo the lead to 
sympathy predisposes to acceptance of their guid- 
ance. The emotional being or the child is educated 
in this way. If of average docility, it takes the 
form suggested to it by its society. On the 
other hand, tho suggested feeling may be out of 
harmony with the character as already formed: 
thus the brave man may feel the horror communi- 
cated to him by the panic-stricken multitude, but 
lie overcomes it as no possible part of himself. 
When tho feeling thus communicated to us takes 
strong hold, the repulse hy a strong character is 
correspondingly emphatic. Tn sensitive natures 
this gives rise to a peculiar sense of revulsion, as 
towards something put into us against our will ; 
and the transference of this revulsion to the source 
of contagion is probably the chief cause of violent 
personal antipathy. Between this attitude of 
abhorrence towards the induced emotion and will- 
ing receptiveness of it, as extremes, lie all degrees 
of ocing moved by a feeling from which, as outside 
the disposition of our own personality, we neverthe- 
less withhold ourselves. Whether we admit tho 
feeling to influence over us, or harden our will 
against it in a sort of self-defence, it appears to us 
essentially, and throughout its action, as (.he feeling 
of another person with which in a measure we feel. 
This definite ascription of the feeling to another is 
the second characteristic feature in sympathy, and 
gains prominence with the developing consciousness 
of self and of other selves. 

3. Control of sympathy.— In passing it may be 
noted how large a part in life is played by the 
partial hardening of the heart against the contagion 
of social feeling. This control of sympathetic 
distraction in general belongs to the preservation 
of self as maintenance of character. It is not only 
that undesirable emotions— e. <7. , of hatred, fear, 
envy-— should be suppressed, as they are by the 
self-possessed though sensitive members of the ex- 
cited crowd. 1 Experience soon reveals that the 
preservation of self, even in the ordinary physical 

1 Common self-possession, as in tho man who is not liable to 
the contagion of feeling, must be distinguished from the subtle 
excellence of sympathy under control. Probably this is one of 
the qualities of the born leader. 
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sense, requires much systematic control of emotion, 
whether initiated sympathetically or otherwise. 
An emotional nature loosely controlled is morally 
unstable and makes for a nervous break-down in 
course of time. This is the hysteric type, so far 
os it depends on inoral character. It is a main 
principle of moral health that the emotional life 
as it increases should be kept more and more 
strictly in subordination to the ends which it 
subserves. The precise definition of those ends 
belongs to the subject of ethics : the average man 
conceives them simply as the happiness of personal 
health for himself and his associates, together with 
some service in furtherance of tho common weal. 
It may be that the rank and lilo of modern 
humanity sutler from lack of vitality and variety 
in tho emotional life, hut for the moment we are 
not concerned with them. Persons of tho sym- 
pathetic cast are — under modern conditions more 
especially— liable to so much emotional invasion 
as must result in nervous exhaustion if not system- 
atically kept in check. It is interesting to note 
how the habit of control over sympathy develops 
with experience from youth to maturity : tho first 
great sy in pathetic grief overwhelms us as if it were 
our own ; later we have learnt to throw ourselves 
outside the emotion into the actions required to 
assuage tho sufferings of our friend ; later still, to 
those who are overtrled, callousness may come, 
with the exhaustion of either physique or morale. 

Most of these observations apply to all feeling, 
however initiated. Sympathetic feeling differs 
from other feeling as being specially liable to in- 
crease of control bv development of tho element of 
otherness in it. This is of a piece with another 
useful psychological truth, namely that the tension 
of any violent feeling may be relieved by treating 
it as an object of imagination or thought. Tenny- 
son’s lines bear on this point : 

' Likewise the Imaginative woe, 

That loved to handle spiritual strife, 

Diffused the shock thro' all my life. 

But iu the present broke the blow.’ 1 

In constructing a story, an essay, or a poem which 
depicts the emotion as affecting imaginary persons, 
tho Renso of its personal attachment is obscured : 
it is projected more or less, i.e. thrown out of self- 
consciousness into the non-ego. Similarly, but aa 
of course and instinctively, wo project our sym- 
pathetic feclingH back into the other self ami, 
although still feeling them, are as a rule much 
relieved. This relief is no doubt chiefly due to the 
stop that is placed on the disturbance of the 
emotional personality in general by the sharp 
dissociation of the new feeling from those immedi- 
ately pertaining to the self : it is the other person’s 
feeling, and, though it disturbs mo, I limit that 
disturbance by knowing it as something which has 
not its origin, and is therefore not necessarily 
permanent, in me. This control of tho sym- 
pathetic disturbance furthers and is furthered by 
practical activity in relief of the other's distress. 

4. Identification with the ‘ other.’— The ex- 
ceptions indeed in this case explain the rule. W hen 
the sympathetic feeling is ascribed to a person much 
beloved, it may affoct us more than if it were of 
our own origination. This, no doubt, is what is 
meant when it is said that another person is dearer 
to ub than ourselves. The consciousness of the 
beloved person’s consciousness is in this case so 
established as part of our own that the projection 
of the feeling into it does not in the least dissociate 
the self from the feeling. So far as we know what 
the beloved person feels, we go on feeling it and 
being further disturbed by it all the time. Indeed 
there appear to be, in cases of intense affection 
when the self identifies itself passionately with 
1 In Mmoriam , ixxxv. 


the other, two ways in which the sym pathetic 
feeling may become more disturbing than the 
equivalent primary feeling would be. ( 1 ) In pro- 
jecting it on the beloved other, imagination, moved 
>y the habit of affectionate concern, may greatly 
exaggerate its forco and significance : the finger- 
prick which, in spite of instinctive tears, is a trifle 
to the baby may bulk large in the distressed 
imagination of the anxious mother ; and the same 
kind of thing happens in a thousand hidden ways 
when love prevails, and it happens for pleasure as 
well as for pain. ( 2 ) Each person has an intimato 
sense of the powers and resources within himself 
by means of which he boars liis trouhlos and con- 
trols his emotional being generally. About the 
boloved other, however intimately known, he is 
never quite so sure, and thus, no matter how equal 
things may otherwise he, the sense of mystery 
breeds, as it were, a germ of fear that heightens 
pain and, by release from it, also heightens joy. 
This goes, moreover, with tho essential fact that 
love at its strongest exceeds self-love in desiring 
the welfare of its object. The heightening in this 
way of feeling sympathetically experienced may 
perhaps bo diHcri 111 mated introspectively as an 
additional element of anxious concern about sub- 
jective consequences. Such concern is given to 
their own emotions by none but morbid people. 
And indeed even in the lover-like relation to which 
this tender anxiety naturally belongs it may bo 
so exaggerated as to he morbid concern of self for 
the other. For this reason it is often well that 
persons who get too much on 0110 another's mind— 
as wo say — should be sometimes separated. 

The absence of this intimate affection in the caho 
of ordinary associates makes it possible to limit 
the sympathetic disturbance by instinctively pro- 
jecting it back into the other mind, consciousness 
of which is only now and then associated with the 
consciousness of self. There are, of course, all 
degrees of dependence on one another in this 
respect. A man may go through life without one 
associate in whose welfare he has any genuine 
lasting interest, capable of sympathy out never 
in danger of being shaken by it. Most persons, 
however, have friends sympathy with whom does 
penetrate into them, as well as move them out of 
themselves. Some men are, in the absence of 
contrary cause, friendly to all their associates : 
these are universally sympathetic also, in propor- 
tion to their primary sympathetic sensitiveness. 
Friendliness, however, as the disposition to 
identify oneself with another, must be carefully 
distinguished from tho primary capacity to feel as 
others feel . 1 When they are combined, we have 
the sympathetic nature as popularly understood. 
But an unfriendly man may be sensitive to 
another's feelings, in which case he not only pro- 
jects them on the other but sharply dissociates 
himself from all interest in him. it is as if he 
said, * I know what you feel ; I feel you feeling it ; 
but it is nothing to me.’ 

5. Insight and sensitiveness.—Apart from un- 
friendliness, however, this cool dissociation of self 
from interest in tho other, combined with sym- 
pathetic sensitiveness, explains the gift of neutral 
or cold insight which plays so large a part in the 
intuitive knowledge of men. Intellectual con- 
structiveness, which Indies forth an idea of the 
man’s character as shown by his actions, is the 
ordinary substitute for intuition ; and in some 
ways it is a safer guide. The intuitionist, e.g. t 
may mistake his man by overestimating the 
significance of a transitory mental attitude. He 
is also likely to eke out his intuitions by specula- 

1 Friendship in in its dojrroo tho nffeotionate Interest In 
another's consciousness of which tho extreme has been described, 
and friend I mess is the disposition to be so Interested. 
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tions and imaginings into which all sorts of error 
may creep. If he abounds in self-confidence, he is 
a dangerous guide : but, if lie treats his gift humbly 
as a useful auxiliary, it will serve him in good 
stead and improve with such exercise. 

A person of sympathetic bent may have experi- 
ences of eool insight, but with this difference that, 
since in such case he docs not identify himself 
with the other, he is moved to change the state of 
the other into identification with him. Thus the 
orator feels that his audience is puzzled or hostile : 
they do not convert him, hut he is not indifferent, 
ho he puts out his strength to express himself and 
make them feel his feeling. The mere lecturer, on 
the other hand, only tries to show and make them 
see his meaning. The orator is the speaker whom 
the Americans call ‘ magnetic * : he makes his 
hearers feel as ho docs, at least for the time. But 
the beginning which he makes is at the other end 
of the coil, by insight into the feeling which is 
theirs but not his. This U the getting into sym- 
pathetic touch. By showing this sympathy on 
neutral ground or even in respectful dissent, lie 
fixes the attention of his hearers. His interest in 
them interests them in him : then the position is 
reversed, the inind of the speaker shown, and tho 
original attitude of tho audienco merged in the 
new state by which they are identified with him. 
This kind of tiling happens every day on a small 
scale in tho experience of sympathetic people. To 
understand, to he interested though in disagree- 
ment, to persuade —these are the moans, and in this 
order, by which one person transforms the mental 
attitude of another. The more instinctive the 
process is, the better, sympathy operating in the 
pair by its natural impulse to mutual identification 
of mental content. 

6 . Affinity of character. — In so far as tho sym- 
pathetic bent in the full sense turns upon friendli- 
ness of disposition, persons may be characterized as 
sympathetic generally, i.e. in relation to all sorts 
of other persons. In so fur, however, as it depends 
on primary contagiousness of feeling, affinities of 
character must, profoundly affect the relation 
between any pair. Racial type, e.y ., is a basis of 
such affinity, and the mutual intelligibility of two 
compatriots, while partly arising from like habits 
of expression and community of associations, turns 
also on functional capacity to feel alike. In what- 
ever way we explain the prime fact of emotional 
contagion, it is evident that no one can communi- 
cate to another a feeling of which the latter is 
constitutionally incapable. The fearless man 
cannot feel like the coward, nor the liberal man 
like the mean. Each can only see that the other 
acts in a manner directly opposite to himself and 
recognize the corresponding state of mind as a 
mystery. To sympathize with another, we must 
be abU to feel like him. Some would say, further, 
that we must have felt on our own origination as 
he now feels; lmt that is not so certain, though 
perhaps it generally happens so. Our capacity to 
sympathize, therefore, is at least limited by the 
possibilities of our character. How far these are 
limited, or how far they may be extended beyond 
our present experience of them, we never know. 
Certain it is that in human society we run up now 
and then against mysteries, persons with whom 
after much acquaintance we never get in touch, 
who always scorn to us as if they woro feeling 
their way through life At the other side of a high 
wall over which wo cannot seo, through which wc 
cannot hear, them. At tho same time, we meet 
others with whom, in trifling things and large 
alike, wo find ourselves in tune, so much in tune 
that diversities of aim and opinion, though stand- 
ing out tho more clearly, do not mar the general 
harmony. But mental conditions are so complex 


that likeness of condition between two minds must 
generally be of a very partial kind. 

7. Similarity and association.— Another influ- 
ence to the same effect which enters into these 
cases is natural similarity in habit of expression. 
This is best seen in racial affinity : the stock of 
native gesture due to heredity, including facial 
expression, intonations of voice, and a multitude 
of tiny movements, felt rather than seen— all are 
available for that involuntary play of subtle signs 
which is tho veiled language of sympathy. 
Whether contagion of feeling originates with 
instinctive imitation of feeling-signs or not, its 
development in relation to the complex psychoses 
of the adult is dependent on the swift interpreta- 
tion of their secret signs. Human beings arc 
indeed so profoundly interesting to each other 
when they really show themselves that an easy 
mutual intelligibility is often almost equivalent to 
friendship at lirst sight. 

Intelligibility follows also on intimate associa- 
tion, and this is favourable to tho sympathetic 
relation. A common stock of experiences, habits, 
and even feelings is formed by association in lifo, 
and the result is similar to that of congenital 
affinity, though lacking the charm of its ever-recur- 
ring unexpectedness. Congenital affinity, it should 
be noted, is not limited to cases of similar racial 
type. 1 1 is a happy accident of human development 
which may be encountered at any turn. 

8. Sympathy in education. — Tho value of 
sympathy as an element in the development of 
moral life is too large a subject to be treated here. 
A. few words, however, may bo dovoted to (1) tho 
teacher’s use of sympathy in education, and (2) 
tho training of sympathy in the child. 

(1) The teacher’s use of sympathy, like that of 
tho orator descrilied above, begins in his own 
sympathy with the learner’s state of mind and 
ends in the achievement of the learner’s sympathy 
with his. The teacher’s sympathy requires as a 
starting-point, therefore, some demonstration on 
the chilu’s part, and to evoke this in as good a 
form as possible for his purpose — but in any form 
rather than none— must bo his first care. By 
entering into the child’s mind thus shown to him 
he establishes the contact of sympathy, and by 
maintaining this contact he leads where he will, 
provided he keeps to tho possible levels of the 
child throughout. It iH not so much in regard to 
the method of individual lessons as in respect 
of his general procedure and influence that the 
teachers tact is shown. A mistake of intellectual 
method is a small matter compared with an error 
in the procedure of moral discipline. It is quite 
possible to keep in touch witii the child’s sym- 

I mthios, even when punishment seems to estrange 
lim for a time. 

(2) In the training of sympathy the first requisite 
is to encourage its manifestations when they occur 
spontaneously, and to suggest conduct which is the 
natural expression of interest in others. The 
tendency to sympathize with joy as well as with 
sorrow- -Mitfreua as well as Mitleiil — should be 
called out. All this belongs to the development of 
tho sympathetic nature, which, however, also 
stands in need of disciplinary training. This, for 
the most part, life supplies, and the educator 
should l»e wary lest he interfere unwisely and too 
much. The delicate process of control ana modera- 
tion by which each seif sets limits to its sympathies 
had better be left to itself ; and, as a rule, it is 
dangerous to train the young to repress, otherwise 
than by more fully expressing, their nature. Wise 
discipline trains to tho control of one function for 
the sake of fulfilling another more perfectly. 
Thus, emotion is in general controlled by using 
it to Ntiliscrve the voluntary and intellectual life. 
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Thought and conduct aro the antidotos to hysteria 
and emotional riot As regards sympathy in 
particular, we should be chiefly concerned to 
develop first its voluntary and, second to that, its 
intellectual side. The barren sympathy with 
suffering, e.g which does not go on to some com- 
forting act is morbid because it ends in useless 
emotional disturbance. Doing in accordance with 
the occasion is the habit to which sympathy should 
be most carefully trained. Its other requisite is 
that it should bo intelligent, and this is often a 
much-needed lesson. A useful sympathy with 
others requires imagination and reflexion sufficient 
to construct a true ideal of what they want. This 
intelligent apprehension of another's case is of 
inestimable value in making the fellow-feeling, as 
well as the friendly action, fit. 

Persons who are • too sympathetic to bo of any 
use in trouble* are persons who, by neglecting to 
help fclieir fellows as need arose, have lot themselves 
get into a habit of being overwhelmed by painful 
fellow-feeling. The remedy is to do something for 
the prime sufferer. This is the natural course in 
the case of an unspoiled will. 

Litkrajuuk.— W. Mitchell, Structure and Growth of the 
Mind, lit. iii. London, 1007 ; James Mark Baldwin, Social and 
Ethical Interpretation* in Mental Development, New York, 
1807, oh. vl. ; William Me Doug all, An Introduction to Social 
Psychology , London, 19U8, The. Group Mind, Cambridge, 1920 ; 
G. Tarde, Lea Loisae limitation, new ed., London, 1900 ; James 
Sully, The Human Mi ml, do. 189:1, \ ol. ii. ch. xv. ; William 
James, The Principle* of Psychology, 2 vote., do. 1891, Hi. 
xxiv.f. S. llKYANT. 

SYNAGOGUE.— See Worship (Hebrew) and 
(Jewish). 

SYNAGOGUE, THE GREAT.— See Juda- 
ism, vii. 593 f. 

SYNCRETISM, -i. Untechnical use of term. 

— The term * syncretism * has a very curious record. 
It is as old as Plutarch, who seems to have coined 
it, or at any rate to have made it current. In liis 
essay on brotherly love 1 he observes that even 
brothers and friends who have quarrelled prefer to 
associate with one another, in face of a common 
danger, rather than to fraternize with the foe ; 
which is a Cretan precedent, and principle, 

‘for, although the ('re Linn were frequently at faction and 
feud with one another, they became reconciled and united 
whenever a foreign foe attacked them. This they called 
“ syncretism " (<rvyKpifTurp.os).’ 

By ‘syncretism,’ in this political sense, therefore, 
we are to understand the instinct of self-defence 
which sinks private differences before a threatening 
peril on the outside. The ‘ syneret ists * close their 
ranks; they like quarrelling among themselves, 
but they would rather exist than indulge in fatal 
internecine strife at home. 

After Plutarch the term became submerged. 
Fourteen centuries later it re-appears in the pages 
of Erasmus, who was in his own way, especially 
when the way ran through the Adagia , a ‘ syncre- 
tism of the reconciling order, averse to fern Is. 
Erasmus sets down the reference to Plutarch, and 
lie also employs the term in his correspondence. 

Thua we find him writing from Louvain (22nd April 1519) to 
Mclunchthon, hoping that scholars of all parties will close their 
ranks against the barbarians: 'Vidcs qunritis odiis conspireiit 
quidam adverse* bonus litcras. Aeqmim cst nos quoque tn/y- 
Kpijri&iv. I ngens pracsidium est concordia.’ * 

During the next century and a half the term is 
tossed about Europe by members of the Reformed 
and of the lioinan Church, sometimes as an appeal, 
more often as a taunt ; theologians who endeavoured 
to reconcile extremists were dubbed ‘syncretists/ 
and * syncretism * was indifferently and acri- 
moniously applied to all irenical proposals, whether 

1 he Fratemo a more, 19. 

a Ojnts Epistolarum , od. I\ fl. Allen, Oxford, 1IWXV-13, iii. f»H9. 


these were the product of a Laodicean indifference 
or of a genuine love for moderation. In passing 
from the humanists to the theologians, the term 
upon the whole acquired disparaging associations, 
which continued to cling to it. ‘ by ncretist * be- 
came almost a synonym for ‘hybrid.’ It was 
derived from <rvyKcpdwvfu t and the supposed ety- 
mology corroborated the connexion of tho term 
with all that was heterogeneous. 

This is tho predominant meaning of the term in ordinary 
French. In uuU'chnical English lb also denotes ‘fusion 'of n 
more or less illegitimate or artificial kind. Thus Hallow 1 says 
of Giordano llruno : ‘ What Beems most his own ... is the 
syncretism of the tenet of a pervading spirit, an Anima Mundi, 
which in itself is an imperfect theism, with tho more pernicious 
hypothesis of an universal Monad.' 

2. Philosophical and ecclesiastical applications. 

— In the liistory of philosophy ‘ syncretistic’ has 
been applied to tho harmonizing efforts of tlioso 
who, like Cardinal Bessarion in the 16th (sent., 
refused to allow their love of l’lalo lo bo identified 
with any depreciation of Aristotle. Tho contro- 
versy between the Aristotelians and tin? Platonista 
had been sharpened by the impetus given to 
Platonic studies after the fall of Constantinople. 
Partisanship rim strong, and the more moderate 
men failed to draw the rival schools together. 

* Throughout; all tho tangles of this complicated controversy, 
a thread of gold te interwoven by the serene and iniperturhablo 
temper of Bessarion.'* 

What happened in 15th cent, philosophy was 
repeated on a larger scale in the theology of the 
17th century. Tlie ‘syncretistic controversy* of 
that age rose out of the efforts made by (>. Unfix turn 
(1586-1060), a distinguished scholar at HcImsMidl, 
to draw the Lutheran and tho Reformed Churches 
together. ‘A plague o* both your houses,’ ho 
cried, like Morcutio. But it was Mercutio’s dying 
cry of indignant protest. Calixtus lived and 
worked to chock tho plague. Ho was acutely 
sensible of tho harm ami danger to Christianity 
which the sharp internal divisions within the 
Church produced. But his broad, catholic temper 
met with little response among his con temporaries. 
The controversy lasted even after his death, assum- 
ing political as well as theological forms. The 
‘ syncretistic* party in tho Church failed, however, 
to carry its principles into effect. Even well- 
meaning and wise attempts to emphasize the 
fundamental Christian principles held by vurious 
Reformed Churches, or by all tho Reformed 
Churches in common with the Roman Church, 
were suspect in that age of hardening division ami 
widening cleavage. Men were told that in view 
of tho Roman peril they would he well advised to 
subordinate their private idiosyncrasies in the 
Reformed Church ; or Christians in both Churches 
were reminded that the menace of outside heathen- 
ism should make them close their ranks. Jhit 
‘syncretism’ of this kind was generally branded 
as a betrayal of principles or as an attempt to 
secure unity at the expense of truth. The ‘ syn- 
cretistic controversy’ was a quarrel over pence, 
and such quarrels are not tho least hitter upon 
earth. What tho ‘ syncretism, ’ in Plutarch's sense 
of the term, called a harmony, their opponents 
called a ‘ hybrid.’ 

The Homan Church hail a * syncretistic. ' controversy of its 
own, on eddy in Mil* turbulent dispute over the relations 
between grace and froo will, which ixmred from the last quarter 
of tho Kith century.3 ‘Syncretic’ is Mie term applied U> the 
H>st ein of belief which endeavours to harmonise the conflicting 
views of the Thomtet and the Molinist. parties by assuming two 
sorts of efficacious grace, which are held together by prayer. 

3 . In comparative religion.—* Syncretism,’ as 
men like Calixtus ami Zwingli used it, still re- 
tained something of tho practical sense which 


1 Introd. to the Literature of Eurojtr, 4 vote., London, 1837-89, 


pt. ii. ch. Iii. 

3 J. K. Sandy*, Hist., of Clamcnl Scholarship, Cambridge, 
1903-08, 11. 75. 

« C If. CH iv. 2:isf. t vl. 718 f. 
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Plutarch had originally attached to the expression. 
But this is lost in the technical, modern applica- 
tion of the term to a phenomenon in the history of 
religion, i.e. to the fusion of various religions in 
doctrino or in cult. Here ‘syncretism 1 denotes 
generally an unconscious, wide-spread tendency, 
duo to or fostered by some re-ad iustniont of 
political relationships or by some clash of civiliza- 
tions. There is a blending of religious ideas and 
practices, by means of which either one set Adopts 
more or less thoroughly the principles of another 
or lioth are amalgamated in a more cosmopolitan 
And less polytheistic shape. Such movements in 
the religious world are often preceded and acceler- 
ated by a new philosophical synthesis as well as 
by a political rc-arrangement, but the outcome 
invariably is a unification of deities, which, as 
J. Toutuin has pointed out, 1 proceeds on one or 
other of two lines : either two deities of different 
religions are assimilated by comparison or several 
deities are grouped together in a fresh synthesis. 
The motives for this re-statement are drawn from 
the dawning consciousness that any particular form 
of religion is no longer adequate by itself, that 
others possess like features, possibly of superior 
efficacy and appeal, and that such features can bo 
incorporated without detriment to the essential 
principles of the particular religion in question. 
The study of comparative religion exhibits this 
phenomenon in a variety of shapes and stages, but 
it is specially prominont during the first four 
centuries of the Christian ora. 2 3 

The tendency to this syncretism or amalgama- 
tion of deities and cults had been in operation long 
before the rise of Christianity. When one tribe 
conquered another, or when two tribes or nations 
formed a political alliance, there was a strong 
movement towards fusing their gods. The foreign 
power, especially if it wore dominant, fascinated 
many of its sunjoct or weaker neighbours. An 
exchange of deities might be made, out of courtesy. 
Similarities in ritual were developed, and stress 
was laid on what was common to the two religions. 
Now and then the gods were identified, and this 
was specially easy in the primitive days when 
certain gods were still nameless powers;* men 
were invited to recognize their own gods under the 
names of foreign deities or to welcome the latter 
as allies. The connexion between Israel and 
Canaan is an illustration in point, 4 and an equally 
familiar one is the influence of Assyrian rites upon 
the religion of Israel under kings like Manasseh 
and A mon, 5 * when syucretistic influences were 
specially powerful in consequence of the political 
situation. The phenomenon is by no means con- 
fined to the history of Israel’s religion in the 
ancient world. For different reasons syncretism, 
or, as some prefer to term it, ‘theocrasy’ ( Oeo - 
icpaffla)* was rife at one period in Greek religion 
owing to Oriental influences, 7 and as late as the 8th 

1 Let Cultet patent dant Vet npire romain, Paris, 1008- 1 1 , ii. 
227 f. See J. H. Moulton, The Christian Religion in the Study 
and the Street, London, 1910, pp. 253-268 (‘Syncretism in 
Religion '). 

* Of. ERR vi. 232 f. ; A. Harnack, The Mission and Expansion 
of Christianity Eng. tr., London, 1903, i. 88(7., 812(7.; 
J. Reville, La Religion d Rome sons les Sdvires, Paris, 1886, ch. 
lv. ; J. Hu by, In Christus: manned d’ hist., des religions, do. 1912, 
p. 840 f. ; 8. J. Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity, 
Chicago, 1914, pp. 7111., 191 f. ; 8. Angus, The Envinmment of 
Early Christianity, London, 1914, p. 23 ft. ; W. tt. Inge, The 
Philosophy of Plotinus, do. 1918, i. 46 f. 

3 Of. F. B. Jevons, An Tntrod. to the Hist, of Religion, 
London. 1896, pp. 235 f., 256 f., 390 f. 

4 Of. ERE vii. 441 f., 582. 

• Of. B. Stode, Biblische Theologie det AT, Tubingen, 1905-11, 
I. 285 f. 

® B.g., recently F. Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of 
Christianity, Cambridge, 1916, ii. 32 ('tho theocrasia which 
wa> welding all the gods of the mysteries Into one great God of 
nature 1 ). 

7 Of. HDD v. 160 f., and ERE vi. 421 f. 


cent, of our era a similar blending took place in 
Japan. 1 But it is iu the history of Judaism, 
particularly during the two centuries preceding 
the Christian era, that the elements and issues of 
syncretism are most clearly marked. 2 

The main impetus to thiH rise of syncretism came 
from tiio political re-adjustment after Alexander 
the Great. The Hcleuoid period witnessed a con- 
tact between the East and the West, round the 
Mediterranean basin, which led not only to a 
fusion of Babylonian with Greek and Bom an 
deities* and to a ferment of Oriental religious feel- 
ing throughout tho Grscco- Roman world, but also 
to movements which, in spite of the vigorous 
reaction led by the Maccabees 4 and their supporters, 
affected some circles in Judaism itself. The 
Hellenizing tendency was fostered by Jewish 
writers like Eupolemus and Artapanus. It went 
hand in hand with the allegorizing of Ilomcr and 
of the OT and with the Stoic philosophy of the 
Logos. As the tendency to syncretism was innate 
in Egyptian religion 8 — the spread of the Seranis- 
cult is only one later instance of it— and as Alex- 
andria formed tho centre of activity not only for 
tho amalgamation of Egyptian and Greek or Syrian 
cults but also for speculative Judaism under the 
Hpcll of tho new ideas of cosmopolitanism, it is not 
surprising that a step was there taken in the 
direction of a syncrctistic Judaism, which should 
assimilate and employ current Greek ideas of a 
cosmopolitan, cosmic character. The exponent of 
this syncretism is Philo. 

* Un ayncnStisme dana Icquel sont admin tous Icb AMinenta, en 

F articulier ptiripaticiens ct niatoiiidi’iiN, qul a* accordant aver; 

id£u Btoieienne fomlamenlalo do la Hynipathie doa parties du 
mondo, tcllo scrait la definition la pin a ex note (lea vues coamo- 
logiqucH do Philon .’ H 

Philo’s aim was not to blend Judaism with 
Hellenism. ITe adhered to his religious inherit- 
ance. But he endeavoured to enrich and safe- 
guard it by re-stating it in terms of the current 
religious philosophies of his day. 

As Judaism on the whole resisted this Philonic 
speculative tendency, 7 so did Christianity in the 
main resist the later Gnostic movement with its 
syncretistic impulse during the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries. 8 Syncretism was partly an evidence of 
strength and partly an indication of weakness at 
that period. So far as it meant a readiness to set 
the new faith in a positive relation to the elements 
of truth in contemporary cults and mysteries, so 
far as it breathed a spirit strong enough to assimi- 
late vital data from its new soil and yet preserve 
its distinctive characteristics, it was healthy. In 
this respect it carried on the work of the liest 
apologists, linking the Christian tradition to the 
new situation and proving that the faith was too 
vital to remain a Semitic cult. But there was 
another side to syncretism, and to this the Church 
was keenly, if not always wisely, alert. The 
fascination of the movement lay in its cosmopolitan 
appeal— an appeal which was the more seductive 
that already, within paganism itself, the move- 
ment had mado headway, as we see from the tone 
of men like Plutarch, Maximus of Tyro, and 
Numenius,* and from a specific phenomenon like 
the transformation which had come over a deity 
such as Isis 10 in the popular pietieR of tho age. The 

1 ERE vii. 483; J. Dahlmann, in Christus, p. 1227. 

9 Of. H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery-fUligums. 
London, 1913, p. 57 17. 

3 ERE vii. 434*. 

4 Cf. W. O. E. Ooaterloy, The Books of the Apocrypha, London, 
1914, p. 2217. 

® Cf. A. Menries, Hist, of Religion, Tendon, 1895, p. 145. 

® E. RrAhier, Les I dies philosophitfues et religieuses de Philon 
eCAlexandrie, Paris, 1908, p. 161. 

7 KImo where combination* of Judaism and paganism arc to bo 
detected, however— in Asia Minor, in tne worship of 
v^iorof. 8 Gf. ERE vi. 232 f. 

9 /&. vi. 282*% ix. 308 b . M Cf. ib. vi. 378 f., vii. 434 17. 
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passion of the time was for a vague monotheism, 
which should reflect and answer the unity of the 
empire. A cosmopolitan syncretism, in the 3rd 
oent., 1 began to overlay the earlier national religions 
and to embrace the Svro-Hellenic and the Western 
cults in n synthesis which regarded all deities as so 
many varied expressions of the One, and all rites 
as more or less acceptable forms of approach to 
this central, all-pervasive Deity. 9 The individual 
features of the separate gods and goddesses became 
less and less distinct. Idiosyncrasies were obliter- 
ated, and stress was laid, from the religious as well 
as from the philosophical and the political points 
of view, upon the all-embracing unity — generally 
conceived as a solar pantheism. A man like Mac- 
robius voices this in the 4th century. It underlay 
the pagan reaction of Julian, which was its last 
serious challenge to a recalcitrant Christianity. 
For, although the Church admitted elements which 
were of seini- polytheistic character, in the worship 
of the saints, the exploiting of miracles, and even 
the adoration of the emperor, nevertheless formally 
the sense of Christianity decided against syncretism 
of the Gnostic and later of the Neo-Platonic shape.* 
This is the paradox of the situation. Christianity 
proved by its exclusiveness that it was not, and 
was not to be, a merely 1 syncrctistic ’ faith, in the 
sense of being eclectic or derivative. At the same 
time, it not only assimilated bravely and wisely 
many elements organic to its growth, but also ad- 
mitted, as we see, e.g. t in its later Egyptian popu- 
lar developments, 4 semi-pagan feature’s which were 
a handicap ultimately to its successful advance.® 
The syncretistic situation was at once an oppor- 
tunity and a risk for Christianity. The opportun- 
ity was often seized, and the risk was sometimes 
too much for the faith. Still, the environment 
did not mould Christianity as it moulded move- 
ments like Mithraisin and Neo-Platonism. The 
Catholicism of that ago suffered from the desire to 
conciliate the natural man, but it had more in it 
than an indiscriminate selection or an anxious 
imitation, such as syncretism usually exhibited. 

The tendency of syncretism, when broadly 
viewed, was to henotheism or pantheism rather 
than to monotheism. It is true that syncretistic 
movements meant a break away from polytheism. 

‘The first corollary of a truly pantheistic religion is not bo 
much toleration of all forms of worship, as a tendency to 
embrace them all in a single syncretistic system. Thu one God 
is the same for all. What, then, does tho name they givu him 
matter?’® 

Such is the theme of a l»ook like the Saturnalia, of 
Macrobius, and it is the principle of the religious 
synthesis underlying riutarcliVphilosophy of things. 
Hut, as the arguments of a Neo-Platonist like 1am- 
blichus show, this serene indifference was not incom- 
patible with ideas which were henotheistic rather 
than monotheistic, and the popular cravings proved 
too much for even a monotheistic principle in Chris- 
tianity. Pope’s opening lines in ‘The Universal 
Prayer* — 

1 'The expansion of the imperial organisation, the mixture of 
nationalities in the capital, and the flooding of thuin by Oriental 
dements, the heightened intercourse, the prolonged residence 
of the legions in the provinces and their permeation by foreigners, 
finally, since the 3rd century, the advent of emperors who were 
foreigners and unfamiliar with the national spirit of Rome all 
these produced the syncretism of religions’ (1\ Wcndland, Die 
hellen.-rOm. Kuttur in ihren Beziehunyen zu JmUntvm und 
Christenlwni Tubingen, 1912, p. 162). 

* See G. Wisaowa, Religion und Kultuc der Riimer, Munich, 
1902, p. 80 f. ‘The reconciled Kast and West met in Romo to 
exchange compliments and gods ’ (J. Martineau, Essays, Reviews, 
and Addresses, London, 1890-91, li. 816). 

a ERE lx. 320. 

4 Cf. P. D. Scott-Moncrleff, Paganism and Christianity in 
Egypt , Cambridge, 1913, pp. 120 f., 129 f., 160 f. 

® Cf. Hamack, Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 1804-99, ii. 
124 f. 

® G. d'Alviella, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the Con- 
ception of God (II L), London, 1802, p. 232. 


4 Father of All t In ev’ry Age, 

In ev’ry Clime ador’d, 

By Saint, by Savage, and by Sago, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord 1 

echo the syncrctistic aspiration in its exalted ami 
abstract form. But syncretism, like Catholicism, 
appealed to lower as well as higher cravings. The 
adoration of a Deity like this left the heavens 
strangely bare for those who had been accustomed 
to a richer variety of worship, and thus tho syn- 
cretistic tendency was welcomed as it allowed 
these heavens to be repeopled hy a host of spirits 
and saints. Syncretism, in practice, almost invari- 
ably fostered mythology. Sages and saints, no less 
than savages, yielded to its spell in this direction. 
It was found quite compatible, in pagan syncretism, 
to unite a reverence for the One with some special 
adoration of one or more favourite, traditional 
deities. 1 And it is a question how far even the 
Christian Church of the 4th cent., e.g. t which had 
rejected in earlier days tho hospitable syncretism 
of a monarch like Alexander Scvcrus, tolerated, 
for the sake of their associations and popular appeal, 
forms of adoration which were, strictly speaking, 
out of line with essential monotheism. 

Litkraturk.— T he literature has been noted during the course 
of the article; the 'syncretistic controversy * of the 17th cent, 
is discussed by I. A. Dorner, Hist, of Protestant Theoloijy , Kng. 
tr., Edinburgh. 1871, ii. 177 f. ; K. Lttffler, CE xiv. 388 f. ; P. 
Tschackert, Pliffl xlx. 248 ff., and in J. H. Blunt, Diet, of 
Seels, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Parties, and Schools of Religious 
Thought, London, 1874, p. 686 If. JAMES MOFFATT. 

SYNDERESIS. — Tho word owr^pijois, which 
has no classical authority, should mean * preserva- 
tion.’ In scholastic and mystical theology it 
appears, often in tho corrupt forms syndercsis or 
stndcresis, in a sense which is hardly justified hy 
the etymology of tho word. is used in later 

Greek in the sense of 1 observation,’ and owr^pgoit 
may have been coined on the analogy of ovvciSrjoii. 
Tho first example is in Jeromo : 

4 Qnartainque ponunt quae super hacc et extra hooc trla est, 
quam Graoci vocaut <rvvTijp7i<riv, quae scintilla coiiNcicntiao in 
Cain qunque poo torn, . . . non extinguitur, et qua . . . nos 
peccare sentiinus.’ 3 

Bonaventura* couples syntcresis with intclligentin, 
os intellect us with ratio. Elsewhere lie connects 
syntcresis with conscicntia. 

4 Renignlssiiiius Dcus quadruplex contulit el adlutorium, 
scilicot duplex naturae et duplex gratiao. Duplicem enim 
indidifc rectitudinem ipsi naturae, videlicet unam ad rccte iudi- 
candum, et hacc est rectitudo conseientiae, aliam ad recta 
volendum, et haec est syntarcsis. cuius est reinurmurare contra 
malum et stimulare ad bonuin.’ 4 

Tn the Itinerarinm he defines syntcresis as ‘ apex 
mentis seu scintilla.’ Hermann of Fritzlar speaks 
of it as a power or faculty in the soul, wherein 
God works immediately, without means and with- 
out intermission. Kuysbroeck defines it as the 
natural will towards good implanted in us all, 
though weakened by sin. Giseler uses similar 
language, saying that the spark (so Eckliart speaks 
of a Funkclein in tho soul which cannot be ex- 
tinguished) was created with the soul in all men, 
and is a clear light in them, striving in every way 
against sin and impelling steadily to virtue, and 
pressing back towards the source from which it 
came. In Thomas Aquinas syntcresis is tho highest 
activity of tho moral sense. Gerson says that the 
cognitive power in man has three faculties— the 
simple intelligence or natural light, which comes 
from God Himself; the understanding, which is 
the frontier between tho two worlds; and the 
sense-consciousness. »S Syntcresis is the effective 

1 W. Pater notes this fn Marcus Aurelius: ‘To his pious 
recognition of that one orderly spirit, which, according to the 
doctrine of the Stoics, diffuses itself throughout tho world . . . 
he bad added a warm personal devotion towards the whole 
multitude of the old national gods, and a great many new 
foreign ones’ (Marita the Epicurean London, 1 H« 2 , 1. 198). 

2 in Ezech. 1. 1. 8 Itinerarium mentis ad Deum, I. 

4 Breviloquium, ii. 11. 
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faculty answering to the Jirst of thc.se, ami con- 
templation is its correspond in;« activity. The 
word also occurs in Albertus Magnus and Alex- 
ander of Hales. Eckhart sometimes seems to 
identify si/ nt tires is with the Fiinkdein or Ganster , 
and with the intellertas at/ e/ns or die oherste 
Vernnnfl ; but the tendency of his philosophy is to 
make tho ‘spark* supra- rational and uncreated; 
he even says : ‘ Dios* Eiinkelein, dass ist Gott.* 
In the earlier writers sijnteresis is usually thought 
of as a remnant of the sinless state of man before 
the fall, while in the bidder thought of the school 
of Eckhart it becomes the seat or organ of divine 
immanence and of the highest personal inspira- 
tion. The notion of an impeccable ‘ soul-centre* 
may be traced back to the Noo-l’latonists. 

Litkk atuuk. — W • Proper, Gcsoh. dar dcutschen Myutik im 
MiUrlalttr , 2 vol.s., Leipzig, 1871-81 * A. Lasson, Mcister 
Eckhart der Myntikur, Rurlin, 1808; w. R. Inge, Christian 
Mysticism , London, 1899. W, Xt. I^uk. 

SYNDICALISM.— See Socialism. 

SYNERGISM.— r. General meaning of the 
term and its Scriptural support. -- The term 
‘synergism* (avvepytiv, trvvtpybs, ‘to eo -operate,* 
‘ fellow- worker ’) beeamo definitely fixed as a 
terminus tcrhnicus in theology in the 10th century. 
It was applied to tho later views of Philip 
Melanchlhon and his followers on the question as 
to tho relation between the Holy Spirit (or God’s 
grace) and man’s will in regeneration. This view, 
broadly stated, is that the human will can and 
does co-operate with the grace of God as a vera 
causa regeneration is. It opposes the position ex- 
pressed in the sentence * Homo convertitur nolens.* 
The human will was, it is true, not regarded as 
the primary cause (hence synergism differs from 
Polagianism or even Soini-Pelagianism) ; that was 
unreservedly assigned to God’s Spirit and to the 

} trenching of the Word, but tho energy of tho 
luman will was given a place, and its assent an 
essential place, in tho act of regeneration. The 
enunciation of this view caused unusual heat 
among theologians, because its truth or falsehood 
affected the whole realm of theological truth — the 
effects of the fall on human nature, the nature 
and working of God’s decrees, the responsibility of 
the sinner, in fact all Chris tian anthropology and 
noteriology. 

The term 1 synergism * owes its origin to Scrip- 
ture, but the Scriptural usage of the word operates 
in a different universe of discourse from tho theo- 
logical. In the .NT avvtpyt iv (awtpySs) is novc.r 
applied to tho psychological relation, whatever 
that may he, whether creative or co-operative, 
between God’s Spirit and man’s will in regenera- 
tion or conversion. Its general usage is to 
describe the objective co-operation of Christian 
brethren in tho furtherance of God’s kingdom on 
earth. 

In 1 Co 3® (fleou yap tV/ur v crvj'tpyot) the co-operation referred 
to la that between men In their outward labours for God, not a 
oo-operation between them individually or unitedly with God, 
however true that may bo in itself ; and at any rate it refers to 
post-conversion experience, not to pro- or sluml-convcrsion 
relationships. In I'll 2* 8 tho reference is to men already 
regenerated, and the samo la true of Ro S’**, if 6 0r?>* is the true 
text — God works in all things for good with those who love God. 
It does not directly refer lo what takes place in conversion, nor 
does it state the active elements involved therein and their 
relationships. Again, in Mk 1C ,J0 the co-operation of the ascended 
Lord with the heralds of the gospel is spoken of in regard to 
miracles. But the word in Scripture is never used of man's 
natural faculties or capacities (before conversion) working 
together with the Spirit of Ood to effect regeneration, which is 
the specific and proper theological application of the term. If 
thus synergism Is to be rejected or to be defended from Scrip- 
ture, It must be by reference to the truth of Scripture, and not 
to its letter. 

2. The origin and development of synergism in 
Mclanchthon T s doctrine. --The earlier writings of 


Melanchlhon betray no synergistic tendencies. 
On the contrary, they are in some respects more 
rigidly deterministic than even Luther’s. The 
religious man is profoundly conscious of his 
dependence on God’s grace. lie does not dream of 
co-ordinating or equating his own freedom with 
the grace of God as causal in his salvation. This 
is true even of those who are legitimately called 
synorgists. ‘Arminians usually pray like Calvin- 
ists,* said Charles Hodge, adding, what is equally 
true, that 1 Calvinists frequently preach like 
Arininians * ; 1 they appeal to men as respon- 
sible voluntary agents. The difficulty arises when 
one or other of these aspects of experience is 
made the determining factor in the elaboration of 
a theological system. Truth is largely a matter 
of proportion and balance. To begin with, 
Melanchlhon, whose mind was eminently of a 
systematic cost, worked out his system under the 
dominating inlluonco of tho experience of divine 
dependence. The Holy Spirit teaches us, he says, 
that all tilings happen necessarily by predestina- 
tion, and therefore there is no such thing as 
freedom of our will. To maintain free will was 
to dethrono tho grace of God from its unique 
supremacy. This was his position in the lirsb 
edition of his Lori Communes Her urn Theoloi/'t- 
VAtrum , a and it was even more rigidly expressed in 
his Commentary on Romans and Corinthians. 3 
Free will lie regarded as a scholastic figment 
emanating from cifrnal wisdom and obscuring the 
blessings brought to us by Christ. It made meu 
arbiters of their own salvation and consequently 
undermined the immediacy of Christian assurance 
and froze the stream of personal devotion to the 
Redeemer. Melanclithon resolutely applied this 
conception of predestination to all events, physical 
and moral, outward and inward : 

‘Si ad praedvsUrialionem refernu hnniaiiiim voluntul.pin m-o 
In ox thrills, nee in internis operihus ulla cat liborlm*/ Shn-u 
man is born a child of wrath, it followa that he is born without 
the Spirit of God, and therefore • nihil nisi carnullu sapit, amat, 
et quaerit/ 4 

Man has no power over his inward affections, and, 
though Melanchlhon admits that in outward 
things he has some freedom, even here the power 
of will seems to vanish. Thus Melauchthon, 
applying a transcendental conception, predestina- 
tion, to the facts of human life, as he read them 
or understood them from Scripture, came to assert 
that no real causality existed anywhere but in 
Cod’s will, and so the betrayal of .Judas is as truly 
and as immediately an act of God as the calling 
of Paul. The reprobation of tho damned is as 
properly and in the same sense the effect of God’s 
will as the salvation of the elect. We aro not to 
think of certain events as determined while others 
are allowed. All things immediately How out of 
God’s will nocessarily. All questions as to the 
rightness of God’s procedure he silences by regard- 
ing these questionings as issuing from man’s carnal 
inquisitiveness. 

It follows from this position that man could 
contribute nothing to his own conversion. Ho 
could not repent of himself, and so-called morality 
(pre-conversion) has no spiritual value. 

* Homo por vires uaturoles nihil [{kiUmIJ nisi peccare. Gurnalo 
cat quiduuid per naturae vires fit, Uocralis constantia, Zuuouis 
moderatfo, nihil nisi carnales affectus sunt/ 5 

At this stage wo see Melanchthon planted lirmly 
on tho experience of God’s free grace which gave 
its strength to the new outlook of the Reforma- 
tion, combating strongly the popular Roman 
Catholic view according to which man’s freo will 
aided by certain ecclesiastical rites contributed 

l 0. A. Salmond, Princetoniana, Edinburgh, 1888, p. 177. 

* Originally published at Wittenberg and Basel in 1521, and 
ed. T. Koldo, Leipzig, WOO. 

* Nuremberg, 1522. 4 Loci, 1521, p. 97. 

8 lb. pp. 97-115. 
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something to man’s sal vation—a view which cut the 
vital nerve of personal trust in Christ as the alone 
Redeemer and opened a door by which the whole 
mechanism of merits and of an external ecclesiasti- 
cal authority as ultimate source of redemptive 
assurance could be reinstated. Melanchtlion, 
however, was extravagant in his elaboration and 
his application of the truth of man’s dependence on 
Cod for salvation. lie confused in the interests of 
a theory natural and moral causality, and left no 
moral bridge between nature and grace. Tic raised 
a spiritual feeling — of supreme importance, no 
doubt — to a position of absolute sovereignty over 
man and nature and over Cod Himself. It was 
impossible that this could bo tlio final resting- 
place of one like Mclanchthon to whom the ethical 
interest was so important and who was of a 
mediating spirit. 

4 Kgo mlhi consents sum, non ullarn ob cansani unquom re 
0«oAoyi)Klt'at, nisi ut mores tueos emondarem.* 1 
Accordingly he was soon convinced, both by the 
development of his ow f n experience and by the 
movement of events, of tho necessity of defending 
his position from misconceptions— not now so 
much from tho side of Home as from pretended 
followers of free grace itself— and this led him to 
modify his earlier views. He now' came to see that 
there were many positions previously held by him 
which he would have to alter, llis study of the 
Crook fathers, whose views cm free will were 
determined by their hostility to Eastern fatalism, 
and who were very conscious of the moral con- 
tinuity between nature and grace (often the two 
w r ero not clearly distinguished by them), influenced 
his thought, and we lind him frequently quoting 
from Chrysostom : ph 6 Ochs p ov\6pevov bi 

2\#cet, or from ilasil : pbvov 0{\yaov nal Ot 6s irpoa- 
irarrd . 2 

The contentions of Erasmus as against Luther 
undoubtedly influenced JMolnnchthon also, and 
the result was emphasis on tho will’s own activity 
in conversion. 

His increasing familiarity with the classical 
moralists and the Stoics, hut .above all his earnest 
ethical nature, stimulated into protest by the 
fanaticism of enthusiasts who regarded regenera- 
tion as an immediate unmediated opus operatnm, 
led him to alter his views or, as he thought him- 
self, to replace the emphasis. Pre-conversion 
morality was now given a moral valuation. Men 
were saying that they could do nothing, and so 
they defended everything that they did or felt 
inclined to do, however w’ickcd or outrageous. 
Roman Catholics were thus given an occasion to 
oouate Lutheranism with irnmoralism in personal 
life and anarchy in society, and tho doctrines of 
grace had therefore to he set on an ethical basis 
for the benefit alike of opponents and of adherents. 
The result was tho advocacy by Melanohthon of 
what became known iu the Lutheran Church as 
synergistic views. It w’as in his eyes not a 
capitulation or a palinode, but an othical rehabilita- 
tion of the doctrine of free grace, although it w as 
viewed by genuine Lutherans as a reversion to 
Pclagianism. 

* One egg is not liker another than his synergy is to the 
Pelagian, * said Matthias Flaclus* the Illyriau, a champion ol 
Lutheranism, concerning tlm views of Mclanchthon 'h follower 
Viotorinc Strigel. ‘ Man, they say, can by the natural powers 
of Ills free will equip ana prepare hituself for the reception of 
Qod's grace— exactly the teething of the godless sophists, 
Thomas of Aquino, Scotus, and their disciples,' said Nicholas 
Amsdorf of Johann PfeHlnger and Melonchthon. 4 

1 From a letter to Joachim Coinerarius, In Corpus Jie/nrma • 
torum, ed. O. 0. HreUtchueider and II. 1C. Dindseil, HaJie and 
Brunswick, 1834-60, i. 722. 

* Loci , 1535, p. 876, and elsewhere. 

* Weimar Disputation, 0th session (cf. Luthardt, Die Lehrc 
wmfreien Witten, p. 226). 

4 Offentliche Bekemtnis der reinen Lehre, des Boanaelii, etc., 
Jena, 1658. 


Synergism, however, is to ho understood not 
from the extreme censures of its opponents, not 
even from the extreme statements of its advocates, 
but rather when we look on it as an ethical protest 
against positions that threatened to vuhmergu the 
conscience and heart and to disarm the Glimch in 
her fight against licence and anarchy. It is there- 
fore necessary to state Melancht lion’s position 
more fully. 

3. Melanchthon’s synergism and its effect on 
his theological outlook. — Melanclit lion’s interest, 
W’G have said, w as mainly practical, not theoretic. 
Accordingly his interest latterly in predestination 
was that of the custodian of morals. Hu desired 
to safeguard Hod’s moral purity from any shadow 
that might be cast upon it by this dogma and at 
the same time to free man’s moral nature from the 
paralysing effect of a iiiunergistio doteriuinism. 
His early statements were extravagant. Mow lie 
emphatically declared that tied could in no sense 
be regarded as the author of sin. Evil w as per- 
mit ted by Him, but it was abhorrent to His 
nature, lie therefore felt obliged to give up the 
dogma of an eternal deeree of reprobation. The 
cause of man’s sin was in man himself, and Hie 
hardening of his heart wn» due to wilful dis- 
obedience and perversity, Man’s own responsi- 
bility for his spiritual state was emphasized. The 
otter of God’s grace was universal. Original sin 
was ft fact, yet man’s will, though it could not 
initiate a gracious state, could yet adopt an atti- 
tude of welcome or of repugnance to God’s grace 
ottered in His Word. Accordingly we find 
Melanchtlion editing tho original Auysbury Con- 
fession in this interest. 

Art. 18, which originally read, 1 Justitia tyirituulis is effected 
by ihu Holy HpiriL which is miclvcd into tin* heart through thu 
W’ord/ he altered to read, *. Justitia spiritvnlix is effected in im 
when we are helped (atijuramur) by thu lbJy Spirit.* The 
same alteration, atijurari,' la made in pit. 20. lie prepared the 
Leipzig Interim in the huiuc spirit : ‘ Although Hod does not 
Justify men through their merits, JieverlheJess the merciful 
God does not act on man us on a block but* draws him ho that 
his will co-opu rates, provided ho has conn* to years of dis- 
cretion. ’ 

Melanchthon’s position is clearly slated in the 
revised edition of tiis Loci (published in )5&1) in a 
sentence that became famous and stereotyped in 
after controversy : 

• In hoc excmplo videmus conjuiigl bus eausas, verbiini, 
Spiritual winoLiim ut voluntatom mm rams otuwum, seel re* 
pugnantem inlinnitute suae*; or, iw ho expressed it in later 
edition a: ‘hie coumrrunt Ires eausao bonao aetionis, verbiini 
Dei, Hpiritus sauetus, ut huinatia voluntas assentions nee 
repugnant) verbo Doi. Posset onini exeutcre ut exeutit Saul sua 
ttpnnle, kciI cum mens uudions, an so HUstenaiiH 11011 rupugimt, 
non indulget ddliduutiue, sod adjuvant*} etiam Npiritu nuncio 
conulur nsHontiri iu hoc oert amine voluntas non <*st otiosa.’f 

There is little doubt tlmt Melanchtlion applies 
this to the act of conversion, and his view w as that 
the positive assent of the will was essential, 
although, as Herrlinger 3 points out, lie maintained 
at times that tlm help of the lioly Spirit was 
necessary to enable the will to accept the gospel. 3 
While ho does not make it at all times quite clear 
whether this assent was itself the result of the work- 
ing of God’s Spirit or due to the natural energy of 
tho will, yet lie seems certainly to maintain that 
something must be granted to the will itself, and 
hero is the point on which tho synergistic con- 
troversy hinges. This dubiety is noticeable also 
in some of liis followers. Ono of them, lV/.rlins, 
interprets bis master as teaching that the w ill w as 
a causa subordinnta, after the Holy Spirit in the 
Word had roused up tho soul. 4 

Latterly he defined the will after Erasmus as 
facultns applicandi ad sc yraliam, ami therefore 
the ditterence between the Haved ami the lost is 

1 Corp. Reform, xxi. 658. 

2 Die Theologie Afelanchthons, Gotha, 1870. 

8 fleo I. A. Dtirncr, A System of Christian Doctrine, iv. 171. 

4 See Luthardt, p. 189. 
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ultimately duo not to election— for even God fore- 
saw something in the elect which conditioned His 
election— nor to reprobation, but to man himself. 
The difficulty whicn confronted Melanchthon was 
just to determine what constitutes responsibility, 
and, even if his solution is defective and open to 
verbal criticism, as it certainly is, it is a merit 
that he recognizod the problem in its seriousness 
and that he triod to solve it on moral grounds. 

Melanchthon’s synergism also affected his 
practical outlook. To those who defended civil 
and social outrage because they wore sinners, and 
would remain sinners unless changed by a divine 
act which they could do nothing to initiate, lie 
sternly said that man in spite of original sin had 
liberty in outward actions, the reason could control 
the will, and the will the bodily movements. No 
man could say, like the servant of Zeno, that he 
was compelled to sin by fate. It is clear that his 
soul loathed this Maniclueism, as he called it, and 
his safeguarding of predestination from those who 
so understood it was clamantly demanded by the 
circumstances of the age and of many ages since. 
It is surely as immediate a datum of Christian 
experience that the sinner is responsible for his sin 
tis that he ascribes liis salvation to God’s grace. 

Melanchthon did not take a prominent part In the Majoristic 
controversy, which arose over George Major’s statement that 
'good works are necessary (or holiness,’ hut by various utter- 
ances he Indicated that, whilst maintaining the Lutheran 
position that Justification Is of grace alone, ho was anxious to 
show that a holy life was the inevitable consequence and the 
test of the reality of a justified life. Atnsdorf’s statement that 
'good works are harmful to holiness' he characterised us a 
'lewd saying ' (unjfdtigo lied e). 1 

4 , The synergistic controversy.— Melanchtlion's 
statements concerning free will were ambiguous 
and so hesitating that men, accustomed to the 
breezy statements of Luther on the same subject, 
felt as if he attributed to the will more than he 
actually expressed, and his acceptance of Erasmus’s 
formula gave this feeling a colour of truth. 
Lu ther on this point was delinito : 

'In geistlichen und gottlichen Sachcn was der Seelen Hcil 
botrlfft da tet der Mention wio die SalzHanle, wio Loth’s Weih, ja 
wie ein Klofcz und Stein, wio eln todfc IJiltl, das weder Augen 
noch Mund weder Sinn noeli Horz brauchut.’ a 

What Luther advocated witli zeal Melanchthon 
admitted with reserve. Controversy was therefore 
inevitable, and it broke out violently, occasioned 
by two disputations of PfeHinger , 8 a Leipzig pro- 
fessor and disciple of Melanchthon. 

He tried to answer the question why one man under the 
preaching of the Word became converted and another did not, 
und the decisive factor, he maintained, was that one willingly 
assented and the other did not. The difference cannot bo 
attributed to a difference in the activity of the divine will : 
therefore the difference lies in man himself. We must there- 
fore attribute & cortain synergy to our will. Man even now in 
his fallen state is not as a statue or a stone, nor is he purely 
passive, for, if that wuro the ease, there would be no difference 
between the pious and the impious, the elect and the damned, 
Saul and David. God would become a respecter of persons and 
the author of contumacy in the impious and the damtiod. On 
the other hand, the human will has not the ]>ower to effect 
spiritual motions without the help of the Holy Spirit, but the 
Holy Spirit moving through the Word of God, and the mind 
thinking, and the will not resisting but complying under the 
Spirit’s influence — these are the causes which concurrently 
produce conversion. 

Pfeffingcr’s defence and explanation of Melanch- 
thon’e viewH called forth violent opposition 
especially from Amsdorf and Flacius. The former 
(see abovo) said that, according to Pfeflinger, 
man oould prepare and equip himself for con- 
version by the natural powers of his free will 
without the aid of the Holy Spirit. Verbally this 
was very unjust, but essentially it bad an element 
of truth in it. Flacius appealed to Luther’s words 
and declared that man was worse than a stock or 

1 Corp. Reform, ix. 407. 
a Enarr. in Ps. xc. 

* Prtrporttionet de libero arbitrio And Qwestiunes quinque de 
libertatc voluntatis humanas , Leipzig, 1505. 


stone because he offered resistance to God’s Spirit. 
The will therefore does not co-operate ; it opposes 
and resists. Every one knows that this criticism* 
though infelicitously expressed, is in touch with 
reality and spoken out of personal experience. As 
regards regeneration, man is absolutely passive— 
ho is spiritually dead ; the imago of God is not 
only wholly obliterated, but is transformed into 
the image of Satan. Man thus contributes 
nothing positive to his own conversion ; any 
contribution of his is negative and resisting. 

Pfeflinger replied to Amsdorf and incidentally 
mentioned Flacius. He declared himself more 
explicitly as holding that the unconverted will had 
the power of either obeying or resisting God’s 
ofler in His Word. Thus the controversy raged, 
the new university of Jena contending for the old 
position of Luther and violently opposing the 
synergistic movement, which was stoutly advocated 
by the faculties of Leipzig and Wittenberg. At 
last, at the instigation of Flacius, an attempt was 
made to silence opposition by authority. John 
Frederick II., Elector of Saxony, was appealed to, 
and by his command a Book of Confutation and 
Condemnation of all prevalent heresies was 
published at Jona in 1559. Of its nine divisions 
the sixth was devoted to the refutation of 
synergism. Those who taught that man had 
power in his will to co- operate with the grace of 
God in conversion were stigmatized as over- 
throwers of the grace of God. It was false to 
maintain that man can do anything by his free will 
in accepting or rejecting grace. Human nature 
is wholly adverse from God and hostile to God and 
is subjected to the tyranny of sin and Satan. 

In a similar strain the orthodox Lutherans — 
Amsdorf, Wigand, Tilman Ilesshusen, etc.— spoke 
and wrote against synergism and deduced this 
anthropology from their predestinarian views, the 
last-named saying that, in one respect, 

‘ God did not wish that all men should be saved, for He did 
not elect alL God’s will acts in one uniform way on men just 
oa on stocks and stones.’ 1 

Melanchthon raised his voice against this deter- 
ministic delirium and declared that it is absurd to 
talk of conversion until the will consents, that to 
reject God’s grace is an act of will and not an act 
of God, and that human nature had at least powor 
in outward actions. An attempt was made to 
make the book binding on teachers and preachers, 
but without success. Even in Jena, the citadel 
of orthodoxy, Pastor Hugel refused to read the 
document from the pulpit, and Strigel raised his 
voice on the synergistic side. Both Strigel and 
Hugel were imprisoned, and it looked as if 
synergism were doomed in Jena, for the university 
was strengthened in the orthodox interest by the 
appointments of Wigand and Judex to professorial 
chairs and by the recall of Muslims, all of whom 
were strong champions of orthodoxy. However, 
the prisoners were set freo after an imprisonment 
of less than six months, and a further attempt 
was made to settle the dispute by public dis- 
cussion. This disputation lasted from 2nd until 
8 th Aug. 1500, and occupied thirteen sittings. 
The interest for us centres in the positions de- 
fended and refuted regarding free will and God’s 
grace. 

To begin with, Strigel maintained that the 
substance and qualities of human nature were 
not obliterated by the fall nor altered, but only 
hindered in their activity. His position he maae 
clear by a curious physical illustration. 

A magnet, he Baid, cannot attract iron when smeared with 
onion-juico, yet it retains its inagnetio properties, and it oon 
attract though smeared with goat’s blooa. It is the same 
magnet in both cases, but its activity » hindered in the one 

1 See Luthardt, p. 241. 
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0 Me and not In the other. So by the (all man’s nature is not 
destroyed, but only weakened. He is like him who (ell among 
thieves between Jerusalem and Jericho, halMead, or like one 
weakened by disease but not dead like a oorpse. 

Strigel is here aiming at a distinction which 
satisfies many theologians— that between formal 
freedom and material freedom or that between 
natural ability and moral ability, a distinction 
largely used by Jonathan Edwards Dut in currency 
before his day. 1 According to this distinction, 
man does what ho pleases and wills what he 
pleases. That is the very meaning of will— it is 
not compelled from without ; but, though man has 
this natural ability, as a matter of fact he does not 
will the good spiritually simply because he does 
not want to— he lacks moral ability. 

Seeberg contends that Strigel was groping after 
this distinction, but did not adequately express it. s 
That is certainly true of him at this Weimar 
disputation. He did not make his meaning clear, 
but afterwards he distinguished very clearly 
between efficacict (SCvajus) or facultas, on the one 
hand, and capacitas or aptitudo , on the other. 
Man has lost the first through the fall, and the 
Holy Spirit restores to the will the Mvafut or 
efficacy or faculty of believing, which was lost by 
the fall. At this disputation, however, Strigel did 
not go so far as that. When asked by Flacius if 
the human will co-operated with the Holy Spirit 
before conversion or only after, he hesitated and 
said that to him conversion was not a point but a 
line, not the beginning of the Christian life but the 
whole of it. 

It is evident from reading the disputation that 
Strigel really wished to attribute power to the 
will, but at the same time to ascribe the chief 
place to the Holy Spirit— so that synergism is an 
unfortunate term to ubo of factors that cannot be 
equated. IIo repeated the Melanchthonian for- 
mula: * Concurrunt in conversione haec tria: 
Spiritus sanctus inovens corda, vox Dei, voluntas 
hominis quae voci divinae assentitur,’ a sentence 
which is ambiguous ; and on this point no decision 
could be reached. On the other hand, Flacius 
went so far as to say that the very substance of 
the soul was altered by the fall and by sin, and 
that therefore man was purely passive, or active 
only in hostility to God. Peace could not be 
restored by public controversy. In a few months 
the party of the Illyrian was driven from the 
country, and Flacius, a man of undoubted erudition, 
died in his fifty-fifth year at Frankfort-on- Main. 
Strigel also left and died in Heidelberg at the 
early age of forty-live. 

5. The Formula of Concord. — After various 
unsuccessful attempts at a solution of this and 
other disputes the Formula of Concord * appeared, 
and, as it became an authoritative standard of the 
Lutheran Church, its position on this topic must 
be stated here. 

The problem is dealt with in artt. 1 and 2 of the 
Formula , and, while no personal names are men- 
tioned, the views of contending parties are very 
clearly kept in mind. In tho 1st art., dealing witn 
original sm, a clear distinction is drawn between 
actual transgressions (actualia delicta) and the here- 
ditary sickness of the soul. Man’s nature is in all 
its parts poisoned by inherited sin, and for this 
condition man is guilty and condemned by God’s 
law, so that by nature men are the children of 
wrath, and from this state they can be Baved only 
by the benefits of Christ’s merit. How this cor- 
ruption is transmitted is described. God creates 
every soul afresh, but because of physical genera- 
tion from corrupted seed the hereditary disease of 

1 It Is used by Twisse, Howe, end very dearly by Isaao Watts, 
the famous hymn-writer. 

* Lehrbueh der Dogmenguoh., Leipzig, 1895-08, 1L 856. 

8 See BRS UL 849. 
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sin is propagated. Yet God is not the author of 
sin in either its origin or its development, nor is 
man’s substance converted into sin. Original sin 
is not to be identified with the essence of man. A 
clear distinction must be made between our nature 
(which was created, and which is daily preserved, 
by God), in which original sin dwells, and that 
original sin itself which dwells in our nature. To 
teach otherwise is Manichaism, not Christianity. 
This is further corroborated by the fact that the 
Son of God, according to His human nature, is con- 
substantial with us, His brethren. He took our 
nature, but it was sinless in Him. Further, God 
in sanctifying men purifies them from sin, accept- 
ing them for Christa sake. He gives them grace, 
but He has eternal hostility towards sin itself. 
Moreover, if original sin were the substance of the 
soul, the doctrine of the resurrection of believers 
would be null and void. Thus the Formula dis- 
poses of the Flacian error. Yet, whilo all this is 
so, man before God in his actual fallen state is 
truly and spiritually dead in all his faculties, as 
far as spiritual good is concerned. Strigel’s illus- 
tration of the magnet will not do. Man is not 
simply surroundoa by outward hindrances; lie 
cannot do anything, however small, in his natural 
state in regard to spiritual things. Ho has not 
the capacity 1 in rebus spiritualibus aliquid in- 
ch oandi, operandi aut cooperandi.’ 

In the 2nd art., in which we have an attempt at 
an analytical solution, the relation of man’s powers 
to the Holy Spirit is set forth. In fallen man 
before conversion there does not remain the 
smalloat spark (‘ ne sointillula quidem ’) of spiritual 
power by which he can prepare himself for appre- 
hending God’s grace, or for applying or accommo- 
dating it to himself. Rather lie resists it. Man 
is capable certainly of being converted. He is still 
a reasonable creature, but as regards any real 
initiative 1 hao in parte detorior est trunco, quia 
voluntati divinae rebellis est et ini miens.’ He lias 
a capacity for conversion, but a passive one, and 
his conversion is purely a work of tho Holy Spirit. 
At the same time it is stated that man by natural 
reason and will has somehow power to live a decent 
outward life. Thus the Formula qf Concord , while 
strongly opposing the strange view of Flacius as 
regards tho substance of the soul of fallen man, at 
the same time as strongly opposes the view which 
would give any power to the will in initiating con- 
version. Of Melanchthon’s throe causes it makes 
the Holy Spirit alone the efficient cause, the will 
and nature of man being only a subject to be con- 
verted, while the Word of God preached or read is 
the means through which the Spirit works. Great 
Btress is laid on tne Word of God as the means of 
the Spirit’s working. Thus God softens men’s 
hearts, draws them, and reveals to them their sin ; 
and, realizing His anger, they feel in their heart 
contrition which makes them attend to tho promises 
of the gospel, and so faith (‘sciiitillula ndei’) is 

uickened in their soul and 4 hoc inodo Spiritus 

anctus qui haec omnia operatur in cor mittitur.’ 

Thus the Formula of Concord unhesitatingly 
rejects synergism. In conversion the real agent is 
the Holy Ghost, the assent of the will is not a 
cause, but is itself an effect of tho Spirit’s working 
through the Word. Co-operation may be spoken 
of after conversion, but even then wo must not 
think of God’s Spirit and man’s will as if they were 
like horses drawing a load and working side by 
side. God’s Spirit in the converted man works on 
and through the will. 

6. The Reformed position as regards synergism. 
— The problem of the relation of man’s nature to 
the grace of God was agitated in the Lutheran 
Church after the Formula of Concord and has been 
a subject of dispute down to the present day. 
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In the Reformed Church the same problem 
arose, though it was approached somewhat differ- 
ently. The distinctive feature of the Calvinistic 
system is its logical consistency ; every doctrine is 
discussed not only by itself but in the light of the 
whole. The supremo regulative principle in Calvin- 
ism is the sovereignty of God ; and, when man’s 
regeneration was viewed in the light of this prin- 
ciple, it was recognized that God’s grace acted 
differently on men who are regenerated and on 
those who are not. That is obvious, but whence 
the difference ? It was due to the determination of 
God. God, who hod elected some, did so not as a 
bare matter of decree or quiescent foreknowledge 
or fortuitously waiting on their faith, but ener- 
getically through a series of efficient means— the 
redemptive mission of His Son, the preaching of 
the Word, the irresistible working of the Holy 
Spirit j and these were effective all along the line 
in the cose of the elect, leading them from spiritual 
death to grace and glory. Now, in the case of the 
unregenerAted it was a sufficient proof that this 
divine redemptive causality had no place, that it 
failed in this link of regeneration. It was non- 
existent here ; therefore it was wholly non- 
existent. God did not elect them ; the redemption 
of His Son was not purposively undertaken or 
efficaciously operative in their case. Thus the 
question of the will is so cm bedded in the logical 
coherence of the system that to moot it is to raise 
the questioTi of the validity of the system /lb a 
whole, and that is what happened in the case of 
Arminius, and especially — for Arminius himself did 
not attribute regenerating power to the will — in 
the case of his followers Simon Bisehop(Episcopius), 
Philippus van Limborch, and others. The objec- 
tions to Calvinism, as far as the subjeot of this 
article is concerned, were directed mainly against 
what was called irresistible grace and the extent 
of the Atonement. 

The Arminians— for we may leave the Socinians 
out of account ; W. Robertson Smith has aptly de- 
scribed them as ‘ Pelagians of the intellect’— held 
that grace worked similarly on all, the difference 
from which conversion arose being due not to 
God’s grace but to man’s own will. To them irre- 
sistible grace (or, more properly, efficacious grace) 
meant necessity, and so the responsibility for the 
final damnation of the lost fell on God. Again, 
they maintained that by the Atonement the possi- 
bility of salvation was opened to all, and they vehe- 
mently rejected the doctrine of the eternal repro- 
bation of some, as Wesley so strenuously did 
afterwards. The Synod of Dort attempted to 
settle the problem, but in the Reformed Church 
as in the Lutheran it keeps constantly emerging. 
Here even more than in the Lutheran Church, 
which diffidently refrained from applying predes- 
tination theories to its anthropological and escha- 
tological views, 1 the problem is an acute one, 
for the question of God's moral character is raised, 
and it is from this quarter, rather than from the 
sphere of religious psychology, that the opposition 
emerges, and here its strength lies. Hence we find 
that Calvinistic apologetie has largely been a 
defence against what is regarded as misunderstand- 
ings, perversions, and unwarrantable inferences. 

In regard to efficacious graoe the Calvinist did 
not mean that God’s grace did violence to the 
human will by outward or inward compulsion, or 
that it altered the nature of the will as suoh, 
which always has worked and does work volun- 
tarily, but that grace affected the disposition of 
man in suoh a way that the resistance of the 
will was changed into obedience. It was not the 
obedience of the will that made graoe effica- 
cious, but muoh more the effloacy of grace that 

> Of. alto th* Thlrtr-nln* Articles of the Anglican Church. 


made the will not only in act bnt in disposition 
obedient. 

Some Calvinists, notably the school of Samar, 
agreed with the Annin ians that the Atonement 
was intended for all mankind ; but the Arminians 
contended further that it is left to the free will of 
man either to concur with or to reject this intention. 
The Calvinists felt that, while this opened a possi- 
bility of salvation to all, it made salvation certain 
for none; the Atonement thus became itself a 
contingency rather than a reality, and they could 
not understand a purpose of God which could thus 
be frustrated. To leave the future of mankind 
hanging on the slender thread of the free will— even 
if that thread was not itself an illusion — seemed 
too preoarious to be consistent with a purposive 
God, and rendered the Bolvation of the regenerate 
itself problematic, a denial of the perseverance of 
the saints. Hence the position that the Atone- 
ment was meant for those that are saved or to be 
saved, and that grace is efficacious in the case of 
the elect ; and so the empirical fact that some are 
not saved is itself a proof that in God’s secret pur- 
pose the Atonement was not meant for them. 

Here also, as in the Lutheran Church, and as in 
the internal disputes on this question between the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists in the Church of Rome, 
as well as in the disputes between Rome and 
Reformers on this point, we see the question at 
issue in spite of many cross currents in the dis- 
cussion itself. The Calvinistic and Arminian 

E roblem is even more illuminating than the 
lUtheran because it is more conscious of the per- 
vasive nature of the issue. It is a matter not of 
anthropology simply, but of theology in all its 
bearings. A survey of the discussion, in spite of 
the changed outlook of our own day, reveals the 
palpable dangers on either side and at least 
teaches us where we are not to search for an ade- 
quate solution. 

The problem is not an accident of history, but a 
fundamental problem of thought, perhaps the 
problem which goes deepest of all— the relation 
between God and man. It goes deeper and higher 
than the question of man’s place in nature or man’s 
place in history ; it is the question of man’s place 
in relation to God. 

7. Conclusion.— What, then, is the significance 
of the synergistic controversy for modern Christi- 
anity ? It is evident that many of the preconcep- 
tions accepted by both parties alike, whether we 
look at the discussion as handled by Augustine 
and Pelagius, by Flacius and Melanchthon, by 
Calvin ana Arminius, or by Jansenist and Jesuit, 
are antiquated. Tho march of natural scienoe has 
raised afresh the whole question of the nature of 
man, and the problem is now whether man’s nature 
can be explained from below as a development of 
life in general. Alongside of the activity of 
science has gone a prodigious wealth of philosophi- 
cal speculation dealing with the nature of man, 
his place in the universe, and the value of his experi- 
ence and his ideals. The profound changes also in 
the structure of society, the emergence of demo- 
cratic ideas, and the consequent application of 
new categories in the explanation of the signifi- 
cance of human life have changed the outlook con- 
siderably. The more direct activities of Christi- 
anity itself, its vast missionary ideals and efforts, 
the investigations into the psychology of the Chris- 
tian life, the insight into what is permanent in 
Christian experience as distinct from what is acci- 
dental or subsidiary— in short, the main currents 
of modern thought and life— have poured through 
Christian theology till the old landmarks are sub- 
merged, and history and reflexion alone make us 
certain that the unity of experience is & reality 
and that the problems of the spirit change not. 
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however much the outlook may change. It 1 a on 
this changed background and in the light of these 
tendencies that the problem of synergism can 
alone be approaohed. 

(a) Modern Christianity in all its schools has 
had to fight against a naturalistic conception of 
man. From this point of view we oan appreciate 
the emphasis laid oy the early Greek theologians 
on maxi’s freedom. Whatever may be thought of 
their view of freedom, the important point is that 
as against fatalism Christianity asserts that free- 
dom has a real meaning as applied to man. So all 
Christian schools to-day, whether they be histori- 
cally affiliated with Augustine or Pelagias, em- 

S hasize freedom as against physical necessity or 
irect determinism. Freedom has a meaning in 
regard to man that it has not in regard to matter. 
It is necessary to be dear on this point because 
naturalistic necessitarians too often claim the 
Augustinian and the Calvinist as on their side, 
whereas they are working on a different level of 
experience altogether. This is brought out dearly 
by the following considerations. 

(1) According to Calvinism and Arminianism 
alike, man wob originally created in the image of 
God, and his final end is ‘ to glorify God and to 
enjoy Him for ever.’ This is deeper than any 
change brought about by sin and subsists os an 
inalienable characteristic of human nature. 

1 A lady once said to me. "The more I see of myself. I see 
nothing so properly mine as my sin." 1 said to her. Well, 
you do not see deep enough. There Is something far more 
properly yours than your aln ; and your sin is Improperly yours. 
It is a blot in your being, which, if you do not get Quit of it, 
will never oease to be unnatural to you. No ; the image of 
God is more properly youn, though you had no share in the 
production of it.*’ 1 

(2) It has always been held that man is re- 
sponsible for hiB sin. He has formal freedom, nor 
can he ever become a non-moral being in the sense 
that he can become non-voluntary in his actions or 
place himself beyond the claims of the moral law 
on his character. Whatever his actual condition 
due to sin, these things hold true. His reason, 
conscience, and will always act rationally, morally, 
and volitionally. Again, the question here is not 
whether we agree with the content of this nature 
as explained by different schools of Christian 
thought. We may consider that the Arminian 
view gives too much, and the Calvinistio view too 
little, real freedom; but the important point is 
that from the general Christian standpoint man is 
not explicable in terms of mechanism, however 
subtle or refined in form. The synergistic con- 
troversy has no meaning either for opponent or for 
defender if the naturalistic view of man is true. 
The theory of T. H. Green 1 as to the relation of 
the character to volitions is simply Calvinistic 
psychology in a philosophical dress, but its whole 
motive is to overthrow the naturalistic conception 
of man. 

(6) Synergism beoomes a real problem when 
man's freedom is viewed in the light of God’s 
activity. We are so aooustomed to defending 
liberty against material necessity in our age that 
we are apt to forget that the real problem of free- 
dom emerges on the religious plane. What mean- 
ing and content are we to give to man's freedom, 
not now as against nature, but as against God 
Himself ? Two main streams of thought emerge 
in history on this question. 

(1) The Pelagian, looking almost exclusively at 
man's free power of initiative, became jealous even 
of God's interference. Man on this view is a bare 
individual and largely, if not wholly, his own 
creator. His sin is a bare act of will, undetermined 
by what went before and unaffected by what comes 
John Duaotn, Colloquia PsripoUt(c&, Edinburgh, 1871, p. 

* Prolegomena, to Bthict, Oxford, 1888. 


after. His will is his unconditionally, for the 
character is the result of acts of will ; but an act of 
will oan alter it easily. His merit is his own, and 
his salvation is his own. God never gets inside 
the adytum of man’s free spirit, and free will is 
primarily the power of choosing between alter- 
natives. 

(2) To the Augustinian the problem was far 
more complicated. He recognized that man was 
organically related to the past. The influences of 
the past affect his will and disposition and char- 
acter. He does not begin as a moral neutral or 
moral unit. Sin is more than a bare act of will. 
When a man becomes self-consciouB, it is there not 
simply as the result of a wrong choice, but as the 
fruit of a vitiated disposition and itself a source of 
vitiation. The characteristic of moral awakening 
is the disoovery of our bondage. We become 
conscious of our need of freedom more than of the 
fact that we are free. The interposition of God is 
not regarded as a violation of freedom, but wel- 
comed as Hie restorer and Buocourer of true freedom 
itself, which to the Augustinian meant acting in 
accordance with the highest. This deeper view of 
man led Augustine to the certainty of pre-individ- 
ual iniquity— racial evil —as it leu Kant to posit 
a supra-temporal fall. Objections may be raised 
to phrases like original sin, the guilt of Adam’s 
transgression, the fall of Adam, supra-temporal 
fall, and it is right to aim at verbal accuracy if 
possible, but it is essential that the repudiation of 
inadequate phraseology should not be accompanied 
by the rejection of the realities bodied forth by 
inaccurate phrases. 

We have the same tendencies in philosophy in 
our day represented by pluralism in its many forms 
and by absolute idealism. The former is so alive 
to the importance of the individual that in its 
extreme and logical forms it makes the individual 
eternal a parte ante, and, if God is recognized, it 
is as a primus inter pares ; the Jattor is so conscious 
of the claims of God that it tends to annihilate 
the personal life of the individual a parte post. 
The problem as to how a man can act against 
God’s will is insoluble intellectually, and the 
Calvinist has great difficulty, in spite of his insist- 
ence on man’s accountability ana God's holiness, 
in saving himself from the pitfall of pantheism 
where sin is factorized into something different 
from what it is to the conscience. Yet, howover 
sinful man’s state may be, however the sinner may 
be alive to the deep-seated nature and wide extent 
of this disease, he accepts responsibility for it as 
his. He cannot devolve the responsibility on 
Adam or on circumstances. That is the moral 
attitude. The intellect may attempt to explain 
sin either scientifically as a residuum from our 
animal origin or philosophically as due to finitude 
or as a necessary stage in our development; but 
every explanation that explains away the moral 
attitude is itself unsatisfactory. Pantheism, 
material, philosophical, or theological, suffers 
shipwreck on the conscience. But, on the other 
hand, though we are compelled to recognize centres 
of activity acting contrary to God's will, it is im- 
possible to give them the self-subsistence that wo 
give to God. Even in sinning they depend on Him 
and are within the scope of Hib control. The 
Christian doctrine of creation— creation in time, 
for creation has no other meaning in regard to 
dependent beings — saves from pantheism and 
pluralism alike. While all subsist in God, person- 
alities have a limited power of self-antagonism to 
God, but they do not compel God to disown Ilia 
character as Source and responsible sustainer of 
ail. He creates personalities with the capacity to 
create themselves. Their endowments and facul- 
ties, which vary bo much as regards both individuals 
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and races, which are also so clearly dependent 
on their historical setting, are of Goa. It is this 
inalienable immanence of God that accounts for 
the presence of high ideals among men however 
sinful, for the unrest and lack of harmony in the 
life of man of which Pascal speaks so eloquently, 
and it is this that makes salvation possible and 
essential. The Augustinian tended to view man’s 
original constitutive nature as made in God’B image 
as an affix of an ideal human ancestor, and to leave 
man as he now is nothing but his sinful organic 
relations. A logical distinction was made an 
absolute distinction in rerum natura. The divine 
imago in man was practically regarded as a fulgor 
appearing once in Adam for a brief space, but now 
no more ; but sin has meaning only when the in- 
alienable immanence of God in man is fully re- 
cognized. The Church has never agreed to the 
Flacian view of human nature as itself sin ; but its 
language has often been perilously near it, and, 
when it has, protests have been raised, as in New 
England, where the amiable qualities of man have 
been emphasized until the need of salvation has 
been minimized or evaporated. On the ground, 
then, of man's original creation, we understand 
that man has freedom which, alas, has been 
exercised against God Himself, though given by 
God and intended by Him to coincide joyfully with 
His own. 

How to reconcile God’s holy omnipotence and 
foreknowledge with this human fact seemB an in- 
soluble problem. We must give content to God’s 
predestinating activity ; it is not enough to posit 
a quiescent, non-interfering divine knowledge ; 
otherwise there is no guarantee of the ultimate 
succeBB of God’s purposes. But, on the other hand, 
we must not look on God’s absolute decrees as the 
moral cause of sin or as acting mechanically in 
man, and certainly not as an insurmountable 
barrier to the recovery of his true freedom, and 
that in a moral way. 

The synergist fought against a view of God 
which made Him in the case of some men the 
obstacle to salvation, withholding His grace from 
some, and making remedial provision only for 
some ; and in this the synergist was right. Here 
again the Christian doctrine of the new creation is 
the safeguard. God is not only inalienably im- 
manent in man by virtue of the first creation ; He 
is also redomptively active in man through Christ. 
The Calvinist is mainly right in his psychology of 
conversion. 

God’s grace is efficiently active, and the consent 
of the will is the result of that activity ; yet He 
is active in harmony with man’s true being, and 
man’s consent is voluntary. Man does not simply 
accept the offer of grace by the power of his un- 
aided will and so convey it into the soul. His will 
is never unaided; grace comes into the soul as 
a power of God moulding the will itself. The 
acceptance itself is not the cause of its presence. 
The supremacy of grace and its efficiency is main- 
tained by the religious consciousness on self-ex- 
amination, but the aooeptance itself is an act of 
will. 

The miracle here also is not that a man’s will 
should be effectually motived to harmonize with 
God’s redemptive activity; the miracle is that 
some men should resist even this. It is not to be 
thought that their resistance is due to the fact 
that God withholds or withdraws His gracious 
activity or that He uses it only gingerly. The 
gospel offer is to all, even the Calvinist says, and 
1 1 is a bona fide offer ; it is more, for the cost to 
God— what we mean by the Atonement— is so real 
and so great that the aotivity of God is an energy 
penetrating into man. Goa does not deal witn 
the sinner simply in the way of punishing him ; ! 


He deals with him in a redemptive way. How can 
this fact of man’s resistance, again, be reconciled 
with God’s omnipotence in grace? Many, like 
Schleiermaoher, find refuge in final universal 
salvation, in a probation extending beyond this 
life. But God’s omnipotence is a reality which 
recognizes now man's power of resistance because 
it values man’s freedom. This resistance does not 
annihilate the divine omnipotence, nor does it rob 
God of His character as Creator and Redeemer, 
were the resistance to be eternal. 

The value of synergism is in its denials. It is 
wrong to regard God’s activity as doing violence 
to this initiative of man. The weakness of syner- 
gism is that it tends to regard this activity of man 
as separate from God to begin with ana as only 
co-operating with God. The relation between 
them is more intimate. God Himself is present 
from the outset in this freedom ; and when, as in 
Christian experience, the soul awakens to the 
presence of God, then it is felt that God has done 
so much in Christ, and is doing bo much, that it 
is joyfully acknowledged that the will’s power iB 
His, and the renewal of it is His work. Salvation 
is not an acquisition of the will bo much os the 
welcome deliverance and liberation of the whole 
personality. Religion in its strength emphasizes 
God, and m bo doing frees man into the liberty of 
joyful service. 
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D. Mackenzie. 

SYNODS.— Sea Councils and Synods. 

SYRIANS (or Aramaeans).—!. General intro- 
duction.— The Hebrew * Aram’ is rendered in the 
LXX by Ivola, 4 Syria.’ We may therefore take it 
for granted that originally the words * Aramaeans’ 
and * Syrians’ were synonymous. At a later time 
‘Syrian* and 'Assyrian* were used indiscrimin- 
ately ; ’AwiJpiof = 2upios =* . 1 According to 

Gn 10 s , Aram was one of the five sons of Shorn, 
and, according to Gn 10*. Aram was the father 
of Uz, Hul, Gather, and Mash. The Aramaeans, 
or Syrians, are therefore Semites. 

A complete study of the Aramaeans would include 
that of all the races whose languages, manners, 
and religions come within the Syrian scope. But 
our purpose here is to consider only the pagan 
Aramaeans. We shall not touch upon Western 
(i.e. Biblical) Aramaean, represented by several 
quotations preserved in the OT and the NT, nor 
tne Egyptian papyri and ostraka, particularly 
those of Elephantine, nor the Jewish dialects 

i Of. T. Noldeke, in Hermes, v. 11870] 448 ff. 
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represented by the Targums, the Megilloths, and 
the Jerusalem Talmud, nor Samaritan, nor the 
fragments of Christo-Palestinian literature. All 
those are of the greatest importance from the 
general Aramaean point of view, religious as well 
as philological, but are outside the scope of this 
article. The same remark applies to the different 
branches of Eastern Aramaean, which includes the 
Babylonian Talmud, the literature, language, 
and religion of the Manichaeans, Mandaeans, and 
llarranians [qa. v. ). We shall also leave untouched 
the study of Syriac (language and literature) and 
the chief Neo- Aramaean (Christian) dialects. 

The best known of the pagan Aramaeans are 
the Palmyrenes ( q.v.) f the Nabataeans (y.v.)i and 
the Syrians of Damascus and of the region north 
of Syria. We get our information on these races 
from the OT, ancient inscriptions, and Latin and 
Greek coins and documents/ 

The ethnic arami, *9*3!$, 'Anmean/ is found In 2 K 6 s0 , 
Gn 26*o, Dt 20*. its fem. is aramiia , mini* In 1 Oh 7**. The 
plur. is aramim, in 2 K 9 1 ®. The oomwpondinff 
Greek of the LXX is respectively jSalovifX rov Xvpov rrjv 
Metron-orafuaf, aSiXfify Aaflhr rov Xvpov (Gn 25 s0 ), etc. ; r) Xvpa 
aCh7l4);ol2vpoi(2K^r 

The adverb 'P'jk, arami , * In Aramnan,’ is translated by the 
LXX Xvpt ari In Is 8flU p 2 K 18 s8 , Dn 2*, 2 Ea 47. 

The OT gives the following information on the 
pagan Aramaeans. 

Aram $oba ( Zobah\ OIK (LXX i V Xvplav XovjSa), in 
1 S 1447, 2 S 8* «*«•, 10®* 8, 1 K 11 s * •*-. This expression means 
an Aramnan state in the north of Canaan or Its capital. The 
town of Zobah was situated in Lebanon, according to 1 Oh 18*. 

Aram Ma’aka ( Maaohah X npgp (LXX lx Xvpiir Maa**), 

in 1 Oh 19°, means a territory at the foot of Mount Hermon 
(Jos 181*). The name of the people is Ma’akati (Maachathites), 
; according to Dt 814, the Ma’akati dwelt beyond the 
kingdom of Og ; they were not included in the conquest of the 
descendants of Manaaseh (of. Jos 12* 18U, 2 S 23*4). 

Aram beth Rebob ( Beth Rehob), 3)rrpr J Q1|C (LXX ( Po4/3), 
in 2 S 10**8, was a small Aramnan or Syrian kingdom whioh 
supplied mercenaries to the sons of Ammon when fighting 
against Joab, King David’s general. They took to flight before 
Joab, who re-entered Jerusalem In triumph. Rehob is said to 
be in the north of Palestine, In the region of Laish, or Dan 
(J|T 18 s ®).* 

Aram Naharaim (Nahor), onqj D1|J (LXX «ir n jr Mraorro- 
ra/xiav), is identified by the LXX with Mesopotamia (Gn 24 10 , 
Dt 28®, Jg 3®, 1 Oh 19°), ‘Syria of the two rivers.’ This is a 
mistake. Naharaim means 1 country of the river,’ and corre- 
sponds to the N&rima of the Tel el-Amarna letters and to Nahrina 
in the Egyptian Inscriptions ; it extended along the two banks 
of the middle Euphrates.* At the time of the Khati the name 
Naharanna was given to the country lying between the Balikh 
and the Orontes.® 

Paddan Aram ( Padon-aram % D"]K (LXX U rfa M«r»- 
worautat Xvpi'afX In Gn 25*0 28*. ®-7 811* 8S» 89* etc. This term, 
'field of Aram (?),' perhaps refers to northern Mesopotamia.® 

2. Damascus .—^ ram Damisiq , oik (LXX 

Zupla AafMmcoO), in 2 8 8 M -, 1 Oh 18 M *, is Syria of 
Damascus, which came to the help of Hadadezer, 
king of Zobah ; David slew 22,000 Syrians and 
put garrisons in Syria of Damascus (Syria- 
Damasous). 

In the course of time Syria (Aram) comprised 
numerous divisions, the chief of which, besides 
those mentioned above from the Bible, were : 
Batania, or country of Bashan, Commagene with 
its capital Samosata, Cyrrhestice with Cyrrhus 
as capital, Chalybonitis with its capital Chalybon 
(HalepsAlep), Coele-Syria with Heliopolis (Baal- 
bek) as capital, Seleuoide, or Tetrapolis, with 
Seleucia. Antioch, Laodicea, and Apamea as 
principal towns, Chalcidice with its capital Chalcis 
(Rinnesrin), etc. In many cases we have not 
enough information about these divisions to treat 
them separately. The best plan will be to give a 

l Of. Nfildcke. * Dio Nomon dor orom. Notion und Sproohe,' 
In XDMO xx v. [1871] 118 if. 

■OL i. do Saulcy, Diet, topog. abrigi do la Term Saints, 
Porta, 1877, _p. 260. 

• Of. La Bible du contmaire , Porta, 1916, p. 28. 

4 Of. G. Mooporo, Hist, aneienne dot povplos do VOrtent 
elasoiguo, ii. 

• 0 1 La Biblo du oontonairo , p. 82 


rdsnmd of the details supplied by history, inscrip- 
tions, and other documents, grouping them round 
Damascus and the Damascene. 

The god who received most worship was H&dad, 
whose consort was 'the Syrian goddess,’ or 
Atargatis. This god was also called K&mAn or 
Ramm&n. These two names appear as early as 
8000 B.O. in the cuneiforms. This deity does not 
appear in Phoenician texts. Hadad is represented 
in the same way in Syria and Mesopotamia. He 
is the god of lightning and thunder ; he shakes 
the mountains; he is beneficent when he sends 
the rain which fructifies the earth ; he is the 
destroyer when he sends floods and inundations. 
According to the inscriptions of Senjirli, Hadad 
waB the first of the gods of northern Syria in 
the 8th cent. B.C. His chief sanctuary was at 
Hierapolis (Mabbog, Manbij), near the Euphrates. 
He was specially worshipped by the agricultural 
populations of Syria as the protoctor-god of the 
harvests. In time his cult became confused with 
that of the sun ; his head was then ornamented 
with rays ; this identification is particularly notice- 
able in Heliopolis (Baalbok), where the cult of 
Hadad and that of the sun are one and the same. 
In Roman times Hadad became Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus ; he received various local denominations 
(Dolichenus, Hadaranes, Heliopolitanus), bat be 
can always be recognized by the fact that he is 
represented with the bull or that he is mentioned 
along with his consort, the Syrian goddess 
Atargatis. A third personage is usually connected 
with these great gods, regarded as their son or 
their daughter. These three together form the 
triad known as the dii syri. They have sanctuaries 
in a great many Syrian towns— lihosus, Raphanere 
on tne Lebanon (in Grroco-Roman times). But 
the principal sanctuary of the Syrian gods, after 
Hierapolis, was Damascus, and the Bible mentions 
kings of Syria in the 9th cent. B.G. with theo- 
phorous names, such as Ben-Hodad, TabrimmOn. 
It is even possible that this cult of Hadad exercised 
a certain influence on some Israelite centres, which 
would explain the representation of Jahweh by 
a young bull. In Roman times Iladad became 
Jupiter Damascenus. In all probability Jupiter 
Heliopolitanus, the god of Heliopolis (Baalbek), 
should be identified with Hadad. 

The consort of Hadad is Atargatis, the great 
Syrian goddess— also under the names Allat and 
Venus— who muBt not be confused with Astarte. 
the Phoenician goddess. Coins of Hierapolis call 
her ’Ate or ’Atar’ate. She was represented with 
her head surrounded with rays. The symbol of 
Atargatis was composed of the crescent moon in 
conjunction with the solar disk. 

Besides the divine couple, Hadad and Atargatis, 
the Syrian pantheon included other deities, of 
secondary rank, several of whom had a purely 
local character. 

Reshef, or Rashuf, was the incarnation of 
thunder and lightning. He was often represented 
as a soldier armed with spear, mace, bow, and 
shield ; he carried on his helmet a gazelle’s head 
surmounted by two sharp horns. Reshef is also 
met with in Phoenicia and in Cyprus. He was 
in later times identified with Apollo. Some 
scholars regard him as a Phoenician rather than 
a Syrian deity. 

The inscriptions also mention Rekub-El, 1 the 
charioteer or El,’ who is probably an importation 
into Syria of the charioteer of the sun-god of the 
Assyrians. El was an important deity, but did 
not oocupy the first rank in the Syrian pantheon. 

Bel was worshipped in Syria, as in Assyria and 
among the other Semitic races. 

Alongside of sun-worship the Syrians devoted 
a very special cult to tne moon-god. Of two 
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Meir&b inscriptions (6th cent. B.C.) one mentions 
Sah&r, Shamash, Nikkal, and Nusk, the other 
omits Shamash, ‘the sun,’ and mentions only 
Sahar, Nikkal, and Nusk. Sahar, the moon-god, 
was the chief deity of Harrftn. His wife, Nikkal, 
corresponds to Nin-gal, ‘ the great lady,' wife of 
Sin, the Assyrian moon-god. Their son, Nnsk 
(Nnskn in Assyrian), represents fire, according 
to some scholars, and, according to others, he 
personifies the crescent moon. 1 

The stele of Teima (an oasis in the north of 
Arabia) names three Aramaean deities: *§altn, 
Singalla, and Ashira, gods of Teima.' Lagrange 1 
proposes to identify $alm with Salmn, the ‘ dark,' 
the dark planet, i.e. Saturn. According to other 
writers, tne word qalm, ‘image,' ‘statue, 1 means 
the idol of the local god {ba'al) of Teima ; Singalla 
is of Assyrian importation and denotes the great 
Sin; Ashira corresponds to the Asherah of the 
Canaanites. 

An inscription recently discovered by Pognon 
in the region of Aleppo, bat probably the oldest 
Syrian inscription, mentions not only Zakir, king 
of Hamath, and La’ ash, but also a new deity, the 
god Alar (800 R.O.). He is probably a local god, 
the genius loci of Hazrak, for in the continuation 
of tne text the important part is ascribed not to 
Alar but to Ba’al Snamain. 

Of the three Senjirli inscriptions that of Hadad, 
the oldest, mentions the goas Hadad, El, Reshef, 
Rekub-El, Shamash, who accorded to Panammu 
what he asked of them. Lagrange 1 oalls attention 
to the fact that no goddess figures in this list. 
The second inscription, called that of Panammu, 
dates from the reign of Tiglath-Pileser III. (764-727 
B.C.) and mentions the gods Hadad, El, Rekub-El, 
Shamash, and all the gods of Jadi. The third one, 
called that of Barrekub, dates from the same 
period, but does not mention any deity, except 
that Barrekub declares that, on aooount of his 
loyalty, his lord Rekub-El and his lord Tiglath- 
Pileser have placed him on his father’s throne. 

When Zenobia was taken captive to Rome, the 
cult of the Syrian gods penetrated to the great 
city with her (or before her). This fact is now 
duly established by the discovery of a sanctuary 
to Janicula in the gardens of the Sciarra villa. 
There we read inscriptions dedicated to the Syrian 
god Adad (Hadad) of Lebanon on a small white 
marble altar. There is also an inscription 
dedicated ‘ diis syria ' at Spalato. 3 4 
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3. The Nabataeans. —According to some scholars, 
the Nabataeans were Arabs who used Aramsean as 
their literary language ; according to others, on 

the contrary, they were pure Arameeans who in 
the oourse of their migrations minpled on the one 
side with the southern populations of Arabia, 
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while to the north they became masters of Trans- 
jordan as far as Damascus. The oldest Nabataean 
insoriptions (1st oent. B.O.) contain no Arabisms; 
afterwards, at the beginning of the 1st cent, of our 
era, Arab influence makes itself clearly felt, 
especially in the regions of Qegra and Medain 


The Nabataean sources now in our possession are 
insoriptions, which are published in the second 
part of CIS , and coins, which have been studied 
most recently by R. Dussaud and have revealed an 
almost unbroken succession of kings, from Obedas 
1 . (90 b.o.) to Maliohus m. (a.d. 106). But before 
these dates & Nabataean race was known which in 
312 b.g. was powerful enough to gain the victory 
against AntigonuB. After this victory the Nabat- 
eans, an essentially trading people, occupied the 
north of Arabia, tne country 01 Edom, and the 
Damascene. F. H. Vincent has gathered together 
all that is known about the pantheon of the Naba- 
teans ; they honoured the sun, to whom they built 
an altar on their houses, and to whom they offered 
libations and burned incense. The following are 
the principal deities. DUshara (Dus&rGs) seemed 
to occupy the first rank and to be the god of 
the king. Then came Allftt (fem. of Allah) and 
ManUthu or Manavat. The god Hobal belonged 
originally to Syria. Mutaba and HariBa are 
almost unknown. Qaysa was perhaps the ancient 
national god of the Edomites. The names of the 
goddesses Vagrah and Tada are from a doubtful 
reading as well as those of Nashbu and Elgfi. The 
Syrian god Ba’al Sham in was also adopted by the 
Nabataeans. The Nabataeans erected temples to 
their gods. The temple comprised a small building 
to contain the statue of the god, a sacred enclosure 
( haram ), votive stelie, and niches for the icons. 

Whether the Nabataeans were strongly Arama- 
ized Arabs or real Aramaeans, they gave a very 
large place in their ]>&ntheon to the deities ana 
cult-objects of Aramaean or Syrian origin. See, 
further, art. Nabateans. 
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4. The Palmyrenes.— See art Palmyrenes. 
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Syrian colt— In their pantheon, as in their 
igions praotioes, the Aramaans had naturally 
very close relations with the Asayro-Babylonian 
cults on the one hand and with those of Phoenicia 
and Canaan on the other. They practised the 
local agrarian cults, in conjunction with the wor- 
ship of sun, moon, and stars, preferably on high 
mountains or sharp mountain-peaks, regarded as 
the abode of the gods. They worshipped sacred 
trees (the tree of life) and plants. They also 
rendered worship to sacred springs, and Palmyra 
possessed a speciaUy consecrated river, whose Ty che 
was venerated. Certain sacred rivers had miracu- 
lous powers : if the offering sank to the bottom of 
the water, it was approved by the deity ,* if it 
floated, it was not approved. 

As among the rest of the Semites, sacred en- 
closures have been found among the Aramceans, 
known as haram , and much used among the Arabs. 
The boundaries of the haram were fixed by steles, 
several of which have been recovered during the 
course of excavation. 

We have little information concerning the after 
life among the Semites in general, ana the Ara- 
raceans in particular. Like the ancient Hebrews, 
they probably hod Sheol, the kingdom of the dead. 
From the Senjirli and Neirftb inscriptions, which 
are very important funerary texts, we learn that 
the Aramceans believed that a part of the dead 
person survived, called nevhesh , * soul.* It was a 
material principle, to which they had to offer food 
and drink. 

Among the most venerated objects of worship 
we must mention the sacred stones, or beetyls, 
which assumed various aspects. The presence of 
the god was materialized by a stone placed in the 
sacred enclosure. The inscription of Hadad shows 
that the Aramceans worshipped the neyib, a hewn 
stone or statue. A Palmyrenian inscription shows 
among the Arammans the use of the moyyebhah 
(y.v.), in the sense of ‘stele.* And they dis- 
tinguished between the funerary stele, nafsha , 

1 soul, 1 of pyramidal form, and tho votive stele, or 
mesjida (whence our word ‘mosaue,* through 
Arabic), which meant the place in wliioh the deity 
was worshipped. 

As regaras the personnel of tho cult, we hear of 
the priest, homer , attached to the service of such- 
and-such a god. It was he who offered the holo- 
caust. Barbers played an important part, both in 
performing the ritual incisions and in Bhaving the 
heads of those who dedicated their hair to the deity 
in consequence of a vow. There were also scribes, 
charged more especially with keeping the accounts 
of the temple. Sacred prostitutes were not lacking 
in the Aramsean cults ; and lastly we must mention 
the familiars of the temple, who rendered services 
to the faithful who came to worship or make vows, 
and who lived in the surroundings of the temple, 
finding their food in the remains of the meals 
offerea to the gods. 

6. Calendar.— The Aramaean calendar is fairly 
well known; the Nabataeans and Palmyrenians 
employed the Seleucid era, and for a very long 
time the Syrians made their year begin in autumn. 
The names of the months of the Palmyrenians are 
all known s Tishri, Kanun, Kslul, Tbt, Shb$, Adar, 
Ni?an, Tr, Sion, Qinian Ab, Elul. Those of the 
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Nabataeans are the same, except the second and 
tenth, which are not known. This information 
refers to the Aramteans in Roman times. The 
ancient names of the months have not yet been 
brought tonight by the oldest inscriptions (Senjirli 
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SYRIAN CHRISTIANS.-!. Scope of this 
article.— Much confusion has arisen from the fact 
that several different bodies of Christians — Jacob- 
ite, Maronite, Nestorian, Malabarese, and others — 
habitually call themselves ‘Syrians,* as well as 
from the fact that the word ‘Syria’ itself has 
meant different things at different times. It will 
therefore be well at the outset to define the scope 
of this article. 

The East Syrian* or Neetorians call themselves ‘ Siirily*,' eald 
to be a corrupt form of ( Suryfcyt* 1 The Syrian Jacobites are 
in the Syriao vernacular commonly called ‘ 8ir\ fciiA,' by way of 
distinction (or better 1 Sury&n6 ' or * Sowery&n6 *).a 

The name ‘Syria’ (Syr. Sarlyft, Gr. "Zvpla or 
ZoOo, ‘e locis Palestine maritimis*)* has been 
derived from 'Tyre* (Syr. §ttr), though it is spelt 
with a different s. It varied in meaning from 
time to time. In Roman days, at the beginning 
of our era, it denoted the country west of the 
Euphrates and north of the Arabian desert, in- 
cluding Palestine and Palmyra, and extending 
north to the Taurus ; though the Roman procur- 
ators or the Herods ruled all or part of Palestine, 
being more or less independent of the governors 
of the Roman province of Syria. At a later date 
‘ Inner Syria* meant Palestine (and tho coast lands 
to tho north thereof), and ‘Outer Syria’ meant 
Mesopotamia. 4 Tho modern Turkish vilayet of 
Syria is only a fraction of the old Roman province, 
and lies east of the Lebanon, extending from 
llama on the Orontes in the north to the lied jaz 
in the south, Damascus being the capital, while 
the vilayet of Beirut is west of the Lebanon, and 
the old Judaea is an independent tanjak under a 
mutescrif* Thus the term ‘Syrian Christians' 
has little relation to the term 'inhabitants of 
Syria.* The most comprehensive definition of the 
former is ' those Christians who use or have used 
the Syriao language in their liturgical services or 
as a vernacular.’ It thus includes the Jacobites 
of Mesopotamia, the Nestorians, the Maronites of 
the Lebanon, the Syrian and Chaldamn Uniats, 
and the Christians of St. Thomas in Malabar. 

The history of many of these Christians has 
usually been considered in Europe only as far aB it 
affects their relations with cerLain heresies, i.e. 
only from one episode (however important) of 
their annals. These doctrinal questions have 
already been dealt with in artt. Monothklktism, 
Monophysitism, and Nestorianism, and will 
therefore not be referred to in this article except 
incidentally, and when they are necessary . to 
explain the history or customs of the Syrian 
Christians. 

a. Syriac-speaking Christians. — Syriac is a 
branch of the Aramaic family of languages. The 
written or classical Syriac— tlie Syriac of the 
liturgies and patristic literature — was the language 
spoken at Edessa, and waB not very distant (though 
differing somewhat in grammar and vocal >ul aiy) 
from the Aramaic of Palmyra and that of Palestine 
(the Biblical Aramaic of the OT, or ‘ Chaldee,’ as 
it used to be called), perhaps not more distant 

l R. Payne Smith, Tkstaurut Spriaaus, It 2585. 
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than some dialects of ‘English’ now current in 
the British Isles are from one another. The 
Edessa Syriac was the medium of commerce in 
the valley of the Euphrates, and was used far and 
wide for literary purposes. But, though this was, 
and iB, the written language, other dialects of 
Syriac were spoken vernacularly throughout a 
very wide district, from the Mediterranean to 
the eastern limits of Mesopotamia, Assyria, and 
Adiabene (east of the Tigris), and southwards to 
the borders of Egypt and Arabia. 1 There were 
many Syriac-speaking monks in Egypt in the 4th 
cent, and later. 9 Even the Armenian Christians 
used Syriac till the 4th century. 1 Thus there 
were many Syriac dialects. They were not the 
lineal descendants of classical Syriac, but were 
rather in the position of sisters or nieces of that 
language. 4 

Syriac gradually gave way, vernacularly and to 
some extent liturgically, to Arabic after the 
Muhammadan conquest, though it has had locally 
a considerable influence on tne vocabulary, pro- 
nunciation, and even the grammatical forms of 
the Arabic which supplanted it. 8 The only Christ- 
ians who now Bpealc it habitually are the East 
Syrians (Nestorian and Uniat Chaldman), among 
whom it is practically the only language used 
(though many of the Mosul Uniats also speak 
Arabic), the Jacobites of Jebel Tar, and the people 
of Ma'lalft near Damascus. The other Jacobites 
and the Maronites now ordinarily use Arabic for 
their vernacular. The Malabarese have probably 
never used Syriac vernacularly— unless the im- 
migrants from Persia uBod it for a while (see below, 
8 9)— but have always spoken an Indian dialect. 
It may be noted that many Jews in E. Turkey 
and Persia have a vernacular closely akin to the 
spoken Syriac of the Nestorians ; ana the language 
of the Mandoeans (q.v.), or so-called 'Christians of 
St. John, 1 if they still exist, is another branch of 
Aramaic. In the early ages of Christianity the 
literary language of Syria proper was Greek (see 
below, § 3), but Syriac was the popular language 
there till after a.d. 500. It should be remembered 
that Antioch itself was a Greek, not a Syriac, 
centre. The city was predominantly Greek, 
though Syriac was the language of numerous 
monks in it and its neighbourhood, and of the 
country people. 6 

All the above-mentioned Christians use classical 
Syriao as their liturgical language ; and many of 
them use it still as their literary language, as all 
did till the Middle Ages. It will tnus be seen 
that the prayers in the Church services are only 
imperfectly, if at all, understood by the majority 
of the worshippers. In Syria proper, however, 
many of the prayers are saia in an Arabic transla- 
tion, so as to be intelligible to the people ; they 
are then written in Syriac characters, and this 
combination of Syriac and Arabic is called 
Carshuni (Syr. garshunt). 7 But those services 
which are the bishop’s own— e.g, f ordination— are 
in Syriac only, as are all the prayers which are said 
inaudibly by the priest. 

The vernacular* differ from classical 8 yriao in different 
degrees. The East Syrian vernacular dialects, which vary a 
good deal among themselves, differ from it perhaps as much 
as Italian from Latin, while the Ma'lula dialect has retained 
more of tbs older grammar and is less analytically developed. 8 
This last vernacular is particularly notloeable as being pre- 
served by those who are so for Isolated from other Synao- 
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speaking Ohristlans. Ma'lula (called Seleucla by the Turks) 
U a village of some 1000 inhabitants, situated on a high plateau 
about 5000 ft. above sea-level, north-east of Damascus : while 
two neighbouring villages, though most of their inhabitants 
have become Musalm&ns within the last 250 years, also speak 
Syriac vernacularly. Ma'lula consists ecclesiastically of two 
divisions ; half are of the Uniat Melkite rite (see below, | 6). 
half of the Greek Orthodox rite. Bach division has an ancient 
monastery.* The local tradition is that the inhabitants are 
immigrants from the east, from the district of Singar or Slnjar 
(west of Moduli, which is now largely inhabited by Yesidia, or 
so-called * devil-worshippers’; but this tradition is of very 
doubtful value. 9 

Of all the Syrian Christians, whether they have 
lost their own vernacular or have retained it, it 
may be noted that their clergy are supposed all to 
be able to read and write ana understand classical 
Syriac ; and most of them can do so, and can even, 
with somo difficulty, Bpe&k it. But this is now 
only as a foreign language. 

There aro some differences of pronunciation. The East 
Syrians (Nestorian and Uniat Chaldron) say d when the West 
Syrians (Jacobite) and the M&ronites say ft (*.?., mailed, mailed, 
‘a king’), the former being the older sound, preserved to us In 
traiisliterations;like Tal!tha(Syr. tlithd), Maranatha (Syr. M&ran 
eth& or possibly M&rfina thft). The East Syrians hardly ever 
aspirate p (except when it is used to form a diphthong), and 
mauy of them never aspirate t or d ; almost all of them pro* 
uounce the vowels Rbh&fft (Rw&$&) and Rw&bfc alike as u, the 
0 sound beiug produced only by a combination of the vowel 
Zq&pfc (Zqapha) with w or aspirated ft or p. One point with 
regard to transliteration of Syriao words into Roman characters 
must be mentioned. European Orientalists usually write twice 
a medial consonant in certain verbal formations and in words 
derived from them, because it is said to be * virtually doubled* 
(e.g., ‘Addni* for ‘ Adai ’). The Syrians themselves, however, 
dislike doubled letters, and in their vernacular admit them 
only In a few (chiefly foreign) words, and in that case they 
pronounce each letter distinctly, like the d' s in * mid-day.’ On 
the other hand, they sometimes compensate for not doubling a 
medial consonant by converting a preceding short a into a long 
one. Most of them pronounce aspirated Kaph (kh) aud JJeitn 
d) alike. 

J \. Syrian Christianity in early times.— In con- 
ering the spread of Christianity in these regions 
before the theological controversies of the 5th 
cent, caused the divisions which exist to this day, 
we are faced with the difficulty that legends are 
the traditional groundwork of the religious history. 
It is not easy to estimate the amount of truth or 
falsehood that underlies the legends ; but there is 
no doubt that all these regions were largely Christ- 
ianized at an early period. 

(a) The Roman province of Syria, — Here we are 
not troubled with legend. In the 1st cent, of our 
era the province extended to the Euphrates, aud 
was conjoined with Cilicia. 1 Antioch was the 
civil metropolis, and was likewise the headquarters 
of Syrian Christianity; there the disciples were 
first called ‘Christians' (Ac 11"). Greeks and 
Syrians were both represented at Antioch (see 
above, 9 2). There is no evidence m to the extent 
to which the Church services were conducted in 
the Aramaic vernacular rather than in Greek ; but 
probably, at a time when the worship was in the 
main extemporaneous, both languages were used. 
Though most of the people, perhaps, understood 
Greek, even if it warn not their mother tongue, vet 
experience shows that the last sphere in which a 
vernacular gives way to the language of commerce 
and publio fife is that of religion. It is therefore 
probable that Syrian Christians in the Roman 
province to a large extent worshipped in their 
vernacular from apostolic times onwards. But 
Greek was the literary language. Ignatius, bishop 
of Antioch at the beginning of the 2nd cent., wrote 
in Greek (he calls himself 'bishop of Syria’); 4 
Lucian and Dorotheus, Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus, 
and Theodore, bishop of MopsueBtia (both these 
of Antioch). Chrysostom, Tueodoret, bishop of 
Cyrrhus — all of the 4th and 5th centuries— did 
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the same. The Antioehene school of theology was 
clearly a Greek school. 1 A trace of the mixture of 
the Greek and Syriac elements may be seen in the 
Pilgrimage of * Silvia * (‘ Etheria *), a work probably 
of the end of the 4th cent., which describes the 
bishop of Jerusalem as knowing Syriac (‘ siriste ’), 
but as always speaking Greek and having his 
sermons and the lections interpreted into Syriac 
by a presbyter who stood by. 9 

In the 4th oent. v when the provincial organization 
of the Church was promoted, Antioch was one of 
the great centres, and its bishop was called a 
* metropolitan * ; the corresponding verb is found in 
canon 19 of the Council of Antioch in encceniis (a.d. 
341), and the name itself in can. 6 of Nicaea (a.d. 
325), which says that the rights formerly possessed 
by Antioch must be preserved to it. Thus Antioch 
had long exercised some sort of jurisdiction over 
neighbouring sees. Yet the Apostolic Constitutions , 
a Greek work written in Syria c. A.D. 375, does 
not mention metropolitans, any more than the 
other ‘ Church Orders 1 do. 9 This is important in 
connexion with the supposed dependence of Soleucia- 
Ctesiphon on Antioch, for which see below (c). 

J b) Edema . — This famous city of Mesopotamia, 
led in Syriac Ur-hai (now Urfa), was the capital 
of the kingdom of OsrhoCne (a Greek name derived 
from ‘Ur-hai*). ‘Edessa* was the Greek name 
for the city. The kingdom was independent till 
A.D. 216, when it was incorporated in the Korn an 
empire. According to the well-known legend of 
Abgar and Addai, Edessa was Christianized in the 
middle of the 1st cent. ; the legend is given in full 
in the Doctrine of Addai (see below, § 4), and in a 
shorter, and perhaps more original, form by Euse- 
bius, 4 who says that his account was translated 
from the Syriac. EdeBsa is represented as a 
heathen city, which worshipped (the Doctrine tells 
us) Bel and Nebo, 8 though Burkitt suggests that 
these names come from a perusal of the OT and 
not from any real historical reminiscence. 8 A bgar, 7 
the heathen king or toparch of Edessa, sends mes- 
sengers to our Lord, and a correspondence ensues ; 
after the Ascension the apoBtle ‘Judas Thomas* 
sends Addai (called by Eusebius Thaddeeus, and 
said to be one of the Seventy) to Abgar to teach 
him the faith. 8 Addai does many mighty deeds ; 
one of his converts was Aggai, who ' made the 
silks and headbands of the king, 1 and he was made 
bishop 8 by Addai as his successor. Addai died a 
natural death at Edessa, but Aggai was afterwards 
martyred by the son of Abgar ; and, as he could 
not consecrate his successor FalQ( by reason of his 
sudden death, the latter was sent to Antioch and 
was ordained by Serapion the bishop. Narsai, 
king of Assyria, sent messengers to King Abgar to 
learn about all these matters. Such is the legend. 
As we have it, it is of the 4th cent, though clearly 
based on one that is a good deal older; It. A. 
Lipsius 10 concludes that the extant correspondence 
between our Lord and Abgar was manufactured c. 
A.D. 200. What iB the substratum of truth in all 
this it is not easy to say. The mention of Serapion 
(bishop of Antioch, A.D. 190-210) gives us a date for 
Paldt, and Lipsius u regards the latter as the first 

1 See art Amoomn Thsoloot, vol. L p. 684ft 
lvil. 6 . 

• A. J. Maclean, The Ancient Church Orders Cambridge, 
1910, p. 72 f. 

4flSt.l8. 

6 So alao the Actsqf SharbU, tor which see below, 1 4 . 

S Early Eastern Christianity, p. 17; cf. Is 461. 

7 Host ot the Independent kings ot Edessa were oalled either 
Abgar or Me’nu. 

• In the Ethioplo Preaching qf Judo* Thadimm in Syria 
Thaddwua Is associated with St Peter, not with St Thomas 
(E. A. W. Badge, The Contendinge qf the Apostles , London, 
1899-1901, text and Eng. tr., JL 867). 

• ‘Guide and ruler’; so also the JBdeeeene Canons (see below, 
1 4 ) call the bishop, can. 17 and (T) 24. 

Yo DOB iv. 881. U Jh. i T . 876. 


historical bishop of Edessa. But there is no need 
to dismiss Addai entirely to the realms of myth. 
If the Edessenes were casting about for an early 
founder of their Church, they would be much more 
likely to fix on the great apostle * Judas Thomas,’ 
whose tomb was claimed for Edessa in the middle 
of the 3rd cent, (see below, g 9), than 011 the un- 
known Addai. It seems to be likely, therefore, 
that Addai (probably a Palestinian Jew) was the 
first preacher of the gospel at Edessa, perhaps early 
in, or about the middle of, the 2nd century. The 
real Abgar who favoured Christianity may have 
been Abgar IX. , the last independent king of Edessa. 
Burkitt* suggests that the consecration of l’alat by 
Serapion of Antioch represents a movement for 
closer union with * Western* (Greek) Christianity, 
and perhaps means a break in the episcopal succes- 
sion. 

In the 2nd cent. Bardaig&n (Bardesones) was 
bom at Edessa (a.d. 155-223 1); 1 he is reckoned 
as a Syrian Gnostic (though this is doubtful), and 
was a most learned man, a great hymn- writer, 1 
and author of a polemic againBt Marcum. All hia 
works have perished except the extant Syriac 
treatise de Fato , which is usually thought to be 
his ; Eusebius 4 tells us that he wrote a book with 
that title. Burkitt 8 assigns the de Fato (which is 
called in the MS the Book of the Laws of Countries ) 
to Bard&i$An*s disciple, Philip, on the strength of 
the work itself ; but many think that the insertion 
of 1 Philip * (a very unusual Syriac name) is only a 
literary device, and that BordaigAn himself is the 
real author. He certainly is the chief speaker in 
the dialogue, which is between a Christian and a 
heathen, and turns largely on the question why God 
allowed man to sin. Eusebius 8 and Epinkanios 7 
say that BardaisAn was originally a follower of 
Valentinus, and Epiphauius makes him always a 
Valentinian. The fullest biography of this erratic 
writer is by Michael the Syrian, Jacobite patriarch 
of Antioch (1166-99), but his details cannot be 
entirely trusted. The school of BardaisAn survived 
his death, and remained in opposition to the ortho- 
dox party ; Rabbula is said to have converted the 
remnants of it. 8 

One of the most famous of the Edessenes was 
Ephraim (Ephrem) the Syrian (born e. 308, +373). 
He came from Nisibis 9 to Edessa and founded or 
reorganized a seminary there, which became the 
great university of the East, though for a while 
after his deatli it fell under Arian mtluences. He 
was a deacon only, said to have been ordained by 
Basil of the Cappiulocian Caesarea, and to have 
declined advancement ; 10 his own statement, that 
he had 'the talent of the priesthood,’ 11 does not 
contradict this, for in Syriac 'priesthood* (k&hnuthd) 
includes all orders of the ministry. He was a most 
diffuse writer, and achieved a great fame in pos- 
terity. 19 

In the 5th cent, the most famous Edessenes were 
two of the bishops of Edessa. RabbfilA (bishop 
from 411 to 435) was the son of a heathen priest 
and of a Christian mother. He was converted 


1 Early Eastern Christianity , \ 
“ “ b F. J. A. Hort, In DCS 1 . 1 


1. 28 ft 

• Bee f. J. A. Hort, in DCB i '260 ft, for the date. 

• Bee art. Htmm (Syrian Christian). 

«ffEiv.80. „ . 

• Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, p. 14. 

« Lot. cU. 7 Bar. lvi. 

• Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, p. 189. . 

• A* appears both from the Syriac (Nfibnin, pron. Njiwfn) ana 
!rom the Greek, the middle i is long, contrary to the ordinary 
pronunciation. The word forms the end of a Greek hexameter 
n the epitaph of Abercius; see the restoration in Llghtfoot, 
Ignatius ana Polycarp •, 1. 496. Burkitt has pointed out to the 
present writer that the pronunciation with short i perhaps 
jomes from the Armenian form of the name, MUMn. 

J® Sosomen, HE iii. 16. > 1 DCBU. 1 » n. 

u For Ephraim see also Tbeodoret, AN? iv. 26* and Jerome, de 
Vir. illuttr. 116 ; for a very unfavourable vie w_ of his Intellectual 
[towers see Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, p. 96 ft 
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after he attained to manhood ; and he became i a great 
aeoetio, and the friend of Cyril of Alexandria. # At 
the end of his life he strennonsly opposed Nestorins. 1 
The other famous bishop was his successor, 2 baa 
(bishop from 435 to 457), who was inclined to favour 
Nestorius (see below, 8 8). 

During all this period the Church seems to have 
made rapid progress. Eusebius * says that bishops 
from 'the whole of Syria and Mesopotamia* at- 
tended the dedication of Constantine’s great church 
at Jerusalem in 335. 

(e) The Persian empire.— A great deal of light 
has been thrown on early Synan Christianity in 
Persia by the recent publication of the works of 
Nestorian writers. Formerly we had to rely mainly 
on the accounts of Jacobite authors like Bar 
Hebreeus. The two sets of accounts correct one 
another and disprove more than one myth ; and 
Neale’s narrative in his History of the Holy Eastern 
Church • needs much correction in this respect. 

One legend la & continuation of that of Abgar and Addai 
already mentioned. Marl, dlsoiplo of Addai, travelled from 
Edema and evangelized ' Ferula 1 * (<.#. what became later the 
eastern part of Asiatic Turkey, as well as the modern Persia), 
penetrating as far as the province of Fare. Marl Is not 
mentlonedln the Doctrine of Addai, which, however, has a hint 
that Christianity extended from Edeaaa into Persia. Nor is 
Marl mentioned In the lately published and very valuable 
History of Mshi^k Zkhft, (lit. 1 Christ has conquered '). of the Oth 
cent, which states that Addai was the apostle of Adtabene and 


cent., which states that Addai was the apostle of Adtabene and 
Assyria (this apparently oontradiots the Doctrine, which makes 
Addai live and die at Edessa), and that he ordained Pqidhk as 
first bishop there. The Nestorian Sunh&dhue , or Book of Canon 
Law,4 names as the * converters ’ of that region Thomas * of the 
Indians and Chinese ' (Sin&yS ), 1 Bartholomew, that is Nathanael, 
of the Aramnans, Addai of the Seventy, the teacher of Aggai, 
and Mari of Mesopotamia and of all Persia.** This is all dearly 
mythical, but is there any truth underlying the legend? Some 
consider that there was no Christianity, or at least no organiza- 
tion of Christianity, east of the Tigris before the Sasanld empire 


tlon of Christianity, east of the Tigris before the Sasanld empire 
was established by a revolution, A.D. 226. This is perhaiu going 
rather too far. If there was nothing before the third decade of 
the 3rd oent. to build upon, ft is unlikely that so early a writer 


as Mshlba Zkha could have given us such details ; he could not 
have invented Pqidha out of nothing. It is quite probable that 
there were Christians in Assyria in the 2nd oent., for Taliau,e 
the disciple of Justin Martyr, tells us that he was born * in the 
land of the Assyrians.' This must be discounted by the fact 
that he probably wrote only in Greek, though many think that 
his Diatceearon (for which see below, 1 4) was written in Syriac ; 7 
and that lie may therefore have boon of Greek parentage, and 
have been converted to Christianity when in the West. We 
learn from Kpiphanius that he laboured In Syria and Meso- 
potamia.* In any case there was no bishop at Seleuda* 
Ctesiphon, the twin-capital of the Persian empire, situated on 
the Tigris below Baghdad, till the end of the 3rd century. Papa 
Is the first known bishop of that city ; he was consecrated 
s. 280 . 

Another legend is much later, and professes to account for 
the existence of a patriarch at Seleucfa-Otesiphon. It is given 
by Bar Ilebrauis and other writers, and in the Sunh&dhue? and 
Is to the effect that two men went from Persia to Antioch to 
receive the episcopate In 100 . According to the first writer, one 


their Christianity from Edessa, and Edessa possibly received it 


e. A.D. 410. There if no early evidence of Antioeh exercising 
Jurisdiction over the Ohuroh in Persia. When Papa was con- 
demned by his brother bishops, he appealed, successfully, to 
Edessa, and perhaps to NWbis.1 

An important event for the Church ooonrred in 
A.D. 297* when five Persian provinces were ceded 
to the Roman emperor. 1 This strengthened the 
ecclesiastical ties between East and 'West.’ The 
cession made Nisibis a Roman city. Its most 
famous bishop at that time was Tames of Nisibis, 
who was born there towards the end of the 3rd 
century. Ephraim was his disciple, and was 
baptized by liim. James himself was a great 
author of Syriac works. 1 

It is remarkable that, though James was present 
at Nicrca in a.d. 325, the East Syrians knew 
nothing officially of that council till the Synod of 
Scleucia-Ctesiphon in A.D. 410, when they freely 
accepted the Nicene decrees and creed. To this 
day they use a rather peculiar version of the longer 
form, the so-called ‘ Constantinople * ereed, which 
came into general use (see below, 9 0). The Allan 
controversy did not touch them ; and an illustration 
of this may be seen in the fact that Aphraates, 
whose Homilies (see below, 8, 4) are a continuous 
exposition of the Christian faith, does not mention 
Ananism at all, though he lived at a time when 
that heresy was prevalent in the * West.’ 

The principal East Syrian bishops of Sclencia- 


D&dhlshu. Of other bishops may be specially 
mentionod Aphraates (AphraMt), in the 4th cent., 


returning with a letter conferring the patriarchate on the 
Ohuroh in Persia. The SUnhddhue does not name giibha, but 
■ays that two patriarchs, * one or the East and one of the West/ w 
were crucified on the doors of the churoh of Antioch, and it 
gives the pretended letter of the ' Western patriarchs * to the 
Easterns, bestowing on the latter a patriarchate, and absolving 
them from the duty of sending tlielr patriarchs to Antioch to be 
consecrated. The first patriarch, it says, was either Papa or 
Shablupft— it does not profess to be certain. U This Shafclupi 
was probably the bishop of Adtabene, east of the Tigris and 
between the two Zabs, who was a contemporary of Papa. The 
letter of the * Westerns ' Is a late forgery. The earlier writers, 
like Mshiba Zkha, know nothing of the story, despite the fact 
that that historian wrote tho life of Afe* d'abhuh, the bishop 
who Is said to have escaped. The whole is doubtless a fiction, 
and It is improbable that the Persian Christians ever depended 
for their bishops on Antioch, though they doubtless received 

1 For his Biblical work see below, f 4. 

2 Fit. Const, iv. 48. * Gen. Introd. i. 189ff. 

4 This it here quoted In the MS form used by the Nestorlans 

tfaemsulvea. It Is also incorporated in a larger collection given 

by Ohabot (Synodicon Orientate). 

8 lx. 1. 6 To the Greeks , 42. 

7 E. Nestle, In HDD iv. 046. 8 Beer. xlvi. 1. 

2 ix. 1, 6. 

10 The ' West * means what we should osU the 1 Near East' 

11 For Papa see above. 


whose see was perhaps Mar Mattai, near Mo§ul 
(see below, 9 5 ), and M&rfithi (early 5th cent.), 
bishop of MaipharqaJ or Martyropolis, north of 
Nisibis, author of the Book of Martyrs (see below, 
8 4 ). Mftrfithft often acted as adviser to the Persian 
king and as ambassador to the Roman emperor. 
The SUnhddhUs 4 * mentions an earlier M&rflthft, who 
was (it says) present at Niccea, but it is probable 
that he aid not exist, and that the statement is 
due to a confusion. 

The period was marked by many personal 
quarrels , 4 a feature of later history also, and by the 
great persecution under King Sapor II. (t A.D. 
379), which lasted some 40 years and resulted in 
many martyrdoms . 6 The Persian kings at one time 
favoured the Church and at another persecuted it. 
It is important to notice that even in the early 
days the political conditions tended, quite apart 
from theologioal considerations, to separate the 
East Syrians from the rest of Christendom. It 
was the policy of the Persian authorities when they 
tolerated Christianity to separate it as much as 
possible from that in the rival Roman empire. 
Another persecution, at the instigation of the 
Magians, whose religion was that of the State, 
broke out under King Bahrain (Varoranes) v., 
c. a.d. 420. Theodoret 7 makes it arise under his 
predecessor Yazdegerd, though continued under 
Bahrain, but Socrates 8 says more accurately that 
it arose after Yazdegerd ’s death. 

The title of the bishops of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, 
e. A.D. 400, was ‘ the CathoJicos of the East,* ana this 
is still preserved by their successors. The title 
1 Patriarch * was added a little later, at the Council 
of Dadhishu, held A.D. 424 at ‘Markabta of the 

1 W. A. Wigram, Introd. to the Hist . qfths Assyrian Church, 
p. 68 f. 

2 The provisoes reverted to Persia in 862. 

s For notices of him see Theodoret, HE ii. 20, and Gennadiue, 
de Script. Ecclee. 1 1 (continuation of Jerome's de Fir. itluetr.). 

4 L 8, 6. • Wigram, oh. 11L 

0 Sozomen, HE ii. 10ff. 7 BE v. 88. 

8 HE vii. 18. 
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Arabs.' This council firmly established the in* 
dependence of the ‘ Eastern' patriarchate. 

4. The Syriac Bible and early Syriac literature. 
—Before the doctrinal divisions of the Sth ©ant. 
there was a considerable activity in Syriac litera- 
ture, all written in what we call 1 classical Syriac ' 
(see aliove, § 2). The Gospels were current in Syriac 
in five forms, (a) The four 1 Gospels separate ’ (Syr. 
Ewangeliydn aa-Mpharrshi ), now generally called 
the 4 Old Syriac,' are known to us by two MSS t 
the Curetonian, discovered in Egypt in 1842, and 
ed. by Cnreton in 1858 ; and the Sinaitio Syriac, a 
palimpsest discovered by Mrs. Gibson in the monas- 
tery of Mount Sinai in 1893. Both of these have 
tlie above Syriac title, which distinguishes them 
from the Diatessaron (see below). Both are perhaps 
of the 4th century. The Curetonian has tne same 
type of text as tne Sinaitio, but differs from it in 
many details. 1 

(6) The Diatessaron of Tatian (2nd cent.), some- 
times called by the Syrians ‘ the Mixed [Gospels],' 1 
is a harmony of the four Gospels, and is known to 
ns through a commentary on it by Ephraim handed 
down in an Armenian translation, by quotations 
in Aphroates, and by an Arabic translation of 
the Harmony itself made in the 11th cent by 
the Nestorian monk Ibn afc-Tayyib. 9 The Dia- 
tessaron is mentioned in the Doctrine of Addai. 

(c) The Pshtytft, 4 or 4 simple' version, so called to 
distinguish it from the complicated recension of 
Thomas of ^arqel (see below), is the version still 
used by Syrian Christians. The name is first found 
in the 8th or 9th oentury. This version, which is 
now often called 4 the Syriac Vulgate,' contains the 
whole Bible, OT and NT (including the OT Apoc- 
rypha), less 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and 
Revelation. Because of its universal acceptance, it 
may safely be assigned to a date before the divisions 
of the 5th century. The Gospels in this version 
have been critically edited by G. H. Gwilliam. 8 It 
appears that Tatian’B Harmony was at one time in 
popular uso among the Syrian Christians, but early 
in the 5th cent. Rabbfilft. bishop of Edessa (see above, 
83), and Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus, were instru- 
mental in its being abolished and destroyed in favour 
of the 4 separate Gospels.' Burkitt's theory 1ms 
been very generally accepted, viz. that the Pshittft 
Gospels are a revision of the 'separate Gospels’ 
made early in the 5th cent, under the direction of 
Kabbala ; that the Diatessaron was written in 
Greek (but see above, 8 3), probably at Rome, by 
Tatian, and translated into Syriac m his lifetime, 
e. A.D. 170 ; and that the ‘separate Gospels' date 
from c . A.D. 200, the translator being familiar with 
the Diatessaron. 9 These views are combated by 
Gwilliam, who is inclined to assign a much earlier 
date to the Pshittft Gospels; 7 he objects that 
Burkitt’s theory is not adequately attested, does 
not explain the disappearance of tne 1 Old Syriac,' 
and does not acoount for the acceptance of the 
Pshittft in the 5th cent by Nestorians and Jacobites 
alike. 8 The fact that the East Syrians were not 
definitely Nestorian in Habbfll&'s time, or indeed for 
a long time after him (see below, § 8 ), appears to 
the present writer adequately to account for their 
being ready enough to accept such a version of the 
Gospels in plaoe of the Diatessaron. 

1 For these two MS8 ms F. 0. Burkitt, Bvangslion da- 
Jf epharreshs, Cambridge, 1904. For the date see Burkitt, Early 
Christianity outside the Roman Empire, p. 64, and Evany. IL 

^ Burkitt, Evany. II. 119, » lb. IL 4. 

4 Usually written In English Peshltta. Pcshitto, or Pesbito, but 
all these forms give the ordinary reader an erroneous idea of 
Ihe pronunciation of the first syllable. Also the first t is 
pronounoed quite differently from the eeoond. 

• Tstrasuangelixm Sanctum, Oxford, 1901. 

• Burkitt, Evang. li. ft. 

1 Studia Biblioa «f Eedesiattioa , r.JOxford, 1908) 189ff. 

■ On this last point ms Burkitt, Evang. II 108, and Early 
Eastern Christianity , p. 50 ff. 


(d) Recensions of the Pshittft were made by 
Philozenufl, bishop of Mabug (Hier&polis, near the 
Euphrates), A.D. 508 (not now extant), and by 
Thomas of Qarqel (* Harklean ' version), a.d. 616. 
Both of these writers were Monophysites, and it 
appears that the only dissatisfaction with the 
Pshittft that made itself felt was among the 
Jacobites, and not among the Nestorians. But 
even among the Jaoobites that version remained 
supreme. 

Borne characteristics of the Pshittft may hers be mentioned. 
Its MSS, unlike those of the Greek Bible In the 6th cent., all 
ehow practically the same text. Some of them are as old m 
the 6th oent., the oldest e . a.d. 450. One rather noticeable 
difference between the 1 Old Syriac * and the Pshittft Gospels 
ooours in the Lord's Prayer, where the former hae 8 our con- 
tinual bread.' the latter 'the bread of our need.' Another 
difference is in the gender of ‘ Holy Spirit.* The noun ' spirit ' 
belli# feminine in Syriac, tbe older writers make 1 Holy Spirit* 
feminine also, and Aphraates speaks of the Holy Ghost as * our 
mother,' just as the Gospel according to the IJelrrews speaks of 
Him as our Lord's mother. But from the time of the Pshittft 
onwards 'Holy Spirit* Is made masculine by a grammatical 
revolution, though in Lk 4 1 and Jn 7*® Psh there is a survival 
of the older usage, the feminine being retained. 

Hitherto we have considered only the Gospols. There it no 
extant text of Acts or the Epistles older than the Pshittft, but 

J notations in Aphraates and in Ephraim's Commentary on the 
*auline Epistles, now extant only in an Armenian translation, 
are of some slight help. 1 In Aphraates and in the genuine works 
of Ephraim there Is no clear reference to any of the Catholic 
Epistles. The Doctrine of Addai expressly confines the 
Scriptural canon to the Law and the Prophets, the Gospel, 
St. Paul's Epistles, and Acts. Thus the Pshittft, admitting as it 
does the principal Catholia Epistles, shows an advance on the 
way to a fuller canon. 1 The Fshtytft OT was not revised by 
Ranbulft, and is undoubtedly much older than his time, perhaps 
dating from the end of the 2nd century. 1 The translator had a 
good knowledge of Hebrew, though he was somewhat influenced 
by the Septuagint. Burkitt thinks that he must have been a 
Jew, and that he made his translation for the Jews, who 
had probably settled at Edessa before it became a Christian 
centre. The OT quotations of the Acts of Judas Thomas, the 
Doctrine of Addai , the Edessene Canons, Aphraates, Cyrillona, 
and the genuine works of Ephraim (for all these see below) agree 
largely with the Pshittft, but their Gospel quotations do not do 
so, rather resembling the 'Old Syriao’ and the Diatessaron. 
After RabbulA all tne quotations hut two agree with the 
Pshittft, ths 'Old Syriac* having thus almost entirely dis- 
appeared. 4 The 1 Old Syriac' Gospels appear to be Inter than 
the Pshittft OT, os the translator of the former, translating direct 
from the Greek, uses Hebrew proper names correctly trans- 
literated from the Hebrew, os does the PshJttft translator 
of the OT. The Old Syriac Gospel translator oould hardly do 
this unless he had the correct forms of the proper names 
before him already in use. 1 

Of other early Syriac works, in addition to 
liturgies, some of which seem in their main features 
to have been written before the middle of the 5th 
cent., and in addition also to oarly Syriac trans- 
lations of Greek books, the following may be 
mentioned. (1) The Disputation with Manes , by 
Archelaus, bishop of Kasnkar in Mesopotamia (3rd 
cent.?), is now extant only in Greek fragments and 
in a Latin translation, but was originally written in 
Syriac. (2) The Doctrine of Addai, 9 already men- 
tioned, is a work of the latter part, or, according 
to R. A. Lipsius, 7 of the beginning, of the 4th cent., 
giving tbe legend of Abgar (see above, § 3). (3) The 
voluminous works of Ephraim constat of commen- 
taries, homilies, letters, and hymns. 6 Atloastono 
of his works, On the Holy Spirit , was translated 
into Greek before Jerome r s time. 9 (4) Aphraates, 
the Persian martyr and sage, wrote his Homilies 
A.D. 337-345. Their theological attitude calls for 
some remark in view of their aloofness from 
Hellenistic influence. There is no special difference 
between him and 1 Western ' writers in the present- 
ment of the dootrine of the Holy Trinity, and in 
Aphraates, as elsewhere, baptism is 1 in the name 
or the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 


1 Burkitt^ Early Eastern Christianity, p.^ 48. ^ 

4 lb. pp. 64-66. f tb. p. 78. 

• Ed. G. Phillips, London, 1876. 7 DCB l 81. 

9 For a list of the works attributed to him of which we have 
>re Muhammadan MSS, Me Burkitt, Evang. U. 118 ; but some 
vorks in later MSS may also be genuine. 

9 de Vir. illustr, f 116. 
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Ghost* Man is a temple for God to dwell in. 
Bnt the doctrine of the sacraments must be noticed. 
The teaching about the eucharist, indeed, is more 
or less that of the Greek-speaking Christians. The 
body and blood of onr Lord are received by the 
faitnfuL Fasting communion is enjoined, but 
special stress is laid on fasting from sin. Yet this 
seems to be only the complement and groundwork 
of the literal fasting. One passage,* however, is 
thought by Burkitt* to show that Aphraates 
considered baptism, and the sacramental system 
generally, to be only for ascetics, and not for the 
married laity. This conclusion has been much dis- 
puted. At least it is certain that Aphraates 
favoured the postponing of baptism till after 
marriage, just as Constantine postponed it till the 
end of nis life. The same tinge of ultra-asceticism 
is seen here that appears in the Acts of Judas 
Thomas (see below ana § 9). But there is no evidence 
that this was more than the private opinion of 
individuals, or that the original East Syrian 
Church as a whole considered full membership to 
be incompatible with anything but the ascetic life. 
(5) The Syriao Doctrina Apostolorum (or Edessene 
Canons ) was written e. a.d. 350 and is a kind of 
4 Church Order.* As is the case with many books 
of that class, it puts injunctions into the mouth of 
the apostles, ana it is of great interest as telling us 
of the customs of the Edessene Church in the 4th 
oentury. It makes Addai the apostle of Edessa, 
and Aggai,‘ a maker of silks,* the apostle of Persia, 
Assyria, Armenia, Media, the countries round 
Babylon, the * Huzitcs and the Gelae, as far as the 
borders of the Indians and as far as the land of 
Gog and Magog.’ This shows that the East 
Syrians at a very early date were a missionary 
body. (6) The Syriac Martyrology may be dated 
c. A.D. 350. It is found in the MS (dated 411) 
mentioned below. It mentions Qabblb the deacon, 
as well as Shanmna and Guria (on whom a metrical 
homily is extant), but not Aggai, Sharbil, or 
Barsamva (see below). (7) Abba (Abha, pron. 
Awft), the disciple of Ephraim, wrote a commen- 
tary on the Gospels, of which only a few fragments 
remain. (8) Cyrillona wrote hiB poems c. A.D. 
39fl. 4 (9) The Martyrdoms of Barsamya and of 
Habbib, and (10) the Acts or Hypomnemata of 
Sharbil , are accounts of the deaths of throe Edessene 
heroes. 9 (11) The de Fato of Bardai$ftn (?) has 
already been mentioned (§ 3). (12) M&rfLthi (§ 3) 
wrote nis Book of Martyrs early in the 6th cent, 
to commemorate those who suffered in Persia in 
the great persecution of Sapor II. (13) The Life 
of Rabbula (see above) was written shortly after 
hisdeath, A.D. 435. (14) The A cts of Judas Thomas 
(the apostle) is a highly interesting religious novel, 
written by one who was of doubtful orthodoxy, but 
was perhaps a pioneer missionary in E. Mesopo- 
tamia in the 3rd cent., or possibly B&rdaisan 
himself, or at any rate one of his school. The 
Syriac origin of this work is maintained by 
T. Nttldeke and F. C. Burkitt 6 and others. 7 The 
Acts contain the well-known Hymn of the Soul , 
for an English translation of which see Burkitt’s 
Early Eastern Christianity , p. 218 ff.; but the 
hymn is really an independent Syriao composition 
added to the Acts, These Acts, while unorthodox, 
are probably not Gnostic, being very different from 
the Greek Acts qf John , which are thoroughly 

1 Horn. xvil. 1 lb, vli. 20. 

* Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, p. 61 f., and 
•0 the later Early Eastern Christianity, p. 126 ff. 

* Burkitt, Bvang. 1L 160 ; Llghtfoot, Ignatius and Polycarp 9, 

1. 168. 

* For a summary of these histories of Barsamya and SharbU 
ses Llghtfoot op. sit, i. 66 f. Llghtfoot remarks that they must 
not be taken as genuine history. 

eJThSt !. 0880-1900] 280 ff., li. [1900-01] 429, ill. [1901-02] 91, 
and Bvang. IL 101. 

7 For thsss Acts see further Jwlow, 1 9. 


Gnostic. In the Syriao Acts there is no inner 
circle to whom alone the whole truth is taught. 1 

^ Syriac may be the original language 01 the 
mentine story which has been reproduced in the 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions . An earlier 
form of the story, 1 perhaps of the 3rd cent., has 
lately been discovered in Syriac.* 

There are also several translations of Greek works into 
Syriac which were made before the great separation of Syrian 
Christians. Thus the works of Eusebius were so trans- 
lated very shortly after his death; a MS of a Syriao 
version of the Martyrs of Palestine and the Theophania is 
extant, dated a.d. 411, and this Is not the original autograph,* 
and another of the Ecclesiastical History is extant dated a.d. 
462.* PamphHiw the martyr, Eusebius's teacher, had a society, 
e . a.d. 800, which translated Greek works Into Syriac.* The 
Ignatian Epistles were translated into Syriac (the ‘Curetonian 
Syriac Letters') at least In the 6th cent., and, if the six 
additional letters are not an integral part of this version, 
probably earlier. 7 it is noteworthy that Syrian Christians, by 
means of classical Syriac, made many Greek works, philosophical, 
scientific, and religious, known to the East. Some Greek works 
are known to us only in their Syriac dress ; and even some 
works in Armenian oome to us from the Greek through the 
Syriac. The principal era of Armenian translations from the 
Syriao was the 6th oentury.* 

5. West Syrians or Jacobites. —We now proceed 
to consider the divisions of Syrian Christianity 
which resulted from the Christological controversies 
of the 5th century. It is not necessary here to 
repeat the accounts of those controversies which 
have already been given in this Encyclopaedia ; but 
we may discuss the general history and the customs 
of the different Syrian bodies which separated from 
one another and from the ‘Western* Church of 


Constantinople and Rome. 

The Syrian Monophysites may be considered 
first. 8 In Syria proper there was a constant con- 
tention between them and the Orthodox for more 
than a hundred years after the Council of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 461), and tne patriarchs of Antioch were some- 
times Orthodox and sometimes Monophysite. The 
most famous of the latter was Severus, who main- 
tained possession of Antioch itself from A.D. 513 to 
518 ; he was an author, and wrote in Greek. He 
was a great admirer and quoter of IgnatiuB*s 
Epistles. 10 He was the leader of his party till his 
death c . A.D. 540, after which a double succession 
to the patriarchate was continuous ; and it has been 
preserved to the present day. The final breach 
between Orthodox and Monophysites may be said 
to have occurred in the reign of Justin 11., the suc- 
cessor of Justinian. He persecuted the Mono- 
physites, and an account of these troubles may be 
read in the third book (the only part extant) of 

i ohn of Ephesus, a contemporary. John was 
ionophysite bishop of Ephesus in the 0th cent., 
bnt he wrote in Syriac, and was the first Syriao 
historian. He was a native of Amida (Diarbekr). 
For James of Sarug (t A.d. 521 or 522), who has 
been thought to have been a Monophysite (bnt this 
is very doubtful), and for other early Syrian poets, 
see art. Hymns (Syriao Christian), 8 z. 

The Syrian Monophysites are called Jacobites 
from Jacob Baradai (JBaradceus), or Zanzalus, a 
monk of a monastery near Edessa, who came to 
Constantinople c. A. D. 540 to plead the cause of 
Monophysitism. After remaining there fifteen 


1 Burkitt, Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, pp. 
76-79. 

* Edited with translation hj A. Mingana, Some Early Judaso- 
Christian Documents , Manchester, 1917. 

* For most of the above works see W. Wright’s Short Hist, qf 
Syriao Literatus * ; many of them appear In English In the 
* Ante-Nloene Christian Library,’ xx. [Edinburgh, 1871], though 
they cannot all claim to he ante-Nioene. 

4 DCS 1L 820. 9 lb. p. 826. 

* Lightfoot, Ignatius and PolyearjA, l. 827. 

7/6. p. 82A * lb. p. 86f. 

* For the struggle between Monophysitism and orthodoxy 
after the Oonndl of Chalcedon, and for the alternately favour- 
able and unfavourable attitude of the Byiantlne Court towards 
the latter, see art Movofhtsitisil With the opponents of 
Ohaloedon in Egypt and In Armenia we are not here concerned. 

10 Lightfoot, i 178. 
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years, he was consecrated bishop by the imprisoned 
Monophysite bishops in the capital, and sent to 
Syria to organize his sect. He consecrated Sergius 
to succeed Severus at Antioch, and appointed Paul 
the Black to succeed Sergius. He is said to have 
ordained two patriarchs, 89 bishops, and an enor- 
mous number of clercy. He is often called bishop 
of £dessa, but Bar Hebrmus 1 says that he was a 
bishop with no fixed see. John of Ephesus was 
his panegyrist. He died in 578, and after his death 
the Monopliysites were driven from Antioch. The 
term ‘ Jacobites* was a nickname, given by the 
Orthodox ; but the Jacobites themselves readily 
accepted it, tracing it, however erroneously, to the 
apostle James, to whom also they ascribe their 
principal liturgy. Their controversy with the 
Greeks, like the controversy of the East Syrians 
with the Greeks, was not only theological ; it was 
largely tinged with national differences. Indeed 
both were to a considerable extent contests between 
Syriac thought and Hellenistic culture. 

In the 7tn cent, the Muhammadans conquered 
Palestine, Syria, and the East ; and at first the 
new rulers favoured the Jacobites as the rivals of 
the Greeks. The principal writer of this period 
was James (Jacob) of Edessa. (t 708), who was a 
poet, commentator, and letter- writer, and a volu- 
minous translator of Greek works into Syriac. To 
him, e.g., we owe the knowledge of the ‘ Church 
Order ’ called the Testament of our Lord , a Greek 
work of c. A.D. 350, now extant only in Syriac. 

The Jacobite patriarchs have continued to this 
day (at any rate from the 13th cent., or, according 
to Neale, 8 from the end of the 16th cent.) to style 
themselves ‘ of Antioch,* though they transferred 
their residence to various places— to Malatia on the 
Euphrates, to Amida, and finally (in the 12th cent.) 
to the monastery of Deir-el-Za afaran (the 'saffron 
monastery*) noar Mardin, where they have been 
ever since. 

Perhaps the most eminent Jacobite of all history 
was Gregory Bar Hebrseus, or Abulfaraj (+ 1286), 
a man of Jewish parentage, who became a convert 
to Christianity and afterwards maphrian or metro- 

I iolitan of Mogul, having formerly held other sees. 8 
le wrote many workB, and his Chronicle (which 
may l>e read in Assemani) is a valuable hiBtory. 
Ho seems to have been greatly esteemed even by 
his Nestorian opponents, who attended his funeral 
in large numbers; ho died at Maragha (south of 
Tabriz), but was buried in the monastery of Mar 
Mattai on Jebel Maqlub (Syr. Elpeph), a day’s ride 
north-cast of Mogul, and his grave is still Bhown 
there. His Chronicle is, for his age, fairly trust- 
worthy, but when he deals with Nestorian matters 
it should be compared with the writings of that 
body. 

A less known Jacobite writer was Dionysius 
Bar-salibi (Syr. glibhi, pron. gllwi), also called 
James, metropolitan of Amida, a theologian and 
commentator, probably of the 11th century. 4 

We know less of Jacobite organization and cus- 
toms, ecclesiastical and liturgical, than we do of 
those of the Nestorians, of which we have been 
fully informed in the last quarter of a century. 
For the modern Jacobites the best short account 
is to be found in 0. H. Parry’s Six Months in a 
Syrian Monastery, which has been largely drawn 
upon in the description which follows. The eccle- 
siastical hierarchy consists of the patriaroh ; the 
maphrian, who since the 12th cent, nas had his see 
at Mar Mattai (see above) or in Mogul itself ; and 
bishops of Jerusalem, Damascus or Homs (Emessa), 
Edessa, Amida, Mardin, Nisibis, Maipharqat (now 
Farqin ; see above, § 3) and Ma'dan, Aleppo, 
Jezireh (on the Tigris), and fur 'Abhdin (Jebel 

1 Amman!, 2HW. Or. ii. 827. ■ Gtn, Introd. 1. 152. 

8 Assemani, ii. 244 it. 4 Renaudot, Lit, Or. it 458. 


Tur). There are also some bishops without sees, 
as at Mar Mattai, where, when the present writer 
visited the monastery in 1887, the establishment 
consisted of one bishop and one monk. The patri- 
arch is elected by the people, and the election is 
confirmed by the bishops resident near Mardin ; it 
is common for the mapnrian to be promoted to the 
chief position. The patriarch, or more rarely the 
maphrian, consecrates all the bishops, who must bo 
either monks or widowed priests; those chosen 
from the monks are called mafrdn, or 'metro- 
politan,* while those chosen from the widowed 
priests are called asqof UwLncoTot), and are of 
slightly lower rank, not being eligible for the 
patriarchate or maphrianate. Each bishop has the 
prefix 'Mar* ('my lord*) before his name. 1 The 
patriarch and the other bishops are recognized by 
the State as judges for their own people, especially 
in minor matters, and in questions of marriage and 
divorce. The canonical age for the ordination of 
bishops iB 35, of deacons 20 ; but this has never 
been kept os a fixed rule. Bar Hebrosus was 
ordained bishop at 20 ; deacons aro often ordained 
as little boys, but they muBt be ablo to read the 
Psalms in classical Syriac. The parish priests, 
who are elected by the parish councils of deacons 
and laymen, must bo married men ; if their wives 
die, they enter a monastery or else become asqof s. 
A second marriage is not allowed to them. The 
priests must let their beards grow, but they shave 
their heads completely. The leading priest in a 
large town is often mode a chorepiscopus, but he is 
not a bishop, and cannot ordain. There aro many 
deacons in each village— they are engaged in secular 
work during the week — as they are indispensable 
for the celebration of the eucharist. Minor orders 
are practically obsolete. 

Several ground-plans of churches may bo soon In Parry.® The 
altar, at least in most cases, stands m an apse, not (os among 
the Nestorians) attached to the east wall, and there are seats for 
bishops and clergy behind. This is also the usual Greek custom. 
The whole sanctuary in Syrian churches, Eastern and Wostern, 
is called * the altar ’ (Syr. tnadhb'hd). though this name is somo- 
times also given to the holy table itself. The latter is usually 
of stone, though in some of the Jacobite churches it is of wood.* 
There are side chapels with * altars,* north and south of the 
sanctuary— the churches face east— and in some cases, as at 
Mar Mattai, there is another chapel at the north side for the 
burial of bishops, called beith qaadixM (‘ house of the saints '). 
Between sanctuary and nave there is a stone wall or screen, 
sometimes with folding doors, and always with a veil. The nave 
has no furniture except one or two lecterns. The altar is usually 
placed under a baldacchino. The Jacobites, like the Nestorians, 
do not allow images in their churches, but have a great venera- 
tion for the cross. 


Monasteries are common ; the monks are often 
laymen, though they are sometimes in holy orders. 
Tne monasteries are under the rule of the diocesan 
bishop except where they contain the tomb of a 
patriarch or a maphrian ; in that case they are 
directly under the patriarch. Nunneries seem to 
be obsolete. The teehnical Syriac term for the 
monastic life, among both the Jacobites and the 
Nestorians, is ‘sadness,* ‘mourning.* 4 

The eucharistio liturgy ordinarily used is that of 
' St. James,* a translation of which, in the Jacobite 
form, is given in Brightman’s Liturgies Eastern 
and Western, i. 69 ff. The Syrian Jacobites, 
Maronites, Uniat Syrians, and Malabar Jacobites 
all use the same liturgy with some variations. 8 
Leavened bread is used, and must be b&ked for each 
occasion. The leaven is handed down from remote 
ages, as among the Nestorians. The eucharist is 
reserved for the sick, but only for communion on 
the same day. Little children (who are confirmed 
immediately after baptism) are communicated. 

1 For the forms of admission to holy orders see art. Ordikatiob 

^Spffs afc 882,’ eto. 8 Neale, Gen. Introd . i. 181. 

4 Syr. abMluthd (see the Nestorian Stnhddhut, vii. 2, can. 7, 
etc.). 

* For a list of other Jaoobtte liturgies see Brightman, L p. 
lrlilff. 
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The antidoron or eucharistic bread not consecrated 
(Syr. bUrkthd = ciAoyla) is distributed after the 
service. The celebrant wears albe, amioe, un- 
divided stole, yellow shoes, a maniple over each 
arm, and a chasuble split down the front and 
buckled with silver at the neck. The vesting 
takes place in the side ohapel, where also the 
elements are prepared. There are in some churches 
daily eucharists. There are no special vestments 
(except girdles, and often, for the deacons, stoles) 
at the daily offices. These last have not been 
published, and exist in manuscript only. One of 
the great features of Jacobite worship is the 
peculiar addition of 1 who wast crucified for us ’ to 
the Trisagion (‘Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy 
Immortal, have mercy upon us’), which is used at 
many of the services. The addition was first made 
by Peter the Fuller (t a.d. 477). and was eagerly 
adopted and retained as a test of Monophysitism. 1 
Baptism is not allowed to be administered in private 
houses. The ch ild at baptism is signed with moron , 
or unguent (which is consecrated once a year by the 
patriarch), anointed all over the body with oil 
(which has boon hallowed by the moron ) , immersed 
in water thrice up to the neck, clothed, and con- 
firmed. 3 Confession before communion is recom- 
mended by the canons, but is now almost obsolete. 
Some of the canons 3 are more strict, and insist on 
oonfession before communion on Maundy Thursday, 
Christmas, and Pentecost. 4 The fasts are some- 
what severe. Besides Lent and Advent, both of 
which are strict fasts, there are (a) the Fast of the 
Ninevites, three days in spring, said to have been 
instituted owing to a plague in the 6th cent., 3 and 
strenuously maintained also by the East Syrians ; 
(6) the Fast of the Apostles, after Pentecost ; and 
(c) the Fast of Mary, August 1-16. Wednesday 
and Friday are fasts in each week, from sunset to 
sunset. 

The Jacobites are to be found chiefly in Meso- 
potamia and northwards to Harput and Diarbukr, 
out there are also a good many of them near 
Damascus and a certain number around Mogul. 
The largest numbers are perhaps to be found in the 
hilly region of Jobel Tur (Arab, also Tdr 'Abdln ; 
Syr. 'fQr ' Abhdin), N. of the line Mardin — Nisibis 
— Jezireh In this district Syriac is still spoken 
vernacularly. Here some of their oldest ana most 
interesting churches are situated.® It is always 
difficult to reokon numbers in Turkey ; but 
Gibbon’s estimate 7 of from fifty to eighty thousand 
is certainly too low. We may perhaps put the 
total in Turkey at rather less tlian 200,000.® 

Certain communities of Jacobites have become 
Uniat (see below, g 6). Jesuit missionaries first 
eame to Mesopotamia in 1540. In 1646 the Uniat 
patriarchate was fixed at Aleppo, and the patriarch 
took his title from that place. The Syrian Christ- 
ians in that neighbourhood mostly belong to that 
jurisdiction. 

6 . Melkites and Uniats. — The former name, 
whioh is derived from Syr. malted (‘king’), a word 
used also, like past Aetfs, for an emperor, was invented 

i But the ancient and authoritative Jacobite statement of faith 
(the * Creed of our Sainted Fathers 7, published by the Syrian 
Patriarchate Education Committee in English (The Ancient 
Syrian Church in Mesopotamia , London, 1908), emphatically 
states that the Trisagion with this addition is addressed to 4 the 
Only-begotten Son,’ and not to ' the Three blessed Persons * (p. 10). 
This * Statement of faith * is quite free from Monophysitism. ft 
denies that the divine nature of our Lord was commingled with 
the human nature, or that the two natures became commixed 
and changed so as to give rise to a third nature, and asserts that 
the two natures became united In indissoluble union without 
confusion, mixture, or transmutation, and that they remained 
two natures in an unalterable unity. 

* For early Syrian baptisms soo below, 98. 

* Several collections of these may be read in H. Denzinger, 
RUut OrUntalium, i. 476 ff. 

* lb . p. 487. 0 Wigram, p. 214. 

* Parry, p. 169 ff. 7 vl 65. 

0 For the Jacobites in India see below, 9 9. 


in the 10th cent, by the Jacobites for those Christ- 
ians who adhered to the Council of Chaloedon. It 
was a nickname, meaning ‘ royalists,’ and implying 
that they could stand only by the support of the 
Roman emperor. It may be compared with the 
nickname ‘ Erastians 1 used in this country at the 
present day ; both have a somewhat similar shade 
of meaning. But the name * Melkites ’ was auite 
readily accepted by those to whom it had been 
given in derision, 1 and was applied to all those 
who were in communion with Constantinople, 
whether Syrian, Egyptian, or Greek. In compara- 
tively recent times the name has been given, and 

f iven exclusively, to the Christians of Syria and 
igypt who have been drawn from the Orthodox 
Eastern Church and have been united to Rome. 
Such, e.g ., are the ‘ Syrian Melkites,’ whose liturgi- 
cal language is, or was, Syriac. 

The name ‘ Uniat ’ is applied to those Eastern 
Christians who have been united to Rome, but are 
allowed to keep their own liturgies, liturgical 
language, and ecclesiastical customs, especially os 
to the marriage of their clergy — though in all 
these respects modifications, sometimes very con- 
siderable, have been introduced. The earliest of 
these * Uniats ’ are the Maronites (see below, 8 7) > 
but there are also four Uniat Churches of the 
Graeco-Slavonic rite— the Bulgarian, Greek Mel- 
kite (formed of Arabic-speaking Orthodox after 
the Synod of Bethlehem, in 1672), Rumaio or 
Roumanian, and Ruthenian j there are also the 
Armenian Uniats ; the Syrian Uniats, drawn from 
the Jacobites in 1646 (see above, 8 5) ; the Chaldasan 
Uniats, drawn from the Nestorians (see below, 8 8 ) ; 
and the Malabar Uniats (see below, § 0). The 
Uniats have nine Eastern patriarchs. Those of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch live in 
Rome. In addition there are Uniat patriarchs of 
Jerusalem (Greek), Antioch (Marouite), Antioch 
(Greek), Antioch (Syrian), Cilicia (Armenian), 
Babylon (Chaldeean). 3 European readers are 
often confused by the fact that there are no fewer 
than six patriarchs who take their title from 
Antioch— one Greek Orthodox, four Uniats, and 
one Jacobite. 

The Syrian Uniats use the liturgy of ‘ St. James 
the rubrics are often in Carshuni (Arabic in Syriac 
characters), the audible prayers both in Syriac and 
in Carshuni, the inaudible in Syriac only. 3 The 
Chaldroan Uniats use the liturgy of ‘Addai and 
Mari ’ with some amendments ; tfieir daily services 
are considerably abbreviated compared with those 
of the Nestorians, and in the case of the long festal 
Night Service about six-sevenths are omitted. 4 

7. Maronites.— These Syrian Christians of the 
Lebanon derive their name from their teacher 
John Maro, or Maron, a learned monk, who was 
named patriarch of Antioch, perhaps early in the 
8th century. He has often been confused with an 
earlier Maron, called by Gibbon 3 ‘a saint or 
savage of the fifth century,’ whose relics were 
greatly venerated. In the time of John Maron 
the Monothelete controversy was still going on, 
and these Lebanon Christians espoused that cause.® 
They were thus in opposition to their Christian 
neighbours, and later, as Christians, to the Muham- 
madan authorities; and they received the nick- 
name ‘ Mard&ites ’ or ‘ Rebels^ (Syr. maridhi). 

In 1182 they renounced Monotheletism under the 
influence of their patriarch Aimeric, and were 
united with Rome, then numbering about 40,000 
souls. 7 At that time the connexion with the West 

1 Gibbon, vl. 44, note 109. 

* A. Riley, * Synopsis of Oriental Christianity/ The Guardian , 
xliil. 947 (27th June, 1888), since reprinted. 

• Brightman, Liturgies JHastem and Western, 1. pi IvL 
4 Oouybeare-Made&n, Hituale Armenorum , p. 298. 

0 vi. 66. • See art. Moxothsletism. 

7 Neale, Gen. Introd. i. 164. 
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was through the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. 
After the destruction of that kingdom in the 
14th oent. relations with Rome were at times 
broken off, but they were resumed, and still con- 
tinue. In the year 1584 Pope Gregory xm. 
founded a college in Rome tor training their 
clergy, and this institution has the honour of 
having in the 18th cent, educated the learned 
brothers J. S. and J. A. Assemani, to whose 
literary labours scholars are so much indebted 
for their knowledge of Syriac Christianity. The 
Maronites subscribed the decrees of the Council of 
Trent in 1730. 

They are allowed to retain their own liturgical 
customs, and use the Syriac * St. James 1 and other 
anaphoras. 1 * The rubrics in the printed books are 
in Carshuni ; some of the formulee are in Carshuni 
and Syriac. 1 

The Maronite olergy may marry. They also 
eleot their own patriarch, who still takes his title 
from Antioch. He lives at the monastery of 
Qfinfibin {xoivbfiiov), in the Lebanon, and has under 
Ins jurisdiction bishops at Aleppo, Tripoli (in Syria), 
Byblusand Botra, Baalbek or Hsliopolis, Damascus, 
Berytus, Tyre and Sidon, and in Cyprus. 1 Their 
numbers are difficult to estimate. Gibbon 4 gives 
150 priests and 100,000 souls, but they probably 
number about a quarter of a million. 

They have suffered much from their feuds with 
their neighbours, the Druses, and in the year 1860, 
after great massacres of the Maronites, the British 
and French governments intervened for their 
protection. 

8. East Syrians, or Nestorians.-- We may now 
take up the history of the Church in the Persian em- 
pire from the middle of the 5th century. 9 The first 
great event for the East Syrians after the Council 
of Ephesus, A.D. 431, was their final expulsion by 
the emperor Zeno from the school of Edessa and 
the consequent founding of the school of Nisibis, 
A.D. 489. Ibas (Syr. Ihibha, pron. Ihlwft, lit. 
•given*), bishop of Edessa, who was Btrongly 
Dyophysite, had been condemned by the Latro- 
cinium, or ‘ Robber Synod,* of Ephesus in 449, but 
was acauitted and restored to his see by the Council 
of Chalcedon two years later, after having anathe- 
matized both Nestorius and Eutyches. During his 
lifetime the Monophysites made no way at Edessa, 
but after his death in 457 they became predomi- 
nant there, and after a long struggle expelled their 
opponents. This was a decisive event in the Persian 
Church. Although up to that time it had had no 
direct dealings with Nestorianism, its tendency was 
mainly Dyophysite, and the influx of Nestorians 
from the Roman empire greatly strengthened that 
tendency. Nevertheless it is a mistake to suppose 
that the Persian Church at some definite date in 
the 5th oent. espoused Nestorianism and was 
therefore cut off from the Catholic Church. Tho 
prooess was a gradual one. The principal influence 
in the latter half of the 5th cent, was that of Bar 
S5mft (Barsumas, lit • son of the fast’), bishop of 
Nisibis, who had taught at Edessa, and now, in 
the vacancy of the catholicate, organized the East 
Syrian Church in a Neatorian sense ; he must not 
be confused with his namesake of the Latrocinium, 
who was a Monophysite. There was some opposi- 
tion to • Nestorian* doctrine, especially from the 
monks of Mar Mattai (see above, g 5), who to thiB 
day are Jacobites. The catholicos Acadus (Syr. 
Aqaq), who was bishop of Seleucia-Ctesiphon from 

1 For s list of those see Brightman, LUurgiss Eastern and 

Western, L p. MU. 

t/ft.p.lvU. 

* Neale, Gen. Introd. i. 164. For their forms of admission to 

holy orders see art Oidwatioh (Christian), 9 14 . 

* vi. 67. 

* For the doctrinal controversy which oooupisd the Council 

of Ephesus ess art Nistor/astum. 


485 to 496, went to Constantinople on a mission 
from the Persian king, and there declared that his 
Churoh knew nothing of Nestorius ; he was admitted 
to communion by the Orthodox, having anathe- 
matized Bar ^dmA. 1 We may perhaps discount his 
statement as an Oriental exaggeration ; but the 
incident Bhows that the separation was not yet 
complete. Still later, good relations with Constan- 
tinople took place in the time of Mar Abha (pron. 
Aw&) the Great, a contemporary of Jacob Baradai 
(see above, § 5). This prelate, a convert from 
Magianism, was catholicos from 540 to 552, having 
been a teacher at Nisibis, and having visited 
Jerusalem, Egypt, Greece, and Constantinople in tho 
time of Justinian. In his Catholieate, as it would 
seem, the Council of Chalcedon was aocepted by 
the East Syrian Church. 1 The SunhadhUs 1 quotes 
with approval one of its canons, and dateB the 
counoil as 1 25th October, 763 of Alexander,’ i.e. 
A.D. 452 (sic ) ; the session of that day was particu- 
larly solemn, and was attended by the emperor and 
empress: it ended the principal work of the 
oounoil. 4 

One of tho first matters discussed in this period was the 
marriage of bishops and clergy. A oouncil was held in 484 at 
Belth Laphat (also called Gondisapor, perhaps the modem 
Shiraz) ; it allowed them to marry, and even permitted a second 
marriage to clerical widowers. This was confirmed in a council 
held by Acadus in the following year. Several patriarchs were 
married : Babh&l (pron. B&-wsI), oatholicos from 400 to 606, his 
successor Silas, Elisha, Pauf, and Ezekiel, all of the 6th 
century.® But Mar Abha sot his face against episcopal marriage, 
hltnself declining to marry ; and after hie time it became rare. 
The present rule is that a bishop must be a raltban (' monk,’ 
but Bee below), and may not marry or have married, and must 
never have eaten flesh-meat ; nor must his mother have eaten 
meat during her pregnancy.® There is evidence that the rule 
against eating meat did not hold in the 7th century.? It is 
noteworthy that Ebedjosus (see below) in his Sdnhddhus 
asses over the question of episcopal marriaifo In silence, and 
oes not refer to the decrees which permittee It.® 

The definite official adoption of Nestorianism, or 
of what was taken for such, must he dated at the 
beginning of tho 7th cent., when the East Syrians 
formally repudiated the term ‘Theotokos' 4 * * and 
adopted the phrase ’two qnomi , one par§opa 
hrpbruTow), two natures * with reference to our Lord. 1 
Tne opposition to the ‘Nestorians* of the Mono- 
physite minority in Persia was greatly strengthened 
by the influx of a large number of captives of the 
latter persuasion from Syria, in 540 and 573, under 
Chosroes I. ; tho influence of Shlrln, the Christian 

2 [ueen of Chosroes II. (590-628), was latterly in their 
avour. 10 

Monastic ism was at one time a most flourishing 
institution among the East Syrians. Thomas of 
Marga (see below) gives us a graphic description of 
his own monastery, and we have other sources of 
information in Sozomen, 11 in P. Bodian’s Acta 
Martyrum et Sanctorum , and elsewhere. It seems 
to have been introduced into tho East from Egypt 
by Mar Awgin (pron. Ogln ; = * Eugenius,’ 1 363 ?), 
who founded the famous monasteries of Mount Izla 
(near Nisibis) and Deir-el-Za'afaran (near Mardin ; 
see above, § 5). He is said to have been tho teacher 
of James ol Nisibis. His Lift is included in 

1 Wlgram, p. 170. 1 lb. p. 188. 1 v. 21. 

4 Hefele, Hist, of ths Councils of the Church , Eng. tr., ill. 
863 ff. 

8 W {grain, pp. 176, 178, 212 ; Budge, Book of Governors, 1. p. 
oxxxUf. 

« Of. Jg 18«- 

7 Wlgram. p. 240. Eusebius (J IE il. 28) says that James the 
Just * was holy from his mother’s womb ... ho did not eat 
flesh (f/i^vgov) ’ ; i.e. he was a Nazi rite, though abetinenoe from 
flesh was not part of a Nazirlte's vow. 

® The SVnhddhus (vii. preface) says that bishops were usually 
ohosen from among the monks. 

* Wlgram, p. 268. But the latest investigations show that 
qnoma (** hypostasis) is used in the earlier senaa of 1 substance,' 
not of ' person.' This makes the phrase, if redundant, at least 
quits orthodox. . 

W lb. pp. 242, 247. 11 HE vL 84, very short 

ia For an account of the institution see Budge, Book of 
Governors , i. p. exvilff. 
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Bedjan’a work, but it is remarkable that Thomas 
of Marga does not mention him. The great organ* 
izer of monasticism among the East Syrians was a 
later monk, Abraham of K&shkar. a town between 
the lower Euphrates and the Tigris. Abraham 
refounded Mount Izla in the 6th cent., and his 
canons, which are still extant, 1 are included in the 
Nestorian Sunhadhus .* His successor as abbot, 
Dadhishn, made canons accepting the doctrines of 
Diodorus, Theodore, and Nestorius.* The rules as 


Bishop might 

officiate nor be mentioned in the litany. 4 One of 
the most famous of the monasteries was that of 
Beith 'Abh6 (pron. 'Aw6), probably founded by 
Jacob of LashQm, a monk of Mount Izla, in the 6th 
cent. ; its situation is uncertain, but probably it 
was near the Great Zab. 6 This monastery produced 
from the 7th to the 9th centuries many patriarchs, 
as well as its famous historian, Thomas of Marga. 
The monastery of llabban Hormuzd, about 30 
miles north of Mogul, is close to the village of 
Alaosh (Elkosh), where the tomb of the prophet 
Nanum, in a Jewish synagogue, is still shown. 
The monastery was founded by Hormuzd of Beith 
Laphatt c. 600. He spent the last 22 years of his 
life there and was buried within it, as were Beveral 
patriarchs. 6 The number of monks had dwindled 
from fifty in 1820 to about ten in 1890, 7 a now 
monastery having tieen built at the foot of the hills, 
not far away. When the present writer visited the 
two monasteries in 1887, fcliure was in the new one 
a large number of monks, busily engaged. Both 
the monasteries now belong to the Uniat Chaldieaiifl 
(see above, § 6). There were also many other 
monasteries elsewhere. 4 

Monasteries are now quite obsolete among the 
Ncstorians, though a few rabbans (monks) live in 
the world under a private rule, neither marrying 
nor eating meat, such as the late well-known 
Kabban Yonan (Jonah) of Qflch&nls. 9 

Among a large number o! Nestorian writers the following may 
be mentioned. Narsai (t e. 602), a poet and homiliBb, called 
‘ tlio Harp of the Spirit.' wont to Nisibis from Edessa on the 
expulsion of the Nestorians. Ebedjesus says that he wrote 800 
homilies; of these 47 have been published in Syrlao by A. 
Mingana, and those on the eucharist and baptism, translated 
into English by 11. H. CJonnolly, are of the greatest importance 
for the history of the oarlv East Syrian rite. Mshilja Zkha was 
the writer of a most valuable history in the 6th century (see 
above, I3). Ishu'yahbh in. (pron. Ishuy&w), who was catho- 
lloos for ten years from 660, was the reputed author or reviser of 
the ordination and baptismal servioes, and also of the (ludhra 
(see below).™ In the earlier Syrian rite of baptism, as evidenced 
by Narsai, the Syriac Didascalia, and some other Syriac de- 
scriptions, the anointing Boems to have been only before baptism ; 
the post- baptismal anointing was added among tho Jacobites in 
the 6th ceut, probably by Severus (see § 5), and among the 
Nestorians by Ishu'yahbh. 11 Thomas of Marga, bishop in the 
0th cent, of that city (on the Zab) and metropolitan of Beith 
Garmal (east of the Tigris), was a monk of Beith ‘Ahh4 (see 
above); his Book of Governors , a monastic history, Is most 
valuable as filling a gap of 800 years in the history, otherwise 
hardly known. George of Arbela, metropolitan of Mogul and 
Arbela (south-east of Mogul) in the 10th cent., wrote a commen- 
tary on the services of the Church, which is valuable for the 
history of the Nestorian liturgies.™ Mari Ibn Suleiman ('son 
of Solomon ’) was a chronicler of the 12th oentury. Ebedjesus 
(E. Syr. 'Anhdlshu, pron. 'Odishu, lit. 'servant of Jesus ’), 
metropolitan of Subha (pron. SuwiJ, by some identified with 
Nisibis, 18 in the 18th cent compiled the Sunhddhus, or ' Book of 

1 Book of Governors , 1. p. oxxxlv. 8 vll. 8. 

8 Jb. vll. 4. 8 ib, vll S. 8 Budge, 1. p. xli ff. 

8 lb. p. civil ff. 7 lb. p. clxix. 

8 For the Jacobite monastery of Mar Mattai near Mogul see 

* % Maclean-Browne, Catholieos of the Bast, p. 19. The Stin- 
hddhds forbids monks to marry 'like the rest of the clerks and 
laymen 1 or to eat meat in their monasteries (vll. 2, can. 6). 

u Cf. Budge, 1. p. lvi. 

11 T. Thompson, The Offices of Baptism and Confirmation , 
Cambridge, 1914, p. 81. See also art. Confirmation, gf 6, 7. 

18 For an account of this book see Connolly, Liturgioal 
HomUiet of Narsai, p. 76 ff. 

18 But see R. Fayne Smith, Thee, Syr. 11. 8878. 


Canon Law/ now fn constant use by the Nestorians, though 
many of its provisions have become obsolete. 1 

The missions of the East Syrians have been far 
extended. Their work in India is attested in the 
6th cent, by Cosmas Indicopleustea (see below, § 9). 
Gibbon remarks 8 that ' the barbario churches, from 
the Gulf of Persia to the Caspian Sea, were almost 
infinite. 1 The missionaries extended their labours 
to Socotra, Ceylon, Turkestan, and even to China, 
where the Nestorian monument of Si-ngan-fu, dated 
A.D. 781 (*1092 of the Greeks*), attests their 
activity, which also gave rise to the legend of 
Prester John (q. v.) t a supposed priest- king in Tar- 
tary. Wherever they carried tlieir teaching, they 
used Syriac as their liturgical language, even 
though it was not that of the people.* Thus the 
Malabarese have always used Syriac liturgies. 
This great activity swelled the numbers of Syrian 
Christians exceedingly, and the Nestorians and 
Jacobites together are said to have been more 
numerous thun the Greeks and Latins together. 4 

Under Muhammadan rule East Syrian Christi- 
anity was alternately favoured and persecuted. 
Under Tamerlane (' Timur the Lame*) m the 14th 
cent, it was almost annihilated. But a remnant 
survived and is still to be found in the mountains 
of Kurdistan in E. Turkey, in the upland plains of 
Azarbaijan in the north-west of the present Persian 
kingdom, especially in that of Urmi or Urumi (often 
called in Europe Urmia), and in the low-lying plain 
of Mosul (Nineveh). The patriarch, who after the 
foundation of Baghdad (a.p. 762) had left Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon for that city, later removed to the north. 
But disputes as to the succession divided the patri- 
archate. The Nestorians themselves are now under 
the rule of Mar Shimfin (these two words are 

{ >ronounced as one and are accented on the first and 
ast syllables), who lives at Qacli&nia in the almost 
inaccessible mountains which surround tho Great 
Zab, a beautiful retreat near the small town of 
Julamerk. Each successive catholieos takes the 
name ‘Shimttn* (Simon), whatever his baptismal 
name. The East Syrians of the Mogul plain, now 
called Chaldaeans, have been united with Homo 
since 1680, when they were received by Pope 
Innocent XI. Their head (' patriarch of Babylon ’) 
beara the name Mar EliyA (Elijah). Ho has several 
bishops, each styled metropolitan, under him. He 
retains the title (‘ of Babylon *) which the Nestorian 
patriarchs often used when they lived at Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon 5 it is also found in the Sunhadhu s. 6 
There were at one time patriarchs at Amida (Diar- 
bekr), who also were united with Rome ; those 
bore the name Mar Joseph. 

All the East Syrians speak Syriac vernacularly, 
though many of those in the Mogul plain speak 
Arabic also. It is common to hear tho sailors on 
the Tigris steamers talking vernacular Syriac, these 
being Chaldroan Uniats. The total number of 
Nestorians and Uniats combined is, or was till 
lately, perhaps about 300,000. 

A detailed account of the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the 
Nestorians is given in Maclean-Browne, The Catholieos of the 
East, oh. ix. The patriarch, or catholieos, has under him a 
mafrdn, or metropolitan, who bean the dynastic name of M&r 
^n&n-ishfi ('mercy of Jesus'), and several bishops, the number 
varying considerably from time to time. The present method 
of filling bishoprioe (including the patriarchate) is for each bishop 
to bring up one or two boys or young men, his nephews or near 
relatives, as potential successors. Such a one is called in the 
vernacular nafor kursi (' keeper of the seat 'X and is not allowed 
to eat meat or marry ; the bishop ordinarily nominates the one 

1 For a list of the works of Ebedjesus see Assemanl, Bibl. Or. 
i. 8ff., 880 ff. G. P. Badger (Nestorians and their Rituals, ii. 
880 ff.) gives an English translation of his best known work, the 
MargdnUhd (« Peart 'X and (ii. 861 f.) of his catalogue of authors 
and their works, chiefly East Syrian. For East Syrian hymn- 
writers see art. Hymns (Syriao ChrlsfclanX 
8 vi. 49. 8 Renaudot, Lit. Or. ii. 668. 

4 Gibbon, vi. 60. 

* lx. 1. The above remarks and much of what follows apply 
to the time before the Great War. 
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whom he wiahee to euooeed, but in theory the people elect from 
among the ' keepers of the seat.* In the 15th cent the catholloos 
made a law restricting the cathollcate to members of his own 
family. This was an Innovation, though perhaps not a very 
recent one. The catholicos consecrates the bishops ; but the 
metropolitan consecrates the catholicos.* 

In most villages there is at least one priest, in some several ; 
and deacons are very numerous, as the eucharlst cannot be 
celebrated without the assistance of a deacon or of a priest acting 
as deaoon. Occasionally a priest is made an archde&oon (orfcdn), 
but this is now only an honour, not involving special duties. 
Formerly there were choreplscopl and periodeutaa (♦ visitors*); 
these were presbyters, not bishops. The office of periodeuta is 
at least as old in Syrian Christianity as Rabbulfi ( 6 th cent.), as 
he mentions it in his canons . 9 The East Syrian Book of Heavenly 
Intelligences 9 enumerates nlno orders fix three divisions ; ( 1 ) 
the episcopate : patriarch (or catholicos), metropolitan, bishop ; 
( 2 ) the presby terate : chorepiscopus, periodeuta tor archdeacon), 
presbyter; ( 8 ) the diaoonate : deacon, subdeacon, reader. 
These are said to correspond to the angelio hierarchy (as given 
by pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita and others) of ( 1 ) cherubim, 
Beraphim, thrones; ( 2 ) dominions, virtues, powors; ( 8 ) prin- 
cipalities, archangels, angels. Minor orders are now obsolete. 
There are no longer any deaconesses. 

Many of the ecclesiastical customs of the Nes- 
torians are those also of the Jacobites (see above, 
§ 5). But there are some differences. The Nes- 
torian priests and deacons may marry, and if their 
wives die they may marry again ; but the parish 
priests are not obliged to be married, though as a 
inattor of fact they are hardly ever single men. 
The churches, which (especially in the mountains 
of Kurdistan) have exceedingly narrow and low 
doors, sometimes only accessible by a ladder, and 
which are often built for security in a cleft of a 
rock or in some almost inaccessible Diace, are nearly 
all of the same pattern. Outwardly they show no 
sign of Christianity save a small cross beside the 
church door. They have no towors or spires, such 
as the Armenian churches have. Internally they 
have a stone wall reaching to the roof and dividing 
the nave from the sanctuary ; a doorway in this 
wall is covered with a veil wliich is drawn back at 
certain parts of the service. On the nave-side of 
this wall is a raised pace called bema (a name which 
in other Eastern communions means the sanctuary), 
and this again is bounded by a dwarf wall with 
apertures in the middle and at the side, where the 
clergy stand to communicate the people. This 
raised pace somewhat corresponds to the Greek 
ou\4as.* Against the dwarf wall, towards the nave, 
are projections (said to contain relics) for the cross 
and for books. The altar is attached to the east 
wall, and is usually built into a recess therein. It 
is oblong, not square as among the Greeks. The 
people stand in the nave to worship, the men in 
front, and the women behind ; there are no seats, 
and if there is any occasion for sitting, such as a 
sermon, the people sit on the matted floor. Two 
other features of the churches may be noticed : a 
baptistery (also used as a vestry, and usually for 
baking the eucharistie bread), at the south-east 
corner of the church next the sanctuary ; and a 
court (often open to the air) on the south side of 
the nave, where the daily prayers are Baid in 
summer. This is the usual arrangement, and is 
that of the church of Mart Mariam (St. Mary) at 
Urmi in Persia, which claims to be the oldest 
church in the world, and to oontain the tomb of one 
of the Wise Men of Bethlehem, built (as the most 
ancient tombs are) into the wall of this church — in 
this case at the south-east corner of the nave. 0 
The people are called to worship by a woodon 
board (Syr. naqUshd) hit by a mallet ; this is the 
Greek (r/ffiasrpov. 9 Bells are seldom used to summon 
to prayer, though there are often strings of small 
bells hung inside the church. 

* For the forms of Admission to holy orders see art Ordina- 
nos (Christian), 1 13 . 

9 Given in Burkitt, Early Bottom Christianity , p. 144. 

9 Maclean-Browne, p. 184. * Noale, Gen. Introd. I 201. 

9 For a ground plan see Maclean-Browne, p. 801 ; for plans of 
two other famous ohurches see pp. 291, 296. 

9 Neale, Gen. Introd. !. 217. 
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The vestments worn at the eucharist differ 
somewhat from those of the Jacobites. For a 
chasuble the Nestorians wear & kind of cope 
{ma'&prd), which has no fastening at the neck, 
and is very difficult to keep in position. The 
priests’ stoles, like those of tne West, do not differ 
in shape from those of the deacons ; maniples and 
amices are not worn. Private confession, though 
often referred to in the service-books, is now 
obsolete. The fasts are the same as those of the 
JacohiteB, but the fasts of the Apostles and of 
Mary are almost if not quite obsolete, as are some 
others mentioned in the East Syrian books. The 
Wednesday and Friday fasts dfo not in practice 
begin on (what we call) the evening before, but 
they end at sunset ; all Eastern Christians reckon 
the day as beginning and ending at sunset, and 
our * Sunday evening 7 is their * Monday evening. * 

The chief liturgy used by the Nestorians is that 
of ‘the apostles Addai and Mari.* This liturgy 
has many early features, especially a form of 
eucharistie invocation of the Holy Spirit which 
is not as fully developed as that m most of the 
Great Liturgies. It prays that the Holy Ghost 
may come and rest on tho oblation, and hleHs and 
sanctify it, that it may become (or be) for us for 
the remission of sins, etc. ; and it does not ex- 
plicitly mention the change in the elements. But 
the most curious feature is the absence of the 
words of our Lord spoken at the Last Supper, 
when after ‘blessing* or ‘giving thanks* He gave 
the sacrament to the disciples (‘This is my body,* 
etc.). Neale 1 argues on a priori grounds that 
‘Addai and Mari’ must have originally had these 
words. But this is a precarious statement ; there 
are other instances of at least the partial omission 
of the words. 3 This liturgy in no way refers to 
the Nestorian controversy. On certain days of 
the year the anaphora of ' Addai and Mari ’ is 
not used, but that of ‘Theodore the Interpreter’ 
(of Mopsuestia) or that of ‘Nestorius’ is sub- 
stituted, tho first part of the liturgy, and the 
ending, being common to all three. All these 
anaphoras date, in some form, from very early 
times ; tho first probably, in its earliest shape, 
was compiled before A.D. 431 ; the other two are 
certainly not the work of tho bishops after whom 
they are named, but are the work of East Syrian 
authors. Tho author of ‘Nestorius* must have 
had a Byzantine liturgy before him, as many 
traces of that rite are found in it. But all three 
anaphoras are quite distinctly of the East Syrian, 
not of the Byzantine, family of liturgies. All 
three seem to have been composed before Narsai 
(end of 5th cent.), though doubtless many more 
modern additions nave been mode to them. 

Eucharists do not occur very often among the 
Nestorians — some live or six times a year as a 
rule, though in a few churches weekly eucharists 
are the custom. The people communicate, as 
they pray, standing, the mothers holding up tho 
very nttle children in their arms to receive. All 
receive in both kinds separately (the species of 
bread in their hands), except the very little ones, 
for whom the celebrant dips a small portion of the 
consecrated bread in the chalice and then puts it 
in their mouth. Reservation for the sick is not 
allowed. The eucharistie bread is leavened. 9 All 
services, without execution, are sung; but no 
instrumental music is allowed. 

The baptismal customs do not dilfer greatly from 
those of the Jacobites. 4 The service is closely 
modelled on the eucharistie liturgies, than which 

1 Gen. Introd. i. 480. 

9 A. J. Maclean, Ancient Church Orders , pp. 40, 46, Early 
Christian Worship 9 , London, 1916, pp. viii, 25. 

9 For a curious tradition os to the handing 1 down of the 
leaven see Maclean-Browne, p. 247. 

* For a description see Maclean-Browne, p. 267 ff. 
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it is certainly later. There is, however, no kiss 
of peaoe. The triple immersion is absolutely 
total. As with all Easterns, the presbyter con- 
firms, and lays his right hand on or over the 
neophytes ; the use of the consecrated oil at this 
point iB not explicitly mentioned in the service- 
book, but it is customary for the priest, when 
signing the neophytes with the sign of the cross, 
to do so with his thumb which he has dipped in 
the oil. There are now no interrogations or re- 
nunciations, 1 though they are alluded to in the 
5th cent, by Narsai, where the renunciations have 
special reference to heresy.* Private baptism is 
not, in practice, allowed ; if a village has no 
church, a child must be carried to another village 
which has one. Thus some children die un- 
baptized, though it is not likely that a person 
would grow up without baptism. Sponsors are 
considered as being akin to tneir godchildren, and 
the relationship is a bar to marriage. 

The non-liturgical services are of great interest, 
and are extremely long, at least in theory. They 
consist mainly of hymns and anthems. 8 The great 
number of martyrs in the East Syrian Church is 
reflected in the frequent mention of them by name 
in these anthems. The calendar is remarkable, 
and in some respects uninue. Most of the saints’ 
days fall on a Friday, and suit very well with the 
arrangement of the ecclesiastical year, which iB 
divided into periods of about seven weeks each, 
more or less— Advent, Epiphany, Lent, Easter, 
‘Tho Apostles’ (after Pentecost), ‘Summer,’ 
'Elijah,’ ‘MoseB,’ and the 'Hallowing of the 
Church.* A few of the holy days, however, fall 
on fixed days of the month, as Christmas (Doc. 25), 
Epiphany (Jan. 0), St, George (April 24, etc.), 
St. Cyriac and St. Julitla (July 15 and Deo. 22), 
St. Peter and St. Paul (July 29), St. Mary (Aug. 15), 
Holy Cross Day (Sept. 13, not 14 as elsewhere). 
The twelve apostles are commemorated together 
on a Friday before Lent, the four evangelists on 
another, the ‘ Greek doctors ’ (Diodorus, Theodore, 
Nestorius) on a third, the ‘ Syrian doctors ’ (especi- 
ally Ephraim, Narsai, Abraham [of Kashkar ?, see 
aljove]) on a fourth. On other Fridays are com- 
memorated St. James the Lord’s brother, St. 
Mary, St. John Baptist, St. Peter and St. Paul 
(a second commemoration), Mar Abha or else the 
patron saint of the church, St. Stephen, the forty 
martyrs of »S chaste, all the departed, the Seventy, 
and some others. 

The choirs are divided into two parts, and ac- 
cording as the first or the second choir begins the 
anthems the week is called ‘Before’ or ‘After,’ 
‘Before and After’ (Syr. Qdhdrrt U-Wdthar) being 
thus taken for the name of the ordinary book of 
daily services. The propria for Sundays, fasts, 
and festivals are of very great length, and are 
contained in the books called JJuahrd (‘cycle’) 
and Gazza (‘ treasure’), two enormous MS volumes, 
and some others. These two are not published; 
but the complete East Syrian service for the 
Epiphany is given in English in Conybeare- 
Maclean, Rituale Armenomm , p. 288 ff. (from a 
MS in the Library of the Propaganda Fide in 
Rome), with the cues all filled m, and a part of 
these two books is published in Syriac in the 
Breviarium Chaldaicum. The Psalms are said 
(at least in theory) all through twice a week, and 
the whole Psalter is recited on festivals of our 
Lord. In the litanies, which are numerous, and 
one at least of which is said at almost every 
service, the ruling patriarch, metropolitan, and 
bishop of the diocese are commemorated by name. 
The marriage-service and the burial-service for 

l Bee art. AuRMumrto. 

# Connolly, Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, p. 87. 

* Bee art. IIymss (Syriac Christian), 9 4 . 


laymen (anidhd) have been published in Syriac. 1 
Tne burial-service for the clergy {kUrastd) is much 
longer and more elaborate than that for laymen. 
These burial-services are most dramatic, and 
consist partly of dialogues between the departed 
and the mourners, or between the depart#! and 
those already in Sheol. After the funeral the 
kiss of peace is given, at least in the case of priests 
and bishops. AH pass in line and kiss the hand 
of the departed, or a cross laid on his breast, and 
so take leave of him.* Badger gives an English 
translation of the baptismal-, marriage-, and 
ordination-services, and of the burial-service for 
priests. 8 

9, Christians of Malabar, or of St Thomas.-— 
Ancient tradition, in which, however, we can have 
little confidence, makes St. Thomas the apostle 
the first teacher of Christianity in India. The 
legend is told in the Syriac Acts of Judas Thomas 
(see above, § 4), which, curiously enough, makes 
Thomas (lit. ‘ twin ’) the twin-brother of our Lord. 
J. R. Harris sees here traces of the influence of 
the Heavenly Twins on Christian legend. 4 Tho 
Ethiopic legend of St Thomas 8 is still fuller. 
Our Lord divides the world into twelve portions, 
and Thomas’s lot is to go to India. Very un- 
willingly, but encouraged by our Lord, he goes, 
guided by Peter and accompanied by Matthias. 
Jesus appears in the form of a rich man, who soils 
Thomas as a slave, the price to be given to the 
or and needy. Peter and Matthias return, 
lomas is set to work as a stonemason, carpenter, 
and physician; but he afterwards explains that 
the buildings which he undertook to ouild were 
the souls which he won to Christ. He appoints 
a bishop, priests, and deacons, and departs in a 
cloud, having been miraculously clothed again in 
tho skin which had been flayed off* him. Accord- 
ing to another account, 6 he was pierced by soldiers’ 
spears and died. The opposition is Haia to have 
been largely due to his preaching encratism, 7 and 
persuading wives to forsake their husbands. The 
Acts of Judas Thomas says that the relics of the 
apostle were transferred to Edessa (A.D. 232?). 
It has been suggested by some that the name 
‘Christians of St. Thomas’ comes from another 
Thomas than the apostle. This later namesake, 
Thomas Cannaneo, is variously assigned to the 
4th or the 9th century.* Another legend connects 
Pantfenus of Alexandria (c. A.D. 200) with India, 
where, it says, the apostle Bartholomew hod already 
preached. 9 Pantamus is said by these writers to 
have found there a copy, in the Hebrew language, 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and to have left it behind 
him. 

The first certain historical testimony to the 
existence of Christians in India is that of the 
Alexandrian merchant who afterwards became a 
monk, and whom we know from his Indian travels 
as Cosmos Indicopleustes. He travelled far, and 
his Christian Topography of the Whole World in 
twelve books, still extant, is a valuable historical 
piece of evidence, though it is marred by the 
erroneous geographical conceptions of the day. 
The first six books may be dated c. A.D. 547, the 
rest c. 560. Cosmas’s other works are not now 
extant. He travelled in India and Ceylon, and 
describes ‘Mali’ (identified with Malabar) on the 
Indian coast, the centre of the pepper trade. He 

1 See under Literature at end of this article. 

1 Maoleon-Browne, p. 287. 

* Nestorian* and their Rituals, il. 105 ff . 

* The Dioscuri in the Christian Legends , London, 1908, p. 
20 ff. 

0 E. A. W, Badge, Contending* qf the Apostles , London, 1901, 
Eng. fcr., ii. 819 ff., Ethiopic text in vol. i. 

< lb. if. 368. 7 See art Emnumis. 

8 Howard, The Christians of St. Thomas and their Liturgies, 
p. 15 f. 

9 Eusebius, HR v. 10 ; Jerome, ds Fir. illuttr . 80. 
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testifies to a large number of Christian ohurohes 
on the coast of India and in Ceylon and Socotra, 
whose clergy, he says, were ordained by the 
Persian archbishop of Seleucia, and were subject 
to his jurisdiction; the Church there had had 
many martyrs and a (large number of monks. 
Thus we may gather that the 4 Christians of St. 
Thomas’ are the fruits of the missionary activities 
of the Church of the Persian empire (see above, 
§ 8), and that their Christianity had begun long 
before Cosmas's time, probably in the 4 th century. 


and liturgies were destroyed, or radically altered, 
so that probably there does not now exist a single 
complete copy of the liturgies as used before the 
synod. Renaudot remarks 1 that the Portuguese 
censors incautiously condemned things which had 
nothing to do with Nestorianism. The liturgy 
which they found to be principally used was 
closely related to, or practically the same as, 
tho Nestorian 4 Addai and Mari Msee above, § 8). 
An English translation of this 1 is published by 
J. M. Neale,* who says 4 that it is given as revisoa 


Immigrations of Christians to Malabar from 
Baghdad and elsewhere occurred twice in tho 
8th and 9 th centuries, and the immigrants inter* 
married with the native Christians. The later of 
these movements was under two Nestorian priests 
(bishops T), Mar Sapor and Mar Peruz. The fame 
of the Malabar Christianity Bpread to the West, 
and King Alfred of England sent ambassadors to 
that country. 1 The converts were protected by 
the king of Cochin. They had their bishop at 
Angaraala, and he was styled 4 Metropolitan of 
India,’ having in his jurisdiction 1400 churches 
and 200,000 souls in the whole district. 9 

A theory has lately been put forward by P. T. Geevergese, a 
native Malabar Syrian, In a tract entitled Were the Syrian 
Chriutiane Nestorians f, to the effect that the Malubarose were 
Jacobites till the 16th cent., when they became Nestorians for 
a hundred years. It Is agreed that their Ohurch was originally 
founded from Seleucia-Otesiphon, and that they were under the 
Catholicos of the East in the pre-Nestorian period ; but this 
writer maintains that thereafter they depended on the 
Jacobites, not on tho Nestorians. The only argument of 
any importance adduced in favour of this theory is the exist- 
ence of two inscriptions at Kottayam, a town of Travancore, in 
Pahlavi, the official language of the Persian empire during the 
Sasanian dynasty ; they are said to be of the 7th or 8th century. 
One of the inscriptions has a line also in Syriao, In Estrangdla 
characters, perhaps of the 10th oentury. The two run thus : 
(a) ' In punishment by the cross (was) the suffering of this One, 
He who is the true Christ, and God alwve, and Guide ever 
ure*; (b) (‘Let me not glory save in the cross of our Lord 
esus CnriBt] who is the true Messiah and God above and Holy 
Ghost.' The words in square brackets are in Syriac. Geevorgose 
amends ‘Holy Ghost* to ‘Guide ever pure’ as in the former 
Inscription. These are said to be anti-NeBtorian. but is this 
the cose? The * Nestorians* of the Persian empire never failed 
to aBsert that He who died upon the cross was God. The 
existence in Malabar of an old Jacobite Bible of the l'2th cent, 
or earlier proves nothing in the absence of ovidence as to when 
it was brought there. The suggestion that the Portuguese 
inquisitors found some liturgical practices existing which 
showed traces of Jacobite rather than Nestorian influence, 
though ex hypothesi tho latter had boon predominant for over 
a hundred ryears, will hardly bear examination. Thus the 
inquisitors montion a liturgy ‘of Diodorus' as being in use. 
There is no such known Nestorian liturgy. Therefore, it is 
maintained, the liturgy in use was non-Ncstorian, t.e. Jacobite. 
It would indeed have been remarkable if the Jacobites had 
named one of their liturgies after the real father of NeHtorian- 
ism. Renaudot 3 supposes that 'Diodorus' is here a mistake 
for ‘Theodoras,* but, as tho Synod of Diamper mentions both 
Diodore and Theodore, this is very unlikely.* Geevergese 
agrees that the Nestorians of the Tigris valley at the ena of 
the 15th cent, and the beginning of the 10th sent bishops to 
Malabar, on the request of deputies who had come thence, and 
he maintains that these converted Malabar from Jaoobitism to 
Nestorianism. It does not appear to the present writer that 
Geevergeee has proved his theory ; but there 1 b possibly this 
amount of truth In it, that certain of the Malabarese Christians, 
who have unfortunately always been conspicuous for quarrel- 
someness (liko their spiritual ancestors), may have had dealings 
with the dissentient Jacobites of the Tigris valley, or with the 
Western Jacobites, before the 16th century. Thus a deputation 
is said to have gone to the MonophyBitcs of Alexandria to ask 
for a bishop for 4 India* (Malabar 1), a.d. 096.® 

An ecclesiastical revolution >vas effected by the 
Portuguese in the 16 th oentury. They established 
the Inquisition at Goa in 1560 . The Synod of 
Diamper, in the south of Cochin, held In 1599 
under Alexius de Menezes, archbishop of Goa, 
united the Malabarese, then estimated at about 
200,000 souls, 6 to Rome, and rooted out all traces 
of Nestorianism. CeliD&oy of the clergy was 
enforced, and made retrospective. All ola books 


cannot be altogether the case, as it contains the 
names of Ncstorius, Diodore, and Theodore, as 
well as of Ephraim, Abraham, and NarsAi (see 
above, § 8), and the phrase 4 Mother of Christ ’ for 
1 Mother of God * (see Mow). Neale gives some 
of the nrayers in what was probably the original 
order, hut indicates by numbers the order in the 
form approved at Diamper. 

The cn&nge from ancient customs was effected 
only after great opposition on tho part of the 
Malabarese themselves, who rallied under their 
bishop, Mar Abraham (t 1597 ). It was his death 
that made the Synod of Diamper and the real 
union with Rome possible. 6 

It is interesting to notice the changes of oustom 
and of liturgy effected at Diamper. Up to thin 
time the Malabar Christians had liad but a single 
bishop at a time ; hence, perhaps, arose the custom 
for the chrism at confirmation to be consecrated 
by a priest (catanar) rather than, as elsewhere 
in the East, by a bishop ; indeed, the Malabarese 
were accused of not having had confirmation at 
all, 6 though this is clearly a mistake. The chief 
changes in the eueharistie liturgy made at Diamper 
were the following. The pope*s name was sub- 
stituted for that of the patriarch of Babylon. 
For the names of Nestorius, Diodore, Theodore, 
and other 1 Nestorian * fathers, those of Cyril (of 
Alexandria) and others were substituted. Tho 
phrase 4 Mother of God 1 replaced 1 Mother of 
Christ.’ Where, before the consecration, the 
words 4 the body,* 4 tho blood,* occurred (as often 
in Eastern liturgies by anticipation), the words 
4 bread,’ 4 wine,* wore substituted. In the 4 Nicene * 
creed the phrases 4 God of God, Light of light, 
very God of very God,’ which were said to have 
been wanting in the Malabar form, were inserted ; 
probably what is meant is that the first two of 
these phrases were wanting in Malabar, as they do 
not occur in the Nestorian creed (see above, § 3). 
The phrase 4 consubstantial with the Father ’ was 
substituted for * Son of tho essence of the F athor,’ the 
usual equivalent in Syriac (Nealo unfortunately 
does not give the text of the creed in his Malabar 
liturgy). The host was ordered to be elevated at 
the consecration. But the chief change was a 
reversal of prevalent Oriental conceptions of 
liturgy. The epiclesis, or invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, was moved from its place after the narrative 
of the Last Supper and placed before it, 7 the 
wording being altered so as to make the epiclesis 
refer only to a good reception of the sacrament. 
For these changes see Howard, p. 40 ; but two 
of his statements appear to be doubtful. The 
Portuguese censors probably found no narrative 
of our lord’s words at all, as they were working 
on 4 Addai and Mari’ (see above, § 8); they prob- 
ably therefore inserted them from one of the 
other anaphoras, though not in the place where 

1 ii. 666. 

2 From the Latin of J. F. Baulin's Hitt. eecl. Malabancm. 

3 Liturgies of St. Mark . . . and the Church of Malabar , p. 
1*28 if. 


1 Howard, p. 21. 9 Gibbon, vi. 61. » \\. 660. 

4 Brlghtmnn, Liturgies Eastern and Western, I. p. Ixxx. 

* Neale, Patriarchate qf Alexandria , fi. 88. 

* Howard, p. 28. 


* lb. p. xvl. 6 Howard, p. 26. 6 lb. p« 88. 

7 For a double invocation in the Egyptian rite, one before 
and one after the narrative of the Last Supper, see art. 
Invocation (liturgical), 9 6. 
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they are found in those anaphoras, bnt in the 
place which they thought most suitable. The 
other statement, that the Portuguese altered the 
wording of the epiclesis, is also doubtful, for, as 
Neale gives it , 1 * 3 it agrees exactly with the epiclesis 
of * Addai and Mart,’ which, as we have seen, is of 
a somewhat early type, throwing most of the 
emphasis on the effects and purpose of the con- 
secration, for the benefit of the communicants, 
rather than on the change effected in the bread 
and wine. The history of the changes at Diamper 
fully justifies Renauaot’s dictum quoted above, 
and shows that the Portuguese censors were quite 
ignorant of liturgical science. 

The Portuguese changed the episcopal see from 
Angnmaln to Cranganor on the coast, so that it 
might be more accessible to them, and that they 
might have a greater hold on the native Church. 
Hut dnring the whole time of their rule in India 
they aroused constant opposition from the Mala- 
bareso, whom the terrors of the Inquisition were 
never able entirely to subdue. 

In 1663, after more than 60 years of Portuguese 
rule, the Malabarese were enabled hy the Dutch 
conquests in India once more to assert their in- 
dependence, induced thereto by the murder of 
Theodore, a bishop sent from ‘Babylon/ The 
Dutch expelled the Jesuits from Malabar soon 
after 1663. But the Malabarese were not united 
among themselves, and about half remained in 
obedience to the Homan see, while the rest be- 
came independent of it. These lost gladly 
accepted Gregorius, Monophysito bishop of 
Jerusalem, who came from the Jacobite patriarch 
at Mnrdin in 1665. Gregorius consecrated Thomas 
as metropolitan, and since then the Malabarese 
have been in the main Jacobite. This change of 
front appears remarkable at first sight. Yet we 
must remember that in their origin neither the 
Malabar Church nor her mother, the East 
Syrian Church, was Ncstorian, for they both 
existed Indore Nestorianism was propounded. 
And, though many East Syrians were genuinely 
Nestorian, it is very doubtful if their Church was 
consistently and olticially so ; still less certain is 
it that the Malabarese wore strongly imbued with 
that doctrine. Hence we can understand why 
they grasped at the first hand that was stretchod 
out to help them in getting rid of the Western 
authority which was imposed on them, but under 
which they had never rested content. 

In the year 1700 and afterwards Nestorian 
bishops wore sent, but they only secured the 
allegiance of a minority. In the 19th cent, the 
history is one of constant litigation between rival 
parties. The Nestorians of Malabar, after many 
lawsuits, won recognition in the courts and part of 
the endowments. In the year 1850 they obtained 
a bishop from Mar Sliimun, the Nestorian catho- 
licos (see above, § 8). Later, another was sent, 
but he was murdered by robbers on the journey. 
In 1907 Mar Shimun consecrated Mar Timotheus 
(Abimeleeh), who now holds office. 1 

There are now perhaps 300,000 Syrian Christians, 
all told, in India ; the majority are Jacobites, and 
liave since the 17th cent, adopted the Jacobite 
liturgies and customs.' The metropolitan usually 
consecrates his own successor, from the family in 
which the archidiaconate has been hereditary. 
The archdeacon iB called ramban. The eucharist 
is only rarelv celebrated ; the laity must com- 
municate at least three times in the year , 4 but 
there are often eucharists without lay communi- 
cants. The churches are plain, consisting of nave 

i Liturgies . p. 149 f. 

a Heaxell-Margoliouth, Kurds and Christians , p. 190. 

3 An account of these may be seen in Howard, p. 55 ff. 

* Howard, p. 147. 


and chancel without transepts . 1 There is one altar, 
the so-called ‘side altars’ being used only, as in 
the Nestorian churches, for holding a cross, or 
books, or the like. The altar itself is 4 ft. high 
by 6 ft. long and 3} (or 4) ft. wide, sometimes of 
stone and sometimes of wood. It stands out from 
the cast wall, as in the Jacobite churches of 
Mesopotamia, in contrast to the Nestorian altars. 
At the eucharist tho altar is covered with a white 
cloth, and has a frontal. On it are placed a 
wooden cross (often with the figure of our Lord 
painted on the wood), two candlesticks, a book- 
stand, a slab of wood or marble for the oh&lice and 
paten to rest upon, a 'sponge’ of silk for wiping 
the priest’s fingers and for cleansing the chalice 
after the service, and three veils for the chalice 
and paten. The bread iB leavened, and must be 
prepared on the day when it is used ; each bread 
is round, and stamped with a cross. It is called 
variously Qorbdnd (‘Oblation’), ‘ first- begotten/ 
‘the Seal/ ‘the Body/ ‘the Coal* (Is 6 '). These 
are common Syriao names elsewhere for the 
eucliaristic bread. The naves of tho churches 
have earthen floors ; they have no furniture except 
two bells inside the church; a gallery is often 
placod at the west side of the nave. On the nave- 
side of the chancel arch there is a space railed off, 
not unlike the Nestorian bema (see above, § 8 ), 
but some 12 ft. wide as compared with a 3 ft. 
width of the bema. Tho churches sometimes have 
pictures ; a this is probably a relic of Portuguese 
influence. There is always a veil at the chancel 
arch, which is drawn back at certain parts of the 
service. Externally the churches have little 
adornment ; the west front has three storeys, and 
is whitewashed. The roof is liigli-pilckod, that of 
the chancel being always higher than that of the 
nave. The vestments worn seem to be much the 
same as those of the Jacobites of Mesopotamia 
(see § 5 ), and are more elaborate than those of the 
Nestorians. At the eucharist tho celebrant wears 
special shoes, whereas the Nestorians take their 
siloes oil ; also a black serge or coarse cotton robe 
(perhaps a sort of cassock), a white linen albe, a 
stole in one piece with an opening for the head, 
girdle, maniples, chasuble (or cope) of silk damask, 
and cap.® At ordination tho clergy receive the 
tonsure , 4 as do the Nestorians, the latter, however, 
only cutting oil some of the ordinand’s hair in the 
form of a cross. As in the worship of all Syrian 
Christians, much incense is used at the eucharist 
and other services. 

In some externals, especially in the matter of 
vestments, the Nestorian Malabarese seem to have 
assimilated their customs to those of their 
Jacobite neighbours. 

xo. Modern missions. — Besides the Jesuit, 
Dominican, and Lazarist missions to the Uniat 
bodies mentioned in § 6 , there have been dnring 
the last 80 years various missions to the Jacobites 
and Nestorians. The American Presbyterian and 
Congregational Boards of Missions have long had 
missionaries among them ; the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s educational ' Assyrian Mission 1 has 
worked among the East Syrians since 1886 ; and 
later the Russian Church sent a mission to them. 
Similarly missionaries from tho West have laboured 
among the Malabarese in India. To all these 
missions we are largely indebted for a knowledge 
of the people, and for the publication of the Bible 
in classical and vernacular Syriac, of patristic 
texts, and of other liturgical and educational 
works. 

LmnuTimi.— 1. Qrsrral.— J. S. Asiemanl, Bibliotheca 
Orientate, 4 vole., Rome, 1719-28 ; J. M. Neale, Hist, of the 
Holy Eastern Church , pfc. 1., General Introduction , 2 vole., 


i Howard, p. 128 ff. 
3 Ih. p. 182. 


s lb. p. 168. 
4 lb. p. 180. 
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London, 1850, Patriarchate of Antioch, do. 1878, a posthumous London, 1855 ; R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 2 voIh., 
fragment; E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of tha Roman Empire, Oxford, 1870-190L The Bible in the Urml dialect has been 
ed. W. Smith, do. 1802, vol. vi. ch. xlvii. ; P. C. Burkitt, published by the American Bible Society, New York, 1&93 
Marly Eastern Christianity (the Syriac-speaking: Church), do. (earlier edd. at Urmi), and many books in the same dialed have 
1004, Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, Cam- been published at Urmi by the various Mission presses there, 
bridge, 1899 (both for the early period). vtt. Liturgical BOOKS USED BY Syrian Christians 

il. The JACOBITES (for their doctrine see Literature given (a) Translations.— F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and 
under art. Monopiiysitisii)-— J. W. Etheridge, The Syrian Western, i. t Oxford, 1800 (has Eng. trr. of 'Syriac St. James’ 
Churches , London, 1840 ; O. H. Parry, Six Mantas in a Syrian [WeBt Syrian] and ‘ Addai and Mari * [East Syrian], and a I a tin 
Monastery, do. 1805 ; J. M. Neale, The Patriarchate of Alex - translation of an East Syrian liturgy in fragments first published 
andria . 2 vols., do. 1847 (chiefly for the ‘ Jacobites' of Egypt, by Q. Bickell) ; J. P. Margolioutn, Liturgy of . . . Addai and 
but this is scarcely a correct designation for the Egyptian Mari (with two other East Syrian liturgies and the baptismal 
Monophysltes) ; C. J. Hefele, A Ifist . of the Councils of the service), London, 1893 ; E. Renandot, Liturgiarum Oriental * 
Church , Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1872-00, 111. 440 ff. ; Jacob of ium Collection, 2 vole., Frankfort-on-Maln and London, 1847. 
Bdessa, Letter to Thermae the Presbyter (on the liturgy), the vol. it. (Latin tr. of several Syrlao liturgies. Eastern and 
Syriac in Assemanl, Bibl. Or, il. 470ff., English in Brightman, Western); A. J. Maclean, East Syrian Daily Offices, London, 
as below (vilA 1894 (Eng. tr.) and East Syrian Epiphany Rites (Eng. tr. in 

ill. THE Maronitks (for their former doctrine see Lltora- one volume, with F. O. Conybeare’s Rituals Armenorum), 
ture given under art. Mohothilitisii).— J. W. Etheridge, a a Oxford, 1005 ; G. P. Badger, os above (iv.) (Eng. tr. of East 
above (il.); P. J. Bliss, in PEFSt, 1800, p. 74 if., 1802, pp. 71 ff., Syrian liturgies, etc.) ; G. B. Howard, as above (v.) (Jacobite 
120 ff., 207 ff., 308 ff. Malabar liturgies) ; H. Denzinger, Ritus Oricntalium , 2 vols., 

iv. The N eswrians (for their doctrine see Literature Wurzburg. 1808-04 (baptismal-, marriage-, And ordination- 

given under art. N kbtori an i sm).— J . Labourt, Le Christian - services of the minor Eastern ChurcheB, etc. ; Lat. tr.) ; J. M. 
tsme dans l' empire perse, Paris, 1004 ; A. J. Maclean and Neale, The Liturgies of St. Mark . . . and the Church of 
W. H. Browne, The Catholicos of the East and his People, Malabar , London, 1850 (Eng. tr. of the Malabar Nostorian 
London, 1892 ; W. A. Wig-ram, An Introd. to the Hist . of the liturgy), (b) Syriac texts ,— For the Nestorians the Archbishop 
Assyrian Church , do. 1010 ; F. N. Heazell and Mrs. Mar- of Canterbury’s Assyrian Mission has published from the old 
goliouth, Kurds and Christians , do. 1918 ; J. W. Etheridge, MSS : fdkhsd (the three anaphoras, baptismal-service, etc.), 
as above (li.); G. P. Badger, The Nestorians and the.ir Rituals, London, 1890; Qdhdm u-Wathar (Daily Offices), do. 1892; 
2 vols., do. 1852 ; J. B. Chabot, Synodicon orientals , Paris, Lituroioal Psalter, do. 1891 ; Lectionary Tables, do. 1889 ; 
1902 ; P. Bedian, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum (Syriac), do. Sxlrgadhd (calendar tables), do. 1894 ; Burdkhd (nmrriaue- 
1892 ; R. H. Connolly, The Liturgical Homilies cf Narsai (in service), do. 1892; 'Anidhd (burial-service for laymen), do. 
English), Cambridge, 1909 (=TS vliL 1; illustrates the growth 1900; nd'uthd (service for the Rogation of the Ninevilcs), do. 
of the anaphoras); A. Mingana, Homilies and Poems of pt. i., 1894, pt. il., 1902. For the Uniat Uhaldaians the Lnzarists 
Narsai (in Syriac), Mopul, 1906 ; E. A. W. Budge, The Book nave published similar works adapted to that community, 
of Governors: the Ilistoria Monastica of Thomas qf Marga especially Liber vsalmorum , Horarum Diumarwn , Ordinis 
(Syriac and English), 2 vols., London, 1898. ojflcii Divini et Uomiliarum Rogationum, Paris, 1880 ; Rrevi- 

v. Malabar Christians.— G. B. Howard, The Christians arium Chaldaicum , do. 1886 ; older is the Mlssale Chaldaicum , 
of St. Thomas and their Liturgies, Oxford, 1864 ; G. M. Rae, Romo, 1767 (’Addai and Mari’ only). For the Uniat Malabarese 
The Syrian Church in India, Edinburgh, 1892 : J. F. Paulin, seo Ordo Chaldaicus . . . juxta ritum eedesias Malaharictf, 
Historia ecclesim Malabaricce, Rome, 1745 ; P. T. Geever- Rome, 1775 and 1844. For the Jacobites no Syriac text, of St. 
gese, Were the Syrian Christians Nestorians 1, Madras, n.d, James appears to have been published (Brightman, 1. p. lvi), 

vi. Vernacular Syriac dialects. — M. Parlsot, 'Le but for the Syrian Uniats see Mlssale Syriacum, Rome, 18-18, 

Dialecte de Ma'lula,’ in JA xi. LI 898], xii. [1898] ; P. J. Bliss, as arid The Book of the Clerks (in Syriac), Beirut, 1888. For the 
above (iii.) (Ma’lula) ; A. J. Maclean, Grammar of the Dialects Maronitcs see M male Chaldaicum juxta ritum . . . Maroni- 
of Vernacular Syriac , Cambridge, 1896 (East Syrians, Jews of tarum, Rome, 1692 and 1716, Qozhayya, 1816, 1838, and 1855, 
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TABERNACLES.— See Ff.stivals and Fasts ization of the Tongan form tabu, tapu being usual 
(Hebrew). elsewhere in Polynesia, with foipu in the Hawaiian 

group ; though in Melanesia tabu again occurs, 
TABU. — The word ‘tabu* is properly an asalsofomfeu. When Cook later on discovered the 
adjective and appears to mean literally ( marked Sandwich Islands, he found the institution of tahu 
oft* (perhaps from Polynesian ta , ‘mark,* pu, prevailing there with even more rigour than at 
* exceedingly ’). Applying equally to persons and Tonga, whereas it seemed to him to have been 
things, it signifies that casual contact with them less strictly observed in the Society Islands, except 
is forbidden as being fraught with mystic danger, as regards the tabn resulting from contact witli 
Custom enjoins a negative or precautionary attitude the dead. 1 Ho gives a clear and consisten b accoun t 
towards them because of the supernatural influence of the notion involved, stating that tabu Mias a 
with which they are temporarily or permanently very comprehensive meaning, but in general 
charged. In short, they are 'not to bo lightly signifies that a thing is forbidden/ being * applied 
approached,’ and that always for some magico- to all cases whero tilings arc not to l»e touched. ' 
religious reason. The term is native to the Pacific He also emphasizes its * mysterious significance * 
region, but lias been adopted, with some mod ifica- and duly notes the 'mixture of religion’ in a 
tion of moaning, to designate a fundamental cate- certain ceremony concerning which ‘ we seldom 
gory of comparative religion. Thus, as in regard got any other answer to our inquiries but taboo. 1 2 
to the cognate term mana [q.v.), it is advisable to Moreover, he makes it clear that religion herein 
distinguish the local from the generalized sense. made common cause with law and government. 

x. Local meaning of tabu.— (a) Cook's discovery In reference to the same ceremony, lie says : 
of tabu. — ‘Taboo/ used indifferently as ad joctive, ‘When we returned to the king, he desired me 
noun, or verb, was introduced into English by to order the boat’s crew not to stir from the boat ; 
Captain Cook. He first met with the word, in for, as every thing would, very soon, lie taboo , 
1777, at Tonga. 1 Hence, by the way, the popular- if any of our people, or if their own, should be 
1 See J. Cook and J. King, A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 1 A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 1776-80, ii. 249. 

1770-40, London, 1784, i. 286, and paseim. 4 lb. i. 286, 350, il. 40. 
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found walking about, they would be knocked 
down with clubs, nay, mateed , that is, killed.* 1 

Indeed, Captain King (who carries on the story 
after Cook’s death) is perplexed to decide how far 
the ‘implicit and scrupulous obedience* of the 
natives in regard to the prohibitions laid upon 
them -um when Karakakooa ilay was tabued, at 
the request of the navigators, while the remains 
of Captain Cook were being committed to the deep 
— was due to some ‘ religious principle * and how 
far to ‘the civil authority of their chiefs.* 1 The 
whole account, however, makes it clear that king, 
chiefs, priests, and the gods themselves, formed 
one undivided theocracy, whereof tabu constituted 
the chief instrument, at once spiritual and temporal 
in its nature and effects. More especially, it en- 
sured a complete control of the economic situation. 
Thus at Tonga the special oflicer who ‘presided 
over the taboo * was a veritable food-controller : 

IIu and liid deputies inspected all the produce of the island ; 
taking care that every man should cultivate and plant his 
quota ; and ordering what should ho eat, and what not. Ry 
this wise regulation, they effectually guard against a famine; 
a sufficient quantity uf ground is employed in ruimng provisions ; 
and every Article, thus raised, is scoured from unnecessary 
waste.' n 

For the real,, tabu was the corner-stone of the 
class-system, ensuring the subjection of women 
to men, of the lower orders to the chiefs, and of 
all to the king, whose very name was tabu on 
penalty of death. 4 

(b) Primary connexion of Oceanic tabu with a 
theocratic system . — Here, then, in this alliance of 
the religious with the civil forms of authority, 
we have the distinctive mark of tabu as understood 
in its local sense. R. Taylor’s definition of it, as 
‘a religious observance established for political 
purposes,’ 8 hits off what is at any rate its leading 
aspect in Oceania. In the Polynesian islands a 
class of chiefs with a social influence proportionate 
to their mana , or supernatural power, was every- 
where recognized; and in the Eastern groups at 
any rate there were supreme potentates who might 
fairly be termed kings, though sometimes, as at 
Tonga in Mariner's day, the religious head of the 
community might be said to reign while the war- 
chief, his inferior in the hierarchy, actually 
governed.® Oil the other hand, no chieftainship 
proper is to be found in Melanesia. Here, how- 
ever, the secret societies exercise a tumultuous, 
but none the less forcible, control over affairs by 
means of tabu ; while, conversely, ‘ in cases where 
the English word taboo can Iks employed there is 
always in Melanesia human sanction and prohibi- 
tion.' 7 Thus there is every reason to suppose that 
throughout tlio Paciiie wo have to do with customs 
belonging to a single type. Tliis view is supported 
by the remarkable fact that, despite the diversity 
of tongues obtaining in this wiefe area, tho word 
tabu in one of its dialectical forms, os well os the 
complementary term mana, is in general use. 
Rut, if the nature and name of the institution are 
uniform, so presumably will be its origin. On the 
strength of this argument, W. 11. K. Rivers has 
recently tried to show that tabu in its Oceanic 
distribution stands everywhere alike foi the 
prestige acquired and the authority exercised by 
an immigrant folk— his so-called ‘ kava people * — 
in its dealings with an indigenous population of 
markedly inferior culture. 8 It is interesting to 
speculate how a system of tabus may have 
developed on the spot under stress of such 

i A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean , 1779-80 , !. 838. 
a lb. ill. 103. * lb. 1. 411. 4 /&. \\ m 170 . 

6 Te I tea a Maui, Loudon, 1865, p. 66. 

B Of. W. Mariner, An Account of the Native* of the Tonga 
I elands , ed. J. Martin, London, 1817, ii. 87. 

7 R. H. Oodrinuton. The Melanesian a, Oxford, 1801, p. 216. 

8 Cf. Rivers, The Hist. of Melanesian Society, Cambridge, 
1914, pp. 280, 252, 384, 409, 486. 


culture-contact— how, for instance, barbarians, 
already worshipping gods and respecting private 
property, might come to impose their will on 
magic- haunted communistic savages, for whom 
threats rather than reasons must be provided as 
the grounds of obedience. On the other hand, 
if the immigrants came from Indonesia, as the 
theory assumes, it is also possible that they brought 
some form of the custom with them ready-made, 
since tho Indonesian pomali is ' exactly equivalent 
to the “ taboo” of the Pacific islanders.* 

Thus in Timor ‘the custom of "tabu" called here "pomiili,” 
is vprv general, fruit trees, houses, crops, and property of all 
kinrlH being protected from depredation by this ceremony, the 
reverence for which is very great. A palm branch stuck across 
an open door, showing that the house is tabooed, is a more 
effect uqI guard against robbery than any amount of looks and 
bars.' 1 

This mode of indicating a tabu is similar to the 
Oceanic.. Thus, when Cook wished to set up his 
observatory in the Sandwich Islands, the priests 
tabued Hie place for him by setting up wands; 3 
and the soloi, or tabu-marks, of the Ranks group 
in Melanesia usually consist of the leaveB of some 
plant. 8 It may well be, then, that tho property- 
mark, with its implication of a transferable curse, 
came into Oceania along with the notion of private 
ownership. It certainly was most elective in pro- 
tecting j) roper ty far more so than the guns which 
(he early mariners discharged at the thievish 
islanders with a like object in view. 

(c) Secondary developments of tabu in Oceania. — 
It remains to note that, whereas tho essence of 
tabu in its local signification consists, as has been 
shown, in a theocratic form of government, which 
in its turn may have developed by way of an 
apotheosis of landlordism, the ramifications of the 
notion are endless and cover the whole religion 
of Oceania, at any rate so far as it is taken in its 
negative aspect, namely as a system of scruples. 
The theocracy could consecrato a site, or devote 
a victim, or appropriate a house or canoe, or 
betroth a woman, or proclaim a rest-day for men 
or a close-time for game, all theso being cases of 
the communication of tabu by a ritual act of 
imposition, such as could at will be neutralized 
by a ceremonial removal. 4 On the other hand, 
ninny tabus were inherent rather than acquired, 
such as those associated permanently with women, 
strangers, tho sick, and the dead, or for the time 
being with the woman in child-birth or the warrior 
on a campaign. The world-wide distribution of 
similar beliefs concerning an infectious impurity 
makes it extremely improbable that they can be 
referred in tho mass to an immigrant culture or 
treated as mere reasons of state, the by-products 
of the administrative scheme. At most we may 
say that, in so far as the direction of affairs was 
centralized and deliberate, they were incorporated 
in the political machine and to a like extent 
became subject to manipulation. Thus, at Hawaii 
in 1819, King Kihorilio at ono stroke abrogated 
the laws of the tabu ; though only, let us note, to 
make way for la tabu , the British Sunday. 5 So 
much, then, for the local or Oceanic sense of tabu 
with its special connotation of a theocratic system 
of controls, a more or less consciously organized 
body of sanctions backed by the joint authority 
of Church and State. 

2. Scientific meaning of tabu.— (a) Tabu as an 
aspect of rudimentary religion.— For the purposes 
of the science of comparative religion it is con- 
venient to drop tho implication of a human 
sanction and to insist solely on the supernatural 

1 A. R. Wallace, The Malay Arohipelago 3 , London, 1869, 1. 
196, ii. 460. 

3 Cook-King, iii. 10, 86. * Riven, 1. 92. 

4 Cf. Taylor, pp. 78, 91. 

0 W. Ellis, Narrative of a Tmr through Hawaii, London, 
1826, pp. 16, 62, 95. 
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or mystic aspect of the penalties in Btore for the 
tabu -breaker. In this way it is possible to bring 
together under one head a large variety of 
avoidances characteristic of the less advanced 
peoples, of whom it may broadly be said that 
they have no king but custom. Just as their 
response to traditional rules is largely automatic, 
so, correspondingly, the rule itself has imputed to 
it a no less automatic power of self-maintenance 
and self-vindication. Indeed, so necessary is it for 
general purposes to lay stress on the immanence 
of the sanct ion normally attributed to a tabu that 
it is safer to deny the name altogether to pro- 
hibitions deriving their force mediately from a 
god or his earthly representative and to distinguish 
these as religious interdicts or bans. Tabu, in 
short, ig to be understood as meaning ‘unlucky 
to meddle with * rather than forbidden by edict 
human or divine. It belongs to what may bo 
termed the perceptual (Eevy-Bruhl would say 
1 prclogieiil ’) stage of religion, when values are 
massively apprehended without analysis of their 
grounds. At this stage emotion of the collective 
or mobbish order is paramount as regards both 
the excitatory and the inhihitivo processes that 
govern the social life. Now of all the emotions 
fear is inhibitor-in-chicf, having in virtue of its 
haunting quality a special power of sustained 
control. A primn ry source of fear is the unfamiliar 
or strange as such ; ami this kind of fear in vary- 
ing degree is always present as an clement in that 
complex emotion of awe or reverenco which is the 
root of religion. Tabu, then, stands for the whole 
mass of such fear-inspired inhibitions in so far as 
they proceed directly from the religious emotion, 
ns it regulates the social tradition in the relative 
abeyance of reasoned direction. Hero we have at 
any rate the psychological clue to a vast variety 
of customary abstinences— * negative rites,* as they 
may be called -of which the particular conditions 
are a matter for historical treatment in detail. 

(/>) Tabu and the notion of contagion . — It may 
next be noted that emotions are infectious, ft 
is, indeed, the leading principle of mob-psychology 
that emotions are propagated more readily than 
ideas, their external manifestations lending them 
selves to unintelligent imitation. Moreover, fear 
is, perhaps, the most infections of all. Hence the 
fear-inhibition embodied in tabu always implies 
an infectious unluckiness— a transferable curse on 
meddlers. As A. van Gennep in his analysis of 
the fady ( = tahu ) of Madagascar shows, the in- 
stitution rests on two notions, one being that of 
tohina , ‘contagion.* 1 ‘Everything,* says Jevons, 

‘ which comes in contact with a tabooed person 
or thing becomes itself as dangerous as the original 
object, DccomeH a fresh centre of infection, a fresh 
source of danger to the community.’ 2 

Jevons goes on to discriminate between ‘things 
taboo,* the primary sources of such contagion, 
and 1 things tabooed,* in which the tabu-infection 
is not inherent but derivative.* c A single thing 
taboo might infect the whole universe,* as he says 
with pardonable exaggeration; 4 but in practice 
the transmissible fear is strictly limited in its 
possible effects, being confined to certain channels 
prescribed by convention. Meanwhile it is not 
always easy to draw the line l)etween the two 
classes. The clearest cases of ‘ things tabooed * 
are those in which, as in Oceania, a divine chief 
tabus something hitherto common, or noa — say, 
a hunting-ground— and then after a time restores 
it to ordinary use. But, when JevonB accepts at 
its face- value the Polynesian explanation that the 

1 Tabou et toUmisme d Madagascar, p. 17. 

2 F. h. Jevons, An lntrod. to the Hitt, of Religion, London, 
1800. p. Gl f. ; see the whole of oh. vi. for examples. 

* Id. p. 09 1 . 4 lb. p. 09. 


tabu on the sick is due to the fact that they are 
possessed by an atita , or spirit, and therefore 
pronounces them ‘tabooed but . . . not taboo,* 1 
it is at least arguable that a * pre-animistic * basis 
must bo sought for the belief ; for what more 
perceptibly contagious than certain (and those 
precisely the stranger and more alarming) forms 
of disease? It is surely no mere superstition to 
suppose that sickness— nay, as it were, death 
itself- is 1 catching.* On the other hand, it is 
hardly profitable, in deference to the theory that, 
the emotions of man atlbrd the best criterion of 
his instincts, to regard * things taboo* as so many 
danger-signals to which mankind has an innate 
predisposition to attend. Tabus need rather to be 
studied in relation to their proximate conditions, 
which are not biological but historical. In other 
words, tabus are primarily matters of custom, 
forming part of the social inheritance, not of the 
individual heredity. 

(c) Tabu and the notion of supernatural power . — 
The other notion on which the talm of Madagascar 
rests, according to van Gcnnop, 2 is that of has inn 

mono, or supernatural power. The person or 
thing is not to bo trifled with, because liable to 
react with a force of unknown range and degree. 
There is a spiritual electricity that, must be in- 
sulated lest it blast the unwary. Now, if religion 
were all fear, such maun would rank as wholly 
bad, since fear is a shrinking from e\ il. But oilier 
primary constituents of the religious mood make 
rather for interest, receptivity, approach, com- 
munion. For reckless self-assurance, indeed— for 
what the Greeks knew as 0/3 /hi— there is always * the 
devil to pay.* But fear tempered with wonder and 
submissiveness, and thus transmuted into reverence, 
is tho forerunner of love. So me tint has its good 
side as well, though from the standpoint of tabu 
this helpfulness remains, so to say, in reserve, 
being a consummation that lies beyond tho purview 
of the fear-inhibition as such. Meanwhile to an 
advanced theology that has clarified its concepts by 
the method of antithesis the savage apprehension 
of matin by way of tabu seems blurred and eejui- 
vocal, an experience of something monstrous, half- 
devil and half-god. And that there is some such 
ambiguity in the value perceived cannot bo denied. 
The sacred and the abominable, the pure and the 
obscene, the hallowed and the accursed pivot with- 
in the same perturbed awareness of the object. 
Nevertheless, rudimentary religion has gone a 
long way towards defining in practice, if not in 
theory, the good and the hail manifestations of 
the hidden power. Thus the novice at initiation 
or the warrior on a campaign is tabu that he may 
seek and find grace in the self-concentration that 
ensues after spiritual crisis overcome. On the 
other hand, the criminal is tabu because liis very 
soul is attainted ; wherefore, as the words of his 
doom, ‘.Sneer esto,’ imply, he cannot touch water 
and fire lest lie sully their purity with his foulness. 

(d) Tabu as a source of personal religion . — At 
this point it may be observed that the institution 
of tabu is not only the main organ of Bocial dis- 
cipline at the lower levels of culture, but likewise 
the seed-bed of personal religion. Tho latter 
function hinges on the fact that to be tabu with 
respect to society is at the same time to be tabu in 
relation to oneself. The ext ernal signs of this self- 
regarding attitude of precaution are often ludicrous 
enough, as when a man cannot feed himself, or 
must scratch his head with n stick, or needs to 
snuff up the holiness that exudes from his lingers. 
But an inward-seeking view reveals a prolit even 
in such practices. The mana to he conserved is 
just that part of a man that he feels to be most 

* An I at rod. to the Hint, of Religion, p. 70. 

- Luc. cit. 
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worth the saving— the will for power. Such power 
may be coveted for temporal ends. Savage 
shepherds of the people are not more disinterested 
than the rest of their kind. But at least it is 
proximately envisaged as a spiritual power. At 
least it is the sort of power that comes with and 
after self-abnegation and the exercise of humility. 
There is good evidence! too, that a sense of 
unworthiness consequent on the violation of his 
self -regarding tabus— as one might say, his * vows ’ 
—is enough to cause voluntary resignation of 
office on the part of the primitive wonder-worker. 
There can be no doubt, then, that the experience 
both of the access of inspiration and of its with- 
drawal is often perfectly genuine; and, again, 
that the due safeguarding of such a gift is a lesson 
first acquired in the school of tabu. Further, not 
to lay exclusive stress on the ecstatic experience 
peculiar to the religious genius, the whole develop- 
ment of personality, so far as this comes about by 
way of reverie ana reflexion, arises largely out of 
the tabu condition. No other such opportunity is 
afforded in the gregarious life of the savage tribes- 
man for that self-communing whereby man eventu- 
ally becomes master instead of slave of the sense- 
world. Self-respect, again, is nourished on privacy ; 
the king or priest must keep his distance from trio 
profanum vulgus , lest he make himself cheap not 
only in their eyes but also in his own. 1 For the rest, 
tfthu stands for the etiquette of savage life, and by 
encouraging mutual consideration enables manners 
to ripen into morals, the end of which is freedom. 

(e) Danger of the over-development of tabu.— 
Hitherto the fruitfulness, the educative value, of 
tabu as a factor in religion of the perceptual or 
rudimentary type has been chiefly signalized. 
After all, the inhibition of impulse affords the 
measure of human advance. But such inhibition 
may be overdone, with paralysis of the will to live 
as a consequence. Tabu as such represents nega- 
tion, and a religion made up mostly of negations 
is necessarily sterile. Denial, even self-denial, 
cannot but be soul-destroying, if taken as an end 
in itself. Hence a meticulous scrupulosity is a 
mark of degraded religion. Nothing, e.g. t is so 
characteristic of the dairy-cult of the Todas as the 
web of tabus in which every action of the priest- 
dairyman is emmeshed, ana Rivers not without 
good reason comments : ‘ The Todas seem to show 
us how the over-development of the ritual aspect 
of religion may lead to atrophy of the ideas and 
beliefs through which the religion has been built 
up. * 3 

Even a positive rite such as prayer may degener- 
ate into formalism. Much more is this likely to 
happen with tho negative rite or tabu, wherein 
the nature of the spiritual activity subserved is 
less immediately manifest. In the last stage of 
such decay— ana in this also the case of the Todas 
is instructive 3 — the scrupulosity itself tends to 
become a sham, an organized hypocrisy of evasions. 
The function of ritual in religion ib to relieve 
attention in regard to things indifferent, and of 
negative ritual to do so in regard to things actually 
disturbing— all this in order to set attention free 
for active converse with the divine. It is true 
that there is in many forms of religious experience 
—and they are perhaps especially to the fore in 
rudimentary religion— a characteristic prelude of 
apparent inaction, a spell of listening, as it were ; 
and, so far as the tabu condition corresponds to 
this halt on the threshold, it is apt to seem barren 
of results when it is not. To judge fairly in each 
case, we must watch the ritual drama as a whole 
i Of. kapukapu, 'to put on airs ol distance or separation from 
others,* with mamana , 1 to respect oneself/ in E. Tregear. The 
Maori-Polyneeian Comparative Dictionary , Wellington, N.Z., 

London, 1906, p. 466. 3 Ib. 


to see whether the passivity induced is of the preg- 
nant order. As an inoident in a * rite of passage ' 
to a higher plane of experience, the chrysalis stage 
of the soul is symptomatic of development. If, 
on the other hand, the will to win through be 
somehow asphyxiated on the way. negation has 
triumphed ; too much safeguarding has destroyed ; 
the husk has stifled the germinal process. . 

(/) Methods of studying, tabus in detail ,—' This 
cursory sketch of tabu aims at no more than a 
generalized version of the institution as it bears on 
the earlier growth of the spirit of religion. A 
fuller treatment might be based on the study of 
the particular systems of tabu native to the various 
ethnic areas— as has here been attempted only in 
regard to the Pacific region— when many differ- 
ences of detail and shades of local colour would 
doubtless come to light. In defence of the prosent 
method, however, it can he urged that to deal with 
tabus on the ethnological principle would well-nigh 
involve a survey of religions on the Bame distribu- 
tive plan, since every savage people has a religion 
and every Bavage religion has its tabus. Nay 
more, savage religion tends to be co-extensive with 
the social life itself ; bo that a regular panorama 
of cultures may Beem to be the logical outcome of 
such a method. Another way of dividing up the 
subject (but one again that must inevitably lead 
too far afield) would be that of distinguishing 
certain main departments of activity typical of 
primitive society as a whole and showing how each 
is conditioned by its own set of special tabus. The 
food-in tcreHt, e.g., is engirdled by one vast net- 
work of ritual controls, the sex-interest by another. 
Indeed, the critical stages of every vital process 
are hung about with such customary danger- 
signals. Sometimes these traditional fears can 
he shown to correspond to facts ; more often they 
appear arbitrary, sheer aberrations of fancy, due 
to false analogy or what not, that have been incor- 
porated in the tribal lore by a historical chance. 
Thus, however detailed our study of tabus, we are 
not likely to arrive at the explanation of minor 
features. For these reasons it has seemed prefer- 
able here simply to enlarge on the general principle 
that, at the primitive level, the object of religious 
belief or worship is always tabu, just os it is always 
mana os well ; and that, moreover, tabu forms the 
hither aspect of the religious experience, inasmuch 
as fruition iB reached through fear. 

(a) Tabu from the standpoint of civilization . — 
Tabu being properly an institution of savagery, it 
would hardly do in point to consider at length 
its ulterior consequences for civilization — as apart 
from its survivals in folk-lore, which indeed are 
numerous. But a word about such after-effects 
may be added by way of conclusion. Wo must 
not look for them solely within the Bphere of 
religion as it iB now. With the gradual substitu- 
tion of a rational for an emotional system of 
controls, there has eome about a decentralization 
of authority whereby disciplines once merged in 
an all-pervasive religious sanction have been in- 
vested with quasi-independent functions. Politics 
to-day deals with the divine right of kings, law 
with the sacredness of property, morals with the 
virtues of temperance and chastity, and so forth. 
In all such cases the tendency is to refuse any 
validity to the old-world sentiment of tabu. Reason 
prefers to rest its ease on grounds of so-called 
common sense. At most the immediacy and seem- 
ing unconditionality of the tabu-feeling might 
enlist the sympathies of certain schools oF ethical 
thought. As for modern religion, while it hesitates 
to adopt a rationalist outlook, it is naturally anxious 
to purge its traditional rites of the mildew of 
ancient superstition. On all sides, however, so 
far as the influence of a philosophy of man makes 
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itself felt, there is of late manifested a deeper 
interest in the emotional life, more especially as 
it relates to conduct. Alike in social psychology 
with its study of the crowd and in individual psy- 
chology with its doctrine of the subconscious the 
conviction is growing that society and mind alike are 
controlled from below, as it were, as well as from 
above-— that reason is at best a constitutional ruler 
whose authority rests not on force but on consent. 
It may be, then, that, examined from this point of 
view, the primitive institution of tabu will be 
found to embody elemental principles of order that 
to-day are as active as ever beneath tho surface of 
a changed custom. Experience, which is experi- 
ment, has doubtless taught us to reject many a 
freakish usage dear to the old order ; but this experi- 
ence, which in its most critical form is scicnco, 
bids us seek beneath the accidents of history for 
those essential laws whereby our racial sense of 
direction is continuously maintained. 

Litkraturb.— ( 1.) For tabu in Oceania Bee the works oited 
above, early authorities such as Oook and Mariner being especi- 
ally enlightening, since the original social system has long been 
gone, at any rate In Polynesia ; compare also Th. Waltz and 
G. Gerlana, Anthropologic dor Naturvblker, Leipzig, 1859-72, 
vi. ; W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 1831, iv. ; G. 
Turner, Samoa a Hundred Years Ago and Long before, do. 
1884 ; Old New Zealand, by a Pakeha Maori, do. 1884 ; since the 
same cultural influences presumably extend to Indonesia and 
tlie Malay region (including Madagascar), Bee also W. W. 
Skeat, Malay Magic , do. 1900. A. van Gennep, Tubou et toU- 
misme d Madagascar , Paris, 1904, brings the local into relation 
with a general interpretation. 

(ii.) For a world-wide review of the facts about tabu Bee J. G. 
Frazer, The Golden Bough 3, 12 vols., London, 1911-15, esp. vol. 
iii.. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul , and for his general theory 
vol. 1., The Magic Art, i. lllff., alno Psyche's Task *, do. 1013. 
The subject being germane to any systematic account of primi- 
tive religion, it is hard to draw up a Bhort list of authorities, 
but the following, in addition to those already quoted in the 
text, will be found useful : W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on 
the Religion of the Semites 2, London, 1894 : E. Crawley, The 
Mystic Rose , do. 1902 : E. Durkhelm, Les Forme s ilimentaires 
de la vie religieuse, Paris, 1912, csp. p. 427 f. ; and, on special 
aspects of tabu, Crawley, FL vi. [1896] 130 ft. ; E. Wester- 
marck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, London. 1914 ; H. 
Webster, Rest Days: a Study in Early Law ana Morality, 
New York, 1016. For a psychological study of tabu seo R. R. 
Marett. The Threshold of Religion a , London, 1914; E. S. 
Ames, The Psychology of Religious Exjterience, do. 1910. 

ft. K. Mauktt. 

TAHITIANS.— See Polynesia. 

TALISMAN.— See Charms and Amulets. 

TALMUD. — Two great works are known under 
the title * Talmud *— a word ("nope) which denotes 
primarily ‘teaching* and secondarily ‘learning.* 
The two works are tho Palestinian and Babylonian 
recensions, both of which are, in form, comment- 
aries on the text of the Mishnfih (n#p). The 
Mishn&h (‘repetition/ hence oral teaching by 
repeated recitation) was completed about A.l>. 
200. The Talmud consists of the Mishn&h with 
the Gemara (»ryy). It represents the scholastic 
activities of the Jewish RabbiB from the beginning 
of the 3rd to the close of the 5th century A.D. 

The history of the compilation of the Talmud 
nas been dealt with in many treatises and essays. 1 
It is not the design of the present article to ada to 
these or to reconsider the critical literary problems 
involved. Two practical questions will occupy us : 
(1) the attitude of the outside world to the Talmud, 8 
and (2) the causes and nature of the permanent 
value of the Talmud within Judaism. 

x. The Talmud in history.— The century which 
saw the completion of the Talmud also witnessed 
the beginning of interference with the normal 
circulation of the Rabbinical literature. In the 
year 553 the Emperor Justinian was called upon 
to arbitrate on a difference which arose between 
two sections of Jewrv in the Byzantine realm. 
Whereas some were desirous of publicly reading 

1 See 1 Literature * below. 

> Of. art Ahti-Simitisii. 


the Scriptures both in Greek and in Hebrew, others 
wished to use the Hebrew only. Justinian 1 
ordered the prsefect Areobindus to promulgate 
the imperial decision in favour of the use of Greek 
(the Synagogue might use Aquila if it preferred 
it to the Septuagmt), or of other vernacular 
tongues such as Latin in the Italian provinces. 
The emperor, moreover, forbade any attempt on 
the part of the heads of the schools or elders to 
prevent the use of the vernacular by devices or 
excommunication. Most significant of all was 
Justinian’s interdiction of the practice of giving 
the llaggadio exposition {devripwrit) after the 
reading of the Scripture. The opening wordB of 
the rescript explain Justinian’s intention. Tho 
Jews, he suggested, should read their Scriptures 
with an eye to the hidden meaning and see in 
them a prophetic announcement of Christianity. 
Hence the emperor would naturally desire to curb 
the popularity of the Rabbinic exegesis, which of 
course would confirm the Jews in their refusal 
to admit Christological interpretations. Thus 
Justinian, who introduced drastic legislative en- 
actments against the Jews, was also among tho 
iirst to attempt interference with tho free use and 
spread of their literature. 8 

We must here confine our attention to that 

f hase of interference which concerns the Talmud, 
t was not till the 13th cent, that the attack 
assumed practical shape. Paris, in the year 1244, 
was the scene of the first public burning of copies 
of the Talmud. Before that date the Rabbinic 
doctrines had been assailed in the de Insolentia 
Judceorum of Agobard; but from the Paris in- 
cident onwards these assaults became far more 
frequent and dangerous. Nicholas Donin of La 
Rochelle had, while a Jew, been excommunicated 
by the Rabbi Yetiicl of Paris becaimo of his denial 
ot the validity of the Rabbinic tradition. This 
occurred in 1225; he subsequently joined the 
Franciscans, and in 1239 he formally laid an 
accusation against the Talmud before Pope 
Gregory IX., who addressed bulls to many lands 
(including England) ordering the seizure of copies 
of the Talmud ponding a public inquiry. In 
France the matter was seriously taken up. 
Charges of blasphemy, immorality, particularism, 
and absurdity were formulated ; a public dispute 
between Donin and four Rabbis was ordered. The 
humours and futilities of such debates have been 
satirized in Heine’s poem ‘ Disputation.’ But the 
consequences were deplorable. The Talmud was 
condemned ; many copies of it were burnt ; and 
popular outbreaks against the JewB resulted. 

Within a few years similar scenes were enacted 
in Barcelona. Here again the attack originated 
with a Jewish convert to Christianity, Pablo 
Christiani. He instigated a public debate be- 
tween himself and Na^manides in 1263, as to the 
attributes and coming of the Messiah, and the 
Rabbi was sentenced to exile because his defence 
of Judaism was pronounced blasphemous. In 1264 
Christiani induced Pope Clement IY. to appoint a 
Commission of censors, who expunged all those 
passages which appeared derogatory to Christi- 
anity. In particular, as time went on, Talmudic 
references to ancient paganism were misinterpreted 
as being attacks on tlie Church. This charge was 
brought forward by yet another erstwhile Jew, 
Geronimo de Sante Fe, who engineered a public 
dispute in Tortosa in 1410, ana, like Christiani, 
submitted to the verdict of the crowd the most 
intricate problems of Biblical exegesis in relation 
to Messianic belief. The practical outcome again 
1 Novellas Constitutions, 146. 

* The view of Justinian’s rescript given in the text is the one 
usually adopted. It is by no means tho only possible explana- 
tion, for It is possible that what Justinian prohibited was the 
use of the traditional Aramaic translation (see art. Tateuais). 
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was not a settlement as to the significance of Is 58, 
bat the confiscation of copies of tne Talmud. 

Of much greater interest was the controversy 
which waged round the Talmud at the beginning 
of the 16tn century. Owing to the part taken by 
Reuchlin {q.v.) in tnis incident, the Talmud became 
the battle-ground between the old and the new, 
between the obscurantists and the humanists. 
Again the protagonist in the attack on the 
Talmud was one who had left the Synagogue for 
the Church. It must not, however, be thought 
that the proverbial zeal of converts has invariably 
assumed this guise. In the recent assaults made 
on the Talmud by representatives of modern anti- 
Semitism (q.v.), powerful among the defenders of 
the fair fame of the Rabbinic system were such 
famous Judeeo - Christian scholars as Daniel 
Chwolsohn and Paulus Cassel. The opponent of 
Reuchlin was of a different type. We Know very 
little as to the antecedents of Johann Pfefferkom, 
of whom Erasmus said that from a bad Jew he 
became an execrable Christian ('ex scelerato 
Judfflo sceleratissimus Christian us’), for no re- 
liance can be placed on the insinuations made by 
satirists that in his earlier days Pfefferkom had 
added to the respectable calling of a butcher the 
disreputable career of a burglar. All that we 
know is that Pfefferkom was animated by a strong 
animosity towards his former co-religionists, that 
his fanaticism far exceeded his learning, and that 
he found support for his campaign among the 
Dominicans of Cologne. Though the Jews had 
been excluded from that city in 1426 and only 
regained rights of free domicile there with the 
coming of the French in 1798, Cologne remained 
during the 15th and 16th centuries the neadqnarters 
of the campaign against Jewish books. 

It would be unprofitable to repeat the details of 
the oft-told tale of Pfefferkom’s pamphlets and 
Reuchlin’s rejoinders; of the seizure of Hebrew 
books in Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1509, their 
restoration, and the long-drawn-ont struggle that 
ensued in Rome. Nor is it of any importance to 
us now whether or not Pfefferkom wrote the works 
that bear his name. The whole incident would 
have been forgotten but for certain facts. In the 
first place, this battle of the books gave rise to a 
famous satire, the Epistolas Obscurorum Virorum , 
the first part of which appeared at Tubingen to- 
wards the end of 1514. The effect of this rather 
savage satire was instantaneous and permanent. 
As an exposure of obscurantism it remains one of 
the most masterly efforts ever pnt forward on 
behalf of humanism. The struggle between 
Reuchlin and Pfefferkom became, in short, 
elevated to a higher plane. Reuchlin, once for 
all, struck the true note when he protested against 
the destruction of a literature because elements of 
it were distasteful to certain of its critics. ' If the 
Talmud contains errors,’ he said, 'let us render 
them innocuous by studying to sift the chaff from 
the grain. Do not bum the Talmud, but read it. 1 
It is to Reuchlin that we owe the foundation of 
Hebrew chairs in the universities; the first 
Hebrew text printed in Germany was the edition 
of seven Psalms used by Reuchlin in 1512. The 
study of Hebrew in Christian Europe commenced 
with him, was taken up by his immediate suc- 
cessors, and has never since been relinquished. 1 
Reuchlin’s devotion to Rabbinism began with his 
interest in the (abb&la. But Hebrew was the 
passion of his life. And there is no doubt that to 
him we owe that interest in the Talmud which 
soon led to the publication of a complete printed 
edition of all its tomes. There were, as we shall 
see, printed editions of parts of the Talmud avail- 
able in 1510, when he wrote that ' he would like 

1 8. R. Hlrtoh, A Book of Bnayt, London, 1905, p. 14. 


to pay the price for a copy of the Talmud twice 
over but he had not yet been able to obtain one.’ 1 
He was referring to MS oopies. Within about 
a decade of the year in which Reuchlin wrote this 
lament it was easy to procure the Bomberg edition 
printed in Venice. It was fortunate for scholar- 
ship that Daniel Bomberg began to print the 
Talmud in 1520, before the censorship intruded 
its hand. Yet the censorship has this value. In 
1550 the Talmud was placed on the Index. But 
the Tridentine Synod in 1564 provided that the 
Talmud might be circulated, if the passages ob- 
noxious to Christianity were deleted. This was 
done, and between 1579 and 1581 there was com- 
pleted the censored Basel edition which formed 
the model for many subsequent editions. In this 
form, claims the Basel editor, the Talmud may be 
read by Christians not only without reproach but 
even with profit ('etiam cum fructu a nostris legi 
potest’). The Inquisitor Marco Marino went 
through the Venice edition of 1546-50, censored it, 
and affixed his name to the expurgated version 
page by page. The expurgated passages have 
often been edited and commented on separately. 
Attacks on the Talmud, nevertheless, continued. 
As late as 1757 copies of the Talmud were publicly 
burned in Poland as a result of the Kamenetz- 
Podolsk disputation. Literary onslaughts have 
naturally continued, and modern anti-Semitism 
has displayed much energy in seeking in the 
pageB of tne Talmud grounds for attacks on the 
Jews. Those pages contain enough and to spare 
of superstition, narrowness, folly, and intolerance. 
But the faults are superficial, the merits funda- 
mental ; and it is because of the latter that the 
Talmud retains its permanent worth. 

2. Permanent value.-— In the first instance the 
Talmud represents more fully than any other 
Jewish work the lineal development of the religion 
of the OT. In several important particulars, the 
Talmud, indeed, represents an advance on the OT. 
The view (adopted by the Bchool of R. H. Charles) 
is untenable tnat Rabbinism was a degeneration, 
while Apocalypse was an advance. On the con- 
trary, all the nobler elements of the OT teaching 
were absorbed into and developed by Rabbinism, 
which was essentially a prophetic system. The 
moral life was at once the basis of religion and its 
ultimate outcome. The Talmud concerned itself 
with life. It therefore drew little or no distinction 
between the secular and the religious. This is not 
the place to discuss the Pharisaism which is assailed 
in tne Gospels. For, however we explain the dis- 
crepancy, the Pharisaism of the Gospels is not 
identical with the Pharisaism of the Talmud. 

Hence, though the Talmud, because it combines 
secular and religious into one whole, is often 
inclined to attach undue importance to ritual 
or customary trivialities, it cannot be said that it 
does so at the expense of the great principles. 
And, when all has been said, the fact remains that, 
difficult though it be to harmonize the daily round 
with the higher calls of spiritual momenta, the 
Talmud did effect this harmonization with a con- 
siderable measure of success. The Talmud is inter* 
penetrated with the presence of God in human life, 
and worship was not merely confined to the hours 
spent in congregational prayers. The home was 
sanctified as well as the synagogue. This fact con- 
stituted and constitutes the worth of the Talmud 
to the Judaism of all ages. The liberals who 
have rejeoted the authority of the Talmud have 
not rejected its spirit and its outlook.* They, like 
the conservatives, feel that the hallowing of life 
ia the purpose of life. And, among the many 
attempts to effect this hallowing of life— in 
relation primarily to God, but also in intercourse 

i A Book of Euay t, p. 141. ■ Of. art. Libiral Judaism. 
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with man— the Talmud must be oonoeded a high 
place. 

In the main, then, the Talmud retains its worth 
because it has so thoroughly absorbed the prophetic 
conception of the close interconnexion of religion 
and life. But life is not altogether expressible in 
terms of conduct. There is the intellectual side. 
Now, for long intervals, the Talmud was the main 
means by which the Jew cultivated his mind. 
Some of the greatest Talmudists of the Middle 
Ages were indeed also devoted to science and 
philosophy, in the technical sense of those terms. 
But there were masses of Jews who knew no other 
intellectual interest than the Talmud and the 
allied literature. The nature of the Talmud saved 
them from stagnation. For the Talmud is a work 
of most manifold interest. It concerns itself with 
every phase of human activity. To read it in- 
telligently— and it was assuredly so read— was a 
liberal education in the arts and sciences and 
philosophies. So wide is its range that a student 
of the Talmud is perforce acquainted witli very 
many subjects which nowadays are regarded as 
distinct disciplines. The mind of the student was 
kept alert ; his attitude never became scholastic ; 
at every point be was in contact with actualities. 
It was an essential function of the Talmud to 
maintain this alertness, so that to con over its 
pages was not identical with losing oneself in an 
obsolete past. The Talmud breathes with vital 
freshness. 

This enables us to understand why the Talmud 
has never been superseded by the oodes founded 
upon it even by authorities so competent and able 
as Moses Maimonides and Joseph Qoro. The codes 
omit the very element which makes the Talmud bo 
important, so unique. The codes reduce ritual 
and religious conduct to rule: the decisions are 
stated in precise paragraphs ; they are anonymous. 
But the Talmud presents processes as well as 
results ; there is little of rule m it, less of precision ; 
and the dicta are largely associated with the names 
of their authors. We see the religious evolution 
in action. And, just as it is in action in the older 
book, it remained in action in the modern life. 
The claim often put forward by recent Talmudists 
that their beloved tomes represent a progressive 
Judaism is well founded. Codes have an air of 
finality, while the key-note of the Talmud is 
continuity. 

For the Talmud, after all, comes into line with 
the newer theory of the evolution of religion. The 
effect of the Talmud, it has been said, was to 
obscure the difference between Scripture and 
Tradition. This may be true, but modern criticism 
tends (on quite other grounds) to obliterate the 
distinction. The Scripture is itself a traditional 
evolution— so the newer theories hold. The 
Talmud in essence anticipated this theory, not in 
the direction of belittling the divine character of 
the written text, but in the direction of magnify- 
ing the human part in the authorization of the 
message. Man has his part to play in bringing 
the Law into operation— in interpreting it, which 
is often another term for expanding it. 

We can here merely mention the beauties of the 
Talmud, its felicities of thought, its flights of 
fancy, its parables, its poetry. The Jew did not 
merely feed his mind on the wit of the Talmud or 
his spirit on its idealism. His heart and imagina- 
tion found their nourishment there also. From its 
pages the liturgy derived some of its choicest 
prayers. In germ { the Talmud already contains 
the mysticism which in later ages grew up so 
luxuriantly in Judaism. That this mysticism 
rarely became antinomian was due almost entirely 
to the Talmud, which more than permitted— for ft 
encouraged— individualism as well as communism 


in the religious life. Our present point, however, 
is that volumes could be compiled (volumes have 
been compiled) out of the fine gems presented in a 
literary form whioh is unlike that of any other 
work— unlike in grotesqueness as well as in effi- 
ciency. 

In the presence of these merits the attacks on 
the Talmud failed. Partly they were theological, 
partly moral, partly social. Ridicule was oast on 
its trivialities ; fault was found with its religious 
conceptions ; objection was taken to its attitude 
to Gentiles. These unfavourable criticisms were 
not all unfounded, for the Talmud contains much 
of inferior value, and beam the marks of the 
different ages and strata of thought in which it 
grew up. Nevertheless, some of the attacks on 
the Talmud wore absolutely false ; in others the 
assailants confused the attitude towards the Home 
which destroyed the Temple with the attitude to 
the Home which became the seat of the papacy. 
Often, too, overmuch importance was attached to 
the obiter dicta of isolated Rabbis. When, how- 
ever, it was protested by Donin in 1230, and by 
Romano in 1563, that it was the Talmud that con- 
firmed the Jews in their obstinate fidelity to the 
Synagogue, the charge was largely just. But that 
must oe assigned to the Talmud as a merit, not as 
a fault. At all events it explains, perhaps in the 
most effective manner, how it came about that a 
work, so curiously alien from the modern canons 
of excellence in literature, has maintained its 
josition not only with those Jews who more or 
ess order their lives in accordance with it, but 
also with those who, rebels against its authority, 
retain an affectionate regard for its spirit. W ritten 
in style far removed from modernity, the Talmud 
is one of the most modern of books. 

Litbxaturb. — S. Schechter, in HDD v. 67-60, with fuU 
bibliography ; W. Bacher, in JB xll. 1-27 (also with biblio- 
graphy) ; H. Graetz, History of the Je w», Eng. tr., London. 
1891-02, 11. cha. xlii.-ond, and elsewhere in passages Indicated 
in detail in the Index volume (1888) to the American ed. of the 
translation, p. 689 ff. The well-known unfavourable view of 
Schtirer is contained In his section on ‘ Life under the Law,' In 
his History , Eng. tr., ii. li. | 28. An account of the Talmud is 
given In I. Abrahams, Short History c \f Jew ink Literature , 
London, 1906, ch. HL Special attention may be drawn to the 
hrilliant essays of B. Deutsch ( Literary Remains. London, 
1874) and J. Darxnesteter (Keliques soisntiftquss, Paris, 1890). 

I. Abrahams. 

TAMIL-SPEAKING PEOPLES.-See 

Dravidians. 

TAMMUZ.— Tammuz was the West Semitic 
form of the name of the great Asiatic nature-god, 
typifying the changing seasons in their relation to 
man’s needs, desires, and passions, though the 
last-named were far from being so pronounced in 
connexion therewith as the other two aspects. 
For its meaning, and also other names of Tammuz, 
see 8§7, io, below. 

x. The old view of the legend of Tammuz.— 
Prior to the successful reading of the Assyro- 
Babylonian inscriptions the legend of Tammuz 
was regarded as being exclusively West Semitic, 
owing, apparently, to the scene of the god’s 
activities being located, in the then extant records, 
in Syria. There was considerable difficulty, how- 
ever, in finding an acceptable root by which the 
name of the goa might be explained. 

3. Its most familiar versions.— According to the 
classic legend of Tammuz, his mother had un- 
natural intercourse with her own father, urged 
thereto by Aphrodite, whom she had offended. 
Pursued by her father, who sought to kill her for 
this crime, she prayed to the gods, who changed 
her into a tree, from whose trunk Adonis (the 
Groco-Syriac name of Tammnz) was in due time 
born. So charmed was Aphrodite with the beauty 
of the infant that, placing him in a chest, she 
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handed him to Persephone to take care of. The 
goddess of the under world, however, when she 
found what a treasure she had in her keeping, 
refused to part with him again. Zeus was there- 
fore appealed to, and he decided that for four 
months m the year Adonis should be left to him- 
self, four should be spent with Aphrodite, and the 
remaining four with Persephone. A variant 
account, however, agrees with the Babylonian 
legend in making him pass six months with Erefi- 
ki-gal (Persephone) and six with I&tar, or 
Aphrodite. The classic versions represent Adonis, 
or Tamnmz, as being passionately tond of hunting, 
and undeterred therefrom by the fiercest quarry. 
His end was tragic, as he was slain through the 
tusk of a wild boar piercing his groin (see § xa). 

3. The Syrian versions.— Tne centre 01 the 
Syrian worship of Tammuz was probably Gebal ; 
in any case, Balthi (‘the [divine] Lady,* as 
Aphrodite seems to have been called in tho ex- 
treme west of Asia) was believed to have migrated 
thither from her realm of Cyprus for love of 
Tammuzo (Tammuz). But before Tammuzo she 
had loved Ares (Mars) 1 and thereby aroused the 
jealousy of her husband Hephaestus. In this 
version Tammuz is described os the son of Cuthar, 
king of the Phoenicians, to whom, when she fled 
from Cyprus, Balthi mode all the villages around 
subject. It was not the irresponsible act of a wild 
boar, however, that caused the death of Tainmuz, 
but the jealousy of either Aphrodite's husband 
Hepheestus or her lover Ares, who came and slew 
Tammuz on Lebanon whilst he was hunting wild 
boars. 


The Syrian lexicographer Bar Bahlul also gives the legend as 
he had heard it : ‘ Tomuzo was, as they say, a hunter shephord 
and chaser of wild beasts ; who when Balathi loved him took 
her away from her husband. And when her husband went 
forth to seek her Tomuzo elew him,’ but was himself slain later 
on by a wild boar which he encountered in the wilderness, and 
his father made a great weeping for him in the month named 
after him. 

The Rabbinical references to Tammuz are more 
curious than instructive with regard to the history 
and development of the myths concerning him. 

One (that of Rabbi Solomon Isaaki, or Rashi), commenting on 
Ezk 8 1 *, in order to connect the root of the name Tammuz with 
the Chaldwan aza, ‘to make hot,' describes it as ‘an image 
which the women made hot in the inside, and its eyes were of 
lead, and they melted by reason of the heat of the burning, and 
it seemed aa if it wept; and they (the women) said, “He 
asketh for offerings.* 1 * 

This and other varying traditions concerning 
Tammuz, however, seem to belong to the Christian 


era. 

4. The worship of Tammuz in Syria.— In all 
probability the mourning for Hadadnmmon men- 
tioned by Zocliariah (12 11 ) is a reflexion of the 
lamentations for Tammuz, with whom this deity 
is said to have become identified; and in a 
passage in Amos (8 10 ) the Israelites lament as for 
*an only son.’ The most noteworthy Biblical 
passage, however, is seemingly that in Jeremiah 
(22 18 ), where it is said that they shall not lament 
for Jehoiakim, saying, ( Ah my brother ! or, Ah 
sister ! Ah lord 1 or, Ah his glory ! * and where 
the word ‘sister’ suggests the sympathy of the 
mourners for his bereaved spouse or lover. When 
Belili, his sister, in the Babylonian legend, says, 
1 My brother, only (one), do not cause me pain ’ * 
(by leaving the world again to go to the regions 
below), we have perhaps a better parallel. Byblos, 
the Biblical Gebal. was the centre of the worship 
of Tammuz in Syria, where, in the month of June, 
the funeral-festival of the Bmitten sun-god was 
held, and lasted for seven days. ‘Gardens of 
Adonis’— flower- vases planted with seeds which 


* Man is probably to bo identified with the Bab.-Hergal rather 
than with En-urta (Ninip> The former was the spouse of Erei- 
Mjral (Persephone). (See 1 10 below.) 


sprang up quickly, and as quickly, owing to lack 
of moisture, faded away— were prepared by the 
mourning women as emblems of the early death of 
the youthful Adonis. Throngs of wailing women 
filled the streets and the gates of the temple, 
tearing their hair, disfiguring their faces, and 
gashing their breasts. The Galli— emasculated 
priests of Ashtoreth, the Bponse of Tammuz— took 
part in the mourning for ‘ the bridegroom of her 
youth.’ These dayB of mourning were followed by 
days of rejoicing for his resurrection, during which 
a papyrus-head came over the waters of the 
Mediterranean from Alexandria— an emblem of 
the severed limbs of Osiris, which, gathered up by 
Isis, his inconsolable sponse, after he had been 
dismembered by Typlion, had of old arrived at 
Gebal. Thus did the legend of Tammuz assimilate 
itself with the Egyptian myth of the sun-god 
Osiris. 

5. Tammuz in Babylonia, his birth-place.— So 
far Babylonian sources have fumishod but few of 
the details of the Syrian and the Greek versions of 
the myth of Tammuz. To all appearance the 
legend had not been carried from Syria to 
Babylonia, as might be expected, but the reverse. 
In its original form it must have been of consider- 
able antiquity. According to tho archaic list of 
royal names 1 discovered at Nippur [Nijfer), and 
now preserved in the museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Dumu-zi, aa the Babylonians called 
Tammuz, was a king of Erech ana ruled for 100 
years. His predecessor was the god Lugal-banda, 
who reigned for no less than 1200 yeara, whilst his 
successor was the lialf-divine and only half- 
historical king of Erech Supuri, GilgameS, wlio 
ruled for 160 or possibly 180 years. According to 
this record, Tammuz was a fisherman (Sumerian 
£a-$a) of the city Ha-a, a site as yet unidentified, 
but which one would expect to find somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf. Though 
king of Erects Tammuz was more especially 
associated with Eri-du, the divine city of Ea, the 
god of the waters, at the head of the same water- 
way, and it was only natural that a maritime 
people, such as the southern Babylonians were, 
should make Tammuz a fisherman. In that part 
of the land he was evidently the god of the fruit- 
fulness of the teeming waters, just as, inland, he 
was god of the fruitfulness of the fertile Babylonian 
plain. 

6. I Star’s search for Tammuz in Hades.— Out- 
lines of this legend are given in the articles 
Babylonians and Assyrians* and Heroes and 
Hero-gods (Babylonian).* From this text we 
see that Tammuz was, at the time of Istar’s descent, 
in the under world with Rres-ki-gal (Persephone), 
whither he had descended in accordance with the 
decision of the king of the gods (Bel-Merodach= 
Zeus). This legend likewise shows that Tammuz 
had become the lover of I&tar, or, as the record 
puts it, ‘ the husband of her youth.* The sacrifices 
which she was willing to make on his account are 
noteworthy, for at each of the seven gateways of 
‘ the land of No-Return ’ she parted— under protest 
— with an article of apparel or adornment, until 
she appeared in the presence of the qneen of the 
region perfectly naked. As things went wrong on 
earth owing to the absence of the goddess of love, 
SamaS, Sin, and Ea bestirred themselves and 
seoured her release. Here the subject suddenly 
changes, and the name of Tammuz appears in the 
text for the first time : 

‘It 8he[&rei-ki-galJ hath not given thee her dlemiaeal, return 

to her. 

Upon Tunmus, the husband of [her] you[th], 

Pour out pure water, [sprinkle] sweet oil. 

1 See BxpT xxviL [1915-10] 619*. 

* BRB 1L 815b. • lb. vi. 046*. 
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Clothe him with a festive garment, let him strike up with the 
flute of lapis -stone— 

Let the Joy-maidens danoe, [let] the honoured one . . • 

[Then] Beuli set [down] her instrument. 

[And] 11 eye-stones M filled [her] la[p?pJ 
[When] she heard her brother's voice, Belli! smote her 
instrument . . . 

Her “ eye-stones ” * filled [her] thoughts (?). 

11 My brother, only (one), do not oause [me] pain fl)." 

On the day Tammus plays on the lapis-flute, they will play 
along with him the tambour of chalcedony (?). 

The men* mourners and the women-mourners will play along 
with him. 

May the dead (f) arise and smell the incense. 1 

Belili, mentioned here as the sister of Tammuz, 
appears also in the great list of gods* in connexion 
with Alala, as forms of the deities of the heavens, 
Ann m and Anatu m . The flute of Tammuz, like 
the divine vine at Eridu, was of lapis-stone, 
emblematic of the blue sky, and it is not unlikely 
that the other objects mentioned— Belili’s * eye- 
stones* and the 'tambour’— were of precious and 
similarly symbolical materials. 

7. Other Babylonian references to Tammuz.— 
The first place ought probably to be assigned to 
the lists of gods, whicli furnish us with some of 
his names, and the deities with whom ho was 
identified. The transcription of the group stand- 
ing, in Sumerian, for Tammuz is ‘Dumu-zi,’ 
though a longer form, 1 Dumu-zida,’ is often found. 
The commonly accepted rendering of this group 
into Semitic Babylonian is m&ru lUnu, 1 the true 
(or faithful) son.’ Of the lists in whicli the name 
is found the most important is probably the 
trilingual text (two dialects of Sumerian and 
Semitic Babylonian equivalents) published in 
WAI ii. pi. 59. In that inscription nis character 
as a sun-god is indicated by the fact that his name 
comeB towards the end of the section referring to 
the sun-god Sainas, after K6ttu and Mftsaru, that 
deity’s two attendants. 4 After this comes Ju-zi-zi 
(? from Tumu-zi), in standard Sumerian [DumuJ-zi, 
rendered by &u-ma—i.e. transferring Dumu-zi into 
the Semitic Babylonian column — and from the 
next line we see tnat ho bore in Sumerian also the 
name of U-libir-si (dialectic) or Enligir-si, prob- 
ably meaning 4 the lord of the righteous covenant,’ 
or the like. The next line, which begins a new 
section, has the name of Sir-du, dialectic Sir-Jumu, 
the mother of Tammuz. Other deities in this 
section are * the lady of the plain,’ Istar, and 1 the 
lady of the gods.’ A section giving further names 
of these goddesses follows, and then comes the 
final section of the tablet, beginning with EreS-ki- 
gal and explaining her as Allatu m , the Baby- 
lonian Persephone. Important as showing the 
feminine aspect of Tammuz, which is also visible 
in the Syro-Greek view of the deity, is the list* in 
which he is called Ama-usumgal-ana, 1 the peer- 
less mother of heaven,’ which may be one of the 
aspects of the planet Venus, described 6 as 4 male 
at sunrise.’ Another name, En-tnersi, dialectic 
for Nin-Girsu, the god of Laga§, identifies Tammuz 
with that deity and stamps him specifically as the 
great god of agriculture. 7 

8. The abodes of Tammuz in Babylonia.- The 
chronological list preserved at Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.,® makes Tammuz a king of Erech and 
seems to indicate that his native place was a city 
expressed by the characters Qa-a. In the incanta- 
tion published in WAI iv. pi. 15, however, Eridu 

1 Probably poetically put for some such idea aa 4 Crystal 
tears filled her body 1 ; see below. 

9 Probably 4 crystal tears ’—evidences of the grief she had felt 
when Tammus descended into the under world. 

» Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the 
British Museum, London, 1908, pt. xxiv. pi. L 
4 See the art Biam-iousm** (Babylonian), || x and 4. 

• WAI iL 64, 840. 

6 7ft. lli.pl. 68, 1. 81 ; see ExpTxxx. [1018-19] 167*. 

1 WAI 1L 64, 11. 84 and 80. For references to his temple at 
Lagaft see 1 9 below. 

"See 4 5 above. 


seems to have been his chief city, of which, there- 
fore, 0a-a may have been & Buburb or even another 
name : 

1 In flridu a blaok vine new— in a sacred spot it was made. 

Its Bubstanoe was white-flaked lapis-stone, planted In the 

fta’i path in fhridu is filled with fruitfulness— 

His seat is the [central] place of the earth. 

Ills abode is the bed of Engur [the Abyss]. 

In his holy house, whioh is like a forest, [his] shelter Is set— no 
man can enter therein. 

In the midst of it Is Sams! [and] Tammus [Dumu-xl], 

Between the mouths of the riven [or oanals] on both sides.* 
Here follow the names of the waterways in question : Ka. 
feengala, Igl-fyengala, and Ka-na-ab-ul, though the true total 
seems to have been four. 1 

Instead of 4 the god §ama$ (and) Tammuz ’ we 
might read 4 the sun-god Tammuz,’ which would 
correctly describe his position in the Babylonian 
pantheon. The Sumerian original has expressed the 
name of Tammuz by the feminine Ama-uSutngal- 
ana * The connexion of Tammuz with the vine 
of Eridu, the Paradise-city, stamps him here 
likewise as one of the gods of fertility, and it is 
owing to this that he is so closely connected with 
the god Ea, to whose nourishing streams the great 
fruitfulness of the land was duo. It is noteworthy 
that Nin-Girsu, the god of Lagaa, who was identi- 
fied with him, bore also the name of Uru, 4 the 
husbandman.** 

9. Tammuz as the herdsman.— It has already 
been noted that Dumu-zi, or Tammuz, was callea 
the fisherman (Su-ha = bayaru ), but later ho 
appeared as 4 the herdsman.’ ThiB view of the 
deity is referred to in another incantation : 

'The milk of a yellow goat which has been brought forth in the 
holy fold of Tammuz [Dumu-zida]— 

The milk of a goat of the flock— may he give thee with his 
holy hand. 

Pour it then into the skin of an undeflled she-goat. 

Azog-suga, the uz-mafy-Enlila ['glorious goat of the god 
Enlila 7 ], has caused [it! to be eaten with his sacred hand. 
Merodach, son of Eridu, nas given the incantation— 

May Nin-afra-kuddu, the lady of the limpid fountain, make 
him [the sick man] holy, make him pure. 

‘ The incantation of the milk of the yellow goat, and the flour 
of the undcfllcd shegoat's skin.' 

The antiquity of the association of Tammuz 
with the flocks in Babylonia is shown by the 
noteworthy text in The Amherst Tablets, i. 
(London, 1908) no. 119, where 4 fleece’ is expressed 
by the phrase 4 sheep of the sky.* This indicates 
that the flocks of Tammuz, the sun-god of spring, 
were the clouds illuminated by the setting sun, 
and comparable with the flocks of Helios in Greek 
mythology. In the same publication, nos. 110, 
112, and 114 refer to the ‘grain of the priest of 
Tammuz,’ and no. 118 mentions his temple at 
LagaS. The date of these inscriptions is about 
2300 B.C. 

zo. The Babylonian hymns to Tammuz.— At 

least two series of these existed, and they may 
have formed the originals of some of those chanted 
by the Hebrew women 4 as well as by the Phoeni- 
cians and the other nationalities who accepted or 
adopted the oult. The following will show their 
nature : 

' The ewe and her lamb he taketh ; 

The goat and her kid he taketh. 

The owe and her lamb he smiteth down ; 

The goat and her kid he smiteth down. 

Arise then, go, hero, the road of 44 No-return." 

Alas, hero ! warrior, Un-azu ; 

Alas, hero I hero, my god Dainu ; 

Alas, hero ! son— my faithful lord ; 

Alas, hero ! Gu-silim the hright-eyed ; 

Alas, hero I god Nagara, lord of the net ; 

Alas, hero 1 overseer, lord of prayer ; 

Alas, hero 1 thou who [art] my heavenly light ; 


* see Mscpj. zxu. iiwr , 

9 See 1 7 above. 

> Tammus visited not only the under world, but also 4 the 
heaven of Anu * ; see EBB vi. 644*. 

4 Gf. Ezk 8 14 . 
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AIm, hero t Ama-uiuiu gal-ana ; 

Alai, hero l brother, mother, heavenly vine. 

He goeth, he goeth. to the bosom of the earth— 

He will cause ebundanoe for the land of the dead. 1 
For hit lamentation, for the day of his fall,* 

In an unpropitious month of bis year.* 

To the road of man's last end, 

At the oall of the lord, 

[Go], hero, to the distant land whiob is not seen.' 

Or, according to the Sumerian original of the 
last four lines : 

' In an unpropitious month of thy year, 

To the road of the people’s end [or rest], 

At the call of the lord, 

The worthy one, in hie distant land, li not seen.' 

•The unpropitious month’ is probably Du’uzu, 
or Tammnz; 4 the road of man’s last end’ is that 
leading to the under world ; • the lord,’ who calls 
him, is possibly Merodaoh, but may be Nergal, 
king of that region, the Babylonian Mars. 4 

After a division-line the text continues : 

4 AIm, my abundance which has been withheld ! Alas, my pro- 
duce which hM been detained I 
My heart is oppressed, shepherd, dwelling In exile— 

Where is his oity f My heart is oppressed ! 

From the house of gloom he shall oe brought forth— 

Thou who art worthy, from the house of gloom thou shalt be 
brought forth ! 

Alas, hero ! warrior, Un-asu,' etc., etc., m above. 

Though these lamentations may have been re- 
cited by the women and others who joined in the 
ceremonies, it is probable that they were origin- 
ally placed in the mouth of I&tar. The abundance 
ana plenty referred to is probably the fruit of the 
earth ; the oppression of heart was due to the lack 
of these things, and also to the god’s exile in the 
regions below. 

The bearing of these hymns upon the legend is 
clear. We learn that (1) some accident had 
happened to Tammuz, by which his sojourn in the 
under world was brought about ; (2) tnis accident 
was that in some way he ‘ fell ’ — either through an 
attack by a wild animal (boar) or, like Eshmun, 
the Phoenician deity, by his own hand ; (3) the 
result was that he passed part of his life in the 
under world, whereby the earth suffered and the 
under world profited; (4) the under world, to 
which Tammuz went, was man’s last abode and the 
place of the people’s rest. Notwithstanding that 
he was fulfilling his mission, the exile of Tammuz 
was still an unpropitious event for him, the realm 
of EreS-ki-gal not being, even for the earth- 
dweller, that place of delight which the man look- 
ing forward to life with his god in the realms of 
bliss would like it to bo. It may be supposed, 
however, that the worshipper of Tammuz, when he 
departed this life to dwell with his god, hoped to 
enjoy companionship with him not only in Hades, 
but also on earth when his time came to return 
thither. 

xz. The transfer of the legend to Syria.— As 
has already been stated, 6 the legend of Tammuz in 
Babylonia was of considerable antiquity— as early, 
in fact, as 4000 B.o. or even earlier, and it had 
had, therefore, ample time not only in which to 
spread abroad, but also to assume new forms and 
receive additions. Besides By bios, the Babylonian 
Gubin (Gebal), Tammuz waB also venerated in 
many intermediate states and cities — Cilicia, 
Cappadooia, Lycia, Lydia, Ephesus, and Pterium. 
Everywhere the cult was most enthusiastically 
adopted, falling in, as it did, bo exactly with the 
Semitic view of the nature of things. Apart from 

1 Variant rendering : * fiamii will make him great in the land 
of the dead,' but that given above Menu preferable. 

* The full renderingln Semitic is * Filled with lamentation on 
the day that he fell and (wm) in distress,' but the Sumerian is 
Insufficient for all this. 

* In ths calendar of lucky and unluoky days (WA I v. 48) the 
entries for the month Tammus (ool. Iv.) Include 'weeping' on 
the 2nd day, and * lamentation ’ on the 10th, but it is doubtful 
whether them really refer to the legend. 

4 See ft 3 above, and f 14 below. 

* 1 6 above. 


the theories which were held as to the creation of 
the universe, the legendary teaching oonneoted 
with Tammuz dealt only with the continuance of 
what had been brought into existence by the 
Creator. Regarded as a sun-legend, it was recog- 
nized that 4 the kindly fruits of the earth ’ were 
dne to his rays, and to the foot that, when these 
and their accompanying warmth were withdrawn 
or reduced, the growth of vegetation oeased. 

xa. The reflex-influence of the legend of 
Tammuz in Babylonia and Assyria.— 1 That this 
enthusiastic worship of the Babylonian Dumu- 
zida, under the name of Tammuz, had influence 
in Babylonia and Assyria, sympathetically related 
as they were with tne Western Semites, is but 
natural ; and its neater importance in the countries 
of its adoption than in the land of its origin is also 
easily comprehensible. This was due to the fact 
that the Babylonians had, from the date of the 
rise of Babylon, accepted Merodach, who was also 
a son-god, as their supreme deity. Tammuz there- 
fore continued to represent simply one of his 
forms, and thus remained ineligible as chief of 
their pantheon, whose construction, as a philo- 
sophical system, his position of supremacy would 
have destroyed. 

13. The development of the legend farther west. 
— In all probability more than one version of 
the legend anciently existed in Babylonia and 
migrated, with the worship, westwards. Repre- 
senting the summer sun, with all its warmth and 
its vivifying and productive power. Tammuz was 
regarded as the god who passed the six months 
between the beginning of autumn and the end of 
winter in the under world. As the planet Venus 
seems to follow the course of the sun, her dis- 
appearance with him was interpreted as due to 
her desire to rescue him from that prison-house, 
but, as her movements do not coincide with the 
seasons, she generally had to come forth without 
him. When the time for his release came, there- 
fore, he had to return to earth unaccompanied by 
his spouse. 

In the West the legend was modified, and 
Tammuz-Adonis there appears as the son of 
the Cypriote king Kinyras and as beloved of the 
goddess Aphrodite. He died, it was said, in the 
forest of Lebanon, killed by the wild boar typify, 
ing winter ; and since the time of that catastrophe 
the river Adonis, now the Nahr Ibrahim, 4 Abra- 
ham’s stream,* flows yearly, when in flood, 
reddened by his blood. The name Adonis is the 
Greek form of the Phoenician Aden, ‘ lord,’ which 
this deity, in common with many others, bore. 
In the Sumerian hymns (mostly in the dialect) lie 
is constantly oalled the 4 lord,’ un or uwun, and it 
is probably owing to this, at least in part, that 
AdGn (Adonis) became one of his names. 

14. Tammuz in Cyprus.— According to Ovid, 1 
the scene posses, in part, from Assyria (Syria) to 
Cyprus. Kinyras, king of that island, had, by an 
incestuous relation with his daughter 9 Myrrhu, a 
beautiful son named Adonis. The child was Drought 
up by the nymphs and had hardly readied man- 
hood when ne became the lover of Aphrodite. 
One day, notwithstanding the goddess’s supplica- 
tions, he went hunting in the forest of Lebanon 
and was wounded by a boar sent by Ares (Mars), 
who was jealous of the divine youtn. Aphrodite, 
hearing of this tragedy, filled the forest with her 
lamentations and tned to revive him, but without 
success. From the blood of the dying Adonis the 
anemone had its birth, and the river Adonis was 
thenceforth reddened yearly by his blood. 

15. The legend of Tammuz in Greece.— Accord- 
ing to Panyasis (5th cent.), Adonis was the son of 
a princess of Assyria (Syria), Mynrha or Smyrna, 

1 Mttam. x. * See || a, *5. 
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whom Aphrodite had inflamed with a violent love 
for her father Theiaa. Myrrha profited by her 
father’s drunkenness and the darkness, but, when 
afterwards Theiaa found out what had taken 
place, bo violent was his anger that he attacked 
his daughter, sword in hand. Myrrha fled, pray- 
ing the gods for protection, and the divinities who 
had been the cause of her ruin, recognizing that 
she was not really to blame, changed ner into the 
tree which, since that time, has borne her name. 
Nine months later the tree opened and gave birth 
to the beautiful Adonis. Aphrodite took charge 
of him and, placing him in a casket, handed him 
to Persephone to take care of. 

Other variants of the legend of Tammuz are 
recorded, but, as they are apparently later develop* 
ments and seem not to bear upon the origin of tne 
myth, it is needless to speak of them here. How 
far the above or any other variants may be founded 
upon further details from Babylonia is uncertain 
and will not be known until the Babylonian legend 
of Dumu-zida comes to light. 

16 . Why did the legend vary?— Not only was 
Tammuz faithful in fulfilling his fate and passing a 
part of his existence in the under world, but lie 
was also faithful in bringing, as the god of agri- 
culture, the fruits of the earth to perfection in 
their season. The climates of Babylonia and of 
Syria are so different that any legend common to 
both was bound, in its province, to diiTer ; hence 
the variations in that of Tammuz noted here. 
According to G. Rawlinson , 1 increasingly heavy 
showers fall in Babylonia, in November and 
December, raising the river-levels. As spring 
advances, the showers become lighter and fewer 
until about May, when summer-weather arrives. 
From May to November rain is very rare indeed, 
and the sun’s rays are only tempered at morning 
and evening by the grey mist. For five months, 
therefore, Babylonia is a land of drought. With 
this description the month-list of Lagaft, whose 
principal deity was Nin-Girsu — identified with 
Tammuz— seems to agree , 9 but it is the common 
calendar of later days 8 that is the most instruc- 
tive. lathis it would seem that it was the fourth 
month, Su-(n)umuna, 'perfection of seed,’ or the 
like (June-July), that ended the time of pro- 
ductiveness, and that this month was called 
Du’uzu, the West Semitic Tammuz, as the month 
of the god’s greatest fruitfulness. The month 
next following, Bibi-gar, apparently means 
* making heat ’ ( = Heb. Ab), whilst the 6 th month, 
Ausust-September, is Kin-lnnanna, 'the errand 
of Tatar, ’ generally regarded as that in which 
I star descended to Hades in search of her lover. 
Its Heb. name Elul (in Babylonian, Ululu) prob- 
ably means ’grief’ and seems to express the 
common Semitio sound of mourning ana distress. 
In Marcheswan, the 8 th month, the opening of 
the water-channels took place and was succeeded 
by the rain-clouds of November-December (the 
Heb. ChiBlev). The 11th month, January- 
February, was ’the month of seed’ and probably 
marks the time when sowing became general. 
Finally eame the 1st and 2nd Aaars (Feb. -March), 
in Sumerian Se-gur-kud and Dir Se-gur-kud, the 
two grain-plant cutting months, when the seedlings 
were cropped to encourage the increase of sprouts. 

Roughly, the 12 months of the year fall into 
three groups of four each, Nisan to Tammuz 
marking the growth and perfection of the grain, 
Ab to Marcheswan practically barren owing to 
the great heat, and Ghislev to Adar the season 
of irrigation by the rivers and the sprouting of 

i The Five Great Monarchist of the Ancient Bottom World , 
London, 1882-67, 1. 88. 

8 See PSBA xxxv. [1018] 20 ff. , 128 ff. 

* T. O. Pinches, An Outline of Aesyrian Grammar , London, 

1010, p. 60. 


the crops. It is probably to this that the 
three periods of the year of Tammuz— with IStar, 
with Eres-ki-gal or Persephone, and at his own dis- 
posal— are due, the division of his year into two 
periods of six months each being apparently 
Western, 


17. Tammuz in the late Assyrian inscriptions. 
—In these documents there are certain names 
which testify to the popularity of the god— not, 
however, under the name of Dumu-zi or Tammuz, 
but under that of AdOn. The Assyrian form 
appears as Adunu, and the names containing it 
may be divided into the specifically Syrian and 
the Assyrian— the latter apparently imitations, or 
translations from Syrian into Assyrian. Among 
these are Adunu-apla-iddina, *Ad 0 n has given a 
son’; Adunu-nadin-apli, ‘AdOn, giver of a son*; 
and Adunu-m&ta-ugur, 'AdOn, protect the land.’ 
The purely Syrian names seem to be Adnnaizfi) or 
Aduna-iz(i), perhaps ‘my lord hath sprinkled'; 
Aduni-tu ana Aduni-tun, ' my lord is my rock ’ 
(Heb. fdr); Aduni-iba, ‘my lord liveth (?).* 
Aduni-ba’ali, ‘ Ad 6 n is my lord,’ is West Semitic 
and belongs to about 850 B.c. (he was king of 
Sianu), but all the rest fall between 680 and 
660 B.c. 

Whether, with Vellay, the gods of the countries 
into which the worship penetrated may be re- 
garded os having become identified with Tammuz 
or not is doubtful. If correct, it was due to the 
fact that Tammuz, under the name of AdOn, 
' lord,’ was designated by a word which could be 
applied as a title to any god, whether the Merodach 
of tho Babylonians, the Moloch of the Syrians, or 
the Hadaa of the Amorites. It is this, in all 
probability, that caused Tammuz to become, in 
a measure, identified with the Adonai of the 
Hebrews— that more general divine name which, 
with them, replaced the all too sacred Jahweh 
(Jehovah) of their own monotheistic creed. 

x 8 . The Tammuz-cult and its contemporary 
creeds.— Naturally, the idea of a kind of martyr- 
god, dying, it may be, for the good of mankind, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of bringing Tammuz 
into this category, has to be taken into considera- 
tion. The most striking parallol, perhaps, is the 
Osiris of tho Egyptians; and tne Babylonian 
Merodach, who died in order that mankind might 
be produced from his divine blood, is equally note- 
worthy. As Merodach, tho ‘steer of day/ was a 
sun-god, it is not unlikely that he was regarded as 
dying daily and as being reborn that men might 
live. The sun as Tammuz, however, died yearly, 
not so much that men might live, but because ne 
fell under the evil influences of the spouse of 
Nergal, the god of battle, disease, and untimely 
death. Vellay contends also that Jesus Chmt, 
like Tammuz, was a sun-god and, also like him, 
descended into Hades; but there are so many 
fundamental differences in the career of the 
mythical sun -god of 4000 or 5000 years B.C. and the 
Christ of history that comparisons may well be set 
aside. The half-mythical Babylonian ruler, with 
his 100 -year reign, comparing so unfavourably 
with his predecessor’s 1200 , may easily have hod 
a misadventure in the hunting-field which gave 
birth to the nature-myth which the Babylonians, 
Syrians, and Greeks have handed down to us. 


LmeRATUM.— Charles Vellay, he Cults et Us fetes d'Ad&nie- 
Thammoue (AMG, • Blbliotfatque d’Etudci,* xil.), Paris, 1004 ; 
M. Jastrow, Jr., Die Religion Babyloniens und A**yri*n» t 
Giessen, 2 vola., 1906-12 (details rather meagre) ; T. G. Pinches, 
Hymns to Tammuz in the Manchester Museum, Owens College, 
Manchester, 1904 (voL xlviii. pt. lit of the Memoirs and, Pro- 
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TANJORB— TANTRAS 


TAN J ORE.— x. History. — Tanjore (Tamil Tan- 
jftv&r, * city of refuge ’) is the capital of the District 
of the same name in the eastern portion of the 
Madras Presidency; it is situated in 10° 47' N. 
lat., 79° 8' E. long. ; in 1911 the population was 
60,341. The District formed part of the ancient 
Chola country, and the kingdom reached the 
zenith of Its power under R&jftr&ja I. (A.D. 
986-1011). During the 13th cent, it passed under 
the rule of the Hoysala Ball&las of Dorasamudra 
and the P&ndyas of Madura. An independent 
N&yak dynasty was established in the 16tn cent., 
which was displaced by a Marftfchft kingdom about 
1674. It was occupied by the British in 1773 
and finally ceded to them in 1799; the royal 
family, wno were pensioned, became extinct in 
1886. 

2. The temple.— Tanjore owes much of its im- 
portance to the great temple built by King 
Rajftrftjft I., who was a devoted Saiva, but tolerant 
of other religions. It is known as BrihadlMvara, 
BrihatiAwara, said to mean ‘ temple of the great 
god,’ or R&j&rftjl£wara, after its founder. Fer- 
gusson writes : 

* In nine cues out of ten, Dravidian temples are a fortuitous 
aggregation 0 f parts, arranged without plan, as accident 
dictated at the time of their ereotion. . . . The one great ex- 
ception to this rule is to be found at Tanjore. The Great 
Pagoda there was commenced on a well-defined and stately 
plan, whloh was persevered in till Its completion.* 1 

Entered by a fine gateway ( gopuram ), which is 
supposed to cast no shadow on the ground, the 
outer court, used as an arsenal by the French in 
1772, is 600 ft. long and 250 broad, and is sur- 
rounded on all sides by a cloister. The main shrine 
stands to the west, and above it rises to a height 
of about 200 ft. a magnificent tower, decorated 
with pillars and statues. The summit is crowned 
by a single block of granite, weighing 80 tons, 
said to have been raised to its present position up 
an inclined plane commencing at a village four 
miles distant. An interesting feature of the tower 
is that the carvings are generally of a Vai^nava 
type, while the ornamentation of other parts is 
Saiva. Another curious fact is that one of the 
figures on the north side of the tower represents a 
European ; the popular belief is that it is the figure 
of a Dane who assisted in the building or that it 
was erected to foretell the British occupation. It 
is probable that both the European figure and the 
Vai^nava ornamentation were erected by one of the 
N&yak princes, and that he was helped by some 
Danes who acquired Tranquebar in 1620. The 
base of the groat temple and many of the other 
buildings are covered with inscriptions which have 
been translated;* nearly all of them belong to 
lt&i&rfvift and his successors. 

Another noteworthy building is the temple of 
Subrahmanya, god of war, younger son of Siva,* 
with a colossal figure of Nanai, the bull of Siva, * a 
perfect gem of carved stone- work, the tooling of 
the stone in the most exquisitely delicate and 
elaborate patterns is as clear and sharp as the day 
it left the sculptor’s hands.’ 4 

4 The temple, though beautiful, is not considered (particularly 
sacred. The legendary cause of this is that the Saivite saint 
Appar was refused admission to it, and that therefore it was 
not celebrated in his hymns or those of the other three Saivite 
poet-saints. A peculiarity about it is that Sfidras are ad- 
mitted to the apartment next the shrine, from which in most 
temples in this District they are excluded, and that Valaiyans 
[a hunting, fishing, iron-making, and cultivating caste], 6 who 


i Hitt, of Indian and Bottom Architecture, London, 1890, 

^^E^Hultaech, South Indian Inscriptions, Madras, 1890 fl., 
esp. vol. li. 

i B. Zlegenbalg, Genealogy of the South-lndian Gods, Madras, 
I860, p. 68 ft 

« F. R. Hemingway, Tanjore Gazetteer, Madras, 1906, i. 271. 

6 E. Thurston, Cattot and Tribet of S. India , Madras, 1909, 
'VIL 272ft 


are usually not admitted at all, here come as far as the great 
bull/ 1 

3. TiruvEdi.— Tiruv&di (Tiruvaiy&ru, • the five 
holy rivers’), six miles N.W. of Tanjore, is a place 
of groat sanctity, said to be holier than Benares by 
one-sixteenth, where pious Hindus desire to die 
and where their bones are cast into the river. It 
has a fine temple, called Pafichanadtiwara, 1 Lord 
of the five rivers,’ which contains inscriptions of 
R&j&r&jft and his successors. 1 

Lithilaturi.— The authorities have been quoted In the article. 
For the early Tamil history see V. Kanakasabhai, The TamUt 
Eighteen Hundred Ytart Ago , Madras, 1904 : G. Oppert, The 
Original Inhabitants of Bhdratavar§a or India , London, 1898. 

W. Crooke. 

TANNAIM.— See Judaism. 


TANTRAS.— In the series of sacred books of 
the Hindus the Tantras occupy the fifth or sixth 
place. According to their character and contents 
they are fourth in the order of inspiration and 
authority, the degrees being iruti, smfti , Purdnik, 
and Tdntrik. They are also known as a fifth or 
the fifth Veda by those who regard them as 
authoritative and observe the ritual which they 
enjoin. In neither case is the series entirely 
chronological or consecutive. The Tantras , which 
succeed and are in part dependent on the Purdnas , 
are also in parts unrelated to the latter and of 
greater antiquity. Their date, however, it is 
impossible to determine with any precision. The 
existing treatises are probably for the most part 
at least reproductions with additions and variations 
of older works which are no longer extant. In 
their present form they are usually ascribed to 
the 6Ln or 7th cent, of onr era, but they may 
be considerably later. T&ntrik usages and popular 
formulas were current and practised in a much 
earlier age; they belong to a typo of thought 
that is primitive and among primitive peoples 
varies little in the course of the centuries. Until 
recent years little was known of these works out- 
side of India. A few have now been made access- 
ible in translations, but the greater number are 
as yet unexplored. 

The name tantra signifies a ‘web’ or ‘warp,’ 
then a continuous or uninterrupted series, and in 
religious usage an orderly rule or ritual. The 
word was then further applied to the doctrinal 
theory or system itself, ana finally to the literary 
work or treatise in which it was set forth. In the 
last sense the word is not found in the Ainarakoia , 
the great Sanskrit dictionary, 8 nor is it used by the 
Chinese pilgrims. The Mahdbhdrata also contains 
no reference to the Tantras or to any religions 
system founded upon them. All these facts are 
confirmatory of the comparatively late origin of 
the existing books. Sankara enumerates the 
titles of 64 Tantras, comparatively few of which 
can be identified at the present aay. The best- 
known of these treatises and the most worthy of 
study are perhaps the Tantrakaumudi, Samis- 
ahgama , Rudrayumala , Kalikd , Kuldrnava , Tan - 
tratattva, and Mahdnirv&na. Translations of the 
two last have been published by Arthur Avalon. 
Parts of the BitopadeS a also are known as 
‘ tantras. ’ 4 

Traditionally the authorship of these works is 
attributed to Datt&treya, who was an incarnation 
of the Hindu trinity, Brahma, Vignu, and Siva. 


For an account of the temple with 
v. 480; “ 


1 Hemingway, i. 271. 
illustrations see Fergusson, p. 342 ft; EBrU xlv. 480; V. A. 
Smith, A Hitt, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, 
p. 86t 

s Hemingway, L 276 ff. ; Fergusson, p. 846 f. ; HBr 11 xlv. 481. 
6 Dated by Maodonell, but with much uncertainty, 0 . a.d. 
600 ; see Hitt, of Sanskrit Literature , London, 1905, p. 488 ; of. 
also T. Zacharia, Die indischen Wdrtorbdcher , Straasburg, 1897, 
p. 18 ft 

4 for further titles see Monier- Williams, Sanskrit Diet., t.o„ 
and Brdhmanism and Hinduism*, p. 207. 
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They are therefore to be regarded as equally the 
revelation of the three supreme divinities. In form, 
however, they are dependent on Siva alone, who 
in dialogue with his wife DurgA, or K&ll, reveals 
the mystical doctrines and observances which are 
to be received and practised by his worshippers. 
This authoritative or 'higher tradition’ is further 
said to have been delivered from his central or 
fifth mouth. As such it is pre-eminently sacred 
and secret and may not ta revealed to tne unin- 
itiated. • The Vedas, the SAstros, and the PurAnas 
are like a common woman, but this mystical Saiva 
science is like a high-born woman,' 1 and its com- 
munication is forbidden. The real authors of the 
several treatises are unknown. They bear the 
name also of Agamas, and as such are sometimes 
distinguished from Nigama , the text of the Vedas t 
Dharma&dstras , and other sacred books. The 
Indian oommentator, Kulluka Bhat(a, asserts that 
revelation (Aruti) is two-fold, Vaidik and TAntrik.* 
In the popular knowledge and belief they have 
practically superseded the Vedas over a large part 
of India, where religious practice and ritual are 
guided by the teaching of the DharmaAdstraa. 
Purdnas , and Tantras. A native writer and 
exponent of these works in Bengal asserts that 
'two-thirds of our religious rites are TAntrik, 
and almost half our medicine.’ They are the 
Sdstras, the scriptural authority and rule for the 
present age, the kaliyuga , and it is therefore 
incumbent on all orthodox Hindus to follow their 
directions. 

In particular the Tantras are the religious text- 
books of the Saktae and of their various seots. 
There are different Tfintrik schools, with variant 
traditions, the distinctions between which are 
little understood outside of their immediate circle 
of adherents. The ritual of the Tantras of the 
DakginAchArins, however, is said to be pure and 
in harmony with the Vedas , while that of the 
Vftniacharins is intended only for Sfldras. Their 
influence unquestionably extends far beyond those 
who profess to accept their authority. Wilson 

S notes a passage from one of these treatises which 
aims that ‘ many a man whqcalls himself a Saiva 
or a Vaislinava is secretly a Sftkta, and a brother 
of the left-hand.* 1 Even the Jains of N. India 
are said to have adopted formulas and ritual 
from the Tantras , and the LAmaisin or corrupt 
Buddhism of Nepftl and Tibet owes much to the 
same source. 

The teaching of the Tantras. as of the Purdnas, 
is essentially based on the bhakti-mdrga {q.v.), 
which is regarded as superior to the karrna-mdrqa 
and jfUlna-mdrga of the m&hmanas and Upaniqads, 
Adoration of a personal deity is inculcated, especi- 
ally of the wife of Siva, who is worshipped as the 
source of all regenerative power. In all these 
writings the female principle is personified and 
made prominent, to the almost total exclusion of 
the male. Ultimately their doctrine is derived 
from the philosophy of the S&nkhya-Yoga, with 
its theory of puruya and prakrti, with especial 
emphasis on tne mystical side of Yoga teaching 
and practice. Like the Purditas also every Tantra 
should theoretically discuss in order five subjects— 
the creation and destruction of the universe, the 
worship of the gods, the attainment of super- 
natural power, and union with the Supreme Being. 
In reality their contents are almost entirely 
magical and mystical, but they range over a wide 
variety of subjects, scientific, religious, medical, 
speculative, etc., and are interested in all that 
from Monler-Williams, Brahmanism and Hindu • 

* iruttfta dvivUthd vaidihd tdnirikUa , note on Manu, 11 . 1 ; 
H. H. Wilton. Essays and Lectures, 1. 248. 

* H. H. Wilton, Essays and Lectures on the Religion of the 
Hindus, London, 1888. 
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concerns human need and destiny. One at least 
of the more important Tantras expounds in meta- 
physical terms the nature of the Supreme Brahman, 
who is nishkata and sakala , i.e. with or without 
prakrti , nirguna , and saguna ; in the beginning 
only the nishkala Brahman existed, etc. Great 
use is made of mystical syllables, om, dm, «m, Urn, 
etc., with which sometimes whole pages of writing 
are filled. By the repetition of these, magical ana 
supernatural abilities may be gained. The use of 
mantras also is enjoined, and numerous examples 
are given ; their essence consists in certain mystical 
and secret letters or syllables which they contain 
[bija). The significance of the letters of tne alpha- 
bet is taught, the employment of mystic diagrams 
(yantra), sacred circles {trichakra), spells, charms, 
and amulets [kavacha), symbolical movements and 
crossing of the fingers (mudrd), etc. 

Together with all tfiis, which appears to us so 
meaningless and puerile, there is undoubtedly 
muoh that is of historical interest in the Tantras, 
and that is of value for the interpretation and 
interrelation of Hindu doctrine. They are gener- 
ous and broad in their sympathies, recognize no 
distinction of caste or sex, * for men ana women 
equally compose humankind,’ and they forbid 
the practice of sati . According to the orthodox 
view, the rites and doctrine which they inculcate 
are to prevail until the close of the kaliyuga . 

Litsraturs.— H. H. Wilson, Works , 1., II., Essays and 
Lectures on the Religion of the Hindus, London, 1862, esp. 
i. 248-261, 111., Essays on Subjects connected with Sanskrit 
Literature , do. 1864, p. 06 If. ; M. Monler- Williams, Brahman- 
ism and Hinduism 4, do. 1801, Indian Wisdom*, do. 1876, p. 
601 ff. ; M. Winternitz, Gesch. dor indischen Litteratur, 
Leipzig, 1008, 1. 1621., 220 n. 3, 481 f.; N. Macnlcol, Indian 
Theism , Oxford, 1016 ; W. T. Wilkins, Modem Hinduism *, 
London, 1000; Arthur Avalon, Principles of Tantra (Tan- 
tratattva ). 2 parts, do. 1914 and 1016, Tantra of the Great Libera- 
tion ( MahdnirvAxM Tantra ), do. 1013; Arthur and Ellen 
Avalon, Hymns to the Goddess, do. 1013* A. Barth, The 
Religions qf India*, Eng. tr., do. 1801; R. W. Frazer, Indian 
Thought , Past and Present, do. 1916. A. S. GkdkN. 

TANTRISM (Buddhist). — A complete study 
of Buddhist TAntrism would include the description 
and the history of its rites, its deities, and its 
doctrines, practically the expost of the many 

f roblems which confront the historian of mediaeval 
ndia. Buddhist t&ntrism is practically Buddhist 
Hinduism, Hinduism or Saivism in Buddhist garb. 
The present writer intends only to provide the 
reader with a definition of the chief topics. 

Buddhists were not quite clear as to the specific 
meaning of the word tantra t ' book.' The Tibetan 
canon distinguishes the Sutra (. Mdo ) and the 
Tantra ( Rgyud ), but a numlier of texts are classi- 
fied in both sections : the limits between Sutra (i.e. 
Mahdyanasutra ) and Tantra are not fixed. On 
the one hand, topics which are essentially MahA- 
y&nist — e.g. , hymns to bodhisdttvas (stotra), resolu- 
tions to become Buddha (pranidhdna )— are met 
with in Tantra ; on the other hand, Mahdyana - 
siUras include a number of fragments and often 
whole chapters which would constitute by them- 
selves so many TAntrik texts. 

A good example Is found In the Saddharmapuydarika, * Lotus 
of the true Law/ which contains a whole ohapter * of dhdrapis, 
on tallsmanio words, invocations in litany form to a female deity 
or to a female power ; 'giantesses' are mentioned as protectors 
of the SUtra and of its readers. There are good reasons for 
believing that this chapter is a late addition : such an addition 
testifies that the spirit of Mahfcyfcna had become largely tinted 
with the spirit of Tantrism, or rather that the T&ntrik syn- 
cretism made little distinction between Mahfiy&nism and 
Tantrism properly so called. 

TAntrik books, by assuming the title of SUtra, 
secured authority. The Kdrandavydha is styled 
Mahdydnasutraratnardja. * the very best of the 
Satras.' As a matter of fact, the introductory 
section is written according to the pattern of a 
MahdydnasiUra ; it does not pretend to relate, as 
l Oh. xxl. 
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Tantra* do, the dialogue of a god with a goddess ; few to 
it preserves the old phrase, 4 Thus have I heard/ mystic 
followed by tho mention of the place, Srftvasti, S&kyar 
Jetavana, and the description of an audience of mulas < 
bodhieattvae. But, when we consider the chief the m< 
topic of the book, viz. the glorification of Avalo- paritta 
kite&vara as the owner of the 4 science in six respect 
syllables, 1 we cannot say that the author has human 
written what we should like to style a Sutra , In friendl; 
many cases the Tibetan scholars were not deceived with t 
by mere titles; e.g. t although the Suvarnapra * natural 
bhdsa 1 iH styled Sutra , it is not in the Mao , but the 4 g 
in the Rgyud, that the Sanskrit and the Chinese too tor 
recensions of this celebrated book are to be found, patterr 
lint the fact remains that Mdo. and Rgyud overlap The w 
in a great number of cases. 3 \Js pilgrim 

These confusions or 4 overlappings * are accounted Buddhi 
for by tho fact that a number of speculations, raaohin 
beliefs, and practices which reach their full more i 
development in the T&ntrik or last period of Buddli- basis o 
ism were not unknown during the former period is aim; 
— e.g. t the use of talismanic spells. Again, the The ( ir 
Westerns establish a close connexion between the is the < 
word, 'Tantrum* and the worse forms of Hindu praotici 
(or Buddhist) paganism— magic, theurgy, left-hand somene 
worship — and so far they are right, for the magical 4 a dwe 
or lef t-nand practices are properly T&ntrik, ana not — i.e. ft 
to be found in Buddhism outside Rgyud ; but those sees on 
practices are not the whole of Tantrum. Tantra t appear! 
with the Hindus as with the Buddhists, covers a succeed 
large field. We find in tho Rgyud the texts which breath 
are concerned with worship, whether it is ' T&ntrik * inspira 
worship or Mahfty&nist worship, including the tractab 
building of domestic stdpns, the erection and the truths j 
oonsecration of idols, the stotras or hymns, the kasinou 
daily offering. Worship, with the whole of the etc., bj 
religious practices, is a Tintrik topic. The are inc 
Bhadrachanpranidhana , 1 Resolution of Pious 4 trance 
Conduct,* is reckoned a Tantra , because the recita- ing to t 
tion of this pranidhdna is one of tho daily duties when a 
of a Buddhist devotee of the Great Vehicle : from man is 
the point of view of the Western definition of four Bi 
4 Tantra,* this text is absolutely non-TAntrik : it progres 
is free from any tinge of idolatry, it breathos the safe to 
most lofty spirit of tho Great Vehicle.* Litanies, of brea 
lists of 100 names, whether of Prajfi&pftramit&, And the 


Avalokite&vara, or MafijusrI, are also Tantraa. 
Litanies may be used for T&ntrik or non-Tantrik 
worship. We know that the Mailiu&rindmasani - 
gUit 'Collection of the Names of MafljuArl,* is 
susceptible of a twofold interpretation : tho first is 
a gnostio or purely philosophical one, tho second 
sees its way to give to the most decent phrases the 
worst T&ntrik meaning. 4 

Therefore, in order to draw a general outline of 
the history of T&ntrik ideas in Buddhist literature 
and life, we must disregard tho traditional divisions 
as emliodied in the Tibetan catalogues or the 
Western theories on the subject, and build a 
classification of our own. 

I. Early Buddhism.—' The Old Buddhism, as 
preserved in the Pali canon and in the Sanskrit 
lllnay&na literature, has a number of features 
which are not specifically Buddhist, which arc 
alien to the noble eightfold path, which, to put it 
otherwise t ore more or less T&ntrik or open tho way 
to Tantrum properly so called. Let us mention a 

l Fully analysed by E. Burnouf, Introd, & I’hist. du baud- 
dhitme xndien, p. 528. 

* See M. 0. Kidding and L. de la Vallto Poussin, Catalogue 
of th$ Tibetan MSS <4 the Stein Collection in the India Office 
(UMiMorlpt). , , , . 


Watanabe, Die Bhadraeari: Bine Probe BuddhUtisch.religioter 
Lyrik , Lofpstg, 1912. 

* The [ManjuM}nAina$aingUi has been published by I. P. 
Minaveff together with the Mahdvyutpatti In Buddhism, Re • 
•earehe* and Material ft, Petrograd, 1887, i. sect. 2 (in Russian) ; 
we refer to the commentary callod A mftakanikd. 


few topics. (1) There is a general belief in the 
mystic power of the 4 statements of truth ' ; 1 
S&kyamnni praises the use of half-magical 'for- 
mulas of protection 1 whioh have a large plaoe in 
the more recent Sinhalese Buddhism ( paritrd, 
paritta, pirit).* (2) In the earliest documents 
respect is paid to a number of deities or non- 
human beings who are both powerful and un- 
friendly ; there is an 4 orthodox * way of dealing 
with them, but 'unorthodox* worship is the 
natural result of fear. Vajrapftni is regarded as 
the 4 guardian angel * of S&kyamuni, as tho pro- 
tector of the avoui of the Church. He is tho 
pattern of the 'Dharniap&las’of a later age. (S) 
The worship of relics, the building of stupas t 
pilgrimages, and idolatry are old features of 
Buddhism. (4) Last, not least, the earliest 
machinery of meditation or trance is akin to the 
more intricate machinery which constitutes the 
basis of the Yoaatantras . Buddhist ' meditation ’ 
is simply Hindu yoga more or less transformed. 
The 4 insight into the truth * (. satyadariana ), which 
is the only and the sutlicient means to nirvdna, 
praotically implies (a) the meditation on loath- 
someness {ahibmbhdvand), when the ascetic, often 
4 a dweller in the cemeteries,’ 4 purifies his bones * 
—i.e. fancies that his flesh is rotten and falls, and 
sees only the bones behind, until the whole world 
appears to him os full of skeletons — and thus 
succeeds in crushing desire; {b) the restraint of 
breath ( prdnaydma), counting the expirations and 
inspirations, in order to render thought more 
tractable and to direct it towards the Buddhist 
truths; (c) the vimokfas, abhibhvhyatanas, and 
kasinas, prolonged contemplation of disks of earth, 
etc., by which (d) a number of supernormal states 
are induced, the so-called dhyanas ( jhdna ), or 
'trances’ and mmdpattis, or ‘ecstasies.* Accord- 
ing to the l’&li and Sanskrit theologians it is only 
when absorbed in those supernormal states that, a 
man is susceptible of rightly understanding the 
four Buddhist Truths (satyalhisamaya) and thus 
progressing towards nirvdna. Now it is quite 
safe to state that meditations on corpses, restraint 
of breath, the diverse methods of inducing trance, 
and the trances themselves have been borrowed by 
Buddhism from Hindu yoga. Buddhism estab- 
lished, more or less artificially, a strong connexion 
between those archaic devices of yoga and its own 
spiritual aim, nirvdna. But Buddhists did not 
ignore, and their books do not conceal, the fact 
that the discipline of yoya, while it may be made 
' supramundane * ( lokottara ), i.e. utilized for the 
conquest of nirvana, also provides a man with 
many 4 mundane * (laukika) advantages ; he who 
lives in cemeteries acquires power over the bhiita* 
and the manifold spirits who haunt these places ; 
he who 4 restrains the breath * masters thought and 
the body ; he who practises tranoe becomes the 
possessor of magical powers and secures rebirth 
amongst gods. In short, a man who practises yoga 
becomes a yogin , or a riddha , an owner of 4 per- 
fections ’ or 4 powers ’ (siddhi). It is clear that the 
position of Buddhism is not a safe one. Let us 
state it in plain words. A monk must perform in 
a Buddhist spirit, i.e. for the sake of nirvdna, a 
number of rites and meditations which confer the 
most precious 'mundane* advantages; he must 
disregard these advantages— which, in India, are 
the surest mark of holiness— while he perfectly 
knows that he can enjoy them when he likes. 
We may be sure— even if there were no documents 
to this effect— that many of the monks of early 

1 Satyavachana ; see B. W. Burlingame, In JR AS, 1917, 
p. 429. 


Rgyud is paritrd. 
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Christianity were not strong enough to resist so 
powerful a temptation; e.g. t they performed 
miracles for ‘vain glory.' In such cases they 
acted as 4 mundane ' yogis ; technically they 
followed the rules that later constitute the Yoga - 
tantra. 

II. MabXyINA. — In Mahftyftna bhdkti , or 
devotion, and ptijd, or worship in the Hindu guise, 
increase. 

Mahftyftna is, like Hlnayftna, a thoroughly Buddh- 
ist discipline, viz. a way to nirvdna ; the dis- 
ciple of Mahftyftna is a candidate for Buddhahood 
{bodhisattva, future Buddha), because Buddhas 
alone reach nirvdna j he will become a Buddha 
by acquiring the wisdom and accumulating the 
merit of a Buddha. But an essential feature of 
the doctrine is that the candidate for Buddhahood 
cannot succeed without the help of the Buddhas 
and of the future Buddhas nearing Buddhahood ; 
this help is secured through bhakti. The early 
Buddhist paid worship to Sftkyamuni, to the relics, 
to the holy places, but there was little or no 
bhakti in his respectful behaviour. Now the 
objects of worship are so many living gods, so 
many bhagavat s t quite different from Sftkyamuni, 
very much like the Hindu bhagavat , and they are 
entitled to the bhakti of the faithful. As has been 
pointed out several times, 1 bhakti is seldom free 
from elements which easily take a Tftntrik shade. 
To mention only one point : a man will be saved 
by remembering at death the name of Avalokita 
or of Kr$na. The names of the Buddhas or the 
bodhisattvas , the mystic formulas in which they 
have themselves placod a wonderful force, acquire 
a rAlo in the sanctification of the devotee. Bhakti 
has exalted tho god to such a degree that bhakti 
is no longer necessary. Sftntideva, an orthodox 
divine of the Mahftyftnist school, praises without 
reservation the use of dharanis for the pardon of 
sins.* The schools of the Mahftyftna known as 
the Sukhftvatl sects place tho highest spiritual 
advantages at the command of the man who knows 
how to worship Amitftbha.* 

Every form of jriija, including the circumambula- 
tion of a stupa , 4 ottering flowers to a stupa, giving 
food to the monksj etc., was considered very useful 
from the beginning. A treatise like the Adikarma- 
pradipa 6 shows us that Mahftyftna has added much 
to the primitive liturgy ; it gives a description of 
the many acts of worship which a Mahftyftnist 
devotee, a 4 beginner' (ddikdrmika), was expected 
to perform — recitations of formulas, symbolic 
offerings, wonderful advantages to be obtained by 
acts which easily assume a mechanical character, 
so many features which give to Tantrism its 
specific aspects. A daily observance was the 
eightfold high pUjd (aqfavidhd anuttard pUjd ), a 
sort of worship 4 in spirit and truth ’ : confession 
of sins to the Buddhas and bodhisattvas—ti* the 
Buddhas who have a special claim to the title 
of 4 Buddha of confession' 8 — resolve to become a 
Buddha, 'application of merit 1 ( pariydmand ), etc, 
That this eightfold pUjd often becomes a mere 
ritualistic performance— a special kind of dhdrani 
—is proved by the fact that it is a part of the 
itidhanas (see below). It is well known that 
Mahftyftna is prompt to admit any sort of spells 

1 by A. Barth, (Euvres, Paris, 1914, i. 190. 

* Siki&samuchchaya ( Bibliotheca Buddhiea , {.), ed. 0. 
Randall, Petrograd. 1897, p. HO. 

* He® Aneedota Oxoniensia , series m. (Aryan), pt. 2, Oxford, 
1888, ecdJSflff xllx. [1894]. 

« See Bik^lsamuchehaya, p. 297 ; I-Tslng, A Record of the 
Buddhist Religion , tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896, ch. xxx., 'On 


worship as practised in MahAy&nist convents. 

4 Ed. and tr. J.. de la Vall6e Poussin, Bouddhinne : 


mat/riaux, London, 1898, pp. 102-282. 
t SikeAsamuohehaya, p. 289. 
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that provide 1 mundane ' advantages 1 - of course it 
objects to 1 black magic.’ From our point of view, 
it is more important to observe that Mahftyftna 
worships a number of beings which are no longer 
Buddhist in character.* The demoniac origins of 
Vajrap&ni arc not forgotten ; he nevertheless 
obtains a high rank in the pantheon ; as he is the 
4 destroyer of the enemies of the Law,’ ho is prob- 
ably one of the first gods who have been wor- 
shipped under a 4 choleric ' aspect.* Female figures 
— e.g., the Tarfts— arc associated with the Buddhas, 
but there is not in this association any tinge of 
‘properly so called Tantrism.’ Tho same can bo 
said of H&rill, tho former goddess of smallpox, the 
account of whose avatars is one of the most curious 
and the best known pages in the religious and 
monographic history of Buddhism. Her worship, 
both in the monastic and in the popular milieux , 
*ives a correct idea of the Mahftyftnist and of tho 
lialf-Tftntrik methods of worship. 4 

TIT. TANTRISM PROPER. —Tantrism , properly 
so called, bears a twofold character ; on the one 
hand, it is a systematization of the vulgar magical 
rites and it has existed under this form for many 
centuries in India and in Buddhism itself, to- 
gether with its formulas and its pantheon ; on the 
other hand, it iB a ‘tlieurgy,’ a highly developed 
mysticism styled Vajrayftna; under this form 
Tantrism is an innovation in Buddhism. 

Tantrism has its professionals, the sorcerers 
( yogin , siddha ), and its laymen, the clientele of 
the sorcerers, also all the Hindus who worship 
deities or idols of the Tftntrik type. The 
sorcerers, who are at the same time 4 mystics ' or 
adepts of the Vajrayftna, constitute a number of 
schools; there are many rival secret traditions 
characterized by different Bets of formulas, of 
deities, and of theories. 

We shall deal with only two points which 
deserve special notice : (1) tho methods of sddfuma , 
(2) the vajrayoga. To be complete, it would l»e 
necessary to study a number of vidhis , or rites, 
many of which are part of the Tftntrik daily cult 
and have been adopted by Mahftyftnist Buddhism.® 

z. Sftdhana.— Tn order to perform a sddhana , 
i.e. the evocation of a god, the ascetic must be 
duly instructed by a guru and duly consecrated. 
The ascetics who have established the manifold 
secret sects of Tantrism had to propitiate the 
gods by long austerities and meditations before 
being favoured with the manifestation of the god ; 
they at last received from him the secrets they arc 
now able to teach to their pupils. The guru 
therefore assumes great importance: he is the 
paramount god of nis pupil and the incarnation 
of the Buddha himself. When he has been taught 
all the details of the rites, the Tftntrika must 
undertake the sddhana , by which he renders 
visible any god he wishes and obtains control over 
him. The most important items in these magical 
performances are the knowledge of the bija, the 
mystic syllable which is the ‘germ* or the 4 seed' 
of the god, and the knowledge of the vidyd or 
mantra , which gives to its owner control over him. 

On a chosen day the ascetic, after performing the regular 
ablutions, wearing a neat dress or a new dress, goes to a 
solitary place, either auspicious— a wood or the bank of a river 


l See, e.g., TUaetvustik ( Bill . Buddh . xii.), cd. W. Kodloff and 
A. von StoSl-Holstein, Tetrogrod, 1910. 

* We say ‘ in character,' for it is difficult to say whether 
Aralt&bha, e.a., is not originally a sun-god ; but AniltAbhals 
‘ Buddhistic' ; he is the sambhoyakAya , a modern narao tor the 
quasi-eternal Buddha of the Docetic school. 

• The latest authority on the subject is A. BAH 

grSeO’boudd hique du QamlhAra , Paris, 1905-18, H. 48- 64. 

4 A. Voucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art and other 
Essays tr. h. A. and F. W. Thomas, Paris, 1917; NoM l«ri, 
* IMlnti. la Mfero-do-d4mons/ in Bulletin de I Rcole fran^awe 
d'Mxtrhm Orient, xvii., fasc. 8 [1917] ; ci.JUAS , 1 J'Ofi. p. 149. 

» A glance at tho catalogue of the Rgyud will show Uw 
variety of the vidhis. 
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—or loathsome— a cemetery— acoording to the purpose. He 
site there at ease in ft purified spot and fulfils m order the 
different acts of ft Mahay&nist pujd, offering of flowers and 
perfumes, either mental or real, to the hoet of Buddhas and 
bodhisattvas, confession of sins, etc. 1 He continues in the same 
style by practising the virtues of friendship, pity, iov. in- 
difference, by dwelling on the csHeutial voidness of all things. 
Thus he is supposed to have acquired both merit (punya) and 
wisdom (jUdna) : all this is only a preparation to the rite 
itself. Tne rite begins with the meditation on the bija of the 
god who has been chosen for some technical reason (every god 
has his own department in tnundano and supramundane 
affairs). If the god is YamUntaka or Yam&ri (the enemy or the 
destroyer of Yama, god of death), the syllable is hum ; it Is to 
be written on the disk which in the magio circle (mapfala) is 
the symbol of the sun. The ascetic causes to arise from hum 
the wrathful Yam&ntaka, hair bristling, blue, with six faces, 
with six arms, with six feet, riding a bull, standing in the 
dlidha pose, adorned with a garland of skulls, exceedingly 
frightful. When the god has been summoned in that way, the 
aeoetio undertakes the second part of the rite : he fancies that 
he is the god ; the identity of the ascetic and the god is a 
metaphysical truism ; the asoetlo does not identify himself with 
the god, he only realises the Identity. As soon as the ascetic 
knows that he is the god, he possesses all the powers that 
belong to the god : any wish ho utters in the proper form -for 
his voice must be the voice of the god— will surely be 
accomplished. 1 

As A. Foucher, from whom this definition of 
sddhana is borrowed, rightly observes, the descrip- 
tion of the gods as given in T&ntrik treatises 
must be accurate: any mistake in the mental 
representation of those frightful persons would he 
fateful. The S&dhana treatises have been the 
pattern according to which Hindu and Tibetan 
artists worked, and they furnish the best means to 
the identification of the icons or idols. 

S&dhanas serve all sorts of purposes — worship, 
white and black magic. In many cases they are 
complete with their first part, the summoning of 
the deity, to whom worship and prayers are 
respectfully offered. More often, when the deities 
are the * girls’ or 'princesses’ (kum&ri, which is 
not 'virgin’), or the * ascetic goddesses’ (yogini), 
we have to deal with the worst features of 
paganism.* 

2. Vajraydna.— But Tantrism is much more 
than a pagan system of rites of worship and 
sorcery. It is a vehicle ( y&na , nay a), a way to 
final liberation or to the summum oonum. Tan- 
trism is the Tantrayftna, or the Mantray&na 
(=naya) t 'Vehicle of the Magio Formulas, * more 
often* and more technically, the Vajrayftna. 
Vajra , ‘lightning,* is originally and remains the 
weapon of Indra, of Vajrap&ni, of the ascetics or 
yogins , against human or demoniac enemies. But 
vajra has assumed new meanings : (1 ) it designates 


' divine female sorcerers,’ vajravar&hi, ‘ the (fivine 
sow ’ ; all divine beings are so many vajrasattvas , 
' beings of vajra * ; the supreme being, the 
Adibuddha, 4 * is the vajrasattva par excellence . 
(2) On the other hand, vajra (with the variant 
mani ) is a decent or mystic phrase for lihya, the 
male organ, just as padma % lotus, is the literary 
rendering of ohaga or yoni. § 

To this twofold meaning of vajra correspond 
two T&ntrik schools, right-hand and left-hand. 
Both owe much to the Mah&y&nist doctrines, to 
M&dhyamaka, and to Vijfiftnav&da ; 6 they cling 


l See art. Bodhisattva, vol. il. p. 749*\ 

S Freely translated from A. Foucher, EmjU sur Vinos ^graphU 


1 On the T&ntrik pantheon see A. Grilnwedel, Mythologie du 

Bouddhisme au Tmt et m Mongolia , tr. J. Goldschmidt, 

Leipaig, 1000. The description of the local deitios of Nepftl in 
8. Levi, La Nival, Paris, 1906, i. 816-392, practically applies to 
aU parts of Buddhist India. 

*mERBL 93. 

• On the spell otp manipadme hum see JR AS, 1916, p. 897, 
and L. A. Waddell, art Jiwil, vol. vil. p. 666. The old trans- 
lation, 1 Jewel in the lotus/ may he right after all. 

« See art Philosophy (Buddhist). 


to the theory of universal voidnem (S&nyatA), but 
they develop the concepts of tathatd, tathdgata • 
qarbka , etc., and result m an undisguised monism. 
While Mah&y&na states that all beings are 
'future Buddhas,’ that all beings are 'embryos 
of tathdgatas, * the two T&ntrik schools maintain 
that all beings are vajraeattvae , are the unique 
Vajrasattva ; they also maintain that the nature 
of vajra is immanent in all beings and can be 
actualized by appropriate meditations and rites. 

Now the left-band school conceives the nature 
of vajra according to the Saivite pattern: the 
right-nand school is nearer the Ved&ntist or Yoga 
tradition : on the one hand the traditions of the 
Mah&k&latantra, etc., on the other hand the 
Church of the Mah&vairochan&bhisambodhi , the 
Vajradekh&ra, etc.— the modern Japanese sect of 
Shin-gon-shU. 

In the Tantras of the Saivite type we have to 
deal with a Buddhist adaptation of Saivism and 
Sfiktism. The three traditional bodies of a Buddha 
are preserved, but the true nature of vajrasattva 
is his fourth body, 'the body of bliss’ (dnanda, 
sukhamaya , mahdsukhak&ya ), the body of vajra ; 
it is with that body that the eternal tathdgata or 
bhagavat eternally embraces his takti, T&r& or 
Bhagavatl. From thiB erotio conception of the 
nature of being or the divine being it follows that, 
in order to actualize his real divine nature, the 
ascetic must perform the rites of union with a 
woman ( yogini , mudrd ) who is the personification 
of the bhagavati who is Bhagavatl herself ; as it is 
said, budahatvam yogidyonisamd&ritam , ' Buddha- 
hood abides in the female organ.** This truth 
was discovered by Sakyamuni, who, according to 
the Chandamahdro$ana , conquered Buddhahood 
by practising the T&ntrik rites in the harim. The 
most conspicuous topic of this literature is what is 
called the strlpujd , worship of women:* disgust- 
ing practices, Doth obscene and criminal, including 
incest, are a part of this pujd , which is looked 
upon as the true 'heroic behaviour’ (duhkara- 
charyd ) of a bodhisattva , as the fulfilment of the 
perfect virtues. Buddhist mythology and mysti- 
cism are freely mixed with i&ktasx the semen is 
the five Budahas, etc. The leading idea that 
' everything is pure to a pure man, 1 * omnia aancta 
sanctls , is often expressed. ' Lust is to be crushed 
by lust. ... Do strenuously that whioh is con- 
demned by fools, united witli your chosen deity, 
intent upon the purification of thought. Women 
stirred with the poisonous fire of love provide 
their lovers, ascetics of pure mind, with all the 
frnit of love. . . . Enjoy all the pleasures of love 
without fear. Do not fear ; you ao not sin.’ 4 

We may odd two remarks. (1) Some * moral ’rules are to be 


•ftiuutiujf iwmiiw «*»| vcauai uuivh /• a mvuoiu oainvc wvr&. 

the Mah&nirvdpatantra,* explains that 'the aeoetice should 
drink so long aa their eyes do not roll and mind is not agitated. 
Beyond it, drinking is like that of a beast* The rite of 
ptirQ&bhifeka or taltvaohakra must not be practised with any 
woman, hut with one’s own wife: so far, good, hut there are 
two sorts of marriages, one for life, the other contracted for 
the purpose of the rite and lasting only till the completion of 
the rite. (2) Secret rites are the business of a few ‘ devotees.' 


1 We meet the formula, Bhagavdn bhagavattbhagqu 
vijahdra. 

1 On the maithuna rites see C. Bendall, 'Sabhlsitasamgraha/ 
Mutton, new ser., tv.-v. [1908-04]; L de la ValWe Poussin, 
' Une Pratique des Tantras/ ICO, Paris, 1890, i 241, * Note sur 
le Pafioakrama/ ICO, Geneva, 1806, i. 187. 

1 On strlpujd in Hindu Tintrism see H. H. Wilson, Sketch of 
the Religious Sects of the Hindus, Calcutta. 1840, p. lOOf. 
(Select Works, London, 1861-77, 1. 256 ff.). Little has been 
added by modorn scholars ; see R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaispavitm, 
Saivitm and Minor Religious Systems (mGIAP 111. 6), Straw- 
buffs 1018, p. 146. 

4H. P. S&astri, 'Discovery of a Work by Aryadeva/ JASB, 
vol. Ixvii. pt. 1. no. 2 [Calcutta, 1808], p. 176. 

*Tr. Manmatha Nath Dntt, Wealth of India, Calcutta, 
1890-1000, vll.-vill. 
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On the whole end (or the largest number o( lie adherents, 
Tantrism la simply paganism. 

According to the left-hand Trfhtrism which we 
have described, the rites of union (maithuna) are 
not efficacious by themselves; before practising 
them the candidate for vajrcuattva- hooa must be 
'purified* in a threefold respect ; he must possess 
the body, the voice, ana the thought of a 
tathflgata. This threefold purification constitutes 
the Tantrum of the right hand. 

These are 'aspersions’ or 'consecrations' 
{abhiqeka), 1 'marking' {nydaa) which consecrates 
the different limbs of the body, 'prayers' (japa) 
which purify the voice. The most intricate part 
of this discipline concerns thought. No Western 
scholar has yet endeavoured to understand the 
three mysteries of the body, the voice, and 
thought, the vajradh&tu and the garbhadhdtu , the 
five tath&qatas ( the so-called dhyanibuddhas *) who 
are associated with five wisdoms, with the five 
dhdtus (earth, etc.), etc. ; the Buddha, Vajra, and 
Padma class of formulas, etc. We depend on the 
descriptions of the Shin-gon-sha scot, which are 
too meagre and obscure to be thoroughly in- 
telligible? The opinion of the present writer is 
that a number of schools are to oe distinguished : 
there are branches which are connected with 
r&jayoga (meditation and knowledge are the only 
means to the actualization of the nature of a 
tathdgata ) ; some other branohes praise ritualistic 
performances, especially • intertwining of the 
lingers' (tnudrd);* some will admit the rite of 
union, but with a female described as a jUdna- 
mudrd , a mental female. 8 

Litbiiatciii.— i. Tibetan canon.— A, C>o mt. Asiatic Re- 
searches* zx. [Calcutta, 18201. tr. L. Feer, AMO il. [1881]; 
H. Beckh, Verzeichnis der ttbetischen Handschriftm , Berlin, 
1014 (on which see P. Pelliot, JA 1L [1014] 118); T&ranatha, 
Oeech. dee Buddhismue in Indien. tr. F. A. von Sobiefner, 
Petrograd, 1800 ; P. Cordier, Catalogue du fonde tibitain de 
la Bibliothbque nationals, pt. 11., Paris, 1000. pt. 111., do. 1018. 

11. Sanskrit sources.— C. Bendall, Catalogue of Buddhist 
Sanskrit MSS in the University Library , Cambridge, 1888 ; 
R. Mitra, The. Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, Calcutta, 
1882; H. P. SKstri, A Catalogue of Palm Leaf and Selected 
Paper MSS, do. 1005. 

Hi. Editions, translations , or descriptions of Tdntrik texts .— 
B. Burnouf, Introd. d Vhist. du bouddhisme indien , Paris, 
1845; W. Was si lie ff, Der Buddhismue, Petrograd, I860; 
L. de la Vallfte Poussin, Bouddhisme : Etudes et matiriaux, 
Brussels and London, 1808 ; C. Bendall, ‘ Meghasutra,’ JR AS, 
1880, p. 280, 1 Subh^itasupgraha,' Musion, new ser., lv.-v. 
[1908-04] ; Poussin, Etudes et textes tantriques , 1. Paflcakrama, 
Ghent, 1806. 

iv. The Tdntrik literature Is supposed to be Included in a 
fourth basket, the Dhdrapxpitaka or the Vi dyddharapitaka, 
on which see Hluen-Tsiang, S. Julian, Voyagee dee petering 
bouddhistee, Paris, 1858-58, 111. 87 (S. Beal, Si-yu-ki : Buddhist 
Records of the Western World , London, 1884, il. 166) ; I-tsing, 
Voyages ass pHerins bouddhistee : memoirs. . . sur Us reliqieux 
iminents , tr. E. Ohavannes, Paris, 1804, p. 101 ; L. de la Vallde 
Poussin, JR AS, 1805, p. 488. 

▼. On the authors of the Tdntras.—L. de la Vallde Poussin, 
Bouddhisme : Opinions sur Fhiet. de la dogmatique , Paris, 1009, 
pp. 856, 884. 

vl. On the subdivision of the T&ntras, with the data of 
L. A. Waddell. The Buddhism of Tibet , or Lamaism , London, 
1895, p. 162 and H. A. Jischke, A Tibetan- Eng. Diet., do. 1881, 
p. 118, of. the Padmatdntra . Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts in the Library of the India Office, pt. iv., Sanskrit 
Literature , by R. Windlsch and J. Eggeling, London, 1894, p. 
847 ; Sarat Chandra Das, Tibet. -Eng. Diet., Caloutta, 1902, 
pp. 848, 896, 586, 697. L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN. 

TAOISM. — Taoism is one of the three ' Teach- 
ings ' ( Sam Chiao) of China, the others being 
Confucianism and Buddhism. Like Confucianism, 
and unlike Bnddhism, it claims to be a native 
growth. 

x. Lao-tse.— The primary source for our know- 
ledge of Taoism is the Tao-Teh King. This small 

» See hnruno* (Buddhist), vol vii. p. 821, under 4 and 5. 

8 This phrase has never been met in any Sanskrit book. 

>B. FuJZshima, Le Bouddhisme japonais , Paris, 1889, pp. 

81«Mi 

4 8ee Si-do-In-dsou, 'Gestes de 1’OfBoiant,' AMO, Bibl. 
* Etudes, U vlll., Paris. 1899. 

* Mudrd has a twofold meaning. 


book of about 6000 oharaeters, usually divided into 
two parts, ' Concerning Tao ' and ‘ Concerning Teh,' 
comprising 81 chapters, is traditionally ascribed to 
Lao-tse (born 604 B.C.), an older contemporary of 
Confucius. Lao-tse, surname Li, name Erh ( = 
'ear'), also known as Tan, a character which 
implies some aural peculiarity, is said to havo been 
an official at the court of Ciiow and to have been 
visited on one occasion by Confucius, who after 
the interview compared him in his lofty incompre- 
hensibility to a soaring dragon. Despairing of the 
world, Lao-tse retired from office and disappeared 
through the Western passes, the guardian of which 
induced him before leaving to compose the Tao-Teh 
King as a record of bis teaching. This account of 
him was in later times supplemented by many 
marvels — e.g. f his prolonged gestation, which 
entitled him to be called 'old boy,’ as his name 
Lao-tse might also be translated. Si-ma Ch'ien 
(t 85 B.O.), who gives the more Bober account of 
Lao-tse, gives also the names of hiB son and grand- 
son and of the great-great-grandson of this grand- 
son. lie tells us further that about the middle of 
the 2nd cent. B.O. a book of Lao's was a favourite 
with the widowed empress of the Becond Han 
emperor. The emperor King ( 166-1 43 B. c. ) is said 
to have made it a ' olaasio.' Still further bock than 
Si-ma Ch'ien we have in Hwainan (t 122 B.C.), Han 
Fei (t 230 B.C.), and Chwang-tse (4th cent. B.C.) 
many quotations from Lao-tse (or Lao Tan) which 
are to do found in tho Tao-Teh King . According 
to Legge, the first two of these authors quote the 
whole or parts of 71 out of the 81 chapters of that 
book. On a review of the evidence thus summarized , 
Legge concludes that he does not know of any 
other book of so ancient a date of which the 
authenticity of the origin and genuineness of the 
text are so well substantiated. 

Criticism, however, has been busy both with Loo-tee and with 
his book. Founding upon the name Lao-tee, which may mean 
equally well • old philosopher ’ or 1 old philosophers, * an extreme 
criticism has resolved him into a number of ancient thinkers, 
some of whose sayings are preserved for us in the Tao-Teh King . 
For this view there ie no ground except the ambiguity of the 
name. A less drastic criticism, of which H. A. Giles is represen- 
tative, allows that at a remote period Lao-tse lived and thought 
and taught, and that some fragments of his teaching are preserved 
In the Tao-Teh King , In which we have those fragments pieced 
together by a not too skilful forger of the 2nd cent. B.O. with 
padding of his own. This conclusion is said to be practically 
certain. The criticism, however, by which it is attempted to 
establish this conclusion Is somewhat crude. The external 
evidence summarised above at least does not support it ; nor 
is it warranted by the occurrence in early Taoist writers of 
sayings ascribed to Lao-tse which do not appear in the Tao-Teh 
King and of sayings ascribed to Hwang-tl which do appear 
there, or by the evidence adduced from the Tao-Teh King itself 
(repetitions, quotations, late oharaeters. rhyme), while the dis- 
crimination of what is admitted as genuinely from Lao-tse from 
what is rejected as compiler’s padding is too subjective to be 
convincing. In favour of the earlier date of the Tao-Teh King 
it may be noted that, In its general type of teaching and in the 
avoidance of technical terms current in later Taoist authors it 
leaves on the reader the impression that it belongs to a less 
developed stage of Taoist thought than is found in them. The 
Tao-Teh King, however, still awaits a thorough application of 
sound critical principles. Indian influence on both the matter 
and the form of the Tao-Teh King has been asserted by some. 
The truth of this assertion cannot be considered apart from the 
general archeological question of the intercourse between India 
and China. There Is a certain congruence between the mood 
of the Tao-Teh King and Buddhism, but not such as requires 
the dependence of one on the other as its explanation, and tho 
present state of our knowledge hardly warrants ths assumption 
of contact with Indian thought early enough to influence the 
Tao-Teh King , unless that book Is dated later than all tho other 
evidence seems to demand. According to D. T. Suzuki, the so- 
called Indian influence on the early Tablets is not probable. It 
Is curious that in Tao-Teh King , cn. 89, f 8, there Is an illustra- 
tion taken from a chariot ana its parts to which T. W. Rhys 
Davids 1 quotes a close parallel as having been used by N&gaeena, 
the founder of the Maahyamika school of Northern Buddhism, 
who taught about the beginning of our era. It is to bs noted, 
however, that the same argument, only with a horse Instead of 
a chariot as illustration, Is found in Ohwang-tse, bk. 25, p. 126. 

It is not difficult to cnll from tho Tao-Teh King 
admirable ethical maxims. 

1 Buddhism, London, 1878, p. 97. 
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'The highest goodness Is like water. Water is good for 
advantaging all things and does not strive. It takes the plaoe 
that all men hate ’ (eh. 8). 1 He who raises himself on tip-toe 
cannot stand : he who straddles cannot walk * (14). ■ lie who 

overcomes men has force ; he who overcomes himself Is strong. 
He who knows he has enough is riuh * (33). * I have three 
precious things which 1 count and hold precious. The first is 
gentleness. The seoond is moderation. The third is not daring 
to take the first place under heaven * (67). To these might be 
added, but for tho considerations mentioned below, the famous 
'Beoompense injury with kindness ' (63). 

The virtues commended lie in the line of self* 
suppression. For the inward state of which they 
are modifications the characteristic word is hsii, 
‘ emptiness/ i.e. freedom from desires. Correspond- 
ing to this inner freedom from desires is tho out- 
ward life of non-aotion (wei wu t oei), i.e. absence 
of self-determined action for particular ends. 
Hence the world is an ethical danger (12), for it is 
by the world that we are drawn out into desire 
and action away from the stillness of our inner 
being, which it should be our object to keep (5), 
though this truo type of life is unattractive except 
to the sage (35). He attains this life by a process 
of abscission of motives, by which he arrives at a 
childlike state of spontaneity and tenderness, in 
which there is also exemplified the paradoxical 
possession of security and strength (10, 20, 28, 55). 
This ethical ideal is supported by various argu- 
ments. Thus in ch. 13 the argument seems to be 
that to be in a position to enjoy what the world 
regards os honour is to be exposed to what, the world 
regards as calamity. That which makes me a pos- 
sible subject of either is just that I am an object to 
tnyself. Tho sage therefore treats his person as if 
it were alien from him. He never identifies his 
happiness with this or that, so never loses his 
happiness. Having no private ends, his private 
ends are realized (7). Again, it seemB to be argued 
that as ideas suggest their contraries— /!.?., to 
know' beauty is also to know ugliness — so the sage, 
nooing that everything is dogged by its opposite as 
by its shadow, refrains from all poaitivo action (2). 
From the external world Lao-tse gathers illustra- 
tions, both negative and positive, of his teaching. 
The short-lived storm of wind and rain suggests 
tho futility of violent action. Water in its fluidity 
and taking the lowest place exemplifies absence of 
self-determination and humility, while, as it also 
benefits all things and wears away that which is 
hard, it illustrates the paradoxical issue of wu wei 
('Do nothing’) in wu rm wei ('There is nothing 
that is not accomplished ’). Specially is illus- 
tration to be found in vegetable life, which in 
obedience to an inner impulse or appointment 
posses through its cycle of growth, culminating 
and again subsiding (16). The Taoistic life is 
therefore a life of equable indifl'erence, outwardly 
of non-action, devoid, i.e., of action for chosen 
ends ; moved in obedience to an inward spontane- 
ity rather than motived by outward inducement ; 
a life conscious, rather than self-conscious, spon- 
taneous rather than self-determined. Hence the 
sago is ’simple’ (19) with the simplicity of un- 
wrought wood as contrasted with the definiteness 
of a carved beam; i.e., he is free from solf-dcter- 
minuteness, Again, he graHps ’the one’ (22), 
withdrawing himself from the manifoldness of 
self-determination along particular lines and hold- 
ing to ’ the one/ i.e. the principle which Lao-tse 
knows as Tao. 

The metaphysics of the Tao-Teh King centre in 
this conception of Tao. In many passages Tao 
has its common meaning of ’ a way/ either tho 
ethical way that men should follow or the method 
of action followed by Heaven (cf. * course of Pro- 
vidence ’) or prescribed by Heaven for man’s follow- 
ing. But elsewhere it is a metaphysical principle 
(clis. 1, 4, 14, 21,. 25, 34, 37, 40, 42, 51, 62). The 
gist of what is stated in these chapters is as follows : 


The origin of heaven and earth is nameless (1), Is indeed non- 
existence (40), something quite Indefinite, which, when we 
attempt to define it, becomes nothing (14, 26) ; If we muet make 
a name for it, we may call it Too : it may seem to bo prior to 
God (4) ; it become* namcable In relation to the universe that 
spring* from it (1), in an order which may be partly known (42); 
not only is it the origin of the universe os a whole, but it presides 
over all beginnings (21), reaching everywhere (26, 9 8) and doing 
everything, while it seems to do nothing (37). 

Summing up what we have here, we may say : 
(1) as transcendent existence Tao is something 
quite indefinite, which Lao-tse struggles to express 
by negatives ; (2) from this indefinite ground the 
universe of things issues by a process which is 
emanation from Tao as mother and not creation 


by Tao os agent ; (3) Tao is immanent in the world, 
working in ;an unobtrusive way, producing and 
bringing to perfection individual existences. On 
tho whole, we perhaps come nearest to the mean- 
ing of Tao when we say that it is pure being (most 
abstract of categories) endowed with spontaneity, 
the ultimate essence and impulse of all definite 
things. Obviously this conception of Tao excludes 
all idea of its equation with God. In ch. 4 Lao- 
tse says of Tao , ' I do not know whoso son it is : it 
appears to bo before God (Ti).* There can be no 
doubt that with Lao-tse Tao is tho ultimate ground 
of all definite existences, Ti among them, while, 
by saying that he did not know whose son Tao 
was, he lets us see that, having arrived at his con- 
ception of Tao , beyond which lie could not go, for 
in tho line of logical abstraction there is no going 
further than ’being* which is nothing, he yet 
dimly felt that it did not explain itself. 

Tho only other torm in the Tao-Teh King capable 
of a tlieistic interpretation iB Tien , Heaven. In 
some instances of its use a near approach is made 
to what we mean by Heaven when we use it as 
equivalent to Providence. In this, its highest, use 
it is not merely the physical sky, but a power 
supreme in tho world of visiblo things obscurely 
connected with the sky, which is the supreme 
exemplar of Tao, but, even so, posterior ana sub- 
ordinate to it. Tao is to Lao-tse the ultimate and 
determining fact. 

Iiis metaphysio, as thus explained, explains his 
ethie. The ground of existence being a perfectly 
indefinite spontaneity, a dark abysmal one from 
which, for no reason assigned, the multiplicity of 
the world emanates, by the immanence of which 
the world is and is moved— all this agrees with the 
ethical doctrine of abstention from self-determina- 
tion and of sinking bock on the inner ground of 
our being that we may be as this spontaneity in 
us causes us to become. Here is the justification 
for regarding Lao-tse’s doctrine as simply a variant 
of ’Follow nature’ ; only we must remember that 
Tao is both the substantial essence and the dynamic 
N|K>ntaneity of all things. This, of course, brings 
up the difficulty of accounting for the existence m 
natura naturata , the world of concrete things, of 
any contrariety to natura nalnrans, 'Too, and 
raises the question, neither asked nor answered by 
Lao-tse, why a short-lived storm is not as muon 
an expression of Tao as the enduring stillness of 
Heaven. 

Before turning again to the practical side of 
Lao-tse’s teaching, we may refer to what may, by 
courtesy, be called his theory of knowledge. It is 
by freedom from desire that we can attain to a 
knowledge of the mysteries of Tao (1). Inasmuch 
as Tao is the principle of all existence, knowing it, 
we are at the heart of all knowledge. There is no 
need for the sage to expatiato over the world. With- 
out moving out of doors he already knows (47). 
Knowing one case, ho knows all, for Tao is the 
one universal principle (44). 

We can best re turn to Lao-tse’s practical teach- 
ing by the word Teh, which next to Tao is his 
key- word. Like Tao, it received from Lap-tse a 
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new meaning, since it is the outcome of Tao (51). 
There is indeed a Teh which begins where Tao 
ends (38). This is the Teh which is the result 
of eilbrt, self-conscious teh, Teh in the Taoist 
sense is usually distinguished by some epithet— 
'mysterious,’ 'large,' 'lasting, 1 etc. As the out- 
come of Tao , it is activity devoid of self-determina- 
tion, the expression of the spontaneity of the 
immanent Tao . The various virtues commended 
by Lao-tse are aspeots of, or approximations to, 
this teh . It is in this Taoistic sense that we must 
tako the famous maxim 1 Recompense injury with 
teh,* where it is a mistake to translate teh by ' kind- 
ness.’ The maxim is no more than a precept of 
indifferent self-possession : 'Do a Taoist, even 
though provoked’ (cf. 5). 

Lao-tse’s practical teaching is completed by his 
speculations on physiology and politics. As to 
trie former, it is asserted that tne Taoist adept 
attains to 'lastingness’ (7, 16, 44, 59). There is 
no place of death in him, and so he passes through 
dangers unscathed (50). Hints are also given of 
a death which is not destruction, implying a 
persistence in spite of death which is true long 
life (33). This thought, however, is not developed. 
With the other form of longevity appears to be 
associated a certain management of the breath 
(10, 52), and through this vein of thought there is 
a connexion with later TaoiBt developments. 

In Lao-tse’s politics, as in his ethics, there are 
attractive thoughts — e.g., the protest against 
luxury in the court alongside misery among the 
people (53) and the detestation of war (31). The 
Taoist method of government is laissez-faire . The 
sagely king does nothing, and everything comes 
right of itself (32, 37, 57). Logically Lao-tse’s 
thought implies that any sage would be the centre 
of a universal sway (49, 57. 77), but it is hinted 
that the influence of a sage becomes effective only 
when he lias the advantage of high place (56). 
Here Lao-tse is in line with Confucius, who asserted 
that his principles would transform the world if 
only lie could find a ruler wise enough to give him 
ollice. In describing the society which would 
come to being under Taoist influence, Lao-tse 
pictures small stay-at-home communities devoid 
of letters and of luxury, content with what is 
theirs and utterly incurious of what is not. As 
men within a Taoist society so societies in their 
relation to one another are to act Taoistically. 
The right way is one for men and for States (61). 

There are unexplained remainders in the Tao- 
Teh King, but Lao-tse does give us a reasoned 
view of things. As wo think back and back, we 
come to something which we cannot see or hear 
nr touch, an obscure something from which all 
things come. It is in all things, which could not 
be apart from it. Yet it never parades itself. 
It simply is, a mysterious, ever-during, all- working 
existence. Let us conform ourselves to this: let 
us become one with it. For it is in us as in all 
else— our essence wliioh would realize itself if it 
were not hindered by our self-will and self-seeking. 
If we put away these, then we know it and are 
and become what it tends to be. It is Tao, un- 
qualified being, origin of things, and in them as 
essence and spontaneity. 

a. Taoism before Lao-tse.— The question has 
been raised whether Taoism existed prior to Lao- 
tse. That there was bugIi an early Taoism is 
argued on the grounds of quotations in the Tao- 
Teh King from earlier Taoists, the persistent 
reference of Taoism not only to Lao-tse but also 
to the at least serai-mythical Yellow Emperor 
( Hwang- ti, 2697 B.C.), so that 'the words of 
Hwang and Lao’ came to be a term for Taoist 
teaching, and the allusions in the Too- Teh King 
and other Taoist writings to an age when the 


world moved on Taoist principles. It has also 
been argued that, while the I-King is dualistic, 
it also contains allusions to a monistic and ideal- 
istic strain in pve-Confucian speculation, and that 
a doctrine of that from which the dual principles 
derived (Tao) was in various forms well known. 
Hence, it is claimed, the I-King , the doctrine of 
Tao, and some strongly held ethical principles 
intuitively known were the materials on which 
Confucius and Lao worked, Lao appropriating tho 
monistic sayings of tho I-King hut placing liis 
chief reliance on the doctrine of Tao os handed 
down from the Yellow Emperor. 1 In the same 
line E. II. Parker 1 says that there is little doubt 
that Lao-tse simply gave a name (Tao) to a floating 
group of ethical principles already for many cen- 
turies spread far and wide over China and already 
well known os the maxims of Hwang-ti, and that 
every singlo thought in the Tao-Teh Kina had 
been foreshadowed, usually word for word, in the 
Book of History , Book of Rites , Record of Rites , 
Book of Changes , Book of Odes, or other very 
ancient work. Among these other ancient works 
Parker puts the volume attributed to Kwan-tsc, 
which he dates from the 7th cent. n.c. In spite 
of all that is here said, it may still 1x3 reasonably 
maintained that there is no conclusive evidence 
of an explicit Taoism previous to Lao-tse. Even 
Parker does not deny a certain originality to Lao- 
tse in developing a new quietistic conception of 
how human affairs once presumably were, ami 
ideally should be, regulated. There may have 
been a floating group of ethical principles which 
Lao-tse took over, but it is the reasoned quietism 
of the Tao-Teh King based on Tao os metaphysical 
principle that alone has the right to be called 
Taoism, and of the earlier existence of this proof 
is yet lacking. In the Tao-Teh King itself there 
is no mention of Hwang-ti, and the allusions to 
the simpler social conditions of earlier times do 
not prove the existence then of a reasoned Taoism. 
Certainly this would be proved if we found Lao 
quoting ' from some sago anterior to himself who 
hod already formulated tho doctrine of inaction 
in the very terms we are accustomed to associate 
with the name and fame of Lao-tso himself.’ * 
Tho reference is to Tao-Teh, ch. 67. Rut tho 
introductory phrase may bo translated 1 Therefore 
the sage says,’ meaning that such language is 
characteristic of the sage, whether actually or 
hypothetically existing, just as the next chapter 
contains a similar gnomic reference to the sage’s 
action. Five other quotations (22, 41, 50, 69, 78) 
may be admitted, but they are not of a kind to 
prove tho existence of Taoism anterior to Lao. 
Only if numerous other phrases introduced by 
tho formula *ku yiieh ’ are treated ns quotations, 
can justification be found for speaking as Lcggu 
does of 4 the sentence-makers often drawn on by 
Lao-tsze ’ 4 or for saying that Lao-tse ' abounds in 
sentences out of some ancient lore of which we 
have no knowledge but for him.* # Rut those 
phrases may not bo quotations so much as aphor- 
istic expressions of Taoistic teaching, perhaps 
already current with Loo and his school. Parker’s 
wide reference to ancient literature must be 
heavily discounted. It is difficult to justify his 
appeal to books so innocent of Taoism as the 
Book of History and Book of Odes . Moreover, it 
is one thing to find in ancient literature expres- 
sions congruent with Taoism and quite another 
thing to find expressions essentially Taoistic. It 
is true that Tao-Teh is a conjunction of characters 

1 Xncyclopmdia Sinica, «. 433. 

s Studies in Chinese Rehpion, p, 63. 

8 Gitas. China Review, xfv. 270. 

* The Texts of Tdoism, pt. I. [SHK xxxlx.] p. 2. 

8 8. Johnson, Oriental Reliyims: China , Boston, U.8.A., 
1877, p. 81. 
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long consecrated by nse in the Book of Change* 
and the Book of Rite*. 1 In the Book of History 
or elsewhere we may meet with phrases such as 
•The Bon of Heaven acts as the people’s Father 
and Mother, and as such is the King of the world,’ 
or 'That the Prince of a State should hold dirt 
in his mouth is the Providence {Tao) of Heaven.’ 
But such things do not prove the existence of 
Taoism as a scheme of thought prior to Lao-tse. 
Nor, when we read in the Tao-Teh King , 4 Thus 
we cannot say that the ancients meant nothing 
by the expression " Bend and survive,” ’ is it quite 
legitimate to annotate, 'Note Lao’s allusion to 
more ancient philosophy.’ There is no evidence 
that the ancients grounded this maxim on a 
metaphysical Tao. The I-King does in parts 3 
contain indications of what may be called Taoist 
philosophy ; but this very fact leads Lcgge to put 
the origin of these parts posterior to Lao-tse in 
the 6th or 4 th cent. B.O. Kwan-tse may be dated 
in the 7th cent. B.c., but the work ascribed to 
him is suspected of being a forgery of a later date. 
In the present state of our knowledge it is probably 
right to say that the existence of a Taoist philo- 
sophy prior to Lao-tse is not proven. The Tao- 
Teh King may still be taken as the earliest 
example of Taoist thought. 

3. Taoism after Lao-tse.— The history of Taoism 
immediately subsequent to Lao-tse is obscure. 
Somewhat later its development can be traced in 
a succession of authors. 

(a) Lieh-tse .— The earliest of these may be 
Lieh-tse ( = Licius, 6th cent. B.G.), but the authen- 
ticity of the work ascribed to him is doubtful. 
According to him, the whole of things is in per- 
petual transformation. The ultimate basis of all 
is a vague something which differentiates itself 
into ch'i, hsing, and chih. The second and third 
terms may be translated ‘form* and ‘matter’ 
respectively, though we must beware of assuming 
an exact equivalence to these terms as used else- 
where (e.g., in Greek philosophy). Ch'i is more 
" ' Giles* gives ai 


difficult to translate. 


1 gives as its meanings 


'the vivifying principle or aura of Chinese 
cosmogony: breath, vital fluid: force: influence.’ 
The state of things when these three were in an 
undifferentiated and therefore imperceptible con- 
dition is called ' chaos,’ whether this is or is not 
to be identified with the ultimate origin and basis 
of things. Progress is made from chaos by an 
evolution vaguely indicated, in the Anal stages of 
which the pure and light portions form 4 heaven,’ 
the heavy and gross form ‘earth,* and ‘man* 
appears as the vehicle of their harmonious ch'i . 
Tnc general ethical temper is quictist, based now 
on ignorance, now on fatalism. Another root for 
it is found in the subjectivity of knowledge, and 
the absenoe of any criterion of truth and falsehood, 
right and wrong, though t his is hinted at rather 
than developed. Along with this may be noted 
a disclaiming of any discrimination in worth 
between waking and dreaming experiences. Views 
of death are given which are perhaps not quite 
consistent. On the one hand is put the question, 
which might suggest Buddhist influence, 4 When 
the spiritual enters its gate and the material 
returns to its root, where do 44 1 ” survive?’ On 
the other hand, it is asked whether death may 
not be another birth. Lieh-tse makes much use of 
anecdotes, a good many of which seem to have been 
treated by Taoist writers as the stock property 
of their school. The magical side of Taoism 
shows in Lieh-tse considerable development as 
compared with the Tao-Teh King . The secret of 
it is such a selfless identification with the life of 
nature as brings the TaoiBt into harmony with 

3 Parker, p. 70 . * S.g., Appendix, ill. 

* A CMneu-Bngliih Diet.*, London, 1912, t.v. 


all its forces, animate and inanimate. The alleged 
immunity of a drunken man from injury by 
accident is used to illustrate the still higher 
immunity which one would enjoy who was entirely 
under the influence of the 4 heavenly ’ {i.e. 4 natural ’ 
as opposed to 4 self-determined ’) element of his 
constitution. 

(6) Chwang-tse . — The most brilliant of the Taoist 
writers is Chwang-tse (c. 330 B.C.). In him as 
little as in the Tao-Teh King fa there any syste- 
matic exposition of Taoism. In the development 
of his views he uses varions literary devices — 
anecdoto, allegory, and imaginary conversation. 
In some places he handles somewhat freely not 
only Confucius, but even more ancient worthies, 
sucn as Yao and Shun. How little historical 
accuracy or consistency is regarded is shown by 
the fact that Confncins is also introduced speaking 
in quite a Taoist vein. It is not easy to see the 
drift and relevance of all Chwang-tsefa chapters, 
but the reader cannot fail to find a characteristic 
attitude towards reality. As in the Tao-Teh King , 
the metaphysical basis of everything is Tao, which 
as the explanation of all things is not itself a 
thing. It is more abstract even than non-existence, 
which is made definite by its opposition to exist- 
ence, and so it may be called non-existing non- 
existence. To call it Tao is only a metaphor. 
From this absolute indifference all existences, 
including spirits and God, have como. No 
explanation is given of this coming into existence 
of doflnite things, though, to be consistent with 
the general scheme, the evolution must be un- 
motived and spontaneous. The process from un- 
conscious indiflerenoe to the world of consciousness 
and of differentiated things is described in the 
allegory of ‘Heedless* and ‘Hasty’ pitying in- 
sensible Chaos, and digging in him orifices of 
perception with the result that he died (bk. 7). 
Tao is in things, their reality and the regulator 
of their processes. In accordance with this view 
Tao and things arc the hints of the illusory nature 
of all knowledge coming through the senses. The 
truth of things is perceived by the spirit, and 
Taoist adepts, when most in touch with reality, 
are in a trance, their bodies like rotten tree- 
stumps and their minds like slaked lime. One 
may notice also the incipient scepticism based on 
the relativity of knowledge and tho phenomenon 
of dreaming. A paragraph more quoted perhaps 
than any other from Chwang-tse, though by no 
means the most central to his position, is that in 
which he hesitates to decide whether he is Chwang- 
tse dreaming that he is a butterfly or a butterfly 
dreaming that he fa Chwang-tse. Since Tao alone 
really is, the truth of life is to be found in the above- 
mentioned trance when self-consciousness and self- 
determination are completely lost. Bat, as in the 
Tao-Teh King , so here, things are taken for granted, 
with Tao as their spontaneously operating essenoe 5 
and in accordance with this assumption tne ethical 
ideal is with Chwang as with Lao a life of 
spontaneity. There is inculcated an abscission 
of all definite volition and an indifferent yielding 
of oneself to the course of nature. Hence follows 
a characteristic attitude towards death, which is 
regarded as natural oud therefore as little to be 
feared as birth. The Taoist is independent of all 
accidents, which are of no importance in com- 
parison with the independent worth of self as an 
expression of Tao . It is only false opinion which 
differentiates between this and that outward state. 
If all self-determined effort is a departure from the 
truth of life, it follows that the devotee of virtue 
and the worker of iniquity fall under the same con- 
demnation. Hence results a paradoxical levelling 
down of moral distinction. A similar strain of 
thought appears in Yang-tse, the lieresiarch whom 
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Menoius criticized, and is there regarded as con- on China as Taoist popes. After the introduction 
gruent with the teaching of Loo Tan. 1 of Buddhism into Cnina Taoism shows very evident 

(e) Han Fei-tse and Htoainan-tse. —Other writers traces of Buddhist influence, which was particularly 
reokoned as belonging to the Tao»t school are Han potent in the 3rd and 6th centuries a.d. In its 
Fei-tse (t 230 B.o.) and Hwainan-tse (f 122 B.C.). religious literature and practices it follows Buddhist 
The writings of the former are preserved in 65 models and borrows Buddhist phraseology. It has 
chapters, two of which (21 and 22) are entitled its temples, priesthood, and monasteries. Giles’ 
4 Explanations of Lao 1 and * Illustrations of Lao.’ statement, that the celibacy of Taoist priests has 
Apparent quotations from the Tao-Teh King occur been strictly enforced since the 10th cent.. 1 is 
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discusses the metaphysical side of Taoism. His 
book is ethico-political, and is marked by shrewd- 
ness rather than by loftiness of tone. One sym- 
pathizes with the Chinese student who protests 
against his being classed as a Taoist and explains 
what .he regards as the degenerate nature of his 
teaching as due to a perversion to a scheming 
selfishness of such sayings of Lao-tse as *When 
one is about to take an inspiration, he is sure to 
make a previous expiration 1 (36) and 'The sage 
wishing to be above men, puts himself by his words 
below them * (66). Hwainan-tse is a more genuine 
Taoist than Han Fei, but his writings in their 
fanciful analogies and extravagant statements 
give evidence of a progressive deterioration of 
Taoism. Ethically he is superior to Han Fei. In 
at least one statement of his fundamental ethical 
position he shows a close verbal approximation to 
orthodox Confucianism : action in accordance with 
the nature (hsing) is called Tao, and this nature is 
to be distinguished from the passions (yii). 

4. Later Taoist literature. —Later Taoist litera- 
ture is voluminous and reflects that medley of 
subjects which make up Taoism, such as the 
search for immortality (which Chu Hi singles out 
as its main object), the conquest of the passions, 
alchemy, amulets, the observance of fasts and 
sacrifices, ritual and charms, and the multiplied 
objects of worship. Much of present-day popular 
hortatory literaturo may be reckoned os Taoist. 
Probably the most popular of all Taoist writings is 
The Tractate of Actions and their Retributions , 
which dates from the Sung dynasty. According 
to the original text, retribution takes effect in this 
world. The practiser of virtue indeed not only 
may receive earthly happiness but also may hope 
as the culmination of his reward to become im- 
material and immortal, hsien-jen (=r$i of Bud- 
dhism). As for the transgressor, he suffers in his 
person and fortune, and, if at his death guilt still 
remains unequntea by punishment, judgment ex- 
tends to his posterity. Of this retribution Heaven 
and spiritual beings are recognized as the agents. 
In the illustrative anecdotes added in many 
editions to the original text the stage of retribution 
includes the other world and successive rebirths in 
this world. The inculcated morality has many 
excellent details, but extends also to tabus— e.g., 
striding over a well or leaping over food. 

5. Present-day Taoism.— Chang Too ling (a.d. 
34) has been regarded as the founder of present-day 
popular Taoism, which is not unfairly described as 
a mass of superstitious magic. The earlier litera- 
ture, however, makes it evident that before his 
time Taoism had yielded to the love of the 
marvellous. Chang Tao-ling is said to have re- 
ceived from Lao-tse himself, who appeared to him 
from the realm of spirits, a sword and other 
apparatus in virtue of which he was able to exercise 
control over the spirit world. Descendants of Tao- 
ling, in each of whom it is said the soul of their 
ancestor is successively incarnate, and whose 
residence is at Lung-hu Shan in Kwangsi, have 
inherited his powers, and since a.d. 748 hold by 
imperial decree the hereditary dignity of 4 Master 
of Heaven.’ They are often spoken of in works 

1 J. Legge, Chinm Classics, London, 1861, vol. IL Mencius 
(Prolegomena, oh. ill.). 


monks or priests do not take the vow of celibacy. 
They may keep their families outside the cloister 
walls and spend the whole time between meals 
at home.* Doolittle distinguishes two classes of 
Taoist priests.* A Christian influence in the names 
and titles of objects of Taoist worship has also been 
traced by some (e.g., Wieger). Many of the best 
known objects of popular worship are members of 
the Taoist pantheon; e.g t , Yii Hwang Shang-ti, 
who is the Supreme Taoist god, is also ne to whom 
the great name Shang-ti 'sans phrase* would be 
most readily referred by the ordinary Chinese. 
Lao-tse is himself worshipped as one of the 'Throe 
Pure Ones 1 whose images are prominent in every 
Taoist temple, the two others being Yii Hwang 
and Pan Ku. Taoism has produced a plentiful 
crop of legends and fairy-tales, the influence of 
which is seen in Chinese art. 

The gulf between the Taoism of the Tao-Teh 
King and present-day Taoism is a wide one. It 
has to be remembered, however, that even in the 
Tao-Teh King there are passages which suggest a 
marvellous mastery of nature by the Taoist adept 
and provide a starting-point for that search after 
immortality which, according to Suzuki, first 
opened the door for the inrush of superstition. 
The suggestion has also been made that, as the 
opposition sharpened between Confucianism and 
other strains of thought, all of popular religion 
and superstition that found no encouragement in 
Confucianism took refuge in Taoism. Over and 
above any such accretions and any particular 
phrases in the Tao-Teh King which might provide 
a germ of magical developments, the general 
position of Taoism from the beginning exposed it 
to such deterioration. Starting from the assump- 
tion that man and nature are fundamentally one, 
its quietism obliterated the line between moral and 
physical, and promised its adept such a harmony 
with Nature as laid open to him her secrets and 
made him merely the vehicle of her great powers. 
The distinctness of the moral person was lost in 
the all-embracing sweep of Tao . Confucianism 
also speculated on the relation between man and 
nature, and thought of the sage as exercising a 
cosmic influence. But this influence is the issue 
of moral development, and the Confuoian emphasis 
on self-determined morality prevented any sinking 
of man into nature. 

The nobler elements of Taoism are, however, not 
extinct. The Taoist pope is not recognized as head 
by all the Taoist priesthood. There are celibate 
Taoists among whom the nobler Taoist strain is 
cherished, who disclaim any connexion with him. 
In some of the secret societies also elements of the 
higher Taoism survive. Even in Confucian circles 
classical Taoism has influence. The writer recalls 
one scholar who would not have described himself as 
other than Confucianist, who was well acquainted 
with the Tao-Teh King, and who used to ropcat 
with genuine appreciation, * The highest goodness 
is like water.* 

6. State relation*. — During its long history 
Taoism has experienced a considerable vicissitude 
of political favour and disfavour. In the pre-Ch’in 

1 Confucianism and its Rivals , p. 176. 

* Notes and Queries qf China and Japan . Oct 1868. 

* Social Life of the Chinese, 2 vola., London, 1866, ch. is. 
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times the various schools of Chinese thought seem 
to have been allowed free play. With the Ch’in 
dynasty, the first emperor of which tried to sup- 
press Confucianism, Taoism was in favour, and it 
continued to enjoy imperial patronage under the 
early Han dynasty. Thereafter its political re- 
lations were chequered ; e. a., in the 6th cent, it was 
suppressed in favour of Buddhism, while in the 
8tn cent, it was honoured by the emperor HsUan 
Tsung. After other such vicissitudes it was by 
the late Manchu dynasty reckoned along with Bud- 
dhism and Christianity as a heterodox teaching 
in contrast to the sacred teaching of Confucius. 1 
See also art. Mysticism (Chinese). 

LiTBRATimN.— J. Legge, The Text* of Tdoism, pts. 1. and it. 
[SBJt xxxix. and xl.J, Oxford, 1801, China Review, Jan -Feb. 
1888 ; P. H. Balfour, Taoist Text*, London [1884], The Divine 
Classic of Nan-hua, Shanghai, 1881 ; S. Julien, Le IAvre do la 
vole et de la vertu . . . par le philosophy Lao-Tseu , Paris, 
1842 ; H. A. Giles, Chuang-Tzd, London, 1880. China Review, 
March- April, 1880, Confucianism and it* Rival* (ML), London, 
1014 : E. H. Parker, Dublin Review, Oot. 1008. Jan. 1004, 
Studies in Chinese Religion , London. 1910; R. DvofAk, 
China* Rdigionen, Munstor, 1896-1908, 11., ‘ lao-bsl und seine 
Lehre’; R. K. Douglas, Conjucianiem and Taoism, London, 
1000. P. J. MACLAGAN. 

TAPAS.— See Asceticism (Hindu). 

TARGU MS. —Though the term ‘Targum * was 
used by Jewish authorities to designate the trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Scriptures into any language, 
it was specifically restricted to the Aramaic render- 
ings (cl. Ezr 4). Aramaic versions were used 
liturgical ly ; the Hebrew text was read from a 
scroll, and this was followed by the Aramaic, re- 
cited without book by the official called metnr ■ 
gemetn . This custom continued to the 10th cent., 
and was in parts maintained beyond that date. 
It is possible that the famous rescript of Justinian 3 
was directed against the liturgical use of the 
Targum. 

The most widely read of the Targums was that 
ascribed to Onqelos (i.e. Aquila), who lived in the 
2nd century a.d. Aquila really rendered the 
Scriptures into Greek, but his name became associ- 
ated also with the Aramaic version. Onqelos is a 
translation of the Pentateuch only, and it is known 
os the 4 Babylonian Targum,* nob so much because 
of its language, as because of its official adoption 
in the Babylonian Jewish academies. Thus, 
though edited in Babylonia, Onaelos is dialectic- 
ally Palestinian. Onnelos probably includes ele- 
ments of considerable antiquity, which were 
derived from oral tradition ; somo of it, on the 
other hand , is obviously of literary origin. Onqelos 
went through various re-editings, so that the 
extant text is not usually referred to an earlier 
period than the 4th or 6tn century. The 4 Pales- 
tinian Targum* (known also as the 'Targum of 
Jonathan ’), though later than the earliest re- 
cension of Onqelos, contains elements older than 
the latter. The most remarkable theological 
characteristic of the Targums is the avoidance of 
anthropomorphisms. They are thus paraphrases 
rather than translations, though in very large 
part Onqelos is literal enough. 

Similarly there were two Targums to the 
Prophets : the ‘ Babylonian ’ (ascribed to Jonathan, 
son of Uzziel), which originated (despite its Baby- 
lonian nse) in Palestine; and the 4 Palestinian,’ 
which is fuller of homiletic elements. As selections 
were read from the Prophets (haf(drdth) in the 
synagogues, these Targums also partook of an 
olfioial character. 

On the other hand, there were no such official 
Targums to those parts of the Bible from which no 
haft&rdth were derived. Henoe these Targumim 
to the Hagiographa form independent groups. On 
tho whole they are froer, and in some cases (as in 
i Sacred Edict Maxim, 7. * See art. Talmud. 


tho Second Targum to Esther) are of greater in- 
terest for folk-lore than for exegesis. Tne Targum 
to the Song of Songs is throughout allegorical. 

Litmraturb.— S ee full liat of authorities in BDB 1 v. 083. Add 
W. Bacher, Die dlteste Terminologie der jildisehen Schrift- 
awlegung, Leipzig, 1890, p. 204 ff., and his art. In JR. 

I. Abuaiiams. 

TARTARS.— See Turko-Tatars. 

TASMANIANS.— See Australasia, Poly- 
nesia. 

TATHAGATA .-—Whatever it may have meant 
originally, or from whatever soureo it may have 
been derived, Tathftgata is an epithet of Buddha 
used to express his very personality. It is, first of 
all, an appellation to specify his dignity as an 
enlightened being and a teacher of men and gods, 
lie is the one who has realized the four truths 
according to reality (yath&bhutam) and, conse- 
quently, mastered the way to the realization of 
tne truths. Sonsation, perception, and thoughts 
are all under his own control. He is free from tho 
bondage of the six senses and attachment to their 
objects, because they are not his masters, as they 
are with the common people, hut he is master over 
them. 1 Thus he is beyond all tho commotions and 
disturbances arising from contact with the objects 
of sense and thought. He was born a man, but 
has become a superhuman being in respect of and 
by virtue of those highest moral and intellectual 
attainments,* In order to express these super- 
human excellences of Buddha’s personality, the 
Buddhists from the earliest time used to call their 
master the Tathftgata with a special reverence. 
In this use, therefore, the appellation signifies 
nearly the same thing as Sugnta ( 4 the one 
who has gone blessed’). Here Tathftgata means 
the one who lias gone (gnta) from the realm of 
attachment to the othor beyond according to 
reality (tilth I, which means the same as yatka- 
bhiftam ). 

But the virtue of a Buddha does not consist in 
attaining this position for himself alone, llo 
teoehes the people the Way to tho same attain- 
ment and guides them in its realization. He is 
the Master who, having himself reached the castle 
of fearlessness, invites and leads them to the same. 
Tho Tathftgata is not only sure that ho is tho 
perfectly enlightened one and has thoroughly over- 
come the miseries of existence, but also equally 
sure that ho is the master of the Truth and the 
Law. With this confidence he turns the supreme 
wheel of the Law and roars a lion’s roar m the 
assemblies of beings. 8 Thus the Tathftgata is the 
enlightened one who knows the Way and reveals 
that Way by treading which he himself has become 
the 1 thus-gone.’ 4 lie practises as ho preaches 
(yathd-vddi tathd-kdri) and vice versa. 6 Though 
this explanation of the term is, as etymology, 
certainly far-fetched, it is quite natural that the 
Buddhists saw in their Master a being without any 
falsehood and self-deceit. The association of tho 
appellation with the very personality of an un- 
erring Master of the way to final emancipation 
is undeniable. A stanza which is said to have 
been uttered by the disciples at the death of tho 
Master is another testimony to this association. 
It reads : 

I See Majjhima , noz. 102 and 123 (tr. K. E. Neumann, ill. 
83, 261 f.), and Saijiyutta, xxll. 94, xxxv. 180 (PTS ed. ill. 189 f., 
iv. 127). 

> See Samyutta, xxxv. 90, xliv. 2 (PTS ed. if. 64, 880). 

21 ^ TS 27 ^’ 1111(1 A hguttara , iv. 0 

^BnSamuUa, Till. 1 (PTS ei. 1. 101), xxll. 08 (PTSei. III. 
06): cf. A tiguttara, vl. 64 ( PTS ed. ill. 417); Majjhima, no. 36 
(PTS ed. 1. 872) ; Sn itdharma-puv arOra (SUR xxl. [1884] 120 f.). 

• See Uimttaka, 112 (PTS ed. p. 122); Ahgultara. Iv. 23 
(PTS ed. ii. 23 f.), Of. Wlow, Lotus, oh. 11 ; and Mahdvattu 
(ed. 86nart, Paris, 1800, ii. 200, 260, 302, etc.). 
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'The Master, such ft Master as ho Is (yathd ctadiso ), without 
any parallel in the world, the Tathdgata ... is gono/i 

* Thug-gone * is the Master who has seen the way 
and revealed it to us, according to reality. 

To the Buddhists their Master was the 'thus- 
gone ’ or ' thus-destined' (translation of Edmunds) 
to final emancipation, the 'perfected' [der VolU 
endete , Neumann) in wisdom and its realization, in 
short, the ' truth- winner ’ (Rhys Davids). The 
appellation was certainly a self-designation of 
Buddha, but it was more used by his aiscipleB to 
express their confidence in the Master. 

So far the empirical aspect of the concept. We 
must now take up the metaphysical side of the 
idea conveyed by or attached to the term. The 
Buddhists were, probably in Buddha’s lifetime, 
nearly realizing for themselves the truth that the 
revealer of the Way must be at home in it, and 
that therefore he is the Way itself. They said * 


1 Hie laws ( dhamma ) are real and not otherwise as they are, 
and these are perfectly known by the Tath&gata/s Here ' the 
laws' mean not only Buddha's teaching, but the things taught 
in his teaching and their essence. Hence the saying : ' He, the 

t teen, 

fateo), 

.... 1 tells, tho 

One who gives immortality, the Lord of Truth, the Tathftgata.’ 3 
Here we have translated the dhamma by ' truth,’ i.e. tho truth 
expressed in Buddha’s laws. 

The ideas here formulated cannot be called 
metaphysical speculations; still they show a 
tendency to base the faith in the Master on the 
transcendental entity of the Truth, not only 
revealed to us by him, but also represented person- 
ally by him. The foundation and elaboration of 
these ideas must proceed to a further development 
of Buddhological (so to speak, in analogy with 
‘ Christological') speculations. The fact of the 
faith has been laid down by the personal influence 
of the Master; thought and clear conception 
must follow it. And it is quite natural that 
the Buddhological ideas were always closely 
associated with the appellation Tathdgata. These 
thoughts inay be studied from three aspects or 
phases of thoir development. They are: (1) the 
relation of the Tatliftgata to the Truth ( dhamma ) 
which he revealod, (2) the communion of the 
Tathagata with the many other Tathftgatas, and 
(3) the eternity of the personality of the Tathdgata. 

(1) The term dhamma (in Doth singular and 
plural) is a very flexible one. But the various 
aspects of the concept have a necessary connexion, 
when viewed as centring in the person of the 
Master. The dhammd (plural) are qualities of 
things, both physical and mental, which are 
transient, but subject to the laws. These lawB 
make up existence, 4 and our attachment to and 
thirst for them are the causes of the miseries of 
life. Misery, its genesis, its extinction, and the 
way of release from it — these truths have been 
revealod by the Tathdgata according to reality 
{yat/MbhUtam). Thus our emancipation from the 
miseries is possible only by realizing to ourselves 
the laws according to reality. These are the laws 
or teachings (dhammd) of the Tathdgata. There- 
fore the laws have their root, light, and basis in 
the Blessed One. 0 Buddha is the king of the laws. 
On the other hand, however, Buddhahood is 
attainable only by the comprehension of the laws. 
Hence it is true also that Buddha iB the protector 
of the laws, who, loaning upon the laws, reveres, 
honours, and adores them. 0 The Law and its 
revealer are mutual in their relations. He who 
l The Book of tho Great Deooaoo, vi. 15 (SBB xi. [ 1000 ] 110 !., 
and ed.R. C. Childers. London, 1878, p. 02). 


s Digha, no. 84 , of. below, oh. 11. of tne jjq 
- JStfMmo, no. 18 (PT3 ed. 1. 182); Sarjxyutta, xxxv. 
mlPTSo d. iv. 94 f.); of. below, ch. v. oftfie Lotm, 

4 flee AApvttorw, v. 07 (PTS ed. 11. 75), and passim. 

0 Bee Sarpyutta, xxlv. (PTS ed. ill. 202-217),etc. 

0 See AdguUara, ill. 14 (PT8 ed. 1. 109), v. 188 (PTS ed. Hi. 
160), etc. 


sees the Law sees the Master, and vice verm. 1 Thu 
dhamma is not merely a phenomenon or an instruc- 
tion ; it is in reality tho Truth, according to and 
by virtue of whioh the Master and his followers, 
and consequently the Buddhas of the pant and 
future, have attained or shall attain Budaliahood. 

(2) According to a commentator, as given by 
Burnouf, Tatnftgata ( tathd-dgata , ' thus-come r ) 
means the one who has oome thus, in tho same 
manner as his predecessors, the Buddhas of the 
post; it is, on the other side, tathd and gala, 
' thus-gone,' and means the one who has proceeded 
or departed as they. 3 The oneness of enlighten- 
ment and Law among the Buddhas of tho past and 
of the present iB an idea as old as the history of 
Buddhism, and the development of its philosophy 
has always had a close relation with the idea. 
'The Tatnftgata (plur.) lead men by the right law 
(saddhamma ) *•— -these are the words believed to 
have been spoken by Buddha himself to his temp- 
tresses. This and similar passages, speaking of 
the Tathftgatas and the Law, indicate the com- 
munion of the Tathftgatas, or the unity of Buddha- 
hood in the same truth. Not only has the Law 
been proclaimed by the Law-born Buddhas, 4 but 
they all have one and the same road to tread. 
This one road (ekaydna) 9 consists in nothing but 
reverence towards and realization of the Law. 
Herein lies the very essence of the teaching of nil 
the Tathftgatas, or, Bpeaking metaphysically, their 
entity — dhammatd 4 or dhammassa sudhammata , 7 
In this concept of the essence of Buddha’s teaching 
or Law, and consequently of his personality as the 
Law-born, the Buadhist philosophers have found 
a metaphysical basis for their faith in Buddha as 
tho dhamma- born. They were to find, by tho 
help of this ideA, a metaphysical unity in tho com- 
munion of all the Tathftgatas. It is quite natural 
that Nflgftrjuna,® the Mahftyftnist philosopher of 
the 2nd cent.*A.i)., founded his theory of Buddha’s 
dharmakdya, or dharma-dtmd, upon this concept 
of dhammatd and the authority of the verses 
speaking of the ekaydna , above referred to. 

(3) This point gives us a key to the consideration 
of Buddhological speculation' on tho oternily of 
the Tatliftgata’s life. Whether tho Tathagata 
exists after Mb bodily death or not is a question 
that had been asked from very early times in 
Buddhist history. Buddha is said to have neither 
affirmed nor denied it. 0 It is remarkable that 
every time this question is asked Buddha is named 
by the epithet Tatliftgata. Whatever this con- 
nexion may have implied, we see that the 
question is affirmed on a metaphysical basis in the 
Mahftyftna texts, and that here again the appella- 
tion Tathftgata comes most conspicuously to tho 
front. We have two most important texts, which 
devote each a whole chapter to the question of the 
duration of the Tathftgata’s life [TathCigutadyus- 
pramdnd)— the Lotus of the Law™ and the Golden 
Light 


l ItimUtaka, 92 (PTS ed. p. 91); Saytyutta , xxii. 87 (PTS ed. 
ill 120). 

1 IrUrod. d VMM. du bouddhisme indien, Paris, 1845. p. 70 ; 
of. Afahdvaetu (ed. Siinart, ii. 200). 

• Saipyutta, iv. 8, G (PTSe d. I. 127> 

0 Thsragdthd , verse 491 (PI'S ed. p. 61) ; tr. U. A. F. Khys 
David*, Psalms of the Early Buddhists, London, 1913, p. 237. 

3 Bee Sayiyutta, xlvii. 18, 43 (PTS ed. v. 168, 1S0), etc. ; 
Ahguttara, vi. 20 ( PTS ed. iii. 314) ; of. the Lotus , cep. oh. ii. 
(SBB xxi. 49, 54, etc.). 

0 See Sayiyutta, vC i. 2. Ivi. 24 (PTS ed. I. 140, v. 484); 
Ahguttara, fv. 21 (PTS ed. ii. 21); of. Prajnd-ptiramitA In 
8000 venee (ed. Mitra, Calcutta, 1888, p. 300). 

7 Dlffha, no. 19. 

0 In his Prajn&p&ramUd-i&itra (B. Nanjio, Catalogue of 
Chinese Buddhist Literature, Oxford, 1883, no. 1100). 

* A whole chapter called the Avydkata , ‘Undefined/ Sarp- 
yutta, xliv., is devoted to tho question ; of. Sarfiyutta , xxii. 85 f., 
xxlv. 15-18, xxiil. 1-10 ; Majjhima, nos. «8, 72, etc. 

IQ Saddharma putylaiiJca, SBB xxi. ch. wl. 

B i Suvarya-prabhd (ed. Chandra Pas, Calcutta, 1808), pp. 3-0. 
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The lint of these texts expounds at length the transcendental 
side of the Buddhologlcal speculation, and the chapter above 
refereed to may be taken as the conclusion of the exposition. 
Though the whole text seems to be a composite one, made up 
of heterogeneous elements, a definite line of argument may be 
found from its opening up to ch. xv. Oh. it., entitled ' Tactful- 
ness.' gives a view of the Buddha's personality as a skilful and 
tactful teacher of the Law, who, being versed himself in the 
deepest truth, knows how to guide men to enlightenment and 
how to carry out the one vehicle. 1 

The Tath&gata is a perfect being who knows all and is 
perfected in all virtues.* 'The Tathftgata only can proclaim 
the Tath&gata’s Law, those laws which the Tath&gata knows. 
And the Tath&gata knows all laws, ue. what are (ye ») the laws,’ 
how (yddrids) they are, of what characteristics (yallakyav&t) 
they are, of what essence (yat-svabhdvds) they are. In these 
laws (i.e. truths) the Tath&gata is versed face to face. . . . 
Believe me, I speak what is real, I speak what is truthful, I 
speak what is not otherwise ( bMUavddt, tathdvddl, ananyathd - 
vddf). . . . Having seized the one vehicle (ekaydna) I proclaim 
to beings the Law, the Buddha-vehicle ; there is no seoond 
vehicle, nor a third. This Is the nature of the Law ( dharmatd ) 
universally In the worlds in ten directions. All the Tath&gatas 
of the past, of the future, as well as of the present, proclaim 
the same one vehicle.' 


After elucidating this mastership of the one vehicle by two 
parables, the text prooeeds, in cn. v., entitled 'On Plants,' 
to reveal the entity of the Tath&gata's personality and his 
omnipotent powers. The Tath&gata who knows all aharman is 
Identified here with the dharmeu themselves, or rather all 
the dharma* are concentrated in, and derived from, the 
personality of the Tath&gata. He is the king of the Law, 
as is stated in the Nik&ya texts. But the king is not a mere 
legislator : he is the very entity of the laws. 

* Whatever law for any case la laid down by the Tath&gata it 
becomes really so. The Tath&gata aptly ordains and lays down 
all laws. By the T&th&gata-wisdom he lays down the laws in 
such a manner that they enter Into the position of omniscience.' 

The Tath&gata Is such a being because his omniscience, the 
Tathdgata-jndna, is the very essence of all the laws, the real 
metaphysical foundation of all their manifestations. The saying 
that ono who sees the Tath&gata sees the Law finds here a meta- 
physical interpretation, Illustrated by a parable of rain which 
nourishes all plants, each according to its capacity and nature. 

The discourses and dialogues following tills chapter try to 
dlscloso the mysteries of Buddhahood. It is explained as of 
remote origin and in communion with all the enlightened of 
the past and future. The person of the Buddha, who was born 
among the S&kyas, and who has attained Buddhahood at GayO. 
is nothing but a personal revelation of the eternal dharmatd,* 
i.e. the Tath&gata.’ This faith is illustrated and supported 
figuratively by the issuing of innumerable saints out of the 
earth. The Idea is that these saints cannot bo the Tath&gata's 
disciples, unless he is Buddha from an infinite past. The 
argument reaches its climax in oh. xv., entitled 'The Duration 
of the Tath&gata’s Life,' which brings to light the true measure 
of the Tathogata's life. A corporal manifestation of the Tathi- 
gata Is for the benefit of those who need to be educated in that 
way. In reality he was perfectly enlightened long ago (chira- 
abhimmbuddha ). and he is everlasting (jsadd sthita). Therefore 
the Tath&gata declares, at the dOBe of the chapter, that he 
knows eternity. Then he proclaims to all beings : ' I am the 
Tath&gata ’ (led. ear. ' I am thus and thus,’ tathd tathd ’ham). 

In the Golden Light it is first asked why the life of S&kyamuni 
lasted only eighty years. Buddha answers by affirming the 
lmraeasurahleness of his life. All the saints and celestial beings 
utter verses praising and adoring the Buddha of an Immeasur- 
able life. Here we shall give an abstract of the verses, whioh 
are indeed the statement of a metaphysics of the Tath&gata. 
They say : 

Hearken, unimaginable Is the entity of the Lord of the 
world, the Tath&gata. who proceeds according to reality 
t yathd-dkrama). All the Buddhas Are equal in their virtue, 
having the same dharmatd. The Tath&gata is unoriginated, 
and our Master is not a conditioned being. The Perfectly 
Enlightened has the Law as his body {dharma-kdya)fi the 
Tath&gata has the Law os his realm (dharma-dhdtu). Neither 
doss the Buddha vanish nor docs the Law perish, yet he shows 
•xtlnotlon. In order to bring the beings to perfection. Un- 
imsginable Is Buddha, the Blessed One; the body of the 
Tath&gata Is eternal : for the sake of compassion towards ail 
beings he manifests himself in various appearances. 

Here, as in the Lotut , remains a problem to be elaborated— 
the question of the relations between the unchangeable entity 
of the Tath&gata and his manifestation. A Chinese version 7 
of the text, produced by I-tsing, adds a chapter after these 
verses, and It treats of the three oodles (or personalities) of the 
Tsth&gata. This may be the work of a commentator, but it 
Indicates how the Buddhological speculations have been olosely 
oonneeted with the appellation Tath&gata. 


1 8BB xxl. 80-69. 

• Of. Mahdwutu (ed. S&nart, 11. 862). 

• Her® and In the following passage dhammd means the 
things, together with their qualities and laws. 

& Of. taUUUvam (Lotus.v. 20), and dharma-tathatd (Lolita- 
vietara, ed. 8. Lefmann, Halle, 1908, p. 861, 1. 8). 

• Of. Lalita-vistara, ch. v. (Lefmann, p. 361). 

•Of. Lalita-vittara, ed. Lefmann, p. 486 L ; Divydvaddna, 
ed. & B. Oowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886, p. 800 f. 

T Nanjlo, no. 126. 


In summing np these ideas we may see that 
with the Buddhists the Tathftgata has meant the 
personal aspect of the dharma. To found meta- 
physical ideas upon faith in the person of the 
Tathftgata has always been the task of Buddhist 
orthodoxy, even in its phases of development in 
the East. But, in addition to this, we should 
consider two currents of thought which flowed 
beside the central one. (a) One of them is the 
theory that denies personality in the Tathftgata 
or anything else. It may be designated the 
theory of ( no-sign * {alafyana) and is represented 
by The Diamond-cutter 1 and other texts of the 
so-called Prajfift class. There the person of 
Buddha remains as the preacher of the sermons, 
and the epithet Tathftgata remains also ; a but 
nothing is allowed to be defined, any definition 
or qualification being thought to be a limitation, 
which meanB the same thing as illusion. Thus 
the texts whioh assert the omniscience of the 
Tathftgata deny to him any ascribable quality 
(lafyana). « Tathftgata meanB one who does not 
go to anywhere, and does not come from any- 
where.* * Here we see that the very idea of 
Tathftgata is put away. Nevertheless, in the 
midst of thorough negations, the identity of the 
Tathftgata and the Law is asserted.* This is 
indeed a testimony to the tenacity of the idea. 

(b) Another current, opposite to the above, may 
be called the theory of ‘signs* ( dharma-lahgana ). 
In its theoretical aspect this doctrine cannot be 
distinguished from orthodoxy, being founded upon 
the idea that all the dharmas are realities, which 
are realized in the person of the Tathftgata. But 
in practical aspects it looks to a Tathftgata beside 
the historical Buddha. Amitabha, the lord of 
the Sukhftvatl, or VaiAft-jya-guru, the lord of the 
Eastern paradise, or Maitreya, the future Buddha 
in the Tusitft heaven, is the object of their 
adoration and their hope of salvation. The cult 
of the Tath&gatas in various heavens is found 
also in the Lotus* and it has proved to be useful 
for propag&ndism. Buddhism of this kind, which- 
ever may be its Tathftgata and ideal heaven, is 
founded upon the belief that any Buddha or saint 
is the manifestation of the one Tathftgata. This 
philosophy of the dharma-lakyana is a natural 
outcome of the early Buddhist concept of dhamma 
and is in conformity with the faith that every 
dharma is the manifestation of Buddha’s wisdom 
(providence, so to speak). Moreover, the religion 
of adoring this or that Buddha as the being of 
compassion or as our saviour is not only in 
accordance with the philosophy, but also has a 
very sympathetic aspect of faitn and piety. But 
the defect of this system lies in its losing con- 
centration of faith in the historical Tathftgata 
and therefore in its runniug sometimes to an 
extreme pantheism. 

To sum up the results : Buddhist philosophy 
started with the ideal of release from the miseries 
of life in conformity with the real nature of things 
(dhammd). As the reality, so the existence (yathd 
dhammd tathd sattd). This yathd tathd has been 
revealed by the Tathftgata, whose personality 
consisted in yathd-vdd I tathdkdri . This Buddha's 
personality is inseparable from the met&physioal 
entity of dhamma , and vice versa . The idea of 
the Tathftgata has, in this way, become the pivot 
around which both philosophical speculations and 
religions faith have moved and developed. 

Litiratcri. — B esides the works quoted, see J. H. Moore, 
Sayings oj Buddha, New York, 1908, p. 181; K. Chalmers, J/iAN, 
1898, p 108; M. Anesakl, Siehvrtn , the Buddhist Prophet, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1910, Appendix. M. ANKSAKI . 

1 8BB xlix. pt. il. [1894] pp. xU-rix, 110^144. 
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TATI BUSHMEN.— z. Race and distribu- 
tion.— The Tati Bushmen, called by the Beohuana 
Mas&rwa, and by the Matebele Amasile, are a 
branch of the Bush people of S. Africa, with whom 
they have many characteristics, both morpho- 
logical and linguistic, in common. 

The Bushmen in general were formerly spread 
over a much larger area of the continent of Africa 
than they occupy at present. Traces of their 
occupation, such as paintings, weapons, and im- 
plements, have been found far beyona their present 
limits. Indeed there is good reason for believing 
that at one time they occupied practically the 
whole continent and were driven by other peoples 
into their present territory. They are considered 
therefore by most anthropologists to be the true 
aborigines :of S. Africa. In their legends they 
speak of a time when they were the only inhabit- 
ants of S. Africa. Paintings in the W. Sudan, in 
the caves of Algeria, and in Central Franco are 
strangely reminiscent of the Bushman paintings 
of Rhodesia or Cape Colony. The Grimaldi race, 
who inhabited some of tne European caves in 
Aurignacian times, may have been either the 
ancestors of the Bushmen or a portion of the 
people who crossed over into Europe probably as 
slavoB of the Cro-Magnon race. The Bush people 
are now confined to the country west of the 
Drakensberg Mountains and south of the ZambeBi 
River to the Atlantic Ocean, but are principally 
found in the northern parts of Cape Colony, the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, S.W. Protectorate, 
and S. Rhodesia. There are few, if any, Bushmen 
between the Drakensberg and the Inaian Ocean, 
and not many in the Transvaal. So far as is 
known, there are none north of the Zambesi. 
From the Bantu traditions they must be recently 
extinct in N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

The Bushmen are divided into many different 
trills and clans, speaking languages differing 
widely from one another, but all of the same 
general type. According to Meinhof, 1 the Bush- 
man tongues are purely isolating and have their 
closest relations among the isolating languages of 
the W. Sudan. While this is truo to a certain 
degree so far as the language of the Tati Bushmen 
is concerned, it is too sweeping a generalization in 
the present state of our knowledge. The Tati 
Bushmen inhabit the country between the Zambesi 
and the Crocodile Rivers, from the Transvaal and 
S. Rhodesia on the east to Lake Ngaini on the 
west. They are fairly tall, 6 ft. 3 in. being the 
average stature of the men, while they are much 
darker in colour as a whole than the southern 
Bushmen. The Cape Bushmen seldom exceed 
6 ft. in height, the average stature being 4 ft. 
0 in., and are dirty yellow in colour. Among the 
Tati Bushmen some individuals attain a height 
of 0 ft., but they are rare. The face of the typical 
Bushman is triangular in outline, flat in appear- 
ance, with weak chin, depressed nose, ana pro- 
minent cheek-bones. The ears usually have no 
lobes, the hair is thinly scattered over the skull 
in small tufts, there is little or no beard, and the 
whole appearance of the face is wild and foxy. 
Most of these characteristics are shared by tne 
Tati Bushmen. Their bodies are small but 
tightly built, and they are seldom fat. Steato- 
pygy is common among them, as among the 
southern Bushmen. The whole Bush population 
of S. Africa probably does not exceed 10,000, of 
which the Tati people may number 1000. They 
are a fast vanishing race. 

a. Culture and organisation.— The Bushmen, 

1 O. Meinhof, 1 The Language of the Hottentots,’ Addresses and 
Papers read at the Joint Meeting of the British and South 
African Associations for the Advancement of Science. South 
Africa, 1006, ill. 108. 


as their name (originally given to them by the 
early Dntoh settlers) implies, are a people of the 
open country, a race of hunting savageB living 
largely in the Stone Age. Their love of freedom 
amounts to a passion, and they are passionate, 
irresponsible, courageous, and oruel. Conse- 
quently they have practically no tribal organiza- 
tion, and very little olan system, except in the 
sense that a particular portion of country was the 
possession of a certain clan, the families of which, 
under the leadership of a man of known prowess, 
would combine to defend it against intruders. 
But usually all that obtained was that the various 
families combined in the face of danger, under the 
strongest and most capable leader, and, once that 
passed, the combination came to an end. They do 
not cultivate the soil and have no domesticated 
animals except dogs. They therefore depend 
entirely upon the chase. Their dwellings are 
caves or holes in rocks, or shelters made of a few 
branches stuck in the ground, with skins or mats 
thrown over them, which they carry away with 
them when they migrate from the district. Their 
material civilization is thus very meagre, being 
restricted to what is absolutely necessary for the 
capture and cooking of game. A little coarse 
pottery is or was mode, while OBtrich egg shells 
are used to hold water. Beads of dried wild 
berries and necklaces made from disks cut from 
ostrich egg shells are worn by both men and 
women. Ear-rings made from pieces of bone or 
wood, or— since the white man came to the 
country— of metal, usually brass, are common. 
Leather arm- and leg-ringSj together with fillets 
of skin round the head, into which are stuck 
ostrich and other feathers, are also worn. Cloth- 
ing is scanty and generally consists of the skin 
of an animal thrown over the shoulders in cold 
weather. The women wear a small piece of skin 
with fringes in front, while the men are content 
with a narrow piece of skin passed between the 
legs and tied round the waist with sinew or cord. 
Children of both sexes go naked. In warm 
weather to prevent the sun from blistering the 
skin, and in winter to keep out the cold, they 
smear the body with fat, often rancid, so that 
they smell very offensively. Weapons of war and 
the chase are spears, bows and. arrows, and throw- 
ing-sticks. The tips of the arrows are smeared 
with poison made from the Bushman’s poison 
bush (, Acocanthera venenata) and the two-rowed 
Amaryllis (Amaryllis distichia ), mixed with snake 
poison, ana in some cases with poisonous ants. 
The food of both sexes consists of the flesh of 
animals, locusts, larvae of ants, called * Bushman 
rice,’ gum, and various tubers and seeds. For 
the collection of tubers an implement called 
the !kibi or Ifove is employed. It is a stout 
stick about 3 ft. long, upon which a round flat 
stone with a hole in the centre is fastened 
about 9 ins. from the end. This is the well- 
known digging stick, which is also used to ex- 
cavate graves. 

3. Mentality; artistic and moral life.— The Bush 
people as a whole are low in the scale of mental 
acquirements. They have an extensive knowledge 
of the outdoor world, especially of the habits of 
wild animals. They are wonderful as trackers 
and have a remarkable sense of direction. Their 
reflective faculties are not highly developed, 
although some of their paintings, and more es- 
pecially their folk- tales and songs, are not wanting 
in this respect. The most interesting thing abont 
the Bushmen is their artistic ability. They have 
left paintings upon the walls of caves and rooks 
and incised figures upon boulders all over the 
country. Most of these paintings or chipping® 
indicate objects of the chase, the habits of animals, 
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or more rarely scenes of war and domestic life. 
The drawings of the wild animals are in many 
cases really well executed, though one can trace 
in 'places the gradual evolution of the art of 
painting. A fresco recently discovered in the 
Matopo Hills near Bulawayo is remarkable for 
its artistic merit. There is not much perspective 
in most of the paintings, while the execution as a 
whole reminds one of the paintings of the Old 
Stone Age. Certain paintings of figures are 
supposed to have a mythological signification, as 
they cannot be connected with animals ot circum- 
stances of the present day. Some caves were 
called after particular paintings— e.y., the Cave of 
the Great Serpent, the Cave of the Lion— and 
hence were held in a certain degree of reverence 
by the poople. To such caves they would periodic- 
ally return as to a rallying- point to talk over their 
wild adventures. It lias been suggested that the 
art of the Bushman is due to sympathetic magic, 
that this was the idea underlying it — in other 
words, that the Bushman painted tne animals on 
the walls of his cave-dwelling to give him power 
over them in the field. While this is possible, 
and may be probable in some cases, there iB not 
any good evidence of it. It has been maintained 
that paintings usually depict animals desirable 
for food, and that noxious animals are conspicuous 
by their absence. So far as Bushman paintings 
are concerned, this is not truo. If animals such 
as lions, leopards, snakes, and rhinoceroses are to 
be considered noxious animals, they occur often 
enough on the paintings. But such animals are 
not undesirable as food to the Bushmen, as they 
eat practically everything, and certainly would 
not refuse to eat the flesh of a lion, unless it 
happened to be the totem of the hunter. On the 
whole the paintings reflect no more than the 
ordinary life of the people plus the caprice of the 
particular artist. At intervals of leisure— and 
the Bushmen, when food was plenty, had much 
of that— the scones of the past would rise up in 
their minds, and they would attempt to visualize 
them by painting them on the rock, and by con- 
stant practice the faculty of drawing improved. 
The colours employed were yellow, brown, red, 
and sometimes white, and blue. Some of these 
paintings are ancient, and some are quite modern, 
as certain of the artists are or were recently alive. 
The faculty of drawing and painting was said to 
1)6 hereditary in certain families. Tne theory has 
boon xidvanced that the painters and sculptors 
belonged to diiferent tribes, but there is no good 
reason for accepting this. 

The Bushmen are passionately fond of dancing, 
more especially at full moon ana at certain seasons 
of the year. Fires are lit outside their caves, and 
dancing is kept up all night, or until the per- 
formers are exhausted. Some of these dances, in 
which the performers paint their faces and bodies, 
are of a religions nature. Some of them are more 
or less coarse. Songs are sung by the leaders, and 
the other performers join in the chorus. The 
motions are not at all graceful. Some dances are 
called after animals— c.g,, the eland bull dance, 
the baboon dance, the bee dance, and the frog 
dance — and each has its own peculiar tune. The 
dancers give very pood imitations of the animal 
in its different attitudes. The instruments used 
to accompany these dances are stringed instru- 
ments similar to an ordinary bow, with a tortoise- 
shell as a sound-box variously called fkopo, 
Jkanaen , and \]gora t *reed,* 1 flutes,’ and * drums. 
The dancers have rattles round their ankles, made 
of the skin of the inside of the springbok’s ear, 
with small pebbles inside to make as much sound 
os possible. Circumcision dances are performed 
niter the boys bay® undergone the ceremony. 


These are of a distinctly religious character. 
Bushman music is, as might be expected, of a 
very primitive character— the melancholy and 
monotonous repetition of a few notes. It does 
not usually consist of inure than six tones (which 
do not belong to our scale), but the strangeness 
and wildness of the melody give it a peculiar 
charm. There are other tunes which show some 
advance, especially one by the Natal Bushmen. 
Harmony does not exist. 

The Bushmen have an extensive range of terms 
for family relationships, both male and female. 
Some of these are connected with tabus; t.g. % a 
mother-in-law must not see her son-in-law or 
mention his name; he, on his part, must not 
mention hers. The same rule applies to some 
other relations also. A woman must avoid men- 
tioning the name of her husband or any of his 
near relatives. Thero are different terms for 
these relationships, but the system among the 
Bushmen is not nearly so perfect as that among 
the Australians. 

Marriage is usually a very simple matter among 
the Bushmen, some of whom are monogamists and 
some polygamists, according to their individual 
worldly position. Two young people very often 
simply go off and live together, but usually the 
young man has to prove his prowess by going into 
the veld and slaying some wild animal — the 
strongest ami fiercest he can find— and presenting 
the whole or a selocted portion to the girl’s father. 
Among some tribes this is considered indispensable 
before asking the hand of a girl in marriage. If 
the present is accepted, the marriage is complete. 
Sexual intercourse before marriage, while looked 
upon os a crime, is very often practised. Divorce 
too is simple. A man or woman leaves his or her 
partner and goes off with some one else. The 
custody of the children does not cause much 
trouble, as the young people are accustomed to 
fend for themselves at an early age. Parental 
control is thus exceedingly weak. Marriage 
usually takes place within the clan, but a man 
cannot marry a woman of the same family oh 
his own — i.e. bearing his own surname. So far 
as we know, a man cannot take his own sister to 
wife, because of his totem, but he may take his 
sister-in-law. Although there is much freedom 
in the intercourse of the sexeB, incest and adultery 
are regarded as crimes and are punished by 
death, usually by retaliation on the part of the 
injured porson. Murder, theft, abduction, and 
especially witchcraft, are crimes against the Bush- 
man moral code and are punished by fines, ex- 
pulsion from the tribe, or even death in the case 
of persistent offenders. The old people, when 
too infirm to follow the family in its wanderings 
or unable to procure food for themselves, are left 
to die. 

4 . Totemism and religion.— As has been re- 
marked, totemism exists among the Bushmen, 
especially among those tribes that have had long 
contact with the Bantu peoples, but they are too 
much the children of the wild to have developed 
it to any extent. Some call themselves the Zebra 
clan, or the Eland clan, or the Duiker clan, and, 
whilo they avoid killing and eating these animals 
or certain portions of them, they are not at all 
strict about the matter when pressed by hunger. 
In the case of the Duiker dan, the members 
may eat all of the animal except the heart. 
Those clans whose totem was the buffalo did 
not scruple to eat every portion of a domestic ox, 
although they might not eat every portion of a 
wild buffalo, even though they looked upon oxen 
as tame bnffaloes. 

They believe in a spirit which the northern tribes 
call Tnora, and the southern iKang or ||Kaggen. 
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W. H. I. Bleek, 1 J. M. Orpen, 9 and others think 
that ! Kang is simply the mantis insect, for which 
they have a great reverence, hat there does not 
seem to be great foroe in this contention. While 
it may be true of the Bushmen of Cape Colony, 
it is certainly not true of the Tati Bushmen. 
These tribes Bay that Thorn is a spirit, that he 
sends the rain, the lightning (of which they are 
very much afraid), good weather, bad luok, and 
plenty. They are not very clear as to whether he 
is a person or not, but ho is usually spoken of with 
dread, as a malevolent spirit, with whom it is 
advisable to keep on good terms. They also say 
that he made the animals, but they are not sure 
if he made the first men. The Tati Bushmen 
reverenoe the mantis to a certain extent, and do 
not like killing it if they can help it. All Bush- 
men have a great dread of death, and in common 
with many peoples believe that it is due to be- 
witchment by an enemy. Arbousset, 9 speaking of 
the Bushmen of Basutoland of his day, says that 
they looked upon death as a sleep. It is difficult 
to ascertain what they do really think on the 
subject, as they are so unwilling to sneak of it at 
all. They also believe in some form or future life, 
but do not know what it is really like. They 
imagine that it does not differ much from the 
present life. This is shown by the burial customs 
of some tribes. They used to drag their dead into 
the surrounding bush to be devoured by wild 
animals, but generally they bury the bodies in a 
hole or cleft m a rock, which tney carefully wall 
up, or they excavate a round hole about 3 or 4 ft. 
deep and place the dead man at the bottom in 
a sitting or lying position, with the legs doubled 
up to the ohin, and in each case place beside him 
some food and his weapons of war. They generally 
indulge in a funeral feast afterwards, desert the 
locality, and never mention the dead man’s name. 
Why they keep silence regarding the departed they 
cannot explain. Some tribes place the dead with 
his face to the rising sun ; others observe no such 
custom. 

The Tati Bushmen have no regular priests, but 
they have oertain individuals, whom they call 
doctors, who possess a considerable knowledge 
of the properties and uses of wild plants, and thus 
exercise great inlluence over the people. This 
knowledge is sometimes confined to certain families, 
who jealously guard it. They have a considerable 
knowledge of vegetable poisons and have antidotes 
for them. Malicious poisoning does not often 
occur among them. Bushman doctors profess to 
cure malaria, typhoid, blackwater fever, dysentery, 
and other diseases, and, according to reliable in- 
formation, are often successful. Most of the 
plants which they use are employed in religious 
ceremonies or in ordeals and trials for witchcraft. 
In fact, much, if not all, of the Bushman practice 
of medicine Hob a religious signification. 

The Tati Bushmen, in common with most other 
Bushmen, practise circumcision. At present they 
perform the rite according to the Bechuana custom. 
Boys ore operated upon at about the age of twelve 
years, development being rapid with them. A stone 
Knife was formerly employed and still is by most 
tribes — a matter of necessity at first, but now a 
matter of custom, or of hygiene, as the knife is 
thrown away and a new one made for each cere- 
mony. A number of boys of approximately the 
same age are operated upon at once. The method 
is as follows. The foreskin is pulled forward over 
the glans as far as it will stretch and then cut off 

i A Bru\f Account of Bushman Folk Loro, p. 6 ff. 

* 1 A Glimpse into the Mythology of the Malute Bushmen,* 
Cape Monthly Magazine , July, 1874, pp. 1-13. 

* T. Arbousset and F. Bauman, Relation d'un voyage d’ez- 
pbration au nord-est. de la Colonie du Cap de Bonne- Erptrance, 
p. 504. 


with one slash of the knife. It quickly retracts 
and so prevents excessive bleeding, and usually 
heals rapidly. It is not known for certain whether 
the girls underwent the rite or not. The southern 
Bushmen cut off the lost joint of the little linger 
of the right hand in the cose of boys, and of the 
left hand in the case of girls. This was also a 
religious ceremony, but whether it took the place 
of circumcision or was additional thereto is still 
uncertain. Cutting off the joints of one or more 
fingers was also practised as a sign of mourning. 
The Tati Bushmen, whatever they may have done 
in the past, do not now practise finger-cutting. 

5. Omens.— The great factor iu the life of the 
Bushmen is their divining bones, commonly but 
erroneously called dice. The Buslunen would 
undertake no expedition without consulting them. 
They are four and sometimes five in number, and 
designated male and female. The female bone is 
usually longer than the male. They are mode 
from the hoofs of animals, bone, horn, wood, or 
even the stones of wild fruits. Sometimes they 
are ornamented with designs on back or front. To 
consult them a man would clear a small space of 
ground, rub the bones with various kinds of 
medicine, blow upon them, and then cast them 
upon the ground. From their positions and con- 
junctions lie divines what he wants to know, 
according to certain laws. If the result is un- 
favourable, it is useless for him to persevere in his 
object. Divination is also practised by means of 
the shoulder-blade of a springbok, and by certain 
other animals, such as the mantis, lion, jackal, 
and snake. 

6. Spirits.— The Bushmen personify some animals 
and look upon them as men in another state of 
existence. They also believe that men, especially 
witch-doctors, can assume animal shapes at will 
and compel other people to do the same. This, 
they say, is to * have power * over such victims. It 
has been held to indicate a belief in the trans- 
migration of souls, but the point is very doubtful. 
They certainly believe in transformations of 
animals. The Tati Bushmen thoroughly believe 
in the existence of spirits, usually of a malevolent 
character, and, when closely questioned, admit 
that they can change their shapes at will, but they 
do not seem to believe that these spirits can be 
born again into other animal shapes. Lightning, 
wind, oddieB of dust, storms, and other natural 
phenomena are looked upon as spirits. ThiB is 
probably a relic of primitive man’s belief that the 
animals and things about him were not different 
from himself— certainly to some extent the Bush- 
man view. There are spirits of rivers, fountains, 
and thermal springs known to the Bushmen ami 
much reverenced by them. 

7. Mythology of the heavenly bodies.— The 
Bushmen have no regular system of mythology in 
the sense that the ancient Greeks or the modem 
Hindus have, but they have the elements of such. 
They are said to have worshipped the heavenly 
bodies and are therefore to he included among 
those people who attained to sidereal worship. 
Among the Tati Bushmen no special ceremonies 
are connected with these bodies, although it is 
evident from numerous talcs in which the sun and 
moon appear that a considerable degree of reverence 
is paid to them. The new moon figures in many 
of their tales. 

The moon is the ehoe of the mantle. Her waxing and wunlng 
is explained as her dying and coming to life again. The Tati 
Bushmen hare some of these talee in a more or lees modified 
form ; *.a. t one speaks of the moon coming down to wash her 
fern In a pool of water. The Bushmen do not know why the 
sun is hot, and why thero is no heat in the moon. Among the 
eouthern Bushmen the sun Is spoken of as a little boy by 
the waysido ; sometimes he is said to have been thrown Into 
the sky by some children while he won sleeping. Again, the 
moon is spoken of as being cut by the sun and after death 
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carries away the people who ere deed. Some of the Teti 
Boahmen aey that the stare were onoe human beings end 
animals, end the Cape Bushmen speak of girls as having been 
turned Into stars ana flowers by the rein. Certain prominent 
stars have particular names among the Bushmen ; e.g., Jupiter 
is tbs Dawn’s Heart; the Magellanic Clouds the Male and 
Female Steinbok, the Southern Cross the Giraffe 8tar (Tati 
Bushmen), Aldeharan the Male Hartebeest, Prooyon the Male 
Bland, Orion's Belt the Female Tortoises. The origin of the 
stars is explained in the following manner. A girl of the early 
raoe, being angry with her mother because thelatter asked her 
for a certain kind of food which she had nut to roast in the fire, 
threw it together with the wood ashes that were upon it into 
the air. The food was ohanged into stars, and the ashes became 
the Milky Way. The rising of particular stars at certain 
seasons of the year was noted, as they were conneoted with the 
return of the seasons. Shooting stars were considered unluoky 
by the Tati Bushmen, and, if they appeared in great numbers, 
inspired terror. 

8. Folk literature. — The Bushmen have a great 
body of folklore, mostly relating to animals and 
natural objects, customs, and so on, but next to 
none of a nistorical character, eertainly none that 
throws much light on their origin and migrations. 
Not a tithe of those folk-tales nave been garnered, 
and, as the race is a fast vanishing one, they will 
soon be completely lost. Bleek collected a large 
number of tales, and a selection from his great 
mass of materials was published in 1911 by his 
niece. Miss Lloyd. Smaller col lections by Schul tze, 
Theal, and Dornan have been issued. A study of 
these tales throws much light on the mental and 
moral outlook of the Bushmen. 

Litiraturi.— P eter Kolbcn, The Pretent State of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Eng. tr., 2 vole., London, 1781; A. Sparrman, 
A Voyage to the Cape qf Good Hope , Eng. tr., 2 vols., do. 1786 ; 
J. Barrow, An Account of Travels into the Interior of Southern 
Africa in the Years 1797 and 1798, 2 vols, do. 1801-04; 
H. Lichtenstein, Travels in Southern Africa in the Years 
1808-06 , Eng. tr., 2 vols., do. 1812-16; W. J. Burchell, Travels 
in the Interior of Southern Africa , 2 vols., do. 1822-24; 
W. C. Harris, Narr. of an Expedition into Southern Africa 
1890- 7, Bombay, 1838 ; A. Sutherland, A Memoir respecting 
the Kaffirs, Hottentots, and BosUmans of 3. Africa , 2 vols., 
Cape Town, 1846 ; R. Moffat, Missionary Labours and Scenes 
in Southern Africa, tandoo, 1842; T. Arbousset and F. 
Daumas. Relation a'un voyage d l exploration au nvrd-est de la 
Colonie au Cap de Bonne-Esptranee, Paris, 1842 ; D. Living, 
stone, Missionary Travels and Researches in S. Africa, 
Iiondon, 1867; G. Fritsch, Die Eingeborenen Sild-Afrika's, 
Breslau, 1872; W. H. 1. Bleek, A Brief Account qf Bushman 
Folk Lore and other Texts, London. 1876 ; L. C. Llovd, A 
Short Account of Bushman Material collected by L. C. Lloyd, 
do. 1880 ; L. Schultxe, Aus Namaland und Kalahari , Jena, 
1907 ; G. W. Stow, Native Races of S. Africa, London, 1906 ; 
S. Passarge, Die Busehm&nner der Kalahari, Berlin, 1007 ; 
M. Helen Tongue, Bushman Paintings, Oxford, 1000 ; S. S. 
Dornan, 'The Bushmen of Basutoland,’ Transactions qf the 
South African Philosophical Society, xvlll. [1000] 487 ff. ; 
G. M. Theal, The Yellow and Dark-Skinned People of Africa 
South of the Zambesi , London, 1010 ; W. H. !. Bleek and 
L. C. Lloyd, Specimens of Bushman Folklore, do. 1011; 
W. J. Sollas, Ancient Hunters and their Modem Representa- 
tives, do. 1016; S. S. Dornan, 'The Tati Bushmen (Masarwas) 
and their Language,* JRAl xlvlL [1017] 87 ff. 

S. S. Dornan. 

TATUING.— The word ‘tatu* or ‘tattoo,* 
meaning to mark or puncture the skin, is derived 
from the Tahitian word tatau, a reduplicated form 
of the root ta 9 ‘ to strike.* It was used by Captain 
Cook in the aooount of his visit to Tahiti : 

* Both sexes paint their Bodys, Tattow as it Is called in their 
Language. This is done by inlaying the Colour of Black under 
their sldne In such a manner m to 6e indelible.’ i 
Cook was thus the first to introduce the word to 
the civilized world of his daw. Many writers since 
his time have included in tne general term ' tatu 1 
the practice of marking the skin with cicatrices ; 
the two processes are, however, very different. 
Tatu proper is the insertion of pigment under the 
skin, whereby a practically permanent stain is 
produeed, while eicatrization is the marking of 
the body, either by cutting or burning the skin in 
such a way as to cause scars forming small de- 
pressions or by outting into the skin and keeping 
the wounds open, so that keloids, or raised scars, 
are formed, wnich stand out prominently from the 
surronnding tissue. 

i Journal during his First Voyage, 1768-71 , ed. W. J. 
Wharton, London, 1808, p. 98. 


z. Antiquity and distribution.— Both these modes 
of personal decoration are of considerable antiquity 
ana of wide distribution ; they have been found 
among people of greatly varying culture, from the 
aborigines of Australia, who adorn their bodies 
with cicatrices, to the Polynesians and Japanese, 
who have developed tatu proper into a fine art. 
At a very early stage man no doubt felt a desire 
for personal decoration and learnt to use pigment 
for this purpose ; and it is possible that tatu was 
resorted to as a means of giving & permanent 
character to the designs thus made to beautify 
the body at a stage prior to the use of olothes. 
Archaeological evidence oan, unfortunately, give 
us no direct proof of the existence of snch a custom 
as tatu in pre-historic times, but it is well known 
that Aurignacian man was skilful in the use of 
colour. D6chelette suggests that the finely pointed 
implements found in Magdalenian deposits may 
have been used for tatuing. Referring to the 
practice among primitive peoples of cicatrization 
and tatu, he says : 

1 Lea premiers habitants, de l'Europe prAhfotorlque s'omalent 
le corps k 1'alde dos mdrnes proc6d6s, mais en gfatral 11 nous est 
impossible de <1 Is tinker nettement pour cette p&riode entre la 
telnture oorporello simple et le tatouage. O’est Ik un fait 6tabll 
par des preuvos indirect** niafs d6cisives pour la fin dos temps 
quaternaircs, pour l’kpoque ndolithique efc le commencement 
tout au moins de l'&ge du bronze. ’1 

In the pre-dynastic tombs of the old Egyptians 
excavated by Flinders Petrie, de Morgan, Am6- 
lineau, and others, Borne rude human figures have 
been found bearing marks that suggest the use of 
tatu— e.g., the female figure discovered at Tukh.* 
In the second Theban empire the Egyptians tatued 
themselves on the breast or arms with the names 
or symbols of deities, but decorative tatu marks 
are rare on Egyptian remains of the classical 
period.* The prohibition in Lv 19 28 , ' Ye shall not 
make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor 
print any marks upon you,’ indicates that the Jews 
had seen these practices carried on by the heathen 
nations among whom their lot was oast, and 
perhaps had themselves adopted them. 

There are many classical allusions to tatu in 
Europe. Herodotus writes of the Thracian women 
being tatued as a sign of nobility. 4 Pliny* says 
that the men of tne Dacians and Sarmatians 
marked their bodies ('corpora sua inscribunt *). 
That tatu was known to tne Pictones and other 
tribes of Gaul is shown by the evidenoe from coins.® 
Chinese tradition says that the great Chinese 
hero Tschaipe found tatu among the Ainus of 
Japan, who indeed practise it to this day. In 
China it ceased at a very early time to be a desir- 
able mode of decoration ana survives only as a 
method of imposing a distinctive mark. A. T. 
Sinclair says that 1 among the ancient natives in 
the West Indies, Mexico and Central America, 
tattooing was general if not almost universal.’ 1 
It was also praotised by the early inhabitants of 
S. America, as notably among the coastal tribes of 
Ecuador and ancient Pern. 8 G. Elliot Smith finds 
it along the coast-lines of a great part of the world 
and includes it in the culture-complex of the 
4 heliolithio ’ track.® Darwin, in drawing attention 
to the universality of the custom among primitive 
peoples, said: 'Not one great country can be 
named, from the Polar regions in the north to New 
Zealand in the south, in which the aborigines do 

* Manuel dfArchMogie, Paris, 1008-18, 1. 208. 

* W. M. Flinders Petrie. Naqada, London, 1800, pi. 60. 6. 

• J. Oapart, Let Dffinus de Vart en Egypte, Brussels, 1904, 
p. 82 f. 

4 r .O. 8 HN xadl. 1. 

6 T. Rice Holmes, Ancient Britain and the Invaeione of 
Jvliut Cottar, Oxford, 1907. p. 418 ff. 

7 'Tattooing of the Amerioan Indians,' American Anthropol- 
ogies new ser., xL [1900] 899. 

•T. A. Joyce. 8. American Arehatology, London, 1912, p. 01 f. 

• The MigratUme if Early Culture, London, 1016, p. 7. 
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not tattoo themselves .’ 1 W. Joest goes so far as 
to say that no race or people exists that has not 
had tne custom of either painting or tatuing the 
body . 1 On the other hand, some investigators 
have failed to find traces of oioatrization or tatu 


among certain primitive tribes, such as the Vedda 
of Ceylon , 1 the Mafulu of British New Guinea , 4 
the Tati Bushmen , 1 * and others: but this negative 
evidence does not rule out tne possibility that 
such practices were once known to these people 
and have become lost arts. Cicatrization is mainly 
confined to dark-skinned races, while tatu proper 
prevails with those of lighter colour. Thus we find 
cicatrization in Australia, Tasmania, New Cale- 
donia, Fiji, and' other parts of Melanesia, in Torres 
Straits islands, among the Papuans of New Guinea, 
in the Malay Peninsula (Sakai), the Andaman 
Islands, and in negro Africa. It has been super- 
seded in S. America by tatu proper, but has been 
observed among the Caribs of Guiana and in 
Brazil. The light-coloured races who have prac- 
tised tatu proper include the Maoris of New 
Zealand and the inhabitants of the other islands 
of Polynesia. It is also found in Melanesia, 
Micronesia, the Malay Archipelago, the Malay 
Peninsula, Burma, India, among theTibeto-Burman 
peoples in general (but rare in Tibet), and in 
Japan. In Africa it is found in Algeria, in Egypt, 
among the For, the Tushilang, the Namoqua 
Hottentots, and other tribes, but it is by no 
moans so widely distributed in this continent os 
cicatrization. On the other hand, tatu proper 
was very prevalent in the New World, especially 
among the Indian tribes of N. America, such 
as the Iroquois, the Pricked Pawnees, the Dela- 
wares, and others. It is used extensively at the 
present day by the Haida Indians of tne N.W. 
American coast, and also by the Eskimo, and 
in S. America, notably among the Mundrucu and 
Guaycura tribes. 


Tatuing is said to be one of the chief occupations of the 
Oriental gypRies. Sinclair found that most of the tatuing among 
the lower orders in Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Egypt, and 
some parts of Persia was done by them. They also tatu them* 


. „ l gipsies . 

parts of Europe and Amerioa. * At the present day tatuing 
persists in Europe among the lower dasseB. Lombroso made a 
comparative study of tatu among soldiers and criminals, and 
oonoluded that it was especially prevalent among the latter. 
He noted that the designs in criminal tatu are often extremely 
complex and of a cynical and obscene character.? There was a 
considerable revival of tatu among the soldiers and sailors 
serving with the British foroes in tho recent war. A revival, 
too, has been evident in Japan ainoe 1881. when tatu ceased to 
be a penal offence and came once more into vogue, with the 
. result that it is now an elaborate art. 8 Apart from these and 
similar Isolated revivals, tatu is, on the whole, rapidly docllnlng. 
especially in Polynesia, onoe the centre of a highly developed 
system of tatu. This change is due, no doubt, in a great 
measure to the action of the missionaries, who have discouraged 
the practice, because of the orgies that often aooompanled the 
tatuing operations. 


a. Methods and implements.— The methods and 
implements used to produce these marks oil the 
body vary considerably in different parts of the 
world ana often reflect the cultural conditions of 
the people among whom they have been found. It 
is impossible here to do more than indicate briefly 
some of the more striking variations of the 
processes which have been recorded and add a few 
examples by way of illustration. 


1 Descent of Man, London, 1871, it 889. 

1 Tdtowiren, Narbemeiehnen und K&rperbsmdlen , Berlin, 
1887, p» 46. 

8 0. O. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddae, Cambridge, 1911, 
p. 207. 

4 R. W. Williamson, The Mafulu Mountain People of British 

Mew Guinea , London, 1919, p. 86. 

•S. S. Dornan , 1 The Tati Bushmen,' JRAI xlvii, [1917] 44 . 

1 Amer. Anth new ser., z. [1908] 861. 

? 0. Lombroso, 1 Criminal Anthropology,' In 90th Century 

Practice of Medicine. London, 1897, jril. 882 ff. 

•B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese •, London, 1891, 

p. 899 ff. 
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(a) Cicatrization -In Central Africa prominent 
keloids are formed by detaching a piece of skin, 
which is raised and held by a pellet of tow till the 
wound is healed. A. L. Curean alludes to * dandies 
of tho Upper Ubangiand Equatorial Congo 1 who 
undergo this operation as a means of obtaining 
'the prominent crest which gives them a fierce 
expression .’ 1 * Irritant substances are sometimes 
rubbed into the incisions to prevent the wounds 
from healing too rapidly. Among the B&geslm, a 
Bantu people on the south and south-east slopes of 
Mt. Elgon, the girls use a crescent-shaped flesh 
hook sharpened to a needle point at one ena. Scars 
are formoa on the forehead and stomach by pinoh- 
ing up the flesh between the thumb and finger and 
running the hook through it ; fine dust from a 
wood fire is then rubbed into the wounds . 1 Natives 
from the interior of Mozambique wear marked 
ruga on the forehead. 

These are formed 4 by making vertical Incisions In the skin, 
rubbing in a medicine, and then binding tightly with a cloth, 
so that wrinkles are formed in the line of tho incision.' * 
Cicatrization begins with the Andamanese at the 
age of eight and continues at intervals until the 
sixteenth or eighteenth year is reached. It is 
usually done by women, who uso a flake of quartz 
or glass held between the forefinger and thumb. 
The arms and back are marked first, while fasting, 
and afterwards the chest, abdomen, and legs, but 
never the face; the special tribal marks are, in 
some bribes, made by men with a pig arrow. Pork 
is not eaten while the wounds are healing; and 
the northern tribes have certain ceremonies con- 
nected with the operation . 4 The aborigines of 
Central Australia out the skin with flakes of flint 
or glass and rub in ashes or tho down of the eagle- 
hawk . 8 At Port Essington (N. Territory of 
Australia) scars are formed by burning the flesh 
with a red-hob stick . 8 In N. Vr . Queensland they 
are made by lighting charcoal on the flesh and 
allowing it to burn there. The implements used 
in Melanesia differ in different islands ; e.g., in the 
Solomons the circular or chevron-shaped cicatrices 
worn by both sexes on the face are made with the 
claw of the flying fox , 7 while in Florida Island the 
pattern is 4 marked out in circles with & bamboo, 
and the skin is cub with the bone of a bat's wing .’ 8 
The keloidB and scars called kotto, which are 
customary in Now Britain, are mado with obsidian 
flakes . 9 

(b) Tatu proper. — A method which seems to 
suggest a combination of cicatrization and tatu 
proper is that of cutting the flesh and rubbing 
pigment into the wounds. Livingstone says of 
the Makoa (Makua) of Central Africa, who have 
double linos of keloids on the face: 'After the 
incisions are made, charcoal is rubbed in and the 
flesh pressed out, so that all tho cuts aTe raisod above 
the level of the surface .’ 10 Tho charcoal gives a 
bluish tinge to the skin, ' and the ornament shows 
brightly in persons of light complexion, who by 
the by are common .’ 11 The Ainu women of Yezo 
(Japan) cut gashes on the face with a sharp knife 
and rub in soot from burnt biroh-bark, which 


1 Savage Man in Central Africa, tr. EL Andrews, London, 
1916, p. 169. 

8 J. Roscoe, 4 Notes on the Bageshu,' JRAI xxxlx. [1909] 186. 

8 Q. A. Turner, 4 Tribal Marks of 8. African Natives,' Transvaal 
Medical Journal. Feb. 1911, p. 18. 

4 E. H. Man, Aboriginal Inhabitants (f the Andaman Islands, 
London, 1888. p. 112. 

8 Spencer-Qifiene, p. 41 f . _ , 

8 B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the N. Territory of Australia, 
London, 1914, p. 9. ..... 

7 0. M. Woodford, A Naturalist among the Head-Hunters, 

London, 1890, p. 81. _ 

8 R. H. Oodrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 287. 

8 R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der Sildeee, Stuttgart, 1907, 
p. 146. 

18 D. Livingstone, Last Journals in Central Africa, London, 
1874, 1. 88. 

U/6.I. 40 f. 
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produces a bluish-black effect. 1 This method 
nas also been observed in some of tho islands of 
Micronesia. 

The implements used for pricking tho skin range 
in complexity from such simple natural objects as 
thorns, fish spines, cactus spikes, shells, ana bones, 
to the elaborate metal appliance of the Burmese 
and the steel and electric needles of Japan and 
Europe in use at tho present day. The Roro- 
speaking tribes of British New Guinea obtain the 
desired effect by very simple means. The operator, 
who is generally an old woman, applies colouring 
matter— soot mixed with water— with a fragment 
of wood frayed out at one end to form a coarse 
brush. The colour is pricked in by means of a 
prioker having one or more thorns set at right 
angles to its long axis ; these thorns are driven 
into the skin by tapping the pricker gently with a 
small wooden mallet. The women oi these tribes 
are tatued from head to foot, but the operation 
takes place at intervals, and there is a regular 
order in which the different parts of the body must 
be tatued ; thus the hands and arms are done in 
childhood, and later the tatu is gradually increased 
until at marriageable age it is applied to the 
buttocks, legB, and last of all to the face. 1 The 
Polynesian method of tntuing is generally to trace 
the design on the skin first with charcoal and then 
to follow the pattern with a small adze-shaped 
implement furnished with a serrated bone edge. 
The skin is perforated by hammering or tapping 
this implement with another made of wood ana 
shaped like a paddle. But the ways and means 
employed vary a good deal in tho South Sea Islands, 
ana the operation is often accompanied by much 
ceremonial and feasting, and the keeping of certain 
tabus; e.g. t brides in tlie Fiji, while being tatued, 
are tabu siga , and are kept in seclusion, for they 
must not see the sun. 1 In New Zealand a very strict 
tabu lias to be observed by the person undergoing 
the ordeal ; he may not communicate with any one 
not in the same condition, nor may he touch his 
food. The Maori chief had to be fed through a 
special funnel during the process, which entailed a 
good deal of ceremonial of a somewhat religious 
character. The Maori tatu, or molco , was of two 
kinds, of which the older method was a cutting 
into the skin with a small chisel-like tool made of 
sea-bird’s wing-bones, shark’s teeth, stones, or hard 
wood, and of dilferent sizes and shapes. The edge 
of the chisel was applied to the skin and tapped 
by a small mallet, whioh sometimes had a broad 
flattened surface at one end used to wipe away 
the blood. This chiselling process was superseded 
by prick tatu, winch was done with small-toothed 
or serrated implements dipped in colouring matter 
obtained either from charcoal mixed witli oil or 
dog’s fat or burnt and powdered resin. 4 In Borneo 
tbe design is pressed on to the skin with a tatu 
block dipped in pigment made from a mixture of 
soot ana sugar-cane juice. The needle points of 
the pricker, which are also charged with pigment, 
are then driven into the skin by taps from a striker. 
Among the Kayans tho men carve the designs on 
the blocks, but the tatu is done by women. Tho 
artists are under the protection of a tutelary spirit 
to whom sacrifices must be made, and the operator 
has to avoid certain foods. The women are tatued 
in a hut built for the purpose ; their male relatives 
are dressed in bark-cloth and must remain indoors 
until the operation is completed ; in fact it cannot 
l)e commenced unless tlieir men-folk are at home. 

i J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-lore, London, 1001, 
p. 24. 

s 0. G. Seliirmann, The Melanesia ns qf British New Guinea , 
Cambridge, IOIOjo. 205. 

»T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijian#, London, 1870, p. 148. 

4 Major -Cion. Robley, Moko ; Maori Tattooing , London, 1800, 
!>p. 47, 02, 


It is prohibited to tatu women at seed-time, or if a 
dead body lies unburied in the house, and bad 
dreams, such as ‘a dream of floods, foretelling 
much blood-letting, will also interrupt the work.’* 
In Burma the outline of the desired pattern is 
ronghly sketched on the skin with a camel’s hair 
brush and is then pricked in by a series of punctures 
close together, which merge into a rough line. 
The pricker is of an unusual kind, being two feet 
long and weighted at the top with a brass or lead 
figure ; the pigment is contained in a style four 
inches long, which fits into a hollow pipe and is 
thus joined to the weighted end. 1 In Japan steel 
needles of four different sizes are used ; the effect 
of shading is procured by tying rows of needles 
together. Sepia, vermilion, and Prussian blue are 
used in the designs, whioh are very ornate.* In 
some parts of N. America the pigmented effect is 
obtained by running a needle-like implement 
through the skin threaded with some material 
coated in pigment. 

This method was followed by the Salleh tribes, who used a 
* needle of fiBh-bone or a cactus spike, which paused a fine thread 
coated with charcoal under the skin/ or sometimes the charcoal 
was carried on an unthreaded needle, * which was thrust under 
the skin in a horizontal direction/ 4 

The EHkimo use a needle and thread smeared with 
soot or gun -powd er. Thus, speaking of the personal 
appearance of the Greenlanders, D. Crantz says : 

• No one . . . la a finished beauty till tbe skin of her oheeks, 
chin, hands and feet, has been threaded l>y a string smeared 
with soot, which when drawn out leaves a black mark. The 
mother performs this painful operation on her daughter in 
childhood, fearful that she will else attract no husband. This 
custom obtains among the Indians of North America, and various 
Tartar tribes, where both sexes practise it ; the one to heighten 
their charms, the other to Inspire terror/ • 

3. Patterns.— -A detailed study of the patterns 
would doubtless yield results of considerable ethno- 
logical interest as pointing to the migrations and 
culture-contact of peoples. Flinders Petrie® has 
drawn attention to tho resemblance between the 
Algerian patterns described by Lumen Jacquot 7 
and those on the female figure found at Tukli and on 
the Libyans in the tomb 6f Seti 1. (XIXth dynasty, 
1300 B.O.). The dominating designs in Algeria 
are a cross and a figure resembling a tty, which arc 
thought to he degenerate forms of the swastika— a 
device widely distributed in Africa and elsewhere, 
and of great antiquity, as is shown by its appearance 
on a leaden figure® in the second city of Troy 
(about 2500-2000 B.C.) and by its prevalence in 
ancient Crete. The designs in favour among the 
Haida tribes on the north-west coast of America 
are similar to those on their boats, house-fronts, 
pillars, and monuments, and include family crests 
and totemic symbols such as the thunder-bird, 
wolf, bear, codfish, and so on. There is a great 
variation in the patterns of the Polynesian tatu, 
for almost evory island has some distinctive char- 
acteristic of its own. The Marquesans, c.g. t tatu 
in broad straight lines. Many of their signs 
suggest a hieroglyphic system which can be inter- 
preted only by their priests ; in Anaa, however, 
sea-urchins and quaint zoophytes are well repre- 
sented on the leg and thigh. The Marguesan 
women have a design somewhat resembling a 
gridiron tatued on their lips. 9 In Tahiti the 
patterns are simpler, but of greater taste and 
elegance than those of the Marquesas Islands. 

> 0. Hose and W. MoDoagnll, The Pagan Tribee qf Borneo, 
London, 1912, 1. 245-277. 

9 Shway Toe (J. G. Scott), The Burman *, London, 1896, pp. 

i Ohamberlaln 9 ,p. 401. 

4 0. Hill-Tout, British N. Amerioa , L, 'The Far West, 1 Lon- 
don, 1007 , p. 74. 

0 Met. of Greenland. Eng. tr., London, 1820, 1. 129. 

9 L'Anthropohffa xi. [1900] 485. 

7 1 lies Tatouages des indig&nee de rAlgtrlo, 1 V Anthropnlogir, 

0 H. Schliemann, Ilioe, London, 1880, p. 337 f. 

9 K. \V. Christian, B. Pacijie fktnde, London, 1910, pp. 197, 199, 
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The ooeo-nut tree is a favourite object and figures 
of men, animals, and flowers also occur, as well 
as stars, circles, and lozenges . 1 * The Maori tatu 
stands out in striking contrast to that of the rest 
of Polynesia, its chief feature being the blending 
of spirals and sweeping curves, which follow the 
conformation of the human form, the face being 
generally completely covered. This prevalence of 
curved lines suggests Melanesian influence; for 
Polynesian tatu is generally rectilinear in char- 
actor. Melanesian tatu is often asymmetrical, 
perhaps because it is done at different times and 
by different artists. Here again the patterns are 
very diverse and suggest, as regards some islands, 
Polynesian influence. Each of the three principal 
centres of tatu proper in New Guinea has peculiar- 
ities of design ana execution ; thus, curved lines 
prevail in Humboldt Bay instead of the broader 
stripes of tho south coast, and in the central district 
the designs used in tAtu resemble those on tho pipes 
and gourds, which show a preponderance of straight 
lines over curves and an absence of human or animal 
forms. The Motu (Port Moresby) and kindred 
tribes are said to have a geometrical art, and their 
tutu is angular in character, but there seems to 
be good evidence that many of their designs were 
naturalistic in origin and became conventionalized 
later . 3 In the Admiralty Islands the men wear 
cicatrices on chost and shoulders in the form of 
circular spots of the sizo of half-a-crown. Tatu 
proper is mainly confined to the women, who have 
rings round the eyes and all over the face, and 
diagonal lines on the upper part of the front of tho 
body crossing ono another so os to form lozenge- 
shaped spaces . 8 

Complicated serial designs are worn by tho 
women in Borneo. The fingers and feet are done 
at the age of ten, the forearm at eleven, the thighs 
partly at twelve, being finished at puberty ; it is 
thought immodest to be tatued after motherhood. 
The men have isolated designs, such as the dog 
design, in elongated or rosette form— a device 
prominent in Kayan art and one that can be traced 
m the shoulder tatu of many of the tribes includ- 
ing tlio Barawans (Sarawak). The most primitive 
tatu in Borneo is that of the Uma Long women of 
Batang Kayan ; it is stippled in — on the forearm 
only— in irregular dots. Indigenous patterns are 
done by freehand, no blocks being used for them. 
The thigh tatu in Borneo produces the effect of 
tight-fitting breeches, and resembles that found 
among the Burmese and some of the Naga tribes. 
The latter have an elaborate face tatu called ak , 
formed of continuous lines across the forehead, 
round and underneath the eyes, over the cheeks, 
to the comors of the mouth and the chin. 4 Hows 
of spots follow the outside lines, and two line lines 
mark out the nose in a large diamond space.* 
With the Nagas both sexes tatu, but some tribes 
do not mark the faoe, and have the tatu placed 
on the breast, shoulders, back, wrists, and thighs . 4 
The Burmese tatu generally from tho waist to the 
knees, but among the Shans it extends from the 
neck to the feet. The designs include mystic 
squares, triangles, and a great variety of animals. 
The old or jungle style was to cover the skin with 
tracery producing an indefinite effect ; the new 
style is distinct in outline . 5 Perhaps the most 
highly developed tatu is that of the Japanese, who 
cover the body with fantastic figures of dragons, 
birds, flowers, and landscapes, in a manner that 
recalls the patterns on their Bilks. 

1 W. Ellis, Polynuian Research*#, London, 1881, 1. 205 f. 

* Seligmanu, ihlanetiant. p. 88. 

* H. N. Moseley, 4 * On the Inhabitants of the Admiralty 

Islands,' JAl vl. [1870] 401. 

« R. O. Woodthorpe, ' Notes on the Wild Tribes Inhabiting 

the Ho-callotl Naga Hills/ JAl xl. [18811 208. 

o Shway Yoc* p. 41 f. 


4. Use and significance.— (a) M agico-rcligious. — 
The use and significance of these marks wore mani- 
fold, and they have played an important part in 
the life of primitive man, since they had a magico- 
religious as well as a social aspect. Their wide- 
spread use, even at the present day, as a magical 
protection against sickness and other misfortunes 
shows a very general belief in their supernatural 
efficacy. The Yuin tribe of S.E. Australia wear 
vertical cicatrizations round the upper arm to make 
boomerangs glance off . 1 In Timorlaut scars are 
made with red-hot stones on the arms and shoulders 
in imitation of Binallpox marks to ward off that 
disease . 3 The Andamanese believe that cicatriza- 
tion is good for rheumatism, toothache, headache, 
paralysis, epilepsy, and phthisis ; it is resorted to 
tor these and other ailments when all elso fails. 
The Todas uso it to cure tho pains caused by 
milking buffaloes. Tatu proper is a remedy for 
rheumatism much in favour with tho mon or the 
Halba caste, who work on the lands in tho south 
of the Raipur District and the Ranker ami Bastar 
States in India ; its action is probably that of A 
counter-irritant . 8 The Gonds and Baigos have a 
number of designs for the protection of different 
parts of the l>ody, including a figure of tho monkey- 
god Ilanuman to give strength, of Bhimsen’s club 
to assist digestion, of the foot-god to cure pain, 
and so on . 4 The Burman has similar safeguards 
worn on all ports of the body ; they are a protec- 
tion against wounds and secure freedom from pain, 
and are sufficiently potent to procure even the 
favour of princes. The only tatu worn by the 
Burmese women is a love-charm in the form of a 
triangle between the eyes or on the lips or tongue ; 
it is done with the 1 drug of tendorness ’—a mixture 
of vermilion with herbs and other ingredients 
snch as the skin of trout-spotted lizards . 5 The 
Shans tatu boys as a test of courage, but special 
designs are added to prevent injuries or other 
mishaps. In Borneo the Kayan men wear a 
special tatu on the wrist called lukut, which 
keeps Away illness. The lulcut is a much-valued 
bead, which was formerly fastened on the wrist 
of the sick man to ‘tie in* the soul; but, aB 
the bead was liable to be lost, a tatued repre- 
sentation of it came to be worn instead. The 
Ainu women are tatued on the lips and arms to 
keep away the demons of disease, who are thus 
led to believe they are the wives of tho gods, 
since these are all tatued in this manner. If 
an epidemio occurs in a viilago, the womon mufit 
tatu each other ; they also use tatuing as a remedy 
for failing eyesight.® 

Many races believe that the efficacy of tatn 
marks extends beyond the present life to that of 
the next world, where they servo os marks of 
identification— e.q., N ft gas of Manipur, Kayans of 
Borneo, N. American Indians, and many others — 
or as a gnide, or as currency enabling the traveller 
to accomplish his journey. 

The Dhanw&r, who inhabit the wild hilly oountry adjoining 
OhotA N&frpur, say that tatu marks 'remain on the soul after 
death, and that she shows them to God, probably for purposes 
of Identification. 1 7 

Women of the Brahman oaste believe that after 
death they will be able to sell the ornaments tatued 
on their bodies and to subsist on the proceeds. In 
Africa a similar belief is found among tho Ekni 
women, who think that in the next world they 
can exchange their scars for food, and that tho 
ghost is able to remove them one by ono for this 

i Howltt. p. 746. 

* H. O. Forbes, ' On the Ethnology of Tlmor-laut/ JA I xllf. 
[ 1888 ] 10 . 

3R. V. Russell, The Tribe, m and Cattle* of the Central 
Province* of India , London, 1010, iii. 200. 

* lb. HI. 124-127. 5 flhway Yoe«, p. 45. 

® Batchelor, p. 28 f. 

7 Russell, 1L 886. 
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purpose. 1 The Eskimo and the Fijians believe in 
Elysium only for the tatued ; the Fijian women 
who have not these markB are said to be served up 
m food for the gods. Some investigators have in- 
sisted upon a considerable religious element in 
tatu, since the operation is often accompanied by 
sacrifice, prayer, and other religious ceremonies, 
and the designs frequently represent sacred 
animals, or other objects that may be regarded as 
symbols of gods. These serve to express a close 
union between the god and his disciple ; hence the 
need for certain tabus to avoid the dread conse- 
quences of contact with persons in this dangerous 
state. The priest of the Ewe-speaking people of 
W. Africa has special tatu marks indicating the 
deity whom he serves and the rank that he holds 
in the priestly order ; the shoulder marks in this 
case are so sacred that they must not be touched 
by the laity.* In San Domingo the priests did not 
wear a distinctive dress, but had a figure of a zemi 
(idol) tatued or painted on their bodies. 1 Tatuing 
was regarded by many people as a sacred pro- 
fession, and the artists were under the special 
protection of deities of the craft. In Tahiti these 
were the children of Taaroa, the principal deity ; 
their images were kept in the temples of those 
who practised the art professionally, prayers being 
addressed to them by the operator before ho began 
his work. The Tahitians say that tatuing origin- 
ated among the gods, and there are legends in 
Samoa and elsewhere telling of its sacred origin. 

(6) Informatory . — To people who do not possess 
a system of writing the wearing of permanent and 
distinctive body-marks is not merely an aesthetic 
advantage, but in many cases a real necessity. 
Used extensively by uncultured peoples, these 
marks became a convenient means of conveying to 
their fellow-men all kinds of information concern- 
ing their activities and environment. They serve 
as a record of achievement and a means of identi- 
fying a man's tribe, clan, totem, social status, 
age-grade, and so on ; and they have been regarded 
by some authors as a primitive form of writing. 4 
Thus, in Africa cicatrization is a common form of 
tribal mark, the Bears being worn on the face or on 
other parts of the body and arranged in a certain 
pattern. The Shilluk, Dinka, Dahoman, Mxosa, 


often very elaborate and resemble those on the 
totem-posts that stand outside their houses. 
A. C. Haddon records an instance of the use of 
cicatrization to represent the totemie device in the 
Torres Straits, where he saw some women wearing 
it eut into their backs. He was told that the men 
wore it cut into the shoulder or calf of the leg. 1 

The Kavuya Indians of California formerly need 
the tatu designs worn by a landowner as a 
property mark by cutting or painting them upon 
trees and posts selected to indicate the boundaries. 
It was customary for the Maidu women to have a 
red spot tatued on the forehead by which, if taken 
prisoners in war. they oould be identified by friends 
and so ransomed. 1 

A curious use o! tatu occurs In the well-known story In 
Herodotus of the slave who was sent from Susa to Aristagoras 
of Miletus by Histtous with Instructions that he was to be 
shaved, and that Aristagoras should look at his head ; this 
being done, it was found that a message had been tatued on 
the man's head, urging Aristagoras to revolt against the 
Persians. 1 

Cicatrization and tatu proper are included in 
the puberty rites and initiation ceremonies of many 
primitive peoples. In an account of one of these 
ceremonies in Australia Spencer and Gillen report : 

1 The final ceremony of initiation to manhood In the Urabunna 
tribe is called Wilyaru, and the same name is given to men who 
have passed through it. The most important part of the 
ceremony consists in making cuts on the back, one in the 
middle line of the neck and four or six others down each side of 
the backbone.' * 

In the Marquesas Islands tatu proper was the 
principal initiatory rite. 

In Samoa 'until a young man was tattooed, he was con- 
sidered in his minority. He oould not think of marriage, and 
he was constantly exposed to taunts and ridicule, as being poor 
and of low birth, and having no right to speak in the society of 
men. But as soon as he was tattooed he passed into his majority 
and considered himself entitled to the respeot and privileges of 
mature years.' » 

It sometimes marked the admission to secret 
societies, as in the Banks Islands (Melanesia), 
where at the performance of the kole-kolc cere- 
monies the head of the tamate design adopted by 
members of the society is tatued on the wrist, a 
*part of the body highly valued. 6 Mary H. Kingsley 
says of the initiation of boys in Africa : 

* The boy, if ho belongs to a tribe that goes in for tattooing, 
is tattooed, and handed over to instructors In the sooietier 
secrets and formula. 


Mtyopi, and Hausa tribes are among those who 
follow this practice. Scars are used for the same 
purpose in the Andaman Islands, and in Melville 
and Bathurst Islands of N. Australia. Ellis, 
writing of the Maoris of New Zealand, says that 
their faces were much tatued : 

'Each chief had thus imprinted on his face the marks and 
Involutions peculiar to his family or tribe ; while the figures 
tatued on tne faces of the dependants or retainers, though 
fewer in number, were the same in form as those by which the 
chief was distinguished.' ® 

Even individual Maoris could be identified by 
special marks which wore tabued on the face— 
usually near the ear— in addition to the general 
pattern. These came to be used as the signature 
of the wearer and have been accepted as such 
on documents relating to transactions carried on 
between the Maoris and white men. 

The Salish and D6n6 tribes of N. America have 
markings— generally on the breast— symbolic of 
the totem or manttu of the individual wearing 
them. The Ilaida Indians of Queen Charlotte 
Islands have their family totems or crests tatued 
on their bodies with great skill. The designs are 

i P. Amaury Talbot, In the Shadow qf the Bush, London, 
1912, p. 208. 

* A. B. Ellis, The Bux-tpeaking Peoples qf the Slave Coast, 

London, 1890, p. 14a . « . ^ 

• T. A. Joyce, Central American and West Indian Arches- 

ology, London, 1910, p. 196. . _ 

« H. Wuttke, Oesch. der Sehrift und des Sohrifttums, 1., * Die 
Kntstehung der Sehrift,' Leipzig, 1872, p. 101. 

« Polynesian Researches *, 111. 864. 


In New Zealand tatuing began with both sexes at 
puberty, the women being tatued chiefly on the 
lips and chin. 8 Chin tatu on women signifies 
marriage, not only in New Zealand, but also 
among the Eskimo, the Chukchi, the Indians of 
the Pacific Coast, and in Syria, Egypt, and Tunis. 
Women are usually tatued at puberty. This is 
not, however, always the case, for in some of the 
islands of Fiji and among the Todas of the Nilghiris 
it is deferred until they nave borne children, while 
with some races. it is begun in infancy and com- 
pleted at marriage. Only women are tatued 
among the Chukchi, most Californian tribes, the 
Ainus of Japan, and in many parts of India. In 
the Omaha tribe of N. America tatu marks on 
women signified great honour and a rank equal to 
that of a chief. Baehofen saw in the limitation of 
tatu to women among the Thracians an expression 
of their distinetion and good social position. 1 This 
is contrary to the view taken by Plutarch, who 
said that the Thracians tatued their wives as a 
punishment to avenge the murder of Orpheus. In 

1 Evolution in Art, London, 1896, p. 262. 

* W. J. Hoffman, The Beginningt qf Writing, London, 1896, 
pp. 87, 89. 

9 v. 86, 

4 Across Australia , London, 1912, 1. 24. 

1 0. Turner, Samoa , London, 1884, p. 88. 

8 W. H. R. Rivers, The Hist. qf Melanesian Society , Cam- 
bridge, 1914. L 184. 

1 Travels in W. Africa, London, 1897, p. 680. 

8 Robley, p. 83. 

• Das MuUsrrscht, Stuttgart, 1801, p. 330. 
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j confined to women, 
their social position is very inferior, whereas in 
Polynesia it is comparatively good, and they are 
seldom tatued. But it is questionable whether 
there is any necessary correlation between the 
tatning of women and their position in the social 
scale. The limitation of tatu to one sex or the 
other may be due to other causes; e.g ., it is 
possible that in the South Seas it may be connected 
with the migrations of different peoples. 1 

The social rank and profession of men are often 
indicated by their tatu marks, as in the case of 
the Maori chief who wore a complicated face tatu, 
and the Creek Town king who was marked in 
hlue with figures of the sun, moon, and stars, 
animals, landscapes, and even battle-scenes. It 
has already been noted that priests sometimes 
had distinctive tatu marks. In some parts of 
India they serve as an indication of caste. All 
Gowari men— a herdsman caste of the Mar&tha 
country— are tatued with a vertical line on the 
forehead, the possession of this mark securing 
admission to the caste feasts. 


Among some Indians of Brazil the executioner, or matador, 
was scarified above the elbows by the chief of the clan ' so as 
to leave a permanent mark there ; and this was the star and 
garter of their ambition, ... the highest badge of honour. 
There were some who cut gashes in their breast, arms and 
thighs, on these occasions, and rubbed a black powder in, which 
left an indelible stain.' 1 * * * 

The wearing of tatu marks proved a convenient 
method of recording, among other things, great 
achievements demanding personal valour and skill. 
The Koita tribes of British New Guinea have a 
special tatu for homicides. 1 Those of the Baronga 
(Bantu) who have slain an enemy used to be 
deoorated with special marks from one eyebrow 
to the other : 

'Dreadful medioinos were inoculated In the incisions and 
there remained pimples “ which gave them the appearance of 
a buffalo whon it frowns." *4 

On the Mendalam river in Borneo, the Kaynns 
reserve thigh tatu for head-taking braves. With 
the Western Eskimo the men are tatued as a sign 
of distinction. Those who have captured whales 
have marks to show this, so that their tatu be- 
comes a kind of whale tally. 5 * 

In many countries it Is not only a record of 
mat events, but also a memorial of the dead. 
In tho Saibai and Dauan Islands (Torres StraitB) 
the women wear a shoulder scar for a brother’s 
death ; it represents his nose, and the longer the 
nose, the longer the scar. 9 

In New Zealand ' the women were tho ohlef mourners at 
funerals. . . . Tho custom was, in days gone by, that they 
should gash their faces, neck, arms, and bodies with sharp 
shells until they streamed with blood ; the narahu or moko- 
dye was sometimes applied to tho wounds, and the stains 
commemorated the scenes at which the women assisted.' 7 


In Polynesia the tongue was tatued as a sign of 
mouniing. Ellis saw this operation performed in 
a house where a number of chiefs hod assembled 
for the purpose, and has described the tatuing of 
Queen Kihoriho’s tongue after the death of her 
mother-in-law. 

(c) Decorative . — Perhaps the most general use 
to which tatu has been put is that of personal 
adornmont. Ellis, after noting that t&tu was 
used in Polynesia as a badge of mourning and a 
kind of historical record, adds: ‘But it was 
adopted by the greater number of people merely 
as a personal ornament; and tradition informs 
us that to this it owes its existence.’ 8 Among the 


1 Rivera, 11. 430-488. 

* R. Southey, The Hint . of Brazil*, London, 1822, 1. 23 2. 

> Heligmann, Melanesian * , p. 130. 

4H. A. Junod, The Life of a S. African Tribe, London, 
1912-18, i. 464. 
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1 Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits , Cambridge, 1901-12, iv. 26. 

7 Robley, p. 46. 
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Kayans of Borneo, who have a very artistic style 
of tatu. the men affect it chiefly for ornament : 
so do tne women in Greenland, New Zealand, ami 
elsewhere. In fact both sexes in many parts of 
the world attach to it considerable oesthetio value. 
In regard to cicatrization among the Andamanese, 
Man says thAt it is primarily for ornament and 
secondarily to prove courage in enduring pain. 
It seems evident that in the Torres Straits islands 
it was adopted as a means of acquiring a certain 
accepted standard of beauty, for Haddon says 
that the women had a A-shaped scar to prevent 
the breasts from becoming too pendulous.^ This 
fashion is also found on the neighbouring coasts 
of New Guinea' and was observed by Seligman 
among the Otati, an Australian tribe on the east 
coast of Cape York. 

In contrast with the oplntona expressed in tho writings o! 
Waltz-Qerland * and others in reference to the religious signifi- 
cance of tatu, Joost and Westcrmarck sec In it only an expres- 
sion of man's vanity and love of adornment: r At present 
tattooing is everywhere regardod exclusively, or almost ex- 
clusively. as a means of decoration, and Cook states expressly 
that, In the South Sea Islands, at the time of their discovery, 
it was in no way connected with religion.’ * Westerinarck 
admits, however, that it has been made to subserve many 

rposes, but adds: 'Nevertheless, It seems to be beyond 

iot that men and women began to ornament, mutilate, 
paint, and tattoo themselves chiefly In order to make themselves 
attractive to the opposite sex,— that they might court success- 
fully, or be courted. * Wundt suggests that the marks at first 
gave magical protection against evil powers, but gradually 
became merely decorative, and were used to make the person- 
ality of Die wearer more striking, as in the case of warriors, 
who wore them to increase their terrifying aspect.® On the 
other hand, E. Orosse thinks the priority should be given to 
tho taste for embellishment, and that the marks only later 
came to have a tribal or social significance: 'Summarizing 
the results of our investigations of tlie significance of primitive 
scarification and tattooing, we find that the marks serve partly 
as tribal tokens and have perhaps as such sometimes a religious 
meaning, although this cannot he proved for a single instanco. 
But in other and the largest number of oases the soars and tattoo 
marks are for ornament.'® 

5. Origin and development. — Many theories 
have been put forward to account for the origin 
and development of the praotico of thus marking 
tho human body 1 os regards the origin, however, 
they must remain, for lack of evidence, little more 
than mere speculations. Instances havo been 
known of involuntary tatu occurring among 
mechanics and other workmen, who have accident- 
ally grazed or out themselves while handling 
charcoal or other colouring matter. Primitive 
man may have arrived at tne notion of tatu by 
accident, such as tho pricking of a finger by a 
half-burnt splinter or thorn while kindling a lire. 
The unusual mark thus made might well excite 
his interest and so lead to an attempt at imitation 
and to elabo ration and invention. Herbert Spencer 
thought that the practice arose from the custom 
of making blood -offerings to departed spirits, and 
that the marks thus made expressed subordination 
to or close union with them, and became in many 
instances tribal marks, ‘ as they would of course 
become if they were originally made when men 
bound themselves by blood to the dead founder of 
the tribe.’ 7 In this connexion F. B. Jovons writes : 

' The marks or scars left on legs or arms from which blood 
had been drawn were probably the origin of tattooing, as has 
occurred to various anthropologists. Like moBt other Ideas, 
we may add, that of tattooing must have been forced on man ; 
it was not his own invention, and, being a decorative idea, it 
must have followed the laws which regulate the development of 
all decorative art. ... So the scars from ceremonial blood- 
letting may have suggested a figure; the resemblance was 
deliberately completed; and next time tho scars were from 
the beginning designedly arranged to form a pattern.'® 


• Rep. Carnb. Anthrop. Kxped. to Torres Strait*, iv. 10 f. 

2 Anthropologic der Naturoulker , Leipzig, 1869-72, iv. 33-88. 
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M. Neuberger regards tatu as one of the )>ouular oustoms 
that have sprung from primitive therapeutics : 7 Smearing the 
skin with earth led to painting the body, and scarification of 
wounds and rubbing in tho earth or rust (according to whether 
the (tain was to be lessened or Increased) developed into 
tattooing.' l Wundt, Joest, and others see a possible causal 
connexion between body-painting and tatuing and suggest 
that the latter was a crude attempt to fix the designs once 
fttlntod on the body. Wundt regards both these practices as 
specific stages in primitive art ; and in tatu he recognizes two 
types, tho one being a crude system of simple marks often 
Intensifying the natural lines of the body, and tho other a stage 
in wliioh the skin Is treated as a material to work on— just as 
sand or rock Is used for drawing u]K>n— when the simpler marks 
are rcpluccd by fantastic symbols. Capart points out the 
practical importance of replacing temporary marks by per- 
manent ones, if they have a special meaning attached to them : 
' Lea dessins que la primitif se paint sur la pe&u n’ont aucun 
caractdre de persistence et l’on peut k volont6 les falro din- 
paraftro et lea remplacer par d’autres. 11 peut y avoir narfols 
fnWrCfc k les rendre ind616bi]ea, lorsqu'ils sont, par exemplu, dcs 
marques de tribus ou des marques religieuses. De lk unit la 
ooutume de tatouage.' 2 

Concerning the origin of moko , or Maori tatu, 
native tradition save that the first settlers marked 
thoir faces for battle with charcoal, and later these 
warlike decorations wore made permanent to save 
trouble. * Hence arose the practice of carving tho 
face and the body with dyea incisions. 1 * 

How diflicult and well-nigh impossible it is to 
arrive at an accurate knowledge of the early 
history of such a custom may be gathered from 
the au mission of VV. Ellis, who, after many years 
of personal contact with, and careful observation 
of, the natives of tho Polynesian islands, said in 
reference to thoir tatu : 4 Although practised by 
all classes 1 have not been able to trace its origin.’ 4 

LiTJUiATims. — Thin is indicated in tho footnotes. In addition 
to the works there mentioned tho following may lie consulted : 
C. Hose and R. Shelford, ‘ Materials for a Study of Tatu in 
Borneo,' JAl xxxvi. [10OC] fluff. ; A. W. Buckland, 'On 
Tattooing,* ib. xvii. [18871 818 ft. ; A. Lacassagne, Lee 
Tatouagee , Paris, 1882; C. Marquardt, Die Tdtowierung 
beider Geeohlechter in Samoa , Berlin, 1800; Otto Finsch, 
‘ Ueber Bekletdung, Hchinuck und Tatowirung der Papuas der 
►Siid-Ost Kiiste von Nou-Guinea,' Mittheilungen der Anthrop. 
(ieeellech. in Wien , xv. 12 [1886]; M. Haber land t, *Uobcr die 
Verbroitnng und den Sinn der Tatowirung,' ib. xv. [1885] 63 ; 
G. von Dttben, Orn Tatuering , Ymer, 1880 ; A. Krttmer, ' Die 
Ornamentik der KleidmaLton und der Tatauierung auf den 
Monhallinseln,' A A , new sor., il. 1 [1004]. Valuable information 
haa also been obtained from an unpublished ewiay by W. O. 
Hambly on 'Tatoolng as a Means of Emotional Expression.' 

Constance Jenkinson. 

TAUROBOLIUM.-— The taurobolium , a saori- 
iico performed in connexion with the cult of tho 
Great Mother of the Gods, hut not limited to it, 
was one of the most peculiar and most celebrated 
rites of tlie last two centuries of paganism. A 
striking description of it is put by the Christian 
poot Prudentius, of the 4th cent., into the mouth 
of one of bis characters, Romanus the Martyr 
( Peristephanon , x. 1006 IF.). Tho high priest of the 
Great Mother, a golden crown on his head, his 
temples richly bound with fillets, his toga worn 
cinctu Gabino , descends into a deep foss which is 
completely covered by a platform of planks pierced 
by a groat number of lino holes. On to this 
platform is led a huge bull, bedecked with garlands 
of flowers, his front gleaming with gold. His 
breast is pierced by the consecrated spear, and the 
torrent of hot, steaming blood floods tho covering 
of the trench, and rains through the thousand 
chinks and perforations on the expectant priest 
below, who throws back his head tho better to 
present cheeks, ears, lips, nostrils, and even tongue 
and palate, to the purifying baptism. When life 
lias lied and left cold the body of the slain bullock, 
and tho flaiucus have removed it, the priest emerges 
and, with hair, beard, anti vestments dripping with 
blood, presents himself to the expectant throng of 
worshippers, who salute and do obeisance to him 
as to one who has been purified. 

There were two principal motives which prompted 

1 Hitt, of Medicine, tr. E. Playfair, London, 1910, i. 2. 

8 Capart, p. 30. 8 Uobluy, p. 2. 

* Polynesian lltteanshce\ i. 202. 


the ceremony of the taurobolium. In the earlier 
period, the 2nd and 3rd cent. A.D., it was mmally 
a sacrifice whose object was the welfare of the 
Empire, Emporor, or community. An entire col- 
lege, community, or even province could give it, 
aiid a frequent date for it was March 24, the Dies 
Sanguinis of the annual festival of the Mother and 
Attis. The more frequent motive of the rite in the 
late 3rd and 4th cent, was the purification and 
regeneration of an individual. Its efficacy lasted 
for twenty years, or was even eternal, the baptized 
person being spoken of as * renatus in eeternum * 
{OIL vi. 510, 512). It was performed by layrnon 
as well as priests, and by persons of all ranks and 
both sexes. A special altar was erected for the 
occasion, the time occupied by the ceremony varied 
from one to five days, and the expense was borne 
by the individual or association that inaugurated it. 
Besides the personal and tho patriotie motive, it 
was performed as a fulfilment of vows, or at the 
command of the Mother herself. In Rome it 
usually took place near a shrine which existed 
where the present church of St. Peter stands. 
The criobolium — the sacrifice of a ram — was insti- 
tuted later in honour of Attis on tho analogy of 
the taurobolium , in order to give him duo promin- 
ence in the rites of the cult. See art. Criobolium. 

As the taurobolium was celebrated in honour of 
both the Great Mother and Attis, it probably pos- 
sessed a significance regarding that part of the 
legend which concerned them both (see Mother of 
the Gods). The priest dosccnds into the dark pit 
and leaves tho light of day ; Attis dies ; the vegeta- 
tion of the earth withers ; the priest is bathed in 
blood, and rises from the pit purified; AttiB is 
restored ; the vegetation returns. 

The similarity between Christian doctrine and 
the phrase renatus in cetemum (‘born again for 
eternity *) is startling, and has suggested belief in 
some connexion between the two religions in the 
way of borrowing, especially as paganism vied with 
Christianity in later days in promising such benefits 
as the latter oonferred. The taurobolium , how- 
ever, is bettor explained as the survival of a primi- 
tive Oriental practice based upon the belief, not 
uncommon among rude peoples, that the strength 
of brute creation can be acquired by consumption 
of its actual substance or by contact witn its 
blood. The spiritual meaning of the practice first 
came with the advance of culture and the discard- 
ing of the primitive, literal belief (see Cumont, 
op. cit. below). 

Though the taurobolium might with reason lie 
supposed to have come, with the cult of tho Great 
Mother, from Asia Minor, there is no positive 
evidence that it was originally connected with it 
either in the East or in Italy. Cumont thinks that 
it was a rite in honour of the eastern Artemis 
Tauropolos, deriving from her its name tauropolion , 
which was corrupted to taurobolium ; and that the 
rito, having become wide-spread in Cappadocia and 
the neighbouring provinces in connexion with the 
worship of Artemis Tauropolos and other deities 
closely allied or identified with her— principally 
Anaitis and Bellono — naturally found its way witn 
them into Italy early in the 2nd cent. A.D., after 
the annexation of that part of Asia to the Roman 
Empire, and was soon afterwards adopted and 
popularized by the priesthood of the Great Mother. 
Its first known celebration took place at l’ozzindi 
in A.D. 134, in honour of Venus Cudcstis, who, 
Cumont thinks, was Anaitis under a Roman name. 
II is conclusion that it was celebrated in connexion 
with the worship of Bellona rests on slender evi- 
dence. Others believe it to have been a part of the 
Great Mother’s worship in Asia Minor (Hepding, 
op. cit . below). Whatcvor its origin, its popularity 
was attained through tho cult of the Great Mother. 
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It spread throughout the Empire, and maintained 
its importance up to the fall of paganism, the last 
celebration known oceurring at Home in 394. 
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Grant Siiowerman. 

TEETH.— x. Ornament and trophy.— Among 
both pre-historio and savage races teeth of animals 
aud human beings are used os an ornament, 
usually strung together as a necklace, headband, 
or girdle. Such ornaments are already found 
among burial remains of Solutrean, Magda Ionian, 
and Azilian horizons, the corpses having been 
buried wearing them. In a ceremonial burial of 
thirty-three skulls in the grotto at Ofnet, on the 
upper Danube, the skulls were ornamented with 
stag’s teeth and shells. 1 Among savages the 
custom of wearing teeth is well-mgh universal, 3 
and, while it may simply serve &n ornamental 
purpose, the intention often goes farther. The 
teeth aro worn as a trophy. Thus, among the 
tribes of the N.W. Amazon, necklaces are made 
of the teeth of the tiger aud other animals, 
bored and threaded, or of human teeth bound 
into a necklace with fibre string. These denote 
the skill of the wearer as a hunter, or his bravery 
in war, and the human teeth, which aro those of 
an enemy, are ‘a visible and abiding token of 
completed revenge,’ and are buried with the 
owner. Sometimes the larger Animal teeth ure 
ornamented with lines or carved. 3 Analogous 
to the practice of wearing teeth as a trophy is 
the curse used by savages, 'Let their teeth be 
broken,’ and the Psalmist’s words, ‘ Broak their 
teeth’ (58®), 'Thou hast broken the tooth of the 
ungodly * (3 7 ). The suggestion is that of enemies 
as ferocious beasts deprived of their power to 
tear and rend. 4 Men doubtless used their teeth 




in early times as a weapon, os savage men and 
maniacs still do. Divine images are known to 
have actual teeth set in their mouths, possibly 
os a trophy or offering. 8 

Possibly teeth worn by inen also served the 
purpose of an amulet, as having a eonnex ion with 
the qualities of the animal or person from whom 
they wore taken,® or as protecting tho wearer 
from similar animals in time to come. 7 On the 
other hand, a person’s own tooth might Berve as 
an amulet. Pliny says that the first tooth shed 
by a child was so used and protected him from 
pain.® Where teeth are knocked out at initiation, 
they are sometimes carefully preserved, or regarded 
os sacrod, or used for magical purposes. 8 

Teeth taken from a corpse were used to cure 
toothache or for magic, and those of an old 
woman were used as a fertility cliarm in the yam 
garden by the Now Caledonians. 10 

2. Mutilation of the teeth.— Filing the teeth 
to a point either singly or in pairs, and knocking 
out certain teeth os a ceremonial act, usually ab 


i H. V. Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age *, London, 1910, 
pp. 827, 878, 472, 477. 

9 O. Stoll* Das Gesohleehtslehm in dee Vblkerpsychologie , 
Leipzig, 1908, p. 204 IT. ; K. Groxse, />* Dtbuts de Part, tr. 
K. f>irr, Paris, 11 102 , p. 07 IT. 

i»T. Whlffcn, The i Worth- West Amazon*, London, 1915, pp. 
80 82 124. 

4 o7. Pr 30M, .lob 4>'> 211*7, .11 J« 

ft Stoll, p. 

<» See art. On arms ani> Amuijictm (Introductory and Primitive), 
vol. til. p. 

7M. UobrizholTcT, An Account of the Abiptmrs , tr. H. 
Coleridge, London, 1H22, 1. 268. 

8 Pliny, BN xxriii. 7. 

9 Spencer-QIUenb, p. 8981. ; A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes 
ofS.E. Australia, London, 1904, pp. 642, 602 IT. 

10 Pliny, ITN xxvlll. 11; Stoll, p. 208; O. Turner, Samoa, 
a Uundred Years Ago and Long Before, London, 1884, p. 842. 


initiation, and the purposes which theso practices 
serve, have been already discussed. 1 

Staining the teeth is practised by several lower 
tribes— e.g. in 8. America and Indonesia— as well 
as at higher levels— e.g. In China (applying lac 
to the teeth). 3 

3. Teeth as relics.— Teeth of Christian saints 
have often formed relics, and in early Buddhism 
the four canine teeth of Gautama were among 
his 'seven great relics.’ One of these has been 
famous in Ceylonese Buddhism as the Dalcuia . 
Its miraculous preservation from every means 
taken to destroy it by a hostile Indian king, and 
its ultimate arrival in Ceylon in A.D. 312, are the 
subjects of a long narrative, and the Chinese 
traveller Fa-hian describes the procession of tho 
relic as he saw it in 405. At a later time the 
Portuguese are believed to have destroyed it, 
though the Ceylonese allege that they only 
destroyed a counterfeit and that tho real tooth 
is the one still preserved at Kandy in a shrine. 
It is probably not genuine. 3 

4. Teeth In myth and legend.— Greek myth 
told how Kadmos, having slain the dragon guardian 
of the spring Areia, at the suggestion of Athene 
scattered its teeth on the earth like grain. From 
the teeth sprang armed men called Snartoi 
('scattered’) from the manner of their birth. A 
similar myth was told of Jason. 4 

In the 16th cent, a report that a child hod 
been born with a golden tooth in Silesia caused 
much anxiety in Germany, being regarded as a 
portent. The physician Horst in 1695 published 
the result of his astrological researches on the 
subject, and declared that the tooth symbolized 
a golden age, preceded by tho expulsion of tho 
Turks from Christendom. 8 

Litumturx.— T hle !« referred to In the notes. 

J. A. MacGullocu. 

TEBTOTALISM.— See Alooiiol, Drunken- 
ness. 

TEINDS.— 800 Tithes. 

TELEOLOGY.— I. Introductory.— 1. The 
term.— The word ‘teleology’ (Mod. Lat. tcleulogia, 
Germ. Ideologic, Fr. UUologu) appears to have 
been devised by Christian Wolff in 1728. He felt 
the need of a term to designate the branch of 
natural philosophy which had to do with ends 
(Aristotle’s WX01 or 06 tresa) or final causes (tho 
causa finalis of the schoolmen) as distinguished 
from efficient causes (4£ 06 yLyvtrai, causa efficient}). 
For Wolff, accordingly, teleology signified tne study 
of ends or final causes in nature, and more pre- 
cisely the explanation or interpretation of natural 
phenomena in the light of the concept of end or 
final cause. In popularizing Leibniz’s philosophy, 
he set explanation based on final cause side by 
side with explanation by efficient cause. Presum- 
ably Wolff derived teleology directly from tAoi, 
‘an end,’ but, as J. Burnet has remarked,® tliu 
word is properly derived in the first instance 
from HXciov, ‘complete.* Tims, etymologically 
regarded, it does not bear the implication, which 
it lias historically, of an external end ; and the 

1 See art. Aiistbritirh. vol. ii. p. 233 f. 

a Whiffen, p. 88; Nlolf, p. 3M; J. Drniker, The Harrs- <>/ Bun, 
Loudon, IWMI, p. 174. 

•'» J. Fergutwoii, Tree and Serpent Worship, Istudon, INCH, 
pp. 82 , 168 f. 

* For a connexion of these im tliM with I hr pn-Ncriatmn of tin* 
teeth knocked out at initiation rites on a possible lehirle ol 
reincarnation, being practically imperishable, and also tiecaiisc 
they look like ‘■eou-oom,' wo Jane K. Harrison, Themis, 
Cambridge, 1912, pp. 272, 435. 

fi H. T. Buckle, Ilist. of Civilization in England*, London, 
1864, 1. 804 ; K. Sprengel, Hist, de la mldecxne, tr. A. J. L. 
Jourdatn, Parle, 1816-20, ill. 247 f. 

• Greek Philosophy, pt. l.» Thales to Plato, London, 1914, 
p. 840, note l. 
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prevalent 1 organic ' use of it in modem thought 
is justified. 

a. The concept— As already indicated, the con 
eept is much older than the term. It attaches 
itself primarily to that organic view of nature 
which was developed in the ancient Greek philo- 
sophy as against the mechanical view. According 
to the mechanical view, the whole is the product 
of the parts by their mutual interaction. Accord- 
ing to the organic doctrine, the whole is ideally 
pnor to the parts and constitutes the explanation 
of their mechanical actions and reactions. This 
last was a doctrine influential not only in the 
sphere of natural philosophy but in the spheres of 
political and social philosophy as well, and it led 
to the teleological interpretation of nature as a 
realm of ends or final causes. As the whole was 
an unchangeable form, it gave to all movement a 
purpose ana goal ; and in the light of its purpose 
and goal the movement itself was most deeply 
interpreted. This ancient opposition between the 
mechanical and teleological standpoints, as repre- 
sented by Democritus and Aristotle respectively, 
set a problem which runs through the whole 
history of philosophy. The fundamental question 
at issue is. Are natural processes subordinate to 
conscious rational purpose, or is the world to be 
explained and interpreted by mechanical principles 
alone ? That is the deeper philosophical issue in 
its most clear-cut form. There is a narrower issue 
which has assumed increasing definiteness in 
modern times. The fundamental question here 
belongs to scientific method rather tnan to meta- 
physics, and is most prominent at the present time 
m the dispute between mechanism and teleology 
in biological theory. Are the characteristic prob- 
lems of otology (q.v.) capable of solution by means 
of mechanistic categories, or must teleological 
factors also be postulated ? 

II. Historical. — A. Ancient period. — x. 
Anaxagoras (c. 500-428 b.c.) has been hailed os 
the father of teleology , but he is so only in a 
qualified sense. 1 His explanation of nature— to 
judge from the fragments of his He pi <pv<rews pre- 
served by Simplicius and from the references in 
Plato ana Aristotle — appears to have been virtually 
a mechanical explanation on the basis of a quali- 
tative atomism, nor is it even certain that his First 
Cause of motion was an immaterial or incorporeal 
essence. The movement and order of the universe 
he ascribes analogically to NoOs (mind, intelligence, 
reason), which by an initial ( impulse imparted a 
rotatory motion to the pre-existent chaos in which 
'all things were together.' Hut, once the rotatory 
inotiou was set up, NoDt apparently had little else 
to do. It may lie that a thoroughgoing teleo- 
logical view of nature is logically involved^ in the 
Anaxagorean doctrine of NoGy, whether NoOs (which 
is represented as omniscient and omnipotent) be 
regarded os a spiritual or a corporeal essence, as 
mind or mind-stuff. On the other hand, it is 
altogether probable that Anaxagoras did not 
oarry out the full implications of his doctrine. 
Socrates in the Phcedo* oomplains that in actual 
explanations he called in only mechanical causcB— 
* airs, aethers, waters, and such like absurdities 1 ; 
and Aristotle in his Metaphysics 8 (in a passage 
reminiscent, as Burnet 4 allows, of the passage 
from the Phcedo) charges him with making use of 
NoGi merely os a deus ex tnachina , to account for 
the formation of the cosmos or for pheuomena that 
he could not explain on mechanical grounds. 
Similar objections, as J. Adam 4 reminds us, were 

1 See art. Akaxaoosas and also art Philosophy (Greek;, vol. 
lx. p. 860b. 

*57B.8. • L 4 (986a 1811.). 

4 Early Greek Phxloeophy*, London, 1008, p. 810. 

ft The ReUgioue Teackere qf Greece {Gifford Lectures), Edin- 
burgh, 1006, p. 268. 


afterwards urged against Descartes and Newton. 
But, however we may interpret the Anaxagorean 
concept, we cannot out recognize its significance 
in the history of thought. 1 

a. Diogenes of Apollonia.— The teaching of 
Anaxagoras was apparently influential upon his 
contemporary Diogenes, who attributes NoDt to 
his primary substance, air, inasmuch as all things 
are 'disposed in the best possible manner'— a 
phrase which sends one’s mind on to Leibniz 
and his theological optimism. It is, however, im- 
possible to say whether Diogenes followed up his 
affirmation of purpose or design in nature any 
farther than Anaxagoras appears to have done; 
and this difference between them remains, that, 
whereas with Anaxagoras the teleological inference 
is in the direction of theism, with Diogenes it is 
definitely pantheistic. 1 

3. Socrates.— The teleology of Socrates (q.v.) is 
to he found in the Phcedo and the Memorabilia, 
(a) The Socratos of the Phcedo expresses himself as 
mightily pleased with the book of Anaxagoras in 
which NoGt is affirmed to be the cause of all things, 
but as disappointed with the failure of Anaxagoras 
to transcend the mechanical view. He is dis- 
satisfied with a philosophy that cannot show how 
everything finds itself as it is because it is best for 
it so to be. He has grasped the distinction between 
mechanical and final causes in nature, and dis- 
covers only in the latter a true ground of explana- 
tion. To rely upon mechanical causes alone would 
be as absurd os to say that the real reason or final 
cause of liis sitting in prison was certain bodily 
dispositions, and not his mental resolve to abide 
by his sentence, os the best thing to do. Had this 
not seemed the best, then ' by the dog these muscles 
and bones would have been off* to Megara or the 
Boeotian frontier long ago. * 8 (6) Consistently with 
this representation m the Phcedo the Socrates of 
the Memorabilia 4 is found affirming an immanent 
Reason in the world, and consistently too with the 
general doctrine of the Platonic Socrates concern- 
ing the individual and the State (which Adam 
would sum up as ' noocracy,’ or the supremacy of 
NoGf or Reason). 8 At the same time the Anaxa- 
gorean concept receives in the Memorabilia a 
development so one-sided that it becomes difficult, 
if on no other ground than this, to believe in the 
representations of Socrates in Plato and Xenophon 
respectively as both even essentially historical. 
W. Windelband 8 suspects the influence of Cynicism 
and Stoicism upon the representation in Xenophon. 
In any case it is an exclusively anthropocentric 
teleology that is here formulated. The whole 
world of nature is said to yield traces of design, as 
appears in particular from the wonderful adapta- 
tions of means to end in the structure of the human 
body, in man’s psychical constitution, and in the 
phenomena of external nature ; and, furthermore, 
all is designed towards the one end of the advantage 
and well-being of men. (e) The Socrates of the 
Memorabilia gave perhaps the first formal exposi- 
tion of the 'argument from design.’ Formally, 
and often naively, lie argues from the evidences 
of design in nature to the existence of on intelligent 
and beneficent Deity (<ro0oG nvbt diyuovpyoQ gal 
0c \ofuou). 7 This anthropocentric teleology, with 
the theistic inference associated with it, impressed 
itself strongly upon subsequent religious thought. 

4. Plato.— (a) The teleology of Plato (q.v.) ib bo 
far indicated in what lias been said regarding the 
Socrates of the Phcedo, but it has a deeper philo- 
sophical setting than can actually be found in 

I See art AnaXAookas, vol. 1. p. 424. 

* See art Pantiikism (Greek and Roman), vol. lx. p. 614*. 

t Phcedo S9 A. 4 1. W., iv. iii. 

8 Religious Teachere qf Greece , p. 842. 

8 Hist . qf Ancient Philosophy 8, Eng. fcr., London, 1900, p. 124. 

? Mem. 1. Iv. 
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Socrates. In keeping with his ethical and social 
philosophy. Plato seeks in his metaphysics to 
interpret the real in terms of the end or ideal of 
the Good. Ethics is for him the foundation of 
metaphysics, as it oame to be for Lotze, and reality 

S ’ elds up its secrets according as its ethical mean- 
g is apprehended. His conception, already 
adumbrated in the Phcedo, of a 4 Jacob’s ladder of 
science’ (as E. Caird calls it 1 ), beginning with the 
lower principles of explanation and reaching to 
the highest principle of unity or the idea of the 
Good, by which all the others are explained, is 
developed more fully in the Republic.* The Good 
or Universal Reason (Nous) is the final cause of 
every event and change, and to the idea of the 
Good all the other ideas are teleologically sub- 
ordinate. The Good, as we may learn from a 
famous passage of the Laws ,* is the perfection of 
the whole ; and in the preservation and perfection 
of the whole every creature has its own proper end 
to fulfil. Thus it was that Plato sought by means 
of. his theory of ideas to interpret the rational 
“ ! * # ile of Anaxagoras more adequately. He 
looks upon the world, says J. Hutchison Stirling, 
as ‘ a single teleological system with the Good 
alone as its heart .’ 4 

(ft) In applying his metaphysical principles to the interpreta- 
tion of nature. Plato Is hardly liable like the Socrates of the 
Memorabilia to the charges of externality and anthropo- 
centrism. For the Timasus, in which such a teleology may he 
found, is, in its details at least , 1 mythical.’ In consistency with 
his theory of ideas, Plato could not have claimed more for his 
accounts of the phenomenal world than that they were * likely 
tales' (cUoTct A (Wot). In any case he does not, even in the 
Timeeus, lay muon stress upon particular instances of adapta- 
tion in nature, nor does he encourage the notion of adaptations 
as designed exclusively for human needs, (c) In the Timeeus . 
as indeed in the Philebus in non-mythical form, a theological 
Interpretation is offered of the teleological constitution of the 
world. In offering it, Plato would apparently overcome the 
dualism between the ideal and the phenomenal which is inherent 
in his theory of knowledge and reality. God, the Domiurge, is 
represented as bringing order and harmony out of the moving 
chaos of not-being (/it j <W), in accordance with the pattern of 
the Good, and in so far as natural necessity (17 dydymj) allows. 
Thus natural necessity comes in when divine activity according 
to ends fails as a principle of explanation, and something is 
yielded to Democritus. But, whilo the teleological explanation 
Involves a recognition of divine activity, and is so far on the 
lines of the theiHtic argument, the Demiurge of the Timeeus — 
the self-moved mover who fashions the world— is not identified 
with the Good, nor is he to he equated with the God of modern 
theism. 

5 . Aristotle.— (a) Whilo it may be allowed to 
Plato that no ultimate explanation of anything is 
possible apart from the discovery of its final cause, 
we have to turn to Aristotle ( q.v .) for a more 
adequate recognition of mechanical causes as 
principles of explanation, and this although 
Aristotle is the protagonist of the organic and 
teleological view of the universe. In the endeavour 
to overcome the Platonic dualism of ideas and 
things^ Aristotle gives an even more thorough- 
going interpretation of the Anaxagorean NoDs than 
is to oe found in Plato. With Plato he believes in 
the real existence of the form or idea, but be cannot 
think of it as separate from the world. It exists 
in the world and in things. Reality is a process 
of development, in which the change from more 
imperfect to less imperfect being is to be interpreted 
in the light of the rl\or, which in things that are 
not eternal is the moving form or final state of 
actuality (ivepyela). The moved matter, which is 
the primal state of potentiality ($iW/us), exists for 
the sake of the form . 9 The individual is both 
form and matter, being form in relation to what is 
lower in thescale of things, and matter in rotation 
to what is higher. The marble is form in relation 

I The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philoeophere (Gifford 
Lectures), Glasgow, 1004, 1. ISO. 

* Bk. vl. a x. 90S. 

* Philosophy and Theology {Gifford Lectures ), Edinburgh, 
1890, p. 118. 

* Of. also B. Adamson, The Development of Greek Philosophy , 
Edinburgh, 1906, p. 156. 


to the materials composing its substance, and 
matter in relation to the statue which is made 
from it. The tree is form in relation to the 
elements of the soil that enter into tho process of 
its growth, and matter in relation to the house 
built of it. The Good is the highest form of all, 
being pure form without matter, and is tho ultimate 
end or final cause of all existence and all move- 
ment. It is not actually generated in the world- 
process, but is eternally implied in it, as the goal 
of the creation. 

(b) With this peculiar speculative idea of development which 
Alls the central place in the Metaphysics Aristotle opposes 
Democritus (q.v.) and the atomists, who appeared to him as 
mere * drunken stutterers' in comparison with Anaxagoras. 
Even in inorganic nature he finds purpose or final cause 
operative. Just as an army moving on the field, or a ship 
cleaving the sea under full sail, offers an instance of effort 
directed towards an end, so, wherover we observe in natural 
processes the regular achievement of results, we way similarly 
discern the presence of purpose. But It is principally the 
realm of organic nature that is viewed thus teleologically. 
How absurd, he urges, to ascribe the forms and activities of 
living beings to the operation merely of accident (rb avrdfiaroy) 
or chance rv\rf) ! Empedocles (q.v.) was emphatically wrong 
In his theory of the origin of specieB, in which he avers that 
nature produces in her prodigality every possible type of 
animal form, and that only tthose forms survive which are 
coherently and consistently constructed. If, as Empedocles 
believed, nature once produced * man-faced cattle ’ (povyerq 
dySpinpijtpa), presumably she also produced at one tlmo or other 
‘ olive-faced grapes ’ I Nature is a cause which acts purpoglvely, 
and if her end is sometimes unattained, it 1 b due to tho 
mechanical necessity to which matter (vhij)— Plato's 'not- 
being'— is subject. 

(o) Much more clearly than in Plato wo find in Aristotle, 
especially in the de Partibus Animalium and other biological 
works, the recognition of the double play of mechanism and 
teleology in nature, especially in organic nature, which does 
not operate with the refractory medium of matter. As a 
naturalist ho is oontent to lay stress upon only two forms of 
causation— material or mechanical (c£ avdyurp) and formal or 
final (o$ eve tea), and the formal or final causo comes first, lieing 
the reason which determines the whole process. The mechani- 
cal causes are the servants and instruments of the final causes. 
Thus in Aristotle both mechanism and teleology ore accepted as 
factors in the explanation of nature, though the Platonic 

S rlnclple preponderates. It is not quite true, however, to ssy 
iat Aristotle has succeeded in reconciling Plato and Demo- 
critus, that by his cosmo-teleology he mediates between the 
onto teleology of the theory of ideas and the mechanism 
associated with the atomistic hypothesis. Owing to his 
scientific limitations, notably in connexion with the mechanics 
of the heavens, Aristotle pushed explanation by final causes 
farther than his general principles warranted. Frequently 
resting upon final causes alone, he at once hindered the pro- 
gress of his own scientific thought and lent his authority to 
the narrow and one-sided flnalism of the scholastic interpreta- 
tion. 

(<1) AriBtotle’s organic or teleological doctrine, based on the 
metaphysical concepts of matter and form, strikingly anticipates 
certain modem positions in biological and psychological science. 
Applied, s.g., to the conception of the organism, it offers, as 
L. J. Henderson assures us/ a complete formulation of the 
hiological principle of organisation. Aristotle conceives of the 
living thing as an uutonoiuous unit, having the teleological 
principle within, and with every part functionally related to 
evory other and existing as the servant of the whole. That 
is the implication, we are told, of his comparison of the organism 
to a well-govomed commonwealth, in which, once order is 
established, tho individuals duly play their (iarts and a separate 
monarch is no more needed. 

6 . The Stoics. — ( a ) Among the so-called sects that 
came after Plato and Aristotle the Sceptics {q.v.) 
had no contribution to make in teleology. If 
causality was suspect with them, as with Hnine 
in a later age, so also was finality. The contri- 
bution of the Epicureans (q.v.) was distinctly 
negative. Epicurus is to be classed with Leucippus 
and Democritus, of whom Aristotle said that they 
‘rejected design and referred all to necessity/ 9 
But the StoicB (q.v.) recognize the principle of 
teleology. There was one philosopher indeed, an 
Aristotelian, who came near to Stoicism in his 
opposition to tho mechanical explanations of the 
atomists; but, on the other hand, as Windelbaud 
puts it, 8 he * threw away the keystone of tho 
Aristotelian teleology.* This was Stratoof Lamp- 
sacus, who denied the existence of pure form as of 
1 The Order of Nature, Cambridge, U. 8 .A., 1917, p. 21. 

* De Generatione Animalium , v. 18. 

8 Hist, of Ancient Philosophy , p. 301. 
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pure matter, declaring form to be always immanent 
in matter, and so converting the Aristotelian 
system into a consistent naturalism. Stoicism 
may also be described os naturalism, but it was 
at the same time a pantheistic system. The old 
dualism of form and matter which Plato and Aris- 
totle had inherited from Anaxagoras, and hod 
failed to throw off, gave place to an eclectic and 
somewhat facile monism, in which one eternal sub- 
stance manifested itself as spirit (\6yoi nrtpt 
and matter {trvtd^a Si&irupov). It was essentially 
a teleological explanation of the world that was 
given by Stoicism, because, although every par- 
ticular phenomenon was said to be determined by 
natural necessity, as Democritus had maintained, 
natural necessity was not based, os with the 
atomists, on quantitative differences and initial 
movements, but depended on the vital activity 
of the whole. 

< Jb ) In (lurrying out Its teleology, Stoicism mado much of the 
beauty, order, and harmony of tne world and the adaptations 
of means to end. especially in organic nature, as manifestations 
of the rational unity and ideal meaning of things. The 
evils of the world, which offered even more difficulty on the 
monistic hypothesis than in the Platonic and Aristotelian 
systems, were optimistically explained as instruments or con- 
comitants of the great cosmic movement, and it was said that 
they would be recognized as such, If tho individual could take 
tho point of view of the whole. But the Stoic appeal to order 
and adaptation often descended to externality and anthropo- 
centrism, os in the teaching attributed to Socrates in the 
Memorabilia. Thus it was said that the peacock was made for 
the sake of its beautiful tail, and tho ass to carry man’s burdens. 
Yet an immanent or intrinsic teleology such as is characteristic 
of Plato and Aristotle would have been altogether congruous 
with Stoic principles. 

( 0 ) If the Memorabilia is possibly influenced by Stoioism, 
Cicero’s de Natura Deorum indubitably is. Thors the inference 
to Ood from the order and beauty of the universe is eloquently 
set forth in a well-known passage *— reminiscent perhaps of 
Plato's story of the Cave— attributed to Aristotle, whore is 
depicted the impression that would be made on men whose 
dwellings had been underground, on their first beholding the 
glorious spectacle of earth and sea and sky. Xt has been 
suggested * that in the argument for the being of Ood ooutained 
in the de Natura Deorum it is Aristotle we have chiefly before 
us ; the comparison, in several passages, of the world to a 
furnished or inhubitod house or an adorned and deoorated 
tomple of the gods (a comparison which is to be found also in 
writers like Philo the Jew and Minuclus Felix the Christian 
apologist) is said to have come from Aristotle. This suggestion 
is odious to philosophers who are Jealous for the purity of the 
Aristotelian doctrine of tho end, especially as Cicero in the de 
Natura Deorum furnishes the prototype, in the ancient world, 
of Paley's Natural Theology and the Bridgewater Treatises. 

7. Teleology of history.— While in tho ancient 
Greek philosophy a teleology of nature was ex- 
Iftmmleu, in the religious period of the ancient 
world and within thu early Christian Church the 
idea of a teleology of history gained ground. The 
opposition in the Gnostic view of history to the 
OT religion as the revelation of an inferior Deity 
led to tlie view of history which has established 
itself as tho truly Christian, (t fastened upon the 
Pauline doctrino of the psedagoffie function of the 
Law, which gave to thoXaw a distinctive place in 
a teleological scries of divine processes ; and the 
whole course of the ages was interpreted in the 
light of the great divine plan of redemption 
culminating in Jesus Christ. With I renown the 
ideology of nature is ancillary to the teloology 
of history as thus expounded from the Christian 
standpoint. At the hands of Augustine the whole 
conception receives an impressive treatment, and 
the human race is regarded as a teleological unity, 
as being destined to receive entrance into the 
catholic or universal Church ( civitas Dei). This 
anthropocentric view of tho world as the scene of 
the divine redemption in Jesus Christ still prevails 
in Christian theology, in which the teleological 
principle of history is sometimes described as 
Christological or Cnristocentrio. 

B. Mxdlbval period.— T homas Aquinas.— 
All through the Middle Ages, in Christian and 

3 Bk. 11 . 

9 See Hutchison Stirling, Philosophy and Theology, p. 170 II. 1 


Muhammadan countries alike, the Aristotelian 
teleology dominated philosophical and scientific 
thought. Unfortnnately it was the Aristotelian 
teleology in its defective form of explanation by 
final causes alone (i.c. apart from mechanical 
causes), and it laid an arrest upon the movement 
of natural philosophy. Yet Archimedes and others 
who came after Aristotle had shown that mechanics 
at any rate could altogether dispense with the 
hypothesis of final cause. Aquinas (q.v.) makes 
use of the so-called teleological proof, which was 
the favourite proof in the patristic and scholastic 
ages, and ho quotes os exponents of it John of 
Damascus and AverroBs on Aristotle's Physics . 
There is an intelligent ' somewhat,’ says Aquinas, 
by which all natural objects are ordered in relation 
to an end, and this * somewhat ’ we call God — which, 
indeed, is the gist of the teleological argument, 
whether in its popular or in its more philosophical 
form. Aquinas also catches up the patristic idea 
of the teleological unity of nature and history, 
and through his doctrine of the State gives it a 
more systematic expression. The State was not 
with him, as with Augustine, tho devil's province 
( civitas hnius swculi), but was based on natural 
law or right (lex naturalist ), which has its source 
in God ; and the life of virtue, which Aristotle said 
was to bo realized in the political society, was the 
preparation for the higlior life of grace in the 
society or community of the Church. * Gratia 
naturam nou tollit sed perficit.’ 

C. Modern period.— x. Bruno.— The transition 
from ancient and medieval to modern thought is 
well illustrated, in this matter of teleology, os in 
others, in the views of Giordano Bruno (q.v.). liis 
whole philosophy represents an attempt to combine 
in a unitary system the Platonic and Aristotelian 
idealism and the modem mechanical view of nature, 
of which Democritus was the precursor. Like tho 
atomists, he affirmed that only, as it were, after 
repeated experiments on nature's part did combina- 
tions of elements arise which, as being adapted to 
ends, conserved their stability. At the same time 
lie affirmed— and here the idealistic strain appears 
— that there is a world-soul, or inner principle of 
motion in nature, whioh is purposive iii its working, 
and so orders all things as to secure the world's 
progress. Thus the mechanical and teleological 
views are united in this thinker. 

a. Bacon. — Though Francis Bacon (q.v.) tuay also 
be said to belong to tho age of transition, ho was 
more definitely on the side of the modern scientific 
movement. It would appear that he looked upon 
the philosophies of Plato and Aristotlo ns 4 planks 
of lighter and less solid wood ’ than the physical 
philosophies of ancient Greece lost in the wreckage 
of the Koman Empire. For him philosophy was 
restricted to the investigation of nature, and there 
were certain 1 idols of tho tribe,' or common pre- 
judices, to be dismissed from tho mind if nuturo 
was to bo explained aright. Among these was 
interpretation by final causes. Under tho illusion 
that mau is the measure of things (whioh Prota- 
gorean utterance, curiously enough, is actually 
become the watchword of a recent philosophical 
movement) we interpret things in reference to our- 
selves (ex analogia hominis) instead of universally 
(ex analogia nnimrsi ). Yet Bacon does nob reject 
the reality of final causes. 

1 For the cause rendered, that the hairs about the eyelids aro 
for the safeguard of the sight, doth not impugn the cause ren- 
lered, that pilosity is incident to orifloes of moisture.' Final 
muses in physics are, however, sterile like Vestal virgins, and, 
worse than that, they are 1 impertinent.* being indeed ‘but 
remoras and hindrances to stay and slug the ship from further 
•ailing.' But final causes have their place in metaphysio and 
religion. The divine wisdom even appears mors admirable 
when nature Mntendeth* one thing and providence 'draweth 
forth ' another A 

1 De Augment!*, iii. h. 
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Thus Bacon throws off the two thousand years’ 
yoke and touches hands with Democritus and 
Leucippus across the centuries. But, while vindi- 
cating physical causation as tho one form of 
causation of which physical science need take 
cognizance, ho conserves the metaphysical and 
religious interests which were bound up with tho 
Platonic and Aristotelian teleology. It were incred- 
ible to him that this 1 universal frame* should be 
* without a Mind.' 1 He failed, however, to appre- 
ciate the scientific importance of the Aristotelian 
concept of organization in biology, m also— but 
this was the legacy of the schools — the philosophical 
depth of the essential Aristotelian dootrine of the 
end. 


3 . Hobbes and Descartes.— (a) Hobbes (?.<>.), 
following Bacon and Galileo, tried to liberate 


in iTi ivi Si r 


in the divine nature analogous to tiie elements ot the human 
mind. Tho intellect and will wo may aecribe to God uro no 
more analogous to our intellects and wills than the cons tel I at ion 
of the Dog to the animal that barks. 

(«) Undoubtedly Spinout did good service in exposing tho 
weakness and superficiality of the traditional teleology, but it 
should be observed that, while the denial of teleology fe already 
involved in the doctrines of substance and parallelism with 
which he sets out, at the close of his thought a certain light 
breaks in upon his system. The amor intellectualis Dei with 
which he concludes Is part of the infinite love wherewith God 
loves Himself, and we may learn from it that with Hie uni verm* 
Ood it well nieaeed. The Ideas of satisfaction and value which 
are essential to a teleological Interpretation of the universe 
appear to be here conserved.* 

5. Leibniz.— (a) Despito the able efforts of the 
Cambridge Platonists (q.v.), such as Cudworth and 
More, to vindicate for final causes a place in physics, 
the mechanical view found increasing support, 
being applied also os against Platonists and vitalists 


and forms and to substantiate the mechanical view 
not only in the realm of nature but in the realms 
also of mind and society. He reduced all cause to 
motion, and philosophy to a doctrine of motion. 

(b) Though Descartes ( q.v .) also dispensed with 
final causes in nature, he did not fall like Hobbes 
into materialism. He explained natural phenom- 
ena by the mechanical principles of mattor and 
motion, so founding the now orthodox systematic 
view of mechanics, but he dissociated himself from 
the ultimate positions of the ancient atomistic 
philosophy. Mechanical explanation was not ulti- 
mate explanation. But his rejection of final causes 
in nature was on theological rather than epistemo- 
logical grounds. We may legitimately enough, he 
thought, attribute ends or purposes to God, but we 
cannot hope to discover these, as they are hidden 
1 in the inscrutable abyss of His wisdom.’ Here, as 
in Bacon, there is a clear distinction between the 

iii final causes— a distinction which became clear 
only in the modern period of thought. 

(e) For the issue between mechanism and teleology in scientific 
explanation Descartes possesses considerable significance, not 
merely because of his peculiar vitalistlc theory that the vis viva 
might alter the direction of motion if unable according to the 
law of conservation to change its quantity, but chiefly DecauBe 
of his law of conservation itself. In the effort to reach the true 
principle of mechanical causation, he arrived at the belief that 
God conserved in things as a whole all the movement which lie 
introduced into them ut the creation ; so thnt in virtue of this 
initial disposition the necessary world-process was at every stage 
teleological, liis vitalism was a short-lived theory, but his 
principle of conservation marks a notable advance in the tele- 
ology of nature. 

4. Spinoza. — (a) Tho most vigorous, as it was 
tho most un compromising, attack upon final causes 
in nature came from Spinoza {q.v.). In explaining 
a particular phenomenon we cannot, ho said, go 
ljeyond the particular attribute of the one divine 
substance, be it the attribute of thought or of 
extension, under which the phenomenon appears to 
us. For, while the attributes are parallel to each 
other, there is no interaction between them. Thus 
material phenomena, including the movements of 
the human body, are only explainable in physical 
terms. Matter cannot be grounded in mind. 
There can bo no ends or purposes in nature. 

(ft) Apart from tho incompatibility of the dootrino with his 
fundamental philosophy, two main objections uro urged by 
Spinoza against final causes. The first is lJaoon's objection — 
that acceptance of final causes hinders the investigation of 
nature : recourse to the will of God in the explanation of natural 
phenomena, and in particular of untoward phenomena like 
tempests, earthquakes, and discuses, is a refuge of ignoranrn 
(asylum vjnoranlia>). The aoo.rcls of nature are with those who 
abandon final causes and place their trust in mathematics, 
which, as dealing with tho essences and properties of things, 
leads to rational knowledge. The other objection is that the 
method of explanation by final causes encourages false anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions of God. A God who works purposively, 
or towards ends, is subject to fate or necessity and lacks perfec- 
tion of being. It implies defect in God that He should be in 
need of anything. Nor have we any right to infer distinctions 

* Ussays, xvl., 'Of Atheism.' 


(q.v.) to attempt a reconciliation of the opposing 
principles. Leibniz's essential position still moots 
with great acceptance among scientists, philo- 
sophers, and theologians. In the phenomena of 
nature, he says, everything happens mechanically 
and at the same time metaphysically, and the source 
of the meohanicAl is the metaphysical. This 
position finds clear expression in two sayings that 
may bo placed side by side— ono from a recently 
discovered fragment, and the other <juito familiar : 
1 Omnia in tota natura domonstrari possunt turn 
per causos finales, turn per oausas efficientcs.’ 
1 Causae efficientes pendent a finulibus.’ 

(It) While Leibniz was as ' corpuscular ’ as Descartes or Spinoza 
in the explanation of particular phenomena, he could uot, for 
two reasons, rest in the mechanical explanation. One reason 
appears in his metaphysical construction of the concept of 
substance. Rejecting the Cartesian and Spinozan opposition 
of extension and thought, and affirming substance to be force 
fun itre capable d* action ) and force substance, he passed 
from an abstract to a more concrete monism. Matter was no 
longer to be defined as extension but as a form of force, more 
specifically as power of resistance ; and mind was no longer to 
be restricted to the sphere of consciousness, and was represented 
as comprising subconscious states (petite* perception*). With 
this viow of substance, and with the aid of the Aristotelian 
principle of oontinuity and development, Loibniz at length 
reached the speculative position that the real world consists of 
an infinite host of independent monads or individuals, at count- 
less different stages of development, whose activity is funda- 
mentally spiritual or perceptual. Now it is the very nature of 
the monad to strive after the realization of all its lutunt 
possibilities. It has to rid itself of confused perceptions and 
attain true ideas, and so to enter into the mind of Uod the 
Supreme Monad— an end which may only be achieved on the 
plane of self-consciousness and spiritual freedom. 80 it is, 
According to Leibniz, that the forces active in mechanism may 
bo interpreted from the standpoint of teleology. Everywhere 
in nature purposive activity may be discerned. Take but the 
inward viow, or, rather, take but the universal view, and the 
world of physical causes and effects bocomes a world of moans 
and ends. 

(0) Tho sooond reason that led Leibniz to uphold the teleo- 
logical interpretation of the world starts from his postulate of 
' pre-established harmony,' which is intimately connected with 
his monadology. Though Independent or 'windowless,' each 
monad ' mirrors ’ the rest of the universe. Though subject to 
its own laws, each monad Is In harmony with the universal 
development. Geulincx and Hpinoza had already applied the 
principle of harmony or correspondence to the two (.'arUsian 
attributes, hut Lulbnls applies it to the totality of substance. 
He compares tho correspondence which he has in view to differ- 
ent bands of musicians who may keep perfectly together without 
seeing or even hearing one another, lie compares it also, using 
a frequent analogy of the time (and with the relation of body 
and mind chiefly in view), to two dock* so skilfully made as 
never to get out of time. Tho pro-established harmony is uot 
imposed upon the world from without, but belongs to thu incur 
life of the monads ; none the less it needs to lx* explained. Tim 
only possible explanation is to be found in the will ami purpose 
of G(kJ. It is find ulone who brings to pass thu union or iuter- 
e.nnncvioii of suhstuneeH whereby the world is orderly and 
rational. Tlius the order of the world, interpret id as a pre- 
established harmony, 1 teei *i-i l ales tin* leleo|o<-,i.-.d inieieneu to 
Uod. 

(d) Thu principle involved in thu leleologleul inference is 
named by Leibniz the prinelnlo of determinant or sufficient 
reason, viz. that nothing can exist or be true without a sufficient 
reason why it should be so and not otherwise. Without such a 

* A. 8 . Pringle-Pattlson. The Idea of (ind in the Lyjht 0/ 
Recent Philosophy (Oyfford Lectures), Oxford, 1 U 17 , p. &J 3 ; cl 
also Iwlow, fi HI. O, 7 (b), & 
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principle, implying the complete rationality of existence, 
philosophy would for Leibnii have ceased to be, as indeed for 
Desoartes or Spinoza. But Leibnis gave the principle a 
characteristic application. He regarded it as the foundation of 
the contingent truths of natural science, just as the principle 
of identity and contradiction woe the foundation of the noces- 
•arv truths of mathematics and logic. So that the conservation 
of force or energy and the equivalence of cause and effoct in the 
world must be teleologically explained as dependent upon the 
divine wisdom and order. 

(e) In biology, as in physics, Leibnis advanced the teleological 
problem. He is said to have established the truth that blologi- 
cal organisation is compatible with the mechanistio theory, but 
in comparing the organism to a kind of 4 divine machine' or 
'natural automaton r he still comes short of the Aristotelian 
teleology. 

6 . Rationalistic theism.— (a) In the 18 th cent. 
Leibniz’s theology was more influential than his 
monadology. There appears to be a certain 
looseness of connexion between the two, and it 
was accentuated by Wolffs effort to systematize 
and popularize the master’s doctrines. In Wolff 
the harmony of the world is no longer an immanent 
order, but an order externally imposed by God; 
and the world’s chief end is utility and advantage 
for man and beast— especially utility for man. 
This externalism impressed itself upon the * popular 
philosophy* that arose in Germany about the 
middle of the 18 th cent., and it promoted a re- 
markable and many-sided growth of natural theo- 
logy or teleological physics and organics, the aim 
of which was to multiply the evidences of design 
in nature in the interests of the teleological 
inference to creative wisdom and benevolence. 
There were astro - theologies, litho - theologies, 
phyto - theologies, insec to - theologies, iclithyo- 
theologies, and numerous others. As among the 
Stoics, the ideas of advantage and utility were 
often beaten out into petty trivialities (Nutz- 
lichkeitskrdmerci). 

(b) In France F6nelon had already written 
eloquently on natural theology on similar lines, 
although later the materialism of d’llolbach and 
the scepticism of Bayle were to cut at the root of 
the popular teleology, and Voltaire was to pour 
contempt upon its anthropocentrism and shallow 
optimism. 

(c) In England, too, natural theology was early 
developed on the lines of a superficial utilitarian- 
ism, beginning in the 17 th cent, with the works 
of the naturalist ltay (on whom Milton drew in 
Paradise Lost), and of Boyle, Barrow, and Parker, 
continuing with Derham and many others through 
the 18 th cent., and receiving classical exposition 
in Paley’s Natural Theology . 1 So exhaustively 
had the teleology of nature been discussed that 
the Scottish divine Thomas Chalmers, in the first 
Bridgewator Treatise, 2 turned to mental m dis- 
tinguished from physical teleology, discoursing on 
the adaptation of nature to mina and on adapta- 
tions within tho mind; while McCosh* laid the 
emphasis upon moral teleology, inferring from 
the moral order a moral Governor. 

(rf) Notice should here be taken of a universal 
view of teleology held by the English deist 
Shaftesbury, 4 who rose above the particular views 
that so largely prevailed in the aeistio as in the 
orthodox circles of his time. HU was an aesthetic 
teleology, and in the beauty and perfection of the 
world he found a proof of the exUtence of God. 
Not only does the unity of the world point to a 
universal Spirit; but beauty lies not m matter 
but in form or formative power, which must work 
with design. 

7. Hume. — ( a ) Tho speculative sincerity of 
David Hume (q.v.) was probably not so great as 

I London, 1802. , 

a On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God as mani/estrd 
in the adaptation of external Nature to the Moral and 
Intellectual Constitution of Man, 2 vols., London, 1883. 

* The Method of Divine Government , Physical and Moral, 
Edinburgh, 1860. 

4 See art. Dkibm, f 3 . 


his speculative genius. In the Treatise of Human 
Nature 1 he reduced the world to a mere complex 
of sensations— not an ordered complex, which could 
be ascribed to a divine Author ; and yet in his 
theological writings, notably in the Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion ,* we find him 
apparently assuming order and purposiveness in 
the universe. If the tendency of recent inter- 
pretations of the Dialogues is to be trusted, we 
may even regard Hume as sincerely adhering to 
what is there called & ’genuine theism/ and as 
accepting the essential core of the argument from 
design as its rational basis. We may hear Hume 
himself speaking through Cleanthes, the rational- 
istic theist, when it is maintained that at every 
turn we are obliged to have recourse to the 
hypothesis of design in the universe; or through 
Philo, who is sceptical and naturalistic in tendency, 
when he admits that all objections to the hypothesis 
of design appear mere 'cavils and sophisms’ to 
those who realize the beauty and fitness of final 
causes. 

(b) None the leu the criticisms of the teleological inference 
which are put in the mouth of Philo are of great historical 
interest ana importance. Cleanthes, who states the theistio 
argument from design (round which the diBcusBion of natural 
religion mainly turns), compares the world of order to a great 
machine, subdivided into on infinite number of lesser machines, 
which, even in their most minute parts, are all adjusted to 
each other with marvellous accuracy. This universal adapta- 
tion of means to ends so resembles the products of human 
contrivance that we are led by all the rules of analogy to 
infer that the Author of nature is somewhat similar to the 
mind of man. though possessed of much larger faculties. 
Philo replies, In Hume’s own sceptical vein, that the principle 
of analogy is not a sure basis of argument, especially as we 
depart the more from the similarity of the coses. Can wo 
really speak, e.g., of analogy between the fahrio of a house 
and the generation of the universe? And why should thought, 
design, intelligence, be mode the model of the whole? If it 
is valid to say that, because the world resembles a machine, 
It arose from design, is it not at least equally valid to say that, 
because the world resembles an animal, it arose from genera- 
tion? And why go beyond nature in search of a transcendent 
cause? To take one step beyond the mundane system is to 
be forced to go on in an infinite progression. For tho ideal 
world, into which the material world is traced, is itself to bo 
traced into another ideal world, and so on. May it not be 
that there are forces in nature by means of which, even after 
a botching and bungling of many worlds throughout an 
eternity, this orderly and harmonious system wob struck out? 
At most the argument from design can only prove the existence 
of a being in time and space, faahiouing a given material, and 
all pretension to ascribe Infinity to the Deity or even perfection 
in Ills finite capacity must be renounced. Can we even pretend 
to decide from the phenomena of nature as to whether the 
Doity is one or many ? (A similar reference to the limitations 
of the argument is found in the Enquiry concerning Human 
Understanding* in which the criticism is in the form adopted 
and made famous by Kant.) 

(c) By the objections thus urged by Philo a strong impression 
is made upon Cleanthes, who is also led to admit, in view of 
the problem of evil, that the Deity might be described in the 
terms of ‘ benevolence, regulated by wisdom, and limited by 
necessity ’-—an old position of the Greek theology with which 
we have been familiarized in rocent thought. The carefully 
formulated conolusion of the Dialogues, that (as Philo says) 

' the cause or causes of order in the universe probably bear 
some remote analogy to human intelligence,’ may not have 
represented in Hume’s mind the whole of 'genuine theism,’ 
but it dealt a destructive blow to the rationalistic theology 
of his time, with its delstic implications, its petty teleology, 
and its hedonistic view of life. 

(1 d ) On the scientific or philosophical side, how- 
ever, Hume made a positive contribution to the 
problem of natural teleology. The idea goes bock 
as far as Empedocles, and is expounded in Lucretius, 
that in nature the principle holds of the survival 
of the fit. In the Dialogues , as we have seen, 
Hume gives expression to this principle, and he 
does so in respect of both inorganic and organic 
nature. Described as the tendency towards 
equilibrium or equilibration, it is recognized in 
modern physics and biology as teleological in 
character ; but, when Hume sneaks of it further 
as perhaps originally contained in matter, he at 
least suggests the idea that there is a deeper and 

1 8 vote., London, 1788-40. 9 London, 1770. 

> London, 1748. 
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more original teleology in nature than ordinary 
meehanistio theory suspects. So that with Hume 
the teleological appearance of nature is perhaps 
more than a postulate of the reflective or subjective 
judgment, as it is with Kant. 

8. Kant— (a) In his early work on Universal 
Natural History and Theory of the Heavens 1 
Kant acknowledged the great value of the argu- 
ments drawn from the beauties, harmonies, and 
perfections of the universe, and more particularly 
of the starry heavens, to establish tne existence 
of a supremely wise and powerful Creator. At 
the same time no rises above the popular teleology. 
In a later ore-critical work on The Only Possible 
Proof of the Being of Qod % he declares himself 
impressed with the physico-theological argument, 
but, like Hume’s Philo, he doubts the validity of 
the inference to a Creator who is perfectly wise 


the clearest, and that most in conformity with 
the common reason of humanity.’ 4 The argument 
at the best, however, cannot take us beyond the 
great power and wisdom of the Author of the 
universe; and it can prove, not a Creator, but 
no more than an Architect, who is necessarily 
limited by the character of His material. Con- 
tingency Delongs not to the matter but to the form 
of the world. The attempt to show that matter 
is contingent and dependent upon a principle of 
intelligence is to fall back upon the cosmological 


intelligence is to fall back upon the cosmological 
proof, which in its turn rests upon the ontological, 
with the consequence that the claim of the physico- 
theological to be a pure induction from experience 
is invalidated. This argument in fact originates 
in the propensity of the human mind to view the 
order and purposiveness of nature as though they 
were the products of intelligence and design— a 
propensity for which on the principles of the 
critical philosophy there can be no real basis. 

( b ) We need not dwell on Kant’s views in his 
pre-critical writings of the teleological principle. 
It is sufficient to note that they were on the lines 
afterwards developed in the Critiques. In the 
Critique of Pure Reason ho justifies, as against 
Hume’s scepticism, the mechanical or scientific 
view of nature as subject to causal determination. 
In the Critique of Practical Reason 8 he vindicates 
the teleological view of the spiritual life as a realm 
of moral freedom and independence. From the 
critical standpoint therefore the doctrine of nature 
and the doctrine of morality may each be true in 
its own sphere, and mechanism and teleology be 
so far reconciled. In the Critique of Judgment* 
he seeks to overcome the dualism— in his own 
phrase, to bridge the gulf— between nature and 
the moral order, which he had regarded to begin 
with as closed systems, independent and separate. 
He realized that the sensible world of things and 
persons is but one aspect of reality, and the 
supersensible world of moral values but another, 
and that the two must be interrelated. Accord- 
ingly he draws attention to certain things belonging 
to the sensible world of nature which we cannot 
describe adequately without that notion of purpose 
or end which has its proper sphere in the super- 
sensible world of spirit. One of these is the 
phenomenon of beauty, the other that of organio 
being. 

( 0 ) The first section of the Critique treats of the nsthctlo 
judgment. In the usthetlc experience the beauty of nature, 
as of art. is felt to be purposfvo, in the sense that, while it 
arises out of the sensible, it Is in harmony with our 'undefined 
idea* of the supersensible. The seoond section has to do with 

1 Kdnlgsbeiv, 1766. 3 Kftnlgsbeiy, 1768. * Riga, 1781. 

4 Critique # Pure Reason , tr. J. M. D. Meiklejohn, London, 

» B&a, 1788. • Berlin and Libau, 1780. 


the teleological judgment, in which nature is tegarded as 

J turpoalve In Itself, and not merely, as in the esthetic 
udgment, in relation to the subject of experience. 

(a) The purposive character of living beings raises for Kant 
anew the whole problem of the world as a teleological or 
organio system, and he now gives the notion of judgment a wider 
meaning than before. In its use of the principles of the 
understanding for the subsumption of the particular under 
the general (in whloh the faculty of judgment consists) 
judgment hod boen shown in the first Critique to he determin- 
ant or. as we might eay, mechanical ; its function is to 
determine or specify the phenomenal world of experience as 
a mechanical system under Inviolable principles. But judgment 
ie also of another kind. vis. reflective. In subsuming the 
particular under the universal, reflective judgment makes use 
of the idea of subordination to purpose or end as the guide 
to its operations. The determinant judgment is analytical, 
and simply brings particular facts under the universal principles 
of the understanding. The reflective judgment is synthetical, 
and, (operating with itha idea of nature as a teleological or 
organio unity, discovers its specific laws. As Windelliand* 
remarks, in this application of the category of the practical 
reason to the object of the theoretical, we have evidently the 
highest synthesis of the critics! philosophy. 

(e) But still there is no real transcendence of the dualism 
between the realms of nature and ends, between the factual 
world of experience and the ideal world of purpose and meaning. 
For the principle on which reflective judgment proceeds— that 
the form of nature implies purpose, that the specific laws of 
nature are to be regarded as though determined by purposive 
intelligence— is not constitutive of objects. Transcendental 
though It be. as involving an a priori synthetic judgment, It 
remains a subjective or regulative principle, serving as a rule 
or guide for the organisation of experience and the further 
extension of knowioago. Yet without the conception of end or 
a purpose of reason, os realized In the form of organized beings, 
wo could not make such beings Intelligible to ourselves. Even 
a simple blade of gross is inexplicable unless we look upon it as 
purposive. 

(J) The conception of the organism as purposive loads, 
moreover, to the view of collective nature as an organic whole 
or teleological unity. But it should be reiterated that we 
oannot affirm tho principle of end or final cause as belonging 
to the essential constitution of nature. Oould we penetrate 
to tho hidden ground of nature, we should possibly dlsoover 


that the principles of mechanical and teleological causation 
are assimilated in one single principle. The very limitation of 
our knowledge suggests to ua the idea of a higher intelligence, 


possessed of knowledge which is dlreot and not mediated by 
a subjective principle. For such an intuitive or porcoptivo 
understanding there would be no Buch separation as our 
discursive understanding makes between means and end. As 
it is, the mechanical and teleological principles are at once 
complementary and heterogeneous, though the teleological is 
the final or inclusive principle. 8 

9. Hegel.— (a) In the course of his examination 
of the critical philosophy Hegel (q.v.) dealt with 
Kant’s view of the physico-theological proof. Ho 
agrees with Kant as to its inadequacy as a rational 
or logical argument. The conception of design, 
like that of cause in the cosmological proof, cannot 
express the true nature of the relation of the world 
to God. At the same time the argument repre- 
sents a further stage, the first stage being repre- 
sented by the cosmological argument, in the 
process whereby in the hidden or implicit logic of 
religion thought reaches tho fall apprehension of 
God as spirit or self-conscious intelligence. Kant 
might have allowed thiB, but for the rigidity of 
the distinction he drew between the phenomenal 
and noumenal worlds, which mode it impossible for 
thought to pass from the one to the other. Bat 
the distinction is only relative, and from the 
ultimate standpoint the two worlds are one. (6) 
As for the critique of the teleological judgment, 
here again Kant's doctrine is vitiated by the view 
of the phenomenal and tho noumenal as abstract 
opposites. Yet Kant indicates, if indirectly, the 
right principle of cosmic interpretation. For it is 
impossible to distinguish the categories of mechani- 
cal and teleological causation as being constitutive 
and regulative, objective and subjective respec- 
tively. With his true apprehension of the idea of 
purpose as internal and immanent, Kant, hut for 
nis rationalistic prejudices, might have advanced 
to the recognition 01 tho constitutive character of 
the organio or teleological principle. Internal 

l A Hist, qf Philosophy, Eng. tr., New York and London, 
^^Pringle-Pattison, The Idea 0 / God, p. 830. 
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adaptation or design is no less constitutive than 
the principle of mechanical causation. To over- 
come, says Hegel, the opposition of phenomena 
and nouniena, we must follow the development of 
the world from the realm of nature to tne realm 
of mind and thence to the unity of nature and 
mind in the idea of God, in whom the world is seen 
to be a rational system. 

zo. Schelling : the philosophy of nature.— (a) If 
Kant promoted the movement of German idealism, 
he also promoted— perhaps indirectly rather than 
directly—the new German humanism. We shall 
take occasion later to speak of the teleological or 
organic view of history associated with the names 
of Schelling and Hegel, who carried forward the 
work of Bossuet and Montesquieu, of Herder (q. v.) 
and Lessing (q.v.). Meantime we refer to another 
aspect of the Tiumanistie movement, vis. the teleo- 
logical or organic view of nature which was upheld 
under the leadership of Schelling by the so-called 
philosophers of nature. For Schelling, as for 
Plato and others among the ancients, there was 
a world-soul which as an inner principle of life 
united all differences in nature in a single organic 
stem. It was felt by the new humanists, as 
T. Morz 1 puts it, that in the Kantian and more 
particularly the Fichtean philosophy the details 
of the scenery of nature were forgotten in the 
interest of studying the attitude and the emotions 
of tho beholder. (6) Under the shelter of the 
humanistic movement, it should be noticed, there 
was n recrudescence of vital istic theories in biology 
(which term was first used in this period by 
Treviranus to cover the whole of the science of 
life). Though the biological implications of the 
Critique of Judgment aTG difficult to grasp, vital- 
ism could readily appeal to Kant's philosophical 
authority against the tneohanical theory of life. 
For, while Kant handed over the inorganic realm 
to the mechanical theory (in this only sanctioning 
a fait accompli), he had maintained along with the 
teleological unity of nature os a whole the Aris- 
totelian concept of biological organization. So at 
least it was generally thought, despite the meta- 
physical distinction he drew between the determin- 
ant and the reflective or teleological judgment as 
constitutive and regulative respectively. It is a 
distinction indeed which science cannot but ignore. 
When science employs teleological concepts such 
as function or adaptation, it gives them the same 
validity os the concept of mechanical causation. 9 

1Z. Lotze.— (a) The humanistic movement soon 
lost its force. The vitalistio theories which had 
received their impulse from it, and which culmin- 
ated in Johannes Muller, fell into comparative 
neglect, and the mechanical view of life was once 
more dominant. The most solid, according to H. 
Driesch, 9 of all the attacks upon the older vitalism 
was made by Lotze (q.v.), whom he describes as a 
static teleologist in physiology in that he believed 
in the irreducibility of the category of the organ- 
ism, but a dynamic teleologist or vitalist in 
psychology in that he believed the soul to be 
productive of absolutely new mechanical move- 
ment. (b) But the significance of Lotze for tele- 
ology lies not so much in his work in the domain 
of biology as in his philosophical system. In him 
science and philosophy, which since Leibniz and 
Kant had been going separate ways, meet once 
more. For he combines the mechanical view of 
nature with a teleological metaphysics (which he 
holds Schelling also did). It is his aim to show, 
as he says in the Introduction to tho Microcosmus, 
* how absolutely universal is the extent and at the 

i JfUt. of European Thought in the 19tk Century, 4 voli., 
Edinburgh, 1896-1914, ill. 862. 

* Henderson, The Order Mature, p. 67. 

* The Uiel. and Theory ttf Vitalism , London, 1014, pp. 127- 
182. 


same time how completely subordinate the signifi- 
cance, of the mission whioh mechanism has to 
fulfil in the structure of the world/ 1 In his 
scientific materialism he was at one with the 

f reat body of the scientific thinkers of his age. 
n his speculative teleology he had affinities with 
Leibniz, Spinoza. Kant, and Herbart. Following 
Leibniz, he was led to oonceive of the world as a 
plurality of real spiritual elements, but in mutual 
interaction according to tho principle of immanent 
as distinguished from trnnseunt causality. In his 
endeavour to account for the causal relation and 
the reciprocal interaction of the elements, he was 
led, by a similar process of thought to that which 
Spinoza went through, to the idea of a universal 
all-embracing principle, which for religion has the 
value of God. Under the influence of Herbart 
And the Kantian criticism, he utilizes the principle 
of human analogy in interpreting the inner reality 
of nature, which lie regards as the instrument of a 
purpose, viz. the purpose of supremo good, though 
it is by a practical conviction rather tlian a logical 
or rational process that we pass from the world of 
things and forms to the world of values. Bo it is 
that Lotze reaches his teleological interpretation 
of nature. 

za. Darwin.— {a) At first Bight it would appear 
that the theory of biological evolution associated 
with the name of Charles Darwin so strikingly vin- 
dicates the mechanical view of nature as to banish 
the idea of teleology altogether, not only from 
scientific explanation but also from philosophical 
interpretation. Certainly, as Darwin himself 
realized, the doctrine of descent by natural selec- 
tion gave a fatal blow to the old argument, from 
design os expounded by Paley. 

1 We can no longer argue/ he Bays, * that the beautiful hinge 
of a bivalve shell must have been mode by an intelligent being, 
like the hinge of a door by a man/ 8 

Paley bad not appreciated the metaphysical diffi- 
culties involved in the notions of an external 
designer or contriver and of special external 
adaptations, and he laboured under tho further 
limitation that he believed with the orthodox 
science of his time in the fixity or immutability of 
species. If species were not fixed and permanent 
forms but the results of long evolutionary pro- 
cesses determined by necessity or chance, tnon 
Paley’s argument was still further discredited. 
There appeared to be no more design in the prin- 
ciple of natural selection than * in the course which 
the wind blows.’ 1 

(6) But, while the Darwinian theory was sub- 
versive of the teleological argument in its popular 
form, which was deistie or rationalistically tneislic, 
it was not really anti-teleological in the Aristotelian 
and post-Kan tian sense. No doubt tho principle 
of natural selection is in itself fortuitous or non- 
teleological, aud that despite the teleological 
flavour of the terms 1 selection,' * fitness,' by which 
it is expressed; so that J. Ward, borrowing a 
'plain ’ term from Herbert Spencer, would describe 
the principle in mechanistic language as one of 
' equilibration.’ 4 Moreover, in the hands of ultra- 
Darwinians natural seleetion of random variations 
has been employed as an exclusive explanation of 
the modification and transformation of species, 
and, so employed, may be properly described as 
anti-teleological. But Darwin himself did not 
urgo natural selection as an exclusive principle. 
He recognized in evolution other factors besides, 
both non -teleological and teleological ; e.g., in the 
lost edition of the Origin of Species he makes a 

2 Microcosmus. Eng. tr.«, Edinburgh, 1804, vol. 1. p. xvl. 

9 The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin *, 8 vow., London, 
1887. 1. 309. 

S/6. 1.809. 

4 The Realm of Ends (Oxford Lectures ), Cambridge, 1911, p. 
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point of Haying that natural selection is * aided in 
on important manner by the inherited effects of 
the use and disuse of parts.’ 1 Ward contends 
that this, the Lamarckian factor, like the factors 
of sexual and human selection, is strictly teleo- 
logical in the sense that it presum>oses psychical 
activity, conscious or at least sentient, directed to 
the end of the satisfaction of needs or desires. 
Whether the Lamarckian is areal or supposititious 
factor in evolution is a point with which wc are 
not here concerned. It might be added, however, 
that the anti-Darwinian theories of evolution are 
more favourable to the teleological idea than the 
Darwinian and ultra-Darwinian theories: also 
t hat Darwin’s general theory of organic evolution, 
like the general cosmogonic theory of Kant and 
J^aplace, is being increasingly recognized as not 
inconsistent with an ultimate teleology, profounder, 
subtler, and less rationalistic than Palsy's. 

'Unload the noamon itnalf,’ saye Ward, 'la to be regarded oa a 
finite and fortuitoim variation persisting In an inimitable chaoa, 
wo must refer its orderliness and meaning to an lndwolling, 
Informing Life and Mind.' 3 

13. Lachclier. — In Merz's opinion Laclielier’s 
short tract, Du Fon dement de t induction* is *a 
corner-stone in the edifice of modern thought.’ 4 
Lachclier faces the problem of the contingent (or 
the collocation of tilings in space) which, along 
with that of tho discontinuous, is involved in the 
Lotzean formula, that * the things which surround 
us are the material in which, the laws of nature 
the forms through which, the world of values, or 
the Tdcals, are, or have to be, realized.’ 8 Follow- 
ing Cournot, ho took up into his philosophy the 
old distinction between nature passively conceived 
and nature hypostatized or taken actively ( natura 
naturata , natura naturans). The possibility of 
inductive reasoning rests, he says, on the recogni- 
tion of both these aspects of nature, which are 
complementary. From the one standpoint nature 
is a mechanical or serial unity in which tho ante- 
cedent determines the consequent ; from the other 
it is a teleological, systematic, or harmonious 
unity in which the whole determines the existence 
of the parts. Efficient causes and final causes are 
both needed in the inductive process. Nature is 
at once a science, for ever producing effects from 
causes, and &11 art, for ever setting about new 
inventions. As there is a principle of regularity 
in nature, so thoro is a principle also of harmony 
or order. The contrast of mechanism with tele- 
ology, as Dosanquet has put it, ( is rooted in the 
very nature of totality.’ 8 We shall see that this 

f ihilosonhical position of Lachclier has been fruit- 
ill in tue scientific investigation of the problem of 
universal teleology. 

III. Systematic . — A. Teleology in em- 
pirical description.— 1. Description, explana- 
tion, interpretation.-— («) In proceeding from the 
historical to tho systematic discussion, it will 
make for convenience of treatment to distinguish 
three aspects of teleology. Historically they have 
been closely associated, and it is impossible to 
separate them in any rigid fashion. They may be 
named, however, tho descriptive, the explanatory, 
and the interpretative. If one hesitates to set up 
the distinctions here implied, one hesitates more 
as to the terms hy which to designate them. For 
description, explanation, and interpretation are 
ill-dehncd terms in current usage, although— 
perhaps because— they circulate so freely in discus- 
sions of tho world anti its meaning. By descriptive 

1 P. mi, quoted by J. Ward, Naturalism and A gnosticism* 
(Gifford Lectures), 2 vols., London, 1006, 1. 280. 

* Naturalism and Agnosticism , I. 802. 

3 Paris, 1871. 

* Hist. 0 / European Thought , ill. 620. 

9 /ft. III. 616. 

® The Principle of individuality and Value (Gifford Lectures), 
London, 1012, p. 166. 


teleology we mean the teleology which answers 
at once to the definition of the concept of end or 
purpose and is immediately recognizable. It might 
t>e otherwise named as formal, empirical, or de 
facto teleology. By explanatory teleology we 
mean the teleology whioli is postulated in scientific 
theory in explanation of things, processes, and 
events. It might be otherwise named as met hodical 
or logical teleology. By interpretative toleology 
we mean the teleology which offers in philosophy 
and religion a spiritual interpretation of the world 
as a whole. It might bo otherwise named as 
speculative, ideal, or spiritual teleology. 

(6) It might be objocted in particular to this 
scheme that modern physio&l science leaves ex- 
planation to metaphysical philosophy and claims 
lor its formulas no more than descriptive validity. 
It concerns itself only with the question, * What is 
it?’, and hands over to metaphysics and religions 
philosophy the questions, * How came it to be ? *, 
and 1 Why came it to be?’ But it appears to us 
that physical science has been suffering in the last, 
generation from an excess of reactionary modesty. 
Behind its so-called descriptive formulations, which 
are brood generalizations, lie worlds of patient 
observation and experiment and a host of flashing 
inspirations ; and, if it does not tell us nil altout 
tho 1 How,* it tells us a great deal about it, and is 
richly entitled to the larger claim involved in the 
term 1 explanation.’ 

'It Is an Interesting point,' remarks J. Arthur Thomson, 
' that just about the time when physics began to proclaim em- 
phatically that its ofllco was to describe and not to explain, 
natural history in Darwin’s bands passed emphatically from 
description to historical explanation. 1 

For the rest, there is in any case august and 
already classical authority for a certain individual- 
ism in matters of terminology. 3 

a. Descriptive teleology.— (a) Teleology, in the 
sense of purposiveness or activity directed towards 
an end, is immediately recognizable in the ordinary 
work-a-day world. Conscious striving after ends, 
with adaptation of means to ends, is characteristic 
of human life. The concept of end or purpose is 
itself derived from observation of the human mind, 
and conative activity involving ends is central in 
human experience. But the idea of teleology is 
readily extended beyond the reference to conscious- 
ness. There is a teleology below consciousness, 
just as there is a teleology above consciousness. 

'Neither Christianity nor the coral reef,' save lJosanquct, 
1 were ever any dorian of the men or the insects who constructed 
thorn ; they lay altogether deeper in the roots of things.'® 

(A) As in human history teleology or purposivc- 
ness appears to be present in tho process, though 
the individual goes forth, like Abraham, not 
knowing whither I10 goes, so it is also in tho 
spheres of subconscious and unconscious life. 
Many biological processes show the appearance at 
least of purposiveness, and Kant was right in 
saying that we could not attain to the knowledge 
of living things except under the form of the teleo- 
logical judgment. The structure of the organism, 
the reciprocal relation of its parts ah both means 
and ends for each other, and its growth, in which 
it is at once continually self-produced and self- 
producing, all* Appeared to him to demand a teleo- 
logical explanation. It may bo that, as Kant’s 
critical philosophy forced him to admit, the teleo- 
logical principle is subjective and only regulative 
of knowledge. All wo have to say here is that 
the phenomena of organisnml life have been ex- 
plained both mechanistically and teleologically, 
but prirna facie they are susceptible to description 
in teleological terms. 

I The System of Animate Nature (i Gifford Lectures ), 2 vols., 
London, 1U20, i. 13. 

3 Of. C. 0, J. NVH 1 I 1 , Studies in the History of Natural 
Theology , Oxford, 1!Uf>, p. 6. 
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(c) Wlien we pass from organic to inorganio 
nature, we meet no longer with the appearance of 
purposiveness, because in inorganio nature there 
are, to the eyes of sight at least, no individual 
beings. Yet, if we were to indulge the 1 pathetic 
fallacy/ we should look even upon inorganic 
nature, the air, the sea, a rook, as responsive to 
our varying moods and thus as so far teleologically 
constituted. 

{d) But, if purposiveness may not be discerned 
in the inorganio world, it is recognizable in pro- 
ducts of art anti man’s device that are composed 
of inorganic elements. To our fancy a piece of 
machinery is often informed with life and purpose, 
like the machines in Samuel Butler’s satire of 
Erewhon , but the purposiveness resides not in the 
parts but in the processes they subserve. A 
machine, as Driescn 1 says, is distinguished from 
other human * artefacts r as being made for pro- 
cesses. It is, as it were, the depository of a 
purpose. That is why the comparison of the world 
to a machine in the old natural theology, as by 
Cleanthes in Hume’s Dialogues, is apt enough, 
especially when the Deity is deistically conceived 
as purely transcendent. On the other hand, it is 
also the reason why the comparison is inept from 
the standpoint of materialism or naturalism, and 
why from such a standpoint mechanism as applied 
to the world is not a particularly happy term. 

(e) Nor should it be forgotten that under 
descriptive teleology may be included the 
recognition of order, beauty, and adaptations in 
nature as a whole. These things are upon that 
empirical level of reality which has been attained 
by the unreflective processes of common sense, and 
are consequently appreciated by all; and they 
form the sufficient basis of the traditional argu- 
ment from design. For order, beauty, adaptation, 
all speak the language of teleology. 

3 . The argument from design.-— The argument 
classically expounded in the ancient world by the 
Stoic Lucilius Balbus in Cicero’s de Natura Deontm , 
and in the modern world by Paley in his Natural 
Theology , is doubtless made more impressive, but 
is not essentially strengthened, by the multiplica- 
tion of curious instances of extrinsic and intrinsic 
adaptation derived from the scientific order of 
nature. It is sufficiently based, as already said, on 
the fact of the empirical order. As an in tegral part, 
nay the very marrow and substance, of the old 
natural theology of Paley and the Bridgewater 
Treatises, the argument is liable to criticism for 
its deistic flavour, its hedonism, its antiquated pre- 
evolutionary science, its old-fashioned teleology ; 
and apart from its limiting historical associations 
it is liable, as Hume and Kant made it abundantly 
dear, to the charge of being essentially fallacious. 
In inferring divine purposeful agency from the 
ideological appearance of nature, it is guilty, as 
the logicians would say, of the fallacy of tran- 
scendent inference. Obviously it must be restated 
in a profounder way, if it is to retain validity. 
The essence of the argument, says R. Flint , 1 is 
that order implies intelligence. It is an argument 
not from but to design, and it is only to be re- 
garded as part of a great cumulative argument. 
G. T. Ladd • admits that the argument is properly 
an argument from universal order, and he is careful 
to say that it implies the validity of the ontological 
argument. From the ‘orderly totality’ of the 
universe he would postulate a world -ground con- 
ceived of as absolute will and intelligence. But 
the 'plain man,' with his eye only upon the 
empirical order, uses the argument without hesita- 
tion or logical scruple. When his mind beholds 

1 The Hist, and Theory of Vitalism , p. 4. 

* Theism*, p. 1S1 ff. ; cf. also Agnosticism ( Otroall Leeture ), 
Edinburgh, 1008, pp. 182-184. 

* The Philosophy of Religion, 2 vols., London, 1006, ii. 60 ff. 


the chain of causes ‘confederate and linked 
together, it must needs fly to Providence and 
Deity.’ 1 Nor need the man of science, with his 
deeper appreciation of nature’s order, be hesitant 
to follow the ‘ plain man.’ 

'The Logos,' says J. Arthur Thomson, 'Is at the core of our 

S item, implicit In the nebula, as now in the dewdrop. It 
pt for the most part through the evolution of plants and 
ooral-like animals, whose dream-smiles are a joy for ever. It 
slept as the child sleeps before birth. It became more and 
more awake among higher animals,— feeling and knowing and 
willing. It became articulate in eelf-oonsoious Man,— and not 
least in his science.' * 

'There is . . . something/ says D'Arcy W. Thompson, 'that 
is the order of the cosmos and the beauty of the world, that 
lives in all things living, and dwells in the mind and soul of 
man. . . . You may call it Entelechy, you may call it the 
Harmony of the world ; you may call it the Stan vital , you 
may oall it the Breath of Life. Or yon may oall it, as it is called 
in the Story-book of Creation, and in the hearts of men— you 
may call it the Spirit of God.'* 

B. Teleology in scientific explanation.- 
I. Cosmology.— (I) Mechanical explanation. —The 
teleological appearance of nature and the forms of 
life, considered above, has set a problem which 
science no more than philosophy can afford to 
ignore. In cosmology, however, narrowly inter- 
preted as the science of inorganic nature, teleology 
is not required as a principle of explanation, 
whether the cosmos be considered in the spatial or 
in the temporal reference, i.e. from the standpoint 
of cosmography or from that of cosmogony. The 
inorganic world is not teleological, for physical 
science at least, in the sense of exhibiting im- 
manent purposiveness. In its formulations of the 
things and processes of the inorganio world science 
employs only the mechanistic terms of kinematics, 
mechanics, physics, and chemistry; and it has 
amply vindicated its right to employ mechanistic 
terms exclusively in this sphere. Whether it may 
also do so in the spheres of biology, psychology, 
and sociology is another question. But in cosmo- 
logy it has no use for the category of end or 
purpose, or for that matter for the categories of 
cause and substance, but assumes the working 
only of the non-spontanoous, the automatic, the 
mechanistic. It may possibly be that such real 
categories as substance and cause (whether efficient 
or final) are, in Mach’s phrase, tinctured with 
1 fetishism,’ but the exact sciences as such are by 
no means committed to a materialistic or natural- 
istic standpoint. Materialism and naturalism arc 
ultimate positions, and scientific explanation is 
not necessarily that ultimate explanation whioh 
we would include under the term ' interpretation.’ 
In point of fact, exact science increasingly recog- 
nizes the abstract and artificial quality of its 
explanations, as it realizes increasingly the dis- 
tinction between conceptual formulation and per- 
ceptual reality. Its formulas have been variously 
characterized as symbols or counterfoils of reality, 
as a kind of conceptual shorthand, as economics of 
thought, as convenient hypothetical summations, 
or, in J. Royco’s favourite metaphor, as the ledger 
entries and balances of a particular method of 
book-keeping. It is open to science, as he truly 
remarks, to enter its acoonnts by other methoas 
of book-keeping. 4 Gravitation, e.g,, may yet be 
explained as a mere appearance of some more 
genuine process of nature. 

(2) Collocation*.— In view of the foregoing, we 
may allow that mechanical explanation, it abstract 
and hypothetical, reigns supreme and alone in the 
physical domain. while therefore Chalmers 
strengthened the case for physico-theology by 
reviving the Cartesian distinction between the 

l Bacon, Essays, xvL, 'Of Atheism.’ 

* The System of Animate Nature, li. 687. 

* Life and Finite Individuality (two symposia of (he Aristo- 
telian Society), London, 1918, p. 64. 

4 The World and the Individual (Gifford Lectures), 2nd ser., 
Now York, 1001, p. 216. 
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laws and the dispositions or collocations of matter, 
he plaoed his argument in jeopardy when he said 
that * the main evidence for a Divinity lies, not 
in the laws of matter, but in the collocations.’ 1 
'But what would become of this main evidence 
for a Divinity,' remarks J. Ward, * 1 if the laws 
of matter themselves explained its collocations?’ 
Yet, although science has been gathering the col- 
locations within the mechanism of nature, the 

{ iroblem of order still remains. As in the bio- 
ogical sphere, so in the cosmological there is an 
ultimate collocation or configuration to be acknow- 
ledged which natural laws cannot explain. Says 
L. J. Henderson : 


'The forme and etatoe and quantities of matter and energy 
in the nebula determine the resulting solar system.' 8 

So that we may aflirm that the nniverso possesses 
an original teleological character. 

(3) Fitness of the environment, —(a) But Is it possible to 
discover an explanation of the order of nature beyond the laws 
of nature's uniformity? Henderson thinks positive thought 
has found a due. He points out that, if the soientiflo or 
mechanistic origin of the natural order is to be explained, it 
must be through principles that account not merely for the 
general character of orderliness In the phenomena of nature 
and the products of evolution, but also for that radical or 
fundamental diversity which Herbert Spencer declared neces- 
sary to the evolutionary process. Such principles, clearly, arc 
to be sought not so much in the laws of nature as in the 
properties of matter. Accordingly Henderson has investigated 
the properties of the elements hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen, 
and of their compounds water and carbon dioxide, which have 
been the ohlef factors in both geological and organic evolution. 
These properties are found to constitute a unique group of 
singular physical and chemical characteristics, so that they 
are maxima or the fittest possible for organic life ; e.g .-~ to 
take the compounds, which are the primary constituents of 
the environment -the solvent action of water is greater than 
the solvent action of any other liquid, and the solubility of 
carbon dioxide in water is such that it must always bo evenly 
distributed between the atmosphere and aqueous liquids. Or— 
to take the elements themselves— hydrogon, carbon, and oxygen 
possess the greatest number of compounds and enter into the 
greatest number of reactions, involving the greatest trans- 
formations of energy known to the chemist. Further (and 
here a teleological consideration appears), the aforesaid unique 
ensemble of properties is uniquely favourable to the existence 
of systems— of which the world of physics and chemistry con- 
sists— of numerous, diverse, stable systems. In fitness for 
systems no other elements and compounds even approach 
hydrogen, carbon and oxygen, water and carbon dioxide. In 
short, the arrangement of tho properties of matter among the 
elements mokes the diversity of the evolutionary process 
possible. 

(ft) It is Henderson's opinion, following up these results of 
physico-chemical research, that, as according to the law of pro- 
babilities the connexion between the properties and the process 
cannot be due to mere contingency, the properties can only 
be regarded as a preparation for the process, or, in other words, 
as resembling adaptation. There must he a functional relation- 
ship between them— something like that known to physiology— 
which must be described as teleologioal. How otherwise can 
we express the fact that the collocation of properties unac- 
. countably precedes that to which they are unquestionably 
related? Just as biological organization is teleological and 
non-meohanlcal, so with the connexion between the properties 
of hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen and the process of evolution. 
This is the positive contribution Henderson has to offer towards 
the vast problem of the contingent set for natural science by 
Lots* and iAoheller, and it goos to strengthen the philosophical 
position that mechanism and teleology are both at the founda- 
tion of the natural order.* 


2 . Biology. — (1) Evolution. — (a) The term 
' evolution T (a.v.) is itself teleological in its primary 
meaning, ana denotes more than mechanistic pro- 
cess ; but it is possible that the mechanistio (i.e. 
physico-chemical) explanation of biological descent 
may be found sufficient in natural science. Pos- 
sibly the evolutionary process is mechanistically 
determined through ana through by natural selec- 
tion interpreted as non - teleological (whether 
working upon so-called fortuitous variations or 
upon variations themselves subject to the law of 
probability), or by natural selection supplemented 
by other non-teleological factors, perhaps by some 

l On the Pomr , Wisdom , and Goodness of God, 1. 20. note. 

> Naturalism and Agnosticism, 1. 47. 

* Fitness of the Environment, p. 801. 

* Of. Fitness of the Environment , Order of Nature, Philo 
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non-teleological faotor yot to be discovered. On 
tho other hand, we have seen that Darwin did not 
regard natural selection as exclusive of teleological 
factors, and it may well be that the psychical 
principles of self-eonscrvation and subjective 
selection, on which J. Ward would lay stress, are 
required to give natural selection a point (Tappui. 1 


(ft) It in a searching test of the sufficiency of mechanistic 
explanation that II. Bergson in the rOle of biologist promises. 
If It could be proved, he says, that life may manufacture the 
like apparatus, by unlike means, on divergent lines of evolution, 
then pure mechanism would l>e refutable and finality in a 
certain sense so far demonstrable. Accordingly he examines 
the evolutionary hypothesis in tho two forms of it that have 
emerged from the welter of biological controversy slnco 
Darwin's time. lie puts it to neo-Darwinism and neo-Lamarck- 
ism alike, What is the explanation of the structural analogy 
between the eye of a vertebrate and that of a molluso like the 
common pectun?* It appears impossible on neo-Darwinian 
principles, which enter readily into a mechanistic philosophy 
of life, to account for the production of the same effect by two 
ditferent accumulations of un enormous number of small causes, 
whether the possibility be urged, os by the stricter Darwinists, 
on the thoory of insensible accidental variations or, as by de 
Vries, on the theory of sudden and simultaneous variations or, 
as by Elmer, on the theory that assigns a direct rather than an 
indirect influence to the environment, explaining the evolution 
of tho various organs by a kind of mechanical composition of 
the external with the internal forces. To account for the con- 
vergence of effects we must appeal, continues Bergson, to some 
inner directing principle. Here Bergson’s sympathy with the 
□eo-vitalism of Driesoh and Reinke appears, though he is more 
interested in their critical work than in thoir constructions. 
Turning to neo-Lamarokism, which explains variations not as 
accidental or determined but as springing from the effort of the 
living being to adapt itself to the environment, he declares it to 
be the only form of the later evolutionism capable of admitting, 
as it actually does with Cope, 1 an Internal and psychological 
principle of development.’ 8 Wcisinann has shown, however, 
that the Lamarckian hereditary transmission of acquired char- 
acteristics is at most the exception and not the rule. How 
then may an organ such os the eye be developed? Is not tho 
organic effort a deeper and more psychological thing than any 
neo-Lamarokian supposes? So Bergson returns to his specula- 
tive theory of life. He finds the fundamental cause of varia- 
tions that accumulate and create new species, in the trans- 
mission of the Alan vital from one generation of germs to the 
next through the developed organisms which bridge the interval 
between the generations. Life does not proceed by the associa- 
tion and addition of elements, which u the falBe anthropo- 
morphic view both of mechanism and of flnallsm. Life proceeds 
by dissociation and division. It starts with a direction or 
tendency no doubt, and is In this sense flnalistio, but we cannot 
foretell now and where it will end. 


(2) Mechanism and vitalism.— (a) Leaving gene- 
tic considerations, we find ourselves still pursued 
by the mechanistic hypothesis, which affirms 
living matter ’ to be completely describablo as a 
physico - chemical system, and organization and 
regulation — those distinguishing marks of living 
bodies — to be conceivable in physico- chemical 
terms. But it is also maintained as against thiB 
that the way of physico-chemical analysis and 
synthesis yields but an abstract product falling 
snort of what answers to that t me cf ensemble which 
Comte advocated in the study of the living. 

(6) Mechanistic theory in biology may be said 
to follow two main types, so far as regards the 
^relation to teleology. Sometimes it has no traffic 
with teleology at all, and is still afflicted with 
what von Baer called ' teleophohia,* in its jealousy 
for the mechanical explanation. Sometimes again 
— and this represents the predominant tendency— 
it finds room for the teleological view, re-affirming 
in fact the Aristotelian doctrine of the internal 
teleology of the living thing, which is its self- 
regulation. 

(c) But, with tho more synthetic method in- 
volved in this type of mechanistic theory, vitalism 
has appeared once again in the history of biological 
theory, if in subtler and more elusive forms. Tho 
difference between the prevalent mechanistic theory 
and the vitalistio hypothesis may be expressed in 
tho distinction due to Driesch between statical 


1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, I. liOO. 

2 V Evolution ertatnee, Paris, 1907, Eng. tr., London, 1911, 
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and dynamical teleology. 1 Whereas in statical 
teleology the processes of life are judged to be 
purposive in virtue of a given machine- like order 
or form underlying them, in dynamical teleology 
it is in virtue of their possession of a peculiar 
autonomy; and dynamical teleology leads, as 
Driesoh thinks, to some form of vitalism. We 
supposo L. J. Henderson, who is a mechanist, 
might then be also named a statical teleologist; 
for, while on the whole persuaded that organiza- 
tion (the central issue between the mechanism 
and vitalism of to-day) is capable of explanation— 
though not as vet explained— in physico-chemical 
terms, he is also persuaded that the teleological 
concept of organization, if to be found also in 
sociology and in the meteorological cycle, is a 
necessary biological category, and that a mech- 
anistic physiology is at fault in not recognizing 
this. 2 But, though he thus believes with Driesoh 
in teleology as an irreducible peculiarity 1 of 
vital phenomena, he is not a dynamical teleologist 
in the neo-vitalist sense. He might allow that 
organisms, like machines, are inert embodiments 
of purposiveness; he would not allow that they 
are actuated by purposiveness. 

(d) The anti-mechanists also fall into two main 
groups. In the lint are the neo- vital ists, of whom 
Driesch is the most prominent representative. 
They contend that biological processes aro not 
properly explicable as physico-clumuGal processes 
within the living matter of the organism, but that 
some non-physical principle (like Driesch’s en- 
telechy or unifying causality) impresses itself 
upon those processes, to suspend, regulate, or 
control the physical and chemical reactions. 
With such a principle at work, the outcome of 
events, experimentally considered at least, is no 
longer determinate and unequivocal. Bergson’s 
tla% vital is such another non-pcrceptual deter- 
miner. Now, as Bergson realizes, 2 the contention 
of neo-vitalism is relevant and weighty on the 
critical side, but on its positive side is beset with 
difficulties. Even granted the existence of the 
mysterious non-mechanical semi-psychical entity 
postulated in the theory, it is impossible to say 
where and how it works in the biological processes. 
In recent constructions, no doubt, there is none of 
the crudity ridiculed by Molifcre in the older 
vitalism when he declared the cause of sleep to be 
the ‘ dormitive virtue * (which reminds one of the 
Johnsonian legend that the ribise of wheels was 
once attributed by the learned doctor to the 
strepituosity of circumrotatory motion). All the 
same the conception of neo-vitalism remains 
mystical in quality, and biological science is re- 
luctant to entertain it. An entity such as Driesch 
formulates, which is neither an energy nor a 
material substance but an agent sui generis, non- 
spatial, albeit acting into space, non-material, but 
logically belonging to nature, may have a strange 
fascination for the metaphysician, but will hardly 
retain a place for itself in the world of scientific 
explanation. We are assured, moreover, that the 
second law of thermo-dynamics, which entelechy 
is said to be capable of suspending, will hold even 
in the obscure cosos in morphology on which 
Driesch founds his theory. 4 We ure also assured 
that the non-physical something which is supposed 
to intervene in physical and chemical processes 
is invariably dependent upon the existence of 
physical and chemical conditions, yet it is not 
explained what part these conditions play in 

i The History and Theory of Vitalism , p. 6 ; of. also The 
Seisnee and Philosophy qf the Organism (<H0bi'4 Lectures), 
Edinburgh, 1906, il. 185 f. 

• Philosophical Review , vol. xxvil. no. 0 [1918], p. 675 f. 

* Creative Evolution, p. 44, note. 

4U J. Henderson, in Philosophical Iicoino, xxvli. no. 0, 
p. 674. 


bringing about the actual results. 1 Vitalism sets 
itself a hard task indeed in seeking to steer be- 
tween the Scylla and Charybdis of the mechanieal 
and metaphysical explanations. 2 

(3) Biologism.— (a) Even &s a scientific hypo- 
thesis neo-vitalism appears already on the way to 
occupy an intermediate jHxdtion. The issue now 
seems to lie between some kind of mechanism and 
a form of teleological theory even more anti- 
mechanistio than neo-vitalism. For want of a 
better name, the theory may be called 4 biologism.’ 
It is the biological as distinguished from the 
mechanical theory of life. It is vitalistic in a sense, 
for it regards it as impossible to conceive distinct- 
ively biological phenomena in physical and chemi- 
cal terms. For it the autonomy of life is more 
than a statical conception involving a teleological 
and non-mechanical relationship between mechani- 
cal things and processes. The autonomy of life is 
a dynamical conception, involving a dynamical 
teleology. But it is the living organism itself, and 
not some directive force within it, as in properly 
vitalistic theory, that is dominant in organic 
activity. Tho organism exists as such, ana its 
structure and activities are the expression of its 
existence. 


(6) Here, as is claimed by J. 8. Haldane, 3 a protagonist of tho 
biological theory of life, wo havo a good working hypothesis, 
necessary to biologists, and capable of overcoming the failures 
of the physico-chemical conception, biology, no urges, is 
something very different from physico-chemistry applied to 
life. Its phenomena differ, not merely iu complexity but also 
in kind, from physico-chemical phenomena. Although physico- 
chemistry has much to teach us concerning the origin and 
destiny of the material and energy in the body, it fails to 
throw light upon the apparently teleological ordering of that 
material and energy. The inadequacy of the physico-chemical 
explanation appears when we enter into the deeper problems 
of the organism’s activity, not to say fundamental problems, 
such as reproduction and heredity. Animal heat, respiration, 
circulation— to bake these examples from physiology- all con- 
tain teleological (i.tf. physiological) elements that do not yield 
to physico-chemical analysis. Life is a unity of structure, en- 
vironment, and activity, and is not resolvable into mechanism. 
Separate a living pari from its environment, or suspend its 
activity, and you alter it completely. What therefore matter 
and energy are to physics, or tne atom to chomistry, the living 
organism is to biology. 

(c) Haldane is further of opinion that, inconsistent with each 
other as are the biological and ordinary physico-chemical 
theories of life (so that personally he would as soon go back to 
the mythology of his Saxon forefathers as to the mechanistic 
physiology), a common meeting-ground between biology and 
physioo-chemistry will yet lie discovered. That will mean, 
however, not a reduction of the organic to the inorganic, but 
the inclusion of the iuorgauio within the domain of biology .4 
In such an opinion the contrast between the principles of 
mechanism and biologism is sharply revealed, but with it we 
seem to be carried beyond the universe of discourse of natural 
science. 

(d) It appears to us that in their bearing upon 
scientific explanation the differences between tho 
mechanist or statical teleologist and the biologist 
or dynamical teleologist (if we may wrest Dricsch’s 
terms to our own use) is not so very radical after 
all. It is significant that Henderson accepts the 
mechanistic hypothesis as upon the whole most con- 
sistent with tne evidence, 0 and that Haldane 
advocates the biological hypothesis on account of 
the unsatisf&ctoriness of the ordinary mechanistic 
($.e. physico-chemical) explanation. 0 They both 
accept the principle of organic anbonomy, and are 
good Aristotelians (as indeed Driesch is also), and 
possibly they would unite upon the formula: 
7 Not mechanism or vitalism, but mechanism ami 
teleology.* This is a thesis admirably supported 

1 J. 8. Haldane. The Eno Physiology, l<oudnti, lfll!l, p. 137. 

2 Of. It. Eucken, Main Currents of Miulsrn Thought, Kng. 
tr., London, 1:U2, p. 131. 

3 The Neio Physiology, p. 48; of. also Mechanism , Life, and 
Personality, London, 1018, Organism and Environment, New 
Haven, London and Oxford, 1017, Life and finite Individu- 
ality (Two Symposia), London, 1018. 

4 The New Phyiwmgy, p. 10 ; Mechanism, Life, and Per- 
sonality, p. 100. 

4 Philosophical Review, vol. xxvil. no. 0, p. 670. 

« The New Physiology, \\ 40. 
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by K. F. Alfred Hournlo, 1 who would make tho 
particular point that in biology teleology not only 
is compatible with mechanism but is ' logically 
dominant 1 over it. Teleological terms are required, 
be says, not as substitutes for physico-chemical 
terms but to express the dominanny of the struc- 
tures and processes of life, which— us he goes on 
to say— cannot bo reduced to exclusively physico- 
chemical terms without disregard of the difference, 
on which Bergson insists so strikingly! between 
the living and the dead. 

(0 In un inlinmte and eloquent discussion of moobanism and 
vitullnm J. Arthur Thomson * makes it abundantly clear that 
biologism ts at present uo more than a descriptive or methodo- 
logical theory. It distinguishes itself from mechanism in 
demanding ultra-mechanical categories, but what these cate- 
gories should be is not as yet determinate. He himself de- 
scribes the organism in Dergsonian language as 'a historic 
being which has traded with time, and has enreglstered within 
itself past experiences and experiments, and which has ever its 
amative bow bent towards the future.'* Uositating to inter- 
polate with Drlusch and the positive vitalists a new agency or 
directive activity, he is content to say that the organism reveals 
new aspects of reality, transcending theoretically mechanioal 
formulation. 

3. Psychology.— (1) Body and mind.— [a] If the 
teleological standpoint is required in the scientific 
explanation of the world of organic nature, it is 
also required in respoct of the world of mind or 
consciousness. The world of mind is tho native 
sphere of purposive activity, and only a very abstract 
view of it can dispense with teleological categories. 
According to W. It. Sorley's 4 analysis, the contrast 
between a purely mechanical and a purposive sy stem 
lies in tins, that, although purpose is consistent 
with the law of causation ana the principle of the 
conservation of energy, yet as the result of a pur- 
pose or mental idea there is a liberation of energy 
passing from tho potential to the kinetic form, and 
the same purpose may also control, non -mechani- 
cally, the direction of the movement. Therefore 
it is not to account completely for the activity of n 
purposive system to describe it in merely mechan- 
istic terms. When this position is challenged (as 
it is in psychology as well as in biology), as nob 
lilting into the mechanistic hypothesis, tlie discus- 
sion passes inevitably into the speculative sphere. 

(6) In psychology the median intio position founds upon tho 
Cartesian law of psycho-physical parallelism, which represents 
the relation between brain-processes and psychical changes as 
one not tif interaction but of concomitance, and it usually takes 
the form of the parallel inti c hypothesis known us conscious 
automatism or psychical epiphenomwiulium (llegleiterschcin- 
win), in which inner or conscious states are accounted for as 
collateral products of the physical phenomena. On such prin- 
ciples as are embodied in this form of psycho-physical parallel- 
ism, the appearance of purpose or ideal direction is an illusion, 
and tliu consciousness of purpose either belongs to a different 
order or level of reality or is simply a result or effect, however 
vague, shadowy, impalpable, of the neural organization. On 
the first alternative, every neurosis has its psychosis, bat they 
cannot affect each other. On the second alternative, every 
neurosis has its psychosis, but the neurosis cannot react even 
a very little upon the psychosis. Either, thon, the mechanical 
theory does not apply to consciousness or the principle of the 
conservation of energy breaks down. The mechanisL must 
either give up his case or overthrow the foundations of his 
faith. If this line of argument laid down hy J. Ward ® bo valid, 
then we are free to turn from the mechanistic hyjiothesig to ono 
that allows full value to the teleological appearance of conscious 
life, say, the animistic theory which has so long persisted in 
humau thought and for which W. McDougall • nos mado out 
so strong a case in recent times, or the double-aspect thoory 
with which tho name of 0. Lloyd Morgan 1 may be associated, 
and which J. Arthur Thomson favours as in line with his bio- 
logical contention, largely based on a study of behaviour, that 
the organism is a psycho-physical unity.® 

(2) PsyeholoffisM. {a) But the working scientist 
need not commit himself to any speculative position 
on the problem of the relation lmtwmi what wo 

1 Philosophical ticcutw, veil, xxvil. no. <1, p. (j^y (T. 

* The System of Animate Mature, vol. i. lent. v. 

»/6. i. 100. 

4 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society , 83rd session, 1011- 
12. p. 216 ff. 

* Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. 11. pt. Hi. 

* Body and Mind , London, 1911. 

ISeientia, xvlil. fl015Jl-lfi. 

8 The System of Animate Nature, lect. vii., cap. p. 247 fT. 


call body and what wo call mind. If he it* of 
opinion that psychology is more than physiology, 
as biology is mure than pliysico-clicmislry, lie can 
at least affirm a desonptivo or methodological 
‘ psychologism,’ transcending merely biological 
concepts and claiming teleological categories of its 
own, exclusive and irreducible. A merely physio- 
logical psychology, avers J. S. Haldane, is as 
inadequate as a mechanical physiology. A exm- 
scious organism, which reacts not only in space hub 
also in tune, and in its temporal reactions joins 
itself at once to tho actual past and the poten- 
tial future, shows itself to he more than a mere 
organism, such as we commonly regard a plant as 
being. Thu relation to its environment, which is 
established through perception and volition, is no 
mere external relation, as in tho case of a more 
organism. There is a real connexion between the 
external world and the internal organic world. 
The environment is 'teleologically determined ’ 
by our organic needs, and but for this ‘ teleologi- 
cal determinism ’ tho world of our conscious experi- 
ence would lack unity and coherence. To disre- 
gard therefore the psychological aspect of living 
things, especially human beings, and to describe 
their behaviour m other than psychological terms 
is to deal unduly in abstractions. 1 

(b) It we may extend a remark of J. Arthur Thomson ,* in 
which this kluu of the autonomy both of biology and of psycho- 
logy is summed up, there is not one Nciunce of nature but 
several. There is the physical order of nuturu— the inorgania 
world— where luediuiiisiu is dominant (always oil the assump- 
tion, us W. K. Sorley* reminds uh, that qualitative differunoi-M 
arc really reducible to quantitative differences of molecular and 
infm-molccular structure). There is the vitid order of nature 
—the world of organisms— whore mechanism is in logical sub- 
ordination to teleology ; and there is the psychical order of 
nature- tho world of mind— where nurimse is dominant. In 
biology tho primacy of the biological standpoint, and in psy- 
chology tho primacy of the psychological standpoint, is to be 
maintained. 

(3) Discontinuity.— It may bo thought that din- 
continuity of the categories makes against a unified 
theory of nature, such as mechanism oilers. But 
a unified theory of nature does not require, Hays 
HocrnlA, 1 the reduction of ail universal* to one 
kind, or the restriction of all variables to ono type 
of values,’ but may bo achieved by 1 the correlation 
of different types or groups or levels of phenomena.’ 4 
It is such a correlation, or cumulative integration, 
that is here supported. Nor need exception to it 
he taken in the name of ultimate or metaphysical 
unity. The categories of mechanism, life, and 
mind, which are fundamental hypotheses of natural 
science, are, in the wider view of philosophy, only 
provisional. It is possible, as J. 8. Haldane has 
liinted, that the principle of continuity may yet be 
amply vindicated even in the scientific order of 
nature, and that without surrender to the median- 
istio hypothesis. From his own standpoint of 
philosophical idealism lie can say that the cate- 
gories are the forms which the riches of the spiritual 
world assume in their progress towards the truly 
real. 8 

4. Sociology.— (1) Two functions of psychology. 
—A. E. Taylor 8 speaks of two functions of psycho 
logy. The first, which h* nob its proper function 
but which it exercises 1 pending the majority of 
cerebral physiology,’ is to set forth mental pro- 
cesses an mechanical uniformities of sequence. 
Tim other function is to treat of purposive activi- 
ties and adjustments, and thereby to afford a 
suitable terminology for the .sociological sriciinw, 
and in particular ethics and history. Apart from 

1 Mechanism , Life, and Personality, p. Ill If. 

5 hUrod. to Science, London, Ml, p. lift; of. .d*n fid iv. 
[Ml], x. 11912 J. 

3 Moral Values and the Idea of God ( Gifford Lectures), 
Cambridge, 191H, p. 407. 

4 Philosophical Review, voL xxvil. no. 0, p. 611. 

* The New Physiology, p. tr»«. 

8 Elements of Metaphysics, London, 1908, p. 890. 
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the teleological symbols supplied by psychology, 
ethical appreciation and historical interpretation 
would be impossible. With this remark lot us 
pass to the consideration of the teleological method 
m ethics and history. 

(2) Ethics .—' The teleological standpoint has its 
place in ethical theory, just as teleological symbol- 
ism necessarily enters into the appreciation of 
conduct* Among the possible divisions of ethical 
theories a fundamental one is into the teleological 
and the formal or jural. In the first case the 
moral standard is represented by the idea of good 
or value, in the second by that of duty or right. 
The teleological theory, which is found, in Greek 
philosophy, takes the form either of hedonism or, 
os F. Paulsen, 1 * borrowing an Aristotelian term, 
phrases it, of * energising With Aristotle as with 
Plato the ethical ena or ideal was the good person- 
ally realized in social relations as the actualization 
or full fruition of human powers and capacities. 
In modern ethical theory both the hedonistic and 
energistic forms of the teleological method have 
been revived. The formal or jural method is older 
than the other, as attaching itself to the legalistic 
stage of religion. Through Judaism it entered 
into theological ethics, and it received classical 
exposition at the hands of Kant, the fundamental 
idea of whose ethics is the original mental principle 
of the good will. As against a Kantian formalism 
and in favour of the teleological standpoint in 
ethical theory, it has often been urged that norms 
and motives of action are not abstract and tran- 
scendental principles but, as psychology and history 
teach ns, generalized rules of the will which grow 
out of individual and social experience, and their 
value consists not in defining but in their power of 
promoting the ethical end. 8 

(3) History. — (a) The teleological principle has 
also been applied to the interpretation of the pro- 
cess of history. As we have already noticed, a 
teleological view of history took shape under the 
influence of Christianity, receiving various ex- 
pression in Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, hut 
It was not until Lessing and Herder, or rather not 
until Hegel, that history was reflectively and 
intimately treated in the light of the Aristotelian 
principles of continuity and development. 

(6) We may distinguish in this connexion three types of 
historical theory. J. S. Mill recognized the principle of con- 
tinuity, but in his 'inverse deductive* method he applied to 
historical development the atomizing, mechanizing principles 
of Democritus and Descartes, treating history os a kind of 
social dynamics, human motives and actions os causes and 
effects, and the course of events as a rigorously determined 
sequence. Against this view it may be maintained that the 
hypothesis of mechanical causation is irrelevant in the sphere 
of history and of sociology In general, as in the sphere of 
psychology in its most characteristic aspect. Psychical events 
are not duly appreciated by means of auhpersoual categories. 
A similar criticism is applicable to Herbert Spencer's theory of 
history. Although Spencer, here following Comte, applies the 
idea of organic or super-organic evolution to the interpretation 
of the historical process, he never really breaks with the convic- 
tion— ‘ fixed probably in his mind,* says J. T. Men, 'through his 
engineering education'*— that change and progress in society, 
as In nature and mind, are explicable on mechanical principles. 

( 0 ) The eeoond type of historical theory 1 b represented by 
Hegel himself, for whom the course of evonts is a continuity! 
not of meohanical causation but of evolutionary development. 
It is still a rigidly determined movement, but it is teleologically 
conceived, the end dominating the process. 'As the germ 
oarrieB within Itself the whole naturo of tho tree, the flavour 
and the form of the fruits, so the first vestiges of mind virtually 
oontain tho whole history.'* The history of society is for 
Hegel the necessary evolution of the immanent Idea, and the 
prooess la fixed in all its stages. Through human interests and 
actions the final purpose of history is carried out, hut the 
purpose itself — such is the absolute cunning of rcuson— is 
beyond and external to human interests and actions.^ 

1 Introd. to Philosophy, Eng. t.r., London, 1896, n. *21. 

* Of. G. Galloway, The Principles of Religious Deeelopme.nt, 

London, 1900. p. 236 ff. 

* Hist, of European Thought, iv. 619, note. 

* Philosophie der GeHchir.hU>., ed. 1848, p. 21, quoted Ijj 

Galloway, p. 6. 

* Cf. J. Ward, Realm of End*, p. 149. 


(d) It may be objected to this organlo view that, in so 
generalizing the conception of historical development, it does 
not bring out its true nature as a process of interaction between 
conscious and self-conscious minds. Nor does it appear to offer 
a true rationale of human progress. A bettor explanation of 
the historical prooess, in our judgment, is implied in the words 
of G. Galloway, who, following Siebeck, says: 'Progress Is the 
spiritual vocation of humanity : it is a task whion it sets to 
itself, notan inherent necessity of its constitution. The-. . . 
ideal is freely pursued, and what ought to be is never that 
whicli perforce must be.’ 1 In other words, the organic view is 
to be replaced by the historical or spiritual view, Tn which the 
freedom of human personality is more dearly Acknowledged.* 

(e) The fuller justification of such a position must lie in the 
metaphysical sphere, It may be here observed that the third 
type of historical theory might be distinguished from the others 
as teleological indeterminism. In it development is acknow- 
ledged to be epigenetic or, In Wundt's phrase, creatively 
ByuXhutic, whereas in tho teleological and meohanical determin- 
isms above named development is the necessary effect, as it 
were, of an attraction from before or an Impulsion from behind, 
of a vis afronte or a vis a tergo. 

if) It may be also observed that teleological in- 
determinism in the theory of historical science 
naturally leads in metaphysics to a form of spiritual 
pluralism ( q.v .), that teleological determinism 
makes a ready alliance with pantheism, and that 
mechanical determinism is at home in a natural- 
istic or positivistic setting. Yet it is not without 
significance that in J. 0 . Mill a survival of the 
deistic tendency of thought is to be found. For it 
may be not unjustly Haul that deism, as a dogmatic 
or theological position, with its shallow rational- 
izing of religion and its mechanical conception 
of tne relation of God to tho world, largely pro- 
moted what J. Koyce calls the ' mechanistic dogma * 
of our time. An ‘absentee God* may be dono 
without, so long as the mechanism of tiie universe 
keeps going. At any rate naturalism, deism, 
pantheism, and pluralism will meet us as we pass 
from the world of scientific explanation into that 
of philosophical and religious interpretation. 

C. Teleology in spiritual interpretation. 
— 1 . Universal teleology.— As we view the world 
in its totality and seek to discover its meaning, wo 

} )&ss from empirical description and scientific or 
ogioal explanation to spiritual, i.e. philosophical 
and religious, interpretation. Hero we are face to 
face with the metaphysical aspect of teleology, 
which is the aspect it has chiefly presented in 
history. The need of a philosophical interpreta- 
tion of the world has always been more or less 
consciously realized, and in recent years there has 
been a renewal of interest in the deeper problems 
of nature, mind, and spirit. Philosophy and 
religion alike welcome tho tendency among natural 
Hcientists to make incursions into what science 
lias for long regarded as the ‘foreign field* of 
metaphysics— a tendency begotten of the increasing 
recognition that no more than materialism does 
naturalism speak the last word on the perennial 
metaphysical problems. This has been largely duo to 
1 the liberating influence of biology,* 3 and is marked 
among biologists. We have already noticed the 
idealistic position of J. S. Haldane, and Driesoh 
has advanced beyond a conceptual phenomenalism, 
haying even formulated a critical metaphysic 
which leans to theism. 4 * * * The new and wider 
scientific outlook is well reflected in the significant 
postscript to T. C. Chamberlin’s discussion of the 
geogonic, geological, and biological processes in 
his remarkable book, The Origin of the Earth : • 

' It Is our personal view that what we conveniently regard as 
merely material is at the same time spiritual, that what we try 
to reduce to tho mechanistic is at the same time volitional ; but 
whether this be so or not t the emergence of what we call the 
living from the inorganic and the emergence of what we call the 

S yonio from the physiologic, were at once the transcendent and 
0 transcendental features of the earth's evolution. 1 

l Realm of Ends, p. 43. 

3 Of. W. James, The Will to Believe, New York and London, 
1897, p. 246. 

* Pringle- Pattison, The Idea qfGod, p. 66. 

4 The Hist, and Theory of Vitalism, pt. ii., csp. p. 232 IT. 

* Chicago And London, 1916. 
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a. Teleology and naturalism,— (a) It is the 
essence of naturalism to construe the phenomena 
of life, mind, and society in terms of the mechanic 
eal and non- teleological conceptions which serve in 
physical science. But we are persuaded that thus 
to reduce the world to a mechanism is to fail to 
account for large tracts of experience. Mechanism 
is an undeniably excellent methodical principle, 
but is inadequate as an ontological dogma. More- 
over, with the meohanistio dogma teleology cannot 
live, ».s. teleology as philosophical interpretation. 
It has ever been the contention of teleologists 
from Aristotle onwards that meaning and purpose 
underlie all material and mechanical processes, 
that mind or spirit is ideally prior to matter and 
more fundamental to reality. Naturalism, it may 
be said, ignores the distinction implied in Lotze's 
remark that 1 the machinery whicn produces the 
image of a phenomenon is not identical with the 
meaning of this image.’ 1 

(6) The counter-contention of spiritual philo- 
sophy is to bo justified on epistemological grounds, 
as by J. Warn in Naturalism and Agnosticism . 
Ward insists boldly with Kant that the intellect 
makes or fashions, though it does not create, 
nature. He shows that the fundamental principles 
of knowledge, unity, causality, and regularity 
have entered anthropomorphicafiy into our concep- 
tion of nature, and that nature itself as one and 
uniform is teleological, being found conformable 
to human intelligence and amenable to human ends. 
Tho result is that unity of nature and man in one 
rational and coherent scheme of things, that con- 
fronting of human reason by universal reason, in 
which idealism or spiritualism has always consisted. 
It is the fault of naturalism, as Pringle-I’attison 
expresses it, that it prematurely closes the record, 
that it substantiates tho antecedents in abstraction 
from their consequents. 

* There Is no system/ as he says, ' no whole of being, no real 
fact at all, till tne external gathors itself up, as It were, Into 
Internality, and existence sums itself up in tho conscious soul.’ a 


The essence of teleological interpretation.— 
Teleological interpretation is then confessedly 
anthropomorphic, or, as F. C. S. Schiller would 
say, humanistic. Tt rests upon tho general episte- 
mological principle of analogy, and is itself a 
particular instance of it. According to the tele- 
ologist, the worlds of nature and history are to he 
interpreted after the analogy of the purposeful life 
of which man is conscious in himself. Since Hume 
and Kant, at any rate, the analogical character of 
the teleological principle has been widely recog- 
nized. We saw it in Lotze, who believed none the 
less that the category of end or purpose afforded a 
definite clue to tho nature of ultimate reality. 
We may see it in Bergson, who, however, regards 
the category of end or purpose as applicable only 
to the lower scientific ordor of reality. Yet, as 
H. Htfffding 5 points out, Bergson himself actually 
employs the principle of analogy along with that 
of intuition. With him intuition is only the first 
step towards the interpretation of reality. As 
mechanism proceeds by analogy in taking tho 
organism to be a machine, and iinalism in making 
it respond to a preconceived plan, so is it not to 
go by analogy to understand life as an Han, a 
thrust, an effort? But in this instance, it must be 
allowed, the analogy is drawn not as in finAlism 
from tho intelligent self-conscious life, but from 
tho spontaneous and semi-conscious psyohical life. 
While there is force in this criticism of Bergson’s 
position, it does not follow that Bergson’s philo- 
sophy of life is thereby discredited. All mota- 
physic, as Leibniz said, is founded on analogy. 


l Kleins Sthriflm , ill. 229, quoted by Mere, ill. 640. 

> The Idea of God, p. 216 ; of. Also p. 832. 

* Modem Philosophers , Eng. tr., London, 1016. p. 200 IT. (see 

ref. at p. 202 to Denmenncskelige Tanks, French ed., pp. 318-827). 


Apart from the analogy of human experience, no 
kind of knowledge would be possible, and it is 
entirely reasonable to proceed by way of that 
analogy to the consideration of the truly and 
ultimately real. But it may be urged, as against 
Bergson, that the analogy of purposeful self-con- 
scious activity— so central a feature in human 
experience— oilers a better olue to the nature of 
the absolute experience than does any analogy 
based on experience which is subpersonai. In any 
case what is claimed here is that teleology is a 
valid principle of interpretation, and that divine 
purpose may be recognized as a true cosmio 
principle. We shall see that, if divine purpose 
is actually so recognized, the analogia nominis 
must not be pressed in detail. The category of 
purpose or end, viewed from the side of the 
Absolute, requires to be delicately handled. 

4. Pragmatic teleology. — Pragmatism (g.v.) 
claims to be different from other philosophies 
in respect of the clearness of its consciousness that 
teleology is no more than a methodological postu- 
late. It is astounded at the misunderstanding re- 
vealed in the recent criticism 1 * that it assumes a teleo- 
logical constitution of the universe guaranteeing 
in mediaeval fashion satisfaction to human desires 
and needs— an assumption out of keeping, the 
eritio odds, with the spiritual pluralism or radical 
empiricism which pragmatism generally professes. 
In reply F. C. S. Schiller* insists that, while the 
pragmatist makes use of tho teleological principle, 
it is not for him an a vriori truth that the universe 
is going to prove good and to be found favourable 
to his desires. His is a heuristic teleology. He 
assumes commensurability between the supreme 
reality and human faculty, and then acts upon the 
assumption in hope. In contrast to this methodo- 
logical optimism, one recalls tho attitude of 
Bertrand Russell, 5 who repudiates the ‘will to 
believe’ as an argument and can only face the 
universe with 1 unyielding despair.’ For, accord- 
ing to his naturalistic view, tho universe is blind 
to good and evil and indifferent to human interests. 
Perhaps, as C. A. Richardson 4 suggests, it is tho 
prooooupation of logical pluralism with the objec- 
tive side of experience that leads it to look upon 
the notion of teleology with doubt and suspicion. 
But more likely the attitude arises out of a personal 
conviction or resolution of character. 

5. Teleology in personal idealism.— (a) Where 
personal idealism means spiritual pluralism of a 
theistio typo, the concept of purpose applied to tho 
interpretation of the universe yields a conclusion 
that satisfies. Consider first now thoroughgoing 
an application of this concept is embodied in 
personal idealism. It conoeives reality, as in the 
monadisrns of Leibniz and Lotze, as consisting of 
a plurality of experiencing subjects or spiritual 
centres of experience. In this it builds upon the 
analogy in respect of purposiveness between human 
persons and tne lower forms of organic life, and 
upon the conjecture that even inorganic matter is 
composed of purposive individuals. Like organic 
species arrested in their evolution, or apparently 
so, these exhibit tho minimum of spontaneity and 
the maximum of habit, according to the idea 
expressed by J. Ward, ‘Routine presupposes 
antecedent living purpose.’ 5 The essential nature 
of the monads or spiritual individuals is affirmed 
to be their self-activity, involving self-determina- 
tion (conscious, subconscious, or unconscious) in 


1 J. M. Warbeke, In Journal of Philosophy, Psychoh^gy and 
Scientific Methods , xvl. (1910J 207, ‘A Medieval Aspect of 

l ?5K ft xvL 548, 'Methodological Teleology/ 

* Philosophical Essays, London, 1010, p. flOff. 

4 Spiritual Pluralism, Cambridge, 1010, p. 17. 

9 Proceedings of the A ristotclian Society, 33rd session, 1011-12, 
p. 260 ; of. also 0. A. Ktehardaon, Spiritual Pluralism, p. 63. 
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reference to ends. Thus spirit and spontaneity, 
which natural ism banishes from the world, are 
restored on this panpsychist hypothesis through- 
out the whole vast range of experience. Hut that 
coherent experience may lie made possible, a 
sympathetic rapport or responsive sympathy is, as 
with JiOtze, postulated among the monads. 

(6) With this the theory of personal idealism 
advances from its pluralistic base to its final 
theistic position, in which the world-ground is also 
teleologically conceived. Sympathetic rapport 
implies unity in the plurality, and unity implies 
a unifying principle, and the unifying principle 
is host stated not in the abstract terms char- 
acteristic of absolutist systems but in terms of 
that conativo unity, that striving after the realiza- 
tion of ends, which is given at once in the most 
simple and the most complex individual experience ; 
and in terms, moreover, of conscious and self- 
conscious activity, according to the teleological 
principle of the interpretation of the lower by the 
higher. Further, if we describe the world-ground 
as an ultimate self-conscious will, we are not to 
think of it, as in absolute idealism, as a purely 
immanent principle. Though God gives unity or 
system to the plurality of monads, lie is not Him- 
self the unity in which they subsist. There is a 

R io of distinction in a solf-consciouB mind, 
ue of which it Ixdongs to itself and does 
not merely enter into other solves. So it is that 
G. Galloway, 1 e.g. t presses to a theistic conclusion. 

(«) The map of reality consists, according to 
this theistic argument, of simple monads interact- 
ing within a common medium or environment, 
which is grounded in a transcendent Belf-conscions 
will. It is claimed that the theory oilers a better 
key to the understanding of unity and individual- 
ity than absolute idealism or natural realism can 
supply. It is a brave attempt at any rate (and 
this is our particular point) to justify the teleo- 
logical view of the universe on metaphysical 
grounds. Whether it yields too much to the 
voluntaristic psychology we do not pretend to 
judge ; but wo appreciate its consistency with the 
theism of the moral and religious consciousness, in 
which the teleological character of the world is felt. 

* At tho heart o! religion and morality,' says Rleheck, * is the 
feeling that the exigence and development of the world is not 
an Indifferent matter, but is designed to realise a highest Good.’ 3 
When therefore ethical theism, with its religious 
conception of God as the absolutely good, is set 
beside the metaphysical theism of the pluralistic 
approach to reality, it seems possible to state a con- 
clusion in terms such as these. (1) In the language 
of philosophy : though individual existences and 
personal spirits have a being for themselves and 
are variously endowed with spontaneity, the 
development of experience remains in the control 
of the world-ground. (2) In the language of 
thoology: though the actions of the creature aro 
not absolutely foreordained or predestinated but 
manifest spontaneity and freedom in various 
degrees, they fall within the providential govern- 
ment of God. (3) In the language both of 
philosophy and of theology, and in Galloway’s 
concluding words, if the world have its ground in 
a self-conscious and ethical will, which compre- 
hends and sustains all the individual centres of 
experience, faith in a providential order of things 
is sufficiently justified.® 

6. Teleology of deism.— (a) While it may bo 
Haid from the humanist side that the development 
of the universe is towards the goal of spiritual 
personality, it is difficult to conceive of the world- 
process sub specie cctcrnitatis. The deistic con- 
l PhUnophy q f Religion, Edinburgh. 1914, pp. 402-456. 

• Utbt.r Freihvit, Mntmokhmi , utui Varsehuna , 1911, p. 46 
(quoted hy Galloway, p. 489) 

* Galloway, pp. 447-449. 


ception of it, however, is an easy target for criticism. 
ItB view of the world has been described as • heter- 
otelic . 1 The world is regarded as a sphere of 
divine purpose, but divine purpose is as it were 
imposed upon it from without. There is an 
inherent dualism in this, as J. S. Mill realized. 

(b) In the traditional form of the ‘argument 
from design,’ where the setting iB deistic, the 
divine Artificer fashioned the world to its present 
form out of an already given matter ; or else, as 
in the ecclesiastical doctrine, the matter was first 
created out of nothing by divine power, then 
shaped by divine wisdom and beneficence. But 
this initial dissociation of matter and form is 
inconceivable, and has been ‘as much a bugbear 
as a chimaera .’ 1 The idea of external adaptation 
should be replaced by that of internal or immanent 
purpose. God is not beyond or even alongside His 
world, says a truer theism ; He is within it as 
immanent life, will, intelligence. 

(c) In the sphere of history, as in the sphere of 
nature, the deistic teleology is also superficial and 
inadequate. Its language, if not inappropriate in 
the world of concrete relationships in which religion 
lives and moves, can hardly be literally applied in 
philosophy. It looks upon God as a moral governor 
who imposes His laws upon man after the fashion 
of an earthly potentate. But, says a truer theism 
again, the divine Iawb aro not externally imposed, 
but are immanent in man’s heart and conscience ; 
and the divine providence is not exercised ab extra , 
but is an immanent righteousness working in and 
through free human agency. 

(d) May we not say that the end or purpose of 
God in nature and history is ITis self-manifesta- 
tion or self-communication to personal self-con- 
scious individuals capable of a spiritual response 
to Him whereby His own life receives enrichment? 
But, even in so saying, we sjieak in the manner of 
men in terms of time rather than eternity. 

y. The purgation of purpose.— (a) With the deep- 
ening of its philosophical interpretation, the tele- 
ology of theism loses undoubtedly much of its 
traditional and popular meaning, but a substantial 
meaning may remain. The finite element of con- 
trivance, with external adaptation of means to 
end, may rightly fall away from the idea of pur- 
pose as applied to the nature of the infinite experi- 
ence. No part of the world is then in danger of 
being banded over, as virtually in deistic theology, 
to mechanical necessity ; and the inorganic 
becomes essentially related or adapted to the 
organic, and both inorganic and organic to the 
whole cosmic process. It is tho strength of ideal- 
istic interpretation that it can thus dispense in 
the cosmic reference with the * theistic Demiurge * 2 
and associate itself with what has been col led 
an ‘ autotelic ’ view of the world-process. When 
purpose is no longer thought of as superindneed in 
creation and providence upon particular events of 
the world, but is intimately applied to the world 
in its totality, we learn to appreciate Kant’s ideal 
of nature as a complete teleological system, in 
which for tho intuitive or perceptive understand- 
ing the distinction of means and end is transcended, 
and the whole appears as the unity of its members 
and the members as the differentiation of the 
whole . 1 

(b) If the notions of contrivance and external 
adaptation arc to be dismissed as undnly anthro- 
pomorphic, is the notion of a preconceived plan to 
be retained, or is the so-called plan but the nature 
or process of the whole? It would be easier for 
the personal idealist or theistic pluralist to retain 
the notion than for the absolutist. It was the 

1 Ward, Realm qf Ends , p. 70. 

> Hosanquet, Principle qj Individuality and Valuer p. 188. 

3 Of. Prlngle-Pattiion, lataqfQod, p. 828. 
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conviction that God cannot be regarded, except by 
the logical imagination, as devising schemes and 
selecting methods that led Spinoza, from his 
standpoint of abstract monism or singularism, to 
repudiate the principle of human analogy altogether 
and to deny of Goa the faculties of intellect and 
will. ' These, as being exercised in the outcarrying 
of finite plans and purposes, could not be predi- 
cated of the eternal Being. There is danger as 
well as truth in such a position, but what we are 
here concerned to say is that Spinoza’s views are 
not incompatible with the essential idea of tele- 
ology. He denounces externalism and anthropo- 
centrism, but none the less he looks upon the 
world as a significant whole, necessitated indeed, 
but necessitated by the divine nature itself, which 
is the nature of the whole. 

1 It Is the Idea,’ says Pringle-Pattison, 1 of the divine necessity 
as s self-affirmed life, and not as a blind force Acting within tho 
universe like a fate which it undergoes, that constitutes the 
differentia between a thelstlo and a non-theistio doctrine.' 1 

(c) In support of Spinoza’s objection to the 
notion of a pre-existent cosmic plan, it is pointed 
ont that the conception of purpose therein involved 
is, even inapplicable to human action of the highest 
kind, such us moral conduct or artistic production. 
We may therefore grant it to A. D. Lindsay,* a 
sympathetic interpreter of Bergson, that, if the 
world is a purposive system, it possesses a unity 
or individuality in time as well as in space. 
Apparently such a consideration Hob behind 
Bergson’s rejection of radical final ism — such as 
Leibniz’s— as being only an inverted mechanism, 
as implying that things and beings realize a 
programme previously arranged (‘ Tout est donnt ’). 
To postulate the totality of the real as thus com- 
plete in the beginning is to make time {q.v.) of no 
account. If time docs nothing, it is nothing. Yet, 
according to Bergson, time — not abstract spatialized 
time but concrete time or real duration {la dtirte) 
—is tho very substance of our world, and there is 
no stnlt* more substantial or more resistant. 

(d) The force of what Bergson here essentially 
contends for is acknowledged by idealistic thinkers. 
If the course of the world is preformed and pre- 
determined — 'the dull rattling off of a chain that 
was forged innumerable ages ago** — there is 
indeed not much to choose between naturalism 
and idealism. In this connexion it is significant 
that naturalism and idealism, like fatalism ami 
prodestinariftiiisni, often meet and, like righteous- 
ness and peace, kiss each other, it is also signifi- 
cant that the crusade of spiritual pluralism, in its 
various forms, against tho absolutist systems is 
for tho redemption of the spiritual values sold by 
them — • treacherously sold,’ says F. C. S. Schiller 4 
— into the bondage of naturalism. If then we 
abandon radical iinalism with its illusion of pre- 
formation and jpredeterminism, shall wo say that 
'tho history of the universe is the history of a 
great adventure*? So C. F. D’Arcy® puts it, in 
sympathy with the Bergson ian view. 

(«) Where idealism differs from JBergsonism, if 
not from Bergson himself, is in holding that tho 
adventure is not in the experience of the absolute 
but in the experience or from the standpoint 
of the finite subject. Moreover, for a theistio 
idealism there are bounds to the scope of the 
adventure. Tho theistio universe is fundament- 
ally ethical. It is the very heart and core of 
theistic faith that an eternal purpose of good is 
working itself out in the world. In terms of 


i Idea of God, p. 340. 

* Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 83rd session, 1911- 
12. p. 241. 

* W. James, Principles of Psychology, 2 volt, London, 1800, 
i. 468, quoted by Pringle-Pattison, p. 867. 

4 Humanism*, London, 1912, p. xxv. 

1 God and Freedom in Human Experience ( Donnellan 
Uotum), London, 1916, p. 217. 


modern Christian theology, the world is the scene 
of the progressive realization of the Kingdom of 
God. 

(/) It is but to state the complementary side of 
this faith to affirm that the world must possess 
value aud real existence for the divine experience, 
and that into the divine experience the time-pro- 
cess must enter somehow. The purpose which 
God possesses in Himself is independent of time, 
which is not as in Bergsonism an ultimate reality, 
yet it is somehow connected with the time-process 
m which it is being realized. How time is retained 
and yet transcended in God we do not know, nor 
can we. Yet we are not without a elue. In 
mystical contemplation and in artistic enjoyment 
the sense of time, as we are told, may almost 
vanish from tho consciousness ; and it is claimed 
that the life of tho philosopher ot artist bears in 
this respect Homo kind of analogy to tho divine 
life. It is at least suggestive of tho idea for which 
Pringle-Pattison contends, that purposive activity 
is the concrete reality and time only the abstract 
form. 1 If this be so, then Bosanquet’s criticism of 
teleology, in the sense of ' aiming at the unful- 
filled,’ is so far met. Such a teleology, he says, 
gives undue importance to time and to the last 
term of a time-sequence.* But, says Pringle- 
Pattison : 

' The last term is only Important because In It Is most fully 
revealed the nature of the principle which Is presont through- 
out. It Is precisely this linkage of the first term with the lost 
and, to that extent, the transcendence of the mere time- 
sequence in the conception of an eternal reality, that seems to 
me to be expressed by the profound Aristotelian Idea of WAov 
or End.' » 

(g) The question may bo raised here whether the 
purpose that may be attributed to the infinite 
ground of the universe is to be regarded as con- 
scious or unconscious. On this question Bergson 
would appear to rango himself in the succession of 
Schopenhauer ( a.v .) and von Hartmann, 4 with this 
difference that for them the gates of the future are 
closed. Undoubtedly the via media of unconscious 
purpose avoids tho difficulty of explaining how one 
self-consciousness may exist within another, the 
finite within the infinite, but it possesses inherent 
difficulties of its own. It has to account for in- 
organic arrangement and process, and for the 
transition from the unconscious to the conscious 
and self-consciouB, nor can it explain the reason 
why the vital impetus should tend in one direction 
ratner than another. 

' If,' as W. R. Sorley Bays, Bumming up an illuminating dis- 
cussion, 4 purpose be admitted at necessary for tho interpreta- 
tion of organisms, and if organisms are held to have arisen out 
of Inorganic material, then there is good reason to postulate 
that the process which led to orjpmio and purposive life was 
itself animated by purpose,' not individual nor merely racial 
purpose, but universal purposo acting, moreover, not ‘after 
the fashion of Impulse ' DUt * in the manner of inlnd or con- 
sciousness.' * 

This thoistic postulate of universal conscious 
purpose is to be justified in face of tho facts of 
aysteleology, 1 yet it appears a more reasonable 
postulate than that of unconscious purpose, and 
more hospitable too of human experience in the 
realms of fact and value. 

8. Teleology and value.— The category of end 
or purpose, wlien purged of its finite incidents 
of preconceived plan and external adaptation of 
means to end, tends to pass into the category of 
worth or value (q»v,). In the teleological view of 
the universe the end, which is the naturo of the 
whole, is an ethical end worthy of being purposed, 
i.e. worthy, so to speak, of enlisting the desire 


1 Pringle-Pattison, p. 868. 

• Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 186 ff. 

• P.882. 

4 See art Pessimism ajid Optimism. 

• Moral Values ana the Idea of God, n. 420 f. 

• Of. Haeckel, The Evolution of Man*, 2 vota., Eng. tr., 
London, 1906, i. 80-88. 
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and effort of the Absolute. And may we not 
attribute desire and effort— conativo activity— to 
God ? May we not say that in the Infinite Experi- 
ence conation and its correlative satisf action are 
to be found, that, as Bosanquet 1 strikingly puts 
it, 1 the contradiction of a conation co-existing with 
fruition must somehow be realized ’ ? It seems to 
us that we must say this if the world is to be re- 
garded os truly a 4 vale of soul -making,' in which 
Providence rules and not fate, the concurrence of 
the living God and not the eternal decree, and in 
which spiritual values are created and realized. 
It is our belief that God is thus present and active 
in the process of the world, and that the true 
image of Him is not the pre-existent Creator of 
the deistic theology, nor the static timeless Abso- 
lute of acosmic pantheism, but the eternal Re- 
deemer of the religious consciousness. 
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William Fulton. 


TELEPATHY. — Telepathy, * feeling from 
afar/ is a term coined by F. W. H. MyerB, on 
the foundation of the Society for Psychical 
Research in 1882, to express tho apparently 
supernormal transmission of information from 
mind to mind in * thought-transference ’ experi- 
ments and the like, just, os • telopstheHia' was 
suggested to cover the alleged facts of clairvoyance 
ana clairaudience. It was defined as 9 communica- 
tion between one mind and another otherwise 
than through the known channels of the senses.’ 
As thus defined, the notion was in the first place 
not free from vagueness. For, as a certain amount 
of hypenestliesia of the known senses was admitted 
to occur under exceptional conditions, and this 
could be so extended as to amount to miracle, 
while it yet in a way explained away miracle, it 


3 Proceedings qf the Aristotelian Society, 83rd session, 

1911-12, p. 261. 


was not clear how hyperesthesia was related to 
* telepathy.’ Secondly, the definition was essenti- 
ally negative, a declaration of ignorance, which 
suggested no agency or adequate cause for the 
phenomena it described. Now this was neither 
satisfactory nor a very strong or stable position 
logically. Even if the difficulty about the limits 
of hyperuisthesia is not raised, and if it is admitted 
that the possibilities of communication through 
the senses may be taken as fairly completely 
explored, we are impelled to develop such a 
definition in one of two directions. We may 
imagine some unknown sort of vibration, radiation, 
or 1 nrain-wave/ as a physical explanation of the 
phenomena alleged, undeterred by the facts that 
no positive support has yet been found for any 
such agency, and that, unlike physical forces, 
it would appear to be indifferent to distance ; or 
else we may conceive telepathy as essentially 
psychic in its nature, and shall tnen tend to exalt 
it into a fundamental ‘law* of spiritual being, 
as Myers himself subsequently inclined to do. 
But, so conceived, it is manifestly a challenge to 
further exploration of the spiritual world of which 
it olaims to be a law ; and yet it proves rather 
a double-edged weapon for believers in a spiritual 
world. It enables them indeed to hold that every 
mind, incarnate or discamate, may in principle 
communicate directly with any other by telepathy ; 
but it seems to formulate this possibility so broadly 
as to render it almost impossible for a discarnato 
mind to authenticate itself by communicating in- 
formation. For any verifiable information must 
normally be, or have been, known to incarnate 
minds; and. if any Jiving mind can ‘tap’ any 
other, and if knowledge can ‘leak’ subconsciously 
from any mind to any other, and still more if we 
entertain the somewhat fanciful but not unsup- 
ported hypothesis that All knowledge may be pooled 
in a vast * cosmic reservoir ’ before it bubbles up in 
individual minds, the telepathic hypothesis can 
evidently be used to discredit nearly all the prima 
facie evidence in favour of 1 spirit-communication.' 
Accordingly the opponents of this belief have 
made great play with it, even while holding also 
that the evidence for telepathy is itself insufficient 
to establish it as a vera causa. 1 This objection 
the believers endeavour to meet in various ways. 
They point out rightly that, if telepathy is a 
fundamental psychic law, it cannot be restricted 
iii its operations to living minds. They argue, 
however, that unrestricted telepathy between in- 
carnate minds, and such alone, is antecedently 
improbable, and quite unsubstantiated. Lastly, 
they try to develop methods of experimentation 
which avoid this objection, because the informa- 
tion communicated, though verifiable ex post facto, 
can be shown never to have been, as a whole, in 
the possession of any living mind. Hence the 
importance of * cross-correspondences ’ between 
the information received through several channels 
and dovetailing into a coherent message ; by this 
method some striking successes have been recorded, 
though different minds will long continue to vary 
widely in the estimation of their weight. Again, 
certain sorts of prediction may bailie explanation 
by telepathy. At present, however, no agree- 
ment, either about the nature of telepathy or 
about the degree to which it may be taken as a 
fact in nature, can be said to exist. More evidence 
is still required, and, until it is obtained, opinions 
will be determined not bo much by the evidence 
itself as by the bias with which it is regarded. 

The existiug evidence is usually classified under 
the heads (a) experimental and ( b ) spontaneous . 
The former includes the evidence of hypnotization 
at a distance, recorded especially by Gihert And 
1 Of. art. PsvomoAL Rkhraroh. 
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Pierre Janet, and experiments at elose quarters, 
though without contact between the 1 percipient* 
and the * agent/ in guessing such things as cards 
and numbers, in reproducing diagrams and figures, 
etc. The transition to the * spontaneous* evidence 
is mediated by a few rare cases in which the 
experimental projection of a phantasm is attested, 
on the strength of which it becomes possible to 
conceive the ordinary 1 ghost* as an apparition 
telepathically projected by the dying or the dead. 
In all these cases the transfer of information has 
an emotional interest which is generally lacking 
in experiments of the first class, and this may 
conceivably account for their apparent capacity 
to. override the obstacle of distance, which con- 
spicuously differentiates them from the former. 
Still it should be remembered that to ascribe these 
phenomena to telepathy is a hypothesis which is 
possible only if telepathy is established independ- 
ently by. experimental evidence. Accordingly it 
is on this that the real stress falls. Now, as 
regards this evidence, it may be said in general 
that its character is very similar to that for other 
supernormal phenomena. Much of it is bad, 
some respectable, none beyond cavil. Its quality 
is not better than that of the best evidence for 
some of the most extreme phenomena, such as 
* materializations.* It is liable, moreover, to the 
same or similar sources of error, fraud (in the 
shape of codes, collusion, and mendacity), mal- 
observation, lapses of attention, errors of memory, 
coincidence. The ultimate reason for these defects 
is that there plainly does not exist os yet any 
real experimental control of the phenomena and 
their conditions, so that the evidence cannot be 
accumulated at will, crucial experiments cannot 
be made, and the pragmatic test cannot be used to 
apply the doctrine of the direct intercommunica- 
tion of minds and to distinguish the real from 
the alleged phenomena. As, however, this sort 
of situation occurs commonly enough in the 
beginnings of a scionce and sometimes lasts for 
centuries, it is no disproof of the reality of what 
is now provisionally called 1 telepathy r ; it may 
well be dispersed Dy pertinacious and concerted 
investigation, and in any case the matter should 
not be left in its present ambiguity. 

Literature. - -This is largely tho name as given in artt. 
Pbtohioal Rhkarch and Spiritism. There may bo montloned 
In addition B. Boirac, La Psychologic inconnue?, Paris, 1912, 
and L' Avenir dee sciences psychujues, do. 1917, Eng. tr., Our 
Hidden Form # and The Psychology or the Future , New York 
and London, 1918 ; tho art. by F. C. Hansen and A. Lehmann 
in PhUosophische Studien, xi. [1896] pt. 4, ‘ Ueber unwill, 
kurliches Plustern * ; B. Parish, Hallucinations and, Illusions, 
London and New York, 1897 ; J. B. Coover, Experiments in 
Psychical Research at Leland Stanford Junior University, 
Stanford University. Cal., U.S.A., 1917 ; L. T. Troland, A 
Technique for the Experimental Study of Telepathy and other 
Alleged Clairvoyant Processes , 1917. All but the first of these 
attack the historical evidence, with some success, while the 
last two confess also (almost) complete failure in repeating the 
card- and number-guessing experiments of the Society for 
Psychioal Research. F. C. S. SCHILLER. 

TELUGU - SPEAKING PEOPLES. - See 
Dravidians. 

TEMPERAMENT. — The doctrine of the 
temperaments is. at once one of the earliest and one 
of the most persistent and popular efforts to classify 
the diversities of mental character in relation to 
bodily characteristics. It has always been recog- 
nized that there are broad differences of type in 
mind, and that some of these differences are in- 
born, and, practically at least, unmodified through- 
out life. It was natural that these should be 
looked for mainly in the feelings and emotions, 
which appear both more dependent upon the bodily 
constitution and less under individual control than 
either cognition or will. The temperament is 
accordingly a permanent disposition to oerlain 


forms or degrees of feeling, so far as such disposi- 
tion is dependent on the inherited organic consti- 
tution. The number of temperaments has been 
variously given as two, three, four, six, eight, and 
even much larger numbers, but on the whole the 
classic 4 four ' has held the field down to our own 
day, as if it corresponded in some mysterious way 
to some ultimate aifferences in mina or body, or 
both. 


This number was derived originally from the 
four elements of Empedocles, fire, earth, water, and 
air, and the four qualities, warm and cold, dry and 
moist ; on these in turn was formed Hippocrates* 
theory of the four cardinal humours of the body- 
blood, corresponding to air, warm and moist; 
phlegm to water, cold and moist; yellow bile to 
fire, warm and dry; and black bile to earth, 
cold and dry. From these came through Galen the 
names of the main temperaments, sanguine , phleg- 
matic, choleric , and melancholic . Occasionally 
physiologists have suggested other terms for the 
phlegmatic and the melancholic, as 4 lymphatic * 
and * nervous,* lymph and nerve being at least 
known constituents of the body ; 1 but tho names 
as well as the number of the old four have kept 
their ground. For the Greeks the temperament 
meant a mixture or union of the four elements, 
qualities, or humourB; where this contained a 
certain ideal proportion of each, there woh bodily 
and mental health ; where an excessive degree of 
one or more, or an excessive defect, there was dis- 
temper or disease. There should therefore have 
been only one ideal temperament, and a largo 
variety of intemperaments, 1 but actually the four 
temperaments were regarded as falling within the 
limits of health and as implying only a slight pre- 
dominance of one or other of the four qualities. 
With the progress of physiology, the physical basis 
of the temperaments underwent a senes of changes 
in the conception of the theorists ; first the mixture 
was sought in the blood itself, as conveying nutri- 
ment to all tho tissues of the body — c.g. t the pro- 
portion of fibrin to fluid in the blood, the width of 
the vessels, the porousness of their walls and of 
those of the tissues ; then stress was laid on the 
tissues of the body themselves, and especially the 
nervous tissue, its strength and its excitability 
(Haller) ; and finally on the more delicate qualities 
of the nerves ob shown in intensity, and in rate, 
persistence, etc., of impression and of reaction. 
Here we are probably nearest to the truth, since 
it is with the nervous system that mental qualities 
and degrees are most directly correlated, but it 
muBt be admitted that we have no really scien- 
tific knowledge as yet of the precise relation of 
one to the other. 

The problem may be approached from another 
side by considering the actual characterization or 
description of the four temperaments, the psychi- 
cal qualities which each reveals ; these are inferred 
of course from the behaviour, more especially the 
emotional expressions and the reactions of the will 
upon impressions ; and hero also there has been 
a constant tendency to simplify by seeking the 
main features of the temperaments in two pairs of 
mutually opposed characters, such as receptivity 
and spontaneity; change and persistence ; feeling 
and action ; pleasure and pam, etc. The. most 
satisfactory of these psychological accounts is that 
of Wundt, based on the strength or weakness, and 
on the quick or slow rate of change in feeling and 
in mental life generally.® Strong and quick is 
tho choleric temperament ; strong and slow, the 
melancholic ; weak and quick, the sanguine ; 
weak and slow, the phlegmatic. 


1 Henle, Anthropolog. Vortrdge, L 108. 

* Volkniann, Lchrbuch der Psychologies, L 207 f. 

• Wundt, Grundsuge der physioloyischen Psychologic *, III. 
087. 
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As E. B. Tltchcner has put it , 4 the man who thinks quickly 
and fools strongly, is uholcrio, the man who thinks quiokly 
and fools weakly, sanguine. The phlegmatic thinks slowly 
and feels weakly, the melancholia thinks slowly and feels 
deeply.' i 

The classification does not adequately explain, 
however, the fact that the feelings of the sanguine 
ore predominantly cheerful or pleasant, those of 
the melancholic predominantly painful or gloomy ; 
and Htiti'ding has suggested another pair of tem- 
peraments, or another division—* the bright and 
the dark temperament ’ — in order to explain * the 
tendency to ono or other of the two great opposites 
of the life of fooling, which gives colour and direc- 
tion to the wholo disposition.* 

'This opposition Is more fundamental than that upon which 
the other four temperaments are based, for it has Its root in 
the fundamental conditions for the preservation of the indi- 
vidual organism.’ * 

More recently an interesting attempt to analyse 
the dominant characteristics by experimental 
methods has been given by Narziss Ach ;* he finds 
that it is mainly on the strength or weakness of 
the 1 determination,' along with the persistence or 
rapid falling away of the determining force, that 
the feelings, the associations, and generally the 
whole mental life depend; accordingly he makes 
these characters the basis of his five temperaments 
— for he adds a fifth, the reflective ( besonnene ) 
temperament. 

Whatever the ultimate characters may be, mental 
or physical, they must be such as exercise a deci- 
sive influence on the wholo life, inner and outer, of 
the individual. The facts that the pure tempera- 
ment is rare ; that it makes, as Volkmann says, 
•an almost uncanny impression , 1 when it does 
appear ; that most of us are of ( mixed ’ tempera- 
ment (however illogical such mixture may be) ; 
that the old terms have lost all meaning, and that 
the scientific analysis is still to seek— these facts, 
which have led many psychologists to drop the 
doctrine of the temperaments altogether, do not 
dispose of the existence of broad and deep differ- 
ences of mental type, mainly in the spheres of 
feeling and action, tor which some names, and a 
scientific analysis, must be found. 

The organism, through the afferent nerves, sends 
from its every part a stream of influence to the 
brain ; to the functions of every tissue there corre- 
spond impressions and feelings which may or may 
not reacn or effect separate consciousness, but 
which produce a mass-effect in the ccBmesthesia, 
or organic sensibility, and in the general feeling- 
tone which corresponds to it. This is the basis of 
the self-feeling : it is the inner or subjective aspect 
of the temperament. There is, as Henle says, a 
tonus , or uegree of tension, in every nerve, even 
when the muscles which it contracts or the sense- 
organs from which it is impressed are * at rest * ; it 
differs in degree in different individuals ; for each 
individual it varios from time to time, under vary- 
ing conditions of health, fatigue, etc., but there is 
a relatively constant value for each below which it 
does not fall, so long as the nervos have life. Where 
the tension is high, response of fooling and action 
will be energetic and rapid ; where it is weak, or 
low, response will be feeble and slow. The tonus 
is the physiological fact corresponding to the moss- 
feeling— vague and indefinite as it necessarily is 
—out of wliich the different moods of the indi- 
vidual, and his emotions, his passions, down to the 
simplest feelings of sensory pleasure and •un- 
pleasure,' emerge like waves on the son. Like all 
feelings, the temperamental feeling is both an 
index of bodily condition and a cause of bodily 

l An Outline ttf Psychology, p. 283. 

* Outlines of Psychology , Eng. tr., p. 860. 

* Usher den Willeneald und oat Temperament , Leipzig, KH(), 
p.812 IT. 


expression and action ; like all feelings, it influ- 
ences alike the intensity, the quality, and the 
course of thought. Hence the detailed descrip- 
tions of character which we find in the older and 
even in some of the later writers on temperament 
are not without interest. 

Johannes Muller, i who regards the phlegmatic aa the highest 
typo— the ideal temperament— finds that In such a man, with a 
well-developed intefligenoe, his phlegm enables him to accom- 
plish results impossible to others, even with their livelier feel- 
ings and desires: easily retaining control of himself, he 
oannot be induced to acts 4 of which he would repent on the 
morrow ’ ; he can calculate In all security the chances of the 
success of what he undertakes ; in danger, at the decisive 
moment, ho Is master of himself, wherever it is not a question 
of sudden decision and energy ; 4 he feels his ills little, and 
bears them patiently, nor is he much moved by those of others' ; 
speed and quickness of choice often give others an advantage 
over him ; but, 4 when he has time before him, he arrives 
quietly at the goal, while others, heaping mistakes upon 
mistakes, are lost in endless side-issues.* On the other hand, 
Muller finds that the species of phlegm characterized by hud- 
ness, apathy, insensibility, irresolution, ennui, slowness of 
intellect, and the like, Is not the true type, but a pathological 
form. The choleric has a remarkable power of ootton, both in 

S y and in persistence, under the influence of passion ; his 
ins inflame at the least obstacle ; his pride, his jealousy, his 
i of vengeance, his thirst for domination, know no bounds, 
os long as his passion moves him. He reflects little, acts with- 
out hesitation, on the spur of the moment, because he is con- 
vinced that he is right, and above all hocauso such Is his will, 
lie rarely turns aside from error, but follows the course 
of his passion to his own ruin and that of others. With the 
sanguine., pleasure is the dominant tendency, along with great 
excitability, and a short duration of any mood. Sympathetic 
and friendly to others, hut without persistence or constancy ; 
quick to anger, hut equally quick to regret; prodigal of 
promises, but equally ready to forget them; credulous and 
conlident, he loves to make plans, which he soon lays aside ; 
indulgent bo the faults of others, he claims the same Indulgence 
for his own ; easy to appease, frank, open, amiable, sociable, 
Incapable of interested calculation. With the melancholic , 
sadness is tho prevailing tendency ; his oxoitability Is equal to 
that of the sanguine, but disagreeable sensations are both more 
frequent and more durable than those of pleasure. The 
sufferings of others call out hiH sympathy to a high degree ; for 
himself he is fearful, undecided, distrustful ; a trifle wounds 
and offends him ; tho slightest obstacle discourages him, and 
renders him incapable of reasoning to overcome it ; his thoughts 
are full of melancholy, and his sufferings appear to him beyond 
all consolation. 

In their Psychology in the Schoolroom* T. F. G. Dexter and 
A. H. Garlick venture to describe, on behalf of teachers— for 
whom it is necessary to know their pupils’ temperaments— not 
only the mental but also the external physical appearance of 
the types. The sanguine, lively, excitable, quiokly but not 
deeply roused, with feeling generally uppermost in his char- 
acter, has the circulatory ana respiratory systems well developed, 
has red hair, blue eyes, skin fair, and face animated. The 
choleric , self-reliant and confident, with will uppermost, has 
the muscular system well developed, hair and eyes dark, com- 

K lexion sometimes sallow, face Impassive. The phlegmatic or 
/mphatio, mind heavy and torpid, sometimes nearly stupid, 
patient, self-reliant, and slow, has the abdomen large, 
face round and expressionless, lips thick, body generally ms- 
inclined to exertion. Finally tne sentimental (be. melan- 
cholic ), with great love of poetry, music, and nature, and 
marked indifference to the practical affairs of life, has the 
head large, eyes bright and expressive, figure slender and 
delicate, movements quick. 

It may bo doubted whether teachers would be 
well advised to guide their treatment by such 
physical characters as those, when noted in tlieir 
pupils. Nor has the attempt been very successful 
to look in the different temperaments for predis- 
position to certain diseases of the body. It is, 
nowever, antecedently probable, and appears 
to be confirmed by experience, that different 
temporaments are liable to different forme of 
insanity ; at least it is true that in insanity the 
differences of temperament are as dearly marked 
as in health. 

As in drunkenness one man Is 4 talkative and boastful,' another 
4 maudlin, ’ another 4 tetchy and violent,' another 'melancholy 
and silent'; so 'the lunatic of sanguine temperament . . is 

puffed up and vain, hie dreams are of marble nails and flatter- 
ing voices ; the oholerio patient inspects everywhere the plots 
of his enemies, and hears voices insulting him or urging him 
to deeds of violence ; and whilst his hauudnations an mon 
often auditory than visual, the contrary Is ths case with the 

i Handbook der Physiologic des Menschen, French tr.*, ii. 
567. 

* London, 1006, p. 848. 
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melancholic, and especially, at the name implies, with re- 
llgious “visionaries. 1 

It ia especially in the melancholic, nervous, or, 
as it is called in extreme cases, the * neurotic ’ 
temperament that the tendency to insanity is 
marked. T. S. Clous ton .gives a striking descrip- 
tion of the modern phase of this temperament. 

‘The man of this temperament is in body small, shapely, 
tending towards a dark complexion, thin skin, with delicate 
features, a well-shaped head, a quick, bright, restless eye ; In 
figure small and wiry, nervous, highly strung and sensitive, 
fooling pain keenly ana tolerating it badly, subject to dyspepsia 
and Insomnia. His muscles are incessantly activo. He is quick 
in mind and body, imaginative, keen, sensitive, ever alert, line 
In the grain, subtle, fond of intellectual work, not always resolute 
In decision because he sees there are two sides to every question, 
often artistic in feeling, ambitious, and with an ill-concealed 
contempt for fools. When run down, this man Is “ ill to do with. ” 
When he grows old he gets thin, dyspeptic, irritable, and often 
neuralgic. The diseases he is specially subject to are nervous 
and mentAl.’ « 

In religious psychology also the temperaments 
are of considerable importance, owing to the great 
suggestibility of some (the sanguine and melan- 
cholic) as compared with others, the greater excit- 
ability of the sanguine and choleric, the brooding 
tendency of the melancholic or nervous, the insus- 
ceptibility of the phlegmatic, and the excessive 
self-centring of the sanguine and choleric.* 

The relative permanence of the temperament in 
the individual is not inconsistent with some gradual 
change over long periods of time, although there is 
no doubt that the temperament is that part of our 
mental and physical endowment which requires 
greatest effort or most violent and prolonged change 
of circumstances to modify. It lias been thought 
that broadly the different stages of individual de- 
velopment and of racial evolution are marked by 
differences of temperament. Childhood is sanguine, 
youth sentimental or nervous, mature age choleric, 
and old age phlegmatic. The temperaments of 
primitive races are less obvious, but they seem to 
move from the phlegmatic and choleric (Negroes, 
Malayans) to the melancholic and Banguine (Mon- 
golian, Caucasian) ; in Europe we have the sanguine 
Frenchman, the choleric Spaniard or Italian, the 
phlegmatic Teuton, and the nervous Briton. 
Women on the whole are sanguine or nervous, men 
choleric or phlegmatic. 4 These are of course mere 
rough general impressions. It has also been re- 
marked that there nas been a change of fashion in 
temperaments, or in what has been regarded as the 
ideal temperament : at one time the sanguine, it 
became the dark and melancholic (in the days of 
Byron), later the phlegmatic or indifferent, to-day 
perhaps tho choleric— the man of energy. 5 Char- 
acter in the highest sense of the word is something 
very different from temperament ; the latter has to 
do with the form and manner, the quantity and 
degreo of mental life, character with its quality, 
the intellectual, moral, and aesthetic values which 
that life recognizes and pursues ; temperament 
gives the foundation on which character must 
nuild— it sets the problems which the training and 
the making of character have to solve ; whatever 
we may think therefore of the popular classification 
of the four temperaments, the individual differences 
themselves on which it is based— differences of 
sensitiveness to impressions and to feelings, of 
strength and quickness of reaction, of energy and 
endurance— are of the utmost importance, it is to 
such differences and their measurement that the 

IK. Parish, Hallucinations and JUuaioni, London, 1807, 
p. 188, quoting Paul Badestook, Schlaf und Traum , Leipzig 
1870. p. 200. 

> The Hygiene of Mind, London, 1006, p. 06 f. 

* See O. A. Coe, The Spiritual JAfe : Studies in the Science of 
Religion , New York, 1908; and B. D. Starbuok, The Psychology 
of Religion *, London, 1001. 

*See L. George, Lehr latch for Psychology e, p. l.Tflff., and 
Dexter and Garliok, op. eit. 

* Volkmann 4 , 1. 811. 


modern individual psychology is directing its 
attention ; and from it we may hope in time to 
obtain a scientific account of temperament. 

LmraATURB.— I. Kant, Anthropologic in pragmati softer Hin • 
rioht *, ed. J. H. von Klrohinann, Leipzig, 1880, p. 20tt; L. 
George, Lehrbuch der Psychologic, Berlin, 1854 ; J. Miiller, 
Ilundbuch der Physiologic dee Mcnschen, Coblenz, 1888-40, 
French tr.* A. J. L. JourdAn, Paris, 1861, ii. ; H. Royer-Collard. 
‘Dee Temperaments oonetd6r6s dans leurs rapports avee la santt, 
Mlm. Acad . Roy. He Mldecine, do. 1848 ; W. Volkmann (von 
Volkmar), Lehrbuch der Psychologist, ed. C. 8. Cornelius, 2 vols., 
Cot hen, 1804-06 ; R. H. Lotxe, Medicinxsche Psychologic, new 
ed., Gottingen, 1896, Mikrokosinus, Eng. tr. E. Hamilton and 
E. K. 0. Jones, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1886-86 ; G. Riimelin, ' Ueber 
die Teinpcramente,* Deutsche Rundschau, Ixiv. [1800] 897-412 ; 
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1018 p. 116 a. j. Lewis McIntyre. 

TEMPERANCE.— There is much difference 
of opinion among writers on moral theology as to 
the true relationship between the throe virtues of 
sobriety, moderation, and temperance. Each has 
had its claims to bo tho archetypal virtue, which 
includes the others, advocated by representative 
writers ; but there seem to be very strong reasons 
why temperance should be regarded as the inclusive 
virtue, the chief being that it lias held a place from 
early times among the ‘cardinal’ or principal 
virtues. From the first, Plato seems to accept, 
this grouping of virtues as based upon a current 
classification, and it passes through Aristotle and 
Stoics into Christian thought. The definition of 
temperance given by Cicero may he accepted as 
typical : 

‘ Teniperontla eat rattonis in libidinein, atquc In alios non 
rectos Impetus animi, Anna et moderala dominatlo. KJiis 
partes sunt, continentia, dementia, modestia.’ 1 

Plato shows a tendency to identify * temperance* 
with ‘continence*; in Rep, iv. 430 E he defines 
auxppoativT) as follows : 

K&crpjot rrav ns if trtyftpotnjyrj itrrl *at tikmv sal liriffvfiiur 

iysparua. 

Aristotle, however, defines tho word as fiec&njs irepl 
TlSdras and distinguishes it from iyspire ta. The 
temperate man (auxppwv), lie says, does not feel 
the pressure of inordinate desires; the continent 
(tysparty) feels it, hut holds desire in restraint. 3 
So Cicero: ‘Continentia est, per quam cnmditns 
consilii guhernatione regitur/ 5 In the NT the 
word auHppoafivii occurs only in 1 Ti 2 IB {adxppwv in 
1 Ti 3 3 , Tit l 8 2 3, 5 ). lyKpdreia occurs in Ac 24 ::B , Gal 
5 a , 2 P I* ; tyKpareOofjuu in 1 Co 7 9 9^ ; tys party in 
Tit 1*. 

The general idea of temperance or moderation as 
an element in all virtue is peculiarly Creek, and it 
re-appears in Christianity. 

‘Temperance,* says Aquinos, ‘is a cardinal virtue because 
that miwsratian which is common to all the virtues is peculiarly 
praiseworthy in the case of temperance.* 4 

This has been pointed out elsewhere. 0 It is perhaps 
most in accordance with modern ways of tfi inking 
to take &b a basis tho fact of personality and to 
consider the Christian as standing in a threefold 
relationship — to God, to his neighbour, and to 
himself. According to Augustine, there is a virtue 
corresponding to each of these relationships, as is 
implied in lit 2 la , tv a . . . <rw<f>p6vv t /cal flora lot ml 
efoepfa ttyrufiev* Temperance is tho form which 

1 De Invent. II. 68. 164. * Pth. Nic. vll. 2. * Iac. cit. 

4 Sutnma, ii. II. qu. nxli. art. 7, couel. ; at. Aug. de Reata 
Vita, 82 : ‘ Modustia utique dicta cst a modo, ot a tnmperlo 
temperantta. Ubl autom modus est atque temperlcs, noo plus 
est quldquain nec minus.' 

* See art. Modkhation. 

* Bern. Sertn. S in temp. Res. 11. alludes to this passage : 
‘ Hoee enim tria sunt conversation!* nostrac imiximu neons- 
saria: quonium prinmm dchciniis nobis, woundum proximo, 
tort, him Deo.* 
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true self-love, duty to self, necessarily takes. It 
is the spirit of discipline, or rather the spirit of 
love oonseerating itself— body, soul, and spirit— to 
God. 

The funotion of temperance * consists In restraining and 
moderating the desires wherewith we yearn for those things 
which are apt to turn us away from God's laws .’ 1 

Hence the virtue of temperance consists in the 
moderate and regulated use of those pleasures of 
sense, especially of touch and taste, which are 
most apt to draw the soul away from God, and to 
overthrow the supremacy of the rational faculty in 
man. 9 Temperance implies the control of appetite 
at those points where its demand is most impor- 
tunate and difficult to resist. While * moderation 1 
(modestia) means self-control in matters of less 
difficulty, * temperance’ is concerned with the in- 
stincts and passions which in average human 
nature are the strongest and the least easy to 
restrain. 

The following points seem to be worthy of 
special note. 

x. The aim of the * temperate * man is positive , 
not negative. He aims not merely at the subjuga- 
tion of his lower nature, but at the cultivation of 
moral and spiritual power. Temperance is the 
virtue of the man of high ideals who strives to win 
a 1 sovereign self-mastery.’ It implies ‘no mono- 
tonous restraint, but an ordered use of every gift.* 9 
The temperate man faces life and uses its gifts and 
blessings in the temper of an athlete training for 
a contest (1 Co 9 9M *) or of a soldier engaged in a 
campaign (2 Ti He exercises self-control 

* not only in cutting off superfluities but in allowing 
himself noccssaries ’ 4 — watchful against any form 
of self-indulgence that may bring him under tho 

S >wer of the world or of his lower nature (1 Co 6 ia ). 

e is not hindered or overpowered by circum- 
stances, but controls them ; lie makes thorn sub- 
servient to his spiritual progress; he passes 
through them upwards and onwards to God. 

So Augustine describes temperance os 1 that action whereby 
the soul with the aid of Qod extricates itself from tho lovo of 
lower (created) beauty, and wings its way to true stability and 
Arm security in God.’® 

2. Temperance holds a very prominent place in 
tho earliest Christian teaching (cf. Ac 24"). In tho 
Acts of Thccla the substance of St Paul’s teaching 
is described as X6yoj 0eo0 repl tyicparelai kclI 
dyourrdtreciif. In the early Christian usage of the 
word iyicpdre ta was probably identified with sexual 
purity, and was gradually extended to include any 
form of world-renunciation and mortification of the 
body. 6 Tho words tyxpdreta, {ytcparefarOai occur 
frequently in Herman, but already the tendency is 
to connote by them the temper of self-control or 
temperance in general. 7 It includes control of 
appetite in the sphere of sex, food, and drink ; but 
also the temper of moderation in expenditure, of 
sobriety in judgment and self-esteem, of self- 
restraint in matters of speech, etc. There follows 
a list of virtues in respect of which Set gfj 
lytcparefaffOai. According to Hermas, tyicpdreia, is 
in fact an archetypal and inclusive virtue. It is 
coupled with aic\irrii in Vis. ii. 3.® It has a saving 
virtue. The * first commandment’ is fra <pv\d^s 
rlffrtv sal rbv <p6fior xal rijv tytcpdreiar. 9 Self- 
restraint is a fundamental duty because it is 
directly involved in that conflict between flesh 
and spirit which is the condition of our mortality 

l Aug. de Mor. Seel . 86. 

* Aquinas, Summa, ii. ii. qu. exit art 2. 

® Westoott, Lessons from wort, p. 271. 

4 Barn, ds Consid. i. 8. ® Da Hus. vi. 1 ft. f,0. 

®Gf. A. Harnaek, Expansion of Christianity , Eng. tr., 
London, 1004, i. 111. 

7 See, <s. 0 . , (he list of thinga £>*» Set rbv SovXo v rod Bead 
fysparnfeoBai in Mand. viii. 

** Cf. Ill 8 . 'From faith is producod self-oontrol ; from self- 
control simplicity/ etc. 

» Mand. vi. 1 . 


and the oocasion of moral victory or defeat. So 
Augustine asks : 

* 0 ul peocato cohibendo non habemus necessarian* contlnen- 
tiam, ne oommittatur? . . . Unlversaliter ergo oontlnentla 
nobis opus est ut declinemus a malo / 1 

3. Temperance or self-control forms part of 1 the 
fruit of the Spirit* (Gal 5"). ‘ Walk in the spirit 
and ye shall not fulfil the Inst of the flesh.’ As a 
gift or endowment of the Spirit it was supremely 
manifested in our Lord. 

* Where/ asks Bernard, ‘ is temperance to be found if not In 
the life of Christ ? Those alone arc temperate who strive to 
imitate His life, . . . whose life is the mirror of temperance/* 

It is of self-control that Augustine is speaking 
when he exclaims, ( Da qnod jubes et jube quod 
vis.’ 9 The presence of the Spirit in man gives nim 
liberty— the true freedom which consists not in 
following the impulses of the lower nature, but in 
fulfilling the will of God. Accordingly in Eph 0 18 
St. Paul seems to imply that the one infallible 
safeguard of temperance is the realization of the 
presence and action of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul. 

4. The sin of intemperance is wrongly limited to 
one particular form of excess. 4 It may include 
want of restraint in work, in recreation, in in- 
tellectual speculation, in the pursuit of wealth or 
power, in tne use of the faculty of speech. On 
this last point much stress is laid by some Christian 
moralists. 9 The fact is that the habit of loose, 
unrestrained speech paves the way for grave lapses 
from truth, purity, or good faith. It 1 defiles the 
man ’ (Mt 15* 1 ). It hinders or weakens that power 
of controlling ‘the whole body’ (Ja 3 9 ) winch is 
essential to Christian perfection. St. James 
implies that the * sovereign sway of the Christian 
conscience ’ must bo exorcised even in what seems 
a small sphere, and thonco gradually extended to 
the whole field of human naturo till man bocomos 
‘ Deo solo dominante liborrimus.’ 9 

Litiraturi.— Augustine, de Mor. Ecel. t de Continents , 
etc. ; Ambrose, de Off. Min. i. 48; Aquinas, Summa , 11 . il. qu. 
cxll.-cxliv. ; J. Taylor, Holy TAving and Holy Dying , London, 
1847, ch. 8 , f 2, Sermons , do. 1848, no. xvi. ('The House of 
Feasting/ pt. 2 ); B. F. Westcott, Lessons from Work. do. 1901, 
i). 209 tf . ; H. Rashdall, The Theory of Good and Eva % Oxford, 
1007, bk. i. oh. vi]. f 4 ; Stopford Brooke, The Kingship of 
Love, London, 1908, serm. x. R. L. OTTLEY. 

TEMPLES.— A temple, in the original sense 
of the Latin word templum , meant a rectangular 
place marked out by the augur for the purpose 
of his observations, which were taken within a 
rectangular tent. An extended sense gave it the 
meaning of a consecrated place or building, of 
rectangular shape, ‘inaugurated’ by an augur. 
In this sense it was applied to the house of a god, 
though, strictly speaking, this meaning belonged 
to the cedes. In its primitive sense templum cor- 
responds to the Gr. ripuevo f, a place marked off as 
sacred to a god, in which a va6s, or house of the 
god, might be erected. As we shall see, an enclosed 
consecrated space often precedes an actual temple 
in our sense of the word, viz. the house of a god, a 
structure containing his image, and sometimes an 
altar, though not infrequently the altar stands out- 
side the god’s house (as in Greece) but within the 
saored place, in the open air, as it did before any 
house for the god was erected. As images became 
more decorative and costly, it was natural to pro- 
vide a house for them, though this might be done 
for a quite primitive image or even a fetish. 7 Less 
often, however, the chamber or house of the god 
contained no image ; it was merely a place where 
he might invisibly dwell or which ho might visit 

1 Ds Contin . 1. 17. * In Cant . 22 . 11 . * Conf. x. 29. 

4 For temperance in drinking seeartt Alcohol, DansKiNNSsa. 

9 Soe, e.g., Aug. de Contin. fi. 3 ; Ambrose, de Off. I. 2 and 3 ; 
Butler, Serm. 4. 

* Aug. de Mor. Eeel. xxl. 

7 Of. the African fetish-hut 
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from time to time. 1 * * Where a god has his image in 
such a place, those of other divinities may also stand 
there or in subsidiary chambers connected with it. 
In the popular sense of the word, 4 temple/ while 
it is connected with worship, is not usually a place 
within which the people worship. The priests alone 
enter it; the laity may worship only within the 
precincts, if even there. Temples vary from the 
simplest and smallest buildings, ob tney mostly 
were at first, to the most elaborate and vast 
structures. 

In studying the origin of temples, no single source 
for all can be found, as this differs in different 
regions. Nomads could have no temples, though 
they might have tribal sacred places, or sacred 
tents carried in their wanderings. With the 
advent of a more fixed mode of life and permanent 
dwellings, a similar dwelling for the deity became 
necessary, as is seen in 2 S V. A variety of primi- 
tive temples is known, and it could have been only 
in the course of a long period of time that the more 
elaborate buildings came into existence, while, 
generally speaking, the intermediate stages are 
not always discoverable. 

X. Origin of temples. — (a) Sacred places.— 
Among savages, and probably also among most 

S B of pnmitive men,* most of the rites of 
ip are carried on in the open air, sometimes 
because no images of divinities exist, or, where 
they do, they are not always enclosed within walls, 
and sometimes because spirits are regarded as 
connected with natural objects. Sacrifices are 
simply laid on sacred stones, or cast into the 
waters, or into the firo, or hung upon trees. 8 * 
Worship takes place in the open air among many 
of the lowest tribes (Veddas, Australians, Mand&a 
and other Dravidian tribes, Melanesians, Sakai, 
and Jakun), as well as among tribes at a higher 
level (some American Indians, Lapps, Buriats, ete.). 
This is often the result of a nomadic life, yet even 
nomads oarry sacrod images with them 4 or have a 
tent for these or for other sacred things * . 5 Such 
open places for worship tend to become sacred and 
to be preserved inviolate for cult purposes, and 
there images are set up. 

Examples of this are found among the Sakai, Jakun, Mup<Jas, 
FJorfc, and Indians of California. 

This is obviously necessary where a sacred treo 
or stone stands in such a place. Sometimes sacred 
places are associated with the traditional appear- 
ances of spirits, gods, or ancestors, and must there- 
fore be holy for all time. The mere fact that a 
religious gathering takes place in a certain spot 
once is enough to give it sanctity, and the gather- 
ing becomes recurrent there. Such sacred places 
wfll usually be marked by images or symbols, or 
by boundary-stones forming an enclosure. 7 Single 
graves, often with a structure over them, and 
places of sepulture also become recognized places 
of cult. 

The name preference for open-air worship in a recognized 
eaored place is found among the Chinese— 4.0. , in the cult of 
the Altar of Heaven, which dates back to earn times when the 
genius loci was worshipped at an altar under a tree.# The 
practice is also found in the primitive cult of the Indo-European 
races, as a result of their conceptions of deity, not dissimilar 
from those of savages. The sacred stone, the sacred treo or 
grove, the saored spring, were places of cult and usually 

i Cf. the shrine or ohapel of the god on the summit of the 
Babylonian ziqmirat. and the Jewish Temple. 

9 But see 1 1 (a) below. 

* For American Indian instances see J. 11. Swanton, In II A I 
11. 405. 

4 O. Hose and W. MoDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London, 1012, 11. ISO. 

# Bee | x («) below, and cf. the Hebrew ' tent of mooting.' 

« W. W. Skeat and O. O. Klogden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula , London, 1006, 11. 107 ; ERL t ill. 144*, viii. 3C2»\ lx 
2*. 281 b . 

7 Hose-McDougall, 11. 7, 16 ; artt. Lapps, i 7, Landmarks ani 

Hoi'ndariss, § 3 (a), (d). 

° See art. Altar (Chinese). 


possessed an altar. The limits of the W/mw* were marked 
by boundary-stones, and within these stood an altar and a stone 
or poet in which toe deity resided. In early Indian worship 
there were no temples nor Indeed permanent sacred places for 
cult— probably a result of earlier nomadic oondltlons prevailing 
after tne people had become settled— and to some extent this Is 
the oaBe even now when temples have existed for centuries. Bo 
In early Rome there were holy places but no temples ; and in 
ancient Persian religion there were neither Images nor templos. 1 
The custom and method of building temples were borrowed by 
the Romans first from the Etruscans and then from the Qreoks. 
Teutons and Celts also worshipped first in the open air, and In 
their oase the earlier cult is especially associated with the 
sacred tree or grove, though a spirit or god might be worshipped 
also on a mountain top, In a cave, or at a spring.# For the 
Gauls the evidence of Lucan is interesting in tne passage where 
he describes a sacred grove near Massilia. The grove was tabu 
to the people ; oven tne priest feared to walk there at midday 
or midnight, lest he should meet Its sacred guardian. The 
trees were Btained with sacrificial blood, but there were aleo 
altars, and the linages of the gods wore misshapen trunks of 
trees. The marvels of the grove are of a mythical kind.* 

While sacred groves were general over the Celtic area, temples 
had begun to be built in both Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul. 
The Boil had a temple In which were stored the spoils of war, 
and the Isubrl (Isombri) had a similar temple.4 Plutarch speaks 
of the temple where the Arverni hung Cesar's sword, and 
Diodorus of 'temples and sacred places.' ft The temple of the 
Namnite (Samnite) women, unroofed and ro-roofed in a day, 
must have been a simple building. 0 In Gallo-Roman times 
elaborate temples were built after Roman models, as well as 
smaller shrines at sacred springs. 7 

Similar sacred groves existed among the Toutons, as many 
passages of Taoitus show. 0 ' What we figure to ourselves as a 
built and walled house, resolveB itself, the farther back we go. 
Into a holy place untouched by human hand, embowered and 
shut in by self-grown trees.'* 

The use of the sacred grove continued during many centuries. 
But in these groves simple temples also stood, and are referred 
to by Tacitus, while sagas and later ecclesiastical writings speak 
of them, and the latter show that, whon they were destroyed, a 
Christian church was often built on the site.* 0 

The Latin names used for those are fanum, oasvla, and 
lemplutn. The first was probably a mere hut in which stood 
the sacred image ; the others were more elaborate buildings, 
whether of wood or of stone. U 

The grove ia thus a primitive holy place, which 
may have as an accessary a small structure for the 
image which later becomes a more elaborate temple. 
This worship in groves, which might become the 
seat of a temple, is also found among lower races. 

The village shrine among the Dravidian tribes of India is an 
example, under a sacred tree or grove stands a heap of stones 
or a mound ; this may bs replaced by a mud platform or a mud 
hut with a thatched roof, or by a small building of masonry 
with a domed roof and platform. These form on abode for the 
deity and are thus a primitive kind of temple. 19 

The early Semitic sanctuary was a sacrod place 
associated with a theophany or with the continued 
presence of a spirit or divinity. This might be at 
a tree, a stone, on a hill, or in a cave. 

These holy places were sacred territory enclosed by boundary 
stones or walls, with altar and ashirdh, or sacred pole. The 
' high place,’ or bdmdh, as its name denotes, was on a height, 
and in the enclosed space or court there were the altar, t he 
ashSrdh, and the ma^ibhdh (($.».] the abode of tho divinity), 
while connected with these were 'houses,' probably of the 

S riests, which sometimes contained images (2 K 17*), though 
lese were also enclosed in tents (2 K 287, Ezk 16 10 ). 1 * These 
houses or tents represent a primitive temple within the bamdh, 
and, though no clear traces of actual temples have been met 
with in excavations, these may have been the origin of actual 
Canaan! te temples such as those at El Berith and (Jussa (Jg tM° r * 


1 Herod. 1. 181; J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism (//LX 
London, 1918, pp. 68. 226, 891. 

*Of. J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology , tr. J. S. Btallybrass, 
London, 1882-88, lv. 1800. 

# Lucan, Pharsalia , iii. 399 f. 

4 Livy, xxlli. 24 ; Polybius, ii. 82. 

0 Plut. Caesar, 20; Diod. Sio. v. 27. 

° Strabo, iv. iv. 6. 7 See art. Gilts, 6 XIV. 1. 

# Germ. 0, 89 f., Ann. ii. 12, lv. 73. 

# Grimm, i. 69 ; cf. art. Old Prussians, 9 4 (e). 

« n I 1 .. rt ja . < I..! ... 5 Oft ft 


11 Thorpe, i. 212 ; Grimm, i. 202. 

19 W. Orooke, The N. W. Provinces <f India . London, 1897, pp. 
236, 244 f., 240, Natives of N. India , do. 11M)7, p. 230 ; artt. 
Dravidtanb (N. India), 9 *7, IIkncial, S 9> Oraonh, 9 7 ; cf. E. B. 

Tylor, ii. 223 f. . 14l 

10 A tent was used as a sanctuary In the temple of Beltls at 
Harran, and elsewhere (D. A. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der 
Ssabismus , St. Petersburg, 1866, II. 33), and by tho Carthaginians 
as a portable shrine (Dioa. Sic. xx. Oft). 
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16*), probably constating of an outer ball and an inner 

tansy for the Image. The tents referred to resemble that pro- 
vided for the Ark by David (2 8 6 17 ), though it had previously 
been kept in some kind of building (1 8 3#’ ; ef. 2 8 7®M, just 
as then wen family or tribal houses of a god (Jg 17# 18& wr.). 
Remains of simple Phwuiclan temples suggest Egyptian Influ- 
ence ; they are little more than a eeUa, rectangular, but open 
in front.! 

Examples of 'high places’ among other races 
are found among the Aleuts and Bhils, 3 while they 
existed also in primitive Greek religion, and indeed 
wherever a cult was carried on on hilltops. 

(6) Shrines at graves. — The grave as a sacred 
place may bo another point of departure for the 
temple, when it is associated with a structure— 
though it be no more than an enclosing wooden 
fence with shrubs, os among the Tam? of New 
Guinea 8 — where a cult is carried on. Sometimes 
an altar is placed over a grave, as with the Majans 
and possibly the Nicaraguans, 4 and by the Chinese 
for the half-yearly sacrifice to the spirits of the 
dead. 8 Sometimes a series of memorial stones is 
erected, not always, however, over a grave, like 
the menhirs and dolmen-like structures of the 
Khftsis, 0 the stone circles with a rectangular niche 
in their circumference found in Algeria, the rectan- 
gular, elliptical, or circular groups of stones in 
Syria, 7 ana the stone circles in Britain, varying in 
size and elaboration up to that at Stonehenge. 8 

These circles, long regarded without evidence as 4 Druidical 
temples.' were probably connected with a cult of the dead in 
pre-Celtic times, and so were a kind of temple, like the FIJiuu 
nanga presently to be referred to. Some havo regarded such a 
circle os that of Stonehenge as a temple dedicated to tho sun or 
other heavenly bodies. 0 

Akin to these are the sacred stone enclosures, 
or nanga, of the Fiji islanders, now existing only 
os ruins. 

Those formerly presented the form of a rough parallelogram 
enclosed by flat upright stones, divided into three compart- 
ments by oross walls called respectively the little, great, and 
saored ti aw/a, the last enclosing the sacred kava bowl. Trees 
stood round the enclosure, and outside, beyond the sacred 
nanga, was the oale tamtru ('sacred house'), a bell-roofed hut. 
Here the foreskins of youths circumcised on behalf of a sick 
parent were offered to ancestral gods with prayers for the 
patient's recovery. In the nanga 'tho ancestral spirits are 
to be found by their worshippers, and thither offerings are 
taken on all occasions when their aid la to be invoked,' and 
here flrstfruits are presented to them. They were also used in 
the elaborate Initiation ceremonies, the object of which was tho 
Introduction of the candidates to the ancestral spirits. 10 

Where large chambered tombs exist, as they do 
in many parts of the world, they have been used 
for worship of the dead, either at the time of tho 
burial or at stated intervals thereafter. To this 
extent, therefore, they form temples, and some- 
times they contain a conventional image of the dead 
like the human ligures roughly sculptured on tho 
walls of rock-hewn tombs in France. 11 The struc- 
tures built over graves may be no more than 
large huts, of logs and thatch, like those built 
over the graves of kings and chiefs among the 
Banyoro and Bagauda, but these are regarded as 
(•emples, with priests and attendants, where tho 
Hpirits of tho dead are consulted. 18 

In Fiji oortain temples of a primitive kind are associated with 
graves and with the cult of the kahuyalo, or ancestor-gods. 1 * 
Not unlike these are the huts of reed and gross built over the 

I For the more elaborate Oanaanite temples see art. Auciiitec- 
turc (Phumiclan) ; and Lucian, de Dea Syria, 31. 

*8ee artb. Alkitts, 6 «, Bhilh, g ». 

SO. Bomler, in R. NeuhausH, Drutseh Nru-(Juinm, Berlin, 
1011, ill. 618. 

* NJt ii. 700, iv. 01 f. » KIM i. :ssv*. 

0 I*. R. Gordon, The K haste, London, lim#, p. 1-Hf. ; ef. ait. 

Munpas, f 4. 

7 T. E. Peet, Roooh Slone Moiwnu nix and tin ir Builder*. 
London. 1012, pn. »i, 110. 

« ERR Hi. 30ll', iv. 108. l ’f. art t. Btonkm. 

10 R. Thomson, The Fijian c, London, 1U0S, p. 117 ff. ; L. 
Fison, JA l xiv. [188f>| 14 ft. 

II ft. A. Parky n, An Jntrod. to the Study qf Prehistoric Art, 
London, 1016, p. 168 f. 

10 J. Rasooe, The Baganda , London, 1011, p. 100 f. ; EBB 
ii. 8G7b. 

10 BRRy i. 16b. 


graves of chiefs in pre-htatorio Egypt, where offerings were 
mode. They gave place to mud houses, and these again to 
structures of stone. Of the latter the mailaba had a chamber 
for the statue of the deoeased and a tablet for offerings. 
Funerary chapels were part of the tomb-struoture, but, where 
pyramids were built, thb chapel or temple was erected outside 
the pyramid, and in it gifts and offerings were mode. Some- 
times they developed into large temples, which, like the smaller 
funerary chapels, had lands attached to them for their 

maintenance.! 

(c) Cave 8 and temples.— Caves occasionally served 
as scenes of a cult, and by their shape and enclosed 
space may have suggested the structural tumble. 
The caverns of mid-Ma^dalenian times, which 
contained elaborate paintings of animals or even 
of human figures, have been regarded as the acene 
of religious or magical rites, but of this there is 
no direct evidence. 8 Where cave-dwellers used 
part of the cave as a shrine for an image or fetish, 
it might easily through conservatism still be re- 
garded as the dwelling of a god, when men no 
longer used it for a dwelling. It might become a 
temple or be associated with a temple built at>ovo 
it. Caves used for burial purposes would doubtless 
also acquire a saored character and be used for 
commemorative rites. 

Tims some of the Oanaanite 'high places ' aro associated with 
caves, which may havo been abodes of the living or burial- 
places, and which, it has been conjectured, were used for 
oracular purposes or regarded as sanctuaries of a god.* 
Natural or artificial grottoes also constituted the earliest 
Phomirian temples.' 1 An example of gods incarnate in animal 
shajpe inhabiting a cavern wbion served as a temple occurs in 
Fiji in the case of the gods Ndengei and Ratu-Mai-Mbulu, to 
whom prayers and offerings were made there. 0 Names of 
divinitius worshipped in caves among tho ancient Berbers are 
known, as well as the caves themselves with inscriptions to 
them. Sacrifices were probably offered in front of tho entrance ; 
within the cave niches contained sacred objects. 0 Rock 
temples are known ia early Egypt and in N. Arabia, but they 
ore most elaborate in India and Ceylon, where they are both 
hewn out of solid rock and sculptured in caverns. Some 
originated in Buddhist times, and many still exist ns examples 
of striking architectural skill— e.g., at Klephanta and Kllora.7 
Their prototypes ore oaves used os shrines and for the cult of 
Hindu gods in N. India. 0 Among the Curibs two caves were 
the places where sun and moon omerged and fertilized the earth. 
They were places of pilgrimage, were adorned with paintings, 
and contained images. Spirits ware supposed to guard them. 0 

Another reason for caves becoming associated 
with worship is tho belief that men first came out 
of them from their subterranean home. Examples 
of this are found iu ancient Peru and other parts 
of America. 10 

Caves may also be the deixjsitories of sacred or 
cult objects or of images of gods, and thus serve a 
purpose to which temples are also put. 

The Arunta ertnatulunga te a rock crevice and sacred 
store-house containing churinga and their indwelling spirits. 
They art visited ceremonially and are highly sacred. 11 The Ved* 
das keep their Boored arrows in caves to prevent them from being 
contaminated, especially by women. 10 The llopi use clefts in 
the rock in which to place the hahoe , or prayer-sticks, in 
honour or their deities, and the Coras and Huichol* deposit 
ceremonial arrows and images in floored caves. 10 The Ostyaks 
keep their images or stones representing tho gods in sanctuaries 
in the hills guarded by a shaman. 10 
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S The village-house, men's house , etc,, as temple. 
many regions where separate temples are 
unknown, the men’s house, counoil-house, village- 
house, or the him, to some extent serves the 
purpose of a temple among its many other uses, 
and corresponds to the prylaneum of the Greeks 
and the curia of the Romans. 

Religious dances or saored dramatic plays are held in the 
1 village-house* among the Aleuts or in the ‘ assembly -house* of 
the Californian tribes, which may consist of a circular dome- 
shaped sLruoture or a mere brushwood enclosure.* To the 
latter corresponds the bough wurUty used in the Are-ceremony 
of the Warramunga tribe, in which certain men maintain for 
hours a continuous singing to the accompaniment of beating 
boomerangs,** Among many American Indian tribes, especially 
in the south-west, religious rites are associated with a 1 sacred 
house/ as with the Hupa, which does not differ in construction 
from other houses to the village. Here sacred danoes take 

a tee, and traditions are connected with it.** With the Pueblo 
bes the kiva serves at once ae sacred oouncil-house, medicine- 
lodge, and temple of the members of a mystery society. In 
some districta kivat of ancient date are oircular ; more generally 
they are square and often below the surface of the ground. 
The pre-historic kivat of Colorado and Utah are of similar type. 
Women might not enter the kiva except to give food to 
husband or sons. Kivat are often very large, nut the well 
openings are small, and entronoe is gained by a ladder up to 
the roof, whenoe by another ladder descent Is made to the 
interior from a hole in the roof. The walls are often decorated 
with symbolic paintings and are surrounded by a bunch. At 
one end is an altar on which the symbolic objects of the society 
are placed, and before it is a dry sand 1 * painting/ representing 
gods and forces of nature.* Corresponding to these are the 
sacred lodges and club-houses of Melanesia and Papua, which 
are generally the nearest approach to temples in those regions. 
Examples are found in the * sacred houses' of the Solomon 
Islands;* iu the toreu of New Britain, etc.— a saored enclosure 
with a large room where tile dresses and masks were pre- 
pared and members of the society inut, whence the spirit- 
personatora of the ceremonies emerged, and which no woman 
or uninitiated male might approach;* In the marawot of tho 
Bismarck Archipelago, a similar construction to the toreu , but 
with a special part containing images and viBitcd by the tena, 
or magician, alone ;? and in the house used in tho oao-cult at 
Astrolabe Bay, where an ancestor-cult is practised.* The 
structure consisted mainly of wood and thatch. The 1 men’s 
house * in the same regions has often a saored significance, and 
oontuins skulls and heads, effigies of the dead, and symbols 
associated with ancestor-worship, and sometimes masks, drums, 
and flutes oonnooted with the mysteries and concealed from 
the uninitiated. These houses are often used for the worship 
of ancestors. 0 

(e) The house-shrine as temple. — Still another 
aspect of the primitive temple, sometimes suggest- 
ing a point of departure for more exclusive temple 
structures, is the hut or house a corner of which 
is set apart as a place or shrino for an image or 
saored objects. This custom is well-nigh universal, 
and only a few examples need be noted. 

Among the Banyankole in each hut is a special place for 
fetishes, consisting of a mound of eArth a foot high, beaten 
hard, with gross laid upon it. 10 With Gold Coast tribes the 
suhman containing a spirit has an honoured place in a corner 
of the hut, where offerings are mode to it. or, as with the 
Yoruba, the house-god Olarosa, represented in human form, is 
set up at the door, and huts have a recess in tho wall for the 
fetish. 11 Here and there in Melanosis and Papua Images of 
ancestors are kept in houses, or, as in certain islands off the 
western end of New Guinea, In a separate room of the house in 
which miniature wooden houses are placed for the souls to 
reside iu. Offerings are made to them. In the chief’s house 
are shrines for the souls of all who have died in the community. 
‘ Such a house might almost be described as a temple of the 
dead.' 10 Among the Klemantans images are kopt in the huts, 
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or, os also with tho Rayons, stand liefore them. 1 The Votiaks 
set their vorsud, or clan-god, on a shelf in tho out-house. 0 In 
higher religions the household shrine Is well kuown. Most 
Buddhist houses have their shelf with an image of Gautama. 
Shlntoists treasure objects of private cult on a house-altar. 
In ancient Egypt each house had its domestic shrine, usually 
‘ recess or a cupboard with the figure of a household god. 

In certain regions the temple scons to have 
arisen out of the private sanctuary of tho king. 
In Myccme houses, especially the king’s palace, 
had chapels as part of the structure, and the palace 
later became the temple. With the Phoenicians 
the temple was at first an annexe of the tialaco, 
like Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem. Wliere a 
oult of the hearth-divinities, with libations thrown 
into the fire, existed— e. <7., in Roman houses— tho 
house itself wab a temple with the hearth as altar. 

2. Actual temples in the lower culture.— We 
have seen that, while in many savage roligions 
actual temples are unknown, many approaches to 
temples exist. Yet even savages are not devoid 
of temples of a primitive kind, for it was natural 
to suppose that, as the worshipper had a house, 
the god or spirit also should have ono, either as the 
permanent shelter of his image or as tho plaoo 
whither he might resort and be approached by men 
in worship. 

( a ) The most primitive temples are probably 
those found in Africa, both Negro ana Rantu. 
While frequently the ‘ place of praying* is a mere 
clearing under the tree in tho village courtyard,* 
thus conforming to what was found in early Indo- 
European worship, sometimes an actual liut is 
provided for a god, not differing much from the 
ordinary hnt. 

On the Lower Niger the temples contain images standing on 
mud platforms, and the ju-ju house in the bush is secret to 
all but the priests, and contains images, while the walls aro 
decorated with plates. 4 * 6 * 8 * Similar temples exist among tho Ewe, 
and that of the rain-god is painted with (he colours of the rain- 
bow.* The celebrated serpent-temple at Whyduh was merely 
a circular hut, thatched with grass— a privilege allowed only 
to shrines and tom pics -standing in an oblong enclosure. I 11 
it the sacred snakes were kept.® In Dahomey temples arc 
circular huts, so low that a man must bond double to enter one. 
Images stand in them on a platform of clay, beforo which are 
earthen pots and vessels smeared with blood, eggs, and oil. Homo 
temples are elaborately decorated, and they as well os sacred 
groves are distinguished by calico streamers fluttering from polos 
or treeB.7 Among the Yoruba — r.//., at Benin— (he ju-ju temple 
consisted of a space of ground lfiO yards by 60, surrounded by 
a high wall, and covered with short grass. At one end a long 
shed extended across the breadth, and under it stood the altar, 
mode of three steps the whole length of tho shed. This was 
slightly raised in the centre, and ou it stood ivory tusks on bronxc 
heads. In the centre of the enclosure were a kind of cundelahra 
with hooks, and a well for the rooeption of the bodies of 
victims.® Among the Baganda temples resembled the king's 
house. They were conical structures with an elaborate reed 
thatch ooming nearly to the ground, and supported on posts, 
with hide curtains for the doorway. They hod also a sort of 
pinnacle composed of layers of reeds hound together and 
fastened to the top of the root. The floor was strewn with a 
carpet of scented grass, dried, and cut to uniform length. 
Those temples took sumo time to build, and their structure was 
frequently renowed. Homo hud also a court surrounding them, 
and in the case of the more important gods only the pries ! h ami 
mediums oould enter it. In others the temple attendants hail 
their huts in the court. Temples without courtyards could he 
approached and even entered by the people. The temple of the 
god of war was surrounded on three sides by a thick forest 
sacred to him. Each temple had its priests and mediums who 
lived In huts near by, where their vestments, worn on entering 
the temple, were kept. Young girls tended tho sacred fire 
always burning in the temples, save in those which might not 
be entered by a woman. The larger temples had estates 
attached to them for their upkeep. Temples of gods hud no 
images, for images were unknown, nut they hud a dais on which 
the invisible deity was supposed to Hit, or on which his relics 
were kept. Sacred drums were stored in certain temples. 
Fetishes had al«o temples with priests and incdiuiiw, and there 
were special temples for the king's jaw bone and uuiliilioaleonl, 
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Mid others tor his ghost. 1 Similar temples for divinities and 
for the royal jaw-bone existed among the Busoga, Banyoro, 
eta, but with these and the Baganda the creator-god had no 
temple.* 

(6) In Melanesia temples are not common, but in 
the Admiralty Islands wooden, thatched huts of a 
beehive shape, with earvod door-posts representing 
male and female figures, serve as temples. The 
doorway is closed by a hurdle. Skulls of pigs and 
turtles are attached to the rafters, as well as balls 
of human hair. A mystery was always made 
about the principal temple, which contained images, 
and was sometimes open, sometimes closed.* In 
Fiji each village had one or more temples ( bure ), 
built on a mound faced with stone rubble-work. 
The roof was high-pitched, with a projecting ridge- 
pole, and the height of the structure was twice its 
breadth. Each bure had two doors and a fire-place, 
and contained images, jars, boxes, mats, etc. 
From tho roof hung a long piece of bark cloth 
reaching to the floor at one of the corner-posts, 
and marking the holy place which none but the 

J iricst approached to be inspired by the god, who 
lesoendea by this cloth. The dead were some- 
times buried in the bure , but the building was only 
used for worship on special occasions and often 
became ruinous in the interval. It served also as 
a council-house and chiefs* club-house. Bures were 
also erected in memory of the dead, and had an 
altar for offerings. 4 In the district of Tumleo, 
New Guinea, paraks , or temples, built of wood 
and standing on piles, are found. They consist of 
two storeys and have high gables, and are ap- 
proached by ladders with hand-rails carved in the 
form of crocodiles and ape-like figures. Nothing 
but drums and flutes is found in the paraks, and 
these, played by men, sijjnify the presence of the 
spirits, for whose worship the temples exist. A 
certain degree of mystery attaches to the paraks ; 
no woman or child may enter them or loiter in 
their vicinity. 5 

(c) In certain parts of Polynesia— Society and 
Sandwich Islands— the temples, or marcs, were 
enclosures open to the sky and they were of three 
elasses : national, local, and domestic. 

The national temples, oalled tabu-tabu-a-tea, perhaps because 
of their wide-spread sacrednoss, were depositories of the chief 
images and the places where great festivals were held. Each 
of them was composed of several marcs, some with inner courts 
for the images, altars, and sacred dormitories for the chief 
divinities, all enclosed by stone walls on two sides. In front 
was a fence, and at the back a pyramidal structure often of 
large size, with images and altars before it. At Atchura this 
structure was 270 ft. long, 04 broad, and 70 high. Steps led to 
the top, which had a surface area of 180 by 6 ft. Within the 
enclosure were the priests* houses, and troes grew both within 
and around it, forming a dark grove. Offerings were placed in 
the marcs. Men alone usually took part in the festivals, but on 
the completion of the ye&r women and children also attended, 
hut were not allowed to enter the sacred enclosure. Local 
mares were those belonging to the different distriots; the 
domestio tnara i were for the family gods. In both of these, as 
well as in the royal marts, the dead were deposited, and were 
there under the guardianship of the gods. 8 In other districts 
— e.g., Samoa— temples resembled the beehive thatched huts, 
or, again, the village house where the chiefs met served as a 
temple. In some cases groves ss well as temples were used as 
places of sacrifice.* 

(d) Among the coast Veddas temple structures 
exist. One Is 12 ft. by 10, roofed, and facing east- 
wards, with the roof carried forward beyond the 
front wall and door. Outside this structure are a 
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long pole, a well, and a tree with a platform, and 
just outside the door stands an altar. The interior 
is decorated with elotliB and branches on tho 
oooasion of a ceremonial danoe, and ceremonial 
garments are kept within it. Some of the village 
Veddas have temples of bark or of mud resembling 
their own huts. In these the shaman dances, ana 
symbols of the spirits are kept. 1 

(< e ) With the Todas, worshippers of the sacred 
buffalo, the dairy forms the temple or sacred place, 
with its ceremonial vessels and other things, which 
are preserved there ; and precautions are taken to 
prevent their contamination by the touch or look 
of unauthorized persons. Relics of heroes are alBo 
stored in them. These temple-dairies have usually 
two rooms, and are of the same form as the native 
huts. 1 

(/) As an example of various stages in the 
evolution of temples from simple to highly 
elaborate, over a large area, we may cite those 
known in N. and S. America. Most of the lower 
tribes, and some of the more advanced (Hurons, 
Iroquois 3 ), had no temples. But usually there 
were Bacred spots or Biirines where ceremonies 
were performed, sacrifices offered, and images Bet 
up. 4 

Among tho Hop! such places were called pahoki , 1 prayer- 
house/ and often had nothing to mark them but prayer-sticks 
—sticks with feathers attached. Others were denoted by circles 
of stones— e.g., tho sun shrine with an opening to the direction 
of sunrise at the summer solstice— by a single stone, or by some 
natural mark on a rock. 8 To these correspond the sites on 
which are erected bowers or lodges for the public performances 
of mystery societies in other tribes, often containing an altar 
with sacred objects. 8 More elaborate shrines also exist among 
the Hopis and will be described later. In S. America corre- 
sponding to such shrines is the socret spot where the botuto, or 
sacred trumpet, of the Orinoco tribes is kept, so that women 
and children may not see it. With other tribes the insignia of 
a piai are tabu and are kept in a special shed or hut, which is 
also used as a place where he may be consulted. It is called a 
* spirit-house* and is tabu.* Here also may be mentioned tho 
special ' medicine-lodge * of many tribes, erected for the per- 
formances of the shaman, corresponding to that found among 
the Ural-Altaio tribes of N. Asia. 8 

With other tribes— e.g. % tho Omaha— the sacred structure 
consisted of three sacred tents, or tipis, which were carried 
fromplaoe to place, like the Hebrew 'tent of meeting.' They 
consisted of poles tied together at tho top. Arranged in a circle, 
and covered with bison skins. They sheltered tne three scored 
objects— tho soared pole, the sacred buffalo-cow skin, and the 
sacred bag. 8 The household tent as a shrine containing an 
altar is also sporadically found— e.g., among the Siksika, with 
whom each tent has an altar, a mere hole in the ground, In 
which sweet gum is burned. 18 

With the Apaches, Sioux, and others, sacred oaves took the 
place of temples, where religions rites (tabu to women) were 
performed, or which were used as resorts for prayer.!* l n 
Florida the Apallachians had a cave-tcmple on the sun-mountain, 
Olaimi, 200 ft. long, and containing an altar and linages. 
Images also stood at the entrance, which faced eastwards, so 
that the earliest beams of the sun fell upon it. 18 More elaborate 
still was a cave-temple of the Wiyataos, which had been used to 
celebrate rites by the followers of a culture-hero Wixipeoooha. 
but was later turned into a structure with galleries, halls, and 
apartments. Into it the priests descended to perform saoriflees 
and ceremonies hid from the vulgar eye. 18 

Among the Uhibchas the temples, each of which was 
dedicated to a god, were mere huts with clay walls, containing 
small stools on which idols were set The floor was covered 
with grass, and mats hung on the walls. Those of greater 
Importance had the distinction of having their chief posts set 
on the body of a sacrificed slave. Small shrines also existed 
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throughout this region, on hills or by lakes. 1 Among some 
Californian tribes structural temples, or vanqueehs. in honour 
of the god Ohinigohinich, consisted of an oval enclosure, four 
or five yards In circumference, with Interior divisions formed by 
blanches, stakes of wood, and mats, and containing a hurdle 
supporting an image. 8 The temples of tho Natchex, one in 
each village, which stood on mounds, were huts about 
80 ft. square and of a somewhat elaborate structure. They 
oontainea the sacred fire as well as a division in which sacred 
objeots were kept. On a platform rested the remains of the 
'sun-chiefs.’ with sacred images, and in an innermost sanctuary 
was the holy image of the sun-god or hero. This temple was 
the object of great reverence.* Such sun -temples existed over 
a wide region in Florida, Arkansas, and Virginia, and were no 
more than large wlgwame with thick mud walls and a dome- 
shaped roof with figures of eagles. Images stood in them, and 
women were excluded from them. 4 No more elaborate were the 
temples described by travellers among Virginian tribes, in the 
Mississippi region, among the Fox Indians, or in S. America 
with the Tupinantbas.* Among the Huichols are temples 
(tokpia), 'god-houses,* and sacred caves, though the difference 
between the first two is not dear. The temples are larger than 
but otherwise resemble the houses, which are circular, stone- 
built, and roofed with thatch, and which possess a low entrance 
to the east. The roof Is supported by upright beams. In the 
centre Is a fireplace— a circular basin of clay. Niches in the 
Interior walls contain ceremonial objecte, and each of them is 
devoted to a god, and in charge of an officer of the temple. 
Flowers are offered with prayer In these niches. In front of 
the temple is a square open space for the • god-houses,’ In 
which the officers live who watch the temple. They are 
rectangular, of stone and mud, with a thatched gable-roor. 
The Interior contains symbolic objects to please the gods. The 
people meet in tho temples for shamanisblo ceremonies. Chairs 
are placed for the deities invisibly present. Images are kept in 
sacred caves in the mountains, sometimes set In miniature 
temples there. 4 In the Fueblo region the more elaborate shrlnos 
were of the nature of temples. They consisted of sealed stone 
enclosures, sometimes with symbols painted on them, and they 
contained images and symbolic representations of supernatural 
beings. Among the Hop! the shrine of the earth-goddess is a 
sealed chamber in which is her image, seated. Every November 
at the ‘ new fire * ceremony a slab is removed, and offerings 
are placed In the shrine, while every four years the image is 
carried in procession. In all Pueblo shrines are placed 
permanent objects (images, stones, carved slabs, etc.) and 
temporary objecte (prayer-meal, pollen, sticks, bowls of water, 
day images).? 

The council-houae, men’s house, the kirn, etc., as serving 
inter alia all the purposes of a temple, have been already 
referred to. 8 In the case of a kina, or lodge of a mystery 
society, this is t>articulArly marked. None but priests or the 
Initiated may enter the sacred place ; in it are made the sacred 
objects used in the ritual ; and here prayers are said, smoke 
offerings presented, and other ceremonies— e.g., purificatory 
rites— are carried on. 

The rude stone structures just described form a 
primitive aspect of the more elaborate stone 
temples of barbaric peoples in N. and S. America. 
It was also natural that, where wooden temples 
existed, they should be replaced by temples of stone, 
as soon as more elaborate architectural methods 
were attainod. Intermediate stages between these 
simple structures and the massive and elaborate 
temples — the ruins of which still command respect 
—are seldom met with, hut Peter Martyr describes 
one in Hayti, and Schoolcraft another at Cayainbe 
—a circle of sunburnt bricks 48 ft. in diameter and 
13} ft. high, with a small door, open to the sky. 8 
Probably many of the Peruvian temples were of 
such a simplo character, and even the great temple 
of the sun at Cuzco, comprising many buildings 
and apartments, though it was richly aaorned with 
gold plates, cornices, and studs, and was provided 
with gardens and fields, had no great architectural 
character— mere squares and parallelograms of one 
storey, roofless or tliatchcd. 10 Previous to the Inca 
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10 OarcilAMO de 1 a Vega, in Purchas, xvii. 340 f.; Schooloraft, 
v. 89. 
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rule, the temple was strictly a lofty altar with a 
chapel for the image. Under the Incas tho chapel 
increased in size, encircling the altar, and was 
made elaborate by the addition of other buildings . 1 
Certain remains of temples in Peru, however, show 
a greater architectural complexity than those 
described by early Spanish travellers. 

The Mexican temples, teocalli , * abode of tho 
gods,’ may be describe! as gigantic altars on which 
stood chapels for the images. There were many 
temples in each city, varying much in dignity. 

The larger teocalli bod a great outer oourfe oapable of holding 
a crowd of people. Within this space stood priests' houses, 
oratories, and chapels for leuer gods. There arose from It a 
pyramidal structure of earth faced with briok or stone, rising 
in stages, three to nine in number, each with a platform, to a 
height of 80 to 100 foet. Stairways, differently arranged, rose 
from the base to each platform, and thenoe to the top. Some- 
times the stairway row directly from bone to summit up one of 
the faces of the pyramid ; or it ascended at one of the angles to 
the first platform, at another angle to the socond, and so to the 
top, in order that a religious procesoion in ascending might 
make a circuit of the structure. The platforms had palisades on 
which were stuck the heads of human victims. On the summit 
stood a tower or chapel, or sonietlmus two, containing the 
imago of the god or gods to whom the temple was dedicated. 
In front of them stood the great atone of sacrifice and altars 
on which perpetual fire burned. The great procession of 
priests at the numerous religious services was visible to all who 
directod their eyes to the teocalli , as it made the ascent. 8 

The practice of placing temples on pyramidal 
structures is also found among the Mayans and 
throughout the whole area of Central America, 
bub here the buildings were of a more ambitious 
kind, with elaborate architecture and sculpture . 8 

The mounds of the Mississippi region were thought to be of 
Mexican or Mayan origin, but it is now accepted that they were 
the work of Indian tribes— Cherokoes, Shawnees, Delawares, 
Choctaws. Nor is it proved that every mound was crowned by 
a temple or altar. 1 Whether theso were sacred enclosures, 
sacrificial and temple mounds, are questions to be settled, if 
possible, by investigation and legitimate deductions.' Houses 
were built on some of the mounds, but oc'5onionally travellers 
speak of a templo on a mound. In such a case the mound was 
of no great height, and the temple was a simple structure like 
that of the Natohes. 4 

3. Miniature temples.— Among many African 
tribes there is a custom of making a small hut for 
tho spirits, about 2 ft. high. This stands in the 
village or outside, and offerings arc made at it. It 
is supposed to contain 'an uncanny something,’ 
and is a kind of templo of the dead, whoso spirits 
are supposed to visit it. 

In Uganda the hut is a veritable sanctuary, with a sort of 
altar for offerings. 4 In New Guinea some of the tribes set up 
little houses in the forest for the use of ancestral spirits, or 
place these within inner rooms of their own dwellings ; others 
place the skull of the dead man in such a hut in the forest. 8 
Similar miniature structures for ancestral ghosts are found in 
Indo-China and among thu Gilyaks.7 

4 . Temples in the higher culture.— In higher 
civilizations the templo usually lias a prominent 
place in religious life, and is architecturally of 
great importance. But here also it was evolved 
from simple structures, though these as well as the 
intermediate stages cannot always be traced in 
Archaeological sequence or from historical evidonco. 
The series of articles on Architecture deal with 
the structure of such temples iu tho greater 
religions, and it is unnecessary here to do more 
than offer a few general remarks. 

(a) The great temples of ancient Egypt were 
preceded in pre-histone times by a simple structure 
of dried mud or a hut of wicker- work, nob differ- 
ing much from human dwellings and probably 

1 A. R4 villa, The Native Religumt of Mexico and Peru ( UL) t 
London, 1884, p. 216. „ .. 

8 Joseph Aoosta, in Purchas, xv. 319 ff.; RAville, p. 47 ; A R il. 
677, iii. 480 ; see art. Altar (American), | a. 

< See art. ARCiiiTSCTuas (American). I 5 ; MR lv. paeeirn. 

4 1« RBSW (18941, pp. 17 1., 604, 009, 062, 000, 671. 

8 Hobley, Ethnology of the A-Kamba, p. 86 ; A. Le Roy, La 
Religion dee primitrfs, Paris. 1909, p. 288; A. Wernor, The 
Natlvee qf British Central Africa , London, 1000, p. 47 ; artfe. 
Nyaxjas, § a (c), Bantu and S. Africa, vol. il. pp. 36 7*. 869*. 

8 Fraser, The Relief in Immortality , L 816 f.; ERE lx. 860*. 

7 ERE vii. 281*, vi. 220*. 
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resembling African native temples. The hut was 
sometimes square, sometimes domed, and stood on 
a platform of earth to save it from inundation. 
Within it was the image of the god, and the only 
opening for light was the doorway or portico, with 
a mast at each side. In front was a court fenced 
with a palisade. 

The hut gave place to a stone building, but, when additional 
rooms were built round the central * house of the god,* and when 
the whole structure of the tomple, with lie spacious sphinx- 
guarded approach, pylons, courts for the worshippers, pillared 
nails for processions of priests, etc., was elaborated, tne dark 
central chamber of the god, accessible to the higher priesthood 
only, remained as a constant factor, and contained the divine 
Image or the sacred animal. The door was solemnly sealed 
with papvrus and clay at night, and as solemnly opened In 
the morning, before the day's ceremonial began. Thus what 
had once been the temple itself was now the inner sanctuary 
of a wide-spread temple, with all ita multifarious buildings and 
chambers for purposes connected with the cult. The height 
of the Egyptian temple diminished from front to back. 1 

(6) The great temples of Babylon hod probably 
originated in a structure of simple kina, oblong 
in shape, with a recess for an image. Excavations 
show that the great temples stood in a court with 
a vestibule, flanked by chambers. 

The temple building consisted of a long outer hall, opening 
into a smaller one wth the holy place, or parakhu , where 
stood the imago of the divinity and an altar. The holy place 
was open to the prieste alone, or to a worshipper accompanied 
by a priest for special religious purposes. An altar stood in 
tne court and perhaps In the outer hall also. The names of 
temples are many, and some of them show their great sanctity, 
others are suggestive of height— 'the house of the shilling 
mountain,' ' tne lofty house.' This points to the high tower- 
like structure, the ziqqurat t which stood beyond the important 
temples, or towered within the sacred enclosure where stood 
many temples dedicated to various gods, as well as the houses 
of priests— a grouping of religious buildings found in the larger 
cities. The ziqqwat was a storeyed tower or pyramid, consist- 
ing of a series of diminishing and superimposed oubes. These 
varied in number, and symbolised the mythical mountain of 
the world. Where it oonsisted of seven storeys, those repre- 
sented the planetary tones, or the seven cones of the earth. 
Each storey was approaohed by an inolined pathway or a flight 
of steps, either dirootly up the face or diagonally across it, 
until the top, which formed a broad platform, was reached. 
On the platform stood a chamber for the god, containing a 
oouch and throne, and perhaps an image. As with the Mexican 
teooalli, processions winding up tho tower could be plainly 
seen below, and, while the Egyptian temple in Its grandest 
development was spread over a large area, the Babylonian, os 
far as the ziqqurat was concerned, alinod at reaching a lofty 
elevation, ana represented in miniature the structure of the 
universe. It seems to have been regarded also as the grave of 
the god to whom it was dedicated, and persons of importance 
were sometimes buried round it. 9 

Both Egyptian and Babylonian temples were 
ondowed witn lands which yielded large revenues. 
Hence, outside their religious purpose, they had 
great influonce on the economic life of tho nation. 
In the Babylonian temple area also, as the priests 
were administrators of the law, there were courts 
of justice, chambers where national archives were 
stored, and even banks. 

(c) The Greek temple was preceded by the rlfievot, 
tho open sacred place with its &ya\ fia of the deity, 
altar, and other sacra. In the Aegean religion 
tho sacred oave Borved as a temple where the 
Mother-goddess was worshipped, m in the double 
oave (tipper and lower) of Dicte in Crete, where 
a rich store of cult objects has been found in 
recent years. 9 Palaces had their domestic chapel 
or shrine, plain and of small size, with a ledge at 
one end for images and sacred objects. The ruler 
was a priest- king, and in one instance, that of 
the palace of Knossos. * the Place of the Double 
Axe* (Xd/fyt/s), the whole building has the character 
of a temple. 4 Free-standing shrines or temples 

l O. Maspero, L'ArcMologie igyptiennt, Paris, 1887, pp. OS f., 
100 f., The Dawn of Civilization, fcr. M. L. McClure, London, 
1894. p. 119; W. Max MOller, Egyptian Mythology (-The 
Mythology of All Raeez t xlU Boston, U.8.A., 1918, p. 187 f. 

i Maspero, Dawn qf Civuization t p. 427 ; Herod. 1. 181 f. ; 
M Jastrow, Aepeets of Religion* Belief and Practice in 
Babylonia and Anyria , New York and London, 1011, leot v. 

• C. H. and H. B. Hawes, Crete the Forerunner of Greeee t 
London and New York, 1909, p. 112. 

4 ERE i. 140*. 


also existed, like that discovered at Gonrnia, a 
small enclosure 12 ft. square, in the heart of the 
town, in which were found many images and 
cult objects. 1 With the perfecting of the divine 
image, a house to shelter it became necessary, and 
the earliest type was no more than a rectangular 
oblong eella , or To this was soon added 

an additional chamber, with open front and a 
couple of columns supporting an arohitrave, the 
corners of which rested on flattened columns 
attached to the ends of the side walla. These 
columns were at iirst of wood $ the earliest stone 
columns date from the Gth cent. B.o. Throughout 
the whole period of Greek religion the rectangular 
eella remained as the central part of all Greek 
temples, though it was sometimes prolonged back 
and front with additional chambers, or surrounded 
by single or double rows of columns, while those 
were sometimes also introduced within the eella. 
Vitruvius, indeod, classifies temples according to 
the arrangement of tho columns in relation to the 
eella * The temples of the gods faced eastwards, 
and opposite the entrance stood the image of the 
god. The eella also contained an altar or altarB, 
votive offerings, and treasure, tho last being also 
stored in the chamber behind the eella. The 
temples were novor large ; they were merely 
houses for the image, and lienee were often kept 
closed. They were decorated with sculpture and 
painting botu within and without. Tho temple 
stood within a ri/xevos, whero the great altar was 
placed, and where the worship was carried on. 8 

(d) The Roman templum , as already shown, 
was originally a rectangular space of ground 
marked off by the augur, in which a tent was 

E itchod for augural purposes, like the ‘mcdicine- 
nt* of the slmman. Strictly speaking, tho house 
of a god was the cedes , but the word templum was 
now applied to such a structure, inaugurated by 
the augurs, and usually of larger and more com- 
plicated structure than the cedes. In the earliest 
times divine dwellings were unknown. The grove, 
tho cave, the hearth, were the earlier sacred places, 
or the sacdlum t a small place consecrated to a god, 
enclosed by a fence or wall, but roofless, with an 
altar and possibly an ima* r e. Tho Romans, in 
erecting houses for the gods, were influenced by 
the Etruscans and the Greeks. The Etruscan 
temples were of wood, oblong, with one or more 
chambers and an open portico. The Roman 
temple had also a central eella , but of much 
greater breadth than tho Greek, this feature being 
probably a result of Etruscan influonce. The 
structure of temples, whether simple or elaborate, 
was generally determined by Greek architecture, 
though there were differences in detail — e.g. t the 
absence of columns at the back. Circular temples 
were also built; these had become common in 
Greece from the 4th cent. B.C., though it is not 
impossible that tho form may be copied from the 
early Italian house. 

Before building: a temple, a space of ground was Hberatnt ct 
fifatue by the augurs, and consecrated ny the pontifen. When 
the building was erected, it was dedicated to a god. In some 
instanoee, howevor, a building might be consecrated to religious 
use without the preliminary augural ceremony. Such buildings 
were eaera, or atdet sacra , like the temple of Vesta. 4 Outside 
the temple stood the altar, and within burned the sacred fire. 
In the temples were stored votive offerings, gifts, treasure of 
all lands, as well as the images of the gods. 

(e) During tho Vedic period in India, as has 
been seen, there were no temples. Ho trace of 
temples in the pre-Buddhist period is known, 
but, if any existed, they must have been of wood, 
as they still are in Burma, the use of stone in 
i Hawes, p. 101. 

2 Vitruvius, de Arohiteetura , til. 2. 

9 For plans and details, architectural and structural, seo art 
Architrcturs (Greek), and cf. art. Altar (Greek). 

4 For architectural details see art. Arcuitkcturb (Romany 
and of. art. Rosax Uilioioii, J IV. 
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architecture not having been introduced until 
A6oka’s reign, as a result of contaot with the 
West. Religious edifices are certainly known 
for the first time in Buddhism. The primitive 
sacred object in Buddhism was not an image, but 
a relic. This at first was not set in a temple, 
but enclosed in a stUpa, or tope (Sinhalese d&gaba) 
—an elongated hemispherical structure standing 
on a base, the extenor often richly carved or 
ornamented, and crowned with a square capital 
and the chhattra , or umbrella. Many stupas 
contained no relic, but were erected as com- 
memorative objects. A path fenced by a railing 
surrounded the stUpa , for circumambulation. The 
stupa was decorated with flags, streamers, and 
flowers; and it was the chief religious edifice of 
early Buddhism. 1 Another religious edifice was 
tho ckaitya , a name applied to any religious 
monument— e.g. t a stupa with relics— but also 
restricted to a building corresponding to a temple 
or church, the 1 chaitya hall/ with pillared aisles 
and an apse containing a stUpa and an altar. 

The earliest known structural building of this type— e.g. t 
at Ter, Haidar&bad— consists of an apsldal chamber with high 
barrel-vaulted roof. In front is a square hall, or mandapa— 
perhaps a later addition, lower in height, with a flat roof 
supported by pillars. The fagotto above the roof of the hall 
has a niche containing now a Hindu image, which was prob- 
ably at one time a window. Within the apse Btood a d&gaba, 
now replaced by a Vaiggava image. Chaityaa of this type must 
havo been common in India. Buddhism made use of rock 
excavations at an early time for ehaitya halls, which sometimes 
had aislos.3 

A third structure was the vihdra— a hall where 
the monks assembled, with cells at the sides for 
sleeping. The vihdras were later UBed as temples 
and became the centre of monastic buildings 
grouped around them. They usually stood besiae 
chaityas , though they came to bo furnished with 
chapels in which religious services could be per- 
formed as well as in the chaitya . 

During ten centuries from AAoka’s time onwards 
cave chaitya halls and vihdras were excavated all 
over India. 

In early examples at Blh&r tho chaitya halls are meroly 
oblong chambers, sometimes with a cell or apse at the farther 
end for the d&gaba with its relic. Others are more elaborate. 
The fagotto of the cave represents the exterior of a wooden 
chaitya in all Its details. The interior is apsldal. Pillars are 
cut in the sides, and In the apse is the d&gaba , which now has 
the image of Buddha in front of it. Some of those caves are 
highly elaborate In their carving both within and without, and 
are also pillared structures with aisles. The cave vih&rat have 
a central pillared hall with cells at the sides for monkB. Beyond 
the hall are one or more inner sanctuaries for images of Buddha. 
These are later additions. Here again the architecture and 
adornment varies from simple to highly elaborate. The earliest 
free-standing vihdraa were probably simple halls with cells 
attached, and were sometimes of a storeyed pyramidal form, 
each successive storey decreasing In sise, ana giving a series 
of pillared halls one above the other, with oells for tne monks 
on the terraces. This architectural structure supplied a form 
for all the later temples of southern Hinduism.) Attached to 
great monasteries, os at Peshaw&r, was a court, or vihdra, with 
oells for Images, and beyond that, opening from It. a circular 
or square court surrounded by similar ecus, and with a stupa 
in the centre. These belong to the period of Mahfty&na 
Buddhism. 

One of the earliest known temples, or chaityaa . is at Bodh 
Gayft, in front of the Bo-tree of Buddha’s enlightenment. 
Frequently restored, it was probably erected In the 6th oent., 
and is 100 ft high by 60 ft wide. It is rectangular with an 
elongated pyramidal form of nine storeys, eaob with exterior 
niches for images, and the interior cella contained originally 
an Image of Buddha. Such a nine-storeyed tower-temple is 
unique in India, but is found frequently north of the 
Himalaya.* 

Hindu temples doubtless owe much in their in- 
ception to Buddhism, and are of groat variety in 
structure, size, and ornamentation. But there are 
two principal groups, one in Southern India of the 
so-called Dr&vidian style, and one in Northern 
Indio, each of which shows great uniformity in 
general plan. In S. India the structure consists 

1 8ee art. StUpa. * See art. Ohaitya. 

* J. Fergusson, Hist, qf Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
1. X71. 

* lb. I. 77 f. 


of the temple proper, or vimana, * the vehicle of the 
gods’— a square building with a pyramidal roof 
which may have one or several storeys, like the 
Btoreyed vihdra of Buddhism. In this is the square 
oell containing the chief image of the god, and lit 
only from the doorway. Between tho wall of the 
inner cell and the outer wall is the procession path, 
or pradaktina, Pillared porches or halls called 
mantapams (Skr. mandapa ) precede the entrance, 
and are usually larger than the vimana. Vimana 
and mantapam stand in a walled enclosure with 


ings, tanks, and other structures. These temples aro 
devoted to the Vaignava and Saiva cults, and are not 
otherwise distinguishable apart from the sculptures 
and images. Tne earliest examples of the vimana 
show its derivation from the Buddhist apsidal 
chaitya hall. The apse for the relic-shrine has 
become a cell for an image and is entered by a door. 
In another early example tho circular apse has 
given place to a cell with altar and imago, sur- 
mounted by a tower, and tho hall in front, distinct 
from the cell, is pillared. Cell and pillared nave or 
mantapam are reproduced in all Jain and Hindu 
temples of later aate, together with the storeyed 
tower. The enormous size and elaborate architec- 
tural and sculptural design of these buildings make 
them still marvellous rivals of the cathedrals of 
Europe. Some, besides the original enclosure 
with its gate- pyramids, have a second or even 
third exterior enclosure, with gopurams, shrines, 
porches, cells, etc. The vimana in itself cor- 
responds to the ordinary Hindu village temple, 
ana in some examples nas either been snen a 
temple or 1 b little more imposing than one of these. 
Sometimes two vimanas dedicated to different 
divinities stand within the central enclosure. In 
S. India tho largest group or congeries of temple 
buildings is at Srirangam. There are seven en- 
closures, leading gradually to the central shrine, 
and the three surrounding the central enclosure 
are crowded with temples, porches, halls, etc., 
while in each wall there are two or three gopurams 
of great height. • The idea is that each investing 
square of walls . . . shall conduct the worshipper 
by regular gradations to a central holy of holies.' 1 
While the temples of this kind are of comparatively 
late date, others of earlier date, but presenting 
tho same general features, have been carved out 
of the solid rook and excavated internally, so that 
they are monolithic temples. The chief examples 
are the raths {rat ha = vimana) at Mamallapuram 
and the beautiful kaildsa at Ellora. 3 

The Northern temples (Fergusson’s 4 Indo- Aryan 
style’)— e,g, t in Orissa— are characterized by a 
pyramidal curvilinear tower on a polygonal base 
in which is the central shrine, often quito small. 
The interior plan is square, and in tho Orissan 
examples there are no pillars, or these are found 
only in modern additions. In front is a square 
porch with pyramidal roof, and sometimes in front 
of this again additional porches. The enclosing 
wall is always insignificant, if it is present at all, 
and has no gopurams . Other shrines are always 
subordinate to the towering temple proper with its 
porch. Even the more elaborate temples preserve 
these essential features— e.g,, the Kandarya Maha- 
deva, or temple of Siva, at Khajurftho. 

In all Hindu temples the inner cell or shrine 
with its image is the central feature round which 
all the other parts are grouped, and to which, how- 
ever elaborate, they are all subordinate. The cell 
is cubical, of small dimensions, unornamented, 

l M. Monler • Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism *, 
London, 1801, p. 448 ; Fergusson, i. 868. 

* Bee art. Klloiia, vol. v. p. 270*. 
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and unlit save by the doorway, and is too sacred to 
be entered by any but the priests. The exterior 
building surrounding the cell is of the most elabor- 
ate workmanship, often of a kind which offers little 
clue to the method of producing it. In some 
districts enormous numbers of temples exist, 
ancient and modern, and at Benares, the Bocred 
city, there are 1500, though none are older than 
the 18th century. 

(/) In Nep&l the stupas do not contain relics. 
Some arc of flattened hemispherical shape with a 
square capital, * umbrella,’ and lofty finial or spire, 
like those in Tibot and China, and stand on a 
plinth on which are built shrines of the five Dky- 
anibmldhas. Others are lower and flatter ; and 
others again stand on a structure with successive 
roofs. Buddhism in Nep&l is mingled with Saiv- 
ism, and the characteristic temple is a square 
structure of several decreasing storeys divided by 
sloping roofs. Some aro mounted on a pyramidal* 
stepped platform. These buildings are of wood 
and stone. 1 

(g) In Burma the stilpa ( tsedi ) is bell -shaped and 
stands on a series of platforms, and is crowned 
with a conical finial. The temples are of square 
form with projecting porches. In the thickness 
of the walls aro narrow corridors with niches in 
whioh are images. A series of storeys arranged 
pyramidally and crowned with a slender steeple 
forms the roof. Ancient Buddhist temples in 
Siam have a rectangular outer enclosing wall, 
within which is the oot, also rectangular, with a 
porch. The interior is divided by pillars into a 
nave and single or double side aiBles. Within are 
the high altar and image of Buddha. Behind the 
hot stands a stilpa, or phra. Vihdras, or vih&ns, 
and kamburiens are buildings similar to the hot , 
but smaller, where the laity come to pray or hear 
sermons. The hot is accessible only to the priests. 
The mondob is a rectangular building enclosing a 
huge image of Buddha. One enclosure sometimes 
contains several of these structures, erected from 
time to time by devout Buddhists. 9 

(4) The earliest Chinese religion had no temples, 
and apparently the general use of these is due to 
Buddhism. With few exceptions the temples of 
the three religions, Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Taoism, are mainly of one type, though they differ 
in size. The religion to which each is dedicated 
can be discovered only from their interior decora- 
tions and the images which they enshrine. 

Buddhist temples ore enclosed by a wall with an ornamental 
gateway. The temple has a series of porches or halls, opening 
from eaoh other. Two of these form antechapels to the main 
structure with its altar and images of the three Buddhas, facing 
the entrance, and stalls for the monks. Before the images stands 
the table for offerings, with lamps and flower-vases. Beyond tills 
another hall contains a ddgaba, and a final one enshrines the 
image of Kwan-yin. Within the enclosure are the various 
buildings for monks, pagodas, drum-tower, bell-tower, and other 
structures. The roof has the characteristic form of all Chinese 
buildings, conoave, with projecting eaves, but more elaborately 
decorated than in seoular buildings. Confucian temples are of 
the same general plan, the central 'Hall of Groat Perfection* 
containing the tablets of Oonfuclus, his disciples, ami the twelve 
sages. Tables for offerings stand before these. Taoist temples 
contain the images of tne Three Precious Ones, In imitation 
of tho three Images of Buddhist temples. 

(») In Japan, as in China, the earlier worship 
was in a consecrated enclosure open to the sky. 
Tradition assigns the first temples to a period near 
the beginning of the Christian era. Shin to temples 
are not large and conform in structure to tho 
architecture of an age when tools were few and 
primitive. The quality of the wood used in the 
structure is of more importance than ornamenta- 
tion and oarving, whereas the carvings on Buddh- 

l Fsrgusson, L 277 f. ; H. A. Oldfield, Sketches /tom JSipcU, 
2 vols., London, 1880. x . . 

* L. Foumereau, he Siam ancien, areMologie, tpigraphie, 
geographic (A MO xvll., xxxi.), Paris, 1800-1908 ; Spiers, in Fer- 
gusson, ii. 404 If. 


ist temples are highly elaborate, and have much 
gilding, lacquer-work, and painting. The oldest 
Shinto temples and many of the smaller ones ore 
thatched. The type is similar to that of China, 
allowing that Chinese influences prevailed. 

The temple area, at least in the case of the greater temples, has 
several enclosures, with fenoes and gateways preceded by flights 
of steps. The grouping of the various structures differs accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, usually on a slope, giving the 
chief eminence to the mam shrine. Shlntfl temples, hut rarely 
Buddhist, are preceded by the characteristic tori-wi, of two 
wooden uprights with cross-bars, the upper one projecting and 
curving upwards at the ends ; they correspond to the gateways of 
st upas ana temples in India, like that of the tope at Sanohl, and 
to similar structures in religious architecture elsewhere. 1 The 
temple consists of two or three halls, one an oratory or prayer- 
hall for worshippers, an intervening hall, and thesanotuary open 
only to the priests. Shinto temples have no Images, a mirror 
usually constituting the symbol of deity. Some temples are 
dedicated to more than one divinity. An altar stands in the 
shrino. The lay-worshipper, entering the prayer-hall, pulls a 
rope attached to a gong and so announces his presence to the 
deity before beginning his devotions. Within the temple en- 
closure, as In China, the grounds often being laid out artistically, 
stand a pagoda, drum-tower, belfry, stage for religious dances, 
library, votive-offering hall, store-houses, kitchen, priests' rooms, 
etc. This general description applies to both Shinto and Buddh- 
ist temples, though the latter are generally more gorgeous and 
imposing, and contain Images, lights, votive offerings, lotus- 
flowers of sil ver-gilt, while the priestly ritual is elaborate. They 
are usually built of wood, with gilding and porcelain casing, 
and metal work ; the roofs are of tileB. 

(j) In Tibet the Buddhist monasteries are the 
chief architectural structures, occupying largo areas 
and containing a square for assemblies, in which 
stands the temple. 

This is a stone rcotangular building, on the top of whioh is 
a pavilion with a roof of Chinese type. The interior is divided into 
a nave and side aisles by pillars, which are painted in yellow and 
red. The three great Buddhist images with their altar stand at 
one end. Otherltuagos stand along the side walls. There are 
no windows, and the Interior, which is richly coloured or 
decorated with f rosooes and hung with bannere, is lit by lamps. 
Scats for the varioue officials and Lamaist congregation are ar- 
ranged according to a definite order. The temple is approached 
by a flight of steps and a gateway guarded by demoniac 
figures. In the vestibule are images of the kings of the four 
quarters, and also prayer- wheels. These, in larger temples, are 
placed in detached chapels, in which are images of lower divin- 
ities. Occasionally, as at Gyan-tse, a temple is built in stepped 
terraces, like a vltnana, crowned by a drum-like etruoture, on 
whioh are a square and a ehkattra canopy. Shrines to the 
different Buddhas occupy the various storeys.* The great 
4 cathedral * at Lhasa faces eastward, and is three-storeyed, the 
roof being of gold. The approach is through a pillared hall, 
adorned with pictures. Beyond this is an anteoourt, leading to 
a pillared hall, shaped like s basilica and divided into aisles by a 
series of colonnades. It is lit from above, as there are no side 
windows. On the side walls are ohapels. Lattice work separ- 
ates the cross aisles from the longer aisles, and on the west the 
sacred place Is approaohed by a staircase. This is in form of 
a square, with six side ohapels, three on eaoh side. An altar 
stands in the centre, and on the west is a recess with an image 
of Buddha. Here too aro the seats of the Dalai and Tashi 
L&mas, and of abbots and lesser officials, as well as images, 
relics, prayer-wheels, etc.* 

(4) The Hebrews had different kinds of sanc- 
tuaries before the Temple was built at Jerusalem. 
The * tent of meeting * referred to in £ was pitched 
outside tho camp in the wilderness. There Moses 
communed with God, who appeared in a pillar of 
cloud (Ex 33*\ Nu ll 9 "- 12* 14 10 ). It is not 
described, and was obviously of a simple character. 
Its one guardian was Joshua, who 'departed not 
out of the tent ’ (Kx 33 u ). The tent may have 
contained the sacred Ark, a kind of abode of deity, 
as Nu 7 s8 shows (of. 2 S 15 96 ), though tent and Ark 
are never mentioned together. Such portable sanc- 
tuaries were used by the Somites, either in nomadic 
or in more settled times, in the latter case certainly 
in connexion with war, when the images were 
carried with the army. The Hebrew ‘tent’ was 
used for sacred divination like the Semitic portable 
sanctuary, and it may be compared with the sacred 
tents of the Omaha. 4 The Taoemacle, elaborately 


1 See art. Door, $ a, vol. iv. p. 849*. 

* L A. Waddell, Ths Buddhism of Tibet , London, 1895, p. 

287 ff.; Ferguseon, 1. 290 f. . 

* Waddell, p. 800; see also his Lhasa and its Mysteries, 
London, 1906. p. 861 ff. 

* See | s (/) above. 
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described by P, and containing the Ark, was prob- 
ably never more than an ideal priestly construction 
projected upon the past. The Ark was later kept 
m a • house f or temple at Shiloh (ISPS 9 * lfl ), whioh 
may have been destroyed by the Philistines, who 
carried off the Ark. On its recovery, it was kept 
from time to time in private houses, and possibly 
in a tent (2 S 7 # ), as it was bo kept later by David 
at Jerusalem (2 S 6 17 ; cf. II 11 ). Tents were also 
used after the settlement in Canaan on the * high 
places ’ (2 K 23 7 , Ezk 16 1 *, * sewn high places ’). 

What the 4 house' at Shiloh was like we have no means ol 
knowing, but probably It was not elaborate. Micah's image and 
other religious objects were kept in an apartment of his house 
(Jg 17 s 18"). When captured by the Danites, these were placed 
in a sanctuary at Laish. At Nob there was a sanctuary with its 
jjnrtostluKxl, containing an ephod and a table of holy bread 

Tent and high place wore succeeded by the 
Temple built by Solomon. It stood within a great 
court as one of a series of buildings, including the 
palace, and was thus dominated by the latter, to 
some extent, though it was itself the chief building. 
It had its own 1 court of the temple/ surrounded by 
a wall of stone and cedar. 


The Temple was an oblong structure of stono, faoed by a 
porch, in front of which stood two bronze pillars called Jaohin 
and Boos, like thoso in front of other Semitic temples. The 
structure, exclusive of the porch, whioh was of equal breadth 
with tho Temple, was 60 cubits long, 20 broad, and 30 high. It 
was divided by a partition with doors into a Holy Place (hekdl) 
and an Oracle, or Most Holy Place (debit }— a square dark cham- 
ber 20 cubits in each direction, leaving a space of 10 cubits above 
it. The interior walls were lined with cedar, carved, and orna- 
mented with gold, and the floor was of cypress. Between the 
walls of the structure and an outer wall, running round the 
sides and back to the height of 20 cubits, were three storeys of 
rooms for treasure and Temple ornaments. In the Temple wall, 
above these, there were latticed windows. The Oracle, or Most 
Holy Place, the adytum , was the dwelling of Jahweh, and con- 
tained the Ark with the cherubim. In the Holy Place stood the 
altar of shewbread, the altar of incense,* and ten candlesticks, 
five on each sido. Outside the porch, which faoed east, was tho 
altar of burnt-offering, and near it a brazen sea supported by 
metal oxen, as well as ten Binaller lavers on wheels. Tne people 
gathered for worship in the court, though it is called 'tho 
priests’ court.’ Tho Holy Place was for the priuHts alone— a 
suggostive difference, appearing now for the first time. a 


Thus the main features of the Temple were 
eotnmon with those of Syrian and Phoenician ; 
temples of the period— -porch, outer chamber, and | 
adytum — though some have suggested Egyptian ! 
influences in its construction. 1 ! 

Ezekiel’s ideal Temple has the same division of 
inner and outer sanctuaries and porch, but there 
are two courts, an inner one for the priests, an 
outer for the laity ; and the sacred building was to 
be entirely dissociated from all secular buildings, 
and was also to be shut out from Jerusalem by the 
lands of tho Zadokites.* 

Zerubbabel’s Temple of the restoration period 
had an outer court with walls and gates, and an 
inner court in whioh stood tho altar of unhewn 
atones, and perhaps a laver. Into the inner oourt 
the laity appear to have had access for a time at 
least. The Temple itself had a Holy of Holies, 
but was unique among temples in possessing no 
representation or symbol of deity, the Ark having 
been lost. The presence of deity, however, was 
marked by the ritual of the Day of Atonement. 
The Holy of Holies was separated from the Holy 
Place by a curtain, and this chamber contained 
the table of shewbread, altar of incense, and the 
seven-branched candlestick. The Holy Place was 
entered by a curtain. 

Herod’s Temple, built about 20 B.C., was on a 
larger scale than any of its predecessors, but the 
general plan was the same. 


* 1 K 7*8, perhaps s later addition to the text. 

*1 Kdf., zGh St. 

* Lucian, de Dea Syria , 81, describes the templo at Hiera polls, 
with its court, altar, pillars, pronaoe , and cella. It faced east- 
wards. 

4 Kik 488a. 


A large outer oourt— 'the oourt of the Gentiles ’—was sur- 
rounded by porticoes or cloisters with marble pillars, built 
against the enclosing battlemented wall. Within the area, on 
a raised platform, was a second oourt surrounded by a terrace 
and an enclosing waU with nine gates, and with chambers and 
porticoes on its Inner side. Within this none but Jews might 
enter. A wall across the breadth of this inner court divided it 
into two parts, the smaller of which was 'the court of tho 
women.’ The other part was open to male worshippers, and 
within its area stood the temple building, surrounded by a 
breastwork of stone enclosing tne oourt of the priests. Within 
this court priests only oould enter, exoept when a layman 
offered a sacrifice which required his presence. The Temple 
within tills inner area was preceded by a lofty porch and gate- 
way. This gave access to the hfkdl % or Holy rlaoe, across tho 

g reat door of which hung a curtain, and this again to the deblr, 
ie Holy of Holies, across the entrance to which hung two 
curtains. Above these was an upper storey, and a side building 
of three storeys surrounded the Temple on three sides. In the 
htkal, which was open only to the priests, stood the table of 
shewbroad, altar of incense, and aeven-branohed candlestick. 
The deblr was empty and quite dark, and was entered by the 
high-priest alone on the Day of Atonement. In front of the 
porch outside stood the altar of burnt-offering and the laver. 
The building was of white marble, and the eastern front and 
port of the walls were covered with gold.* The debtr was 20 
oubita square ; the hekdl 40 cubits long, 20 broad, and 40 high. 
The porch was 100 cubits high, 100 broad, and 20 in depth, and 
extended on both sides beyond the Temple, with its siae build- 
ings, by some 15 cubits. Herod had raised many pagan temples 
throughout his dominions, and he erected this for the Jews In 
his capital partly as a matter of policy. 

5. Conclusion.— A general survey of temples 
shows that the essential part is the cella t or chamber, 
for the image of tho god, and that, whatever 
additions are made by way of increasing the Bplen- 
dour of the temple or as adjuncts to it, this remains 
constant, and is indeed its most important feature. 
It iB the holy place, and is seldom if ever entered 
Bave by the priests. The temple at EleusiB forms 
an exception, for apparently thero all was open 
to the worshippers. But generally worship takes 
place in the temple area or within the hall pre- 
ceding the cella , which is very often dark and nnlit 
by windows. The Jewish synagogue, the Muham- 
madan mosque, and the ChriHtian church aro not 
strictly temples, for they are not houses enclosing 
a divine image, but places of public prayer. Yet 
even in tho mosque the recess, or mihrdb , indicating 
the direction 01 the kd bah, towards which the 
worshipper prays, has a certain parallel to the cella 
with its image which the worshipper also faces. 
The great inosque at Mecca also contains the ka bah 
witli the sacred black stone, and the kdbah is an 
old but reconstructed sanctuary within the mosque. 
In the Christian church the chancel and tho 
sanctuary with tho altar are not ordinarily open to 
the laity assembled in the nave, but yet they 
approach the altar at the Holy Communion. 

Certain temples are national holy places, like 
the Pantheon at Rome, the kdbah at Mecca, and 
similar great temples in important centres. Pil- 
grimages are often made to temples, and temples 
form asylums whither criminals flee for safety. 
Frequently there is much symbolism connected 
with the temple, and attention is paid to the 
direction in which it faces, most temples facing the 
east or the place of the rising sun. Very often in 
connexion with one great temple there will be a 
series of lesser shrines for other divinities, all form- 
ing a group of sacred buildings within the area. 
The area is usually enclosed by a wall with gates, 
which are often most elaborate, and avenues, while 
pillars and poles stand about it, and it is often 
decorated with flags and streamers. It is interest- 
ing also to notice how frequently with the change 
of a religion the old sacred places aro retained, and 
successive buildings occupy the old site, or the same 
temple serves for new deities. 

Litulaturs. — W. J. Anderson and R. P. Spiers, The Archi- 
tecture of Qretee aiid Horned London, 1 IK>7 ; Daremberg- 
S&grlfo, t.e. ‘Temple’; J. Fergusson, Uut. 0 / Architecture 
in all Countries, t*i. R. P. Spiers, 6 vole., London, 1801-93. 
Hut. of Indian and Kaatern Architecture , ed. J. Burgess and 


* Jos. BJ v. v., Ant. xv. xl. ; Mishiiah, tr. Middoth. 
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R. P. Spiers, 2 vols., do. 1010, The Temple* and other Building* 
in the Mar am Area at Jerusalem, do. 1878 ; G. R. M. Mam- 
dron, VArt indicn, Paris, 1898 ; Pauly - Wlsjowa, 9.V. 
'Temper; G. Perrot and C. Chipier, Hist, de Part dan* 
Vantimiiti , 9 vole., Paris, 1882-1911 ; O. Schrader, Reallexieon 
der xndogerinan. Altertumskunde , Sfcramburg, 1901, e.v. 

'Tempo]/ J. A. MacCuLLOCH. 

TEN ARTICLES.— See Confessions, vol. iiL 
p. 851. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS.— SeeDEOALOOUK. 

TENDAI.— See Philosophy (Japanese). 

TERAPHIM' — See Images and Idols 
(Hebrew). 

TEUTONIC RELIGION. — I. Introduc- 
tory.—!, Position of the Teutonic peoples.— 
We have no detailed information (and indeed little 
historic evidence of any kind) relating to the 
Teutonic peoples before the time of Julius Cnesar 
(58 B.C. ). For the first one and a half centuries 
A.D.y however, a comparatively large amount of 
evidence is obtainable. During this time the area 
occupied extended from the Rhino to the basin of 
the Vistula. From the Roman empire it was 
separated by the rivers Rhine and Danube and by 
a fortified line connecting these two rivers. On 
the east and south-east the boundaries of the 
Teutonic area cannot be determined with any 
precision— the plain of Hungary was occupied 
largely by Sarmatian peoples, but it seems prob- 
able that the Teutonic peoples extended into the 
basin of the river Dneister. In the north they 
undoubtedly occupied the kingdom of Denmark 
and considerable portions of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

From the 3rd to the 8th cent, the Teutonic 
peoples extended their dominions considerably to 
the south-east, south, and west. The Goths con- 
quered a large portion of S. Russia, and from about 
260 to 270 the Romans had to give up to them their 
territory of Dacia (north of the Lower Danube); 
moreover, about the same time the Alamanni 
occupied the Black Forest region. During the 4th 
cent, bands of warriors, in ever-increasing numbers, 
began to enter the Roman service, and towards the 
close of the century a large section of the Goths 
was admitted en bloc within the Roman territories 
in tlio Balkan Peninsula. Between 406 and 486 
all the western territories of the empire were 
conquered by the Teutonic peoples, of which the 
most important were ; (1) Visigoths, who occupied 

S. France and Spain after 412 ; (2) Ostrogoths, who 
occupied Italy, 489-553 ; (3) Vandals, who crossed 
the Rhine in 406, and in 429 passed over into 
Africa, which they held for over 100 years ; (4) 
Burgundians, who crossed the Rhine shortly after 
the Vandals and in 443 occupied S.E. France ; (5) 
Alamanni, who went into Alsace and Switzerland 
about the same time ; (6) Bavarians, who occupied 
the Alpine regions farther east probably about 
the same date ; (7) Franks, who couquered and 
occupied successively one part after another of 
G&ul from 428 onwards, becoming supreme by their 
victory over the Visigoths in 507 ; (8) Langobardi, 
who, after occupying for some time the province of 
Austria and the Alpine regions to the south, passed 
into Italy about 568 and brought the greater part 
of the peninsula under their dominion ; (9) English, 
who conquered and occupied most of the southern 
half of Britain from about the middle of the 5th 
cent, onwards. 

Before the end of the 6th cent, a new series of 
movements began among the Northern peoples, an 
aetivity almost entirely maritime and lasting 
throughout the 9th and 10th centuries ; this period 
was commonly known as the Viking Age. While 
it lasted, largo numl>ers of piratical ml venturers 


settled on the coasts of the Scottish islands, of 
Ireland, of the Netherlands, and of N. France. 
The last named, occupied by the vikings under the 
leadership of Hrdlfr, son of Rtignvaia, officer of 
Harold the Fair-haired, king of Norway, became 
after 911 the earldom of Normandy. From 866 
onwards a large part of England too came under 
Scandinavian rule, though this domination was 
only temporary. In 870, however, those Norwegian 
chieftains who were unwilling to accept the 
sovereignty of Harold the Fair-haired began 
permanently to settle in Iceland, and more than 
100 years later, in 985, Greenland was colonized 
from Iceland. Contemporaneous with these events 
were similar movements aoross the Baltic, which 
4 “ emanated mainly from Sweden. The 

establishment of the Russian kingdom (traditional 
date 859) was due to such bands of adventurers. 
In the East we hear of raids by parties of Scandi- 
navians os far as the Caspian. 

a. The conversion of the Teutonic peoples.— As 
conversion was in general due to direot contact 
with the Romans, we find those Tentonio peoples 
first converted who were settled within the terri- 
tories of the empire. Before the middle of the 4th 
cent, the conversion of the Goths by Wulfilasto the 
Arian form of the Christian religion had begun and 
was practically complete within a generation. 
From them this religion must have spread very 
rapidly to the Gepidw in E. Hangary and to other 
neighbouring peoples, since the Vandals appear to 
have been converted before the great movement to 
the West began. The Rugii in the province of 
Austria, the Langobardi, and some of the Bur- 
gundians also adopted the Arian form of Christi- 
anity, while the Franks before the close of the 5th 
cent, and the English in the 7th were converted to 
Catholicism. It was due largely to the efforts of 
Irish and English missionaries that between the 
6th and 8th centuries the remaining peoples on the 
Continent (except the Danes), viz. Alamanni, 
Bavarians, Old Saxons, and Frisians, were con- 
verted. In the 8th oent. after great difficulty 
Charlemagne enforced the adoption of Christianity 
throughout the territory of the Old Saxons who 
hod been oonquered by him. Among the Danes 
and the Swedes missionary enterprises met with 
some temporary success, especially in the 9th cent, 
during the time of the missionary bishop Ansgar 
(826 to his death in 865). But Christianity was 
not permanently established in Denmark till after 
the defeat of Harold G or mason by Otto II. in 973. 
In Norway Hdkon I. (934-960) and his successors 
Ilarald II. and his brothers (960-976) were Christ- 
ians, but the country was very little affected till 
the time of Olaf Tryggvason (995-1000), to whom 
conversion was really aue. Many of the Scandi- 
navians settled in the British Isles were converted 
before the close of the 9th cent., and these countries 
had become entirely Christian in the course of the 
10th century. Some of the early settlers of Iceland 
had been converted to Christianity in the British 
Isles, but it was abandoned by their descendants 
and not established in the island till 1000. The 
traditional date of the establishment of Christianity 
in Sweden was 1008, bnt it was only towards the 
close of the 11th cent, that the heathen religion 
was entirely abolished. The adoption of Christi- 
anity by the Russians dates from 988. 

3. Authorities.— (1) The little information which we jpoasese 
relating to the religion of the Teutonio peoples during the 
period before their invasion of Roman territorioa in the 6th 
cent, is derived from the writings of Owsar, Strabo, and Tacitus 
—especially from Tacitus' Germania, written in the 1st cen- 
tury. Some little evidence is also furnished by Roman inscrip- 
tions. Still less information is to be obtained from the period 
during which the Teutonio peoples living on the Continent 
were converted, though a few scattered notices are preserved 
in the writings of Ammionus MarcuUinus (late 4th oent), of 
Jordan ps ( 0. 660), and especially of Procopius (about the same 
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In the 8th and Oth oenturie* a little evidenoe Is to be 
derived from laws and capitularies In which heathen practices 
are prohibited, and survivals of heathen practioes are occasion- 
ally noticed in writings of a much later date. The authorities 
until the 6th oent. are entirely Greek and Latin, in the 7th 
Latin alone, and with the exception of Jordanea, a monk of 
Gothio family, we have no reoords of Teutonic nationality. 

As to aotual beliefs we learn very little. The only myth 
which has come down to us is of Langobardio origin and con- 
nected obviously with an attempt to explain the name of that 
people. It ooours for the first time in the Origo gentis Lanyo • 
baraarum, an anonymous work dating probably from the 7th 
oentury. There are also two German metrical charms from 
Merseburg which deal with mythological subjects (10th cent. 
MS8). Beyond this we have scarcely more than a few names, 
particularly those of the days of the week, which are trans- 
lations from Latin and date probably from the 4th oentury. 

(2) English.— In England most of the evidenoe available, 
which is but little, is contained in the writings of Bode (t 735), 
who in the Chronicle attached to the de Rations Tcmvorum has 
left an account of the calendar used by the English in heathen 
times. A few references to their religion before conversion are 
preserved also in the Rcolesiastiodl History. No Anglo-Saxon 
poems have come down to us in a purely heathen form, hut a 
certain amount of information relating to heathen practices and 
beliefs may be obtained from Beowulf and also from certain 
shorter poems, especially from charms. We may also learn 
something of the mythological conceptions of the English from 
glossaries, letters, and other writings. 

(8) Dame and Swedes.— Certain foreign Latin works throw 
light on the religion of the Danes and Swedes. Particular 
mention may be mode (for tho Swedes) of the Life of St. Aneyar 
written by his disciple Kiinbertus, and of the work of Adam of 
Bremen, who in the 4 th book of his History of the Church of Ham- 
burg gives an important description of the sanctuary at Upsala. 
Later Danish historians odd considerably to our knowledge 
both of religion and of mythology for Danes and Swedes. In 
particular we have the Danish History of Saxo Grammaticus 
Cc. 1200), much of tho information in which is obtained from 
Icelandic sources. He himself acknowledges this in his reference 
to the men of Thule : 

1 Their stores, which are stocked with attestations of historical 
events, I have examined somewhat closely, and have woven 
together no Buiall portion of the present work by following their 
narrative/ 1 

Some important evidence from earlier times Is also to be 
obtained from inscriptions and sculpturod monuments of the 
heathen period. 

(4) Norway and Iceland.— (a) For the roligion of Norway and 
Iooland far more abundant information is available from the 
Icelandic sagas, the evidence of which varies greatly in value. 
First in importance are the Islmdinga Siigur (' Stories of the 
People of Iceland '), anonymous works written chiefly in the 
13th cent., though a fow may be slightly older. These are based 
on oral sagas— stories preserved by oral trodiLlon in a more or 
less fixed form of words — from tho latter part of the 10th and 
early 11th oenturies. Among these apodal mention may be 
made of Eyrbyggja Saga , which In its early chapters gives an 
account of the religious practices of a certain Th6rolfr of Mostr, 
who emigrated to Iceland c. 884 to escape from Harold the 
Fair-haired. Much information relating to religion is also given 
in Eyils Saga, Njdls Saga, Vlga-Glinm Saga. These sagas tell 
us not only of the religion of Iceland itself, but also of the homo- 
land Norway lx>th before and after the settlement. For through- 
out the period covered by the hlendinya Siiyur (till o. 1080) it 
was customary for Icelanders to visit the home country, and 
consequently the scene of the sagos is often laid in Norway. 


are Lokassnna, another dialogue poem in which Lokl attacks 
various gods and goddesses with scandalous charges ; Slcimis* 
mdl, which tells of the wooing of Qerthr for the god Freyr ; 
Hymiskvitha and Thrymskoitha, descriptions of the adventures 
of the god Thor ; Vegtamskvitha (* Beider's Dreams *), a dialogue 
between Thor and a ferryman supposed to be Othln ; AlvUmndl, 
a dialogue between Thor and a dwarf ; HyndluUdth , a dialogue 
between the goddess Freyia and a giantess Hyndla. Much 
mythology is also contained in the philosophical poem Hdvamdl, 


and Incidentally in some of the heroio poems in the same 
collodion. 

In addition to the Edda poems there have been preserved the 
so-called ‘ukaldio’ poems dating from the Oth and 10th cen- 
turies by known authors. The earliest of these (early Oth oent.) 
are fragments of poetry by Brogi Boddaaon, some of which are 

S reserved, and which we know corns from Ragnarsdrdpa. To 
is late Oth cent, belong the Ynglingatdl and Haustl&ng by 
Thjdtholfr of Hvin, a genealogical poem describing the ancestors 
of the Norwegian royal family. To the same oentury belongs 
the poet, Thorhjorn Hornklofl. The Eiriksmdl , an Inoomplete 
poem whose authorship Is unknown, describes the death of 
Eric Blood-axe shortly after 054. 

There are also extant two poems by Eyvlndr SkaldasplUlr, tho 
Hdkonarmdl recounting the death of Ildkon i. in 060, a oopy of 
the Eiriksmdl , and the Udleyyjatdl , a genealogical poem deal- 
ing with the ancestors of the earls of Lathir, and modelled on 
Ynglingatdl. References to mythology are also contained in 
many other poems. 

It is to be noted that our knowledge of mythology oomes 
almost entirely from Icelandic sources, for even the Norwegian 
poems— including the poems of the Eada, many of which were 
doubtless composed in Norway-— are preserved only in Icelandic 
MBS. The chief reason for this phenomenon is doubtless to be 
found in the peculiar faculty for oral tradition developod in 
Iceland during the 11th cent, or slightly earlier, for which It 
would be difficult to find a parallel In Europe, except in Ireland. 
Tho unusual conditions under which Iceland was converted 
afiord another reason, for thero Christianity was not foraed 
from above, as in countries with monarchical government. In- 
deed In Iceland there existed no strong central power which 
could effectively stomp out the olwervances and eradicate the 
remembrance of the old faith. The traditions of the heathen 
age survived the hostility of the Church in the 11th cent, and 
formed evidently a leading source of literary and antiquarian 
interest to subsequent generations. 

A systematic aocount of Norse mythology Is given In Snorri's 
Edda (commonly called the Prose Edda), the first part of which, 
Hylfaginning (‘ the Bofooling of Gylil ’). is entirely devoted to 
the subject. Much mythology too is also introduced inciden- 
tally into the second part, Skdldskaparmdl (' the Language of 
Poetry ’). The chief authorities used by Snorri here are the 
poems of tho Edda ( Voluspd, Vafthrathninndl, and Orim- 
nisrndl). He makes use also of somo lost poems and also no 
doubt of oral tradition. 

Another account, which, howover, has very little in common 
with tho Edda, is given by the same author in the opening 
chapters of Ynglinga Saga. In it the gods are represented as 
having livod on uarth as the rulers of the Swedes in ancient 
times— an account in which tho ouhemoristlc element is promi- 
nent. A certain amount of mythological information also Is 
affordod by the Fomaldar Sbgur. 

(a) The chief authority for the ethics of heathen times is tho 
Edda poem oalled Hdvamdl, which, properly speaking, appears 
to be a composite work, made up of five different poems. In 
substance it may be compared with Hesiod’s Works and Days 
or with the early Egyptian Wisdom of Ptah-hetep. l Such 
' occur in several other Ed J ~ — *- 
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way, contained in the important collection known as the Heims • 
kringla by Snorri Sturlason (t 1241). As an authority for the 
period ot Harold tho Fair- haired, he Is not Inferior to the writers 
of the Jttlendinga Siigur, but his account of earlier periods, 
contained in the first saga, Ynglinga Saga , is legendary. 
Tho longer sagas of Olaf Tryggoason and of St. Olaf , in the 
Flateyjarbdk and in the Fommanna Siigur, offer a large 
amount of additional information, which in genoral Is of a more 
legendary character than Snorri's sagas of the same kings, but all 
these sagas deal primarily with Norway. Much information too 
about religious practices and beliefs is contained in various 
stories of ancient time— the Fomaldar Siigur— which, like the 
tslendinga Siigur, are for tho most part anonymous, but of 
whloh the authority is much inferior to that of the latter. In 
part they are derived from earlier poems, somo of which aro 
inserted in the text. But there is no doubt that much fiction is 
embodied in these stories. The most important are Hervarar 
Saga ok fleidhreks Konungs and Oautreks Saga. 

(b) For Norse mythology the chief sources of information are 
the poems commonly known as the Older Edda, the MSS of 
which date only from the 18th oentury. The poems themselves, 
on the other hand, are for the most part considerably older, 
most of those ou mythological subjects dating probably from 
the 10th cent, and even in some cases from the Oth, and belong- 
ing consequently to the heathen period. The poems which 
give us most Information are Vbluspd, Vaflhrtitnniemdl , and 
Qrirmismdl. Tho flnt deals with the cosmogony and fate ot the 
gods. Tho second is in the form of a dialogue on mythological 
tore between Othin and the giant Vafthrftthntr. The third is a 
monologue by the disguised Othln, who gradually reveals himself 
b y his mythological knowledge. Next in order of Importan ce 

i Tr. O. Elton, p. 5. 


earliest Anglo-Saxon poems, though these do not often contain 
distinctively heathen precepts. The ethical standards of 
heathen times are no doubt faithfully portrayed in early Norse 
|K)etry and in sagas relating to the sumo period. With certain 
reservations the same may do said of Beowulf and other Anglo- 
Saxon poems. 

4. Difficulties.— One of the greatest difficulties 
which the student of Teutonic mythology has to 
face is tho question of how far the mythology and 
religious practices found in Icelaud alone or in 
Iceland and Norway were shared also by the Danes 
and Swedes or by the Teutonic peoples in general. 
Indeed ho little evidence in available, except for 
Iceland and Norway, that neither positive nor 
negative conclusions can be drawn with any con- 
fidence. Thus we have no information except 
from Norwegian -Icelandic sources of some of the 
more important deities, such os Freyja and Heim- 
dallr ; yet are we justified in assuming that these 
deities were unknown except in Norway and 
Iceland ? One is forced to hesitate ; for occasion- 
ally evidence is forthcoming for characters or 
conceptions which one might justifiably have 
assumed to be tho creation of Norse literature. 
Othin’s horse, Sleipnir— to quote one instance— is 

1 Tr. by E. A. W. Budge (‘ Egyptian Library ’X 
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represented os having eight legs in Norse mytho- 
logy* And we find a dear representation of such a 
horse on an engraved monument at Tj&ngvide, 
Gotland. 1 The riding valkyrjur too (one of the 
most picturesque conceptions of Norse mythology) 
might well have been regarded as the creation of 
Norwegian poetry, had we not met with the same 
conception on a Swedish inscription at Rdk ; 
indeed with great probability it may be traced also 
in an Anglo-Saxon charm. 

Another difficulty which confronts the student 
is that at first sight there appears to be an irrecon- 
cilable discrepancy between the account of Norse 
mythology given by Snorri and the references to 

5 pligioiis beliefs and observances recorded in the 
slendinga Sdgur . The former represents Othin 
as the chief and most important goa of the Norse 
pantheon ; and the early poems of the Edda and of 
tdie skalds agree with this representation. The 
lslendinga Sogur, on the other hand, scarcely 
records a single instance of worship of Othin. In 
them Thor is by far the most prominent deity, and 
after him Freyr. It is only in tho Fomaldar 
Sogur and in the other sagas relating to the 
legendary period 2 that we find Othin prominent. 
The explanation of this fact is probably that the 
worship of Othin and that of Thor belong to different 
classes of the population ; the former was tiie god 
of the royal families and of their military followers, 
while the latter was the god of the free population 
in general. Kingship never existed in Iceland, 
and very few settlers appear to have been of royal 
blood, and consequently the god of this class of 
society, though still celebrated in poetry, does not 
seem to have received any actual worship. 

Lastly, one characteristic of Norse mythology 
may doubtless be accounted for by the fact that 
so much of our information is drawn from Iceland. 
In peculiar contrast to the mythologies of other 
peoples, the Norse deities are not associated with 
particular localities, and herein no student can 
fail to contrast Norso and Greek mythologies. 
Freyr indeed is traditionally associated with 
Upsala, and there are indications which connect 
Gifjdn with Sjaelland; but these instances are 
rare. The homes of the gods mentioned in the 
Edda poems— Breithablik, the home of Balder, 
Hirainbittrg, the home of Heimdallr, etc.— seem to 
be purely mythical. Some evidence is to be found 
in place-names, however, that various deities were 
connected with localities in Norway, Sweden, and 
Iceland as well as with districts in other Teutonic 
lands. The reason for tliiB comparative absence of 
local association is obviously tx> be found in the 
fact that by their emigration the colonists were 
cut off from the ancient sanctuaries of their race. 
II. Gods , spirits , and mythical beings.— 

Since Norse literature oilers an abundance 
of material for the study of its mythology and 
religion, it seems almost necessary to make it the 
basis of any description of Teutonic mythology 
and religion. In tho following account under each 
hooding an attempt will be mode to show also how 
far the testimony available for the mythology of 
the other Teutonic peoples 1 b corroborative or dis- 
cordant. In the first place, it is convenient to 
distinguish between (1) beings essentially mythical 
and (2) beings or phenomena in themselves natural 
but treated mythologically. 

i. Beings essentially mythical.— This class 
consists of the following : (1) aesir (sing, dss) and 
vanir, (2) iotnar (sing, jotunn ), (3) rivergar (sing. 
dvergr ), (4) dlfar (sing, dlfr), (5) nornir (sing, nom ), 
(6) valkyrjur (sing, valkyrja), (7) fylgjur (sing. 
fylgja), (8) landvaettir, (9) such impersonal con- 
ceptions as Yggdrosil’s ash. 

I Of. Du Chaillu, The Viking Age , I. 58. 

* Of. Vnglinga Saga . 


i. Aesir and vanir.— (a) Norse. It is a peculiar 
characteristic of Norse mythology that it possesses 
two classos of sods. To the aesir belong Othin, 
his sons Thor, Balder, Vali, Vitharr, 1 his brothers 
Vili and Ve, a and others. To the vanir belong 
Njdrthr and his children Freyr and Freyja. 
Possibly also to the same class belongs Heimd&Qr, 
for, though this is not altogether proved by 
Thrymskvitha, 14, yet the fact that no is often 
associated with Freyja, apparently as her guardian, 
points in this direction.* 

The dtory of the relationship of the two seta of gods Jfl told 
moet fully in Ynglinga Saga, 4. There hod been a war be- 
tween them, which was eventually settled by an exchange of 
hostages. Njorthr and his children were given as hostages to 
the aesir , and Hoenir accompanied by Mimir was sent as a 
pledge to the vanir . This story, In part at least, is known to 
early poetry. In ViUuspd, 24, it is suggested that the vanir 
were successful, while in Vafthruthniismdl, 89, we are told that 
NJorthr had been given as a hostage to the aesir, and that he 
would return home to the vanir at the 1 Ragnar Riik.* 

Apart from the vanir the divine mythology is 
confined to the aesir , in which term all the gods 
collectively are included. With them there are 
goddesses, known comprehensively as dsynjur, the 
chief of whom is Frigg, wife of Othin. Often 
Freyja of the vanir is included with this group. 4 

Besides tho aesir and the vanir, we find two 
deities who belong to neither class and who indeed 
are never brought into connexion with the Norse 
pantheon, viz. Thorgerthr Htilgabruthr and her 
sister Irpa. Thoir worship was very prominent in 
Norway during tho last years of the heathen age, 
especially under Earl H&kon of Lathir, who ruled 
Norway from 975 to 995 and who was specially 
devoted to their cult. Of myths connected with 
them we have no mention in Norse literature except 
what is apparently a confused reminiscence in 
Skdldskanarmdl , 45. Their story is told only by 
Saxo,® who says that Tliora (Thorgerthr) is tho 
daughter of Cuse ( i.e . Gusi), king of the Lapps, 
and wife of Helgi, the eponymous hero of Haloga- 
land. It is generally believed that these deities 
hail from the north of Norway, and their character 
is Finnish (Lappish) rather than Norse. 

Under the lordship of Othin the gods form an 
organized community, which is evidently modelled 
after the fashion of the ancient Scandinavian 
community. They have a council of twelve, whose 
duty it is to keep up the sacrifices, to deliberate 
on the government of the country, and to judge 
between man and man.® Councils of this type are 
found in many early Scandinavian countries, and 
there con be little doubt that in heathen times 
they had religious aB well as judicial functions. 
In GrimnisnuU the gods are said to meet daily at 
Yggdrasirs ash. From the same poem we learn 
that each of the gods had a home of his own, the 
names of which are apparently mythical and 
generally adapted to the character of the god, 
Breithablik for Balder, Alfheimr granted as a 
tooth gift (at tannft) to Freyr, etc. The most 
frequently mentioned is Othin’s home of Valhfili 
('the hall of the slain’), where he, together with 
the valkyries, entertains hosts of slain warriors, 
who pass their days in combat and their nights in 
feasting. In Gylfaginning , 23. some verses are 
quoted indicating that Njorthr loves living by the 
sea-shore, while his wife Skatlii, daughter of 
Thjazi, a jotunn, prefers to dwell in her father’s 
home, the mountains. Wherefore a compact is 
made by which they divide their time between 
the two places— Njfirtlir’s home is called here 

1 Of. Gylfaginning, 80, 61 ; Qrlmnismdl, 17. 

* Of. Gylfaginning, 6. 

< HeimUallr's father is not mentioned, bnt he ia said to be 
the eon of nine mothers, whose names are enumerated in the 
dosing stanzas of Hyndluljdth. 

^ See art Goo (Teutonic). 

* Tr. 0. Elton, p. 87 ff. « Of. Gyif. 20. 
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Ndattin. The association of Freyr with Upsala 
does not belong to this category. 

Besides their individual homes, the gods collect- 
ively are said to inhabit Asgarthr. Their meeting- 
place is called Ytha-vollr.* In Gautreks Saga, 7, 
the hero Starkathr is represented os attending a 
conference of them held in a forest clearing. The 
significance of this (together with Yggdrasil’s ash 
and the fact that vollr originally meant ‘ wood ’) is 
seen below, 8 IV. 

A totally different account of the gods is given by Snorri, 
curiously enough, in the early chapters of Ynghnga Saga . Here 
they are represented as men who had onoe lived on the earth 
andoome to 8weden from 8.K. Europe. Othin is represented 
as dying and being succeeded in the leadership of the gods by 
Njdrthr, whose reign was marked by prosperity and peace. The 
latter on his death was succeeded by his son Freyr, whose reign 
was of the same character. Freyr was succeeded by his sister 
Freyja, and she in turn by Freyr's sons, grandsons, etc., who 
are no longer represented as gods. 3 This story is no doubt of 
euhemeristio origin, but the association of Freyr with Upsala is 
ancient and traditional. In Saxo he is represented as instituting 
the Upsala sacrifices and Is said to be the ancestor of certain 
Swedish warriors. Ynglinga Saga itself is largely based on 
an early poem Ynglingatdl, which traces the ancestry of the 
ancient Norwegian royal family through the Swedes to Freyr, 
who is no doubt to be identified with Frioco of Adam of 
Bremen's account. 8 

There are many stories relating the appearances 
of the gods to men. These occur most frequently 
in the Fornaldar Sogur , and the deity most men- 
tioned is 0 thin. 4 

(b) Danish and Swedish.— On examining non- 
Nome sources, we find a number of the Norse gods 
mentioned by Saxo, including Woden (Othin), 
Thor, Freyr, Frigg, and Oiler (Ullr), as well os 
Balder and Hoder (llothr), who, however, are by 
him represented as demi-god and human being 
respectively. It is not always clear how far Saxo 
draws from Icelandic sources, but there can be 
little doubt that these deities were known to 
him from Danish tradition. Freyr is constantly 
associated with Upsala and Sweden, and Saxo is 
also the only authority who gives the story of Oiler 
(Ullr)- 5 With Saxo the home of the gods is some- 
times called Byzantium, which apparently is used 
to translate Asgarthr. 

With regard to Swedish beliefs, we have import- 
ant earlier evidence in Adam of Bremen’s descrip- 
tion of tho sanctuary at Upsala. This contained 
the images of throe gods, Thor, Woden (i.e. Othin), 
and a deity Fricco, who is in all probability to be 
identified with Freyr. No stories of the gods are, 
however, recorded from Sweden. In much earlier 
times we have a short account of the religion of 
the people of Thule (i.e. Scandinavia) written by 
Procopius. 6 The only deity specially mentioned 
by him iB Ares, and it is not clear whether by this 
name we are to understand Othin or Tyr. An 
early trace of worship of Freyr may be preserved 
in the name Prove(n)— the god among the Wagri 
of N.E. Holstein. 7 

(c) English. — For the mythology of the heathen 
English we have little or no information except 
that to be obtained from names. The A.S. word 
os, corresponding to the O.N. dss, occurs as the 
name of one of the letters of the Kunic alphabet 
(though here apparently its meaning is forgotten). 8 
It also is to be found very frequently in personal 
names, as in Oswald, and the plural form ocours 
only in the genitive esa in an A.S. charm.® Tho 
form van - does not occur, except rarely in personal 
names — c.g., Wanraed— unless this is possibly the 
origin of the prefix wan - in wanseoc ('epileptic’), 

i Gylf. 24. 

3 Of. Saxo, tr. O. Elton, p. 228, * tons of Frey.' 

* Cf. Hist, of the Church qf Hamburg, iv. 26. 

4 Vitounga Saga , oh. 11 s ib. oh. 17 ; Viga-Gtomt Saga, 26 ; 
cf. Fommanna Stour, xl. 134. 

8 See art. God (Teutonic). 9 Gothic War, 11. 16. 

7 Of. Helmoldtis, Chron. Slavorum , 163. 70. 84. 

3 Of. Runenlied, air. 10, 0. W. M. Qrein, Bibliothek dor angel • 
edehe. Poetic, ed. ft. 1*. watcher, Leipzig, 1881-98, i. 

3 Ib. p. 818. 


in whioh case we might oompare tlf-adl in Saxon 
Leechdoms, 1 ii. 344. 20. 

Othin’s name also is preserved— A. S. Woden— 
as the ancestor of all the royal families except that 
of Essex, which traced its genealogy to a certain 
Seaxneat. His name is also preserved in ' Wednes- 
day’ (as a translation of 'Mercurius ’). Thunor 
(O.N. Thorr) is known only from ‘Thursday’ 
(where his name is used to translate ‘Juppiter’) 
and from certain place-names, e.g ., Thunresleah 
and Thunresfeld. 3 

The name of Fri (i.e. Frigg) is preserved only in 
‘Friday’ (as translation of 'Venus’), and Ti (Tiig) 
(O.N. Tyr) occurs in glossaries as translation of 
' Mars,’ and, like os, is the name of one of the letters 
of the Bunic alphabet. His name is preserved also 
in ‘Tuesday.’ In Bede’s account of the heathen 
English calendar two months (corresponding to 
March and April) are said to derive tlieir names 
from goddesses called Hheda (Href?) and Eostre 
(Eastre). The existence of these deities has been 
doubted by some modern writers. We also find a 
reference, m a charm which appears to be a mixture 
of Christian and heathen beliefs, to Erco (' Mother 
of Earth’), with which we may compare Semnes 
Mate (Lettish). 

Lastly, mention may bo made of Ing, the name 
of one of the letters in tbo Bunic alphabet. In the 
verses dealing with Ing he is said to have been 
seen first among the East Danes, but aftorwards 
he went east over the sea, his car speeding after 
him. 

(d) German.— With regard to German myth- 
ology, a fragment relating to gods is preserved in 
ono of the Merseburg charms, in which we are told 
that Wodan and ‘ rnol* were riding to the forest 
when the pastern joint of the latter's horse was 
dislocated. Various deities tried by tlieir incan- 
tations to put it right. Tho names mentioned are 
Frija and her sister Volla, 8 and Sinthgund and her 
sister Sunna. The only other myth recorded occurs 
in certain Langobardic writings and is rather 
striking. 

'The two tribes of Vandals and LangobardI (then called 
Wlnniles) appealed to the gods for victory in tlieir war with each 
other. The Vandals approached Woden, who replied : " What- 
soever I shall first look upon when the sun rises, to them will 1 
give victory." The Wlnniles appealed to Frija, wife of Woden, 
who gave counsel that at sunrise the women of the Wlnniles 
should come with their husbands and let down their hair about 
their faces, like beards. And when Woden saw the Winniles 
women, he said: "Who are these Lotigbeards V " And Frija 
replied: "As thou hast given them a name give them also 
victory." And he gave them victory.' * 

Apart from these references, the gods are known 
from the names of tho week : Dollar (O.N. Tliorr ; 
A.S. Thunor) throughout the German area ; Fria 
(Frigg, Fri) at least in the greater part of German 
area ; Wodan (Othin, Woden) only in the north- 
west and in Holland; Tiu (Ti, Tir) only in tho 
south -west. Occasional references to the gods arc 
also found in lives of missionary saints. Thus the 
worship of Wodan among the Alamanni is men- 
tioned m Jona’s Life of Columbanus, while in other 
cases German deities are no doubt intended by old 
names suck as Juppiter. In a formula used after 
baptism and commonly supposed to have come from 
the region of the Old Saxons (though the language 
is rather peculiar) the convert is required to abjure 
Wodan and Thunor and Saxnot together with 
other monsters ( Unholden ) associated with them. 
This Saxnot is doubtless to be identified with the 
name that stands at the head of the genealogy of 
Essex. Lastly, in Alcuin’s Life of St. Willibrord 
we hear of a god called Fosito. He was worshipped 
on a certain island, called after him and identified 

1 Ed. T. 0. Cockayne, Lecchdom , Wortcunning and Starora/l 
of Early England, 3 vole., London, JH04-60. 

3 Of. Thunderslefgh in Essex and ThundersfJeld In Surrey. 

3 Cf. ‘ Fulla’ of Norse mythology. 

4 Origo gcntic Langobaraarum. 
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by Adam of Bremen with Halogaland. 1 Grimm 
and others have identified this deity with Forsete, 
the son of Balder, 9 but discrepancies in the spelling 
of the two names oiler difficulty. 

In Gothic no names of deities have been pre- 
served, unless we place in this category the name 
of the Runic letter Enguz (A.S. Ing). The word 
ansis, however (O.N. aesir), is mentioned by 
Jordanes in a curiously interesting connexion. He 
states that the Goths called their chiefs to whose 
good fortune they thought they owed their victory, 
4 non puros homines sed seniidoos id est anses. 8 
In earlier times Tacitus, 4 though unfortunately he 
seldom mentions Teutonic gods by their native 
names, twice mentions Mars and Mercurius among 
the deities of the Germans, and in the Germania 
specially mentions Mercurius os the deity most 
worshipped by them. There can be no donut that 
the deities meant are the later Ziu and Wodan (N. 
Tir and Othin). In ch. 9 too he mentions Hercules 
and in Annals, ii. 12, a grove sacred to him. It is 
not so easy to ascertain the identity of this deity. 
Some modem writers believe Donar (O.N. Thorr ; 
A.S. Thunor) to be intended; others think the 
reference is to a tribal deity. 5 In the same chapter 
Tacitus states that some of the Suevi worship with 
the symbol of a ship. Here again wo are left in 
doubt as to the identity of the deity. Perhaps we 
may include the 4 tcmplurn Tam fan© ' mentioned 
in Annals, i. 61, and 4 lucum quern Baduhennae 
vocant ’ in iv. 73, if these be the names of deities. 
Tn Germ. 43 he speaks of a grove in which Castor 
and Pollux are worshipped under the name of 
deities. The fullest account, however, of a Teutonic 
deity is that of Nerthus, 5 who was worshipped by 
certain maritimo peoples including the English, 
and whose sanctuary was situated on an island, 
the position of which is not clearly stated by 
Tacitus but is probably to be placed in the S. W. 
Baltic. It is to be observed that the name Nerthus 
is identical with the O.N. Njorthr, and, in spite of 
the difference in sex, we need scarcely doubt their 
original identity. Kites similar to those which 
Tacitus describes in connexion with Nerthus are 
associated with Freyr, son of Njorthr. 

Apart from Tacitus, practically the only reference* to Teutonlo 
doitlea occur in inscriptions upon altara raised by soldiers in the 
ltoman service. Besides Mars, these inscriptions sometimes 
record a deity Nehalennia with the prow of a snip, and this may 
IHilut to the identification with the Isis of Tacitus. In the in- 
troduction to Germ. 2 Tacitus states that in their ancient poems 
the Germans trace the origin of thoir race to a god called TuiuLo 
(' son of earth '). His son was Mannas (? ‘ man and ho again 
had three sons from whom three groups of peoples were named 
and descended— the Ingoevones (or Inguaeones), Ermi[n]ones, 
Istaevones. These group-names are mentioned also by Pliny 
the Elder, and a genealogy of the kind classifying Teutonic and 
other peoples Is found In Merovingian times. We have no trace 
elsewhere of any god or hero called Istio, but there is some 
slight evidence for an Irmen. The name Ingaevones (or Injruae- 
ones) is undoubtedly to be connected with A.S. Ing, who is 
associated In tradition with the Danes and with the titles 
Ingulna Eodor and Frea Iuguina, used in BeutmUfot the king of 
the Danes. It is further to be noticed that in Morse the god 
Freyr and his descendants sometimes bear the title Yngvi, the 
full title of the god being Yngvi- Freyr or Ingunar-Freyr. His 
descendants— the ancient kings of Sweden— are known collect- 
ively as Ynglingar. It will be seen that there is some discrep- 
ancy between Norse and English tradition, the former connecting 
the name with Sweden, the latter with Denmark. Whatever 
may be the explanation of this, the association of the word with 
Freyr, the son of Njorthr, seems to point to some connexion 
with the worship of Nerthus— a conclusion which is confirmed 
by the faot that Tacitus, with whom Pliny is substantially in 
agreement, describes the Ingaevones as ' proximl oceano.’ 

3. Jtttnar.— (a) Norse.—* Giants or monsters play 
an important port in the stories of Norse mytho- 
logy. When viewed collectively, they are called 
jbtnar or thursar . Sometimes also we hear of the 
hrimthursar (‘frost-giants 1 ) and bergrisar (‘ oiiit- 


i Of. Adam of Bremen, De Situ Daniat. 
« Of. Gy If. 82. 5 Oh. 18. 

4 Ann. xlii. 67 ; Germ. 9. 

® For Irmen cf. below, IV. (/) (ii.). 

* Germ. 40. 


giants ’). Most often, however, they appear singly, 
and the corresponding feminine form of the word 
jdtunn is gygr. Unlike the aesir , they do not 
appear to form an organised community os a whole, 
though sometimes individual jbtnar (like Thrymr, 
4 Lord of the Thursar 1 ) seem to have communities 
under their dominion. The home of the giants is 
known as Jfttunheimar, lying, according to early 
story, far to the north-east, remote from Asgarthr, 
the home of the aesir. The general characteristics 
of the giants were huge form and superhuman 
strength. 

The story of Skrymnir 1 tells dramatically how huge and 
strong a giant was conceived to be in None literature. For 
the god Thor took refuge one night in the thumb of one of his 
gloves, and, when ho attempted to kill the giant with a blow of 
his hammer, Skrymnir only asked whether a leaf had fluttered 
down Into his face. 

Although the giants may have had monster shapos, 
it seems clear that sometimes the giantesses were 
deemed very beautiful, as in the case of Oerthr, to 
whose radiant beauty Freyr lost his heart. 

It is necessary to distinguish between anthropo- 
morphic and tlier iomorphio giants, though it is diffi- 
cult to draw a definite line between them ; e.g ., Loki 
has theriomorpliio children. Many of the former 
class are mentioned in myth, the best known being 
Thrymr, Hymir, Hrungnir, Geirrfithr, and Thjazi, 
all of whom fight with Thor, and are slain by 
him. 


Sometimes the jbtnar are on friendly terms with tho ae&ir : 
Ilyrrokin, a giantess, attended Solder's funeral, and It was 
through an appeal to her strength that the funeral ship was 
able to be launched. Further, we find a number of marriages 
between gods and giants; Njflrthr married Skothi, the 
daughter of Thjazi. 2 Freyr married Gerthr. daughter of 
Gyrnir ; and even Thor, despite his general hostility t had a son 
Magni by a giantess Jarn-Saxa. This giantess, with others, 
including the daughter of Geirrothr, appears as the mother of 
Heimdallr in flyndluljbth. but this part of the poem (the short 
Vbluspd) is commonly believed to be a late composition. The 



It may here bo mentioned that anthropomorphic giants often 
hod the power to assume the form of animals. In the incident 
referred to above Thjazi assumes the form of an eagle, and in 
VafthrAthnimndl , 37, the wind-demon Hraesvelgr is described 
os a jdtunn in the shape of an eagle. 

Although the giants are presumably gifted with 
tremendous physical strength, they are not always 
lacking in intelligence, for we have the incident of 
Othin’s visit to the giant Vaftliriithnir in order to 
learn of his store of wisdom. 

The chief theriomornhic jbtnar are tho Mith- 
garthsormr, or Jormundganar, and the Fenrisulfr, 
both of whom together with llel are said to bo the 
oilspring of Loki and the giantess Angrbotha (‘ she 
who bodes distress 1 ). Mithgarthsormr is repre- 
sented in Gylfaginning , 34, as a kind of vast sea- 
serpent stretching round the earth. In Hymisfa 
vitha , 23, Thor goes fishing and catches it on his 
hook. Fenrisulfr is a wolf which the gods succeed 
after great difficulty in fettering, though not until 
he has bitten off Tyr’s hand, which has oeen placed 
in his mouth as a pledge of the good faith of the 
gods. 9 At the end of the world he will burst his 
bonds and attack the gods in conjunction with 
Mithgarthsormr, Loki, Surtr (a fire-demon), and 
other monsters. Although usually found in the 
company of the aesir , it would seem that Loki 
belonged to the jbtnar . Here also we should 
perhaps mention ;Egir, also called H16r, a sea 
being, who is on friendly terms with the gods and 
visits them. 4 From Fomaldar Sogur , n. 17, it 
seems clear that he was the son of Fornjotr, and 
in Hymiskvitha , 1 , 2, he is described as a berg-btii 
(‘cliff-dweller ’), an epithet which is elsewhere 
synonymous with jdtunn. His wife is called Kan, 


1 Of. Gylf. 46. 

* According to BdleygjcUdl, she was later also the wife of 
Othin. 

« Of. Gylf. 84. 

* Of. Lokatenna (prose introduction); Bragaroethw t 66. 
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and is said to have a net in which she oatohes all 
who perish in the sea. There is a suggestion too 
from the story in Frithjdfs Sana , 0, that a man 
fearing death oy drowning would do well to carry 
gold on his person in order to be reoeived well in 
the halls of Kan. 1 

Apart from mythological works monsters are 
not infrequently mentioned both in the Islendinga 
Sogur and in sagas of the kings, as well as in 
the Fornaldar Sogur, though they are more 
usually called trbll than /dinar. 

As examples we may refer to the two demons (male and 
female) at Sand Haugar in the north of Iceland enoountered by 
Grettlr ;* the female demon who ate eleven inerohants in a rest 
house in the Norwegian mountains ;* and the monster Brusi 
and his mother in the form of a black cat enoountered by Ormr 
Stdrolfsson in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason. 

In those Fornaldar Sogur which deal with the 
north of Norway, viz. Kctil Saga Haengs and 
Grims Saga Lothinkinna , monsters are frequently 
mentioned. It may be noticed that Thorgerthr 
Hdlgabrdthr once appears among them, 7 and 
Saxo’s Danish History abounds with such stories. 
Tales like these recall Procopius's remark : 1 The 
rest of the inhabitants of Thule . . . worship 
many gods and demons in heaven and in air ana 
in sea and certain other daemonias which are said 
to be in the waters of springs and rivers.’ 

A spring was the home of Mfmir. His story is given in 
Ynglinga Saga, 4, where the aerir Bend him with Hoenir as 
pledges to the vanir, who out off his head and return it to the 
aerir. Othin then smears the head with worts to preserve it 
and keeps it for divining purposes. In Vdluspd, 45. Othin is 
said to converse with Mimir's head. We are told further 5 that 
under one of tho roots of Yggdrasirs ash is Mlmisbrunnr 
('Mimir’s spring’), in which are hidden cunning and wisdom. 
Othin came to the brook asking a drink and was refused until 
he left his eye as a pledge. This he granted, and in ViUiutjid, 
28, the sybil says : 'Mfmir drinks mead every morning from the 
pledge of Othin. 1 

A reference to a Miming is made by Saxo 8 in his 
story of Balder and Hdlhr. Here Miming is called 
the ‘silvarum satyrus,’ and is said to huve in his 
possession a sword and magic bracelets, the former 
of which alone of all swords will prevail against 
the charmed life of Balder. At the beginning of 
Thithreks Saga too Mimir is the name of the smith, 
teacher of both Sigfrit and Velint. It is to be 
noted also that Miming was the name of Weland’s 
famous sword in the poem of Waldhere. 

Perhaps originally Mimir was famed for his 
wisdom, but later tradition laid stress op his skill 
in smith’s work. His name is preserved in modern 
Swedish folk-lore— Mlinis-sjd and Mimis-h ('sea of 
Mimir’ and 'river of Mimir’), both of which pre- 
serve his connexion with water. His name is also 
mentioned in the mediuuvol German poem Biterolf 
as 1 Mime the old/ 

(5) Anglo-Saxon.—' The A.S. forms corresponding 
to the Morse jotunn and thurs are eaten and thyrs, 
and both terms are applied in Beowulf to the 
monster Grendel, who with his mother dwells 
under a pool in the fens and makes attacks on the 
hall of the Danish king whose knights he devours. 
As far as we can gather, these beings are anthropo- 
morphic. The story of Beowulf’s encounters is 
clearly to be connected with those of Grettir and 
of Ormr Stdrolfsson and presumably has its origin 
in a folk- tale. In A.S. literature ancient weapons 
are sometimes described as being made by the 
giants. 7 In the Gnomic Verses, which form the 
introduction to the Abingdon text of the Anglo* 
Saxon Chronicle , the thyrs is said to have his 
home in the fens. 

l For Ymlr, the primeval giant out of whose flesh the world 
was made, see art Cosmogony and Gosmomioy (Teutonic). 

* Orettis Saga, oh. 6fi. 

8 Saga of Ola / the Holy ( Urimstringla ), 151. 

4 RetU Saga Haengs , 6. 

5 Qvlf. 15 (drawn from Vdluspd, 29). « P. 85. 

sweord eotentse 1 (Beowulf, 1. 1658). The same ex- 
pression is used for buildings of the paet : 1 Visible from afar are 
the (ofties) skilfully built by the giants.' 


(c) German. —There is no doubt that these 
monsters were known also in Germany, where we 
find for them the words duris (i.e. thurs) and rin. 
No stories dating from very early times happen 
to havo been preserved, but mediaeval Gorman 
poetry and legend abound with references to Buch 
beings. 1 

3. Dvergar.— (a) Norse.— Dvergar is the name 
given collectively to the dwarfs in Old Norse 
literature, and to many of them are assigned in* 
dividual names in Vdluspd, 15 ff., where also their 
creation is mentioned. In Gylfaainning , 14, Snorri 
tells ns that they first received life as maggots 
in the flesh of Ymir, but were endowed with in* 
telligence by tho gods, and given human shape. 
The dvergar were said to live either down in the 
earth or more frequently in Btones (rooks), in 
front of which they were sometimes seen in the 
evening. 

Svegdlr one evening at sunset saw a dwarf sitting under a 
stone, and, when the awarf called him to go into the stone, he 
assented, whereupon it shut behind him and naught has been 
heard of him since. 8 

It is perhaps to their connexion with rocks that 
the word for echo— dvergmdl (‘dwarf -speech*) — 
owes its origin. In Norse literature thoy were 
renowned particularly for their skill in metal- 
work, and many were the wonderful things 
fashioned by their hands — so much so that a 
compound word hAS been formed to denote great 
skill, viz. dverg-hagr. 9 

On most occasions the dwarfs appear in human form, though 
small, but In Reginsmdl Andvari lives in a water-fall in the 
shape of a pike and is caught in that form by Loki, who borrows 
Ban’s net for the purpose. It Is from him that Loki gets the 
gold required to ransom himself and his companions, Othin and 
Hoenir, from Hraethmarr, and this lncldont afterwards plays 
an important part in the Volsunga Saga. After this epiaoao 
Andvari withdraws into the stone and curses all who shall 
possess the gold. 

Possibly, too, 1 Mimingua, sylvarum satyrus’ 
mentioned by Saxo is associated with dwarfs, and 
possibly this Miming is identical with Vttlundr or 
W eland, the most famous of all smiths. 

(6) The word corresponding to O.N. dvergr is to 
be found in all languages of the Teutonic peoples 
extant— O.H.G. twerg, A.S. dweorh . In A.S. 
literature we lind a charm against a dwarf. Dwarfs 
also figure in German folk-lore. Thus in the 
Seyfricdslicd the treasure which the hero won 
again after killing the dragon belonged in reality 
to some dwarfs, sons of Nybling. 

4. Alfar. — For these see art. Demons and 
Srmrrs (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. 033. 

5. Nornir.— For these see art. Doom, Doom 
Myths (Teutonic). 

6. Valkyrjur.— (a) Norse. —V al kyries, or ‘ choosers 

of the slain,’ were supernatural maidens sent by 
Othin to determine the course of battles and to 
choose warriors for Valhdll. They are also known 
as valmeyjar , skjoldmeyjar , and dskmcyjar , and in 
Vdluspd , 31— if the phrase is not an interpolation 
—they are called nbnnur herjans. By the Edda 
poems, Grimnismdl, 3)5, and Vdluspd, 31, we are 
given certain information about them, and of tho 
former poem Snorri has made use in Gy If. 30. In 
Grimnismdl our attention is drawn mainly to one 
aspeot of the vol kyries — their duties in Valhdll ; 
for Othin is represented in the poem as crying to 
his maidens to bear him the ale as. they do to the 
tinker jar. when they are feasting in the evening 
in the hall. Here we have the names of thirteen 
valkyries given. . „ , . . 

Snorri inserts this stanza from Grimnismdl 
in his elaborate account of Valhdll in Gy If. 88, 
expanding it in prose and adding that Othin sends 
these maidens to battle. He specially mentions. 

1 Of. art. Dxmoiis and Spirits (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. 684. 

* Ynglinga Saga, 16 ; also Hervarar Saga, 2. 

» See art. Drmonn and Spirits (Teutonic), vol. iv. p. 688 b 
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Guthr, Eofttft and Skald, the youngest norn, m 
undertaking this work. It is this function of the 
valkyries that the poet of Voluspd deals with in 
str. 31 of the poem. He gives us a picture of 
a band of valkyries, six in number and named, 
equipped and ready to ride into battle. From 
other references in Norse literature we learn that 
they were seen riding through the air and over the 
sea ('lopt ok log*), white and shining with their 
helmets, shields, and spears— a splendid company 
of maiden warriors. 1 

With the valkyries may perhaps be ooinpared the 81avio con- 
ception of the mla t who was thought to ride a seven-year-old 
ita g and bridle him with snakes. The characteristic, attributed 
to nor by the Slavs, of discharging fatal darts at men while in 
the air is especially interesting when compared with a similar 
reference in an A.S. charm,* 

Other valkyries, who became the wives and 
lovers of heroes, and are represented as human in 
origin, although included by Othin among his 
battle-maidens, are mentioned below. 1 From a 
story in Saxo 4 we hear of maidens called 1 nymph© 
sylvestres,* who seem to be valkyries. 

Hotherus (O.N. Hdthr), the enemy of Balder, was hunting in 
a wood when he came to a lodge where ho was greeted by 
certain wood-maidens. They tola him that it was their lot to 
determine the fortunes of war and that often they secretly 
assisted their friends in battle, and gained for them the victory. 

Since the valkyries were so closely bound up 
with the fate of warriors and the issue of battles, 
it is clear that they cannot be entirely dissociated 
from the noras. The close relationship between 
the two conceptions is clearly seen in the poem 
given in Njdls Saga , 156. 

There in the accompanying prose aocount a certain Darruthr 
saw womon riding twelve together to a bower, and, looking 
within, he saw that they haa set up a loom of which ' men's 
heads served for weights, men's entrails for the weft and warp, 
a sword for the skeith , and an arrow for the hraell.’ They sang 
at their work and in their song seemed to describe themselves 
as valkyries, and Anally they rode away, six to the south and 
six to the north. 

Moreover, in Gylf. 36 Skuld, the ‘youngest nom,* 
is included among the valkyries. In contrast with 
the noros, however, the valkyries are in Norse 
mythology associated ohiefly with Othin, whose 
messengers they are, though in one passage quoted 
from Saxo they seem to assist Hother, who is an 
enemy of the gods. 

(6) Anglo-Saxon.— In A.S. literature we find on 
several occasions the word t oaelcyrge (O.N. valkyr - 
jur). In glossaries 8 it is glossed ‘Erinys,* ‘Hel- 
10110,* • Tisiphone.* In W ulfstan’s Sermo ad A nglos 
the t oaelcyrge are classed together with other 
undesirable people, and in a charm mention is 
made of certain women who ride over the land and 
array their forces. They hurl darts at human 
beings, who are thereupon seized with sudden pain. 
The word t oaelcyrge is not mentioned in the latter 
example, but there can be little doubt that the 
lines refer to them. 

(c) German . — In German the word does not occur, 
though the idea doeB in the Merseburg charm, 
where they are called idiei. They are represented 
as fastening bonds, holding back the host, and 
tugging at the fetters. 

?. Fylgjur. — For these see art. Soul (Teutonic). 
8 . Lindvaettir. — J ust as tho fylgja presided over 
the individual, so the landvaettir presided over the 
country as its tutelary spirits. A certain number 
of references are to oe found to them in Norse 
literature, not the least interesting being the 
heathen law mentioned in the Landndmabdk, iv. 
7 , which ordered that figure-heads of ships were 
to be removed on approaching the island, lest they 
should frighten the landvaettir with their * yawn- 

i Helgakvitka Hjtirvarthuonar. 28. and Bdkonarmdl , pant . ; 
cf. art Dimoxs axd Spirits (Teutonio), vol iv. p. 683*. 

* Cf. below, | II. i. 6 (b). 

8 Of. below, | II. IL 9. For the valkyries as swan-maidens see j 
art. Swax-maidxxb. i 

4 F. 84. « Gotten MS, VltclliuB A lfi. I 


ing heads and gaping snouts.* In Egils Saga, 
57, Kgill turns a curse against the landvaettir of 
Norway in order to force them to drive away King 
Eric and Queen Gunnhildr, from whom ne was 
fleeing. Sometimes landvaettir Bcemed to favour 
certain individuals, as was the case with Bjttrn, the 
he-goat whom they accompanied to the assembly, 
while his brothers were accompanied by them when 
hunting and fishing. 1 

The landvaettir seem not always to be very 
clearly distinguished from the fylgjur of indi- 
viduals; e.g., in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason 
{Heimskringla), 36, it seems to be suggested that 
the landvaettir of Iceland seen by the wizard are 
connected in some way with the great chiefs of the 
land. The word vaettr (pi. vaettir) is identical with 
A.S. unfit, ‘creature,* etc., although the latter has 
not the specialized meaning of Old Norse. For 
the idea itself we may refer to the genius loci of 
the Homans. 

9. Yggdrmsil’s ash. — Our information for 
Yggdrasirs ash is mainly derived from Voluspd, 
10, 20, 27, and Grimnismdl , 20-35. References 
also occur in Fjdlsvinnsmdl, 13-18. From Voluspd 
we learn that the ash Yggdrasil stands ever green 
over the well of Urthr (‘Fate*), and from it falls 
dew into the vales beneath. Under this tree 
dwell the three norns. In Grimnismdl not only 
do we learn that the aesir go daily to the judgment- 
seat under the ash, but we are given many details 
about its appearance. 

It has three roots stretching in three directions. Hel dwells 
under one, the frost-giants under a Becond, and under the third 
the children of men. Its branches are the home of an eagle, a 
hawk, and a squirrel Ratatoskr, who hears messages to Nitli- 
httggr dwelling below. Four harts gnaw the topmost branches, 
ana many are the serpents which lie under its boughs. 

In Gylf. 15 f. Snorri adds that in the spring of 
Fate dwell two swans, from whom are sprung all 
birds of that race, and also from the branches of 
the ash drops dew called ‘honey-dew/ on which 
bees feed. The ash is sometimes called Yggdrasil, 
Aftkr Yggdrasils. Lacnlthr, Mjotvithr, and M/ma- 
meithr seem to be names for the same tree. In 
both Grimnismdl and Fjdlsvinnsmdl wo havo indi- 
cations that the ash is being gradually destroyed ; 
a hart bites it from above, it rots in its side, and 
Nithhttggr gnaws it from beneath. And, accord- 
ing to Voluspd, 47 f., when the last days come, it 
wul shiver and groan. The golden foliaged Glasir 
which stands by ‘Sigtyr’s halls’* is perhaps to 
be identified with it. One other striking passage 
must be mentioned — ffdvamdl , 138, in which Othin 
is described as hanging on that tree of which no 
one knows from whose roots it proceeds. 

A similar conception to that of a world-tree is 
certainly to be found among other Teutonic 
peoples— e.g., among tho Old Saxons, who wor- 
shipped the Irmensul. Several features in Adam 
of Bremen’s description of the tree beside the 
temple of Upsala also recall Yggdrasil’s ash. 1 

ii. Natural thinos vikwkd mytholooi- 
C ALLY.— I. Day and night.— From references in 
Vafthruthnismdl, 13, 25, Night, the daughter of 
Nfirr, is depicted as driving across the sky her 
chariot and horse llrlmfaxi, from whose bit falls 
the spume which makes the dew in the valleys. 
Of Day we are only told that he is born of Dellingr. 
In Gylf. 10 Snorri gives further genealogical 
details. 4 In Alvissmdl , 30, is given a list of names 
by which Night is known among the jotnar, elves, 
and gods. In the document Hversu Noregr 
Bygthist we find a genealogy traced back to Swan 
the Red, son of Dagr, son of Dellingr, and of 
S61, daughter of Mundilfari. For the personi- 
fication of Night and Day, we may compare 

1 Of. Landndmdbdk, iv. 12. 9 Of. SkMskaparmtU, 88. 

8 Of. echo! 184 to Adam of Bremen. 

4 See art. 8iin, Moon, and Stars (Teutonic and Balto-Slavte). 
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Greek mythology, especially the allusions to the 
chariots of the Sun and the Moon . 1 

а. Sun and moon.— For these see art. Sun, 
Moon, and Stars (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic). 

3. Rainbow. — To the old Norse people the 
rainbow was the bridge built by the gods to span 
the space between earth and heaven. Bifrfist or 
Asbru was its name, and it was triple-hued. 
Though it is made with ounning and of great 
strength, Snorri tells 9 that the day will come 
when it shall be broken. This bridge is referred 
to as Bifrdst in the Older Edda, though it is not 
explicitly identified with the rainbow. In Gylf \ 
27 Heimdallr is named as guarding it against the 
frost and cliif giants. 9 

4. Winds and seasons. — In Vafthnitknismdl, 
27 , 37 , references are made to the winds and 
seasons. The winds, according to the poet, arise 
from beneath the wings of the giant Hraesvelgr, 
who sits at the end of heaven in the likeness of an 
eagle. In Vafth. 27 Vindsvalr is said to be the 
father of Winter and Svasudhr of Summer. In 
Gylf. 18 f. Snorri gives further details, explaining 
that the difi'erence between Summer and Winter 
is to be accounted for by the difi'erence of parent- 
age, for each has inherited the disposition of his 
father. 

5. Thor.— In the preceding paragraphs wo have 
been dealing with mythological conceptions which 
are scarcely distinguished from the natural bodies 
or phenomena which have given rise to them. 
There can be no doubt, however, that other mytho- 
logical conceptions originated from similar phen- 
omena in early times, though their identity with 
these was subsequently forgotten. Thus the name 
of the god Thor is identical with the word for 
* thunder * preserved in English and German. The 
identity was practically forgotten in Norse owing 
largely to the fact that the word had gone out of 
use, but it is clearly preserved in Adam of Bremen’s 
account of the Upsala sanctuary, where he speaks 
of Thor, 4 qui tomtrus et fill min a . . . gubernat.* 4 
We may refer also to the ( malleos joviales ’ which 
were carried off by the Danish prince Magnus on 
one of his raids among the Swedish islands, and 
which, according to Saxo, B had been venerated as 
symbols of thunder. 

In English and German the name of the god is 
not distinguished, and consequently with the small 
evidence at our disposal it iB not always clear 
which of the two was meant. The thunder-god 
(especially personifications of thunder) is of course 
wide-spread among the people of Europe. It is 
sufficient here to refer to the Taranis of the Celts 
(whose name appears to be identical with that of 
the Scandinavian Thorr), Juppiter Tonans of the 
Romans, Zeus Keraunios of the Greeks. 

б. Othin.— Many writers hold that Othin origin- 
ated in a personification of the wind. This view 
is largely bound up with the association of the 
god with the raging host, the antiquity of which 
is not very dear. The name Woden itself, which 
seems originally to have meant * inspired or 
frenzied,’ hardly furnishes a parallel to the cose 
of Thor. 

7. Jfitnar.— It has been supposed by many 
writers that not only gods but also jot nar largoly 
owe their origin to personification of natural 
phenomena. The hrimthursar (* frost-giants’) in- 
deed, of whom we often hear collectively, can 
hardly be of other origin. The friendly jotunn 
Aegir is very closely associated with the sea, for 

* JS.g., Homerb Hymns, xxxi. 15 f., xxxli. 9f., and, in par- 
ticular. Od. xxlii. 244 If. Of. also 2 K 23U. 

* Qy(f. 18. 

9 For reference to the rainbow In other mythologies we may 
compare PC* i. 298. 

4 tv. 26 . 

4 Oesla Danorum, ed. A. Holder, Straesburg, 1886, p. 421. 


which his name is often used in 


Thore is 


some reason also for suspecting that Thrymr, the 
jotunn who steals Thor's hammer, may originally 
have been a counterpart of Thor, a rival thunder- 
pod. It has been proposed by some that the eoten 
Grendel in Beowulf arose from a personification of 
storm-floods, but this explanation is open to the 
objection that the story is clearly based on an 
early folk-tale, the original locality of which has 
not yet been determined. If the jotnar in genoral 
had been derived from the personification of natural 
phenomena, one would expect to find an obvious 
meaning for their names, as in the case of Thor 
and perhaps of Thrymr, but as a matter of fact 
the etymology of the majority of their names is 
quite obscure. 

According to another view, which has obtained 
more currency in recent times, the jotnar largely 
represent the communities of a more primitive 
race or civilization. This view also can be justified 
in some cases by the records. The giant Hrungnir 
fights against Thor with a hone, which may per- 
haps represent a stone hammer, and the word 
berg-b&i (‘ cliff-dweller’) points in the same direc- 
tion. In some Btories, as in the case of Grendel, 
the jdtnar have cannibal propensities, and for this 
practice there is thought to be evidence in the 
way human bones are found mixed with those of 
animals in some caves. We may note also that 
the name Heithr is sometimes applied to witches 
of * Finnish ’ (Lappish) origin, while in Hyndluljdth 
Heithr is said to be the daughter of the jotunn 
Hrungnir, 

Occasionally also the word jtitunn is applied in 
some MSS to persons also described as Fxnnar , as 
in the case of Swasi, father-in-law of Harold 
the Fair-haired. In the genealogies given in a 
document Hversu Noreqr Sygthist some connexion 
is hinted at botween f'inn and jotunn. With the 
evidence at our disposal we are not yet in a position 
to determine their origin. It has been suggested 
also that the dvergar may be derived from com- 
munities of more primitive inhabitants. 

8. Nornir.— The nornir bear so close a resem- 
blance to the volur 1 (‘wise women ’), not infre- 
quently mentioned in the sagas, that there can be 
little doubt that they are at least partly derived 
from them. Sometimes indeed the words norn 
and vdlva are used interchangeably. 

9. Valkyrjur. — It is not unlikely that the 
vcUkyrjur have a similar origin. Sometimes the 
name is applied to human beings endowed with 
supernatural powers, as, e.g . 9 to Svava, the heroine 
of Heloakvitna Hjbrvartfmonar , and to Sigrun in 
Helgalcvitha Hunding-bana II. t and to Sigrdrifa, 
a valkyrie who was punished by Othin for not 
carrying out his commands. And, as most author- 
ities identify her with Brynhihlr, the term is 
applied to the latter also. This conception of 
human valkyries is not confined to the North. 
For, in Wulfstan's Sermo ad Anglos , waelcyrgean 
are mentioned beside wiccean , among a list of bad 
characters, from which the country is said to be 
suffering. 9 It is more difficult, however, to ex- 
plain how the conception arose. We hear of fight- 
ing women more than once in Saxo, and the human 
skjdldmeyjar in the Atlakvitha point perhaps in 
the s&me direction. 

10. Kings. — Among other human beings we 
may notice especially kings who were credited 
witn supernatural powers both during their lives 
and after death. Two of the legendary kings of 
Sweden, D6m&ldi and Olaf Tr6belgja, are said to 
have been put to death owing to bad harvests for 
which they were held responsible. 9 This belief 
lasted down to late times, since Gustavus Vasa is 

1 See art. DSMomi Aim Srians (Teutonic), vol. tv. p. 632». 

* Of. II. t. 6 (b). 1 Ynghnga Saga , 18. 
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said to have complained that the Swedes blamed 
him for bad weather. Nor was it peculiar to the 
North. According to Ammianus Marcellinus, 
xxviii. 6. 14, it was customary among the Bur- 
gundians to depose their kings in time of famine 
as well as after military disaster. 

zz. The dead.— Norse literature shows by con- 
stant reference that to the dead were attributed 
supernatural powers. Among those most com- 
monly referred to is that of bringing prosperity 
and abundant harvest. 

In Ynglinga Saga , 12, the god Frsyr Is laid to die, but his 
death is not announced to his subjects the Swedes. His dead 
body was preserved that prosperity might abound in the land. 
A similar story is told about Halfdan the Black, for his body 
after death was cut in four pieces, which were buried in 
different parts of the kingdom, so that all sections of the land 
might have pleutoous years.* A similar belief underlies the 
story of Olof Geiratatha-alf,* and that of Guthmundr, 3 who 
after death was thought by his people to be a god, and was 
therefore worshipped. Yet another example Is to be found in 
LandndmaMk, f. 14. where Thdrdlfr Smjorr Is mentioned as 
being worshipped after death. A curious instance of worship 
of the dead ocours in Kristni Saga, 2, where the missionary 
Thorvaldr is taken by a heathen Kodran to see a stone in which 
the ancestor ( dr-madhr or spd-madhr) of the latter is said to 
have dwelt tor a long time. Kodran averred that, when tho 
missionary had sprinkled the stone with holy water, his ancestor 
had come out and complained that the water had scalded his 
little children. 

za. Yjggdrasil’s ash.— This is a very complex 
conception, as may be seen from the variety of 
phenomena attached to it. 4 The descriptions in- 
deed are hard to visualize and are apparently in- 
consistent. Sometimes the ash seems to spread 
out over the whole world; sometimes again it is 
represented as a definite locality to which the gods 
ride or walk to hold their court. If the tree called 
La^rdthr in Qrimnismdl , 25 f., is to bo identified 
with the ash, as seems probable, it must be re- 
garded os standing very near to Othin’s hall. 
Now it was, and indeed still is, the custom for 
oountry houses in the North, especially in Sweden, 
to have standing by them a tree Known as v&rdtrad 
('protecting tree'), on which the welfare of the 
house is supposed to depend. Such trees were 
doubtless regarded as especially sacred in heathen 
times, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the original conception of Yggdrasil’B ash may 
have been that of a vdrdtrdd of the divine com- 
munity. In Volwtpd the reference to the ash 
seems to point to a tree on which the destiny of 
the gods depends rather than to an all -comprehend- 
ing world- tree. That its origin is to he found in 
actual trees is rendered probable by the Irmensul, 
which likewise was all-comprehending ('universalis 
columna . . . quasi sustinens omnia’), 8 for this 
was a real tree, or rather a tree- trunk, in spite 
of the property assigned to it. Further, the 
adjuncts mentioned in Grimnismdl and Gylfciginn - 
ing— the harts, snakes, etc.— link it with grove 
sauctuaricH. We may rofer particularly to those 
of the Lithuanians and Prussians, especially to the 
sacred one at Komove. It was forbidden to injure 
any birds or animals in such groves. The descrip- 
tion indeed of the sacred oak at Komove furnishes 
an interesting parallel to Yggdrasil’s ash from real 
life. In the North itself we can find parallels for 
all the features involved; e.o., snakes seem to 
have disappeared from the Northern sanctuaries 
before the date of our records, yet a very interest- 
ing analogy in some respects is furnished by the 
description of the sacred tree at Upsala in scholium 
134 to Adam of Bremen’s History . 

iii. Cosmology. —See art. Cosmogony and 
Cosmology (Teutonio). 

iv. Eschatology. — See art. State op the 
Dead (Teutonic). D. E. Martin Clarke. 

* Ynglinga Saga, 9. 8 FlateyiorMk, If. oh. vl. 

» Of. the mythical Bervarar Saga, 1. 

4 Of. aooounta In OrimnUmdl and the Prose Rdda. 

4 Rudolph of Fulda, MOB Ituoript. II. 676. 


III. WORSHIP. — The Teutonic festivals are 
treated separately under the heading Festivals 
and Fasts (Teutonic). There are also separate 
articles on Sacrifice (Teutonic) and Human 
Sacrifice (Teutonic). The various superstitions 
are covered under the headings DIVINATION 
(Teutonio), Magic (Teutonic), and ORDEAL 
(Teutonic). It remains in this section to speak 
of prophecy and the priesthood. 

1. Prophecy. — According to Tacitus, Hist . iv. 
61, numbers of women among the Germani were 
considered bo possess the gift of prophecy ' in con- 
sequence of which many were revered as goddesses,’ 
though he denies elsewhere 1 that the veneration 
paid to them was so great as this. One of the 
chief of these prophetic women was known as 
Velcda, a prophetess of the Bructueri, who ruled 
over considerable territory. To increase the 
honour in which she was held, she livod at the 
top of a high tower, and questions and oraoular 
responses were conveyed between her and the 

ublic by a near relative Mike a messenger who 

ad converse with the gods.' 8 The name Veleda, 
strictly speaking, docs not appear to he a proper 
name but a Gaulish word for ' prophetess.* 8 We 
may here mention the story of the older Drusus, 
who in his lost campaign was met on the lmnkB of 
the Kibe by a woman taller than human who pro- 
phesied to him the manner of his death even as 
it afterwards came about. 4 According to Strabo, 8 
the Cyrabri had prophetesses who practised divina- 
tion with slaughtered prisoners. 8 

2. Priesthood.— (a) Priest.— (i.) In Norway, and 
especially in Iceland, the duties of the priest were 
performed by the political leader of the people. 
During the colonization of Iceland the more im- 
portant of the chiefs who went out from Norway 
built their own temples, not infrequently of the 
wood of which their temples had been mode in 
Norway. 

Thus we read in Byrbyggja Saga , 4, that Thdrdlfr of Moiitr 
built a temple to Thor of such wood. To this temple all tho 
men in his own district had to pay a tux called ‘ temple- toll ’ ; 
but the chief himself paid for the upkeep of tho building and 
performed all the necessary duties in connexion with the temple 
and the temple services, while at the same time exercising 
judicial authority over the people of tho neighbourhood. Again 
in HraJnkeVt Saga Freysgdtha , 2, we are told that Ilrafnkel 
raised a great temple in Athalbdl, where he * made offerings to 
Freyr of the half of all tho best things that he had.' Ilrafnkel 
settled the whole of the valley and gave land to people on con- 
dition that he should be regarded as their chief and exeroise 
the authority of priest over them.? 

The priest was called gdthi, and his office 
gothorth . In each gothvrth was a consecrated 
place set apart for the thing (gathering of the 
people). Small settlers who were not of sufficient 
substance and authority to build temples of their 
own joined one or other of the gothorth so as to 
have the benefit of the temple services and the 
temporal protection of the gtithi. So inseparable 
was the political function from that of the priest 
in Iceland that the aothorth formed the starting- 
point for the foundation of the constitution of 
Iceland. The title of gdthi continued in existence 
after the adoption of Christianity, although now 
it had lost all religious significance and meant no 
more than magistrate ( logsbgumathr ). It is inter- 
esting to observe that the gothorth was a heredit- 
ary office and could even be bought and sold like 
any other property. 8 

This combination of priestly with secular author- 
ity existed also no doubt in Norway, whence the 
original priests of Iceland came, though— and here 
is a diflerence from Iceland — the power of the 

1 Oerm. 9. a JYM.lv. 65. 

8 Of. Gael. file. 4 Suetonius, Claud. 1. 

8 vn. iv. 8. 

8 See art. Divination (Teutonic! vol. iv. p. 827. 

7 Of. also MgUs Saga, 80, 89 ; IsyrbyggjaSaga, 1ft. 

8 Of. Vatnsdaela saga , 41 f. ; Bandamanna Saga, 9. 
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local chiefs ill Norway was subordinate to that of 
kings. The word gdthi is occasionally applied to 
local chiefs— $.$r., to Thorhaddr the Old, who was 
kof -gdthi at Maeren in Trondhjem 1 * * — and on several 
occasions we hear of priests in Iceland who had 
formerly possessed temples in Norway. The Saga 
gf Hdkon the Good ( Heimskringla ), 16, gives an 
account of a great sacrificial feast at Hlathir of 
which Earl Sigurthr sustained the whole cost him- 
self; and from the Saga of Olaf Ti'yggvason 
( Heimskringla ), 76, we learn that it hod doch the 
custom of Olafs predecessors to otfer sacrifice in 
Trondhjem. In poetry we sometimes meet with 
such expressions as vorthr vdstalls ('guardian of the 
altar’) applied to kings of the past. In all cases, 
here as m Iceland, it is clear that no exclusively 
priestly class existed, and that priestly duties 
were in all cases combined with temporal power. 

For Denmark very little evidence is available. 
On .three Runic inscriptions found in Fyn, and 
dating approximately from the 9th ceut., the 
word kuthi (i.e. gdthi) is found in combination 
with some proper name to form a compound word. 
Hrdulfr ana Ali are said to have been nuRakuthi 
(Nora-gdthi) and sauluakutha (Sblva- gdthi) respec- 
tively. It has been suggested that Nori and 
Htilvi arc the names of men ; but it seems at least 
equally probable that they are pi ace- names.* If 
thiB is so, Ilrdulfr and Ali may have been local 
chieftains, like those on the west coast of Norway. 
It is significant that Saxo, who frequently refers 
to tho laws and customs of heathen times, makes 
no references to a priestly class in Denmark. 

For Sweden the evidence is more abundant. 
Adam of Bremen states in connexion with tho 
great temple at Upsala : 

‘Assigned to all the gods they have priests to present the 
sacrifices of the people.’? 

It does not nocossarily follow perhaps from this 
statement that the duties of tliese persons were 
of an exclusively priestly nature. Elsewhere the 
evidence seems rather to point to a union in 
Sweden, like that in Norway and Iceland, of 
priestly duties with secular authority. 

Thus wo read in Ynglinga Saga , 47, that a famine which arose 
in the days of the legendary king Olaf Tr6belgja was attributed 
by the people to the king’s remlHuness in offering sacrifices ; and 
even towards the end of the 11th oent. we read in Uervarar 
Saga, ad Jin., of one Bldtsvdnn (* saoriflcIng-Svolnn ') obtaining 
the throne in virtuo of his promise to offer sacrifice on behalf of 
the people, which he actually carried out Himbertua * describes 
the formal deification of the Swedish king Ericus ; and it will 
bo remembered that the native dynasty, the Yugling&r, traced 
their descent from the god Freyr. 

Thus, while the evidence is perhaps less direct and 
convincing for Sweden than for Norway, it seems 
on the whole to indicate a close union from the 
earliest times between secular and religious power. 

(ii.) Except in Tacitus references to priests 
among the Teutonic peoples are of rare occurrence. 
In later times we read in the History of Aiumianus 
Mercellinus 9 that the priests of the Burgundians 
were presided over by a chief priest who hold his 
office for life. Jordan es® states that the priests of 
the Goths were of noble extraction. 

(iii.) We learn from Bede 7 that the priests of 
the ancient English were forbidden to bear arms 
and to ride except on mares. Heathen priests are 
also referred to, 8 perhaps the most interesting 
instance being that of Colli. 

Eddius,® In hla description of tho shipwreck of Wilfrid off the 
Sussex coast, refers to tho ‘prlncepe sac© nlo turn ldolatrlae’ 
standing before tho country-people on a high mound and by 
his maglo arts seeming to east fetters on tho hands of the people 
of God. 

l Of. Lanin, lv. 6. 

• Of. L. F. A. Wimmer, Die Runensehrift. German tr. by 

F. Holthausen, Berlin, 1887, pp. 84 Iff., 869ff. 

• lv. 27. 4 Vita Aneeharii . £6. 

• xxviii. 5. 14. 9 De Rebut mm, ch. ft. 

• HR 11. 18. 9 lb. 11. 0, and elsewhere. 

• Oh. 18. 


(iv.) Among the Teutonio peoples of the Con- 
tinent in ancient times the priest seems to have 
combined to a great extent spiritual with temporal 
powers. According to Tacitus, his duties were 
threefold: (1) the consultation of omens on puhlio 
occasions, together with divination, tho casting of 
lots, and the observation of tho sacred horses; 1 
(2) duties in connexion with the tribal assembly 
such as the proclamation of silence at the opening 
of the meet ing, and the administration of punish- 
ment at the assembly and in time of war; 9 (3) 
the guardianship of the sacred groves, symbols, 
and other holy objects, 1 1 which they also carried 
with the host to battle. 4 * * They no doubt had 
duties also in connexion with the public sacrifices. 
Indeed it may be said that their functions as a 
whole were essentially of a public character. 
There is little or no trace of any mystical relation- 
ship existing between the priest and the god, or of 
any peculiarly spiritual qualification in the priest 
such as we find noted, e.g., in the case of prophet- 
esses like Veleda, or in tho account of the Druids 
given by Diodorus Siculus. 9 

(b) Priestess. — (i.) In Iceland the word gythin 
(‘ priestess’) occasionally occurs,® and seems to be 
applied to women belonging to the ruling families 
of Iceland {i.e. those who hold gothorth). 


In Krittni Saga , 2, we are told of a woman Frlthgorthr who 
was * in the temple offering sacrifices ’ while Thorvuldr was 
preaching the Christian faith hard by. The term gythja, how- 
ever, is not applied to her, and It is possible that she was only 
acting os deputy for her husband, who was absent at the 
althinui (‘ general assembly'). Mention is made in Ydpnjlrth- 
inga Saga x 10 , of a woman called SteinvOr, who is described as 
a nof -gythja (* temple-priestess ’) and who owned a hufuth-hnf 
(• publio temple ’) and claimed temple-toll. When she wished 
to enforce the civil authority of the gothorth, she was obliged 
to apply to her kinsman Brodd-Iielgl for help. But that she 
was conscious of her full religious responsibilities seems to be 
borne out by tho amusing account given in Krittni Saga. 6 , of 
a * flyting * between Thangbrandr the priest and one Stefnvor, 
the mother of the poot Ref, who Is without doubt to ho Identi- 
fied with the hqf-gythja of Vdjmtlrthinga Saga. Here we are 
told that, after she had preached heathenism (o Thangbrandr 
at some length, she made tho startling announcement thut 
1 Thor challenged Christ to fight in single combat ; but he dared 
not fight against Thor ! ’ 

Beyond this, references to priestesses in the old 
Scandinavian countries seem to point to persons of 
a different character, though these references are 
not very satisfactory. 

In Sturlaugt Saga Star/tama , 18, wo are told of GO hof-gythjar 
in a temple, which, however, was Finnish. Again in Ynglinga 
Saga , 4, we are told that the goddess Preyja was a IMt-yythja 
(’sacrificial priestess’), and that after Freyr's death she kept 
up tho temple and sacrifices at Upsala. 

Hero also we may mention the story of Gunnarr Helmingr, 
who is related in ch. 278 of the Saga of Olaf Tryggmton 
( Flateyjarbtik ) to have personated the god Freyr after destroying 
his idol. Freyr’s image was kept In a temple In Sweden, and his 
shrine is said to have been attended to tty a young and beauti- 
ful woman who was known as his wife, and with whom he ured 
to make an annual progress through tho land, driven in u 
chariot. This person is not actually called a priestess (gythja), 
but at all events she apparently hod charge of the sanctuary 
and interpreted the answers of the god. Wo may here compare 
the aocount of Frey la, who in Ynglinga Saga, 18, is said to 
have upheld the sacrifices at Upsala after the doath of Freyr. 

(ii.) Wo have no definite evidence for the exist- 
ence of priestesses in the strict sense of the term 
among the other Teutonic peoples. Tacitus speaks 
of ‘numbers of women of prophetic power,’ 7 but 
these recall tho volur rather than the priestesses 
of the North. The former existence of a priestess 
may, however, perhaps be inferred from the 
account of the sacred grove of the Nalmnarvali, 
which is said 8 to have been under the charge of a 


priest ‘muliebri omatu.* 

IV. Temples and sanctuaries.— (a) Jutland. 
— (i.) In Iceland the temples formed centres 
of jurisdiction, one belonging to each of the 39 
1 In the lost duty he was accompanied by the king ; of. Germ. 
10 . 

• Tb. 7. 11. 8 /ft. 40, 48. 

4 lb. 7. 8 Bihl. Hitt. v. 81. 

• E.g., Lanin, ill. 4, iv. 10. 7 Hitt. iv. 01, 06. 

9 Germ. 48. 
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gothorth . One of the fullest descriptions of such 
temples which we possess occurs in Eyrbyggja 
Saga , 4. 

Her* we ere told that Thdrdlfr of Mostr set up a great temple 
to Thor by Thor's river. There was a door in trie wall near one 
end. Inside stood the high-seat pillars containing the pegs 
whtoh were called reginnaglar (' holy pegs ’). On one of these 
pillars the image of Thor was carved. 

'The interior of this temple was a very holy plaoe. At the 
end of the temple farthest from the door there was an annexe 
like the ohoir of a church at the present time, and there in the 
midst of the floor stood a ttalli which served as an altar, and 
thereon lay a jointless ring weighing twenty ounces on which 
all oaths are said to have been sworn. The priest wore this ring 
upon his arm at all assemblies. On the ataUi stood also the 
sacrificial howl wherein was a hleitteinn which served as a 
sprinkler, wherewith was sprinkled the blood from the bowl 
which was called hlaut. That was the blood whloh was shed 
by such creatures as were sacrificed to the gods. In the annexe 
round about the ataUi were the gods ranged. To this temple 
all men had to pay tribute, and they were under an obligation 
to accompany the temple priests on all such Journeys as thing- 
man now take with their ohlefs, and the g6thi kept up the 
temple at his own cost so that it should not fall out of repair, 
and in it he upheld the sacrificial feasts.' 

Some additional details are furnished by the 
descriptions of the temple at Kjalarnes in Kjalnes- 
inga Saga, 2, 4. 

This tomple was 60 ft. in breadth, and, like the one built by 
Ingimundrin Vatnsdaela,* 100 ft. in length. Thor woe the god 
most honoured in this temple. The inner sanctuary was circular 
like the hull of a ship. Thor stood in tho midst of it, and other 
gods on both sides. In front of them stood a ataUi mode with 
great skill and covered with iron. On it there was a fire which 
was never allowed to die down. They called it the * consecrated 
lire.' On that ataUi there lay also a great 1 ring ’ of silver. The 
temple priest wore it on his arm at all assemblies. Mon took 
their oaths on it in all law-suits. On that altar there lay also a 
great bowl of copper into which was poured the blood which 
came from the cattle which were sacrificed to Thor or from the 
men. This blood they called hlaut, and (the bowl they called) 
htaUt-bollL Men and cattle were sprinkled with the hlaut , but 
the oattle which were saorifloed there were used for entertaining 
the company when sacrificial feasts were held. And the men 
who were sacrificed were sunk In the pool whloh was outside by 
the door, and which was called bldtkilda ( 4 sacrificial spring *). 
The temple was surrounded by a wooden fenoe too nigh to 
climb, and both the temple and the fence contained doors that 
looked. Finally we are told that the beams of the temple were 
very excellent.* 

Thor had dr the Old, like many another, took the 
temple-mould and the high-scat pillars from his 
Norwegian tomple and used them for his temple in 
Iceland.* We are also told that JOrundr gdthi 
raised a temple in Svertingsstathir. 4 Numerous 
other instances might be cited. 

In Kristni Saga , 2, heathen sacrifices are mentioned as being 
offered in a temple at Hvatnni. In Hrafnkela Saga Freyagtitha , 
8, we are told that Hr&fnkel raised a great temple to Freyr in 
Athalbdl. This temple stood on a rock above a deep pool in the 
river and contained Images of the gods which had some kind of 
robes or ornaments upon them. A temple dedicated to Freyr 
is also mentioned in Viga Qlums Saga , 6 , as being 1 on the 
south of the river at Hripkelsstatbtr.' 8 In oh. 24 of the Bame saga 
we read that there were three temples on Eyjaflrthr. In oh. 25 we 
have an interesting confirmation of the accounts of the oath- 
ring mentioned above. In the temple in Diupadale on Eyja- 
firthr ' whoever took the temple-oatb took in his hand the silver 
ring whloh waa reddened in the blood of the oattle sacrificed 
and whloh weighed fully three ounces.' Possibly the ring of 
Tomar (Thunor) which was carried off from Dublin by King 
Charles Malaohy ii. in 994 was one of the sacred rings upon 
which oaths were sworn. 8 Here we may compare the Anglo- 
Sawn Chronicle ,7 where the oath-ring Is represented as the 
most binding form of engagement known to the Danes. 

(ii.) Not only the temple itself, but also the 
land round about, was regarded as sanctuary. 

Thus In Eyrbyggja Saga, 4, we are told that Thdrdlfr of 
Mostr held as saored a hill in the precincts of his temple on 
Thoranas. Here the thing of the men of the Western Firths was 
held. No one was allowed to turn his eyes thither unwashed, 
and no blood was to be ehed there. Thordlfr’s sons preserved 
the aanotuary inviolate ae long as they could ; and, when it had 
been defiled with bloodshed by the KJallekings,® the plaoe was 
declared unhallowed and the thing removed to another part of 


the promontory, where the ddmhringr Is etUI pointed out to 
travellers—' That was one of the holiest of plaoes.' 

A curious tradition of sanctity is found in Land- 
ndmabdk , ii. 16. 

Authr the Deep-Minded was a Christian. 'She was aoous- 
tomed to say her prayers at Cress-hills. She had orosses raised 
there, for she was baptised and a good Christian. Members of 
her family afterwards showed great reverenoe for that hill. A 
Mrgr was mode there when they began to offer sacrifices, 
The^ believed that they would pass into the hill when they 

(b) Norway.— (i.) From Eyrbyggja Saga , 3, we 
learn that, before Th6r61fr of Mostr left Norway 
for Iceland, he had charge of Thor’s temple on the 
island of Mostr, and was a great friena of Thor. 
The framework of this temple was transferred 
bodily to Iceland. Another island is mentioned 
in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason 1 as containing a 
large temple dedicated to Thor. Guthbrandr of 
the Dales also possessed a temple dedicated to 
Thor. 9 His predecessor was a great friend of Earl 
Hdkon of Hlathir. They had a temple in common 
in Guthbrandsdale, which contained figures of 
Thor and of Hdkon’s patron goddesses, Tliorgerthr 
and Irpa. Thorgerthr is described as being as tall 
as a full-grown man and having a hood on her 
head. Thor was seated in hiB car, and all were 
adorned with clothes or ornaments and had gold 
rings on their arms. This temple and Earl Hdkon’s 
temple at Hlathir are said to have been the two 
chief temples in Norway. 9 When Earl Hdkon 
first took possession of Norway, ( he commanded 
throughout his whole kingdom that the temples 
should be maintained,’ 4 and later, when the emis- 
saries of the emperor Otto had overthrown the 
temples of S. Norway, Earl Hdkon caused them 
to be rebuilt and the heathen sacrifices to be re- 
established. 8 

Some interesting details of one of his temples 
(in Arkodale) are given in Faereyinga Saga , 23. 

It stood in the midst of a wood and was surrounded by a 
paling and adorned with gold and silver, while the roof was 
lighted with several glass windows. Inside near the door wob 
a figure of Thorgerthr Httlgabrdthr. beautifully adorned. The 
same story occurs in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason (Flateyjarbdk), 
826, where we are told that Olaf stripped Thorgerthr of all her 
'gold and silver and fine clothes' and dragged the idol at his 
horse’s tail, finally beating it to pieces with a olub and burning 
it along with the image of Freyr. 

Olaf Tryggvason systematically destroyed Hd- 
kon’s temples and despoiled the idols. He took from 
the door of the temple at Hlathir the large gold ring 
that Hdkon had had made, and burnt tne image of 
Thor which it contained. 6 In his missionary ex- 
pedition to Inner Trondhjem he despoiled the 
temple at Maer, which eontained many idols fixed 
on stallar , in the midst of whom sat Thor, 'an 
image of great size, all adorned with gold and 
silver.’ 7 A curious and interesting account of a 
temple and image dedicated to Balder in the district 
of Sogn is mentioned in the Saga of Frithjdf the 
Bold,* It has been the custom to caBt doubt on 
thiB evidence, but the details are not obviously 
fictitious, and it is difficult to imagine why they 
should have been invented. The account is at 
least as reliable as that of Kjalnesinga Saga, 9 
which is usually accepted os probable. 

(ii.) The word hof ('temple’) frequently oecurs 
in association with the word hJdrgr . l0 What exactly 
the horgr was we do not know. From Ilyndluljdth, 
10, the horgr seems to have been made of stones : 

'He made me a h6rgr built of stones. Now, this heap of 
stones is turned to glaae.' 

But in Grimnismdl, 10, Njfirthr is said to rule 
over hdtimbruthum hbrgi (' high-timbered htirgrs ’). 


l Cf. Vatnadaela Saga , 16. 1 Flateyjarbdk, 24 8. 

a Here we may oompare the story given In Landn. v. 12 of *Of. Saha of Olaf the Holy (Heimskringla), 118. 

Ketilbjdm, who was so rich that he ordered hie eons to make a 9 Of. Hjdla Saga , 87, 88. 

crossbeam of silver in the temple whloh they were building on 4 Of. Saga of Oleg Tryggvaeon (Flateyjarbdk), 6L 

Moesfell. His sons, however, did not carry out his orders. 8 lb. 87 ; of. also 818-815. 

8 Of. Landn. Iv. 6. 4/6. v. 8. 8 Of. also 9, 19. 8 Saga of Ola/ Tryggvason (Flateyjarbdk), 248. 

® Of. Annalt qf the Four Mastert. mb an. 994, 7 /6.268. 8 Oh. 1 and pauim. ®OL 2,4. 

Sub an. 870. 9 Of. ib. 9, 10. 18 Of., e.g., HelgakvUha Hjbrvarthseonair, 4. 
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The phrase 1 horgr and hof high-timbered* occurs 
also in Voluapd , 7- It has been suggested that the 
word ‘ high-timbered * is merely conventional and 
that the Korgr was a stone structure as opposed to 
the wooden temples so common in Norway and 
Iceland. In Orvar Odds Saga, 29, we are told that 
Oddr * burnt a hof and broke a korgr *; but in the 
preceding verse both hof and horgr are spoken 
of as being 'burnt.’ Hof and hbrgr are spoken 
of as burnt in ch. 165 of the Saga of Ola} Try - 
ggvason ( Fommanna Sogur ). But in ch. 141 of 
the same saga we are told that the king commanded 
'hof and horgr to be broken and burnt.* The 
horgr is frequently mentioned in connexion with 
women. 

Thus in Gylf. 14 the goddesses are said to inhabit * a htirgr 
which was a very fair houso. It was called Vingdlf/ In Her - 
tarar Sana, 1, Starkathr is said to have carried off Alfhildr as 
she was in the act of reddening the hirrgr by night after the 
great dtiarbldt. After the death of Authr the Christian, her 
relatives made a hbrgr on the hill where she had set up her 
erosses. 


The word is still traditionally connected with 
high places in popular speech. Thus, when the 
land lies deep in snow, tho Icelanders say that ' only 
the highest hbrgar jut out.* And in the Norwegian 
patois a dome-shaped mountain is called a horg. 
Perhaps the word is a survival of an older form of 
religion when places of worship were more primitive 
than the carefully constructed hof. It is obviously 
connected ultimately with the O.H.G. hnnic. 

(iii.) It will be seen that there are certain obvious 
discrepancies in regard to the use of the term hbrgr. 
It appears in some cases to have been a cairn, but 
in others a building capable of habitation. Some- 
times it is made of stone, in other cases perhaps of 
wood. The difficulty is increased by the fact that 
the word is obviously identical with the early Ger- 
man word haruc , which is used to gloss the words 
names, lucus, while the corresponding A.S. hearg 
is also perhaps used for 'grove.* Such sacred 
woods or groves were probably common in early 
times, since many place-names are compounded 
with the word lundr ('sacred grove*). Moreover, 
the usual name for the place of assembly in the 
North is thingvbllr , which must originally have 
meant ‘ wood of the assembly,* vollr being cognate 
with O.S. weald and O.H.G. wald (' forest*). 

The legendary sanctuary at Glasisvelllr 1 was probably con- 
nected with a holy grove, and Is no doubt identical with Glasir, 
the name of the tree by Valholl, Othin's dwelling-place, men- 
tioned in Skdldskaparmdl , 34. It is In a forest clearing that 
the gods moet to decide the fate of Starkathr.* According to a 
mythological poem,* the gods meet every day to dispensejustlce 
under YggdrasH’s ash. Perhaps we may also instance Tomar's 
wood, 4 which was situated near Dublin. It has been suggested 
that this means ' grove of Thor.' 

It is noteworthy that the two great assembly 
places, Frosta and Gaula, are both on peninsulas. 
Sacred islands may also have been known, as can 
perhaps be inferred from the recurrence of such 
names as Njardhrey, V6-ey, Thorsey, and possibly 
Halogaland. 

(e) Sweden , — (i.) The great temple of the Swedes 
was at Upsala. 

' The Swedes have a most magnificent temple which Is oalled 
Ubsola [Upsala] not far distant from the city of Slctona [Slgtuna]. 
In this temple, whioh is fitted [?J entirely with gold, they wor- 
ship the statues of three gods. Thor, tbe most powerful of them, 
has his seat in the midst of the couch ID* while Wodan and 
Fricco occupy places on either side of him. . . . Wodan they 
represent as armed, just as our people represent Mars, while 
Thor with his sceptre seems to copy Jupiter.' s 

'That temple is surrounded by a golden chain which hangs 
over the roof l?] of the building, and the gleam of which is visible 
to visitors at a distance ; for the shrine itself stands on level 
ground with hills round it like a theatre.' * 

(ii.) In the (contemporary) scholium 134 we have 
an interesting account of a holy grove which stood 


i Of. the TfUUtr a / Nomagtsti, 1 : Eervarar Saga , 1. 

> Of. Gauireka Saga . 7. • GHmnitmdl , 80. 

4 Mentioned In the War of th$ Gaethil with tA# &miU, 118. 
* Adam of Bremen, iv. 20. • lb. scholium 186. 
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beside the temple, and which contained an ever- 
green tree of great sanctity. 

' Near that temple there is a venr large tree stretching out its 
branches afar ana always green both in winter and summer. 
No one knows what kina of tree It is. There also is a spring in 
which it is the practice of the heathen to do aaorifloe by sinking 
a living man in it. If he does not reappear, the prayers of the 
peoplo will be fulfilled.' 

The description of Yggdrasil’s ash, whioh is said 
to overshadow Asgarthr, 1 is no doubt derived 
from the Upsala evergreen, as the description of 
the home of the gods Is surely derived from some 
Northern sanctuary, in all probability the identical 
sanctuary at Upsala. 9 

There are many other references to this sanctuary 
in both Norse and Danish authorities, and it was 
in fact the most famous one in the North. In 
Ynglinga Saga , 12, and in Saxo, iii. 00, its establish- 
ment is attributed to the god Freyr, who in the 
former is represented as having lived and died at 
Upsala. This is no doubt also the scene of the 
story of Gunnar Helmingr, although in this story 
the place is not actually mentioned. 

In J&msvikinga Saga, 12, we are told of a temple 
in Gotland which contained 100 gods and also 
temple treasure and temple servants to offer the 
sacrifices, but, apart from the great temple at 
Upsala, we know little of the heathen temples 
of Sweden. 

(i d ) Denmark. — No records of Danish temples 
appear to have been preserved. The chief sanc- 
tuary of the Danes was at Leire. This was no 
doubt a sanctuary of great antiquity. It is the 
home of the famous kings of the 6th cent., Hrdarr 
and Hrdlfr Kraki (the Hrothgar and Hrothwulf of 
Beowulf). In Ynglinga Saga, 5, it is said to have 
been the home of the goddess Gifj6n and her 
husband Skjtildr, the eponymous ancestor of the 
SkjOldungar (A.S. Scyldingas), the Danish royal 
family. Like Upsala, the locality is remarkable 
for its barrows, some of which date from the earliest 
times. 

The existence of ancient sanctuaries in the old 
Danish kingdom is also implied by some of the 
place-names; e.g., Lundr, the name of the old 
ecclesiastical capital in Sk&noy, meant originally 
a ' sacred grove. Cf. also Veborg (mod. Viborg ; 
‘sanctuary town*) and Holganes ('holy promon- 
tory*) in Jutland; Othins6 or Othinsvc ('Othin’s 
Sanctuary’) on the island of Fyen, and 1116Bcy, 
besides many other Danish (ana Norwegian and 
Swedish) place-names. 

{t) England.— In England the worship of idols 
and the existence of heathen temples were well 
known to Bede. In a.d. 601 Pope Gregory sent a 
letter to the abbot Mellitus urging that, while he 
is to destroy the idols in England, he is to leave 
the heathen temples standing that they may be 
consecrated for purposes of Christian worship. 
He says expressly, ' It is their custom to slay many 
oxen in sacrifice to devils. 1 * The East Anglian 
king Kedwald, who had been converted to Christi- 
anity on a visit to Kent, is said to have had in 
the same temple an altar for Christian worship 
and an arula at which to offer victims to devils ; 4 
and his son Earconberot is said to have been the 
first of the English kings who commanded the idols 
throughout his country to bo destroyed.* When 
the Northumbrian Council decided to adopt Christi- 
anity, the high priest of the heathen, Coefi, rode 
to tne sanctuary of Gudmanum on the Derwent, 
cast a spear into it, and commanded his companions 
to destroy and set fire to it with all its precincts.* 
References of a historical oharacter to sanctuaries 
in this country are rare, however. But such place- 
names as Thunresleah, whioh must originally have 
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meant ‘grove of thunder, 9 perhaps indicate the 
existence of groves sacred to the thunder-cod 
among the ancient English, and there are other 
reminiscences of heathen worship no doubt pre- 
served in such place-names as Thunresfeld and 
Wednesbury. 

In Beowulf, 175, we hear of offerings made a et 
haergtrafum , which perhaps means * shrines ’covered 
with canopies. The word haerg , identical with 
Norse fu')rgr t is of frequent occurence standing 
alone, and is used to translate various Latin terms 
such as fanum 1 and idolum. There are other 
passages in which the word seems to mean a 
‘grove, 1 as in German, and it is not uncommon in 
place-names — e.g., Harrow. A number of other 
words which appear in Christian usage were pre- 
sumably applied at first to heathen sanctuaries— 
e.g. , weufoa{* altar *).* 

{/) The Continent . — (i.) References to temples 
on the Continent are rare. In the 6th cent, a 
Frankish temple was destroyed by Radegund, wife 
of Chlotar. Grogory of Tours describes a temple at 
Cologne which contained figures of the gods and in 
which sacrificial feasts were held. The Frisians 
seem to have had temples, but the notices are not 
always dear. 

(ii.) The word fanum, by which these sanctuaries 
are usually denoted, is also used of the Irmcnsul, 
which, according to Thietm&r of Merseburg,* was 
an immense wooden shaft or pillar worshipped by 
the Old Saxons in a place called Eresburg. Accord- 
ing to the Vita S . Alex. 3, this pillar was ‘ set up 
aloft in the open.’ In their own language they call 
it ‘Irmensul, quod latino dicitur universalis col- 
umna, quasi sustinens omnia.’ It was cut down 
in the year 772 by Charlemagne, who spent throe 
davs destroying the sanctuary and oarriea off much 
gold and silver. 

Among the heathen practices of the Old Saxons 
condemned in the Indiculus Superstitionum and 
elsewhere we hear of sanctuaries connected with 
woods, of springs connected with sacrifices, and 
of various places which are venerated as holy. 

The chief sanctuary of the Frisians was that of 
‘Fosite’s Land.’ According to Alcuin’s Vita S, 
Willibrordi, 10, it took its name from the god 
Fosite. 

• Pot fana of this god were " constructed" (construota) on It' 
This place was held so sacred by the oountry folk that no one 
dared to touch the cattle or anything else that fed there. He 
also mentions a sacred spring on the island. 4 
Adam of Bremen 1 identifies this land with the 
island of Heilgiland (Halogaland). In the Vita S. 
Bonifatii, 23, we read of a sacred oak of gigantic 
size, the robor Jovis, which was cut down bv the 
saint amid the clamorous protests of the he&tnen. 

There is no doubt that sacred trees and groves 
were of frequent occurrence among all the Teutonic 
peoples of the Continent. In the Translatio S. 
Alexandria 3, we are told that the SaxonB wor- 
shipped trees and streams. Claudian speaks of 
' groves grim with ancient religious rites and oaks 
resembling barbaric divinity.* 1 

The O.H.G. word haruc, like the O.N. horgr 
and A.S. hiarg, presents some difficulty, being 
used sometimes to gloss nemua , lucus, sometimes 
fanum , delubrum. It has been suggested by Mogk 
that the lack of dear distinction between the terms 
for the natural and the artificially constructed 
sauotuary is due to the utilization of old sanctuaries 
as sites for later temples. 

(iii.) References to Teutonio temples in earlier 
times, in the works of Tacitus, are rare and doubt- 
ful. In Ann . i. 51 it is stated that Germanicus 
razed to the ground the temple which they called 


the temple of Tamfana and which was most fre- 
quented by those tribes. Again, in Germ. 40 
mention is made of the templum of Nerthus, but it 
is not unlikely that the word is used loosely for 
‘ sanctuary * the holy grove on an island in the 
ocean,’ the home of the goddess Nerthus, who 
visits the nations in a consecrated car covered with 
a garment. 

1 One priest alone is permitted to touoh it. He is able to 
perceive when the goddess la present in her sanctuary and 
accompanies her with the utmost reverence as she is drawn 
along by cows. It is a season of rejoicing, and festivity reigns 
wherever she deigns to go and be received. They do not under- 
take hostilities or take up arms ; every weapon is put away ; 
peace and quiet are then only known and welcomed, until the 
goddess, weary of human Intercourse, is at length restored by 
the same priest to her temple. Afterwards the car, the gar- 
ments, and, if you ore willing to believe it, the deity heroelf. 
are cleansed in a secret lake. This rite is performed by slaves 
who ore instantly swallowed up by Its waters.' 

The indications given by Tacitus are too vague to 
enable the site of this sanctuary to be fixed with 
any certainty, bat it is not impossible that it was 
the Danish sanctuary of Leire. In that cose 
Nerthus majr have lived on as Gifi6n. Her name, 
however, is identical with that of the Norse god 
Njhrthr. 

According to Germ. 9, * the Gerniani deem it to be Incon- 
sistent with the majesty of the gods to confine them within 
walls or to represent them after any similitude of a human face ; 
they dedicate groves and woods and call by the names of gods 
that invisible thing which they see only with the eye of faith.’ 1 
Sacred groves are mentioned by Tacitus in several 
other [daces. Arminius’s forces assemble in a 
wood sacred to Hercules. 3 Civilis brings his army 
together in a sacred wood.* According to Germ. 
43, the Nahanarvali had a grove of ancient sanctity. 
It was in these groves that they kept the sacred 
symbols. 4 Here also were reared the sacred white 
horses which were never allowed to do work for 
mankind, but were employed to draw the sacred 
cars, when their neighing was carefully observed 
by the priest and king of the Btate. 

According to ib . 39, the Semnones had a wood 
of immemorial antiquity and holiness. Hero on 
certain occasions there met embassies from all the 
kindred peoples (the various branches of the Suevi) 
to celebrate their barbaric rites by the slaying of 
a man. The grove was held in reverence, and no 
one was allowed to enter unless he was bound with 
chains to signify his own humility and the power 
of the grove. 

Litkraturx.— J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, 3 vols., Berlin, 
1876 (Eng. tr., Teutonic Mythology, London, 1880-88) ; E. Mogk, 
* Deutsche Mythologie/ in H. P. Paul, Grundriss der german- 
Uchen Philologies 1U. 230-406, Stransburg, 1900 ; B. H. Meyer, 
Gertnan. Mythologie , Berlin, 1891; P. &. Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Religion cJ the Teutons, Eng. tr., Boston, U.S.A., 
1902 ; F. Herrmann, Deutsche Mythologie in gemeinversttindl. 
Darstellung, Leipzig, 1906. Nordische Mythologie , do. 1903 ; K. 
Helm, Altgerman. Religionsgeschichte , Heidelberg, 1913, i. : 
H. M. Chadwick, The Cult e/Othin , London, 1890, The Origin 
of the English Nation, Cambridge, 1907, esp. chs. ix.-xi. ; W. 
A. Cralgie, The Religion of Aneient Scandinavia , London, 
1906 ; E. B. Kellett, The Religion of uur Northern Ancestors , 
do. 1914 ; B. S. Phiilpotts, The Cambridge Medieval History , 
ii., ' The Rtso of the Saraoensand the Foundation of the Western 
Empire/ London, 1013, ch. xv. (C) ‘ Germanic Heathenism'; 
J. Brand, The Popular Antiquities of Great Britain , ed. H. 
Ellis, revised and enlarged by W. C. IXaxlitt, London, 1905; 
Tylor, PCS, do. 1908 : P. B. du ChaiUu, The Viking Age, 2 
vols., do. 1889: P. Kaufimann, Deutsche A Uertumskunde, 
Munich, 1918 ; O. Montellus, in Swriges Historia *. vol. i., etc., 
Stockholm, 1908 (Qer. tr., Leipzig, 1906). For further informa- 
tion on the subject see B. S. JPhillpotts, bibliography to ch. 

general see 

Aur**, o.vv. utvi iiwiij wiu dwhuumtiihi vi’ilittblon, 1 With 

the bibliographies appended. 

Convenient edd. of most Norse works, both prose and poetry, 
•re published by Sigurthur Kristi Ansson. Reykjavik. An English 
ed. of oil the early pootry with trr. is oontained also in the 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale, by G. Vigfdsson and F. York Powell, 
2 vols., Oxford, 1883 (scarce). There are also several German 
and Scandinavian critical edd. of the Edda poems and of many 
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of the sagae. The fallowing lint of the Knglieh tranelatlous may 
be found useful : The Elder or Poetic Edaa, pt i., 1 The Mytho* 
logical Poems/ tr. Olive Bray, printed for the Viking Club, 
London, 1003; The Proee Mdao,hr. A. G. Brodeur. New York, 

mple Glassies ’), 
d E. Magndsson 
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G. W, Desent, Edinburgh, I860; Kormake Saga.tr. W. G. 
Oollingwood wad Jdn Stefinsson, inversion, 1002 ; Viga-GlAms 
Saga, tr. E. Head, London, I860 : the Heimskrinala, containing 
Ynglinga Saga , The Saga of Hdkon the Good, The Saga of Olaf 
Tryggvaeon , St. Olafs Saga, eta, tr. W. Morris and E. Magmii- 
son f The Saga Library/ ili.-vl.), London, 1893-1006 ; The Saga 
of Olaf Tryggvaeon, tr. J. Sephton (‘The Northern Library,' Lk 
do. 1806 (different from the Saga of Olaf Tryggvaeon contained 
In the Heimskringla ) ; Island* Landndmabok (‘The Book of 
the Settlement of Iceland’), tr. T. Ell wood, Kendal, 1806 ; Story 
of Egil SkaUagrtmeeon , tr. W. a Green. London, 1883 ; OreUie 
Saga (‘The Story of Grettlr the Strong’), tr. K. Magnfieson and 
W. Morris, new ed., do. 1000 ; also tr. A. Might in the ' Every* 
man's Library/ do. 1914 ; Brennu Njdls Saga (‘The Story of 
Burnt Nidi ’), tr. G. W. Dasent, Edinburgh, 1861 (also in ' Every* 
man's Library'); Hrafnksts Saga Freyegdtha, tr. J. doles in 
Summer Travelling in Iceland , London, 1882 (contains also 
Bandamanna Saga and the Thdrthar Hraethu Saga ) ; Howard 
the Halt (containing also The Banded Men % and Hen Thorir), 
tr. W. Morris and E. Magndsson ('The Saga Library/ L), do. 
1801 ; Vblsunga Saga , tr. W. Morris and E. Magndsson, London 
and FflHng-on-Tyne, 1870 ; Three Northern Love Stories (con* 
taining the Saga of Frithjjf the Bold, V inland the Fair , Gunn* 
lavgw Saga Ormetungu , Hethinn and HUgnt, etc.), tr. E. Mag* 
misson and W. Morns, London, 1876. A list of English trr. of 
other Bagas will be found in Oraigie, Ioelandio Sagas , oh. 7, p. 
110 ; Beowulf, ed. W. J. Sedgefleld®, Manchester, 1913 ; also 
by A. J. Wyatt and R. W. Chambers, Cambridge, 1014, eto. ; 
Beowulf hue been translated by J. R. Clarke Hall, O. B. Tinker, 
F. J. Child, eta ; Bede, Hietoria Eccleeiaetica, ed. O. Plummer, 
2 vols., Oxford, 1896, tr. A. M. Sellar, London, 1907, tr. V. D. 
8cudder (' Everyman's Library*), da 1010. 

The most important German texts, chiefly oharms, will be 
found in W. Braune, Althochdeutschee Lesebuoh*, Halle, 1888 ; 
and In M. Heyne, Kleinere AUniederdeuteche Denhmdler 
P&derborn, 1877 ; Saxo Grammaticus, Danith History, bks. 
L-ix., tr. O. Elton, London, 1891 ; Jordanes, The Origin and 
Deeds of the Goths , tr. O. MierowS, Priuoe ton. U.S.A., 1916 ; 
Strabo, Geography , tr. H. a Hamilton and W. Falconer, 3 vols., 
London, 1864-67; Tacitus, Annals and Histories , esp. the 
Germany , tr. by many and various scholars (e.g., A. J. Ohuroh 
and W. J. Brodribb), London, 1877 ; Caesar, Commentaries on 
the Gallic War , tr. T. Rioe Holmes, da 1908. 

N. Kershaw. 

THAGS.— A secret organization of robber* 
stranglers called Thags existed for centuries in 
India, but it was put down by Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s Government in the second quarter of the 
19th century. Their history is full of incident and 
varied interest; here the religious and ethical 
aspects of the subject must be dominant. 

x. Introduction.— The word thag, usually written 
thug , comes from a Sanskrit root sthaga meaning 
4 conceal,' whioh in the modern vernaculars becomes 
thag and means * deceive.’ The earliest reference 
to Thags comes from the middle of the 12th cent., 
and the first historical information about them 
from the end of the 13th cent ; but clear and full 
knowledge did not become available until the 
time when the organization was put down, about 
1830. At that time there were thousands of Thags, 
well organized and extremely successful. They 
were all men of intelligence and capacity, most of 
them Hindus of good caste or respectable Muham- 
madans. Religion controlled their operations 
down to the last detail. How far back the fully 
organized confederacy reaches we cannot tell ; but 
scattered fragments of information make it prob- 
able that in all essentials the conspiracy had oeen 
the same for several centuries. 

a. Description.— Thags were ostensibly most 
respectable men, engaged in bnsiness, farming, or 
something else equally harmless. Their method 
was to start out in bands of from ten to two 
hundred in the month of October. They usually 
posed as merchants, bat on occasion adopted other 
disguises, especially the dress and marks of ascetics. 
They possessed a secret vocabulary and a number 
of secret signs, which could be used without 
danger in the presence of outsiders. They travelled 
along or near the great roads used by merchants 
and money-porters, discovered which individuals 


or companies oarried valuable goods or large 
amounts of gold and silver, and then with much 
skill and cunning contrived to win their confidence. 
They would then travel with them, it might be for 
days or even weeks, until time, place, and all else 
wore favourable to their purpose, when, atasigual, 
they suddenly set upon the unsuspecting party, 
strangled them all in a few minutes, buried their 
bodies, distributed the booty, and decamped. 
They used a cloth in strangling their victims. 
Similar methods were practised on the rivers. 
One of the most extraordinary features of their 
history is the almost unbroken immunity which 
they enjoyed : it was only very rarely that a Thag 
was caught and punished for his crimes. 

Thags believed their profession to be a religious 
duty, and all that they did was done under the 
sanction of religion. They were fully convinced 
that the goddess Kftll, the wife of Siva, called also 
Durgft and Blmw&nl, had commanded them to 
strangle and to rob, and had laid down all the 
rules which they followed in the course of their 
operations. Many Brahmans were Thags; and, 
when there was a Br&hman member in a gang, he 
conducted the ceremonies. The neophyte, whether 
the son of a Thag or a new accession, was initiated 
in an impressive religious ceremony, and took a 
dread oath of absolute fidelity to the brotherhood. 
Before starting on the season's operations each 
gang mot in a suitable placo, and took part in a 
solemn act of worship. As soon as possible after 
every successful operation another religious cere- 
mony was carried out. Once in seven days at 
least the goddess was worshipped, and on the 
greater occasions animals were sacrificed in her 
honour. They would not start on a journey, 
admit a new member, or decide upon an act of 
murder, unless the goddess granted them favour- 
able omens. In every ceremony she was wor- 
shipped, and to her their prayers were offered. 
No image was used ; but the pickaxe for digging 
the graves of their victims, solemnly consecrated, 
stood for the goddess, and was believed to be idled 
with her power and inspired by her to guide 
them. In every ceremony the offerings of qur (i.e. 
coarse sugar) and water were made to the pickaxe ; 
over it every oath was taken ; and at all times it 
was regarded with extreme reverence, confidence, 
and fear. On every occasion when gur and water 
were offered to the pickaxe, every fully qualified 
Thag also ate of the gur and drank of the water. 
At the close of each period of operations a percent- 
age of the gains was solemnly presented to the 
goddess in one of her temples. 

Among the rules which guided the Thags per- 
haps the most noticeable was the law that they 
must never strangle a woman. 

3. Sources of the system.— The religious and 
political conditions of medimval India provided 
the soil and the seed from which this extraordinary 
organization grew. The following facts require to 
be realized. 

(a) In all parts of India to*day there exist criminal tribes, 1 
i.e. tribes whose regular caste-occupation is some form of 
crime. In each case there is a belief that some divinity has 
imposed on the tribe the particular type of crime which it 

} >raotise« and has also laid down the rules under which it in 
ollowed. It Is therefore the duty of every member of the 
tribe to make the practice of the crime his regular occupation, 
and to obey all the religious rules which are laid down for his 
guidance in it. So long as he does so, he regards himself as a 
religious man. A percentage of the gains Is regularly dedi- 
cated to the god or goddess who gave the tribe its criminal 
profession. A few of these tribee profess Muhammadanism, 
and dedicate their gains to some pir (Muhammadan saint) ; but 
they are probably old oriminal tribes which have undergone a 
shallow conversion to Muhammadanism. Criminal tribes are 
primitive people of very low social standing. 

(6) All the chief forms of Hindu theology declare that the 
Supreme is exalted far abo ve the petty distinctions of hum an 

l J. N. Farauhar, Modem Religious Movements in India , 
New York, 1916, p. 424. 
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morality. The idea la to make Him truly absolute, to 
Him in the most decisive way, not only from the earthlyand 
the sensual, but from all human conditions as well. Thus, 
from the very fact that in Himself He is completely separated 
from both good and evil, it beoomee possible to acknowledge 
that Be is indifferent to them and is equally the cause of both. 
Henoe to suggest that God should bid men do what we call 
wrong seems to the Hindu to be not only quite natural but also 
inevitable., 

, (e) The Sftkta sect of Hinduism, which worships the wife of 
Siva, called Durg&, Kali. Bhaw&ni, or simply 1 the goddess * 
(Devf), and possesses a philosophical theology, falls Into two 
sub-sects— tne Right-hand and the Left-hand. The Left-hand 
sect has a cult which contains several extraordinary features. 
Only one need be mentioned here, via. that for many centuries 
not only animal but also human sacrifice waa offered. In 1836 
the British Government prohibited human sacrifice, but until 
then it woe common in the chief shrines of the goddess in 
North and Oentral India. According to the ritual law, only 
males can lie sacrificed to her. 

(d) In the worship of the goddess in the homes of the people, 
pots, pieces of metal, and diagrams are more often used than 
iniagfs : and both images and symbols, when duly oonscorated, 
are believed to be filled with the presence and power of the 
goddess. 

(e) In modern India there are many groups of Ignorant 
Muhammadans who take part in Hindu worship. They not 
only join in the great festivals, but also visit Hindu temples 
and make offerings to the gods, in order to secure immunity 
from disease and to obtain other boons. Muhammadans of a 
low type thus readily adopt elements of the Hindu cult. 


These facts enable one to realize that, in mediae- 
val India, there might readily appear a community 
organized on the basis of the worship of the god- 
dess and the practice of murder and robbery. At 
first it would differ but little, if at all, from an 
ordinary criminal tribe ; and the first Thags would 
be ignorant Hindus who had been worshippers of 
the goddess before they formed the society to 
strangle and rob unwary travellers. To pass from 
participation in human sacrifice before the altar of 
the goddess to the search for victims for her on the 
high roads would be no violent change. Nor would 
even the thoughtful Hindu be shocked by the doc- 
trine that the goddess had ordered the programme 
of murder. Hindu theology provides a substantial 
basis for the idea. Further, the fundamental 
document on which the worship of the Devi rests 1 
is full of blood and horror. The story in that 
document of her struggle with a demon named 
Kaktahija and her final triumph over him was 
made by Thags the starting-point of the tale in 
which she commands the original Thags to strangle 
men . 2 The ritual law that only males should De 
sacrificed to her is clearly the soured of the rule 
that ThagB must not kill women. It would also 
seem quite natural to devotees of the goddess to 
use the pickaxe as a symbol instead of an image, 
and they would instinctively believe that the 
power and the will of the goddess were present 
m it. 


Nor need we wonder that Muhammadans, in 
order to become Thags, were willing to participate 
in Hindu worship, since so many are to-day accus- 
tomed to supplement Muslim rites with the cult 
of Hindu divinities. 


(/) Iudia has usually been ruled, not by one Imperial 
Qovemment, but by a multitude of petty states, eaoh of which 
sought only to sooure peace and order within lte own narrow 
territory, and oared little or nothing for what happened outside. 
Nor has the individual Indian ever felt it to be nis duty to go 
out of his way to secure the well-being of the Indian people as 
a whole. If, therefore, some of the subjects of one of these 
small states pursued a certain type of crime outside the limits 
of the state and brought back large gains, whereof they gave 
considerable percentages to the Government, on the one hand, 
and to the temples, on the other, both Government and people 
were usually only too willing to acquiesce in the arrangement, 
and to do all that was possible to proteot the men who brought 
them so much prosperity. 

These and similar facts account for the almost 
universal immunity which the Thags enjoyed. 
They were found all over India, were closely Wind 
to one another by oath and interest, and were 
usually only too well able to take prompt ven- 
geance on any who molested the brotherhood. 

* f.e. the Ohapdi episode in the Mdrkav4*V* Purdpa. 

* Slseman, Havuuuana , p. 127. 


Thus only an Imperial Government using wide 
powers could successfully grapple with them. 

4. The rise and fall of TnagL— It seems dear 
that the Thag conspiracy was originally a Hindu 
organization, as we have already suggested, and that 
it came into being before the Munamraadtui con- 
quest of North India (1193-1293). In his 
{hacharita the Hindu poet Mohkha or Maukaka 
(fl. c. a.d. 1160) compares the thievish spring to a 
Thag . 1 Clearly by nis time the community was 
already well known. 

If the community was very successful, it would 
soon attract indigent Hindus of high caste, and 
there would be plenty of poor Brfihmans who 
would be eager to enter. It seems probable that, 
after the Muhammadan conquest, during one of 
the many periods when anarchy was wide-spread, 
the stranglers found unusual opportunities for 
their depredations, and waxed so rapidly rich that 
many Muhammadans became Thags and readily 
acquiesced in the established cult of the goddess. 
The great success and the wonderful immunity 
from punishment which the movement enjoyed 
would oe to them clear proof of its divine origin. 
There is conclusive evidence that Muham- 
madan Thags looked back with great veneration 
to Nizfim al-Dln Awliyfi, a famous Muslim saint, 
who lived at Delhi in the first quarter of the 14tli 
cent., and that they regarded him as one of the 
founders of the system . 2 This fits in perfectly 
with our theory that, at some time after the con- 
quest, numerous Muhammadans joined the com- 
munity. It is probable that the event oecurred 
about A.D. 1300. The story that Muhammadan 
Thags were all descended from seven famous tribes 8 
may also have a historical root. 

The confederacy lived and flourished for many 
centuries, and was still extremely prosperous at 
the moment when it had the ill fortune to attract 
the attention of the British Government in India. 
In 1829 special officers were appointed to investi- 
gate tho system, and a serious campaign was 
started for the destruction of the whole organiza- 
tion. Within seven years the work was done. 
The success of this great elTort is mainly due to 
the devotion and genius of Captain, later Major- 
General, Sir W. H. Sleeman. 

5 . Religious and ethical character of the Thags. 
—Those Europeans who had extended intercourse 
with Thags, during the period when the British 
Government were endeavouring to put the system 
down, gave very vivid descriptions of the kind of 
men they were. 

(a) Every Thag waa fully convinced that the goddess had 
created the system, and that she invariably saved Thags from 
punishment or disaster, so long as they obeyed the rules she 
had laid down for their operations. They were also immovably 
convinced that the conseorated pickaxe was so filled with the 

S resence of the goddess as to be able to guide the Thags in 
heir wanderings and to bring dire disaster on every one who 
disobeyed. 4 

(6) No Thag ever showed the slightest compunctions of con- 
science for his crimes. Sleeman writes : 

* A Thug considers the poisons murdered precisely! in the 
light of victims offered up to the Goddess ; ana he remembers 
them, as a Priest of Jupiter remembered the oxen, and a Priest 
of Saturn the children sacrificed upon their altars. He medi- 
tates his murders without any misgivings, he perpetrates them 
without any emotions of pity, and ne remembers them without 
any feelings of remorse. They trouble not his dreams, nor 
does their reoollection ever cause him inquietude in darkness, 
in solitude, or in the hour of death/* 

Never did the strength of religious faith or the 
extraordinary domination which religion exercises 
over man’s moral nature find clearer illustration. 

Litiiiaturs. — W. H. Sleeman, Ramaeeeana, or a Voo «6u- 
lary of tho Language need by tho Thuge , with an Appendix 
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descriptive of the Fraternity, eta, Calcutta, 1886 ; Report on 
the Depredatione committed bp the Thug Gauge , da 1840 ; 
Meadows Taylor. Corfeeeione of a Thug (a novel), London, 
1880, new ed., do. 1016 ; J. Hutton, Popular Amount of the 
Thuge and Daooite, da 1857 : BBrU, e.v. * Thugs' ; R. Garbo, 
BeUrdge tu iruL KutturgeeehiehU, Berlin, 1008. 

J. N. FARQUAR. 

THALES.— See Ionic Philosophy. 

THANESAR. —Th&nesar (Skr. sth&nvi&vara, 
sthanu , a local name of Siva, ttvara, ' lord ’ ; Also 
sth&ne&vara, sthdna, * shrine/ and Uvara) is a 
sacred town in the Karn&l District of the Panj&b, 
lat. 29° 59' N. ; long. 76° 60' £., on the banks of 
the river Sarasvatl (g.e.). The Chinese pilgrim, 
Hiuen-Tsiang, describes it under the name of Sa- 
t’a-ni-shi-fa-lo, as the centre of the Hindu Holy 
Land (Dharmakshetra, Kurukshetra) and gives the 
local legends. 1 It has been identified with the Osto- 
balasara or Batangkaisara of Ptolemy. 9 In A.D. 
1014 it was Backed by MabmUd of Ghazni. 9 The 
most famous shrine was that dedicated to Chak- 
rasv&mi, Viflnu, 'lord of the discus.’ The statue 
is said to have been taken to Ghazni to be broken 
up and trodden under foot. It was finally 
desecrated by Aurangzlb. Enormous crowds of 
pilgrims visit the place to bathe at eclipses of the 
sun. 

Litkraturi. — A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of 
India Report, 1L [Simla, 1871] 212 & ; IGI xxiii. 806. 

W Croo ks. 

THANK-OFFERING.— Bee Sacrifice. 

THEATRE.— See Drama. 

THEFT,— See Crimes and Punishments. 


THEISM.— k. Definition.— The word ‘theism’ 
(Fr. thtisme , Germ. Theismus) is a purely modern 
formation, implying a non-existent Greek Qeurp.be 
and an equally non-existent verb Oelfa (on the anal- 
ogy of pySlfa, tpiXurrlfa and the like). Ab there is a 
certain vagueness about the meaning of the word 
in current English, it is necessary to begin this 
article with a convention as to the sense in which 
‘ theism ’ will be employed in what follows. The 
word will be used throughout as a name for a 
philosophical theory as distinct from a practical 
religious faith. Perhaps the faith and the theory 
are never absolutely disjoined, but they are at 
least logically distinguishable. It may be doubted 
whether any man wholly untouched Dy the spirit 
of adoration and wholly devoid of love to Goa has 
ever been a genuine theist in philosophy, and 
again whether one can be in earnest with a philo- 
sophical belief in God without being led on to 
regulate his life by that belief. But it is at least 
possible to practise love of God and trust in God 
without making any conscious attempt to find a 
speculative explanation of the world. There are 
many who, in George Tyrrell’s phrase, share the 
faith of Simon Peter without oonoerning them- 
selves about his theology. The present article will 
be exclusively concerned with the philosophical 
conception of God as the ultimate ground of tilings. 
Current usage seems to require a further dis- 
tinction. It seems necessary to discriminate 
theism not only from atheism (?.*.), the denial 
that God exists, and soeptioism or agnosticism 
(o.v.), the refusal to answer any question about 
the ultimate ground of things, but also from deism 
(o.v.), which, in its way, also treats God as an 
ultimate ground.. We shall probably not depart 
far from tne implications of current language if we 
agree to define theism as the doctrine that the 
ultimate ground of things is a single supreme 


1 8. BeaL Si-yu-ki, London, 1884. 1. 18811. 
* J. wTlicOrindle, Ancient India < 


. t at deeoribed by Ptolemy , 

Calcutta. 1885. n. 128. 

9 H. M. EUiot; Hut. (f India, London, 1867-77, 11. 462 ff. 


reality which is the source of everything other 
than itself and has the characters of being (a) in- 
trinsically oomplete or perfeot and (6), as a con- 
Bequenoe, an adequate object of unqualified 
adoration or worship. Belief in a ground of 
things whioh is not intrinsically complete and 
perfect, and consequently no adequate object of 
adoration, but at best of respect and admiration, 
would at the present day probably be described by 
every one as deism rather than as theism. Thus 
the suggested definition in fact coincides with the 
famous formula of St. Anselm, that God is id qtio 
maius cogitari non potest, ‘ the being than which 
none greater can be thought.’ 1 

It is evident that theism, thus understood, is 
incompatible with polytheism (£.e.) and also with 
any doctrine, theological or metaphysical, which 
asserts a plurality of independent and equally 
ultimate 4 reals,’ whether in the form of a dualism 
between God, the good principle, and an im- 
material evil principle (Zoroastrianism, Manichae- 
ism tgq.v,]), or between God and matter, or in that 
of an ultimate plurality of unoriginated 'souls’ 
or 'persons,’ or in any other shape. All Buch 
doctrines involve the denial that there is any 
object whioh answers to the definition id quo 
maius togitari non protest. For this reason the 
various modem theories of a finite or limited deity 
are inconsistent with striot theism. For a deity 
limited by restrictions arising outside his own 
nature is manifestly not the source of all reality 
other than himself, and thus not God in the sense 
in which we are using that word. And, if the 
'limitations' are asserted to be self-limitations, 
due to the nature of God Himself (as in the 
philosophy of Hastings Rashdall), we have to face 
a dilemma. Either tne presence of these limita- 
tions in the deity is a defect, and the deity ih 
therefore not God in onr sense at all, or their 
presence is not a defect, and there is then no sense 
m calling them restrictions or limitations, as it is 
their absence which would, in this case, be the 
defect. 

It Is mainly on the ground of alleged difficulties In the notion 
of the divine Omnipotence that these theories are recom- 
mended. But the difficulties seem due to misunderstanding. 
Omnipotence means only power to do whatever is consistent 
with God's own perfection. It is no real limitation of the divine 
power to hold, aa most theologians and philosophers have done, 
that God oannot do what ie in itself absurd— e.g,, cannot make 
a false proposition true, or make virtue vice, or annihilate 
Himself. Tne old Stole boast that the sage Is in one respect 
more powerful than God, because he can put an end to his 
existence if he grows tired of it, is a mere false paradox. 

It is, perhaps, more important to be clear on the 
point that theism, as defined, is equally incon- 
sistent with the type of philosophic monism oalled 
by James Ward ' singularism — the theory that 
there is only one existent, the Absolute, and that 
this single existent is the true subject of all 
significant propositions. If we mean by God a 
being from whom all else that exists derives its 
being and who can be worshipped, then the belief 
in God necessarily implies oelief in the real 
existence of beings who can worship God. To say 
that God is the source of existence implies that 
God is not all that exists. From a theistic point 
of view it is, no doubt, proper to call God, the 
being from whom all others are derived, the 
Absolute or unconditioned being, but only on the 
condition that the Absolute is not equated with all 
that really exists. The underived source of ex- 
istence may, in virtue of its unique intrinsic com- 
pleteness or perfection, be called the ens r salts- 
simum , but the very use of such a phrase implies 
that there are other entia realia. 

It will probably be readily admitted that the Irrnl rL 
doctrine of Spinoza cannot be reasonably called theism, nor 
have the moet distinguished representatives of singularism In 

i Proelogion, oh. 2. 
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our own times shown any Mrs to oltim the name of theiata. 
It ahould be recognised that the popular language about a 
purely * Immanent God,' os opposed to the ' transcendent God 1 
of orthodox Christian theology, is equally incompatible with 
genuine theism, inasmuch as it conflicts with the recognition 
of a real distinotion between the supreme source of existence 
and the dependent existents. It is just this distinction which 
Is vital in a thelatic philosophy, and, for this reason, it may be 
taken as a fair test of the theism of a philosophy whether Its 
way of conceiving the relation of its God to tne world is oom- 
patible with a real rooognition of the divine transcendenoe. 

a. Philosophy and theism. — If we look at the 
history of European philosophy, it may be said 
that in the main the general trend of philosophic 
thought, even independently of the influence of 
positive religions, hns been theistic, at least from 
the time ol Plato to oar own day. Even the 
agnosticism of Herbert Spencer, when all the 
qualifications with which it is enunciated by its 
author are taken fully into aocount, has a 
recognizable theistic tendency and might be said, 
apart from its blunders about dynamics, to be 
little more than a very crude reproduction of the 
Negative theology * which is realty one-half of the 
orthodox Christian doctrine of God. As will be 
shown directly, this tendency to theism is a 
direct consequence of the permanent influence of 
Plato on all subsequent developments in philosophy. 
Apart from materialism (q.v.), which has never 
produced a philosopher of the first rank, the main 
antitlieistio influence in modern European philo- 
sophy has been that of Spinoza (q.v.), which has 
steadily affected metaphysical thought, perhaps 
even more outside than within the professionally 
philosophical schools, from the time of Jacobi and 
Lessing down to the end of the 19 th century. 
This is partly accounted for by the powerful 
attraction exercised by the naturalistic strain in 
Spinoza’s doctrine on the devotees of physical 
science, partly by the tendency of many of the 
most prominent 10th cent, representatives of the 
Hegelian line of thought to interpret Hegel {q.v.) 
in a Spinozistic sense. 

Whether the Spinozistic interpretation of Hegel Is the true 
one might admit of question, ana it has been rejected by such 
eminent Hegelian students os Hutchison Stirling and J. M. E. 
McTaggart, m the one case for a definitely theistlo interpreta- 
tion, In the other for a version which has more affinity with 
the monad ism of Leibniz (a. i>.) than with Spinoza’s singularism. 
But in the main Hegel has become known, at leaBt in the 
English-speaking world, through the work of philosophers with 
strong Spinozistic prepossessions, with the consequonoe that 
the Influence of Hegelian ways of thinking has been definitely 
hostile to ihoism. Even among professedly Christian theo- 
logians allegiance to Ilegel In philosophy has naually led to an 
extreme ’immanence' doctrine of God which at least com- 
promised the theisllo position. 

More ephemeral has been the influence excited 
in the IftBt half of the 19 th cent, by the pessimistic 
atheism of Schopenhauer (q.v.), and m the last 
twenty or twenty-five years by the brilliant, if 
incoherent, anti-ChriBtian polemics of Nietzsche 
{q.v,). Both the pessimism of Schopenhauer and 
the antitheism of Nietzsche are, however, too little 
reasoned and too obviously matters of personal 
temperament to be regarded as of permanent 
philosophical importance. The influence of Hegel, 
also, and still more that of Spinoza, would seem to 
be for the present a spent force. In the present 
state of philosophy the most formidable rival to 
theism as an explanation of the world appears to 
be the thoroughgoing rationalist pluralism of the 
‘new realism/ represented at its best by the 
writings of Bertrand Russell and G. E. Moore. 
Of this doctrine, as well os of the supposed 
objection to theism arising from the evolutionist’s 
alleged vision of Nature os * red in tooth and claw/ 
(something is said below (§ 17). 

3. Plato.— -The importance of Plato as the 
oreator of philosophical theology makes it 
necessary to oegin any serious account of theism 
as a philosophical theory with a clear statement of 
the Platonic position, so far as that position was 


expressed by Plato in his writings. To call Plato 
the creator of philosophic theology does not, of 
course, mean that the belief in God is an inven- 
tion of Plato. As has often been remarked, the 
general trend of the best Greek thought on the 
problems of human conduct and destiny— as re- 
presented, e.g ., by such poets as Aeschylus and 
Euripides— is in the direction of a vague mono- 
theism. And it e&nnot be seriously doubted that 
an earnest practical faith in God was character- 
istic of Pythagoras and of Socrates. Even the 
most unreasonable scepticism about the historical 
good faith of Plato’s accounts of his master cannot 
obscure the fact that Socrates gave up the whole 
of his mature life to the execution of a mission to 
which he believed himself to have been called by 
God and died as a martyr to his calling. But this, 
so far as we know, was a matter of personal 
religious conviction rather than of speculative 
theory. Even Plato himself does not attempt a 
formal philosophical statement and justification of 
the belief in God until we come to the magnum 
opus of his old age, the Laws. In his best known 
earlier writings— e.g . , the Republic — great stress 
is laid upon tne importance for the formation of 
moral character of an ethically adequate conception 
of the divine nature. God must be thought of 
as perfectly good, and current religion must be 
purgod of everything which suggests that there is 
anything unethical in His character or that ITis 
dealings with men have any other purpose than 
their true good. It is just because God is perfectly 
good that (Republic, Theaetetus) the end of life may 
be said to be to 1 become like God.’ God fashioned 
the world and made it the best possible world 
because it would be unworthy of His goodness to 
make it otherwise ( Timacus). True piety is bo be 
a * fellow- worker * with God {Euthyphro). We are 
God’s sheep and He is our shepherd ( Politkus ). 
The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 
and when they depart from ns it is to be with llim 
(Phnedo). But this is, of course, the language of 
religion, not of science, and we are made to under- 
stand the difference by the simple fact that nearly 
all that is said of God, outside the Laws, beyond 
the one emphatic statement about His perfect 
goodness, is conveyed in * myths/ i.e, in imagina- 
tive stories, as to which we are cautioned that we 
cannot undertake to pronounce on their strict 
truth. Nor is any attempt made to prove either 
the existence or the perfect goodness of God. In 
particular the story of creation in the Timaeus is, 
as we are explicitly warned, not to be taken as 
scientific truth, but as a tale which is the most 
probable that can be told about matters which lie 
outside the region within which scientific know- 
ledge is possible. If we did not possess the Laws, 
it would be legitimate, as in fact it is not, to doubt 
whether Plato did not agree with Kant that 
reasoned scientific knowledge of God is impossible, 
though on grounds which are not identical with 
Kant/ s. In the tenth book of the Laws, however, 1 
we have a formal proof of God’s existence, wholly 
devoid of any features of mythical colouring, 
which is expressly declared to be conclusive. The 
argument, the main principle of which had been 
already anticipated in the Phaedms ,* is as 
follows. The most universal characteristic of 
things is motion and change. Now, motions are 
of two kinds, (a) impressed, and (6) original or 
spontaneous. Or, to use Plato's own phraseology, 
tnere are motions which are able only to move 
something else (impressed or communicated move- 
ments), and tnere are motions which 'move 
themselves as well &b other things/ And native 
or s]K>ntaneous movement is logically prior to im- 
pressed or communicated movement. We cannot 
1887A-S99E. • Phasdnu, S4A0-K. 
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regard all movements as impressed or communi- 
cated without falling into an impossible logical 
regressus in indeflnitum. Further, * motion which 
moves itself* is precisely what we mean when 
we talk of och, ‘soul.* ‘Soul 1 is simply a 
shorter name for the idtni<rit iavrty kmip dvraiUrr). 
It is just when we see a thing manifestly capable 
of internally initiated movement or change that 
we feel bound to say that the thing in question is 
' animated ’ or has a 4 soul.* It follows, then, that 
souls and their various 4 motions’ (judgment, 
volition, hope, desire, and the like) are prior to 
bodies and their motions or changes. All bodily 
processes are derivative from ana dependent on 
* motions * of the soul, and it is just for this reason 
that Plato explicitly denies the doctrine, often 
imputed to him by the uncritical, that * matter * 
can be the principle of evil. Further, good souls, 
in the degree of their goodness, are sources of 
orderly and beneficent motions; evil souls, of 
disorderly and evil motions. Now, the great 
recurrent motions which science discovers in the 
universe (the periodic motions of the heavenly 
bodies) are all regular and orderly and belong to 
the class of the * good ’ motions. Hence they must 
be due to good souls. (It had been carefully laid 
down in an earlier passage that all apparent irregu- 
larities and anomalies in these motions are only 
apparent and disappear as our science becomes 
more adequate.) If, then, we define God as a 
perfectly good soul, we may say that, sinoe the 
great motions of the universe are all perfectly 
orderly, they must be caused by Goa. Goa, 
however, cannot be the only soul, or 4 movement 
that moves itself. 1 For, though the magnolia 
naturae exhibit perfect regularity, there are also 
irregular and destructive motions, such as those, 
e.g ., of disease or those due to a wicked will ; and 
these are just as actual as facts as anything else. 
Thus the facts of the universe bear witness to the 
existence of souls which are not wholly good. 
There must be at least one 4 bad * soul, which is 
not God, and there may, of course, be as many 
more as are required to account for the observed 
facts. The transcendence of God is thus safe- 
guarded. 


Plato's language about the 4 bad 4 souls has been misunder- 
stood both In ancient and in modern times. Plntarch 1 thought 
that ho had discovered in Plato’s words the doctrine of an 
ultimate dualism between a good and an evil world-soul. This 
view did not find favour with the Plabonists of antiquity, but 
has been revived in modern times by Zeller, from the weight of 
whose name it has obtained a wholly undeserved consideration. 
Plato aays nothing about an evil principle, in the Lawn or any- 
where else. What lie does say a is merely that all motions can- 
not be due to a single soul ; there must be at least two, the 
4 beneficent 'and ’that which has power to offeot the oontrary 
results.’ The whole context suggests that the bad souls of 
which he is thinking are chiefly those of passionate and ignorant 
men, which, of course, are numerous. It should furthor be 
noted that, in the passage of the Lawn containing the theistio 
argument, Plato speaks throughout in the plural of 'gods,' 
giving the soul whioh moves the sun as an example of his 
meaning. This is, however, a mere consequence of the fact 
that the legislation of the Lawn is designed 


Greek community. 


_ for an ordinary 
It is assumed that the 8tate religion of the 


colony will recognise 'gods many,* and Plato's object Is to sub- 
stitute the heavenly bodies, or rather the souls whioh move 
them, as types of regularity and beneflocnco, for the morally 
frail and passionate anthropomorphic deities of actual Greek 
oults. Of Plato's personal conviotion of the unity of God there 
can be no real doubt. The unity of God, 4 the best soul,’ follows 
in fact, as we may see from the Timacun, from the unity of the 
universe. The universe is one and le a rational system ; there- 
fore it is the produob of one intelligence.* That a Greek writing 
for Greeks should allow himself to speak of 9toi explains itself : 
what is really significant is that Plato speaks so frequently, ana 
Just when he wishes to be moet impressive, of 6*6t.l 

From the goodness of God, sinoe God is & soul 
^ follows that everything in the world is 

1 D$ animat procreat. in Timato , 1014 E. 

*Laiwa,miL ’TOnaeui, 80 D- 8 1 R 

4 In Ep. 13 he writes to Dionysius u. that he will distinguish 
letters of real importance from those which he !e obliged to 
write as a matter of formal politeness by mentioning Mt and 
not foot in the opening sentences. 


governed by a wise and beneficent Providence, and 
that God*s dealings with man are perfectly and 
inexorably just Thus the tenth book of the Law* 
definitely creates 4 natural theology * as a branch 
of philosophy for the first time ana indicates once 
for all its main doctrines— the existence and good- 
ness of God, the reality of God’s providential 
government of the universe, the immortality of 
the soul, and the correspondence between man’s 
destiny and his works. These doctrines together 
make up what was known as 4 natural * or 4 philo- 
sophical 1 theology, as distinct from both 4 poetic* 
thoology— the stories told of the gods by the poets 
—and * civil * theology, whioh consists in Knowledge 
of the cnltns prescribed by the State. 1 

The question whether Plato’s theology amounts 
to a complete theism is not without its difficulties. 
On the one hand, there is no doubt that, as Burnet 
has said, 9 Plato regarded his doctrine of God as 
the central thing in his whole system. It is 
precisely the activity of God, the perfectly good 
soul, that connects the world of * becoming, i.e. 

4 Nature,* the world of all that we call empirical 
existence, with the system of ttSy. The reason 
why there is a world of 4 things * at all is just that 
God, the perfectly good soul, exists and is eternally 
active. The perfeilly good soul, of course, has a 
perfect knowledge of ‘the Good,’ and its activity 
oonsists in reproduction or 4 imitation * of the Good. 
Thus all existents other than God owe the very 
fact of their existence to God, as they owe it also 
to Him that they are what they are. Still it does 
not appear that the Platonic God is all that later 
theists have meant by the Supreme. He is an 
existent, though a perfect one, and beyond all 
existents there is the system of 4 form * or 4 numbers.* 
This is the pattern {waMtvytua) after which God 
makes heaven and earth and all that is in them, 
and is thus something metaphysically prior to God 
Himself. If we understand by theism the doctrine 
that God is the sole unconditioned source not only 
of existents bnt also of real possibilities, we shall 
have to say that it is only in Neo-Platonism that 
Greek philosophy succeeds in being fully theistio. 
A word or two may be said about the argument 
by which Plato establishes the existence of God. 
It contains in itself the germs of more than one of 
the 4 proofs of the being of God * which have be- 
come traditional. Its presuppositions are two: 
(1) the universal validity of the principle of 
causality, and (2) the regularity of the cosmical 
motions— the 1 reign of law ’ in tne physical world. 
From the principle of causality, taken together 
with the assumption that there cannot be an in- 
finite regress in the causal series, comes the con- 
clusion that there must be an original canse (or 
causes) of all movements, whioh is 4 self -moving*— 
i.e. a ‘soul* or ‘souls* — and from the regularity 
of the cosmic motions and the systematic inter- 
connexion between them it follows that the ulti- 
mate ‘mover* is the perfectly good soul. Thus 
Plato’s reasoning combines in one argument the 
principle of the cosmological argument from the 
‘contingency of the world* to tne existence of a 
First Cause and that of the argument from design, 
which is not degraded by Plato, as it has often 
been by modern apologists, into an argument from 
the alleged adaptation of the world to our indi- 
vidual convenience. As understood by Plato, the 

l The distinction In this form became fixed in consequence of 
the foot that it was adopted by the Roman encyclopaedist 
M. Terentlns Varro and taken over from him by 8fc. Augustine 
In the ds Oivitate Dai* The theology of the philosophers waa 
called 4 natural,’ not. of course, with any thought of a contrast 
with 4 revealed ’ truth, but because It was held to be scientific 
and true, unlike mythology, whioh the poefce were believed to 
have invented, and the cultus of the State, which, ae Hobbes 
puts iL *is not philosophy but law.* 

P a Oriek Phi&ophv,vt I.. That* to Plato, London, 1014, 
p. 885. 
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argument from design is simply the argument 
from the intelligibility of the world of actual facte 
and events to intelligence in the cause which pro- 
duces and sustains it. 1 Plato’s argument is thus an 
argumcntwn a posteriori, in the correct scholastic, 
not in the inaccurate Kantian, sense of the phrase 
a posteriori ; i.e., it is an argument from the char- 
acter of a known effect to the character of its cause. 
That there is a world of mutable things, and that, 
as scientific insight advances, the processes in this 
world of mutability arc more ana more found to 
exhibit conformity to intelligible laws, are assumed 
as empirically known truths, and without these 
empirical premisses the demonstration would not 
work. There is no hint in Plato of the line of 
thought which at a later date crystallized into the 
one genuinely a priori argument for the existence 
of God, the ontological proof, which, if valid, 
establishes its conclusion without any empirical 
premiss whatsoever. 

4. Aristotle.— Aristotle’s doctrine of God, though 
better known to the modern world than Plato’s, 
is simply the Platonio doctrine rather more pre- 
cisely expressed and shorn of its ethical 11ml 

K actical applications. With Aristotle, as with 
ato, the doctrine of God is absolutely central, 
and the argument is once more based upon the 
assumption of the causal principle. Like Plato, 
Aristotle contends that communicated or impressed 
motion presupposes original or spontaneous motion, 
and like Plato he regards \f/vx4 m the one source of 
spontaneous movement. But here he is led to 
make a further refinement. The 1 motions of the 
soul ’ arise from tpefa, * appetition,* and appetition 
is always appetition of something apprehended as 
good (6pey6ftt0a dt&rt doicci). This apprehension of 
an object os good is an exercise of soGt, an act of 
immediate intelligent apprehension. The appre- 
hension is not itself a movement, though it gives 
rise to motions both of the soul and of the body. 
We must not then be content to trace back all 
motions to their origin in the 1 movement which 
can move itself,’ but behind even this we must 
look for an 'unmoved mover,’ an unchanging 
initiator of all change. Otherwise we shall simply 
fall into an indefinite regress, and an indefinite 
regress in the order of efficient causes is unthink- 


to all the spheres it contains. This is the sphere 
of the fixed stars, which rotates uniformly on its 
axis in the period of 24 hours. The 'unmoved 
mover’ of this sphere is consequently God. As 
that which He moves is one, ana its movement is 
eternal, continuous, and regular, God is also one, 
eternal, immutable, the First Mover upon whom 
all motion in the universe depends/ So far 
Aristotle’s doctrine is, in substance, that of Plato 
in the Law*, except that Aristotle has dogmatically 
committed himself to a particular astronomical 
theory, that of Eudoxus, wliich, for sound scientific 
reasons, did not commend itself to Plato. In liis 
conception of the nature of the First Mover 
Aristotle departs more widely both from Plato 
and from true theism. God, as Aristotle describes 
Him, is not a hut a rods. And he infers 

from his doctrine that the First Mover must be 
unmoved the conclusion that the divine mind, 
unlike our minds, because it is unmoving, must 
eternally think one and the self-same object. 
Further, this object must be adequate to occupy 
the divine mind through eternity. It follows that 
the object of God’s unbroken Sabbath of contern- 

K 'ation is God Himself. ' He thinks Himself and 
is thinking is a thinking of thinking {vdytri t 
po^vewv). ’ * In fact, though without the presence 
of God there could he no motion in the universe, 
God is supposed to be wholly unaware of the exist- 
ence of the universe which lie moves. He moves 
it by being an object of appetition to it, and thus 
it is aware of Him, but lie is no more aware of it 
than the various objects of our human appetitions 
need be aware of us and our desire for them. The 
world’s desire after God is precisely and exactly 
the 'desire of the moth for the star.* This con- 
ception, due apparently to Aristotle’s own tempera- 
mental indifference to the practical life, of course 
strikes out of philosophical theology the doctrine 
of Providence and of the righteousness of God’s 
dealings with man. In fact, since Aristotle held 
that 'goodness of character’ is a different thing 
from ' goodness of intellect,’ he is quite consistent 
when at the end of his Ethics he expressly denies 
that goodness of character or moral goodness is 
predicable of God.* God, in fact, becomes in 
Aristotle what Aristotle himself would have liked 


able (the principle of the argument from the ( con- 
tingency of the world ’). The unity of the supreme 
First Mover once more follows from the unity of 
the physical world. The whole physioal world is 
a scene of ' becoming,’ in which the potentialities 
latent in things are developed into actuality by 
the agency of efficient causes which are already 
themselves developed actualities. Behind every 
process of development lies the agency of such 
already developed actualities, and thus, just be- 
cause there really is something and not nothing, 
there must bo some actual agents which have 
never developed at all, but have been eternally 
and immutably active. From Aristotle's point of 
view, all processes of development depend upon 
the eternally regular and uninterrupted movements 
of the heavenly bodies. Hence there must be as 
many ‘ unmoved movers* as there are independent 
astronomical movements. Further, astronomical 
movements form a hierarchy. Each of the 60 
odd concentric * spheres * which Aristotle postulates 
to account for the apparent movements of the 
heavenly bodies has its own proper revolution and 
its own * unmoved mover.* But there is one sphere 
which, without being enclosed by any other, en- 
closes all the rest, and, according to the Aristo- 
telian astronomy (which disagrees on this point 
wholly from Plato), communicates its movement 

1 The notion of an unoonioloaa Intelligence or reaeon ae the 
round of things is excluded by Plato's doctrine that vofif can 1 
only exist In a>vx4 ( SophisUs , 249 A, PhiUbus, 800. Timaeus , 
80 S). 


to be, if the conditions of human life would allow 
it— a mere 1 magnified and non-natural * scientific 
thinker. In respect of this evacuation of all ethical 
content from the idea of God, Aristotle may fairly 
be said to be the founder of philosophical deism, 
as Plato was the founder of philosophical theism. 
It is clear that to Aristotle and his disciple 
Eudemus, who identifies the speculative life with 
the contemplation and worship of God, 4 the First 
Mover was an object of genuine worship and rever- 
ence, though the worship of sueh a being could 
have no real connexion with active good works; 
but a non-ethical deity, who knows nothing of 
humanity’s needs and aspirations, can never become 
the centre of an enduring religion. Hence it is 
not surprising that, while Platonism continued 
throughout later antiquity to be the creed of 
educated religious men, AriBtotelianism was re- 
duced to simple naturalism within half a century 
of Aristotle’s death by the third head of the school, 
Strato of Lampsacus.* 

5. Epicureans.— The deism of the Epicureans is 
of no significance for natural theology. For all 
practical purposes the school were, what their 
opponents called them, pure atheists, since it was 

1 Sec for all this in particular Metaphysics, 1072a 19-10785 17, 
Physics, 26 8b 10ff. 

8 Metaphysics, 10746 88. 

8 Mthica Nicomachea, 11785 7-28. 

4 rbr Ms ffpcffcltu* cal Stupe is ( Bthica EwUmea , 12495 20). 

• Cicero, Aoadem. ii. 88, dc Natura Dcorum, i. 86 ; Plutarch, 
ado. Coiotcm, p. 1116. 
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one of their principal tenets that the gods not 
merely take no interest in the doings of men but 
play no part in cosmology ; the world has been 
formed and continues to exist opera sine divom. 
The only use made by Epicurus of gods is a trivial 
one ; their existence accounts for the phantasms of 
superhuman beings which are seen in dreams. 

6. Stoics.— In Stoicism, on the other hand, 
natural theology of a kind plays a prominent part, 
though the original Stoic aoctrine can hardly be 
called theistio. The theology of Zeno, Clean thes, 
and Chrysippus is a materialistic doctrine of imma- 
nence. The substance of all that exists is a single 
body ; in fact, the universe is a * fire/ The cosmic 
fire is intelligent, and it is this fire that is God. 
This doctrine, borrowed by the founders of Stoicism 
from Heraclitus, but put forward with a conscious 
opposition, which Heraclitus would not have under- 
stood, to the immaterialism of Plato and Aristotle, 
is the nearest counterpart that ancient thought has 
to show to the Spinozist conception of tne one 
substance with its plurality of disparate but 
'parallel* attributes. But with the Stoics it is 
not, as with Spinoza, thought, but extension, that 
is the 1 * * * * * * * Aaron’s rod that swallows all the rest * of 
the attributes. 


As to the details of the doctrine. God and the world, though 
really one, are logically distinguished. At one time in tne 
history of the universe the ‘ Are,’ or God, exists alone in its 
purity and oontaing within Itself all the owp/iarucoi \6yoi, or 
constitutive ratios, of everything. There follows a process of 
evolution, identified by the Stoics with the 1 downward path.' 
or oftoc kotw, of Heraclitus, in which the <nrcp/uartKol Aayoi of all 
things are unfolded and a world of diversified exJsteuts pro- 
duced. There is a second and antithetical process, regarded as 
identical with the Heraclitan Mkc &vm, or 1 upward path/ and 
ending in an Uinjptaaif, or general conflagration ; the plurality 
of diverse existents is once more converted into the original fire, 
and God Is left onoe more as the only existent. The whole 
double process of evolution followed by involution constitutes 
a * great year/ and the life of the universe is made up of an end- 
less succession of such * great years/ each repeating tne events of 
the preceding without variation (a fancy which we know from a 
fragment of Eudemus preserved by Simplicius in his commen- 
tary on the Physic* of Aristotle * tojgo back to the early Pytha- 
goreans, and which has been revived in our own time by 
Nietzsche as the dootrine of ' eternal recurrence ')• The details 
of the process of evolution belong to the Stoio physics and do 
not concern us here. In accord with this doctrine, God is 
sometimes declared to be the same as the or universe, 

sometimes distinguished from It. 'They use the word stop , oc 
in three senses, to mean (1) God Himself . . . who is, of course, 
imperishable and unoriginate, the artificer of the world-order, 
who resumes into Himself and again begets out of Himself the 
whole of being in scoord with certain cycles of time ; (2) the 
world-order formed by the heavenly bodies, (8) the composite of 
these two/ 9 Hence the fulldefinition of God was that God Is 
wvp r«xvix<$v, bSy 0 a6££ov iwi yivtcriv x&r/iov, ipntpiti\if<f>hf 
varra « roikf tnrtpfiarucovi kiyovt, itaB* ove Staerra naff •Ipappdinfv 
ylvrnu, ‘a fire of craft [or 'art 1 ] proceeding In order to the 
generation of a world, containing in itself all the constitutive 
ratios in aocord wherewith all things oome to be in the order of 
destiny/ > Strictly speaking, tills doctrine, which equates God 
with tne «4<ruo«, is not theism at all, since it denies that there 
are any real existents other than God. Rut religiously the 
founders of Stoioism, as we see from the well-known Hymn of 
Clean then, were fervent worshippers of God. It was character- 
istic of the school from the first that they insisted strongly on 
the moral side of theism. Like the Platonists, they were 
vigorous asserters of Providence and used the dootrine to 
Justify even such things as astrology, prophetic dreams, oracles, 
and divination. Providence was. however, regarded as Identical 
with absolute predestination, ana scientifically explained by the 
rigid mechanical concatenation of all events In a single causal 
system. Hence, as may be seen from the controversial essay 
of Plutarch on The Contradictions in Stoicism (wpl «rrw«cwv 
IvavTwndrmv), ths devices by which the Stoio philosophers tried 
to oonoiliats their optlmlsuo belief in the providential order 
with their materialistic monism were often really fatal to the 
ascription of moral goodness to God. 

In the writings of ths Stoics of the Roman period, from whom 
the ideas of tbs school have beoome familiar to the modern 

world, the materialistio and fatalistic side of the dootrine is 

less prominent They often teem to be teaching a simple 


1 Diels, p. 782, 88 ■» Diels, Fragments dor Vorsohratiksr *, 

Berlin, 1914,11. MS, 8. 

9 Diogenes Leertias, vll. 70. 187. 

> Aetius, Placita , L 7, 83 (Diels, Zhetographi Greed , Berlin, 

1870, p. 805). The same definition was given of 0tfor, ' nature/ 

Cf. Cicero, ds Dear, Nat. 1L 57 : * Zeno igitur ita naturam 

deflnit, ut earn dicat igntm esse artifidosum, ad gignendum 

progredientem via.' 


spiritual theism. It must be remembered that all these writer* 
are later than, and were greatly influenced by, Posidonius of 
Apamea (first naif of 1st cent, b.o.), who gravely modified the 
original dootrine of Zeno and Chrysippus by contaminating It 
with Platonism, as his contemporary, Antiochus of Auction, 
tried unsuccessfully to introduoe Stoicism Into the Academy. 
It is precisely those among the later Stoics, such as Seneca, who 
can bo shown to depend most oomplotely on Posidonius in whom 
the monism and materialism of Stoicism Is least apparent. To 
understand the real tendencies of the system, it is important 
to study it as it was bofore Posidonius had Platonized it. 
For this purpose the antl-Stoio essays of Plutarch and the 
account or Stoic doctrine given in the life of Zeno by Diogenes 
Laertius are particularly valuable. Indispensable for special 
students is H. von Arnim's collection of the complete fragments 
of the Stoics of the pre-Roman period, Stoicorum Veter 
Fragmenta , 3 vols., Leipzig, 11)04-06. 

Tlie one really original contribution made by 
Stoicism to natural theology is the appeal to 
1 innate ideas * and the consensus gentium as an 
argument for the existence of God. * The doctrine 
of innate ideas [Kotodl twoiai, notiliae communes) is a 
consequence of the Aristotelian criticism of Plato. 
According to the theory of method expounded 
more specially in the Phaedo and tho central 
books of the republic, the work of science begins 
with the provisional assumption of a theory 
turdOeoi i) to account for a group of observed facts. 
If the observed facts (r& (paivbfxeva) agree with the 
results of deduction from the MOws, the ' appear- 
ances * are said to be ‘ saved * by the theory, and it 
is no far vindicated. It may still, however, be 
called in question, and in that case will have to be 
defended by being deduced from some more ulti- 
mate premisses which the impugner himself admits. 
It thus becomes a task for dialectic (or, as we 
should say, metaphysics), the highest science of all, 
to make a critical examination of the provisional 
assumptions (the unproved postulates) of all tho 
other sciences and to discover the real unquestion- 
able presuppositions of all knowledge. Aristotle 
insisted, as against this view, that the special 
postulates of each science must be self-evident when 
once they have been formulated. For the Stoics 
this doctrine, that every science depends upon self- 
evident universal premisses, created a difficulty, as 
in their theory of knowledge they were, unlike 
Aristotle, extreme sensationalists, regarding 
particular sense-perceptions as the foundation of 
all knowledge. They were accordingly obliged 
to provide some criticism or test by which those 
universal propositions which are valid generaliza- 
tions from sensation may be discriminated from 
those which are not. An obvious test suggested 
itself. Generalizations which are made only by 
certain special groups of men or by particular 
individuals may fairly be supposed to be due to 
temperamental, educational, national, or racial 
bias; those which appear to be marie without 
exception by all men, no matter how widely they 
differ in temperament, education, national tradi- 
tions, social institutions, may be presumed to be 
formed spontaneously, and therefore naturally, i.e . 
as a consequence of tne intrinsic character of mind. 
It is thus reasonable to regard these generalizations 
as true and thus to take the consensus gentium as 
the best guarantee for the truth of a belief. The 
Stoio jcocval bvoiai, 'common* notions, are thus 
innate in the very sense in which Descartes after- 
wards used the word. It is not meant that we come 
into the world with them already in our possession, 
but that the formation of them is due to the 
normal development of intelligence independently 
of any kind of bias. As the most obvious examples 
of such common notions the Stoics instanced the 
beliefs, which they held to be common to all man- 
kind, ' that there are gods and that they care for 
us.* 1 All this passed, mainly through Cicero, into 
the natural theology of the 17th centiuy. This 
explains why modern natural theologians have 
often been anxions to prove the universal diffusion 
i Diog. Laeri. vll 86, 62. 
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of the belief in God and why their critics have 
often laid great stress on travellers' reports which 
have been supposed to indicate the existence of 
'atheistic 1 savages. The Stoics themselves, in 
appealing to universal agreement, did not, of 
course, mean to deny the sporadic appearance of 
individual atheists. This could be accounted for 
as the consequence of individual prejudices due to 
improper education and 'unnatural' institutions. 
What was supposed to be demonstrated was merely 
that belief in God and Providence is too widely 
diffused to be regarded as anything but a spon- 
taneous and ' natural ’ conviction. The position 
taken up by some modern apologists who deny that 
there has ever been a single eonvinoed and sincere 
atheist is an exaggeration of the Stoic doctrine . 1 
It may be added that the degradation of the 
argument from design or 'intentional causality' 
into tho crude form which it assumes in so much 
of our popular apologetics is mainly due to the 
extravagant exaltation of man by the Stoic 
philosophy. With Plato and Aristotle teleology 
means simply that the world of historical ex is tents 
and processes is so ordered that it realizes an end 
whicn has absolute intrinsic worth . 1 It is to the 
Stoics that we owe the coarsening of the thought 
into the assertion that man and man's convenience 
and comfort are the intrinsic and absolute good 
which is the end realized by the cosmic processes. 
Thus they maintained that plants ana animals 
exist only to furnish man with food and raiment 
convenient for him, or even with agreeable luxuries. 

Porphyry 8 quotes from Ohrysippus the statement that 'the 
gods made us for ourselves and one another, but animals for us, 
the horse to help us in war and the dog in hunting, leopards, 
bears, and lions, to practise ourselves In valour upon. The pig 
was made for nothing but to be sacrificed, and God mixed soul 
with its flesh like a seasoning to make it readily digestible for 
Shell fish of all kinds and birds he contrived that wo might 
According to Plutarch, 0 
Ohrysippus carried Lhings so far that he asserted in his work 
«*pi Qvtrtm that God mode bugs to prevent us from sleeping too 
long and mice to teach us to take proper care of our cupboards. 

7 . Neo-Platonism.— In any aocountof the popular 
theism of antiquity prominence would have to be 
given to the utterances of the later Platonizing 
Roman Stoics, Buch as Seneca, and to the earnest 
defence of the ethical side of theism by writers like 
Plutarch and his contemporary Maximus of Tyre. 
Plutarch's philosophical essays which deal with 
the theistic problem are specially interesting, as 
his determination to treat Providence and the 
moral government of the world by God as serious 
matters leads him into sharp and acute criticism not 
only of the perfunctory deism of Epicurus but also 
of the Stoic pantheistic necessitarianism (especi- 
ally in the essay wtpl otwlkQv frauTiwpAnov, which aims 
at showing that the materialism, pantheism, and 
determinism of Zeno and Ohrysippus are inconsist- 
ent with their moral optimism and professed belief 
in an ethical Providence). Interesting, however, 

1 For a classic statement of the general Stole view of the 
place of God in the scheme of tfaingB see, besides the famous 
Hymn of Cleantbus preserved in Stoboeus, Bel . i. 1, 12, p. 26, 3 
(critical text in von Arnim, SUnoorum Veterum Fragmmta , 
1. 121 f., also J. Adam, Texts to illustrate a Course of Elementary 
Lectures on Greek Philosophy after Aristotle, London and New 
York, 1902, p. 64 f., and A. G. Pearson, The Fragments of Zeno 
and Cleanthesj Cambridge, 1891), the eloquent conclusion of 
[Aristotle] de Mundo , 897. o 9 ft. The latter gives the Posidonion 
version and betrays Academic fufluence by ending with a direct 

8 notation from the 'admirable Plato' of Laws, 716 E-716A. 
lioero’s expositions of Stoic theology, based mainly on Posi- 
donius, are too well known to require special mention. 

s It is significant, os Burnet has remarked, that the very 
word ' teleology.' os its form shows, is derived not directly from 
WXoc but from the adjective rsAsioc, * whole/ 1 complete. * 

# De Absttnmtia . iil. 20. . . 

4 Of. Oioero, de Nat Deor. ii. 37 : ' Belts enlm Ohrysippus, ut 
dypei causa involuorum, vaginam autsm gladii, sic praeter 
mundum cetera omnia aliorum causa ease generate : ut eas 
fruges atqua fruotus quoe terra gignit, animantium causa: 
animantes autem, honilnum. . . . Ipse autsm homo ortus est ad 
mundum conteinplandum at iniitandmn.' 

* De Stoioorum repugnantUs , 10440. 


as this theological literature is to the historian of 
Platonism, it cannot be said to add anything of 
value to philosophical theism. The Neo-Platonist 
school, founded m Rome by Plotinus (c. A.D. 205- 
270), worked out for the first time a thoroughgoing 
metaphysical theism which provided the philo- 
sophical basis for the Christian theism of the whole 
Middle Ages. For the purposes 0 ! the present 
article it will be most convenient to reproduce the 
main features of this doctrine as it is presented by 
the great systematizer of the school, Proclus (A.D. 
410-485), in his <rroix*lwu OeoXoyucfj, Rudiments of 
Platonic Theology. 1 In what follows nothing will 
be quoted from Proclus which does not form part 
of the teaching of the whole Neo-Platonic school 
from Plotinus onwards. 

In Plato’s own theology, or at least in the state- 
men t of it which he gives in his writings, as we 
have seen, God is not quite all that the Christian 
theist has usually meant by God. God is the 
supremely good ' soul ' and the source, it appears, 
of all existents other than Himself. But we are 
not positively told what is the relation of God to 
the supreme principles of the Platonic system, the 
forms (ettq, ISlai) or numbers, and in the mythical 
picture-language of the Timaeus these forms (or 
numbers) are certainly represented as superior to 
God ; they are the pre-existing model or pattern 
which God contemplates in fashioning the world of 
finite existents, or, as Plato calls it, the world of 
'becoming.' There is no warrant anywhere in 
Plato for the psychologizing interpretation, often 
put on his language since the time of Philo of 
Alexandria, which makes the forms into thoughts 
of the divine mind. This means in modem lan- 
guage that, though God is regarded as the source 
of actuality, He is not unambiguously held to be 
also the source of all real possibility. In Neo- 
Platonism the farther step is taken. God is 
thought of as the absolute pnus of everything, and 
the world of existents as dependent on Him not 
only for its actuality but also for all its possibilities. 
Goa is no longer regarded as a soul or even as a 
mind, but is simply identified at onee with the 
Good which is described in Republic, bk. vi., as the 
source of ' being and knowledge,' though itself * on 
the other side of' both being and knowledge, 
and with the One which, according to Aristotle, 
Plato regarded as the ofota, or formal element, in 
tho forms themselves and as the same thing as the 
Good . 1 The One thus becomes in Neo-Platonism a 
transcendent God of whom nothing can in strictness 
be predicated. It must not even bo said to be good, 
since it is identical with goodness, not a subject to 
which goodness can be ascribed as an attribute. 
Nor must it be said to be or exist ; it is not a being 
or existent, but the transcendent source of all 
being, and is therefore regularly said to be for epohnov, 
‘super-essential,’ or 'super-substantial .' 1 God, 
thus conceived as the transcendent and ineffable 
source both of actuality and of real possibility (of 
existences and of ' essences ’), is connected with the 
actual world by the Neo-Platonic theory of caus- 
ality. The theory is commonly known as that of 
'emanation,' but the metaphor of emanation is 
with Plotinus and Proclus only a metaphor, and the 

1 There is no good critical edition of this Important work. 
The least defective is that in F. Oreuzer*s Jnitia philosophiae ae 
theologiae, 8 vole., Frankfort, 1820-22. 

3 Metaphys. A 9876 20 : vs tUr ofo vhrp rb uiym, koX t 6 fjuitpbr 
ftwu ip^hs,<its 6’ overlay to ir. A 983a 14 ; In 66 r V rev «6 sal 
tov Kaxu* airlav, rols orotycfoii aWfajccp fcaWpotf ixartpav. 

* Here ws have the origin of the mystloal ' negative way ’ in 
theology, and of the familiar scholastic doctrine that nothing 
whatever can be predicated univocallv of God and of any 
creature, as well as 0 ! the proposition Deus at «uum esse ; i.e. 
in God the distinction between existence and essentia, valid for 
every other existent, ceases to have any meaning. It ia from 
this last thought that the famous ontological argument for the 
being of God was destined to take its origin. 
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theory requires to be explained a little more fully, 
as it was not only influential throughout the Middle 
Ages but is tacitly presupposed in the famous 
attempt of Descartes to establish the existence of 
God in the Third Meditation . Causality, as under- 
stood by the Neo-Platonists, does not necessarily 
imply antecedence in time and is always a relation 
between substantival terms, not between events. 
The relation is dyadic and subsists between a 
producer ( t 6 wapdyov) and something which the 
activity of tho producer calls into being (rd 
Tapayt/ierov). The cause of anything is the ground 
not merely of the existence of that tiling but of its 
being what it is and having the character it has 
(the cause of its essentia os well os of its actuality). 
Causality is a relation of 4 participation * (nMctit) or 
1 likeness* ; the effect {rb rapay6/Acvor), since it 
derives the fact that it is and its whole quality 
from its cause (rd rapdyop), is like its cause, exhibits 
the same character but in a less perfect form. 1 * 

The Neo- l’laton Ut theology is strictly creationist, not in the 
popular vense of regarding the world as having been made at a 
definite date In the past (all the Neo-Platonists held strongly 
that Plato, like Aristotle, meant to teach tho 1 eternity of the 
world’), but in the philosophical sense of maintaining the 
oausal dependence of everything In the world upon Goa and 
upon God alone. What ‘ really la' and what * becomes' form a 
hierarchy of manifestations of the excellences contained 
‘eminently 1 in the One, each member of tho hierarchy, accord- 
ing as it is at a farther remove from God, exhibiting these 
excellences in a less perfect way. Proclus adds the further 
point that the causal activity of the higher prinoiples extends 
farther down in the scale of being than that of those below 
them. 3 4 The One, or God, as we have seen, is 1 above being ’ and 
is absolutely simple, not because it is void of character, but just 
because all perfections are completely and perfectly united and 
interpenetrant in it. 3 The reason why the One creates at all is 
that the One is goodness, and goodness is, of Its very nature, 
active. It must ‘overflow.* 4 That which is immediately pro- 
duced by the ‘overflowing' is rovt, 'intelligence* or 'under- 
standing.’ Or rather, since the fundamental inferiority of 
produced to producer shows itself at this stage in the form of a 
dualism, it is vovc together with the objects it contemplates, rd 
yorjrd, the connected system of scientific concepts. The two are 
inseparable, for the voijrd 'have no subsistence outside the 
understanding they are not a realm of * tbings-in-themselves,’ 
for which Neo-Plutonism has no room. As mind or under- 
standing is an imperfect image or mirroring of the divine 
One, so soul is a further image or mirroring of mind. And 
mind and soul together makeup for the Neo-Platonlat the whole 
syHteni of « rra, real things, llodies, the natural world as dis- 
closed through tho senses, are images of bouI and are properly 
not ovra. but ytyv6p« va\ they ‘are’ not, they ‘become*— 
they are ‘appearances,* though we must remember that they 
really do appear and are the appearances or shows of souls, 
which are real ovra. Below these real shadows of roal things, 
just as God was placed Above the real things thomselves, stands 
that * shadow of a shade,’ trpwnj $Aif, bare * stuff,’ which neither 
ia nor appears, and, as a mere potentiality of something better 
than itself, may properly be called m ov.® 

Besides being causally dependent on God, the series of 8i no. 
and yiypoM.ti'a is further connected with the One by trrttrrpotfnj, 

• Inversion * or ‘ refloxion.’ The effect not merely proceeds from 
its cause, but is inverted or reflected bock into its cause. This 
Is, in fact, a consequence of the identification of the First Cause 
with the universal Good. For the good of anything is that to 

l The technical phrase of Proclus is that tho characters which 
exist ko0* wraptiv— i.e. so os to be properly predicable of it— in 
the effect exist ear* air Lav in its cause. The scholastic way of 
putting the matter Is to say that what exlBts formaliter—u con- 
stituting the forma or emntia — in the effect exists eminmter or 
eminentiore mode , 1 in a more excellent manner,’ in its cause. 
It is in virtue of this dootrlne that tho philosophical theology of 
Neo-Platonism and orthodox Christianity acquires a positive 
side. Though we may not predicate of God any 4 perfection ’ 
(i.p. positive attribute) of a creature, yot, sinoe all oreatures are 

S roducod solely by God, we may say that their perfections are 
i God ’ in a more excellent manner.’ Hence, though we are 
forbidden to predicate anything univocally of Goa and a creature, 
we are permitted to reason ptr analogiam from beauty, wisdom, 
power, goodness in the oreatures to the presence of super- 
excellent beauty, power, wisdom, goodness in the Creator. 

s Tide is intended to justify in partloular the view that ‘ bare 
matter,’ though it cannot be regarded as produced by mind or 
soul, is still created by the One, and so to get rid of the dualism 
of God and matter. 

3 So the schoolmen maintain, on the same ground, that each 
attribute of God, power, wisdom, and the rest, it God. 

4 As the Christian mystics say, * love eannot be idle.* 
s The Neo-Platonist ‘matter* is thus identical with that of 
Aristotle, but it is important that it is regarded as the remotest 
production of the One, not, as with Aristotle, as a principle in- 
dependent of and coaeval with God. 


union with whioh tbs thing In question aspires, and the univer- 
sal Good is therefore, aoooraing to the old definition of Eudoxus, 
that ot ndvra tytr ai, ‘that whioh all things go for.* As all 
things have their sonroe in God, so all things find their end or 
completion in Him. In souls and minds this prooess of Inversion 
takes plaoe, as Proclus puts it, yvvmiwu as a ytmv i*. or know- 
ing. It is in turning Dock on their source in contemplation 
that they come by self-knowledge, and are thus invertod into 
themselves as well as into it The soul gets to know Itself in 
learning to know vovt, and rove learns its own true nature in 
contemplation of the One ; in both oases self-knowledge is got 
by reaching out of one's self towards the higher. 1 Thus the 
transcendence of God, though it is so complete that we may not 
.......... * 1 ‘ "the 

^ snd 

has no origin or support but God.* The monotheism of this 
philosophy of religion is, of oourse. no more affected by the 
belief of the Neo-Platonists in an elaborate hierarchy of super- 
human beings whom they call BroC than the monotheism of 
Christians by the belief in the various orders of the angelio 
hierarchy, or that of Milton by his application of the appellation 
‘gods ' to the fallen angels in Paradue Lout. 

It should be particularly observed that the Neo- 
Platonic school, by definitely making the One 
its God and teaching that the One is * beyond 
being,’ is committed to theism as against panthe- 
ism. The world is in the One, but, precisely 
because the effect is only an imperfect mirroring 
of its cause, it would not be true to say in the 
same sense that the One is in the world. The 
relation between God and tho world is that of 
one-sided dependence. God, or the One, produces 
rout, and bodies ; they do not produce the 

One. In fact, in the mythology elaborated by 
Proclus the iysbatuoi OeoL occupy the lowest rank 
among the orders of beings to whom he gives 
the name ‘god,’ thus corresponding to some of 
the middle ranks of the mediaeval hierarchy of 
angels.* 

8. Anselm. — As is well known, when tho 
Christian Church began to feci the need of a 
philosophical foundation for its theology, it sought 
that foundation primarily in Neo-Plat.oniHin. T lie 
Nco-Platonic influence was exerted in three main 
ways— through the Cappadocian Fathers, who, 
without incurring the condemnation which was 
passed on the speculations of Origen, incorporated 
much of Origan's Platonism in their system, 
through the prominent part played in the develop- 
ment of Christian theology by St. Augustine 
and Boethius, and through the authority enjoyed 
by the writings of the supposed Dionysius the 
Areopagite, a superficially Christianized version 
of the theological and angelological speculations 
of Proclus. The Neo-Platonic conception of God 
thus became part and parcel of orthodox Christian 
thought. It i6 this conception that St. Anselm 
assumes in his famous attempt to prove the exist- 
ence of God by an argument which, in one form 
or another, has boon a centre of philosophical 
controversy from tho date of its first becoming 
generally known to our own day — the so-called 
‘ontological proof’ of the existence of God. St. 
Anselm’s own formulation of his argument will 
be found in chs. 2-3 of tho little tract, written 
before he had been called from his monastery at 
Bee, to which he gave originally the name Fide* 
quaerens intellectuin and afterwards that of Pros- 
log ion seu Alloquium de Dei existentia. The 
object of the reasoning is to show that the exist- 
ence of God is in fact an immediately evident 
truth. Uncertainty about God’s existence is 
possible only so long as we are unaware of the 
true meaning of the word Deus. The argument, 
as given by Anselm, runs thus. By ‘God* we 

i Bodies are incapablo of ‘Inversion Into self,' and they are 
not inverted into their Immediate cause, soul, ytmvnitu%. 

3 When Kingsley in Hypatia makes his Neo-Platomo philo- 
sopher misquote St. Paul os saying that it is God who * lives and 
has His being ’ in us, he is going wrong from mere ignorance of 
the doctrine he Is criticising. w _ , 

< For the sources of the preceding paragraphs see Proclus, 
Institute theolugica, props. 1-fl (unitv and plurality), 7-14 
(causation, the good), 15-20 (* Inversion ), 21, 28, 24, 81-47. 
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mean ‘that than which nothing greater can be 
conceived/ It seems that a doubt may be felt 
about the existence of anything answering to this 
definition. Bince Scripture tells us that the fool 
has said m his heart (i.e. has thought) that there 
is no God. Anselm, in reply to such a 'fool/ 
argues as follows. Even tho fool who doubts or 
denies the existence of ‘ that than which nothing 

S eater can be thought’ must understand what 
is phrase means before he can doubt or deny 
that thero is such a thing . 1 Thus it is certain 
that God, as defined, is in intellectu— n phrase 
which means simply that the words 'that than 
which nothing greater can be thought’ have a 
definite meaning. But, if God were only in 
intellectu (i.e., if there were no object answering 
to the definition), we could think of something 
greater than God, for we could at least conceive 
that such a being was not merely thinkable but 
real . 9 Thus the argument is that, if ' that than 
which nothing greater can be conceived’ exists 
only in intellectu , ‘that than which nothing 
greater can be conceived ’ is not ' something than 
which nothing greater can be conceived/ and 
this is a formal contradiction in termini*. It 
follows therefore* that God cannot be conceived 
as non-existent and therefore that God cannot 
be conceived not to exist. How then can it bo 
true that the fool ' has said in his heart ’ that God 
does not exist? Only in the sense that the fool 
attaches no sense or a mistaken sense to the word 
‘ God/ 4 These few lines contain the whole of the 
famous ' proof ’ ; the rest of the pamphlet is really 
taken up with the identification of 'that than 
which nothing greater can be conceived* with the 
universal Good. 

Before going any farther. It may be well to make one or two 
reflexions on the general character of the argument os given by 
its originator. This is the more necessary as Anselm's reason- 
ing Is not quite identical with that of Descartes, who gives 
his own ontological proof in his Fifth Meditation , and it Is 
principally from Kant's criticism of Descartes' argument that 
the ontological proof is known to modern students of philo- 
sophy. It will be noted that Anselm exprossly presupposes 
the Neo-Platonic conception of God ; it is the One of Plotinus 
and Proclus of which he undertakes to prove the reality. We 
should also observe that Anselm for tne first time attempts 
a proof which Is a priori in the proper sense of the phrase. 
The existence of the world is not one of the premisses of his 
reasoning, whereas with the Neo-Platonlits the reality of the 
many is the starting-point of all argument Again, it is no 
valid rotort to Anselm to urge that hiB proof depends upon a 
definition and on nothing else, but nothing can be proved 
simply from a definition, since all definitions are merely con- 
ventions about the meaning of a sign. Anselm is not, of 
course, concerned to deny the truth of this account of defini- 
tions or to maintain that men are not free to attach any 
meaning they please to the sign Deua. The real question fs 
whether among all our ooncepts there Is Just one, the concept 
of 'an * suoh that nothing greater than x oan be conceived/ 
which implies at part qfits meaning the actual existence of the 
corresponding object It seems to the writer of thiB article 
that Anselm Is at least right In maintaining that, if we can 
frame the concept 'thing than which no greater oan be con- 
ceived/ wo are bound to think of the object thus oonoelved 
as aotual. To admit that what we are necessitated to think 
may be false Is fatal to all philosophy and all scienoa, and no 
exception can be taken to Anselm's argument on the ground 
that it excludes such an ultimate agnosticism. The really 
difficult question is rather whether there is any such concept 
as 'thing than whloh no greater can be conceived/ 4 The 

l ' Oerte Idem ipee insipiens, cum audit hoc ipsura quod 
dioo . . . intelUgit quod audit, et quod Intclligit in Intellectu 
ejus eft, etlarosl non intelligat illud ease ’ ( Proelomon t oh. 2). 

S'Oonvindtur ergo etiara insipiens esse vel in intelleotu 
allquid, quo nihil malus oogitari potest ; aula hoc cum audit, 
intelligit ; et quldquld intefiigitur, in Intellectu est. Et oerte 
id. quo maius cogitari nequit, non potest esse In Intelleotu 
solo. Si enim vel In solo Intelleotu est, potest cogitari esse et 
in re : quod malus est 1 fib. oh. 2). 

* ‘Sic ergo vere est aliquld quo malus cogitari non potest ut 
neo cogitari possit non ease : et hoc es tu, Douilne Deus coster* 
(oh. 3). 

4 ‘Nemo intelligent id quod Deus est, potest oogitare quia 
Deus non est ; licet haeo verba dioat In cords, aut sine ulla, aut 
cum aliqua extranea significations ' (oh. 4). 

B Hobbes and others raised this question very pertinently 
when they replied to Des c artes' argument from our possession 
of an • Idea of God • that we porno* no ' idea ' of God. 


problem Is not whether, granting that Anselm's definition of 
God has a meaning, the actual existence of God le Included 
in that meaning, but whether the words given as the definition 
have a meaning at all or are not rather an ‘unmeaning noise/ 
like the words, $.g. t Mine so crooked that none orookeder can 
be conceived' or 'rational fraction so small that none smaller 
oan be conceived/ This is the difficulty whioh we shall find 
arising in connexion with every version of the ontological 
argument which has been given by metaphysicians. Whatever 
we may think on this point, it is plain that a proof of the 
Anselmian type is not what is ordinarily meant In logic by 
proof or demonstration. Its real objeot is not to deduce the 
existence of God from any more ultimate or certain premisses, 
but to find a definition of God suoh that, when the definition 
is substituted for the defniendum, the proposition 'There Is 
one aud only one God* is seen to be self-evident. The real 
function of the argument is, like that of an Aristotelian 
‘induction,' not to demonstrate something, but to 'point 
something out.' 

Anselm’s argument was at onoe subjected to 
Bevere criticism by his contemporary Gaunilo of 
Maruioutiors, in his ‘ Apology for the Pool* ( Liber 
pro Insipiente) t a tract which more than sustains 
comparison for real acumen with the better-known 
criticisms of the Critique of Pure Reason. Gaunilo 
remarks that it is one of the premisses of the 
Anselmian argument that id quo nihil maius 
cogitari potest exists at least in the intellectu s 
even of the athoistio fool. It is assumed that 
God exists in intellectu , and the only point dis- 
cussed is whether He exists also in re. But what 
is meant by this statement! It may mean only 
that the fool understands the meaning of the 
statement ‘God exists/ But we understand the 
meaning of many propositions which we know to 
be false. Hence the existence of God is not proved 
by simply urging that we know what the theist 
means wnen ne says that God exists. To make 
the argument valid, it ought to be shown that 
the fool cannot understand what the theist means 
without also seeing that his assertion is true, and 
Gaunilo denies that Anselm has established this 
uoint. Arguing, not as an empiricist, but from 
Neo-Platonic premisses common to himself with 
Anselm, he urges that in point of fact we have no 
positive adequate concept of God ; 1 and it adds 
nothing to our information to be told that God is 
greater than all the things of which we have positive 
concepts . 9 

So far Gaunilo (who has been oddly mistaken 
by some modem critics for an empiricist) is simply 
playing oft' the negative or agnostic Bide of the 
theology common to himself with Anselm against 
the positive, and it is significant of his real purpose, 
whioh is that of a mystic rather than of an em- 
piricist, that he quietly replaces Auselm'B defini- 
tion of God as ‘ that than whioh nothing greater 
can be conceived’ by the very different phrase 
‘that whioh is greater than all which can bo 
conceived/ He then continues as follows. Even 
if I admit, what is itself questionable, that I under- 
stand the meaning of the phrase ' something which 
is greater than all which oan be conceived/ 
Anselm’s argument cannot force me to admit that 
there really is such a thing. All that the argu- 
ment proves is that it would be inconsistent to 
admit that there is such a thing and at the same 
time to deny its reality, since, if it is not real, it 
is not greater than things which are conceived 
and are real. But the 'fool* is not really con- 
victed of this inconsistency, since all that he 
admits is, at the outside, that he understands the 
sense of the words ‘something greater than all 
that can be conceived/ To make Anselm’s argu- 
ment cogent, some proof ought to be supplied that 
this something actually exists. If this proof is 
once forthcoming, Anselm’s further demonstration 
that the something in question is all that God is 

**Neque enim rem ipeam quae Deus est, novi* (Pro 
JntipimU, » 8). 

1 * Neo proisus aliter odhuo et in intelleotu meo oonstat illud 
haberl, cum audio intelligoque dieentem esse aliqaid maius 
omnibus quae valeant oogitari ' (ib. 1 4). 
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held to be will be valid. It is to illustrate this 
second point that G&nnilo introduces the reference 
to the famous lost island by which he is principally 
remembered* If this lost island were described 
to me as wealthier and better than any inhabited 
land, I should readily understand the meaning of 
the words, and the lost island would be * in my 
understanding’ in the same sense in which God 
may be said to be in the understanding of the fool. 
But it would be idle to say that the island must 
also really exist somewhere in the ooean because 
it would otherwise not be, as by definition it is, 
richer than all habitable lands. Finally he con- 
tends that it is not, as Anselm had assumed, a 
proprium of God that He can only be thought of 
as existing. It is true, no doubt, that we who 
know that God exists cannot think the proposition 
( There is no God ' true, but neither can we think 
any other proposition to be false which we know 
to be true; e.g., I cannot think it true that I do 
not exist at this moment, because I know it to 
be tme that I do exist There may be a sense 
in which it is possible to think of my own non- 
existence, but, if there is, it is equally possible, 
in the same sense, to think of the non-existence 
of God, even though we know that God does exist. 1 
This last point, of course, anticipates Hume’s 
criticism that whatever we can think of as exist- 
ing we can equally think of as not existing, and 
if sustained is fatal to every argument of the 
ontological type. 

Anselm’s reply to his critic is contained in the 
short Liber Apologeticus contra GaunUonem re- 
spondentem pro Insipiente. He points out, natur- 
ally enough, that Gaunilo’s substitution of the 
phrase ‘that which is greater than everything 
which can bo conceived* for ‘that than which 
nothing greater can be conceived * alters the char- 
acter of the argument, and that Gaunilo’s reason- 
ing about the lost island is not a real parallel to 
his own proof, which, as he insists, is applicable 
only in the case of the concept ‘ that than which 
nothing greater can be conceived.’ What he does 
not prove, but merely asserts, is that this phrase 
really has a definite meaning and is not a non- 
sensical or insignificant sound. On this point he 
is content to say that even the ‘fool* must con- 
ceive the meaning of the words before he can deny 
that they stand for a reality. 

It is very difficult to follow Anaolm here. If his reasoning la 
sound, it will prove not only the real existence of God but alBO 
the existence (in the logician's sense) of nothing, round squares, 
equilateral right-angled triangles, fabulous monsters, the 
greatest of all Integers, since It is beyond a doubt that the 
propositions 1 There is no such thing as a round square,' ‘ There 
are no fabulous monsters,' 1 There Is no Integer which is the 
greatest of all integers,' etc., are true; and it may then bo 
argued that, since they are true, round squares, etc., must 
exist in the intellect™ of the person who assorts the proposi- 
tions. What Anselm is assuming is, as he himself says, that a 
proposition cannot be understood unless Its 'parts 'are sever- 
ally understood. From this he infers that, if ' there is no such 
thing as $ ' is a significant proposition, % must be a significant 
term. The assumption is plainly not justified, since my ground 
for asserting the proposition may be precisely that % nas no 
intelligible meaning. The state of the case, then, seems to be 
that Anselm’s argument certainly proves that, If ' that than 
which nothing greater can be oonoeived' (or 'that which 
oannot be conceived as not existing') exists in intellects it 
also exists in re. But the question whether it exists in in- 
tellectu remains undecided. 

9. Thomas Aquinas.— The history of the sub- 

n aent fortunes of Anselm’s theistio argument is 
ighly interesting one. In the 13th cent., the 
golden age of scholastio philosophy, it was widely 
Known and discussed by all the leading thinkers. 
In the main the mediaeval philosophers seem to 
have been disposed to accept it until it was rejeoted 
as a sophism by St. Thomas, whose great authority 

I'Oogltare autem me non ease, quamdiu ease oertladme 
ado, nesolo utrum poesim ; aed at possum, our non at quldquld 
aliud eadem oartltudine ado? Si autem non poaaom, non arlt 
jam Istud proprium Deo' (<&. f 7> 


has ever sinoe discredited it The principal 13th 
cent, texts relative to the subject have been edited 
with an acute commentary by the Benedictine 
Augustin Daniels. 1 It is a singular fact that, 
though all the teachers of the second half of the 
13th cent, seem to have felt themselves obliged to 
make their attitude to Anselm’s argument clear, 
no theologian of the 12th cent, appears to have 
taken any account of it. The most probable ex- 
planation of this silence seems to be that of Daniels, 
that the circulation of the Proslogion was slow 
and the work unknown to theologians in general 
until well on into the 13th century. It is certainly 
not true, as is sometimes said, that acceptance of 
the argument was confined to the Oxford Francis- 
cans. Of the fifteen scholastics whose writings 
are examined by Daniels, three (one of whom is 
Albert the Great) express no opinion on the validity 
of the proof, ten (including Alexander of Hales, 
Bonaventura, and Sootus) accept it, only two 
(Kichard of Middleton and St. Thomas) reject it. 
These facts seem of themselves to show that the 
discredit into which tho ontological argument fell 
— it will be remembered that, when Descartes 
revived it in the 17th cent., critics were quick to 
remind him that he was laying himself open to at 
least the suspicion of heterodoxy— was due almost 
entirely to the general recognition of the weight 
of St. Thomas’s criticisms. They are, in fact, so 
formidable that they Btill repay the closest atten- 
tion and are, in the present writer’s opinion, alto- 
gether on a much higher philosophical level than 
the better-known polemic of the Critique of Pure 
Reason . The general position of Thomas is pre- 
cisely what we should expect from a philosopher 
whose thought ha9 been mouldod partly by JNeo- 
Platonism and partly by Aristotelianism. He 
holds that the existence of God can be, and has 
been, sufficiently proved a posteriori , by reasoning 
from the works of God to their Author, and con- 
sequently he accepts as valid both tho argument 
from the necessity of an unmoved First Mover 
(the Aristotelian argument) and tho argument 
from design, in the wide sense of an argument 
from final or intentional causality (the Platonic 
argument from order and intelligibility in the world 
to an intelligent Creator). But he rejects alto- 
gether and on principle the attempt to demonstrate 
the existence of God a priori (from a nioro con- 
sideration of the content of the concept of God). 

The most important of the relevant passages In the works of 
Thomus are Summa contra Gentiles, i. 10, 11, and Summa 
Theologies 1 . qu. il. art. 1, both dealing formally with the 
question whether the proposition ‘God exists' is self evident. 
His own view on this question is that the proposition is self- 
evident if the estentia of God is once adequately known, but, 
since we In this life do not behold the essentia of God, His 
existence is not self-evident to our understanding. It is not 
Immediately evident to us that there Is anything ' than which a 
greater cannot be conceived,' or that ' God cannot he thought 
not to exist ’ ; on this point St. Thomas is in complete agreement 
with Gaunllo. Anselm’s argument, in faot, is a sophism arising 
from failure to distinguish between that which is notum per se 
timpliciter and that which is quoad nos notum, evident to us. 
'For timpliciter it Is self-evident that God exists, since what 
God is Is his ease ' (' cum hoc lpsum quod Deus est sit suum 
esse'; i.e. t God’s mentia or 'what* and His existence are 
identical). 4 But because we cannot oonoelve what God Is, It 
remains unknown relatively to us.'* Anselm's reasoning Is 
fallacious because (a) not all even of those who admit the 
existence of God are aware that God Is ' that than which noth- 
ing greater can be oonoeived' ; and (b), even if every one were 
aware of this, it would not follow that God exists otherwise 
than in intellectu all that would be proved is that we can 
think of such an object without absurdity. 80 Thomas asserts 
against Anselm that there is no logical absurdity in supposing 
bne non-existenoe of God.* The same considerations are urged 
in much the same language in the article of the Summa Theo - 
loffica already referred to. Thomas’s own view is 4 that the 
sxistenoe of God can be demonstrated a posteriori , by reasoning 

1 Quellenb&Ur. und Untersueh. zur Qetch. der GotUtbeweise 
im IS Jahrh. mit bet. BerUekt. det Arguments im Proslogion 
dss heil. Anselm, Mfinster, 1909. 

* Contra Gent. 1. 11. * lb. 

* 1 . qu. il. art. 2 . 
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from effect to oause. He reliee on five snoh a potteriori argu- 
ments,* whloh ere (1) the Argument from the fact of motion to 
the First Mover ; (3) the parallel argument from causal agency 
to a First efficient Cause ; (3) the argument from possibility 
and necessity, known more oomtnonly as the aiyument from 
the contingency of the world : a (4) the argument from the scale 
of * degrees of reality/ by which we infer from the existence of 
greater and lesser goods the existence of a perfect good which 
Is the cause of all lessor degrees of goodness (In virtue of the 
specifically Neo-Platonic theory of causality already explained) ; 
(5) the argument ex gubematione rerun*, i.e. from final or 
intentional causality. (Even the processes of inanimate nature 
are ordered or adapted to the realiation of an end or good ; 
this adaptation presupposes an intelligent intention, and, since 
inanimate things have no intelligence of their own, a super* 
mundane Intelligence.) St. Thomas’s arguments are thus all 
of one type. They are all appeals to the principle of causality 
taken In combination with the denial of the possibility of an 
infinite regress. Doth the appeal to the principle of causality 
and the refusal to admit the infinite regress are direct Inherit- 
ance* from the Platonic-Aristoteiian philosophy. The former 
is Invalidated if the soundness of the Kantian criticism of 
speculative theology be admitted; the latter requires recon- 
sideration in the light of what may be called the 'logical 
realism ' of Bertrand Bussell and the * new 1 realists. Sootus, in 
the Scriptum Oxonieme ,* restates the Ansehniaa argument 
with a modification whloh seems obviously meant to meet the 
fundamental point in Gaunilo’s criticism and anticipates a line 
of thought afterwards developed by Leibniz. God Is defined 
as * quo cogltato sine contradictions malus cogltarl non potest 
sine contradictions/ 'that which can be thought without a 
contradiction but than which nothing greater can be thought 
without a contradiction.' The important modification is the 
addition to the definition of the first fins contradiction*. As 
Hcotus says, 1 in cuius cogitations inoludltur oontradictio illud 
dicltur non cogltabile.' It thus becomes a preliminary to the 
ontological proof to show that God can be ' thought without 
contradiction'; i.e.. that we really have a concept of God, or 
that the word ' Goa/ or the phrase employed as by definition 
equivalent to the word, Is not an unmeaning noise. When this 
condition Is fulfilled, Scotus holds, the Anselmian inference from 
the mm in intellectu of the tummum oogitabils tine contradic- 
tion* to its esse in ft is valid. 

io. Descartes. —Descartes* theism, like that of 
his mediaeval predecessors, is predominantly of the 
Neo-Platonic type, and is intimately connected 
with the assumption, which underlies the reason- 
ing of the Meditations , that the principle of 
causality, in the very form which had been given 
to it by Produs, is evident by the natural light of 
the understanding. The extent to which the 
thought of Descartes is iu fundamentals Platonic 
is probably not adequately realized by most of 
his readers. Even the most original feature of 
his philosophy, the thoroughgoing reduction of 
natural science to mechanics, is really a reversion 
from mediaeval Aristotclianism to tne standpoint 
of the early Academy, and the metaphysics of the 
Meditations is thoroughly Neo-Platonic. W e quite 
misconceive Descartes' meaning if we regard the 

resence of God in his system as an excrescence 

ne to the necessity of artificially bringing together 
again the artificially sundered worlds of body and 
mind. Even from the point of view of a merely 
mechanical interpretation of the world, Descartes 
is, of course, much more true to the analogies on 
which mechanical interpretations are founded in 
assuming the direction of the meohanism by God 
than those modern half-philosophers who attribute 
to the cosmic machine an inherent power of direct- 
ing and repairing itself. He has not forgotten, as 
the modern materialist tends to do, that behind 
the most complicated and perfect machinery thcro is 
always intelligence which is not that of the machine 
to start it, to direct its workings, and to repair it. 
But, beyond this, Descartes has reasons for assert- 
ing the existenoe of God which are wholly inde- 

1 1. qu. ii. art 3. 

* The argument is that whatever is merely possible or con- 
tingent exists at some times but not at others. Henoe, if all 
things are merely possible or contingent, there must have been 
a time when nothing existed at all. But (in virtue of the 
principle of causality), if there had over been a moment when 
there was nothing at all, nothing could ever have come to be. 
Hence the (Set that there is something now proves that there 
must be ' something in things * which Is necessary , i.e. incapable 
of not existing. And the argument from the impossibility of 
an indefinite regress is then invoked to show that there must 
be one ultimate necessary being. 

s gee the relevant passages in Daniels, pp. 106-107. 


pendent of his reversion to the mathematical and 
mechanical standpoint in physics and would have 
been equally strong if he had adopted any other 
type of physical doctrine. The theism of Descartes 
is, in fact, dictated by two considerations— his un- 
qualified acceptance of the principle of causality 
and his adherence to the conception of the ( Perfect 
Being 1 as the only adequate ohjeot of the under- 
standing, and therefore the ‘natural good' of 
rational beings (the ‘ben delP intelletto, to use 
Dante's phrase). He is a theist, not because he 
holds the mechanical view of nature, but for the 
same more ultimate reason which leads him to 
hold that view, that he is, like the whole Platonic 
succession, a rationalist and consequently regards 
the knowledge of the ‘Supreme Being' as the cul- 
mination of science . 1 The actual proofs of theism 
ottered by Descartes are two. In the third Medi- 
tation we have the a posteriori proof in the special 
form of an argument from our possession of an 
idea of God to the existence of God as the cause 
of the idea. This is, of course, strictly on Neo- 
Platonic lines. In the fifth Meditation the a 
posteriori proof is confirmed by an a priori proof 
which turns out to be, in principle, a restatement 
of the Anselmian argument with a modification 
which is by no means an obvious improvement. 

The well-known argument of the third Meditation rune thus. 
I have an 'idea' of the 'Perfect* or 'Infinite' Being. My 
poesesaion of this idea, like any other fact, demande a causal 
explanation. The explanation cannot be that I am myself the 
Perfect and Infinite Being and that the idea is derived from my 
immediate awareness of myself, because I am aware of myself 
as, In many ways, defective and limited. It is not derived 
from acquaintance with other peroons or things, which are all 
no less limited and finite than myself ; and it has not been 
obtained by an imaginative combination of the various perfec- 
tions I have observed separately in different finite things, for 
Internal simplicity is itself one of the perfections which I think 
of as constituting the * Infinite Boing/ Nor again is ' infinite ' a 
merely negative expression. (If it were, it might, of course, be 
objected that, whon I say ' infinite/ there is no definite concent 
corresponding to the word.) For In the order of logic tne 
infinite Is prior to the finite. If I had not already an intellig- 
ible oonoept of infinity, I could not even be aware of my own 
flnitenese. There ie thus only one possible cause of my 
possession of the idea of the Infinite Being. It must be the 
effect of a really existing Infinite Being, who possesses eminenUr 
or formaliter all the perfection which my idea of the Infinite 
Being contains objectively, is. by way of representation. God 
therefore exists, and my idea of God may be said to be the 
mark whloh the Creator has stamped on His creature. It may 
be added that, to argue the point even more generally, 1 who 
have thia idea oould not exist If the object of the idea did not 
also exist For, since time is no more than a sequence of 
moments, each Independent of all the rest conservation, con- 
tinuance In existenoe, is logically equivalent to fresh creation 
at every moment and it is certain that I have no power to 
create myself. (This is proved by urging that it is easier to 
bestow new excellences on what already exists than to create. 
If then I cannot bestow infinite wisdom or power on myself, as 
I know I cannot, a fortiori I am not my own creator.) If it is 
urged that my parents are my creators, and their parents in 
turn their oreators, we fail into the infinite regress. Thus the 
mere foot of the existenoe of any finite thing is proof of the 
existenoe of the Infinite Being ; i.e., if anything whose existenoe 
requires an external cause exists (and the Cartesian eogito 
assures me of the existenoe of at least one auch thing), there 
exists also a Supreme Being whose existence requires no 
external cause (another form of the argument called by St. 
Thomas the argument from possibility and necessity). 

The argument from my possession of an idea of God is 
Descarter own substantial contribution to the philosophy of 
theism. It must be carefully distinguished from the old Stoio 
appeal to the consensu* gentium. Descartes’ critics were not 
really hitting a blot in his reasoning when they said that 
savages and atheists do not possess this Idea, Against such 
objections Descartes' own explanation, that be only meant that, 
given the knowledge of myself from which he starts, reflective 
analysis is sufficient to lead to the oonoept of an Infinite Being, 
Is a sufficient rejoinder. He seems to oe equally right in hTs 
contention that the concept of an Infinitely Perfeot Being is 
logically implied in my recognition of my own flnltude, Just as 
T. H. Green maintains that the recognition of a morally 
* better ' implies the conception of a ' best* The real point of 
weakness in the argument, so far as the present writer can see, 
lies elsewhere. Descartes Is clearly right in maintaining that 
the oonoept of a Being who combines all perfections or ex- 
cellences in the absolute internal simplicity of hie own nature is 
not formed by a process of synthesis ; it is dearly obtained by 

1 ' Perfects scientia/ as St Hilary puts it ' Denm scire.' 
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the procMfl of 'puelog to the limit,' of which methematioal 
lessoning fumiehee so many examples. But we ere not really 
authorised to infer from our ability to conceive the limit of a 
aeries or of a sum of terms that a given series has a limit or a 
given sum a limiting value. Whether a series or a sum has 
a limiting value or not has to be discovered by examination in 
each special case ; it is notorious that mathematicians down to 
a very recent date have been repeatedly led into fallacies by 
the assumption that limits exist where, in point of fact, they 
do not. Thus, when we have conceded to Descartes that there 
is an idea of the Infinitely Perfect Being and that this idea is 

S resupposod In our own judgment that we and other things are 
nite, It does not follow of itself that the series of existents, 
arranged in ascending order of perfection (assuming such an 
arrangement to be possible), must have an aotual upper limit. 
This Is the very point which ought to be proved, ana has not 
been proved. Desoartes himself was presumably led to ignore 
the difficulty by the laxnem with whloh he employe the word 
idea to cover alike memory-images, ooncepts, and Judgments. 
When once he has allowed himself to oall a Judgment an idea, 
it is easy for him to thiuk that he has bridged over the chasm 
between the concopt of Ood and the judgment that God exists. 
The whole argument, It will be observed, is based on the com- 
bination of the Neo-Platonic doctrine of causality with the 
doctrine of representative perception. According to the latter 
doctrine, the direct and immediate object of apprehension, both 
in sense-perception and in thought, is never an extra-mental 
reality, but always Itself mental or 'in the mind.' When this 
theory is combined with the view that everything that becomes 
has a cause and that all causality Is imperfect mirroring, we 
got at once the proposition of Descartes that the cause of any 
idea must contain eminently or formally at least as muon 
perfection as the idea contains objectively. 1 Eminently ' here 
answers to the «at* aXrlav of Proclus, 'formally* to his ko V 
vxopftv, 'objectively ' to his sari juSefiv. 

The a priori or ontological argument of the fifth Meditation 
runs as follows. By 'God* I mean a being who has all per- 
fections. But existence is a perfection. Therefore the being 
who has all perfections has existence ; i.e. God exists. Or, in 
other words, just as I see when I analyse the idea of a [rectilinear] 
triangle that it Includes the property of having the sum of the 
internal angles equal to so, when I analyse the idea of God, I 
find that it includes existence. God therefore exists and exists 
necessarily. (ThuB Descartes seems to assume that there is 
just one existential proposition, and only one which Is, in 
Kant's sense of the term, analytical, vis. the proposition ' God 
exists.*) The objection that St Thomas (now the recognized 
chief authority in all questions of theology) had rejected the 
Anselmian argument leads Descartes, in his Reply to the 
Firet Objections, to Insist vehemently that his own proof is not 
that of Anselm, hut differs on a vital point. The force of his 
own reasoning depends entirely on the fact that existence is 
already contained in the concept of God. Anselm I had said 
nothing about this, and that was why St Thomas was reason- 
ably dissatisfied with his argument; the all-important 
point is that, according to Descartes, the proposition ‘ God 
exists* is analytic ; Anselm had left it an open question whether 
it might not be synthetic. Historically this modification of the 
ontological proof is important, since Kant (who appears not to 
have known the writings of St. Anselm) makes ft the main 
objeot of his attack on the proof to show that the proposition 
'Clod exists* is synthetic. It is precisely because the proposi- 
tion is synthetio, though the conditions which make the 
affirmation of an a prion synthetio proposition legitimate are, 
in this case, not fulfilled, that we can, according to Kant, have 
no speculative certainty of the existence of Goa. If Descartes 
should be right in regarding ' God exists* M an analytic proposi- 
tion, Kant’s antitheological polemic would become a mere 
ignoratio elenchi. 

The further peculiarity of the Cartesian argument on which 
Kant fastens, that It improperly treats existence as a predicate 
or attribute, is not really of much importance. Whether all 
propositions can without violence to tnelr meaning be repre- 
sented as asserting (or denying) a predicate of a subject is 
an important question for formal logic, but seems to have no 
relevance to theology. If there is no predicate in the proposi- 
tion 'God exists,' ft must be held, on the same ground, that 
there is no predicate in such a proposition as ' Joseph dreams ' 
or ' Esau hunts ' or * The rioh man died.' Per oontra , if dream- 
ing, hunting, and dying are predicates in these propositions (as 
Kant, who professed to regard logic os a science created perfect 
by Aristotle, ought to hold, and presumably did hold), existence 
is a predicate In every proposition of the form ' x exists.’ The 
only question It Is relevant to raise about the Cartesian argu- 
ment is the question whether In the special case of the ens 
tumme perfectum existence (whether existence be regarded as 
a predicate or not) can be asserted to be part of the meaning of 
aoonoept. 

Whether there is really to muoh difference as Descartes 
maintains between hie own argument and Anselm's may be 
doubted. Certainly the definition from which Anselm starts 


1 The name of Anselm occurs neither in the Objections nor in 
Descartes' Reply. Apparently both he and his orittc knew the 
Anselmlan argument only at teoond hand, through Thomas. 
Descartes' point, to be strictly aoourate, is that his own 
argument turns wholly on the contention that concepts in 
general contain only the ' possible existence ’ of a corresponding 
object, but the ooucept of God ' contains the neoessary exist- 
enoe'of God. 


(God is id quo mains coqitari non potest) does not specify 
existence as part of the meaning of the concept. But, since 
Anselm tries to show that admission of the definition is logically 
tantamount to admitting that ' God cannot be thought not to 
be,' the difference between him and Descartes seems to bo that 
Anselm tries to prove the point whioh Descartes is content to 
assume without more ado. It is hard to believe, as Descartes 
does, that St Thomas, who denied that God Is notum per se 
quoad nos , and gave a very sensible reason for his denial, would 
nave regarded the Cartesian version of the proof as anything 
more than a glaring petitio prinoipii. 

zi. Spinoza.— With Spinoza’s attempt to give a 
pantheistic turn to the Neo- Platonic and Cartesian 
lines of thought it is not necessary to concern our- 
selves further than to remark that the whole of the 
First Part of the Ethics is logically no better than 
one long petitio . The first, third, and sixth of the 
definitions already contain the two assumptions, 
that God = substantia = causa mi and that causa sui 
(whioh is defined os ‘that whereof the nature 
cannot be conceived but as existing’) exists. 
Where the whole doctrine has thus been taken for 
granted by arbitrary definition, it is really super- 
fluous to add anything in the way of ' proof,’ even 
if the 'proofs’ themselves were more froe than 
they are from formal logical fallacy. W hat Spinoza 
wholly evades considering is the question, which 
is really fundamental, whether the definition of 
causa jui is more than a * meaningless noise.’ 


One particularly glaring example of Spinoza’s singular care, 
lessnsss about hfs Initial definitions may be noted. lie has 
taken from Neo-Platonism the firet and most fundamental 
notion of his system, that of causa sui (rb av9vn6vnrov of 
Proclus). Now, by calling a thing avSvtrAoraroy, the Neo- 
Platonists meant exactly what they said, that it ' causes * or 
‘produces' itself (wpadyii «<&vrd). Hence they confined the 
name avOwrAorara to minds and souls and expressly maintained 
that the One, or God, having no cause, being unproduoed, is 
not av0vn6orarov ; 1 i.e., they understood causa sui in a positive 
sense. Theologians liad done the same thing ; as Arnauld said 
in his oowwents on Descartes' Meditations * no theologian 
would admit that God is a ss positive tanquam a causa, but at 
most that God may be said to be a se in a purely negative sense 
—i.e., in the sense that He is not an effect of anything else. 
Spluozism succeeds in appearing to satisfy our demand for an 
object of religious adoration only by a constant equivocation. 
It defines causa sui (*ro avBwotrrarov) in the positive Neo- 
platonic sense os id cuius essentia involvit existent iam (to rov 
tlvai iavru irapaurLicAv) and then asserts of it all that Neo- 
platonism nod asserted of the uncaused One. To put the point 
rather differently, it defines Ood as ' that whereof the essentia 
Implies existence' and transfers to God, so defined, what theo- 
logians have asserted of a God in whom the distinction between 
exxstentia and essentia is unmeaning. Spinoza commits the 
paralogism In set terms in the first sentence of the Ethics : 
1 Per causam sui intelligo id cuius essentia involvit existentiam, 
sive id cuius nature non potest conclpi nisi exlstens.' 

12. Locke.— Locke's proof of theism, 1 which he 
regards as having an evidence 'equal to mathe- 
matical certainty,’ though in some ways perfunc- 
tory, is in its general character of the Neo-Platonic 
type. Ho does not refer to the a priori or onto- 
logical argument, and refuses to pronounce any 
opinion on Descartes’ own special argument from 
our possession of an idea of God except to remark 
that ‘ It is an ill way of establishing this truth and 
silencing atheists to lay the whole stress of so 
important a point as tiiis upon that sole founda- 
tion.’ (As the context shows, Locke thinks that 
it would be a true and relevant criticism of 


Descartes to say that some men have no idoa, and 
others false ideas, of God.) It is not quite clear 
whether Locke regards the certainty of theism as 
equal to the certainty with which we know actu- 
ally perceived facts or the fact of our own existence. 
He says that we have more certainty of it * than 
of anything our senses have not immediately dis- 
covered to us,’ and again that 'we more certainly 
know that there is a God, than that there is any- 
thing else without us.’ This certainty looks os if 
Locke held (as Descartes did not) that the exist- 
ence of God is less certain than our own, and 


l Proclus, Instil, theol., prop. 40 : avdyoj dpa rb avtarforaroir 
•Ivai usrA rb vpurov. 

* Objeotiones Quartos , I ' do Deo.' 

« Essay, bk. iv. ch. 10, 'Of our Knowledge of the Existence of 
a God.' 
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possibly less certain than that of the objects of 
actual and present sense-perception. Bnt it is also 
possible that he only means tliat our certainty in 
the last two cases is immediate, but in the first 
depends on an ability, not found in all men, to 
follow the steps of a deduction. He may not 
intend to suggest that, to the man who can per- 
form the deduction, its conclusion is inferior in 
certainty to any immediate cognition, ' intuitive ’ 
or 1 sensitive.’ 

Locke’s own proof is the usual a posteriori one based on the 
principle of causality and tho empirical proposition (guaranteed 
by the eogito) that something (vis. myself) exists. It is also 
assumed, as usual, that a cause must contain more reality or 
perfection than any of its effects, as the Neo-Platonlsts had 
taught. Tho argument then becomes this : I exist ; therefore 
I must have a cause; this cause cannot be 'bare nothing'; 
therefore it is a positive eomething. Since 'bare nothing* 
cannot be the cause of anything, therefore the cause of my own 
existence and that of all other oxistents must be eternal. (The 
impossibility of the endless regress and the * contingency of the 
world ’ are not mentioned, but are of course tacitly prosup- 
posed.) An effect must derive all its properties from its cause. 
Therefore the 'eternal cause* must be the most powerful of 
things. (It is assumed that the cause has not only as much 
' reality* as the effects, but more, and further that there can be 
only one 'eternal cause* — a point which Locke is hardly 
entitled by his own metaphysics to assume.) There is intelli- 
gence in myself, the effect, and therefore there is intelligence 
(of a higher degree) in the cause. The ' eternal cause * is thus 
' most knowing’ as well as * roost powerful.* From this Locke 
thinks it follows that this cause is what wo mean by God ; 
whether we use the name or not is a mere inattor of vocabulary. 
'There is an eternal, most powerful, and most knowing Being : 
which whether any one will pleaso to call God, it matters not.* 
The rest of the chapter is given to an argument in proof of the 
Immateriality of the eternal cause. Tho goodness of this cause 
Locke presumably held, as any Platonist might, to be insepar- 
able from its wisdom. He does not seem to reflect that he has 
given no reason for supposing cither the power or the intelli- 
gence of the ' eternal cause * to be perfect. His argument is thus 
only the familiar one from causality very badly stated and with 
most of its real premisses left unexpressed. 

13. Leibniz.— Leibniz’s treatment of the subject 
is far more adequate. In his system, at least as 
represented in his host known works, the proposi- 
tion 4 God exists’ holds a unique position. It is a 
4 truth of fact,’ and therefore, like all 1 truths of 
fact,’ synthetic. But it is the only truth of fact 
which is capable of demonstration. In general, 
only 'truths of reason,’ analytic propositions, 
admit of formal demonstration, because the 
demonstration of a proposition is nothing but its 
analysis into simpler propositions which are seen 
on inspection to be identities. This is why the 
‘principle of contradiction * {A is not non-^4) is 
regarded by Leibniz as the supreme principle of 
all truths of reason. Truths of fact (which all 
assert actual existence) do not fall under the 
principle of contradiction, but under that of suffi- 
cient reason, and thus, with the one exception of 
the proposition that God exists, they are not 
analysablc into identities and cannot bo formally 
demonstrated. The anomalous character of the 
proposition ‘ God exists ’ vanishes, however, when 
we discover from the papers published by Couturat 1 
that Leibniz’s real view was that all truths are 
analytic, the only difference between 4 truths of 
reason 1 and 'truths of fact’ being that the former 
con be resolved into identities by a finite number 
of steps of analysis, the latter require (like the 
extraction of the square root of an integer which 
is not a perfect square) an infinite number of inter- 
mediate steps. 2 It follows that God, being omni- 
scient, knows all truths of fact a priori (».e. sees 
them to be identities), just as Leibniz says more 

1 Opuscules et fragments indditt de Leibniz, Paris, 1908, 
p. 518 ff. 

>15. p. 618: 'Semper Igitur praedioatum seu consequent 
inest subleoto leu antecedent! et in hoo ipso consist! t nature 
veritatis in universum * ; p. 619 : the law 0 ! sufficient reason 
itself is a consequence of this, for 'alioqui veritas Uaretur, quae 
non posset prooari a priori, seu quae non resolveretur in 
identicaa, quod eat oontra naturam veritatls quae (semper) vel 
exprease vel impUcite identioa eat*; p. 876: 4 omnes proposi- 
tion*? extstentlalea sunt verae quidem, sed non neoessariae, nam 
non posaunt demons trari nisi lnflnitii adhlbitis.' 


than once that God sees 'from eternity’ in the 
'notion’ of Peter that Peter will repent of his 
denial, and in the 'notion’ of Judas that Judas 
will die impenitent, and that the distinction 
between the necessary truths of reason and the 
contingent truths of foot means nothing to him. 
Quoad nos truths of fact are, in general, con- 
tingent merely because we cannot perform an 
infinite analysis. The peculiarity of the one truth 
of fact which is necessary quoad nos , ' God exists,’ 
is merely that this proposition does not require for 
its proof a priori an infinite series of resolutions. 
In being capable of resolution into identities by a 
finite number of steps it resembles the truths of 
reason. 


Consequently Leibnis is bound to hold that the Anselmlan 
argument a priori from the meaning of the concept of God to 
tho real existence of God is in principle valid. Since he also 
held that all propositions without exception are predicative, he 
naturally adopts the form of the argument used by Descartes, 
vis. that the predicate of the proposition * God exists ’ is already 
implicitly contained in the subject. Descartes' proof Is valid, 
but incomplete. To make it complete it is only necessary to 
show that the concept of God is a genuine concept, i.e. that it 
contains no contradiction, i.e. does not attempt to unite incom- 
patible constituents. l Leibnis thinks that this can l>e shown 
by the consideration that the 'most perfect* or 'most real* 
being means the being of whom no simple positive predicate 
can be denied. (Any being of whom a positive simple predicate 
could be denied would be without the excellence or perfection 
for which that predicate stands.) Now, all complex predicates 
oan be resolved into simple onos, and Leibniz holds that all 
positive simple predicates are oompotwlble in a single subject 
just because they are ail positive. If any two predicates are 
lnoompossiblo, one of them must deny what the other affirms. 
But no simple predicate denies anything. Consequently all 
simple predicates can ' Inhere * in a single subject. This proves 
that 'the most real* being is possible. And Descartes has 
proved in the fifth Meditation that, 'if the most real being is 
possiblo, it is also actual.* Ilcnce the * ontological ' proof, when 
completed by the preliminary proof that the most real being is 
possible, is a valid demonstration.* There is an obvious weak- 
ness in the argument. Leibniz assumes that, if we have one 
proposition, * A is J3,' where B is a 1 simple * predicate, and a 
second, 4 A is C,* and the two are incompatible, the proposition 
* A is C* must be capable of resolution into simpler proposi- 
tions, of which one is ' A is not B.' It ought to follow that, 
since the propositions ' A is red * and ' A is green ’ are incom- 
patible, if ' red ’ Is a simple quality, 1 green * is a complex. But, 
In point of fact, green is as much a simple positive ' perfection * 
as red. This seems sufficient reason for regarding Leibniz’s 
proof that the ent realimmum is possiblo as a failure. A more 
promising line of thought is suggested by the short memoir of 
1701. Beta Demonstration Cart/sienne de C existence de Dieu 
du k. P . Lami, where Leibniz is content to argue that the 
ens a se must exist because, if there were no ena a so. there 
would be no real possibilities— a position since made familiar by 
Lotze’a adoption of it. It Is worth noting that in the chapter 
of the Nouveaux Ezzais where Leibniz is commenting on the 
corresponding chapter of Locke’s Essay he feels himself, os 
standing outside the Roman Church, free to say expressly that 
St Thomas was wrong in relenting Anselm's proof and to 
ooramend Descartes for rehabilitating it. 

Leibniz naturally agrees with Locke that there are several 
ways of proving the existence of God and that none of the 

8 roofs should bo neglected. He himself expressly recognizes 
aree proof! besides the ontological.* These are (a) the cosmo- 
logical argument from the aotual existence of the world to the 


in time, and would still be true if the world of temporal exiatents 
had never existed— to the 'eternal' intellect of God as their 
source; (o) the argument from ' pre-established harmony.' 
This is a special version of the teleologioal argument from tne 
order and purpose revealed in the world to an ordering and 
designing intellect as its source. Any remarks which the 
present writer desires to make upon these a posteriori thetstio 
arguments will more naturally find their place in a later para- 
graph. But It should be mentioned that the use of the argu- 
ment from design introduces a curious contradiction into 
Leibniz's peculiar metaphysio. From bis view that all proposi- 
tions are predications and that all true propositions can be 
analysed into identities it follows at once that, as he constantly 
averts, every real existent (every monad) it the ground of all 
Its attributes. Sinoe existence itself, on this view, is a predi- 
cate or attribute, the world of existing monads ought to oe its 
own ground, and there should be no need of any external cause 
to aooount tor the order found In it Aooordingly we find 


l Of. what has been said above about the attitude of Sootus, 
ossibly have been influe 
1 7 : Meditationes de 4 


* Nouveaux Sssais, iv. 10, 

Veritate et Idris. 

* See the discussion of them in B. Russell, A Critioal Exposi- 
tion of the Philosophy of Leibniz, oh. lx. 
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Leibnis himself m times explaining why (he sotual world, 
rather than any other equally possible world, exists, by ascrib- 
ing to the various possible worlds an 'appetenoe of existence • 
(sxisturitio) proportionate to their degree of internal harmony, 
and saying that the most orderly of them 1s actual lust because 
its sxisturitio is a maximum,* but elsewhere, especially in more 
popular writings, treating existenoe as something which is 
conferred on the most orderly and harmonious of the possible 
worlds by Qod in virtue of His * oholce of the best.' Unless one 
is prepared, as the present writer after long study is not, to 
aoouse Leibnis of Insincerity, it seems impossible not to recog- 
nise here a fundamental inconsistency between his personal 
religious oonviotlons and the logical requirements of ms meta- 
physical system. If all true propositions are identities, philo- 
sophy must be atheistic.* 

24 . Hume.— The most important philosophical 
treatment of the theistio problem between Leibniz 
and Kant is unmistakably that of Hume in his 
Dialogues concerning Natural Religion (written 
apparently before 1751, though not published until 
1779, three years after the author's death). In 
judging this work it must be borne in mind that it 
makes no pretence to expound the theology of the 
author. It is strictly what it purports to be, a 
conversation botween a supporter of philosophic 
‘natural theology,' Cleantnes, a violent fideist, 
Demea, intended as a representative of orthodoxy, 
and a sceptic, Philo. The responsibility for tne 
positions maintained by the three speakers rests 
entirely with themselves. Hume abstains from 
indicating his own sympathies except in the final 
sentence, where he suggests that the 'opinions' 
(he is oareful not to say ‘the arguments f ) of the 
'natural theologian’ Oleanthes probably come 
nearer to the truth than those of Philo, and those 
of Philo than those of Demea.' Hume’s real 
position in natural theology, as in philosophy in 
genera], seems to have been that of a consistent 
Academic. Genuine scepticism is a rare thing 
and liable to be misunderstood. So Hume^s 
general philosophy has commonly been mistaken, 
as by T. H. Green, Huxley, and others, for a 
shallow sensationalistic phenomenalism. In reality 
he is neither a sensationalist nor a phenomenal iat. 
He holds that there are insuperable difficulties in 
the Cartesian rationalism, and that, on the other 
hand, sensationalism leads to the conclusion that 
science is an impossibility. Being unable to accept 
either Cartesianism or sensationalism, and knowing 
of no third choice in philosophy, he adopts the 
sceptical attitude of ivoxfi * ' suspense of judgment.’ 
There can be no question of seriously regarding 
principles presupposed in all science as false ; at 
the same tune Hume confesses himself unable to 
justify these principles. His real attitude towards 
theism seems to have been the same. It is prob- 
ably true, and, as the letter to Elliot shows, 
Hume is very unwilling to believe that his leaning 
towards it rests on nothing more solid than 
emotional bias, but the alleged proofs of theism 
are open to criticisms which Hume doeB not know 
how to refute, and there are ‘ appearances ' which 
it is hard to reconcile with the theistic 'hypothesis.’ 
We have not, as it is to be wished we nad, con- 
vincing proof of its truth, though Hume lets us 
see that personally he inclines to accept it. His 
attitude is neither that of a zealous ' infidel ' nor 
that of a ‘ phenomenalist ’ and anti- theist. N either 

1 Cf. Oontamt, La Logique de Leibniz, Paris, 1001, pp. 
224-226, with the passages cited there. 

* For a useful conspectus of all the more Important utterances 
of Leibniz on the exutenoe of God known before the publica- 
tion of Oouturat'e volume of Opuscules see Bussell, Crit . Expos, 
cf the Philosophy cf Leibniz , pp. 284-291, and, for a 'smash- 
ing,' but by no means final, attack on all the four arguments, 
oh. ix. of the same work. 

• That this remark is made in good faith teems dear from 
Hume's letter to Gilbert Elliot of March 10th, 1751, where he 
■peaks of Oleanthes as the ' hero' of the dialogue and asks his 
friend for any suggestions which will 'strengthen that side of 
the dialogue,' protesting against the ascription to himself of 
'any propensity to ths other side,' by whlon he plainly means 
the side of Philo. No one could suspect him of ' propensity ' to 
the side of the ' mystic* Demea. 
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the Hume of contemporary High Churchmen like 
Johnson and Wesley nor the Hume of Huxley’s 
biography is the Hume of historical fact. 1 

In form the Dialogues, like some of Plato's greatest works, 
are reported conversation. An unnamed narrator informs his 
friend Hermlppus of the disoussions between Oleanthes, Philo, 
and Demea. The narrator, it should be observed, Is a theist. 

' What truth so obvious, so certain, as tho bkwq of a God? 
. . . What truth so important as this, which is the ground of 
all our hopes, the surest foundation of morality, tne firmest 
support of society, and the only principle whioh ought never to 
be a moment absent from our thoughts and meditations? But 
In treating of this obvious and important truth ; what obscure 
questions occur, concerning the NATURE of that divine being ; 
his attributes, his decrees, nis plan of providence?' 

There Is no sign of irony in thin utterance, and Its seriousness 
is all the more probable that Hume proceeds to dwell on the 
intellectual difference between the characters of the dialogue, 
assigning an ' accurate philosophical turn ' to Oleanthes the 
theist, r oareless scepticism ' to Philo, and 'rigid inflexible 
orthodoxy ’ to Demea.* His obvious Intention is to predispose 
tho reader to find in Oleanthos tho hero of the work. It is with 
the same object that, until the discussion is near its end, 
Demea, the sealot |for unreasoning faith, is made to regard 
Philo as an ally against Oleanthes.* The intimate oorrutntond* 
ence between what Oleanthes says about the impossibility of 
seriously acquiescing in complete philosophical scepticism and 
Ilume's own utterances to tne same effect In the Treatiss cf 
Human Nature further helps to indicate that we are not to 
take Philo's estimate of the theistio arguments us meant to be 
that of his creator. His function is not to refute Oleanthes, 
but to call attention to the difficulties and weak points in his 
expnsition.4 The precise position at the opening of the dis- 
cussion is this. Oleanthes affirms the existence of a ' cause ' of 
the universe and, reasoning by analogy from the products of 
art to those of nature, holds that this cause is a mind resembling 
our own. He denies the doctrine of the Neo-Platonlsts ana 
Christian theologians that God is absolutely simple and there- 
fore unknowable in His essentia to ub, on the ground that this 
amounts to atheism. Philo and Demea are agreed in opposing 
him, though for different reasons— Demea because he accepts 
the negative theology, Philo on the ground that, as we have no 
experience of ' world-making, ' we are not entitled to say that 
the order in the world presupposes a world-building Intelligence. 
Oleanthes has rested his case on the old Platonic argument from 
'orderly motion,' but has admitted that the argument Is one 
from analogy. Philo replies that there is no sufficient basis for 
an analogical argument. He further appeals to the difficulties 
of the ' infinite regress.' If matter and mind must be effects of 
a cause, why must not that cause have a more ultimate cause, 
and so on ad inde/Lnitumt Oleanthes declines to consider the 
problem : 'You ask me what is the cause of this cause? I know 
not ; I care not ; that concerns not me. I have found a Deity ; 
and here I stop my enquiry. Let thoBe go farther, who aro 
wiser or more enterprising.' Philo not unnaturally replies : 'I 
pretend to be neither ; and for that very reason, I should never 
perhaps have attempted to go so far ; especially when I am 
sensible, that I must at lost be contented to sit down with the 
same answer.'* Philo, it must be remembered, calls himself a 
theist, though he professes to regard the nature of God as 
totally unknown. The point at issue between him and Oleanthes 
is that Oleanthes maintains that tho 'First Cause* is not only 
a mind but also 'a mind like the human,' and that the teleo- 


tain 

the 


that speculative theism Is dependent upon tho validity of 
1 a priori proof.' If we rely solely on tne argument from 


* That Iiume was personally an orthodox Christian is, to be 
sure, unlikely, but there is no roason to suppose that he was 
much further removed from orthodoxy than more than one of 
the prominent 18th cent, latitudinarian bishops or Scottish 
' moderates,' and in his philosophy he never commits himself to 
any view not compatible with tne completest orthodoxy, as 
orthodoxy was understood in his day. Iluxley’s anti-clerical- 
ism is quite incompatible with Ilumianism. 

* There Is a certain want of definiteness about the position 
ascribed to Demea. He is spoken of as a ‘ mystic f and a 
depredator of tho powers of reason : on the other hand, he is 
the champion of the 'simple and sublime argument a priori 
an odd attitude for an Irrationallst. Hume does not seem to 
have distinguished between negative theology, the creation of 
philosophic rationalists, and the scepticism of despair whioh 
arises from sheer distrust of reason. Philo's 'scepticism* is 
quite another thing, a mere declaration that, 'as at present 
advised,* he has not sufficient material fora definitive conclusion. 

3 Demea is, in fact, so little of a real theologian that he is un- 
aware that It is actually unorthodox to maintain that the exist- 
enoe of God is known only ‘ by revelation.' Perhaps, like Hume 
himself, according to Johnson, 'he had never read the New 
Testament with attention,' and he almost certainly did not 
know that his position had been formally condemned by the 
Fifth lAteran Council. . . 

* Huxley’s exploitation of Philo for an antithslstlo purpose 
rests on the false assumption that it is he who is the real ' hero 
of tho dialogue.' 

» Hume, Philosophical Works , ed. T. H. Green end T. H. 
Grose, London, 1874-75, U. 410. 
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affect to cause, the known effect k not period; and we are not 
entitled to infer that its author ie free either from intellectual 
or from moral deficiencies, or even that ‘several deities’ may 
not combine to construct a world as many men co-operate to 
build a house or a ship. 4 A man, who follows your hypothesis, 
is able, perhaps, to assert, or conjecture, that the universe, 
sometime, arose from something like design : but beyond that 
position he cannot ascertain one single circumstance, and is 
left afterwards to fix every point of hia theology, by the utmost 
licence of fancy and hypothesis.* 1 The God of Oleanthes is, in 
fact, a 4 finite deity,’ and a finite deity Is as had as none at all. 
And, if reasoning by analogy be in place at all, analogy suggests 
that wo should look on the material world as an animal of which 
God Is, as with the Stoics, tho soul, and thus we shall be led to 
affirm the eternity of tho world (contrary to the position of 
Oleanthes, who has tacitly assumed that the thing to be 
accounted for is its origin). Or, again, if the world Is more like 
an animal or vegetable than a watch or loom, why should wo 
not infer that worlds are propagated rather than mado? A 
comet may be the 4 egg 4 of a solar system. Demos, of course, 
comments on the absence of any data for suoh 4 wild ' theories. 
Dut this is exactly tho point on which Philo wishes to Insist ; 
4 we have no duta to establish any system of cosmogony.' He 
insists, none the less, that such analogies as wo have suggest 
that intelligence itself is caused by physical generation. 
Generation, itself an unintelligent process, is explainod to bo 
a 4 principle of order in nature,' and 4 we soe every day the 
latter (intelligence] arise from the former [generation], never 
the former from the latter.' (It is, of course, obvious that 
Oleanthes is here making two very questionable assumptions— 
that the 'rational soul' Is generated like the body, and that, 
because an oak or a spider is not rational, the growth of tho 
one and the Instinctive behaviour of the othor are not guided 
by Intelligence at all. ' Experience ’ does nothing to assure us 
of these negations.) Philo finally reaches the climax of his 
polemic against the a posteriori argument when he urges that 
the 4 ungulded ' motions of material particles may give rise to 
'on uniformity of appearance,’ and thus ‘account for all the 
appearing wisdom and contrivance ' lu nature. (As beforo, he 
makes the wholly illegitimate assumption that we know from 
experience that this nos really happened. 4 This we know to 
bt the case with the universe at present. . . . May we not hope 
for such a position, or rather be assured of it, from the eternal 
revolutions of unguided matter?’ Of course, experience does 
not warrant the statement that there is or ever has been 
‘unauklod matter/) He hud himself repudiated the notion 
that chance has any place in a scientific thoory, but he ends by 
suggesting that the only reason why there Is order In the world 
b that 4 it happens ' so.* Oleanthes reasonably retorts that the 
degree of harmonious adaptation in the known part of the 
universe to tho needs of an intelligent civilization goes far 
beyond what Philo undertakes to account for— such order as 
is necessary 4 for the subsistence of the species.' But Philo lias 
made tho main point for which he was concerned, that the 
a posteriori argument, taken by itself, b not adequate to 
establish the existence of the all-perfect or 'most real* being. 
Accordingly tho dialogue now proceeds to consider the a priori 
argument by which the existence of the enn realissimum is to 
be established from an analysis of its own nature. The exposi- 
tion of thb argument is given to Demea, tho spokesman of 
traditional theology, and the objections against it are put into 
tho mouth of Cleanthes, the upholder of the argument from 
design, as well as into that of Philo. We now find Oleanthes 
and Philo allied against Demea, as we have hitherto had Demea 
and Philo combining against Oleanthes. The particular argu- 
ment regarded as conclusive by Demea b one which ought 
more properly to be called a posteriori. It is, in fact, as he 
words It, a combination of two of the forms of the a posteriori 
argument admitted by St. Thomas— the argument from the 
fact of motion to a First Mover and the argument from the 
possible to the necessary. Since the indefinite regress is 


illegitimate, in arguing from effects to causes, we must come to 
a First Cause, and. when we ask why the ' succession of causes ' 
should be what it is and not a different series, we ore forced to 
answer that the First Cause Is a 1 neoessarily-existent Being, 
who carries the HSASOif of his existence in himself ; and who 
oannot be supposed not to exist without an exprese contradic- 
tion.' * (This last danse thus gets in the point of the ontological 
proof under cover of the argument from causality ; this may be 
the Justification for colling Demea's reasoning a priori. Or 
Hums may possibly mean that his argument b based simply on 
the general principle of causality ana not on the special char- 
acter of the effect under consideration, the actual universe.) 
Oleanthes urges against ths proof the five following considera- 
tions. (1) No foot con be demonstrated a priori. 4 Whatever 
we oonoeive as existent we oan also conceive as non-existent. 
There is no being, therefore, whose non-existence implies a 
contradiction. Consequently, there b no being whoee existence 
b demonstrable. ' Thb agrees with Thomas’s verdict on Anselm 
except for the fact that Hume disregards ths fins distinction 
between what b evident in as and what Is evident quoad noo, 
(2) We oannot know that 'the Deity ' b a * neoessarily-existent 
Being' ' while our faculties remain the same as at present,' and 
therefore '(ha words nooeuary sxistenss have no meaning’ to 
us. Hera thara seems to be a direct contradiction between 
Oleanthes and Bt. Thomas. Bot on looking more closely we see 
that Oleanthes b merely repeating hb former objection in fresh 
By a 1 necessary sxbtenoe* he m ea n s one that cannot 


bs thought of as not exbting, and fit Thomas also admits that 
4 our faculties ' do not allow us to perceive that God's existence 
4 flows from Hb essence/ Bt Thomas's argument only went to 
ehow that there b a being who exbte always. Thb contention 
Oleanthes does not refute, but merely denies without giving a 
reason ; 4 nor can the mind ever lie undor a necessity of aup- 
' any object to remain always in being.' (8) If there must 
__ a 4 necessary being,' or a being which cannot be thought not 
to exbt, why may not 4 the material universe ’ itself be thb 
necessary being? 4 For aught we oan determine, It may contain 
some qualities which, were they known, would make Its non- 
existence appear as great a contradiction as that twice two b 
five/ 1 (4) How can there be a first cause of on 4 eternal succes- 
sion of objects’? (6) In such a 'succession of objeots* eaoh 
may be saul to be caused by something that preceded it, but 
there is no sense in asking for a cause of the whole chain. 
Demea adds that possibly the 4 whole economy of the universe ' 
b ‘conducted by a necessity,' undiscoverable to us, which he 
compares with the arithmetical rule that the sum of the digits 
of any multiple of 0 b divisible by 0.* Those reflexions really 
suggest more than they actually contain. Consideration (4), if 
thought out, raises the question whether the 'infinite regress’ 
b really an impossibility, and consideration (6) b at least a hint 
of the more modern doctrine of ultimate pluralism that the 
universe may consist of a multitude of Independent but inter- 
related constituents. Demea’s remark deserves less considera- 
tion. It amounts manifestly to the suggestion that the 
4 material universe ’ itself may be the 4 necessary ' being whose 
existence follows from Its 4 essonce,’and is Inconsistent with the 
objection already urged against the ontological proof, that there 
b no existent which may not be conoeived not to exist. 

The discussion now turns to the moral character of L' t First 
Cause. Philo and Demea agree in arbitrarily assuming the 
pessimistic view of the gonoral misery of creation and in par- 
ticular of man. The caae is argued by Philo with an abundance 
of rhetoric and manifest want of logic which of themselves 
suggest that Hume is treating him with some irony. That 
Oleanthes declares that he feels tittle of this mbery himself and 
hopes that pessimists are not very common is a further indica- 
tion that It is he who is the spokesman of Hume’s own convic- 
tion, so far as any of the characters can be said to be so. 
Demea, of oourse, means only to Infer from tho pessimistic 
estimate of life that the true good of man is not to be found on 
this side of the grave, and is driven out of the company by dis- 
gust when PhUo goes on to argue at great length, and with still 
more obvious begging of the question tlian before, that all the 
indications show that tho causo or causos of the cosmic order 
are either incompetent, evil, or indifferent to morality. (It is 
almost incredible, again, that Hume was not aware that the 
whole of Philo’s eloquence depends on the taoit assumption that 
nothing b good but pleasure. He merely revives the old Epi- 
curean argument against Providence in its crudest form, and 
it is no surprise to an intelligent reader when he informs Olean- 
thes, after Demea*B departure, that his real object has been 
merely to protest against the abuse of the topio of benevolent 
design by popular preachers. It is not quite so easy to believe 
him sincere in his assertion that, in spite of all that he has 
hitherto said, he thinks the evidence of rational design in 
nature overpowering and regards doubt about the existence of 
a 4 Supreme Intelligence ' as 4 portinacious obstinacy/) I’hilo’s 
final conclusion is that the controversy between (.heists and 
athebts is at bottom verbal. The order and design in the 
world prove that its cause (he quietly abandons his own former 
objection to tho demand for suoh a cause) bears an analogy, 
though, no doubt, a remote one, to the human mind. If 
theists would remember the remoteness and atheists the reality 
of the analogy, there would be nothing left to dbputo. But he 
objects in Mo to all 4 religion * which goes beyond tho intellect- 
ual admission of this one proposition (and thus Is plainly 
meant to be insincere in his assertion that his 4 philosophical 
scepticism ' b 4 the most essential step,' in an educated man, 
4 towards being a sound, believing Christian ’). Deism— bare 
intellectual affirmation of the existence of an intelligent First 
Cause which exercises no influence whatever on the practical con- 
duct of life— is manifestly what Philo really means to recommend. 
(His attack on 'religion' b little more than a denunciation 
of the ' horrors of the Inquisition ' and contains a logical contra- 
diction to which his creator must have been alive. He main- 
tains, on the one band, that 'religious motives 'are so weak, 
by oomporbon with others, that 'religion 1 is impotent to 
influence oonduot for the better, and, on the other, that it Is 
eo strong that all the worst evil in life is due to 4 priests' who 
play on the fanaticism of the vulgar for their own interested 
purposes. It is hard not to believe that Hume b treating his 
puppet with intentional malice, just aa he b treating Demea 
with malice when he represents him as welcoming Philo's 
description of the hopeless wretchedness of existence without 
any suspicion of its drift, though, as an educated man, he must 
have known what conclusions Lucretius had drawn from the 
earns premisses.) Oleanthes, it b to be noted, listens to thb 
assault on religion almost in silence and leaves Philo with the 
last word. It u to be supposed that he does not assent, though 
hs may not see his way to 4 dissolve the hoopla.' 

zs* Kant— Much more closely knit is the assault 
on the whole of natural theology in Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason. It should be remembered that 
Sant had not always been a disbeliever in the 


» Philosophical Works, p. 414. jx 428. Hb. p. 482. 
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possibility of demonstrating theism. In his thesis 
for his degree, 1 which aims at showing the irre- 
duoibility of the principle of sufficient reason to 
the logical principle of contradiction, he oilers a 
proof, eased on tho former principle, that * there is 
a being whose existence is antecedent to the possi- 
bility of itself and of all things, which being must 
therefore be said to exist with an absolute neces- 
sity.’ * This is, in principle, the contention most 
fully developed later by Lotze. 

As Kant states it, the argument runs thus. * Possibility • 
means the absence of contradiction (non repugnantia) between 
tho constituents of a ' complex notion.' The ' constituents ’ 
are thus presupposed as the' matter * of the ' complex notion.' 
Thus a 'possibility' with no presuppositions, a 'possibility 1 
when nothin# whatever has been given as actual, Is mean- 
ingless. It follows 'that nothing can be conceived as 
possible unless that which is real in every possible notion 
exists, and. indeed, exists with absolute necessity (since, if you 
leave this [reality] out of aooount, nothing whatever would be 
possible, i.e., everything would be Impossible). Further, he 
urges, this ‘ necessary reality* must be a single being. The 
argument for this is that, if we suppose 1 the reals, which are, 
so to sav, the matter of all possible concepts, to be found dis- 
tributed among many exlstents* (<.«., if we suppoee a plurality 
of ultimate ‘ reals’), each 'real' will have limitations, t.t. 
'privations,' negative characters. But negative characters 
have not. like positive ) 1 realities,' an ' absolute necessity.' The 
supposed ' reals ’ will therefore all contain an element of con- 
tingency. The being which exists with absolute necessity must 
therefore be without any limitations and therefore infinite. 
(Like Leibniz's God, it must be the subject of every proposition 
affirming a positive ' perfection.') If there were more than one 
such infinite being, tho very plurality would re-introduce con- 
tingency. 'Thus God, and one only God, is given as the 
absolutely necessary principle of all possibility.' Kant thus, by 
deduolng the existence of God from the principle of sufficient 
reason, Is already anticipating the doctrine of the Critique that 
all oxistentlal propositions are synthetic without exception. 
Descartes' ontological argument is pronounoed to bo invalid. 

J precisely beoause it attempts to deduce the ' existence ' of Goa 
rom His * essence ' (thus treating an existential proposition as 
analytic), whereas, in the proof given by Kant, the 1 possibility ' 
of God is itself made to depend on His 'existence.' 

Kant returns to the subject in his short essay 
on The only Possible Proof of the Being of God. 9 
The proof offered is substantially that of his thesis 
of 1755, divested of scholastic terminology. Exist- 
ence is not a predicate or determination of a sub- 
ject, but the absolute positing of the Bubjeot 
itself; e.g. t when I um fully acquainted with the 
whole story of Julius Caesar ana know every pre- 
dicate of the hero of the story, it is still an intel- 
ligible question whether this Julius CaeSAr is a 
* real ’ man or only the hero of a fiction, and by 
calling him a 4 real’ man I do not add an (n+lp 
predicate to the n predicates which I have already 
asserted about him in telling the Btory. The 
difference between a * real * and a merely possible 
thing lies not in what is posited in each case, but 
in the way in which it is posited. If I think of 
a thing first as possible ana then as real, the same 
complex of predicates and relations is posited in 
both eases; bnt in the first case this complex is 
posited hypothetically (a complex of propositions 
are true about the thing if it exists), in the second 
case absolutely — i.e. categorically. I cannot think 
of anything as possible unless its predicates are all 
compatible with one another; e.g. t I cannot think 
of a triangle with four sides as possible, but I oan 
think of a triangle with a right angle as possible. 
•Both the triangle and the right angle are the 
data or material element in this possibility ; the 
agreement of the first with the seoond in respect 
to the law of contradiction is the formal element 
of the possibility.’ Since the material element 
(the data) as well as the formal is required to con- 
stitute a possibility, ‘ the internal possibility of all 
things presupposes some existence’ ( irgend ein 
Dasein)t and • it iB wholly impossible that absolutely 
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nothing should exist.’ (In more modern language 
this means that the difference between the logically 
possible and impossible depends on the compossi- 
bility of some predicates and the incompossibiUty 
of others ; thus, that there may be so much os the 
difference l>etween what is logically impossible and 
what is possible, there most be predicates, and 
predicates arc predicates of something. Hence 
there must be something, to be the subject of 
predicates if the very word • possible ’ is to have a 
meaning.) Thus we get back to the starting, 
point of the proof of 1756. Possibility logically 
presupposes actual existence as its inundation. 
Therefore there is something actual, the elimina- 
tion of which would destroy all 1 internal possi- 
bility’; i.e. there is ‘ an unconditionally necessary 
being.’ Kant then proceeds, as in 1755, to prove 
that the necessary being is one, simple, immutable, 
and eternal, and, as that .which oontains the data 
of all possibilities, is, in fact, the ens realissimum . 
From these attributes it is inferred that ( the 
necessary being is a spirit (Geist) t * and this com- 
pletes the proof that God exists. 


It still remain* (or Kant to show that hi* form of the argu- 
ment 'from the possible to the necessary* is the only valid 
theistio proof. The Cartesian proof of the fifth Meditation is net 
aside on the ground that it treats existence as a predicate. 
The familiar argument from the contingency of the world (the 
world is an effect, therefore It has a cause which Is Itself 
uncaused and therefore 'necessary') Is unsatisfactory. Kant 
allows in this essay, as he does not in the Critique, that the Infer- 
ence to an uncaused First Cause may be valid. It is not so 
dear that ' this independent thing is unconditionally necessary,' 
i.e. that it cannot even be thought not to exist, since the 
demonstration of this turns on the principle of sufficient 
reason, which Is not admitted by all philosophers. But. even 
if the point be conceded for the sake of argument, it is not 
proved that the absolutely necessary being is what wo mean by 
God, i.e. is utterly perfect and utterly One. To establish this 
point (that 'the necessary being a the perfect being’) we 
require to prove that. ' it X is perfect, X necessarily exists,' and 
this Is just the ontological argument, with Its treatment of 
existence as one predicate among others, over again (a point on 
which Kant expatiates more fully In the Critique). The teleo- 
logical or, as Kant calls it, the physlco-theologioal proof here, 
as in the Critique t comes off better. Like Hume's Philo (in one 
of his moods), Kant is convinced that there is such evident 
system, adaptation, and benevolence in nature that its author 
must be thought of as One, wise, and good. But, though the 
argument deserves to be enforced in the interests of practical 

f iiety, it is not enough to prove perfect wisdom or benevolence 
n the Creator, and thus not enough to prove that He is all we 
mean by God. Tbs same orltJoism will moot us again in the 
Critique. 


The argument for the dependence of the world 
on a ‘necessarily existing being’ Teems again, in 
a slightly different form, in a third * precritical 5 
work— Kant’s inaugural lecture as professor on 
‘The Form and Principles of the Sensible and 
Intelligible World .* 1 As in the two works already 
considered, Kant assumes the Leibnizian concep- 
tion of the universe as a complex of simple 
substances or monads. His object is to show that 
suoh a complex must depend for its existence and 
character upon a supremo and ' necessary ’ extra- 
mundane • substance,’ which is God. The theUtic 
argument is more specially contained in §§ 17-22, 
ana runs as follows, llie principles of inter- 
relation between a plurality of substances cannot 
have their complete ground in the existence of 
these substances. Each substance is indebted for 
its mere subsistence only to its causo (if it has a 
cause). But the relation of effect to causo is 
not commercium (reciprocal interaction), but 
dependentia (one-sided dependence), and what 
we have to account for is the commercium 
of the substances which make up the universe. 
Not all these substances can be ‘necessary,* 
because, if they were, they would be absolutely 
without dependence on each other ; there would 
be no commercium between them, and they would 
not form a world at all. The world, or 1 totality 


I De immdi eensibiHe atque inUlUgiMit forma et prineipii i. 
Bigs, 1770(1 Verke, II. 806-426). 
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of substances,' is, therefore, a * totality of contin- 
gents ' ; and * the world, in virtue of its essence, 
consists of mere contingents. Moreover, no 
necessary substance is connected with the world 
(mundus) at all, unless as cause with effect, and 
therefore not as a part with a whole, since the 
parts of one and the same whole are connected by 
reciprocal dependence, a relation which does not 
affect a necessary being. The cause of the world, 
then, is an extra-mundane being and not a “ soul 
of the world.” 1 And the necessary beinjg which is 
the extra-mundane cause of the world is one and 
not many. For the effects of different ‘ necessary 
beings’ would stand in no relations of reciprocal 
dependence, since their assumed causes are not 
reciprocally inter-related. Hence the unity of the 
substances composing the world in a single system 
is a consequence of the dependence of them all on 
one being, and it follows that this one being is not 
a mere ’architect of the universe’ (i.s. foj/uoupyds), 
but its Creator. Incidentally also the argument 
removes the ambiguity which had haunted 
Leibniz's account of the ‘ pre-established harmony ’ 
to God. It definitely makes the harmony itself 
dependenton God. 1 

Thus down to 1770 Kant shows no doubt of the possibility of 
demonstrating theism. The argument on which he relies in all 
the ossays examined Is one and the same— the Neo- Platonic 
argument a posteriori— and rests on the assumption that the 
world as given is an object for which we are bound by the 
principle of causality to seek an explanation.* The proof, as 
with the Neo-Platonists, aims at establishing the existence of 
the One— the single, internally simple and perfect, extra- 
mundane source of all the exlstents which together make up 
the k6o’/kk. The peculiarity of Kant’s special version of it is 
that, to escape the criticisms which had been directed against 
Descartes, he sets himself to deduce the existence of a ‘ being 
which cannot be thought not to exist,' not from the logical 
concept of ens realmimum , but from the consideration that, 
in the universe itself, some combinations of predicates of the 
same thing and some combinations of relations between the 
same things are possible, and others not. The existence of an 
actual extra-mundane being once established as a pre-condition 
of the difference in intra-roundane things between what is 
possible and what is impossible, the internal unity, simplicity, 
and perfection of the necessary being are then deduced os 
consequences of Its necessary existence. If this line of argu- 
ment is not fallacious— i.s. if it roally proves that something 
‘ exists of necessity ’—it clearly has the double merit of being 
free from the objection to the ontological proof, and of being 
equally untouched by the considerations urged by Philo and 
Demen in Hume against the a posteriori proof. If the 
principle on which Kant relies— that the possible presupposes 
the actual— is sound, his argument seems to be a complete 
speculative demonstration of the * being of Ood * reduced to its 
most succinct expression. Why, then, did Kant, in his later 
4 critical ’ years, pronounce the question whether Ood exists to 
be transcendent— i.e. outside the legitimate limits of speculative 
Investigation— and all 4 proofs of tho existence of Ood,' includ- 
ing that (or which he had himself formerly claimed * geometrical 
certainty,’ mere fallacies? 

In dealing with Kant’s drastic assault on specu- 
lative natural theology in the Critique of Pure 
Henson, we may perhaps distinguish two questions 
which Kant himself naturally treated as one. It 
is one question whether Kant has proved that the 
demonstration of theism is impossible on the 
assumption that the special doctrine of his Critique 
as to the limits of human knowledge is true, but 
quite another question whether that doctrine is 
true, and consequently whether Kant has proved 
tho fallaciousness of natural theology uncondition- 
ally. The first of these two questions no doubt 
permits of only one answer. Kant is clearly right 
when he asserts that all existential propositions 
are synthetic, at any rate (to repeat the distinction 
of St. Thomas to which Kant himself pays no 
regard) quoad nos . And it follows at once from 
this single consideration that, if, as the Critique 
maintains, the synthesis in a synthetical proposi- 
tion must always in the end oe effected by an 

i 4 Gommercium itaque omnium robstantlarum univend set 
externa stabllltum per cauaam omnium oommunem ’ (ib. p. 22). 

* PhUo, In Hume, it will be remembered, had at least 
suggested that this need not be the oase ; the material world 
may be its own explanation. 


application of formal 1 categories of the under- 
standing’ to a material supplied in sensation or 
sensuous imagination, no synthetical proposition 
(and, by consequence, no existential proposition) 
can be affirmed of a subject which is puroly 
‘ intelligible,’ a rvqrbv. And Kant expressly makes 
this a main point in his criticism of the ontological 
proof. Unfortunately, however, this doctrine, if 
carried out to its full logical consequences, would 
lead to a result which Kant would nave been the 
first to reject. For it follows that there can be no 
such sciences as pure arithmetic and pure geometry. 
The subjects about which synthetical propositions 
are asserted in these sciences are one and all 
Objekte des reinen Denkens no less than the ens 
necessarium or the ens realissimum of speculative 
theology. No element whatever supplied by sense 
enters into the mathematician’s concept of a circle, 
a parabola, an integer, or a real number. Kant 
overlooks this all-important point because he 
assumes throughout his whole reasoning that, 
before I can demonstrate a proposition in geometry, 
I must draw the figure, and similarly that, before 
I can say what tho sum of two integers is, I must 
count the units of which he supposes the integers 
to consist. The erroneous character of this view 
has been sufficiently demonstrated by the sub- 
sequent history of mathematical scionce, but ought 
to have been clear to Kant himself. Even if all 
geometry, as he tacitly assumes, were metrical 
geometry, he ought to nave seen that Descartes' 
invention of co-ordinates had already made the 
drawing of figures in principle superfluous in 
geometrical science. His conception of arithmetic 
is even more superficial-in fact, on a level witli 
Aristotle’s. As Couturat has correctly observed, 
Kant’s examples are all drawn from the demonstra- 
tion of singular propositions (such as 7 + 5=12). 
If he hod asked himself how any general truth in 
the theory of numbers is proved (how, e.g., we 
prove Fermat's theorem), lie would have seen at 
once the inadequacy of his own theories. Indeed, 
mere consideration of a singular proposition which 
does not relate to integers (e.g., the proposition 
2 a 5 + 3*6=6*16) might have taught him that 
arithmetic is not the same thing as counting, and 
even suggested to him that an integer is not a 
‘ collection of units. 1 

With the discrediting of Kant’s 4 Transcendental Aesthetio* 
and the section of the 4 Transcendental Dialectic ' containing the 
famous antinomies, which may now be fairly regarded as a 
fait aeeompli , our task becomes the comparatively simple one 
of considering; whether natural theology docs or does not Involve 
(as Kant alleges that it dous) an illegitimate use of the principles 
of pure logic. From Kant's point of view, to be sure, it does. 
But this is just because Kant assumes that the only legitimate 
use of logical principles is their employment to order a material 
given by sense. If the doctrine of his 'Aesthetio* is rejected, 
and with it that part of the ‘ Dialectic ’ in which he absurdly 
tries to show that the mathematical doctrine of infinite series 
leads to antinomies, 1 it is no longer obvious that what Kant 
calls a transcendent employment of the principles of logic— i.e. 
their employment independently of application to 4 the mani- 
fold 4 of sense— need be Illegitimate. In fact, it is not dear that 
the whole of the general theory of arithmetic is not just such 
an employment of logical principles os 'constitutive of a 
Denkobjekte.’ (It is oertoinly so if, as is probably the cose, the 
series of natural integers can be defined wholly in terms of the 
primitive lndefinablee of logio.) One Kantian paralogism, in 
partioular, may be notloed here, oe it plays a prominent part 
in the assault on the theistie arguments. Kant complains that 
all the arguments for the ' necessary being* based on the causal 
principle depend on employing this principle, which is a mere 
rule for ordering the appearances of the sensible world, and 
has no meaning apart from these appearances, as a means 
of transoending the world of sense.* It might be a euffldent 
retort that the one form of causality with which we are 
intimately acquainted is our own volitional activity. In this 
activity, whioh is at once efficient and Intentional causality, 
what are connected as cause and effect are not an earlier and 
a later event in the ' world of sensible appearanoes,' but the 
seif, whioh does no t belong to that 'world* at all, and a n event 

1 On the absurdity of all this see, in particular, the crushing 
exposure of Couturat, De Plnfini mathSmatique, Paris, 1890, 
bk. !v. oh. 4. 

* Kritik der reinen VemwsJV, Riga, 1787, p. 687. 
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which does belong to It Kent ooold not deny the causal 
relation between the rational self end events In the Sinnontoelt 
without ruining the (oundetiona of his own ethios, but the 
edmiiaion of euoh causality ought to debar him from attacking 
natural theology on the ground that it * uses the principle of 
causality as a means to transcend the world of the senses. 7 He 
only escapes open self-contradiction by hie monstrous theory, 
which is not likely to find a defender at the present day, that 
the self with which we are acquainted is not tne real self at all, 
but a phenomenal self apprehended by an inner sense. From 
the point of view of logic, the criticism is equivalent to a re- 
fusal to admit the validity of any logical inference from the 
terms of a series to a limit which is not itself a term of the 
series. It Is not in Itself any more absurd to hold that examina- 
tion of the things and events of the Sinnenwelt in the light of 
the causal principle reveals their dependence on something 
which does not belong to that world than it is to hold that a 
series of which every term is a rational fraction can bo shown 
to have a limit which is not a rational fraction. (This is, $.g. f 
the case when we represent a surd 1 square root a as a recurrent 
continued fraction. Each of the 1 oonvergents * is a rational 
fraction, but the limit of the series Is not.) The general 
argument is thus Invalid. No a priori reason can be given why 
the causal principle should not enable us to transoend the world 
of sense, and the only real question which remains is whether 
the particular arguments of thetsts will stand sorutiny on their 
merits. There Is no general logloal presumption against them 
of the kind Kant imagines. 

We are thus brought to the consideration of the 
force of Kant’s attack on natural theology taken 
by itself and apart from its connexion with a 
general theory or the nature of scientific know- 
ledge which is certainly erroneous. We may 
therefore confine ourselves to the sections of the 
Critique of Pure Reason which profess to make 
a complete enumeration of the possible proofs 
of the existence of God and to convict each of the 
‘proofs’ of fallacy, together with the ‘Critique 
of all Speculative Theology,’ in which Kant suras 
np his results. 1 The general line of argument is 
as follows. The scientific interpretation of facts 
consists in regarding any given actual condition 
of things as conditioned and asking for the 
antecedent facts which condition it. When they 
have been found, science once more requires an 
interpretation of them on the same lines, and so 
on in indejinitum. Every Bet of facts has thus to 
be regarded by the scientific intellect as con- 
ditioned by an antecedent state of things which 
has, in its turn, to be discovered. The scientific 
* explanation * of the world is thus a task which, 
from its nature, can nover he completed. Behind 
every set of conditions, however remote, at which 
we may arrive there is always a body of still more 
remote conditions to be discovered. (The condi- 
tions, in every case, like the facts they condition, 
are facts and processes of the Sinnenwclt.) The 
unending regress from conditioned to conditions, 
however, naturally suggests the thought that the 
process of explanation would be completed if we 
could find something ultimate, itself unconditioned 
but the condition of everything else. Thus we 
arrive at the notion of a being which ‘exists 
necessarily ’ and contains in itself the explanation 
of everything else, the one and only being which 
is not contingent (i.e. a consequence of something 
other than itself). Next, it occurs to us that, if 
there is such a ‘necessarily existing* being, it 
must, as the condition of everything else, contain 
in itself all that is truly real or positive ; what 
is real in all limited and finite things must come 
to them from it. Thus we identify the ens 
necessarium with the ens realissimum (‘ dasjenige 
was alle Rcalitat enthdlt *). Finally, since we 
ourselves, who are among the things dependent 
on thiB being, # are intelligent moral persons, we 
•personify* this being, and thus we arrive at the 
oonception of God as the Supreme Being and 
source of the world. But the whole prooess has 
no scientific worth. The inference to the existence 
of a * necessary being 1 is invalid because it employs 
the causal principle, which is really only a rule 
for the interconnexion of sensible events, as a 
1 Kritik dor reinen VemuttfP$ VP- 611-670. 


means of connecting the sensible with the in- 
telligible (a general criticism which has already 
been considered in the last paragraph) ; we have 
no positive conception whatever of the character 
of this necessary being (supposing it to exist), 
and the attempt to find one by identifying it with 
the 1 most real being ’ will not stand examination, 
Bince it is logically possible that there might be 
a plurality of ' necessary ’ beings, each imperfect 
and finite (one may illustrate by the theory that 
‘ultimate reality’ is a ‘society’ of unoriginate 
* persons ’ without any Creator) ; and the attempt 
to prove the existence of a single * most real being ’ 
directly is a pure sophism. The conclusion then 
is that, though speculation may suggest to us the 
possibility that God (conceived after the fashion 
of the Noo-Platonio ‘One’) iB the source of the 
world, it can do no more. It cannot oven prove 
that the possibility is more than ‘logical’; i.e., 
speculation may convince ns that there is no 
internal contradiction in the notion of Buch a 
being; it cannot show that God is a ‘real’ 
possibility— t.s., that there is no incompatibility 
oetween the existence of God and the actual facts 
of the world of experience, if we knew them all 
instead of being aware of a mere fragment of 
them. The whole value of speculative theism 
is to suggest thiB mere possibility, to warn us 
that we are not speculatively justified in regard- 
ing the sensible world as underived, hub must 
keep an open mind. If, however, apart from all 
speculative philosophy, there are practical grounds 
for believing in God— if the reality of absolute 
moral obligation can only he made intelligible 
by appeal to our dependence on God— then, for 
practical purposes, tne open possibility is con- 
verted into a moral certainty. Kant means, as 
he explains, 1 that, in shaping the conduct of our 
lives, 1 1 faut parier. We must act either on the 
assumption that moral obligation is absolute or 
on the assumption that it is not ; there is no third 
course. But all moral obligation, as is shown at 
length in the Grundlcguna zur Metaphysik tier 
Sitten , a is absolute, and tnere is no fact more 
certain than this. Without God as ruler of the 
world, however, the system of absolute obligations 
would be a logically flawless construction (‘ in dcr 
Idee der Vernunft qanz richtig ’), but would have 
no * reality of application to ourselves, i.e . would 
be without motives.* 8 A virtuous inan is thus 
necessitated to a firm rational belief in theism, 
but that which makes the necessity is not the 
demonstrative force of the theistic arguments 
(which in fact is zero), but the virtuous man’s 
immediate conviction of the absoluteness of moral 
obligations. This is what Kant meant when he 
described himself as abolishing knowledge to make 
room for faith. 4 If our unfavourable judgment 
on the ‘Transcendental Aesthetic’ is justified, 
we plainly cannot concede to Kant that all 
speculative theism must be baseless. The theistic 
arguments must be scrutinized on their merits, 
not condemned en bloc like the generals at 
Arginusae. With his usual love for formal 
schematism Kant urges that there can be throe 
and only three ways of trying to prove the 
existence of the Supreme. We may attempt to 


i Kritik dor reinen Vernunft*, p. 616. 8 Riga, 1788. 

* Kritik dor reinen Vernunft p. 617. 

4 He must not be understood in a pragmatist sense. He did 
not mean that the existence of God is a speculation which a 
man may accept or decline ‘at his own risk.' may adopt 
* because up to the present it works,' or because inferences can 
be drawn from it which gratify the bollever. The faith of 
which be speaks has Its foundation in the conviction that the 
law ol duty is absolute, and this proposition is admitted by 
the good man not as an * hypothesis Kiiptad at his own risk 
to set whether it works/ or because he chooses to aoeept it. 
but because, being a good man, he sees it to be true end 
oertain. 
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prove the existence of the ‘most real being 
entirely a priori (».«. without the use of any 
'truth of /act 1 as a premiss) by arguing that 
existence is included m its very nature— the 
ontological proof ; we may, departing from the 
strictly a priori method, employ the single truth 
of fact, ‘ something exists/ as one of our premisses, 
and then argue to the conclusion that a ‘ necessary 
being* exists— the cosmological proof; we may 
include among our premisses specific assertions 
about the character of the ‘ something that exists ’ ; 

we may argue from the marks of intelligent 
and benevolent design in the actual world 
to intelligence and benevolence in its source— 
the physico-tlieological proof. Each of these 
proofs is now to be shown unsatisfactory. The 
first is a pure verbal sophism and the second no 
better, and, as proofs of the existence of God, 
both the second and third have to be eked out by 
a silent combination with the first. 


The refutation of the 'ontological’ proof is one of the best- 
known passages of the Critique of Pure Reason. Kant speakB 
of the argument as the ' ontological for Cartesian) proof/ He 
examines it only in the form in which it been revived by 
Descartes, and was apparently not acquainted with its earlier 
history. His objection, put briefly, is simply this, that the 
proposition ' God exists ’ can only be got out of the concept of 
1 God > if existence has already been included in that concept. 
If I define God as a 1 really existing X,' of oourse I can make 
the true proposition, 4 If there is such a being as the God thus 
defined, then that being exists.’ But I am not entitled to 
assert that there is such a being, and consequently not 
entitled to assert the consequent of the foregoing hypothetical 
proposition ('God exists') categorically. In fact existence is 
not a real predicate. The concept 'a hundred dollars’ has 
precisely the same content whether the hundred dollars aotually 
exist in my pocket or not. 'Our concept of an object may 
contain what and as much as you please, still we must go 
outside it to impart existence to the object.' 1 Hence the 
ontological proof is not really a proof of anything. 'The Idea 
of a Supreme Being is in many respects a most useful Idea, 
but JuBt because it is merely an Idea it is wholly incapable of 
extending our knowledge of what exists by means of itself 
alone/ * Since Hegel undertook to rehabilitate the argument, 
it has been fashionable to retort on Kant that, though it may 
be true that the real existence of a sum of a hundred dollars 
cannot be inferred from analysis of the corresponding concept, 
the asse is wholly altered when we come to deal with tne unique 
and exalted concept of the Supreme Being. The present 
writer does not feel that Hegel’s witticisms on this point are 
any answer to Kant's criticism. Kant is certainly right in 
saying that mere success in defining a ooncept without oon- 
tradiotion does not in general warrant our asserting that the 
ooncept has an ' extension.' The logical investigations which 
have issued In the creation of the modern ' exact ' or ' symbolic ' 
logio of Frege, Peano, and Bussell have made this point even 
dearer than it oould have been to the first readers of ths 


Critique . If it is immediately evident that there is a member 
of tbe unit-class of which 'supreme being' is the class-name, 
there is neither room nor need for proof. If this la not 
immediately evident, proof is wanted. In general it cannot 
be inferred from the definition of a class that the olass has 
members. It the class 'supreme being' or 'most real being' 
is an exception, we require proof that it is an exception to the 
rule, and neither Hegel nor any one else has ever offered 
anything in the way of proof. Thus, as against Descartes, 
Kant’s argument Is, in the present writer's opinion, decisive. 
Nor does he see that the original Anselmian proof fares any 
better. It is not directly touched by Kant's denial that 
existence is a predicate, since Anselm does not rest his case on 
the assertion that existence 1s a predicate. But Kant's counter- 
argument can equally be stated without raising this question. 
Whether existence Is a predicate or not, It is equally true that 
we are not entitled to inter from the hypothetical proposition. 
' If there is a God, that God is an existent, 1 the categorical 
proposition, 'God is an existent'; and this Is what Anselm 
tries to do. He is really committed, as every defender of the 
ontologiial line of argument must be, to the attempt to prove 
that it is Irrational to suppose that there might have existed 
nothing at all. In point ox fact most of those who have tried 
to turn the edge of Kant's criticism have not attempted so 
desperate a task. They have oonsoiously or unconsciously 
assumed ae a premiss the proposition that something exists, 
and have been content to argue that, since something exists, 
God exists also. In doing this they tacitly admit the truth 
of the contention of Kant and St Thomas that no purely 
a priori proof of theism is possible. 

Kant's attack on the cosmological proof is more elaborate 
and. in the present writer's opinion, lass successful. The re- 
jection of the ontological proof dose not depend In the least on 
the acceptance of the peculiar theory of knowledge expounded 
in the Critique. The proof had Seen rightly treated os a 
sophism in all the priorities! essays In which Kant deals with 


the foundations of natural theology. The oase of the cosmo- 
logical argument is different: Kant's own preoritical proof, 
based on tne need for an actual ground of real possibility, was 
Itself a form of the cosmological proof, and Is thus among the 
inferences now rejected as illegitimate. We may therefore | 
expect to find that the rejection of this type of argument doee 
depend on the epeolal critical theory of the limits of human 
knowledge, and is thus only valid on the hypothesis that ths < 
doctrines of the Critique are aocepted. The typical form of the 
proof os stated in the Critique tor examination is this: (a) If 
anything exists, an absolutely necessary being exists ; but at 
least out thing (vis. myself) exists ; ergo an absolutely necessary 
being exists ; (6) a necessary being must be completely deter- 
mined by its concept ; tbe only ooneept which thus completely 
determines an objeot is the concept of the ens realissimum ; 
ergo the concept of the ens realissimum is the only one by 
means of whlon a necessary being o&n be t* ought ; i.e. a 
Supreme Being necessarily exists. The argument thus consists 
of two stages : first, the proof that, beaause at least one thing 
exists, a necessary being exists, and, seoond, the proof that a 
necessary being can only be the Supreme Being. 

Kant denounces this ooemoiogical argument with speoial 
vehemence, as was only natural in one who had until his late 
middle age built on it with perfect confidence and then come 
to distrust it. His tone in criticising it is not unlike that of a 
rather unscrupulous attorney determined to secure a verdict 
against the accused party by fair means or foul. He begins by a 
charge of general fraudulcnce. The cosmological proof professes 
to appeal to experience, but it is really only the old discredited 
ontological argument dishonestly disguised. For it only uses 
the appeal to experience to establish the result: 'There Is a 
being which exists necessarily.' When wo ask what this being 
is, we are referred bank to the ens realissimum as the only 
thing which meets the requirements of the case. Therefore 
'it is only the ontological proof from mere concepts which 
contains the force of the demonstration and the alleged ex- 
perience Is wholly superfluous.’ 1 

The complaint is surely unfair. The objection to the onto- 
logical argument did not lie in the concept of the ens realissi- 
mum, but merely in the absence of an existential premiss. It, 
thon, tbe new argument supplies the missing existential pre- 
miss, it is no objection to it to say that the necessary being of 
which it speaks turns out to be the ens realissimum. The 
only legitimate objection would be that the argument does not 
actually supply such an existential premiss as is really needed. 
This is what Kant next proceeds to urge.2 He complains that 
it ought to be shown that the necessary being is the ens realign* 
mum. To prove this, we require to establish two propositions, 
of which one is ths simple converse of the other : (a) every 
necessary being is an ens realissimum, ( b ) every ens realissimum 
is a necessary being. But this seoond proposition is 'deter- 
mined merely by a priori concepts,' and therefore • the mere 
concept of the most real being' must be the ground for ascrib- 
ing to it necessary existence. Thus we commit the fallacy of 
the ontological proof, the establishment of a proposition by 
mere analysis of concepts. This criticism seems wholly verfehtt. 
The real objection to tne ontological proof was that it aimed at 


(or the) ens realissimum , it is ens necessarium or the simple 
converse, ' If anything is ens necessarium , it is also ens real- 
issimum. 1 Roth these propositions are Implications, not asser- 
tions of existencs ; the existential import is brought into the 
cosmological argument entirely by the preceding proof, or 
attempted proof, that, if anything exists (as we know to be 
the case), a neoessary being exists. Kant la entitled to contend 
that this has not been proved ; he is entitled to contend that 
the equivalence of ens necessarium and ens realissimum has 
not been made out. He is not entitled to treat the foot that 
the equivalence is an equivalence of oonoepts as proof of this 
seoond charge. Up to this point he is merely following the 
recommendation to give a dog a bad name and trust to its 
hanging him. We now come to the really relevant part of his 
onslaught. This oonsists of the following allegations : (1) the 
inference from tbe contingent to its cause has a meaning only 
in the sensible world, but the principle of causality is usod in 
this proof to transcend the sensible world ; (2) the argument 
from the Impossibility of an Infinite series of causes in the 
sensible world to a first cause Is illegitimate ; (8) the very 
notion of neoessity presupposes conditions upon whioh the 
necessity in question depends, and it Is therefore impermissible 
to cut snort the regress from proximate to more ultimate con- 
ditions by the really empty concept of an unconditioned neces- 
sity ; (4) the proof oonfuses the mere logloal possibility of a 
concept (absenoe of internal contradiction) with its transcen- 
dental possibility, which 'requires a principle establishing the 
possibility of performing such a synthesis/ but this latter can 
only be established 'in the field of possible experiences/ All 
these objections art valid only on tbe hypothesis that the 
Kantian theories about the limits of soientfilo knowledge are 
true, and it has already been contended that this hypothesis 
(Involving, as it does, the acceptance of the 'Transcendental 
Asflthetlc and the consequent recognition of the antlnomiee of 
the ‘Transcendental Dialectic' as inevitable) is certainly 
In particular, It may be replied to (1) that all use of the 
principle of oausality Involves transcending the sensible world ; 
consistent phenomenalism, as the work of each writers ae Haoh, 
Pearson, Avenarius, abundantly shows, is bound to eliminate 


1 Kritik dor rtinsn Vemunft >, p. 029. » /ft. l Krittk i dsr reinen Vernunft*, p. 68ft. * /ft. p. 686. 
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the category of causality from science ; to (2) that the 1 cosmo- 
logical argument ' is not au argument from the impossibility of 
an Infinite series of events at all. In fact it has boen often 
maintained by thinkers who, like Aristotle, deny that the series 
of events has a first term, or, like 86. Thomas, hold that it can 
only be known by revelation whether the series has a first term 
or not The real bearing of the argument cannot be seen at all, 
so long as we think of causality, as Kant does throughout the 
Critique, as a mere rule of uniform connexion between earlier 
end later events. Its real foundation is in the conception of 
efficient causality (activity or agency). The point of tne argu- 
ment Is that, If there is not a First Mover or First Agent (or 
Covers* or * agents' in the plural, os the case may be), the 
whole history of the world is a mere accident. Things are what 
they are because there * happen to be ’ such and such agents, 
ana the reason why there are Just these agents and no others 
is that there 4 happen to be 4 (or 4 to have been ’) certain other* 
by wliioh the set first mentioned have been produced, and so 
on in indefinitum. This means that there might just as well 
have been no world at all, or one quite different from that 
which there is. An ultimate pluralistic realism, no doubt, 
might maintain this thesis, and we shall have to face it in the 
sequel. But it is an ignoratio elenehi to dofund it by assuming 
phenomenalism pin* an erroneous theory of the mathematical 
meaning of infinite series. The phenomenalism Is further In 
flat contradiction with the presuppositions of Kantian ethics, 
for which it is indispensable that every human self shall be a 
'first cause’ of its own morally and legally imputable acts. 
If 'first cause 4 really means nothing intelligible, Kant's 
practical philosophy is no better than an idle sporting with 
insignificant words. One must add that the full force of the 
cosmological argument is only seen when it is combined with 
the argument from intentional causality. If the historical 
world-process has a meaning of any kind, whether Its meaning 
lies In tho direction of events towards an end or result or in 
their internal, quasi-aesthetlo harmony, the explanation of it 
cannot, in the end, be merely that the constituents of the 
universe happun to be what they are. An ultimate plural- 
ism must, to be consistent, deny that there is any meaning 
at all in the world-process. But, again, the Kantian pheno- 
menalism affords rio valid reason for entertaining this view. 
As to tho lost point, it does depend on the special principles of 
the critical philosophy, and, in particular, on the theory that 
an appeal to the senses lice at the root of all valid synthetic 
propositions. As has already been remarked, this theory is 
sufficiently disposed of by tho simple consideration that every 
proposition in the theory of numbers la synthetic in Kant's 
sense of the word. In the prosent writer’s opinion, then, 
Kant’s attack on the cosmological argument (which he himself 
clearly regards os the oentral feature of his general assault on 
speculative theism) is a complete failure. Me proves neither that 
the argument from tho faot of existence to the existence of a 
4 necessary being * is fallacious nor that there is any sophism in 
the reasoning by which he himself had formerly established the 
equivalence of tho 4 necessary being* with the perfect or ‘most 
real ’ being. This does not, of itself, prove that the cosmological 
argument is valid, but it does prove, if the remarks just made 
are in principle sound, that Kant’s objections to the argument 
are unfounded. Kven the complaint that we have no positive 
conception of either ‘necessary* or ‘most real’ being only 
amounts to the true assertion that we do not know what it would 
lie like to be God— a proposition which no reasonable thetit. 
least of all an orthodox Christian theologian, need lie concerned 
to deny. For the matter of that, I do not know what it would 
l>e like to be my cat, but that is surely an insufficient reason for 
denying the existence of my cat’s mind. 

Kant s treatment of the argument from intentional causality 
— the physico- theological proof, as he colls it— may be summar- 
ised more briefly. This argument, which he reduces to the 
argument from design, he regards with great respect as the 
most anciont, most obvious, and soundest of all. He assumes 
it as an undoubted fact that nature, so far os we know it, 
exhibits all the marks of intelligent purpose, and admits iliat it 
is correct to argue from such marks to a designing intelligence. 
It does not occur to him to explain away the appearances of 
ordor And purpose as merely apparent or as the results of any- 
thing in the nature of a struggle for existence. lie is content 
to call attention to the limitations ini) tosod on the argument by 
the imperfection of our knowledge of nature. It Is only a part 
of nature with which w* are acquainted, and any inference 
from the orderliness and purposiveness of that part to thorough- 
going order and purpose io nature everywhere has at best a 
degree of probability which falls short of certainty. Wo cannot 
therefore be sure even of the unity of the designing intelligence, 
since we do not know that, if all the empirical facta were before 
ns, they would Bhow absolute singleness of design. Even if wo 
knew all the empirical foots, ana knew that they all showed 
perfect unity of purpose, we oould only infer that the Intelli- 
gence which designed the natural order was very wise, very 
good, very powerful. We oould not argue from any knowledge 
of empirical facts to infinite wisdom, etc. In particular, we 
only detect intelligence in the arrangement of the 4 stuff * of the 
world, and thus, even If we knew all the facts, we could not use 
them as a proof of the existence of the Supreme Being, but at 
most as a proof of the existence of a demiurge or 4 architect of 
the universe.’ Thus, if a theologian appears to demonstrate 
the existence of God by the appeal to design in nature, it Is 
only because he is illegitimately supplementing his reasoning 
by a concealed appeal to the ontological argument. In these 
criticisms, in which Kant is manifestly Justified, he Is, of oourse, 
urging considerations with which Hume had already made 


Philo confront Cleanthas. It Is abundantly manifest that no 
empirical reasoning can establish the existence of a Supreme 
Being. Kant’s final result, stated with his usual love for 
pedantic formal distinctions, is given In the section of the 
Critique which bears ths special title 4 Critique of all Theology 
based on Speculative Principles of Reason.’ Theology, we are 
told, may be based on revelation or on mere reason. Rational 
theology, again, may think of Its object (God) either as ens 
reulixtimum without further specification or with a further 
determination as tho Supreme Intelligence. The first is tran- 
scendental theology, and its supporters may be called deists ; the 
second is natural theology and is the doctrine of the theist. 
Natural theology, once more, may conoeive God as the source 
of the order that actually exists (the natural order) or as the 
source of an order that ought to exist (moral order). It is only 
consideration of the latter that really gives us a right to postu- 
late the existence of a Supreme Being; speculative theology, 
which attempts to establish the existence of God as required to 
explain ths onier of nature. Is, os we have seen, condemned to 
failure, because it seeks to prove the reality of a being which 
cannot be an object of possible experience. Its value is simply 
that it shows us that there Is no logical impossibility inherent 
in tho notion of a Supreme Being. Thus it forbids us to assert 
that we know that there Is no God, or that, if there is, He is 
not an intelligent being or is imperfect and limited like ourselves 
(it saves us from dogmatic atheism, deism, and anthro)>oinorph- 
ism), and thus leaves us free to maintain the existence of a 
supreme spiritual principle, if the moral order proves to be 
unintelligible apart from the postulate that such a principle 
exists. For the present it may suffice to make two observations 
on this. The denial that God is an object of possible experience 
depends, of oourse, on taking a specific view of what is meant 
by experience. If It is indispensable to an experience that It 
should have an object into which sense-data outer os con- 
stituents (and this is what Kant always assumes), manifestly 
God cannot be experienced. But it may he observed that it is 
no ground of objection to speculative theology in particular to 
say that it claims to give us knowledge about a being which is 
not an object of 4 possible experience ’ in this sense. The same 
thing Is equally true of arithmetic or any other port of pure 
mathematics. The integers, e.a., are not objects of experience 
in this sense ; still less would it be possible to maintain that, 
wlion one utters the well-known proposition, 4 Kvery integer 
can be represented as the sum of four squares, of which— except 
in the case of the integer 0 — one at least is not 0,’ one is not 
transcending possible experience. It would be quite impossible 
to verify the proposition by examining its validity for each suc- 
cessive Integer (since there is an infinite number of them). 
Wherever I make a statement about a class with an infinity of 
members, I am dealing with an object which is not, in Kant’s 
sense of the words, an 4 object of a possible experience.’ His 
doctrine reposes on the theory of his 4 Aesthetic ’ that, in the 
case of arithmetical propositions, l can Justify such an assertion 
by counting. But, though 1 could, e.g., prove the proposition 
quoted to hold good for a few caseM by actual counting, I mani- 
festly cuimot verify it or any other general proposition of Llie 
science by this method of appealing to intuition. Again, we 
inay fairly ask why experience should be assumed to be con- 
cerned only with objects which fall under the 4 forms of In- 
tuition.* Why are the saint’s moments of vision to bo trout the 
outset excluded from experience? If they are included, the 
statement that God Is not an object of ivwsible experience 
at once becomes questionable. It is a standing defect of the 
Critique that the concept of experience itself has never been 
subjected by Kant to careful and searching criticism. The 
second observation which naturally suggests itself Is that the 
sharp opposition between speculation and practice might prove 
on a closer examination to be misleading. All that Kant can 
claim to have shown, even if every one of his charges against 
natural theology could be sustained, is that the facts of physical 
nature do not warrant the theistio hypothesis. But it is surely 
as much part of the task of u speculative philosophy to explain 
Lho facts of the moral as it is to explain the facts of the physical 
order. The absoluteness of moral obligations Is a (act of the 
moral order, and, if this fact is only intelligible from the theistic 
standpoint, then it may fairly he said that speculative philosophy 
is committed to theism. This was, indeed, Kant’s own con- 
viction, and his hard and fast severance between speculation 
and practice does less than Justice to the view he intends to 
maintain. It gives rise to the misleading suggestion that he 
regards theism as a doctrine which is doubtfully true but had 
better be taught to the proletariat with a view to keeping 
them out of mischief and making them conveniently submissive 
to their 'betters.’ This was not in the least what Kant meant, 
but Ids unfortunate verbal distinction between theory ana 
praetloe Is what gave oolour to the Jest of Heine that after 
abolishing God in the first Critique Kant revived Him In the 
second in the interest of his old butler’s morals, as well ss to 
the strange view of Bernard Bosanquet 1 that Kant’s theism is 
an 4 unessential survival.* 

It would be wholly unjust to Kant to confine 
our attention to the destructive side of his treat- 
ment of philosophio theism ; even more important 
is his positive teaching, which will be found most 
fully expressed in the Kritik tier praktiechen 
Vemunft .* If Kant’s object was to destroy the 


i 
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*B$ay§ and Add route*, London, 1889, p. 129. 
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old speculative natural theology, it is even more 
his purpose to replace it by a positive moral 
theology, and it is probably true to say that it is 
primarily due to his influence that in our own time 
it is mainly upon the moral argument that popular 
theistic philosophy continues to base itself. As 
the Kantian moral theology has often been very 
imperfeotly understood by its oritics, it is necessary 
to state Kant’s real position rather carefully, in 
order to put in the clearest light the differences 
between Kant and those who hold that the exist- 
ence of God remains after all a 'pious opinion, * 
suggested but not established by the facts of the 
moral life, or those who hold that it is a doctrine 
recommended mainly by its comforting character. 
To appreciate the strength of K&nt’s position, it 
is necessary to understand that theism is not in 
any sense an arbitrary hypothesis tacked on to 
a system of ethics, or, as Bosanquet calls it, a 
'survival’ of belated superstition, but a logically 
necessary part of 'practical’ philosophy. The 
argument starts from premisses which are taken as 
once for all established in the Grundlcgung zur 
Mctaphysik der Sitten and the Analytic of Practi- 
cal Jlcason. 1 These premisses are os follows. 
The object which all moral action has in view is 
the realization of the highest or complete good. 
The complete good means a state of things in which 
the reasonable will finds full and complete satis- 
faction. Such a state of things implies two con- 
stituents : virtue (a right state of the will itself), 
and happiness (by which Kant means, as he says, 
a condition of things in complete accord with the 
rational will, i.e. the successful domination of 
rational will in the universe). If only the first 
constituent were real, i.e., if the will of every 
rational being were morally wholly good, this 
would not of itself be enough to satisfy the demands 
of the rational will itself. We should not think a 
universe satisfactory or rational if it consisted of 
beings of perfect morality whose volitions were 
always defeated and disappointed by the course of 
things. The only condition of things which would 
satisfy our rational demand for the triumph of the 
virtuous will would he one in which every rational 
being should be happy [i.e. should find his volition 
effective), in proportion to the moral goodness of 
his will. The highest good — the object of the 
moral will— is thus a union of virtue with happi- 
ness, but a union in which the inner virtue of the 
agent is the condition and cause of his happiness. 1 
So the highest good means a condition of existence 
in which a rational being iB (a) deserving of happi- 
ness, deserving that his ‘ will be done, as in heaven 
so in earth,’ 1 and (6) has the happiness which he 
deserves as a consequence of his deserving it. 
(More briefly, the highest good is that the actual 
order of tilings should be a moral order.) But — 
and here comes in the antinomy whioh Kant thinks 
indispensable in a Critique — the principle, as dis- 

l That the Critique of Practical Beaton should bo divided, 
like the Critique of Pure Reaeon , into an ' Analytic ’ and a 
1 Dialectic’— of course there can be no ' Aesthetic’ in this case 
—and that the * Dialectic ’ must have its antinomy is a pure 
piece of pedantic formalism which Kant would have done well 
to dispense with. 

1 The words of this statement are not precisely those of Kant, 
but have been chosen to express os briefly and unteohnioally as 
possible the substance of fils thought. It should be carefully 
observed that the oentral thought is not egoistic. Kant's poln t 
Is that the 'ideal spectator,* apart from any consideration of his 
own happiness, would judge unfavourably of a world in whioh 
the will of the truly virtuous man was constantly thwarted by 
the 'foros of clroumstanoes.’ My own happiness, as he is 
careful to state, only comes Into ths consideration in so far os I 
am one among ths many rational and responsible beings In the 
universe. Nor Is happiness understood in a merely hedonistic 
way. It Is the condition in which things happen ' aocording to 
our will in which the rational will is really effectual. 

s in fact, though Kant would have been horrified by so 
* fanatical' a phraos. hs Is at bottom quite agreed with 
' Dionysius' that ' deification ' (Mmertt) Is the ultimate goal of 
the moral life. 


tingnished from the object, of the virtuous will is 
always to act from reverence for the unconditional 
obligatoriness of the moral law 9 without any con- 
sideration of the results of our conduct. We 
must, as moral beings, will the highest good, yet 
we must also, as moral beings, will to do right for 
its own sake, without even asking the question 
whether our right actions will result in bringing 
about this good or not. We cannot escape from 
this antinomy, as Kant holds we can from those 
of speculative reason, by dismissing it as illusory. 
For we are under absolute obligation to be virtuous, 
and we cannot be really virtuous without desiring 
the highest good, nor yet can we be really virtuous 
if we allow this desire to affect our will to do right 
because it is right, regardless of consequences. 
Thus, if morality is to be more than an empty 
dream, the union of virtue and happiness must be 
realized, though we must not set ourselves to realize 
it by treating virtuous action as a means to it. The 
realization of the union must be brought about for 
us, not by us. Now, experience shows abundantly 
that in the empirically known system of nature 
there is no dependence of happiness on virtue. 
The most virtuous man is not regularly the man 
whose will is actually done ' in earth,’ nor the man 
whose will is done the man whose volitions are 
morally purest The union must therefore be 
effected for us by a supreme power, not our own, 
in the 'intelligible world* which disposes the 
course of events so that, if we could see the whole 
infinite series at once, we should see that every 
man is happy in proportion to the degree in which 
he deserves to be happy. Further, since morality 
demands not merely that the virtuous shall be 
happy but that the happiness shall lie a consequence 
of their virtue, we could not regard the union of 
virtue and happiness as effected by a mere blind 
' natural tendency ’ in things. The virtuous man’s 
virtue must be tne motive of the disposing power 
to make him happy— i.e., this disposing power 
must be thought of as an intelligent and absolutely 
holy will. Thus i t becomes a postulate of moral i ty 
that there is an absolutely wise and holy Supreme 
Being. We have already seen that the speculative 
use of reason in finding an explanation for natural 
events themselves suggested the hypothesis that 
there is a Supreme Being, though all our attempts 
to demonstrate the truth of this hypothesis proved 
to rest on fallacy. The consideration of the pre- 
suppositions of morality now shows us that, unless 
there is to be a hopeless conflict between our con- 
ception of the highest good and the first principle 
of duty, such a Supreme Being must really exist 
and, what is more, must be spiritual. Practical 
reason then does not introduce us to any new 
idea ; if it did, there might be on insoluble con- 
flict between its suggestions and the results of 
speculative criticism. It only gives us the right to 
affirm as a reality what speculative reason itself 
unavoidably suggests as a possibility,’ the complete 
dependence^ the world^on a Supreme^ Beinjg and 

so far as to say that it combines perfect wisdom^ 
holiness, and power. Beyond this moral theology 
oannot go. it tells us what God must be if tne 
world is to have moral order, and it tells us noth- 
ing more. Kant pushes this consideration so far 
that he is not content to say with the Neo- 
Platonists and scholastics that we do not know 
God secundum essentiam warn. Recurring to his 
view that an object of possible experience must 
have sensuous constituents (must be given in 
intuition), he in effect denies that we have any 
experience of God at all. ‘ Mystics ’ profess to 
experience the divine, but for that very reason 
Kant sets them down summarily as * fanatics 9 who 
must not be allowed a hearing. 
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The value of Kant’s moral argument for theism 
seems quite independent of our judgment of the 
eritical philosophy as a whole. The phenomenal- 
ism which is the weakest point of the system only 
affects Kant's unfavourable estimate of specific 
religious experience. It might, indeed, be said 
with an appearance of plausibility that God as the 
source of the subordination of nature to the moral 
order is only brought in to solve a difficulty which 
Kant has created for himself by the abstract for- 
malism of his ethics. No Kantian doctrine has 
come in for more unsparing reprobation than the 
famous theory that the moral worth of an act 
depends upon its being done from mere reverence 
for universal law as such, and is destroyed if any 
desire for a specific result influences tne agent's 
motives. But, apart from this untenable theory, 
it may be said, there is really no antithesis 
between the supremo object of virtuous willing 
and its true principle ; the realization of the good 
is at once object and principle. And thus the 

roblem which, according to Kant, is solved for us 

y the existence of God is not a real problem at 
all. Yet such criticism surely misses the mark. 
The problem Kant has in mind still remains when 
the pure formalism of his own conception of the 
good will has been dismissed. One and the Bame 
conviction of the absoluteness of moral values, the 
right of ducaioaforj to control the world, compels us 
to pronounce the world evil and our own moral 
striving a vain show if the highest good is not 
realized or realizable, and also forbids us to aim 
directly at the realization of this highest good by 
doing moral evil that good may come out of it or 
leaving the right undone because the consequences 
of doing right are judged by us to be, in a certain 
cose, bad. it is certain that good often comes out 
of moral evil, and that moral integrity itself often 
demands action which leads to bad results which 
would not have followed if the agent had been 
less virtuous. 1 Thus, quite independently of any 
special Kantian theses m ethics, we are confronted 
by the dilemma : cither the order of things, rightly 
understood (the intelligible world), is a moral 
order and realizes the highest good or the highest 
good is not realized and ail moral effort is senseless 
and foredoomed to failure, in which case the con- 
viction of the absolute value of the good, on which 
morality is based, is a mere illusion. If this be so, 
the argument from the reality of absolute moral 
values to the all-wise, all-holy, and all-powerful 
Supremo Being, in the present writer’s judgment, 
holds, oxactly on tlie lines on which Kant has con- 
ducted it. It is precisely the same argument, 
divested of its incidental trappings of Kantian 
| critical * phraseology, which Solovyof compresses 
into a sentence when he writes : 

1 The unconditional principle of morality, logically Involvod 
in religious experience, contains the complete good (or the 
right relation of all to everything) not morely os a demand or 
an idea, but ae an actual power that can fulfil this demand and 
create the perfect moral order or Kingdom of Qod in which the 
absolute significance of every being Is realised.' > 

16. Lotze. — This article cannot undertake to 
follow the history of the treatment of theism in 
philosophy beyond Kant with any detail. To do 
so would require a substantial volume, and it 
does not seem to the present writer that anything 
which is new in principle has been added to the 
arguments for or against theism since Kant’s 
development of the moral proof in the Critique of 
Practical Reason, An exception, however, may 
be made for Lotze, more particularly on the ground 
that he has done so much, in the face of Kant’s 

i Sas ths entertaining Illustrations of thla point in V. Solovyof, 
The Justification of the Good , Eng. tr., London, 1918, pt. Hi. 
oh. fi. 

s lb. p. 180. The whole of Solovyofs book Is worth raiding 
as a corrective to Kant's thesis that philosophical theology fi 
exhausted by the one proposition that God exists. 


critical repudiation of his own earlier position, to 
vindicate the speculative argument upon which 
Kant himself relied until advanced middle ago. 1 

It may seem strange to describe Lotze as reasserting the 
particular version of the cosmological argument which Anda in 
God the necessary actual ground of possibilities, in view of the 
fact that Lotze himself, In tbe chapter on the ' Proofs of the 
Existence of God ' in the Grundeiige dor Religiomphilosophie , 
professes to have disposed of the cosmological proof in ono or 
two paragraphs of not very profound criticism. Yetan aualysis 
of his own argument will show that, though it is not quite 
identical with any former statement of the cosmological proof. 
It really follows tne general lines of Kant's pre-crltical argument 
for the * being which exists with an absolute necessity.' The 
starting-point of Lotze's train of thought was historically deter- 
mined for him by the nocoasity of taking up a definite attitude 
towards the philosophy of Herbart, ana to a lesser degree of 
Hegel: this special concern with the problem! raised In the 
metaphysics of Herbart further accounts for the very marked 
influence of Leibniz. 9 

Lotze starts with tho fact of incessant change or becoming as 
the most obvious characteristic of the empirical world. The 
great problem of ,the metaphysician is to give an intelligible 
account of the pre-conditions of this universal fact of change.* 
We oan neither dismiss change or becoming ns a mere illusion 
(rince, even if you deny all change in the objective world, the 
illusion Itself has to be regarded as a process of change in the 
Inner states of tho exlstents which we call minds or souls) nor 
resolve the history of the universe into a process of absolute 
becoming, a wholly lawless succession of disconnected states. 
This would be fatal to the possibility of all knowledge whatever. 
Change or becoming, then, is real, and it is always grounded 
change. This is shown by our success in formulating laws of 
natural processes. If we find that A is regularly, though not 
always, followed by B. we must Buppose that there Is a reason 
in tho state of things in which A was present why A should be 
replaced by B rather than by P or Q, and, if on special occa- 
sions A (which is commonly followed by B) is followed by P, 
there must again be a reason why it is, on these occasions, 
followed not by tbe usual B but by the unusual P. At tho 
stage of reflexion reached in natural science we attempt to do 
justice to this demand for an intelligible interpretation of 
change by the view that the world is mode up of a plurality of 
different ‘ things’ (A, B,C . . .), each exhibiting a succession of 
1 states 1 (fli, a a , a s . . . L, fa b 8 . . . ej, c a , c. . . .). We then say 
that the changes of state of the various things are intercon- 
nected by laws according to which a definite change of ‘state 1 
in ono thing (e.g., the occurrence of a state a in A) gives rise to 
the corresponding change in another (the occurrence of a state 
b in D). This interpretation of the facta, Lotze urges, cannot 
be final. If the universe were really a collection of independ- 
ent exlstents, or * things,* how could the occurrence of a change 
of state in one of these exlstents be conditioned by changes of 
stato In the rest? The very fact that, e.g., A only exhibits the 
ohange from state dj to state flg on the condition that certain 
definite changes occur in a number of other ‘things’ — in a 
word, the ‘ interconnexion of things in obedience to determin- 
ate laws ’—shows that the universe is not an ultima! o plurality. 
We are bound to think of it as one being of which what we 
commonly call the various 1 things ’ are partial expressions or 
activities. We must amend tho statement that the changes of 
state in a plurality of things are related according to definite 
formulae into the statement that the one and only real * thing 1 
has a determinate nature or character of its own which it 
maintains unimpaired. It is this self -maintenance of the ‘ living 
whole’— M, os Lotze symbolically calls it— that requires that 
the chango of which we spe&k as occurring in the thing A 
should be compensated in a definite way by oonneoted changes, 
which we are accustomed to refer to the other things B, C. . . . 
Strictly speaking, then, every change In any element of M is 
correlated with changes in all the rest. But some of theee 
changes may be minimal and so escape our notlco. Hence we 
are able for our human purposes to formulate laws which con- 
nect a definite change in one element with definite changes in 
a finite number of others, B, C, D, and treat all the rest of the 
elements as a remainder H, which Is Irrelevant. The world, 
then, is not a plurality but a unity-in-plurality. How the 
unity is effected is more than we can ever expect to know. We 
may say, 4 The unity is the plurality.* but we must remember 
that the 1 is’ here is a copula of which the ooncrete modality 

l Iiotise's treatment of the subject is to be found partly In his 
Metaphysik , latest ed. Leipzig, 1912, Eng. tr. 9 , 2 vole., Oxford, 
1887 : see particularly bk. i. chs. 8-7, with which may be com- 
pared the more condensed Grundziige der Metaphysik, Leipzig, 
1888. Eng. tr., Outlines of Metaphysics , Boston, U.8.A., 1886, 
particularly the chapter'd Causes and Effects '(Eng. tr.. pn. 
57-78), partly In tne Grundzilge der Religionsph ilotophui*, 
Leipzig, 1894. A longer and more popularly written exposition 
is given in Mikrokosmue fl , 8 vole., do. 1896-1009, Eng. tr.4, 
Edinburgh, 1894, bk. lx., ‘The Unity of Things. Only the 
general outline of Lotse's doctrine can be dealt with here. 

9 It must be remembered that Lotze was necessarily un- 
acquainted with Leibniz's most Important paiiers. which were 
mostly unpublished until after Lotze had arrived at his own 
fundamental doctrines ; hence his version of the earlier philo- 
sopher's thought Is not to be implicitly trusted. 

8 This was precisely the problem which had specially oooupied 
Herbart and the Herbartlans. 
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ia not folly known to us. But it la Important to be quite blear 
on one point of the first importance. The one 4 living whole ' 
Jf la not properly described aa * subject to universal laws.* 
If we think of tne world as composed of things subject to 
general laws, it is quite Impossible to give any ultimately Intel* 
tigible account of the relation between the things and the 
laws. The absolute print is not a complex of laws, but the 
concrete Jf and Its individual acts of self-expression and 
self*maintenanoe. Since we are part of the contents of Jf, we 
can oompare facts with facte, i 
and ao come to formulate \ 


Jf, the real world itself, aa 


oarry this so far as, when we have fc 
and * member of a class,' to think of 
one member of a class of worlds, and to speculate on the possi- 
bility that there might be others— 1 possible ' worlds, aa Lelbnis 
said. Then wo may be lod. as Leibniz was, Into the insoluble 
problem why Juat thia world Jf , and not a different one N % Is real. 
But thia whole way of thinking of possibilities aa metaphysically 
anterior to reality, or of the hypothetical propositions we call laws 
as anterior to the Individual facts we call the actualised cases of 
these laws, rests on Illusion. Metaphysically speaking, it Is the 
actual nature of Jf that accounts for our existenoe and our 
possession of the mental capacities which we exercise in fram- 
ing laws and hypotheses. If Jf were other than it is, Its ele- 
ments would be different, and, If we were among these elements, 
our views as to what alternatives are possible would be different 
also. It is a radical error in philosophy to confound logical 
with metaphysical priority.! 

How Jf can be the tv «al voAXi required by the theory we 
cannot say In detail. But we can see, at any rate, that Jr can- 
not be material. The only thing with which we ore acquainted 
which, even imperfectly, discharges for a part of reality the 
functions which M must discharge for the totality is the soul 
which at once has or owns a multiplicity of states or activities 
and would have no life without them, and is yet aware of its 
own unity and its distinction from each and all of these states 
and activities. We are thus driven to think of Jf in terms of 

3 >lrlt. It must be akin to the soul, but must, at the same 
tne, have all the differences from our souls whioh result from 
the consideration that it has nothing outside It, is wholly unique, 
and can meet with no resistance. We are thus lod to think of 
Jf aa an infinite spiritual and, Lotze adds, personal being, all- 
wise (because its knowledge has not to develop under diffi- 
culties and from point to point, like our own), almighty 
(because It Is the absolute print, anterior to all ‘ law ' as well as 
to all fact), and, above all, all-good (Lotze weakens his case on 
this point by a half-hearted tendency to take a hedonist view of 
good, and so to reduce perfect goodness to mere 1 benevolence ' ; 
a Platonist would have no difficulty, since the all-wise must 
have complete knowledge of the good, and to know the good is 
to act it out). Jf is also 'out of space' and 'eternal, 1 since 
geometrical and temporal relations are. and are what they are, 
as a oonsequence of Jf’a existing and being what it la. Thus 
the conception of Jf with which we began as 'the one real 
being' passes into the conception of the almighty and eternal 
God, and the dose of our historical retrospect brings us back 
very dose to the position of Neo-Platonism again. It calls for 
remark that, though Lotze’s initial aooount of Jf. taken by 
itself, would suggest a pantheistic or lmmanenoe theory, the 
doctrine, as fully worked out, is definitely tbetstio. Lotze is 
careful to guard himself, even when he says that Jf is the 
world, by adding that ' is ’ here has a unique sense whioh it has 
In no other judgment, and is consequently not the * is ' which 
occurs in an ordinary identity. Later on we find that each 
soul, being aware of Its own unity, is a real individual distinct 
from God and from every other soul, though it is from the 
creating And sustaining activity of God that the bouI derives 
this character. And mere inanimate things are held to be a 
superfluous hypothesis. There aro, according to Lotze, only 
the one living God and His acts. Some of these aots are souls 
with a real spiritual Individuality of their own. In this way, 
while avoiding the oustomary thelstio language about the fcran- 
eoendence of God. Lotze secures the same result by m ainta in - 
log not that God is immanent in the world, but that the world 
is 'immanent in God.' The limitation of real individuality to 
souls naturally reminds us of the Neo-Platonlo view that souls 
hold the lowest place In the system of 6vr«, bodies being not 
fora but yiyvfo.O'a, 'what becomes,' or ray foray, 

' Images of Jyro.' The resemblance with Neo-Platonism is even 
more marked when Lotze uses his view of Jf as the metaphysical 
print of universal laws or eternal truths as a ground for 
urging that life, truth, and goodness are not, as the Aristotelian 
phrase has it, 'naturally prior* to God; God is Himself the 
oonorete life, Truth, and Good. 

17. Logical pluralism.— The foregoing statement 
of the theistio argument as presented by Lotze 
provides an opportunity for considering the type of 
ultimate pluralism of which we have spoken as 
the most serious philosophical alternative to 
theism* This type of view is best represented in 
contemporary English philosophy bv the writings 
of G* E. Moore and Bertrand Russell, though, as 
neither of these anthors has ever directly attempted 

1 It will be (dear from these last sentenoss why the present 
writer regards Lotse’s aigumsnt for the unity-in*multftude of 
if as In principle identical with Kant's pre-critfca! argument for 
a ' necessary existent’ as the foundation of real possibility. 


the construction of a metaphysical system, we 
must be content to indicate the general view to 
which their studies in logio, ethics, and the philo- 
sophy of the exact sciences seem to point. A 
pluralism of the type in question would take issue 
with lotze over tne validity of the ground on 
which he maintains the existence of such a being 
as M. It would insist on precisely that form of 
1 dualism ’ whioh Lotze assumes to oe unthinkable 
—the ‘dualism* of actual existenoe and hypo- 
thetical universal laws. It would be maintained 
that what we aotnally find the ‘world* to consist 
of is a plurality of existing things standing in a 
complicated network of relations of all kinds with 
one another. These relations, it would be further 
said, cannot all be reduced, as Lotze assumes, to 
reciprocal causal inter-connexionB. Causal con- 
nexion is only one of the many typeB of relation ; 
there are others, such, s.g.,as the mere ‘together- 
ness ’ or ‘ comprosonee * whioh language represents 
by the word * and,* the ‘ disjunction” symbolized 
by 1 or else,* and so forth, in which causality is not 
a component at all. Relations are all ‘ universale,’ 
and no relation is an ‘ existent,' while ‘existenta* 
are all individual. We have to accept it as an 
ultimate fact which permits of no explanation that 
specific individual existents stand in certain definite 
relations to other specific individual existents. To 
ask why this is so is to ask a question quite as 
illegitimate as that which Lotze ascribes to the 
purely mechanical philosophers whom he ridicules 
for asking * how being is made.* More particularly, 
the special problem which leads Lotze to frame 
the concept of AT— the problem how a change of 
‘state* is brought about, how one thing can 
exhibit a succession of different states or first 
have a relation to a second thing and then lose 
it — would be declared illegitimate. Aooording to 
the view which has been most elaborately developed 
by Bertrand Russell, 1 the proposition that at & 
certain moment A changes its state from a, to <4, or 
changes its relation to B from R l to &, if expressed 
accurately, only means that the whole duration of 
A ' s existence can be resolved into two mutually 
exclusive classes of moments. In any moment of 
the one class A has the state a lt or stands to B 
in the relation ; at any moment of the other 
class A has the state <4, or stands to B in the 
relation R* And, further, every moment of the 
one class cu comes before any moment of the other 
class 0^ There is no moment in the whole con- 
joint class C4+C4 at whioh A has both states or 
both relations, and no moment at which it has 
neither. Thus, strictly speaking, there is no such 

f jrocess as that which Lotze calls change, and we 
ive, in foot, ‘ in a changeless world. * Fully thought 
out, this view leads to the position, adopted of 
recent years by Russell, that all existents really 
exist only at a mathematical instant What we 
commonly call one and the same thing or one and 
the same mind is an infinite succession of different 
things or minds which we mistakenly regard as 
one, Decause the thing or mind which exists at a 
moment 714 separated by a minute interval from a 
preceding moment is very much like its prede- 
cessor. Thus Lotze’s argument is invalidated by 
denying the reality of tne facts it is employed to 
make intelligible. As there are no changes, in 
the sense in which Lotze understands the word, 
there is no ground to assert the existence of M 
to account for them. All arguments for the 
reality of a * being which necessarily exists ’ are 
thus invalidated ; and it is, further, at least highly 
doubtful whether we can even form the thought of 

1 In Tht Principles 0 / Mathematics, Cambridge. 1908. The 
later work of Russel! and Whitehead, Principia Mathcmatica , 
Cambridge, 1910 and subeequent years, does not assume this 
metaphysic. 
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a 'being which oannot be conceived not to exist.’ 
Causality, as commonly understood by meta- 
physicians, likewise disappears. The causal prin- 
ciple reduces to the moaest proposition that an 
observed frequent sequence of an event of the 
class p on an event of tne class a affords ground for 
the judgment that in cases not previously observed 
an event of class p is likely to nave been preceded 
by an event of class a. How likely this conclusion is 
is then a mere problem in the mathematical theory 
of probability. Whether all events have causes or 
not remains an open question, and roust always 
remain so. It is clear that such a theory leaves 
no room for theism in philosophy. If it is really 
the last word of metaphysics, belief in God loses 
all rational foundation, though it is, to be sure, 
still possible that the belief may 1 happen 9 to be 
true. It must further be admitted that the theory 
has its strong points. It is by no means obvious 
that a philosopher is entitled to assume as axio- 
matic such a conviction about the thoroughgoing 
interconnexion of all events as Lotze makes the 
basis of his argument. In what sense or to what 
degree the ' world ’ is a unity is a question to which 
philosophy must find the answer. The intercon- 
nexion might conceivably be very much looser 
than Lotze is willing to admit. And it seems 
clear that the mathematical analysis by which the 
particular puzzle about change is eliminated is, as 
far as it goes, entirely justified . 1 Nor yet can it 
be denied that the very modest statement to 
which the principle of causality is reduced is all 
that is required at any rate for the purposes of 
natural science. 

It still, however, remains a question whether we 
could possibly be content with a logical pluralism 
of the kind just descrilied as the final answer to 
our intellectual demand for a rational explanation 
of the world. For the purposes of the present 
article it must be enough to call attention to a 
few of the considerations which suggest that such 
a theory can only be provisional. One may fairly 
doubt whether it can really be called an explana- 
tion or interpretation at all. The system of inter- 
related existents with which it presents us as the 
solution of a perennial intellectual problem seems 
to be simply the problem itself stated in an 
unusually abstract way. And it ought to be clear 
that, when it has been granted to the full that the 
special problem about the meaning of change has 
boon eliminated, there is a more fundamental 
problem which the theory has simply left out of 
account. However true it may be that ‘ we live in 
a changeless world* — u., that there never is a 
' moment* in which anything is 1 passing from one 
state to another * s — Lotze’s main contention, that 
the analysis of the universe into relations and 
existents, which are the terms of the relations, 
rests on the uncriticized assumption that the suc- 
cessive steps of the logical construction by which 
we try to make things intelligible correspond 
exactly to the steps of the real process by which 
'being , 4 so to say, constructs itself, has been 
left unanswered. Logical pluralism, no less than 
the 1 panologism 4 of Hegel, simply assumes that 
the logically prior and the metaphysically prior are 
identical. The only difference Is that the logic of 
Hegel is so much inferior as logic. To put the 
point in the simplest possible way, we cannot 
avoid raising the question why, out of the infinity 
of relations open to the study of the logician, some 

1 The question is hois tsr does it go? Is an * instant ’ more 
than a mathematical 'limit'? The 'Theory of Relativity* 
becomes important at this point (consult A. ft. Whitehead, 
Snquiry into the PrinnpUe (f Natural Knowledge, Cambridge, 

10 * ist it if surely true, ae maintained, as., by Whitehead, that 
'passage* is Just the fundamental (act about Nature, however 
we choose to analyse it 'Nature* is, as Plato caned it a 
yiyrdyosor. 


And only some are actualized— have existents as 
their terms. Logical pluralism has no answer to 
this inevitable question except that 'it happens 
to be so.* And this is really no answer at all. It 
amounts to saying not merely that the world might 
have been wholly different from what it is, out 
that there might equally well be no actual exist- 
ents whatsoever. The theory fails to satisfy us 
for the same sort of reason as that which prevents 
the ontological proof from producing conviction. 
Just as that argument assumes that * there must 
be something,* so the theory we are now consider- 
ing assumes that 'there might just as weil be 
nothing.* Now, wo cannot prove that there must 
be something, nor can we prove that there might 
have been nothing ; we have to start from the met 
that there is something and that this something has 
a definite character. Hence, to the present writer, 
Lotze seems right in contending that it is the 
character of this something that accounts for the 
range of logical possibilities itself being what it is. 
and Kant in arguing that there is an actual ground 
presupposed by the very distinction between the 
possible and tne impossible. In fact the logical 
pluralists themselves seem to admit as much when 
they rightly insist that the so-called laws of 
thought are laws not of thinking but of tilings. 
It is therefore by a rightful exigence of the intel- 
lect itself that we are driven to conceive of the 
structure of the world as explicable only by the 
metaphysically 1 first* character of the 'necessary 
being ’ ; and, when once we have taken this step, 
it is not hard to show that the ' necessary being ’ 
must have the character of the ens realisnmum . It 
ninst bo its own justification, its own raison d'etre. 
If so much be granted, it follows at once that, 
though we can form no adequate positive concept 
of such a Supreme Being, the least inadequate 
way in which to think or it is in terms of the 
highest values known to us— ».«. bv analogy with 
the human spirit at its best. How inadequate 
such an analogy is has always been patent. Even 
of the human spirit at its best we can only form 
very inadequate notions from what we see of its 
actual achievements, and our notion of the Supreme 
Keality which is the source of our estimates of 
worth, as of all other possibilities, must needs be 
doubly imperfect when it has to be framed in so 
unsatisfactory a way. But we can at least say 
that such a being must be all that we mean when 
we think of perfection in ourselves, and infinitely 
more. If we are not satisfied with theories which, 
under a disguise, offer us the unexplained detail 
of the world as its own explanation, it is only in 
the thought of the detail as throughout conditioned 
by the living Good that the intellect itself can 
finally acquiesce. Of course we cannot expect to 
know in particular how each constituent of this 
detail is consequent on the character of the Good 
— why, e.g,, it is 'best* for ns in particular to be 
living on the particular planet on whioh we do 
live, rather than any other ; why there should be 
jnst the number or members of our planetary 
system there are; why the range of colours we 
can perceive should be neither more nor loss ex- 
tended than it is ; and the like. But the convic- 
tion that all this detail is as it is ' because it is 
best * gives an adequate reason why it is what it is, 
even though we may be quite unable to see why it 
is best . 1 And it is only tbe thought of the depend- 
ence of tbe world on the absolute Good whioh, by 
removing the artificial severance between the 
realm offact And the realm of values, can achieve 

1 it would bo ft superficial objection to eay that ' because It is 
wont 1 would be also an anawer to our queation. Good (no one 
has done more to inaist on the point than Moore) means some- 
thing definite and poaitive. So 'beat* haa a meaning, but 
'wont* has none, any more than *eo crooked that nothing 
can be crookeder ’ has. 
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the eolation of the supreme intellectual problem 
the reconciliation of science with life. 

These considerations suggest certain further re- 
flexions on the limitations of logical pluralism. 
The whole theory has manifestly been thought out 
in the exclusive interest of pure mathematics and 
the application of mathematics in the natural 
sciences, and for that purpose it works admirably. 
But there is more in heaven and earth than these 
sciences take into account. Even within their 
limits it remains to be seen whether the theory as 
it stands will really do all that a philosophy of the 
sciences should. The fundamental difficulty is 
that it is a consequence of the theory that, as has 
already been said, the establishment of scientific 
laws by induction comes to be simply a problem in 
the theory of probabilities. But the theory of 
probabilities, taken by itself, seems to give us no 
ground whatever for attributing to the conclusion 
of an inductive generalisation any finite probability, 
however small.* Science would thus seem to be 
impossible in principle unless some os yet un- 
discovered premiss for induction, which is not 
included in the theory of probabilities, can be 
unearthed ; and it remains to he seen whether 
such a premiss, if discovered, is consistent with 
the rest of the theory. Again, the replacing of 
the individual existents of popular common sense 
and ordinary science by infinite series of momentary 
individuals seems an absolutely necessary conse- 
quence of the initial assumption of the theory, 
and, so far as the things of the external world os 
conceived by common sense, or the constituents of 
the physical order as conceived by the physicist, 
are concerned, there might be no difficulty about 
it. a But it is quite another question whether the 
substitution does not destroy the whole significance 
of the moral realm, the system of intelligent spirits. 
It is not merely that it creates a difficulty in 
sychology, though surely it does create such a 
ifiieulty. The immediate witness of consciousness 
to our identity as subjects of experience is a real 
fact which no logical theory about the constitution 
of tho world has a right to ignore. It may be that 
5 the mind thinks not always,’ that there are 
intervals in which each of ub is wholly unconscious, 
though such evidence os we have does not seem 
favourable to the supposition ; but, at least when 
we are conscious, every conscious act tills an actual 
interval and yet has its absolutely unitary char- 
acter. A 4 duration,’ though a brief one, is neces- 
sary to think the simplest proposition, and much 
more to draw the easiest inference. Yet the 
thinking of the proposition or the making of the 
inference is a unitary act only intelligible as 
the act of a unitary intelligence. It is nonsensical 
to say that, when I think * God is,’ this thought, 
as a mental event, is really made up of an infinity 
of momentary 4 mental states ’ of similar but 
numerically different minds, or that the ( I ’ which 
resolves on a given act and the ‘I* which carries 
out the resolve are each an infinity of different 
‘I’s* with a further infinity of still different 4 IV 
between them. Only the elementary blunder in 
analysis of resolving activity into mere succession 
can account for the promulgatioa of such a view. 
It is a still more serious matter that the doctrine 
is wholly incompatible with the fundamental pre- 
requisites of ethics. This point is capable of being 
developed in great detail and from more than one 
side, but in principle it should be enough to say 
that the denial of permanent personality is fatal 
to the oonception of personality as having moral 

* See the soute discussion by 0. D. Broad, In Mind , new ser., 
oviii. 180-404, and the criticisms of P. E. B. Jourdain, Mind , 
new ser., ox. 160-180. Jourdaln’s criticisms do not seem to ths 
present writer to affect ths soundness of Broad's contentions. 

* But the philosophical interpreters of ths 4 Theory of 
Relativity * would have something to say on this point 


worth. If we analyse any act upon which a moral 
judgment would normally be passed into an infinity 
of momentary phases, no moral predicate oan be 
ascribed to any one of these stages. The moral 
judgment for approval or condemnation has no 
meaning if it be applied to any such single stage ; 
to be significant, it must be passed on the whole 
act, considered as one, and as an expression in act 
of the inner will of a subject who is one and the 
same from its first inception in thought to its com- 
pletion. Similarly the notion of duty loses all its 
meaning with the relegation of permanent selfhood 
to the realm of illusion. That an act is my duty 
in the present situation means that it is something 
not yet done, but which ought to be done and to 
be done by me. Bat if 1 1 * only exist at a mathe- 
matical punctum temp or is, the proposition that I 
ought now to do a certain act has no longer an in- 
telligible significance. A merely momentary 4 1’ 
can do nothing and oan be nothing except just 
what it is; 1 ought’ is a category which nas no 
application to it. It is no mere accident that 
Russell should have dropped significant hints in 
his latest writings of conversion to the view that 
moral judgments are only 4 subjective,’ mere ex- 
pressions of fundamentally irrational moods. The 
real outcome of a logical pluralism, put forward as 
the ultimate truth about what us, is not even that 
standing dualism of what is and what ought to be 
of which Lotze complains; it is rather the pro- 
nouncement that categories of value (thore can be 
no reason to confine the conclusion to specifically 
ethical values) are one and all devoid of any real 
application. For those who cannot accept this 
result, Kant’s moral argument for theism seems to 
the preseut writer unanswerable. For it is only 
if the Good is also the supreme principle of all 
existence that it becomes possible to understand 
how what is and what ougnt to be can form one 
4 world,’ and from the recognition of the Good as 
the Supreme Being theism follows directly. This 
seems to be illustrated by the present state of 
philosophical opinion in our own country. Through- 
out the thirty years or so, from the seventies of 
the last century onward, in which Hegelianism, 
interpreted with a marked Spinozistic bias, was 
the dominant philosophy in academic circles, there 
was a natural tendency to make it almost the tost 
of a man’s philosophical capacity that his attitude 
towards the problems raised by the religious life 
should be an emotional pantheism ; atheism was 
in discredit as indicative (as indeod it is) of lack of 
interest in or understanding of the whole realm of 
personal values ; theism as a supposed mark of want 
of logical thoroughness. In the present generation 
the issues seem to be clearing. Philosophers are 
certainly tending, though not without exception, 
to range themselves into two camps. Those to 
whom the business of philosophy seems to consist 
mainly, if not exclusively, in providing a logical 
basis and a methodology for exact science appear 
to be identifying themselves with the doctnne of 
logical pluralism and taking up a definitely athe- 
istio attitude which involves the denial of the 
objectivity of judgments of value ; those, on the 
other hand, who are convinced that the bnsiness 
of philosophy is to make life, as well as science, 
intelligible, and consequently find themselves 
obliged to maintain the validity of these categories 
of worth apart from which life would have no 
significance, are, in the main, declared theists. 

x8. Objections to theism.— It may be desirable 
to add some brief observations on certain types of 
objections which are often quite sincerely raised 
against a theistic interpretation of the world. In 
principle none of these difficulties are novel ; most 
of them find their expression in Hume and may be 
traced back far behind Hume to the literature of 
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the ancient world. Popularly these objections are 
often called ‘scientific,* though their only con- 
nexion with modern natural soience is tnat its 
discoveries enable some of them to be stated in 
a more impressive way. For the most part they 
are all summed up in the antitheological assertion 
of Lucretius that the existing world is too bad. to 
have been created or to be administered by a divine 
intelligence, ‘ tanta stat praedita culpa.* Thus it 
is urged that the suffering of the animal creation 
is too great, the cost of the * struggle for existence * 
too painful, for us to ascribe a world like that we 
know to a benevolent Creator. Or, again, it is 
said that an almighty Creator might nave made 
the human race, in particular, such that it would 
not be exposed as it is to suffering, to constant 
struggle with its environment, to the consequences 
of its own mistakes and wrongdoing. It is then 
inferred that, if there is a superhuman intelligence 
behind nature, that intelligence is either deficient 
in wisdom or wanting in goodness. N ow, obviously, 
criticisms of this kind rest upon premisses which 
may be fairly called in question. One might 
reasonably doubt whether the pessimistio interpre- 
tation of the facts which sees misery predominant 
everywhere in animal and hnman life lias any real 
warrant. To an unbiased observer an animal 
does not seem normally to give signs that it finds 
its existence miserable, and it is notable that 
suicide is not common among men, and, unless the 
stories of the scorpions which kill themselves when 
surrounded by tire are true, apparently as good as 
non-existent among the lower animals. The mis- 
use of the metaphorical phrase which describes the 
process by which species are selected for survival 
as a ‘ struggle * is too glaring to need more than a 
word of comment. If competition plays a promi- 
nent part in the economy of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, as it does in the economy of 
commerce, it no more follows that the life of every 
animal, or most animals (and? vegetables), is one 
of wretchedness than it follows that all or most 
business men are hopelessly miserable. 1 Still, of 
course, it may be said that there is, at any rate, 
some suffering in the world and that perfect good- 
ness would have permitted none at all. Such an 
argument, however, tacitly assumes that perfect 
goodness can have only one end, a hedonistic one, 
and thus permits of the answer that whatever the 
end which perfect goodness conjoined with omni- 
potence would propose to itself— and we clearly 
are not in a position to say what that end would 
be— it is at least unreasonable to suppose that it 
ean be the mere promotion of agreeable feeling, an 
end which even we ourselves regard as a low one. 
If we could know the purpose of creation, it might 
well be that we shoula see that it is entirely good 
and at the same time could not be attained without 
the presence of an element of hedonic evil in things. 
Similarly, with respect to the objection based on 
the view that it would he * better ’ that human 
beings should have been placed in a world where 
there were no unfriendly or intractable environ- 
ment to master, and should have been ab initio 
infallible and impeccable, it is obvious that it loses 
its force if we decline to assume (1) the hedonistic 
identification of good with pleasure, and (2) the 
proposition that tne good of the human race must 
be the sole or at least the principal design of God. 
If God’s aim in dealing with us is to educate us 
into noble character — a much worthier aim than 
that of making us comfortable — it may well be 
that such an end could not be obtained exoept by 
the discipline of struggle with our surroundings, 
with our own mistakes and our own misdeeds. 


1 And Is it possible, in the prseent state of knowledge, to 
regard * competition * se playing anything like the part Darwin 
assigned to it in determining the fate of 1 varieties *7 


Nor have we the right to assume that the human 
race must necessarily be the sole or even the chief 
object of the divine care; we do know, unless 
ethios is a delusion, that a human soul is a thing 
of absolute worth ) that it is of higher worth than 
everything else which God has created is more 
than we can know. Indeed there is a rival objeo- 
tion which proceeds on the opposite assumption. 
We are asked to think of the enormous spaces 
revealed to us by astronomy and the number and 
bulk of the heavenly bodies, and then to reflect on 
the absurdity of supposing that the fate of the 
inhabitants of one petty planet can count for any- 
thing in the scheme of the universe. Yet it is 
clear that here, too, the antitlieist is reasoning (if 
it can be called reasoning) upon a false assumption. 
He is assuming that we know that the absolute 
worth of a member of the universo is estimated by 
its bulk and duration. Man must be of little value 
in the scheme of tilings because his body is tiny 
and its lifetime Bhort. Plainly wo have no right 
to make serious objections to the theist’s belief in 
God’s care for man on such flimsy grounds. If we 
do not know that man is the thing of highest worth 
in the creation, neither do we know that he is not. 
The one thing which a theist can affirm is that the 
absolute worth of moral personality must be re- 
spected in a system which is the work of God. 

4 Jus tor um animae in manu Dei sunt’ ; that is all 
we can say, but surely it suflices. If the Good is 
the principle of actuality, that means that wc can 
say that a thing has come to be because it was 
better that it should be than that it should not ; 
it is where and when it is because this is better 
than that it should l)e otherwhero and otherwhen ; 
that befalls it which does befall it because it is 
best that it should befall— i.e., God is alike Creator, 
Providence, and J udge of His creatures. Of course, 
if wo had no grounds at all for our theistic con- 
viction, difficulties like those mentioned might 
forbid us to entertain it as a mere ‘ extra* belief. 
But, if it is true, as has been urged in this article, 
that speculation and practice alike point to the 
eternal nature of God as the object in which both 
find their completion, we have a double exigence 
of the practical and the speculative reason oil the 
side ot theism, and in tlie presence of such an 
exigence we are justified in applying Newman’s 
remark that ‘ a thousand difficulties do not amount 
to one doubt.* One might add that there is a third 
exigence— the specifically religious. It would be 
perhaps a more serious objection to theism than 
any we have yet considered to urge that our whole 
procedure in ‘looking for a First Cause is vitiated 
oy one obvious fallacy. The world, it might be 
said, even if it has attained its present structure 
os the result of processes which are in the last 
resort reducible to mere redistributions of un- 
intelligent primary constituents, directed by no 
mind and having no end, still must, of course, have 
a perfectly determinate structure, and, as wo our- 
selves happen to be included in that structure, of 
course we inevitably discover adaptations in our 
environment to our special needs, and are led to 
fancy that such adaptations are evidence of the 
direction of the world by an intelligence which 
aims at supplying our needs. But the real fact is 
simply that it is not the world that has been 
adapted to us, but we who have learned and are 
learning to adapt ourselves to the world. If we 
did not so adapt ourselves, wo should not be here, 
and, if a time ever comes when our capacity for 
suoh ‘ adjustment ’ of our ' inner relations * to the 
1 outer relations’ is exhausted, we shall cease to be 
here. If the actual course of events had been 
different, ail the reactions which we now call 
good, because they further adaptation, might have 
hindered it, and those which now hinder it might 
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have furthered it. If in such a state of things 
there had been reflecting beings at all, they, judg- 
ing from their standpoint, would have called good 
all that we think evil, and evil all that we tnink 
good. They would have inferred benevolent divine 
activity from the existence of conditions which we 
should regard as indicating the control of nature 
by malignant 4 diabolical * intelligences ; and their 
inferences would have just as much foundation as 
ours. These considerations, it might be said, are 
a reductio ad absurdum not merely of all attempts 
to reason from 1 Nature up to Nature’s God,’ but 
of the moral argument itself, since they show after 
all that standards of valuation are and must be in 
the end purely subjective. Since the human race 
exists, and so long as it continues to maintain 
itself, there must, of course, be no irresoluble dis- 
cord between human estimates of value and the 
actual conditions of existence. But, as the illus- 
tration shows, we have no right whatever to argue 
from this simple and obvious fact to the dependence 
of existence on an absolute 4 Good.’ In fact, any of 
the races which have 4 gone under* iu the struggle 
for existence would be equally justified in asserting 
that existence depends on the absolute ‘Evil . 1 
Here, as it seems to the present writer, we are 
confronted by the real ultimate difficulty for 
theism. If there is, after all, no realm of absolute 
values, a line of thought which is throughout 
determined by the conviction that the realm of 
facts and the realm of values cannot be separated 
most manifestly be futile. It is just the recurrent 
fear that the 1 realm of values * may turn out to be 
a fiction of our imagination that is, in speculation, 
the last enemy to Be overcome. How is it to be 
met? The answer, it may be suggested, is the old 
one, given in the memorable utterance of Pascal : 
1 Tu ne me chercherais pas si tu ne me poss&Lais. 
Ne t’inquifete done pas. 1 The sentences may be 
applied to ultimate doubt about the reality of 
every kind of human value. Is a man tempted to 
doubt whether there really is any absolute and 
certain truth, whether all our 1 truths * may not be 
mere * human * or even 4 personal * points of view, 
ppvrCbv $6(at aft ouk fvi tuttis d\ri&^i ? Let him be- 
think himself that it is only because he is not un- 
acquainted with truths that he can frame the 
notion of the absolutely true, and only because he 
has framed the notion that he oan raise his doubt. 
So it is only because we are all along secretly aware 
that thero are things which we ought uncondition- 
ally to do that the question whether any given 
accepted obligation is really unconditional can so 
muon as be put. If we knew no beauty, we could 
not even ask ourselves whether oar judgments 
about beauty rest on illusion. In like manner it 
is only beoause the absolutely Good and utterly 
Adorable has not left Himself without a witness 
in our hearts that we feel the need of an object to 
wonhip and are driven on from the worship of 
trees, or streams, or animals, or mighty men, or 
anthropomorphic deities, towards an object in 
which our adoration can at last find rest because 
that on which it is directed is adequate to sustain 
it. Prayer and adoration need no more justifica- 
tion than the questioning attitude towards things 
which leads to science, or the impulse to make 
things of beauty which leads to art, or the desire 
to do right which leads to morality. It is not for 
nothing that man, as the Greeks said, is the only 
animal who has a god. If we look at the matter 
from this point of view, we may fairly say that 
the Stoie appeal to the coneeneus gentium , though 
no formal demonstration, still contains a thought 
whioh goes to the venr root of things. There are, 
of course, individual men who do not feel the 
impulse to seek for Him whom they may worship 
* vtt. 556 («d. Brunfohvtcff, Paris, 1506). 


with a rationabile obsequium, as there are men 
with no sense of humour, or men to whom mnsic 
means nothing, or men who cannot be made to see 
that the difference between right and wrong is 
anything more than the difference between what 
society will allow them to do and what it will not 
let them do without making them uncomfortable. 
The existence of such individuals is about as im- 
portant in any one of these oases as in any other. 
Nor does the number of snch men without a religion 
seem to be on the increase. In our own day the 
only effect of persuading men that the Most High 
is a dream appears to be that they transfer their 
worship to the demonstrably not most high ; we 
get suen quaint aberrations as the Comtist worship 
of * humanity,* or the elevation of Marxian Social- 
ism into a faith. The one real question is not 
what certain individuals are unable to feel the 
necessity of searching for, but what those who do 
seek find, sed quid tnvenientibus t The lives of 
the ( saints ’ are the real answer of theism to the 
last insistent perplexities of the doubter who lurks 
in each of us. Others, without the theist’s faith, 
have often led noble lives; they have fought a 
good fight with the untowardness of a world whioh 
they have believed in their hearts to be stupid or 
malignant; yet the most clear-sighted among 
them, like Huxley, have confessed that mortal 
heroism is a losing game, a battle with the cosmic 
forces. Such heroes, after all, do but apply to the 
universe the saying of the Emperor Marcus about 
base men: 4 Tne finest revenge is not to become 
like them ’ ; they have revenged themselves on the 
world. What they lack— and one does not see 
how the lock is to be made good— iB the secret of 
spiritual joy whioh belongs to those who are 
assured that it is the Good which is supreme in 
heaven and in earth. It would be tempting to 
develop this argument farther, from a slightly 
different point of view— that of love. To love, no 
less than to worship, it may be said, is an ultimate 
human need. At least, if a man does not feel the 
imperativeness of the need, we should probably 
say there was something 1 inhuman’ about him. 
And love too, like worship, seeks its adequate 
object — that which, without any yielding to 
illusion, a man can love with all his heart and 
uiind and strength. Love, with no limitations, if 
it is clear-Bightea, for us at least must be an amor 
ascendent , and, as it has its source in good (for real 
love is always for what is good, not for what is 
evil, in its object), so, unless it can at last rest in 
the supreme Good, which is good altogether, it 
must remain unsatisfied. But we cannot here 
pursue the point farther. Only one thing more 
will bo said in conclusion, and that for the believer 
in 4 science ’ who scruples at admitting the reality 
of the Good. Why do we believe in science at all ? 
Why do we, as we must if we have this belief, 
refuse to entertain the possibility that the 4 pro- 
gress of science* is only bringing us nearer to a 
point at whioh the whole construction would be 
found to culminate in manifest and hopeless con- 
tradictions ! As a mere logical possibility there 
seems to be nothing absurd about the suggestion. 
If we dismiss it, as we do, it is because we 
believe that knowledge is good, and because in 
our hearts, whatever we may say with our lips, 
we believe that the Good is real. Therefore, 
little ae we know of the facts of the world, we 
work on in confidence that, however drastieally 
the discovery of new foots may oompel us to 
modify our statements of truth and to supersede 
as provisional results we once thought established 
for ever, no new fact of the infinity which might 
be discovered in an endless 'progress’ will ever 
show that 'scienoe* has been a secular nightmare 
of the race. 
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A. E. Taylor. 

THEOCRACY.— The term ‘theocracy* was 
coined by Josephus, 1 upon the analogy of ‘aristoc- 
racy * and ‘ democracy, * to denote a certain kind 
of national polity. Any tribe or state that claims 
to be governed by a god or gods may be called a 
‘theocracy.* Ilistory has many different types; 
e.g., the theocratic idea underlies Brahmanism, 
iHimn, the papacy, and the theory of ‘ kingship by 
divine right.* Yet there is probably no historical 
instance of a ‘ pure * theocracy. Jnst as the British 
constitution to-day, while predominantly demo- 
cratic, has monarchic elements, so of old time the 
Hebrew commonwealth, for example, while pre- 
dominantly theocratic, had democratic elements. 
Different polities are distinguishable historically, 
not because a single principle exhausts them, but 
because some one principle is dominant within 
them. The idea of government by God was the 
dominant one in Israelite polity. In this way it 
was unique, as Josephus claimed, . among the 
polities of his time. It is the leading instance 
of theocracy for all times. It is the only one 
discussed here. 

Theocracy came to Israel by survival. The 
earliest form of human society, so far as anthrop- 
ology has yet discovered, was the clan or kindred - 

f ;roup. This appears to have been world-wide, 
n religion it was ‘ henotheistic,’ a particular god 
belonging to a particular ol&n. He was part of 
it, as much a part as any human member. His 
relation to it was too many-sided to be summed up 
in any one word. In some ways a tribe’s god was 
like a father, in some like a captain, in some like 
a king, and so on. But, as monarchy developed 
among the Semitic raoes,the relation of the god to 
the tribe came to be chiefly like that of a king* 
So, among them as well as elsewhere, there arose 
the early ‘ henotheistic * type of theocracy. Its 
best-known examples are Biblical : Chemosh ruled 

1 C. Apian . 1L 16. 


Moab, Milcom ruled Ammon, Jahweh ruled Israel, 
and so on. Sooner or later, however, this kind of 
theocracy perished in every settled land except 
one. The gods of such tribes as Edom and Moab 
passed away, with the tribal independence, before 
the attack of Assyria, or Babylon, or Persia. In 
other lauds polytheism supervened on henotheisin. 
There the gods slowly became rather an appendage 
of the stato than its rulers. But in Israel the idea 
of the solo rule of a single God survived all the 
vicissitudes of history. It survived by develop- 
ment. Its history is the history of the way m 
which Hebrew thought about Jahweh*B rule evolved 
to meet the varying challenge of national need. 
To set this out fully would be to write the whole 
story of Israel. Here a narrower question is in 
place : the idea of government by Jahweh being 
constant in Israel, how did the idea of its method 
evolve? 

The study of the method of any kind of polity 
turns largely on the nature of its organs, for almost 
all civilized governments rule through organs. This 
i 8 peculiarly so with theocracies, since it is only in 
legend that gods speak directly to their peoples. 
Josephus himself, m the very passage where he 
ooins the word * theocracy,* Bpeaka, not of Jahweh, 
but of Moses, as ‘our law-giver.* In Israel, as 
elsewhere, the organs of theocratic government 
were long associated with sacred shrines. Horeb, 
Shiloh, and Bethel are instances. 1 The shrine, so 
to speak, gave the organ authenticity. When 
doubt or dispute arose about Jahweh'a Law, appeal 
would be made to the guardians of some great 
shrine. 8 These came to form a priestly class. At 
the great shrines, too, there soon began to be books 
of Jahweh’s toroth ; 3 here as well there were the 
few men who could write and read books. Tradi- 
tionally, at least, the original Law had been given, 
and its iirBt edicts written, at the shrine of Horeb 
or Sinai. 4 In later times, no doubt, when a Hebrew 
visited a shrine to learn Jah well’s will, its authorized 
exponent, the priest, would not only read the 
appropriate law, but explain it. Sometimes, again, 
he would need to extend an old principle to meet a 
new ‘ case.* So, little by little, the ‘ Law of Jahweh * 
would insensibly grow. For early Israel three things 
were indissoluble— Jahweh’s shrine, Jah well’s book, 
.Jahweh’s priest. The three together formed the 
normal organ of theocracy. 

The history of pre-monarchic Israel, however, 
has traces of two other theocratic organs— the bo- 
called ‘ judge’ and the ' prophet.’ Of these a dis- 
tinctive phrase is used : ‘ the spirit of the Lord 
came upon * so-and-so. 5 The phrase has variants, 6 
but this is its usual form. It is the earliest explana- 
tion of the method of theocracy. 7 There are 
some hints that the ‘ judge ’ was usually connected 
with a sacred spot. 8 If so, this theocratic organ 
also cohered with the shrine. There was perhaps 
a similar connexion at first between the shrine and 
‘prophesying.’ 8 Before the days of Samuel the 


1 The * Ark of God ’ wu originally a kind of movable shrine. 

* Of. Ex 21® and parallels ; 1 8 2** 7»**. 

« Of. Joe 243®, Dt 81®- M*, 1810®®. < Ex 84*. l®. 

8 E.g., Jg 11», No 24®, 1 8 10W. « Of. cep. Jg 6*. 

1 1t Is possible that historical study will at length sneak of 
three organs here Instead of two, distinguishing the * judge* 
from the warrior- * saviour/ For It has been Implied above that 
to judge, fas the ordinary sense of the word (id. 1 8 s 1 *), was 
a function of the priest in Israel ; and this was not confined to 
priests (e.g., Jg 4«*’. | 1 8 4*8 7®). Such * judges ' were thought 
of as organs of the 1 spirit of Jahweh ’ (of. Nu ll 17ff ). One who 
had • eaved Israel' (of. Jg I®» 6^ etc.) wu also snrh an ©iron. 
Not Infrequently a ' saviour ' became a judge as well, and later 
Hebrew writers, used to the constant union of the captain and 
the judge In the king, treated it as constant in the leaders of 
early times too (e.g., Jg 2 18 D 8®*1>X Yet there eeem to have been 
judges who were neither priests nor 'saviours' (Jg 10® ISM® ; 
ef. l 8 7*« 8*X To ' save Israel,' to judge, to serve at a shrine, 


were distinct theocratic functions, though two of them might 
mite In a einglo man. _ 

® Jg 4® 8®?, 1 8 2®® 9 CM 8 8®®f.0l®. 
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Hebrew ‘ prophet* was probably hardly more tt 
the wandering saint of other Eastern faiths 1 * 


is unique among theoeraeies because of its 






eparate and so a * holy * 
all lands these have frequented shrines, for, even 
where they have no ‘official* connexion with the 
ritual, temples offer the best opportunities for 
the alms by which they live. Tne first band of 
* prophets’ named in the Hebrew records appears 
as ‘ coming down from the high plooe.’ * Primitive 
thought does not readily isolate the different organs 
of a god’s activity. 

Scholars differ about the degree in which the 
religion of pro-monarchic Israel surpassed other 
tribal faiths, but all allow that within the period 
of the monarchy Hebraism became unique. In 
that period all the theocratic organs named above 

e >rsistod, but in persisting changed. Every other 
ebrew shrine was eclipsed by the Temple in 
Jerusalem, and at length disappeared. So, too, 
the Temple became at last the depository of the 
one recognized book of Jahweh’s Law.* In Jeru- 
salem, again, the priesthood of Israel ultimately 
concentrated. At crises iu the history of the 
Southern Kingdom the high -priest sometimes 
played a decisive part, 4 and there is evidence that 
the Temple had a succession of priest-preachers 
who surpassed all contemporary priesthoods in the 
loftiness of their teaching and the purity of their 
lives.* Their permanent memorial is the book of 
Deuteronomy. It was only at the close of the 
monarchy that they became utterly corrupt— a 
fate that also befell the ‘sons of the prophets'— 
and even then Jahweh’s great witness, Jeremiah, 
was bom a priest. Of the three other theocratic 
functions found in the times before the kings, two 
—leadership in war and judgment in peace— which 
had previously often united in a single person* 
now permanently blent in the king. While, of 
course, there were inferior captains and subordin- 
ate judges, he was both supreme captain and 
snpreme jndge. And ho was effectively both. A 
king, unlike the earlier ‘saviour,’ held permanent 
office, and, unlike the earlier judge, had power to 
enforce his decisions. And lie was king by the 
will of God. He was Jahweh’s ‘son,* os having 
Ilis mind and acting under His guidance. 7 He 
was ‘the Lord’s anointed.' At times even a 
wicked king fell back upon Jahweh’s help at the 

£ inch of his people’s need. 8 It is true that one 
ing after another ‘ did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord, 1 and so repudiated the righteous 
God of Israel, but the ideal of a king who, like 
David, did the will of Jahweh remained a part of 
the hope of Israel. Ideally the Hebrew monarchy 
was theocratic. 

The chief glory of monarchic Israel, however, 
was its prophets. They were different indeed from 
all other ‘ prophets ’ 1 With them the connexion 
of theocracy with Bhrines, maintained by the 
kings,* began to loosen. At times, again, the 
prophet must perforce denounce the priest. Yet 
the prophets, more than any else, were the true 
organs of theocracy. * Thus saith the Lord 1 was 
their watchword. They spoke under the impulse 
of the Spirit. In a sense they kept God alive. It 
is true that, from the time of Elijah, Israel began 
to refuse their guidance, that at last the Northern 


Kingdom rejected it altogether, and that even 
in Judah they became the leaders only of a 
‘remnant.* But it was iusfc this ‘remnant’ that 
jneant so much for the future of the world. Israel 

1 B.a„ 1 8 10. *18108. 

* Z K 228 (‘the* book). 4 2 K 11. 22. 

b CL O. A. Smith, Jerusalem, London , 1008, li. lllf. 

* See footnote 7 on p. 287. 

7 Of. 2 S 714. The ides of a Divine monarch with an earthly 
vicegerent was quite common in the Semitio world (W. Robert- 
•on Smith, Religion of the Smites, leot HA 

8 E.g., IK 20b. *28 0, 1 K 12»*. 


for no other ancient people survived eule. ‘ To 
be carried captive ’ destroyed, as it was meant to 
destroy, nations and their gods together. Even in 
exile, however, Israel believed in the rule of its 
God. Of this creed the unknown prophet now 
called ‘ Deutero-Isaiah * was preacher par excel - 
lence. The Hebrew of the Return re-crossed the 
desert under the definite conviction that his God 
was leading him, as He had led Abraham. 1 In 
consequence a decisive change in the Hebrew idea 
of theocracy became complete. From Isaiah on- 
wards the primitive notion that there were as 
many gods as there were nations had been gradu- 
ally making way for the belief that there was but 
one God, and He the master of all nations. Only 
bo could Jahweh save Jerusalem from Sennacherib, 
or redeem Judah from Babylon. Monotheism now 
entirely supplanted henotheism. While Israel 
was still Jatiweh’s * peculiar treasure,’ His theoc- 
racy was no longer limited to Canaan, but 
swayed the world. 

Yet the immediate sequel was disappointing. 
‘Judaism’— to use the name appropriate after the 
Return— set out to be a pure theocracy. It rebuilt 
the old shrine ; it gathered the ancient books ; at 
length it made the ancient priesthood paramount. 
Yet it gradually became a splendid failure. The 
line of prophets dwindled away. The Jews looked 
in vain for kings like David. At last no priest 
dared, in the Lord’s name, to add to His Law. 
And it 8eemod clear, besides, that the Lord did 
not rule the world. Theocracies tend to become 
hierarchies, and hierarchies tend to stagnate. 
Israel was now a hierarchy, ami it looked as 
though Jahweh would sink to the level of the 
gods who had done great things in the past, but 
who did nothing in the present. The Jewish 
theocracy threatened to ‘ fossilize.' 

Yet it escaped this fate. As the Psalms of the 
period show, there wore always Jews who practised 
the creed that their God was still alive, and they 
know that His time would come. The book of 
Daniel hears the same witness in a different way. 
It is the first apocalypse, and all apocalypses are 
theocratic. So, again, in its own way, is the book 
of Esther. The distinctive note of this epoch is 
not really its consummated ritual or its completed 
law, but its unextinguished hope. Israel believed 
that the future, as the past, was its God’s and its 
own. There would be a perfect theocracy yet ! 
The Kingdom of God would come 1 

There were two leading opinions about the way 
of its coming, readily separable in thought, 
though not always separated in fact. The one 
opinion found its aptest expression in the apoca- 
lypses. Broadly Hpeaking, these expected a 
kingdom based on force, in which the Jew would 
rule all other nations— & kingdom won and main- 
tained by a superhuman organ of God. This 
opinion laid hold of the external form of the old 
theocracy, kingship. It had an element of truth 
in it, for the NT nas an apocalypse. In the in- 
terval before the perfect kingdom comes Christ 
does ‘ over-rule * all things ana men, and this is a 
theocratic idea. Yet the other opinion is final for 
Christianity. Its earlier exponents were some of 
the later Psalmists ; it lived in the quiet circles 
that ‘ waited for the consolation of Israel * : its 


Christianity. Its earlier exponents were some of 
the later Psalmists ; it lived in the quiet circles 
that ‘ waited for the consolation of Israel * ; its 
perfect preacher was Jesus. He accepted the 
phrase ' the Kingdom of God,* and so looked for a 
theocracy, hut He gave the phrase His own ex- 
position and laid down the true method of the 
Kingdom’s coming. It has been seen above 
that from the first a man who was the organ of 
tor. Bur 8**. 
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Jahweh was thought of as 1 * * 4 * * * filled with ’ His Spirit. 
ThiB was why and how he knew God’s will. More 
than once it had been discerned, even by OT 
thinkers, that a perfect theocracy, therefore, 
eonld come only if all its citizens, and not a few 
only, had the Spirit of Jahweh. 1 This idea is 
really central in Jesus’ teaching, though He was 
able to teach it only as men were able to bear it. 
With the Acts of the Apostles it became explicitly 
the master principle of Christianity. At the same 
time there oegan the evolution of the Christian 
doctrine of the personality of the Holy Ghost. 
There can be a perfect theocracy only when every 
man acts always under the guidance of the Spirit 
of God. Here is the culmination of Biblical 
theocratic doctrine. Yet here also is its euthanasia. 
For this kind of ‘theocracy ’ does not satisfy the 
definition given above. It is not a 'theory of 
national polity.’ The Christian doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit is naturally individual, and as natur- 
ally universal, but it is not naturally national. 9 
Again, the term ‘ polity ’ implies government and 
its coercions, and one of the marks of the Spirit’s 
sway iust is that it is incoercive. Yet the husk of 
Israel’s theocratic idea held a kernel of ' eternal ’ 
value. The last human society will be a Kingdom 
of God. 

Literature.— For Josephus's use of the term * theocracy ’ see 
HDB, s.v., vol. v. [1004] p. 837 (V. H. Stanton); for the facte 
about the general Semitic notion of theocracy tee W. 
Robertson Smith. The Religion of the Semitea, London, 1804, 
loot ii., and The Prophets of Israel , do. 1807, lect. il. ; for the 
development of the idea In Israel and in the apocalyptic 
literature see the standard authorities on the religion of Israel, 
the theology of the OT, and the extra-canonical Jewish books ; 
the corresponding authorities on the NT discuss the relation of 
the idea of tho Kingdom of God to the earlier theocratio 
doctrine. Separate treatment of the subject is unusual. 

C. Ryder Smith. 

THEODICY.— X. The term.— Theodicy (Germ. 
Theodizee, adapted from Fr. thtodicH, which is 
compounded of Gr. 0e6j, ‘God’ + ‘justice’) 
means literally the (or a) justification or vindica- 
tion of God. Leibniz appears to have been the 
first to use the word in its distinctive sense. In a 
letter written in 1697 he spoke of employing it as 
the title of an intended work, 9 ana in 1710 the 
work duly appeared. The complete title was, 

1 Essais de ThCodicAe sur la bon (A de Dieu, la liberty 
de l’homme, et l’origine du mal.* Since Leibniz's 
time the word ‘theodicy’ has been in common 
use. 

a. The concept— In modern usage the scope of 
the term is vague and ill-defined. Sometimes it 
is employed, as by P. Janet and G. S6ailles, 4 as 
equivalent to natural theology or philosophy of 
religion. For those writers theodioy comprises the 
general problem of religion, though it is also 
understood by them in a more particular sense, as 
comprising only the central problems of the nature 
of God and the relation of God to the world. In 
either of these senses it may escape the charge of 
being a theory put forward * to save the situation.* 9 
But in the usual sense it does not so readily escape 
such a charge. For as a rule the use of the term is 
more .in keeping with its literal meaning, and 
theodicy is understood as the (or a) vindication 
of tho divine providence or government in view 
of the existence of evil. The 4 theodioean ’ assumes 
the validity of the theistie conception of God as 
werful, wise, and good, and on this basis seeks 
defend the divine administration : he would 

1 E.g., Nu 11», Jer 81*«, J1 2«. 

s Except In the senee that every true nation, being an organic 
part of mankind and eet to minuter to the whole. Is meant to 
be * filled with the Spirit’ for thle offloe, 

*Cf. J. T. Men, Leibniz, Edinburgh, 1884, p. 101. 

4 A Hist. of the Problem of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vole., 

London, 1902, vol. U. pt. tv. 

• Of. Plato, Republic, 380 A ; and A. 8. Prtngle-Pattioon, The 

Idea of God, p. 400. 
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* aeiert Eternal Providence. 

And justify the ways of God to men. 1 

3. Origin of the concept.— The need of such a 
defence and vindication is not felt in primitive 
religion under polydsemonisin, with its animistic 
or spiritistic view of nature, because under poly- 
dsomonism the world is subject to a multitude of 
spirits both good and evil, who limit each other 
and are themselves limited by the natural order. 
Nor is the need felt even at tne polytheistic stage 
of religious belief, with its multitude or hierarchy 
of gods as distinguished from spirits or godlings, 
because at this stage thought, if no longer naive 
and instinctive, is still uncritical, and the gods are 
conceived as being subject to fate or necessity or 
as governing a world already given and never 
properly under their control. At the monotheistio 
stage of religion, however, where thought is be- 
come critical and reflective, the problem of theodioy 
arises and calls for a solution. Sometimes, as in 
Persian religion, a dualism in the divine nature is 
postulated, and the world represented as the scene 
of a grand conflict between the principles of good 
and evil, in which good is destined to final triumph ; 
and obviously a aualistio philosophy of religion, 
if it could be otherwise satisfying, would ease 
the problem. Under a monistic philosophy of 
religion, again, the tendency is actually to get rid 
of the problem, by minimizing evil or even by re- 
ducing evil to illusion. This tendency is observ- 
able m the cosmic and acoBmio pantheisms of 
Stoicism and Br&hmanism respectively. Only in 
a philosophy of religion in which God is recognized 
as wholly good, and evil as truly evil, is the 
problem of theodicy felt in all its insistence. 
Si deus bonus , unde malum f Christianity, theisti- 
oally interpreted, supplies such a philosophy, and 
in the course of Christian histoiy the problem of 
theodicy received distinctive treatment in the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of the Fall. Whatever may- 
be said as to the form of that doctrine, it stands 
for a principle which should be acknowledged in 
theistie interpretations of tho world, namely the 
principle of numan freedom and responsibility. 
It is not without significance that the classical 
theodicy or theistie apologia of Leibniz bears in its 
title not only ‘ the goodness of God ’ and ‘ the origin 
of evil,’ but also 4 the freedom of man.* 

4. Leibniz’s Thdodic6e. a — (a) In the problems 
of theodicy Leibniz had been interested since his 
boyhood, and he claims to have given more atten- 
tion to them than most. 9 There are many 
references to them, certainly, in his correspondence 
during the last decades of the 17th eent. with 
Pellisson, Bossuet, and others; and the Essais 
itself also bears ample witness to his long-continued 
interest in them, it should be remarked, however, 
that the Essais is not, properly speaking, a 
systematic) presentation of tne questions involved 
in theodicy. It is, in Leibniz’s own word, a ‘ tissu * 4 
of what he had said and written in the course 
of the theological and philosophical discussions, 
centred in 1’ierre Bayle’s works and especially 
his Dictionnaire historians et critique , which he 
carried on with Sophia Charlotte, queen of Prussia. 
From a letter of Leibniz’s written to Sir Thomas 
Burnett in 1710 it appears that the Essais was 
compiled at the request of his friends and as a 
memorial to the deceased queen. 8 The book was 
extraordinarily popular, ana apparently tho author 
finds satisfaction in recording that it was welcomed 

1 Milton, Paradise Lost , bk. 1. L 25 f. 

* See also art. Pebbimiam and Oftimiam. 

* Diephilosophischen Schriften von Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, 
ed. 0. f. Gerhardt, 7 vole., Berlin, 1876-90, vl 48. 

4 lb . vi. 11. 

* lb. p. 10. Sophia Charlotte died in 1706 ; a common bat 
erroueoue Impression la that the TModicis woe compiled daring 
her lifetime. 
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by Catholics as well as Lutherans and Evan* 
gelic&ls . 1 No doubt the Esenia served its purpose 
well in an age of theological rationalism, and 
helped to Btem the tide of scepticism which was 
now beginning to threaten tne foundations of 
religion itself!” But Leibniz’s tbeistio apologia 
does not commend itself so readily in our time. 

(b) It will be sufficient for the purposes of this 
article to indicate a few salient points in Leibniz’s 
theodicy, for the sake of illustrating the differ- 
ence between the older and the newer theism in 
apologetic method and outlook. 

(1) God. —Unlike most reoent exponents of s thelatlo philo- 
sophy of religion, Leibniz wh of tne belief that the being or 
existence of Ood could be demonstrated by purely logical or 
rational procetwes. Though he recognized, he did not make 
nmoh use of, the ontologioal proof, and the proof, so peculiarly 
his own, from the 1 pre-established harmony ’ is bound up very 
Heady with his monadology ; but the cosmological or etio- 
logical proof and the proof from the eternal truths are both 
characteristic of hie theology or religious philosophy and 
Independent of his ontological scheme. In accordance with 
the principle of the oosmolqgioal or qptiologioa] proof, Leibniz 
starts from the world of finite existente as contingent and 
Infers an Existent which is not contingent but metaphysically 
necessary. There must be a sufficient reason or cause, he says, 
for the existence of the whole collection of contingent things 
which composes the world, and it is to be found in the Substance 
which oarrles with It the reason or cause of its own existence, 
and which is consequently necessary and eternal; and that 
Substance can only be God. 8 It may be objected to this 
argument that it is logically fallacious, as containing more in 
the oonoluslon than ia contained In the premiss : as the premiss 
is contingent, so must also be the conclusion.* As for the 
proof from the eternal truths— is. truths which Involve no 
reference to time or to the world of existente in time— It is 
largely dependent upon Leibnis's notion of possibility. For 
Leibniz, as not for Spinoza, the possible was wider than the 
aotual, essenoe than cxistenoe; and he argues that, if the 
eternal or metaphysically neoessary truths are real, and 
founded on something existent, that existent something must 
be the metaphysically neoessary Being of Ood, in whom essence 
involves existenoe, and to be possible is to be actual. Without 
Qod not only would there be nothing existent, but there would 
be nothing possible.” Against this proof, as handled by Leibniz, 
It may be urged that it is inconsistent In one who regards the 
possible as wider than the aotual, the essential than the existent, 
to regard truth as dependent upon existence ; and that in any 
case we cannot on the premisses reach a neoessary Boing separate 
from the existent and actual world. In all such arguments 
Indeed, as B. Russell points out, there is difficulty In avoiding 
Spinoslani.* 

(2) The world .— In presenting what may be named his teleo- 
logical optimism Leibniz still moves on the high plane of 
metaphysical notions and a priori verbal proof, nor condescends 
to the lower emplrloal world, to which Bayle would bring him 
down. Founding upon the principle of sufficient reason and 
the idea of divine perfection, he holds that this is the best of all 
possible worlds ; for, wore abetter world than this world possible, 
Ood would have chosen it. Ood is absolutely powerful, wise, 
and good ; and His goodness moved Him to create and pro* 
duoe all possible good, His wisdom led Him by a moral 
neocssity to the choice of the best, His power enabled Him to 
oxeoute His great design. 7 it is curious to reflect that the 
Lelbnizlan optimism may be associated with the most diverse 
ethical valuations of life, optimistic, pessimistic, melloristic ; 
which gives point to Schopenhauer's objection that, even If this 
is the best powlblo world, it does not prove that it is a 
world good enough to have been actualized.” An objection, 
this, on philosophical grounds, thus meeting Leibniz on hla 
own plane, but it is on empirical grounds that the Lelbnizlan 
optimism has been most frequently challenged, from Voltaire's 
Candid* down to the presont. Nor could Leibniz himself 
Ignore the empirical aspect of the problem of theodicy. 

(8) Boil.— Accordingly— apart from biz metaphysical theory 
of evil as neoessary limitation appertaining to finite existenoe 
and the souroe of both moral and physical evil— we find him 
emphasising the instrumental theory, according to which evil, 
especially physical evil, is to be interpreted as an instrument 
or means of good. In advocating this theory he sought to 


1 Die philosophisehen Sehrtften von Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, 
p. IS. note. 

* Of. R. Flint, Agnosticism ( Croatt Lecture), Edinburgh, 1908, 

p. 116. 

* Thdodiede, 7 (Oerhardt, vl. 106 f.). 

<Of. B. Bussell, A OrUioal Exposition of the Philosophy of 
LeihniM , Cambridge. 1900, p. 176. 

* TMndiode, 184 (Oerharat, vi. 226f.); of. also Philoaophieehe 
Abhandlungen, ix. 46 (Oerhardt, vi. 614). 

0 A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy qf Leibnit, pp. 181, 

1 TModiede, 8 (Oerhardt, vi. 107), 116 (Qerharrlt, vi. 107), 228 

(Oerhardt, vl. 258 f.). 

H Of. H. Hoffding, A Hist of Modem Philosophy , Eng. tr., 2 

vole., tondon, 1900, i. 804. 


counter Bayle’e contention that the strength of Mantahniain 
was due to its conformity with an empirical rather than a priori 
conception of the world. Even from the empirical standpoint. 
Leibniz would reply, physical evil may be reasonably accounted 
for by the theory of instrumental value ; and, as for moral 
evil, it could not be prevented by Qod without the subversion 
of tne freedom of self-determination which belongs to spiritual 
beings and makes morality possible. By other emplrloal 
arguments also Leibniz supports his doctrine of optimism, 
but enough has been said to show that, while bis theodicy 
is forced to recognize the standpoint of experience, it rests 
primarily — like his theistlo proofs— on metaphysical con- 
siderations. 

(c) The diiference between Leibniz’s theodioy 
and the modem attitude in theodicy may now 
be briefly stated. Leibniz approached the problem 
of evil with a God whose existence had already 
been proved, as also His character of absolute 
perfection in power, wisdom, and goodness ; and 
it was therefore an altogether reasonable pre- 
supposition on Leibniz’s part that this worla ,as 
being the creation of such a God was the best 
possible. No matter what exception might be 
takon to the case as presented, the case itself 
was excellent. But nowadays, with the spirit of 
pessimism abroad in society, and the spirit too— 
not unakin — of anti-religious agnosticism, the 
problem of evil has become more acute, and one 
lias learned to sympathize with W. James and 
others in their impatience with Leibniz's optimism 
and the complacency of his attitude towards, e.g. t 
a dogma like eternal punishment. The 1 charmingly 
written Thtodicte* is even described by W. James 
as a piece of 1 * superficiality incarnate ’ ; as a * cold 
literary exercise, whose cheerful substance oven 
hell -fire does not warm .’ 1 Such strictures are 
too severe, but let them be a reminder of the 
difference in spirit between the old and the now 
approach to the problem of evil. It would be 
quite untrue to say of modern exponents of theism 
that they compose theodicies ‘with their heads 
buried in monstrous wigs.'* The modem theist 
is conscious of the failure of rationalistic or pnrely 
speculative thoology to establish its claims, and 
of the necessity of fundamentally empirical 
methods in theology if scientific results are to 
be gained, and he therefore examines the world 
of experience in face of evil as an empirical 
problem, with the view of testing the reasonable- 
ness of the theistic faith in God as just, holy, and 
loving. And he is led to recognize that the 
observed facts of nature and history do not afford 
an unexceptionable argument for tne goodness of 
God, and that after all the most solid ground of 
belief in the divine goodness lies in the needs and 
claims of the roligions consciousness.* No doubt 
there would be a circulus in arguendo involved 
here if such considerations were put forward as 
a solution of the problem of evil . 4 On the one 
hand, it is by the faith of religion that God is 
aflirmed to be perfectly good, despite the evil to 
be found in the world of His creation and govern- 
ance. On the other hand, religious faith is based 
on the power of religion as a solvent, or at least 
a partial solvent, of the problem of evil: in 
religion men seek refuge from the various evils 
that assail, from without and from within— whioh 
shows that a non -rationalistic theism could not 
offer a real solution of the problem of evil. Nor 
does it profess to do so. 

5* Theodicy and philosophical reflexion.— It is 
not neoessary that this article should enter into 
a comprehensive discussion of the problem of 
theodicy from the side of philosophical explana- 
tion. This will be fonnd in the art. Good and 
Evil, whore it is affirmed with most students of 
the subject that 1 every proposed solution either 


1 Pragmatism , New York and London, pp. 28, 27. 

* The Will to Believe, New York and London, p. 48. 

* Cf., e.g„ Q. Galloway, The Philosophy of Religion, p 440. 
4 Cf. G. T. Ladd, The Philosophy of Religion, li. 147. 
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leaves the old question « dens bonus, unde 
malum t — * unanswered or raises new ones.’ None 
the less we should like to express our sympathy 
with a type of solution— partial as it must be— which 
is on tne lines of Leibniz’s theology, but which 
goes beyond Leibniz in its recognition of human 
freedom as real, in the sense of implying self- 
limitation on God’s part. Self-limitation does not 
mean linitude, nor freedom unqualilied indetermin- 
ism. Such a solution is not only consistent with the 
moral and religious consciousness, but alleviates 
also the burden of the mystery of evil ; and it 
lends itself to attractive exposition in the specula- 
tive sphere, as in the humanistic or personalistio 
idealisms which arouse so much interest at present. 
Yet it still leaves God, as indeed must every 
theodicy, ultimately responsible for both physical 
and moral evil. At the same time the recognition 
of the instrumental worth of evil somewhat relieves 
the weight of the divine responsibility. Take it 
first in connexion with the problem of physical 
evil. Pain and suffering are no doubt largely 
retributive and to be accounted for as the wages 
of individual and racial sin. But retribution is 
not an end in itself, and the positive rather than 
the negative purpose of physical evil is being more 
and more emphasized. Through pain, hardship, 
and loss moral energy may be stimulated and 
character moulded ana shaped to finer issues. In 
this aspect of it suffering may bo twice blessed, 
bleBBing those who suffer and those brought into 
contact with them. Take it also in connexion 
with the problem of moral evil. Here again the 
instrumental theory applies, and evil may be 
regarded as for education and discipline. In fact 
many theists regard moral evil or sin as having 
been always undor the divino control, and interpret 
it as necessary like physical evil to human develop- 
ment. It is the discord without which there could 
be no harmony, the shade without which there 
could be no light. Through sin man learns his 
weakness, and his need of strength from on high. 
Through sin, and itH direful effects in society, he 
learns the meaning of brotherly service ana the 
measure of the sacrificial love of God. 1 Christi- 
anity looks for the time when man’s moral 
education shall be brought to completion, and 
his suffering and sin have served their purpose. 
Yet, when all is said, the problem of evil 
remains. 

6. Theodicy and the religious consciousness.— 
The discussion of the problem of evil on empirical 
grounds, and in particular of the instrumental 
theory of value, leads us to a consideration of the 
religious solution. There is a philosophical 
theodicy, and there is a religious tneodicy. In 
the first, evil is explained — or an attempt is made 
to explain it— in tne light of the divine goodness ; 
in the second, evil is not explained, nor is there 
any attempt to explain it— it is simply to be 
overcome. As Eucfcen has remarked, Religion 
does not so much explain as presuppose evil’; 2 3 
and, as P. T. Forsyth so well insists, a religious 
theodicy is not 1 on answer to a riddle but a victory 
in a battle.’ 1 In a religious theodicy it is not man 
who justifies God’s ways, but Goa who justifies 
His own ways, and that not by accounting for 
the world’s evil, but by saving men from it. 
While this is said, religion can no more than 
philosophy escape the problem of evil. For the 
individual believer in God and His goodness the 
problem reoeives a practical solution through the 
victory of his faith : he estimates life no more 
by hedonistic standards, but discovers the Supreme 

1 Off. w. Adams Brown, Ghritiian Theology in Outline , 
Edinburgh, 1907. p. 209. 

* The Truth qf Religion , p. 600. 

3 P. T. Forsyth, The Justification of God, p. 220. 


Good in moral and spiritual union with God. 
From the universal point of view the religious 
solution of the problem may be stated broadly 
in terms of the teleological idea. The end or 

n >ose revealed in the universe is the creation 
ree ethioal personalities capable of personal 
intercourse with God and of reflecting as in a 
flawless mirror the divine image and likeness. 1 
To that purpose the presence of evil is subservient, 
and there are traces of it even in animate nature, 
which we have too often regarded as merely a 
field of struggle and carnage. 

4 There is a legitimate eoientifle sense,' says J. Arthur 
Thomson, 4 in which it may be said that Man is part off tho 
system off Nature and the crown off its evolution ; and it in 
assuredly off some significance that he oan find in Animate 
Nature far-reaching oorreimondtmces to his Ideals of the True, 
the Beautiful, and the Good/* 

We might therefore be content to state our 
theodicy m the following terms, which give due 
regard to the fact — made dear in modern science 
—that our world is still in the making, and which 
also illustrate the newer empirical as distinguished 
from the older rationalistic way of approach to 
the problem of evil, as well as the pragmatic 
tendency in modern theology and religious philo- 
sophy : 

4 While this world is far from being as yet the best possible 
world, nevertheless in view of its general constitution it may 
be regarded as the beat possible leivd off world In which to 
have man begin his development, and . . . the evils which 
exist in the world furnish no good reason for abandoning 
belief in a God who is Iwth good enough and great enough to 
meet every real religious need.* * 

Litrraturh, — References to the problems of theodicy may 
be found in works on the history and philosophy of religion, 
dogmatic theology, and general philosophy. Sue in particular 
the literature mentioned in tho artt. Good and Evil, Fkssimism 
and Optimum. Useful discussions will also be found in the 
following works, selected chiefly from recent philosophical 
and theological literature : O. Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of 
Religion?, Eng. tr., 4 vols.. London, 1880-88, esp. iv. 1-46; 
G. T. Ladd, The Philosophy of Religion , 2 vols., do. 190fl; 
G. Galloway, The Philosophy of Religion , Edinburgh, 1914 ; 
J. Miiller, The Christian Doctrine of Sin , Eng. tr., 2 vols., do. 
1877. 1886 ; H. Siebeck, Lehrbuoh dor Reltgionsphilosophie , 
Freiburg i. B., 1898 ; J. Kremer, Das Problem der Theodixee 
in der Philosophic und Literatur dss 18 Jahrhunderts , Berlin, 
1909 : O. Lempp, Das Problem der Thmlisee in der Philosophic 
und Literatur ais 18 Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1910 : J. Martineau, 
A Study of Religion*, 2 vols., Oxford, 1899 ; J. R. Illingworth, 
in Lux Mundi™, London, 1904; C. P. U’Arcy. God and 
Freedom in Human Experience , do. 1916 ; B. H. Streeter 
and others, in God and the Struggle for Existence, do. 1919 ; 
J. Arthur Thomson, The System of Animate Nature , 2 vols., 
<lo. 1920 ; D. S. Cairns, The ReasonaJblsnesi of the Christian 
Faith, do. 1918 : A. S. Prlngle-Pattiaon, The Idea of God 
(Gifford Lectures ), Oxford, 1917 ; W. R. Sorley, Moral Values 
and. the Idea of God, Cambridge, 1918 ; C. C. J. Webb, God 
and Personality, London, 1918; J. Caird, The Fundamental 
Ideas of Christianity, 2 vols., Glasgow, 1899; H. G. Wells, 
God the Invisible King , London, 1917; W. S. Urquhart, 
Pantheism and the Value of Life , do. 1919 ; D. C* Macintosh, 
Theology as an Empirical Science, do. 1919 ; P. T. Forsyth, 
The Justification of God, do. 1910 ; R. Bucken, The Truth of 
Religion, Bug. tr., do. 1911. WILLIAM FULTON. 

THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA.-Sce 
Adoptianism, Antiochene Theology. 

THEOGNIS.-— Theognis is the name attached to 
a collection of some 1389 orotic, convivial, reflective, 
and hortatory elegiac verses whose chief interest 
for this article is that they are tho fullest extant 
repertory of Greek ethical commonplace in tho 
half-century preceding Plato and the tragedians. 
The collection begins with invocations to Apollo, 
Artemis, and the Muses, and a dedication to a 
young friend Cyrnus, to whom many of the 
quatrains and couplets arc addressed, and whose 
name may be mcAnt by the seal that perhaps 
marks their genuineness. 4 But many verses lack 
this certification. Some are addressed to other 
l It la here that, in a more extended treatment, the 4 theodloean 4 
aspect of the doctrine of immortality might be considered, 
a The System of Animate Nature , lert. xx. f. 

* D. O. Macintosh, Theology as an Empirical Science, 
London, 10 Iff, p. 217. 4 l». 
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friends, including a Simonides who may be the 
poet. 1 After the first 100 lines there is little 
sequenoe or coherence of ideas. There are many 
repetitions, and some of the verses ooour in the 
fragments of Solon, Fhocylides, Tyrtreus, and 
Mimnermus. These considerations, and the fact 
that quotations in Plato 3 and in a passage attri- 
buted by Stokeus 8 to Xenophon are susceptible of 
various interpretations, raise many problems about 
the composition of the poem, if it is in any sense 
a unity, and have given rise to an extensive German 
literature of hypothesis most conveniently surveyed 
in E. Harrison's Studies in Theopnis* Harrison 
argues plausibly, if not always quite convincingly, 
that the poems as they stand form a connected 
sequence. His book concludes with an excellent 
chapter on the life and times of Theognis. He 
was a noble of Niscean Megara, who apparently 
at one time was also a citizen of Hybloean Megara 
in Sicily. He spoke of the terror of the Modes, s 
and is therefore conjectured to have lived to see 
the invasion of Xerxes. He lived in a time of 
social and political revolution at Megara, vaguely 
known to us from three references in Aristotle’s 
Politics • and from one passage in Plutarch. 7 His 
temper was embittered oy the temporary triumph 
of tne popular party,® the loss of his property, 8 and 
the exile, 10 which was perhaps the cause of the 
travels in Eubcea, Sparta, ana Sicily to which he 
refers. 11 To these experiences we may trace his 
essimism, 13 his cynicism, 18 his harping on the 
ardships of poverty that constrains a man to deeds 
to which his will does not consent, 14 his complaint 
that money makes the man and that mercenary 
marriages corrupt the breed of men, 18 his emphasis 
on the virtue of faith 10 or loyalty to caste, club, 
and mates 17 in times of trial, and his frequent use 
of 'good* and other ethical terms in the political 
or social sense. 18 

Too much has been made of this last idea by 
Theognis’s translator J. H. Frere, 19 by Nietzsche, 
whose own philosophy is largely based upon it, and 
by Grote, who, however, admits that the ethical 
meanings are not absolutely unknown. 90 Theognis 
is merely the chief example, the conveniently quot- 
able locus classkus, bo to speak, for a natural human 


haps ironical) counsel to set your heel on the empty- 
headed demos, 1 to be all things to all men? to 
adapt yourself to your environment with the pro- 
tective resemblance of the polyp which takes the 
hue of the rock to which it is dinging, 8 and to 
flatter and cajole your enemy well till you have 
him in your power and then take your revenge. 4 
The last precept appears almost as nakedly in one 
of the noblest Greek poets, Pindar. 8 Plato first 
laid it down that the good man will not wrong 
even his enemy, and Plato did not Apply the prin- 
ciple to international politics in the Tolstoyan way. 
Lastly, the erotic verses of Theognis— most of 
them, to be sure, in a separable and perhaps 
spurious part of the collection, 1 1 dealing with 
tnemes repugnant to modern feeling — seem to 
us incompatible with the conception of him as a 
moralist and still more with the use of his elegies 
as a Bohooi-book. They were indeed, on the hypo- 
theses of R. Reitzenstein, 7 mainly banquet songs. 
But, however that may be, Theognis’s own use of 
the verb ‘Admonish’ 8 classes them in some sort 
with the literature of prudential precepts and 
moral admonition known by the name of farodijitai. 9 
And no less a moralist in his own esteem than 
Isocrates recommends the study and excerpting of 
them as entirely edifying. At any rate, whether 
in excerpts for school use or otherwise, they were, 
like Solon and Hesiod, learned by heart by edu- 
cated Greeks of the 5th cent., and so provide many 
texts for amplification in Pindar and the Greek 
drama, and lor discussion in Greek philosophy. 10 
An exhaustive dissertation on this subject would 
be of interest, but would require the nicest dis- 
crimination. Harrison 11 collects the parallels in 
Pindar and Baochylides, some of them perhaps 
overstrained. It is not easy to determine how 
many of the resemblances in tragedy are conscious 
reminiscences. The chorus in Sophocles, (Ed. Col . 
1226 ff., is clearly an expansion of the melancholy 
lines 425 ft s 

'Not to be torn into life were the beet for ue, creepers on 
earth’s face, 

Never to look on the eun’e burning and pitiless rays ; 

Happiest lot of the living is theirs who come quickest to 
Hell Gate 

Laid out quiet and stark, wrapped in a mantle of earth.' 1* 


tendency. We still speak of the better classes as 
they did in Aristotle’s time, 91 and Ilomer character- 
izes menial tasks as the services that the worse sort 
perform for the good. 33 We cannot infer that the 
ethical idea was lacking. 28 We can only say that 
before Plato it was easier to confound pure or 
absolute ethics with prudential, conventional, 
tribal, caste, or political morality than it has been 
since. Much the same may be said of the naive in- 
consistency between Thoognis’s general commenda- 
tions of truth, justice, good faith, and kindliness, 
and his passionate prayers for vengeance, 34 his (per- 

1468,007. * Mono, 95 D ff. 

• Flor. lxxxviil. 14. 4 Cambridge, 1902. 

• 704. 4 1302 B, 1804 B, 1300 A. 

3 quant. Grcse. 18. 8 63 If., 1018-1016. 

• 810, 1200, Win. 18 219, 882. 

11 788. » 106-189, 426-429. 

18 129 f., 101-104, 209, 276, 299, 860, 376, 016, 621, 063, 857-861, 
1186 ff. 

18 891, 166, 176, 207, 884, 620, 049, 667 ff., and passim. 

16 100 ; cf. H. Spencer, The Principles qf Ethics, 2 vols., 
London, 1892-98, 1 238. 

l« frwrrdc, 77, with Plato, Laws, 680 ; of. 80, 88, 121, 209, 288, 
410. 629. 801, 1187, and passim. 

17 Jra&ofJ T9, 91, 96, 97, 98, 118, 116, 411, 410, 648, 861, 1169 

1 ^8 28^82, 48, 6?. ^irajwnf (often In the Elizabethan sense of 
( virtue *) of. 129, 147-160 (ethical?), 402, 664, 699. In 806 and 
1008 it is courage In battle. For tttypwr, * sober,' politically, 
intellectually, or morally, Cf. 879, 481. 437, 464, 483, 497, 606, 
701. 764, 1188, and Shorev In AJPh xifl. [1892] 301. 

16 Reprinted In the vol. containing Hesiod, Callimachus, and 
Theognis, in Bohn's Classical Library, London, I860. 

99 a Hist, of Greece, new ed., London. 1888, oh. 9, in fin. 

® Pol. 1282. 23 Od. xv. 824. 

» Cf. 11, 147-149, 816 ff., 406. * 887-340, 844, 848, 302, 872. 


Jebb on Antigone, 622, quotes Theognis, 403, as 
one of tho anticipations of the untraced ‘quem 
Juppiter vult perdere demen tat prius.’ Antigone, 
297, echoes Theognis, 221, in the sentiment that 
the man who thinks that he alone is wise is him- 
self void of wisdom. Soph. frag. 356 repeats the 
commonplace that health is best ana justice 
fairest of things ; 18 frag. 525 the humorous fancy 
that even Zeus cannot please all, whether he rains 
or holds up. 14 But these are only conspicuous 
examples of an indeterminate list. When Euri- 
pides praises the man who is as true to absent as 
to present friends, 18 we cannot be certain whether 
he is or is not paraphrasing Theog. 93-95, and the 
same holds of the coincidence between Phcsnissm , 
438-440, and Theog. 717 f. in the sentiment that 


1 847. 9 68, 218. 

6 215-219. a postage much bespoken and imitated. Of. A. O. 
Pearson, The Fragments of Sophocles, London, 1917, frag. 807. 
r. Schmidt DU Sthik Sir a km obuhm, Win, 1882, 11. 
224, takes it of the traveller who is to do at Rome as the 
Romans do. Ion, frag. 86. Plutarch, and Fseudo-Phooylldes, 
47, reprobate the sentiment. 

4 808; see J. Girard, Le Sentiment religie m en Grhes 
d'Homire A Esehylet, Paris, 1887, p. 167 ; Schmidt, it 812. 

J Pyth. II. 84. 4 1280-1889. 

7 Epigram und Skolion , Giessen, 1898. 

6 vwofyr opal, 27, 1007, 1049. 6 gee Isoo. ad Fie. 48 f. 

16 Antiethenes is said to have written a commentary In live 
books (Diog. Laert vi. 16)i 

a P. 814? 

13 Of. R. O. Jebb, on Bacchyl. v. 160, In Baochylides, the Poems 
and Fragments, Cambridge, 1906 ; and P. Deoharme, Mmripide : 
f esprit de son tMdtre, Parte, 1898, p. 119 ff. 

® Theog. 266. M /6. 24 and SOL 

M Supp. 807, Hippol. 1001. 
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wealth is all-powerful. Plato’s saying 1 that a 
spirit of reverence (a ISdtt) is a better inheritance 
than great riches is, the present writer thinks, a 
distinct reference to Theog. 409. Isocrates, i. 19, 
equals Theog. 72, and i. 29, Theog. 105. 

Among the chief commonplaces of Greek ethics 
expressed by Theognis* are man’s dependence on 
the gods, 9 and his ignorance of what the future has 
in store, 4 his duties to the suppliant and the guest, 8 
and to parents, 8 the doctrine of the mean, 7 of noth- 
ing too much, 8 of xSpos and 0/5/u », 8 the late punish- 
ment of the wicked, 18 the dangers of slander 11 and 
of light oaths, 19 the admonition that all true gains 
are costly, 18 that ill-gotten gains do not abide, 14 
that the lust for wealth is insatiate, 18 and that the 
boastful word (trot fitya) 18 or the forsworn forecast 17 
provokes the gods and invites nemesis, the oom- 

S laint that shame and reverence are exiled from a 
egenerate world, 18 and that men value nothing 
but wealth. 18 Other oommonplaces, whether of 
ethics or of criticism of life, are the immortality 
of song, 98 the praise of patience, 91 the Anacreontic, 
Epicurean, or Horatian ‘Carpe diem,’ evil com- 
munications, 99 ‘ in vino veritas, * there iB no perfect 
man, 94 the ingratitude of children, 98 the foible of 
censoriousness and self-praise, 98 and the generalized 
metaphor of the 'counterfeit* man. 97 His convivial 
and social precepts, his slight anticipations of later 
motives of satire," and his somewhat oynical, politi- 
cal," or worldly wisdom" do not further concern us 
here. Lines 823 and 1181 are in apparent contra- 
diction on the justification of tyrannicide. Theog- 
nis apparently does not mention the confounding 
of the innocent with the guilty, or the jealousy of 
the gods except as involved in the nemesis that 
attaches to the too confident oath. 81 

As an aristocrat he, like Pindar, emphasized 
nature against teaching." No teacher can put 
sense into a man," or make a bad man good. 
Plato 84 finds a contradiction between this ana the 
admonition to associate only with the good because 
from them you will learn good only. But it is 
Theognis’s belief that it is easier to corrupt tho 
good than to reform the bad. In lines 155-159 
there is a suggestion of the noblest thought of 
mature Greek ethics, the idea that the mutability 
of fortune and our common frailty impose the duty 
of leniency and compassion upon all men." 

Especially interesting are Theognis’s direct 
appeals ana protests to Zeus. He complains that 
tne prosperity of the wicked casts doubt upon the 
moral government of the world." This, however, 
is rather a development of the motive of Monelaus’s 
speech in the I liad 87 than the startlingly new 
thought which Croiset finds in it." Theognis’s pro- 
1 Latot, 729 B. 

9 See Schmidt. L 10 : A. and M. Orolset. Hitt, de la litt. 

8 143 f. 


11 824. 
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test against the visitation of the sins of the fathers 
upon the children, which results from the late 

E unishment of the wicked, 1 invites illustration 
oth from the OT and from later ethical literature. 3 
Literature. —The fullest recension of the text is in the 
latest ed. of T. Bergk’s Pmim BUgiaoi . Leiiwig, 1916. The 
odd. of Immanuel Bekker (Leipzig, 1815) and F. O. Welcker 
(Frankfort, 1826) and the oritioal literature of the eubject are 
discussed In Harrison's book reforred to above. Of. also 
T. Hudson Williams, The BUgxet of Theoanit. London, 1010. 

Paul Shorey. 

THEOKRASIA— See Greek Religion, vol. 
vi. p. 421 f. 

THEOLOGY.— x. Definition.— Theology may 
be briefly defined as tlie science which deals, 
according to scientific method, with the faotB and 
phenomena of religion and culminates in a. com- 
prehensive synthesis or philosophy of religion, 
which seeks to set forth in a systematic way all 
that can be known regarding the objective grounds 
of religious belief. 

According to its etymological meaning, the 
word 'theology’ denotes 'discourse or doctrine 
concerning Gou.’ In this sense it was used among 
the Greeks to describe the work of poets like 
Homer and Hesiod when they wrote of the gods 
and their doings, and that of philosophers like 
Plato and Aristotle when they speculated regard- 
ing the supreme reality or ultimate ground of all 
things. In early Christian literature the distinc- 
tive appellation of 1 theologian ’ is applied to the 
author of the Apocalypse, probably because he 
maintained the divinity of the \6y ot, assorting the 
identity of the \6yos that became flesh in Christ 
with God (6e6r). In this sense the term is applied 
to orthodox Greek Fathers like Athanasius and 
Gregory Nazianzen, who distinguished themselves 
in defending the personality and divinity of tho 
\Ayot. But doctrine concerning God— ms being 
and attributes — is only one branch or department 
of theology, as that is now commonly understood. 
Man’s knowledge of God is part of the content of 
that matter of human experience which is termed 
‘religion,’ and which includes other content also, 
referring to the world of nature and of man, to 
sin and death, to salvation and immortal life. 
And, as science in general deals with some definite 
department of human experience, it is more in 
accordance with the proper conception of scienoe 
to regard theology as that branch of science 
which deals with the department of human experi- 
ence known aB religion, from which experience 
man’s knowledge of God and divine things is 
obtained. Theology is the science which, by right 
nse of reason, in accordance with proper scientific 
method, correlates, systematizes, and organizes 
the matter of human religious experience in Buch 
a way as to reach a unified body of coherent doc- 
trine, fitted to satisfy the mind’s demand for truth 
and to furnish guidance for the practical life. 

As the science of religion it deals not merely 
with the subjective contents of the religions con- 
sciousness, or the opinions, emotions, and actions 
of men in the religious sphere, but also with the 
objective grounds of religion and the ultimate 
truth or reality which underlies and explains the 
religious experience of mankind. It is not merely 
the science of religions dealing with the various 
historical religions which have developed among 
men (though that is a part of it), but tho science 
of religion regarded os an important department 
of human experience, which claims to be no mere 
subjective delusion, but to have a roal and rational 
foundation in objective reality or fact. 

2. Theology and religion.— As theology is the 
science of religion, religion precedes and is wider 

1 781 ff . ; of. 208-208. ... , 

9 Of. Jer 819M; Spencer, Prinnplet of Bthxet , | 140; 
Schmidt, 1. 71®. 
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than theology ami furnishes it with the matter 
with which it deals. In all departments of human 
life and activity experience, in which feeling, 
intuition, and volition are the predominant factors 
and reason or intellection is as yet implicit, precedes 
theory or science, which seeks to exhibit and make 
explicit the reason, thought, or principles of truth 
and reality underlying and accounting for the 
experience. Thus the use of numbers in the rela- 
tions and activities of the practical life precedes 
the science of mathematics; the practical use of 
speech precedes the science of language ; the use 
of reasoning in practice precedes the science of 
logic j and the sailing of the seas in ships precedes 
the science of navigation. So too the experience 
and use of religion as a practical factor in life’s 
activities precedes the science of religion, or theo- 
logy. And, as men may attain considerable effi- 
ciency and success in various departments of life 
without having rationalized or reduced their ex- 
perience to system and exhibited its underlying 
principles, so men may live a truly religious life 
and have a rich and full religious experience with- 
out having attained to any very clear or cohorent 
system of theology. But, while a man may be 
religious without being a theologian, religious 
experience is necessary to enable a man to be a 
competent theologian; and the fuller and richer 
his religious experience has been, the more likely 
is he to prove a trustworthy and satisfactory 
theologian. 

Sclileiermacher was so impressed with the im- 
portance of the part played Dy feeling or emotion 
in religion that he gave it not merely the pre- 
dominant but the exclusive place. Over against 
the long prevailing definition of religion as consist- 
ing in ‘knowing and doing homage to God/ he 
defined religious piety as in its essence consisting 
neither in knowledge nor in action but in a deter- 
mination of tho feeling. The root of all religion 
he held to be man’B feeling of absolute dependence 
on some power or powers other than himself. But 
this dictum, while it emphasizes the important 
truth as to the large part played by feeling in 
religion, if strictly taken, is one-sided and exagger- 
ated, in that it ignores the part played by tho 
cognitive faculty in forming some conception, more 
or less definite, of the power or powers on which 
wo depend, and the part played by the will in 
choosing and adopting means for getting into 
harmony with that Supreme Power or Being, 
whieh are elements characteristic of all religion. 

In theology, as distinct from religion, the cogni- 
tive faoulty, or rooson, is predominant. It succeeds 
religion, and seeks by a right use of reason on the 
matter of exporienoe furnished by religion to 
evolve out of it a system of connected and coherent 
truth to which the term 4 science’ can be properly 
applied. 

3. Theology and science.— The aim of science 
in any of its departments is to apply reason, with 
its powers of analysis and generalization and its 
laws of inference, induction, and deduction, to the 
data of experience in that department in such a 
way as to discover the laws or principles under- 
lying and relating the given facts and phenomena 
and to unify the entiro content of experience in 
that department into a coherent systematic whole 
or body of trutli such as may be described as 
knowledge of reality. Inasmuch as theology seeks 
to do this as regards the data of human experience 
in the realm or department of religion, it is rightly 
described as a branch of science. The instrument 
which the scientist makes use of in ascertaining, 
analysing, and systematizing the facts or data of 
experience in the department selected for scientific 
investigation is the reason with its powers and 
laws of perception, conception, evidence, inference, 


etc. And reason iR the instrument made iiho of by 
the scientific theologian in investigating the facts 
and phenomena of religious experience and build- 
ing up a science of theology not less than is the 
case in other departments of scienoe. Lack of 
clearness as to the place and function of reason in 
theology is apt to lead to confusion and disagree- 
ment as to what theology is and what are its aim 
and scope. Thus in some quarters it is maintained 
that theology differs from other sciences inasmuch 
as the matter with which religion is concerned is 
given to us by revelation and not by reason as 
in the other sciences. But this contrast between 
reason and revelation as sources of knowledge is 
unsound. Reason is not the source from which, in 
any case, we get the matter which we build up 
into science, but merely the instrument by means 
of which we grasp, analyse, classify, co-ordinate, 
and systematize that matter which is given to ins 
by revelation from without in experience. This is 
as true of other sciences as it is of theology. As 
a matter of fact, the material which we build up 
by use of reason into the natural sciences, as they 
are called, such as mechanics, chemistry, biology, 
etc., is given to us by revelation from without in 
experience not less than the matter which we seek 
to build up by use of reason into a systematic 
scientific theology. The latter is just as much 
matter of experience, which the reason must seek 
to apprehend and co-ordinate into a coherent 
whole of knowledge of tho truth, as is the former. 
The knowledge got by using reason to grasp, co- 
ordinate, ana systematize the given matter of 
experience is of the same kind in both cases. In 
both cases it rests ultimately on a foundation of 
faith— faith in the reliability of our faculties of 
knowledge (perception, cognition, inference, etc.) 
and on the ultimate reasonableness or cognizability 
of all that is given to us in experience. We go on 
using our powers of perception, cognition, infer- 
ence, etc., m reference to what is given to us from 
without in experience, never doubting that the 
knowledge thus reached is real knowledge or 
knowledge of truth and reality, even though we 
may know and realize that our knowledge m any 
department of experience is incomplete and leaves 
room for progress. Thus the physicist may realize 
that he does not know the ultimate nature of 
matter, the mathematician may be puzzled to 
explain what space and time are, and the biologist 
may feel that he does not know what, at bottom, 
life and consciousness are. 

But the fact that there remain unsolved 
uestions of an ultimate kind, in regard to the 
ata of experience in various departments, does 
not nullify or render valueless the results of scien- 
tific investigation and systematization in those 
departments. It merely shows that our knowledge 
of what is revealed to us in experience is as yet 
incomplete, and that an adequate synthesis of 
knowledge or metaphysic of being has not yet 
been reached by us, not that such a metaphysic is 
unattainable. So too with tho data of religions 
experience. It is the function of theology os a 
branch of science to collect, examine, analyse, 
compare, classify, co-ordinate, and systematize all 
that is revealed to ub in this department of experi- 
ence, so as to reach a whole of scientific knowledge 
in this sphere, as in other departments of experi- 
ence ana knowledge. We must use our reason as 
far as it will go in synthesizing or giving us 
rational knowledge of what is given in experienoe. 
And, if there are problems of an ultimate kind in 
this science, as in other sciences, which still remain 
obscure or inadequately solved, this does not in- 
validate the knowledge reached by the application 
of sound scientific method to the data of experi- 
ence, nor deprive it of the right to be regarded as 
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science or knowledge of truth. It morel v shows 
that our science in this sphere is incomplete and 
spurs ns on to reach out towards a more compre- 
hensive synthesis of all our knowledge in an 
adequate metaphysio or philosophy of being. 

4. Theology and philosophy.— It is here that 
the science of religion passes over into the philo- 
sophy of religion, that Highest form of knowledge 
wnion is the consummation aimed at by theology. 
Science in all its departments is limited and in- 
complete as knowledge of reality. It leaves un- 
solved ultimate questions as to the nature and 
relations of matter and mind or spirit, space and 
time, life and consciousness. It is the function of 
philosophy, as the ultimate form of knowledge, to 
grapple with these ultimate problems and seek a 
satisfactory solution of them. And it is along the 
lines of moral and religious experience, and the data 
furnished thereby, that light on Buch ultimate prob- 
lems may most hopefully be looked for. 

Kant, in his Critique of Pure Reason , began a 
movement in philosophy which has had far-reach- 
ing influence on modem theology as well as on 
philosophy. His contention is tnat in unifying 
the given matter of perceptive experience into an 
ordered and coherent world-knowledge the mind 
or reason of the percipient subject makes use of 
forms of perception and cognition which are sub- 
jective (».e. belonging to the nature or constitution 
of the knowing mind), not objective (i.s. belong- 
ing to the object or reality as it is in itself apart 
from its being known or cognized). Kant thus 
concluded that the world of which we have definite 
knowledge, through grasping and unifying the 
given matter of experience by means of the sub- 
jective forms of perception and cognition, is but a 
phenomenal world or a world os it appears to a 
conscious subject endowed with powers of percep- 
tion or cognition like man, not a noumenal world 
or thing-in-itself existing exactly thus apart from 
being perceived or known. TIiub exact scientific 
knowledge, according to Kant, is limited to know- 
ledge of the phenomenal world and cannot reach 
to ultimate reality. The use of those very forms 
of perception and eognition which give definiteness 
to our Knowledge makes it knowledge of the 
phenomenal as contrasted with the ultimately real 
or thing-in-itself. All scientific or theoretic know- 
ledge is thus knowledge of the phenomenal only. 
If there be a noumenal world or reality, and if it 
be in any way accessible to us, this muBt be in 
some other way than that of rational knowledge. 
Kant maintains that access to a noumenal world 
of reality is gained by us, not through the pure 
reason but through the practical reason or moral 
consciousness, by means of which we may and do 
reach a kind of faith- knowledge of God, freedom, 
and immortality, whioh, though not rational 
theoretic knowledge, such as wo nave in science, is 
et of value for the moral and religious life. This 
em&rcation of the limits of valid, rational, scien- 
tific or theoretic knowledge, ana differentiation 
from it of the kind of knowledge got through 
moral and religious experience or through super- 
natural historic revelation is characteristic of 
many theological writers since Kant. The argu- 
ment of the Critique of Pure Reason is supposed to be 
conclusive against the possibility of our ever reach- 
ing any rational metaphysic or valid theoretic 
knowledge of ultimate reality. Huxley and 
Spencer pressed Kant's conclusion into the service 
01 thoir doctrine that God or ultimate reality is 
and must remain unknown and unknowable by 
man, and that therefore a science of theology is 
impossible. Hamilton and Mansel endeavoured to 
reconcile the agnostic conclusions of Kant in re- 
gard to a rational metaphysic with the acceptance 
of traditional Christian doctrine as grounded on 


revelation, not on reason. The Kitschlian school 
accept Kant’s conclusions as to the impossibility 
of a rational, theoretically valid, knowledge of 
God or ultimate reality, and so rule out all natural 
or rational theology as incompetent ; but, while 
eliminating all metaphysio from Christian theology 
as untenable, they seek to retain in large measure 
the traditional Christian theology as grounded on 
a divine historic revelation culminating in Christ, 
of which Scripture is the record. As with Kant, 
they seek to find a grounding for this in the im- 
mediate deliverances of the moral and religious 
consciousness, which furnishes them with a basis 
for ‘value-judgments* where valid theoretio know- 
ledge fails. This sharp differentiation between 
the kind of knowledge got by making nse of 
reason, our cognitive faculty, in grasping, analys- 
ing, and systematizing the data of perceptive 
experience in tho sphere, say, of pnyBics or 
chemistry and the kind of knowledge got by using 
reason in the same way— call it practical reason or 
what you will — in grasping, co-ordinating, and 
systematizing the data of moral and religious 
experience is arbitrary and unconvincing. The 
world of reality revealed to us in experience — 
whether the ordinary perceptive experience which 
grounds our common knowledge or the moral 
and religious experience which grounds our 
religious knowledge— is one whole, and our know- 
ledge of it, however acquired, should bo cap- 
able of being synthesized os one coherent whole. 
The attempt of the Kantians and Kitsch liana to 
rule out all metaphysio and natural theology os 
going beyond the proper limits of the reason, and 
yet to build up a theology of value-judgments 
founded on the needs of the moral consciousness or 
practical reason or on the data of a historic divine 
revelation, is not satisfying to the inquiring mind 
that seeks for unity and coherence and consist- 
ency in its knowledge. Theology, as the philo- 
sophy of religion, is to be looked upon, not as 
the rival or opponent of rational scionce, hut rather 
os its copestone and completion. 

True theology can never come into conflict with 
true science. For it includes nil tho data and 
verified results of true science among its material 
or postulates. It seeks to co-ordinate or synthesize 
all our knowledge into a comprehensive and 
coherent whole of truth or knowledge of reality, 
based upon the data of human experience regarded 
as a wnole, tested, analysed, co-ordinated, and 
systematized by sound scientific methods. 

5. Reason and intuition.— Akin to the dis- 
tinction which Kantians draw between the theoretic 
reason, which gives us definite knowledge of a 
phenomenal world, and the practical reason, which 
gives us vague knowledge of noumenal reality, is 
the distinction which more recent philosophers 
such as Henri Bergson draw between reason, or 
intellect, and instinct, or intuition, as sources of 
knowledge. Intuition, it is alleged, brings us 
more immediately into touch with the living 
flowing stream of reality, of which as individual 
persons wo form a part, and enables us to adapt 
ourselves thereto more surely and satisfactorily 
than reason or intellect, whoso forms of thought 
and processes of inference are adapted to matter 
that is fixed or static rather than to the ever- 
changing creative flux of actual reality or real 
time. But this contrast or antithesis between 
intuition and intellect, like that between faith and 
reason, is unsound. The intuitions of a rational 
being are just an implicit form of reason. And it is 
better in every way for a rational being such os 
man that what is implicit in consciousness should 
be mode explicit and fitted into the comprehensive 
synthesis of rational cognition, which alone de- 
serves the name of knowledge. The only supreme 
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authority and court of appeal for rational conscious 
beings is reason based on an ultimate ineradicable 
faith in the reasonableness of our experience, 
which is the underlying assumption of all science, 
including theology. To subject reason to intuition 
or instinct as instrument of knowledge is to incur 
moral and intellectual bankruptcy which is un- 
worthy of a rational being such as man. It is to 
take a step downwards towards the brutal con- 
dition, not upwards towards the goal of true 
personality. 

For conscious rational beings the only reality 
which has or can have any meaning is reality 
which is or may be apprehended by rational 
consciousness. In the case of reality or which we 
are, or suppose ourselves to be, dimly aware in 
subconscious apprehension or intuition, it is as- 
sumed that to a more perfect or adequate conscious- 
ness this would evidence itself as real. Reality 
for us means reality apprehended or apprehensible 
by a conscious being. To affirm an unknown 
reality may mean simply that we are dimly aware 
of the existence of some power or force which we 
have not yet been able to adjust to our incomplete 
synthesis or scheme of knowledge. But to affirm 
a reality which is, and which must ever remain, 
inaccessible to every conscious apprehension is to 
affirm a contradiction in terms or to use words 
without meaning. 

Practical reason, faith, intuition or instinct, to 
which some would point as the proper guides in 
theology rather than what they call the pure or 
theoretic reason, are all forms of conscious appre- 
hension which enable us to build up the data of 
experience into some more or less coherent whole 
of knowledge. The data to bo unified and syn- 
thesized in a science of systematic theology are 
not indeed given to us by reason from witlun, but 
by revelation from without. Roason, however, is 
our only proper instrument for the apprehending, 
co-ordinating, and systematizing of these data. 

6. Theology and the Bible.— Some theologians 
conceive of the task of theology as that of Betting 
forth in coherent systematic form the con tent of that 
revelation concerning God, the world, and man of 
which the Bible is the inspired record. But, while 
this points to a very important department of 
theology, it is too narrow a view to take of the 
scope and function of theology as a whole. There 
are other materials or data for theological con- 
struction besides those furnished by the Bible, 
which cannot be overlooked or ignored by the 
scientific theologian who takes a wide and com- 
prehensive view of his subject. The revelation of 
ultimate reality given in the natural world around 
us with its varied facts and phenomena, which it 
is the function of natural science to investigate, 
furnishes material which the theologian must in- 
terpret and construe. So too the course of general 
human history, which it is the function of historical 
science to present and elucidate in the light of 
general principles or laws, afl'ords data of experience 
whieh are of value for theological construction. 
And the moral consciousness of mankind generally, 
the investigation of which is the special task of the 
science of ethics, furnishes important material to 
the scientific theologian to help in the upbuilding 
of a system of theology. But the revelation given 
in the history and religious experience of Israel as 
a nation and of the outstanding personalities 
among that people, culminating in the fact of 
Christ and the foundation of the Christian Churoh, 
in of such supreme importanoe and unique signifi- 
cance in the religious sphere that it is customary 
and convenient to distinguish between the general 
revelation to mankind as a whole in nature and 
history and oonsoienoe, which is treated of under 
the heading of natural theology, and the special 


historic revelation culminating in Christ, which is 
treated of under the heading or specifically Christ- 
ian theology, and which may be regarded not as 
something entirely different from natural theology, 
but rather as its crown and completion. 

7. Classification of theological sciences or dis- 
ciplines ; theological encyclopedia.— Having such 
a vast and varied material to deal with, theological 
science has many branches or disciplines with aims 
and methods differing according to the material 
dealt with and the purpose kept in view. To 
elucidate and classify these various disciplines is 
the function of what is known as theological 
encyclopedia, which itself constitutes a branch of 
theological study. 

Religion as an object of investigation has two 
aspects : (a) a historical aspect, under which it is 
to be regarded as a historical phenomenon appear- 
ing under various forms among various peoples 
with characteristics which furnish ample material 
for historical inquiry and investigation ; and (6) a 
normative aspect, under which it appears as a 
present inner power of life making claim to truth 
and to the right to regulate individual and social 
life. This twofold aspect of religion furnishes us 
with guidance for classifying the branches of 
theology, which is the science of religion, into two 
main divisions : (a) the historical or phenomeno- 
logical branches, including all those sciences whieh 
deal with religion on its phenomenological side as 
an actual appearance in history; and (6) the 
normative or constructive branches, including those 
sciences which deal with religion os a present-day 
reality and power, olaiming to be truth by which 
the practical life of man should be moulded and 
regulated. The distinction already referred to 
between natural theology and specifically Christian 
theology furnishes ground for suitable further 
subdivision of the material falling to be dealt with 
under these two main divisions, thus affording a 
basis for a convenient classification of theological 
disciplines or branches of study. 

(i a ) The investigation of religion in its phenomeno- 
logical aspect may be conveniently subdivided into 
(i.) a general branch dealing with the phenomeno- 
logy of the ethnic religions other than Christian 
that have appeared in history, which will include 

(1) history of religions, with a descriptive account 
of the distinctive features and characteristics of 
religious beliefs as they have appeared in history, 

(2) comparative study 01 religion, and (3) psychology 
of religion in so far as historical investigation can 
throw light on that; and (ii.) a special branch 
dealing with the phenomenology of the Christian 
religion. This will embrace, under the general 
heading of Biblical science, ( 4 ) linguistics, or a 
study of the Bible languages and the principles of 
interpretation and exegesis ; ( 5 ) Biblical introduc- 
tion, or investigation into text, date, authorship, 
and historical setting of the various books of the 
Bible ; (6) Biblical history and antiquities, and 
( 7 ) Biblical theology, whicli aims at setting forth 
by means of impartial exegesis the ideas as to God, 
man, and the world and their relations set forth 
in the different Biblical writings ; and, under the 
general heading of eccleBiosticri history, (8) Churoh 
history, or the history of the spread of the Church, 
(0) history of doctrine, and (10) symbolic, or the 
history of the different creeds and confessions in 
which Christian doctrine has been embodied. 

(6) The investigation of religion in its normative 
and constructive aspect may be subdivided into 
(iii.) a general branch dealing with the presenta- 
tion, defence, and application of the truths of 
natural religion, including (11) the apologetic of 
religion generally, (12) natural theology, ( 18 ) philo- 
sophic ethic; (iv.) a special branch dealing with 
the presentation, defence, and application of the 
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truth of Christianity as the highest and final form 
of religion ; this embraces (14) the apologetio of 
the Christian religion ; systematic theology, which 
includes (15) Christian dogmatic, and (16) Christian 
ethic; and practical theology, which includes 
(17) homiletic, (18) liturgic, (19) catechetio, or 
paideutic, (20) pastoral theology, (21) ecclesiastical 
polity, and (22) evangelistic theology, or the theory 
of missions ; (v.) the final synthesis of the truths 
reached in the various theological disciplines, 
historic and theoretic or normative, which is the 
aim of (23) the philosophy of religion, in which 
theology reaches its consummation. 

8. Method in theology.— The method to be made 
use of in dealing with the data of theological 
soienoe in its various branches will vary with the 
matter dealt with and the purpose or end in view. 

In the historical or phenomenological branches 
of theology the end in view is simply the ascertain- 
ment ana accurate presentation of historic fact, 
and the methods to be made use of are those which 
are appropriate to historical inauiry in general. 

(1) Thus in setting forth the history of religions 
the investigator mnst make himself acquainted as 
widely as (wssible, by observation and inquiry, 
with the features and characteristics of extant 
religions as they now appear and are practised 
among men. He must further acquaint himself 
with the historic origin and development of these 
religions by the study of such books, monuments, 
and other records of the post as are available. 
Careful observation and industrious inquiry and 
research are thus the methods most needful for 
success in this department of theological science. 

(2) In the comparative study of religion the 
investigator must use the material furnished by 
the history of religions, and seek by analysis, 
comparison, and spiritual insight to show the 
relations of the various religions to one another 
and their grading as manifestations of the common 
spirit of religion. This calls for more of specula- 
tive thought and philosophic reflexion, as regards 
method, than the previous discipline. 

(3) In psychology of religion the investigator 
must discuss the origin and form of religion 
generally from the psychological point of view, and 
seek to show what part the various mental faculties 
and capacities— intelligence, feeling, desire, will, 
imagination, etc.— have in religious experience, 
and liow they enter into and manifest themselves 
in religions. The methods appropriate to scientific 
psychology— observation, reflexion, induction, and 
deduction— have proper application in this disci- 
pline. 

(4) Biblical linguistics t which is the study of 
the languages in which the Bible was originally 
written, is just a branch of philology, and the 
methods of philological study and inquiry have 
here their proper application. Hermeneutics and 
exegetics, which deal with the interpretation of 
the text of Scripture, may be brought in under 
linguistics. 

(5) In Biblical introduction the methods of the 
lower or textual criticism and of tho higher or 
historical criticism have a proper place. Textual 
criticism investigates the various manuscripts of 
the Bible that nave come down to us and the 
various readings in the texts of these manuscripts, 
and seeks by rational principles to get as nearly 
as possible at the true original text. Historical 
criticism investigates the evidences of composite- 
ness in different nooks of the Bible and seeks with 
the help of tradition and of a knowledge of contem- 
porary history to gain reliable knowledge as to the 
composition, date, authorship, and historical setting 
or oircumstanoes of the various books of the Bible, 
and to estimate their place and function as elements 
in a progressive revelation. 


(6) Biblical history deals with the history of the 
Jewish people and tne rise of the Christian Church 
as recorded in the Bible, while Biblical antiquities 
has to do with the archaeology, chronology, and 
geography of the Bible. 

(7) Biblical theology (including Biblical psycho- 
logy) aims at unfolding and presenting in a clear 
and orderly form the doctrinal conceptions or ideas 
presented by the various writers of the OT and NT. 
It is the crown and completion of Biblical science, 
and, for those who accept the Bible as the inspired 
record of a divine revelation, it is of supreme im- 
portance for furnishing material towards the up- 
building of a comprehensive, normative, systematic 
theology. But of itself it is a purely historic dis- 
cipline, aiming at the accurate presentation of 
historic fact and recorded thought in an impartial 
objective way, without meantime taking into 
account the bearing of that on permanent norma- 
tive religious truth. The methods to be used in 
Biblical theology are those of sound philology and 
impartial scientific exegesis or interpretation, so 
as to make sure that the ideas or doctrines set 
forth are those of the various Bible writers them- 
selves, unmodified by any subjective theological 
bias of the interpreter. The work of adjusting 
the scheme of thought faithfully gathered from 
the Scriptures by sound impartial exegesis to a 
comprehensive scheme of normative systematic 
theology is the important task of the Christian 
systematic theologian. 

(8) Church history , or the history of the spread 
of Christianity, aims at recounting accurately the 
gradual enlargement of the area known as Christ- 
endom, the conflict of Christianity with anti- 
Christian forces, and the growth of the Church’s 
constitution and cultus, snowing how the polity 
and worship of the Christian Church developed as 
time went on, and how divisions over questions 
of constitution and government and cultus arose 
among Christians. 

(9) The history of doctrine describes the dogma, 
or body of doctrine, accepted by the Christian 
Church, and traces its development along tho 
centuries. 

(10) Symbolic gives a more detailed attention to 
the various ‘symlKjls* — creeds or confessions -that 
have been formulated from time to time in the 
Church’s history than can lie given in a general 
history of doctrine. These are obviously purely 
historical disciplines, aiming at the ascertainment 
and accurate presentation of historic facts, for the 
achievement of which the proper methods to be 
used are the methods of impartial historical re- 
search and inquiry. 

(11) The apologetic of religion in general has as 
its function to inauire into the nature and essence 
of religion generally and to establish the truth of 
the religious view of the world over against all 
irreligious, antitheistic, or agnostio views. It aims 
at discussing and exhibiting (a) the nature and 
essence of religion in general ; (p) the nature and 
validity of religious belief and the relation of the 
knowledge got thereby to the knowledge of natural 
objects gained through perception and rational 
cognition ; (7) the truth and reality of what is 
postulated and affirmed in religious belief, os 
against atheism, materialism, agnosticism, and 
other forms of unbelief ; (3) the rational proofs for 
the existence of God or the ways in which the 
human mind by valid process rises to the appre- 
hension of supreme personal Spirit as the ultimate 
reality, from reflective contemplation of the chang- 
ing natural world and its phenomena, of the course 
of human history, and 01 the facts of the moral 
consciousness; (e) the evidence contained in the 
general revelation given to all men for the immor- 
tality of the soul and a future state. 
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(12) Closelyosttooiated with the general apologetic 
of religion is that systematic presentation of the 
truths underlying natural religion to which the 
name of natural theology is usual ly given. Its aim 
is to set forth in a methodical orderly way all that 
may be known concerning God and the world and 
man, and their mutual relations, from that general 
revelation which is given in nature, mind, and 
history. Tt is the dogrnatio of natural religion, 
as philosophic theism is its apologetic. 

(13) Akin to natural theology is philosophic 
ethic, whose aim is to ground a science of practical 
conduct on the immediate deliverances of tne moral 
consciousness and the knowledge of God and duty 
derivable therefrom. The ethic of Kant, associated 
with what he described as a 1 religion within the 
limits of pure reason,’ may be taken as illustrative 
of the Aims and methods of philosophio ethic, 
defective though it may be as a presentation of 
the results of such ethic, even as his Religion 
within the limits of pure reason 1 is defective as a 
presentation of the truths of natural theology. In 
this region of natural theology and philosophio 
ethic the aim is to reach not merely historic but 
permanent normative truth, in which the mind of 
the rational thinker oan find rest and by which 

E ractical conduct can be regulated. The methods 
y which alone, if at all, such results oan be reached 
are those of speculative thought and philosophic 
reflexion on the data of moral and religious expert* 
once — not merely of our own personal experience, 
hut of the experience of mankind generally as far 
as that can be ascertained, analysed, and used as 
the basis of rational inference, induction, and 
deduction. A great accession to the material or 
data of experience, on which a comprehensive and 
satisfactory philosophical theology and ethic may 
be grounded, is given us when we take into account 
the special revelation, culminating in the fact of 
Christ, of which the Bible is the record. Apart 
from this, indeed, the data on which natural 
theology and philosophic ethic seek to build are so 
incomplete that the probable conclusions reached 
are lacking in fullness of content and convincing 
power. The new data of experience furnished by 
this special rovelntion not only add cogency to the 
probable conclusions reached by philosophic theism 
and ethic, but also bring a greater fullness of con- 
tent to constructive normative theology, by which 
it is enriched and made more satisfying to the 
mind and heart of man. 

(14) Christian apologetic has as its function to 
indicate the nature and essence of the Christian 
religion, grounded on the historic revelation of 
which the Bible is the record, and to set forth in 
order the evidences of its truth. It deals with 
such questions as these : (a) the idea of revelation, 
its spheres and modes, and the manner of its appre- 
hension ; {(I) the idea of inspiration and its result* ; 
(y) the trustworthiness of the Bible as a reliable 
record of fact and experience ; (5) the evidences of 
a progressive revelation of divine things given in 
the Bible and the significance of the fact of Christ 
as consummating and completing that revelation ; 
(e) the evidences of the truth of the gospel pro- 
claimed by Christ and its fitness to meet human 
need and to bring salvation and satisfaction to 
mankind. Christian apologetio clears and prepares 
the way for 

(15) Christian dogmatic, which aims at setting 
forth in accurate and systematic manner, and in 
such a way as to show its consistency with all our 
other knowledge of truth, the intellectual content 
of the Christian life as that becomes our inward 
ssession on the ground of divine revelation 
rough the receptivity of faith. It presupposes 
and includes the conclusions reached by philosophic 
reflexion in the sphere of theism and natural theo- 


logy, and gives added cogency and convincing 
power to thorn and greater richness and fullness 
of content to our knowledge of God the supreme 
reality, as not only intelligent personal Spirit but 
holy loving Father. It is usually subdivided into 
(a) theology proper, or the doctrine of God involv- 
ing an exposition and justification of the Christian 
conception of God as triune, which was the promi- 
nent feature of Greek Christian theology m the 
4th cent, when various forms of unitarianism 
( Monarc hianism, Sabellianism, Arianism) were 
combated by Athanasius and the Cappadocian 
Fathers ; (p) Christology, or the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ, to which the attention of the 
Church was particularly directed after the Council 
of Nictea (A.D. 325) by the theories propounded 
by Apollinaris, Nes tonus, and Eutyches, which 
were condemned at the Councils of Constantinople 
(A.D. 381), Ephesus (A.D. 431)» and Chaloedon (A.D. 
451) ; (7) pnemnatology, or the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, to which attention was first prominently 
given by the Church when the views of Maoedonius 
were condemned by the Council of Constantinople ; 
[8) anthropology, or the Christian doctrine of man 1 
(e) hamartiology, or the doctrine of sin, which first 
came to the front in the controversy between 
Augustine and Pelagius in the 5th cent. ; (f) soterio- 
logy, or the Christian doctrine of salvation, which, 
through Augustine and PelagiuB, became an import- 
ant feature in Western theology, receiving fresh 
development at the hands of Anselm, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, and Thomas Aquinas, who devoted 
attention to the redemptive work of Christ and its 
application to sinful men, and engaging promi- 
nently the thoughts of theologians in the Reforma- 
tion period when the doctrines of justification by 
faith and reconciliation with God canio into promi- 
nence; (17) ecclesiology, or the doctrine of the 
Church and the sacraments, which first received 
prominence in the early Church at the hands 
of Cyprian of Carthage (A.D. 250), was further 
developed by Augustine (in his City of God) and 
Thomas Aquinas (in his Summa Ideologies ), and 
received much attention from Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic theologians at the Reformation and from 
Kitsckl and Anglican High Churchmen in modern 
times; and (9) eschatology, or the doctrine of the 
last things, which has occupied a foremost place 
in recent theological discussion. 

(16) Christian ethic has as its aim to set forth 
the content of the Christian life as it works itself 
out in disposition and action on the ground of the 
self-activity that is rooted in Christian faith. It 
looks upon the Christian life from the view- point 
of man and his duty, while dogmatic looks upon 
it rather from the view-point of God and His will. 
Both deal with the same subject-matter, viz. God 
and man and their relations to one another, but 
under different aspects or from different view-points, 
so that, while they belong togethor to systematic 
theology, they are most conveniently treated as 
separate or distinct branches of tnnt science. 
Christian ethic presupposes the conclusions of 
philosophio ethic, just as Christian dogmatic pre- 
supposes those of natural theology. But it adds 
new fullness and richness of content and new 
power to philosophio ethic through the new data 
of moral and religious experience, centred in the 
fact of Christ, which it contributes. The first 
attempts to formulate Christian ethic in separation 
from Christian dogmatic were made by Lambert 
Daneau, a French Protestant, in 1557, and G. 
Calixtus, a Lutheran, in his Epitome Theologies 
moralis in 1634. Since the time of Sohleiermaeher 
this separate treatment of Christian ethio as a 
branch of theology has been generally followed in 
Germany, Britain, and America; and numerous 
works on Christian ethic have appeared in which 
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the relevant material is dealt with under different 
divisions. A oonvenient division followed in the 
main by Martensen and other writers is (L) general 
introduction, dealing with (a) the definition and 
scope of Christian ethie, its relation to other dis- 
ciplines, and its place in a classification of ethical 
systems ; (p) fundamental conceptions of the science 
— end, norm, and motive ; (7) postulates of the 
Bcienco, theological, anthropological, cosmical, and 
eschatological ; (6) the source of our knowledge of 
the Christian moral ideal, the content of that ideal, 
and the means of its realization: (ii.) individual 
ethic, dealing with the origin and progress of the 
Christian life in the individual soul and its mani- 
festation in the virtues and graces of the Christian 
character; (iii.) social ethic, dealing with the 
realization of the Christian ideal in the various 


If, again, the Christian revelation concerning God 
and the world and man and their rotations be true, 
as Christians believe it is, then the Christian philo- 
sopher must strive to make his philosophy and 
metaphysic religious and so adequate t<o embrace 
and express the truth of religious, and specifically 
of Christian, experience. Only when theology be- 
comes rational and philosophy becomes religious 
can there bo hope or such a union between the 
two as will yield a satisfactory philosophy of 
religion which will also be the most adequate and 
satisfactory raetaphysio of being. To reach such 
a philosophy of religion is the worthy aspiration 
of the Christian speculative theologian who, while 
not ignoring the importance of faith alike in 
science, theology, ana philosophy, strives to secure 
that the faith on which he rests Bhall be a reason- 


spheres of society— the family, the Church, the 
State or nation. 

Practical Christian theology in its various 
departnients treats of the ChnBtian religion from 
the point of view of its power to expand and to 
buila up Christian life in the Church. It includes 
those disciplines that are concerned with the 
application of Christian theology in the practical 
sphere. It is art rather than science. 

(17) Homiletic deals with the art of sermon- 
making. 

(18) Liturgic deals with worship and its forms. 

(19) Catecketic, or paideutie, deals with the 
religious instruction of the young. 

(20) Pastoral theology deals with the duties of 
the pastoral office. 

(21) Ecclesiastical polity deals with Church 
government, law, and procedure. 

(22) Evangelistic theology , or theory of missions, 
deals with the best methods of propagating the 
Christian religion at home and among heathen 
peoples abroad. 

The methods appropriate for use in the upbuild- 
ing of a scientific normative Christian systematic 
theology, into which the content of Biblical theo- 
logy as a historical discipline is taken up and 
adjusted, are in part the methods commonly made 
use of by science, in general— analysis, classifica- 
tion, inference, induction, deduction, etc. — but 
partly also the less easily applied methods of 
philosophic reflexion and speculative thought, by 
means of which the philosopher must seek to bring 
unity and consistency into his entire knowledge of 
the real. The God revealed in the Bible and 
through Christ and Christian experience — the 
triune God of Christian revelation— must be related 
and harmonized through rational thought with the 
God of the theistic proofs and natural theology, if 
our theology is to be at once Christian and philo- 
sophic. 

(23) Philosophy of religion , which is the highest 
stage or form of theology, has for its data the 
results reached as truth by the use of scientific 


able faith. 
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must therefore strive to make our theology rational 
or reasonable, if it is to be the expression of truth. 
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THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY.— i. Definition 
and scope.— Every great religion has two parts, 
an inner and an outer, a spirit and a body, ' the 
knowledge of God, 1 which ‘is Eternal Life,’ and 
its dogmas, rites, and ceremonies. The inner 
part, 'the wisdom of God in a mystery,’ spoken 
of by St. Paul as known to ' the perfect,’ is that 
which has, since the 3rd cent., been known in 
the West as ' theosophy ’ ; in the East it has been 
known for ages under its Sanskrit equivalent, 
Ilrahma-vidytiL, ‘ God-wisdom,* ' God-knowlcdgo,’ 
or 'God-science.’ Such theosophy, or mysticism, 
the direct knowledge of God by man, belongs 
equally to all great religions, as their sustaining 
life, and may be possessed by any individual, 
even outside any religious organization. The 
Brahmavodins, ‘ Knowers of God,* in Hinduism ; 
the Gnostics, the ' knowers,’ who, Origen declared, 
were necessary to the voir existence of the 
Christian Church ; the shaikh in Islamic Sufism — 
these are typical theosophists from the standpoint 
of the modern Theosophical Society. No man 
is truly a theosophist who has not airect know- 
ledge of God, but he may win this through any 
religion or by his own unaided efforts. 

Theosophy, in the modern as in the ancient 
world, proclaims the possibility of such knowledge, 
as the inevitable result of the immanence of God. 
Man is essentially a spiritual being, his self, or 
spirit, being an emanation from the Universal 
Self, or Universal Spirit, God, as a ray is an 
emanation from the sun. Hence, to know himself, 
his deepest self, is to know God ; he can sink in 
consciousness into the depths of his own being, 
beyond the body, the passions, the emotions, the 
mind, the reason ; these are all his, but they are 
not he ; he can pass beyond them all, and realize 
himself as separate from them, the pure ‘ I,’ pure 
being. This is the universal experience of those 
who, successfully, seek the Kingdom of Heaven 
within, and it is followed by the recognition that 
this Universal Being into which the self opens 
transcends all the beings in which it is manifested, 
and is alike in all. Out of this experience, 
repeated for every one who becomes a knower 
of God, or theosophist, are built the two funda- 
mental truths of theosophy: the immanence and 
transcendence of God, and the solidarity, or 
brotherhood, of all living beings. The realization 
of the iirBt troth, man’s identity of nature with 
God, asa fact in consciousness, and the subsequent 
realization of the second, his identity of nature 
with all around him, by a blending of his self 
with their self, a conscious dwelling in their forms 
as in his own— these sum up theosophy in its fullest 
and deepest sense. The man who has thus reached 
self-realization in God and in all beings is a theo- 
sophist ; those who deliberately aim at such self- 
realization are also generally called theosophists. 

The word * theosophy ’ has further, historically, 
a second meaning: it denotes a body of truths, 
or facts, concerning God, man, and tne universe ; 
and these may conveniently be classified under 
three heads: religion, philosophy, and science. 
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On these truths is based its system of ethios, 
rational, inspiring, and compelling. In consider- 
ing this body of truths we are not studying a 
system invented and published in modern days ; 
we have to do with wnat has aptly been termed 
the Wisdom-Tradition, handed down in all civilized 
countries, ancient and modern, by a long succession 
of prophets, teachers, and writers. It may be 
traced in the Upanifads, Purdnas , and epics of 
the Hindus, ana in the six systems ( darianas ) 
of Hindu philosophy ; it underlies many of the 
Chinese systems, especially Taoism, and is seen 
in such books as The Classic of Purity and in the 
writings of Lao-tse ; it is found in figypt, as in 
The Book of the Dead and the papyri from which 
itB religion has been re-constructed ; it appears in 
the fragmentary records of Assyria and Chaldma ; 
in the Gdthas and other scriptures of the P&rsls ; 
in the Hebrew Scriptures as expounded by the 
$abb&lft and the Talmud; in the Christian, as 
treated by the early Fathers of the Church, and 
by such Gnostio writers as Valentinus, Basilides, 
and a host of others; in Pythagoras and Plato, 
with the Pythagorean, Platonic, and Neo- Platonic 
schools, with Plotinus, Iambliohus, and the 
theurgists; it is taken up from these by the 
doctors of Islam and the Safi mystics ; appears in the 
liosicrucian students of* alchemy and astrology, in 
Rosenkreutz, Paracelsus, Bruno, Eckhartshausen, 
Boehme, Eckhart, Vaughan, Bacon, More, Fludd 
— all these and scores of others have assimilated 
and handed on the Wisdom-Tradition ; it has lent 
its symbols to masonry, and hidden some of its 
mysteries in masonic ceremonies ; it peeps out of 
Scandinavian and Celtic folk-lore, out of the 
Hawaiian legends and Maori traditions, the un- 
buried temples of the Mayas and Quiches, the 
magio of the Zuftis and other N. American Indian 
tribes. Its revival and its systematization into 
a coherent and inter-related body of doctrines, 
separated from non-essential and irrelevant teach- 
ings— this is modern, and is the work of the 
Thoosophical Society, a modern association. But 
the doctrines themselves are scattered everywhere, 
through all times, in all placos. 

The test to be applied to a religious doctrine 
whioh claims to be theosophical is catholicity. 

‘ Semper, nbique, et ab omnibus’— such is the 
test. For all religions come from a single source, 
the Divine Wisdom, and have as founders divinely 
inspired men — men who have climbed up the ladder 
of evolution till they have reached perfection in 
humanity, and have entered on the superhuman 
evolution. Such men we call 'masters, 1 and we 
regard them as the guides and directors of the 
evolution of humanity ; the similarities in doctrines 
and ethics, pointed out by comparative mythology 
and comparative religion, we regard aB due to the 
fact that all the founders of religions are members 
of the one lodge of masters, possess the same 
knowledge, and are guided by the same principles. 

The universal — i.e. theosophieal — doctrines of 
religion are : the unity of (rod ; the manifestation 
of God as a Trinity for the building of a universe ; 
the existence of graded orders or intelligences, 
a vast hierarchy of beings, forming the inhabit- 
ants, visible ana invisible, of a universe, or a solar 
system. The doctrine of reincarnation, taught 
in every religion, though in some temporarily 
overlaid, belongs to the domain of philosophy 
rather than to that of religion ; the immortality, 
or rather the eternity, of the spirit belongs also 
to philosophy more than to religion, when dealt 
with intellectually ; the law of action and reaction 
—jfconna— falls under science, as do the oonstitu 
tion of a solar system and of man. 

a. Religious teachings.— (a) The unity of God t 
the universal one Existence which is the source of 


all existences actual and potential, the super-life 
and super-oonsciousness in which all lives and 
consciousnesses inhere, eternal beneath the 
transitory, changeless beneath the fleeting, un- 
supported but the support of all, all-embracing, 
all-containing, the One without a second— this Is 
the central teaching of theosophy as of all religions, 
the first universal truth of religion. 

(6) The Trinity of the manifested God is the 
second great and universal truth of religion, and 
therefore of theosophy. Theosophy speaks of the 
manifested God as the Logos, borrowing the term 
from Plato, Philo, and the Fourth Gospel. 

* doming forth from the depths of the One Existence, from 
the One beyond all thought and all speeoh. a Logos, by impos- 
ing on Himself a limit, oiroumBoribing voluntarily the range 
of His own Being, becomes the Manifested Qod, and tracing 
the limiting sphere of His activity, thus outlines the area of 
His universe. Within that area the universe Is born, is evolved, 
and dies ; it lives, it moves, it has its being In Him ; its matter 
is His breath ; its forces and energies are currents of Ills life ; 
He Is immanent in every atom ; all-pervading ; all-sustaining ; 
all-evolving ; He is !te source and its end, its cause and its 
objeot, its centre and olroumferenoe ; it is built on nim ae lte 
sure foundation, it breathes in Him as its encircling space ; 
He is in everything, and everything in Him. Thus have the 
Sages of the Ancient Wisdom taught us of the beginning of the 
manifested worlds. From the same source we learn of the 
Self-unfolding of the Logos Into a threefold form; the First 
Logos, the Root of all !34ng, the Will which outbreathes and 
inbreathes the worlds ; from Him the Second Logos, manifesting 
the two aspects of life and form, the primal duality, making 
the two poles of nature between which the web of the universe 
is to be woven— life-form, spirit-matter, positive-negative, active- 
receptive, Father-Mother of the Worlds— the Wisdom, or Pure 
Reason, “ mightily and sweetly ordering all things,** sustain- 
ing the universe : the Third Logos, the Universal Aotlve or 
Creative Mind , that in whioh au archetypically exists, the 
source of beings, the fount of fashioning energies, the 
treasure-house in whioh are stored up all the archetypal forms 
whioh are to be brought forth and elaborated in matter during 
the evolution of the universe, the fruits of past universes, 
brought over as seeds for the present* * 

(c) The hierarchy of beings is the third truth 
universally accepted : the * seven spirits before the 
throne of Goer; the primary emanations of the 
Supreme Trinity ; the ranks of secondary Logoi, 
who rule congeries of solar systems, down to the 
Logos of a single solar system. In such a system 
the vast hosts of spiritual intelligences (the devas , 
archangels, and angeb of religions), the grades 
of spirits encased in human bodies, the sub-human 
intelligences and those not yet even awakened 
to intelligence— all these, with the solar Logos 
at their head, form the ladder of lives, and evolve 
within the system. The sub-human intelligences 
include all nature-spirits, the gnomes, fairies, etc., 
who play so great a part in folk-lore, the living 
though limited intelligences who make all nature 
a living responsive organism instead of a soulless 
mechanism, whom little children sometimes see, 
and who are visible to the ordinary seer. 

(d) The fourth truth in theosophy is that of 
universal brotherhood i the inevitable deduction 
from the preceding; since there is but one life 
in all forms, all forms must be inter-related, 
linked together, and, however uneoual they may 
he in development, they none the less make one 
huge family, are ‘of one blood. 1 The universal 
brotherhood of theosophy diifers from the political 
conception of 1 equality, 1 the foundation of modern 
democracy, in that it postulates identity of origin 
and of potentiality, but recognizes varying degrees 
of development, the latter yielding tne hierarchy 
of beings, or ladder of lives. In this freemasonry 
resembles it, with its broad division of mankind 
into the enlightened and the profane, and the 
subdivisions of the enlightened into degrees and 
graded officers, uniting tne essential equality with 
a hierarchical order and due subordination. In 
this both theosophy and freemasonry are in har- 
mony with nature, increasing power going hand- 
in-hand with increasing knowledge and increasing 

i A. Besant, The Ancient Wisdom . 
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responsibility. Wisdom, supported by strength 
and made manifest in beauty, rules in a true 
brotherhood, as in nature. 

It li Interesting to note that these four primary religious 
truths of theosophy, of universal religion, ore but the Intel- 
leotual formulation— for the instruction of the people— of the 
two primary spiritual truths directly contacted by the knower 
of God, the gnostic, the theosophlst The first three are 
religious dogmas, expressing Intellectually the first spiritual 
truth ; the fourth is the expression in the outer life of the second 
spiritual truth. The spiritual truths can be known only by 
individual self-realisation ; they may be intellectually taught 
and believed as the fundamental dogmas of universal religion, 
theoeophy. Aldogtna is the intellectual presentment of a truth 
known by the spirit, and believed on external authority. 

3. Philosophical teachings. — Philosophically, 
thoosophjr is idealistic ; consciousness is primary, 
the one indubitable fact, which can neither bo 
strengthened nor weakened by argument. • I am * 
is the testimony of consciousness to itself, and 
naught can disprove its witness, since every 
disproof, every argument, must be addressed to 
that samo consciousness, and imply its existence. 
To the All-Self, matter is but the limitations 
imposed by Himself on His thoughts; to us, 
evolving in a universe which is the manifestation 
of our Logos, matter is His thought, limitations 
imposed on us by His thought and activity- 
limitations which we cannot transcend until we 
can realize ourselves in Him. Human thought, 
though feeble and undeveloped, is of the same 
nature as divine thought, ana increases its power 
over matter with its increasing growth ; thought 
is the one creative and moulding power, and, as 
evolving man realizes this, and so olaritios his 
lower nature that this aspect of the self can work 
through it, he becomes the master of that lower 
nature and of his surroundings, the creator and 
controller of his destiny. By thought, mastering 
the science of physical nature, he bends it to his 
will and utilizes it; by thought, mastering the 
soicnce of the emotions, he builds virtues and 
destroys vioes ; by thought, mastering the science 
of mind, he subdues its turbulent energies into 
orderly obedience ; by thought, directing will and 
controlling activity, he brings all things, within 
and without, into subjection to the self, ' the inner 
ruler, immortal. 1 Only by such fit rule and due 
subjection can man attain perfect health of body, 
emotions, and mind, and reach the highest good. 
Henee many of the practical theosophioal teachings 
deal with tnis power and control of thought. 

The eternity of spirit— more loosely spoken of 
as the immortality of the soul— is an integral part 
of theosophioal philosophy. It is an inevitable 
deduction from the identity of nature of the human 
and the universal Self; 'unborn, undying, per- 
petual, 1 it is eternal as God Himself. The con- 
tinuity of consciousness is equally inevitable, since 
the self is conscious and continuous, and in the 
self must consequently abide all itB experiences, 
of which a successive survey is memory. The ex- 
tent to which these memories are carried on by 
the material sheaths, or bodies, of the self— t.e. 
the survival of the individual and the person- 
will be better considered under the constitution 
of man. 

The method of the unfolding of this continuous 
and oonscious self in the human kingdom is by re- 
incarnation. Reincarnation is, in fact, the only 
doctrine of immortality that philosophy can look 
at, as Hume said. 1 It means that the self, having 
unfolded to the human stage, appropriates matter 
from the three worlds (see below) and builds it 
into bodies, suitable for life in those worlds, be- 
ginning in the stage of barbarism, as a savage of 
a low type. During earth-life he gathers experi- 
ences, pleasant and painful ; after death he meets 
the results of these experiences— the lower in the 
1 In his Essay 'Of the Immortality o! the Soul.' 


intermediate world, where ho suffers in the appro- 

S riate body of matter belonging to that world, and 
he higher iu the heavenly world, where he enioys 
in the appropriate body of matter belonging to that 
world, and converts all these experiences into 
mental and moral capacities. When all are thus 
converted, he returns to earth-life, bringing with 
him these capacities wrought out of experiences, 
into new bodies built to express and utilize them. 
In these he goes through a similar cycle, gathering, 
suffering, transmuting, and so on and on ; each 
birth brings the fruitage of the preceding lives to 
start the new pilgrimage, and tnis is the inborn 
character and temperament mental, moral, phy- 
sical. Step by step he climbs the ladder, working 
under inflexible and inviolable laws, until he 
reaches the stature of the perfect man ; he passes 
through all the classes of the school of life until 
he has mastered all that this world has to teach, 
and is asekfui— he who has no more to learn. He 
is then a man, beyond birth and death, * fitted for 
immortality, 1 ready for work in the larger life. 

4. Scientific teachings.— Theosophy differs from 
modern science in the fact that it includes under 
* science 1 investigations into superphysical worlds. 
Its methods are the same: investigation by ob- 
servation of objective phenomena, reasoning on 
observations, framing 01 hypotheses, discovery of 
invariable sequences (1.0. of natural laws), re- 
peated experiments to verify deductions, and 
formulation of results. It uses the senses for 
observation, but the senses intensified — super- 
Honses, in fact— responding to vibrations of matter 
finer than that which affects the physical senses. 

As with modern soienoe, so with theosophioal— 
‘ occult science, 1 it is usually called— there is a 
body of accepted facts, laid down by recognized 
experts and largely reverified by later experiments, 
ana a fringe of modern discoveries, constantly added 
to, revised, and modified. The accepted facts have 
been established by generations of occult experts, 
and their existence is often referred to in the 
scriptures of various religions ; the more Accessible 
of tnese are being constantly reverified by occult 
studonts to-day, but the larger cosmological facts 
are beyond our reach. Any discoveries mode by 
students are subject to revision and modification, 
as observations are repeated and the instruments 
of observation are improved. 

(a) The constitution of the universe— The broad outline of 
this comes from the seers of the poet, and ie largely confirmed 
in the ecripturee. It appears reasonable to ue. and is congruous 
with the observations which we are able to make. The laws 
of analogy and recapitulation confirm it, for we see its outlines 
repeatealn miniature within our own range of observation, and 
we see sequences rapidly repeated in miniature which the seers 
have described as occurring in a universe— as the wonlan evolu- 
tion of the kingdoms of nature is mimioked in the growth of 
the embryo in the womb. ▲ universe consists of seven kinds 
of matter, or planee, of which the deneeet ie called phyeioal or 
solid ; the next finer, astral, or watery ; the next, mental or 
fiery ; the next, spiritual or airy ; the next, euperepiritua! or 
ethereal ; and the two finest, divine. What are called solar 
systems are all on the physical plane of the universe, and a 
solar system repeats within itself the seven kinds or states of 
matter, these subdivisions of the vast cosmic plane forming its 
planes, or worlds. 

Within a solar system these subdivisions can be mostly 
studied by less developed seers, and we are in a Hold of research 
open to the oooult student of our own day. We find in relation 
to our own earth : 1 physical matter/ aU formed by aggregations 
of similar physical atoms, similar except that some are positive, 
some negative; these aggregations are grouped into solids, 
liquids, gases, and three kinds of ethers; 'astral matter/ 
formed by aggregations of astral atoms, differing from physical 
atoms in shape, and grouped into states corresponding to the 
physical ; 1 mental matter/ formed by aggregations of mental 
atoms, again distinguishable by their form, and again grouped 
as before; the 'spiritual* and 'superspiritual worlds’ are 
formed on the same plan, eaoh having Its own type of atom and 
its own corresponding states of aggregation. Of the 'divine 
worlds' we cannot directly speak. 

(b) The constitution <4 man is analogous to that of the solar 
system, and hence the possibility of knowledge concerning it 
As sold, he is a fragment of the universal Self, and he Ie clothed 
in the matter of his system. In the divine worid dwells his 
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true self, the monad, and hla consciousness appropriates matter 
from each of the five worlds below in order that he may know 
and conquer them ; as the continuing 4 1/ he uses matter from 
the supersplritual, spiritual, and the finer regions of the mental 
world ; this is the 4 spiritual body ' of which St. Paul speaks ; 
It grows and evolves through the whole cycle of reincarnation, 
and beyond, but is not changed or lost in birth or death ; prob- 
ably St. Paul refers to this when he speaks of our 4 house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens,* which he says 1 we 
have.' It is this spirit in the spiritual body which is the re- 
incarnating Ego, or individual, though the term is often used 
to indicate only the consciousness working iu the finer mental 
matter, in what is termed 4 the causal body,' a subdivision of 
the spiritual taken separately. When the reincarnating Ego 
takes a new birth, he appropriates some of the coarser matter 
of the mental world for nis * mental body,' some of the matter 
of the astral world for his 4 astral body,’ some of the matter of 
the physical world for his 4 physical body * ; his consciousness, 
in thinking, uses montal matter ; In desiring or sentating, uses 
astral matter; in acting in the physical world, uses physical 
mutter; these are 4 the three worlds' In whloh his evolution 
goes on, and in which he is affected by birth and death, and Is 
a personality, or parson, i.e. the individual, as limited in ex* 
prosHioii by grosser mutter ; tho mental body is closely relatod 
to the brain, though not dependent on it, save for activity in 
the physical world ; the astral body is mainly correlated with 
the (tcrebro-spinul and sympathetic ganglia and nerves, and the 
glands; the three bodies interpenetrate each other, mutually 
acting and reacting throughout waking life. In sloop conscious- 
ness withdraws from the physical body, clothed still in its astral 
and mental garments, living thon in the astral world, and 
sometimes, on its return, impressing on the physical brain sorns 
of its experiences in vivid and coherent 4 dreams ’ : it keeps in 
magnetic touch with its physical body. In death tnis magnetic 
touch is broken off, and the consciousness dwells for a while 
in the astral world, oalied often 4 the intermediate world,' in 
relation to thoso who have passed away from earth. After a 
while ttie astral body dies, and the man passes in the mental 
body into the mental world, or heaven, where he abides for a 
period extending to many centuries, the length depending 
chiefly on the richness of his intellectual, emotional, ana 
artistic past life on earth. Whon he has assimilated all the 
experiences of this nature accumulated on earth, the mental 
body disintegrates, the consciousness withdraws to the spiritual 
body with all it has gathered to enrich the Ego. Then the Ego 
builds a set of new bodies for a now pUgrimage in the three 
worlds, and returns to them by birth. Thus the evolution of 
man is carried on in three worlds, brooded over by the spirit— 
himself— the spirit garnering the results and unfolding thereby ; 
he is an inhabitant of the three during waking life ; of two 
during Bleep and for a period after death ; of one during his 
heavenly life. The lowest, the physical body, Is at present the 
most perfectly organised, and therefore the most oapablo of 
receiving impressions from without and transmitting them to 
the oonsciousnuss. The astral body is rapidly bocomlng 
organized, and its proper senses are developing, so that It is 
receiving and transmitting many impressions from the astral 
world, though generally with a lack of sharpness and accuracy ; 
these lncludu the phenomena of second-sight, premonitions, 
warnings, visions, perception of phantasms of the living and 
the dead, etc.— the phenomena to which modern psychology is 
paying so much attention. An Increasing number of people are 
1 sensitive, * or 'psychic,' and are using the supersenses, *.*. the 
senses of the astral body, more or less consciously. The mental 
body is becoming well organized in educated people, hut more 
in relation to its organ, the brain, than as an Independent 
vehicle of consciousness, active in its own world. Oonsolous- 
ness, in the mental iiody. Is in-turned rather than outward- 
turned. The occultist, having hy the practioe of special 
methods— meditation, concentration, etc.— artificially forced 
the evolution of the astral and mental bodies beyond the 
normal, Is, as regards those, many centuries ahead of his time ; 
he uses the supersenses for life in the astral and mental worlds 
in his waking consciousness, and thus carries on ids investiga- 
tions in them as the physical scientist does in the physical 
world. The dying of the three bodies, and the building of new 
ones for eaoh successive life-period, is the cause of the loss of 
memory of past lives ; that memory is In the reincarnating 
Ego, and Is shared by the consciousness when animating the 
lower bodies only if, in those bodies, the man has realized 
himself as one with the higher. 

(c) The law of action and reaction is universal, and exists in 
the worlds of emotion, thought, and spirit as much as In the 
physical world. Henoe a man oan build ids character as 
scientifically as he oan build up his body, and disregard of the 
mental and moral laws Is as destructive of mental and moral 
health as disregard of physical laws Is destructive of physioal 
health. The study and utilizing of the laws, summed up as 
karma, forms an important part of theosophtcal work. 

(d) Evolution.— The monad gradually unfolds his powers by 
coming Into touch with matter and appropriating portions of 
It ; he thus passes through the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, until In a highly developed animal the intelligence 
reaohes the human stage ; thenceforward reincarnation under 
karma is his means of unfolding. Humanity, on our globe, 
takes on a fresh type— more delicately organised as to the 
nervous system— that of a root-race, when a considerable 
number of reincarnating Egos are ready to develop a higher 
quality of consciousness. Tho third, or Lemurian, race, was 
the first to assume the really human type in the middle period 
of its evolution— the previous types being embryonic; the 


surviving remnants of the Lemurian are the negroes and the 
many negroid peoples scattered over the world. The fourth, or 
Atianteun, race with its seven sub-raoes— of which the Tolleu. 
Akkadian, Turanian, and Mongolian peoples are typical— is still 
the most numerous. The fifth, or Aryan, race has already five 
sub-races— the Aryans of India, the Mediterranean Aryans 
(Arabs, tho later higher-class Egyptians, sic.), the Iranians, 
Celts, and Teutons— and has yet to develop two more. These 
varying types afford to the reincarnating Egos the necessary 
varieties for their evolution, each Ego taking birth in the races 
and sub-races as often as is necessary for the unfolding of the 
qualities characteristic of each. 

(s) Human perfection.— Uy repeated reincarnations under 
Inviolable law, each man reaping exactly as he has sown, man 
reaches his temporary goal— human perfection. At the present 
stage of evolution it is possible for him to reach this goal In 
advance of the evolutionary term, which will last yet for many 
millions of years. By strenuous exertions and noble and un- 
selfish living, he may attract the attention of the spiritual 
guardians of mankind, who will teach him how to auioken his 
evolution, so that he may enter on 4 the path of hollneee,' pose 
through its five initiations— or stages of widening consciousness 
—and become a 4 master,’ the last of the five initiations opening 
the gateway of superhuman evolution. He may then pass into 
other worlds, or enter the ranks of the guardians of this world, 
as he wills. From the hierarchy of these guardians have oome 
the founders of world-religions, the lesser prophets and teachers 
being their disclplea. 

5 . The ethics of theosophy.— 1 These are not 
dun tritely formulated into any code, but consist 
of tho highest and purest teachings of the world’s 
noblest saints, propliots, and founders of religions. 
All that is sweetest and most lofty in the world’s 
Bibles, all that is most inspiring and ennobling in 
the writings of its philosophers and moralists, 
forms the ethics of theosophy. As man liveB by 
the highest ethic he oan grAsp, he becomes capable 
of appreciating ethic yet suhliiner ; the theosophist 
strives to live by the spirit of Christ rather than 
by any legal code, and, cultivating love, he hopes 
to be enlightened by the lords of love. Broadly 
speaking, that which works with the Divine Will 
in evolution is right ; that which works against it 
is wrong ; and the best examples of that Will are 
found in such divine men as the Buddha and the 
Christ. These the thoosopliist looks up to as 
examples, and strives to reproduce their likeness 
in himself. 

6 . The Theosophlcal Society.— This association 
was founded on 17th Nov. 1875, in New York City, 
U.S.A., by Helena Petrovna Blavatsky and Henry 
Steele Olcott. The former was a Russian noble- 
woman, of extraordinary psychic endowments, and 
these had been trained and cultivated to tho 
highest point by her * master,’ an Eastern occultist ; 
she gave up sooiAl rank, wealth, and family to 
seek him in Tibet, and spent some years with him 
near Shigat-ze, after which, returning to the world, 
she gave the rest of her life to carrying out his 
directions. In America Bhe met, at the famous 
Eddy farmhouse, a man who had won high dis- 
tinction during the Civil War, Colonel Henry 
Steele Olcott, and he became her pupil. She 
endeavoured first to collaborate with tho American 
spiritualists, but, failing in this, she, with Olcott, 
founded the Theosophical Society ; she became its 
corresponding secretary, an office which she held 
for many years, and he its president ; its organiza- 
tion is due to him and he remained president until 
his death in 1007, when the present writer was 
elected as his successor. 

The unit of organization Is a lodge, of not less than seven 
members ; whon a number of lodges, not less than seven, exist 
In any territory, they may group themselves Into a section, or 
national sooiety, whloh Is self-governing, within the wide limits 
of the general constitution. The central ruling body consists 
of president, vlee-prosldeut, treasurer, recording secretary, a 
general oouneil consisting of the guneral secretaries, eaoh 
elected by hla own national sooiety, with not less than five 
additional councillors, chosen by the general secretaries. It 
meets onoe a year and deals only with matters affeoting thp 
whole Sooiety ; but it may not meddle with the bueineas of toe 
sections, unless there be a transgression of the general constitu- 
tion. The annual report of 1017 showed 10 national societies, 
1074 lodges, with 128,678 aotlve members. Round each lodge 
are gathered a considerable number of sympathisers and 
helpers, but these are not entered on the rolls. The head- 
quarters of the Society were first in New York ; In 1870 the 
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foundera left America for India, and fixed the headquarter! in 
Bombay ; in December 1882 they moved to Adyar, a euburb of 
Hadrae, and there the headquarter! have eiooe remained. The 
Theoeophioal Society owns there an estate of 266 acres, with 
several fine buildings, and a library which Is known all over the 
world of scholarship as possessing the finest existing collection 
of Upanisads, as well as some unique Sanskrit MSS. 

While the Society exists for the purpose of 
spreading the ideas formulated above, it does not 
impose belief in them on its members, who, pro- 
viding they accept the principle of universal 
brotherhood, are absolutely free to think as they 
will. Admission to membership is obtained on 
recommendation of two Fellows of the Sooiety, 
and the acceptance of the following objects : 

1 To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. 

To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy, 
and science. 

To Investigate the unexplained laws of Nature and the powers 
latent in man. 1 

The following, written many years ago by the 
present president, states the general position of 
the Theosophical Society : 

'The Theoeophioal Society Is composed of students, belonging 
to any religion In the world or to none, who are united by their 
approval of the above objects, by their wish to remove religious 
antagonisms, and to draw together men of good will, whatsoever 
their religious opinions, and by their desire to study religious 
truths and to snare the results of their studies with others. 
Their bond of union le not the profession of a common belief, 
but a common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that 
Truth should be sought bv study, by reflexion, by purity of life, 
by devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth as a prise to 
be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by authority. 
They consider that belief should be the result of individual 
study or Intuition and not its antecedent, and should rest on 
knowledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, 


even to the intolerant, not as a privilege they bestow, bat as a 
duty they perform, and they seek to remove ignorance, not to 
punish It. They see every religion as an expression of the Divutx 
Wisdom, and prefer its study to its condemnation, and its 
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E ractice to proselytlsm. Peace la their watchword as Truth is 
idr aim. 

Theosophy is the body of truths which forma the basis of all 
religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive posses* 
sion of any. It offers a philosophy which renders life lntelli- 
glble, and which demonstrates the justice and the love which 
guide evolution. It pute death In Its rightful place as a recur- 
ring incident in an endless life, opening the gateway of a fuller 
and more radiant existence. It restores to the world the 
Soienoe of the Spirit, teaching man to know the Spirit as 
himself, and the mind and body os his servants. It illuminates 
the Scriptures and doctrinee of religions by unveiling their 
hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the oar of 


hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the oar of 
intelligence, as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 

Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and 
Theosophists endeavour to live them. Every one willing to 
study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, 
le welcomed as a member, and it reste with the member to 
become a true Thoosophist/ 1 

There have been some offshoots from the Theo- 
sophieal Society which have become independent 
of the central organization, but which spread the 
same truths. There are two international societies, 
with headquarters in America, and some scattered 
independent bodies in Germany and Austria. 

LmaMpas.—!. Teachings of theosophy.— C. W. Lead- 
beater, An Outline of Theosophy , London, 1902; Lilian 
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Death and After , do. 1898, Karma, do. 1895, Man and hit 
Bodie#. do. 1900; C. W. Leadbeater, The Astral Plans, do. 
1896, The Dsvaehanic Plane, do. 1898 ; H. P. Blavatsky, The 
Key to Theosophy, do. 1898, The Secret Doctrine , 2 vole., do. 
1888 ; A. P. Sranett, Esoteric Buddhism, do. 1888, The Growth 
Of the Soul, do. 1890. 
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Besant, Four Great Religions, do. 1897, The Religious 
Problem in India, do. 1902, Esoteric Christianity, do. 1901, 
Popular Lectures on Buddhism, do. 1907; Isabel Cooper- 
Oakley. Traces of a Hidden Tradition in Masonry and 
Hediesval Mysticism, do. 1900. 

itt. Ethical— Annie Besant, In ths Outer Court, London, 
1896, The Path of Disciplethip, do. 1896; H. P. Blavatsky, 
The Voice of the Silence, do. uSo ; Mabel Collins, Light on the 


THEOSOPHY.— Theosophy has oharacteristios 
which relate it closely to religion, and somewhat 
more remotely to philosophy. It also attempts to 
determine man's place in the universe and to solve 
the riddles of life and of death. Like religion, it 
aims at guaranteeing to its followers a more 
favourable destiny by showing them the way of 
healing and salvation. Like philosophy, it pro- 
poses to have recourse only to the resources which 
nature, on the one hand, and the human intellect 
on the other, place at its disposal, and it is by 
knowledge that it saves men. But the knowledge 
which it obtains is not grounded on the observation 
of facts which are within the reach of ordinary in- 
telligences ; it is intuitive, dependent on the ex- 
ceptional clear-sightedness of men on a superior 
level, and communicated by them to thoir disciples. 
There is then a theosophical knowledge, just as 
there is a religious and a philosophical knowledge. 
Besides, it may well be that the content is through- 
out materially the same. Such a concept, e.g., as 
that of the immortality of the soul may be found 
in all three. By what distinctive marks then can 
we recognize that a doctrine is theosophical T Now 
we know that there is a criterion wnich makes it 
possible for us, without risk of error, to distinguish 
between what is philosophical and what is religious. 
If a doctrine has been established by means of 
observation, induction and deduction, it is philo- 
sophical ; it is religiouB if there has been concerned 
in its origination an intuition operating under the 
influence of feeling and imagination ; it is only at 
subsequent stages that tho ordinary processes of 
the human intellect intervene. Theosophy also 
begins with affirmations having an intuitive basis, 
ana its constructions may have great emotional 
and imaginative significance. Having once secured 
this foundation, it may proceed, like theology, to 
construct, in accordance with the demands of 
reason, a system of satisfying coherence. The 
difference between theosophy and religion lies 
neither in their ideas nor in their method. It is 
in the attitude which the religious man, on tho 
one hand, and the theosophist, on the other, 
assume towards the objects presented. The one 
hopes to work, by fear, reverence, and adoration, 
upon the will of powerful beings for his own 
advantage ; the other depends upon himself, upon 
the immediate efficacy of his own knowledge and 
aotion: religion is humble, whereas theosophy is 
proud. 1 

This self-reliance the theosophist has in common 

1 It is to be noticed, however, that, though ths suggestion of 
pride is justifiable in oonnexion with the eeoterio tendencies, 
the prevailing intelleotualum, and calm acceptance of grades of 
religious capaoity noticeable In modern theoeophioal teaching, 
yet there is also an element of humility frequently to be found 
to the modern theoeophioal attitude. There is a constant 
reference to teachers or adepts, and it ia urged that their 
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indeed be exaggerated and become an incentive to priao, oat 
the individual thinker is not enoouraged to depend merely on 
his own knowledge or even on the knowledge of hie contem- 
poraries. He, ana they also, must look backwards with raver- 
•noe to the past and accept the teachings which have been 
handed down from remote ages and are redlaooverable for men 
of the present age when the more modem excrescence* upon 
religious systems have been removed. 
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with the magieian. Both-— the one more oon- 
soiously than the other— admit the existence in 
the universe of hidden forces, for the control of 
which knowledge of them is sufficient. Both also 
show individualistic tendencies. They detach them- 
selves from the religious community and break 
through the tradition officially recognized around 
them. But we may notice at least this difference 
between the magician and the theosophist: the 
one aims at using his power in an external way- 
lie desires to control nature for the advantage or 
the disadvantage of his fellows ; the other is a 
contemplative, who acts but little except on him- 
self and for his own sake. 1 The theosophical spirit 
has left a very deep mark upon Indian thought. 
It is possible to trace its influence from its origin 
to our own day. India would be for the investi- 

{ jator a remarkable field for study if the chrono- 
ogical sequence of ideas and systems were not 
enveloped in a darkness which up to the present 
time has not been penetrated. It is impossible for 
us to date the most important of the texts from 
which we derive our information. Many of them 
are muoh later than the period when the theories 
which they set forth were formulated. Under 
such circumstances it becomes exceedingly difficult 
to settle the debit and credit side of the account 
of each school. Perhaps, however, one result may 
be considered to be now established: there has 
been in India a continuity of theosophical tendency. 
The systems interlace with and influence one 
another. The intuition on which their authors 
pride themselves consists in perceiving afresh the 
'truths’ which a kind of heredity has tended to 
fix in the Indian mentality. The task of the great 
philosophical schools has to a large extent oeen 
that of systematizing the ideas already worked out 
in the Upanifad Buddhism would be unintel- 
ligible if the way had not been prepared for it, if 
not in these very schools, at least in antecedent 
groups bearing a very strong resemblance to them. 
And the reformers who have appeared in India in 
such large numbers since the Middle Ages have 
drunk at the same source. If, then, we cannot 
yet dream of giving a strictly historical presenta- 
tion of theosophical speculations, it is at least not 
impossible to discern the order in which the prin- 
cipal systems have appeared. We shall follow (1) 
the development of this thought in circles which 
are, if not, strictly speaking, Br&hmanic, at least 
closely related to Bralimanism (the Uvaniqads and 
the Vedfinta, the Sftnkhya, and the Yoga) ; (2) the 
transformation of theosophy into religion (into 
Jainism and Buddhism ) ; (3) its incursions into 



of its own character and significance ; and finally 
[1 This statement should, however, be slightly modified when 
appliod to modem theosophy in India. On the one hand, this 
snows an affinity to magic, in that it is greatly interested in the 
details of existence upon planes other than the physical, and so 
takes up a slightly materialistic attitude to those existences 
which are ostensibly non-material. The inhabitants of the 
astral and mental planes might for practical purposes be 
described as materialisations of spiritual entitles. Again, a 
distinct claim is put forward by theosophy to the disoovery and 
use of hitherto unknown laws of nature, and the power which 
Is thus put into the hands of the expert ooouitist who is also 
a theosophist Is not altogether different from the power claimed 
by the magician. But, on the other hand, It must be frankly 
acknowledged that the modem theosophist in India does not, 
like some magicians, separate himself from the community to 
suoh an extent as to desire to use his powers for merely selfish 
purposes. Further, the ends at which he alms are ultimately 
of a spiritual rather than of a materialistic character, and in 
this he shows his superiority over the Christian Scientist In 
respect of the excessive attention paid by the latter to the 
claims of bodily health. It Is thus undoubtedly true that the 
modem theosophist is a contemplative, to the extent that he 
places the spiritual ter above the material, but he is perhaps 
less Inclined than his forefathers in India to be interested 
merely in his own oonoerns, and he is more tnolined to use for 
social panoses the powers which contemplation and thought- 
concentration have secured for him.) 
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(4) we shall see how modern theosophy in India is 
dominated by ancient philosophical tradition. 

z. The Br&hmanic theosophy.— (1) The begin - 
nings. — The two tendencies which characterize 
Hindu thought throughout its course appear early 
in Br&hmanic circles. The one is the spirit of 
tradition : the rites and formulas do not show the 
expected results unless they are repeated just in 
the way in which the 'fathers' instituted them 
at the beginning. Not only will every innovation 
and every addition be avoided, but an oven more 
necessary requirement is that the sacred acts shall 
be performed only by those who aro in possession 
of liturgical knowledge, viz. by the Isr&hmans. 
The dharma, i.e. the rule, which derives its 
authority simply from its antiquity, thus gradually 
extends its domination over men's minds. It 
becomes systematized in one of the six dar^a^ae, 
the P&rvd Afimdrjisd. Anxious care in observing 
traditional forms has created the power of the 
priesthood. The fathers of families have been 
deprived of their religious importance to the 
advantage of the Brahmans. Tho gulf between 
sacred and profane makes itself more and more 
evident. 

Contrariwise, it is the spirit of novelty which 
manifests itself in the other tendency. During all 
the Vedic period the treasury of hymns and rites 
is taking form and being constantly enriched. If 
the gods have at first made use of these, it is 
not tlie gods who have revealed the knowledge of 
them. The have 'seen' and have communi- 
cated their visions to men. 1 The gods would have 
preferred to have the exclusive proprietorship. 

Signs of this double tendency are to be found 
even in the same texts. We may be sure that, in 
circles as yet differing slightly from one anothor, 
tradition and originality existed side by side with- 
out offenco. Why should they have entered into 
conflict? Did not both of them find their point of 
departure in the same hymns? Most of the Vedic 
deities can scarcely be distinguished from the 
forces and elements in which they roveal their 
power. They have almost no characterization, 
and they represent vaguely the divine which per- 
meates the oDjects and phenomena of nature. Out 
of this naturalism, frequently rude in character, 
there easily emerge the pantheistic conceptions 
whioh were so soon to dominate Indian theosophy. 
Besides, do not ritualists and innovators alike 
make knowledge the essential condition of religious 
efficacy? Are not both of them Br&hmans, i.e. 
the heirB of the magicians who were charged at 
the beginning with the protection of the scared 
rite from the pernicious influence of evil spirits? 
finally— and most important of all— do not both 
believe that there is in every being and in every 
sacred act a mysterious energy which establishes 
harmony and co-ordination between man and the 
universe? And arc they not now on the earth, 
like the 1 fathers’ of ancient times and the gods in 
the heavens, the depositaries and the agents of 
this mysterious force, creator of order ana of life ? 
When there is the thought of turning the secret 
ower of the sacrifice to tho lienefit of the in- 
ividual, with a view to assuring him of happiness 
l>eyond the grave and guaranteeing him against 
a second death which would he final, there are 
here the essential elements of theosophic doctrine 
—desire for deliverance from suffering and death, 
hope to succeed by personal effort, confidence in 
the saving efficacy of knowledgo. 

(2) The ancient Upanifads. - — Theosophical 
thought, which is to oe found in gerin in the 
hymns and in the Brahmana obtains form and 
consistency in the Upanwtds (q.v.). Certainly 
the authors of those old treatises wore far from 

i See art. Inspiration (Hindu). 
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1 uiving broken their connexion with the traditional 
cult. But they love to give the sacred actions a 
symbolic interpretation which will relieve them 
of their mechanical and formal character. A still 
more significant thing is that they manifest a well- 
marked esoteric tendency : usually a long time is 
spent in appealing to the master before lie consents 
to reveal the supreme truth, and the disciple is 
under obligation not to transmit it himself except 
to a particularly dear and well-qualitied person. 
The method or discovery is always intuition ; 
thought proceeds by abrupt illuminations. Moving 
impetuously and tioldly, it puts assertions side by 
side with one another without concerning itself 
about their contradictoriness. It does not demon- 
strate; it is content to illustrate by beautiful 
metaphors and arresting similes. 

In an as yet vague form the idea of the essential 
unity of the universe was implicitly contained in 
the Brfihmanic theory of sacrifice. There is now 
posited the existence of a Being in which all that 
is finds its reality. This Being ib called Brahman , 
the name of the energy which manifests itself in 
the sacred action. It is also designated the dtman, 
i.e. the self or the soul of all that lives. 

' Let one worship Brahman , knowing that ho Is the reality. 
Lot one worship tne Atman. The Atman has for body the life ; 
for form, the light ; for essenoe space. It cun take ail forms 
according to its inclination. ... It permeates all the world. 
. . . It Is the essence of life ; It Is the essence of myself.' 1 * * 
Thus the theme is stated which the Uptiniyads go 
on to develop and repeat without intermission. 

This Being Is one and absolute. He has no determinations. 
One can say nothing of him except that he is. No definition is 
possible. We may at least try to name him, so oonvlnoed are wo 
still that we know the Being of which we know the name. He is 
* that.' tat. lie is 'No, no,' for we deny every quality, which 
would serve only to limit him. He is the reality— the reality of 
realities, §atya mtyasya. Beyond the reaoh of all comparisons, 
he is bliss, a negative bliss, and, in consequence, absolute. He 
Is without a second. He is my dtman, the reality of me. 
There is an identity between the Atman which I am and 
Brahman. 'I am Brahman .' 'Thou, thou art that. 1 The 
universal soul and the individual soul are one. 

The world also Is real. It derives its reality from Brahman , 
the only reality. A parallel between the psychical and the 
co8mical Is founded upon the unity between the individual soul 
and the world soul. The oosmos and the 4vxif are the two 
aepeots of the same reality, and the parallel elements which 
constitute them sustain themselves upon each other. 

Finally, Brahman Ib the reality not only of the individual and 
of phenomenal existeneo, but also of transcendental existence. 
For there are two forms of Brahman , the one corporeal, the 
other incorporeal ; the one mortal, the other Immortal ; the 
one mobile, the other immobile; the one manifested (»at), the 
other transcendent (t yat).* 

In its individualized form the soul could not have the bliss 
which Is the exclusive prerogative of the Absolute Being. The 
llmitod Ego is in contact with the non -Ego, and is unhappy 
while experiencing the alternations of pleasure and of pain, tne 
impermanence and the vanity of Unite things. In truth, 'he 
who la another than hhneelf is suffering.' This misery is born of 
individuality and lasts equally long. The active self, the jiva, 
is Involved, through its activity, in a series of existences of 
which each ono is determined os to Its quality by the quality of 
tho existence which has preceded It. ' According as a man 
acts, aooording os ho conducts himself, so is he reborn.' * 
' Through good work a man is reborn In a good state, through 
evil work in an evil state,' 4 and so on, Indefinitely. If the life 
it evil, It is because the man in his ignorance believes himself 
a person and says, 4 1 am such and such a one, this thing belongs 
to me.' This error and the activities which result from It 
entangle him in the meshes of a life which ever begins anew. 
Thus the wise man yearns after repose in the Absolute, in the 
bosom of a Being in whom alone are permanence and truth. 
How shall a man succeed in quenching individuality, which Is 
the oause of all suffering? It is not by means of action, elnoe 
action on the contrary is a source of Individual life. Even 
asceticism has only the value of a propedeutic : it tends to- 
wards salvation, but it does not save. One way only is open 
to the soul desirous of doliveranoe, and that is knowledge. 
Knowledge is necessary, not now of rites and their meaning, 
but of Brahman himself. And since knowledge of Brahman 
insane realization of the identity of the self and the Being who 
alouo exists, one must be able to say to this Being : • Thou, 
thou art the dtman of all that exists. That whloh thou art, 1 
am that. . . . Thou art the Reality.' This saving knowledge 
can he reaohed only through inner vision. The individual sup- 

1 Satapatha Brdhma no. x. vl. 8. 1 ff. 

* Brh. Ar . Up. it. ill. 1. * Ih. iv. iv. 1. 

* fb. in. ti. 13. 


pressing his senses destroys all contact with the outer world 
and Anas Brahman in himself. ' The eye would not flash forth 
to meet him, nor word, nor sense, nor works, nor ssoetlo 
practices. But if the mind is oalm, if the heart le pure, then 
one contemplates the indivisible Brahman. One cannot know 
him exoept In the heart' 1 If the Absolute cannot be grasped, 
one may at least approach him by intense meditation directed 
towards the symbols of him, and very especially by meditation 
upon the mystic syllable 0m, for 'In truth this syllable Is 
Brahman ; in truth it is the supreme existence : It is the beet 
fulcrum of existence ; It it the ultimate ground.' * United with 
Brahman, the individual eelf has no more a distinct conscious- 
ness. ' It ie when there are two existences that one hears, 
sees, and knows ths other, but when for any one everything has 
become his own proper self, bow oould there be anything which 
he could see, hear, and understand?' * Moreover, absorbed in 
the Being who is altogether happiness, he shares in this in- 
finite bliss. 

(8) The Ved&nta.—Ol the six philosophical 
schools which claim connexion with Brahmanism— 
more exactly, of the six schools which Brahmanism 
lias claimed as its own and which it has annexed 
—three only have {riven assistance to the elabora- 
tion of fcneosopliical doctrine. They are the 
SAnkhya, the Yoga, and the Vedanta (qq.v.). The 
lost school is the only one of the three which 
devotes itself to an explicit continuation of the 
ancient Upanimds. W e Bholl therefore begin with 
it, although, very probably, it did not attain its 
full development until after the two others. 

The name Vedanta does not designate a single 
homogeneous school. There is a strictly monistic 
Vodfinta: reality pertains to Brahman alone; all 
outside of him is nothing but appearance (admit a); 
this is the thesis of Sankara/ at the beginning 
of the 9th century. Other VedAntins profess a 
modified monism — the Vi&st&dvaita of Ramanuja 
( q.v . ; 11th century). Others finally abandon 
monism altogether, not in the sense that they nut 
mind and matter over against each other, but 
liecause they allow an essential difference between 
the individual self and the universal self ; these 
lost attach themselves to MAdhva (q.v. ; 12th 
century). But, however great their differences, 
the three teachers all invoke the authority of 
Hadarfiyana, the reputed author of the Vedanta- 
Sutras , and all three have written on this older 
teaching a commentary which iB the fundamental 
text of their respective schools. 

R&m&nuja lias more right than Sankara to claim 
to continue the teaching of the Sutras. But 
Sankara more than the two others, more even than 
liadarAyana, is in the line of succession to the 
Upaniiads. While R&mAnuja and MAdhva are 
explicitly theistic and teach that God, the author 
of all graoe, saves those who give to Him the 
worship of love and faith, Sankara attributes to 
God (Is vara) an apparent existence only, and an 
accessory rdle in the genesis of salvation. Con- 
sequently the history of theosophical doctrines in 
India is directly concerned with Him alone. 

The first riitra of B&dar&yapa thus states the object of the 
Ved&nta: 'Now comes the study of Brahman* To know 
Brahman, It is not e&ough to open the eyes and the ears and 
search lor Being in the world which surrounds us. Botweeu 
the Ego and the non-Ego there is an irreduoible opposition : the 
senses and the understanding which perceive and appreciate 
the non-Ego either transfer to ths objeot the qualities or 
the subject or transfer to the subject that which they 
believe they know of the object In either oaeo external oogni- 
tion is vitiatod by error ; the true name of this pretended 
knowledge is 'nescience' (avidyd). Outside of us the senses 
and the understanding give us ouly the cognition of tho 
phenomena of 4 becoming, 4 Now Being, in reality, does not 
1 bsooms ' ; It is. If it were ' becoming/ it would not ' be ’ ; for 
it is impossible to soe how that which is not could oome to be. 
All looming is only sn appearance, an illusion. 

Tills Being, the only reality, retains in ths Ved&nta the name 
of Brahman . This is the absolute Brahman, without deter- 
mination, or, as the Vod&ntins Bay, without quality ; beyond 
time and ipaoe and causation, for time, spaoe, and oausatiou 
belong to tne world of appearance, of avidyd. ' Being is one ; 
all plurality results from false knowledge.' As it is impossible 
for me to doubt tho reality of myself-I could not express this 

i Mupd. Up. in. I 61. s Kdtha Up. i. II. 15-17. 

* Brh. Ar. Up. IV. V. 15. « See art SaAkarXciuuya. 
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doubt except In affirming my existence— 1 1 am Brahman,' 
provided tut Tan denuded of every quality and of all 
contingency, of everything which constitutes my individuality. 
In this way I am Brahman entire, for Brahman, being 
absolute, could not have parts. 

Nescience is not only a relation between the subjeot knowing 
and the object known ; it Is also the relation which emerges 
between the absolute Brahman and the world of names and 
forms. To this coemio power, more particularly, the name 
mdyd Is given. Mdyd (a.®.) signifies the alteration which takes 
place In Brahman and in the self as both pass from the 
category of the Absolute into those of time, space, and cause— 
an illusory alteration, which affects the ultimate Being and the 
self only In appearance. Mdyd modifies on the one hand 
Brahman and thus creates the world ; but it modifies also 
In the same way the Ego and creates the Individual Egos. By 
the existence of mdyd the unqualified Brahman becomes the 
qualified Brahman, the effect -Brahman, the lower Brahman. 
SaAkara gives to this Brahman also the name of God, Idvara ; 
but this God, His attributes, and the world whioh the lower 
Brahman creates, preserves, and destroys, do not exist save in 
virtue of nescience; all is phenomenal, Illusory. From the 
point of view of true knowledge, there is neithor oause nor 
effect ; neither Itfvara nor world ; neither iweut nor act ; but 
only Being unchangeable, indeterminate. Under the lnfluenoo 
of mdyd, the dtman becomes a jiva. The ilea becomes In- 
dividualized through everything which serves it as a substratum, 
or upddhi— the body, the senses, the power of aotion, and the 
faculties of knowledge. But the attributes of the jiva have no 
more reality than those of I* vara. Truly speaking, the self is 
not a product ; it Is incorporeal, spiritual, Immutable, infinite, 
one. 

For practical purposes and provisionally, both the world and 
the Individual exist. To both of them oven Saftkara pays con- 
siderable attention. Both are subjects and objects of action. 
Their destiny is determined by karma. 'An act cannot be 
annulled ; this i9 Lho universal law ; or, at least it cannot be 
annulled except through working out the result.' Action pro- 
duces life, and life produces aotion. The self which acts will 
be reborn for notion, and, again, for rebirth. The chain of 
causes and effects has not had a beginning. IIow could it have 
an end ? Fortunately, cause and effect, act and result, are the 
work of nescience. And what nescience has produced, know- 
ledge will destroy. 1 As long as nescience has not been abolished, 
tlm Individuality of the self is not abolished, and the individual 
wml continues to be the sphere of good and evil.' The in- 
dividual can, by a knowledge of Brahman, escape from karma 
and the misery of a limited life. If he has discovered how he 
may attain this by a severe spiritual discipline, he can, through 
concentrating his thought upon himself and by a kind of 
spontaneous effort, reach the 'perfect vision,' i.e.. he can 
perceive the dtman in himself And thus have an Intuition of 
his identity with the supreme Brahman. Tills vision destroys 
in him the remnants of personality and disslpatos the mirage of 
the empirical world. He is saved. Ho Is Brahman , and in 
consequence he Is, in an absolute sense, being, thought, and 
bliss. 

(4) The Sdhkhya . — The Sankhya ( q.v ,) ia of 
ancient origin, for its influence upon primitive 
Buddhism cannot well be disputed. The main 

f ironouncements of the school are, however, of 
ater date, and several centuries subsequent to the 
birth of Buddha. Fortunately there are other 
works— e.g. t the Mahdbhdrata and some ancient 
Buddhistio writings— whioh mark out the path of de- 
velopment from the Upanigada to the classioal form 
of the Sfinkhya. As we now have it, the S&nkhva, 
realistic and atheistical, is Br&hmanioal. It has 
no difficulty in including the Veda among the 
standards of knowledge, it may be that, originat- 
ing outside of Brahmanism, it was at a later date 
recognized by the latter, and has paid for this 
advantage by an adhesion, more or less nominal, 
to the authority of revelation. Nevertheless, as 
we find in works undoubtedly orthodox the ante- 
cedents of several essential doctrines of this 
system, it is more probable that it has originated 
from the same oiroles as those in which the ancient 
Upanifads were elaborated. Its genesis can be 
best explained if it is regarded as a product of 
reaction against the radical idealism which is 
implicit in the Upaniaads and develops in the 
Vedanta. 

The H&fikhya posits the absolute reality of the empirical 
world. If it is said that the world of things is the theatro of a 
perpetual becoming and that It is Impossible to predicate beiug 
of that which ie impermanent, its answer Is that a thing is not 
real only at the moment when it manifests itself; it has also 
a subtle state, In which it exists potentially in its cause. For 
the effect is already to be found in ite entirety in the cause : 
'The effect and It* oause are one.’ To affirm the reality of 
things when they are in the subtle etate Is to assert that thoy 
are already substantial. The ordinary man Is unable to see 


them in their oausei because his senses are too gross. If, by 
ecstasy or as a reward of exceptional merit, be intensifies his 
(tower of vision, he will peroelve the subtle ns easily as the 

TOSS. 

Whether subtle or gross, the world Is essentially composite 
and changing. Now every complex thing implies a simple 
Being for the sake of whom it is formed ; everything that 
changes changes only for the sake of an Immutable Being. 
Thue, over against a substance composite and ohanglng, the 
SAAkhya philosophy posits a simple and stable substance ; with 
the prakfti, which Is the sphere of beooming, it contrasts the 
purufa, which is Being. Everything that acts or is acted upon, 
everything that ohanges and lives, the object known, the act 
and the organs of knowledge, all depend upon prakrti. This 
includes as well as Av<m, since, in the living being, the 
must nourish itself like the c^ueic, in order to sustain life 
and growth. 

The change which emerges In the physical and psyohlcal 
universe Is a regular evolution, taking tne form of a determina- 
tion, a growing complexity, an increasing materiality. In its 
creative aspect evolution brings the gross out of the subtle. 
At the dissolution of the world the grose resolves itself into 
the subtle. The S&Akhya, which has minutely described the 
successive phases of the evolutionary processes, posits 24 prin- 
ciples (tattoos) which are arranged in order, from tho prakrti , 
the oommon foundation of all phenomenal existence, to the 
gross elements and their combinations. It is because the 
prakrti is not simple that it has been able thus to produce all 
the things of the physical and mental world. It is threefold. 
It is composed of three factors, themselves substantial, whioh 
aru called gupas. These are sattva, rajas, and tamos , goodness, 
passion, and darkness. It is by their presence In infinitely 
varying quantities that things affect men differently. 

1110 18 tattvas which in tho evolution emerge between prakrti 
at the one end and the gross elements at the other unite to 
form the 'characteristic body/ the linga iarira. The linga 
iarira Is subtle and is to the gross body as the cause is to tho 
effect ; it explains the differences, both physical and psychical, 
which distinguish Individuals from one another. Whilst the 
gross body Is destroyed by death, tho linga iarira passes from 
birth to birth and constitutes the identity of the individual in 
the sorlos of its existences. In every life it becomes richer or 
poorer according to all that a man thinks, does, or resolves. It 
is like capital which bears as interest tho quality of succeeding 
existence. The characteristics of the pwrufo, or the soul, aro 
directly tho converse of those of prakrti. The purufa is 
simple, Immutable, inactive, unproductive, without gupas. It 
is also multiple. Because all the souls have not the same kind 
of knowledge, and because some are fruo and others aro still 
bound, it follows of necessity that there is an infinity of souls. 
But the purufa Is in Itself Independent of all individualization 
to such an extent that we can always speak of It In the singular. 
The purufa Is light and understanding ; it 1 b light without even 
having anything to Illumine ; it thinks without even having 
any object of knowledge. 

Being and beooming, both infinite, are not placed simply 
over against each other. There is a relation established 
between them which explains oreatlon, knowledge, and salva- 
tion. The neighbourhood of the purusa in fact causes in the 
prakrti an exettation which leads in it to the formation of a 
subtle body in connexion with each purufa. But the subtle 
body is only the substratum of the conscious life. That 
emerge! in virtue of the immediate presence of the soul. It 
is the form In whioh is expressed the relation between the 
purufa and prakrti. Now tnls relation involves suffering for 
the soul. It Is real, but It is not Inherent In the soul. Because 
it is real, deliverance is necessary ; because It is not inherent, 
deliverance is possible. 

Both the purufa and the prakrti have to submit to certain 
consequences of the relation in which thoy are bound. When 
illuminated by the purufa, the modifications whioh take place 
in the of the Individual beooine conscious. These again 
are reflected upon the soul, which thus becomes subject to all 
the interplay of the affections. It is In this roundabout way 
that the soul arrives at a knowledge of itself. For, though it 
is the subject of all knowledge, tho purusa cannot know itself 
directly. This knowledge becomes possible through a reflexion 
coming from the mirror provided by the internal organ. The 
purufa, full of light but Inactive, and the prakrti. active but 
unoonsdous, stand to each other in the relation of the paralytic 
to the blind. Their association is discovered to be beneficial 
for both. In the eervicc of the purufa, the prakrti Is creative, 
and this creation has no other end than to make knowledge 
possible for the soul— whioh knowledge necessarily eventuates 
In salvation. 

A slow and elaborate process is necessary to break the bond 
and suppress suffering. This is the main Intention— not to 
destroy actual suffering, which on other grounds would be Im- 
possible, but to make it abortive in its germ or in the persistent 
dispositions stored in subtle form in the internal organ. A 
slow Internal struggle brings a man from the natural state— 
i.$. the morbid state— to absolute heating. Works And asceti- 
cism may prepare the ground, but it is knowledge which is truly 
efficacious. By means of study, self-contemplation, and medi- 
tation, we may arrive at an assertion of the truth : ' I am not ; 
nothing is mine ; this Is not me.' One thus gets a diroct per- 
ception of the distinction between the Ego and the prakrti. 
To establish this distinction is to destroy the bond and to see 
the purufa in its absolute purity. Henceforth tho soul has no 
other substratum than itself ; there Is no further association 
with the subtle body, no reflexion cast by it ; the soul is healed. 
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Th emrakrti alio derives advantage from a deliverance which, 
In effect, suppresses suffering (or it, inasmuch as suffering is 
not felt except for so long as the prakfti Is illumined by the 
soul. As it would not be oreaUvo except in relation to the soul 
and its salvation, it ceases to be active and returns to the 
original equilibrium of the guvas. Moreover, this healing has 
no value except for the liberated soul. 1 Since, notwithstand- 
ing the infinity of time, there are still souls not liberated, there 
will be such to all eternity.' 1 

( 5 ) The Yoga . — It might be asked if in the 
history of Indian theosophy the place of the Yoga 
(7 .v.)ib truly next to the Vedanta and the S&nkhya, 
if its affinities are not in an altogether different 
direction and with the group of systems which, 
though they adopted many theosopliic&l ideas, 
are obviously theistic and devotional in tendency. 
Does it not make a place for God, for that I6vnra 
who is a * soul apart, a unique Being, eternal, all- 
powerful, all-good, all-knowing, exposed to no 
suffering, to no desire or change ? Does not this 
God show an infinitely benevolent activity on 
behalf of men desirous of salvation ? Does He not 
vouchsafe spiritual vision to His elect ? Does not 
the yogi , to obtain salvation, surrender himself to 
God with that feeling of complete abandonment 
which is called pranidh&na ? Finally, is not salva- 
tion obtained by means of a discipline in which 
the strictly intellectual processes have little place ? 
What have the recognized means for purifying the 
body and delivering the soul from the organ of 
thought to do with the pursuit of jfldna, the know 
ledge which brings salvation ? 

It is easy to answer these objections. First of 
all we may remark that the rdle attributed to 
I&vara in the scheme of salvation is really second- 
ary. After the preliminary process is gone 
through, there is no further intervention of divine 
assistance to second the efforts of the yogi, and 
everything happens as if he had only his own 
powers to rely upon. Further, the supreme end 
is not, by any means, as in theistic religions, 
eternal life in God or near God ; what is desired is 
the absolute isolation of the individual soul. It 
follows that, probably, when the Yoga camo to be 
systematized, 16 vara was merely a survival of a 
period when practices of asceticism and Borcery 
were associated with Siva, a god whose vigorous 
personality might seem incompatible with an 
exclusively human conception of salvation. In 
fine, t&vara was no more an inconvenient intrusion 
in the Br&hrnanical Yoga than in the monistic 
Ved&nta ; it is even possible that his presence was 
indirectly the sign of the penetration of the Yoga 
by the tneosophical spirit. 

The Yoga, desirous of specially emphasizing the 
practical conditions of 'meditation and saving 
ecstasy, would naturally disregard study and 
reflexion, since neither of them was of service in 
securing the marvellous powers for which the 
yogi was ambitious. But, as in Br&hmanizing 
itself it had adopted very nearly in its entirety 
the doctrine of the S&nkhya, there was really no 
need to indicate the acquisition of knowledge as 
among the demands imposed by the need for salva- 
tion. This acquisition could have been considered 
as implicitly prescribed from beginning to end. 
In any case it is interesting to point out that in an 
Uoanifnd greatly influenced by Yoga ideas, the 
Maitri Upani$ad, the examination of reflexion 
had a place among the members of Y oga Perhaps 
we have in this a proof drawn from a period before 
the Yoga became entirely allied to the SAnkhya. 

In other characteristics the Yoga shows itself 
faithful to the theosophical spirit. It rests upon 
very anoient beliefs closely related to magic. The 
remarkable manifestations of patience, will-power, 
and intelligence reveal the presence of supernatural 
faculties and imply in their possessors a new 
acquisition of energy. Besides, the accomplish- , 
1 SdAkAya Sutra * , 1 . 168 . 1 


ment of salvation depends entirely upon personal 
effort. There is no possible doubt that tne Yoga 
belongs legitimately to the same spiritual family 
as the S&nkhya ana the Ved&nta. 

Properly speaking, the Yoga is the act by which 
the senses and the understanding are held in 
restraint; turned resolutely in one single direction, 
the mind acquires greater force and certain new 
faculties. Tne processes regarded as efficacious 
had already been employed for a long time when 
Pat&fljali formulated his theory of them. If, as 
is probable, the author of the Yoga Sutras is the 
same as the illustrious grammarian of the same 
name, then this spiritual discipline was systemat- 
ized in the 2 nd cent. B.c. But, in the influence 
which from the beginning it exerted upon Buddh- 
ism, we have proof that it goes much farther back. 
The proper object of the Yoga, as supplied with 
doctrines by the S&nkhya, is, as the first of the 
Sutras says, ‘ the suppression of the modifications 
of the thinking principle,' i.e. of the understand- 
ing. Freed from all chitta t the pum§a regains its 
own nature. We are not concerned, as in the 
Ved&nta, with recognizing by an effort of thought 
the identity of the Kgo and tne universal self ; nor 
with distinguishing, as in the Saiikhya, the self 
from that which is not the self; the aim is to 
bring about the integration of tho soul, in which 
consists her salvation. 

The yogi pupil has difficult conditions to fulfil. A long and 
painful process of preparation is imposed upon him, so that he 
inay triumph over all the ohstacles inherent In tho fuoblenesa 
of naan. It is in the first phase of this process that devotion 
and the proctico of mortification have their parts to play. 
Whenever this propuduutlo has fulfilled its functions, the adept 
may proceed to exercises which lead to the suppression of the 
intellectual functions and the detachment of the soul. Accord- 
ing to the authoritative scheme, the programme of this gym- 
nastic Is divided into eight members. Five of these rubrics aim 
at the bringing of the body under control. They comprise 
interdictions and injunctions, prescriptions relative to the 
positions to be taken in moditation, and others which have for 
their aim the control of breathing, and, finally, the procedure 
which has to be folio wod in restraining the senses ana destroy- 
ing communications between the mina and the external world. 
There is special insistence upon the regulation of the breath, 
on the ground that individual life and thought are bound up 
with respiration, and that to control the one is to dominate tho 
other. When, finally, the body has been purified, it becomes 
possible to exercise control on thought ; three kinds of exercises 
lead it progressively towards unification, the destruction of 
individuality, and isolation. 

Another method, more violent and more complicated, is 
founded upon a most bizarre kind of physiology. Through 
modifying and even stopping the circulation of the vital spirits 
in the channels of tho body, the yogi succeeds in suppressing 
the natural functions of tho understanding and in exalting the 
power of action and of vision. Strange phenomena accompany 
the lest phases of this spiritual process: colours appear which 
are invisible to the ordinary man ; sounds are heard ; the yogi 
sinks into a 1 mystio slumber.' Sometimes also the strain of so 
much effort ends In madness. The texts expatiate at great 
length on the manifold advantages which Yoga brings to its 
disciples. First of all there are benefits of an entirely mundane 
character: health, youth, and beauty. Especially thero Is 
obtained a * sovereign power* which enables those who possess 
it to realize immediately all that they deeiro, to make them- 
selves at will exceedingly small or big, fight or heavy ; to control 
the elements ; to guide the will or sentiments of another ; to 
change the nature of substances, to distribute their personality 
amongst several different bodies, etc. But for the yogi the 
spiritual results have more value. In eeven stages the soul 
obtains liberation, first of ail from the external world, then from 
the hindrances which come to it through its association with the 
organs of the intelligence and the will. Liberated from the 
world of results, the soul rejoices in pure tranquillity ; dissociated 
from the internal organs, it tastes the Ineffable delights of 
ecstasy, and reaches without any distraction the state of in- 
tegration ( kaivalya ) in whioh is its salvation. 

Before leaving Br&hmanic theosophy, we may 
point out that in more than one characteristic it 
is very closely connected with Western occultism 
(7.0.). Our tneosophists have, like the Ved&ntists, 
a marked tendency towards monism ; their anthro- 
pology has borrowed much from the S&nkhya 
philosophy; they authorize exercises which are 
not without analogy to those prescribed by the 
Yoga. 

a. Theosophy os the germ of new religions.— In 
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Brahmanism the theosophical doctrines are placed 
alongside of the old tradition, and religions society 
remains coniined to the old framework. When 
theosophy is transformed into a religion, the con- 
ditions are altogether altered. Henceforth a man 
becomes a member of a community, not because 
of his birth, but because of his adherence to a 
certain belief ; the idea and the group are co- 
extensive. Moreover, theosophy ceases to be a 
mere intellectual doctrine ; it takes entire pos- 
session of the individual, and aims at maintain- 
ing among its adherents the unity of discipline 
and of life. 

Two religions have sprung from the movement 
of thought which we find permeating the old 
Upanifada, viz. Jainism and Buddhism. Seeing 
that they are born in the same spiritual environ- 
ment, it is not strange that they should have many 
characteristics in common. Their doctrines, their 
logends, their rules of life, have an unmistakable 
air of family relationship. The worship itself, in 
its outer forms, is so similar in various particulars 
that from the outside one might easily confuse the 
two systems ; witness only the tale of AAvaghosa 
in which one finds King Kanaka worshipping a 
Jain stupa under the impression that it is Buddh- 
istic. Jainism and Buddhism are both products 
of the process of crystallization which was a feature 
of the period of tne ancient Upaniftids. Besides 
Brahmans practising strict observance of rites and 
a solitary asceticism, India lias been familiar with 
what one might call wandering cenohitism. The 
teachers, accompanied by their disciples, go from 

S lace to place, not settling down anywhere except 
uring the months of tne rainy season. These 
parivrdjakas , in the course of instructing their 
pupils, discuss the most diverse subjects. The 
groups are not closed. Round about a knot of 
faithful disciples there gathers a numerous body of 
adherents and friends. If Jainism and Buddhism 
have been able to transform themselves into 
Chnrohes, the reason is that they have understood 
better than some other sahghas now to attach the 
laity by solid bonds and to organize the community 
by fixed rules. There is now no doubt that Jainism 
is prior to Buddhism. Buddhists themselves do 
not hesitate to admit the fact. But Jain writings 
are certainly posterior— and very much so — to 
those of Buddhism. It may well be that, if there 
has been borrowing, the Jains have been the 
debtors. If we begin with them, it is not in order 
to lay stress on the relative dates, hnt rather 
because, on the whole, the Jainist Church has 
remained more faithful to the theosophical tradi- 
tion of the Upaniqads . 

(1) J ainism. — J ainisra (q.v.) has all the char- 
acteristics of a theosophical religion. It puts at 
the centre of its teaching the doctrine of karma 
(ff.v.), and shows itself chiefly interested in human 
destiny. It aims at delivering men from the 
misery of the saihsdra. It demands that the in- 
dividual should be the instrument of his own 
regeneration. It searches for the saving truth 
beyond phenomena and sensible perception, and, 
os a consequence, asserts the authority of persons 
endowed with exceptional faculties of vision and 
knowledge. It places itself outside the Brahmanic 
tradition. Nothing more is heard of Isvara. J ain- 
ism is a ' human * doctrine. Sankara sees in this a 
reason for its condemnation. Because it opposes 
to Vedic tradition a now rule, this theologian 
accuses it of not being ‘ revealed.* And yet Jain- 
ism also makes it a duty for its disciples to have 
faith in the words of an omniscient master, who 
made known the way of emancipation, who lias 
triumphed over the world of death, and who, 
because of this, has received the surname of Jina 
(‘ the Victorious ’). 


Perhaps because the Jains appeal to omniscient teachers, they 
have promulgated a theory ol knowledge which forbids any 
absolute affirmation or denial. Every proposition has a relative 
value only ( amkdntavdda ); a thing Is not thus : In a way It Is 
this ; I can say that a thing is not, that it is. and that it is not, 
that it 1 cannot be spoken of,' eto., only if it is understood that 
these predicates ore true merely relatively and under certain 
reservations (sy&dvAda) As far as one ean conjecture from the 
examples which illustrate the various dialectic 'refractions' 
(bhang a), the aim of the svddvdda is to show that nothing can 
be known except in relation to the totality of the universe, 
where birth, duration, and death rule together, and that, 
relatively to this indeterminate universe, things Are themselves 
indeterminate. 'Everything is indeterminate by the very 
fact of Its existence. ' 1 The aim of this doctrine was to destroy 
at one and the same time the monistic dogmatism of the Vedanta 
and the negations of the sceptical schools. 

Everything in the universe comes under one or other of the 
five categories of substances ( dravya ) : soul (better, life), space, 
merit, non-merit, and material molecules. Souls (Jiva) and 
molecules (pudaala) are infinitely numerous ; space, merit, and 
non-merit are single. Merit ( dharma ) has the effect of further- 
ing the progress of the soul : non-merit (adharma) leaves It 
stationary. The progress of tne soul is the consequence of its 
karma. 

In fact, the soul Is by its nature limited and active. As 
limited, it has the dimensions of the body, which serves as its 
substratum ; it is lessened and Increased along with the body. 
As active, it receives in virtue of its karma an influx of material 
molecules, which, according to thulr quality, are block, blue, 
grey, yellow, rose-colour, and white, and which affect the jina 
by giving it various colours. This influx of karinio matter is 
the bona which links the soul to the wihsdra. The individual 
who aspires to salvation has tho task of purifying his soul. By 
asceticism he eliminates the pudgala which stain it. By drain- 
ing off the acquired karma, asceticism Is the essential factor in 
nirjard , or the burning up of the effects of karma. ThiiB one of 
the characteristics of Jainism is the extreme importance which 
it assigns to tapaa. It is not sufficient to annul the past ; it is 
also necessary to prevent the formation of new karma. And 
this desirable result is produced by discipline, by saihvara. In 
its two principal forms it prevents the entrance of the karmlo 
pudaala into the Jiva; the two forms are control (gttpti) and 
good behaviour (samiti). By j/upti the soul represses the activ- 
ity of the body, of speech, and of the mind ; by samiti it so 
behaves as not to Injure or offend any one. Reflexion and 
meditation ore also efficacious means of discipline and of defence 
against the pernicious influx. Right vision (t.s. right faithX 
right knowledge, and right conduct complete the way of do- 
liveranoe. Ana, lust as an elixir does not heal any one except 
him who knows it, has faith in it, and applies It properly, so 
the Threo Jewels oannot produce deliverance unless they are 
united. 

Henceforth, liberated from the saihsdra , the eealous Jain is 
a siddha, a perfected being. He is disburdened of all karmio 
matter. He is without colour. His soul, lightened of every 
hindrance — like a flame which rises by its own strength— begins 
its course upwards towards tho higher regions of the universe. 
There hu enjoys a happy and eternal existence. Mokja has ths 
effect of rendering the jivaa detached and free. 


(2) Buddhism. —Buddhism also is a tlicoRophy 
which has expanded into a religion. If tho * high 
priest* of Ceylon can give his approval to the 
catechism drawn up by Colonel Olcott, and, still 
more, if the communities of Ceylon, Burma, 
Japan, and Mongolia give their adhesion to the 
fourteen articles in which the same writer gathers 
together the fundamental beliefs of Buddhism, the 
reason lies in the unmistakable affinity between 
the tendencies of present-day Buddhism and those 
of Western theosophical societies. But we have 
no need of external proof to enable us to assert 
the fundamentally theosophical character of the 
teaching of Gautama Budaha. 


' As the ocean has only one savour, the savour of water, so 
the doctrines which I teach and tho rule which I establish 
have only one savour, that of salvation.' 8 Buddha wishes to 
save men, not from sin, but from suffering and death. 

He summons all men to salvation. 1 Tne gate of immortality 
is open for all beings. Let him who has ears come, hear the 
Worn and believe,' * 

He rejects the authority and traditional knowledge of the 
Br&hmans. * In a line of blind men who attach themselves to 
one another, the first docs not see, the man in the middle does 
not see, the last does not see. Such are the discourses of the 
Brahmans. Their faith is without foundations.' * 

He makes salvation a personal matter for each individual. 
* Be your own lamps ; be your own refuge. Do not search out- 
side yourselves for a lamp «>r a refuge.’ 6 * You must yourselves 
make tho necessary effort. A Buddha is only a counsellor.’ • 
Finally, the framework of the building erected by Buddha 


1 Sarmdarsana Sutras, p. ii9. a f'hu/bi ix. i. 4. 

8 Majihtma iY ikauu, i. 17». 4 lb. ii. 109 if. 

8 Diuha NikAya, ii. 101 ( Mahapai inibbdnamUta , ch. ii.). 
® Dhammapada , v. 270. 
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b constructed almost entirely from materials borrowed from 
the Br&limanical schools, nurtured in the teaching of tbo 
tlpanifads. 

The method of salvation which Buddha preaches 
to men includes rules of life and truths of an 
intellectual character. But since it is well under* 
stood that his teaching has but one savour, there 
is no hint that men should practise virtue because 
it is virtue, or search for knowledge because of the 
practical or intellectual satisfaction which know- 
ledge brings. Morality and learning, in intention 
at least, are looked at only from the narrow point 
of view of salvation. Tlienee come the limits 
within which they move. In fact, Buddha did 
not wish to teach either morality or science, but 
only a therapeutic of the will and a therapeutic 
of the intelligence. When once a man is healed 
from moral evil and from error, he may work 
onwards towards salvation. 

(a) Therapeutic of the conduct.— Only a soul purified by 
moral discipline can receive with profit the teaching of the 
Law. The most formidable enemy of salvation is the desire for 
sensual enjoyment. Sensuality figures in all the lists of de- 
pravities, infections, obstacles, and hindrances. It is against 
sensuality that men have chiefly to struggle. Hence the 
imperious necessity of exercising constant oontrol over the 
senses. Of all the virtues vigilance is moBt characteristic of 
Htiddhisllo moral teaching. 

(b) Therapeutic of the intellect. — Knowledge is not less 
necessary than good conduct. Liko good conduct, it has 
ohiefly a negative value. In theosophies closely connected 
with Brahmanism knowledge is a working out of deliverance in 
a positive manner, because upon the topics of God, the world, 
the soul, and human destiny there is a body of knowledge 
directly efficacious for Balvatlon. But the point of view of 
Buddha and his earlier disciples Is quite dilTorcnt. That which 
they want is to deliver the mind from unfavourable thoughts 
which may hinder the Individual or at h ast lead him in a false 
way. It can be understood how different are the conditions 
under which the spiritual struggle presents itself according as 
one admits or denies the existence of eternal and immutable 
beings, whether immanent or transcendent or both. Buddha’s 
aim was to show t hat In the succession of phenomena no cause 
was revealed which was not Itself phcnomcnnl, and to deduce 
from this proposition the consequences affecting the moral 
life of the individual. The earliest Buddhism neither knew 
nor wished to recognize Anything other than phenomena. 
Phenomena, both physical and psychical, constitute dhanna. 
Ill us and outside of us we roach nothing but dhanna t not 
because of our mental incapacity, but because neither in us nor 
outside of us is there anything hut dhanna. The constituents 
of dhanna are not hung, as it were, upon a substance of which 
they are the momentary phases ; they are themselves the whole 
reality. Primitive Buddhism is thus at the opposite pole from 
the Vedfuita, which abstracts from phenomena and regards 
Absolute Being ns the only reality. 

Whether subjective or objective, phenomena are Incessantly 
changing, and things are involved in a perpetual flux. 
Phenomena are Just those states of individuals and objects of 
which the essential characteristic is complexity. Now only 
the simple and homogeneous am bo permanent. The human 
individual is an assemblage of five kinds of aggregates, and 
this composite is modified from moment to moment. What ia 
called the individual (pudfjala ) is a series, more or less lengthy, 
of the phases of composites continually altering. The move- 
ment of aggregates, or of combinations of aggregates, does not 
take place by chance, or without any system. One cause 
determines the condition of every new combination, and tills 
cause is the quality of the antecedent combination. With 
conscious Individuals, who alone are interested in the theory 
of salvation, the oanstvl combination is an agent, and his uction 
produces results of two kinds ; It manifests itself externally 
os the immediate aatiso of phenomena, and internally as a 
modification of the doer himself of the action. Karma may he 
defined as the reaction of the act upon the subject. This 
reaction takes place generally at 'the dissolution of the body 
after death/ in such a way that the binding force of one 
individual life reappears In another individual life. As Buddhism 
has discarded every hypothesis not connected with visible 
forms of existence, it does not posit a subtle body as the vehicle 
of kanna , or an Ilvara as the controller of resultants. Fb on at 
a distance kanna is a force which works mechanically. More- 
over, it fulfils in Buddhism tho function of explaining the 
congenital differences which arc found among tnen, and of 
awakening in the hearts of the faithful adherents the feeling 
of their moral responsibility. 

Karma is far from being a doctrine speclAmlly Buddhistic. , 
Tho same cannot be said of the two sets of rules the discovery 1 
of which transformed the potential into the actual bud d ha : 
the Four Noble Truths and the Twelve Causes. These Buddh- 
ism has always claimed os its own. The Truths are suffering, 
its cause, its suppression, and the way which leads to suppres- 
sion. ' What is Impermanent, that la suffering/ 1 1 The craving 


for existence and for the cessation of existence are the causes 
of suffering/ 1 'The suppression of suffering consists in the 
destruction of the oraving by the oomplete suppression of 
desire.' 9 We arrive at suppression by following tho Noble 
Eightfold Path— right knowledge, right willing, nght speech, 
etc. The ultimate significance of the Twelve Causes Is to 
explain suffering without having recourse to any principle 
exoept those recognized by Buddhism, viz. the aggregates, 
karma, and the Noble Truths. Through one causal link after 
another, the life of suffering Is connected with its deepest 
source, viz. ignorance. In this way there is excluded the 
notion of a soul which would he essentially and incurably 
suffering. There is eliminated also the interference of a God 
who imposes the suffering upon ills creatures ; if the misery 
came from outside, it would not be in the power of man to put 
an end to It. It does not belong to the Ego as a permanent 
substance, and, since the older theosophy had shown tliat man 
cannot find God except in and through the Ego, Buddhism, In 
denying the dtman , is compelled also to deny Brahman , the 
original and immanent cause of the universe. 

If Buddhism is a theosophy, it is much more a 
religion. Religion aims at satisfying much more 
varied needs than does an essentially intellectual 
doctrine. Religion is a manner of living, and not 
only a manner of thinking. The necessities of 
life and of controversy soon compelled Buddhism to 
extend considerably the range of its practical and 
dogmatic teaching. 

In ethics Buddhism was far from confining itself 
to the limits imposed by tho demands of salvation. 
In seeking to give the greatest possible effective- 
ness to its moral pronouncements, Buddhism does 
not take the trouble to co-ordinate systematically 
the lessons which circumstances suggest. When 
it addresses itself to the laity— as frequently 
happens— it disregards the special conditions of 
the strictly religious life, and its precepts obtain 
a universal significance. The exclusive interests 
of personal salvation are then so far from its 
Lhought that the virtues which it enjoins have a 
social and human value —com passion, charity, 
humility. Similarly there is an expansion of 
doctrine. Questions kept in reserve at the begin- 
ning soon hod to be investigated, and tho reason 
for tliis was that facility might he obtained for 
discussing them with rival schools. Ontological 
and epistemological topics soon becamo the order 
of the day. It was inevitable that, even within 
tho limits of Buddhism, some divergent solutions 
would bo proposed. Hence the appearance of sects 
in which tendencies showed themselves which had 
hitherto remained latent: the realistic schools 
of tho SarvilstivOdins, tho idealistic schools of 
the YogAchAras, the nihilist schools of the 
Madhyamikas. 

The later disciples of Buddha deliberately 
abandon the prudent agnosticism of their Master. 
Their speculations are concerned with the tran- 
scendental world ( lolcottara ). Even the funda- 
mental unity of tho universe is affirmed (doctrine 
jf the tathntCi). It is noteworthy also that Buddha 
himself, who from the earliest times had been 
regarded os the perfect example of humanity, 
comes to represent, in the theory of the Threefold 
Body, at one and the same time, phenomenal 
existence, non-sensiblo existence, and absolute 
existence— the body of creation, the body of bliss, 
and the body of the Law. 

But, even when considerably amplified, conduct 
and knowledge aro not given more than a negative 
importance as regards salvation. Upon the soil 
cleared by them the problem is now to construct 
the properly religious life. On what plan will 
this building be erected ? It will be no matter of 
astonishment that, being at once Oieosophieal and 
religious, Buddhism has conceived a double ideul 
f life and 1ms proposed two different methods. 
To become avhats and accomplish their own 
solvation was the aim of the sthaviras of the 
ancient Church ; they are the adherents of the 
Lesser Vehiole. Those of the Greater Vehicle 

1 MahAvagga , i. vL 20. 9 lb. i. vi. 21. 


1 Sadiy utta Nik&ya , iv. 26 . 
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aspire to become bodhimttvas and believe in ! 
religion* solidarity. 1 It was enough for the first 
to transform a sinner into a saint; the others 
have more ambition ; they desire that tho sinner, 
following in the footsteps of Buddha, should 
become a saviour. It can easily be understood 
that the way of the arhat and the career of the 
bodhuattva separated themselves perceptibly from 
one another. 

(«) The way to arhalehip.—Conrenion makes of the Buddhist 
a new man. lie * enters into the current. ’ By an energetic 
and long-oontinued struggle he destroys in himself the adverse 
principles. Two roads to the goal now open up before him. 
The one Is through a series of spiritual exercises. Meditation 
and intense concentration secure in him serviceable tranquillity 
(iamatha). Mo more of attachment, no more of desires ; the 
very residues of desire are destroyed. The result! of the 
liberation of the heart are dear vision (vipatyand) and wisdom 
(prajM). The other way is that of onfranohisoment ( vimokfa ). 
The path to the awakening is by ecstatic contemplation 
(dhydna). From ecstasy to ecstasy the monk rises in eight 
stages (the eamdpatti) to a state of being which Is neither 
thought nor the absence of thought. It is the suppression of 
voluptuous ideas, of discursive ideas, of Joy, of breathing— the 
abolition of the world of forms by that of space, and of the 
world of spaoe by that of knowledge ; of the world of knowledge 
by that of the non-existence of things, and of the last by that 
In which there an neither Ideas nor the absence of Ideas. 
Arrived at this already very elevated stage, the arya enters 
Into possession of superior powers (the six abhijfta). But it 
Is necessary to go even higher. A ninth and last eamdpatti 
loads to the 'dissolution of all conscious perception,' to 'the 
awakening,' to aambodhi, When one haB taken the way of 
wisdom or of enfranchisement, one becomes an arhat {q.vX a 
saint The arhat has done ' that which ho had to do.' When 
his karma is drained off, he will be extinguished without his 
last thought or his lost aggregate giving rise to a further 
thought or a further combination. 

(fi) The way to Buddhash ip. —As the ideal is higher, the method 
is', more complicated. Tho career of the bodhinattva ( q.e .) 
demands a long preparation and solemn pledges. There muht 
emerge in the man the ' thought of illumination ’ ( bodhiehitta ), 
that no should take the vow to do everything to arrive at tho 
goal ( vranidhana ) ; that by an act of will he should ' assign * to 
the advantage of another his actions and the fruit of his actions 
(pari^dmand). Then commences the struggle properly so 
called. In order to obtain illumination, the oodhieattva must 
provide himself with a double equipment, merit and knowledge. 
The programme which has to be followed includes acts of 
worship, rules of conduct, and the practice of meditation. 
The object is to aoquire successively the ten perfections ( pdra - 
rnita), each corresponding to a spiritual world (a bhumi). At 
the end of this long ascent the bndhiaattva obtains Anally the | 
illumination which makes him a buddha , i.e. a liberator of 
creatures, an ultra-phenomenal being still sojourning for a time ! 
in the phenomenal world. 

For arhat and bod him ft va tho eventuality is tho 
same — nirvdna [q.v.) t extinction. What does it 
matter that neither Buddha nor his authorized 
disciples have said what nirvdna is ? If one knows 
that it is the abolition of suffering and death, of 
relative and individual existence, that is enough 
to make it an infinitely desirable state. If Buddha j 
lias gained control over natures of the most diverse j 
qualities, it is just because he has loft them the 
liberty of imagining a nirvana conformable to 
their needs and their aspirations. 

Lot us take a look backwards. We may agree 
that Buddhism has certainly characteristic marks 
of a theosophical system, it regards ignorance as 
tho source of all the ovil of living, and knowledge 
ns the panacea of suffering. It seeks to deliver its 
adherents from the fear of death. It endeavours 
to upset the Br&hmanical methods of salvation. 
It denies that texts or doctrines have any direct 
value for salvation, and it affirms the value 
of 1 vision,’ of intuition arrived at by internal con- 
centration and ecstatic meditation. It demands 
that every man should bo the architect of his own 
salvation, and, even though it multiplies tlm 
'saviours/ it no less emphasizes for tho individ- 
ual tho necessity of personal effort. It teaches 
that knowledge is power, and that spiritual excel- 
lence manifests itself outwardly in extraordinary 
faculties. It breaks through the trudi tional frame- 
work and urges the individual to work without 
procrastination towards his regeneration and so to 
i See artt. IIIkayXna, MaiUyIna. 


arrange matters that this labour shall fill his whole 
life. 

3. Introduction of theosophy into sectarian 
religions.— Br&hmanism in its different aspects was 
only one of the forms of tho religious life ; in 
every period there was also the popular current, 
powerful, infinitely varied, and mobile. Just as 
in the sacerdotal tradition minutely elaborated 
rites occupy the principal place, gods and demons 
are central in the popular religion, and the wor- 
ship which is given to them, mixed throughout as 
it is with superstitions and gross practices, answers 
more fully to the idea which is generally held of 
devotion and of piety. Those two religious con- 
tents have not existed side by side without oxert- 
ing an influence upon each other. We have hero 
to do only with tho inlluence exerted by the theo- 
sophy of Brfthmanism. This influence is only a 
particular illustration of the growing preponder- 
ance which the sacerdotal caste obtained in all the 
moral life of India, and of which the Buddhistic 
writings themselves give unmistakable evidence. 
Nothing is more natural than this primacy. The 
Br&hmanical families hod at their disposal two 
powerful forces, tradition and cohesion. In a 
society which was crumbling to its foundations 
they formed a solid group, comentod by com- 
munity of interest and of ambitions and reinforced 
by the habits of knowledge and of virtue. Popu- 
lar forms of worship, legal and social rules, and 
secular poetry no doubt flourished to a large 
extent outside of Br&hmanical circles; but the 
influence of the latter has none the less suc- 
ceeded in filtering through at every point. Just 
os Sanskrit, the scholastic idiom of the Brah- 
mans, invaded tho epic and the drama, tho popular 
style, and the literature of business, so tho llrfth- 
m&ns made themselves the theologians of tho 
sectarian religions. They applied to them the 
methods of their systematizing temperament. 
They also introduced into them their conceptions 
of l>eing, of the world, and of destiny, hesitating 
less to popularize these conceptions since Buddh- 
ism had already deprivod them of their esoteric 
character. 

Wo have in the Mahubhilrata ( q.v .) excellent 
evidence of the appropriation by Br&hmanism of 
materials which were without doubt independent. 
This document is all the more significant because 
it shows clear traces of successive accretions, and 
because its slow elaboration was carried through 
during the many centuries when the Br&hmaiis 
were gradually establishing their spiritual domina- 
tion. We may regard tho poem as completed, in 
the form in which we know it, at the time when 
noo- Br&hmanism was triumphant, i.e . in the 4th 
or 5th cent. a.d. And this voluminous encyclo- 
paedia of the traditional know' ledge of the Hindus 
is something moro than a witness ; it was also 0110 
of the agents, perhaps the most effective of all, in 
tho expansion of Brahmanism in India. Before, 
during, and after the composition of the great epic, 
a moss of writings emerge to illuminate or supple- 
ment its evidence— sectarian Upanifads , Dhar- 
vmeastras (as tho first of which we may regard 
that which bears thenauioof Manub/’wtfww, books 
written in prow or in verse by the numerous 
reformers of Hinduism or under their influence. 
Unfortunately the investigation of this rich litera- 
ture has not yet been completed. 

By gaining entrance into works definitely pope 
hti\ tlm ideas whose development we Imvo hitlici lo 
followed in tho texts of a school or in I lie monastic, 
literature began toe\i*rt a giowerfiil influence upon 
the general thought of India; and nothing proves 
more effectively the plasticity of religious thought 
than the faithfulness with which conceptions 
originally monistic and antithetic persist, almost 
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unchanged, in sects permeated with the most 
ardent devotion. 

As in the ancient theosophy, the soul is haunted by the 
thought of death : 'Every being is in fear of death.' 1 'Some 
men In their fear of death have died of fear.'* 'The world 
is under the attack of Mrtyu. How dost thou not think of 
it?' ' Do to-day that which you will have to do to-morrow : 
do this morning what you will have to do to-night. Death 
does not trouble itself with what one has done or with what 
one has not done. It seises a man as a wolf carries oft a lamb.' * 
There is not a moment to lose : ' the days pass away ; life 
wears to an end. House yourself and run.' * 

The new religious conceptions bring home to men the neces- 
sity and the way of salvation : ' Let a man search for a remedy 
through the suppression of suffering and let him apply it with- 
out murmuring. Then he will be free from misery.'* It is the 
individual life which is full of suffering and death : it is noces- 
sary to get deliverance from it: 1 Death has two syllables, for it 
Is mama , everything that I consider as my own. Brahman 
has three syllables, na mama, tor in it nothing is mine.’* 
There is always the same hate of the body and its fugitive 

C mures : ' Lot one becoming an ascetio, abandon this stinking 
y, full of filth and urine, subject to old age and disappoint- 
ment. the abode of maladies, burnt by passions and perishable.' 7 
' All the Joys which arise from contact with the world are a 
source of suffering ; they begin : they end ; the wise man does 
not And in them any pleasure.’ * 

How is man to be saved? The means of salvation have 
become more numerous and more varied. Thero is nothing 
more interesting than to mark the persistence of the ancient 
Ideas and the traditional formulas. The new has not destroyed 
the old. Salvation Is the result of an effort entirely personal. 
' Strengthening your soul by your soul, vanquish the enemy who 
reclothes the forms of desire, and who is difficult to strike.’ 0 
' The yogi is he who finds within himself his happiness, within 
himself his pleasure, within himself his light.’ 1 * 'Let a man 
establish the self by the self and suffer not the self to be over- 
whelmed, for no man has any other friend than him self, or any 
other enemy than himself.' 51 Salvation is still the result of 
knowledge, a knowledge whioh is enquired by concentration of 
thought and meditation : ' Knowledge is the best vessel (for 
traversing the sea of the saihsdra).’** To know Brahman is 
to obtain peace ' which has as its final result nirvd^a ’ ; U it is 
oneself to become Brahman. 

As may be seen from the last passages, it is the 
solution of the Vedfinta which obtains most favour 
of all those proposed by the Brfihmanical schools. 
Recourse is had readily to the S&nkhya when one 
wishes to analyze the universe and tne soul, or to 
the Yoga for teaching as to the practice of con- 
centration and ecstasy ; hut the theory of vnoksa 
remains essentially monistic and pantheistic. As 
far as the evidence gathered from the great epic is 
concerned, the doctrine which is adhered to is not 
the radical monism of Sankara (which was indeed 
later than the centuries during which the Mahd- 
bhdrata was finally redacted), but the monism of 
the Upaniqads and of B&dar&yana : the world of 
names and forms is real, hut it is Brahman who is 
the reality of its reality. The Bhagavad-Gild docs 
not leave any doubt on this point : 

* Others offering me the sacrifice of knowlodgo, give to me 
worship as to a being at once universal and Individual, who, 
under various forms, extends himself in every direction.’ 1 * 

' The knowledge of goodness Is that through which is seen in 
all beings the one imperishable Being, a whole in every par- 
ticular being.’ 18 ' One portion of me has entered Into the world 
of living beings, as the soul of the individual, the imperishable 
portion.' 1 * ‘ The knowledge by whioh thou wilt perceive all 
beings without exception in thyself and then in me, will for 
ever give thoo a refuge from error.’ 17 ' In the Br&hman, in the 
ox and the elephant, In the dog and also in the eater of the 
flesh of the dog, the wise man sees only one and the same 
being.' 1 * 'He who sees me in everything and everything in 
me, u never far from me, and I am never far from him.' 18 

God is immanent in all beings, but He is not con- 
fused with them ; He is the principle of life which 
animates them, the principle of all spirituality. 

Finally, He is not only immanent ; He is also 
transcendent. Things are in Him, but He is not 
in them. The world of phenomena does not ex- 

1 Mahdbhdrata, ill. 2. 40. * Jb . iii. lot. 15. 

* lb. xii. 283. Off. * lb. xli. 320. 8. 

* lb. 111. 210. 28. * lb. xiv. 61. 29. 

7 Law of Manu » vi. 78f. 8 Bhagavad-Gitd, v. 22. 

• 76.111.48. W/6.V.24. 

11 lb. vi. 6. M MahdhL xii. 201. 44. 

M Bhag.-Qm, 11. 70 ff. 76. ix. 16. 

1* 76. xvili. 20. 1*76. xv. 7. 

W76.lv. 86. 18 76. v. 18. 

18 76. vi. 80. 


haust H is nature. He has an inferior nature whioh 
reveals itself in names and forms, and a superior 
nature which is also a living soul. He is distin- 
guished from the immortal and imperishable 
Brahman of which He is the foundation, just as 
He is the foundation of eternal law and perfect 
blessedness. Thus, without going beyond the 
limits of the Bhagavad-Gitd , wo can see theism 
substituting itself for the original pantheism, and 
a personal God taking the place of Brahman . The 
evolution completes itself m the modified monism 
of Kam&nuja, and the spiritualistic dualism of 
Mfuihva. The worship of the guru , which iB so 
persistent a characteristic of the modern sects, has 
its source in the same conceptions. God, who is 
the essential excellence in all beings and in all the 
categories of being, specially manifests His ador- 
able nature in the persons who behold and who 
reveal the truth. 

When, in a passage from the Bhagavad-Gxtd 
which has just been ouoted, the god alludes to the 
‘others,’ who offer tne sacrifice of knowledge, he 
put 8 them over against those who render the wor- 
ship of love. At onee pantheistic and theistie, 
the poem places on the same level the two methods 
of salvation -knowledge and bhakti. The explana- 
tion is that in Hindu thought nothing whicn has 
once been acquired is over altogether eliminated. 
Tradition and novelty, animism and ritualism, 
naturalism and theosophy, scholasticism and 
mysticism— in short, the most contrary ideas — 
live together in the same minds ana in the 
same writings. In theory the advaita may he 
professed, hut in fact the dvaita , and even n 
plurality of co-eternal principles, is affirmed. It 
is, as it were, tacitly understood that an affirma- 
tion has value in itself, and that it is not annulled 
by adjacent affirmation. In his everyday life 
Sankara was a Vai^nava — we could hardly imagine 
this in reading his commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras. These men duplicate themselves with 
wonderful ease. So it is vain to attempt to apply 
to the Bhagnvad-Gitd the critical processes devised 
for Western works. In separating the disparate 
elements and the successive layers, we should 
succeed only in ruining the unmistakable artistic 
beauty of tne poem. Works much later than the 
Bhagavad-Gita exhibit a character equally com- 
posite. Theosophie conceptions and formulas are 
mingled with effuftioriN of an ardent and humble 
piety. One marks this characteristic in many 
writings attributed to the founders and poets of 
the reforming sects, Kablr, Tnlsl Dils, Chaitanya, 
etc. The most recent representatives of an en- 
lightened Vedanta, liamakrsna and YivOkilnanda, 
also unite the bhakti-mdrga with a phraseology 
which has become traditional since the period of 
the older Upaniqads. There has been formed in 
India as it were a stock of words, ideas, and illus- 
trations which belongs to every one and from 
which every one has the right to draw and is in 
the habit of drawing. One example will he suffi- 
cient to show how heavy a weight this theosophy 
of the past lays upon a thought which in othor 
respects shows itself to he original and independent. 

Nftnak (g.v.), the founder of Sikhism, end hie euoceeBora 
connect themselves with the religion of bhakti. They teach 
that a man is saved by the fervent worship of God. or by the 
worship of the gurus, the interpreters of God, and of the Book, 
the perpetual incarnation of the gurus . But the God of the 
Sikhe is like the Brahman of the (fpani§ads, and frequently 
borrows His name from the latter. In Hie own proper nature He 
is nirguya, without attributes ; when He creates the world by 
means of mdyd, He is also immanent In the phenomenal world 
and becomes arvaguna, endowed with all qualities. In order 
to be saved, one must discover God in the heart ; through self- 
concentration the mind eliminates all duality. To know God 
it to make oneself identical with God. God unites with Him- 
self the man who knows Him, and this man is not reborn. As 
regards this life, salvation wins for him who Is assured of it 
unbounded happiness, and death has no more terrors for him. 
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The great Vai$navite and Saivite sects are, quite 
as much as Sikhism, impregnated with theosophy. 
Their appearanoe is in itself evidence of an mai- 
vidualism in revolt against the excessive pressure 
of a religious tradition. Those who assert the 
authority of the Vedas are ridiculed. The frame- 
work in which the divine is placed is broken ; no 
great importance is any longer attached to the 
name which the gods bear— Siva or Vi?nu, the 
label is different, but it is always the same god. 
The human framework is also brolcen ; the religious 
value of caste is denied, and all men are called to 
salvation. The distinction between the sacred 
and the profane is abolished. Generally the first 
concern of the reformers is to put Sanskrit on one 
side in favour of an exclusive use of the popular 
language. 

' The whole world for me/ says NAnak, 1 is a sacred enclosure. 
Whoever loves the truth Is pure.' * All food aud drink which 
come from Qod are pure .' 1 

The mechanical and the excessively ritualistic 
elements in the old religion are removed. Religion 
tends to become more human, more closely con- 
nected with ordinary life ; the Bhagavad-Gitd has 
already expressed something approaching a senti- 
ment of human solidarity, then an idea new in 
India. Moreover, religious tolerance becomes 
almost universal. Royal inscriptions prove that 
Brahmanism, Jainism, Buddhism, Saivism, and 
Vai^navism have their representatives in the same 
families, and the sovereigns extend their favours 
to all the communities. Is it not clear that re- 
ligion has become an affair of the individual, ami 
that the son is not in this respect bound to follow 
the example of his father? 

Unfortunately the sects which were originally 
tho boldest very soon fall into the old errors, or, 
rather, a new tradition, also altogether tyrannical, 
is established in place of the ancient tradition ; 
or, still more frequently, the older safeguards are 
restored and most weighty concessions are made to 
the prevailing ideas. The popular language takes 
on, in its turn, a sacred character. Caste and re- 
strictions about food recover all their influence. 
One returns to tho old formalism and to the 
grosser superstitions ; and the work of reform, to j 
which men constantly address themselves, has 
always to be done over again. i 

Their admission into tne popular religions was 
not a clear gain for theosophical ideas. They 
remain in the outer courts, in an altogether sub- 
ordinate position. In the Bhagavad-Gitd every- 
thing that is merely a heritage from the past, a 
survival, is theosophical. The elements which 
are truly living and fruitful are of an entirely 
different origin. The religious emotion and tho 
fervour of feeling which spring up in hearts full 
of adoration do not come from the Upani^ads 
or their derivatives. Far from celebrating the 
triumph of tlieosophic ideas in India, the sectarian 
writings rather indicate their failure, since they 
make salvation depend on the love and grace of a 
personal and transcendent God. 

4 . [Theosophy and ancient Indian jphilosophy. 
— In dealing with the introduction of theosophy 
into sectarian religions we have been tracing what 
might be described as a waning of the influence 
of theosophy. In the Gitd and in the sectarian 
writings theosophical elements are largely overlaid 
by materials gathered from other sou roes. But 
the last few decades have witnessed a remarkable 
revival of theosophical teaching. This is to a 
great extent connected with an incursion of 
influences from the West and especially with the 
teachings of Madame Blavatsky and Mrs. Besant. 
The authority of Madame Blavatsky has been 
largely discredited, but Mrs. Besant is still a living 

l Of. M. A. Ifmosaliffe, The Sikh Religum , 1. 248; c 1. 1. 48. 


force and her followers are numerous. Indeed 
India can claim a larger number of theosonhists 
than any other country in the world. The latest 
available report (1917) shows 385 Indian lodges, 
with a total of 7344 members, among whom are 
some outstanding personalities. Their literary 
activity is great, at least in quantity, and the 
flow of publications from the headquarters at 
Adyar, near Madras, is unceasing and influential. 
The implicit influence of theosophical ideas is even 
more important than that wliich is explicitly 
allowed, and theosophical literature is frequently 
to be found in the hands of thinking men who 
would disclaim any connexion with a theosophical 
society. The popularity of theosophy is not, 
however, always due to purely theosophical causes. 

Theosophy in India glories in having no creed, 
and thus claims to appeal to men of all creeds and 
to interpret for them the hidden values of their 
respective religions. But, though it is without a 
creed, theosophy has a threefold aim which is 
stated by Mrs. Besant, as follows : 

(1) 'To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity . . . ; (2) to encourage the study of comparative 
religion, philosophy, and science ; (S) to investigate the un- 
explained laws or Nature and the powers latent in man.'i 

The popularity of theosophy at the present time 
in India is largely due to a judicious combination 
of those three aims. Unless we give a very wide 
interpretation to the terra, the two first are not 
particularly theosophical, but they are universally 
acceptable, and they thus strengthen the appeal of 
the third — tho only properly theosophical enter- 
prise. The lirst aim affords an opportunity for an 
easy transition from religious to political activity 
and a reinforcement of the former through tho 
popularity of the latter. The Becond sets itself 
in seemingly attractive opposition to the harsh 
judgments of certain apologists for particular 
religions, and appeals to that specious liberality 
of mind which finds expression in the oft-repeatod 
assertion that one religion is as good as another. 
It calls forth the retrospective tendency which 
seems to be inherent in all theosophy and thus 
enablos theosophy to serve itself as tne heir of the 
ages. Emphasis is laid upon the idea of a hidden 
tradition which is traced through the magic of 
mediaeval Europe, through the lore of the Knights 
Templar and the mystics, through Freemasonry 
and the speculations of alchemists and astrologers, 
until tho ultimate source is postulated in the (Ireat 
White Brotherhood, a vague and indefinite society 
which Madame Blavatsky alleges to have existed 
from time immemorial in the mountains of Tibet 
and to have delegated one of their number to aot 
as her Master during a period of many years. 
This mystic brotherhood is believed still to have 
operative power and to have charge not only of the 
education and development of the human race, but 
also of cosmio evolution. Their doctrines embody 
the truths which are said to be at the basis of all 
religions, but, on investigating the matter more 
closely, we find that they are in a very special 
manner the fundamental principles of Indian 
thought Theosophy thus gives a universal im- 
portance to Indian philosophical speculation and 
in so doing inevitably enhances its popularity in 
India. It levies contributions from all tne more im- 
portant Indian systems, taking from the Upani§ada 
the doetrine of a fundamental unknowable and 
characterless Unity, and the identity of the human 
and the divine ; from tho Sfinkhya tho idea that 
spiritual advancement consists in a gradual detach- 
ment from the processes of the phenomenal world ; 
from Buddhism the idea of lcarma and transmigra- 
tion ; and from Yoga the conception of vanouB 
occult methods by which freedom of thought and 

1 Theotophy (' People's Books '), London, n.d. [1012], p. 89. 
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spirit may be won. Farther, by an application of its 
ideas of graded being and of development extended 
over many generations, it is able to allow a moder- 
ate amount of justification even to the grosser 
forms of the popular religions, and thus carry 
farther the process of infusing theosophical ideas 
into the cults of the people which, as pointed out, 
had but moderate success in earlier centuries. 

As in Indian philosophy generally, so in theo- 
sophy the ultimate Being is an unknown and un- 
knowable ground of all things, acquiring character 
as a Logos with the triple functions of will, 
wisdom, and activity. This differentiates itself 
into the human monads, having a similar triplicity. 
The human monad descends through various grades 
of being until it reaohes the causal body, which 
has also a slightly lower mental aspect, uniting it 
with the grades of being of which even an ordinary 
man may be aware, and forming the basis of 
personality as we know it. The mental body has 
us its appropriate sphere the heavenly world, but 
the soul as it proceeds downwards enters also the 
astral world or the world of emotion and desire, 
and finally reaohes the physical world. Over and 
over again there is incarnation reaching downwards 
ultimately to the physical world, and in each 
incarnation new experiences are obtained, leading, 
if rightly used, to the development of the soul. 
The supreme aim of the soul is to rise 
upwards to its original source, and the degree 
oi ascent will be proportionate to the use it has 
mode of the experiences of each incarnation. The 
working of the law of karma is inexorable. A 
man will receive the fruit of the deeds done in the 
body, and according to his good or his evil will be 
the duration of the period spent on each plane 
before another incarnation takes place. The aim 
of the whole process is to get rid of the separating 
sheaths of personality and reach absorption in the 
Absolute. 

Theosophy is thus definitely committed to the 
doctrine of reincarnation and transmigration, with, 
on the one hand, its plausible explanation of the 
inequalities of human life, its stern insistence on 
moral consequenoes, its distant prospeot of negative 
salvation, and, on the other hand, its ethical 
weakness arising out of its tendency to fatalism 
and encouragement of procrastination, and its 
lonely outlook as it traces the succeeding phases 
of individual development and promises reunion 
with those wo lovo only in a 'togetherness* of 
absorption in which the definite character which 
was the object of our love altogether disappears. 

The doctrines of theosophy claim a scientific 
basis in exigence, hut this experience is found 
to be very different from the experience of the 
ordinary man. It is dependent on the develop- 
ment of our latent powers, by the use of which we 
may acquire that knowledge which is already 
possessed by the masters of the human race, the 
adepts or initiates, and which may give to us a 
wonderful penetration into the hitherto undis- 
covered laws of nature. It is at this point that 
theosophy differentiates itself most completely 
from philosophy. Once make the initial assump- 
tion that the operation of those powers is possible 
and that the latent faculties can be exercised, and 
all is easy. We may attain a wonderful amount 
of detailed knowledge about the lower at least of 
the super- physical planes. We may discover, e.y., 
that even during physical life the astral body 
projects a few inches beyond our physical body, 
and that it is shaped like an egg ,* also that various 
astral bodies are formed by the vibrations of 
thought and desire, the vibrations of unselfish 
affection producing bodies of pale rose colour, in- 
tellectual effort resulting in yellow bodies, devo- 
tional feeling in blue, etc. We may discover also 


facts on a higher ethical level— c.g. t Unit our 
prayers produce beings functioning as guardian 
angels and that our thoughts eventuate in aotual 
astral existences, fulfilling the purposes into which 
our vague wishes would have been transformed, 
had opportunity waited upon our desires. In 
short, with an almost total disregard of the law 
of parsimony and of the rule against the multipli- 
cation of entities, we may explain many of the 
mysteries of our present life and many of the 
hitherto unexplained problems of nature by simply 
transferring the difficulty to a higher plane and 
'discovering* beings personally responsible for 
what previously appeared to be a mysterious 
occurrence. It is at least doubtful whether modem 
theosophy in India distinguishes sufficiently be- 
tween subjective imagination and the controlling 
power of objective facts, and this considerably 
lessens the force of the rebuke which it administers 
to our materialism, diminishes the value of its in- 
sistence upon the power of thought and prayer, 
and weakens its encouragement to explore farther 
than has yet been done the phenomena of spiritual- 
ism and telepathy as well as the more weighty 
experiences of the mystics of all ages.] 

Conclusion.— The history of theosophical ideas, 
far more than that of religious ideas, allows us 
to establish the spiritual unity and continuity 
of India. Moreover, we liavo here an excellent 
field of observation for any one who wishes to 
know the meaning of theosophy, its principles, its 
aspirations, its method, and its influence upon life. 
With the idea that Indian theosophy is typical of 
this form of thought, we shall rapidly pass in 
review its principal characteristics. 

(а) The most oovious quality is its concentration 
on the self, which not only occupies the first place 
in its Bcheme of thought, but also concerns itself 
with the Ego as if it were the only existence — ns 
if everything else existed only for it and in refer- 
ence to it. This theosophical individualism is 
both proud and exclusive. The vulgar intellig- 
ences, concerned with superstitions and traditional 
practices, are despised, and with jealous care the 
precious truth is gnarded for a small number of 
the elect. 1 There is nothing in common between 
popular religion and knowledge.* 1 As if to show 
clearly the existence of a double current in religious 
thought, a verso in the Mafulbhdrata * says that 
the gods, women, and the worlds have only one 
divinity, one guru only, but that the Brahmans 
have two, Agni and Brahman, the god of sacrifice 
and the Being without a second. 

(б) It is always flattering to belong to a privi- 
leged group ; esotericism was an attractive element 
in theosophy. And there were others. Those 
who were terrified by threatening death and 
mysterious destiny, those who were shocked by 
the speotacle of physical and social injustice, found 
in the doctrino of karma , savutara, and mokqa just 
the solution fitted to give them moral serenity and 
eourage to live. All the theosophical systems 
teach some way of salvation; they deliver their 
followers from the painful prospeot of a second 
death, from an interminable series of lives poisoned 
by the expectation of death. 

(c) Another advantage : truth is not arrived at 
slowly and patiently by study and reflexion ; it 
is grasped by sudden internal vision. Once the 
premisses have been given by intuition, ft rigorous 
dialectic can construct a system whose scientific 
appearance has on element of attractiveness for 
persistently intellectuolistic minds eager to ' know.' 

(d) The intuitive method is not only rapid and 
apparently trustworthy ; it is also very fruitful. 

2 £a/ikan, pattim ; of., e.g., Comm, on Mi VsddntaSiUrai, 

p. 820. 

2 Mah&bh., i. 90. 7. 
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it reveals that which uoitlior analyais nor induction 
oonld discover— -the supersenBibfe world. Theo- 
sophy thus gives satisfaction to the mystical needs 
in human nature. Then, when one knows that 
the sensible world is only an insignificant part of 
being, and that, side by side with the very limited 
realm of knowledge, there is an infinite transcen- 
dental world, one resigns oneself easily to the 
most glaring logical impossibilities. 

(e) Finally, the laws of material nature are not 
valid except for material bodies. Theosophy has 
been also a discipline of sublimation ana de- 
materialization. Marvellous perceptions and an 
indefinite enhancement of intellectual and active 
lowers arc also privileges which India has always 
held in the highest esteem. 

If now we ask what theosophy in fact did for 
individual and social life in India, we shall see 
that it has had some results which are excellent 
and others which are harmful. On more than one 
occasion it has vindicated the rights of the indi- 
vidual and struggled against authorities altogether 
dependent upon tradition. Theoretically at least, 
it nas placed itself outside of social distinctions. 
It has rnado salvation a personal affair of tho in- 
dividual. It has opened the eyes of men to the 
foolishness of their futile occupations and the 
vanity of sensual pleasures and temporal posses- 
sions. It has taught them to seek for happiness 
in the contemplative life and in peace of heart. 
Rut it has also taught oonteinpt of the ordinary 
life and of finite existence. It has ignored the 
possibility of progress in human affairs. It has 
been a school of pessimism. Its followers have 
searched fur the absolute and the whole, when life 
can give only the relative and the partial. They 
have thought it possible to arrive by a leap at 
truth, when in fact nothing has really been secured 
by this intuitive method and everything has to bo 
begun over again. It has lowered the dignity of 
virtue by making it a means and not an end. In 
condemning action and individualizing salvation, 
it bos shown itself dangerously anti-social. Fre- 
quently, it is true, these bitter fruits have not 
been produced, for it has, on occasion, neglected 
its fundamental principles. Buddhism, e.g., has 
preached the highest virtues without making them 
the instruments of salvation. This is intelligible, 
for in Buddhism, side by side with theosophy, 
there is a large dose of humanity. 
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THERAPEUTAL— Tho Therapeutic 1 were a 
radical offshoot of the movement in pre-Clirii*tian 
Judaism which threw up an order like the Kssenes 
(q.v.)i but, unlike the Essen e* they were purely 
an Egyptian phenomenon, a religious confratern- 
ity, or Olivos, residing in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria, and particularly on the low hills to 
the south of Lake Mareotis, lending the life of 
studious recluses and organized on somi-monastic 
lines. Outside Egypt, indeed outside this district, 
they are never heard of. They were a local 
development. 

z. Source of information.— The only authority 
for the subject is a short treatise de Vita Content - 
plativa [repl /3lov Oewpijru coO {j U erics [Aperies], or. 
Better, ilKtaso t heir at 4) re pi Aperies rdd’), included 
in the works of Philo. It is first quoted by 
Eusebius. 1 The riso of the monastic movement in 
the Church drew his attention, and evidently the 
attention of others, to a tractate which offered 
striking precedents and parallels for the cumobitio 
discipline of Christians, and the general opinion 
came to lie that the Therapeutm were really Christ- 
ian monks. This anachronism can be traced from 
Eusebius and Epiplianius onwards; it flourished 
right down to the beginning of the 18th cent., 
when the French scholar, B. de Montfaucon, 
published his Livre de Philon de la vie contempla- 
tive , etc., traduit stir V original grec, avec observa- 
tions, oil Von fait voir que Its ThArapeutes dont 
it parle Atoient Chrestiens (Paris, 1709). So com- 
pletely had the Therapeut® been identified with 
the origin of Christian monachism that even by 
the 6th cent vita therapeutica had become the 
Latin equivalent of Amdjrucot plot. 

Thia unhisLorlcal interpretation did one service ; it preserved 
the Phlloaio treatise. Ilut it was responsible for vehement 
discussion between Protestants and Roman Catholics— die- 
uusaion which was so prejudiced that it threw next to no light 
upon the Thorapeuto (except, of course, to disprove the 
Eusebian eoolealastical contention) ; it was also responsible for 
an avenging scepticism in the 19th century. To suppose,* on 
the evidence of Eusebius and Jerome, 4 that Philo re-visited 
Romo c. a.d. 44, was impressed or converted by St. Peter, and 
returned to Join this ascetic community of St. Mark's Christian 
converts near Alexandria, was to expose the de Vita Con- 
templation to unjust suspicion in a more critical age. The 
naive theory provoked an equally naive scepticism. It Is not 
creditable, but it is hardly surprising, to And that in tho 19th 
cent, the Therapeuto were almost blotted out of existence. 
Some Jewish scholars, especially Graotx, 0 seemed as anxious to 
disavow any connexion with the poor Therapeutic os Roman 
Catholics were to dub them monks; they attempted to rid 
Judaism of these recluses hy relegating t hem to the 3rd cent. 
a.d. as Christian monks, the treatise being assigned to some 
Encratitio, semi-heretical source. Other writers* also dated 
the de Vita Contemplation in that period, although they more 
prudently regarded It as a Jewish sketch of some ideal, ascetlo 
community. It was reserved for P. E. Lucius' 7 to twist the 
stray threads of this scepticism into a stout denial that the 
Therapeutic had ever existed except In the imagination of a 
Christian e . 'A.D. 300, who ingeniously used Philo's name and 
authority to create a monastic community in the first ludf of 
the 1st cent. a.d. This aberration of criticism carried away 
many writers groat and small. Prenoh and English scholarship, 
however, came to the rescue, in L. Massebleau's study,* Renan's 
decisive judgment,* and F. C. Conybcare’s work. 1 * P. Wendiand 
relnforcod tne defence, 11 and the historical authenticity of the 


1 Bee SUE viii. 782*. * HE ii. 17, li. 18. 7. 

* As the de Vit. Con. wu Indubitably Philo’s, tho only logical 
way of explaining this panegyric on Christian monks was to 
make Philo himself a Christian when he wrote it. 

4 de Vir. III. R »GVI* lii. [1863] 468f. 

* E.g., M. Nicolas. RThPh. 3rd ser., vi. [1868] 26-62, and 
A. Kuenen, The Religion of Israel , Eng. tr., London, 1874-76, 
iii. 217-223. 

7 Die TherapetUen und Hire Stellung in der Gesehiehte der 
Askese: cine kritieehe Unterwrhung der SchriJ't: De situ 
cnntemplatim, Ntrossburg. 1*79. 

s 1 Lu Traitd de la vie contemplative fit la i|iicKlion d» n Tlifrn- 
peufces,’ II HR xvi. [1887] l7o 19 v 

» Journal des Savants, iwr*. pp. k:j ns. a- :drciil>. ih. 


p. 798 f. 

1* J‘hilu nJxml the Content plat ire Life, or llu I' nin th Look 
of the Treatise concerning Virtues: eriticaUy edited, with a 
Defence afits Genuineness, Oxford. 1896. 

n Die Therapeuten und die philonische Sbhnfl von besahau- 
lichen Leben : sin Beitrag twr Gcsch. des hellenistiechen Judm - 
thums, Leipzig, 1890. 
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treatise was Anally vindicated Whether it was composed by 
Philo or by some contemporary Jew is another and a subordinate 
question. The important point is that the treatise is a pre- 
Christian or non-Christian description of actual recluses in 
the Judaism of Egypt about the end of the 1st cent. B.O. or 
the opening of the 1st cent. a.d. Conybeare'e edition is the 
standard authority on the Oreek text. His translation 1 is 
followed in this article. Both he and Massebieau have made 
out a good cose for the hypothesis that the de Vita Con- 
templativa originally was a sequel to the lost Philonio account 
of the Essence in the airoXoyia v-nip 'lovftafap, from which 
Eusebius drew his information. But their interpretation of 
details in the account of the Therapeuts is sometimes open to 
eerioue criticism. 

2 . Characteristics.— According to Philo, the 
Therapeutic are part of a movement which is known 
outside Egypt*— the more or less organized semi- 
philosophical, somi-roligious retreat from cities 
and a corrupting civilization to the simple life of 
retirement. Though the movement is not confined 
to the environs of Alexandria, it is there that the 
Therapeutic are most numerous.* 

They are Jewish reclusee who reside in simple huts, at a short 
and suitable distance from one another (i.e., they resembled the 
ccBnobitos of Paohomius in a later day, instead of being hermits 
and anchorites). Each hut has a sacred chamber 0*v<mjpi ov or 
/iovaimiptor ot jivtiou), reserved for their sacred books (the Law, 
the Prophets, the Psalms, and other writings, otr imonffiij *ai 
tvtrlfjtia <rvyav$orrcu teal rtXnovvrai, * by means of which religion 
and sound knowledge grow together into a perfect whole ’). 
After praying at dawn, they devote the day to meditation upon 
the Scriptures ; these include writings or commentaries (ervy 
ypafi/iara) ' drawn up by the ancient founders of their sect/ by 
which Philo probably means the literature current under the 
names of men like Enoch and Abraham, whom he regarded as 
the primeval ascetics and rocliwes, the Ideal progenitors of the 
Therapeutic movement. The method of study is allegorical 
interpretation (rtjv ndrpiov d>LAoiro<f>Uv aXXiryopovrmb and one 
outcome of it is the com pod lion of sacred hymns. Prayers at 
sunset dose the day. Such is the life in each hut. 4 On the 
seventh day the various members meet for common worship ; 
they arrango themselves according to age, sitting on the ground 
with ‘ the right hand between the chest and the chin, but the 
left tucked down along the flank.’ The senior recluse then 
delivers an address, to which all listen in silence, merely nodding 
assent. A partition, ten or twelve feet high, separates the men 
from the women, so that the latter can hear the speaker without 
being seen by the male recluses. 

The seventh day ■ is their day for relaxation. On the other 
days no one eats before sunset, and some go fasting almost 
entirely for three or even six days, in their contemplative 
raptures. But all use oil (os a physical refreshment, unlike the 
Essence *), and on the seventh day all ' propitiate the mistresses 
hunger ami thirst, which nature has set over mortal creatures * ; 
the diet is simply water and cheap bread, flavoured with salt, 
and occasionally supplemented by hyssop. None 7 of your 
drunken Greek symposia! Philo anticipates Lucian in his 
scorn of these rowdy gatherings. 

Once every seven weeks* they assemble for their supreme 
festival, 'which the number fifty has hud assigned to it,' ^ 
robed in white and with looks of serious Joy. At a given sign 
from one of their leaders they arrange themselves in ranks, 
raising eyes and hands to heaven (* their hands, because they 
are pure from unjust gains, being stained by no pretenoe of 
money-making’) and praying for a blessing on the festival. 
Thon the senior members recline, In order of seniority, upon 
their cheap, rough couches ; on the left side of the room the 
women also recline. The younger novices wait upon the older 


1 In Jyii vii. |1805] 765-709. 

* Philo is trying not only, as he does elsewhere, to show that 
the recluse tendency Is Greek as woll as Jewish, but to link the 
Therapeutas to the wide-spread phenomenon of cultore* dei 
(dmrnm), as their name of 'devotees’ (tfcpotrcvroQ permitted. 
In thlf way he seeks to interpret them to his readers, just as he 
had already (de Kit. Con. 1*2) contrasted them with the inferior 
philosophers ’ of Greoce on the one hand, and with the silly 
Egyptian worshippers of animals on the other. His attempt to 
explain fepairroraf as possibly meaning 'healers’ of the soul is 
equally unhistorioal. So far as it is not the official title of the 
community, it means what it meant in the oase of the Essence, 
whom Philo himself had called Bepawevral 0«ev. The variant 
title wirtu meant ' suppliants.' 

IDs Vit. Con. 3. 

4 So constant is their sense of God's presence that even in 
their dreams they have visions of nothing but the divine iprrus 
teal IvvdjMMv, while many' men talk in their sleep of what they 
have been studying. 

* Ds Vit. Con . 4. 6 Ct. ERE v. 808*. 

7 De Vit. Con. 5-7. * lb. 8. 

l This seems to have been a festival, partly modelled on the 
five weeks or pentocoetal type (for here ns elsewhere the Thera- 
peuta show distinct affinities with Palestine) but celebrated 
seven times a year, at the expiry of every 40 (7 x 7) days. On 
the resemblances between this periodical festival and the Feast 
of Wesks in the book of Jubilees see A. Epstein In REJ xxii. 
[1891] 14 f., 20 f., as well as on the similar Institution among the 
Abyssinian Jews (Falaslm). 


members, for the Therapeutic (liko the Essenos) 1 decline to be 
served by slaves ; * they deem any possession of servants what- 
ever to be contrary to nature/ which makes all alike free at 
birth. It is not a banquet of luxuries ; no wine, only cold 
water, heated for those who are delicate ; no meat— for the 
Thurapuuts are vegetarians, living on nothing but bread and 
salt, with hyssop for the mors delicate palates, the hyssop 
being added 1 out of reverence for the holy table of offering in 
the sacred vestibule of the temple, to signify that the Thera- 
peutic are too humble to emulate the unleavened broad reserved 
for the prlestB. But. before this Spartan meal is eaten, a quiet 
address or allegorical exposition of Scripture is delivered by the 
president. The rest listen in breathless silence ; but, if the 
speaker does not make hie meaning dear, they are allowed to 
iudlcate their perplexity by a slight movement of the head and 
a right-hand finger. When he is considered to have spoken 
long enough, all dap their hands three times. A hymn then 
follows, sometimes composed in honour of God by the singer 
(cf. 1 Co 1438), 1 either a new one which he has made himself, or 
some old one of the poets that were long ago.’ Each member 
has to sing a hymn In rotation, while the rest join in the ohorus. 
Only after tills religious service of an address and praise— 
nothing is said of prayer t— does the banquet proceed. 

The final act of the festival 4 is the famous raw or all- 
night celebration of a sacred singing dance,i by men and women 
in two choruses, each headed by a chosen leader. Each of the 
choirs, the male and the female, begins by singing and dandng 
apart, jwrtly in unison, partly In antiphonal measures of various 
metres, * os if it were a Bacchic festival in which they had 
drunk deep of the divine love.* Then both unite to imitate the 
choral (Ex 16 1 - 2o ai ) songs of Moses and Miriam 8 at the Red Sea, 
sung as thanks tit rbv oatrjpa 9*by(ot. Rev 153). it is a thrilling 
performance, this chorio dance and exulting symphony ; * but 
the end and aim’ of it all ' is holiness’ (the exodus symbolising, 
of course, the mystical release of the soul from material bond- 
age). Instead of being drowsy after this all-night ecstasy, the 
Therapeutm are more wide-awake in the morning than they were 
at the beginning of their vigil : they turn to the East, 'and, so 
soon os they espy the sun rising, they stretch out aloft their 
hands to heaven and fall to praying f * for a fair day, and for 
truth and for dear judgment to see with.’ Then they separate to 
resume the ordinary day’s contemplation in their separate cells. 

Such, says Philo, is the method of life practised 
by these true * citizens of heaven and of the uni- 
verse.’ The term * citizens * is deliberately chosen. 
They abjure cities, he means, but none the less, 
indeed all the more on that account, these recluses 
belong to a higher polity. 

3. Religious significance.— A complete renuncia- 
tion of the world, resembling that demanded by 
Jesus in Lk 18 5 ®, lay at the foundation of the 
Therapeutic society. What they abjured was 
money rather than matter. In the austerity of their 
zeal they voluntarily handed over their property 
to others,® since absorption in money-making and 
the cares of life not only took up too much time 
and thought but also fostered injustice. Having 
divested themselves of their possessions, * they flee 
without turning back, having abandoned brethren, 
children, wives, parents, all the throng of their 
kindred, all their friendships with companions, 
yea, their countries in which they were bom ana 
bred.’ 9 Philo describes this with a wistful 
enthusiasm, as he had described the renunciation 
of Enoch 10 and of Abraham. 11 But he is careful to 
oxplain why they prefer solitude to cities. It is 
only because intercourse with the unsympathetic 
world would injure them, ‘not from any harsh 
and deliberate hatred of mankind*— a disclaimer 19 

l ERR v. 8005. I De Vit. Con. 9. 

8 Is this omission accidental T Or was prayer regarded m a 
part of private devotion (cf. ERE x. 101 5)? 

4 De Vit. Con. 10. 

b A trait of popular religious worship In Egypt (of. ERE v. 
288* ; and, generally, x. 350*). 

8 Miriam, in some quarters of early mystical literature, is the 
counterpart of Isis, and she playa an important rdlo in Gnostic 
speculations, as Reitzenstoiu points out ( Poimandre* , Leipzig, 
1004, p. 186 n.). Her popularity among the Therapeuue u 
probably auother Egyptian touch. 

7 Llghtfoot (Saint Paul** Epistle* to the Colosnan* and to 
PhHem<m7 t fiondon, 1884, pp. 85, 372) took this to mean sun- 
worship ; hut the Therapeutn did not practise aun-worsltlp any 
more than the Essenes aid (see ERE v. 898*, note 4). 

1 Unlike the Essenes, and the primitive Christiana (Ae 2 4B ), 
with whom Eusebius (HE ii. 17) would fain connect them on 
this account, the Therapeutn did not pool their funds for the 
benefit of the community. 

1 De Vit. Con. 2. ™ De Pram, et Poen. 8. 

n De Abrah. 9. 

13 He had made the same disclaimer of misanthropy in speak- 
ing of Abraham (de Abrah. 4). 
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of the odium humani generis for which Jews were 
blamed by the outside world. Philo always pro- 
tested against the people who withdrew into seclu- 
sion, simply because they lacked public spirit. 
He also anticipated the criticism whioh might be 
passed on the Therapeut®, that they aotea from 
a morbid misanthropy. Hence his defenoe and 
admiration of them. The Therapeut®, in fact, 
realize for Philo what he had always dreamt of, a 
small (only a small) number or Olcurot of spiritual 
athletes, acting from the highest of motives, carry- 
ing out a counsel of perfection, and capable of 
making the supreme renunciation in order to 
attain the highest vision of God and truth. 1 To 
them he applies his favourite Platonio metaphor 
of the wealth with eyes ( i.e . the mystic rapture of 
the soul enriched with the vision of truth); no 
wonder, when they possess this inward treasure, 
that thev abandon their blind wealth (rbr rwf>\bv 
rXoOror) ■ to blind worldlings i For their renuncia- 
tion does not empty life. It is not a mere nega- 
tion ; it is the soul surrendering to a higher passion 
for God (for* ifnrrot ApiraaOdvrei otpavlou), which 
enriches life past dreams of avarice. The Thera- 
peut® are recluses and students, hut their spirit 
is an ecstatic yearning for the positive vision of 
Truth. 1 It is as easy to close the eyes of the 
mind, as those of the body,’ Bishop Butler wrote ;* 
it is still more easy, Philo felt, to let the eyes of 
the mind be dosed by luxury and money-making, 
and he applauds the Therapeut® for sacrificing 
their great possessions and position in order to 
keep the higher vision uninipaired. 

Another feature of the Therapeut® whioh goes 
to Philo's heart is that their allegorical interpre- 
tation of the OT does not render them indifferent 
to the actual rites and institutions of Judaism. 
He disliked the ultra-spiritualists 4 who evaporated 
the historical element m religion, and dropped all 
adherence to the forms of their faith. But he 
delighted in people like the Therapeut® who, e.g. t 
attached, as he aid, in his own enthusiasm, a high 
mystical sense to the number 4 seven and yet not 
only kept the seventh day strictly but also cele- 
brated a special festival after every 49 days, out 
of their reverence for that perfect number and its 
multiple (7x7). This appeared to him to be a 
healthy form of mysticism. The Therapeut® 
appealed to Philo more than the Essenes did, 
beoause they were on old Jewish lines, adherents 
of the Mosaic law, respectful to the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and capable of attaining the heights 
of contemplative ecstasy without abandoning the 
lowly duties prescribed dv the Torah. 

A third feature whicn evidently pleased the 
gentle Philo was their freedom from angry contro- 
versy and flashy rhetoric. With his eye not only 
upon the quarrels of Greek sages at their symposia 
but also upon the rabbinic disputants at Jerusalem, 
he tells or the unostentatious Btyle practised by 
the Therapeutic speakers, of the rapt attention 
shown by the audience, and of the respectful 
demeanour of the gathering — exalting the very 
virtues whioh Paul recommended to the showy, 
noisy Christians at Corinth (cf. 1 Co H***). Philo 
loves them for their quiet demeanour. The 
Therapeut® never wasted their time over rabbinic 
exegesis of the letter of Scripture. They gazed 
placidly through that, as through a gloss, into the 
mystical significance whioh held them spellbound. 
Their wisdom was pure and peaceable; it com- 
bined plain living and high thinking, and the 
sages never lost their tempers. 

All this, added to their philosophic aspirations 


lOf., e.g., de Mut. Nom. 4. 

* De Fit Con. 2. 

• Stormont led. W. E. Gladstone, Oxford, 1896X *. i IS. 
« Of. EREl. 810b 


and their distaste for luxury, moved Philo to 
write his panegyrio. He professes that it is 
nothing but the bare truth. Certainly it is not a 
Defoe- like work of fiction. At the same time, his 
enthusiasm probably leads him to idealise the 
Therapeut® ; a disproportionate amount of space 
is surrendered to a soornful criticism of the Greek 
symposia, in which Plato as well as Xenophon is 
censured ; and he forgets to explain how the 
Therapeut® lived, if they did no work and held 
no property. Did they depend, like Buddhists, on 
charity? It is one of the questions which Pnilo 
forgets to answer. The main outline of the sketch, 
however, has all the marks of accuracy. Though 
he was not a member of the oommunity, it was so 
near to Alexandria that he could easily have heard 
of its life and even visited it. His admiration 
may have heightened the colours, but it did not 
invent the content, of his delineation. Tho tone of 
his account resembles that in which Izaak Walton, 
in his biography of George Herbert, speaks of the 
little settlement of recluses at Little Gulden, under 
the spiritual guidance of Nicholas Ferrar. 

Tho Therapeutw were organized on lines resembling the later 
laurae of monasticlsm In Egypt, i.e. in a group or encampment 
of separate residences, with a oommon hall for special gather- 
ings ; they lived in huts, Bet close enough for fellowship and for 
mutual protection against an attack of robbers (which was a 
common experience of such communities). Plainly, thoy acted 
in self-defence when occasion required. Tho differences between 
them and the Essenes are patent. The Therapeutn confined 
themselves to a life of contemplation ; they were a small com- 
munity of men and women who had been well-born and wealthy,! 
and who lived in a Chartreuse-like retreat; they were not 
religious oommunists, and they had no interest in propheoy 
(their dreams being not of the future hut of the celestial order) ; 
they fasted, as the Essenes did not, and their relation to women 
was quite different. Both the Therapeutn and the Essenes 
were 'holiness 1 movements, but the former displayed some 
unique features, especially the combination of individual con- 
templation with a periodical outburst of emotional fervour in 
the common song and dance. 

Nothing Is known of their history. They are one of the 
local, transient phenomena of tho age that bailie modern 
curiosity. A single ray of light fails on this tiny community, 
at the bridge between b.o. and A.D., but we do not know who 
founded them or what became of them. Philo's descriiition 
was never followed up by any subsequent writer. Gibbon * 
thought it ' probable that they changed their name, preserved 
their manners, adopted some new articles of faith, and gradu- 
ally became the fathers of the Egyptian Ascetics. 1 This is 

K uess-work, however. A oommunity whioh was rooruited 
ke the Therapeutn could not survive like the Essenes ; so 
inuoh is dear ; and Therapeutism probably was an ephemeral 
product, an anticipation rather than an ancestor of the later 
Christian monasticism in Egypt. Abraham K. Harkawy, the 
Pulrograd scholar, in his edition of Kirkis&ni, the 10th cent 
Karaite savant, > points out that Klrkisfcni includes among the 
Jewish sects one oalled the M&rg&rites. to whom the 1 Alex- 
andrine ' belongod ; this seot praotisod allegorical interpreta- 
tion, as a rule abjured laughing, and were oalled Margarites, 
or 'cave-folk.' Harkawy identifies the 'Alexandrine' with 
Philo, and the Marg&rites with the Therapeutn, as a branch 
of the Essenes— a view shared by Bacher,* but doubted by 
Poznafiskl.8 it seuuis an interesting, if vogue, recollection of 
the Therapeutn, lingering in the Judaism whioh had sur- 
rendered its interest in these recluses to the Christian Church. 

a. Compositions. — The Therapeut® were not 
nly as ” nts ; yet no trace of 

their literature has survived, (a) The \6yos, or 
hymn, coloured by Jewish Hellenism, which is 
discussed by A. Die te rich, 6 has been sometimes 
assigned to them. But it shows euhemoristio 
syncretism ; there is nothing specifically Thera- 

S eutic about its language or ideas, and, although it 
oes refer to the rescue of Israel from the Red Sea, 
this is too general to serve as an identification- mark 
for the ohorio song of the Therapeut® (see above). 
The Therapeut® are less analogous to the circle of 
this hymn than an anticipation of the Encratites 
(q.v.) in their aversion to marriage and their avoid- 
ance of wine and animal food. 


1 drfpwirotf ihyevlan xol irreioa (de Vit. Con . 0). 

9 Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire , ch. xv. note 188. 

* Memoire of the Oriental Section of tho Archaeological Society 
at St. Petersburg , vUi. [1804 j 247-810. 

4 JQR vii. 703. * REJ 1. [1005] 10-23. 

« Abraxas, I*ipslg, 1801, pp. 138 f.. 146 f. 
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(6) Nor ia the book of Wisdom distinctively 
Therapeutic, as some 1 * thought. 

The emphasis on Se tot end on omSrrjf, rather than on the more 
outward vv<r(0«ia, certainly mi^irests that Wisdom emanated 
from some inner circle or set o( Jewish pietists, but there are 
no indications that point decisively to the Thorapeute, not 
even the casual use of Btoanveiv in 10ai6. gi&ft is not In praise 
of celibacy, and, even if it were, the tendency to exalt celibacy 
In the later Judaism was not confined to the oeoetio oohabita- 
lion of the sexes among the Therapeutw. 9 4 7 * ** simply echoes 
the common reflexion that life is measured by its content of 
wisdom, not by length of years ; It has nothing particularly bo do 
with the Therapeutic regulation • that seniority was reckoned by 
the years spent within the society. The allusion in 7**— 8* to the 
wise man being wedded to Wisdom (r&r croons <rvrotxovvra . . . 
ravn/y ltf>iXrjaa «tal . . . efijrqaa yvujnfV iyayieBai iuavrv) 
resembles the description of the nun-like recluses In the de Vita 
Contemplativa, 8 (for the most part * aged virgins, that have 
preserved intact their chastity . . . because of their zeal and 
longing for Wisdom ; with whom they were anxious to live,’ in 
order to bring forth not mortal children but * the immortal 
progeny which the God-enamoured soul is alone able to bring 
forth of itself*)- 4 But this metaphorical description applies in 
the one case to men, in the other to women, and it is too 
general and oommon (of., e.g., Sir 15*, Pr 2 *17 ) to be confined to 
the Therapeutn ; in ere Vita Contmnpiativa, 8, Philo Is speaking 
ae he speaks elsewhere. 9 Finally, the Therapeutic custom of 
offering prayer at sunrise (see above) was not peculiar tu them 
among the Jews, so that Wls Iff 29 ('one should be before the 
sun In giving thanks to thee, and one should plead with thee at 
the dawning of light') need not be a glimpse of these recluses— 
the less so, that nothing Is said about their eastward position 
by the writer of Wisdom, who is simply moralizing about the 
story of the manna. 

5. Origin.— In view of the various Oriental and 
Hellenistic influences which were playing upon 
the later Judaism towards the close of the 1st 
cent. B.C., a phenomenon like the existence 
of the Therapeutce, with their celibacy, their 
aversion to social life, their absorption in a 
divine Bepawela, and their mystical speculations, all 
carried out ‘ in accordance with the most holy 
counsels of the prophet Moses,* 9 is not altogether 
surprising. 

' The societies of the Essenes and the Therapeutn . . . belong, 
fust os the mediwval and modem Hassidic asceticisms belong, 
to Judaism quite as much as do any of its more normal 
institutions.*' 


It is still less surprising to find such a gild 
or monastic settlement in Egypt. The soil of 
Egyptian popular religion was full of 1 monastic 
germs ’ ; there were men and women recluses in the 
Serapeum at Memphis, whose Bep&rewu embraced 
both study and mystical dreams ; the very name 
of departvral was connected with the worship of 
Isis,* which also had its mystic raptures, combined 
with an emphasis on asceticism and celibacy ; the 
climate itself, and the gaunt deserts, stretching 
away from the cities and townships, invited those 
who had recluse tendenciea. It was in Egypt that 
the monastic movement of the Church first 
developed its varied and most distinctive forms 
three centurieB later, and the development was no 
more surprising upon the basis of primitive 
Christianity than that of the Therapeutao or of the 
Essenes upon the basis of orthodox Mosaism. One 
of the most suggestive parallels to the Therapeutic 
discipline is to be found in the contemporary 
account of the Egyptian philosopher-priests whioh 
is given by Chaeremon, the Egyptian Upoypaiipartfa, 
It is quoted by Porphyry,* and some sentences 


1 B.g., Ewald, The Hist. of Israel*, Eng. fcr., London, 1880, v. 
S77, and A. Gfrflrer, Krit. Gesoh. det Urchrislenthum , Stutt- 
gart, 1831, iL 280 f. 

* ins i. 170; K. Lake, The Earlier Spittles of St. Pout, 
London, 1911. p. 188 f. 

9 De ViL Con. 8 : ' For they do not regard aa olden those 
who oan count their years and are merely aged, but, on the 
oontrary, aooount these to be still mere Infants, in case they 
have been late in embracing the vocation.' 

4 This is the Philo who had written so extraordinarily about 

Thmar (Quod Deut immut. 29). 

9 B.g.. In Cherubim, 18 f. * De Vit . Con. 8. 

*1. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, 

Cambridge, 1917, p. 121. 

9 See tne Oyzious inscription, quoted by A. Mordtmann, 
in HA xxxvll. [1879J 2ftSf. 

» r>* Abstin. iv. 6-8. 


deserve to be quoted hero for the light they throw 
upon ‘ monastic * lines of development in pre- 
Christian Egypt. 

1 They chose sanctuaries (tend) as the place in which to study 
philosophy, since to dwell with the statues of the gods woe in 
harmony with their utter longing for vision (njt 0«wpiaf). Be- 
sides, this gave them security, owing to the roverenoe felt for the 
gods, since all men honoured these philosophers as if they were 
sacred creatures. They also lived in solitude, only mixing with 
other people at the sacred assemblies and festivals. . . . Having 
renounced every other employment and all human toils 
(irdvovt drfpwirtvovOi they gave up the whole of their existence 
to the oon temptation ana vision of things divine ... for to be 
in constant association with divine knowledge and inspiration 
delivers men from ail lust (*A«ove£i'a«), subdues the passions, 
and rouses life to intelligence (evvtoiv). They were also 
studious to be frugal in food and clothing. . . . Their hands 
were always inside their garments. . . . When they were not 
engaged in purification, they ate breed out up along with 
hyssop, as they declared hyssop was extremely potent In 
purifying bread. . . . They trained themselves to endure hutigor 
and thirst and scanty food through all their life. . . . The day 
they spent in the worship of the gods (*l« Btpairtiar riv Otuv), 
singing hymns to them three or four times, at dawn and at 
eventide/ 

The origin of the Therapeutic lay in Jewish 
Hellenism, as that was specially aifected by its 
Egyptian environment. Nothing more is required 
to explain tho ascetic and mystical habits of these 
recluses beside Lake Mareotis. Hut it would be 
uncritical to dismiss this problem without some 
reference to tbe question which has repeatedly been 
asked: Do not several traits of the Therapeutic 
discipline recall Buddhistic monasticism— e.g., the 
combination of a coonobitic life with stuefy and 
devout contemplation, and the vegetarianism ? 
The latter is one of the marks which sharply dis- 
tinguish the Therapeutm from the Essenes, who 
were not vegetarians. But there is at least one 
feature of the Essenes themselves which ia analo- 
gous to Indian practices, 1 and it is open to con- 
jecture whether some Buddhistic influence had not 
penetrated Egyptian Hellenism by the 1st cent. 
B.C., as it is sometimes held to have penetrated tho 
later Gnosticism. 3 


Robertson Smith, 9 aftor observing that 'in Egypt, the 
doctrine that the highest degree of holincsB can only be 
attained by abstinence from all animal food, was tho result of 
the political fusion of a number of local cults in one national 
religion, with a national priesthood that represented imperial 
ideas,' added that ' later developments of Semitic asceticism 
almost certainly stood under foreign influences, among whioh 
Buddhism seems to have had a larger and earlier share than 
it has been usual to admit.’ 

The Therapeutic avoidance of animal food need 
not, of course, be Buddhistic ; the practice of the 
Orphic societies in Egypt or of the Nco-Py thagorean- 
iam which aifected the Essenes in other wavs 4 may 
account for it as well as for the stress on hymns,* 
the ram and some other features. Indeed, so 
far as our scanty data go, with regard to the 
Therapeutee or the Essence, the evidence does not 
appear to warrant any hypothesis of direct Bud- 
dhistic influence, although the Orientalism which 
had filtered into Jewish Hellenism, even in Egypt, 
by the 1 st cent. B.G. may have contained some 
elements of Buddhistic religious tendency. The 
trade connexions between Alexandria and India, 
and the intercourse of both countries ever sinoe 
the 3 rd cent. B.O. , make it quite possible to suppose 
that Indian merchants reached Egypt by the 1 st 
cent. B.O. Rohde points this out in another con- 
nexion, detailing the Indian and Buddhistic 
elements in Greek fiction.* But the interaction 


1 Of. BRH V. 398b, note 5. * Of. ib. li. 432, vi. 234. 

* Bel. of the Semites *, London, 1894, p. 802 f. 

4 ERE v. 401*. 

9 This again distinguishes them from the Essenes. 0. A. 
Bugge, in his recent study of the Essenes (EBTW xiv. [1918] 
107 f.1 argues that the Palestinian Essenes mutt have culti- 
vated song and music like the Egyptian Therapeutn ; but there 
is no 1 must * about the matter. Had hymns Seen a prominent 
feature of the Etwenio oultus, they would have Ik* on mentioned 
by Philo or Joticphus. 

9 Dtr grieeh. Soman und seine VorlAufer*, Lelpslg, 1000, 
p. 581L 
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was not marked. 1 A trait like the presence of the 
1 nuns ’ is almost sufficient by itself to justify dis- 
agreement with the verdict of Mansel : 

'TheTherapeuto . . . appear to have sprung from an union of 
the Alexandrian Judaism with the precepts and modes of life of 
the Buddhist devotees, ... in their ascetio life, in their mortifi- 
cation of the body and their devotion to pure contemplation, 
we may trace at least a sufficient affinity to the Indian mystics 
to indicate a common origin.' * 

On the other hand, even after allowing for the 
Neo- Pythagorean and Orpliio environment, as 
well ii9 for the fact that certain phenomena of this 
recluse life spring up independently on any soil at 
the touch of organized monasticism, 1 * we may leave 
opon the possibility that the Therapeutic and 
perhaps the Essenes more or less unconsciously 
developed features which owed their original 
suggestion to Buddhistic sources. One or the 
main reasons for hesitating to admit even this 
possibility is the fact that Buddhistic influence on 
Gnosticism, two centuries later, appears to be 
almost unrecognizable, although Gnosticism might 
be expected to show distinct affinities with tnis 
line of Indian religious practice and speculation. 

Litsraturi. —B esides what has been noted In the course of 
the article, the following may be ohronided as among the few 
significant contributions which the Interminable dismissions of 
the subjoct have thrown up: the notes of H. do Valois (Vale- 
sius), the (Treat 17th cent, editor of Eusoblus ; Thomas Browne, 
Diasertatvo de Therajmutis Phitonis a dveraua Hen . Voleaium, 
Ixuidon, 1095 (Ther&petiton converts of St. Mark, who after- 
wards became tho monks described by Palladlus) ; two critical 
lotters by J. Bouliler ( Lettrea pour et contra, aur la fameuse 
question , at Isa solitaires appeUs thArapeutes dont a parU Philon 
U Juif, Atoient chrHiena , Paris, 1712), which Oonybeare calls 
'the best commentary on the ds Vita Contemplativa ever 
written ' ; A. F. Gfrfirer, Krit. Qesch. des UrchrisUnthuma , 
Stuttgart, 1831, vol. 1. pr. 2, pp. 280-299; and A. Noander, 
General Hist, of the Christian Religion and Churoh, Eng. tr., 
London, 1850-58, 1. 81-85. 

None of the older dictionary or encyclopaedia artioles deserves 
mention. The main help has been given by oritlcs of Philo— 
s.0., H. P. Delaunay, HA xxll. [1870-71] 208f., xxvi. 11878] 
12 IT., and in Moines et sibyllc* dans Vanlioniti JudAo-grecque*, 
Paris. 1874, pp. 10-67; B. Tideman, ThT v. [18711 177-188; 
A. Edershelm, DCB iv. 968-871; L. Cohn, JQR v. [1893] 
38-42 ; J. Drummond, ib. vill. [18961 156-172 (reviewing Oony- 
bearo's ed.) ; and E. Schttrer, UJVK ill. 687-691 (still ruuotant 
to give up his scepticism) ; or by writers like B. Renan, Hist . 
du peuple d f Israel, Paris, 1887-96, v. 866-380; O. Zdckler, 
A >ike fie und M6nr.ht.hum, Frankfort, 1897, 1. 128 f. ; B. Zeller, 
Die Philosaphie der Griechen 4, Leipzig, 1876-1903, hi. lL 377 f. ; 
M. Friedlknder, Die reliaiteen Bewegungen innerhalb dsa 
Judcnthuma im Zeitalter Jesu, Berlin, 1905. pp. 197 f., 265 f. ; 
W. Bousset, Die Religion dea Judentuma im NT Zeitalter 4, 
do. 1906, p. 686 f. ; E. Brlhler, Lea Id4e a philoaophijues et 


Christianity, Emr. tr.', lOOfL-ll, ill. 1-^8, 18 f. ; and H.' Leelercq, 
LtAL'L W. 8003-3076. JAMES MOFFATT. 

THERIANTHROPISM.— See Lycanthropy. 

THEUDAS.— See Messiahs (Pseudo). 

TH EU RGY. — Theurgy {Beupyla) — fcho direct 
working of God — is closely connected with certain 
systems of mysticism and theosophy. The word 
itself is not often used by those who claim that 
supernatural effects are produced through them 
by divine action ; they more often ascribe the mir- 
aculous effects to good 4 spirits,’ whom God uses for 
His purposes, and they call this system of divine 
working 1 magic,’ frequently * white magic,’ as dis- 
languished from 4 black magic, 1 which is supposed 
to do the work of diabolical spirits. Vaughan 
hAs given a good definition of it. He says : 

4 1 would um the term thcurgic to characterise the mysticism 
which claims supernatural powers generally,— works marvels, 
not like the black art, by help from beneath, but as white magic, 
by the virtue of talisman or oross, demi-god, angel, or saint. 
Thus theurglo mysticism !• not content, like the theopathetio, 
with either feeling or proudly Using ; nor. like* the thoosophic, 

1 Bee O. Faber's cautious survey and verdlot In his Bwi- 

dhistiache und NeutaatamenUiehe Nndhlungm, Lelpxig, 1919, 
PP* 10-29. 

* Gnostic Heresies, London, 1875, p. 31 f. 

■ NRK x. 729 f. 


with knowing ; but it mutt open for itself a oonverse with the 
world of epints, and win as its prerogative the power of miracle. 
This broaa use of the word makes prominent the fact that a 
common principle of devotional enchantment lies at the root of 
oil the pretences, both of heathen and of Christian miracle- 
mongers. The celestial hierarchy of Dionysius and the benign 
diomons of Proclus, the powers Invoked by Pagan or by Christ- 
ian theurgy, by Platonisb, by Oabbaiist, or by saint, alike reward 
the successful aspirant with supernatural endowments ; and so 
far Apollonius of Tyana and Peter of Aloantara, Asolepigonia 
and St. Theresa, must occupy as religious magicians the same 
province. The error is in either oase the same— a divine efficacy 
Is attributed to rites and formulas, sprinklings or fumigations, 
relics or incantations, of mortal manufacture.'! 

Some form of belief in theurgy is at least as old 
as history and literature. Homer’s heroes are con- 
stantly raised beyond themselves and perform 
deeds which seem to be done through them by 
the Olympian divinities who oome to their aid. 
Oriental os well as Grecian mythology everywhere 
assumes theurgio {lowers. The ee.lectio Gnostics, 
who drew upon many popular religions and snored 
books as the sources of their divine gnosis , also 
believed and taught that great divine powers 
became available to those who were initiated and 
who thus received something of the fullness— the 
Pioronia— of the Godhead. 

The Neo-Platonists, especially in their later 
periods, gave new impetus to theurgy and were 
unwittingly the transmitters of it into Christian 
circles. Plotinus, the founder of the movement, 
was a metaphysician of high rank and a noble 
mystic whose influence on Cnristian mysticism can 
hardly be overestimated, but he was not interested 
in occult knowledge or in theurgic phenomena. 
Ilia Syrian successors, however, Porphyry and 
Iambliohus, were concerned with the problem of 
discovering and applying divine powers or energies 
in the sphere of numan action. Iamblichus, who 
strongly reveals Gnostic influences, turns the ideas 
and hypostases of Plotinus into divinities, *.e. per- 
sonified beings, and he holds that these 4 intellig- 
ences 1 work wonderB in the macrocosm outside and 
in the microcosm within man. These divine powers 
coine into the soul of the mystic on high occasions, 
possess it, and enable it to oo works beyond human 
capacity. There are, according to Iamblichus, 
hierarcfial orders of these divine powers in vary- 
ing ranks, and it belongs to mystical wisdom to 
know how to invoke the higher and more benign 
powers and to gain their thoargio assistance. This 
theurgic system is set forth in Iamblichus’ treatise 
de Myateriis. Proclus, the last important name 
among the Neo-Platonists, was a much greater 
philosopher than Iamblichus, but he also expounded 
a system of theurgy and encouraged belief in hier- 
arcnal powers, arranged in triadic orders, who 
work divinely and mysteriously through those 
who are raised into union with these higher powers. 

Through the Gnostics, through the Neo-Platon- 
ists, especially through the Christian Neo-Platonisl 
who wrote under the pseudonym Dionysius the 
Areopagite, and above all through contact with 
the pagan world and its wide-spread belief in 
magic, the Christian Church unconsciously absorbed 
a multiform faith in theurgy. Angels of many 
orders, saints who have been glorified, the Virgin 
Mary and her divine Son. oan and do work wonders, 
it is believed, for faithfnl worshippers. Water and 
bread and wine and other elements of nature are by 
miraculous divine grace transformed into spiritual 
substances, beoome, in fact, the real divine presence, 
and supply to the recipient supernatural powers, 
which work mightily within the soul. Many 
Roman Catholic saints and many 14th and 16th 
cent, mystics believed themselves possessed of 
special theurgie powers. Stigmata o! nail-prints 
were believed to be divinely produced in the hands 
and feet of Francis of Assisi and of Catharine of 
Siena. Others had the power to 'levitate’ them- 

l Hours idth the Mpsties, I. 36. 
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selves and to soar above the earth in moments 
of possession* Others had the miraculous gift 
of shedding tears in extraordinary measure or of 
emitting fragrant odours from their body in periods 
of ecstasy, while still others underwent profound 

K cal transformations or radiated light like a 
iminous body. The entire field of theurgic 
phenomena is thus intimately bound up with tne 
psychology of hysteria and auto-suggestion. Auto- 
matism of many types is now scientifically recog- 
nized. It seems to the 4 subject/ when parts of his 
own body perform functions without his consoious 
volition, as though some foreign person had entered 
and possessed him and were using his hands or his 
feet or his lips. Where the results are beneficent 
and constructive, it seems natural to believe that 
divine power has come to his assistance and is 
working a miraculous work through him, so that 
theurgy appears, to persons of this type, to rest 
upon facts of experience. 

An immense revival of theurgy came in with the 
rise of humanism and during the period when 
science was emerging from the stage of superstition 
and pseudo-science. This revival was due, in large 
measure, to the influence of Neo-Platonism and 
of the Jewish $abbalA, both of which the early 
humanists studied with zeal and enthusiasm. Pico 
della Mirandola (1403-94) gave great prominence to 
the symbolical, mystical, tliourgical J£abbAlA, and 
he also glorified the writings of the Neo-Platonists. 
W. It. Inge quotes the following passage from 
Pico’s Amlof/y which illustrates tlio mental atti- 
tude of the first humanists : 

'One of the chief oharges against me is that I am a magician. 
Have 1 not myself dtewnguiahed two kinds of magic? One, 
which the Greeks call yoijrcta, depends entirely on alliance with 
evil spirits, and deserves to be regarded with horror, and to be 
punished ; the other is magic in the proper sense of the word. 
The former subjects man to the evil spirits, the latter makes 
them serve him. The former is neither an art nor a science ; 
the latter embraces the deepest mysteries, and the knowledge 
of the whole of Nature with her powers. While it connects and 
combines the forces scattered hy God through the whole world, 
It does not so much work miracles as come to the help of 
working nature. Us researches into the sympathies of things 
enable It to bring to light hidden marvels from the secret 
treasure-houses of the world, lust as If it created them itself. 
As the countryman trains the vine upon the elm, so the magician 
marries the earthly objects to heavenly bodies. His art Is bene- 
ficial and Godlike, for it brings men to wonder at the works of 
God, than which nothing oonduees more to true religion/ l 
Reuchlin (1455-1522) carried the study of the 
£abbal& and of Neo- Platonism still farther and 
laid the basis for the theurgy and magic which 
swarm in the writings of Cornelius Agrippa of 
Nettesheim, Paracelsus, Valentine Weigel, and, 
in a distinctly less degree, Jacob Boehme. All 
these theosophioally- minded thinkers believed that 
it was possible to come into possession of direct 
divine wisdom or light and thereby to discover 
the secret of the universe and to use the secret in 
marvellous thourgio ways. Reuchlin expressed 
this view, in 1517, in a passage which is translated 
in the appendix to the Three Books of Occult Philo- 
sophy by Henry Cornelius Agrippa * He says : 

'God, out of love to his people, has revealed the hidden 
mysteries to some of them, and theee can find In the dead letters 
the living spirit. For 8orlpture consists of single letters, visible 
signs, which stand in a certain connection with the angels as 
oelestial and spiritual emanations from God. By the pronuncia- 
tion of the one, the others also are affected ; but with a true 
Oaballft, who penetrates the whole connection of the earthly 
with the heavenly, these signs, rightly placed In oonneotion with 
eaoh other, are a way of putting him into immediate union with 
the spirits, who through that are bound to satisfy his wishes.' 

A still better account of the theurgic operations 
which are believed to work through those who 
catoh the divine aeeret and find the light is given 
in the words of 4 J. F.,* who translated Agnppa’s 
Occult Philosophy into English in 1651. The pass- 
age is in the 4 Prefaoe to the Judicious Reader, 1 
and is as follows : 

1 Christian Mysticism. p. 260, footnote 2. 

• Ed. W. F. Whitehead, Chicago and London, 1898, p. 261. 


' This is true and sublime Oooult Philosophy. Tb understand 
the mysterious Influences of the intellectual world upon the 
celestial, and of both upon the terrestrial ; and to know how to 
dispose and fit ourselves so as to be capable of reoelving the 
superior operations of these worlds, whereby we may be enabled 
to operate wonderful things by a natural power— to discover 
the secret counsels of men, to increase rlohee. to overoome 
enemies, to procure the favour of men, to expel diseases, to pre- 
serve health, to prolong life, to renew youth, to foretell future 
events, to see and know things done many railee off, and euoh 
like as these. These things may seem incredible, yet read but 
the ensuing treatise and thou shalt see the possibility oonfirmed 
both by reason and example.' 

Once more in modern times there has appeared 
a recrudescence of theurgy in spiritualistic and 
theosophical circles. The element of fact in it 
now, as of old in the days of humanism and of Neo- 
Platonism, is due to the automatisms, i.e. to sub- 
liminal action, emerging without the subject of 
the action being conscious that it is initiated by 
him. It seems to be done through him and not 
by him and thus is attributed to God, or to spirits 
who ( possess ’ him. 

LiruuTURM.— Jules Simon, Hist, dr Ctoole d' Alexandras, 
2 vote., Paris, 1844-45 ; E. Vacherot, Hitt . critique ds V tools 
d' Alexandria, 8 voln., do. 1846-61 ; Theurgia : or, The Egyptian 
Mysteries, hy lamblicos , tr. Alexander wilder, London, 1912 ; 
J. Reuchlin, De Verbo Mirijlco , Basel, 1494, De Arte Cdbbalis- 
tica, Hagenau, 1617 ; Agrippa of Nottesheim, De Inoertiiu - 
dine st Vanitate omnium Soumtiarum et Artium , tr. J. F., 
London, 1661; Franx Hartmann, Life and Teachings of 
Paracelsus, do. 1896 ; R. A. Vaughan, / fours with the Mystics , 
2 vols., do. I860 ; W. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism , do. 1399 ; 
R. M. Jones, Spiritual Reformers in the 16th and 17th Centuries, 
do. 1914, esp. chapters on Weigel and Boehme. 

It. M. Jones. 

THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. — See Con- 
fessions. 

THOMISM. — x. Name. — Broadly speaking, 
Thomism is the name given to the system of philo- 
sophy and theology founded by St. Thomas Aquinas 
{q.v.). Strictly speaking, it is the name given to a 
group of opinions taughfcoy St Thomas and hold by 
what is known as the Thomistic school, which is 
mainly but not exclusively composed of Dominicans. 

a. Historical survey.— The foundation of Thom- 
ism is incontestably due to the personal influence 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. It should not, however, 
be forgotten that Albert the Great did much to 
prepare the way for the birth of the new system, 
so that the names of both master and pupil will 
ever remain inseparable in the great work. 
Although there were many points of contact 
between the minds of Albert and Thomas, the 
genius of the one was entirely different from that 
of the other. The mind of Thomas was more 
critical than Albert’s. The latter does not possess 
his subject quite perfectly ; there is a lack of pre- 
cision in details and a certain want of synthesis 
necessary to unify his knowledge. On the con- 
trary, Thomas possesses his matter perfectly; 
above all, he has a power for order ; his preoision 
is nicer and his analysis finer ; his vision is more 
penetrating and more embracing ; and his power of 
analysis is on equal footing with his power of syn- 
thesis. Albert revealed to his age an intellectual 
world unknown to it ; Thomas with the debris of 
the intellectual world of the ancients created a 
new one. Both aimed at incorporating Aristotle 
into Christian philosophy and theology. Albert’s 
endeavour has the merit of initiative, but it 
remained incomplete and only provisional ; Thomas 
with a magician’s hand forwarded the work and 
produced a masterpiece which he embellished with 
a finish undreamea of by Albert. 

Before the time of St. Thomas several attempts 
had been made to synthesize the sum of human 
knowledge, but nothing of any great value had 
been the result. The work of reformation under- 
taken by St. Thomas was so vast and complicated 
that it is not surprising that he was at first a little 
hesitating and diffident ; but, as he advanced in 
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years and learning, his vision became clearer, and 
at the age of thirty he took up a position that, 
with regard to most things, was definite and final. 
Being perfectly familiar with all the problems dis- 
cussed by philosophy and theology, and having 
carefully weighed the value of the respective solu- 
tions and examined the systematic points of view 
already attempted, he saw that a perfect system 
necessarily demanded the unification of the whole 
of knowledge. This perfect ordering of the whole 
of knowledge which he bequeathed to the world 
was due to his sublime metaphysical sense. It is 
because St. Thomas surpassed the host of thinkers 
of his time as metaphysician that he produced a 
unique work. 

In philosophy he is the first to proclaim the 
autonomy of reason; and he has produced his 
pliilosopeio works without once having recourse to 
an authority other than experience and reason to 
establish his conclusions ana defend them. Start- 
ing from the • sensible 9 world as from a secure 
basis, St. Thomas passes to the region of the 
absolute, to the highest and purest intellectualism. 
In theology he proclaims the autonomy of revela- 
tion. At the outset he maintains the impossibility 
of a real conflict between the natural and super- 
natural orders which have the same source of truth, 
viz. God. Thus he synthesizes natural and super- 
natural, nature and grace, faith and reason. To 
assimilate his thought it is necessary to under- 
stand, above all, tne functioning of his general 
synthesis, and especially of his metaphysics, which 
rules the whole economy of his work. Eclecticism 
lias no meaning with regard to Thomistio doctrines ; 
their valne and strength reside essentially in the 
marvel of their unity and solidarity. 

3. Progress of Thomism. — The Dominican 
order gradually took up the teaching of St. 
Thomas, but not without opposition ; some of its 
members were still imbued with the doctrines of 
Augustinism, and these could not be converted to 
a now system in a day. 

Robert; Kilwarby, archbishop of Canterbury and 
a Dominican, condemned St. Thomas’s theory of the 
unity of substantial form, on 18th March 1277. 
A few years later, however, the English Domini- 
cans were among tho most resolute defenders of 
this doctrine. In Germany Ulrich Engelbert do 
Strasbourg (t 1277) inclined towards Augustinism 
and the Neo-Platonism of the Arabs. Eckhart 
(t 1327) was much inclined towards Neo-Platonism. 
Thierry (t towards 1315) was an Augustinist 
strongly influenced by Avicenna : the latter never 
hesitated to combat the doctrine of St. Thomas. 

In Prance the great adversary of the new system 
was Durand de Saint-Pourfain. In Italy Umber- 
tus Guidi was punished by the Dominican Provin- 
cial Chapter of Arezzo in 1315 for attacking St. 
Thomas; and the General Chapter of Puy (1344) 
cautioned Thomas of Naples for opposition to St. 
Thomas. Many chapters of the Dominican order 
encouraged ana promoted Thomistic doctrines. 
Worthy of mention are the General Chapters of 
Paris (1286), of Saragossa (1309), of Metz (1313), of 
Casfcres (1329), of Brive (1346). So great indeed 
was the attachment of the Dominicans to the 
Summa Thcologica that the celebrated Spaniard 
Arnauld de Villeneuve (+ 1311) wrote a work against 
the Dominicans in 1304 ( Gladius jugulans Thomis - 
tas) t in which he accuses the Dominicans of pre- 
ferring tho study of the Summa to that of the 
Bible. Two centuries later Erasmus formulated 
the same reproach. 1 

4* Introduction of St. Thomas’s writings as 
text-books in schools.— At the end of the 13th 
cent, the Bible was the principal text, and the 
Sentences of Peter the Lombard was the theologi- 
1 Opera Omnia , Leyden, 170S-0S, Hi. 616. 
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cal text par excellence* The Dominicans intro- 
duced the reading of the Sentences 1 in via Tliomae,’ 
i. e. according to the though t of St. Thomas. Other 
schools following this example tanght the Sentences 
‘in via Alberti? ‘in via Durandi,’ • in via Scoti,’ 
eto. Not until the end of the 15th cent, did the 
Dominicans substitute entirely the Summa for the 
Sentences . 

5. Thomistic polemics.— The fights sustained by 
the Dominican order during the end of the Middle 
Ages in defence of their school were (1) to make a 
good stand against Augustinism, and (2) to defend 
oertain doctrines special to Thomism. 

(а) General.— In favour of Augustinism a great 
reaction was made by the Friars Minor in a work 
com posed by William de la Mare. The Oxford 
Dominicans replied in a work known as the Cor- 
ruptorium . A further work, Correctorium Corrup - 
torii, was published by two Oxford Dominicans, 
Williftrn de Makelsfeld and Richard Kn&pwell. 
At the end of the 13th cent, another general 
defence of Thomism was written by Robert de 
Bologne, Apologeticum pro St. Thoma. Last of all 
a great work (unfinished) was written by a cele- 
brated Thom is t, IIerv6 Noel de Nedellec, master at 
the university of Paris and master-general of the 
Dominicans, Dcfensa doctrines Sti. Thomas Her - 
vasus Natalis. 

Other Important works written towards the end of tho 
Middle Apes are Defenaionea theologias divi Thomas Aquinatiai 
by John ('aproolus (t 1444), who wob called the 'princeps Tho- 
mist&riim,' and Clypeua Thomiatarum contra modemoa et 
Sootiataa ■ by llerre Ni^or (t 1481). Diego de Deza (t 1628), the 
illustrious protector of Christopher Oolumbus, wrote two polem- 
ical works in favour of Thomism, of which the more important 
is: Novarum defenaionum doctrines Angelici Doctoru beati 
Thomas de A quinat super guatuor libros Sententiarum quota- 
tiotice profundiasinue et utifarimas (Seville, 1617). 

(б) Special. — (1) St. Thomas formulated the 
theory of tho unity of the human person by mak- 
ing the intellectual soul the only form of the 
human composite. Against the Averroism (taught 
at Paris) which held tne unicity of intellect for the 
human species, and against Augustinism, which 
held the plurality of forms, several treatises were 
written by Thomists— e.g. t by Pierre do Taran- 
t&ise, Gilles do Lossines, William de Makelsfeld, 
Thomas do Button, Jean de Facnza, etc. 

The General Council of Vienne defined the 
Thomistio doctrine on this matter, which was 
further confirmed by the 5t,h Council of Lateran 
(1515); and by Pope Pius ix. in a letter to the 
archbishop of Cologne (15th June 1857). 

(2) The auestion of the nature of religious 
poverty ana its practice by Christ and tho apostles 
was hotly discussed between the Dominicaus and 
the Friars Minor. The discussion became so dis- 
astrous that Pope John XXII. condemned as errone- 
ous and heretical the doctrine that Christ and the 
apostles did not possess anything, or did not 
perform acts of proprietorship, viz. buying and 
selling ; eto. (12th Nov. 1323, Cum inter nonnullos). 

(3) There was another theological combat 
between the Dominicans and the Minors with 
regard to the blood of Christ shed during the Pas- 
sion. The Minors said that it ceased to bo united 
to the divinity of Christ, the Dominicans that the 
union did not cease. Eventually Pope Pius II. 
forbade both parties to discuss the question 
further.* 

(4) The Dominicans strenuously fought against 
the nominalism 4 of the 14th cent, of which Durand 
do Saint- Pour^ain and William Ockham were the 
leaders. 

1 Now ed., 7 vols., ed.O. Pubnn and T. PAgumi, Tours, 10O(M)8. 

a Vcnioe, 1481. 

* All tho lltoratura of this quarrel Is to lie found In a MS in 
the Biblioth/nue of Purls (Cat. P'300, fol. 1-78; also cf. Bene- 
dict xiv., de Servaruin Dei DeatijUatione et beatorim Canon- 
izations , bk. ii. oh. 80). 

4 See art. Rialibm and Nominalism. 
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(6) The Averroism against which Albert the 
Great and St. Thomas fought was renewed again 
at the beginning of the 16th cent, in Italy. 
Thomas de Vio, called Cajetan, published a com- 
mentary on the de Animn of Aristotle (Florence, 
1500). A few years later the Council of Lateran 
(19th Dec. 1513) condemned the teaching of Aver- 
roism on the point, and further exacted that 
professors of philosophy should solve contrary 
arguments, which Cajetan held only theologians 
could do. 

(6) Tn the 14th cent, disputes concerning the 
Immaculate Conception arose. St. Thomas un- 
doubtedly leaves the question unsolved, but ho 
was at great pains to show that the Messed Virgin 
was not excluded from the redemption. St. 
Thomas says that the precise moment of sanctifi- 
cation is unknown ; he therefore never propounded 
the question whether Mary was sanctified at the 
very instant of conception. He believed it bettor 
to be silent on this point, although, had he followed 
his personal inclination, he had without doubt 
concluded in the affirmative, as his first declara- 
tion witnesses in IV . Sent. I. dist. xliv. qu. 1, art. 
3, ad 3. But his superior theological sense did not 
let him, in presence of the silence of tradition and 
the negative position of many theologians, and in 
particular the reserved attitude of the Church. 
The endeavour to drag St. Thomas to the nogative 
or positive side is to force his meaning, Bince he 
voluntarily abstained from either. 

6. Renascence of Thomism.— In the 14th and 
16th centuries there was an intellectual decadence 
in philosophy and theology. Thomism could not 
altogether abstract itself from the influence of the 
time. However, even in the 15th cent, there was 
notable vitality among Thomists like John Capreo- 
lus, St. Antoninus of Florence, and Jean de Tor- 
quemada. At the end of the 15th cent, the intel- 
lectual life of Thomism received new vigour, which 
manifested itself in the 16th cent, ana continued 
for two centuries afterwards. In 1551 the General 
Chapter of Salamanca ordered the text of St. 
Thomas’s writings to be used as text- books in all 
its schools. Hence at this time the great com- 
mentaries began to be written. Cajetan wrote 
from 1507 to 1622; Conrad Kftllin on the Pritna 
secundce (Cologne, 1512); Francois de Vittoria 
(whose commentaries remained in MSS) and Bar- 
tli61emy de Medina from 1577 to 1578 ; Banez from 
1684 to 1594 ; Sylvester FerrarienBis on the Summa 
contra Gentiles (Venice, 1634). The humanist 
movement of the. 16th cent, had a great influence 
on certain Thomists. Francis de Vittoria took 
the lead ; of his disciples the most famous was 
Melchior Cano (t 1560), whose work, de Locis theo - 
logicis , is a tribute to the humanist movement by 
its purity and beauty of style. Two new doctrines 
issued from the humanist state of thought : Am- 
brose Catharin (t 1653) put forward new theories 
on predestination And grace ; and Borth61emy de 
Medina formulated probabilism. Thomists com- 
bated the former doctrine ; whilst in answer to 
the desire of Pope Alexander vu. they combated 
strongly probabflist doctrines. 

7. Thomism and the Council of Trent. — 
Thomists held an important part in this council. 
The Thomistic school bad grave interests at stake 
on account of the dogmatic question regarding the 
doctrine of justification. Of the five members of 
the commission instituted by Paul ill. to study this 
question three were Dominicans, of whom Barth6- 
lemy Spina, master of the Sacred Palace, was 
the most active. The decree on justification was 
not drawn up without the help of St. Thomas. 
The text of the decree as regards the mode of pre- 
paration for justification 1 is taken in its every 

i Seas. vi. ch. vL 


detail from the Summa, HI. qu. Ixxxv. art. 5. The 
decree numbers six acts preparatory to justifica- 
tion. They are the same in nature, number, 
and order as in the Summa (loc . cit .). Also, in 
the following chapter of the decree the causes of 
justification are exactly those given by St. Thomas 
in the Summa , I. ii. qu. cxii. art. 4, and U. ii. qn. 
xxiv. art. 3. 

The official catechism (published by the council), 
in which the doctrine of the Catholic Church is 
contained and which was compilod for the use of 
the clergy, was drawn up by three Thomists— 
Leonard de Marinis (archbishop of Lanciano), 
GiUes Foscarari (bishop of Modena), and Francois 
Foreiro (theologian to the king of Portugal). 

As soon as the Council of Trent was finished, 
Pope Pius y. on lltli April 1567 proclaimed St. 
Thomas a doctor of the Church. 

8. Thomism and Molinism.— See art. Molinism ; 
also see below § X2. 

9. Thomism and Jansenism.— In his posthu- 
mous work Augustinus (Louvain, 1640) Jansenius 
strove to prove that the new theology, especially 
that of Molina and Suarez, was against the doc- 
trine of St. Augustine and contrary to the doctrine 
authorized by the Catholic Church. 1 The Augus- 
tinus aroused much opposition among the Jesuits. 
After an examination of the book, the Dominicans 
found that it militated not only against Molinism, 
but also against Thomism. Two Dominicans 
wrote against Jansenius— Alexander SAbille (de 
Augustini et SS. Tatrum de libero arbitrio interpres 
thomisticus adversus Cornelii Jansenii doctrinam, 
Mayence, 1652), and Bernard Guyard ( Discrimina 
inter doctrinam Thomisticam et Jansenianam , 
Paris, 1655). 

10. Thomism and probabilism.— The theory of 
probabilism (q.v.) was unfolded by Barth61emy de 
Medina, a Dominican, in bis Expositio in Primam 
Secundce D. Thornes (Salamanca, 1577). The 
Jesuits generally adopted this new theory. But, 
since the ease with which any opinion could be 
made probable, provided the contradictory was 
probable, led to grave abuses, Alexander VII. 
asked the Dominicans to combat strongly the 
probabilist doctrines. This they did, and from 
that time no Dominican theologian has written 
in favour ofprobabilism. 

ix. Neo-Thomism and the revival of Scholasti- 
cism.— At the beginning of the 19th cent. Schol- 
asticism ( q.v .) began to revive, and there followed 
a revival of Thomism. The encyclical AStemi 
Patris of Pope Leo XIII. (4th Aug. 1879) set up 
St. Thomas Arininas as the great model and 
master of Catholic philosophy and theology. 
From that time all schools have studied tne 
works of the . master and have endeavoured to 
make his thought their own. The endeavour to 
keep in touch with the progress of modern science, 
and to show that the fundamentals of Thomism 
are in perfect accord with the latest discoveries 
of science, was set on foot, not, as is sometimes 
supposed, by the Institut Superieur de Philosophic 
of Louvain University, but by the Tliotnist 
Sanseverino, one of the most learned and vigorous 
romoters of the movement. This is evidenced 
y his work, Philosophic Christiana cum antique 
et nova comparafa. This great movement lias 
been fostered and developed by the Institut 
Superieur de Philosophic, founded by Cardinal 
Mercier at Louvain. Certain Revues are now 
published in which the teachings of Neo-Thomism 
and Noo- Scholasticism are consistently set forth. 
The Revue Thomiste and the Revue nto-scolastique 
de Philosophic are worthy of mention. 

xa. Essence of Thomism.— Thomism is above 
all a system of philosophy and theology. Now a 
1 Bee art. Jawsrnmm. 
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system necessarily implies harmony and solidarity 
among the doetnnes of which the system is built 
np. In proportion as a system lacks unity, so 
much is it less of a system. Many philosophers 
and theologians have endeavouTod to give systems 
of knowledge to the world, but on examination 
it is found that they lack the first essential of a 
system, vis. solidarity of thought in every depart- 
ment. If certain principles are laid down in 
metaphysics, no doctrine in any department of 
applied metaphysics (as, e.g., in psychology, 
cosmology, natural theology, ethics, etc.) should 
be at varianoe with those principles. Moreover, 
if a system claims to be a system of the whole 
of knowledge, both of that attained by human 
reason and of that attained by revelation, then 
no doctrine formulated by natural reason should 
be at variance with the doctrines formulated by 
faith ; and conversely. It is evident that, if there 
be a system of this nature, it is eminently con- 
structive or synthetic. Every stone in the structure 
must be in its proper place, and, if the building 
is to stand firm, there must be some grand unify- 
ing principle or foundation upon which it is buut 
up. Now, just as in any architectural building 
there cannot be several foundations, but only one 
ultimate foundation, so in Thomism there is one 
fundamental principle unifying the system and 
imparting harmony and solidarity to every depart- 
ment which it embraces. 

x 3 * The fundamental principle of Thomism.— An 
examination of the various departments of Thomist 
metaphysics, of applied metaphysics, and of the 
whole realm of Thomist theology will show that 
the fundamental doctrines of each department are 
applications to various matters of a great principle 
inculcated by Aristotle in his metaphysics. Ttis 
the principle of the real distinction between net 
and potentiality . One has not far to seek in order 
to understand what is meant by ‘act* and by 
‘ potentiality.* * Act * means perfection ; * potenti- 
ality* means absence of perfection. A thing in 
the state of potentiality is in an imperfect state, 
and is therefore capable of receiving what it lacks, 
viz. some perfection or an act (as it is termed in 
scholastic language), whereby it ceases to be in a 
state of potentiality and is brought to a state of 
having some perfection. There are, as is evident, 
many kinds of states of potentiality and many 
kinds of corresponding states of act, but it is not 
necessary to enter into a discussion of them, since 
the doctrine underlying them all iB one and the 
same. Furthermore, it is clear that the state of 
potentiality must be really distinct from the state 
of act ; for, if this be not true, then ‘ to run * and 
1 to be able to run,* * to know * and ( to bo able to 
know,* 4 to be hot * and 1 to be able to he hot,* are 
one and the same, which is ataurd. Hence there 
must be a real (extra-mental) distinction between 
the two states. This principle, then, may be 
formulated thus : Betrnen the state of potentiality 
and the state of act there is a real distinction . 
Further, the first unfolding of this principle 
necessarily implies that that which is in a state 
of potentiality cannot cease to be in that Rtato 
unless it be • moved * from that state by something 
which is in the state of act ; e.g., cold water has 
the potentiality to become hot, hut it is impossible 
for cold water to become hot unless it be * moved * 
from that state by something that actually 
possesses heat. It will he seen that this conclusion 
is an immediate inference of the real distinction 
between potentiality and act. Hence the principle 
in a more explicit way may be formulated thus : 
Potentiality , which is realty distinct from act , can 
never become act unices % t be reduced to act by 
something which w in act. 

This is tho fundamental principle of the entire 


Thomist system ; established at the outset in 
raetaphyBios, it is applied without exception to 
the fundamental doctrines in every department 
of Thomist philosophy and theology. Whoever 
draws a single conclusion which is m any way at 
variance with this principle, although he may 
hold all other doctrines of the Thomist system, 
cesLuea ipso facto to be a Thomist. 

14. The application of the principle.-- (a) In 
metaphysics. —The Thomist doctrine of real dis- 
tinction between essence and existence in created 
things, wherein essence is oonoeived as a potenti- 
ality and existence as an act, is an application of 
the principle ; likewise tho real distinction between 
substance and its accidents, wherein Hubstance is 
conceived as in potentiality to the accidents which 
are its acts or perfections; likewise the doctrine 
concerning the nature of dimensive quantity, the 
essence 01 which is not that it actually extends 
the parts of a corporeal substance in place, i.e. in 
triple dimension, out that it distributes the parts 
of that substance within the substance itself (which 
internal parts are only potentially distributed in 
triple dimension by dimensive quantity), and that 
it nos the capability or potentiality of actually 
extending those parts in place according to triple 
dimension. Upon this doctrine of tho nature of 
dimensive quantity is founded the doctrine of the 
real presence of the whole body of Christ in a 
small consecrated Host; also the doctrine of the 
virgin birth of Christ, of His passing into a room, 
the doors being shut, etc. Likewise the important 
doctrine of cause and effect, or the principle of 
causality, is an application of the aforesaid funda- 
mental principle. An analysis of ‘that which 
begins to be (ellect) must have a reason (cause) 
for its inception 1 shows the underlying great 
principle. 

(b) In psychology.—' The doctrine of the unity 
of the human composite, viz. that the intellectual 
soul is tho substantial form of the body, and that 
it is the only form, is an application of the same 
principle. The 1 prime matter,* a pure potentiality, 
which is informed by tho intellectual soul (or act) 
receives from this act all that makes it body, and 
human body, and living. Through tho same 
principle it follows that the faculties of intellect 
and will are really distinct from the substance of 
the soul, because they are the acts or perfections 
of tho soul, which in regard to them is a potenti- 
ality. As a consequence it also follows not only 
that every faculty is really distinct from its object 
as potentiality to act, hut also that, in regard to 
it as object , every faculty is passive, not active. 
Hence the important doctrine that the human 
intellect is a passive, not active, power or faculty, 
in that it receives, and does not make, its object 
of thought ns object. 

Further (and this is most important from the 
>oint of view of Thomism versus Moliiiism), the 
mman will, which is the faculty of choice, must 
ultimately be moved to tho very act of choosing 
by something which is in act ; and the reason is 
that, before the act of choosing (given everything 
necessary for this action save this action itself), 
the will is in a state of potentiality and must 
therefore be 4 moved* by something outside it to 
the state of perfection which is ‘ choosing. ’ Only 
God, the actus pnrus , can move flic will to Hie 
very act of choosing; if aught else did this, the 
will ipso facto would cease to be free. This is 
the Thomistic doctrine of physical pruned ion, 
which is a rigorous application of the aforesaid 
fundamental principle. 

(c) In cosmology.— In this department of applied 
metaphysics the fundamental question concerns 
the precise nature of body, as body. Applying 
tho aforesaid principle, Thomism concludes that 
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body, as body, is a composite of two principles, 
one of which is substantial form and the other 
prime matter. Prime matter is a pure potentiality 
of whioh the substantial form is the act; ana 
between the two, as a consequence, there is a real 
distinction. 

(d) In natural theology. — The classic proof for 
the existence of God, viz. from the existence of 
motion in the world, is nothing more than a 
rigorous application of the same prmciple. Motion 
is here taken in its widest sense, embracing not 
only local motion but every kind of passing 
from potentiality to act.’ 1 

(e) In ethics. — All the doctrines concerning 
habits and their formation, of the passions, of 
virtues and vices, of laws, etc., have their mainstay 
in t.ho same fundamental principle. 

(/) In theology.— For the existence of God see 
above (d). It is only necessary to run through 
the Summa to see that the same principle is funda- 
mental in the doctrines concerning revelation and 
concerning inspiration (in which is implied the 
doctrine of cause and effect, and in particular of 
instrumental causality). By an understanding of 
the same great principle it is concluded that God 
alone is pure act with no admixture of potentiality 
whatsoever, whilst everything created contains 
both potentiality and act. It is further concluded 
not only that God’s essence is identically the same 
as His existence, but that His intellect and His 
will. His attributes of unity, goodness, truth, His 
knowledge and love are likewise identically the 
same as His essence. The Rame grand principle 
underlies the whole of the doctrine concerning the 
mystery of the trinity of persons in God. A 
further application is to be found in the treatise 
on the angels, whose existence is really distinct 
from thoir essence, whose minds and wills are 
really distinct from their substance, etc. Thus 
through the whole of the Summa one finds the 
same principle applied. It will be necessary to 
take only two more cases in order to show the 
solidarity of Thomistie doctrines. According to 
St. Thomas, the sacraments are the instrumental 
causes of grace; they are not mere channels 
through which grace is infused into the soul ; they 
are real, physical, instrumental causes which 
produce or infuse grace into the soul. The soul 
in regard to the sacramental grace that informs 
it is a potentiality (potentia obedientiulis ), and 
grace is the act. 

The final instance we shall take to illustrate 
the application of the fundamental principle of 
Thomisin concerns the doctrine of actual grace. 
Just as in the natural order it was concluded that 
the human will is physically premoved by God to 
the act of choice, 9 so m the supernatural order an 
actual grace is nothing more than a physical 
promotion in that order. Hence the Thomists 
Bpeak of * gratia efficax ah intrinseco,’ a grace 
intrinsically or of its very nature efficacious, and 
not of grace, intrinsically indifferent, to he made 
efficacious by consent of the will to accept, or to 
remain ineffioaeious by refusal of the will to accept. 
Thus Thomism, by a relentless logic, applies the 
great principle to the doctrine of actual grace. To 
the mind of St. Thomas, in spite of the apparent 
difficulties, this doctrine is the only logical con- 
clusion. For Thomism the theory of Molina or 
Suarez bristles with more difficulties in that the 
theory subverts the doctrines of God as the Prime 
Mover of all things, of causality, and of the great 
metaphysical principle : Potentiality , which is 
really distinct from act , can never become, act unless 
it be reduced to act by something which is in act. 
In short, for the sake of a difficulty in applied 

1 Or. Summa, i. qu. it. art. 3, Prim a via. 

* See above (5). 


metaphysics (».e. the freedom of the will under 
God’s physical premotion), Molina and Suarez 
gainsay a principle already established in meta- 
physics, just as he who, on account of some 
difficulty in mixed mathematics, gainsays a 
principle of pure mathematics. 

Any conclusion other than the one drawn above 
wrecks a system of the whole of knowledge in the 
mind of the Thomist. It is owing to the perfeot 
consistency of application of the grand fundamental 
principle aforesaid to every department of know- 
lodge that Thomas bequeathed to the world a 
sublime system remarkable for its perfect unity, 
harmony, and solidarity of thought. 
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ASlrkd Whitacke. 

THRACE ( OprjtKtf , 0 p4kt]). — Thrace was the 
name given in classical times to the mountainous 
region lying north of Greece proper. The in- 
habitants (O polices, 0 pit tees, Opgiices) were a barbarous 
people, having no close affinities to the Greeks in 
Iangnage, culture, or originally in religion. In 
the last field, however, their influence on their 
more civilized neighbours was considerable, begin- 
ning early and continuing fairly late. In particular, 
they appear to have been partly responsible for the 
remarkable change in the spirit of Greek religion 
which took place about trie beginning of the 
classical epoch or shortly before it. This change 
must not be thought of as something revolutionary, 
akin, e.g., to the conversion of most of N. Europe 
from Roman Catholicism to Protestantism at fcne 
Reformation ; for the large majority, probably if 
not certainly, religious beliefs and practices changed 
little if at all ; it was rather the introduction of a 
new element, which rendered possible the holding 
by many Greeks of ideas either unknown to their 
fathers or existing among them in a very un- 
developed form, and largely forgotten when first 
we hear anything definite at >out the Greek race. 

i. Origin and history of the Thracian*. —The Thracian 
Invasion of t he country whioh they occupied in historic il times 
is part of u wider movement from the north into the hilly region 
of the Balkan* and the countries west and east of that district 
(Bosnia and Herzegovina on the one side, the Caucasus and 
Armenia on the other). The invaders were of Indo-European 
stook, prol>ably originally from the Carpathians. Driven 
perhaps by the pressure of Slovak tribes from the region of the 
Vistula, or possibly from sheer restlessness or desire for fresh 
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territory, they occupied the country in euoceeelve wares. The 
Phrygians (a.v.) and tribes most closely related to them, 
together with the Armenians, occupied the Asiatic district for 
the mostjmrt ; the Thracians seised chiefly upon the European 
sector. That Thracian and Phrygian were related stocks was 
already recognised in antiquity ,i and modern philology, to- 
gether with arguments drawn from their religious ana social 
organisation, inclines us to believe that this is substantially 
correct. Throughout Greek history the Thracians, or the 
majority of them, remained politically independent, protected 
both by their great courage and by the difficult nature of their 
oountry; Rome, after much trouble, succeeded in subduing 
them, the ferocious Dacians finally yielding to Tralan. They 
remained, however, an intractable people, little influenced by 
the civilisation of their rulers. Finally, about a.d. 400. their 
ancient priestly tribe, the Bessoi, were converted to Christianity. 
8ome 200 years later a Slovak invasion swept over the country, 
and from that time begins the history of what ultimately 
became the Balkan peoples. 

a. Ethnology.— The Thracian races fall, broadly speaking, 
into two groups— a northern and a southern. The latter, in- 
habiting the region of the Halmoe and Strymon, included, 
besides the Bessoi already mentioned, tho Bisaltai, Thynol, 
Bithynol, Sakai, Dioi. Odrysai, and other tribes ; the former or 
Getlc group consisted of a smaller numbor of peoples, individu- 
ally more Important thAn the tribes just mentioned. Besides 
the powerful Getai themselves, we must count among them the 
still more formidable Dacians (Aoxot, Aaxai, Atoi), who are often 
confused with them, and the Agathyrsoi, whose name seems to 
indicate that they were held in no great estoem by their 
Soytliian neighbours (the first two syllables are probably to be 
connected with Zend agha . ' bad’), and who appear from Hero- 
dotos* to have practised the very primitive custom of group- 
marriage. On the whole, the northern group shows certain 
cultural affinities with the Germanic tribes, the southern with 
the Orientals, especially, as already mentioned, with the 
Phrygians. 

3- Language.— As the Thracians seem to have had no know- 
ledge of writing, the few inscriptions we have from Tbraoe are 
late and never m the native tongue. Thore remain, however, 
a number of glosses, some SO of which we may take as genuine 
Thracian words ; about 25 names of plants given as Thracian by 
DioBcorides ; and a considerable number of proper names, both 
of persons (including deities) and of places. From these it 
appears that their tongue was lndo-Gurmanic, of the E. 
European group, having as its nearest anciont congeners 
Phrygian and Armenian. Traces appear of two distinct lin- 
guistic stocks, the result presumably of the blending of two 
races ; and this we may consider along with the fact reported 
by Herodotus a that the cult practised by their chieftains 
differed from that of the common people. 

4. Material culture.— It has been pointed out 4 that Homer 
does not consider tho Thrudan culture as an inferior one. In 
the Iliad the Thracians are for the most part the allies of the 
Trojans ; Priam's treasury includes a cup of their giving ; 6 the 
son of Antenor was brought up in Thrace and married there ;* 
Rhesos comeB to Priam’s aid with a strong Thracian contingent 7 
On the other hand, some of them at least trade with the Greeks.* 
No hint is given that they are in any sense savages; in par- 
ticular, the followers of Rhesos encamp in a soldierly manner.* 
But there is no need to suppose, as Ilelbig does, that the 
Thracians of that day, under l’limnioian or other foreign in- 
fluence, were enjoying a short period of 'hothouse' culture 
which brought them for a lime to higher levels than they ever 
afterwards attained. The true explanation seems to be that 
Homer knows nothing of the later division between Greek and 
barbarian, and that the Greeks of his day were not a highly 
civilised people themselves. A race which lived under the rule 
of feudal barons, practised the blood-feud, allowed wer-gelt, 
occasionally mutilated or otherwise ill-treated a dead foe, was 
not quite free from the custom of human sacrifice, and buried 
Its dead much io tho fashion of the historical Thracians,™ 
besides keeping up tho old custom of bride-price and having 
only very rudimentary manufactures and handicrafts, was not 
much superior to the Thracians of historical times. The differ- 
ence woe that the Greeks developed with marvellous rapidity 
In the next 800 years or so, while the Thracians remained 
backward, ll 

Passing to classical authors of the later periods, we find our 
chief account of Thrace in Herodotus. u ilia whole attitude 


I ot ♦pvyes Opf/ruv £ro*«ot flat (Strabo, x. 471). 

* iv. 104. * v. 7. 

4 W. Helbig, Dot Hamer. Epoe , Leipzig, 1884, p. 0. 

a xxiv. 234 ; we are not told who made the cup. 

• xi. 222 ff. 7 X. 484. Mx. 71 f. 

9 x. 471. 10 See below 1 5 (A). 

u The present writer holds the view of Andrew Lang, van 
Leeuwen, and other scholars that the Homeric poems are sub- 
stantially the work of one man, and he would put their date 
about the 10th cent. s.o. For the Homerio customs above 
mentioned see II. lx. 682, xxii. 371, xxlii. 175 (the poet clearly 
disapproves strongly of the sacrifice), and xxiil. passim, Od. xv. 
224, 27211., xx. 856, and many other passages. Elaborate 
manufactures or works of art are regularly the work of gods 
(as II. x viii. 468 ff.) or Imported (as 0d.lv. 616). Simple weaving 
and the like are done at home, as Od. ii. 04. Of. the aooount 
of Thracian arts above. 

M Chiefly v. 2-8. References to other passages of Herod are 
cited in the notes. For fuller authorities see Tomasohsk, Die 
alien Thraker, 1. Ill ff. 


towards the Thredans, while not unfriendly,! Is clearly that of 
dvllizcd man describing interesting barbarians; and this Is 
certainly justified. They are, he tells us, a numerous race, of 
little political importance owing to their lock of unity ; their 
culture is on the whole uniform. They despise agriculture, 
counting it more honourable to be idle and to live by plunder. 
They have, however, some arts, as they oan weave very good 
doth of hemp fibre.* To tills we may add, what sundry later 
authors tell us, that they Bhowed skill in making various tools 
and weapons of iron.* They were acoustomod to dye their hair 
and tatu their skin. They were, in some oases at least, 
polygynouH ; that they lived under father-right, not mother- 
right, is clear from the facts that they paid bride-prloe and that 
marital jealousy was strongly developed, though the ohustity 
of an unmarried girl was quite disregarded— i.e., their women 
were apparently thought of chiefly as valuable property, belong- 
ing to their fathers so long as they were unmarried— hence the 
light view taken of their immoralities, for any children that 
they might bear out of wedlock would also belong to their own 
family— but afterwards belonging to their husbands, who had 
paid for the exclusive use of them. When we add that as a race 
they were cattle-breeders and especially famous for their horses 
from very early times, 4 it Is clear that we shall not be far wrong 
in comparing them to some one of the principal Basuto peoples, 
such as the Amazulu, before the latter attained unity of 
government under T'Chaka. Physically, however, they were 
at the other end of tho colour-scale, being fair-Bkinned and 
yellow-haired. 

Finally, four points should be noted as giving the clue to 
many features in their religion. According to the praotlcally 
unanimous voice of antiquity, (1) the Thracians wore desperately 
brave, having little fear of deatn ; (2) they were excitable, ana, 
in particular, had a bad name for unrestrained indulgence in 
sexual passion ; (8) they were heavy drinkers ; and (4) they 
were intensely fond of music, performing well on both flute and 
lyre. In addition, their oountry was a mountainous one, in 
whioh caves were no rarity. 

5 . Religion. — We may tako os our Bturting-point 
the famous passage of Herodotos, v. 7: ‘They 
worship only the following gods, Ares, Dionysos, 
and Artemis; but their kings . . . reverence 
Hermes above all other gods, swear by him ajone, 
and say that they are descended from Hermes . 1 
We must in the first place remember that the 
names in the above passage are not to be taken 
too literally. Whereas a modern writer, if he said 
that a particular race worshipped Buddha, would 
mean exaotly what he said, and the Hebrew 
prophet B who speaks of the name of his God as 
being 1 great among the Gentiles * means his words 
to be startlingly paradoxical, a Greek always 
assumes that the gods of all nations are much the 
same as his own and never scruples to talk of the 
Egyptian cult of Hermes or the Roman worship of 
Hera, meaning thereby Thoth and Juno. We 
Bhall see that, taken os it stands, Herodotos 1 * state- 
ment is true of one deity only. 

(a) Ares . — That Area is a Thracian deity is a 
fairly wide-spread opinion. As far back as Ilomer 5 
we nud Thrace mentioned as the home of tho war- 
god, and later writers echo Homer . 7 Ares has, 
moreover, certain non-Greek featnres ; his cult is 
wholly without any of those higher forms which 
distinguish, e.g. t Apollo or Athene and remains 
throughout that of a war-god pure and simple. 
Homer's whole attitudo towards him is one of 
dislike ; he supports the Trojans throughout ; and 
in his ritual we find one feature paralleled in 
Thrace 8 hard to parallel in purely Greek cult— the 
dog-sacrifice to him under tne name of Enyalios at 
Sparta . 9 

At the same time it must be confessed that none 


1 Between Greeks as a whole and Thracians as a whole no 
bitterness seems to have existed. The references to Thracians 
as bloodthirsty savages are mostly in comparatively latA 
authors— e.g., Hor. Od. v. xxvii. 2. Tho writer is of opinion 
tliat the detestable conduct of certain Thracian mercenaries in 
the Peloponnesian War (Tbuc. vii. 29) may liavo had something 
to do with this, while later their savage battles against the 
Romans prejudiced the latter ugainst them. 

* Herod, iv. 74, vii. 76. 

* References in Torooschek, 1. 119. 

4 Of. Horn. II. x. 486. 5 Mai in. 

* II. xiii. SOI and elsewhere. 

iE.a. t Verg. ^n. ill, 86. v . 

* Vita Euripidii , L (vi.) rnfap M (1 V xvva) Op? me, mt Mot 

* Plut. Quirt. Rom. 290d ; Paus. in. xiv. 9 ; Arnob. adv . Nat. 
iv. 26. Such a sacrifice, however, Is not wholly unknown else- 
where in Greece. 
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of the above features are conclusive against his 
Greek origin. Among a people brave enough, but 
not fond of war for its own sake, the war-god 
might well remain 1 * functional ' too important to 
bo altogether neglected, too unpopular to dovelop. 
Among the traditional friends of Troy are also 
Apollo, Artemis, and at times Zeus himself ; not 
much can be made from a single feature of an 
obscure ritual ; 1 and the references to Thrace need 
mean no more than that the Thracians, being war- 
like, had a popular cult of a war-god. And we 
must remember that the cult of Ares is very old in 
Athens and Boiotia, and that his name is not only 
plausibly derived from an Aryan root, which in 
itself proves nothing, but has a characteristically 
Greek formation. 9 

We conclude therefore, on the whole, that the 
Thracians did not originate the Greek cult of 
Ares, but had from very early times a war-god of 
their own, about whose ritual we must be content 
to remain ignorant. It is worth mentioning that 
Herodotos seems to speak of him as an oracular 
god in one rather obscure passage.* 

( b ) Dionysos . — The case of Dionysos is very 
different, and there is little serious doubt that 
here Herodotos and the numerous later authors 
who speak of this god as Thracian are literally 
correct. 4 The chief arguments in favour of this 
statement are as follows : 

(I.) Philological .— The first two syllables of the name are 
apparently to he connected with the Thracian tribe-name Diol. 
Further, a Phrygian inscription gives us the formula /u* fltwt *c 
ArucAw, which almost certainly means 1 By heaven and earth.' 
We thus have a god with a name of which the first part has 
close Thraco- Phrygian affinities, while the rent is certainly not 
Greek, whoso mother is apparently the eurLh-goddoss of the 
Thraco-Phrygian stock. 3 

(ii.) Traditional . —Strabo definitely calls tho cult of Dionysos 
Thraco-Phrygian.® When first we hear of the god at all, it Is in 
connexion with the Edonlan king Lykurgos; 7 and his c.ult is 
nailed Thracian far moro persistently than that of Arcs by 
authors of all ages. Moreover, all tradition is agreod that he is 
not genuine Greek. It is true that the usual birth-legend (not 
the 1 Orphic’ story ; see below) makes hiiu a Theban ; but even 
there he is disowned by his kin and has to win his way into 
prominence against the vehement opposition of Pentheus ;« 
while many similar tales indicate that his cult had to force an 
entrance Into Oreeoe. It is true that many, if not all, of these 
are misinterpreted ritual tales ; but that they were persistently 
misinterpreted in the same way, as stories of persecution, 
Btrongly suggests that a folk-memory of real opposition lies 
behind the interpretation if not the stories themselves. 

(III.) Facto of colt.— On the one hand, very early Greek 
agricultural festivals cither are not Dionysiac, like the Attio 
Thesmophorlrt, or present Dionysos as an obvious intruder, 
like the Anthesleria. On the other hand, the Thraco-Phrygian 
region is the home of all manner of orgiastlo nature -cults,® and 
one detail of the worship of Dionysos which we have good 
reason to suppose primitive, viz. the oracle, is Thracian and 
hardly Greok at all. 1 ® lie seems always to have been a wine-god 

1 The odd ritual of Ares rwcuKotfou'ar (Paus. vm. xlvlii. 4, B) 
may point to Amazonianism, which is not Greek. But this is 
exceedingly doubtful. 

a The forms ’A/npof (Horn. Ionic) and Aprvioi (Alkaios) indlcato 
a stein in -«jv* ; of. irpeafi^tov and irpiafivs. Tho root is akin 
to 8kr. ran, * roar.’ So* O. A. M. Fennell in CIR xiii. [1899] 800. 

* vil. 70, <iv rovroun rohri avipamrt *A/j«o« itrn Xpi)<rnjfttov. The 
context is corrupt, and It is uncertain who are referred to, 
quite possibly not Thracians at all. 

* The counter-theory, that he is a Cretan deity, )> supported 
by J. E. Harrison {Prolegomena*, ch. vtil.). The arguments for 
It reduce to {a) the fact that a cult of a god of this type did 
exist in Crete from very early times and remained so powerful 
that Zeus himself was absorbed by it ; (6) curtain very primitive 
features of Cretan Dlonyeiao ritual. But, In view of the over- 
whelming arguments In favour of Thrace, these phenomena are of 
little weight. The former Is common to many localities ; the 
latter le naturally explained by supposing that the worship of 
Dionysos, once it was imported, found favour in Crete because 
it was so like the native worship, and so was but little modified. 

* COS v. 94. The attempts to make Semelo a thunder-cloud 
or the like are too absurd to deserve more than passing mention. 
The syllables -vvao- are unintelligible, but possibly connected 
with tho holy mountain Nysa, wiiich is variously located but 
apparently Thracian In Ilomor. 

® x. 471 ; cf. Plut. Alex. 2. 7 H 0 m. 1L >1. 180ff. 

® The beet known form of the legend Is that given in Euri- 
pides, liaeehm . Even In this the final birtli of Dionysos, from 
the thigh of Zeus, does not take piaco in Thebe*. 

* Of. art. Phhyoiahh. 

10 8c* F.ur. Flee.. 12(17 ; Arinfc. ap, Mar rob. Sat. i. xvlll. 1. 


os well os a god of nature In general, and a wine-god we find 
him in Thrace, which was a wine-growing country very early.* 
Further* he 1* connected In cult with Sabarios, who Is probably 
Phrygian. 

From Thrace, then, his cult spread through 
Greece some time, probably not very long, before 
the dawn of Greek history. In Homer he is ap- 
parently a foreign god, little known and not much 
regarded ; of the five mentions of him two 9 are 
certainly interpolations, one* is unimportant, the 
others come in the story of Lykurgos. When we 
come to the Homeric hymns, howover, he is a well- 
known and important deity, and all later literature 
is full of references to him. It would appear then 
that somewhere after the downfall of the Homeric 
(Achaian) culture, and during the period of recon- 
struction, of which very little is known, his wor- 
ship crossed the border and was carried, it is no 
longer possible to say exactly how, or by whom, 4 
to all parts of Greece, meeting with considerable 
opposition, but finally establishing itself as part 
of the state religion and becoming largely civilized 
in the process, though recrudescences of its original 
barbarism, such as the well-known one in Italy,* 
were always possible. 

No detailed description of tho cult of Dionysos 
in Thrace has come down to us from antiquity; 
but it is not difficult to frame one from various 
scattered notices, 6 from tho wilder and more savage 
features of his Grecian cult, from the traces of the 
ancient worship still to be found in N. Greece, and 
from what we know of similar rites elsewhere. 

We learn, firstly, that the most prominent 
feature of the ritual was a wild orgiastic ceremony 
held normally, if not always, at night. Tn this 
the worshippers worked themselves up into a 
state of frenzy by dancing and shouting (hence 
the numerous names of the god, such as Kuhios, 
Iakehos, and perhaps Bakchos, 7 which are deriv- 
able from ejaculations or from words meaniug 
* shout* or 1 cry*), to the accompaniment of savage 
music. They were dressed in the skins of wild 
animals— we hear especially of fawn- and fox- 
pelts (vcfiplSeSf 0aacrd/)at)--nnd carried the thyrsos, 
a spear- like implement covered with the sacred 
ivy, or the narthex (fennel-wand). It is obvious 
that for an excitable people, not highly civilized, 
and susceptible to strong sexual emotion, and 
therefore to nervous emotion of all kinds, including 
religious enthusiasm, 8 the violent exercise under 
the stimulating surroundings of their mountainous 
country in the clear night air would of itself pro- 
duce an abnormal condition ; and this seems to 
have been further encouraged by the free use of 
wine and perhaps other artificial stimulants. The 
result was, at least in many cases, and particularly 
among their women, a condition of frenzy, involv- 
ing anaesthesia, abnormal strength and endurance, 
and other such symptoms, followed by fainting and 
exhaustion. The natural explanation, to any one 
at that stage of culture, was that the worshippers 
were possessed by their god (trOeoi, kAtoxoi) ; and 
therefore we find them called by his name ( pdxxoi , 
pdicxa i). That Dionysos himself was present was 

i Horn. II. ix. 72 : ArUt. loe. oit. 

■ ML xlv. 826, and Od. xi. 826. > Od. xxlv. 74. 

® It was an age of wandering prophofcs (see Rohde, Psyche, 
ii. 63 If.). The favourable reception of the women may have 
had a good deal to do with it also. 

® Liv. xxxlx. 3 If. 

• To save a multitude of quotations, we refer the reader for 
detailed authorities to the authors oited In the Literature at 
the end of this article. 

7 The root is perhaps fay- (Ourtius), In both names, Iakohoe 
being FifaKxon. Kuhios Is derived from the well-known cry 
«vol. 

* The present writer hold* religious and sexual emotion to be 
essentially the same ; see, e.g., W. James, Varieties of Religious 
Experience. London, and New York, 1902, passim. The fre- 
quency of conversions ’ and the like during adolescence and 
the regular employment by mystics of all n&tionalitiee of erotic 
metaphors are among tho facts supporting this viow. 
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a commonplace, familiar to us from many literary 
and artistic representations of the rites, from 
Euripides to Titian and Keats; 1 the skins in 
whicn the worshippers dressed were those of 
animal avatars of the god ; and the culmination 
of the rite was the tearing in pieces and devouring 
of one of these animals. 

It is far from impossible that in some cases 
the victim was a man or a child. That the 
Getai practised a form of human sacrifice we 
know;” Themistoklos sacrificed three captives 
to Dionysos r; 8 the legends of Pentheus, 

etc., point the same way; and in the modified 
Dionysiac ritual of Tcncdos 4 the cow whose calf 
is to be the victim is tended like a woman, and 
the calf when bom has buskins put on it before 
being killed. 

We have so far a quite normal ritual of a vege- 
tation deity, of the kind familiar from the Golden 
Bough,* The god visits his worshippers in early 
spring (the time of most of the festivals), 6 is 
welcomed by them, and is joined to them by 
a sort of primitive sacrament. Of the death or 
expulsion of the worn-out god, later in the year, 
we do not hear so much, but there are traces of 
it In the legend of Lykurgos already referred 
to the king pursues the god into the sea— the 
throwing of the vegetation-spirit into water is 
a very common rite ; there was a strong tradition 
that he had died, and was buried at Delphi ; 7 
and there is also a legend of his descent into 
Hades to fetch up Semele. 8 We are therefore, 
in view of these facts and on the analogy of 
all similar ritual elsewhere, justified in suppos- 
ing that his death was part of the ceremonial 
of his cult; and this belief is strengthened by 
the curious relic of Dionysiac worship found in 
Thrace by R. M. Dawkins,” in which tne death of 
one of the characters in the mummers’ play is a 
prominent feature. Closely allied with this went 
the ceremony representing his birth and cradling 
in the \Lkvov , or winnowing-fati. The last detail, 
however, marking him delinitely as a corn -god, is 
Greek rather than Thracian. 10 

In the ritual of Dionysos the forms of the god 
change bewilderingly . W e have reason to suppose 
him to have been conceived as bull, goat, kid, 
sheep, serpent, stag, and even pig, 11 for all these 
animals, besides the fox and perhaps others, were 
aaored to him, and, as he is at times said to have 
taken the forms of some of them, notably bull and 
serpent, we may conjecture that he was more or 
less identiiied with the others as well. But in 
iconography he is always human, and he had 
human avatars , as might be expected from the 
human sacrifices. 

(c) Divine kings ; Lykurgos , Pentheus , Rhesos , 
Orpheus . — Several of tne legends seem to indicate 
that in Thrace, as elsewhere, there existed kings 
of the type familiar from . the investigations of 
J. G, Fraser— i i.e. incarnations of the local god, 
who ended by being sacrificed, possibly devoured. 
As the Greeks probably never had hod this sort of 
king— certainly had forgotten it— they natnrally 
misunderstood the legends. Thus none of the 

1 Bacehce ; Rndymion ; the 4 Bacchus and Arladno 4 in tho 
National Gallery. 

i See below, i(g\ t piut. Them. 13. 

• See ASlian, Nat. Anim. xll. 84. The Thracian ritual seems 
to have been toned down almoet into a normal sacrifice. 

• See for full references the Index vol. to G/P, «.v. * Dionysus.’ 

” For a tew examples see art. Fkstivals and Fasts (Greek), 

adjln. 

• See Plut ds It. et Os. SOfta. 

3 0fii, pt. vli., The Spirits qf the Com and of the Wild , 
London, 1912. 1. 15. 

• Described In his art. 4 Archeology In Greece (1906- 1007V 
In JBS xxvil. [19001 234 17. 

M Hence Diom hos’ title Autrfrip (Plut. lot. oit.) ; of. Serv. on 
Verg. Georg, i. 160. 

« A selection of the relevant passages will be found in CGS 
▼. 806 f. 


above mythological figures exactly correspond to 
the Frazerian type. Lykurgos persecutes Dionysos ; 
but tho form which his persecution takes is a 

f mrsuit (probably originally ritual) of the god and 
lis attendants and tne fioggiug of them with tho 
/3 ovt\i)£, by which is possibly meant, not an ox- 
goad, but a whip or bull’s hide, a fertilizing 
februum like the hide thongs of the Roman 
Luperci. Ho is not torn in pieces by the god's 
followers, but in one way or another (the legend 
varies in detail) is punished, by blindness or other- 
wise, and imprisoned in a cave. 1 Pentheus 
opposes the Bakchai and is torn in pieces by them. 
Orpheus is a royal priest of Dionysos and is torn 
in pieces by the Mainades— an act for which late 
mythologizers assign sundry fanciful reasons. 6 
Rhesos is a vague figure, but it has been urged 
that his name may be connected with rex (Gotnio 
raiks) and the royal Thracian name lthescuporis. 
After his death lie appears— the exact sense and 
reading are matters ot dispute -to be represented 
by the author of the play bearing his name as 
becoming an oracular deity or semi-deity {dvOpuro- 
dalfxw) of somewhat Dionysiac type, 6 Add to all 
this the facts that the Getic priest-king was called 
‘ god y 4 and that we get as a royal name of frequent 
occurrence the word Kotys, which is a by-form of 
Kotyto, and it becomes at least plausible that the 
cult of Dionysos and other gods of the same kind 
in Thrace had at its head in early times 6 a priest- 
king who was the incarnation of the deity and 
ended by being violently put to death to make 
way for a fresh incarnation. 

(d) Orphism .— Of the persons mentioned in tho 
last section one is of such importance as to deserve 
separate treatment, viz. Orpheus. Concerning 
this priest-king the tradition of antiquity is fairly 
constant. He is a moro or less historical figure ; 6 he 
existed some time before the Trojan War ; 7 he was 
a Thracian, 6 son of King Oiagros and a Muse, 
usually Kalliopc, sometimes Poiyinnia. He was a 
priest of Dionysos, founder of .Dionysiac mysteries, 
public and private, and originator of the Orpliie 
plo i, i.e. way of life.” He was also a seer, a 
magician, a * theologian ’ in tho Greek sense of the 
word, 10 a marvellous musician. His home, when 
exactly localized, is generally said by our earlier 
authorities to have been Mt. Fangaion, the site of 
an ancient and famous Dionysiao shrine, while 
later writers locate him on the coast of Thrace, 
near the mouth of the Hebros. After various 
adventures, the most notable of which was the 
desoent into Hades, familiar in later literature 
from Vergil’s handling of it in the Georgies , he was 


l Soe Soph. Ant. 065 ff., and Jebh, ad loe. 

6 For examples see Serv. on Verg. Georg. !v. 519. 
a See Rohcfe, i. 101, who rather too confidently assumes 
Rhesos to have been a faded god. W. Loaf (JUS xxxv. [1916] 
Iff.) goes too far In the opposite direction. On the whole tho 
present writer Is of opinion that Rhesos may really have been 
a half-forgotten king of some Thracian tribe, who after his 
death was supposed to give oracles. The ancient evideuce is 
to be found in II. x. ; [Kur.] Rhea. 065 ff. ; Polyron. vt. 58. 

* Strabo, vU. 298. 

o Presumably not in historical times, as one can hardly 
suppose that none of our authors would have mentioned it In 
that case. 


existence. But Aristotle may merely have meant to deny his 
authorship of the 4 Orphic ’ poems. 

1 Contemporary with the Argonauts, according to most 
versions of their story— e.g., Pind. t’yth. Iv. 170, and Apollonius 
Rhodlos. 

4 Thracius Orpheus ’ (Ver. Re. Iv. 66) is his slock epithet 
3 plot is perhaps the nearest Greek equivalent or 4 sect 1 or 
4 persuasion ’ and greatly resembles the NT use of Mis (Ac 0*). 
It signifies a form of life depending on certain religious or 
philosophical principles and is applied especially to the Orphic 
and Pythagorean bodies. .... . „ , 

16 I.e., not a writer on the theoretical basis of religion In 
general, or of any particular religion, but one who describes 
the nature, relationships, etc., or deities. In this sense Hesiod, 
e.g. t is a 4 theologian * (SroAoyosX 
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torn in pieces by a band of women, possessed by 
real or pretended Dionysiao frenzy. 1 * 

From what is said Above it is clear that all this 
may have some historic foundation — i.e. t that the 
legends regarding him go back to some real happen- 
ings in connexion with the ritual of Dionysos. 
The death of an Orpheus, and consequently his 
descent into Hades, and presumably also his 
resurrection in a new incarnation, may have taken 
place, not once but many times. 3 Hut tradition 
crystallized all these forgotten personalities into 
one picturesque figure, the founder and Messiah 
of a religion of mystical other- worldlincss. 

The cnief tenets, so far os we can reconstruct 
them, are as follows. 3 At the end of a long 
succession of deities 4 comes Dionysos- Zagreus, the 
son of Zeus and Persephone. 3 This god, while an 
infant, was beguiled by the Titans, who gave him 
a mirror and other toys and then tore him in pieces 

A 1 L! .11 1 * 1 L I • Y. 




were punished for the same period. After this 
came reincarnation, not neoessarily in human form. 
Next came another period in Hades, and so on, 
the process being known apparently as the k6k\os. 
or cycle of reincarnations. 1 Release from this could 
be obtained by a series of good lives on both sides 
of the grave— for apparently each world was the 
heaven or purgatory of the other. After a triple 
good life on either side— three on earth and three 
m Hades— the soul had purged itself from the 
stain of 'original sin* and was free to enter a 
permanent paradise, with no more prospect of 
reincarnation, and in the enjoyment of divine 
or heroic 9 rank. 

This theology, and much besides, was embodied 
in a large literature, attributed either to Orpheus 
himself or to his pupil Mousaios, 3 the oldest parts 
of which probably date from the 6th cent. B.G., 
while the latest representatives, the Hymns and 




saved by Athene. The god was re-created by his 
father, who swallowed the heart and re-bore the 
child ; the Titans were destroyed by the thunder- 
bolt, and from their ashes sprang man. Man is 
therefore a creature of mixed origin, containing a 
divine principle (Dionysos) and an evil one (the 
Titans). The main object of his existence is to 
get rid of the latter element— a task which cannot 
be completed in ono lifetime. To further it, how- 
ever, it is necessary to live in strict ritual purity, 
avoiding the use of moat, wearing white garments, 
shunning the polluting presence of corpses and of 
women in child-birth, 3 and practising chastity, 7 all 
these being observances well known in ancient 
ritual and not peculiar to Orpliism. In addition, it 
seems that the higher class of Orphics practised a 
more or less definite ethical code. 3 Side by side 
with all this went, as might be expected, a lower, 
popular form, in which a sort of bogging friars 
drove a thriving trade in indulgences, so to call 
them, 1 persuading not only individuals hut cities,* 
says Plato, 3 4 that their sins can be purged with 
sacrifices and pleasant merry-makings * ; per- 
forming quasi-magical rites, effective ex opert 
operato , quite independently of the moral condition 
of the person concerned, at prices proportioned to 
the wealth or superstition of their clients. 

To return to the higher formB of Orphism. 
After a life spent in moral and ceremonial purity 
the soul of the Orphic beliover was rewaraed in 
Hades, apparently for 1000 years, 10 or ten times the 
supposed maximum length of a human life, while 
those who had sinned, but not beyond remedy, 

1 For full authorities, and variants of the myth, see Gruppo. 
We give a few of the lending references : priest and founder of 
mysteries: Eur. llipjh 1)52 tf. ; ArUtoph. Kan. 1032 ; Herod, ii. 
81 ; Plut. Quamt. Ctm. 11. Wbe ; seer : Plat. Prot. 310d ; magician : 
Eur. Ale. 900 (073), Cyol. 039; musician: Find. loo. eit., and 
Verg. loo. eit. 

* Of. Proclua, in Plat. Hemp. 808 : *0 p^tvs &r* rS»v Aionfoov 

rcXtrwr iiy yiv6n*vot tA opoia noBtlv Atyrai r£ dew. 

3 The details varied (see Rohde, U. 116 ff. ; Uruppe,col. 1121 ff.). 
The Orphlo writings being largely lost, much has to be patched 
together from various sources, many of them obscure. 

• The theogony does uot differ from the Hesiod io in essentials ; 
the chief departures are the insertion of the World-egg laid by 
Night and or two vague deities, i 'banes and Erikapaios. 

s l.e. sky-god and earth-iuother. Persephone = Zemelo » the 
Semele of the Theban myth. The source of the name Zagreus 
is doubtful. 

« See esp. Eur. Kpijrtt. frag, 47Ga Dindorf, and Ilipp. 062. 

7 See Iiipp. 1002. lllppolytos Is apparently represented as 
the ideal Orphist. 

0 For reference to thlaaee Hipp 092 ff., and Pind. 01. ii. 76. 

o Condensed from Plat. Rep. if. 304 E. 

13 This is the figure given by Plat. Rep. x. 616 A, B : of. Verg. 
Ain. vi. 748 ; of these the former is probably Orohio-Pytha- 
gorean, the latter contains the Oiphio-sounding phrase retain 
uoluere. For other Platonio myths containing similar escha- 
tology see J. A. Stewart, The Myths qf Plato, London, 1006 ; 
of. A. Dleterich, Nekyia*, p. 84 ff. In Pind. frag. 08 (110) the 
soul spends only eight years in Hades (L*. an okteuteris ; cf. art. 
Oalbicdar [Greek], 1 3) before its final earthly life, after which it 
attains heroic rank. 


Of this the greater part has perished, and especi- 
ally the earliest ana most valuable part ; ana we 
have of undoubted and fairly early Orphio origin 
only one sot of documents, the so-called Petelia 
Tablets, gold plates found in Orphio graves in 
S. Italy. It appears from these that a pious 
Orphic was in the habit of burying with his dead 
friend directions for his conduct in Hailes, to aid 
him to secure final bliss, since no doubt it was 
charitable to suppose that tho life just completed 
was the last of the series of good lives required to 
qualify for escapo from the circle.® 

The tablets nrononfc the following picture of Hades. The soul, 
apparently after long and thirsty wanderings, travels along a 
road flunked on either side by springs. Avoiding tho left-hand 
spring, 0 it addresses the guardians of the right-hand one, 
declares itself to be of divine race, and begs for a draught of 
4 the cold water which floweth forth from the lake of Memory.' 
Tho request is granted, and the soul is hailed as having 1 en- 
dured that which aforetime it hot! never endured.' It addresses 
Persephone and tho other deities of the under world and is 
admitted into their society. 

The poem to which all theso tablets go back is 
of unknown authorship and date, hut it is evident 
that it or something like it stands behind the 
passages of Pindar and Plato already cited and 
also behind much that is to be found in other 
authors, mostly late. The connecting link is to be 
found in Pythagoreanism, which, it would seem, 
found Orphism already established in 8. Italy, and 
incorporated much of its teaching. This results in 
a confusion between the two systems bo complete 
that it is practically hopeless, with our imperfect 
documents, to say definitely with regard to any 
eschatological passage that it is purely Orphic or 
purely Pythagorean. Through the Pythagorean 
exiles who reached Greece proper after the dis- 
persion of their communities in Magna Greecia the 
higher forms of the doctrine became known to 
Plato, in whom consequently we find side by side 
strong Orphic- Pythagorean influence and hearty 
contempt for Orphio charlatanism. Not dissimilar 
is the attitude of Aristophanes, who, on the one 

1 The word is found in the Petelia Tablets and elsewhere in 
Orphio literature. This account of Orphio eschatology is put 
together largely from Pind. 01. ii. and frag. 98-110. In the 
latter we take the disputable words noiy&y iraXcuob HrBtot 
os meaning 'atonement for her (Persephone's) ancient grief' 
(at the murder of Zagreus). 

3 The tablets have aXAoicn utff ypuiactv ava£n t and also bkfiik 
Kai /uutaptord, 0«bf S' torn am Sporoio. The confusion is natural 
enough in a religion which has much to say of the beatified 
deM (foutf) Mid also claims divine ancestry for all men. 


but continued to live in some way after bodily death. 

3 Plat. Rep. 11. 868 0, 804 E, ana oommentators. 

4 Onomakrltos edits and interpolates Musaios in the time of 
Hjpparobos, son of Peisistratos, Herod, vii. 6 ; Oiphio writings 
falsely called pre-Homerio, Herod, ii. 81. 

3 Text and tr. by G. Murray in J. E. Harrison, Proleg.\ 
appendix. 

0 Probably Lethe, of which a soul drinks before reincarnation. 
The finally purified soul has no need to forget. 
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hand, parodies private mysteries of the Orpliio 
type in the Clouds and, on the other, draws in the 
Frogs on the same type of ideas for his half-serious 
picture of the other world. 

Another problem which we oannot solve with 
any great exactness is the amount of non-Thracian 
thought which goes to the making of Orphism as 
we know it. The very name of the founder is in 
doubt, for, while to some it appears a Tliracian 
name, 1 others point to the occurrence of Greek 
cognates 1 as indicating it to be Greek. As to 
the doctrines, it is unreasonable to suppose that 
the Thracians produced bo elaborate and auasi- 
philosophical a system of reincarnation ; tnis is 
rather the result of Greek reflexion on Thracian 
Dionysiao material. Thrace, on the other hand, 
is the likeliest claimant for the grotesque myth on 
wliioh the whole system rests ; but here again we 
do not know how much was contributed by obscure 
superstitions from backward corners of fcne Greek 
world. The asceticism we may not unfairly call 
Thracian, though the details of it are not definitely 
non-Hellenic. 

Exactly what form the Orphic religion took, in 
its externals, and how long it remained a potent 
force, cannot be very precisely detoraiinoa, still 
less what proportion oi the Greek peoples was 
seriously affected by it. With regard to the first 
point, however, it would appear that Orphism had 
but little organization. There wan, ana could be, 
no Orphic Btate anywhere, and, though there was 
no doubt a considerable number of Orphic congre- 
gations (Olturoi), there was no central authority to 
connect them, nor have we any right to suppose 
that they were identical with each other in doctrine 
and practice. It was as if there existed a form 
of Freemasonry in which each lodge was a law 
unto itself, ana there was no very definite common 
ritual and no recognized means of communication 
between the various lodges. Also, though many 
of the greatest individual minds, notably Pytha- 
goras and Plato, and probably Socrates also, were 
at one time or another affected by the cult, we 
have no evidence that it was a particularly 
numerous body. Pytbagoreanism, winch seems to 
have been much more organized and had de- 
cided political leanings, was still the faith of a 
minority, as is seen by its helplessness when 
popular feeling in Italy turned against it ; Orphism, 
Doing non-political and probably still more the 
religion of the few, was not persecuted. As to the 
length of its existence, we have seen that Orphic 
documents were still being written in the 4th cent. 
A.D., but, like other productions of that epoch, 
they Bhow unmistakable traces of syncretism, and 
of Orphism we have little or nothing outside of 
literature. Therefore, on the whole, we are 
disposed to attach less importance than Dietorioh 
does to the undeniable coincidences between 
Orphic imagery, e.g., and that of certain Gnostic 
ana Christian writings ; we would look for the 
source of that imagery, and the many common 
points of ritual ana belief in Christian and non- 
Christian cults, to the numorous Hellenized 
Oriental faiths rather than to Orphism proper, 
holding that the language which once was chiefly, 
if not peculiarly, Orpliio had become common 
property, 1 while Orphism itself had become very 
unimportant. This, however, cannot be con- 
sidered os settled beyond reasonable doubt. 

l Sea Tomaachek, iL 52. 

s Orphe, given as a Laconian name in Rerv. on Verg. Bur.. 
▼ill. 29 : the Boeotian name 'Opfa&v&a* ; bptys , the name of a flth 
in 2B1. Nat* Anim. xli. 1 ; ana the root of the adj. 6p$vcu6t, 

*Thus the 'cold water' of the formula above quoted is 
found again on Osirian tombs (O. Kaibel, JO Sicilia et Italia , 
Berlin, 1890, nos. 1488, 1705, etc.), and on at least one which 
Is traditionally Greek in its wording, ib. no. 1842; finally 
appearing as the Christian refrigerium ; cf. the * water of life ' 
of the NT. 


We may now consider briefly the moral value of 
the Dionysiac and Orphic cults. That they were 
immoral in the obvious Bense is not likely. It is 
true that Livy, 1 e.g. % makes out Dionydao orgies 
to have been "horrible riots of lust and violence ; 
but he is speaking of a late form of the worship, 
far from its native place, and has all the Homan 
prejudice against any secret conventicle-— the same 
prejudice which later gave rise to the Bnnie tales 
about the early meetings of the Christians. But 
in a broader sense we may say that all such eults 
were immoral, for they were untrue to Hellenism, 
replacing its clear envisagement of the facte of life 
with a misty other-worldliness, sure to lead to 
intellectual decay, however brilliant the first 
flowerings of its mysticism might be in such a 
mind as that of Plato. Not till the nonage of the 
ancient world did such doctrines really become 
prevalent ; and the overthrow of the Pythagorean 
communities, primarily political, may be thought 
of as also an unconscious revolt against a force 
traitorous to Greek civilization. 1 

[e) Artemis . — Here we need have no doubt that 
Herodotos is not to be taken too literally. All 
we have any reason to believe— since of a Thracian 
origin of the cult of Artemis properly so called we 
have not the faintest trace— -is that Borne great 
nature-goddess was worshipped in that country. 
We can give at least two names of such deities. 
Kotyto, or Kotys, though generally spoken of as 
Phrygian, was also Edonian. 8 Another deity, 
who was to some extent naturalized in Greece in 
fairly early timos, 4 was Boudin, whoso cult is 
mentioned together with that of Kotyto by Strabo. 5 
Of the details of her worship we know but little ; 
the torch-race mentioned by Plato 5 tits well 
enough with any deity equated with the torch- 
bearing Artemis, but is by no means peculiar to her ; 
and of the native worship of her we hear chiefly 
that it was noisy. 7 Probably enough there were a 
score of such female personifications of the fertil- 
ity of nature, worshipped with orgiastic rites not 
unlike those of Dionysos himself, possibly in 
connexion with him. 8 

(/) Hermes.— With regard to Herodotos* state- 
ment that the Thracian kings especially venerate 
Hermes, we are not aware that any very con- 
vincing explanation has been oflered, but, in view 
of the facts mentioned in the next paragraph, we 
suggest that he means Ilermes Chthonios and 
identifies with him some one of the deities after 
the pattern of Zalmoxis. 

{g) Zalmoxis . 9 — Our chief authority for this 
deity is again Herodotos, who informs us 10 that the 


1 xxxix. 10, and elsewhere In his description of the Mac- 
chan al lan affair. 

3 The above acoount of the origin and progress of Orphism, 
while In our opinion the correct one, bos been controverted by 
R. EM er ( WeltenmanUl urul Uimmelszelt. , Munich, 1010, oh. 
v.). He endeavours to prove that its origin is due to Asiatic, 
particularly Persian, influences, and this theory is accepted by 
some later writers (s.g., Mrs. A. Strong, Apotheosis and After 
Life, London, 1916, p. 274). We hold that, with all deference 
to Eisler’s great learning and industry, his arguments are 
wholly Insufficient for the Orphism of the times of Pythagoras 
or of Plato, whatever light they may throw on the mongrel 
system which at the beginning of the Christian era went hy 
that name. 

* ADsch. 'H&wol, frag. 55 Dindorf : ae/iyh K dm iv 'IflWous ; 
of. the common royal name Kotys. 

4 419 B.O., see Plat Hep. i. 287 A ff. ; of. sohol. ad loe. and 
commentators. 

5 Loo. oil. 8 Loo. oit. 

7 fiap A loptaby kXv&uv, Prod, in Tim. 28s. 

8 Or in conjunction with some of the other Dionysiac deities, 
such as Sabadoe (Thraoo.phrygian). 

• Also called Gebelouds (Herod, loe. oil.). The name is 
generally written ZtfAno£tf, but with one exception the MSS of 
Herodotos give XdApoftv. As <r and i are often confused in 
Thracian, both forms may be correct. 

18 iv. xciv f. Part of this passage, xdv. 4, runs : ofiroi oi 
ovrol OpifiKCf sat trpbt fipovrjv r# sal aarpanV rofnSovret ayu 
wob e tov ovpavoy atr«tAevjri tv ovMva aXAov 9*ov yofiigovt*? 
tUa tt «1 p. j) rbv o^irtpov. This has been oddly misunderstood, 
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Getai worshipped him, and so exclusively that 
they regarded no one else as a true god, even the 
heavens themselves. What his nature was we can 
gather in part from the rationalistic story told of 
him, that he was a slave of Pythagoras, who, 
returning home, taught a variant of his master's 
philosophy, insisting especially on the immortality 
awaiting the faithful. To prove thU, he dis- 
appeared for a time, hiding in an underground 
room ; after three years he returned, and so made 
every one believe that he had been in Hades and 
was come again. It is noteworthy that the same 
story is told of Pythagoras himself, 1 and it smacks 
strongly of the tales, Greek and other, of super- 
human persons who live in caves or under 
mountains and thence return occasionally or in 
some way intervene in human affairs. 9 With this 
Htory we must join the deoided suspicion of Hero- 
dofcos himself 9 that Zalmoxis is a local divinity, 
not a mortal at all, and the statement of Strabo 4 
that he was worshipped in an dvrpudet x u P Lw in 
Mt Kogaionon. He is clearly, like Dionysos 
himself, a god belonging to the under world, but 
not excluded from the surface of the earth, on 
which, we may perhaps suppose from the myth, 
he was thought to appear every year, as Dionysos 
frequently did every seoond. 5 As an infernal deity, 
he received a curious sacrifice, if sacrifice is the 
proper term to apply to what seems to have been 
rAther a sort of fantastic messenger service. Once 
every four years the Getai chose a man by lot, 
whom they tossed in the air and caught on spear- 
points. If he died, he was deemed to have become 
immortal ; 8 if not, the god had rejected him, and 
he was disgraced. Before being tossed, he was 
charged with the messages of the people to the 
deity — a curious form of the idea, found among 
many races, that the dying can take to the dead 
the mandates of the living.* 

(A) Other religious practices, —Besides the cult 
of definite gods, we nave a few facts relative to 
tho general religions attitude of the Thracians. 
In particular, we have Herodotos’ 8 description 
of a funeral ceremony, which sounds oddly like 
Homer’s account of the funeral of Patroklos. The 
corpse, if of an important man, lies in state three 
days, during which mourning and sacrificial feasts 
go on; finally there conies the actual funeral, 
when the body is buried or burned, a mound raised, 
and games of various kinds, the principal one 
being a single combat, are celebrated. Tnis waB 
the usual rite, and it indicates at any rate high 
honour paid to the dead. 9 The duel especially 
m If r<p 0«<p meant ' their god/ which would involve a contra- 
diction in terms : 4 They threaten the god they believe in because 
they don’t believe in him.' The oorrect translation ia of course 
4 Heaven ’ or 4 Zeus 1 ; cf. Ixxlx. 1 
rs Acird^vai ... A $9 (Zeus, no 
many other passages In which l 
bodies.* 

1 Hermlppos, op. Diog. Laort. vili. 41. This story is perhaps 
Imitated from the one in Herodotos, which probably is an 
Invention of the Greeks of the Pontos. 

* Bxamples in Rohde, 1 111 ff. 

• iv.96. 4 vil. 298. 

e His festivals were rogularly trieteric, i.e. in alternate years, 
by the Greek (Inclusive) method of oountlng. Did this originate 
In a oustoiu of shifting the cultivation every other year, vouched 
for by Horaoe, Od. ill. 24, 4 nec culture placet longtor annua,’ 
as occurring among tho Getai f Among a people backward in 
agriculture the practice may well have varied, the period of 
cultivation lasting for one, two, or three yean in different dis- 
tricts according to the richness of the soil. The author owes 
this suggestion to Farnell. 

8 iv.il : Tim f rovv h$ayari{evrat (this becomes their stock 
epithet) ; v. 8. 

7 The idea is particularly common In modem Greek ballads. 

8 v. 8. 

8 The exact interpretation given to theee facts depends upon 
the view taken of the origin of ay»vc« in general. The present 
writer holds that they do not originate In funeral ooromonlee, 
or oonnote divine or quasi-divine honoun, though they are 
often associated with both. The duel, however, le, like the 
Btruooan gladiatorial shows, definitely a snorifldal rite in this 


may reasonably be thought to be & form of blood- 
sacrifice. This, in some of the wilder tribes, was 
no’ mere form; beyond Krestone, we are told, 
lived a race which practised sati; the favourite 
wife, chosen, it would seem, after careful examina- 
tion of the claims of the whole harim by the 
surviving relatives, was sacrificed by her next-of- 
kin at the tomb and then buried with her husband. 1 
The Trausoi again made a death a subject of re- 
joicing, and mourned at a birth. 9 We see, then, 
that tne whole of Thraoi&n religion was permeated 
by the idea of the vast importance of the future 
life. 

(i) Summary: general characteristics of Throe • 
ian religion,— We find in Thrace a religion of a 
barbarous kind, but by no means incapable of 
development into something higher and more 
spiritual. The chief marks of barbarism, besides 
the revolting character of some of the rites, were 
(a) the largely magical character of much of the 
ceremonial, unconnected with anything either 
ethical or spiritual, and tending rather to exoite 
than to elevate ; and (6) tho materialistic concep- 
tion of the future life. Gods such as Zalmoxis live 
underground, occasionally intervening for the 
bodily good of their worshippere 8 and rewarding 
the faithful departed with drunken feasts ; or 
so one gathers from the rationalizing story of 
Zalmoxis already quoted, in which he is repre- 
sented as feasting the Thracians, and the taunt of 
Plato that the inferior sort of Orphics considered 
eternal drunkenness the highest possible felicity. 4 
This is not to say that Thracian religion was 
always of a sensual character. It is noteworthy 
that the northern races, or some of them, had a 
reputation not only for courage but also for virtue 
and even for superhuman powers. 

Thus the Getai are the * bravest and meet righteous * of the 
Thracians ; the holy Hyperboreans live eomewnore near the 
Thracian region ; in and near the a neighbouring Scythian 
country are the sacred and ascetic Argippaioi. the just 
Iseedones, and the Nouroi, who are all magicians, besides tho 
Sauromatai, who arc of Amazonian stook ; while the glorified 
shade of Achilles haunts various localities of the Blaok Sea 
region.® 

A great part at least of this persistent attribu- 
tion of saintly or magical distinction to the 
northern districts may well have for its justifica- 
tion the natural complement of the strong 
sexuality of those raoes — asceticism, which, as we 
have already seen, was a strong feature of Orphism. 
Another reason no doubt is simply the fact that 
many of these peoples were distant and unknown. 8 
Yet another is, quite likely, the existence, not of 
whole nations, but of castes, which were priestly. 
We have already seen that the Bessoi certainly, 
and other tribes probably, had divine kings, and 
this often enough, as in Egypt, meanB the domina- 
tion of a sacerdotal clan or oasto. 

To sum up, therefore, Thrace had, so far as we 
can learn from the observations of its nearest 
oivilized neighbours in classical times, a religion 
predominantly chthonian, other-worldly, orgiastio, 
gloomy, often cruel and b&rbario, but not un- 
spiritual— a sharp contrast with the brightness of 
tne characteristic Greek cult of the Olympian 
deities. 


Liti&atujii.- 
schek. 
oxxvilL 


Throes: J. A. Toma- 
‘itderfitomme.’SiL* W 
SB A W exxx. [1898). 


1 v. 0. 

• v. 4 ; cf. Eur. K p«<r64vnp, frog. 452 Dind. 

* Plato (Charm. 160 D) mentions 4 physioiant of Zalmoxis* and 
appearsplay fully to interpret InaBavarifav as referring to their 
skill. They were prol»bIy a sort of shamans or medlaine-men, 
who may. like their Siberian confreres, have oomblned medicine 
and prophecy. 

4 &p. 11. 863 D. 

8 See Herod. Iv. 18, 82-80, 28, 20, 106, 110f., 66 ; of. Lykophron. 
Alex, 180 ff. 


8 Of. the piety of the Homerlo Ethiopians (FI. i. 423). 
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The former deala chiefly with hlatory and ethnology, the latter 
with linguistic!. 

(il.) Thraoian cults: L. R. Parnell, COS, Oxford, 1806-1900, 
v. (Ares, Dionysos) ; J. EL Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion*, Cambridge, 1008 (Dionysos ; also Orphlsm); 
see also the articles * Bend In, 1 * Dionysos, ' * Kotys/ln Roscher. 

i - - ■ *■* 

2 

O. 

Leipzig and Prague, 1885 (texts). 

Further references to ancient and modern authorities will be 
found in the above works. H. J. KOSE. 

THRESHOLD.— See Door. 

THUGS. —See Thaos. 

THUNDER.— See Prodigies and Portents, 
Storm, Storm-gods. 

TIBET.— The Tibetans are entitled to bo re- 
garded as one of the most ‘religious’ peoples in 
the world, if by ‘religion’ is understood not) only 
‘ the belief in spiritual beings,’ 1 but also the bind- 
ing influence of that belief, as formulated by their 
Cl'iuroh, for the better regulation of their worldly 
actions in everyday life, and for procuring for 
them by pious observance of the inculcated maxims 
the satisfying hope of a higher position in tho life 
after death. Not only is the proportion of the 
population in Tibet which devotes its life to 
religion greater than that in any other country, 
being at least about one to eight of the popula- 
tion* — monks, nuns, non-celibate priests, and 
neophytes — but the life of the laity is also domin- 
ated and pervaded by their religion to an excep- 
tional extent. 

z. Climatic environments.- The peculiarities in 
the climate and physical character of Tibet, and 
its topographical position, between tho two great 
civilizations on either side, the Indian and tho 
Chinese, from both of which it has derived the 
elements of its composite form of Buddhism, 
explain to a considerable extent the peculiarities 
of its religion. Tho vast awe-inspiring solitudes 
with the rigorous nature of the climate have im- 
pressed themselves visibly on the religion of the 
country. And Nature has contributed, by the 
massive physical barriers she haB erected against 
access to that land, to maintain to the present day 
the isolation of that country from the rest of the 
world, and thus to preserve the more ancient and 
archaic forms of religion and superstitions. 

Perched on the summit of the great plateau of 
Central Asia, and stretching across over twenty- 
two degrees of longitude, in the paluearctic region, 
from the Himalayas to the Kiien-lun mountains 
and Western China, it includes the loftiest table- 
land on the surface of the earth. Although gener- 
ally called a plateau, it is in fact covered with 
innumerable hills and mountains, cut up by ravines, 
the stretches of level land being relatively few and 
far apart. The general elevation of the perma- 
nently inhabited tract seldom falls below 11,000 feet 
above sea-level, while a very great extent of the 
country exceeds 16,000 feet, which is about the 
limit there of perpetual snow. Its highest bonier 
lies along the Himalayas, rising in mountains, the 
highest on the globe, from which its surface slopes 
gradually eastwards into China— a feature ex- 
plained by the fact that in not very remote geo- 
logical times the land of Tibet formed part of the 
bottom of the China Sea of the Pacific ; and the 
writer has picked up fossil shells on the Tibetan 
side of the Himalayas which were of the same 
species as those he obtained from similar strata- 
i E. B. Tylor. PCM. 424. 

• The census o! the population hitherto taken was that by the 
Chinese in 1787, which gave the proportion of the L&mas as one 
to three of the total txipulation. At the present day about one 
to eight appears to lie near the mark, in accordance with the 
present writer's own observations and thnee of W. W. Rock hi II. 


formations on the outskirts of Peking. This also 
explains why the Mongolia racial elements and 
the Chinese forms of civilization predominate in 
Tibet, and why China has maintained for so long 
its suzerainty there. 

Geographically, it is ubuoI to divide Tibet lati- 
tudinally into North (Chang) and South (Kham). 
the North-land comprising all the Northern ana 
Central and much of Western Tibet, and the 
South comprising South and South-Eastern Tibet. 
This division is also generally followed by tho 
Tibetans themselves, though they erect Central 
and South-Western Tibet (U-Ts&ng), with their 
twin oentres of Lftmaism, at Lhfisa and T&shilhunpo, 
into a separate, and for them the ohief, division of 
their country, which they call Bod (pronounoed 
Pttt). The former division they oall sTod-Bod 
(pronounced Td-P6fc), or ‘Upper Bod,* which is 
tne origin of our modern name ‘Tibet,’ derived 
from the phonetic spelling of medimval European 
travellers to whom only this northern division was 
accessible, and latterly applied by Europeans to 
the whole of Bod, though wrongly so. This is also 
the source of tho Chinese name for the country of 
T’u-Pnn, or ‘ the land of the Tu barbarians of the 
West.’ 

The northern division, or Chang, through its 
extreme altitude, has a terrible climate and is un- 
inhabited for the greater part of the year, being 
mostly used as Bummer-grazing grounds by nomaa 
shepherds and traversed by miners and occasional 
caravans of merchants at that season. It consists 
of a series of parallel mountain-ranges running 
east and west, with muddy valleys intervening. 
In these depressions lie a great number of lake- 
basins, many of which have no outlet, so that 
their water is salt, and some of their shores are 
white with borax crystals. Tt is an altogether 
treeless region, interspersed with grassy tracts 
used for summer pasturage. On the other hand, 
Central and more especially South-Eastern Tibet, 
which are of considerably lower elevation, are 
traversed by the Brahmaputra, and upper reaches 
of the Irrawady, Mekong, Salween, and Yangtse 
rivers and their tributaries are for a considerable 
part wooded, enjoy a loss rigorous climate, and 
are the seat of most of the settled population. 
But the total population of tho whole country is 
probably not more than 3,500,000 1 — i.e. a little 
less than the entire population of Scotland. Snow 
falls more or less, even at LhAsa, in every month 
of the year. 

2. Popular religion.— Living in such a rigorous 
climate and isolated amidst such severe surround- 
ings, the Tibetan builds his daily fears and hopes 
on his religion, and, despite its inveterate devil- 
worship, it is not without its elevating and inspiring 
influence. The current of Buddhism which runs 
through its tangled paganism has brought to the 
Tibetan most of the little civilization which he 
possesses, and has raised him correspondingly in 
the scale of humanity, lifting him above a life 
of semi-barbarism by setting before him higher 
hopes and aims, by giving milder meanings to his 
demonist mythology, by discountenancing sacrifice 
of animal lives, and by inculcating universal 
charity and tenderness to all living things. . Their 
Buddhism, unlike that of the Burmese, is not, 
however, an educational factor in secular teaching 
or in the mysteries of their religion ; for the LAmas, 
while living on the laity by their ministrations as 

S riests, restrict their learning to tliemHelvos, like 
tie Brahmans and moBt priestly orders of old, and 
they contemptuously call the laity ‘the dark 
(ignorant) people* {mi-nag -jut) and ‘the worldly 
ones* ( hjig-rten-pa ), though they condescendingly 

1 Tilts Is the estimate of W. W. Knckhill (Land qf the LArnae, 
p. 206), and It ifnnerally nfpvos with that of the present writer. 
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also o&ll them 1 the givers of alms’ (sbyinbdag), at 
the same time making it understood that it is the 
donors who benefit most by the exercise of this 
charity. And certainly the last epithet is well 
deserved, for the Tibetans, the most priest-ridden 
people in the world, are among the most lavish in 
their religious gifts. 

Notwithstanding the large amount of non- 
Buddhist elements in Lfimaism, derived from the 
pre-Buddhist shamanism of the Bon -cult , 1 it is 
surprising to find how deeply the everyday life 
and notions of the laity are leavened by the Bud- 
dhist spirit. The doctrine of metempsychosis and 
its karnxa and the potency of acquired merit by 
good deeds enters into the ordinary habits and 
speech of the people to a remarkable extent. 
Their proverbs, folk-lore^ songs, and lay dramas 
are full of it ; and they explain human as well as 
animal friendships on this principle. Even prac- 
tices which are clearly dishonest and sinful are at 
times justified on the same principle, or rather by 
its abuse. Thus the more sordid Tibetan recon- 
ciles cheating to his conscience by naively convinc- 
ing himself that the person whom he now attempts 
to defraud had previously swindled him 4 in a 
former existence,’ and that justice demands retri- 
bution. Congenital defects, even such as blind- 
ness, dumbness, and lameness, and also accidents 
are viewed as retributions due to the individual 
having in a previous life abused or sinned with the 
particular limb or organ now affected. Indeed 
this is the orthodox dogma of Buddha’s own teach- 
ing and forms the basis of the Jatakas , or tales of 
the previous births of Buddha, which are diffused 
by itinerant or friar LAmas, and greatly impress 
the people ; a few of the better-known Jataka* in 
manuscript copy or in block-printed booklets form, 
with the manuals of ritual and divination, the 
chief books of those Tibetan laity who are able to 
read ; and they also form the subject of the chief 
dramas enacted by the laity. 

This wide-spread belief m metempsychosis also 
influences the people in the treatment of their 
cattle and other dumb animals. They treat these 
exceptionally humanely, and life is seldom wan- 
tonly taken. The taking of animal life unneces- 
sarily, even for food, is largely prohibited, and, 
although in such a cold climate animal food is 
an essential staple of diet, the professional butchers 
are stigmatized as sinners and arc the most despised 
of all classes in the country. Yet human prisoners 
are at times cruelly tortured and mutilated, 
possibly in some measure after the example set by 
the Chinese, and possibly in some measure as a 
deterrent from crime among a rather lawless 
people. But nearly every crime, even the most 
heinous, the murdering of a L&ma, may be con- 
doned by a fixed scale of fines ; and, when the fine 
is not forthcoming, the punishment is indicted, and 
the prisoner, if not actually killed, is set free, muti- 
lated or maimed (as there are no prisons), to servo 
as a public warning to other evil-doers. Many of 
the maimed and bund beggars who swarm around 
Lh&sa are criminals punished in this way. 

The tolerant spirit of Buddhism has, however, 
stamped more or less distinctly the national char- 
acter, the mildness of which contrasts strongly 
with the rough and semi-barbarous exterior of the 
people. Testimony to this trait is afforded by the 
experiences of all intimate observers of the people 
in their own country, as recorded by the present 
writer and others. Hue, writing of the lay regent 
of Lliftsa, describes him as a man whose Marge 
features, mild and remarkably pallid, breathed a 
truly royal majesty,’ while * his dark eyes, shaded 
by long lashes, were intelligent and gentle.’* 

i See below, I j. 

* Travelt in Tartary, Thibet, and China*, Eng. tr., It 168 . 


Similarly Rockhill and others have described many 
of the headmen and leading Lamas with whom 
they came into intimate contact. 1 . The spirit of 
consideration for others expresses itself in many 
grateful acts of genuine politeness and kindness. 
Tibetans usually present a stirrup-cup of wine to 
the departing visitor or traveller, bidding him 
God -speed and adding, 4 May we be able to present 
you with another as welcome on your return.’ 
The seller of an article other than eatables usually 
gives his blessing to the buyer in terms such as 
these : 1 May good come upon you,’ * May you live 
long ,* 4 May no sickness happen ,* 4 May you grow 
rich,’ to which the buyer replies with 4 Thanks * — 
4 Thug-rje-chhe, 1 literally 4 Great moroy,’ which 
recalfs the French merci tendered on similar 
occasions. 

The personal names of both boys and girls ore 
largely borrowed from mystical Buddhism— e.o., 
Dor-je-tahe-ring, ‘the thunder-bolt of long life,’ 
Dolma (spelt sgRol-ma, the Tibetan translation of 
the Sanskrit name Tftrft, the Indian goddess of 
mercy) ; and the influence of this religious habit is 
afeo seen in the names of various places. 

The common oaths or plights of asseveration are 
mainly Buddhist in character. Tho oath most 
commonly used by merchants and the laity as an 
asseveration in ordinary conversation is, 4 By the 
Powerful Saint’ (Sftkyanuini, i.e. Buddha), or 4 By 
the three Holiest Ones ’—-the Buddhist Trinity. 

The non-Buddhist features and practices of the 
Tibetan religion, howover, are also conspicuous, 
and reflect their pre-Buddhist cult, the shaman- 
istic Bon. The physical environment of their life, 
in their rigorous climate where they see Nature in 
her roughest mood, in pitiless fury of storms and 
cold, terrorizing the brave as well as the timid, 
has impelled them to worship the more obvious 
forces of Nature as malignant demons which seem 
to wreck their fields and flocks, and vex them 
with disease and disaster. Their inveterate crav- 
ing for material protection against those malignant 
gods and demons, as they thought them to be, has 
caused them to pin their faith on the efficacy of 
charms and amulets, which cherished objects are 
seen everywhere dandling from the dress of every 
man, woman, and child, not even excepting the 
LAmas themselves. These charms, as we have 
seen,* are mostly sentences of Sanskrit texts 
borrowed from mystical Indian Buddhism, and 
they are supplemented by bodily and other relics 
of holy L&mas, such as bits of their dress, crumbs 
dropped by them, nail-parings, etc. ; and by these 
charms the Tibetans believe that they muzzle or 
bind or banish tlie devils. 

A more cheerful and graceful side to their wor- 
ship is seen in their popular practice of planting 
the tall inscribed 4 prayer- flags,’ which picturesquely 
flutter in the breeze around every village, and in 
the strings of inscribed flaglets which flaunt from 
house-tops, bridges, sacred trees, and passes, and 
from other places believed to be specially infested 
by malignant spirits or sprites. 

As the people live in an atmosphere of the 
marvellous, no story is too absurd for them to 
credit, if only it is told by Lamas. They are ever 
on the outlook for omens, and the everyday affairs 
of life are governed by a superstitious regard for 
lucky and unlucky days and the influences of un- 
propitious planetary portents. Although special 
divinations are sought from professed astrologer 
LAmas in the more serious events in life — in birth, 
marriage, sickness, and death, and often in sowing, 
reaping, building, etc.— each layman determines 
for himself the auguries for the more trivial matters 

1 See, e.g., the description by the preaont writer of the regent 
of Tibet ( Lhasa and tti Myaterie»,p. 401 f.). 

* See art. Ouaemb Aim Amours (Tibetan). 
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of his ordinary busmens, for travelling, buying and 




that Confucius and Cicero— to mention only 
these instances — believed in astrological auguries. 

Pilgrimages to sacred shrines are very popular, 1 
and little is thought of the hardships and expenses 
of long journeys for this purpose. Every oppor- 
tunity is seized to visit celebrated shrines ana to 
circumambulate the numerous holy buildings and 
sacred spots. 

Prayers ever hang upon the lips of the people in 
the intervals of their work and even during their 
work. But the prayers are addressed chiefly to 
devils^ threatening them with punishment through 
the saints and deified Buddhas, or imploring them 
for freedom or release from their inflictions; 1 or 
they are plain, naive requests for aid in obtaining 
the good things of this life. At all spare times, 
day and night, the people ply their prayer-wheels 


(o.v.), and tell their beads and mutter especially 
tne mystic Sanskrit six-syllabled spell, Om ma-ni 
pad-me Hum /, 4 Om / the jewel in the lotus Huih ,' 4 
the sentence which, they are led to believe, gains 
them their goal, the glorious heaven of eternal 
bliss, the paradise of the fabulous Buddha of Bound- 
less Light (Amitabha) or * the Boundless Life* 
(Amit&yusfc.#.]). Yet with all their strivings the 
Tibetans seem never to obtain real peace of mind 
in religious matters. 

3. Bon or pre-Buddhist religion.— The aboriginal 
pre-Buddhist religion of Tibet is called by the 


et is called by the 


\ Bon (pronounced Pon ) ; and those who pro- 
fess* it are called Bon-pa, i.e. ‘the Bons.* The 
meaning of the word is unknown. It is essentially 
a shamanist, dcvil-charming, necromantic cult 


a shamanist, dcvil-charming, 
with devil-dancing, allied to tn 


necromantic cult 
e Taoism of China, 


r intermixed 


and, like the latter, has become largely intermixed 
with Buddhist externals. But it still retains its 
essentially demonist character. It was actively 

the Vibotan rulers on their conversion to Buddhism 
from the 7 th cent. A.D. onwards, at the instigation 
of the Lamas, as it indulged freely in animal and 
human sacrifices ; and it is still Btrictly forbidden 
by the Lamaist hierarchy which holds tne temporal 
rule in Central and Western Tibet. But it is still 
largely and openly professed over the greater part 
of Eastern and South-Eastern Tibet, the most 
populous part of the country, which for many 
centuries has been under Chinese rule and outside 
the domination of the Grand Lftm as. Indeed i t was 
an appeal by the people of these provinces to 
China to protect them and their Bon religion that 
induced tne Chinese to administer these provinces 
on behalf of the Bons. This unsuspected fact of 
the wide prevalence of the Bon religion there was 
brought to light by W. W. Rockhill in his exten- 
sive travels m these provinces, 1 where he found 
it to be much more popular and prevalent than 
Lamaism. It was especially popular among the 
settle l agricultural people, whilst the nomads, 
whose business led them into the territory of the 
Grand L&mas, were more attached to Lfimaisni. 
So numerous were its adherents that Rockhill 
estimated that about two-thirds of the population 
of Tibet were Bons. In Central ana Western 
Tibet, where the repressive policy of the L&mas 
prevents the profession of the Bon cult, it is rare 
to meet with any Bon priest. The present writer 
has met only a few itinerant priests who wore 
clandestinely performing their uomonist rites for 
villages in remote places ; they were wjiolly illiter- 
ate and uncouth-looking men, exceptionally dirty, 
with long shaggy hair, and bedecked with little 

1 See art. Divination (Buddhist). 

9 See art. Pilorimaor (Buddhist), 5 (#!). 

* See art. Prayrr (Tibetan). 4 See art. JkwkIj (Buddhist). 

• Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet , pp. 08, 80 f. 


tufts of wool and tiny flags ; and they indulged in 
id incoherent < * 

In Eastern Tibet, however, where they are free 
to practise their cult, the Bon priests live in large 
flourishing monasteries, which they call gom-pas, 
like the L&raaist establishments; and they have 
many images of gods and saints and demons 
generally resembling in appearance those of 
Lamaism, hut bearing different names. Their 
chief god they call gShen-rabs Mi-bo, who is 
reputed to he a deified priest analogous to the 
L&maist Padma S&mbhava. They nave bulky 

B ' td and MS books of ritual, which Rockhill 
to consist of a Sanskritic jargon for the raoBt 
part interspersed with other moaningless words. 
The present writer observed that the words in 
some of their MSS, which are writton in the 
Tibetan script, were the L&maist Sanskritic words 
spelt backwards : the lotus-jewel formula of the 
L&mas 1 was spelt 4 Muh-ein-pad-ni-mo,’ thus, while 
attesting their borrowing from L&maism, emphasiz- 
ing their anti-L&maiat character. The swastika also, 
which they use extensively, is invariably figured 
with its ends or * feet * turned in the reverse direc- 
tion to that of the swastika proper (the feet of the 
latter turn to the right in the direction of the sun’B 
course), and thus indicate the Bon cult to bo of a 
lunar character, which is evident not only from 
the bloody sacrifices, but also from the predomin- 
ance of the dragon -worship therein. 

A significant glimpse into the original character 
of the Bon cult is obtained from the Chinese annals 
of the 5 th and 6th centuries A.D. [ix. before the 
introduction of Buddhism into Tibet), where the 
rites of the Tibetans are described : 

'The officer* (Tibetan) are assembled once every year for the 
lesser oath of fealty. They sacrifice sheep, dogs, and monkeys, 
first breaking their legs, and then killing them afterwards, 
exposing the intestines and cutting them into pieces. The 
sorcerers having been summoned, they call on the gods of 
heaven and earth, of the mountains and rivors, of the sun, moon, 
stars and planets, saying : " Should your hearts become changed, 
and your thoughts disloyal, the gods will see clearly and make 
you like these sheep and dogs." Every throe years there is a 
grand ceremony, during which all are assembled in the middle 
of the night on a raised altar, on which are sproad savoury meats. 
The viotimt ioerifleed are men t horses, oxen, and asses, and 
prayers are offered up in this form : “ Do you all with one heart 
and united strength cherish our native country. The god of 
heaven and the spirit of the earth will lioth know your thoughts, 
and if you break this oath, they will cause your bodies to be cut 
into pieoes like unto these victims." * * 

Even in the Buddhist period, in the 8th cent. A.l)., 
similar bloody rites were colobrated by the profess- 
ing Buddhist king of Tibet in concluding a treaty 
with the Chinese. 3 

The attire of the Bon priest in his special cele- 
brations 4 is A coat of mail armour, from the 
shoulders of which project small (lags, and a high- 
crowned hat bordered by effigies of human skulls 
and ornamented by flags and tufts of wool ; a 
sword and shield are in the hands to fight the 
demons. (The black-hatted devil-dancers are of 
the Bon sect.) On ordinary occasions they wear 
a red robe, and occasionally have human skulls 
embroidered on their dress. Their hair is worn 
shaggy, and not tonsured like the L&mas. They 
offer on their altars wool and yak hair, and images 
of men and animals mado of dough, presumably, 
as shown by the present writer, instead of the 
sacrificed animal of the primitive cult. 

Whilst the present-day Bon religion has acquired 
many of the externals of L&maism, many of the 
elements of the old Bon religion have been incor- 
porated into the latter, just as so many of the 
pagan rites of Roman and Celtic heathendom have 

1 See art. Jkwki. (Buddhist), $ 7 . 

3 S. W. Bushel!, ' Early History of Tibet from Chinese Sources,’ 
in JR AS, 1880, p. 441. 

3 Of. L. A. Waddell, 'Ancient Historical Edicts at Lhftsa,’ in 
JRAS, 1000, p. 041. 

4 See the figure in L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 80. 
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been incorporated into the later Christianity. The 
reformed Lamaist Church of the Yellow-nat sect 
employ many rites which are transparently Bon, 
such as the necromantic expelling of the death- 
demon and the demons of sickness, and much of 
their divination-ritual. The unreformed Red-hat 
sects practise the old Bon rites to a much greater 
extent, including the erection of masts attached 
to dogs' and sheep’s skulls, to 1 bar the door ’ to 
the earth- and Bky-demous. 1 

4. Umaism and its sects and rites. — The various 
aspects of Luniaism and its sects and rites have 
already been described in previous articles.* 

Iatkraturs. — S. W. Bush ell, * Ths Early History of Tibet 
from Chinese Sources,* In ./JIJS, 1880, p. 486 ff. ; A. Griinwedel, 
Mytholoaie dee Buddhismus in Tibet und Ur Monyolei, Leipzig, 
1000; E. R. Hue, Travel* in Tartary, Thibet and China , 
1844-46, Eng. tr., 2 vols., London, 1861-68; C. P. Ktfppen, Die 
lamaieohe Liter archie und Rirohe , Berlin, I860 ; C. R. Mark- 
ham, Narrative of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet*. Lon- 
don, 1870 ; W. w. RockhUl, The Lana of the Ldmas, do. 1801, 
1 Tibet from Chinese Sources,* in JRA ST, 1801. pp. 1-201, Diary 
of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet m 1891 and 189 * , 
Washington (Smithsonian Inst.), 1804, Notes on the Ethnology 
of Tibet , do. 1806 ; E. Schl&gintweit, Buddhism in Tibet , 
Leipzig, 1868 ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 
1806, Lhasa and its Mysteries , do. 1906, * Buddha’s Diadem,' in 
Oetasiatieehe Zeitschrift , i. [1018-18] 188-108, * Dhftragi Cult In 
Buddhism,* 46. il. [1018-14] 166-106, * Dh&rapis translated from 
Tibetan,’ in 1A xliii. [1014] 87-05. L. A. WADDELL. 

TIME. — Z. Introductory. — Temporal character- 
istics are among the most fundamental in the 
objects of our experience, and therefore cannot 
be defined. We must start by admitting that 
we can in certain cases judge that one experienced 
event is later than another, in the same immediate 
wav as we can judge that one seen object is to the 
right of another. A good example of the immedi- 
ate judgment in question is when we hear a tune 
and judge that of two notes, both of which come 
in our specious present, one precedes the other. 
Another direct judgment about earlier and later 
is made in genuine memory. On these relations 
of before ana after which wo immediately recognize 
in certain objects of our experience all further 
knowledge of time is built. 

It must be noticed that the relation, as given in 
experience, connects what we may call protensive 
events, i.e. events that have boiub duration, and 
not momentary events or moments. We are not 
directly aware of events without duration, still 
less of moments of empty time, and therefore are 
not directly aware of the relations between such 
objects. Momentary events, moments of time, 
and the relations which order thorn in a series are 
all known only after a long process of reflexion, 
abstraction, and intellectual construction. This 
does not necessarily imply that they do not exist 
in nature, still less that they are subjective and 
arbitrary ; all that is meant at present is that they 
are not the objects of direct awaroness. Again we 
must notice that the relations of before, after, and 
simultaneous with, as given in experience, are not 
mutually exclusive. l’rotensive events may very 
well overlap, and therefore we must recognize that 
the most general relation between them is that of 
partial precedence or consequence. Of course, 
when we become familiar with the conception of 
momentary events and see how convenient it is, 
we tend to define partial precedence in tenns of 
them and their relation of total precedence. But 
the opposite direction must bo followed if we want 
to start with the experienced facts and trace the 
logical development from them of the scientific 

l Buddhism of Tibet , i>. 484 T. 
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notion of time. We must take the experienced 
relation of partial precedence as fundamental and 
define momentary events, moments, and the re- 
lation of total precedence in terms of partial pre- 
cedence and events of finite duration. 

That such a course is possible is shown by the 
fact that it lias recently been followed to a satis- 
factory conclusion by Norbert Wiener in the Trans- 
actions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society , and 
by A. N. Whitehead in his Principles of Natural 
Knowledge . We may compare the duration of ex- 
perienced events with the extension of visible and 
tangible objects, and the relation of partial pre- 
cedence witu the partial overlapping of two ex- 
tended objects in the field of vision. The problem 
of defining momentary events, moments, and the 
serial relation of before and after in terms of pro- 
tensive events and partial precedence is closely 
comparable to that of defining material points, 
geometrical points, and the relations of before and 
after on a straight line in terms of extended objects 
and their partial overlapping. The problem for 
time is, however, easier than that for space, because 
in the former we have only to deal with a relation 
that generates a one-dimensional series, whilst 
with the latter the experienced f&ots force us to 
define a three-dimensional manifold. 

2 . Time and space. — The analogy between time 
and space has long been recognized ; and it will be 
useful to consider at this point just how far it goes 
and where it is supposed to break down. Let us 
consider the likenessos and the alleged differences. 

(а) Likenesses. — (1) Most objects of immediate 
experience possess a kind of magnitude called 
extensity, and such objects stand in certain im- 
mediately recognizable relations to other objects 
of the same sense experienced along with them- 
selves. Also the parts of any one such object have 
relations of this kind to each other. Similarly the 
objects of our experience have another kind of 
magnitude called protensity or duration. Such 
objects have to others of tne same kind the re- 
lation of partial (or, in special cases, total) pre- 
cedence, and this relation can be recognized im- 
mediately. Likewise the parts of a single specious 
present can be seen to have this relation to each 
other. 

(2) The relations in each case have magnitude. 
Just as one object in the field of view can be more 
to the right of another than a third, so one event 
in the Held of memory or in the specious present 
can precede another event by a longer interval 
than soQie third one. 

(3) In each region there is the same close and 
peculiar connexion botween the kind of magnitude 
possessed by the i terms and the kind possessed by 
the relations. It is possible to say that the in- 
terval between two events A and B is as long as 
the duration of some event C, just as it is possible 
to say that the distance between two sticks laid 
in the same straight line is the same as the length 
of sonic third stick. 

(4) It is commonly believed that, when the 
analysis is made into moments and momentary 
events, all the events in the history of the world 
fall into their places in a single series of moments. 
So too it is supposed that, when the analysis is 
made into material and geometrical points, all the 
points in the world take their places in a single 
three-dimensional series of geometrical points. 1 

(б) Alleged differences.— (\) It is commonly held 
that all events have temporal relations to each 
other, but that psychical events have no spatial 
relations. This is denied by a small number of 
philosophers, notably by Samuel Alexander. 

1 We shall consider later what the Theory of Relativity has to 
say as to the Impossibility of separating time and spare and os 
to the notion of one single time-series. 
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Without questioning the possibility of correlating 
pBychioal events with positions in space, we must 
bold that this alleged difference is a genuine one. 
If in introspeotion we do contemplate our states 
of mind in tne same sense as in perception we con- 
template other objects, it seems clear that our 
states of mind show no trace of being extended or 
standing in spatial relations, but do have duration 
and stand in temporal ones. Alexander would, 
however, deny that we can contemplate our states 
of mind. If this be so, it would of course be quite 
possible that wo should fail to become aware of the 
spatial characteristics of our mental states, even 
though they possess them ; but of course we have 
no right to pass from this merely negative position 
to the conclusion that they actually do possess 
them. Alexander's positive reasons are Ixrnnd up 
with a large and complex metaphysical theory into 
which we cannot here enter. In any cose the 
present difference is merely an external one, and 
would not affect the essential similarity of space 
and time. 

(2) A much more important point is that time 
is said essentially to involvo the distinction 
between past, present, and future as well as that 
between before and after. Now nothing in spaoe 
obviously corresponds to these distinctions in time. 

(3) Closely connected with this alleged difference 
are a number of rather vague statements often 
made — e.g. t that parts of space co-exist, but that 
only the present moment exists. 

These two supposed differences between space 
and time may be treated together. They rest 

M on confusions into which it is very natural 
. The distinction between past, present, 
and future is not one which, liko that between 
before and after, lies wholly in the experienced 
objects, but is one that rests on the relations 
between experienced objects and the states of 
mind in which they are experienced. To begin 
with, the distinction between present and not* 
present at any rate may be usefully compared 
with that between here and elsewhere in space. 
Here means near my body; elsewhere means 
distant from my body. If wo want an analogy to 
the distinction be tween past and future, we can 
find one in the distinction between things before 
and things behind our body. It is true, however, 
that this analogy is incomplete, and that for an 
important reason, though one extraneous to the 
nature of time. The reason is that our practical 
and cognitive relations towards the future arc 
different from those towards the past. We know 
a part of the past at any rate directly by memory, 
but we know the future only indirectly by probable 
inference. There is no analogy to this in space ; 
our knowledge of what is behind our body is of 
the same kind and of the same degree of certainty 
as our knowledge of what is in front of it. But 
wo may imagine that a distinction like that 
between past and future would have arisen for 
space also, if we had been able to see straight in 
front of us but had never been able to turn our 
heads or our bodies round. 


Ths distinction is sometimes drawn that the past is fixed and 
unalterable, while the future deixmds, in part at any rate, on 
our volitions. In what sense is this true Y 
Without involving ourselves in controversies about free will 
and determination, we may at least assume that tho laws of 
logic apply to propositions about the future. Hence any 
proposition swelling the occurrence of any future event must 
be true or false, and cannot be both. In that sense the futuro 
is as determinate as the post. But two points have to be 
noticed, (i.) However much I may know about the laws of 
nature, I cannot make probable inferences from the future to 
the past, because I am not directly acquainted with the future, 
but I can make probable inferences from tho past to the future ; 

although every possible proposition about the future is 
even now determinately true or false, 1 may be able to judge 
now, from my knowledge of the past and present and of the 
laws of nature, that some propositions about future events arc 
much more likely to lxi true than others. (It must of coiu-ee 


be remembered In this connexion that a proposition that ie 
actually false may be muoh more likely to be true on my 
present information than ouo that is actually true.) (ii.) I 
know with regard to oertaln classes of events that such events 
never ooour unless preceded by a desire for their occurrence, 
and that such desires are generally followed by the occurrence 
of the corresponding events. But the existence of a desire for 
x does not increase the protahlllty that X hat happened. If It 
did we might be said to affect the past in exactly the same 
aenee in which we are said to affeot the future. Thus the 
assertion that we can affeot the future but not the poet seems 
to come down to this : (a) that propositions about the future 
can bo inferred to be highly probable from a knowledge of the 
past and present, but not conversely, because of our lack of 
direct acquaintance with the future : and (b) that the general 
laws connecting a desire for x with the occurrence of x always 
contain x as a consequent and never as an antecedent 
3. Relation of time to logic.— This brings uh 
to the very important question of the relation of 
time to logic. If we say of any event e that it is 
present, this proposition will generally be false, 
and will be true only at one moment. It seems, 
then, as if the truth of the proposition altered 
with time. Any other proposition asserting the 
occurrence of an event— e.g., Queen Anne is dead 
—seems to be equally at tho mercy of time. Then 
again there seem to do other propositions that are 
totally independent of time— e.g. t 2x2=4. These 
are sometimes called eternal truths ; they always 
state relations between universal, and all our a 
priori knowledge is of such propositions. Lastly, 
there are propositions whion essentially involvo 
time, but claim to apply to any time; e.g. t when- 
ever it rains and I am out without my umbrella, I 
get wet. Thus, on the face of it, there seem to be 
three kinds of propositions as regards relation to 
time: (l) eternal truthB, which are independent 
of time because they deal with the timeless re- 
lations of timeless objects ; (2) hypothetical 

asserting temporal relations between classes of 
events— those contain an essential reference to 
time, but not to any particular time ; (8) proposi- 
tions which assert the occurrence of particular 
events, and which teem to be true at certain times 
and false at all others, though this is not really so. 

There are two points to notice about the last class of pro- 
positions. (a) All propositions about events essentially contain 
a roforenco to time, and all propositions about particular events 
essentially contain a reference to the particular time at which 
the event happens. This reference Is not always made explicit ; 
but, until this has been done, wo cannot say that the verbal 
form stands for any definite proposition, (b) We have to dis- 
tinguish between tne time at which a judgment Is made and 
the time involved in tho proposition that is judged. When the 
latter Is not made explicit in the verbal expression of the 
judgment, it is a convention of language to assume that the 
time in the proposition Is intended to be that at which the 
judgment is asserted. Thus, if I sav * It is raining,’ this verbal 
expression, since it clearly intends to refer to a particular 
event, Is incomplete and stands for no definite proposition ; 
for it say 8 nothing about the time at which it rains. It there- 
fore seems to he sometimes true and sometimes false. But, u 
actually asserted, the words would be taken to express my 
judgment of the proposition, * It is raining at the time at which 
1 eay 44 It Is raining.” * And this proposition is timelessly true 
or false, subject to a further correction which we shall add in 
a moment. In fact, whenever we are told that a proposition Is 
sometimes true and sometimes false, we know that we are 
dealing with an incomplete statement about an event, and 
that the real state of affairs is that a propositional function of 
the form l t happens at V gives true propositions for some 
values of t and false propositions for other values. But the 
propositions themselves are timelessly true or false. 

lt is important to notice that in practice there 
is always the possibility of any verbal statement 
about events, no matter how carefully put, being 
sometimes true and sometimes false. Wo are not 
directly aware of moments of time, and mo can date 
events only by other events. And the persons 
who read or hear our verbal expressions may know 
only by some description the event which we use 
for purposes of dating. Now we can never bo 
certain theoretically that only one unique event 
answers to any description however complicated, 
and often there is real ambiguity in practice. 
Take, e.g. t the amended expression offered above : 
* It is raining at the time at which I say 44 It is 
ruining.”' To any reader of this article the 
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expression remains ambiguous, because he knows 
the event that is used for dating only by the very 
ambiguous description, * The writer’s statement of 
the words 11 Tt is raining — a description which 
applies to dozens of different events. In practice 
the difficulty is solved in conversation by the fact 
that all the manifold circumstances under which 
the particular conversation takes place go into the 
description and make it practically unambiguous. 
In wnting, the difficulty is solved practically by 
using as the origin of elates some event, Bucn as 
the birth of Christ, whose full description is so 
complicated that it is almost certain that only one 
event answers to it. But the theoretical difficulty 
remains, and so we are tempted to say that any 
proposition about events is sometimes true and 
sometimes false. But the proper thing to say is 
that any verbal expression inferring to events, no 
matter how carefully put, always runs a theo- 
retical risk of ambiguity— i.s., it might with equal 
propriety make one reader think of one proposition 
which is true, and another of another proposition 
which is false. 

We can now apply these general results to the 
special case of events being sometimes future, and 
tnen present, and finally past The statement *e 
is present' is essentially incomplete and ambigu- 
ous, for, as we loosely say, it is sometiineB true 
and sometimes false. The first thing, then, is to 
fill in the speoial time involved in the proposition. 
We then get 1 e is prosen t at f,' where t is some 
definite moment fixed by some system of dating 
from a well-known and presumably unique event. 
What does this statement mean ? Assuming that 
there are such things as moments, it means that e 
is at the moment t in an analogous way to that in 
which an object is at a position in space. The 
statement 4 e is present at may be compared with 
the statement ‘Mr. Asquith is present at the meet- 
ing,' which means that his body is in the place 
where the meeting is held. In all complete state- 
ments of the form 4 e is at t ' we must understand 
the word ‘is' as standing for a timeless eopnla, 
and distinguish it from the 'is' of the present 
tense, which is contrasted with 1 was * and 4 will 
be.* Let us denote the 4 is * of the present tense by 
4 is now.' Then the statement 4 e is now present ' is 
an incomplete statement which is interpreted in 
use to mean 4 1 is at (or occupies) the same moment 
as my assertion that it is now present' ; 4 « is now 
past' = ‘e was present' — 4 e is at a moment earlier 
than my assertion that e is now past.' Similarly, 
4 e will be present'= 4 s is now future '= 4 e is at a 
moment subsequent to my statement that e is now 
future.' The laws of logic are of course concerned 
with the timeless copula, and they presuppose that 
statements containing tenses are reduced in the 
way suggested above. 

4. Past, present, and future.— We see, then, 
that the real source of the distinction between past, 
present, and future, and of the difference here 
between time and space, is that our judgments as 
well os the events judged about are in time, whilst 
our judgments about things in space are not in any 
obvious sense in space. These three distinctions 
correspond to the three possible temporal relations 
between our judgments and the events which our 
judgments are about. These distinctions are im- 
portant, and they have been enshrined in language 
because they are correlated with important epis- 
temological and psychological differences. Some 
states of mind are essentially conteni]>orary with 
their objects* - e. <7., the immediate awareness of 
visual sense-data when I open my eyes. 1 Other 

1 It is better for the present not to call these states of mind 
either perceptions or sensations, because the object, of a percep- 
tion is generally supposed to be a physical object or its state, 
and this may exist millions of years before the perception— e.p., 
the perception of a distant star. Similarly, to call these states 


states are essentially later than their objects — e.g. t 
memories. If we exelnde the possibility of prophecy, 
we may state the important epistemological pro- 
position that all states of mind which give us an 
immediate knowledge of existents are either con- 
temporary with, or later than, their objects. 

It is important to notice that these statements 
are not merely analytic. There is a psychical differ- 
ence between memories and awarenesses of contem- 
porary sense-data which is open to introspection 
(though, of course, there may be marginal cases 
where the difference falls below the threshold of 
distinguishability), so that the statement that the 
former succeed and the latter are contemporary 
with their objects is a synthetic proposition. 

We muBt, moreover, take into account the facts 
described in psychology as the specious present. 
In the first place, we must say that, if an object be 
known directly by a state of mind which succeeds 
it by more than a certain short time t, which seems 
to lie fairly constant for a given individual, the 
state counts introspectively as a memory, and the 
object is judged to be past. If the period between 
the object and the direct awareness of it be not 
greater than t , the awareness does not count for 
introspection as a memory, and the object is judged 
to be present. To say, then, that an object has 
been present and is now past means that (a) it is 
(timelossly) the object of an immediate awareness 
which succeeds it by less than f, and (6) that my 
statement 4 It is now past’ succeeds it by more 
than t. We have still, however, to consider what is 
meant by the presentness of a state of mind. This 
seems to mean that, if a state of mind be the object 
of an act of introspection which suceeods it by less 
than a certain short period, the state presents a 
certain peculiar characteristic which it does not 
present to any later act of introspection. 

We can now deal with such statements os that 
only the present exists, or that the present is a 
mere transition from one infinite non-existent to 
another. These phrases are mere rhetoric rooted 
in confusions. It is perfectly true, of course, that 
the whole history of the world is not a complex of 
co-existing parts (in tho sense of parts existing at 
the same time), as a table is. But this does not 
mean that it is not a whole, or that one part of it 
exists any less than any other part. To say that 
x no longer exists, or does not yet exist, simply 
means that it occupies a moment before or after 
my statement about it. At another moment I 
may make another statement of the same verbal 
form about x , and, since this no longer stands for 
the same proposition, it may no longer be true (i.c. 
no longer stand for a true proposition). But this 
involves no change in x itself. That x exists at a 
certain moment simply means that x occupies that 
moment, and this is timelessly true. Similarly, 
the fact that this moment has a certain temporal 
relation to any definite assertion that I may make 
about x is timelessly a fact. That it has different 
and incompatible temporal relations to various 
assertions of the same verbal form made by me is 
also timelessly true, and is not merely compatible 
with but also a necessary consequence of x'b exist- 
ence at its own moment. An event must continue 
to be , if it is to continue to stand in relations ; the 
battle of Hastings continues to precede the battle 
of Waterloo, ana therefore both these events must 
eternally be at their own respective moments. 
That both have ceased to be present merely means 
that they precede any assertion that I or my con- 
temporaries can make about them ; that both were 
once present merely means that both are contem- 
porary with Romo assertions made about them. 

of mind sensations would lead to misunderstandings, owing to 
the ambiguities of that word and the widely held belief that 
sensations do not have objects. 
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The fallacy which we have to avoid is that of 
confusing two different senses of co-existence. In 
one sense the parts of any related whole co-exist ; 
in another only those events that occupy the same 
moment of time oo-exist. It is clear that the whole 
course of history does not co-exist in the second 
sense, and it is thought that this prevents it from 
co-existing in the first. Yet this is necessarily 
false, since it is admitted that events do have and 
oontinue to have temporal relations, and therefore 
they must form a related whole all of whose parts 
have being. The confusion is increased by the 
belief that past, present, and future are essential 
characteristics of objects in time in the same way 
as before and after are, instead of being analysable 
into the temporal relations of states of mind and 
their objects.* 

When it is once recognized that the whole course 
of events is in a certain sense a totum simul, it 
becomes easv to see the answer to the famous theo- 
logical problem : How can God’s foreknowledge of 
men’s actions be compatible with the freedom of 
men’s wills? The answer is as follows. Whether 
men’s wills be free or not, every man’s future actions 
are as completely determinate as his past ones ; this 
is a mere consequence of the laws of logio. If inde- 
terminism be true, then no amount of knowledge 
about events previous to a moment t, and about 
the general laws of nature or the particular habits 
of a man, will enable us or even God to infer with 
certainty what the man’s volition at t actually 
is, although it is eternally perfectly determinate. 
These two statements are clearly quite compatible. 
Finally, in spite of the fact that God cannot infer 
the man’s volition at t , He may at any and every 
moment be directly aware of it in precisely the 
same way as we are aware directly (and not merely 
inferentially) of certain events through memories 
which are themselves later events. The facts that 
at a certain moment God can have a state of 
mind whose immediate object is the volition of a 
man at some later moment t v and that no amount 
of knowledge of events before t % would enable Him 
to infer tho volition at t a , are perfectly compatible ; 
and they cease to be even paradoxical when we 
compare the case of memory and note that there is 
no essential difference between past, present, and 
future. 1 * 3 

t-^TKeaHty of time.— A great many philosophers 
have been concerned to deny the reality of timo. 
Their arguments fall into two groups: (1) those 
that depend on the supposed infinity and continuity 
of time, and are therefore equally applicable to 
space ; and (2) those that depend on the supposed 
peculiarities of time— 0 . 0 ., on the distinction of past, 
present, and future, before considering the argu- 
ments in detail, it will be useful to make some 
quite general reflexions. 

(i.) It is a matter of direct inspection that the 
immediate objects of some of our states of mind 
have temporal characteristics. It is as certain that 
one note in a heard melody is after another in the 
same specious present and that each has some 
duration as that some objects in my field of view 
are red or square and to the right or left of each 
other. It is then quite certain that some objects 
in the world have temporal characteristics, viz. tho 
immediate objects of some states of mind. Now 
it is also certain that these objects exist at least 
as long as I am aware of them, for, in such cases, 
I am obviously not aware of nothing . Hence 
there cannot be anything self-contradictory in the 
temporal characteristics round in these objects, for 
otherwise we should have to admit the existence of 

1 The point can perhaps be made dearer by reflecting that a 
tune has a pattern In time In exactly the same sense ss a wall- 
paper hae a pattern In space. 

* We can, of course, remember much that we oould not Infer. 
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objects with incompatible characteristics. Hence 
there is no obvious reason why temporal character- 
istics should not also apply to what is not the 
immediate object of any state of mind. It follows, 
then, that criticism cannot reasonably be directed 
against temporal characteristics as such, but only 
against the descriptions that we give of the temporal 
characteristics of experienced objects, and the con- 
clusions that we draw from them or the construc- 
tions that we base on them. And arguments that 
refer to the infinity and continuity of time are 
really directed against a construction based on 
what we conoeive to be the essential characteristics 
of the time element which iB undoubtedly present 
in the objects that we experience ; for we are not 
directly aware of infinite duration or of the con- 
tinuity — in the mathematical sense— of time. If 
we suppose that such criticisms are successful, the 
conclusion ought not to be either that reality has 
no temporal characteristics (for it is quite certain 
that at least some parts of it have), or that time, 
as an inference or construction extending the 
temporal characteristics of experienced objects to 
others, is unreal (for this goes much too far). The 
only justifiable conclusion would be that one 
particular way of describing and extending the 
temporal characteristics of experienced objects is 
unsatisfactory, and that it behoves us to look for 
a better one. This point has not commonly been 
grasped by philosophers who claimed to disprove 
the reality of time. 

(ii.) It is thus obviously of importance to be 
clear as to what is the particular view of time 
that is attacked by special arguments. The 
important distinction for us to make is this: it 
is possible to hold (a) that there is a series of 
moments of time, and that events occupy some 
of them but are distinct from them, and have 
temporal relations to each other in virtue of those 
which subsist between the moments that they 
occupy; or (b) that there are no such things as 
moments distinct from events, but that events 
really do have direct temporal relations to each 
other ; or (c) that there are no moments, and that 
even events only appear to have temporal relations 
to each other. It is clearly possible to deny (a) 
without denying ( b ). To do this can hardly be 
called denying the reality of time; it should 
rather be called denying the absolute theory of 
time in favour of the relative theory. It is only 
philosophers who deny both (a) and (S) and support 
(c) who can strictly be said to deny the reality 
of time. It is quite possible, however, that some 
arguments might be equally fatal to (a) and to (6). 

Ib will be well at this point to say what we oan about the 
controversy between absolutists and relativists. The absolute 
theory strictly means that temporal relations between events 
are regarded as compounded out of two relations — (1) that of 
an event to the moment of time which it occupies, and (2) the 
relation of before and after between moments of time. Tho 
relative theory holds that there are no moments, but that 
temporal relations hold directly between events. Its most 
important philosophical upholder Ib Leibniz, though he goes 
a good way farthor in tho direotlon of (e); it is also held, with 
a good deal of misunderstanding and confusion, by many 
modern physicists of a philosophical bent. We may say that 
the relative theory stands at one remove, and the absolute 
theory at two removes, from what we find in the objects of 
immediate experience. Here we And, os we have seen, events 
of Unite duration and relations of partial precedence. The 
relative theory replaces those objects by series of momentary 
ovents of no duration, and the relations by those of total 
precedence and simultaneity. The absolute theory takes the 
farther step of introducing a new set of entities, vis. moments 
which have no duration and stand in relations of total preced- 
ence but never of simultaneity, and a new relation, vis. that 
between a momentary event and the moment which It occupies. 

Neither theory has been very accurately stated by most of 
its supporters ; e.fj., Newton, the chief upholder of the absolute 
theory, was mainly concerned with the measurement of time 
and the desire for a constant rate-measurer. But the two 
theories, when thought out, may be reduced to what has been 
stated above. We may say at once that we know of no way of 
deciding conclusively between the two. But. although momenta 
and momentary states may exist, we now know that all their 
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work oan be done by oerUln logical functions of nothing but 
•vents of finite duration and their relations of partial pre- 
cedence. Hence both theories may be said to sin by assuming 
entitles which are not necessary to science and oannot be either 
dlreotly or indirectly verified (vis. momentary events in the 
relative theory, and moments in the absolute theory), and the 
absolute theory is the worse sinner of the two. As certain 
logical functions of what actually exists (vis. certain classes of 
classes of events), moments do exist ; but whether there also 
exists anything having the same logical relations but of the 
type of individuals ana not of that of olasses of o l a see s it seems 
totally Impossible to determine. It is, however, often con- 
venient to continue to speak in terms of moments, and this 
is harmless for the reasons given above. 


We can now deal with the special arguments 
against time. 

(1 ) Those based on its supposed infinity commonly 
oonfuse infinity with endlessness. They generally 

S roceed on the assumption that what is meant by. 

he infinity of time is that it has neither a first 
nor a last moment. But this would be perfectly 
compatible with the whole course of time lasting 
for no more than a second. The fractions between 
0 and 1, arranged in order of magnitude, have 
neither a first nor a last term, and yet the interval 
between any two of them is less than unity. But 
all attempts to prove that time or the scries of 
events must have An end fail. So do attempts to 
prove that they cannot have ends. The most 
celebrated argument on both sides of this question 
is contained in Kant’s first antinomy. His 
argument against the endlessness of time, inter- 
preted as charitably as possible, comes to the 
statement that, because there are definite points 
in the time-series— in particular, the point which 
we have reached when we read Kant’s argument— 
therefore the series must have a definite beginning 
point. Otherwise, Kant says, the series of events 
could never have reached the definite point which 
it admittedly has reached. The argument is, of 
coarse, a complete non-sequitur, for it practically 
amounts to saying that a series cannot have any 
definite term unless it has end points. And this 
is sufficiently refuted by considering that the 
number +2 is perfectly definite, although the series 
of numbers with signs has neither a first nor a last 
term. 

Arguments to prove that time or the Heries of 
events in time cannot have a beginning are 
perhaps more plausible. It is difficult for us 
psychologically to imagine a first event or a first 
moment, because all the events that we can 
remembor have been preceded by others. Also 
there are Bpocial difficulties connected with causa- 
tion in the notion of a first event, which do not 
apply to a first moment or to a last event. A 
first event is one which no event precedes, though 
there may of course be moments that precede a 
first event. Now, the only plausible general 
proposition about causation seems to he that, if 
the whole universe were completely quiescent for 
a finite time, it could not begin to change. 1 This 
means that, if the universe be in the sAnie state 
at any two moments t , and L and at all moments 
between them, it will be in the same state at all 
moments later than t v Now, to say that a change 
happens at fj means that, if the state of the uni- 
verse at be # 19 and if it also be at any later 
moment then there is a moment between U and 
f t at which its state is different from It follows 
from this definition that to say that a first event 
happens at t involves that the universe has been 
in tne same state for a finite time before t. And 
this is contrary to our proposition about causation. 
If, then, we accept this proposition as an a priori 
truth, there oannot be a first event, though thore 
might be a first event in certain isolated parts of 
the universe (e.g. t the creation of the world) pro- 
vided that there had never been & first event in 

1 The onlveree here must be token to include God, If there 
be one. 


other parts (e.q. t in the mind of God). But. of 
course, thore remains the doubt whether our axiom 
about causation be not a mere prejudice mas- 
querading as an a priori law. 

It must be carefully noted that, if there be a 
first event, there need not be a first moment of 
time, and that, if there be a first moment of time, 
there need not be a first event. Again, if there 
be a first moment of time and no first event, either 
there might be no moment, except the first, that 
was not occupied by an event, or there might be 
a duration unoccupied by events. These con- 
sequences follow from the continuity of time, 
and have often been overlooked by philosophers 
ignorant of the mathematical theory of continuity. 

Leibniz basod his main argument against tne 
absolute theory of time on the fact that, if it 
were true, there might be a period, finite or in- 
— * i — j This period 
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finite, before any event 
must be definite $ and yet, 
having no intrinsic diilcrence, there is no reason 
why it should be ended or limited by one moment 
rather than another. If, on the other hand, we 


avoid this by assuming that there is an event at 
every moment of time, thore is no reason for 
assuming both events and moments, for the series 
of events will suffice. 

This argument is a sound one against assuming 
that there are moments, though it certainly cannot 
disprove that thore may bo moments, if there 
were moments, they would doubtless have intrinsic 
differences, though we could not discover them ; 
we must further recognize some ultimate facts, 
and one of these might be that the course of events 
is preceded by such and such a duration of empty 
time. 

We may Bum up our conclusions as follows. 
Arguments to disprove the reality of time from 
its infinity and continuity oithor confine them- 
selves to criticizing infinity and continuity as 
such or introduce considerations alsmt causality. 
Arguments of the first kind would be equally 
fatal to any infinite or continuous series, and 
therefore prove too much, for they would destroy 
the series of real numbers. And we now know 
that all such arguments do rest on confusions and 
oil an insufficient analysis of the notions of infinity 
and continuity. There is therefore no reason why 
the series of moments at any rate should not be 
either (a) endless or (b) of infinite length. The 
second set of arguments can apply only to events 
and not to the supposed series of moments, 
because causation is concerned with events and 
not with empty time. We saw that, if a certain 
plausible axiom about change be true, there cannot 
oe a first event. This would not, however, prove 
that the whole sories of events has lasted for an 
infinite time, though the present writer knows of 
no objection to such a possibility. There is no 
more objection to the series of events being end- 
less than to any other series being endless— i.e., 
there is none at all. The result is tiiat all danger 
of a valid antinomy against time vanishes, (i.) 
Whether the axiom about change be true or not, 
it is equally possible that the series of moments 
shall be (a) endless or terminated, and (6) of finite 
or of infinite length, (ii.) If the axiom about 
change be true, the series of events cannot have 
a beginning, but may (a) have an end or not, and 
{b) be of finite or of infinite length. 

(2) Arguments against the reality of time which 
turn on the distinction of past, present, and 
future may be dealt with shortly. One argument 
asserts that the past and the futnre do not exist, 
and that the present is a mere point without 
duration. It is then supposed that what occupies 
no finite duration cannot be real, and this disposes 
of the present. An argument of this kind is used 
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by Leibniz against absolute time, though it would 
presumably apply to events just as well. It is 
met, of course, Dy the consideration that past, 
present, and future arc all always equally real, 
and that these characteristics do not belong to 
events as such, but in virtue of the temporal 
relations between them and certain pByonical 
events. 

A somewhat different argument against the 
reality of time has been produced by J. M. E. 
MoTaggart. 1 His argument is that every event is 
past, present, and future ; and that the attempt to 
avoid the incompatibility of these predicates by 
saying that the event has been future, is present, 
and will be past involves a vicious circle or a vicious 
infinite regress. The answer is that, whenever we 
consider any definite statement about the pastness, 
presentness, or futurity of an event, we can see 
that there is no contradiction. Take a definite 
statement by MoTaggart that Queen Anne’s death 
is now past and has been present and future. 
Suppose we interpret this to mean that Queen 
Anne's death is not the direct object of any aware- 
ness (even a memory) which is contemporary with 
McTaggart’s statement, but that it is contempo- 
rary with some states of mind (e.g. t Lord Boling- 
brolce's) which precede McTaggart’s statement; 
and that it is later than some thoughts about it 
[e.g. % William in.’s), which also precede the state- 
ment. Then those three propositions seem to be 
timelessly true, perfectly compatible, and to con- 
tain all that is meant in the assertion by McTaggarL 
that Queen Anne’s death is past and has been 
present and future. 

We may conclude, then, that no satisfactory 
proof has been offered even that absolute time is 
unreal, still less that the series of events and their 
direct temporal relations are unreal. 

6. Measurement of duration. --It seems to liavo 
been the question of a rate-measurer that led 
Newton to the theory of absolute time. Newton 
considers a number of periodic events which are 
roughly isochronous, and compares their rough 
isoenronism with * absolute time, which flows 
uniformly. 1 It is an unfortunate way of intro- 
ducing absoluto time. In the first place, it is of 
no practical use to any one. Whether absolute 
time flows uniformly or not, we can only observe 
events and must use them, or processes based on 
them, as our rate-measurers. Again, the statement 
that absolute time flows uniformly is thoroughly 
obscure. Time cannot he said to flow, for this 
seems to imply that time changes ; and this would 
make time consist of a series of events in time. 
Nor is it at all clear what Newton meant by uni- 
formity in this connexion. Presumably the mean- 
ing must be that the moments of time form a series 
like the real numbers. What we really want to 
know is whether we can find any periodic process 
such that the time that elapses between corre- 
sponding stages in each repetition is the same. 
But no essential reference to absolute time is in- 
volved here. We must beware of confusing the 
two statements ; (1) there are definite intervals of 
a certain determinate duration, and this duration 
is independent of our methods of measurement; 
and (2) there are absolute moments of time, and 
the interval between any two of these has a definite 
magnitude. The latter implies the former, but 
not conversely. The real problem is : Granted 
that there is a definite interval between pairs of 
events, how are we to measure it? 

There is a special difficult/ in measuring intervals 
of time between events which is not nearly so much 
felt in measuring the distance between things. 
This difficulty is in the temporal analogue to super- 
position. We may carry a rod about with us in 
1 • Th# Unreality of Time/ Mind, new eer., xriL [1908] 467-474. 


space, and we may have fairly good reasons to 
believe that it has not altered in length. Tho 
corresponding procedure in time-measurement is to 
find Borne process which can be Btarbed and stopped 
at any moment and can be assumed to have the 
same period whenever it is repeated. Such pro- 
cesses may be called isochronous. But, even when 
an isochronous process has been scoured, it cannot 
be used to measure time in the same direct way in 
whioh a rod can be used to measure length. A rod 
will not as a rule fit an exact number of times into 
what wo want to measure ; it is therefore divided 
into a number of equal parts. Similarly we want 
an isochronous process that can be divided into 
equal subdivisions whioh can be easily recognized ; 

we want a process which itself consists of a 
number of similar processes which all occupy equal 
times. Now, it ia not nearly so easy to oe sure 
that a process takes tho same time whenever it is 
repeated as to be sure that a rod keeps the same 
length wherever we use it ; and it is much leHS easy 
to divide a process into parts that occupy equal 
times than to divide a rod into parts that have 
equal lengths. The recognizable divisions in a 

S rocess of change arc largely fixed for us, while 
ivisions on a rod can he fixed by us with marks 
without affecting the rod as a whole. 

Nevertheless the assumptions that have to be 
made, and the peculiar mixture of oliservation 
and convention that is involved, are tho same in 
principle for the measurement of time und of space. 
The tact is that we can make immediate com- 
parisons both of length and of time with a certain 
amount of accuracy. We believe that these judg- 
ments are the more accurate the nearer the objects 
to be compared are in time and space, and the more 
similar the circumstances under which each is 
inspected. Trusting to these immediate judg- 
ments, we see reason to believe that both tlie 
lengths of rods and the time taken by processes 
may vary when the rods are moved or the processes 
repeated. But we bel io ve that the variation always 
depends on tho fact that change of position in spaoe 
or time involves change in the relations of the rod 
or the process to pieces of matter, and that mere 
changes of position in absolute time and space- 
if such could bo— make no difference. Wo have 
learned by experience what are the most important 
factors that determine change of length or of poriod, 
and we can allow for them. It is found that the 
periods of recurrent processes are, on the whole, 
more largely affected by changes in the surround- 
ings than are the lengths of such bodies as steel 
rods. 

Our method of determining an ideal rate- 
measurer is somewhat as follows. We begin with 
some process which is sensibly isochronous— o.g, 9 
the swing of a pendulum, or the time taken for a 
com pie to rotation of the earth on its axis. We 
can Judge of this isochronism with a certain amount 
of accuracy by direct comparison in memory, just 
as we can compare lengths by looking at thorn. 
We can go farther than this. J list as we aro greatly 
helped in our comparison of lengths by putting 
the objects to be compared side by side, so we 
can use expedients to help our judgments of the 
isochronism of processes. If we start two pendu- 
lums together and their periods be not exactly the 
same, the divergence will become more and more 
marked the longer they swing. If no divergence 
be noted after many swings, we may conclude that 
each swing of one takes the same time as the 
corresponding swing of the other. This does not 
prove that the successive swings of either are 
isochronous ; for the period of each may be varying 
according to the same law. But, if we also find 
that the period of one of these processes synchron- 
izes with the corresponding period of Borne other 
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sensibly isochronous process which is physically 
very different, it becomes very improbable that 
there should be any law by which the successive 


in favourable cases we can immediately judge that 
one event that we experience is after another 
that we experience. 0 tner people can make similar 
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justified in concluding tentatively that the succes- 
sive periods of these sensibly isochronous processes 
are actually isochronous. 

The next step is to state all the laws of nature 
whioh involve time on the assumption that equal 
intervals of time are measured by complete periods 
of such processes. We find, e.g. t that, if it be 
supposed that the successive rotations of the earth 
on its axis are isochronous, the laws of motion can 
be veiy simply stated and are very nearly verified 
by all the mechanical phenomena that we can 
observe. So far we are entirely in the region of 
what can be experienced or rendered very probable 
from what we experience. But now a conventional 
element enters. We shall probably find that, when 
time is measured by an actual physical process and 
when our laws have been stated in terms of time so 
measured, a closer investigation shows that there 
are slight divergences from the laws which cannot 
be accounted for by mere experimental errors. 

mt* 1-^4. -J. • i 


laws are so simple and so nearly true that the 
most reasonable plan is not to keep the same time- 
measures and complicate the laws, but to suppose 
that the laws are rigidly true but the time- 
measurer not perfectly accurate ; i,e., that suc- 
cessive periods of this physical process are not 
perfectly isochronous. We therefore erect the 
laws into principles, define equality of times by 
them, and apply the necessary corrections to our 
old time-measurer. There is nothing particularly 
arbitrary about this. We believed, to oegin with, 
as the result of direct judgments assisted by the 
use of such expedients as have been described 
above, that a certain periodic process is isochron- 
ous. We admitted, however, tnat deviations from 


experience. 
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events which we do hot directly experience. Matters 
are on exactly the same footing with spatial re- 
lations. I may be immediately aware that one 
object in my field of view is to the right of another 
in the same field, and another man may be able to 
make similar judgments about his visual sense- 
data. But it remains to be seen what is meant by 
saying that an object which A experiences is at the 
right of one which B experiences ; or again what 
is meant by the statement that of two objects 
which no one experiences— e.g. 9 two atoms— one is 
to the right of the other. Wnatis wanted iB to be 
able to date events in a time-series whioh is neutral 
as between A f * experience and B's, and shall contain 
events that do not fall into the direct experience 
of any one. In this problem we must carefully 
distinguish between two questions which are liable 
to be confused : (1) How ao we come to understand 
the nature of the relations in the neutral time- 
series?, (2) How do we know with regard to any 
two definite events, e x and e v whether e x is before 
or after or simultaneous with e a ? 

The answer to the first question is that the re- 
lations in the neutral Beries are regarded as having 
the same logical properties as those which we 
directly experience, or at any rate as being capable 
of definition in terms of the logical properties of 
these relations. Possibly a temporal relation as 
experienced by A has a sensuous particularity 
different from that possessed by one experienced 
by B ; just os it is impossible to say whether the 
quality of what A sees and that of what B sees 
are precisely the same when they say that they 

S erceive the same colour, and no available test can 
etect any discordance between their experiences. 
But, of course, the sensuous particularity is what 
is shed when we consider a neutral time-series, 


isochronism so small os to escape the notice of any 
direct method are possible. We then stated our 
laws in terms of time as measured by this process, 
and found them to be simple and very nearly true ; 
but, if they are to retain their simple form and 
become quite true, a small correction must be 
made in the assumed isochronism of the process. 
This contradicts nothing that we have deduced 
from our experience; for we admitted all along 
the possibility of errors too small for direct detec- 
tion. The procedure has the least trace of arbi- 
trariness if, as is often the case, we can Bee the 
physical cause of the lack of complete isochronism 
in our time-measurer and can fully explain this 
lack in accordance with the laws which we have 
erected into principles. This has happened, e.g. t 
with the earth as a time-measurer, where we can 
explain its small defect from isochronism, when 
once we have to assume it, by the frictional effect 
of the tides acting according to the laws of 
meohanics. Even when no physical cause can bo 
detected for the presumed lack of isochronism, it 
is always possible to suggest a hypothetical one. 
But, in so far as this has to be done, our procedure 
does become more arbitrary ; and a point may be 
reached where a full explanation of all the phen- 
omena demands a real change in the form of the 
laws with or without a change in the time-measurer. 
This has happened in recent years to the laws 
of motion, mainly through investigations on the 
movements of small electrically charged particles 
with a velocity comparable to tnat of light. 

7. Theory of Relativity.— The next point to be 
considered is the criterion of beforeness, afterness, 
and simultaneity among events which are not the 
objects of any one experience. We have seen that 


and only the logical properties of the relations 
transitivity, asymmetry, etc.) are important. 

The distinction between the Bpace and time of 
each man’s experience and a neutral space and 
time runs parallel with the distinction between 
the immediate objects of each man’s experience 
and neutral (or, as we call them, physical) objects. 
However we suppose physical objects to be con- 
stituted, and whatever we suppose to be the re- 
lation between our minds and them, it must be 
assumed that physical objects are in the neutral 
space, and that their changes take place in the 
neutral time and make themselves known to us by 
correlated changes in the immediate objects of our 
experience. 

It is not necessary here to consider how a 
number of peop le, wfj * • • Af n , come to agree 
that certain events, e x . . . e n , in their respec- 
tive sense-data are all correlated with the same 
physical event. But it is necessary to notice that 
they will find, first of all in the case of sound, 
that, if their physical laws are to give at all a 
simple and complete account of what they may 
expect to hear under given circumstances, they 
must assume that the sounds heard by various 
people, and all correlated by them with a single 
physical event, are not in general contemporary 
with each other. The greatest accuracy and 
simplicity is introduced into the laws of sound by 
supposing that the hearing of the sounds by the 
various people takes place at times dependent on 
the positions of their bodies in physical space and 
on the spatio-temporal position of the single 
physical event correlated with all these sounds. 
This example brings out three very important 
points. (1) The determination of the temporal 
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relations between events in the minds or in the 
immediate objects of the minds of different people 
can be accomplished only when these events liave 
been correlated in some definite way with supposed 
neutral physical events ; (2) the temporal relations 
then assigned are such as to make the laws telling 
us what sensations to expect in given oiroumstances 
as simple and accurate as possible ; (3) it follows 
from these considerations that the determination 
of a neutral time-series and of the positions of 
physical objects in a neutral space must proceed 
pari passu. 

Suppose, e.g. t that we say that the velocity of sound is v 
_ ntfmetres per seoond : (1) we want to connect all the known 
facts about the sounds which people hear under circumstance* 
that can be directly experienced ; (2) we want to do this com- 
patibly with the assumptions which have already been made as 
to what heard sounds are to be classed together as connected 
with one physical event ; and (3) we want our laws which sum 
up the known facts and anticipate experience to be as simple as 
is compatible with accuracy. Wc find that these ends can best 
be aoooniplisbed by supposing that A* s hearing of 8a and J3’s 
hearing of ft (fa and 8b being both correlated with the single 
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physical event S ) take place at times t H — - and t+ — respec- 
ts v 

tively, where t is the date of S in the noutral time-series, and 
Xu and xb are the respective distances between the place where 
S happens in physical space and A’ a and B’e bodies as physical 
objects. We must remember that the correlation of several 
sounds heard by different people with a single physical event 
and the assignment of positions in neutral space to physical 
events are themselvos carried out on the same general principles 
as the dating of events in neutral time and as the meatturement of 
duration already described ; we start with instinctive judg- 
ments of rough accuracy, and then proceed to a more accurate 
determination of our terms, guided by the general motive of 
maximizing the acouraoy and simplicity of scientific laws. 

As we have seen, sound is the first and most 
obvious case where it is necessary to assume 
different dates for different members of a group of 
sense-data which are all correlated with & single 
physical event. The more accurate researches of 
scionce necessitate a similar process for dealing 
with the sense-data of sight, and so the notion of a 
velocity of light is introduced. These velocities, 
once determined, furnish a criterion of before and 
after among physical events, and, through them, 
for events in different minds. 

Let us denote any moment at A by the symbol a tr t and an 
event which happens at the point A at the momont H r by 
oer. Let us uso the same notation for events and moments 
at B. Then we can say : An event a «r precedes an event b u if 
a disturbance leaving A at Hr reaches B not later than b U. 
Now it is found that we have no reason to believe that any 
disturbance travels faster than light. It can lie shown that, if 
the above be our sole criterion for before and after between 
events at different places, there will be pairs of such events of 
which we have no reason to say that one is either before, after, 
or contemporary with the other. 

To see this, consider the following cose. Let a t\ happen at 
A at %. A signal which leaves A at % cannot reach B before 
a certain moment Again, a signal that reaches A at % 
cannot have left B after a oertaln moment h to- On our criterion, 
therefore, a ti Is before any moment that is after % and is after 
any moment that is before But how are events at B which 
happen between % and % related in time to the event a «i* 
Take an event \ such that \ is between \ and % You 
cannot say that it is before °tj ; for a disturbance leaving B at 
bta would reach A later than °ij. But you also cannot say that 
% Is before it; for a disturbance leaving A at w Cj would reach 
B later than b t m (vis. at 6 *a). Hence on our criterion we can 
neither say that b * m is before °#j nor that % is before 
Moreover, there is an infinite number of events at B of the 
form \ where x is between 0 and 2. Thus we cannot cut the 

knot by saying that, since they are neither before nor after a e lf 
they are contemporary with it. For they are not contemporary 
with each other. Thus one and only one of the class of events 
\ can be taken to be contemporary with "sj, and the rest, so 
far os our criterion goes, must be held to be neither before, 
after, nor simultaneous with °«i. We are thus oompelled to re- 
cognise that we may have no means of deciding whether a pair 
of events at different places In physical space ore contemporary 
or not in physical time. 

We cad, if we like, accept this result, and build 
up our physics on the assumption that physical 


time really is non-connexive j that, though 
all events nave temporal relations to some events, 
none have temporal relations to all events. This 
has recently been done very fully and ably by 
A. A. Robb. 1 Or we may take the moro usual 
course of assuming that physical time really is 
connexive, but that in certain oases all criteria fail 
to determine the actual temporal relations which 
subsist between events in different places. We 
then must simply make a convention (to return to 
our example) that one particular event of the class 
of events at B t whose temporal relations to a e x are 
left doubtful by our criteria, is contemporary with 
a e lt and that whatever precedes this one precedes 
a ej and whatever follows it follows ««,. It is 
customary to assume that the event at B which 
comes midway between b e 0 and % is contemporary 
with a Cj ; but it must be noticed that this is a more 
convention, though doubtless the most reasonable 
one to make. (On our notation this event would 
naturally be 6 ^.) 

We muBt notice further that, for this convention 
to be determinate at all, we must assume that we 
know that the time- measurer at B goes at the 
same rate as that at A, and that both go uniformly. 
Now, if the time-measurers cannot be moved 
about, their synchronism can be determined only by 
sending signals from one to the other— e.g. t light- 
signals. And, even if they can lie moved al>out, 
our only test for the continuance of their synchron- 
ism, when they have been moved apart and are no 
longer in view together, is by light-signals. On 
the other hand, the question whether our tests for 
synchronism by light-signals are genuine tests (i.e. 
involve synchronism in physical time) depends on 
whether the velocity of light relative to the system 
containing the time-measurers is constant in time 
and the same in all directions. And this last point 
cannot be determined until the time-measurers in 
two places have been synchronized ; for it is 
obvious that to measure a velocity we nood to 
know the time in two places. Wo see, then, that 
the possibility of synchronizing time-measurers 
and the uniformity of the velocity of light stand 
and fall together, and that neither can be proved 
independently of the other. If we allow that the 
velocity of light relative to the system is constant 
and uniform in all directions, our tests for synchron- 
ism and uniformity in our time-measurers are valid : 
if wo allow that the criteria ensure physical 
synchronism, the physical velocity of light (as 
distinct from its numerical measure on our con- 
vention) will be constant and uniform. But 
neither question is or ever will be capable of in- 
dependent settlement; and therefore we simply 
have to make a convention that the meaning to 
be attached to synchronism in different places is 
agreement with the tests based on light-signals, 
and another convention that distances shall be so 
measured that the measure of the velocity of light 
relative to the system is independent of time and 
of direction. 

Suppose now that the people on a system 8 
determine their spatio-temporal co-ordinates in 
this way, and that the people on another system 
S 1 , moving with uniform translational velocity 
relative to S, determine their spatio-temporal co- 
ordinates similarly. Let them arrange, as they 
can do, that the time-measurers at the origin of 
each go at the same rate; and further let them 
arrange their unitB so that the velocity of light as 
measured by each from experiments with sources 
and mirrors fixed in their own system shall have 
the same numerical measure. Then ( a ) it can be 
proved that eAch will find the same numerical 
measure for the velocity of light, even though the 
sources and minors be in uniform motion relative 
> A Theory if Time and Space, 
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to the two systems. (6) It is possible to find 
equations connecting the spatio-temporal co- 
ordinates whioh the people on S give to any 
momentary event which they observe with those 
which the people on S l give to the same event. 
These are the celebrated transformations of the 
Theory of Relativity. They are, os we should 
expect, perfectly reciprocal, since the relative 
motion of S and S 1 is a perfectly mutual phenome- 
non. But (c) they lead to certain rather startling 
results. (1) Lengths along and at right angles to 
the direction of relative motion whioh are Judged 
to be equal by the people on one system will be 
judged to be unequal by those on the other. The 
ratio depends on the relative velocity and on the 
value of the velocity of light which is common to 
the two systems. 1 (2) Events in different places 
which are judged to be contemporary by the people 
on one system will be judged to occur at different 
times by those on the other system, and the 
difference of time will depend on tne distance apart 
parallel to the direction of relative motion. 

Although the observers on the two systems thus 
differ, they cannot criticize each other. Each has 
pursued precisely the same plan in sotting out his 
oo-ordinates and synchronizing his time- measurers. 
And it would be quite futile for one to claim that 
his results are the right ones because his system is 
at rest and the other is in motion. For the 
relative motion is completely reciprocal, and 
neither absolute motion nor any consequence of it 
can be observed. Lastly, it is equally futile for 
one to say that he is at rest * relative to the ether,' 
while the other is in motion ; for we know that no 
experiment whatever has boon able to demonstrate 
motion 'relative to the ether,’ and this motion 
may fairly be dismissed as a fiction. The upshot 
of the matter is that there is nothing to choose 
between their respective judgments, and that all 
the laws of nature can be stated as truly and will 
have precisely the same form, no matter which of 
an infinite number of systems in uniform trans- 
lational motion be taken as the basis for spatio- 
temporal co-ordinates. This result, with the 
mathematical consequences that flow from it, is 
known as the Theory of Relativity. Its philo- 
sophical importance is that it enables us to seo the 
tacit assumptions that are made when we talk of 
events at different places being contemporary ; and 
the fact that measurement of distance is entangled 
with time, since the distance between two objects 
at any time involves a decision as to what is meant 
by the same time in two different places. Though 
it no more completely refutes the possibility of 
absolute space and tune than does any other 
argument (for after all it only deals with our 
numerical measures and leaves it open whether one 
system of time-measurers is physically uniform and 
synchronous and one system of space-measures 
directly represents distances in physical space), 
yet it helps to rcndeT the notions of absolute space 
and time still more spectral and remote from all 
possible experience than before. For it enables us 
to Hee that there are a certain indeterminateness 
and conventionality even in the measurement of 
the distance between physical objects and of the 
lapse between events ; and that therefore what we 
can know is even at a farther remove Mian we had 
thought from the points of absolute space and the 
moments of absolute time. 

The Theory of Relativity sketched above was 
first fully stated by Einstein in his classical paper, 
' tlber das Relativit&tsprinap und die aus demsel- 
ben gezogenen Folgerungen,’ which appeared in 
the Jahrouch dtr Madicbtivitat und Elcktronik 
for 1007. This may be called the restricted Theory 
of Relativity. It may be briefly characterized as 
1 This 1* the famous Tiorentc-FItsgerald contraction. 


consisting of an experimental fact and a philo- 
sophical principle suggested by a great number of 
facts. Tne philosophical principle is that, since 
we can never observe absolute time, space, oi 
motion, even if there be such things, the laws of 
physical phenomena as learned from experiment 
and observation must retain the same form for 
acts of observers in uniform motion relative to 
each other. This persistence of form (or covari- 
ance, as it is technically called) in the differential 
equations that express the Iaws of nature does 
not in general imply that the actual magnitude* 
measured by two observers in uniform relative 
motion will oe the same. 

JB.g., an observer moving with his instruments relative to an 
electrically charged body will detect magnetic as well as elec- 
trical forces, whilst one who Is at rest with his Instruments 
relative to this body will observe only electrical forces. But 
the differential equations connecting the effects noted by one 
observer with each other and with his x, y, t, and t oo-ordinates 
will be precisely the same as those connecting the effects noted 
by the other observer with each other and with hit x, y, s, and 
t co-ordinates. 

This principle by itBelf, however, would be of 
little use, since it aoes not enable us to Bay what 
connexion exists between the co-ordinates of the 
two observers. But, if there be some physical 
magnitude, which is not merely covariant but also 
invariant as between different observers in uni- 
form relative motion, the transformations connect- 
ing the two sots of co ordinates can be found. 
Now the velocity of light in vacuo is found to fulfil 
this condition ; its actual numerical value is found 
to be the same by all observers. The mathematical 
consequences of this fact lead to Einstein’s set of 
equations connecting the x, y, z, t co-ordinates of 
one obsorver with those of another who is moving 
relative to the first. The precise significance of 
Einstein’s principle of the ‘Constancy of Light 
Velocity’ has been indicated above, and shown to 
be connected with the way in which we are forced 
to lay out a system of co-ordinates and to define 
simultaneity between events in different places. 

Einstein’s restricted theory has gained many 
triumphs. It explains at once what is known as 
Fresnel’s dragging • coefficient for light passing 
through matter that moves relative to the observer. 
It also accounts for the change of mass with 
velocity which is observed when small particles 
move with speed comparable to that of light. The 
prinoiple necessitates slight changes in the previ- 
ously accepted form of some of the laws of nature. 
Maxwell’s equations and the equation of continuity 
in hydrodynamics do indeed at once and without 
modification fulfil the condition of covariance. 
But the laws of mechanics, as they stand, are not 
in accord with the principle and need modifications 
which only become practically important in dealing 
with the motion of matter witn velocities com- 
parable to that of light. 

Considerable philosophic importance, in con- 
nexion with the nature of time, attaches to the 
work of Minkowski. 

On the ordinary Newtonian meohanloe the form of the laws 
of nature le unchanged if the three spatial axes bu twisted In 
space about their origin as a rigid body. Now Minkowski 
snowed that the Lorents-Elnstein transformation is equivalent 
to a twist of the same nature performed on a set of /our 
mutually rectangular axes in a four-dimensional space. Three 
of those axes are the ordinary spatial ones, the fourth is the 
time axis multipled by 0 , the velocity of light, and i, the root of 
-1. So far the theory must be regarded as a merely elegant 
mathematical devioe, since the fourth axis Is imaginary in the 
mathematical sense, and the angle of solution la also imaginary. 
But, it we do not assume that the geometry of the four-dlmen- 
sional ‘ space-time’ is Euclidean, a much more important mean- 
ing can be attached to Minkowski's Interpretation of the 
relativity transformations. If we suppose the geometry of 
'space-time' to be hyperbollo (<.«. tne geometry of Lobat- 
chewski), the relativity transformation corresponds to twisting 
a set of four real axes as a rigid body through a real angle about 
the origin. The axee are now z, y, *, and of, and 0 simply 
depends on the different units that we use in measuring time 
and space ; so that really we are dealing with a fonr-dimensionai 
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manifold in which space and time aro homogeneous with each 
other, but whoee geometry is not Euclidean but Lobat- 
chewskian. 

The work of philosophical mathematicians since 
Minkowski's death lias consisted largely in de- 
veloping the notion that the ultimate data in the 
world are events in space-time, t.e. events extended 
both in space and in time. The content of a 
specious present forms an example of such data. 
Space anti time as used in the sciences only emerge 
at the end as elaborate mathematical constructions 
built on the immediately perceptible relations 
lietween extended events. 

The best exposition of this point of view is con- 
tained in A. N. Whitehead’s Principles of Natural 
Knowledge , which begins with a severe criticism 
of the concepts of classical physics and proceeds to 
elaborate the notions of space, time, and matter 
from the crude data of sense and their immediately 
given spatio-temporal relations. It seems hardly 
possible to doubt that this is the right path for 
further research, but it demands a combination of 
philosophical and mathematical abilities of so 
nigh an order that few can bread it successfully. 
Alexander in his Gifford Lectures at Glasgow has 
developed tho notion of space-time with great full- 
ness from the purely philosophic side, but, at the 
time of writing, his lectures nave not appeared in 

t >rint, and it is impossible to give a fair account of 
lis views from the short synopses which are alone 
available. 

It remains to say a few words about tho general- 
ized Theory of Relativity. So far we have only 
considered observers in uniform relative motion 
and have laid down a principle of relativity for 
them. Kinstein has occupied himself in the last 
few years in removing this restriction and thus 
bringing gravitation, which fell outside tho older 
theory, into the scope of the Theory of Relativity. 

A particle is tuu<l to be under t.ha action of no foroe if it move 
uniformly in a Htraight line. Hut the question whether it moves 
in a straight line and whether it moves uniformly is dearly 
relative to our spatial axes and to our measure of time. If, e.g., 
a particle moves uniformly in a straight line relative to the 
rectangular axes x and y % it will not do so relative toaxos which 
rotate about the origin in the xy plana. Accordingly, relative 
to one set of axes it will be mild to be under tho action of no 
foroe, whilst relative to the second set it will be said to be under 
the forces needed to produce the observed accelerations. Now 
the ‘ forces ' introduced by these mere changes of our axes of 
reference are in one respect very much liko the force of gravita- 
tion. They, like it, affect all forms of matter indifferently and 
depend only on the mass, not on the special nature of the 
matter. On the other hand, a genuine gravitational Held cannot 
bo altogether transformed away by a suitable change of axes, 
as a purely geometrical field can he. For any one particle this 
can be done by choosing axes fixed in the particle, but relative 
to these axes tho other particles in tho field will still be 
accelerated. Now it scorns clear that a mere change of axes 
could not make any difference to the form of the laws of nature, 
and thus, if gravitation were capable of being transformed away 
merely by a suitable change of axes, the principle of relativity 
would assort that the presence of a gravitational field makes no 
difference to the form of the laws of nature. For tho reason 
mentioned ahove the principle of relativity cannot be taken in 
this unrestricted sense. It may, however, be taken to assert 
4:hat the fonn of the law of nature is unaltered in a gravitational 
field up to a certain (os yet undetermined) order of differential 
coefficients. 

It is now necessary to see the bearing of these 
results on the constitution of the ' space-time ’ of 
nature. 

It has been proved by Rlemann that tho metrloal geometry 
of any space is completely determined when the 4 linear element,' 
i.«. the interval between any pair of infinitely near points, is 
expressed as a known function of the differentials of the co- 
ordinates. Thus a three-dimensional Euclidean space is com- 
pletely defined by the equation 

di*mdaP+dy*+d& 

for the linear element. Now the metrical properties of four- 
dimensional space-time will be completely determined when difl 
(the interval of any pair of adlaocnt points in it) Is expressed as 
a known function of da*, dy», <fes, tody, dxdt , dxdt, . . . 
etc. In space-time, therefore, the ten ooeffloients of dafl, dy 9 
- . . must be known in order to determine difi. In general 
these coefficients will be functions of 0, y,z,t\ they are denoted 
by the letters gxs, ffw* 9*9* •to- Any transformation of axes 
corresponds to a change In these p’s and therefore to a change 


in the form of the linear element It follows that as regards 
forces introduced simply by ohanges of axis, it is a matter of 
perfect indifferenoe whether we say (a) that the geometry of 
space-time is such and such and that such and such forces are 
acting, or (h) that the geometry of space-time is such as to pro- 
duce tno appearance of these forces. The g s can be regarded 
either (a) as completely determining tho forces on a given 
assumption about the geometry of space-time ; or ( b ) as deter- 
mining the metrical properties of space- time itself. The ex- 
tended Theory of Relativity prefers to Jtaks the second view of 
them and to drop all reference to forces ; on the first view the 
p's aro of the nature of potentials. Now, In theory, any function 
whatever might be chosen for the p’s. But, In fact, all parts of 
nature are subject to gravitation. This means that the choice of 
y’s is not absolutely unrestricted, but that in every permissible 
system of axes for describing nature the p's will be subject to 
a set of differential equations connecting thorn with each other 
and with the £, y, t, and t of that system. These equations 
then express the law of gravitation and at the same time 
express it as a fundamental property of space-time. 

It is extremely difficult to render Einstein's 
theory intelligible without mathematics, and the 
mathematics needed is Homcwh&t formidable. It 
is hoped, however, that the above slight sketch 
may illustrate that extreme entanglement of time 
with space and with matter which undoubtedly 
occurs in our crude sense-data and is now seen to 
persist even in the most reiined speculations of 
mathematical physics. It may perhaps be added 
that Einstein's generalized theory, as distinct from 
the special philosophic interpretations which may 
be put on it, is not a mere idle speculation, but 
has already explained the anomalies in the peri- 
helion of Mercury, and has correctly foretold tho 
amount of deviation in a ray of light due to its 
passing near a heavy body like the sun. 

8. Historically important speculations about 
time.— Our knowledge of time as of space owes more 
to the labours of mathematicians and physicists 
than to those of professed philosophers. The sharp 
distinction between time and what changes, and 
between space and what moves in it and is ex- 
tended, is largely due to the development, first of 
mechanics, and latterly of electrodynamics. 

To the Greeks we owo much less with regard to 
time than with regard to most matters of philo- 
sophic or scientific speculation. This may perhaps 
be ascribed to the late development of dynamics ; 
the Greek approach to the problems of time was 
mainly by way of astronomy. Of course, Zeno’s 
celebrated arguments have an important bearing 
on change and continuity, and, whatever may 
have been the real intention of their author, they 
remained the best discussion on these subjects so 
closely related to timo until the final treatment of 
infinity and continuity by Dedokind and Cantor 
in the latter part of the 19th century. Time plays 
an important part in the Timasus of Plato ; and, 
although his treatment cannot be called satisfac- 
tory, it has the merit of distinguishing time from 
what is in time. 

Plato says that God wished the created world to 
resemble the intelligible one as far as possible. 
Now, it was not possible for it to bo eternal, and 
the nearest analogue to eternity which He could 
provide was to make 1 a moving image of eternity.’ 
This is time, and it is closely connected with tne 
motions of tho heavens ; eternity 1 rests in unity,’ 
but the image ‘ has a motion according to number.’ 
Before the heavens were created, there were no 
days, years, etc. ; but, when God created the 
heavens, He created theso divisions of time also. 
Time was thus created with the heavens, and, if 
one were to bo dissolved, so would the other be. 
But Plato does not appear to identify time with 
the motion of the heavens, though it is difficult to 
see what he supposes it to be in itself. According to 
Plato, past ana future are created species of time 
which we wrongly transfer to the eternal essence ; 
strictly 'was’ and < will be’ are to be asserted 
only of generation in time, for they are motions. 
The analogy of the moving image to the eternal 
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is that the created heavens have been, are, and will 
be in all time. This view has something in common 
with that of Spinoza, who makes things as they 
really are for ratio timeless, but holds that this 
timelessness cannot be grasped by imagination, 
which represents it confusedly as duration through 
endless time. 

Aristotle defines time as 1 the number of motions 
relative to before and after.' Number here appears 
to mean what is numbered. The now is borne 
along with the movable as a point may be regarded 
as moving and making up a line. So in a sense 
thero is only one now, though in another sense 
there are many nows. This is obviously a very 
unsatisfactory metaphor, and there seems no reason 
to think that Aristotle was really clear as to the 
distinction between time and motion. 

The Schoolmen in the main adopted Aristotle's 
views, though with certain modifications. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, in the tract de Inst antibus, dis- 
cusses time and change with some fullness. Ho 
draws a distinction between the time in which 
angels perform their acts and that in which men 
ana matter operate. The time of angels is dis- 
crete, that of men continuous ; the difference arises 
from the fact that continuity is essentially con- 
nected with matter, while angels are separated 
substances. An instant for an angel is the time 
occupied by a single act ; it may thus correspond 
to a long period in our time. This may be com- 
pared with Royce's views about the varying lengths 
of the specious present in various beings. 

In modern philosophy the men who have most 
concerned themselves with time are Leibniz and 
Kant. Leibniz argued strongly for the relative view 
of time in his letters to Clarke, who represented 
Newton and the absolute theory. His arguments 
turn mainly on the identity of indiscernibles and 
the principle of sufficient reason. Leibniz care- 
fully distinguished duration from the relation of 
before and after, and he compared duration to the 
extension of matter. Leibniz’s view is that time 
is a system of possible positions of possible events 
related by before, after, and simultaneous with. 
He holds that all possible worlds must be in time, 
though, of course, the particular temporal rela- 
tions of tho actual world are contingent. To make 
Leibniz’s theory coherent, it would be necessary to 
be much clearer than he is as to the relation 
between the time-series of each monad and the 
time-series of the universe. He attempted to 
explain the relation between successive states of 
the same monad by saying that the earlier ones 
have the quality of being desires for the later ones. 
As an attempt to replace relations by qualities 
this clearly fails, since 'desire for’ anything is 
clearly a disguised relation. And as an attempt 
to define before and after it also fails ; for it is 
olearly a synthetic proposition that desire for X 
precedes X, Then again it seems essential to 
Leibniz's doctrine of the reflexion by one monad of 
the states of another that we should have some 
account of the temporal relations between corre- 
sponding states in different monads. The state of 
a monad at a given moment in its own time-series 
is presumably the reflexion of the contemporary 
states of other monads ; but we are not told what 
is meant by a time-series common to the monads, 
nor is it clear that this would be oonsistent with 
Leibniz’s dislike of relations. 

The absolute theory of time has never had much 
philosophic support ; there can be little doubt that 
Leibniz had the better of Clarke. Perhaps the 
best arguments for absolute time and space are to 
be found in Bertrand Russell's Principles of Mathe- 
matics . They do not seem to the present writer to 
be conclusive, and their author has latterly taken 
a much more relativistic view. 


Locke, Berkeley, and Hume insisted that the 
notion of time comes from the succession of our 
ideas. But they never made it clear how their 
temporal relations are connected with the time 
that is used in physics. Berkeley and Hume in 
particular fail to give any reasonable account of 
the distinction that we certainly make between 
the temporal order of our ideas and the temporal 
order of the objects which we claim to know by 
them. It is a great merit of Kant to have seized 
on the importance of this point in his ‘ analogies 
of experience,' though the distinction will certainly 
not bear the superstructure which he built on it. 
lie attempted to prove that the distinction involves 
the permanence of substance (which he seems to 
identify with the chemical law of the conservation 
of moss) and the law of causation among experi- 
enced objects. But his arguments are entirely 
inconclusive even to prove that, in order to make 
the distinction, we must believe in those principles ; 
much less to prove, what the transcendental method 
always tends to confuse with this, that the prin- 
ciples are true. 

Time plays perhaps more, and more important, 
parts in Kant’s philosophy than in any other. 

(1) In the /Eathetia he tries to prove that it is a form of 
Intuition, the form appropriate to the internal sense. This 
seems to mean that, JuBt as we can only perceive physical 
objects as being in space, though there is no reason to think 
that things- iii- themselves are spatial, no we can only perceive 
ourselves and our mental states in introspection as being in 
time, though there is no reason to think that we reAlly are in 
time. This certainly scuiiim to raise the special dltliculty that, 
unless we know ourselves as we are and not merely as we 
appear, we cannot know what our forms of Intuition are, but 
only what they appear to he, whilst Kant's argument certainly 
assumes that we know what they are. (2) In the Dialectic, as 
we have seen, Kant has an antinomy about time. This 
apparently would, if valid, overthrow not merely absolute 
time but also the temporal character of events anil the tem- 
poral relations between them. We have already seen how grave 
are the difficulties In tho way of any suoh conclusion, ana how 
entirely powerless Kant's arguments are to prove it. (3) In 
the Analytic time plays an important part in the difficult 
doctrine of the schematism of the categories. The position 
seems to be that the categories as pure conceptions of the 
understanding cannot be applied Immediately to the manifold 
given in sense, even after that has been synthesised by imagina- 
tion. They have to be mediated through time ; thus the cate- 
gory of ground and consequent, which is purely logical, can be 
applied to the world of sensible experience only after it has 
been schematized Into the temporal form of cause and effect. 
The whole argument here Is confused and weak to a remarkable 
degree ; tho principle appears to be that the manifold of sense is 
provided with temporal characteristics by intuition ; that these 
remain and are elaborated by the syntheses of imagination ; 
and that then the categories can be applied if they be first 
schematized so that they and the synthesized manifold share 
the temporal characteristic in oomrnon. (4) Kant’s orttioal 
solution of his own antinomy is that the infinity Involved in 
time is not an actual infinite, aa it would have to be if time 
applied to things-in-themselves, but is only the power that we 
have of always synthesizing farther than we have yet gone in 
constructing a temporal series. To this Lotze makes the very 
pertinent criticism that it surely depends on the nature of 
things-in-themselves whether we shall be indefinitely supplied 
with material to synthesize. 

The modem development of our knowledge 
about time is due mainly to two sets of people : (1) 
philosophical mathematicians, like Deaekmd and’ 
Cantor, who have given a satisfactory analysis of 
infinity and continuity, and thus finally refuted 
all antinomies based on these ; (2) mathematical 
physicists who have been led by their studies in 
the optics of moving systems to elaborate the 
Theory of Relativity. The pioneer in this work 
is Loren tz ; the theory itself was first formulated by 
Einstein ; and the mathematical and philosophical 
consequences have been drawn ana elaborated 
by Einstein, Minkowski, Robb, Whitehead, and 
others. 

It is also necessary to mention among recent 
philosophers Bergson, in whose works time, nomin- 
ally at any rate, plays an important part. Bergson 
holds that the attempt to treat time as similar to 
space is a perverse one philosophically ; it may 
work very well in dealing with dead matter, but it 
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BhowB its falsity in biology, psychology, and philo- 
sophy. He also falls foul of the mathematical 
theory of the continuum as applied to time ; he 
admits that it is internally consistent, but denies 
that it describes what anybody really means by 
change and motion. Bergson’s arguments seem to 
rest partly on a comparison between change as 
a sense-datum [e.g. t the peculiar characteristic of 
what we see when we look at the second hand of a 
watch as distinct from the hour hand) and physical 
change, and partly on the erroneous view that a 
whole of related states cannot be a change unless 
each of its terms be a change. Again, in some of 
his remarks about memory he seems to suppose 
that, because a memory-act is a later awareness 
of an earlier event, the earlier event and the later 
awareness must somehow be contemporary. 
Finally, he seems to think that tho ordinary view 
of time is refuted by the facts, of which he is 
strongly convinced, that no two total states of 
mind at different times can be exactly alike, that 
there are not, strictly speaking, distinct elements 
which can recur as parts of diilerent mental states, 
and that no amount of knowledge about earlier 
states will enable us to foretell later ones com- 
pletely. But Bergson's most characteristic doc- 
trines belong to the subject of change rather than 
to that of time. 
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C. D. Broad. 

TINNEH.— See DiNAs. 

TIPITAKA.— See Literature (Buddhist), vol. 
viii. p. 85 b . 

TIRUPATI. — Tirupati, vulg. Tripetty (Tel. 
Tirupati, tiru, Skr. 4ri, ‘ venerable,' part, ’lord'), 
a town in Cliittoor District, Madras (lat. 13° 38' 
N., long. 79° 24' E.), is a famous place of pilgrim- 
age, situated on the Tirumalai or sacred hill, 
usually known to Europeans as Upper Tirupati, in 
contrast to the lower town at its base. The whole 
area is considered sacred, and up to 1870 had never 
been visited by Europeans. Mark Wilks states 
that he was on duty for eighteen months in the 
neighbourhood, and, though ne frequently climbed 
the adjoining hills, he could never catch even a 
distant view of the pagoda. 1 The belief that much 
crime was committed without detection in the holy 
town led to the issue of an order by Government 
that it should be thrown open to the District 
officials. This at first produced considerable local 
opposition ; but European visits now cause little 
sensation. The sanctity of this hill-range rests on 
the legend that it forms part of the sacred moun- 
tain Meru. The range has seven principal peaks, 
each of which is sacred and has a name and legend 
of its own. One of the peaks, known as Sesh&- 
ohalam, * serpent hill,’ takes its name from the 
belief that it was tom from Meru by Adi Seslm, 
the primordial snake, who contended in a trial of 

i Hist. Sketches of Ike 8outh of India*, Madras, 1889, 1 846 n. 


strength with the wind-god, Vftyu. Vftyu raised 
so great a tempest that the peak was blown away 
and fell to earth in itR present position. Near this 
peak the great temple stands. Little can be seen 
of it, and no European has been allowed to enter 
it. It is a building of little architectural beauty 
or importance, but the cultus of the deity is 
interesting as An example of the amalgamation of 
local non-Aryan beliefs with orthodox worship. 
Within a small chamber lighted by lamps is the 
idol, a stone image of Vi^nu, seven feet in height. 
It represents the god as Chaturbhuja, 1 four-armed, 1 
one of the right hands holding the discus ( chakra), 
one of the left the conch-shell (sankha), the second 
right hand pointing to the eArth to draw attention 
to the miraculous origin of the holy hill, while the 
remaining left hand grasps a lotus. The deity 
possesses 1008 titles, the most coj union of which 
arc Srinivasa, ‘dwelling with Sri or Lak^in!,' 
goddess of prosperity, and VenkaUichalu|>ati, the 
title of the sacred hill, which has been adopted into 
Sanskrit from the Tamil ven, * white,' kadarn , 
‘hill slope,' thus showing that the deity was 
adopted into Brahmanism from a Dravidian cult. 
By visitors from tho Doccan and N. India he is 
generally known as Balftji, which, according to 
Monier- Williams, 1 is the name of a human incarna- 
tion of Viyrtu or K^na of whom little i8 known, 
save that he was remarkable for many extra- 
ordinary qualities, and that he lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sacred hill. Hence visitors to the 
shrine generally invoke him by the title of Govinda, 
‘cow-keoper,' one of the names of K^na. It is 
remarkable, however, that, according to common 
belief, the image worshipped was originally one of 
Siva. The transformation of the Saiva cult to that 
of Vi?nu is traditionally ascribed to the reformer 
Kamanujftch&iya (born c, a.d. 1017). It is said 
that he procured a conch-shell and discus of cold, 
which he placed before the image and closoa tho 
temple doors. When the shrine was opened next 
day, it was found that these emblems of Vi$mi 
were grasped in the hands of the image, and there- 
fore it was really Vignu. The tangled hair (jata), 
the cobras carved upon the body, and various other 
peculiarities indicate that it was intended to re- 
present Siva, and the priests, who are Dlkshita 
lirahmans, admit that they belong to the Saiva 
sect. The god is provided with a consort, PadmA- 
vatl, said to be the incarnation of a mortal woman, 
and the offerings arc believed to have been origin- 
ally collected to provide for the marriage of the 
pair. In an ante- room there is a brass vessel with 
a bag hanging in it, into which money and jewels 
are placed. On the other side are two gongs, one 
of which, when struck, utters the name Govinda, 
the other N Arfiyana— both titles of the god. Many 
pious persons observe the custom of collecting in 
their homes monthly contributions which are placed 
in a money-box and finally ottered at the shrine. 1 
The anthropomorphism of the cult is shown in the 
belief that the deity annually announces to certain 
persons that he needs shoos, which they make and 
present. 1 Various rites indicate the non-Aryan 
character of the worship. Thus a feast called 
Gang&j&tra , 1 Ganges festival,’ is held in the early 
spring, when a figure is made of clay or straw, 
before which animals are sacrificed— a custom 
quite opposed to true Vaipnava beliefs. Even 
Br&hmans, who will not attend personally, send 
victims. When the sacrifices are over, the image 
is burned, and much rude merriment follows. 
Some votaries carry on their heads a structure 
made of bamboo, resembling a car, adorned with 
coloured paper, and supported by iron nails that 

l Brdhrnanism and Hinduism 4, London, 1891, p. 267 f. 

* E. Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in S. India , Madras, 1906, 

p. 862. 

* Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Iv. 810 f. 
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often pierce the flesh of the bearer, who submits 
cheerfully to the torture. At the OangammA 
festival held at the temple ‘ language truly filthy 
and obscene' is used to tne goddess herself. 1 * * 4 * * The 
explanation of this custom is obscure. 

'Abusive language la believed in certain circumstances to 
bring good luck to the person against whom it is directed/* 

On this theory the obscenity may possibly be 
regarded as a form of mimetic magic intended to 
repel the powers of evil from the deity, and thus 
advance her powers of promoting fertility.* 

Again, on the road leading up to the temple ' small stones 
heaped up in the form of a hearth, and knots tied in the leaves 
of the young date palms may be seen. These are the work of 
virgins who accompany the parties of pilgrims. The knots are 
tied in order to ensure the tying of the tdii string on their necks 
[at marriage], and the heaping up of stones is done with a view 
to onsuring the birth of children to them. If the girls revisit 
the hill after marriage and the birth of children, they untie the 
knot on a leaf, and disarrange one of the hearths. Men cause 
their namos to be out on rooks by the wayside, or on the stones 
with which the path leading to the temple is paved, in the 
belief that good luck will result if their name is trodden on/ * 

The hope of recovery from sickness and the 
deaire for male offspring are the chief causes of 
vows being made to the god. The vow need not 
be performed immediately on receipt of the bless- 
ing. Death merely transfers the obligation to the 
heir, and it is said that the god is never defrauded. 
A common offering by women is the hair of thoir 
heads, which is shorn off by barbers, more than 
half the women who visit the temple returning with 
their heads clean shaven. J. A. Dubois 1 describes 
a custom of binding the idol in chains of silver, 
apparently with the object of preventing him from 
leaving tne temple. The same writer* speaks of 
the custom of womon who desire children passing 
a night in the temple. He also alleges that at the 
festival, when the image is taken in procession, 
the BrAhmans select the most beautiful women as 
wives of the god; they are branded with a hot 
iron, and, after serving for some years, are dis- 
missed with a certificate of good conduct which 
ensures that, as they wander through the country, 
their wants will be abundantly supplied. 7 By 
other accounts, when such a woman becomes too 
old to please the deity, the priests make a mark 
on her breast, the emblem of the god, and give her 
a patent certifying that she acted for a certain 
number of years an one of his wives, that he is 
now tired of her and recommends her to the 
charity of tho public. H. A. Stuart, however, 
denies that any dancing-girls attend the god ; but 
he admits that the state of morality among priests 
and pilgrims has deteriorated, even celibate 
Bair&gis and priests taking their paramours with 
them up the sacred hill. In the Deccan it is very 
common for a woman to make a vow that, if she 
is relieved from sickness or other trouble, she will 
shave her head to the god at Tinipati. After 
being shaved, she walks thrice round the temple, 
worships the image, pays a fee to have lighted 
camphor waved round the idol, receives a pinch of 
the sugar offered to the god, distributes food to 
the poor and to the monkeys which swarm round 
the temple, offers charity, and returns home. 8 
The tonsure of children is also performed at the 
temple. 9 

Litbraturx.-— This art. is mainly bawd on an excellent 
account of the place by A. F. Cox, Manual of the N. Arcot 


i Madrat Government Museum Bulletin , Madras, 1001, 111. 
207 f. 

* J. O. Fraser, Pausaniat , London, 1808, 11. 492. 

8 0JP, pt. 1., The Magic Art, London, 1011, 11. 100. 

4 Thurston, Ethnographic Motes, p. 861. 

* Hindu Manners , Custom , and Ceremonies*, tr. H. K. 
Beauchamp, Oxford, 1006, p. 601. 

* P. 603 f. 

7 P. 601 f. ; of. Thurston, Castes and Tribes , 11. 117 ; N. 
Manned, Storia do Manor , Eng. tr., London, 1007-08, 111. 149 f. 

* BG xxii. [1884] 64. 

* J. R Padfleld, The Hindu at Home, Madras. ISM, p. 07 f. 


Dittriet, Madras, 1881, p. 146 If., supplemented by later informa- 
tion supplied by Its writer. In addition to the authorities 
quoted, see J. B. Tavernier, Travels in India, tr. from ed. of 
1676 and ed. V. Ball, London, 1880, II. 243. For various refer- 
ences to the worship of the god among the people of 8. India 
see also £. Thurston. Castes and Tribes qf S. India, Madras, 
1000, 1. 106, 836, 880, II. 48 f., 112 If., ill. 42, 461, iv. 810, 826 f. 

w. Crooks. 

TITANS.— The Titans, like the Giants (q.v.), 
are potencies belonging to an early pre-Olympian 
stage of Greek mythology. The two tena to be 
confused by late authors, but in origin they are 
distinct. The Titans are distinguished from Giants 
by the following well-marked characteristics: (1) 
they are gods [$eol) t and as such immortal, whereas 
tho Giants are mortal ; Turret Oeot, 1 Titans, gods,’ 
is a fixed formulary in Hesiod’s Theogony ; (2) they 
are sky- potencies (Ovpavlwei ) 1 os contrasted with 
the Giants, who are earth-born {ygyeveh) ; Titans 
and Giants alike are to Hesiod the offspring of 
Earth and Heaven, bat the Titans tend skywards, 
the Giants with their snake-tails earthwards. To 
Shakespeare Titan is the sun. 

* And Titan, tirfcd In the mid-day heat, 

With burning eye did hotly overlook them/* 

To Pansanias* Titan, according to tho local legend 
of Titane, is ' brother to the sun,' and Pansanias 
himself held that Titan ‘was great at marking 
seasons of the year.' Empedocles holds a less 
specialized and perhaps juster view ; he places side 
by Bide 

* Gaia and billowy ocean and air with its moisture. 

And Aither , the Titan , embracing the All in a circle.' • 

The Titan Phaothon is the sun and sun's chario- 


teer ; the Titanoss Phoebe is the moon ; the 
Titans Atlas and Prometheus are the sky-pillars 
supporting Ouranos. The Titans are an integral 
part of that primeval cosmogony of earth and sky, 
ousted in Greece by the anthropomorphic Olym- 
pians, but remembered as part of their Indo- 
European heritage by the Northern Muses who 
came to Helicon and taught their lore to Hesiod. 
The etymology of Gigas, 1 giant,' is uncertain ; 


that of Titan is happily secure, and it throws a 
flood of light on the function of those sky-potencies 
of older date And explains in a flash the two Titan 
myths— (a) the Titanomachia, (A) the rending of 
Zagreus, which, but for this etymology, must have 
remained obscure. Three glosses of Hesychins 
make it certain that Titan means simply ‘ king.’ 
They are as follows : nrijraf fiacriXltiet (the word 
glossed is from a lost play of ASschylus) ; (for 
Tvrijriiy ij paaiXtooa, and r/ra£* ( vrifios . 4 Svpdtrnjt. 

6 Si jSaotXeSs. Titan is king, 1 honoured one,’ bat 
—ana here is the interesting point, or rather series 
of vitally interconnected points— he is tho king of 
the old order, the king-god or divine king, and as 
such he is a sky-potency, for one main function of 
the old king-goa was to order the goings of the 
heavenly bodies and generally to control the 
weather. Here we have that odd blending of 
physical phenomena with human and social poten- 
cies which lies at the back of most gods and 
certainly of Zeus himself. 

The Titanomachia is at onoe clear. For on the 
physical point of view it is, as described in Hesiod,* 
just a half-humanized thunder-storm, Zeus, the 
new sky- and thunder-god, fighting tho old sky- 
potencies ; from the theological point of view it is 
the new anthropomorphism against the old religion 
of the king-goa or medicine-man who oontrols 
the weather. The Olympian religion naturally 
regarded these old Titan kings as criminals, rebels 
against high heaven, condemned to Tartarns for 
their sin of 60/wi ; they are the counterpart of the 
arch-Titan Prometheus. 

> IL v. 808. * Venus and Adonis , 177. * n. xi. 6. 

4 H. Diels, Die Fragments der Vorsokratiker, Berlin, 1008, 
p. 88 

* Theog. 606 IT. 
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The second Titan myth, the rending of Zagreus, is 
less transparent, but in the light of tne Titan kings 
even more illnminating, for we catch the king in 
his earliest stage of all, when he was tribal elder or 
medicine-man, not yet fully developed into king- 
ship. The Titans, according to a version of the 
story as early as Onomakntos, 1 lure away the 
infant Zagreus, dismember, and (in some versions) 
cook and eat him. The story is an initiation myth 
based on the familiar initiation ritual of the mock 
death and resurrection of the initiate. The initia- 
tors are the elders or dynasts of the tribe, the 
embryo-kings.* The Titans as old-world kings are 
well m plaoe ; as a form of giant they are absurd. 
The name Zagreus takes us to Crete, and in Crete 
we find the Titans in a connexion that again points 
to initiation mysteries. The Cretans, according to 
Diodorus,* said that in the time of the Kouretes 
those who were called Titans ruled over the region 
of Cnossos, where were shown the foundations of 
the house of Rhea and a sacred cypress-grove of 
hoary antiquity. These Titans again must have 
been the old king-medicine-mon, contemporary 
with the Kouretes and, like them, initiators into 
the * men’s house’ of the Mother Rhea. 4 On a red- 
figured hydria in the British Museum* Zagreus 
is depicted as actually devoured by the Titans, 
and tliese Titans wear the characteristic dress of 
Thracian chieftains. We may safely infer that the 
Titan myth of the rending of Zagreus was known 
from Thrace to Crete, and we may suggest that it 
arose in that early stratum of ( satem ’-speaking 
population known to the later Greeks as * Pel- 
asgian ' — a stratum specially addicted to the 
mystery-cults of the son of Semele. 

Litbraturk.— M. Mayer, Die Gigantm and Titanen , Berlin, 
1887. For the Titans as Ouraniones, T. E. Harrison, Themis, 
Cambridge, 1912, pp. 453-4b0. The right etymology of Titan 
from the root ft, r honour,' was flr«t seen bv L. Preller, G'r. 
Mythologies. Leipzig, 1894, p. 44. Its meaning as ' king ' was 
made clear by F. Solmsen, in Indogermanische Forsehungen, 
xxx. [1912] 86. The full significance of the ‘ king ' meaning in 
relation to the mystery-rito of the omophagia , as practised in 
Crete and by Thracian chieftains, was established by A. B. 
Cook, Zeus , Cambridge, 1914, i. 666 ft., in relation to his repub- 
llcation of the British Museum vase in pi. xxxvi. The previous 
literature of the subject will bo found in Cook’s notes. On 
p. 066, note 2, ho rightly points out that the present writer's 
former derivation (Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Jleliaxon *, Cambridge, 1908, p. 493, and Themis, p. 16) of the 
word ‘ Titan ' from TtT&voc, * white-clay man, 1 is erroneous. As 
initiators the Titans probably were daubed with white clay, but 
the name is not derived from the disguise. 

J. £. Harrison. 

TITHES.— -I, Origin and purpose.— Tithes aro 
connected, on the one hand, religiously, with 
offerings of firstfruits [q.v.)\ on the other hand, 
politically, with tribute and taxation. While 
taxation often took the form of a tenth, the 
amount might vary, less or more, though the 
name * tenth* (< decima , bexAry) was retained. 
Voluntary offerings to a deity soon became 
ouatomary, and even necessary, especially where 
kings began to impose taxation and tribute, and 
where a god was now thought to be a divine 
monarch. To keep up his sanctuary was as much 
an obligation as to keep up the royal person and 
court. An parly example snows this. The people 
of Tyre paid tithes to Melcarth as king of the 
city, and the Carthaginians similarly sent their 
tithes to Tyre.* W. K. Smith 7 shows that in this 
case the tithe was as much political as religious. 
The voluntary offering necessarily became tribute 
also, as the ritual of a sanctuary became more 
elaborate, the sanctuary itself more splendid, 
and the attendant priests more numerous. Why 
a tithe or tenth should have been fixed on bo 

1 Pans. viii. xxxvll. 8. 

* See art. Kouritb* ajto Korybaxtm. 

*v.e a 

* See artfc. Mouxtaik-Mothku and Kourktib and Korybahtks. 

* E. 246. « Died. Hie. vx. 14. 

7 Religion of the Semites*, p. 840. 


generally is not dear, bat probably it is connected 
with pnmitive views about numbers, or with 
methods of counting— by fingers and toes. 1 

In Babylon, whether the tithe was native or 
borrowed, its use is found in the time of Nebuchad- 
rezzar H. Earlier evidenoe is so far lacking, 
and there is no trace of it in the Assyrian period. 
It was a due paid to the temple of a god from the 
land, and was paid by all, including the king, 
who assigned to temples founded by him an 
annual amount from cultivated lands and from 
the treasury. Numerous tablets concern tithes, 
and show that the people were taxed for support 
of the temple. Tithe was of the nature of a fixed 
charge on the land and even became negotiable. 
Such tablets may be regarded as of the nature of 
a receipt for payment of tithe, which was generally 
paid in kind — corn, oil, sesame, dates, flour, oxen, 
sheep, and asses— though this might be commuted 
for a money payment. One man sometimes paid 
it collectively for a group of men, and possibly 
this signifies a systematic collection of tithe in 
one district by an authorized person.* At the 
same time Babylonian kings had a tithe of all 
imports, as had also Persian satraps.* In S. Arabia 
tithes were used for the erection of sacred monu- 
ments. 4 Cyrus, on the advice of Croesus, caused 
his soldiers to devote a tenth of their booty to 
Zeus.* The tithe as a tax on land was well known 
in Greece and Rome, and the payment of a tithe 
to temples on special occasions was not uncommon. 
Pausanias gives many instances of this— e.g, % a 
tenth of war-booty being set aside to make an 
imago or a vessel for a temple. 

In Egypt there was apparently greater freedom. 
Temples were usually provided with lands for 
their upkeep, but the gods expected to receive a 
share of the produce of fields, vineyards, orchards, 
and fish-ponds. The kings in time of war dedicated 
a tenth of their booty to tho temples, as well os 
of tribute levied on vassal states and of prisoners 
who were made slaves of the conqueror.® 

Zoroastrian literature refers to the fourth rank 
of men— traders, artizans, market dealers, etc.— 
who should pay a tithe to the high priests and to 
tho king. 7 Chinese sacred literature mentions a 
tenth of tho produce of 1 the fields’ being annually 
levied ; whether as a religious tribute or not is 
not clear.* 

The Coi\fueian Analects • tell how 'the Duke Gae enquired 
of Yew JO. saying, " The year Is one of scarcity, and the returns 
for expenditure are not sufficient. What Is to \w done T He 
desired to take two tenths, instead of the usual statutory single 
tithe, from the allotradnte cultivated in common, against which 
Yew JO protested. 


2. Tithe in the Old Testament. — Among the 
Hebrews the relation of tithes to firstfruits 11 is 
complicated, and opinions differ os to whether 
thoy were distinct or not. Firstfruits would 
naturally vary in quantity. Tithe expresses more 
or less a fixed proportion. Perhaps the tithe re- 
presents firstfruits made systematic, or different 
names may have been favoured at different times 
and in different localities. The tithe is called ‘ an 
heave offering’ in Nu 18 34 , but the two are appar- 
ently separate in Dt 12* ffa . In the later legislation 
firstfruits and tithes appear to be distinguished. 

The tithe, which is not mentioned in tho Book 
of the Covenant, appears first in the Northern 
l See art. Nun Bias (Introductory). 

*0. H. W, John*, Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts , 
and Letters, pp. xi, 206 f. ; M. Joatrow, The Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria , Boston, U.S.A., 1898. p. 668; G. 
Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, tr. M. L. MoClure, London, 


1804, p. 678. 

* Aristotle, (Scon. 18466, 13626. 

* Herod. I. 89. • Maspero, p. 

1 Rivdyats (SDK xxxvll. [1892] 426 ; of p. 448). 


4 W. R. Smith, p. 247. 
126. 


• Shi Ring . vL 7 (SOX ill.* [1899] 870 f.> 

• 8k. xii.ch. ix. fif 1-4. 


20 J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, L 110. 

21 See art. Fi&stpruitm (Hebrew). 
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Kingdom in the time of Jeroboam II. as the 
material given for a feast at the sanctuary (Am 0 11 ; 
cf. 4 4 ), though the feast was one for tne rich at 
the expense of the poor. Here it appears as a 
fixed tribute. In On 28* (E) Jacob promises a 
tenth of all to God— perhaps a reflexion of later 
custom, though not necessarily so— and Melchizedec 
receives a tenth of all (14“). In 1 S 8 “* 17 tithe is 
paid to the king, and perhaps he devoted this to 
the upkeep of some sanctuaries. The tithe in the 
Deuteronomie Code is not a forced tribute. The 
tithe of corn, wine, and oil, with the heave offer- 
ing, free-will offering, and firstlings of herd and 
flock, are to be brought to the sanctuary and 
eaten there as a feast with servants and Levite 
(Dt 12* f * 17, ‘). Here the connexion with firstlings 
suggests that the tithe was the firstfruits of pro- 
duce, or perhaps included these. This was a 
private feast at the sanctuary, and may have 
been a reform due to the fact tiiat the ruling 
classes, as in Am 5 11 , secured the best for them- 
selves. It was not a direct due for the priesthood 
or for public religious services. If, however, the 
distance to the central sanctuary was too great 
for the offering to be taken there, it might be 
oommuted for money, and this would furnish the 
material for the feast at the sanctuary as before 
(Dt 14* Mr, )« Every third year the tithe was to be 
laid aside to furnish a feast or feasts at home for 
the Levite, stranger, fatherless, and widow (14* 
26 1M -). 

Does the tithe here referred to form the 
equivalent of the firstfruits, the ritual of which, 
as perhaps forming part of the tithe, is detailed 
in Dt 26 lf * ? Probably they are ultimately the 
same, including an offering of part as firstfruits, 
and a feast for Levite and stranger, jnst as in 
18 4 firstfruits are to be given to the priests. If 
so, the words in 26 11 , ‘Thou shalt rejoice in all 
the good which the Lord thy God hath given unto 
thee, and unto thine house, thou, and tne Levite, 
and the stranger,’ would refer to the feast and be 
equivalent to the feast on tithe of 14 w, - l while the 
earlier part of ch. 26 would refer to the offering 
of part as a firstfruits offering. 1 

Is the third year’s tithe additional to the tithe 
given each year, or is it a special form of treating 
tithe in the third year? Here again opinions 
differ, but most regard it as a diverting of the 
usual tithe for the benefit of the local priesthood, 
who would be deprived of the tithes through the 
new custom of feasting at the central sanctuary. 
Others regard it as a second tithe, and thiB is 
supported by the LXX, which reads for 1 the year 
of tithing* * the second tithe,' rd dcfrrepov briblKwror. 
But two tithes in every third year would mean 
a large amount, and it is unlikely that such 
demands would be made, or, if made, carried out. 

In the Priestly Code tithe assumes the fonn of 
a fixed due. A tithe of the produce of the land, 
of fruit, and of the herd ana flocks (%.$. of their 
yearly increase) is * holy unto the Lord. 1 If com- 
muted for money, one-fifth part of the value is 
to be added (Lv 27* ,# ). This is probably the tithe 
of produce referred to in Nu 18 W S which was to 
be given to the Levites, they in turn giving a 
tenth of it to the storehouse for the support of 
the priests (cf. Neh 10 s71 -)* who received now also 
firstfruits of oorn, oil, and wine (Nu 18 u ). The 
tithe of cattle and sheep in Lv 27*, which is to 
be 'holy unto the Lord,’ may represent the 
firstlings used at the Deuteronomie tithe-feast, 
but olauned later by the priests (Nu l8 1Mr -) as apart 
from the Levites, bnt it is not referred to in 
101 S. R. Driver, Dtuttronomy (ICC), Edinburgh, 1896, 
in loo. The passage in Dt 18 4 seotgning firstfruits of com. wine, 
end oil, end of wool to the Levites is out of harmony with the 
other Deuteronomio legislation, If firstfruits and tithe were one 
and the same. 


Neh 10 17 , where the tithe is described (of. I2 44 
13 s * “), and may be a later addition. It is. how- 
ever, mentioned as paid to the priests in To l 9 , 
by Philo, 1 and in the Book of Jubilees (32 u ). 
Rabbinic authorities regard it as furnishing, 
along with a second tithe of produce (Lv 27*)— 
additional, therefore, to the tithe of produce in 
Nu 18 n — a feast for the titlier and guests at 
Jerusalem, as ordained in Dt 14* f * The purpose 
of the Priestly Code was probably to abrogate 
the law of the tithe in Deuteronomy, bnt later 
harmonizers did not take this view and spoke of 
two tithes, and even three, the third-year tithe 
of Deuteronomy being regarded as an additional 
one. 1 The law of P is reflected in Hesekiah’s 
legislation, which ordered that firstfruits and 
tithes of produce, sheep, and oxen should be 
brought for the priests and Levites (2 Ch 31 4 ); 
hence, if the tithe of animals is in addition to the 
original law of Lv 27* f *, it may have come into 
force after Neheraiah’s time. 

In Neh lO 94 ® firstfruits and firstlings and first- 
fruits of dough were for the priests, and titheB of 
produce for the Levites— the latter collected by 
the Levites under the supervision of a priest, and 
a tithe of the tithe being given to the priests 
(cf. 12 44 ). The tithe, however, was not always 
paid to the Levites, as Nehetniah discovered, 
and they had to cultivate their own land. At 
Nehemiah’s remonstrance it was paid (13 10ft ). At 
a later time the priests themselves collected the 
tithe,* and the suDsequent history of the Levites 
in connexion with it is obscure, while they no 
longer shared in the tithe, either from the time of 
Ezra 4 or from that of John Hyrcanus. 

The Pharisees, os well as tne regulations of the 
Talmud, considered minutely the things to be 
tithed (Lk 11*), the former even paying tithes of 
garden herbs— mint, anise, cumin. 

Under the Rabbinic system of tlirco tithes 
referred to above, the first was collected yearly; 
the second was due in the first, second, fourth, 
and fifth years ; the third in the third and sixth 
years. Two were thus taken every year, except 
in the seventh year, when the land lay fallow. 
The poor’s tithe suggested tithing of earnings, 
all of which was given to them. Extravagant 
claims were made for the virtue of tithe; e.g. t 
through it Israelites escape the twelve months’ 
punishment in hell which is the lot of the wicked. 8 

In Kxeklel’s proposed legislation, which marks the transition 
to P, the first of all the firstfruits of everything is reserved for 
the support of the priests. There is besides a tax paid to the 
prinoe tor the support of ritual and feasts out of wheat, oil, and 
flocks (44** 45 ] M ; cf. 20*°). No mention is made of tithee, nor 
are the payments to be made to the priests as in P. 

3. Early and mediaeval Church usage.— In the 
Christian Church the need of supporting the 
clergy, who were early withdrawn from secular 
business, was recognized, but the system of tithe 
was not generally resorted to for several centuries. 
Once it did become general, tithe wab regarded, 
on the analogy of its use in the Jewish Church, 
as de jure dimno , and supported by such passages 
as Mt 10 10 , Lk 10 7 , 1 Co ir 7 *— an argument which 
Selden was the first to show groundless, in 
his work on the subjeot. Until the 4th cent, 
little is heard of it, and some writers regard the 
matter from a totally different point of view from 
that which was later adopted. Iremeus, referring 
to tithes in the Jewish system, says characteristic 
ally that Christians, as ‘ those wno have received 
liberty, set aside all their possessions for the Lord’s 
purposes, bestowing joyfully and freely not the 
less valuable portions of their property/ 9 Origen 

i Philo, dt PrcBinxii Saeerd. 9 2, dt Carit., 1 10. 

* Jos. Ant, iv. iv. 8 f., viii. 22 ; of. tx. xiil. 8 ; To l 7 . 

• Jos. Ant. XX. vill. 8, lx. 2, Tito, 12, 16. 

« So the Talmud, r<bhAmUh t B6; alibi. 131 ; K'thubKdtk, 26. 

8 JS xil. 1616. • Adv. Acer. nr. xviil. 2. 
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regards tithes as something to be far exceeded in 
Christian giving, 1 and Epiphanius Bays that tithe 
is no more (finding than circumcision.” Augustine 
regards the tithe as something due by Christians 
to God, though he and others are prompted also 
by the finer ideal of freedom in all Christian 
giving. It was inevitable, however, that, as the 
Church spread far and wide, circumstances should 
make it necessary to fall back upon rule, based 
upon legal provision, and the ola standard of a 
tenth was set up, and the Christian priest was 
compared in this matter to the Jewish priest and 
Levite. Ambrose and many other Fathers accord- 
ingly maintain that tithes should be given, but 
their views were not generally accepted in the 
Eastern Churchy Even in the West there is 
evidence that 1 this species of ecclesiastical property 
was acquired not only by degrees, but with con- 
siderable opposition.'* The moral duty of paying 
tithe was now generally taught, but, even after 
it was made a matter of law, tithe was paid 
reluctantly and irregularly. In a.d. 585 the 
Council of MAcon ordained its payment, while 
priests were to use it in helping the poor and in 
redeeming captives. He who refused to pay it 
was to be excommunicated. Other councils en- 
joined it, but it was not until the time of 
Charlemagne that it became matter of law. In 
one of his capitularies he ordained it to be paid 
to churches and clergy. Preachers had already 
exhorted strenuously towards its payment as tend- 
ing to Christian perfection, and doubtless it was 
now more generally rendered. At the same time 
it has to be remembered that, apart from ecclesi- 
astical law, under Roman law colonists hod to pay 
a tenth to the State as rent from the aaer publicus . 
This had already in large measure fallen into the 
hands of the Church. While the ecclesiastical 
tithe was usually paid to the bishop, who ap- 
portioned it, Charlemagne’s capitulary regulates 
its division into three parts— for the bishop and 
clergy, for the poor, and for the support of church 
fabrics. In later times tithe was often appropriated 
to particular churches and to monastic foundations. 
Once the payment of tithe became a matter of 
legal due, excommunication or temporal penalties 
were decreed against those who refused to pay it. 
Meanwhile abuses had risen in connexion with 
the appropriation of tithe. Sometimes, instead 
of appropriating it to a church, monastery, or 
diocesan treasury, a proprietor would appropriate 
it to his own uses or even sell it. It naa also 
become common for ecclesiastics to grant tithes to 
laymen as an award for service or in recognition 
of their protection. These were now regarded as 
evils, ana it was set forth as a legal maxim that 
all tithes are of ecclesiastical origin. Where they 
had been appropriated by laymen, they were with- 
held from the Church only by robbery or by feudal 
grant (deeimm infeudatw). No layman could 
(lossess tithes without risking his salvation. Hence 
the Third Lateran Council of 1179 forbade deten- 
tion of tithes by laymen as well as transference 
of them to other laymen. The Council also de- 
clared that any one who violated this decree 
endangered his soul, and would be deprived of 
Christian sepulture. As a result of this, many 
tithes were restored to ecclesiastical use. Towaras 
the 13th cent, tithe was also extended from the 
fruits of the earth, or predial tithes, to all kinds 
of profit and wages. It was divided by the 
canonists into (1) predial — derived from the fruits 
of the ground ; (2) mixed— of things nourished of 
the soil, or those due partly to its productiveness, 
partly to human skill and labour ; (3) personal— 

i In Hum. hom. xl. i Bar. 60. 

* H. Halbun, View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
London, 1866, LL 146. 


from the profits of trade and merchandise. But 

g enerally the second division is included in the 
rst. Ecclesiastical law in the Middle Ages laid 
down precise rules regarding what was tithable 
and wli&t was not, those who were exempt, the 
sale or transference of tithe to laymen (a custom 
which gradually came into use), the superiority 
of tithe to State taxes, and the like. 

4. English law and practice.— In England legis- 
lation on the subject seems to date from the latter 
part of the 8th century. Pope Adrian in A.D. 785 
enjoined payment of tithe on the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. This was confirmed in later ecclesiastical 
councils and synods, sometimes by royal orders. 
The idea that the civil grant of tithe dates from 
an alleged charter of Ethelwulf (A.D. 855) is now 
abandoned ; and in any case it appears to grant 
a tenth of the land, not of produce. 1 In King 
Edgar’s reign failure to pay titne was made legally 
punishable (A.D. 950). Towards this time the 
growth of parish churches was attended by their 
endowment with part of the tithe paid by the 
landowner, who was usually the founder of the 
churoh, to the diocesan or monastic treasury. In 
course of time, and with the extension of the 
parochial system, it became a matter of legal pre- 
sumption that the local tithe was the property of 
the rector. In many places rectories with their 
tithes were the property of monastic establish- 
ments, a vicar being appointed to perform the 
duties of the charge. The Reformation brought 
about great changes, and, where the rectorial 
tithes belonged to monasteries, at their dissolution 
the tithes became the property of the crown. 
They were now frequently granted to lay impro- 
priators, thus being completely dissociated from 
their original purpose. The rectorial tithe was 
the 1 greater 1 tithe, and such tithe or part of tithe 
as was paid to vicars was the * smaller.' The 
greater tithes were generally predial ; the smaller 
were mixed and personal. These distinctions 
were practically wiped out by the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act of 1830, although long before that date 
commutation of tithe paid in kind for a money 
payment had been general. By the Act of 183o, 
tithe, with a few exceptions, was now commuted 
for a fixed rent-charge, based on a seven years' 
average of the price of corn— wheat, barley, and 
oats— the amount boing that which formed the 
legal tithe at the date of tlio Act. With the 
difference in values since 1830, the result has not 
been for the benefit of the recipient of tithe. 
Further legislation has modified details in pro- 
cedure. The Tithe Aet of 1918 amends the Acts, 
1830 to 1891, and orders that the sum payable 
under these Acts in respect of tithe rent-charge on 
or before 1st Jan. 1926 shall be the sum payable, 
as ascertained by the septennial average prices 
under the Com Returns Act, 1882, in January 1918. 

Tithe rent-charge is thus fixed up to 1st Jan. 1926, 

at £109, 3s. lid. But the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries shall, after 25th Dec. 1925 and in 
succeeding years, compute in the same manner as 
for this septennial average the average price of 
com for the preceding fifteen years. The sum 
payable as titne rent-charge after 1st Jan. 1920 
Bhall be ascertained on this fifteen years' com- 
putation. 

5* Teinds in Scots law. — In Scotland tithes are 
known as teinds, and are almost entirely predial, 
including decvmm mixta , and only in exceptional 
cases personal. They were divided into parsonage 
and vicarage teinds, the former l>eing leviable 
from grain (wheat, oats, and barley), the latter 
from natural grass or bog-hay, certain vegetables, 
butter, cheese, calves, lambs, herring, etc. Where 
an inoumbent was appointed by the patron, he 
iHsllsm, ii. 268. 
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received the whole teind. In other or * patri- 
monial * parishes the teind belonged to the bishop, 
or to a religious house, and the vicar who served 
the parish received stipend out of the teinds, 
sometimes a small part of the vicarage teinds. 
When teinds first began as such in Scotland is not 
known with certainty, but they are frequently 
mentioned in charters of the 12Ln cent., as well as 
in writs of that period to enforce their payment. 
Canons of provincial councils in the pre-Ueforma- 
tion period regulate this payment and appropria- 
tion. Many abuses arose regarding teinds, and 
the decrees of the Lateran Council were often 
ignored. Certain ecclesiastical lands (i.e. lands 
which were the property of monastic orders) were 
granted freedom from payment of tithe by papal 
privileges. When such lands wore feued to laymen, 
this exemption also passed to them. In view of 
the coming Reformation, ecclesiastics frequently 
made grants to landowners, called titulars, con- 
ferring heritable rights to teinds by feu or by long 
lease. At the Reformation church lands passed 
into the hands of laymen by grant from the crown 
or otherwise, but payment of teind still continued, 
though the stipends of ministers were entirely at 
the will of proprietors and were of the scantiest 
amount. In 1537 the General Assembly petitioned 
the Privy Council to make permanent provision 
for the maintenance of ministers. The Council 
thereupon decreed that one-third of all ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues should be divided between ministers 
and the crown. On the rent-rolls being made up, 
this sum was found to amount to over £6000. But, 
as a result of imperfect returns, remission, and 
refusal of payments, much less than half of this 
sum was available. In 1567 Parliament, under 
the scheme known as the 'assumption of thirds,’ 
ordered that ‘ the haill thrids of the haill benefices 
of this realme’ be pnid now and for all time 
coming to ministers until * the Kirk come to the 
full possession of their patrimonie, quhilk is the 
teinues.’ This third was never paid in full, but 
the system remained in force until 1633. While 
Parliament thus recognized the right of the Kirk 
to teinds— a proprietary right fully enjoyed by the 
pre- Reformation clergy— that right was nullified, 
and teinds had been 'evicted from their former 
owners, diverted from their former ubo, and 
acquired and dealt with by the crown and nobles 
as their own property.* 1 An Act of 1617 appointed 
a commission authorized to augment stipends out 
of teinds, and a number of stipends were so treated. 
In 1627, as a result of Charles l.*s intention to 
receive surrenders of alienated church lands and 
teinds, and of the opposition which this roused, a 
commission was appointed to deal with the subject 
and to make provision for churohes. Submissions 
were made to the king by those who had benefited 
by grants of teinds or were interested in them, 
and as a result he issued his ‘ decreets-arbitral, 
which were confirmed by Act of Parliament in 
1633 , and commissioners were appointed to deal 
with the whole matter. Teinds were to be valued 
at ‘ the fifth part of the constant rent whioh each 
land payeth in stock and teind where the same are 
valued jointly,* or, if valued apart, the commis- 
sioners were to declare their value. Titulars of 
teinds were to sell them to heritors at nine years* 
purchase, but only so far as not already devoted 
looally to the minister of the parish. The valua- 
tion tnus made fixed the amount of teind for all 
time eoming, and the minister’s stipend was to be 
paid out of the commuted teinds as a permanent 
endowment, with a further possible augmentation. 
Stipend thus forms a paramount claim upon teind. 
These decrees were confirmed by Act of the Soots 

l J. M. Duncan, The Parochial Ec c Ueiast ioa l Law of 
Scotland?, p. 280. 


Parliament in 1633, and still continue to regulate 
the right to teinds and the payment of stipends of 
ministers of the Established Church. The whole 
matter of teinds was vested in commissioners, but 
was transferred under the Union of 1767 and sub- 
sequent Acts to the Lords of Council and Session, 
acting as a Court of Commission of Teinds. This 
Court of Teinds deals with all matters regarding 
teinds, and in particular hears all claims for 
augmentation of stipend out of the unexhausted 
or free teinds, where such exist in the possession 
of the proprietors after payment of stipend. Such 
claims can be preferred only twenty years after a 
previous claim bos been upheld. 1 

Io valuing teinds under the Aot of 1038, the valuation woe 
made either in grain or in money. Where stipend la payable 
according to value of grain, it la valued aooording to flan prioea 
of the county, aa determined by a local oourt who strike the 
value for the crop and year. 
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TITHES (Greek).— It is difficult to separate 
titliea (&e*4rij) nml first fruits (AirapxT)), since the 
tithe is only a special form of liMfruit. Many 
nations and tribes, if not nearly all, have had the 
custom of setting apart a portion of their goods 
for the gods; and when, as was sometimes the 
case, the king or chief was a sort of god, he took 
his share by compulsion. It seems to have been 
a wide-spread belief that some sacrifice was due 
to the local spirits whenever men broke new 
ground, built a settlement, or bridged a river; 
and it was certainly common in very early times 
to leave a portion of the new land to the possession 
of the old divinity. Perhaps for the H&me reason 
portions of the fruits of tne earth were left, or 
otherwise given to the gods. It is not likely that 
this portion was always the same fraction of the 
whole ; but the tenth was found to be a convenient 
fraction early and in many nations, among them 
the Jews. No doubt the decimal numeration hod 
something to do with this choice. 1 In Greece a 
few traces are known of the early custom just 
mentioned — e.g. t the sacrod groves of Artemis, 
with game that no men might kill except in a 
sacrea hunt. 1 

The Pelasgians are said by StephAnus to have 
ottered the tithe, which in later days they dedicated 
at Delphi ; 4 and Herodotus 5 tells how the Hyper- 
boreans used to send their annual tithe to Deloe. 
The tithe is not mentioned in Homer ; and the 
earliest records come with the inscriptions, although 
legendary tithing ia spoken of earlier. When 
Agamemnon conquered Mycenre, he is said to 
have dedicated a tenth to the gods. 6 An epic 
poem, the Europia, two lines of whioh are quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria, 7 mentions the dedica- 
tion of tithes at Delphi. The Lipari&ns, on con- 
quering the Etruscans, dedicated a tithe of the 
spoils at Delphi. 8 After the Persian invasion the 
Greeks took an oath to tithe all those cities which 


i Green's Encyclopedia of the Law of Scotland , ad. J. 
Ohlsholin, xii. 108 f. ; Duncan, p. 818 (. 

• leearnSet — ' I count.’ 

> Plillostr. Imag . L 28, Hsroicus. 286 « 665; Sen. A nob. v. 8. 
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had sided with the enemy. 1 Tithes of that great 
struggle are also mentioned as being upon the 
Athenian Acropolis.* A helmet exists that was 
part of a war-tithe, dedicated by Hiero probably 
from the spoils of Cumro. 8 Tithes of spoils are 
recorded also from the battle of the Eurymedon. 4 
Tithe is a certain restoration in the inscription 
that records how the Cnidians built their Orjvavpdt 
at Delphi. 5 Statues on the Sacred Way at 
Branchidft) bear the inscription of tithe. 5 Two 
colossal figures wore purchased with the titho of 
Platsea; 7 the Clitorians also dedicated another 
as a • tithe from many cities.’ 8 A bronze Apollo 
in the Pythium at Athens belongs to the 4th cent. ; 8 
and an archaio bronze figure of the ‘Apollo* type 
bears the word * tithe.’ 10 Even the private person 
speaks with pride of the tithes that he offered 
to Athene, to the amount of more than half a 
talent. 11 Most of the dedications of arms and 
spoils are without the distinctive word ; but the 
war-tithe is recorded from the following places: 
Apollonia, 19 Athens, 18 Bceotia, 14 Brancnidre, 18 
Crete, 18 Mantinea, 17 Megara, 18 Sparta, 19 Thes- 
saly ; 90 at Delphi by Athenians, 51 Caphyes, 58 
Cnidians, 58 Liparians, 54 Spartans, 88 and Taren- 
tines at Olympia by Clitorians, 97 Eleans, 58 Mos- 
senians," Spartans, 50 Thurians. 81 

Other tithes are mentioned in Anaphe,” 
Arcadia, 88 Argolis, 84 Athens, 88 Bceotia, 88 Calabria, 57 
Calymna, 88 Crate, 85 Cyrene, 40 Delos, 41 Delphi, 
Didymi 45 and Epidaurus 48 in Argolis, Halicar- 
nassus, 44 Ithaca, 48 Megara, 48 Naxos, 47 Pirstuin, 48 
Paros, 48 ltliodes, 80 Samos, 81 Thera, 85 Siphnos. 88 
They are dedicated by men or women, or by 

B of persons, to Apollo, Artemis, Athene, 
er, Heracles, Zeus. The articles tithed are 
all kinds of produce, corn and the fruits of the 
earth, hunting, fish, gotten minerals, or the profits 
of trade and industry. Thus we find the Siphnians 
tithing the output of their mines, 84 the Corcyreans 
their fish, 88 the Samian merchants their profits. 88 
Before the Persian invasion the farmer offers a 
titho of his farm; 87 other early dedications of 
tithes are made by fullers 88 and shipwrights. 89 


We also read of a butcher, 1 a courtesan, 8 and 
others who speak generally of a tithe of their 
work. 8 Sometimes friends or relutives offer the 
tithe for another. 4 Some of the female statues 
of the Acropolis were tithes. 8 See also art. First- 
fruits (Greek). 
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W. H. D. House, 

TLINGIT.— -The Tlingit, who occupied the 
ooast of Alaska from Portland Canal to Copper 
ltivcr, were organized into two main phratries and 
one subsidiary phratral group, and the phratries 
were subdivided into clans. The character of 
their country and their manners and customs were 
almost the same as those of the Haida ( q.v.), 
though the northern towns had not adopted the 
elaborately carved poles so characteristic of the 
latter, ana their potlatches were conducted in a 
somewhat different manner. 

r. Cosmological beliefs.— The outlines of Tlingit 
belief were like those of the Uaida and indeed of 
the other tribes of the North Pacific coast., but in 
details there were considerable divergences. Like 
the Haida, they believed that the earth was flat 
and the sky a solid vault hung above it like an 
inverted cup and tenanted by various supernatural 
beings. The stars were supposed to bo towns and 
their light the reflexion of the sea. The sun and 
moon were also occupied by special beings, and more 
regard was paid to the sun than by the Haida. 
Shooting stars were supposed to bo live coals thrown 
down by departed spirits, and the northern lights 
were those spirits at nlay. Under the earth was 
an old woman called Old-woman-under-the-earth, 
who supported a great post, on which the solid land 
rested. According to one story, she was the sister 
of four brothers, who were favourite heroes of 
Tlingit mythology, and who in early days travelled 
all over the world killing harmful animals, putting 
things in order, and establishing customs for future 
generations. One of these brothers, Kashkatlk, 
was a powerful shaman who succeeded whore his 
brothers had failed, and was frequently called upon 
to restore them to life, while another, Hlkayak, 
was always getting them into trouble by his 
impetuous and trifling character. He was bus- 
pected of an amour with his own sister, and, when 
his brothers discovered that their suspicions were 
well founded, they drove him away, and ho became 
the wielder of the thunder. His sister, overcome 
with shame, went down into the earth at a place 
where the extinct crater of Mt. Edgecombe now 
is, near Sitka, and became Old-woman-under- 
the-earth. The remaining brothers and their 
mother were turned into rocks while trying to 
cross the Slikine Hiver, and they inay be seen 
there at the present day. Accord i ng to the 
version of this story told at Wrangell, the sister 
was also turned into rock at that place and Old- 
woman-under-the-earth was an entirely different 
person. Old-woman-under-the-earth liked to re- 
ceive food and prayers from human beings, 
and she was especially fond of girls because 
they made the fires on earth which wanned 
her. When she did not get enough attention 
from mankind, she became angry and moved 
her pole, causing an earthquake. Others said 
that the earthquake was caused by her anger 
at some persons who were teasing her, and Veni- 

1 IGA 548. 9 Herod, ii. 186 ; of. BCH xv. 118. 
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aminoff 1 was told that it was because Raven was 
angry with mankind and was trying to drive her 
away in order that the earth might fall into the 
sea. Though Hlkayak was said to cause thunder, 
it was more often ascribed, as in the case of the 
Haida, to a huge bird ; the flapping of its wings 
produced the thunder and the opening of its eyes 
the lightning; it lived principally on whales, 
which it carried up into the mountains, and their 
bones were often found there. Still another story 
relates that several brothers became wizards in 
order to rescue their sister from a giant slug which 
had dragged her up on the side of a steep cliff, and, 
having learned to fly, afterwards became thunder 
beings. When a peal of thunder was heard, people 
shook themselves and jumped into the air, crying, 
1 Take all my sickness from me.* 

a. Supernatural beings.— Except in the general 
way common to all American tribes, we do not 
hear muoh of sky- beings. The 1 above-people * of 
the Haida were said to have been first heard of 
through the Tlingit, however, and the conception 
of T&xdt’s house also originated with them, although 
they did not recognize any special being of that 
name. 

The four brothers have been referred to as the 
originators of culture and customs, but they by 
no means supplant Raven, whose personality, 
functions, and attributes were the same here as on 
the Queen Charlotte Islands. 3 It is ethnographi- 
oally important to note that he began his career 
on the Nass River, and, according to some accounts, 
returned to its head as his final nome. 

In connexion with Raven we have the nearest 
approach to a supreme deity that the Tlingit seem 
to have possessed, for the heaven-god of the Haida 
appears to be entirely wanting among them. This 
personage was called Raven-at-the-head-of-Nass 
(Nasshakiyehl), and it was from him that Raven 
obtained the sun, moon, stars, and eulachon to 
distribute ail over the world. Some of the more 
thoughtful Indians at the present day elevate this 
being to a position far above that which he occupied 
aboriginally, but there is no doubt that he always 
had a real existence. He was called in some 
stories 1 tho king of birds,* and Raven was therefore 
subordinate to him. Up to the present time, how- 
ever, no account of him has been obtained in the 
northern Tlingit towns— a fact which may indicate 
that TBimshian and Haida influence has been 


their skins were hung up and adorned with eagle- 
down and red paint, being addressed meanwhile 
with soothing words. If this were not done, it was 
feared that the bear’s relatives would be angry 
and would kill the hunter. Favourite among 
Tlingit myths was that of a hunter named Kats, 
who was captured by a female grizzly bear that 
killed her Mar-husband in order to marry him. 
His children by her were a famous race of bears 
known as 1 Kats’s children.’ They destroyed many 
people and committed great depredations, but were 
at last killed, and in later times figures of them 
served as heraldic crests in many of the most 
prominent families. There were also special tabus 
regarding mountain-sheep and the handling of their 
skins. 

People obtained good luck by grasping at the 
sun’s disk and pretending to put it upon anything 
that they desired to be lucky. Like the Haida, 
the Tlingit gave food to any thing or any being 
that they wished to help them, and called to it, 
mentioning their wants. Everything was believed 
to have a spirit connected with it— there was one 
in every trail that a person followed and in every- 
thing that he did. 

3. The dead.— The regions of the dead are said 
tonave been three— one below and two above the 
lane of earth. The first was the country of the 
iller-whales, and was for those who had been 
drowned, and the third, or highest, was for those 
who had died by violence, corresponding to the 
T&xfit’s house of the Haida. The approach to 
this place was through a hole reached by a single 
log, and this was guarded by a person who 
admitted only such as had perished in the pre- 
scribed manner. The trail thither was infested 
by grizzly bears and other animals. All other 
persons passed after death to the lower sky-country 
Sagi-kawu-ani (‘souls* home’), which corresponded 
closely to the Giettlgai of the Haida. The person 
who was to go thither found himself on a trail, 
and, following it, came to a fork. One of the 
two paths had been much trodden upon, while the 
other was very faint. The former came out on 
the bank of a river, beyond which were the houses 
of the departed, but, however loudly the new-comer 
shouted to the other souls to carry hirn across, 
they paid no attention until by chance he yawned, 
when they exclaimed that a soul hod arrived, 
ferried him over, and gave him food. This river 


instrumental in creating him. 

Although held in considerable regard, killer- 
whales did not receive a tithe as much attention 
os among the Haida, nor do they Appear to have 
been associated with points and reefs. Land- 
otters, however, and the land-otter men ( kuahta - 
ha )— the Tlingit equivalent of the gaaihit — played 
a great part in Tlingit mythology and in the rites 
of shamans, and wore viewed with even greater 
terror. We alBo find a counterpart of the Haida 
Property-woman called Tlenahidak, and a counter- 
part of Master-carpenter. The increased import- 
ance of hunting is shown by the conception of 
Mountain-dweller, who lived far bock among the 
mountains and had a house always abundantly 
stocked with game. Mountains generally were 
called upon for a fair wind. Other patron-deities 
were undoubtedly believed in, but the tendency in 
this direction does not appear to have been as strong 
as among the HAida. Another belief peculiar to 
the Tlingit was in a race of seal-men. When one 
of these was seen, they poured a bucket of fresh 
water into the ocean. The grizzly bears and 
mountain-sheep, which are wanting in the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, were naturally held in greater 
regard than there, and, when boars were killed, 

3 Ap. A. Knuse, Die TlinkU-Indianer, p. 208 f. 

* Bee ERS vi. 478. 


was said to be formed oy the tears which women 
shed over the departed, and therefore it was not 
good to weep muon until one’s friend had crossod 
the river. A story recorded by Krause 1 adds the 
important fact that only the souls of those who 
had friends among the spirits got to the other side, 
the remainder being forced to wander about 
miserably, and also that the river itself was as 
green ana bitter as gall. The souls were dependent 
for their food on what their friends put into the 
fire for them, and all had to do their own work 
except those for whom slaves had been killed. 
Cremation, which was well-nigh universal among 
the Tlingit, was accounted for by the belief that 
only those whose bodies were burned could go near 
the fire in the spirit-world, the others being forced 
to shiver near the doors of the houses. According 
to Veniaminoff, 3 the path of those whose friends 
wept much was muddy and watery, but for those 
whose friends wept less it was smooth and even. 
A world for wicked persons was sometimes spoken 
of, called Yelilkiwakawo (‘Raven’s home’), and 
would seem to be in the place where Raven lived, 
but it is possible that the belief was due to 
missionary influence. 

4. Rebirth.— As among the Haida, belief in 
rebirth was general— so much so that it is said 
3 P. 280. 3 Ap. Knnw, p. 282. 
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that a poor person would wish to die in hope of 
being reborn in a higher position in life. If a 
pregnant woman dreamed of some dead relative, 
It was believed that her child would contain his 
soul, and in consequence the child was given the 
relative's name. A belief in four rebirths followed 
by annihilation has also been recorded, but this 
was perhaps a distorted rendering of the Haida 
idea of reincarnation . 1 

5. Shamanism.— Shamanism reached its highest 
development among the Tlingit, and nowhere on 
the coast were shamans of such exalted social rank, 
so well thought of, or so powerful. When perform- 
ing, the Tlingit shaman was dressed much like his 
Haida counterpart, but he also assumed a wooden 
mask, and, besides being possessed by one principal 
spirit, he was, if not possessed, at least accom- 
panied, by several subordinate ones. The latter 
were represented on the masks by small figures 
round the eyes, jaws, ears, etc., of the principal 
figure, and were supposed to strengthen the cor- 
responding features of the shaman. Still other 
spirits had charge of his rattle. With each of the 
masks went a certain number of songs. One of 
the most popular spirits was the wood- worm, which 
enabled the sliamun's mind to pierce through any- 
thing iust as the wood-worm cuts through wood. 
In addition to his other neck ornaments, the 
shaman sometimes had a bird’s head tied in front. 
He had an assistant, who took charge of his para- 
phernalia, beat time for him, and told the other 
people what to do. This assistant was generally 
the man who was to succoed to his office. Accord- 
ing to Veniaminoff, 9 the successor was a son or 
sister’s son, but for a son to succeed to his father’s 
position seems to have been the exception. The 
right to certain spirits might be inherited, and in 
saying that this seldom happened Krause has gone 
decidedly too far.* 

Not infrequently the spirit came to a novitiate 
shaman on tlie death of his predecessor, but often 
ho was compelled to stay as long as two weeks in 
the mountains and woods before it showed itself. 
When it finally mode its appearance, it usually 
sent him the land-otter, the tongue of which lie 
wrenched out, catching tho blood on a little bundle 
of sticks. Krause 4 says that the shaman killed 
this land-otter by exclaiming ‘ Oh I ’ four times 
very loudly, each time in a different tone of voice. 
Ho also notes that none of the sticks in his bundle 
wore retained except those on which the blood had 
fallen. As the shaman drew out the tongue, ho 
exclaimed, ‘May I be skilful in my new calling,’ 
‘May I be able to charm and dance well,’ etc. 
The tongue was afterwards concealed in the 
bundle, which was then kept in an out-of-the-way 
place, for, if an uninitiatoa person were to come 
upon it, he would lose his reason. The skin lie 
removed carefully and preserved as a visible mark 
of his calling, but he buried the flesh in the earth. 
The ' part played by land-otters in shamanism 
and in mythology generally inspired the Tlingit 
with such respect and dread that, before the 
coming of the Kussians, they would not shoot one 
of them. 

If a person could not otherwise succeed in becom- 
ing a snainan, he might go at night to the grave of 
some dead shaman and take from the body a tooth 
or the end of one of the little fingers, and place it in 
his mouth. A shaman who did not observe certain 
regulations carefully might be killed by his own 
spirits, and, on the other hand, he could throw 
tnem into one who did not believe in him and 
destroy him. 

The great exhibitions or performances of the 
shamans were undertaken only during the new or 

1 8 m art Haida, « 17 . • Ap. Krause, p. 284. 

• P. 280. 4 P. 286. 
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full moon. Shamans then called upon their spirits 
to bring good fortune and health to their town and 
{Kjople. From the morning of the day before that 
appointed until the following morning none of the 
relatives of the shaman who were to assist him 
might eat or drink. They cleansed themselves 
internally by drinking water and introducing a 
feather into the throat to bring on vomiting. At 
sunset all entered the appointed house, which had 
been thoroughly cleansed and provided with new 
floor-planks. Then the shaman oame out from 
behind a screen and began to run round the fire, 
his friends Binging all the time, until the spirit 
came to him. 

Veniaminoff 1 divides the spirits that spoke 
through shamans into spirits from above, land- 
spirits, and water-spirits. Tho first were the souls 
from the above-country already referred to. The 
land-spirits appeared in the form of land-animals, 
but wore said to be the spirits of those who had 
died a natural death and who had their dwellings 
in the distant north. Tho water-spirits appeared 
in the forms of sea- animals, and were in tact the 
spirits of those animals. According to Krause, 9 
every Tlingit, whether shaman or not, had his own 
protecting spirit, but this belief does not seem to 
iiavo assumed the importance which it bears among 
the inland Indians. 

6. Witchcraft.— As shamanism had reached its 
highest development with the Tlingit, so also had 
witchcraft, which might almost be described as a 
diseased shamanism. A wizard accomplished his 
object by obtaining some portion of the person 
or clothing of tho victim and laying it oy an 
unburnod body, among the ashes of a burned 
body, or on tho body of a dog. Whon a porson 
was suspected of being a wizard, his hands were 
bound behind his back and he was imprisoned 
in an empty hut without food and with nothing 
to drink out sea-water. There lie was kept until 
lie confessed, lost his reason, or died, unless his 
friends were powerful enough to liberate him. 
Tho person who confessed to having bewitched 
any one was forced to wade out into the sea with 
tho medicine or compound which had caused the 
illness and to scatter it upon the water, accom- 
panying his actions with certain formnlio. Instead 
of tieing imprisoned, a suspected wizard was some- 
times bouna hand and foot and exposed on tho 
beach for the rising tide to cover him. Some- 
times he was dealt with in a still more summary 
manner. Among other accomplishments, wizards 
and witcheH were universally believed to possess 
the power of flight. 

7 . Charms, etc. —The principal families and 
many in humbler circumstances kept charms to 
bring wealth and good fortune. I 1 hey believed in 
all sorts of signs, which they extracted from, or 
rather read into, natural phenomena, and they 
thought that natural phenomena would be affected 
by the breaking of this or that tabu. After a 
person had died, his body was carried through a 
temporary hole in tho side of tho house, and a dog, 
dead or alive, was thrown out after it, either that 
the spirits might follow it out of the house or that 
the dead man might be protected in his journey to 
the spirit world. 

Litrraturk. — The monumental work of A. Krause, Die 
Tlinkit-lndianer, Jena, 18S. r >, is the authority on the Nublucb. 
Most of the important mythological material contained in I. 
Veniaminoff and other early writer* lion been gathered Into 
it. See also J. R. Swanton, 'Social Condition, Belie* fa, and 
Linguistic Relational)! p of tho Tlingit Indiuns,' in SR RBEW 
[1908], p. 801 ff., and 1 Tlingit Myth* and Texts,' Bull. SO BE 
[1909]; F. Boas, report v. ‘On the North-Western Tribes of 
Canada/ In Report of the British Anrnciution for the Advance * 
merit of Science , 1880, p. 801 ff. John K. SWANTON. 

TOAD.— See Animals. 

1 Ap. Krause, p. 201. 9 P. 292. 
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TODAS.—Tlie Todas are a small community, 
about 7U0 in number, living on the undulating 
plateau, about 7000 ft. above sea-level, of the 
Niigiri hills in Southern India. They are a purely 
pastoral people who eschew nil other occupations. 
They are provided with Lite products of agriculture 
by the Bodngus, a Caimreso tribe who also live on 
the plateau, while the Kolas, allied to the jungle 
peoples of Southern India, furnish their metal- 
work and pottery. Except for these commercial 
relations, tne Todas form a wholly separate com- 
munity and lmvo few other relations with the 
Bada<ms or Kotas. With the Kurumbas, a jungle 
tribe living on the slopes of the Nilgiris, the Touas 
havo even less freouent relations, and these arise 
chiefly out of the Toda belief that the Kurumbas 
are sorcerers. 

i. Social organization. The people are divided 
into two sections called the T&rtnarol and the 
Tei valid, each of which is strictly endogamous, 
though irregular unions are allowed between men 
and women of the two. Each section is divided 
into a number of exogatnous clans. Each clan 
owns a number of villages, or mad (commonly 
called mand), and takes its name from the ctudmaa \ 
or chief of these villages. The villages are small 
settlements, sometimes consisting of only one or 
two houses with a dairy and bullalo-pen. They 
are scattered over the hills, hut most of the villages 
of a clan are near one another. Each clan is 
divided into two divisions called kiulr , ‘horn,’ 
which should properly he, and usually are, only 
two in number. These divisions are of importance 
only in ceremonial. Another division of the clan 
is the point, by which the sharing of communal 
expenses, such as those incurred in the repair or 
rebuilding of the chief dairies of the clan, is 
regulated. The Todas recognize the existence of 
the family, or kudupel , as a social unit, and this 
often corresponds with the point. One clan, tlio 
Melgarsol, has an exceptional position in that, 
though belonging to the Tartharol, it shares many 
duties and privileges with the Teivaliol. 

Descent is always patrilineal. A man belongs 
to the clan of his father. The effect of fatherhood 
is not determined by marriage, however, but by a 
ceremony of giving a how and arrow which takes 
place at the seventh month of pregnancy. This 
ceremony is not performed at every pregnancy, 
hut a person is regarded as the child of the man 
who was the last to perform this ceremony with 
his or her mother. 

The 'rod as practise polyandry, nearly always of 
the fraternal type. 1 Formerly this practice was 
possible in a pure form owing to the existence of 
female infanticide. Though girls are probably 
sometimes killed at birth, the practice is now 
less frequent. There is still a considerable excess 
of men, hut polyandry is often combined with 
polygyny, producing a state which may he re- 
garded as a variety of group marriage. 2 In ad- 
dition to orthodox marriage there is a regular 
system of unions in which a woman has connubial 
relations with one or more men tailed mokhthod - 
vaiol. This kind of union may take place between 
a Tarthar man and a Teivali woman or vice verm , 
tlius differing from marriage proper, which is con- 
fined to members of one section. The orthodox 
marriage is between cross-cousins, and this institu- 
tion is reflected in the nomenclature of relationship 
which in several respects resembles that of the 
Tamils. The eross-cousin is classified with the 
spouse, the mother's brother with tho father-in- 
law, and the father's sister with the mother-in- 
law. Betrothal iu infancy is oustomury, and this 
practice is probably responsible for a custom of 
transferring wives from one man to another which 
1 KRK vili. 427. « lb. 


has now become very frequent. The custom seems 
to have been originally one by means of which a 
widower could obtain a wife in a community 
where, through the practice of infant betrothal, 
every woman is already bespoken, but it has now 
become a process set iu action whenever one man 
desires tho wife of another. 

The people are governed by a council of five 
called the naim , one of the members of which 
should properly be a Badaga. This council is 
chiefly engaged in settling disputes arising out of 
the transference of wives. It is also the business 
of the naim to arrange when ceremonies shall be 
performed, especially those of the more important 
dairies. There is a headman called monegar , but 
he is chiefly concerned with the payment of the 
assessment to the Government, ana the institution 
is almost certainly recent. On the other hand, 
the headship of tue clan is certainly an old in- 
stitution. Its functions are not especially im- 
portant, and this also holds good of tlio headship 
of the kudr and point. 

2. Religion. -- The Todas believe in certain 
superior beings who may he regarded as gods, and 
speak of them as 1600 or 1800 in number, hut 
these are the customary Toda expressions for an 
indefinitely largo number. The two most import- 
ant are On and Teikirzi. On is a male deity 
who presides ovor Amnodr, the world of the dead. 
Ho is believed to have created tlio Todas and 
their buffaloes and to have been himself a dairy- 
man. More important in tho minds of the people 
is Teikirzi, a female deity, who is believed to 
have lived on the Nilgiris and ruled the people. 
Most of the Toda social and ceremonial laws are 
asciihed to her ordinance. These two deities are 
not especially connected with hills, hut nearly 
all the others seem to be hill-deities, each being 
associated with a special hill -top. Two are river- 
gods, associated with the two chief rivers of the 
district. 

The ritual of the Toda religion is concerned 
almost exclusively with the buffaloes and the 
treatment of their milk. The dairies are the 
temples; the dairymen are the priests; and 
various incidents iu the lives of the buffaloes, such 
as their movements from ono grazing ground to 
another, tho first milking, and the giving of salt, 
have become the occasion of ceremonial which has 
a religious character. This ritual stands in a 
definite relation to the gods, for these beings are 
mentioned in the formulas of the dairy ritual, the 
general character of which indicates that they 
must he regarded as prayers. Tho names used 
for tho deities in these prayers differ from those 
used in ordinary speech, ana form part of a scries 
of expressions called leroarzam , in which special 
names of deities, buffaloes, dairy utensils, and 
oilier objects are uttered, preceded by the word 
idith, said to mean ‘for tho sake of.* The dairies 
and the buffalo-herds form a somewhat complicated 
organization, especially among the Tartharol. 
Every village has a number of buffaloes devoid of 
any element of sanctity, and their milk is churned 
in a dairy, also devoid of sanctity, with no special 
ritual. Most of the bulfuloes, however, belong to 
herds with special names with varying degrees of 
sanctity, and in correspondence with these there 
are great differences in the elaborateness of the 
ritual with which the milk is treated and in the 
ceremonial regulations of the lives of the dairy- 

S riosts. This complicated system is confined to 
he buffaloes of the Tartharol, the Teivaliol having 
only one variety of sacred buffalo, hut the most 
sacred kinds of dairy of the Tartharol must be 
tended either by Teivali men or by men of the 
Melgars clan, which occupies an intermediate 
position between the two mam sections. 
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The lowest grade of Tnrthar dairy la railed tarvali. Its ritual 
is comparatively simple and is confined to the evening milking 
and churning. * When the dairyman enters the dairy, he bows 
down and touches the threshold with his forehead, touches 
oertain dairy vessels ceremonially, lights the lamp, ana utters u 
prayer before beginning to churn. After churning he holds the 
ohurning-stiok to his forehead, uttering the sacred syllable 'Oh.’ 
He also repeats the prayer of the dairy after milking. 

Tho dairy next in order of sanctity differs in the possession 
of a bell (mani). The dairyman is not allowed to put his 
food on the ground ; both curd and milk are put on the bell 
with the utterance of the sacred syllable ; and the chief milk- 
vessel Is beaten three times with the bark of the sacred tudr 
tree ( Mclioma pungtns and Wiyhttf), the same syllable being 
uttered. The aalrymen of this grade are allowed to sleep in 
the ordinary hut oulyon certain days of the week. Ordinary 
people are not allowed to drink the milk of buffaloes tended 
at inis daily. 

Certain villages have dairies with special features of ritual, 
but the next kind of dairy in order of sanctity which ooours in 
evory Tarthar clan, except the Melparsol, is the wursuli, the 
dairyman of which must be taken either from tho Tcivaliol or 
from the Melgars dan. The restrictions on his conduct are 
more numerous and the ritual of milking and churning is more 
oomplex, special features being that he wears his cloak in a 
particular way, and that the proceedings of both morning and 
evening have an equally ceremonial character. In many dairies 
of this rank there are two rooms, the inner of which contains 
the more soared dairy vessels. The dairyman, or vrursol, is 
allowed to sleep in the village and have intercourse with women 
only on two nights of the week. 

All these dairies are situated at the villages where the people 
live, though they may be at some distance from the dwelling- 
houses. The highest kind of dairy, called the ti, on the other 
hand, is situated far from the villages. Each herd has several 
dairies, all of which are remote from the dwelling-plaocs of the 
people. The dairyman, called palol , must be of the Teivaliol, 
and his attendant, the kaltmokh, must come either from the 
Teivaliol or from the Melgars olan. The palol 1b not allowed to 
visit a village or have intercourse with any persons other than 
dairymen of his own rank, his kaltmokh, and men of the Melgars 
olan who are privileged to visit the ti dairy and drink butler- 
milk. Intercourse with women is entirely forbidden except on 
one occasion after the palol has held office for eighteen years. 
The ritual of the ti is far more oomplex than that of any village 
dairy. In this dairy the vessels are more numerous and have 
special names different from those of the less sacred forms of 
dairy. The more sacred vessels, vis. those which come directly 
into contact with the milk of the buffaloes, are always kept In 
an Inner room, together with the bell or bells, and are not 
allowed to come into contact with the vessels which, being 
used to contain the products of the churning, are regarded as 
less sacred. The details of milking and churning are more 
elaborate and more strictly regulated than in the village dairies, 
and the prayers are longer ana more frequently repeated. 

The proceedings when the buffaloes move from one grazing 
ground to another have a definitely ceremonial character. This 
is especially elaborate in the esse of the ti dairios. The more 
mcred vessels are carried by the palol, while the others aro 
taken by the kaltmokh, assisted by a man of Melgars, who 
leads the way. There are elaborate ceremonies of purification 
of the dairy whioh is about to be occupied, and a special prayer 
for the welfare of the buffaloes is offered before going to rest. 
On the following day there is a ceremony in whioh the kaltmokh 
takes a leading part His head and body are rubbed with a 
mixture of rnllk and clarified butter, and he is given a ball of a 
•pedal kind of food larger than he can possibly eat, the re- 
mainder of whioh he has to leave on the spot where the cere- 
mony has taken place. An invocation is uttered that evils of 
many kinds may afflict the boy, and this is followed by another 
Invocation that these evils may be averted. At some dairies 
milk and butter are rubbed on oertain stones. 

Before entering upon office every dairyman 
undergoes certain ceremonies whioh may lie re- 
garded as a kind of ordination. These increase 
in complexity with the increasing sanctity of the 
dairy, out the chief feature common to all is a 
process of purification by drinking and washing 
with the water of a stream which is used only for 
ceremonial purposes. The oeremony is named 
either after this process or after the act of lighting 
a lamp, this being the first duty of the newly 
ordained dairyman. An important part of the 
ceremony is the use of certain leaves to rub the 
body and as drinking vessels. The ordinaiy 
dairyman uses the leaves of a bramble for this 
purpose, while the wursol and palol use the leaves 
and bark of the sacred tudr tree. Another feature 
is the use of the special kind of cloth which is 
worn by the palol, A fragment only is used by 
the lower grades, while the untrsoi and palol 
assume a complete garment of this material. Tho 
village dairyman of the lower grades touches the 
varions vessels of the dairy, beginning with the 


less sacred, as the final stage of his ordination, 
while the wursol and the dairymen of certain other 
villages touch a buried vessel, called mu, specially 
disinterred for tho occasion. Tho ordination of 
tho p'th.l is preceded by a qualifying ceremony in 
which after certain purifying riles the candidate 
in a state of nudity receives food from an old 
woman. Though the woman must be past the 
age of child-bearing, the original object of the rite 
is probably to test whether the candidates are 
likely to submit successfully to the abstinence 
which is incumbent upon the holder of the offioe of 
palol . In the ordination ceremony proper of the 
ti dairy the rites of purification lost for a whole 
week, and in the later stages of the ceremonial 
the candidate drinks water from the sacred tudr 
leaves three, seven, and nine times seven times. 
The palol touches a liar of the opening into the 
pen m which the saored buffaloes are enclosed at 
ni^lit as tho final act with whioh he enters into 
omoe. 

An important ceremony of another kind is named 
after the buttermilk, called pe,p t which is put into 
the mil king- vessel before milking is commenced. 
A vessel called mu is kept buried in the bufialo-pen 
of the chief village of each clan, and, if this lias 
been tampered with, or if a dairy has been deiiled 
or the bell of the dairy has been taken to a funeral, 
a new vessel has to lie procured and consecrated, 
the ceremony, however, being called the consecra- 
tion of the buttermilk. The chief feature of the 
ceremony is the sanctification of the new vessel 
with the earth of a buffalo-pen taken from the 
footprints of one of the buffaloes. 

Another ceremony is performed about the 
fifteenth day after the birth of a calf to one of 
the sacred buffaloes, and still another when salt is 
given to the buffaloes. There seems to be little 
doubt that the great ritual development of the 
business of the dairy is connected with a belief in 
the sanctity of the milk of the sacred buffaloes. 
At the present time the buffaloes themselves are 
not regarded with any special veneration, and it 
would seem as if this had been transferred to certain 
cattle- bells called mani , so old that their tongues 
have been lost, and to the vessels which coine 
directly into contact with tho milk of the bnffaloes, 
while another specially sacred object is the vessel, 
called mu, which is buried in the buffalo-pen of the 
chief village of each clan (see above). 

3. Sacrifice and offerings.— An important oere- 
mony is one in which a male buffalo-calf is killed 
and its flesh eaten, this being the only oocasion on 
which a Toda should eat the flesh of a buffalo. At 
the ti dairy the ceremony, which may be regarded 
as sacrificial, takes place three times a year ; at 
the other dairies it should probably be annual, but 
now takes place more frequently. After a prayer 
in which the calf is asked to appear to certain 
deities, and after it has been stroked with leaves 
of tudr t the animal is killed by being struck with 
a log of the tudr tree, the bark and leaves of which 
are prominent in the dairy ritual. The right fore- 
limb is of especial importance, beiim placed near 
the middle of the fire at which the flesh is roasted 
and eaten together with the pelvis, feet, and head 
by the dairyman. 

There is an annual ceremony in which a fire is 
lighted by the palol at the foot of certain hills, 
the summits of which are believed to be occupied 
by gods. Clauses are added to the ordinary prayer 
asking that fruit may ripen and honey abound. 

The ceremonies which have been described are 
performed regularly, and their occasions arise 
chiefly out of the necessary events of the pastoral 
life, the last described standing alone in its refer- 
ence to vegetation and means of subsistence other 
than those provided by the huffnloes. The cere- 
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monies now to be described are more occasional 
and depend on the commission of some act which 
has offended the gods and thus brought illness or 
some other misfortune upon the offender. In these 
cases the central feature of the ceremony is an 
offering to the gods of either a buffalo or a tmffalo- 
calf, a piece of the cloth worn by the more sacred 
dairymen, or a ring. 

The simplest kind of offering, often made when 
some mistake has occurred inadvertently in a 
ceremony, is to undertake not to kill or part with 
a buffalo, but allow it to die a natural death. In 
this case there is little ceremony, the donor simply 
stating that he is giving the buffalo to the goas 
while he salutes an elder. A more ceremonial 
offering of a buffalo-calf is made if a misfortune is 
ascribed to some serious offence against the dairy, 
such as stealing milk or its products, quarrelling in 
the dairy, or going to it in an impure state. In this 
case the calf is given by the offender to the people of 
the other kudr of his clan. All members of the 
kudr of the offender have to leave the village for a 
month, at the end of which, after purification with 
fasting, the calf is driven across certain ceremonial 
stones to be received by members of the other 
kudr. For minor offences a piece of cloth or a ring 
is offered with similar rites, the offering passing in 
every case from the kudr of the offender to the 
people of the other kudr of the clan. In all cases 
prayers are offered, which include in some cases 
supplications for the health of the people and their 
buffaloes. 

4. Divination.— The offerings just described are 
made as the result of the finding of diviners called 
teuol t or god-men. The decisions are given when 
the teuol are in a state of frenzy and in a language 
which is said to be Malayalam. It is believed that 
they are the utterances of some of the gods. The 
diviners are often consulted at funerals, usually to 
discover the cause of death or illness either of men 
or of buffaloes, or the cause of any harm which has 
happened to & dairy or its contents. In the case 
of illness they usually find either that the patient 
has committed some offence against the dairy 
or that he is the victim of the sorcery of the 
Kurumbas. 

5. Birth and childhood ceremonies.— -Two cere- 
monies are performed during pregnancy ; in the 
first the wrists of the woman are burnt while she 
is undergoing seclusion, while the second ceremony 
is that already mentioned in which the presenta- 
tion of a bow and arrow determines the fatherhood 
of the child. Various ceremonies oocur at the end 
of a period of seclusion whioh follows childbirth. 
Until a child is three months old no one but the 
mother is allowed to see its face, and at that age 
a ceremony is performed in which the face is un- 
covered and the child is allowed to look at the sun. 
Ceremonies are also performed when the name is 
given, when the ears are pierced, and when a lock 
of hair is cut, the last ceremony only taking place 
on the day after the second funeral (see below) of 
a Tarthar man. 

6 . Death.— The funeral ceremonies are very 
elaborate and take place on two different occasions 
often separated by many months. At the first 
oeremony the body is cremated on a pyre, the 
orthodox position being face downwards. Several 
rites are performed before cremation, among them 
being one in which a cloth is given by a near 
relative of the deceased to men who have married 
into the family, the cloth being then placed on the 
oorpse by the wives of these men. In the case of 
a man the oremation is preceded by a ceremony in 
whioh earth is thrown three times into a buffalo- 
pen by the Teivali dairyman at a Tarthar funeral 
and by the relatives if the dead man is one of 
the Tetvaliol. In most Tarthar clans the body is 


laced before cremation in a special three-roomed 
airy. Buffaloes are killed, varying in number in 
different dans. In each case the right hand of the 
dead man is made to clasp one of the horns, and 
lamentations are uttered in which each person 
addresses the dead buffalo by the same term of 
relationship as he would use to the deceased. 
Immediately before the body is burned, it is swung 
three times over the fire upon a representation 01 
a bier. When the body is consumed, a piece of 
the skull is recovered from the ashes and kept, 
wrapped with some of the hair in a eloak, for the 
second funeral oeremony. In the interval these 
relics are kept in a special village, where they 
are saluted by any Todas who visit the place. 
Formerly the body was smoke-dried, after it had 
been eviscerated, if the cremation ceremony was 
delayed. 

At the second funeral oeremony the earth-throw- 
ing rite is repeated. At a Tarthar funeral a cere- 
mony is performed in which the relics are sprinkled 
with the blood of a buffalo mixed with the bark of 
the tudr tree. This is done by a Teivali man, 
wearing the cloak in which the remains have been 
wrapped, after whioh he touches the remains with 
a bow and arrow. Buffaloes are killed, as at the 
first ceremony, and the men dance with a tall pole 
obtained from Malabar. During the following 
night the final ceremony takes place, in whioh the 
rones together with a number of other objects are 
burned within a stone-circle. The ashes are in- 
terred at an opening in the circle, and tho grave is 
covered with a stone. A bell is then rung and a 
new pot broken on the stone, after which all go 
away without turning back to look at the resting- 
place of the ashes. 

The dead are believed to go to a place called 
Airinodr in the west and below the earth. The 
god On presides over this world of the dead, 
where the people live much the same kind of life 
as on earth. The dead travel to Anmodr by a 
definite route, which differs in some respects for 
Tartharol and Teivaliol. In each case the dead 
perforin acts on the way by which they lose their 
love of the earth and regain the vigour of health. 
They have also to cross a bridge of thread, running 
the risk of falling into a river full of leeches. 
Those Todas who nave offended against the dairy 
or have been selfish and jealous are thus delayed 
in their journey to Aranodr. One of the Tartnar 
clans, that of Taradr, has an Amnodr, distinct 
from the rest, at Perithi in the Wainad, where 
there are still some Toda settlements. 

7. Sacred days and numbers.— Many Toda cere- 
monies must be performed on definite days of the 
week, and this is probably connected with an in- 
stitution in which each clan has one or more days 
on which a large number of activities are forbidden. 
Thus, on the madnol , or village day, neither 
dairymen nor women are allowed to leave the 
village, and nothing may be sold or taken away. 
There are various restrictions on conduct, and 
funeral and other ceremonies may not be held. 
Among the Tartharol there are similar restrictions 
on days Bacred to each kind of dairy, so that in a 
village which has dairies of several different kinds 
few days of the week are left for the performance 
of the ordinary activities of life. 

Sacred numbers are very prominent in the ritual, 
three and seven being the most important. Many 
ritual acts are performed three times, a threefold 
rite being usually associated in the dairy cere- 
monial with the utteranoe of the saored syllable 
‘ Oil. * This number is also prominent in the funeral 
rites, especially in connexion with the ceremonial 
throwing of earth and the swinging of the body 
over the pyre before it is burned. The sevenfold 
performance of ceremonial acts only occurs in the 
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dairy ritual and is especially prominent in the 
ordination ceremonies. Several 01 the most anoient 
lamps of the dairy are said to have had seven 
cavities or seven wicks. 

8 . Sorcery. — Two kinds of sorcery are practised, 
in one of which an incantation is uttered over some 
hair, preferably that of the person it is designed to 
injure. This is then hidden in the thatch of the 
proposed victim's hut. In the other form the 
sorcerer uses a bone or lime, which is then buried 
near the village of the proposed victim. In each 
case the incantation resembles the ordinary form 
of prayer, but with less explicit reference to the 
gods. It consists mainly of an enumeration of 
the misfortunes which it is hoped may fall upon 
the victim. The trouble is removed or averted by 
a corresponding formula as the result of negotia- 
tions with the sorcerer to whom the misfortune 
has been ascribed by one of the diviners. 

There are many points of similarity between the 
ceremonial of the Todas and that of the Hindus, 
the sanctity of the milk-providing animal being an 
important feature common to both. There is 
reason to believe that the two main sections of the 
Todas differ in origin, and it is probable that the 
Teivaliol represent the earlier settlers and that 
they mixed with an indigenous people who practised 
interment of the dead preceded By some kind of 
mummifioation. The Tartharol seem to be later 
comers, who either brought the practice of cremation 
or accentuated its importance. The complexity of 
the dairy ritual is probably due to their influence, 
and they seem to have adopted the practice, so 
frequent in India, of employing the earlier settlers 
as tneir priestB. 

A point of especial interest is the relation of the 
Todas to the stone-circles and other mega! it hie 
structures on the Nilgiri hills. The people at 
present take little interest in these monuments, 
and this is intelligible if they were erected by the 
older stratum of tne population represented by the 
Teivaliol, whose beliefs have been put into the Back- 
ground by the greater influence of the purely 
pastoral Tartharol. Stones of various kinds enter 
into the ritual of the dairy. The burial of the 
ashes at the entrance to a stone-circle at the end 
of the second funeral and the ritual throwing of 
earth into the bufialo-pen at both funeral rites 
suggest that the body was once interred in a buffalo- 
n, and this is perhaps confirmed by the burial of 
e dairy-vessel called mu in a pen and by the 
sanctification of this vessel with earth taken from 
this spot. These features of ritual point to the 
circular pens as part of the culture of the older 
people, and in this connexion it is noteworthy that 
the most ancient dairies are circular and afford 
characteristic examples of the round house with 
conical roof. It may also be noted that these 
dairies are surrounded by stone wallB, in one case 
by two such walls. 

LrmuTuaa— H. Harkness, A Description of a Singular 
Aboriginal Roes inhabiting the Summit of the Ncilynerry 
Hitts. London, 1882; W. B. Marshall, A Phrenologist among 
the \odas % do. 1878; W. J. Brooks. An Aooount of the Primi- 
tive Tribes and Monuments of the yiiagiris.do. 1878; W. H. R. 
Rivers, The Todas, do. 1908. W. Jf. R, BXVRRS. 

TOHUNGANS.— See Polynesia. 

TOKEN.— In its broadest sense a token is any 
portable object serving as a sign or proof of authen- 
ticity or credit, by which tne issuer guarantees 
that the claim indicated by the token will l>e satis- 
fied on its presentation in the proper quarter. In 
numismatics it signifies a coin-like piece of metal 
or other material representing money of much more 
than its intrinsic value, for which money the 
issuer undertakes to redeem the token when pre- 
sented ; it is also loosely applied to tickets admit- 


ting to certAin privileges, Buch as the holy com- 
munion, or serving instead of letters of recommen- 
dation or other forms of credential. 

1. Antiquity. — Many vague statements have 
been mode os to the use of tokens or tesserm {sum- 
bola, synthemata) for identifying persons who had 
been initiated into mysteries, but nothing of the 
kind has been identified. Tesserm were largely used 
in Homan times for giving admission to shows or 
entitling to share in the distribution of grain (far- 
serm frumentarim), and some of these bear Christ- 
ian symbols (one is extant in ivory bearing an 
anchor, two fishes and All). No Christian tesserm 
hospitalitatis (memorials of hospitality for which 
a return might be claimed when they were pre- 
sented) have been identified as extant. Tesserm 
were also used as credentials, serving instead of 
litterm commendatitim or commendatorim. 1 Such 
tesserm would have been used when persons were 
sent to confessors in prison to minister to them. 
Tesserm may also have been used to identify the 
faithful when they desired admission to religious 
gatherings. Such use is a priori possible and prob- 
able, but it is important to remember that nothing 
of the kind, so far as is known, has survived from 
antiquity bearing a specially Christian character. 
Even among pagan tesserm , those relating to 
religious bodies are rare. A certain number are 
extant bearing the names of the magistri and other 
dignitaries of the sodalitates who made distribu- 
tions at festivals, such as the magistri Minervales ; 
there are also tesserm inscribed ' Sacrja) Lani(vina) 
iuven(alia),’ which were used at the festival of the 
college of Iuvenes at Lanuvium. 

As regards Byzantine times, a certain number 
of tesserm of churches, convents, confraternities, 
and other pious institutions have been described ; 
they may have served, as in the West, for the dis- 
tribution of alms and also for the control of various 
payments due to the personnel of churches and 
religious bodies. Such are, e.g. t an anonymous 
bronze tessera with the busts of the Virgin and St. 
DemetriuB, and another with God tne Father 
(inscr. dyios dyiot dyiot) and a bunch of grapes on the 
reverse, which, it has been suggested, may have 
been used for the remuneration of cantors. The 
pieces used for charitable distributions are inscribed 
(in Greek) with such texts as • He that hath pity 
upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord,' * Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.’ 

a. Mtreaux of the Roman Catholic Church.— 
The token, or jeton de presence, issued to the 
clergy in eollegiato churches as a record of their 
presence at mass, at the canonical hours, and at 
other offices, in order that they might claim the 
statutory payment for their services, was most 
commonly known as a mdreau . The Latin word 
merellus ( merallus , maralus, etc.) is of uncertain 
derivation. Other namcB met with are: plomb 
(plonc, plommet, plum bus, etc.), even wlienmadeof 
other metal than lead (plommez de euyvre at Aire 
in 1527), enseigne , signum, marque , manuel,palot 
( pallotus ), moneta capituli , simoolum , etc. Many 
of these terms, signifying merely distribution- 
token, on the presentation of which a share in 
funds or privileges could be claimed, were not 
confined to the tokens of religious bodies, but 
extended to all kinds of corporations. It is un- 
certain when rrUreaux capitulaires were first intro- 
duced ; the mention in a charter of the cathedral 
church of Toure (1216) of a distributio nummorum 
matutinalium does not necessarily refer to such 
rrUreaux as distinct from ordinary coins, and the 
rrUreaux which are mentioned in charters of 1107 
and 1173 are passes, or tesserm of identification, 

i Ot the phrase of Tertulllan, de Prasscript. xx. : * dam sit 
lllls [ts. ecdeslls] oommuntcatio pack, et appellatto fraterni- 
tatts, si eonteeseratio hoepitalitati*.’ 
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without any special connexion with religion. The 
earliest undounted documentary reference to their 
use in churches seems to date from 1375, when 
Charles V. granted to the canons of the collegiate 
church of Langeac (Haute Loire) the right of having 
struck at the Royal Mint of St. Pourgain merelli 
for distribution to clerks and canons present at 
offloes ; they were to be of copper, lead, or tin, 
and to be carefully distinguished by their types, 
which are specified, from coin of the realm. None 
of these seems to have been identified. Next in 
date comes a reference in 1401. In a clause of his 
will Charles VI. ruled that the distributor of the 
Sainte Chapelle ‘ ne bailie les mAreaux jusqu’h la 
fin des heures de Notre Dame. 1 In a letter of 18th 
July 1401 he announces his intention of carrying 
out during his lifetime the new system outlined in 
his will ; no one of the clergy who misbehaved or 
absented himself was to receive nUreaux. A 15th 
cent, statute ordered that on every Saturday all 
the canons, chaplains, and clerks of the Sainte 
Chapelle should attend in the pay-room and bring 
their nUreaux to show what each had earned. 
But there are extant church -nUreaux which by 
their style must be earlier than the documents 
referred to, and the substitution of these for the 
custom of paying in actual money at the time, or 
for pricking in, or for tallies, may date from early 
in the 13th centnry. In 1557 the canons of M&con 
claimed that they had had for 1 more than three or 
four oenturies ’ the right of distribution of leaden 
jetona for the payment of choristers and other 
priests serving in the church ; what foundation 
their claim possessed is not known. Nearly all the 
examples known come from France or the Low 
Countries, where nUreaux were also used by abbeys, 
convents, hospitals, infirmaries, parish churches, 
and confraternities. The popular English term 
‘abbey token’ for what are really reckoning- 
counters must not be taken to prove the existence 
of the custom in England ; there is no evidence for 
such use in this conn try. 1 

Such tokens were cashed from time to time by 
the receivers of the various funds on which they 
were issued ; sometimes they could be exchanged 
by the cellarer for victuals; and they often had 
a modified circulation. As long as this did not 
extend outside, so as to encroach on the currency 
of the realm, no objection was raised to any body 
issuing such nUreaux. But, when it was the 
custom, as it was at Saint- Am6 (Douai) or at 
Arras (wherem^rcaw® wore used inscribed 1 merellus 
mandati paupernm *), for the clergy to give away 
such tokens, entitling to portions of victuals, as 
alms to the poor, it is easy to see how the circula- 
tion might extend outside. In 1577 the Cour des 
Monnaies hod to forbid the use of mireaux issued 
by the chapter of Autun except for distributions 
to the clergy ; they had got into circulation in the 
town. In the case of certain pieces, especially of 
places in the Low Countries, it is matter of dis- 
pute whether they are really church-mlreau® or 
oase coins, of which the circulation was enforced 
by local authorities ; such are the lead deniers of the 
Abbesses of Maubeuge, which circulated through- 
out Hainault until they were forbidden in 1541, 
the copper deniers of Notre Dame do Termonde, 
the ‘ yellow-money * of the chapter of Notre Dame 
de Cambrai. The rare mtreaux of Carthusian 
foundations, such as the Certosa at Pavia or St. 
Mary Magdalen at Louvain, were used not for the 
remuneration of the clergy, but for alms-giving. 
A similar subsidiary use of m4reaux is illustrated 

S the custom at Lembeke (near Eecloo, E. 

anders), where nUreaux were used for the dis- 
tribution of alms under the foundation of G. Ker- 
remans (1717) ; tokens of the value of two patarda 

1 See, however, f 6 below. 


were given to each of the poor who attended at 
catechism in preparation for communion, and of 
one patard to children who were zealous in pre- 
paration for their fint communion. 

The metal of which church-mlreaux are made is 
usually lead, copper, or brass ; the ruder specimens 
in the baser metal may be cast in moulds, but a 
large proportion are struck from engraved dies. 
The slate moulds used for casting the nUreaux of 
the parish church of St. Julien at Ath, mentioned 
in letters- patent of 1478, are still in existence. 
Non-metallio substances suoh as leather or paper 
could also be used, but specimens in suoh material, 
if they survive, are very rare ; a find made in de- 
molishing a wall of the cathedral of Limoges seems 
to indicate that nUreaux of leather were used there. 

A few typioal inscriptions and types found on 
mtreaux may be mentioned. The St. Omer pieces 
are inscril>ed 'Mo(neta) Ecc(lesiae) Santi Audo- 
mari,’ with the arms of the chapter, and ‘ Presenti- 
bus dabitur ’ ; those of St. Martin des Champs 
read ‘ Distribute pro beneficiatis.' The series of 
the Ste. Chapelle dating from after 1448 reads 
‘ Capella Reg(u)alis Palacii Parisiensis.’ An ordin- 
ance of that year shows that those used for pre- 
bendaries and cantor bore a long cross with the 
crown of thorns on it, those for chaplains and 
clerks had a royal crown ; other kinds then in use 
were ordered to be withdrawn : such were pieces 
marked with a cross, lance-head, and nail, repre- 
senting relics in the chapel. Some series bear the 
names of the various offices for which they were 
used, as matinee, prime , tierse, missa , sexte, nonne, 
vesprea, complies). Dates do not appear before 
the 16th century. The value in money which the 
pieces represent is frequently expressed as ‘ VI . 
D . T * (‘ six deniers tournois ’). A series mentioned 
in the archives of St. Pierre d'Aire (Artois), and 
described by Rouyer, 1 may bo given as typioal. 

There were (a) plombs des matines or deniers Mar chant , 
worth one denier Faring, distributed dailj r after nuttins, and 
paid from the fund known as du M archant ; these ocour from 
1484 to 1637 ; (b) plombs de la Croix or de la procession du 
vendredi and the plombs Lambert or du te gorier; these 
represent p&rtloular foundations, and were of different values, 
given to canons, cantor, or other clergy : they are not men- 
tioned after the 17th cent ; (c) plombs obituaires, l.e. moneUe 
annimrsariorum , given to those who assisted at anniversary 
obituary services; (d) plombs dee heures eanoniales , instituted 
20th June 1671, distributed to each canon present at the 
canonical hours : (e) plombs des revttvs, distributed in the 17th 
and 18th centuries at the masses said at the high altar to the 
canons who assisted the oelebrant as doacons or sub-deacons ; 
(/) plombs des jours capitulates, for ordinary meetings of 
chapter, from 1671 onwards; (ff) plombs des ohapxtres spiriluels, 
from 1768, for chapters dealing specially with matters of cult ; 
(h) plornbs des vteates, poor priests or clorks employed by 
canons to take their more arduous duties, as early as 1466 ; m 
plombs de la conjririe de Notts Dams Panetitrs , or plombs du 
Salve , from about 1620 down to 1700, for offices of the confra- 
ternity. 

Some specimens of the moneta ann imrsariorum 
have survived ; one belonging to St. Pierre d’Aire 
has on the obverse a death’s head, on the reverse 
a bone and a key in saltire between three stars. 
Another inscribed ‘Moneta anniversariorum ’ has 
a crowned A between two lilies ; on the other side 
'Kequiescant in pace,’ the mark of value ‘XII.,’ 
and three lilies. Yet another is inscribed ‘Obit 
solenel * and dated 1585 ; and there is a pair of 
nUreaux inscribed ‘Orate Deum pro vivis’ and 
4 Orate Deum pro defnntis’ respectively. 

A subsidiary use of tokens, more or less corre- 
sponding to the use as communion passes, 9 has at 
times prevailed in the Homan Catholic Church. 
There is a tradition that Cardinal Pole in Queen 
Mary’s time made use of such tokens in order to 
distinguish those who conformed from those who 
did not. Communion certificates in the shape of 
tokens or tickets were given to those going to 
communion at 8t. Andrew’s, Glasgow, from 1840 

i Heo. num, fr. xlv. [1849] 86817. 

- Described in f 3 below. 
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to 1850. At curtain churches in Home communi- 
cants at Easter receive them after they have been 
present. 

3 . Tokens of the Reformed Church. — The 

earliest mention of mtreaux {mnrreavx, mar runs, 
marcqs) in the Reformed Church abroad is in the 
registers of the Geneva Council; on 30th Jan. 
1500 Calvin advised their introduction, but there 
is no evidence that they were actually used at 
Genova before 1005. On the other hand, the 
Fronch Protestants immediately adopted Calvin's 
suggestion, and there are tokens of the Walloon 
Church at Amsterdam as early as 1586. These 
tokens (which in the first Helvetic Confession are 
called tessera) were used for quite a different pur- 
pose from that of the mtreaux of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; they were certificates, issued to 
all persons considered after examination to he 
satisfactory in regard to religious knowledge and 
moral character, admitting them to partake of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Sunper. In 1584, e.g. } 
Mme. Duplessis-Momay and all her household were 
refused tokens for communion at Montauban 
because she dressed her hair in the court fashion 
instead of wearing the Huguenot hood. Extant 
specimens of theso French Reformed Church tokens 
seem to bo not earlier than the 17th cent. ; they 
hear appropriate types, such as a chalice, or a 
shepherd feeding his llock, and the initials of the 
names of the churches, and sometimes dates ; such 
inscriptions as ‘No crains rien, petit troupcau* 
also occur. Copper mfircaux with an angel - 
shepherd, and the inscription ‘ In umim conducain 
reliquura Israel, Mich. 2 ,* or ‘Christ est le painde 
vie/ of good 17th cent, workmanship, were prob- 
ably made for Protestants in Paris. Another 
similar piece reads 'Christ habito en nos cam™ 
par foy/and hears a flaming heart transfixed by 
two arrows. 

The first French clmrch to employ this kind of 
mfreaux was at Nimes (before 1562). Except at 
Sedan and Troyes (where it was introduced in 
1564), none of the Reformed churches of the East 
is known to have used it. It was especially 
popular in Poitou, no fewer than 45 churches in 
that district being represented. Such piecos are 
commonest from 1740 to 1840, and are often very 
rude, boing the handiwork of the elders them- 
selves. Tho material is usually lead, tin, or a 
mixture, and they are most commonly cost (five 
moulds are extant), though some are struck. The 
French Reformed church at Erlangen in Bavaria 
began to use mtreaux in 1689, and tne same mould 
has remained in use down to present times. 

In England the books of St. Saviour’s Church, 
Southwark, show that communion tokens were 
used as early as 1559. It was the custom at South- 
wark to collect Church dues by ‘ selling the com- 
munion’; thus, in 1506, 2000 tokens were sold at 
24d. each ; and a similar practice prevailed at St. 
Peter Mancroft, Norwich. At Durham and else- 
where in the 17th cent, it was the custom to take 
Easter reckonings of such people as partook of 
the holy communion, and account with them and 
deliver and receive tokens. The names of com- 
municants were written down, and they received 
tokens which at the time of tho administration of 
the sacrament were demanded again, so that it 
might be known who had paid their Easter offer- 
ings and who had failed to do so. Tho use of 
tokens in Presbyterian churches in England was 
derived from Scotland towards the end of the 
17th cent., but the earliest actually bearing a date 
is of 1724 (Etal). Tokens are known of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, the Independent Presby- 
terian party, the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
or Cameramans, the English Presbyterian Church, 
the Associate Secession Congregation, the Relief 


Clmrch, the General Associate Congregation, the 
United Associate Congregation, the United Presby- 
terian Church, and the Freo Church of Scotland. 
Printed cards have now, as in Scotland, generally 
onstod metallic tokens. 

But. it was in Scotland that the sacramental 
token was most generally used. By the law of 
the Church of Scotland, no one was permit ted to 
come to tho Lord’s Supper unless he or she had 
been provided with a communion token, which 
was issued after examination had shown tho 
would -bo communicant to be of good character 
and properly instructed. The tokens were some- 
times kept os certificates of character, serving the 
same purpose as ancient tessera. The Scottish 
tokens wore at first probably written or stamped 
cards ; such * tickets^ wore in nso as early as 2 nd 
May 1560 at St. Andrews, ami continued often to 
be used after metal tokens wore introduced ; the 
word ‘ticket’ is frequently used indifferently of 
either. Written tickets were used as late as 1656. 
The date of the introduction of metal tokens has 
not been determined. The use of them has con- 
tinued in both the Presbyterian Churches and in 
the Scottish Episcopal Church down to the present 
day, although in the larger towns they have been 
almost entirely superseded by printed cards. 
Recently established denominations, Huch as tho 
United Free Chnrcli and the Freo Presbyterian 
Church, appear to tiso only the latter. The 
metallic tokens are most often made of lead, tin, 
or a mixture, but brass, iron, copper, and even 
leather (the last only at the Secession congrega- 
tion at Ceres, 1743) lmvo been employed; the 
Crown Court Chapel, Lomiun, and the Presbyterian 
Church at Charleston used silver tokens, and for 
the first Reformed Presbyterian Clmrch of New 
York they were made of ivory. They are gener- 
ally cast in stone moulds, hut aro sometimes 
Ht-ruck from dies. Tho oldest extant dated piece 

of 1648, but a dated one of 1588 is recorded 
(Glasgow). At first they were distinguished 
merely by the initials of tho parish (and this occurs 
as late as I860); later camo the initials of the 
minister, with ‘M.’ prefixed. Incuse numerals 
sometimes indicate the table to which a communi- 
cant was admitted when the number was very 
large. Religious symbols (heart, burning hush, 
vino, lily, chalice and bread) appear towards the 
end of the 17th century. Tho Covenanters’ con- 
venticle tokens bear simple texts, such as ‘ Holiness 
to tho Lord,’ without indication of parish or date ; 
and texts are common from the beginning of tho 
19th century. The cross, which is common on 
Episcopalian tokens, also occurs on some of Pres- 
bytorian origin. Jn some largo towns we find 
the burgh arms and tho initials of tho deans of 
gild. Views of churches first appear in the 18th 
century. 

From Scotland tho Presbyterians naturally 
carried tho usage, not only to England, but to 
othor countries such as Ireland, where the oldest 
dated token known to have been struck is that of 
the Old Presbyterian Congregation of Larne, of 
the year 1700. Stamps ami moulds for many of 
those Irish tokens are illustrated by G. K. and 
l). Brock . 1 

4 . Monn&ies dcs innocens et dcs fous. — A 
enrious phase of Church life is illustrated by 
satirical ‘coins’ issued by the bishops and other 
dignitaries (including arehbishopH, cardinals, and 
oven popes) who were elected by tho clergy at tho 
ecclesiastical saturnalia known as the fetes dcs 
innocens or fetes dcs funs. Such festivals flourished, 
according to documentary evidence, from the 13th 
to the 17tli cent., especially at Amiens, but also 
at other places such as Chartres, Reims, Laon, 
l .Sec reference under LiU sut.irc. 
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Senlis, St. Quentin, lloye, P4ronne— chiefly there- 
fore in the north of Prance, but also as far south 
as Besancon. These dignitaries issued tokens 
struck in lead, bearing such inscriptions as ' Joha. 
Fournier eps. S. Aug. 1560,’ 1 Moneta nova Adriani 
Stultorum Pap(e),* ‘Moneta epifscopi) innocen- 
(tiuin),’ as well as texts such as ‘ Homo non in boIo 
pane vivi(t),’ ‘ ludica Domine nocentes me,’ ‘ Stul- 
torum iniinitus est numcrus.' The types are 
sometimes saints, as on Jean Fournier’s piece just 
mentioned, which was struck by the Augustimans 
at Amiens and bears St. Augustine. Kebnses 
are also in common use. Most of these pieces 
come from Amiens, and bear dates from 1499 to 
1683. The custom of issuing tokens on these 
occasions also prevailed at Therouanne, Lille, and 
perhaps Aire, but in those places no attempt was 
made at humour, and the typos are religious or 
allegorical. 

5. The boy-bishops.— The boy-bishops who were 
elected at certain churches in England on St. 
Nicholas’ Day and held oitice for a week are also 
supposed to have issued leaden coins. The extant 
specimens, which seem all to come from Bury St. 
Edmunds, all bear a head of St. Nicholas or a 
mitre and are modelled more or less on the groats 
and pence of the 16th century. They are usually 
inscribed with an invocation to St. Nicholas on the 
obverse; on the other side we find inscriptions 
such as • Ave rex gent is,* 1 Ave rex gentis Anglor. 
Mile, 1 ‘Ecce nova facies quia, Ecco reges Angel- 
or(um).' The words 'Ave rex gentis Anglorum 
miles Regis angelorum* are the beginning of an 
anthem for the Feast of St. Edmund. Tne con- 
stant association of these pieces with St. Nicholas 
suggests that they were issued by the boy- bishops. 
On the other hand, it has been argued that they 
were used for the same purpose as the mtrmux or 
jetons de presence described in § 2 . It would, it is 
true, be strange if such a method of distribution 
were confined in this country to a single chapel 
(that of the Hospital of St. Nicholas) in St. 
Edmundshury ; but this argument cuts both ways. 
Another Bury piece inscribed 'Siglum Gilde Sci. 
Nicho(lai)’ round the bust of the saint on the 
obverse, and on the reverse * Congregacio Duooo ’ 
round the letters ‘ S T N,* appears to oe connected 
with the Gild of the Translation of St. Nicholas ; 
but from the published description it may perhaps 
be a seal and not a token. 

6. Church tokens of the Near East.— The right 
of coinage by sacerdotal authorities has always 
existed in the Levant and is revived in periods 
of stress. During the Russo-Turkish War the 
churches and convents and the Jewish communi- 
ties of Constantinople issued much token-money 
for small change. After the Peace of San Stefano 
the Turkish authorities called in from the prov- 
inces all the metallic token-money issued in the 
first half of the 19th cent., but tne custom still 
persists. Silver, copper, and lead were issued for 
the metallic tokens, but many of these issues 
took the form of small cardboard tickets of differ- 
ent colours. Typical examples are the silver ' obol 
of St. Irene’ (from Smyrna), the copper of St. 
George’s (from Smyrna), dated 1776, and the card- 
board pieces of the churches of Maronia (20, 10, 
and 6 paras, 1894), of St George at Apolloniada 
(Apollonia ad Rhyndaoum, 10 and 6 paras), of St. 
Michael at Goulion near Apollonia (10 and 6 paras, 

' legal tender inside the church ’), of St. John the 
Divine at Yeronda (Didyma, 6 paras) ; while the 
Sefarite synagogue, the synagogue of Akrida, and 
other Jewish communities are represented by both 
copper and cardboard. 
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TOLERATION.— i. The policy.—' The word 
' toleration ’ in its logal, ecclesiastical, and doctrinal 
application has a peculiarly limited signification. 
Tt connotes a refraining from prohibition and 

ersocution. Nevertheless it suggests a latent 

isapproval, and it usually refers to a condition 
in which the freodom which it permits is both 
limited and conditional. Toleration is not equi- 
valent to religious liberty, and it falls far short 
of religious equality. It assumes tho existence 
of an authority which might have been coercive, 
but which for reasons of its own is not pushed 
to extremes. It implies a voluntary inaction, a 
politic leniency. The motives that induce a 
policy of toleration are various, Buch as mere 
weakness and inability to enforce prohibitory 
measures, lazy indifference, the desire to secure 
conciliation by concessions, the wisdom to perceive 
that 4 force is no remedy,’ tho intellectual breadth 
and humility that shrink from a claim to infalli- 
bility, the charity that endures the objectionable, 
respect for the right of private judgment. 

However lamentable the fact may be, it should not surprise 
us that greater intolerance has been found in Christian nations 
than among any other peoples. Polytheism allows of an 
indefinitely enlarging pantheon. Its theology admits the exist- 
ence of separate national gods among the various nations. 
But monotheism not only denies the existenoe of any suoh 
divinities ; It regards the homage offered to them as a deroga- 
tion from the worship due to the true God. Christianity, 
therefore, as well as the .Judaism on which it is based, is 
necessarily Intellectually Intolerant The same idea applies to 
Muhammadanism, which is always an Intolerant religion as 
regards doctrine, even when it is not actively persecuting alien 
faiths. Then both Christianity and Muhammadanism claim 
to be universal religions; they are essentially aggressive; and 
the positive missionary work which this fact implies easily 
peases over into overt acts for the repression of idolatry ana 
polytheism, contrary as they are to the genuine Christian 
temper. Add to this the fact that moral earnestness, at Us 
best mounting to enthusiasm, In extreme case* degenerating 
Into fanaticism, urges the devotees of a missionary religion 
towards a militancy which the hereditary adherents of non- 
aggressive religions have less inducement to adopt. When 
paganism is not toleraut, this is generally due to resentment 
against those who have attacked it, unless political motives 
are the real grounds of action. Tho persecution of Elijah and 
the adherents of Jahweh by Jeaebel was oooaskmed by the 
prophet's vehement opposition to the introduction of the rites 
of the Phoenician Baal into Israel. The persecution of the Jews 
by Antioch us Enlphanes was due to their refusal to admit 
Iiellenislng practices Into their national life. 
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a. Indian toleration.— It has been asserted that 
Hinduism is the most tolerant of religions. This 
may be true as regards others than Hindus, 
because, being entirely racial and hereditary, it 
cannot proselytize. Judaism is also racial and 
hereditary, but not exclusively so, because it can 
admit proselytes. Hinduism has no opening for 
such. Accordingly, it must tolerate alien faiths, 
unless, like Tibetan Buddhism, it forbids immigra- 
tion. AAoka, the Constantine of Buddhism in 
India (3rd cent. B.C.), had monuments of his 
legislation cut in stone expressing his liberal 
treatment of religion as follows : 

'The king, beloved of the god, honours every form of 
religious faith, but considers no gift or honour so much as the 
increase of the substance of religion, whereof this is the root — 
to reverenoe one's own faith ana never revile that of others.' 

The Muhammadan invasion put an end to 
tolerance in India by introducing cruel persecu- 
tion of Hinduism with a wholesale destruction 
of the temples; but this was intermittent, the 
incursions or Turks, etc., taking the form of raids, 
from the 11th till the 17th cent., when the Mughal 
empire was established in Delhi. Akbar, the most 
famous of the Mughal emperors, aimed at combin- 
ing all the inhabitants or his religion in his own 
eclectic theism. He held deputations in his 
palace every Friday when Brahmans, Buddhists, 
and ParBis expounded their views as freely as 
Muhammadans. 

3. Greek toleration. — The toleration of the 
Greeks for great varieties of religious beliefs may 
be attributed to their intellectual breadth, but 
also to the syncretism which admitted a plurality 
of divinities into its pantheon. Accordingly, as 
Adam remarks, 

‘There was comparatively little persecution for religious 
beliefs in Greek antiquity. Religious institutions and cere- 
monies were carefully guarded ; but in respect of dogma 
the limits of toleration were very wide. We may infer from a 
remark of the Platonic Socrates that the Athenians in goneral 
cared little what a man believed, so long as he did not attempt 
to proselytise.' 1 

The Orphio believers, who, as the same authority 
states, were 'analogous to modern dissenters,' 
were tolerated since they showed no sign of 
abstaining from the religious services which the 
city ordained. The Pythagoreans, on the other 
hand, were attacked because they used their 
religious organization for political endB. 1 The 
death of Socrates appears to have been due 
mainly to animosity against the philosopher on 
account of his friendship with proscribed leaders 
of the aristocratic party. He was seventy years 
old at the time, and his daring teaching had 
long been tolerated without any interference on 
the part of the authorities. 

4. Roman toleration.— It was a principle of 
Homan state policy to allow conquered nations 
to continue the practice of their indigenous 
religious rites ('Cujus regio ejus religio '). The 
oldXatin cults were not propagandist, and they 
admitted of alien rites for alien peoples. Never- 
theless difficulties arose, imposing limits on this 
easy tolerance in several ways : (1) by provincials 
coining to Italy and even to Horae with a claim 
to bring their own religions with them 5 (2) by 
missionaries of these mien faiths propagating 
them and by Roman citizens adopting them ; (3) 
by the enforcement of the new Btate worship 
01 the emperor throughout the empire ; (4) by the 
dread of dangerous magic and the suspicion of 
immoral and cruel proceedings among the adherents 
of the foreign cults ; (6) by a notion that public 
calamities might have been caused by neglect of 
the worship of the old divinities (‘ atheism'). 

( Qtfbrd 
PtoUgo . 
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But there were differences. The Twelve Tables 
had forbidden the introduction of new gods into 
Home. Nevertheless for commercial reasons the 
Jews had a dispensation granted them to practise 
their religion in various parts of the empire, 
including the imperial city. But they were 
supposed to be confined to their own quarters 
in each locality— the ghetto. They spread their 
ideas, however, especially among women of 
the upper classes — in particular in Home 
and Damascus, where it became the fashion to 
‘ Sabbatize.’ At first the Christians obtained 
tolerance on account of their Jewish origin, and 
it was not till their separation from the Jews 
became marked that they were interfered with 
by the authorities ; nor was that the case at once 
even then. The Acts of the Apostles shows us 
Chris tianB protected by Homan magistrates and 
police when attacked by Jewish mobs. By the 
time of Nero, however, in Rome the distinction 
between the two communities had become evident, 
and then the Christians were no longer sheltered 
by the licence for Jews. Christianity was not a 
religio licita . It is true that many unlicensed 
cults were winked at, in particular the religions 
of Syria and Egypt— the worship of Mithra, the 
Dea Mater, Serapis, etc. This was due to their 
great popularity. Christianity was not popular; 
it was too stern on the vices of paganism. W. M. 
Ramsay has shown reason for thinking that the 
tolerance of the Flavian emperors did not secure 
the protection of the Christians from local out- 
breaks. Nevertheless, on the whole, previous to 
the great Decian persecution the authorities were 
not disposed to initiate active measures against 
them. When Pliny wrote to Traian expressing 
his perplexity at the Christianity of Bithynia and 
the consequent desertion of the pagan altars, the 
emperor replied ordering him (1) not to Beekout 
the Christians, (2) to discourage informers, but 
(3) to punish convicted persons who had been 
brought before him for judgment. This rescript 
has been described by some as a persecuting order 
and by others as a decree for tne easing of the 
case of the persecuted Christians. In fact it was 
both. Evidently Trajan was opposed to active 
persecution ana favoured a policy of leniency; 
nut his clear pronouncement requiring the punish- 
ment of definitely convicted Christians left no 
alternative but sentence of death for such people. 
This was the first formal order to that effect. 
Previously Christianity was implicitly illegal; 
hencefortn it was to be explicitly illegal. In this 
respect the rescript was a limitation on the Homan 
policy of toleration. The persecution which had 
been carried on with exceptional ferocity at Lyons 
and Vienne under the gentle Marcus Aurelius was 
stayed by his worthless son Commodus owing to 
the intercession of his oonoubine Marcia, who 
appears to have been a Christian catechumen. 
r lnis act of toleration cannot be raised to the 
level of state policy. It was purely personal in 
its origin, and it emanated from an unprincipled 
character. 

When the emperor Valerian was captured by 
the Persians, the persecution which he bad in- 
stigated was brought to an end by his son 
Gallienus, who issued a rescript in A.d. 200. It 
has not been preserved. But Eusebius 1 Quotes 
a letter from this emperor to the bishops of Egypt 
written in the following year, in which he gives 
directions in accordance with his rescript. He 
there states that he has issued an order through- 
out all the world encouraging all to come out of 
their religions retreats ana ordering that no one 
may molest them. Eusebius adds that, there ia 
another ordinance addressed to other bishops in 
1 MS vii. is. 
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which the emperor grants them permission to 
recover their cemeteries in which they worshipped 
(r 6 i rot 0pr)<7K€v<rifiol). Gallienus’s rescript has Deen 
claimed as the first Roman edict of toleration ; but 
Uhlhom and Harnack have shown that our 
knowledgo of it does not indicato that Christianity 
was now made a religio licita . Two things only 
are ordered : the Christians are not to be molested ; 
their property is to be restored. Since the churches 
had registered themselves as burial clubs and 
mutual benefit societies (collegia fratrum, collegia 
tenuiorum ), it was in their social relations and 
with regard to their possession of property that 
Gallienus was now protecting their rights. JNever- 
thelcss, although Christianity was still illegal, in 
point of fact, since it was not to be molested, 
this was a policy of toleration. It cannot be 
justified on grounds of consistency ; but practical 
politics are often guilty of inconsistency and prove 
themselves all the more humane for their freedom 
from legal pedantry. In the line that Gallienus 
was taking we see the exact opposite to his father’s 
calculating measures of repression, devised with 
the deliberate, but now hopeless, design of stamp- 
ing out Christianity. Gallienus’s mild policy by 
no means gave to the Christians the legal rights 
which could assure them against future persecution. 
They enjoyed in consequence a whole generation 
of immunity from attack ; hut all along this was 
in a condition of unstable equilibrium, since 
nothing had been done to settle it on a sound 
legal basis. We might compare the situation to 
that of the Stuart ‘Indulgences.’ Christianity 
was not yet a religio licita. 

Legalized toleration did not appear till after 
the lost and greatest persecution. It was then 
seen in two stages. The first of those was 
spasmodic, insincere, and illogical, but still definite 
and (effective. Galerius, the fierce instigator of 
the persecution which bears the name of the senior 
emperor Diocletian, who had boon his reluctant 
associate in it, seized with death- bed terrors, 
issued the most extraordinary decree ever 
conceived by a Roman emperor (April, 311). 
Galerius first takes credit to himself for en- 
deavouring to bring the Christians back to the 
ancient laws and discipline of the Romans, and, 
after a jibe at their divisions, for which he suggests 
lie lias supplied a wholesome corrective, lie gives 
orders that his subjects may again be Christians 
('nt denuo sint Ohristiani ’) and hold their 
assemblies, ‘provided they do nothing contrary to 
the discipline.’ Galerius concludes with the re- 
markable sentence, * and for this indulgence the 
Christiana will make the prayers of loyal subjects 
to their god.’ 

Toleration was not yet the settled policy of the 
empire. Where it was practised, it was too much 
subject to the caprice of the individual ruler. 
Maxentius at Rome was openly anti-Christian 
and Maximin Dam elaborated subtle devices for 
the destruction of Christianity ; even later, during 
part of his period of government, Licinius favoured 
the paganB to the detriment of the Christians. 
The final stage was reached in the Edict of Milan. 
That magnificent Magna Charta of religious liberty 
issued from a meeting of Constantine with Licinius 
at Milan towards the end of the year 312, after 
the defeat of Maxentius. Maximin’s evasion of 
the order of toleration granted by Galerius was 
the occasion which gave rise to it, but the new 
edict was much more statesmanlike than its 
curious predecessor, resting on a broader basis, 
breathing a nobler spirit, and establishing a surer 
polioy. It was issued throughout the whole 
empire in the year 313. The Edict of Milan is 
the work of the great emperor Constantine, who 
induced his colleague Licinius to join him in it. 


There can be no doubt that Constantine was 
thoroughly convinced by the enlightened principles 
that it contains. His colleague’s assent must be as- 
cribed to political necessity, and subsequent events 
showed that Licinius was by no means loyal to it ex- 
cept undev compulsion. Unfortunately the original 
rescript has been lost, but Licinius’s edition of it, 
sent out a few months later, has been preserved, 
both the original Latin by Lactantius , 1 and a 
Greek translation, slightly differing verbally, by 
Eusebius . 9 The toleration granted is absolute and 
unconditional. It is expressly applied to the 
Christians, for whoso benefit it clearly showB that 
it was primarily intonded. But it also includes 
devotees of all other religions. This went far 
beyond the spirit of the ancient world, and indeed 
only occasionally and in the teaching of excep- 
tional and rare minds has such toleration reap- 
peared until quite modern times, when it has been 
seen in Cavour’s dictum of *a free Church in a 
free State.* 

Constantine did not live up to His own principle. No sooner 
did he adopt Christianity than he began to patronize it, and 
his patronage soou took the form of Interference and control. 
The Christian emperors were rarely more tolerant than the 
Church of their nay ; and. as Mils Church was stern in the 
denunciation of heresy and aohhmi, too often the imperial 
government stepped in to give effect to the ecclesiastical 
sentence. Sometimes it went farther, the emperor taking 
sides and enforcing his own will, if for orthodoxy against the 
heretics, if in favour of heresy, as in tho support of Ariuuisui 
by Conslunlius and later by Valens, against the Catholics. 
Later emperors interfered in the Christological controversies 
with the Nestorians and the Monopiiysitcs. The iconoclastic 
emperors were regarded as persecutors of the Church when 
they took strong measures to put down image-worship. There- 
fore, while Christianity is not only tolerated but legalized as the 
religion of the State, the policy of toleration so brilliantly antici- 
pated by Constantine is now buried out of sight, like an un- 
timely hirtli. Tho tables are turned, and paganism, ceasing to 
persecute, comes to he itself persecuted. First magical rites 
are prohibited as dangerous to the State and the citizens ; then 
the worship of tho old gods is prohibited and their altars and 
temples are demolished. Theodosius n. is the mobt conspicu- 
ous figure in this anti-pagan crusade. On tho other hand, it is 
to lio noted that tho Christian emperors never went the lengths 
in murderous violence to which the persecuting pagan emperors 
hod gone. There was nothing approaching the devastating 
Decian and Valerian persecutions. On the rnre occasions when 
the death penalty was inflicted this was nearly always for 
magic and sorcery, not as the suppression of a false doctrine 
but for tho extirpation of a dangerous practice. The persecu- 
tion of paganism naturally led its champions to preach tolera- 
tion. Llbnnius argued for the principle of absolute toleration. 
The pagan reaction under Julian was based on a profession 
of tolerance, but the emperor was not entirely true to his 
profession. 3 

5 . Early Christian toleration.— The early Christ- 
ian Fathers advocated toleration, not merely in 
self-defence, but on principle. Tertullian was 
most emphatic in asserting this principle : 

‘Uumanf juris et naturalis potestatis est unieuique quod 

S utaverit colore, neo alii obest aut prodest alteriua religio. 

ed noc roligionis est cogare religionem, quae sponte susclpi 
debeat, non vi : cum et hotillau ab animo llbenti expostulentur. * 
Lactantius maintained the inherent wickedness 
of persecution . 0 The bigotry which appeared 
among tho Fathers of the 4th cent, was not allowed 
to prevail without protest. Athanasius advocated 
a conciliatory attitude for winning heretics back 
to the faith. While Augustine denounced heretics 
and schismatics— especially Pelagians and Donat- 
ists — Hilary of Poitiers was a thoroughgoing 
advocate of toleration. Ambrose condemned the 
persecution of the Priscillianists, and Martin of 
Tours denounced it as an atrocious crime because 
it went so far as killing. The Fathers were 
slow to, sanction the death penalty for heretics ; 
Augustine, while advocating milder measures of 
persecution, was opposed to this extremity. 

6 . Medieval toleration. — During the early part 
of the Middle Ages persecution was comparatively 
rare, even in the case of sorcery, which, it was 
thought, could be counteracted by the more potent 

1 De Marie Pm. 48. » HE x. 6. 

* Of. art. PunHRonTTOR (Early Church). 

* Ad Seapulam, 52. • gee Dio. Inst. v. 20. 
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influence of the rites of the Clinrch. But with 
the rise of the Inquisition in the 13th cent, a 
greater rigour of ecclesiastical discipline crushed 
out the spirit of tolerance. 

7 * Toleration in the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation.— The irreligious and pagan habits that 
Accompanied the Renaissance issued in an easy in- 
difference which favoured an unprincipled tolerance. 
But the intellectuality and breadth of view that it 
engendered went farther and gave rise to a reasoned 
doctrine of toleration. Sir Thomas More, while 
sanctioning persecution, admitted the abstract 
excellence of the opposite course. Montaigne’s 
scepticism and liberal idea of life made for toler- 
ance. On higher grounds Erasmus laboured in- 
cessantly for the same end, combining inimitable 
wit with immense learning, exposing the folly as 
much as the wickedness of ignorant, narrow- 
minded persecution. The duty oi absolute tolera- 
tion was insisted on by Castellio, a Frenchman, 
who had been a friend of Calvin when the Re- 
former was a professor at Basel. Denouncing the 
execution of Servotus, he argued that, if the end 
of Christianity be the diffusion of a spirit of bene- 
ficence, persecution must be its extreme antithesis, 
and that, if persecution can be the essential element 
of a religion, that religion must be a curse to 
mankind. 

Most of the Reformers wore not advocates of 
universal toleration ; but Zwingli regarded error 
as not inherently blameworthy and held that it 
should be tolerated. He went farther and showed 
a comprehensive appreciation of human excellency 
apart from religious differences. 

Laelius Socinus was a pronounced advocate of 
religions liberty, and a clear assertion of the prin- 
ciple is put forth in the Socinian Catechism of 
Rakow. The German Anabaptists and the Dutch 
Arminians also advocated this principle. 

8 . The German settlement. — The Peace of 
Augsburg (1555) was arranged between the Roman 
Catholics and the Lutherans ; it excluded the Re- 
formed Church, both Zwinglian and Calvinistic, 
as well as all the minor sects. Further, this 
arrangement left it to the princes of the several 
states to decide which of the two permissible typos 
of religion should be adopted and imposed on their 
subjects. Disagreements between tne two parties 
concerned and tho exclusion of the Reformed 
Churches led to the Thirty Years’ War. This 
was concluded with the Peace of Westphalia 
(24th Oct. 1648), to which there were three parties 
— the Roman Catholics, the Lutherans, and the 
Reformers. It mode provision for none of the 
minor sects. Tho princes were Allowed to pass 
from one of the three religions to the other and to 
require their selected religion to be imposed on 
their subjects to the exclusion of all other religions, 
or to admit other religions, as they saw lit. This 
right was called the jus reformanai . It implied a 
limited and optional toleration. 

Subsequently two influences arose to widen the conception of 
religious liberty : (1) pietism, which, as both non-dogmatir and 
charitable, tended towards universal toleration ; and (2) tho 
effeot of the school of natural law. Pufendorf maintained that 
no one could be compelled to embrace a given religion and held 
it to be a fatal necessity that dissensions should emet within the 
Ohurch. Christian Thomas! us, the typical illuminist, bases the 

K rinoiple of religious liberty on his fundamental conception of 
w. He distinguishes morality from law, on the ground that 
law la coercive while morality oannot be coerced. Much more 
Is this the cose with religion. The difference between the 
spheres of the prince and the clergy is that it is the dutv of the 
prince to coerce and the duty of the clergy to teach. Tho 
clergy should light heresy with instruction, not by appealing 
to the secular arm. While mtfng these principle* In all his 
works. Thomasius devotes three treatises especially to the 
exposition of them, vis. the two * Programm&ta,' Programme de 
tolerantia diuidentium in eontroverriit religionis (1693) and 
Programme varia testimonia Martini Lutheri de tolerantia 
dimdentium in religion* eomplectme (1697)* and the more 
popular work in the vernacular entitled Dae Recht evangrlUoher 


Pilrttm in theulouixchen Streitigkeiten (100U). In these works 
he maintains that all dissidents are to be tolerated so long as 
they do not disturb the public peace. Frederick William i. 
of Prussia used the jus reformandt In favour of allowing Roman 
Catholics to live in his Protestant state, and his son Frederick 
the Great adopted a policy of toleration for all religions with 
the cynical idea that, since they arose only from the ignorance 
of tho people, they were equivalent in the region of dogma and 
to be distinguished only by their greater or less ethical import. 
Thus, since morality is independent of artioles of faith, absolute 
religious liberty should be conceded. In a rescript of 16th June 
1740 he says : * All religions are equal and good so long as those 
who profess them are upright people.* There was a temporary 
reaction under Frederick William u., after which the right of 
religious liberty spread first through Prussia and then through 
the other German states, although the territorial state recogni- 
tion of the three favoured religions remained— « policy of 
general toleration, but not of religious equality. 

9 . England And America. — Tn the 16th cent., 
under the Tudors, the extreme Puritan party, 
which had shared with other Protestants in the 
persecutions of Roman Catholic times, did not 
obtain religious liberty. But the principle of 
toleration was maintained by tho Baptists and the 
Congregationalists, although there were some limits 
to tne applications of it. The early Congrcga- 
tionalists would exclude from its privileges both 
Unitarians and Roman Catholics, the latter as 
themselves a persecuting party and a danger to 
Protestant liberty. But John Robinson, a large- 
minded man of liberal views, drew up a covenant for 
the Pilgrim Fathers who sailed in tne * Mayflower ’ 
and founded Hew England. The iirst instrument 
of this covenant conferred equal civil and religious 
rights on every member of any commonwealth. 
A little later tne colony of Maryland, founded by 
a charter from Charles I., granted toleration to 
Roman Catholics as well as to Protestants. Its 
first law runs as follows : ‘ No person professing 
to believe in Jesus Christ shall be in any way 
molested or discountenanced for his or her religion, 
or in the free exercise thereof.* 

The Pilgrim Fathers, who had claimed liberty 
at home, have been blamed for the inconsistency of 
intolerance in their own colony when they were 
settled in America. The defence is that the ex- 
clusive theocracy that they established implied 
that they regardod themselves as a Church rather 
than as a State, and os such would refuse member- 
ship to unfit persons in accordance with a funda- 
mental Congregational principle. But they have 
often been unfairly accused of narrowness through 
a confusion of two different positions-— that of the 
early settlers in New England who had come from 
John Robinson’s church m Holland and were the 
real Congregationalist immigrants, and that of 
the Puritans who settled later in Massachusetts. 
The latter were Presbyterians who had never 
adopted the principles of religious freedom. It 
was not until the separation from England that 
complete equality in religion was established in 
tho United States. 

10 . The English problem.- In the 17th cent, 
neither the bulk of the Presbyterians nor the 
Episcopal party as a whole had any idea of tolera- 
tion. under the early Stuarts Laud and the High 
Church, having the upper hand, persecuted the 
Presbyterians. Under the Long Parliament the 
Presbyterians triod to force tne Covenant on 
the whole nation. Cromwell took a wider view 
and ordered his * triers ’ not to molest Protestant 
godly men who preached the gospel, whatever 
their ecclesiastical principles might be, and he 
gave the Jews a legal footing in England. 

At this time tho Baptists, the Congregationalists 
(then known as Independents), ana the Quakers 
maintained the principle of religions liberty — the 
last-named body basing it on their doctrine of the 
inner light, which excluded all ecclesiastical and 
oflici&l interference with the individual soul. The 
protest of the five Independents at the Westminster 
Assembly (1643), which was mainly Presbyterian 
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in composition, maintained the right of religious 
liberty. 

Later, on the Presbyterian side, Richard Baxter 
laboured for large measures of comprehension, and 
John Goodwin, generally regarded as a Congrega 
tionalist, but described by Rufini as * a Puritan su\ 
generis— a, rationalist Puritan,* maintained that 
every religion, sect, or schism should be tolerated 
so long as there was no attempt to interfere with 
the security of the State. Milton, claimed by 
both Presbyterians and Congregationalists, but not 
wholly committed to either party, in triumphantly 
vindicating the freedom of tne press, pleaded 
eloquently for religious toleration. In the Areo 
pogitica he showed that persecution was both un- 
necessary for the preservation of truth and a 
hindrance to the discovery of truth. He would 
tolerate all Protestants, including Sooinians, 
Arminians, and Anabaptists, but not Roman 
Catholics. On the Anglican Church side the more 
liberal-minded writers were in favour of toleration 
and comprehension. Chillingworth affirms that 
Protestants are inexcusable if they do violence to 
the consciences of others. He holds it to be a great 
sin to force on other people our own interpretations 
of Scripture, arguing that this was the cause of all 
the sonisms and discords iof Christianity. John 
Hales took a similar line in his tractate Schism 
and Schismaticks (1630). Jeremy Taylor, in his 
famous Liberty of Prophesying (1646), was con- 
tending for freedom of speech against the tyranny 
of the Covenant under the Long Parliament. 

The reaction at the Restoration and the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity (1662), followed by the 
Conventicle, Five Mile, ana Test Acts, narrowed 
the State Church position and imposed great dis- 
abilities on Nonconformists; these wore to some 
extent relieved a little later by James Il.’s In- 
dulgences, but at the expense of the rights of 
Parliament. Legal toleration did not appear till 
the Revolution. In the Declaration of Breda 
Charles II. promised to respect tender consciences ; 
but, when well established on the throne, he had 
not the moral courage to stand to his word. 

William 111. obtained his invitation to England 
mainly as the champion of religious liberty. His 
aim was to bring about an agreement between the 
Church of England and Protestant Dissenters. 
While in his own country, he had been profoundly 
affected by the ideas of the Dutch Arminians. In 
England nis most trusted adviser, Bishop Burnet, 
had adumbrated the policy which the king after- 
wards adopted in a Modest and Free Conference 
between a Conformist and a Nonconformist (1663). 
William first aimed at comprehension in 1 A Bill 
for Uniting their Majesties 1 Protestant Subjects. 1 
The failure of this measure to pass in the House of 
Commons necessitated another line of action. 

xx* The Act of Toleration.— The Act of Tolera- 
tion, which was passed in the year 1689, gave relief 
to Nonconformists from their chief disabilities; 
but it did not grant complete religious liberty ; 
much less did it establish religious equality in the 
eyes of the law. It exempted Nonconformists from 
the pains and penalties of the Act of Uniformity, 
the Conventicle Act, and the Five Mile Act ; at 
the same time it required people who desired to 
avail themselves of its privileges to take the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy and make a statutory 
declaration against Romisn superstitions, and it 
ordered Nonconformist ministers to subscribe to 
the Articles of the Church of England with the 
exception of three— -those referring to the traditions 
of the Church, to the homilies, and to the conse- 
cration of bishops and priests, a fourth exception, 
that of the article on infant baptism, being allowed 
for Baptist ministers. Further, it enacted that 
every Nonconformist place of worship should be , 


certified by a bishop, an archdeacon, or a justice of 
the peace. Quakers were allowed to make a solemn 
declaration instead of taking the oaths and were 
required to declare their belief in the Trinity and 
in the inspiration of the Bible. Neither Roman 
Catholics nor Unitarians were included in the con- 
cessions allowed by this Act, and even orthodox 
Nonconformity was still illegal, the persecuting 
laws remaining on the statute-books, and only the 
exaction of their penalties being forbidden. While 
this measure was logically inconsistent, it was 
practically serviceable as far as it went. It secured 
a considerable amount of toleration. 

The same year (1689) saw Locke’s first Letter 
Concerning Toleration published anonymously in 
Holland in Latin. It was translated into English 
immediately. A second and longer letter, and a 
third longer still, followed in reply to answering 
letters. Yet a fourth letter completes the series 
in Locke’s work ; this is not finished. The collec- 
tion has become a literary classic on the subject of 
toleration. Locke bases his argument on the 
ground that the rightful sphere of the State is 
wholly confined to externals and does not extend 
to religion, which is internal. He holds that not 
only the doctrines and 1 articles of faith, 1 but also 
‘ the outward form and rites of worship, 1 are ont 
of the province of the civil magistrate. Such a 
position goes beyond toleration. Logically it in- 
volves disestablishment, because, if the State is 
not competent to deal with religious matters at all, 
it follows that it should not patronize or support 
a favoured religion any more than persecute a 
religion of which it disapproves. With regard to 
persecution, Locke holdB that it is anti-Christian, 
since love of our fellow-men is of the essence of 
Christianity, and it cannot be maintained that 
persecutors are actuated by love to their victims 
m the cruelties which they perpetrate. But, while 
on these principles Locke would tolerate Jews as 
well os all Protestant sects, his toleration does not 
extend to Roman Catholics or atheists. With 
regard to the former, though he does not name 
them in his argument on the subject, he says : 

‘That church can have no right to be tolerated by the 
magistrate, which is constituted upon such a bottom, that all 
those who enter into it, do thereby, ipso facto, deliver themselves 
up to the protection and servioe of another prince.' 1 

He would also exclude persons who hold views 
subversive of society ana atheists, who, he con- 
siders, are to be included in that category.* Thus 
he regards both these parties as obnoxious to the 
State and to be exoluded from toleration on politi- 
cal grounds, not for their religious views. Locke 
eames his idea of toleration beyond the political 
sphere to the ecclesiastical, arguing for liWty of 
thought within the Churches themselves. He 
writes : 

What think you of St. Athanasius's Greed ? Is the sense of 
that so obvious and exposed to every one who seeks it ; which 
ho many learned men have explained so different ways, and 
which yet a great many profess they cannot understand f Or Is 
it necessary to your or my salvation, that you or I should 
believe and pronounce all those damned who do not believe 
hat creed, i every proposition in It? which I fear would 
ixtend to not a few of the ohuroh of England ; unless we can 
think that people believe, (.e. assent to the truth of propositions 
they do not at all understand. If ever you were acquainted 
with a country parish, you must needs have a strange opinion 
of them, if you think all the ploughmen and milkmaids at 
churoh understood all the propositions In Athanasius's Greed: 
it is more, truly, than I should be apt to think of any one of 
them ; and yet I cannot hence believe myself authorised to 
fudge or pronounoe them all damned : it is too bold an intrench- 
ing on the prerogative of the Almighty ; to their own Master 
they stand or hOL'S 

Under Queen Anne the toleration that had been 
obtained by the accession of William and Mary 
was threatened by the Schism Act, whioh made ft 
‘Regal under heavy penalties for any one to keep a 

1 Works, new ed., London, 1828, vL 46. * lb. p. 47. 
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private school or teach in a seminary unless he 
signed a declaration of conformity to the liturgy of 
the Church of England and obtained a bishop’s 
licence to teach on production of a certificate that 
he had taken the communion according to the rites 
of the Church of England during the preceding 
year. The queen's death stayed the execution of 
this drastic measure, and it was repealed in the 
reign of her successor, George I. From this time 
onwards toleration with regard to religious views 
and practices was firmly established ; but its limi- 
tations were still numerous. It was the minimum 
of concession to those who had previously been the 
victims of persecution. Active persecution was no 
longer allowed. But the negative policy of ex- 


The ideas of these champions of religious liberty 
powerfully moulded the course of the French 
Revolution in regard to religion and the universal 
toleration that has since prevailed in France. 

13 . The present situation.— A policy of tolera- 
tion now obtains throughout Western Europe, 
North America, the British, French, and Italian 
colonies, and India, where it is a safeguard of peace 
and good order under British rule. It is estab- 
lished in Japan and practically observed through- 
out the provinces of China. It is also practised 
generally throughout S. America. Eastern Europe 
and Western Asia are still excluded from its 
privileges. The exclusiveness of Tibet is national 
rather than religious in character. Thus it is 


elusion and prohibition left galling grievances long apparent that the policy of toleration has been 
unrelieved. Toleration is far from religious equal- adopted throughout the greater part of the civilised 
ity. The very practice of it involves an exalted world. 


ity. The very practice of it involves an exalted 
position of power enjoyed by the people who toler- 
ate as opposed to an inferior position in which the 
tolerated are living. It is not inconsistent with the 
monopoly of privileges by the one class and the re- 
fusal of them to the other. If those privileges are 
rights of citizenship, toleration is even possible side 
by side with serious injustice. The tolerated may 
be denied political power, the parliamentary and 
municipal franchise, the opportunity of election as 
members of Parliament or of corporations, access 
to public schools, colleges and universities, whether 
as pupils or as teachers, and a host of other national 
rignts and privileges. So it was that under the 
Georges, ana even throughout much of the 10th cent. , 
Nonconformists, Roman Catholics, Unitarians, 
Jews, and others suffered from various forms of 
exclusion. The abolition of the Corporation and 
Test Acts, Catholic Emancipation, the admission 
of Jews to Parliament, the permission to dispense 
with the member’s oath extracted in order to meet 
the cose of Mr. Bradlaugh, the throwing open of 
the universities to Nonconformists, the enlarged 
foundation of grammar schools, and the extension 
of popular education generally, irrespective of 
ecclesiastical distinctions, wore all steps beyond 
mere toleration towards the goal of religious equal- 
ity— a goal which in several directions its advo- 
cates have not yet completely attained. 

za. Toleration in France.— The tight for religious 
liberty which was waged principally in Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, and England during the 
16th and 17th centuries passed on to Franco in the 
18th century. The Edict of Nantes (1698) had eon- 
ceded toleration for Protestants ; the revocation of 
that Edict (1685) restored and aggravated persecut- 


Apart from the liberalizing of legislation, great 
progress has been made by means of Modernism in 
Roman Catholic countries and by the general 
spread of Christian charity, culture, knowledge 
of history, scientific methods of criticism, and the 
study of comparative religion, by the softening of 
manners, by scepticism, and by religious indiffer- 
ence, all tending to cool the ardour of the persecut- 
ing spirit and so to establish toleration. The 
champions of liberty now resent the use of the 
term as representing a gracious concession on the 
part of the privileged and claim to go far beyond 
it in their demand for the abolition of all theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical privileges and the estab- 
lishment of absolute religions equality. 

Cf. also artt. Persecution. 

Litkraturk. — The literature of toleration is immense. A few 
of the more important works are Tertullian, ad Saapulam ; 
Lactantiui, Divinas Institutions ; Vincentiue, Epistolce, 08, 
17 ; Marsilius of Padua, Defensor Paris, 13th cent ; Paustus 
Socinus, Opera . 2 vols., Irenopolis, 1680; Milton, Areopagi- 
tie a, London, 1644 ; John Goodwin, Plea for Liberty qf Con - 
science , 1644; Locke, Kpistnla de Tolerantia , Gouda, 1680, 
Eng. tr., London. 1689 ; P. Bayle, Comnentaire philosophioue 
sur oes paroles de JIms-Christ : Contrain-les d'entrer. 2 vole., 
Oantorberv, 1086, Supplement du Commentaire, etc., Hamburg, 
1688 ; S. Pufendorf, De habitu reiigionis Christianae ad vitam 
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eivilem , Bremen, 1687, Eng. tr., London, 1608 ; C. Thomaaius. 
Dieputatio an haereeie *U crimen, 1607: Rousseau, Control 
Social , Paris, 1762 ; F. M. de Voltaire, TraiMtwr la tolerance, 
do. 1763, etc.: J. & Mill, On Liberty, London, 1869 ; Jules 
Simon, La Liberti de conscience*, Paris, 1872 ; J. C. Bluntachll, 
Gesch. des Reohtes der retigiosen Betenntnissfreiheit, Kiberfeld, 
1867 ; P. Schaflf, The Progress cf Religious Freedom as shewn 
in the Hist . cf Toleration Acts, New York, 1880 ; H. FUrstenau, 


ing intolerance. Bayle established the intellectual 
basis of toleration in his Dictionnaire and in a work 
entitled Commentaire philosophique aur tea paroles 
de Jesus- Christ : Contrain-les dentrer — a refutation 
of the misuse of a text popular with persecutors 
from the time of Augustine. He holds it to be 
immoral to compel men to profess religion in which 
they do not believe, and also irrational, because it 
discourses the discovery of truth. No one, he 
maintains, has a right to claim such complete 
possession of trnth as not to need to compare his 
ideas with those of other men. Montesquieu, in 
De V Esprit des lois (1748), argues for religious 
liborty and exposes the futility of coercion. 
Rousseau, in his Contrat social , l affirms the com- 
plete liberty of individual beliefs; nevertheless, 
holding that intolerance is inherent in Christian 
dogma, he would abolish this and establish a civil 
profession of faith in truths indispensable to a 
well-organized social life, including that of the 
existence of God. But it was Voltaire who by his 
scathing sarcasm did more than any other man 
in France during the 18th cent, to put an end to 
persecution and secure tolerance for the Protestants, 
i Bk. It. oh. & 


1891 : M. Creighton, Persecution ana Tolerance, uonaon, iwo ; 
Wallace St. John, The Contest for liberty qf Conscience in 
England, Chicago, 1900 ; L. Dubois, Bayle et la tolerance, Paris, 
1902 ; L. Robert, Voltaire et Vintoltramee religieuse, do. 1904 ; 
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Religious Liberty, Eng. tr., do. 1912 ; J. B. Bury, A Hist . of 
Freedom qf Thought (Homs University Library), do. 1913. 
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TOLERATION (Muhammadan). — Muslim 
toleration may be considered under two distinct 
aspects, with respect to (i.) the faithful themselves, 
and (ii.) non-Muslims. 

(i.) Within the cirole of the Muslim Church the 
basis for toleration is found in the saving tradition- 
ally attributed to Muhammad : * JkfUildfu ummati 
ranmaiP *,* 4 Difference of opinion in my community 
is a (manifestation of divine) mercy. In accord- 
ance with this principle, it has been possible for 
the four schools (nmdhhab) of theologians and 
legists into which the Sunnis are divided, vis. 
tfanafl, M&likI, Shftfi'I, and Ranbalf, to exist side 
by side, and for each of them to permit difference 
or opinion even in its own midst. There has been 
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abandonee of controversy between these schools, 
but instances of open violence have been rare. 1 A 
similar basis for toleration was found in the tradi- 
tional saying of the I'ropliet: ‘My community 
will become divided into 73 sects/ and rendered 
oossible the ample sectarian development in the 
Muhammadan world. Instances have occurred 
from time to time of the persecution of one sect by 
another,* but a more characteristic feature of the 
Muslim Church has been the freedom allowed to 
the exposition of religious doctrine, and the common 
sentiment of princes and pooplo has generally 
condemned intolerance on the part of professed 
theologians. 8 

(ii.) The recognition of rival religious systems, 
as possessing a divine revelation, gave to Islfltn 
from the outset a theological basis for the tolera- 
tion of non-Muslims. Judaism and Christianity 
are represented in the Qur’iln as forms of the 
primitive faith given to man and taught by a 
series of prophets from Adam onwards : 

'Men were of one religion only; then they disagreed with 
one another/ 4 • Mankind was but one people ; then God raised 
up prophets to announco glad tidings and to warn, and He sent 
down with them the Book with the truth, that it might decide 
the disputes of men/ 6 

But Jewish and Christian teachers had corrupted 
the purity of this primitive faith, which Muham- 
mad as * the seal of the prophets ’ 8 came to pro- 
claim anew. 

This recognition of a common God is put forward 
in the Qur'an as the basis for friendly relations 
with tho followers of rival creeds, in the following 
versos : 

'Say to those who have been given the Book and to the 
ignorant. Do ye accept Islam? Then, if they accept Islam, are 
tney guided aright ; hut if they turn away, then thy duty is 
only preaching.** * Those who have inherited the Book after 
them [i.e. tho Jews and the Christians] are in perplexity of 
doubt concerning it. For this cause summon thou [them to the 
faith], and walk uprightly therein as thou hast been bidden, 
and follow not their desires ; and say, In whatsoever Books Goa 
hath sent down do I believe ; I am commanded to decide justly 
between yon ; God is your Lord and our Lord ; we have our 
works and you have your works ; between us and you let there 
he no strife ; God will make ue all one, and to Him shall we 
return/ • * Dispute yo not, save in kindliest sort, with the people 
of tho Book ; save with such of thorn as have dealt wrongly 
(with you], and say ye, “ We believe in whnl has been sunt down 
to ue and hath been sent down to you. Our God and your God 
is one, and to Him are we self-surrendered.” 

Munlirn theologians have found a sanction for 
the toleration of religions other than Judaism and 
Christianity in passages such as the following : 

'To every people have We appointed observances which they 
observe ; therefore let them nob dispute the matter with thee, 
but summon them to thy Lord : Verily thou art guided aright : 
But it they debate with thee, then say : God hest knoweth what 
ye do/ M 'If any one of those who Join gods with God ask an 
asylum of thee, grant him an asylum in order that he may hear 
the word of God; then let him reach hie place of safety/ u 
‘They who had joined other gods with God say. “Had He 

E leased, neither we nor our forefathers had worshipped aught 
ut Him, nor had we, apart from Him, declared anything un- 
lawful.” Thus acted they who were before them. Yet is the 
duty of the apostles other than plain-spoken preaching ? ’ u 

The clearest injunction of toleration is in the 
verse, ‘Let there be no compulsion in religion/ 18 
and forcible conversion is condemned in the words : 

' But If thy Lord had pleased, verily all who are in the world 
would have believed together. Wilt thou then compel men to 
become believers? No soul can believe but by the permission 
of God/ 1* 

In harmony with the injunctions of the Qur’fin 
is Muhammad’s letter to the bishops, priests, and 
monks of NajrAn promising them the protection of 
God and His apostle for their churches, their re- 

1 iee RHR xxxvil. fl808] 178 f. 

• See art Pxrsbgution (Muhammadan). 

8 0. Snouok Hurgronje, 1 Le Droit muiulman/ RHR xxxvil. 
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ligious services and monastic institutions, and free- 
dom from disturbance or any interference with 
their rights, so long as they remained faithful to 
their obligations. 1 He permitted the Jews in 
Medina to practise their own faith, until their 
implacable hostility led to their expulsion from 
the city, and he gave instructions to Mu'&dh b. 
J&bal, whom he sent on a mission to Yaman in 

10 A.H., that ho was not to compel any Jew to 
abandon his religion.* 

The teaching of the Qurtn and the practice of the Prophet 
thus served aa a clear basis for toleration of the Christian and 
Jewish faiths. As mention is made of the Sablans in the 
Qur’&n, 6 they also were ootiBldured to have received some divine 
revelation and therefore to be entitled to toleration; it is 
possible that the Harranians (o.e.) and Mandueans (g.v.) claimed 
to be Sabians in order to enjoy the same toleration. 4 Their 
practice of heathen rites naturally gave offence to orthodox 
Muslim feeling, and the khalifah al-Q&hlr (982*984) is said to 
have consulted the jurist Abu Sa'id al-Istakhri as to whether 
the Sabians should continue to be tolerated or not, and was told 
that, as they were neither Jews nor Christiana, but worshipped 
the planets, they ought to be exterminated ; however, the 
khalifah allowed the Sabians to buy themselves off and dis- 
regarded the decision of this pious theologian. 6 About forty 
years later his successor, fa'l'll-amrUlOh, promulgated a fresh 
edict of toleration in favour of the Sabians, guaranteeing to 
them protection for themselves, their wives, and property, and 
free access to their temples and places of prayer, and the un- 
disturbed performance of tho rites of their religion. 6 Their last 
temple was not destroyed until 1280, and then by the heathon 
Mongols.* 

Political expediency, and the desire of the jurists of the 
2nd oent. of the Hijra to make the religious law tally with the 
accepted practice, prompted the extension of a similar toleration 
to suoh faiths as were not mentioned In the Qur’an, bub wero 
found to have adherents in the rapidly growing Muhammadan 
empire ; e.g., when Arab rule was extended into Persia, it was 
averred that Muhammad had given directions that the Zoroas- 
trians were to be treated exactly like the Ahl ai-klt&b (‘ pooplo 
of the Book 1 ). 6 

Tho Zoroastrians appear to have been but little disturbed in 
the exercise of their cult up to the period of the fall of the 
'AbbOsid dynasty. 6 There is even an account of a Muhammadan 
general (in the reign of Mu'ta^iin, K38-842) who ordered an imdm 
and a mu'adhdhin to be flogged because they had destroyed a 
fire-temple in Sughd and built a mosque in its place. 10 In the 
10th cent., three centuries after the conquest of Persia, fire- 
temples were to be found in almost every province. H 

Even the Manlchaans (q.v.), though not entitled to toleration 
according to Muhammadan law. aurvivod as a separate sect 
until the end of the 10th cent.; in the reign of Ma'mun, 
Yazdftnbakht. the leader of the sect, held a public disputation 
with the Muslim theologians in Baghdad. 16 

The severe condemnation of idolatry in the Qur’&n 13 seems to 
have made any toleration of idol-worshippers impossible for a 
Muslim ruler, but oJ ready in the reign of H&run Muslim law 
had granted the privilege of paying lizyah to idolaters— wor- 
shippers of idols, fire, and stones— and thus gave them a place 
among the tolerated cults.™ The khalifah ‘Uthm&n, in dealing 
with the heathen Berbers, followed the precedent of 'Umar in 
regard to the Zoroastrians, and allowed them to pay iizyah. i# 
In India the Br&hmans appear to have paid jizyah from the 
earliest days of Arab domination,! 6 and to have been allowed to 
retain their faith undisturbed, but the building of new templet 
was held to be illegal. 1 * Though during the later Muhammadan 
conquests there was a considerable destruction of Hindu 
temples, the settled Muhammadan governments appear often 
to have respected the state endowments granted by the former 
Hindu rulers to religious foundations, as was done in the case 
of the temple of Branman&b&d in the province of Sind, where 
Muhammadan rule was first established in India. At a much 
later date, in the 10th cent., the Muhammadan government of 
Bengal is said to have raised the large sum of £100,000 a year 
by licensing the worship of Jagann&th in Orissa,! 6 and even 
Gaidar 'All and Tipfi Sult&n, usually so notorious for their 
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intolerance towards their Hindu subjects, made grants of 
money to the monastery of Sring6rl, one of the most famous 
shrlues in S. India. 1 * * The same tradition survives in present 
Muhammadan states in India, sue!) as Haidar&bad am! BnhA- 
walpiir, which still assign revenues for the support of Hindu 
temples.* 

Even in Much a barbarous country as Baluchist&n the Hindus 
enjoyed religious toleration in consideration of their payment 
otjizyah, 'They were free from persecution and molestation ; 
in any dispute with the tribesmen they could appeal to their 
proteotor or the headman for a fair hearing and a fair settle* 
menfc ; the honour of their women was respected ; their religion 
was tolerated ; no one tampered with their customs.’ * 

Tho non- Muslim living under a Muhammadan 
government was styled a dhimmi (lit. ‘ one with 
whom a compact lias been made ’), and the condi- 
tions under which he lived were supposed to be 
regulated by the agreements made witli the Muslim 
conquerors as they extended their dominion over 
various cities and districts. As ail example of 
such an agreement, tho conditions may be quoted 
that are said to have been drawn up when Jerusalem 
came under Muslim rule in A.D. 638 : 

' In the nauio of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate t Tills 
Is the security which 'Uiuar, the servant of God, tho com- 
mander of the faithful, grants to the people of Aelia. lie 
grants to all. whether sick or sound, security for their lives, 
their possessions, their churches and their crosses, and for all 
that concerns their religion. Their churches shall not be 
changed into dwelling-places, nor destroyed, neither shall they 
nor tneir appurtenances be in any way diminished, nor the 
crosses of the inhabitant’s nor aught of their ^sessions, nor 
shall any constraint lie pul ujk)ii them in the matter of their 
faith, nor shall any one of them be harmed.' * 

The theory was that the dhimmi, in return for 
tribute paid and in consideration of good behaviour, 
received protection from the Muslim government 
and immunity for life, property, and religion. 
Tradition attributed to the Prophet a warning 
against the disregard of this compact: ‘Whoever 
wrongs one with whom a compact has been made 
[i.c. a dhimml] and lays on him a burden beyond 
his strength, I shall be .his accuser.' * ‘Whoever 
torments the dhimmis, torments mo.’ 8 A similar 
consideration for them was shown by tho khallfah 
Umar, who in his testament enjoined on his 
successor : * I commend to your care the dhimmis 
of tho Apostle of God ; see that the agreement 
with them is kept, and that they be defended 
against their onemies, and that no burden l>e laid 
upon them beyond their strength.' 7 Similarly, 
'All, when he appointed Muhammad b. Abi B&kr 
governor of Egypt in 36 A.H., bade him do justice 
to the dhimmis* In n like spirit, the Turkish 
code ordains that the dhimmis are not to bo dis- 
turbed in the exercise of their religion.* 

The actual practice appears to have varied 
according to local conditions and the character of 
the local government ; and by tho 2nd cent, of the 
Hijra, when some codification was mode of the 
law relating to the dhimmis, more harsh and in- 
tolerant regulations had come into force than 
those of earlier timos. But in the first century of 
Arab rule the various Christian churches enjoyed 
a toleration and a freedom of religious life such 
as had been unknown for generations under the 
Byzantine government. We have the contempor- 
ary testimony of the Nestorian patriarch, IshO'yabh 
lit. (A.D. 650-660), who, writing to the primate of 
Persia, says : 
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' The Arabs, to whom God at this time had given the empire 
of tho world, behold, they are among you, os ye know well ; 
and yet they attack not the Christian faith, but, on the con- 
trary, they favour our religion, do honour to our priests and 
the saints of tho Ixird, and confer benefits on churches and 
monasteries.’ 1 

Indeed, the Church to which this ecclesiastic 
belonged exhibited a remarkable expansion under 
Muhammadan rule; missionaries were sent from 
Persia to China and India, both of which were 
raised to the dignity of metropolitan sees in the 
8th cent. ; about the same period tho Nestorians 
gained a footing in Egypt, and later spread the 
Christian faith right across Asia, and by the lltli 
cent, had gained many converts from among tho 
Tatars. 9 But by the 2nd cent, of the Muhammadan 
era the condition of tho Christians had become 
less tolerable. The victorious armies that estab- 
lished Arab rule over Syria and Persia appear to 
have been little swayed by religious considera- 
tions, and under the rule of the Umayyads the 
Christian and other non-Muslim religious com- 
munities seom to have been little regarded except 
as sources of revenue ; but under the 'Abbftsids a 
change in the attitude of the government made 
itself felt. The orthodox reaction which supported 
this dynasty and the union of the spiritual and 
temporal power which characterized it tended to 
make the administration of the existing laws more 
oppressive. In the course of the long struggle 
with the Byzantine empire the kliallfahs had liad 
occasion to distrust the loyalty of their Christian 
subjects, and the treachery of the emperor 
Nikephoros was not improbably one of the reasons 
for the harsher treatment initiated by IlfirUn al* 
Rashid (786-809), who ordered the Christians to 
wear a distinctive dress and give up to Muslims 
the government posts which they held. But the 
prescriptions of tne jurists and theologians * were 
often more intolerant than the actual practice of 
the government, and it would be rash to assume 
that the treatment ineted out to the non-Muslim 
population corresponded exactly with the prin- 
ciples which they laid down. Harttn’s great jurist, 
Aba Yusuf, 4 * * leaves no alternative to the Arabs of 
the Riddah ( i.e . the Defection, after the death of 
the Prophet) or to the idolatrous Arabs, except 
death or the acceptance of Islam, but Cretan! s 
has proved that the early conquerors had no power 
to enforce such a principle, and historical facts do 
not show that any such alternative was actually 
imposed on the heathen Arabs. 

But protests against cruelty towards the dhimmis 
are not wanting in the works of Muslim legists 
themselves; e.g,, Al>a Ya»uf° claims for the 
dhimmis gentle treatment; they are not to be 
beaten when willed upon to pay iizyah , or to be 
made to stand in the sun, or to be tormented in 
any way ; and ho makes an carnost appeal to his 
patron, Haran, on their behalf : 

' It is Incumbent on the commander of the faithful (may God 
grant thee his aid !) that thou deal gently with those that have 
a oovenant with thy Prophet and thy cousin, Muhammad (the 
peace and blessing of God be upon him t), and that thou take 
care tliat they be not wronged or ill-treated and that no burden 
be laid upon them beyond their strength, and that no part of 
their belongings be taken from them beyond what they are In 
duty bound to pay, for it is related of the Apostle of God (the 
peace and blessing of God be upon him !) that he said, Whoso- 
ever wrongs one with whom a compact has been made [i.e. a 
dhimmi ] or imposes a burden on him beyond his strength, 1 
shall be his accuser on the day of judgment.’ 7 

Ibn Q&bim al-GhazzI (+1512) maintains that the 
majority of Muslim jurists hold tliat the dhimmi 
must be treated with kindness and consideration 
and not with contempt, when ho comes to pay the 
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jitty ah. 1 Commenting on this passage nearly two 
oentnries later, al-BirmflwI (t 1694) enters a pro- 
test against such fanatical glosses on Qur'an , ix. 
29, as are referred to in art. Persecution, and 
holds that the phrase * being humble ' implies 
only conformity to the regulations of Islftm in 
regard to the dnimmis , and that these words give 
no justification for the rough treatment sometimes 
inflicted on a dhimmi when he paid jizyah — e.g. t 
that he should be made to stand with bent head 
and back before the collector of the tax, who 
should slap his face and pull his beard— for (as ho 
rightly says) there is no evidence that the Prophet 
or any one of the khallfahs acted in such a 
manner.* 

A powerful influence in the direction of tolera- 
tion in a period when feeling was acerbated against 
the Christians, and when the disorder in Muham- 
madan administration made their position more 
precarious and exposed them to the tyranny of 
local officials, was the extension of the religious 
orders, especially that of the Qfldiriyyah, and 
the popularizing of that mystical presentation of 
religious thought in which devout Muslims found 
consolation after the devastations of the Mongol 
conquests. *Abd al-Qftdir al-JU&nl (+ 1166), the 
founder of the order referred to, emphasized the 
virtues of charity and meekness, and his attitude 
and that of his followers towards the Christians 
was kindly and sympathetic.* The tendency of 
Persian mysticism was opposed to any emphasiz- 
ing of religious differences, and the teaching of 
the poets who wrote under the influence of this 
mystical movement often made for tolorance ; a 
well-known example is the story of Abraham in 
Sa'di’s Btistdnf in which the patriarch is rebuked 
by God for refusing his chanty to an aged fire- 
worshipper on the ground of his infidelity. But 
in the present article attention may rather be 
drawn to instances of toleration in contrast to the 
fanatical usage of legislation ; e.y., though the 
so-styled Pact of 'Umar* forbade the building of 
new churches, there was considerable variation of 
opinion among the Muslim legists themselves on 
this question, from the more liberal tfanafi doc- 
trine, whioh declared that, though it woa unlawful 
to build churches and synagogues in Muslim 
territory, those already existing could be repaired 
if they had been destroyed or had fallen into 
decay, while in villages where the tokens of Islam 
were not apparent new churches and synagogues 
might be built, to the intolerant Qanball ruling 
that they might neither be erected nor be restored 
when damaged or ruined. Some legists held that 
the privileges varied according to treaty rights : 
in towns taken by force no new houses of prayer 
might be erected by dhimmis, but. if a special 
treaty had been made, the building of new 
churches and synagogues was allowed. But, like 
so many of the lucubrations of Muslim legists, 
these prescriptions bore but little relation to actual 
facts. Schoolmen might agree that the dhimmis 
could build no houses of prayer in a city of Muslim 
foundation, but the civil authority permitted the 
Copts to erect ohurohes in the new capital of Cairo. 
The fact that 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'AzIz (717-720) 
ordered the destruction of all recently constructed 
churches, and that more than a century later the 
fanatical al-Mutawakkil (847-861) had to repeat 
the same order, shows how little the prohibition 
of the building of new churches was put into force ; 
and both Christian and Muhammadan historians 
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record numerous instances of the erection of new 
churches, some of them buildings of great magnifi- 
cence. 1 Al-Muqtadir (908-932) even gave orders 
himself for the rebuilding of some churches at 
Ramlah in Palestine, which had been destroyed 
by Muhammadans during a riot.* 

Muslim law made death the punishment for 
apostasy {q-v.), and the convert to IslAm was not 
allowed to return to his former faith, but instances 
are not unknown of a more tolerant view vindicat- 
ing freedom of conscience in such oases. 

Even tho mad H&klm (000-1020), whoee persecution* caused 
many Jews and Christians to abandon their faith, ordered the 
churches that hod been destroyed to be rebuilt, and the pro- 
perty settled on the churches that had been taken from tho 
Christians to be .’restored to them, and allowed the unwilling 
converts to return to their old faith.* It la stated by more 
than one Muhammadan writer that Mosea Malmonides under 
the fanatical rule of the Almohods in Spain feigned conversion 
to Islam, but fled to Egypt and there openly declared himself 
to be a Jew ; that towards the end of his life a Muslim juris- 
consult from Spain denounced him for his apostasy and 
demanded that the extreme penalty of the law should tie 
inflicted on him for this offence ; but the case was quashed by 
al-O&f Ji al-Fidil 'Abd al-Rafeim b. ‘Ali (one of the most famous 
of Muslim Judges and prime minister of Saludln), who authori- 
tatively declared that a man who had been converted to Ial&m 
by force could not rightly be considered to be a Muslim.* 
Jewish writer*, jealous for tho honour of their great co-religion- 
ist, have disputed the aocuraoy of this story, though the first 
who mar rates it, Ibn al-Qifti, was hltnself a contemporary of 
Malmonides ;* but in reference to Muhammadan toleration it Is 
of interest to note that the decision of al-Qfcji al-F&dil is re- 
ported without contradiction or condemnation. In the same 

r * 'it, when Gh&z&n, ilkh&n of Persia (1205-1804), discovered 
t the Buddhist monks who had become Muhammadans at 
the beginning of his reign (when their temples had been 
destroyed) only made a pretence of being converted, he granted 
permiarion to all those who so wished to return to Tibet, where 
among their Buddhist fellow-countrymen they would be free 
onoe more to follow their own faith. J. B. Tavernier* tells a 
similar story of some Jews of Ispahan who were bo grievously 
persecuted by the governor * that eithor by force or ounning he 
caused them to turn Mahometans ; but the king (Shah ‘Abbas 
ii. [1642-1607]), understanding that only power and fear had 
constrained them to turn, suffer'd them to resume their own 
religion and to live in quiet.' The Yazidis who were forced to 
accept Isl&m under the oppressive rule of Badr Kh&n Beg in 
1844, were permitted by an imperial firman to return to their 
own creed three years later. 7 

The practice of Muhammadan governments 
seems, generally, to have been to leave to each 
separate protected community tho management of 
its internal affairs, and to permit the religious 
leaders to administer the laws as to marriage, 
inheritance, etc., in accordance with the ordin- 
ances of the particular faith as accepted by the 
persons concerned, in some instances in criminal 
cases also, 8 though, according to Abtt Qanifah, 
there wob no obligation resting on the Muham- 
madan government to recognize the decisions of 
such a judge or on the dhimmis to conform to 
them.* But, if an appeal was made to the Muslim 

i 'udge, he would decide the case on the basis of the 
iurftn and Muslim law, and some jurists held that 
the State could even insist on the application of 
Muslim law in oases of inheritance in which the 
public treasury would thereby derive more benefit 
than if the special law of the dhimmis concerned 
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were applied. 1 It is recorded of Khayr b. Nu’&ym, 
a judge in Egypt about the middle of the 8th cent., 
that, after hearing the cases of the Muslims inside 
the mosque, he would sit on the steps outside the 
gate in the afternoon and hear the cases of the 
Christians and Jews, testing the value of the 
evidence of the witnesses by inquiring into their 
credibility among their co-religionists. 3 

An important testimony to the toleration of 
Muslim rule is the fact that persecuted Christian 
and other sects took refuge in Muhammadan lands, 
to enjoy there the undisturbed exercise of their 
several cults. When the Byzantine emperor, Leo, 
in 714, instituted a persecution against the Mon- 
tanists and the Jews, forcibly compelling them to 
submit to baptism, while some burnt themselves 
alive rather than suffer the loss of relijgious free- 
dom, othors fled for safety into the neighl>ouring 
Arab territory. 3 The persecuted Spanish Jews at 
the end of the 15th cent, took refuge in Turkey in 
enormous numbers. 4 The Calvinists of Hungary 
and Transylvania and the Unitarians of the latter 
country long preferred to submit to the Turks 
rather than fall into the hands of the fanatical 
house of Hapsburg; 5 and the Protestants of 
Silesia in the 17tli cent, looked with longing eyes 
towards Turkey and would gladly have purchased 
religious freedom at the price of submission to 
Muslim rule. 6 The Cossacks, who belonged to the 
sect of the Old Believers and were persecuted by 
the Russian Stato Church in 173(1, found in the 
dominions of the sultan the toleration which their 
Christian brethren denied them. 7 

Of toleration in the Muhammadan world gener- 
ally it may be said that it was more operative in 
the earlier centuries of the Hijra than in the days 
of the decline of the khalifate or the unhappy 
period of the Mongol conquests or in modern times 
when the pressnre of Christian Powers exasper- 
ated Muslim feeling. The civil government has ns 
a rule been more tolerant than the clergy, and the 
regulations of jurists have seldom been put into 
force with all their rigour; though practice has 
varied with time and place, the persecutions 8 that 
have occurred have been excited by some special 
and local circumstances rather than inspired by a 
settled principle of intolerance. The judgment of 
A. de Gohineau is on the whole justified by the 
facts of history : 

*81 Ton rtparo la doctrine reHgieiwe de la ndcossitd politique 
qul sou vent a parld ct agi en son nom, il n'est pas de religion phis 
toMr&nte, on pourratt presqiie dire plus Inuiffdrento sur la fol 
des homines, que l’lslam. Cette disposition organique est si 
forte qu'en dehors des cas oft la raison d'Etat niise cn jeu a 
portd les gonvemements mnsulmans ii se fnire arme de tout pour 
tendre 4 Funitd de foi, la tolerance la plus complete a dtd la 
r&gle fournie par le dogme. . . . Qu’on ne a'arr&te pas aux 
violences, aux cruautds oommises dans une occasion ou aansune 
autre. 81 on y regarde de prto, on ne tardera pas k y ddcouvrir 
des causes toutes politiques ou touted de passion humaine ct 
de temperament ones le souverain ou dans les populations. 
Le fait religleux n’y est invoqu6 que comme pretexte et, 
on rdalltd, 11 reste en dehors. 1 ® 

To this sober conclusion of the historian may be 
added the eloquent outburst of one of the Spanish 
Muhammadans who was driven out of his native 
country on the occasion of the last expulsion of 
the Moriscoes in 1610 : 

* Did our victorious ancestors ever once attempt to extirpate 
Christianity out of Spain, when it was in their power ? Did they 
not suffer your forefathers to enjoy the free use of their rites 
at the same time that they wore their chains? Is not the 

l RKJ xxix. (1801J 200-21 1. 

* Al-Kindi, Kildb (U-Qu^dh, ed. R. Guest, London, 1012, p. 
861. 

* Miohaq) the Elder, il. 480-490 ; Theophanes, Chronographia 
(PG eviil. 810, 812). 

4 La Jonqultre, Hist, de V empire ottoman , now ed., ii. 601. 

» lb. L 266 ; J. Scheffler, Tilreben-Sehrijn , 1064, | 46 f. ; T. 
Gasstowtt, La Pologne et Vlslam , Paris, 1907, p. 61. 

* Scheffler, • 48. 7 La Jonquidre, ii. 482. 

8 See art. Pxrsscution (Muhammadan). 

3 Lee Religions et lee philosophies done VAsie oentrale, Paris, 
1866, p. 24 f. 
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absolute injunction of our Prophet, that whatsoever nation Is 
conquered by Musalman steel, should, upon the payment of 
a moderate annual tribute, be permitted to persevere in their 
own pristine persuasion, how absurd soever, or to embrace 
whatever belief they themselves best approved of? If there 
may have been some examples of forced conversions, they are 
so rare as scarce to deserve mentioning, and only attempted by 
men who had not the fear of God, and the Prophet, before tholr 
eyes, and who, in so doing, have acted directly and diametri- 
cally contrary to the holy precepts and ordinances of Islam 
whioh cannot, without sacrilege, be violated by any who would 
be held worthy of the honourable epithet of Musalman. . , . 
You can never produce, among us, any bloodthirsty, formal 
tribunal, on aocount of different persuasions in points of faith, 
that any wise approaches your execrable Inquisition. Our arms, 
il is true, are ever open to receive all who are disposed to em- 
brace our religion ; nut we are not allowed by our sacred Alcoran 
to tyrannize over consciences. Our proselytes have all imagin- 
able encouragement, and have no soonor professed God's Unity 
and His Apostle's mission but they become one of us, without 
reserve ; taking to wife our daughters, and being employed In 
posts of trust, honour and profit ; we contouring ourselves with 
only obliging them to wear our habit, and to seem true believers 
in outward appearance, without ever offering to examine their 
consciences, provided they do not openly revile or profane our 
religion : if they do that, we indeed punish them as they deserve ; 
since their conversion was voluntarily, and was not by compul- 
sion.’! 

Litkkaturh. — B al&dhnrf, Futufy aZ-flutadn, ed.M. J. deGoeje, 
Leyden, 1866 ; Tabari, Annals, ed. M. J. de Goeje and others, 
do. 1879-1901 ; AbB Yusuf Y&’qflb b. Ibr&him, Kitdb al-Khardi, 
Cairo, 1802 a.h. ; Michael the Elder, Chroniuue de Michel le 
Syrien , ed. J. Ii. Ohabot, 4 vole., Paris, 1809 -1901 ; L. Ceetanl, 
Annali dell' Isldm, Milan, 1905-14 ; H. A. Gibbons, The 
Foundation of the Ottoman Empire , Oxford, 1916, pp. 78-81 ; 
A. de la JonquiAre, Hint, de V Empire Ottoman , new ed., 2 
vols., Paris, 1914; H. M. Elliot, The Hist. of India, at told 
by its own Historians. 8 vols., London, 1872-77 ; D. Chwol- 
sohn, Die Ssabier und der Stabinnue , St. Petersburg, 1866 ; 
George Campbell, Handy Booh on the Eastern Question, 
London, 1876, oh. ii.-iv. : Sidney Whitman, Turkish Memories, 
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1013 ; Cher&gh ’All, The Proposed Political, Lenal and Social 
Reforms in the Ottoman Empire and other mohammadan 
States. Bombay, 1883 ; J. Denals, 1 Lo Fanatismo en Turquie,' 
La Eouvrlle Revue, evil. [1807J ; Ahmad Rica, ToUranoe 
musulmane. Paris, 1807 ; Ahmad ZakI Beg, * Al-muslimuna 
wa’l-dhimmiyuna wa’l-nm ahiduna,’ Al-Muqtahas, iv. [Cairo, 
1008] 261 ff. ; Muhammad b. Mu^afi b. al-Jaxa'lrl, Al- 
ujdmat al-barahin al-'ifdm ' aid nq/y al-ta 'awub al-dxnl fVl. 
isldm, Algiers, 1310 a.h. (a.d. 1002); L. Clieikho, *Uhud 
nuhiyyl l-inl&ni wal-khulaf&'i '1-rAshldin li ’l-napara,’ A l- Mas hr in, 
xii. [Beirut, 1909] 609ff., 67417. ; Muhammad Shibli Nu’maiu, 
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TOLST6y.-~ i. Early life and manhood.— Lev 

NiknlAevich Tolstoy (1828-1010), novelist, Hocial 
reformer, and religious mystic, was born on 28th 
Aug. (O.S.), 1828, at Ydsnava Polydna ('Bright 
Glade ’), the home of the family, in tlio government 
of Tula, about 130 miles south of Moscow. Lev 
was the youngest of four sons. His mother having 
died when ho was three, and his father five or six 
years later, the boy went in 1840 to the university 
town of Kazdn in eastern Russia, where he lived 
under the charge of an aunt, whom he held in 
grateful remembrance. After two years’ study he 
left the university without a degree. Tho blame 
is usually laid upon the professors, but some portion 
of it must be attributed to Tolstdy’s own dissipated 
and irregular life. Returning to his estate, he 
interested himself in the life of his peasants, with 
the disappointing results recorded some years later 
in his A Morning of a Landed Proprietor (1856). 
He admits that ne did not really know their life, 
and that he was aimiug at their betterment only 
from the outside. It was, however, tho beginning 
of that interest in 'the people * which led him at 
last to throw in his lot with the peasants and the 
poor. In 1851, to escape from the idle dissipation 
of his class, he tied to the Caucasus, where he 
wrote his earliest works — Childhood , A Morning 
of a Landed Proprietor, and The Incursion — and 
planned The Cossacks, sold ten years later to pay a 
gambling debt. 

Childhood (1852), Boyhood (1854), and Youth 

i J. Morgan, Mahcmetim Explained, London, 1728-26, II. 
297 1., 846. 
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(1856) form au autobiographical fragment, thinly 
disguised under fictitious names. Here, as else- 
where, Tol*t/>y doubles himself, to bring out the 
dual nature, the natural and the spiritual man of 
which he was always conscious in himself. Trt6nev 
represents the lower nature, his friend Nekhlyiidov 
the higher. The hit-Lcr reappears in the Landed 
Proprietor and in Resurrection , just os in War 
and Peace Pierre Beziikhi, and in Anna Kartnin 
Konstantin Levin, are Tohtdy himself in that 
struggle between flesh and spirit which ended only 
with life. There is truth in Leo Wiener’s state- 
ment that even the Christ of his religious writings 
is still the image of the author, and that ‘it is 
Christ -Tolstoy that becomes the final and lasting 
stage of his spiritual evolution.’ 1 This autobio- 
graphical fragment reveals Tolstdy as an awkward 
child, morbidly sensitive to liis appearance ; a boy, 
confessing frankly every shade of evil in his heart, 
such as the rise of sexual feeling ; and a youth ‘ in 
search of an ideal,’ whose one faith was in the 
possibility of virtuous perfectibility. Beyond this, 
his creed, though retaining the forms of the Ortho- 
dox Church, had become dust, ready to crumble at 
a touch. Yet wo see the beginnings of many 
things which appear and reappear in his writings 
to the end — a shame of being rich while others 
want, a deep hatred of injustice, and the clear 
poetic vision of Nature and her loveliness. 

The Cossacks (18d3) represents Tolstoy’s revulsion 
from the artificial and vicious life of cities and his 
class. The natives had their vices, hut they sinned 
naturally and frankly, and thus escaped the deeper 
corruption of hidden immorality. In contrast with 
their bold outdoor life, Tolstoy saw himself (the 
OlAnin of the story) as a degenerate weakling. 

Joining the army in 1851, Tolstdy commanded a 
battery at Sevastopol ; ami in his three sketches 
— Sevastopol in December , 1854, Sevastopol in May , 
1855, Sevastopol in August , 1855 - wo find the seeds 
of thought that were to fructify in his War and 
Peace , and many an indignant denunciation of the 
violence by which nations are governed. The con- 
viction of the sheer wickedness and brutality of 
war sank deep into his soul and grew with the 
years. The sketches probably saved his life ; by 
the emperor’s orders the young man was removed 
to a place of safety. On the fall of Sevastopol in 
1855 lie was sent with dispatches to St. Petersburg, 
and his career as a soldier came to an end. 

Of this period, and up to his marriage in 1862, 
Tolst6y could never afterwards think without 
shame. Iletween 1857 and 1861 lie travelled in 
Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, England, 
and Belgium, to study their educational methods, 
wrote many hooks on education, and started schools 
for peasant children on his estate. Yet alongside 
this generous interest in * the people ’ the tides of 
the passions of the natural man nover ceased to 
flow. His own words in his My Confession a 
frankly reveal this moral duality : 

4 1 cannot recall those years without dread, loathing, and 
anguish of heart. 1 killed people In war and challenged to 
duels to kill ; I lost money at cards, wonting the labour of the 
peasants ; I punished them, fornicated, and cheated. Lying, 
stealing, acts of lust of every description, drunkenness, violence, 
murder-— there was not a crime which I did not commit, and 
for all that 1 was praised, and my contemporaries have rogarded 
me os a comparatively moral inan. Thus I lived for ben years. 4 

On 23rd Sept. 1862 Tolstdy married Soiiya, second 
daughter of a Dr. Belirs of Moscow, who bore him 
thirteen ohildren, several of whom died in infancy. 
Fifteen years of unbroken domestic happiness 
followed. Tolstdy was busy with his schools, his 
works on education, the management of his estate, 
and, above all, the writing of his greatest novels, 
War and Peace (1864-69) and Anna Kartnin 

i Lev N. Tolstdy : an Analysis qf his Lye and Works (Com- 
plete Works of Count Tolstdy, tr. and ed. L. Wiener, xxiv. 233). 

3('h. H. (Works, xill. 8f.)i 


(1873-77), in which appear all the problems round 
which his mind never ceased to work— war, the 
peasants, the land and the serfs, education, the 
universal duty of manual labour, and, at the root 
of all, religion and the ethical duties flowing there- 
from. Then suddenly, to the dismay of the literary 
world, Tolst6y cast aside the art in which he was 
acknowledged the greatest living master, and de- 
voted the remainder of his life to moral and religious 
tales for peasants and children, and an examina- 
tion of the GospeU, the Creed, and the foundations 
of violence on which he believed the entire system 
of ci v il government rested . H is literary ambitions 
had been treason to the deepest convictions of his 
soul. The literary caste set up to teach what they 
did not know, and for the sake of his family ho 
had shared their delusions : 

4 Tlio now conditions of my happy family life completely drew 
mo away from all search for tho general meaning of life. All 
my life during that time w&b con trod in my family, iuy wife, 
my children, and, therefore, in cares for the increase of the 
means of existence. The striving after perfection, which before 
had given way to the striving after perfection in general, after 
progress, now gavo way uituply to the striving after making it 
uncomfortable as possible for me and my family. ThuB another 
flfborn years pas-srd. ’ 1 

The struggle to break away from this treason to 
the higher life led to great family unhappiness, 
and ultimately to his mysterious and tragic end. 

2. Ethical and religious ideas.— 1 Tolst/iy’s princi- 
pal works after his ‘conversion* are My Confession 
(1S79-82), Critique of Dogmatic Theoloqy (1880-82), 
The Four Gospels Harmonized and Translated 
(3 vols., 1880-82), My Religion (1884), What shall 
we do them ? (1881-86), Moral and Religious Tales r, 
The Kingdom of God is within you (1893), What is 
Art? (1897), and Resurrection (1899), his last great 
novel, in which he sums up his indictment of 
Church and State and the entire structure of 
society. It is from this vast mass of literature 
that we must now attempt to deduce the religious 
and ethical convictions into which, with endless 
vacillations, Tolstdy finally settled. > 

(1) Tolstoy’s fundamental conviction is that the 
one purpose of life is to know God by bringing all 
relations of humanity into harmony with His will. 
In reply to the decree of the Holy Synod which 
excommunicated him in 1901 he states his creed : 

1 1 believe In God, whom I understand as Spirit, as Love, a& 
the beginning of everything. I believe that lie is In me and I 
in Him. I believe that God’s will is iikinI clearly and compre- 
hensibly expressed In the teaching of the man Christ, whom 
to understand as God and pray to I consider the greatest 
blasphemy. I believe that the greatest true good of man is the 
fulfilment of God's will, but His will Is this, that men should 
love one another and in conscauence of this should treat others 
as they wish that others should treat them, as, indeed, it says 
in the Gospel that in this is all tho law and the prophets. I 
believe that the meaning of tho life of every man is, therefore, 
only in the augmentation of love in himself ; that this augmenta- 
tion of love leads the individual man in this life to a greater and 
ever greater good, and gives after death a greater good, the 
greater the love is in man, and at the same time more than any- 
thing else contributes to the establishment of the kingdom of 
God in the world, that is, of an order of life with which the 
now existing discord, deception, and violence will give way to 
free agreement, truth, and brotherly love of men among them- 
selves. I believe that there Is but one means for success In 
love, and that is prayer, not public prayor in temples, which Is 
directly forbidden by Christ (Matt. vi. 6-13), but such as Christ 
has given us an example of,— solitary prayer, which consists In 
the establishment and strengthening in our consciousness of the 
meaning of our life and our independence of everything except 
God’s will. 4 a 

(2) Tolstoy warns us that, when he calls Goil 
* Father ’ and speaks of His 1 will,’ he is not to be 
understood as meaning that God is a personal 
being. He admits that, when he prays, ne is in- 
consistent with his doctrine of the impersonality 
of God : it is a necessity forced on him by the fact 
that lie himself is a person. The doetrlne of the 
Trinity is blasphemy. Metaphysical speculations 
conceal God ; nothing reveals Him but love in its 

l My Confusion, ch. ill. (Works, xlii. 16). 

> Answer to the Decree of the Synod (Works, xxiii. 235 f.). 
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application to hnman life. The fundamental idea 
of The Kingdom of God is within you is that 
God is, in every man, the revelation of life and 
the power by which man lives and acts upon the 
world. Whatever approves itself to the God 
within has divine sanction and right. Since God 
thus acts naturally through man, miracles are 
impossible. 

(8) Tolstdy’s conception of Christ passed through 
many fluctuations. In the Crimea he dreamed of 
a new Christianity * purged of dogma and mysti- 
cism,’ giving happiness here on earth. At his 
brother Nikol&y's funeral he projected * a Life of 
Christ as a Materialist.’ After reading a German 
work on the Gospels he inclined to agree with the 
author that Christ never existed, in the end, 
while admitting His existence, he denied in* 
dignantly His divinity. ‘To recognise Christ as 
God is to renounce God.’ 1 On the theory of His 
divinity the Temptation becomes absurd— 4 God is 
tempted by God Himself.’ The miraculous Birth 
is an invention to cover His mother’s shame. The 
Resurrection is ‘a trite, contemptible invention,’ 
contrary to reason and needing the invention of 
other miracles to support it. He is * the living 
Christ’ only in the sense in which all men live on 
in the spirits of those who come after them. Jesus 
is grouped with other great religious teachers of 
the world, such as Confucius, Buddha, Lao-tse. 
These views are asserted with a peculiar earnest- 
ness : ‘ I am standing with one foot in the grave, 
and I have no need to feign.’ The truth is that 
Tolstdy had almost a personal interest in thus 
emphasizing the human side of Christ : he found 
in it those elements of wavering of which he was 
conscious in himself. The Temptation, the shrink- 
ing of His soul at the visit of the Greeks, the agony 
in the Garden, the cry 'My God, my God’ on the 
Cross, seemed to bring Him nearer to his own 
weaknesses and vacillations. There was even a 
moment, he held, when Christ resolved to use 
violence against violence and advised Ilis followers 
to sell their garments and buy swords ; and it was 
only in the Garden that He was able to overcome 
the terrible temptation by prayer. 

(4) Tolstoy’s attitude to Scripture settled down 
into acceptance of nothing that did not commend 
itself to the God within himself. The OT is non- 


(5) In substance, Tolstdv reduces Christianity 
to five commandments of Christ in the Sermon on 
the Mount : 

(a) Thou Shalt not he angry (Mt 6« **).— He takes this prohi- 

bition absolutely, omitting ‘without a cause.' It forbids, not 
killing merely, but the anger from whloh violence flows. In his 
own experience he found that oontempt was the root of anger ; 
and, sinoe oontempt was poaible only to inferiors, he strove 
to divest himself of the worldly possessions, standing, and 
privileges whloh gave him a false sense of superiority over those 
who were eons of the one Father. If it be said that Christ In 
this passage speaks of ths penalty of judgment and Are for 
this sin, Tolstoy replies that He never prescribed this penalty, 
the mention of which only indicates the severity of His con- 
demnation of it. In his discussion of Mt 28 he does not seem to 
recognize that Christ’s indignation against the Pharisees must 
be a breach of His own law against anger, if understood in the 
absolute sense. ^ 

(b) Thou thdU not oommit adultery (Mt 6*****).— -Tolstoy 
interprets the words in v.«*, 'saving for the oause of fomloa- 
tlon/ae meaning that the husband by divorcing his wife ' causes 
her also (as wen as himself) to commit adultery.' His views 
pass through several stages and are Influenced by his own 
early lapses. For tbs first fifteen years of his married life his 
ideal for woman was the duty of motherhood. He disapproved 
of oelibaoy and hold that monogamy is ' the natural law of 
humanity. The close of What wall we do then t Is an impas- 
sioned appeal to women to fulfil ' the highest act of life/ the 
duty of maternity. Domestie Happiness (1869), however, warns 
against basing the happiness of marriage on the romantic 
fever of the senses called love, from which motherhood Is the 
true escape. This view persists through War and Peace and 
Anna Kartnin . In the latter a young and beautiful woman, 
married to a man much older than henelf, turns to feed her 
starved heart to an illicit passion ; and the suiolde in which she 
ends is, in the author's intention, far loss the punishment of her 
infidelity to her husband than of her unfaithfulness to her 
lover and their child— the burning out through Jealousy of her 
lover's affection, and her unworthiness of her own maternity. 
The Kreutzer Sonata (1889) marks the extreme development of 
his views— a sordid story of the murder of a guilty wife and the 
acquittal of the husband on the ground that he had merely 
defended his honour. The title implies that in Tolstoy's view 
Beethoven's music irritates and hypnotizes soul and sense into 
crime. His final position is given in his Epilogue to the 
Kreutzer Sonata (1890), writton to defend himself against many 
attacks. In substance, he douiands an absolute ohostity, 
whethor in the married or in the unmarried life. The teaching 
of the gospel is 1 in the first place that a married man must not 
be divorced from his wife, in order to take another, and that 
he must live with the one with whom he has come together 
(Matt V. 81-32; xix. 8); in the second place, that for man In 
general, both married and unmarried man, it Is sinful to look 
upon woman as an object of enjoyment (Matt. v. 28-29), and, In 
the third place, that for an unmarried man it is better not to 
marry at all, that is to be absolutely chaste (Matt. xix. 10-12).’ 1 
He admits, however, that tills absolute chastity is not a precept, 
but an ideal, to which the race is meant to approximate. To 
tho objection that this Ideal would annihilate the race he 
replies coolly, Why not ? Both Church and science foretell ail 
end of tho world ; why should it not oome through the Increase 


essential to Christianity. The Church doctrine of 
the infallibility of Scripture— my ths, miracles, con- 
tradictions, immoral stories, ana all — only commits 
Yet ho admirea the OT 


the soul to untruth. 


stories and the Gospel parables as the highest form 
of art, taught them to the peasant children in his 
schools, and advocated tiiftt cheap unabridged 
copies be given them, not one word omitted : 

1 The l>ook of the childhood of the race will always be the best 
book of the childhood of each man. . . . There is no book like 
the Bible to open up a new world to the pupil aud to make him 
without knowledge love knowledge.' 8 

After giving elaborate interpretations of the 
Four Gospels, he warns his readers against all 
interpretations : let each man read for himself in 
the spirit of a little child. To get nearer the 
original meaning he learned Greek ; and he used 
his new-found instrument in the most uncritical 
and arbitrary way. The Four Gospels were the 
heart of the Bible ; the Sermon on tne Mount was 
the heart of the Gospels ; and a few sayings of 
Christ formed the heart of the Sermon. Whatever 
in Scripture did not harmonize with these few say- 
ings and Tolstoy’s vast 4 private interpretation ’ of 
them was set aside without scruple as no part of 
the true original teaching ; and, as one has said, 
if he cleared away superstitions of the Church, he 
created others of his own. 

i Three Lettere on Reaeon , Faith, and Prayer ( Worke , xxfii. 


of virtue ? _ 

(e) Thou e halt not swear (Mt fi 33 - 37 ). — This mean* much more 
than mere simplicity and truth of speech: ‘Yea, yea; nay, 
nay.’ Christ forbids us to bind ourselves by an oath to any 
human power or authority. To do so is to abjure tho freedom 
of conscience, which is the divine within us, and to make our- 
selves the slaves of a human will which may be the enemy of the 
will of God. It is the deliberate renunciation of Christianity. 
In short, this command of Christ strikes at the root of aU 
military power, since all armies rest on an oath of allegiance to 
some human authority ; and this plain command the Ohuroh 
explains away, knowing that, if it were obeyed, the entire 
struoture of society, and its own Institution as part of it, would 
fall to the ground. 

(d) Rein not evil (Mt ft 38 - 43 7 33 etc.).— This doctrine of non- 
reaistance dominates all the rest of Tolstoy’s teaching. It was 
the first command of Christ which he understood, and it opened 
the meaning of all the others. Physical force, being an outrage 
on the freedom of conscience, which is the Kingdom of God 
within the soul, must never be applied to make any man no 
what he does not wish to do. Compulsory military service, tho 
whole system of civil and criminal law and government, par- 
liaments, courts. Judges, police, JallB, taxation, even the 
payment of debts— all stand condemned os unchristian. 
Property must be abollshod, since it rests on force ; it Is not 
merely theft, but imrnlnr, because human life is the price paid 
for it. lie prophesied the bankruptcy of the present system of 
violcnoe ; and, were he alive, it w conceivable that he would 
point to tho Great War and tho horrors of Bolshevism as tho 
fulfilment of his prophecy. Non-resistance is the only way to 
destroy violence. ' A» fire does not put out fire, so evil does 
not put out evil.' Given a non-resisting community, no 
enemies— neither Germans, nor Turks, nor savages-would kill 
or torture such people.’ His fanatical and uncompromising 
Russian mind admitted no limits to this doctrine. If he saw 
a madman attack a child or a hordo of savages fall on his 
own wife and children, this command of Christ forbade him 
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absolutely to protect them by force. The worst that can 
happen by not resisting is death, whereas to resist is to 1 act 
oontnury to the law of Christ, which Is worse than death.’ We 
need not hesitate to say that this carries the doctrine to the 
point of Insanity. The natural instinct of a normal conscience 
is to protect the weak and the defenceless from a drunkard or 
a madman. 

(«) Wage no war (Mt fi 4 * 4 ** 4M , Lk -The five command- 
ments of Christ form five widening circles : (1) the individual 
heart— harbour no anger ; (2) man and woman, the family— 
avoid carnal lust ; (3) private worldly relatione with others— 
bind the conscience by no oath or promise ; (4) relations to the 
State— resist no evil by force ; (6) the human race— regard no 
nation as your enemy : * If they make war on you, submit, do 
good, and wage no war.' It is absurd to say that Christ, who 
forbade anger to the individual, now allows anger, and murder 
which Is the fruit of anger, to communities and nations. 

From the Sevastopol sketches, on through War and Peace, 
The Kingdom of God it -within you, and innumerable pamphlets, 
etc.. Tolstdy never ceased to strip war of its * glory ’ and to hold 
up its naked falsity, oruelty, and bestiality, under all Its fine 
names its true purpose is murder. Three causes are named : 
*(1) the unequal distribution of property, that is, the robbing of 
one class of people by another, (2) the existence of a military 
class, that is, of people educated and destined for murder, and 
(8) the false, for the most part consciously deceptive, religious 
teaching, in which the young generations are forcibly educated.’ * 
Patriotism is the chief war-criminal— a sentiment fostered by 
pageants which hypnotise the people into ‘ loyalty,’ by alliances 
with or against other nations, based on an unreal love and a 
created hate. There is no such thing as a good patriotism, the 
aim of all patriotism being that of ‘Deutschland fiber Alice, ’ 
to exalt our own nation over others, by violence if need bo. 
It is this sentiment thftt puts into the hands of rulers a dia* 
bolio weapon, making possible military conscription and all the 
cruelties, atrocities, and bestialization of invasions and battle- 
fields. The one remedy is the substitution for lovo of country 
of love for man as man, and the refusal of individuals to sub- 
mit to military service, be the consequences what they may. 
Tolstdy had a profound distrust of peace congresses and courts 
of arbitration, because * the decision of the court of arbitration 
against the military violence of the states will be executed by 
means of military violence.’ 3 

(6) Following out his doctrine of human freedom, 
Tolst6y attacked all current form* of education a.s 
the forcible ruin of life and ethics. The schools on 
his estate were based on absolute freedom. The 
children came when they pleased, sat where they 
liked, were at liberty to speak, had no home 
lessons to torture them. Yet the order and atten- 
tion were perfect. The teaching included walks in 
the fields, explanations of natural sights and 
sounds, history, folk-tales, stories and parables 
from the Bible, by far the finest instrument of 
education. Tolst6y wrote a series of tales, which 
had a great success in Russian schools; but lie 
held that it is the peasant children who can teach 
us to write, not we them: they are nearer the 
original harmony of beauty, truth, and goodness 
than men, whose education has been a system of 
destroying that harmony. His views are summed 
up thus : 

* I am oonvinoed that the school ought not to interfere in that 
part of the education which belongs to the family ; that the 
school has no right and ought not to reward and punish ; that 
the best police and administration of a school consist in giving 
full liberty to the pupils to study and settle their disputes os 
they know best.’* 

He opposed 4 popular education ' becauso it was not 

m ar, but compulsory, based on violence, and 
by both parents and children, who forgot its 
artificial results as quickly as they could. 

* Schools which are established from above and by force are 
not a shepherd for the flock, but a flock for the shepherd.' 4 
From infant school to university the system was 
arbitrary, mechanical, and out of relation to life 
and its needs. To compel all child-natures to pass 
through a standardized system, without freedom of 
choice, is torture. In fine, education has become 
an elaborate system of demoralizing child-nature, 
which is good, in the interests of the world and its 
evils. At an early age it severs the natural hond 
of parent and child, and of the great mother, 
Nature herself, and it does so in a way which 

* Who it to Blame t, Letter on the Transvaal War (Works 
xxIU. 468). 

> Concerning the Congreet of Peace (Works, xxlii. 4401 
* The Sohool at Ydenaya Polydna (Work*, iv. 237). 

4 On Popular Education (Works, Iv, 16), 


fosters lying, hypocrisy, and vice, and destroys 
individuality. 

(7) In What is Art ? Tolstdy sweeps aside with 
contempt all theories of mere {esthetics and 'art 
for art’s sake,’ and reduces the criteria of art to 
the following: (1) art must Bpring from a genuine 
feeling in the artist ; (2) this reeling must have the 
power of infecting others with the same emotion ; 
(3) it must have the power of uniting men by this 
infection of a common hope, joy, love, or whatever 
it be : if it separates men, it is not art. The more 
widely it unifies men, the more worthy is it of the 
name. 'Upper class art,’ dependent on an arti- 
ficial training, springs from no living infectious 
emotion in the artist, who has to write, paint, etc., 
to please his rich patrons, who lead idle, artificial, 
ana parasitic lives. Such art grows ever narrower 
in its appeal, and its patrons ever prouder of its 
exclusiveness, whereas ' great works of art are 
only groat because they are accessible and compre- 
hensible to every one,’ like the Btory of Joseph and 
the parables of Christ. Whole generations of 
artists, singers, poets, players, artisans, workmen, 
are practically serfs for the production of false 
exclusive art— an art which is simply the expres- 
sion of the pride, sensuality, and weariness of life 
of the men and women who pay them. 

All good art, being universal, depends on uni- 
versal emotions which unify men Dy infection. 
What these are is revealed by 1 the religious per- 
ception ’ that all human good is contained in ' the 
fraternal life of all men, our love- union among 
ourselves.* 

Hence ' the Christian art of our time can be and is of two 
kinds : (1) art transmitting feelings flowing from a religious 
perception of man's position in the world in relation to God 
and to his neighbour— religious art in the limited meaning of 
the term; ana (2) art transmitting the simplest feelings of 
oommon life, but such, always, as are accessible to all men in 
the whole world — the art of common life— the art of a peoule — 
universal art. Only these two kinds of art can be considered 
good art in our time. 1 * 

The name of art is denied to emotions which 
divide men, as patriotism, or religious sectarian- 
ism, or the honour given for wealth, education, 
rank, or profession. The theory has met with 
much ridicule ; but, making allowance for some 
exaggeration in Tolstdy’s dislike of the conventional 
forms in which every art seeks expression, we may 
agree with Kropotkin that What is Artf is a 
much-needed protest against the over-artificiality 
into which iiKKlern art has drifted. 

(8) Tolstdy’s doctrine of the future life may be 
described as a kind of pantheistic immortality. 
His novels overflow with studies of death and the 
process of dying. The higher ranks meet death 
with reluctance and complaining, the poor with 
cheerfulness and faith. Of Nat&lya, the old 
stewardess in the home of his childhood, he says : 
'She executed the best and highest act of this 
life,— she died without regrets or fear.’* During 
the period of his ' conversion ’ thoughts of suicide 
became so strong that he had to hide a rope that 
hung in his dressing-room and could not tract 
himself to go out hunting with a gun. There was 
no moaning in life, no end to which it moved. 
He was saved from suicide by the discovery that 
the end was God, God in whom tie lived, and moved, 
and was. The fear of death is a 1 superstition * 
due to the fact that men live in a mere fragment 
of their own nature and of the world, and this the 
lower fragment of their carnal and personal being, 
instead of their rational consciousness in its rela- 
tion to the snm of things, which is God. Life is 
given to be a ministry of life to the world, and 

i What if Art t, ch. xvi., tr. Aylmer Maude, London, 1006 

£ f this tr. TolsfcAy in a Preface wye : ' I request all who are 
teres ted in my views on art only to Judge of them by the work 
in its present shape.' The tr. is from the original MS, and it 
free from the mutilations of the Buselan oensor). 

3 Childhood , oh. xxviti. (Works, 1. 180). 
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it lasts just so long as this ministry is being ful- 
filled. To cast it away in suicide when it becomes 
unpleasant to us is sinful, partly because just then 
is probably the time when this ministration truly 
begins. Moreover, it is in this life of universal 
ministry that man finds the only true immortality. 
Personal immortality is impossible, because true 
life is the deliberate sacrifice of all personal ends. 
Resurrection and reincarnation would be nothing 
better than a return to the carnal and personal 
relations which are spiritual death. Life is an 
ever onward movement of reason and love, and 
the only real death is to arrest the movement 
at any given point. Live onward beyond the old 
self, ana life becomes a living part of the grow- 
ing good of the world. This is the life eternal 
and tne only true immortality for man. 

3 . The last phase.— The life of the great Russian 
ended in a mysterious tragedy of conscience. For 
many years his life consisted of a struggle to bring 
his practice into harmony with his principles by 
escaping from his class, his wealth, his family. 
In my Religion, written in his fifty-sixth year, he 
lays down five conditions of human happiness: 
( 1 ) a life that does not break the link with Nature 
—the open sky, sunlight, fresh air, soil, plants, 
animals ; ( 2 ) work, physical labour, giving appetite 
and sleep ; (3) family life ; (4) a tree and living 
intercourse with all the various classes of man- 
kind ; (5) health, and a natural and painless death. 
These conditions are open most widely to the 
peasant, and grow narrower the higher you rise 
in the privileged classes, the Tsar, e.a., holding 
intercourse with none but a few of nis jailers. 
Hence Tolstdy’s later yeare were one long effort 
to transform himself into a peasant; and the 
asceticism which formed part of his strangely 
complex nature finally struck out the third con- 
dition, the family life. He transferred to his 
wife the responsibility of managing his estates, 
and, although he continued to live in the family 
mansion, it was, as far as possible, as a poor man 
working with his hands. It was a compromise 
which gave no peace of conscience. More than 
once he left his home intending never to return, 
but family affection always drew him back. The 
family friction which resulted is portrayed in the 
form of fiction in Walk in the Light , while ye 
have Light (1888). One’s sympathies are not 
entirely on the husband’s side; the countess had 
much cause for complaining that the burden of 
the children, the estates, and the publication of his 
books was transferred to her shoulders. In spite of 
a true affection between them, they drifted apart. 

Tolstoy's actual departure from bis home oame about 
through the question of the copyright of his works. Prom 
1882-83 the countess, to counterbalance her husband's neglect 
of the estates, became the publisher of hiB writings ; and in 
1884 she deposited in a public museum for safety largo 
quantities of his manuscripts, producing evidence afterwards 
that they were given her by Tolstoy. This was done, evidently, 
to protect herself from a deliberate attempt by one of his 
disciples, V. Q. Tchertkdf, to deprive her of them and of all 
control of their publication. In 1891 Tolstoy, having convinced 
himself that to make money by his moral ana religious writings 
was sinful, made public announcement that any one waa free 
to publish his works written from 1881 to the time of his 
death. About the same time he gave Tohertkbf the right of 
first publication, In Russian and in English, of his future 
writings. Although this was almost equivalent to copyright, 
Tchertkdf was not satisfied with it, and set about a long series 
of intrigues to induce Tolstoy to make a will in his own favour, 
and without the knowledge of the oountess, on the ground 
that only through him would his works be published In accord- 
ance with his publicly expressed wishes. An unhappy aspect 
of the affair is that his youngest daughter, Alexandra, was in 
the intrigue sgainst her mother. After many tentative wills 
had been drawn up and signed, a final one was made on 22nd 
July 1910, bequeathing all nis productions and the manuscripts 
themselves into the full possession of his daughter Alexandra. 
An 'explanatory note ' stated his wish that 'all papers extant 
at the time of his death shall be handed to V. O. Tchertkbf, 
that he may examine such documents and publish what he 
may consider suitable.' This will was signed on the stump of 
a tree near Tchertk6rs house, after a long series of unscrupulous 


Intrigues, and when the old man of eighty-two was fast breaking 
up in both body and uiind. At 6 o'clock on the morning of 
28th Oct. 1910 he left hie home for ever, aooompanled by his 
daughter Alexandra and hie disciple Dr. Makovltsky. His eon 
IlyA, in his Rcminiseences 1 of his rather, traces hie flight to the 
intolerable moral torture of the dilemma of confessing all to his 
wife or of repudiating the will. He started with no object but 
to hide himself somewhere, anywhere. He went first to tee hlfe 
sister Mary, a nun of the ShamArdino convent, and expressed 
to her his intention of taking a peasant's cottage and living near 
her ; but his daughter, fearing that her mother should discover 
his whereabouts, carried him off secretly, with the intention of 
securing a passport and leaving Russia. The old man, however, 
was nearing his end. At AstApovo he had to be removed to the 
house of the stationmaster, where he lingered on till the morning 
of Sunday, 7th Nov. 1910 (20th, N.8.). Tohertkbf. professing 
to guard him from intrusion, refused to allow the oountew— 
who had learned where he was only through a message from a 
newspaper office— to see her dying huBbana until he was in ths 
article of death and past the power of reoognising her. 

Thus passed away in darkness the greatest of 
modern Russians. Nevertheless, he had attained 
moral and spiritual unity as nearly as was possible 
to a nature so vast and turbulent. The common 
idea that his life is broken into two distinct parts 
is a mistake. Ilis 'conversion’ is simply the 
emerging into clear consciousness of those ideals 
of truth and right towards which wo boo him 
striving even in the midst of his most dissolute 
life. His fixed idea was God, and, in spite of all 
appearances, the effort to make God all and in all 
gave to his life a great and solemn unity. He 
was like a wild tumultuous river with the fall 
of the mountains behind it, thwarted by rocks, 
gorges, precipices, but never ceasing to turn and 
twist and foam around and over every obstacle in 
its thirst for the sea. 

LiTKKATUka. — The Complete Work a of Count Tolstdy, fcr. and 
ad. Leo Wiener, with an Analysis of his Life and Works, 24 
vols., London and Boston, U.8.A.. 1904-05 (vol. xxiv. 00 n tains 
an extensive bibliography in English, German, and French up 
to date of publication) ; Aylmer Maude, Life of Tolstoy, vol. 
i.. The First Fifty Years, London, 1908, vol. ii. t The Later 
Years, do. 1910, abridged ed., Leo Tolstoy, do. 1918, Tolstoy 
and his Problems, London and New York, 1901 ; C. E. Turner, 
Count Tolstoi as Novelist and Thinker, London, 1888; C. A. 
Behrs, Recolleotions of Count Leo Tolstoy , Eng. tr., do. 1898 ; 
Paul Birukoff, Leo Tolstoy: His Life and Work (autobio- 
graphical memoirs, letters, and biographical material, oompiled 
by Paul Birukoff and revised by Leo Tolstoy), Eng. tr., do. 
1906 ; P. A. Sergyeenko, How Count Tolstoy lives and works , 
Eng. tr., do. 1899 ; Reminiscences of Tolstoy, by hia son, Count 
Ilya Tolstoy, Eng. tr., do. 1914 ; B. M, de VogliA, Le Roman 
russe, Paris. 1886,Eng. tr., do. 1913, Le Tolstoismc ft l’ an archie , 
do. 1900 ; G. H. Perris, Leo Tolstoy, the Grand Mujik, A Study 
in Personal Evolution. London, 1898 ; C. T. H. Wright, In 
KBr*t, s.v. ; M. Arnold, Essays in Criticism , 2nd ser., London 
and New York, 1888 ; G. Braudes, Impressions qf Russia, Eng. 
tr., London, 1889; P. Kropotkin, Russian Literature : Ideals 
and Realities, do. 1906 ; W. E. Henley. Views and Reviews , 
do. 1890; F. Grierson, Modern Mystxeicm, London, New 
York, Toronto, 1914 ; C. Sarolea, Europe's Debt to Russia. 
London, 1916; Review qf Reviews Annual, 1908: Tales and 
Talks cf Tolstoy, ed. W. T. Stead. J, $, CARROLL. 

TOLTECS.— x. Origins.— The beginnings of 
the Tolteo peoples are enveloped in the fogs of 
mythology. Tlieir origin is rather mysteriously 
attributed to the acts of a certain hero-god, Quetzal- 
coatl ('a twin ’), compounded of two words quetzalli, 
a plume of green feathers, and coatl , a serpent, in 
otlier words, a plumed -serpent (-god). Some wild 
speculations and pious conjectures have identified 
him with St. Thomas, and others with the Messiah. 
Another mysterious hero-god (personage) who has 
been closely linked with Quetzalcoatl was Votan, 
the reputed founder of the civilization of the Mayas, 
for a time a contemporary and rival people with 
the Toltecs. 

In the pre-Toltec period of history in Mexico and 
Central America the Nahua and the Maya were 
the two leading civilizations. Quetzalcoatl, the 
plumed-Berpent divinity, was the creator of man,* 
the founder of the new order of things among the 
Nahua peoples. Like the Maya peoples of Yucatan 
and Central America, the Nahuas did not confine 

i Reminiscences of Tolstoy, Eng. tr., London, 1914. 

a Bancroft, NR III. 272, 276. 
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their colonies or activities to any one area of 
territory, though their main settlement was on the 
plateau of Mexico. In the 6tli and 7 th centuries 
the Tolteo Chichimeo tribes, representing the 
Nahua power, migrated from Central America and 
settled down on the Mexican plateau, in proximity 
to the wonderful lakes of that region.* Of the 
Nahua tribes who made their homes in this region 
the Toltecs were one of the prominent sections, the 
beginnings of whose separate and independent 
existence cannot be sharply depicted. 

a. History.— At the opening of historic times 
the Toltecs were in possession of Andhuac (a section 
of tho plateau of Mexico) and outlying territory. 
While the civilization was old, the name Toltec 
was new, possibly derived from Tollan or Tulan, 
the original capital of tho empire. The boundary 
lines of the Toltec sovereignty cannot bo fixed, 
though it probably did not exceed that of the 
Aztec domain of later times. It is thought to have 
extended so far west as to have covered Michoacan, 
which was never conquered by the Aztecs, and 
stretched eastward to the Culf of Mexico, includ- 
ing also the Totonac territory of Vera Cruz. The 
many tribes and peoples of which the Toltec empire 
was composed cannot be identified by name with 
any of the later nations found in Anahuac. Out- 
side the so-called Toltec empire, the peoples, par- 
ticularly in the north, were regarded as barbarians 
and were popularly known as Chichimecs. 

From tlie 7th to the 12th cent, the Toltec empire 
was in the main ruled by a confederacy which 
resembled the alliance of a later time between 
Mexico, Tezcnco, and Tlacopan with capitals at 
Culluiacan, Otompan, and Tollan respectively. 
Each capital in its turn became the dominant force 
in the confederacy. Tollan on the river Quetzalatl 
is reputed to have reaohed the highest point in 
culture, splendour, and fame. It is now repre- 
sented by the little village of Tula, about 30 miles 
north-west of the oity of Mexico. Cnlhuacan was 
the only one of the three capitals of the confederacy 
to survive by name the bloody revolution by which 
the empire was finally overthrown, and to maintain 
anything of her earlier greatness. The confusion 
and often contradiction between the numerous 
reports and records and manuscripts of the native 
and Spanish writers lays a heavy burden upon a 
historian ; but Bancroft and Nouaillac are appar- 
ently faithful to the test evidence available in those 
writers. Lot us make a survey of the history and 
constitution of the Toltec empire, bo called, during 
its five centuries of domination in the central 
plateau of Mexico, based on the representations of 
Bancroft and Nadaillao. 9 

The pre-eminent personage in the beginnings of this new 
agglomeration of tribes and peoples was lineman the prophet. 
It was through his lins that a powerful priesthood rulod the 
destinies of the Toltec empire from its inception to its downfall. 
The government was in reality a theocratic republic, in which 
each leader directed his own tribe lx>th in war and in peace, 
bat all were more or less subservient to their spiritual leader in 
»U matters of national import. Seven yean after the arrival of 
these peoples in Tollan the heads of families and chiefs met in 
assembly and decided to change their form of government, and 
establish a monarchy, in order to consolidate their strength 
against any possible future challenge to their rights as a people. 
On the advice of Huetnan, the chiefs sent an embassy to the 
reigning king of the Ohichimecs to ask for a son or other relative 
to be crowned king over the Toltecs, accompanied by a specific 
requirement of agreement on the part of the Chichimeo king 
that the Toltecs should ever be a free and independent people, 
owing no allegiance whatever to the Chichimecs, although the 
two powers would enter into an allianoe for mutual defence and 
aid. The Chichimeo king was only too ready to seize Buch an 
opportunity, and sent back with the emlxussy his second son 
with the required guarantees, to be orowned first king of the 
Toltecs at Tollan under the royal name of Chalchiuh Tlatonao, 

4 shining precious stone.' This young king, by his splendid 
bearing, fine character, Intelligence, and amiability, immediately 
won the admiration ana affection of the people. His coronation 


1 NR v. eh. Hi. 

* Pre-hiitoric America , Eng. tr., new ed., London, 1806. 


and accession to the throne took place about the first quarter 
of the 8th cent., between 710 and 720.* Immediately after his 
accession the young king and his counsellors laid down a law 
that the time limit of a king should be 52 years, at the end 
of which he should abdioate in favour of his oldest son, to 
whom he might, however, act as adviser. If the king should 
die before the time limit had been reaohed, the unexpired term 
should be filled by magistrates elected by the people. The next 
task of the king was to find a wife to provide an heir to the 
throne, so that the dynasty might be perpetuated. The amiable 
young king left this choice entirely to his subjects— at least so 
the records say— to their joyful satisfaction. Their choioe fell 
upon the daughter of Aoapichtain, who himself had been a can- 
didate for the throne when it waa proposed to found a kingdom. 
Two Nahua documents .give a rival story of the beginnings of the 
monarchy, but the main features are not so widely different* 

Chalchiuh Tlaton&c, the first Tolteo king, died at the end of 
52 years and was buried In the chief temple, almut a.d. 771. 
His son and successor waa Ixtlilouechahuao. He had a peaceful 
and prosperous reign. The signal event of his rulo, and near 
its conclusion, was a meeting of all the wise men under the 
direction of the old prophet Hueman. This assembly collected 
all the Tolteo ancient and modern documents, and after a pro- 
longed conference and caroful Investigation, compiled the 
Tedamoztli, 'book of God.' On Its pages they Inscribed the 
Nahua annals from the creation down ; also their religious rites, 
their governmental system, laws, and social customs; their 
methods of agriculture ; their arts and soiences, and especially 
astrology ; their methods of computing time and interpreting 
their writings. To these wealthy pages was added a chapter 
on the forecast of the future events of the kingdom, including 
the disaster through which it was crushed and destroyed. 

The third king, Iluctxin, succeeded to the throne about 823. 
Tlie fourth king, Totopcuh, sometimes given os tho second king 
of Gulhuacan, came to his father's throne at the end of 62 yean ; 
and handed it down at the same time limit to his son Nacaxoc, 
the fifth king at Tollan, who was succeeded by Nauhyotl, or 
Mitl. This sixth reign stretched over 50 years. During all 
these six reigns there was great advance made in building new 
cities, beautifying old cities, erecting new temples, one of 
especial magnificence at Quauhnahuac and another at Tollan 
rivalling even the Temple of the Sun at Tcotihuacan, a city 
which surpassed Tollan in extent and beauty. These more 
than 800 years saw the Toltec empire well and prosperously 
established over a large territory and many peoples. 

Looking back at some of the details of those 
reigns, we gather a few significant facts. The 
annals of Culhuacan mention To tepeuh (tlie fourth 
Toltec king) as the second king of that city. He 
waged several successful wars, notably in the pro- 
vince of Huitznahuac, where he found, conquered, 
and married a princess Chimalman, who bore him 
an heir named Ceacatl Quetzalcoatl. This notable 
scion of the royal family succeeded in establishing 
certain laws of succession which prevailed down to 
the end of the empire ; hut the most far-reaching 
aot was tho conclusion of an alliance between the 
crowns of Culhuacan, Otompan, and Tollan. Each 
king was to he independent in his own domain; 
hut in affairs of general interest the three rulers 
were to constitute a council, in which the king of 
Culhuacan was to rank first, with a title almost 
equivalent to emperor. Otompan took the second 
rank and Tollan the third. The date of the 
formation of this confederacy or empire was about 
A.D. 856. 

After Quetzalcoatl hod ruled in Culhuacan about 
ten years, he met obstinate opposition to his 
authority from his enemies. He was a radical 
reformer whose ideas ran counter to those of the 
reigning pontiffs. He modified much of the religi- 
ous ritual and abolished human sacrifices. These 
sacrifices had had a first place from pre-Toltec 
times at Teotihuacan, and more or less general 
acceptance in Culhuacan and Tollan. He absolutely 
prohibited them in the temples of Tollan, and so 
stirred up the enmity of tho powerful priesthood of 
Otompan and Culhuacan. The nobility of Tollan 
also, who resented the curbing of their religious 
liberties, became jealous of their brothers of equal 
rank among other peoples of the empire. Never- 
theless, Tollan became the metropolis of the con- 
federacy. In the magnificence of her palaces and 
temples, in the skill and fame of her artists, if not 
in her population, Tollan surpassed all her rivals 
on the plateau. This was too much for the other 
centres, and active aggressive opposition, political, 

1 NJl v. 244 ff. * lb. v. 248-260. 
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magical, and religious, raised its weapons of warn- 
ing. Quetzalcoatl’s aversion to the shedding of 
blood is said to have caused the abandonment of 
his throne, against the ardent wishes of his more 
warlike friends, and his crossing over to the eastern 
part of the plateau of Uuitzilapan in 805. 11 in 

successor in To] lan, Nacaxoc, known under several 
other names, was the fifth king of the Toltecs. 

The reign of Nauhyotl, or Mill, the sixth king 
of Tollan, was marked with groat prosperity and 
peace. His entire energy and strength weio 
devoted to the promotion of the glory of his city, 
where he re-affirmed and carried out the reforms 
of his predecessor. Cholula, a rival sacred city, 
really stirred him to vigorous action, in building 
greater temples and more attractive shrines to 
prevent pilgrimages from Tollan to the rival city. 
He also Wilt superb temples in other provinces to 
the south outside the boundaries of Anuhuac. 


Nauhyotl, or Mitl, at his death, was suoceedud by hit) queen. 
XJuhtlaltztn, who reigned four years. Shu showed wonderful 
wisdom and skill in her direction of public affairs, and her death 
was greatly lamented by her subjects. Ilor son and successor 
was Matloccoatl, whose reign covered 04!) to 073; he was 
succeeded by Tlilcoatzin, who ruled from 073 to 001, and who 
was followed by Teopancaltzin. The records of this period are 
almost a blank, except that in Culhuacan Quetzal lacxoyatl wuh 
succeeded In 053 by Ohalohiuh Tlutoiw (ti.) and the latter in 
086 by Totepeuh, the second king of that name. 


Wo now approach the period when the Toltec 
empire was descending the slopes of ruin. The 
annals of this period are scarlet with the sanguin- 
ary struggles between the powerful tribes and 
bands from the north and north-west and the civil 
and religious authorities of the empire. The 
extensive records of the period of the downfall of 
the Toltec empire are confusion worse confounded. 
They abound with tales of marvel and mystery, 
as if intending to throw dust into the eyes of the 
reader. 


Hpunlnh writers still speak of Tollan ns the empire, but Nahua 
documents find in that city the * occurrences which caused the 
destruction of the Toltec power. 1 Whether Ibis Is the truth or 
not, it seems that a battle was fought between the king of 
Culhuacan and the king of Tollan, and, while this contest wnH 
going on outside the city, a party of invaders was admitted into 
Tollan. Civil Btrife followed in the streets between three rival 
sects, until the city itself was nearly in ruins. The three allied 
powers fought each other, and later there cutno a period of 
famine ana pestilence in the land. These events occurred 
between 1040 and 1017. 

Defence was so weakened, the ruins of government so loosened, 
that dependencies took advantage of their opportunity to 
renounce Toltec authority and declare their independence. 

The other Toltec cities of power, Culhuanun, Otompan, and 
Tozouco, seem to havu gone down before Tollan. Invaders 
from the north and north-west, from the powerful Chlohiinuc 
tribes and Nahua peoples, fell upon tho weakened Toltecs with- 
out mercy and took possession of all their cities and territory. 
The olties of the confederacy were plundered and burned except 
Culhuacan, whose king seenu to have mode a 'delivering' 
alliance, about a.i>. loot). 

The Toltec power was overthrown. The last 
years of its struggle for existence are inextricably 
mixed. Plots, intrigues, battles, invasions, assas- 
sinations, blot the escutcheon of the oneo noble 
kings of the Toltec empire. Many of the nobility 
of the Toltecs are said to have migrated before the 
storm burst. They went to foreign provinces with 
their families, their treasures, ana their other 
movable wealth. But the Toltec peoples of the 
humbler classes remained in Amlhuac. Some of 
them are said to have maintained a national exist- 
ence for a time in Culhuacan, and possibly in 
Cholula. But they finally became the subjects of 
the invaders, whose language and customs wore 
probably identical with their own. Even the san- 
guinary records do not warrant us in believing 
that the Toltecs as reported wore reduced to 
merely a few thousands in number. The Toller 
collapse was the fall of an empire, not t he annihila- 
tion of a nation. The succeeding period was a 
struggle to secure the authority which fell from 
the hands of the Toltec rulers. 


3. Physical features and culture.— The Toltecs, we arc told, 1 
were tall, well built, with dear yellow complexion*; their eyes 
were black, their teeth white, their hair block and glossy, their 
line thick, their noses aquiline, and their foreheads recoding. 
They had thin beards, and little hair on their bodies. Their 
mouths made an ogreuuhle Impression, but their facial ex- 
pression was severe. They were brave, cruel, and vengeful, 
and their religious riles were sunguinary. 

They were intelligent, eager to it urn, and are said to have 
been the first [in Mexico] to construct roads and aqueducts ; 
they used the ordinary metals except iron, cut precious stones, 
built houses of stone laid up in lime mortars; knew how to 
spin, weuve, und dye cloth ; and built mounds similar to those 
found so plentifully in the Mississippi valley. 9 Their cities were 
marvels of construction, beauty, ana durability. Their temples 
were ornate with soulpturud bas-reliefs and hieroglyphics, cut 
in porphyry, basalt, and obsidian. 

Their commorco was important ami pioneering. Their pro- 
ducts were exhibited yearly at faire, spread before the public in 
the cities of Tollan und Cholula. Though they seemed not to 
have used iron, they did work in gold, silver, copper, tin, and 
lead. They wore skilled in making tine jewellery, in which 
precious stones, such as emeralds, turquoises, ami amethysts, 
were mounted. Oholula was famous for its jittery in the form 
of vases, utensils for the house, idols for tho temples, and 
ornaments for the people. 

The weapons used by the Toltecs were slings, Ikiws and 
arrows, spears, and darts pointed with silex, obsidian, porphyry, 
copper, or bone. Thu warriors wore padded cotton armour, 
practically impenetrable to arrowB or javelins, and so heavy 
that a warrior once fallen could not always net tin agAin. Their 
round shields of light flexible bamboo were clworiitod with 
fuulhcrs and covered with cloth or tho skins of animals which 
they had killed in hunting. The shields of tho chiefs were 
decorated with plaques of gold os a mark of their rank. 

4. Human sacrifice. — Prisons vs of war were 
often sacri lined to their gods. Funeral ceremonies 
were also accompanied by the burning of women 
upon the funeral pile of their husbands ; this the 
women joyfully accepted because it opened to 
them the door into the iirst celestial sphere, where 
they could follow their husbands and thus avoid 
Mictlan, a gloomy and solitary alxxle. 

5. Religion. —I 1 he religious system of the Toltecs 
is a chaos of ceremonies and ritual, so entangled 
with the pro-ToItec era and modilied in the sub- 
sequent Cliicliimcu-Ai5t.ee period that little definite 
and specific can be affirmed boyoml those items 
already mentioned above in § 2. Even the many 
extracts from native and Spanish writers given by 
Bancroft and Nadaillae convey merely a hazy idea 
of the so-called religious systems of the Nahua 
nations of which the Toltecs were a part. Their 
multitudinous polytheism only adds to the con- 
fusion and attests that religion, mysticism, and 
mythology were such a conglomerate of everyday 
life that even the alleged documents of native 
writers could not disentangle them. 

6. Calendar and hieroglyphic language.— The 
so-called Mexican calendar, found on a clock of 
porphyry uncovered in the old city of Mexico in 
1790, probably supplies us with tfie Aztec astro- 
nomical cycle. Tlie Mexicans kept a solar year, 
and a lunar year only for religious holidays ; the 
latter was divided into periods of thirteen days, 
corresponding to the phases of the moon.* The 
Toltecs (and Mayas) had a month of twenty days, 
apparently based on the normal number of a man’s 
lingers and toes. 4 The key to tho ancient hiero- 
glyphic language of the peoples of Mexico and 
Central America, as found on their great monu- 
ments at Palenque and Copan and other remark- 
able ruins, is practically lost.® A few signs are 
known, but, until a sure key is established, wo 
shall have to rely mainly on Clio native sources, as 
reported to and by Spanish writers, for any in- 
formation regarding the hieroglyphic era of the 
pro- Aztec, and even of the Aztec, peoples. 

Even the most comprehensive works on the 
Toltecs are inadequate und insufficient in method 
to clear up the problems that native and Spanish 
authors pour out on I lie table of the modern 
student of ancient Mexico. 

l Ntuiailluc, p. !576f. - iV// i. 24. :i NadaiHur, p. 

Hue art. CJai.kndar (M exican and Mayan} 

5 Nil ii. 110. 
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TONGANS.— x. Introduction.— Tonga — or at 
least the Tonga of this article — is the name of a 
group of islands in the Western Pacific, lying to 
the north of New Zealand, the east of New Cale- 
donia, and the south of Fiji and Samoa. It is 
sometimes known as the Friendly Isles, the 
name given it by Captain Cook. The Tongans 
who inhabit this group are a tiny nation of the 
Polynesian race. Although few in number — about 
20,000 only— their nationality is clearly marked, 
and they can easily be distinguished from their 
neigh Innirs the Finans and Samoans. Typical 
Tongans are tall, largo-limbed, of a light coffee 
colour, with upright forehead and straight hair; 
but a little acquaintance with them shows that 
there has boon an admixture with a race that 
was short and had receding foreheads. This agrees 
with their traditions, which state that, when the 
Tongans came to the group, some five or six 
centuries ago, it was already occupied by an ab- 
original race. Traces of these have been found in 
one of the volcanic islands, but the vestiges have 
not been scientifically examined. Still it is clear 
that the Tongans, and Polynesians generally, have 
emigrated from a distance ; and the most probable 
theory is that of Fornander, that they came from 
the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Old navigators used to speak of the Tongans as 
‘ the most splendid savages in existence,’ and they 
were certainly the terror of the neighbouring 
groups, all of which are said to have been once 
conquered by them. They acknowledge them- 
selves to be mentally inferior to the European ; 
but it cannot be sain that they come very far lie- 
hind ; and occasionally students at Tubou College 
have achicvod results that could be equalled only 
by the best pupils in English schools. A fair 
measure of the size of their brains may snrely he 
found in their language, which contains, it is 
estimated, at least 10,000 words in use. The verbs 
have about 20 voices, and the pronouns are de- 
veloped to such an amazing extent that there are 
more than 100 ways of saying ‘our/ against two 
in English, ‘our’ and ‘our own.' As the adjec- 
tives, too, havo many degrees of comparison, and 
there are more than two articles, shades of mean- 
ing can be produced to an almost infinite extent. 
That the Bible translates well into a language like 
this is not surprising; but geometrical treatises, 
and such works as Milton’s Paradise Lost , can also 
be well rendered. 

Physically, then, and mentally, the Tongans 
stand high ; and it comes as a surprise that their 


spiritual development, n« represented by their old 
religion, was low. Their pantheon was a medley, 
and their theology unredeemed by any gleams of 
philosophy as in tne religion of India. 

2 . Tne gods of Tonga may be divided into three 
classes. 

(1) In common with other parts of Polynesia, 
their great gods comprise the two groups of the 
Tan gal oa and the Maui (pronounced Mow-y : Mow 
as in now). The Tangaloa were the earlier group, 
and consisted of Tangaloa ‘Eiki (‘ Lord Tangaloa,' 
or ‘ Tangaloa the Elder'), Tangaloa Tufunga 
(‘ Tangaloa the Smith, Carpenter, or Artificer,’ 
who made axes and built canoes), and Tangaloa 
‘Atulongolongo (‘Tangaloa the Sender-fortn-of- 
sound’). The Maui group consisted of five per- 
sons: Maui Motu‘a (‘Ola Maui,’ or ‘Maui the 
Father’), Maui Loa (‘ Maui the Tali’), Maui Buka 
(‘Maui the Short’), and Maui ‘Atalanga (‘Maui 
the Vigorous Planter’). This last had a son called 
Maui Kijikiji (pronounced Kitsikitsi : * Maui the 
Violent, the Mischievous’), who was, of course, 
the grandson of Maui Motu*a. 

There were, however, older gods than any of 
these. One was called Tama - bo‘nli - ala - nmfoa 
(‘ Son -of -the -Darkness- that -can- have- a- dawn *). 
Some accounts represent him as the original deity. 
Another of the primitive gods was ‘Eitu-m&tubu'a 
( ‘ ‘Eitu-of-the-olden-tiine ’). He is spoken of as the 
father of the Tongan people. Another of these 
gods was Hiknle'o, the Tongan Satan. HikuWo 
means 4 the echo/ and there is no doubt that this 
was the original signification of the name ; but as 
it might moan ‘ Watching Tail/ the legend grew 
up that the tail of this deity was so long that 
wnen he, the god, went about, tho tail kept watch 
at home. But even now the Tongans, when they 
hear an echo, say it is Iiikule‘o walking in the 
woods ; and tho other explanation was evidently 
an afterthought. 

These with others were the original gods of 
Tonga. By and by a division of departments took 
place. To the Tangaloa was assigned the Sky (or 
Heaven) ; to the Maui group the Under World ; and 
to Hikulo'o the World and Bulotu (Hades). But 
in order to keep Iliknle‘o in his place, as he was a 
god that delighted in mischief, a cord was attached 
to him, one end of which was held by Tangaloa in 
the sky, and the other by a Maui in the under 
world, to prevent his leaving Bulotu to damage 
tho world. This division wns effected by an older 

f od than any, namely, Taufulifonua (‘Frequent- 
Ipsetter-of-tne-land ’), who also assigned the sea 
to Hemoana, and the woods and dry land generally 
to Lube (tho Dove). Homoana’s name is some- 
times pronounced Hoimoana, and the present writer 
believes that Tongavalevale spoke of him as Hea- 
Moana, though he is unable to speak positively on 
that point. Hea-Moana would signify * Hea-of-the- 
deep-sea ’ ; Hemoana would be simply ‘ the Deep 
Sea’ = Oceanus. His shrine was the banded sea- 
snake. These were the Olympian gods of Tonga ; 
but, with the exception of Hikule‘o, they were 
rarely worshipped, and few if any temples were 
erected in their honour. The exception is due 
to the fact that Hikulo'o was a mischievous god, 
and must therefore be propitiatod. 

(2) The second class of gods were an inferior race, 
who had their shrines m animals, birds, fishes, 
trees, whales’ teeth, clnbs, and even stones. Yet 
these were the gods worshipped by the people, and 
their temples were to be found in every village. 
Hero are a few of them : Tu‘i ‘Ahau (‘King of the 
town of ‘Ahau ’), whose shrine was a volcanic stone 
of peculiar shape ; Tu‘i Lnlotonga (‘ King of Raro- 
tonga/ or perhaps 6f the world below Tonga), 
whose shrine was the dragon-fly; Taliai Tubou 
(the god of the reigning dynasty wnile yet heathen), 
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whose Bhrine was a shark [Mariner renders Taliai 
Tubou by ( Wait there, Tubou,’ which is certainly 
incorrect ; Taliai Tabon was probably the name of 
a king] ; Bulotu Katoa (the Pleroma of the Spirit 
World, who presided over hurricanes, and agri- 
culture), whose shrine, we think, was a tree at 
Kolonga [Mariner mentions several the present 
writer nas never heard of : Tubou Toutai (‘Tubou 
the Mariner ’ ; Tubou is the familiar designation 
of the king, and one of his family is usually called 
Tubou Toutai) ; Hala‘evalu (‘ Eight Ways * ; also 
the name of a chief) ; ‘Alo‘alo (‘the Fanner’), the 
god of wind and weather, rain, harvest, and 
vegetation; Tu‘i Bulotu (‘King of the Spirit 
World’)]. Other gods resided in the turtle, the 
cuttle-fish, the kingfisher, etc. Fonokitangata’s 
shrino was a war-club. These were, so to speak, 
the private gods of the people, and the shrine of 
each was tabu to its worshippers. Thus the people 
of Te'ekiu were forbidden to eat the octopus, that 
being the shrine of their god. In the neighbouring 
villages, however, it would be freely eaten. In 
Nomuka one particular family were thus debarred 
from eating turtle, while the rest of the town were 
free to partake of that delicacy. 

(3) In addition to those there were a number of 
supernatural beings whose position in the Tongan 
pantheon is not clear. They were looked upon as 
gods, and the term expressive of highest deity was 
applied to them ; but they were never worshipped, 
nor were temples built to them. On the contrary, 
they were looked upon with contempt, and their 
follies freely portrayed and laughed at. It is 
curious to see these ascriptions of high divinity 
and expressions of contempt standing side by Bide. 
Ts it that these were the gods of the inferior race 
which the Tongans found in the group when they 
landed T 

Take an instance or two. Jiji and Faiga'a were two goddesses 
in this class, who had not, their affections on a Tongan of great 
masculine beauty called Bajikole. He, tired of their attentions, 
plaited two large baskets of cocoa-nut leaves, put one goddess in 
eaoh, and, shouldering them like a Chinaman, conveyed them 
Into the bush, and hung them on the branch of a tree, and left 
them there for two years, until the boskets rotted, and they 
fell to the ground. They made another attempt on his affec- 
tions, and he Anally got rid of them by Inveigling them into his 
fish traps, and leasing them at the bottom of the sea, where 
they lay until Tangaloa took pity on them, and sent a god to 
release them. Take another instance. In this case also it was 
two goddesses, who set out to meet a mortal lover. While 
waiting for him. they took off their heads to dress their 
hair. Suddenly his footsteps were heard, and they put their 
heads on again ; but in the nurry one of them put hers on hind 
before ; and when she attempted to move, her face went one 
way and her legs another. It is extremely nuzzling to meet 
with tales liko these, referring to those to whom the titles of 
highest deity are given : and yet, after all, they do but recall 
the vagaries of the Olympian deities as described by Homer, 
when 

* Unextinguished laughter shook the skies.' 

On the subject of ancestor-worship, Mariner 
speaks positively (vol. ii. p. 97) : ‘ That there 
are other Hotooas or gods, viz. the souls of all 
deceased nobles and matabooles.’ The present 
writer was disposed to agree with him at first, 
especially as it was a custom of the people to go 
to the cemeteries to pray, even after a sacrifice 
had been presented at tne temple. But further 
inquiry has convinced him that they did so because 
they fancied themselves nearer the spirit- world in 
such places. Intelligent chiefs like Vain, who 
were acquainted with heathenism, are equally 
positive in the other direction, and deny that they 
looked upon the spirits of deceased chiefs as gods. 
We think the truth lies between the two state- 
ments, and that Mariner himself gives us a key to 
the solution of the question. In vol. i. p. 376, he 
speaks of Feenow as being frequently inspired by 
tne spirit of Mumui (a late king of Tonga). Now 
we can readily understand that in such circum- 
stances Feenow would pray to Mumui, and others 
would join him ; so that in time Mumui would be 


looked upon as a god. This would account for 
such gods as Tu*i Lalotonga, Tu'i ‘Ahau, Taliai 
Tubou, and others. All the inquiries of the present 
writer negative the assertion that the spirits of 
chiefs as a general thing become gods. We may 
then look upon the gods of the first class as primi- 
tive, brought by the Tongans from their original 
home, ana the third class as the gods of the 
aboriginals whom they conquered. The second 
class contained also some primitive gods, but was 
recruited largely from the spirits of ancestors — i.e. 
the spirits of certain deceased chiefs by whom 
kingB and notable personages fancied themselves 
to have boon possessed. 

The other point the present writer made special 
inquiries about was whether the Tongans wor- 
shipped the clubs, whaleB’ teeth, animals, trees, 
stones, etc., before which they placed their offer- 
ings, or the god who was supposed to bo tempor- 
arily residing in them. The answer was decisive. 
The clubs, treeB, etc., were simply the vaka , the 
god itself was spiritual. Vaka signifies a ‘mode 
of conveyance,’ usually a canoe, but also a carriage, 
or anything by which one is conveyed from place 
to place. 

Probably we may see here a development of their 
spiritual ideas. The oldest class— Tangaloa, Maui, 
Hemoana— were undoubtedly corporeal. Their 
bodies performed all the functions of human bodies, 
and they were inflamed with human passions. But 
the Tongans had long ceased to pray to them, and 
scarcely any vestiges of their worship remained 
when the missionaries came. The third class of 
gods, too, were corporeal, but there are no signs of 
worship being paid them at any time. Those two 
classes ex is tea side by side ; out long before the 
introduction of Christianity both had been dis- 
carded as objects of worship, which was paid only 
to the second class. In other words, the Tongans 
had worked out a theology, which had, at any rate, 
this noble feature in it, tnat God was a spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit. 

Tho general Tongan tern* for smwrnaturol beings Isfa'ahikehe. 
This is often shortened Into fa'ahi, and when the adjective lahi 
(‘ great ') is added— /a'aAi lahi — the idea conveyed is that of full 
deity. Fa'ahi signifies properly * a party/ ‘ a side * (os in cricket) \ 
or it may be short torfa'ahxnga^ * kind/ * class/ ‘ race/ ‘ species. 

1 genus/ Kehr, - * other ’ (frepoc , not dAtac), mfa'ahikehe is ' dill 
erent folk/ ‘ other kind of people.' The usual word for * Ood ’ is 
Vtua. Mariner spcllB it Hotooa , but there is no A in it. The 
inverted comma represents a guttural, a half k. which is one of 
the difficulties of tue language. It is not readily recognised by 
the European ear. and is mostly neglected by foreigners, while 
tieing as intractable as the Ayin in Hebrew. Tho present writer 
has failed to find any derivation for 'Otua, or meaning other 
than 'Ood/ and believes it to be a primitive Polynesian word. 
In some ports of the Pacific it appears as Attia. 

The other great word is Lord/ which is used as in 

English for both earthly and heavenly lords. Hence it is not so 
high a term os 'Otua. Indeed it seems sometimes to mean onb 


‘ The human soul after its separation from the body is termed 
hotooa, i.e. a god or spirit.’ He Is certainly wrong in that state- 
ment It is clear that 'eiki woe not the original form of tho 
word, which tho laws of the language point out to have been 
ikeiki. 


We must not pass over the fact that the members 
of one of the dynasties of kings were regarded as 
gods. This wan the earliest line of kings, and their 
title was Tu*i Tonga ( 1 King of Tonga *). They were 
certainly looked upon as in some sense divine 
beings ; and instances are on record of prayers 
being offered to them. Words applied only to the 
gods were used in addressing them ; such as ‘At, 
already referred to, hu'cle , and l a.Jio, used of the 
movements of deity. The face of tho Tu‘i Tonga 
was termed the 'sky/ and to him, as the repre- 
sentative of the gods, were presented the ‘first- 
fruits.’ This ceremony, called the % inaji , or ‘por- 
tion/ is described by Mariner (vol. ii. p. 190). Wlien 
a Tu‘i Tonga died, he was said to Iks ‘missing’ 
(hula), and ho was buried in a ziqqvrnt, or pyramid 
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of stops. This was called a langi , or * heaven 5 ; and 
many of them remain in tolerable preservation, and 
excite the wonder of the visitor by the huge size of 
many of the stones, some of which measure over 
20 ft. in length. 

Many, probably most, of the names of the Tu‘i 
Tonga have been preserved, and their history 
curiously reminds us of the story of the Carlovin- 
gians and Merovingians in France. One of the 
Tu‘i Tonga, called Takalaua, was murdered, and 
his son and successor Kau'ulufonuafekai, from 
weariness or fear, devolved the duties of govern- 
ment on his younger brother, reserving to him- 
self the honours and emoluments of the office. 
His brother assumed the title of Tu ( i Ha‘u 
Takalaua {'King of the Takalaoans ’). and soon 
t all the power into his hands, the Tu‘i Tonga 
coining a roi faint ant. After a few generations, 
however, the Tu‘i Ha‘a Takalaua became effete, 
and the government was handed over to another 
branch, called the Tu‘i Kanokubolu (‘King of 
Kanokuboln,* the town in which he lived). This 
is the title of the present dynasty. Representa- 
tives of the other two lines, however, still exist, 
but the titles are not used. The representative, 
however, of the Tu‘i Tonga holds even now a 
quasi- sacred position, and is still addressed as the 
gods used to be ; and words sacred to deity are 
used for all his movements. 

Mariner mentioiui another semi-divine person called the Vearhi 
(vol. 11. p. 80). This part of his narrative is very perplexing, 
as neither Veeson nor Thomas nor any of the modem chiefs 
knows anything about him. 

The word used all over Polynesia for ‘ religion,* 
‘worship,* ‘ prayer,’ etc., is lotu. Fortunatoly 
this has a meaning in Tongan, and signifies ‘a 
seeking for something that is hard to find.’ Thus 
when famine prevails, the people lotu kai , i.e. go 
all over the land looking for food. It is also used 
for the restlessness of a caged animal seeking an 
outlet, and for the cry of an animal for its mate or 
companions. This is not the only word common 
to Polynesia which finds its meaning in Tongan. 
Tabu (or taboo), now of world- wide use, signifies in 
Tongan that something which might be opened is 
closed. These and other considerations lead one 
to think that the Tongan language comes nearer 
than most of the dialects to the original Polynesian 
tongue. 

3 . The religious rites of the Tongans were few. 
There was nothing in their religion corresponding 
to our idea of worship. If they wanted something 
— rain, fair winds, good crops, successful fishery-- 
or if they wished to prevent some calamity — such 
os sickness, death, hurricanes, war — they would 
seek the favour of a god, would offer sacrifice and 
pray. But to come into his temple, to worship, to 
sing his praises, to dwell upon his attributes— this 
was a foreign idea altogether. Hence there was 
very little in the Tongan religion to cultivate the 
conscience, or to control the Daasions, or to elevate 
the thoughts. Mariner thinks otherwise, and we 
would gladly believe his favourable report of the 
Tongan character. But all our information— and 
much of it goos back to Mariner’s time— contradicts 
his statements. He even contradicts himself. The 
Feenow he sneaks so highly of was a monster of 
iniquity ; ana there is no doubt that for centuries 
theft, murder, lust, treachory, and almost every- 
thing in the catalogue of evil, have been rife in 
Tonga. No man’s life or property, and no woman’s 
honour, was safe for a day. 

They never went to their gods empty-handed ; a 
piece of kava root for making the native drink was 
a sine qua non. Baskets of food, too, were usually 
brought in addition, and presented to the god or 
his prieBt. One of the party would then state the 
object of their visit, and implore the deity to grant 
their request, or use his inimenoe with the gods of 


Bulotu in their favour. Sometimes the priest would 
remain silent ; at other times he would object that 
their gifts were too small. If he spoke at all, ho 
spoke as the god, being supposed to be * possessed* 
by the pod at the moment. John Thomas says 
(farmers Tonga , 128): ‘Often there was another 
person present, the friend of the god, who acted as 
mediator, and addressed the priest on behalf of the 
offerers.’ Hingano, a chief lady of great age, 
described to the present writer how sho and others 
would take baskets of food to the door of Taliai 
Tubou’s temple in Nukualofa, and, bowing down, 
would implore the god’s favour. Shortly a white 
{sir.) foot would be protruded from beneath a 
curtain, which they would loss and then retire. 

If their object was to deprecate a calamity, os in 
a case of sickness, the rite assumed a darker hue. 
Fingers were cut oil*, wrapped in banana leaves, 
anil presented ; or children were strangled, and 
their bodies brought as a sacrifice. When prayers 
were offered to Fonokitangata, the sacrifice was 
always an adult. Generally a man obnoxious to 
the community was hunted down and killed, and 
his body brought in a basket and laid before the 

E ricst ; but Mariner speaks of a chief of rank 
eing killed in ono instance. The offerers, clothed 
in old and dirty mats, and wearing necklaces of 
chestnut leaves, would squat on the ground at a 
distance, and weep and beat their breasts, while 
the priest, holding in his hand a war club, the 
shrine of the god, would listen to their prayers 
with his eyes fixed upon the club or upon the 
ground. Sometimes he would reply in his ordi- 
nary voice, but more often in unnatural tones, as 
if some one were speaking in him ; and frequently 
he would begin to Hhake as if in a lit, and to roll 
about and foam at the mouth. Any words ho 
might utter whilst in this condition were eagerly 
caught up as the direct utterances of the god. 
After a while the shaking would cease, and the 
priest, striking the ground with the club, would 
announce that the god hail departed. Mariner 
(vol. i. p. 160) has a good description of this kind 
of possession ; and he evidently thought that the 
phenomena were not altogether voluntary, but 
that a real possession of some kind took place — 
a belief which was Bhared by some of the earlier 
missionaries. 

4 . The Tongans believed in the immortality of 
the soul. Mariner, Veeson, and Thomas are 
agreed on this point. 

Veeson say* (Farmur’s Tonga , p. 131) : ‘ One day they were 
conversing about a person that wan lately deoil, and said, “ Hu 
goes to the island through the sky.” “ llow can be be,” said I, 
“ in that place, when ho is dood, and his body here ? Did you 
not bury him some moons ago ? ” Rut all they answered was, 
“ Rut ho is still alive." Anri oue took hold of my hand, and, 
squeezing it, said, “ This will die, but tho life thut is within 
you will never die”— with his other hand pointing to my 
heart* 

Mariner ami Veeson, too, agree in stating that 
this immortality is enjoyed only by the upper 
classes : tho souls of the Tu'as, or common people, 
die with their bodies. This, no doubt, was the 
belief of the upper classes, who looked down upon 
the Tu*as as little better than animAls ; but it is 
no evidence of the belief of the Tu‘oa themselves. 
Thomas says more truly : 4 Of the faith of the 
common people there was no certainty.* 

The * island * referred to was called Bulotu, and 
‘through the sky* meant ‘over the horizon.’ 
Bulotu is, the present writer thinks, a primitive 
Polynesian word, and is the name for Paradise in 
all the dialects. It was situated west or north- 
west of Tonga, and could bo reached by sea. At 
least the ballads speak of canoes touching there ; 
but how the disembodied spirits got there is not 
stated. Mariner tells us (vol. ri. p. 101 ) that 
Bulotu was believed by the Tongans to be a 
large island, stocked with all kinds of useful and 
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ornamental plants in a state of high perfection, and 
that when tnese were plucked others would imme- 
diately occupy their place. The whole atmosphere 
was filled witli a most delightful fragrance ; there 
were also beautiful birds of all kinds, and abund- 
ance of hogs— all of which were immortal unless 
killed to provide food for the gods. At the moment 
a bird or a hog was killed, another living bird or 
hog came into existence. Further on ne gives 
another account of Bulotu brought by a canoe 
which touched there : 

* The crew landed, and proceeded to pluck some breadfruit ; 
but to their unspeakable astonishment, they could no more lay 
hold o t It than if it was a shadow. They walked through the 
trunks of trees, and passed through the substance of tho nouses 
without feeling any resistance. They at length saw some of 
the gods, who passed through the substance of their bodies as 
if there was nothing there/ The gods were supposed to have 
no canoes, not requiring them ; * for if they wished to be any- 
where, there they are the moment the wish is felt/ 

Now, is this again a development? For the 
ballads, which date from a time long antecedent 
to the visit of Mariner, give a very different de- 
scription. According to them, everything in 
Bulotu was material. Its entrance was guarded 
by a woman with eight tongues. There was a 
largo canoe for the gods to voyage in, which was 
called Langotangata (‘the human-roll ored \ be- 
cause it was dragged down to the sea on living 
rollers, each being a human being. The same 
trees grew as on earth: cocoa-nuts, breadfruit, 
yams, etc. ; and provision was made for the 
favourite pastimes of chiefs. There were emi- 
nences for netting wood-pigeons, reefs for shark- 
catching, ( ulua to bo fished, and gigantic clams to 
be dived for. Ovens of food were cooked as on earth , 
and kava was prepared and drunk. The houses 
had solid posts, and the roofs were constructed in 
the usual way. One of the halls in Bulotu was 
panelled with the pupils of men’s eyes ‘which 
sparkled and flashed/ The women nod a hall 
lined with mirrors — a veritable cnrstal palace. 
There was a Vaiola , or Fountain of Life, whose 
waters were so potent that a child plunged into it 
grew up to manhood in a few days. There was 
also a VaiJolofafanga , or Fountain of Perfumery, 
and other delights of women (see ‘Voyage of 
Faimalie,' Tubou College Magazine, vol. iii. p. 89). 

5 . Cosmogony. — The earliest chapters of the 
Tongan genesis ran somewhat as follows : 

Some seaweed and slime clung together, and were carried 
away by the sea, and washed up on the island of Total in 
Bulotu. By and by there grew up between them a large 
metallic stone called Tou’iafutuna (‘Pregnant-how-long-ago r). 
Suddenly it began to shake, and sent out a sound liko thunder ; 
and, splitting, there sprang out a male and a female twin. The 
male was called Biki Sticky ') and the female Kele (‘ Slimy ’). 
Again the huge stone rolled about as If there was an earth- 
quake, and other twins sprang out : the male called Alun- 
pki (r), and the female Maimoa Y alongona (* Vagarles-of-Bound ’). 


lie entered into the Kiu (? ‘ Sea-lark '), and went down, and flew 
in all directions, but could not see any laud, only shallows. 
Then went he up to heaven and reported to the Tangaloas that 
there was no land, only something that looked like shallows. 
Said the heavenly chief, ‘Wait seven nighte, and then go 
again and see * : so Tangaloa ‘Atulongolongo remained seven 
days in the sky, and then went down to look at the Bhallows. 
The bottom was evidently oomlng up, and he reported to 
heaven, 4 It looks like a reef/ He said also, 4 1 can find nothing 
to stand on and rest.' So they said, ‘Go to Tangaloa the 
Smith, and let him throw down the dust of the pumioe he 
sharpens his axes with.' So Tangaloa Tufunga did so, and 
threw down the duht of his grindstone, and produced the Island 
of ‘Kuo. On this being reported, Tangaloa was sent down to 
stand there and watch. By and by a bit of the shallows would 
beoouio dry, and ultimately a large land grew up, which con- 
sisted, however, only of sand. Tangaloa reported, * My land is 
large, but nothing will grow on it/ Then said Lord Tangaloa, 
‘ Take this seed, and set it in the land you have dlsooverea/ It 
was a fue (convolvulus). So he set it, and it overspread the 
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tone groaned, and twins sprang out-, called * Land- 
turtle’ and ‘Sea-turtle.’ Again the stone sounded and eartli- 
yuaked^andUwina sprang forth, Hemoana (the Sea-snake), and 

They grew up and married, i.s. the first pair and the second 
and the third. The eldest child of Biki and Kele was a son, 
Taufulifonua (‘Frequcnt-overtunier-of-the-land’l). The next 
was a girl called Havea-lolofonua (Havea-of-the-underworld ’). 
The second pair had a girl called Vele Labi, and the third pair a 
girl called Vele Ji‘i. (Vele signifies 1 longing ' or ‘ desire ’ ; Veit 
XaA<s* Desire the aider,' Vele Detdre the Younger’). 

Sticky and Slimy created a new land called Tonga Mama’o (‘ Dis- 
tant Tonga ’X and put on it Taufulifonua and Havea-lolofonua. 

(The next incident is unprintable, but is a realistio setting of 
the words, ‘ And they were both naked, the man and his wife, 
and were not ashamed.' They were ignorant even of the 
sexual function, which they discovered only by accident. Tho 
result was a boy called Hikule'o (' the Echo/ the Tongan Satan : 
see above).] 

Then Havea said to Vclo lain and Vele Jl’I, ‘Come and marry 
your brothers as I have done, for there is no roan for you/ 
They did so, and Vele T*ht gave birth to the Tangaloas, anil 
Vele Ji‘i to the Maui family. Theu Taufulifonua divided the 
heaven and earth as stated above. 

In process of time the Tangaloas ordered Tangaloa ‘Atulongi 
longo to go down and see in what condition the world was. So 

1 Tau is sometimes Intensive. This would then mean 1 com- 
plete-overtumer. * 


is I ’X He did so. and both parts became men : as did also a 
little piece that had adhered to his beak. This was called 
M 01110 (‘ Little Bit ’) : and he with the other two were tho 
first men. 

Now at that time Maui the Elder ordered his family to go on 
board a canoe, and fish tip lands. There were four Maul in tho 
canoe: Maui Loa, Maul Buku, and Maui ‘Atalanga with liis 
son Maui Kijikiji ; and they took their mother Vele with them. 
She waB the maker of mats and fine robes. They called at 
Manuka, a part of Samoa that was already above the waters. 
And Maui Kljikiii, leaping Ashore, went to get a fish-hook. 
Meeting the chiefs wife, he ravished her ; and she, taking kindly 
to him, revoalcd her husband's secret, that the magic fish-hook, 
which would bring up lands, was not a bright and glittering one. 
but an old and rusty hook, stuck in the reeding. So they got 
the hook, and, having tried it successfully near Samoa, sailed on 
boldly, and pulled up Tonga and many other groups of islands. 
When they came to 'fiua, and Baw the threo men, they asked 
whether they had any women ; and on their replying ‘No,’ they 
went and fetched three, so that they might have one each. 

At that time the sky was very low, and an ironwood tree that 
stood in Tonga reached qulto up to heaven. So ‘Eltu-Malubu'a 
was wont to climb down, and visit the earth : and, cohabiting 
with a woman in one of the islands, had a child by her called 
‘Aho’citu. When he grow to man's estate, be asked who and 
where his father was ; and was directed by his mother to climb 
up the ironwood tree, and seek him in the sky. He finds him, 
is recognised, and sent to play with his brothers, who become 
Jealous, and finally kill ana eat him. 'Eitu, finding this out, 
makes them vomit into a large tub, and covers the disjecta 
tntiribra with the leaves of the tree of life (Nimu). By and by 
the fragments cohero, and ultimately ‘Aho'eitu is found sitting 
up alive. His brothers are punished by being turned out of 
heaven, and have to serve ‘Aho’eitu on earth, who becomes the 
first Tu'l Tonga, superseding the children of the ‘grub/ The 
Maui afterwards pushed the sky higher up, os it Is at presont 

Now the Maul dwelt in the under world, but one of them, 
Maui 'Atalanga, said to his brethren, ' Have you any objection 
to my living on the earth, if I visit you from time to time?' 
And they said, ‘No.’ Bo ‘Atalanga wont up to the earth, taking 
his young son Kijikiji with him. He lived in Vava’u, and 
married a mortal wife. Now Maui ‘Atalanga did not plant in 
Vava'u ; for he was a mighty planter, and there was not land 
enough ; so he had his plantation in the under world. He kept 
this, however, a secret from his son Kijikiji, for he was such a 
mischief. But Maui Kijikiji tracked his father by hiM footsteps, 
and, seeing him lift a bush and descend into tho earth, waited a 
while and followed him. Many tricks did he play, until one 
day his father sent him to Maui the Elder to get a fire-stick. 
Kljikiii kept uiiouching the fire and going bank for more. At 
last old Maui told him to take the whole log. This was of 
enormous size, but tbo young Maui took it up with cose. Old 
Maui, who had not recognized his grandson, perceiving that he 
was a superhuman being, challenged him to wrestle— with the 
result that the elder Maui was thrown and left for dead. 
‘Atalanga, hearing of it, strikes his son with his spade and kills 
him. On going, however, to see how his father was faring, he 
finds tho old man alive, and rather pleased than not with his 
defeat by his grandsou, and angry with his son for having killed 
him. They apply, however, the leaves of the tree of life, and 
Maui Kijikiji revives. His next exploit Is to carry somo fire 
from the under world to earth, in spite of the efforts of liis 
father to prevent him. They then devote themselves to fighting 
with and destroying the monstrous animals that infested the 
world— a huge rat, a gigantic bin! called the Moa, a lizard, and 
some carnivorous trees, etc. Maui 'Atalanga is at last devoured 
by a huge dog that lived in a magic cavo which opened and 
closed automatically ; and his son, after killing the flog, died of 
grief for his father, etc. 

LiTXK.ATUK.fE.—' The principal authority s on the state of Tonga 
in early times arc those: William Mariner, An Account 0 / 
the Natives of the Tonga Inland !**, London, 1818 ; G. Vceson, 
Authentic Narrative of Four Year / Residence in Tongatalm, 
do. 1810 ; S. S. Parmer, Tonga and the Friendly Islands , do. 
1856. [Mariner’s is a most valuable work. He gives evidence 
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of being possessed of no common ability, and of an excellent 
memory ; and, if the present writer has ventured to differ from 
him, it is for the following reasons : (1) the shortness of Mariner's 
stay*— only 4 years ; (2) his obvious want of acquaintance with 
the niceties of the language; (8) the considerable time that 
elapsed between his leaving Tonga and the writing down of his 
reminiscences ; (4) the fact that the present writer's acquaint- 
ance with Tonga extends over a period of 40 years ; (6) that 
most of his information was taken down from the lips of the 
'Last of the Bards,* a once heathen ohief called Tongavalevale. 
who was the repository of their folk-lore and ballads ; (6) that 
he has had access to the unpublished journals of the Bev. John 
Thomas, Wesleyan minister, who went to Tonga in 1826, and 
was the first missionary to make a lengthened stay*.] 

J. Egan Moulton. 

TONGKING.— Ethnographically Tongking is 
divided into two parts: South Tongking, the 
special domain of the Annamese race, and North 
Tongking, bounded on the north by the Annamo- 
Chinese frontier, on the east by tne sea, on the 
west by the range where the waters separate into 
the Red and Black Rivers (Song-Koi and Song-Bo), 
and on the south by a line bisecting the provinces 
of Kwang-Yen, Bac-Giang, Thai -Nguyen, Tuyen- 
Kwang, and Yen-Bay. This Upper Tongking has 
an area of 54,700 square kilometres, and a popula- 
tion of 374,528, belonging to 26 different ethnic 
groups. There are no Annamese or Chinese except 
officials and merchants; the country is peopled 
chiefly by Tai, Man, or Yao, Po-Tong, Meo, Lolo, 
Muong, and a very small number of representa- 
tives of far more ancient ethnic groups, such as 
the La-tchi (La-ti) and the Ken-Loo. 

1. TAI . — The Tai element, most important in 
point of numbers (230,179 individuals— about 60 
per cent of the total population), is divided into 
numerous sub-groups, the most important being 
the ThA (146,000), who are found round Cao-Bang, 
the Nung (66,000), and the Black Tai (14,500). 
The Tai nave a strong admixture of Chinese and 
Annamese and are thus closely related to the 
Siamese and Laotians. 

i. Physical characteristics.— The Tai ore strong snd of a 
lively disposition, careless, fond of pleasure and play, and 
extraordinarily indolent. This race seems to be on the 
decrease; there are few births, and infant mortality is very 
high. They are not absolutely averse to mixed marriages: 
their daughters may marry Chinese or Annameee if they choose, 
and their sons take wives from any variety of the race what- 
ever, even from the Man ; these mixed marriages produce a 
stronger and more provident nice than the pure Tai. 

The Tai live in the plains and low valleys by preference. 
Their houses are, as a rule, built on piles, the ground-floor 
being reserved for live-stock and poultry, the upper storey for 
the inhabitants. The Nang and several other trines dress like 
the Chinese ; the rest of the Tai follow the Annamese fashion, 
but wear muoh brighter colours— indigo blue is almost universal 
—and far more ornamentation. Rice is the staple food. Tho Tai 
also use beans, sweet potatoes, and gourds ; pork Is their most 
usual meat, chickens and ducks being reserved for feast-days ; 
they also oat flsh. Tea is their chief beverage, though they 
sometimes drink too much wine or spirit mode from fermented 
aln. The use of tea and betel is practically universal among 
em ; opium is confined to the rich. 

The Tai are essentially farmers. They cultivate rice, maize, 
buok-wheat, boons, poos, sweet potatoes, and sesamum. In- 
dustry and commerce are practically non-exiBtent owing to the 
Indolence of the race. They can, however, distil alcohol, 
weave cloths, make rich embroidery, and do flue basket-work. 
The Thd even spin a little silk. 

2. Religion. — On their original animism the 
Tai have superimposed a confused mixture of 
TaoiBt, Buddhist, and Confucian ideas, derived 
from the Chinese and Annamese. A few priests 
or lettered men have a vague knowledge of the 
cosmie system of the di-kinh. 

They believe that the primordial principle of nature gave 
birth to the male and female principles, from which Issued 
everything and everybody. The male principle is the sun, the 
sky, the intellectual soul of men ; the female is the dark earth, 
the moon, the vital and sensual soul of beings. Mau has three 
subtle souls, or h&n, which emanate from tne male principle, 
and seven or nine (according as the sex is male or female) 
vegetative souls, or t rid. At death these vid return to the 
earth whence they came, while the h&n go to the infernal 
regions. Here we see the Influence of the Buddhist doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls and their purification by punish- 
ment. After undergoing the punishments which they have 
merited, they may approach the throne of the emperor of Jade, 
the supreme Taoist idol. 


The great majority of the people, a most super- 
stitious race, confine themselves to the worship of 
the evil spirits which infest the air and lie in wait 
for man even in the most insignificant actions of 
his life. These are combated Dy means of fore- 
thought and offerings. and especially by the help 
of more powerful good spirits which are rendered 
propitious by devoted worship. Among the good 
spirits the genius of the hearth and the tutelary 
deity of the village are held in highest honour ; 
of the evil spirits, which have different names in 
the various Tai groups, the most dreaded are the 
spirits of people who have died a violent death 
and the chicken-spirits that insinaate themselves 
into people, especially women, and give them the 
evil eye. Of course the Tai believe in white and 
black magic, Rpells, lots, and philtres. 

Their priests are chiefly sorcerers, who earn 
their living by ottering sacrifices to the spirits, 
exorcizing the siok, and warding off all the evils 
invoked against man. They also choose the 
material with which to build villages or houses, 
the propitious day for beginning any work, etc. 
Among the Tai they are nearly all connected with 
an official cult, but there are independent sorcerers 
and sorceresses. 

The only temples that the Tai possess are Bmall 
rustic pagodas, nearly all dedicated to the tutelary 
genius of the locality. 

Their religious festivals are borrowed from the 
Annamese ; but among certain tribes, particularly 
the White and Black Tai, there are some festivals 
which seem peculiar to the race. (1) Kin lao 
mao ('drink,’ 'alcohol, 1 'drunk’) takes place in 
September. All the inhabitants of the village 
meet in one of their houses for a banquet, which is 
followed after sunset by music and singing. The 
feast lasts three days, during which no one may 
enter or leave the village. (2) King pang (' to eat 
broad ’) takes place in January. It is character- 
ized by round dances to tho accompaniment of 
chants. Among the White Tai it is the women 
who dance, among the Black Tai the men. (3) 
Kin tien (‘to oat coined money*) takes place in 
December in honour of the dead. It lasts threo 
days, witli banquets, dancing, and singing. Both 
men and women take part. 

Ancestor- worship exists among the Tai, liut 
only a more or less slavish imitation of Annamese 
ritualism. It is practised chiefly among the ThA, 
who preserve the names of their ancestors to the 
fourth generation, make offerings at prescribed 
times, and train their children to honour the dead 
as tho protectors of tho hearth. Only those who 
have died a natural death have a place on the 
family altar ; those who have died a violent death, 
out of doors, have only a small outside altar, 
usually built in the garden. 1 

3. Myths and legends.— Among all the Tai is 
found the tradition of a universal deluge, from 
which the god of the earth saved only a brother 
and a sister— a poor but pious couple— who shut 
themselves at his command inside a hollow 
pumpkin, with some rice for provision. After the 
subsidence of the waters the present-day races 
were born from the union of this couple. 

4. Medicine.— The Tai regard nearly every ill- 
ness as the work of evil spirits, and the best 
medicine is the sorcerer; the more enlightened 
members of the race sometimes admit that there 
are natural ailments, which they treat with simples 
and mineral products borrowed from the Chinese 
pharmacopoeia. 

1 It should be noticed that the TSl know nothing of the pro- 
perty called hu'd'na hoa in Annom— an inalienable part of the 
patrimony reserved to meet the expense of the oult of the dead 
and the upkeep of the tombs. As a rule after a few months, at 
most after four years, the Tai have nothing more to do with 
the tombs. 
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5. Marriage. —-Although the manners of the 
Tai are not so free ana easy as those of the 
Laotians, youths and maidens meet freely to sing 
and play— which often leads to sexual relations; 
all that Tai morality requires is that there be no 
tangible proofs of these relations, and hence re- 
course is had to abortive measures or the suppres- 
sion of children. 

The father is the unquestioned head of the 
family, yet it is only among the highly Annami- 
tized Tai that he chooses a mate for his child ; 
among the Tai of the right bank of the Ked River 
the young people make their own choice. The 
proposal is made by a go-between ; the young man 
pays a dowry, and the engagement is settled after 
a sorcerer has compared the genealogical forecasts 
of the couple, in order to see whether any super- 
natural influence opposes their union. The 
engagement is generally long— from three months 
to three years — and is rather expensive for the 
flanci , who is expected to give a great number of 
presents. The engaged couple are bound to ob- 
serve the strictest reserve ; they are not allowed 
to take any notice of each other until the wedding, 
day, while they have complete liberty in their 
relations with the other young people of both 
sexes. The marriage-ceremony itself is borrowed 
from the Annainese. 

The outstanding characteristic of marriage 
among the Tai — with the exception of the ThA in 
the west, the Nnng, and the ThA-Ti— is the quaint 
custom of separating husband and wife after the 
celebration of their union : among some tribes the 
wife spends a fortnight with her parents and a 
fortnight with her husband; among others she 
cannot go to her husband except when invited. 
This state of affairs comes to an end with the 
appearance of pregnancy, or, in cases of sterility, 
at the end of the fourth year of married life, when 
the wife takes her place at the family hearth. As 
the separated husband and wife retain complete 
liberty of behaviour outside with people of their 
own age, Tai morality suffers some Bbrange draw- 
backs from this custom. The Tai youths marry 
usually between twenty-three and twenty-five, the 
girls between sixteen and eighteen. 

The ThA of the west and several other tribes 
practise marriage by adoption and marriage by 
contract also. A poor young man can enter a rich 
family without paying the usual dowry, on condi- 
tion that ho talces lus father-in-law’s name, and 
lives with and works for his father-in-law. Should 
he wish later to live apart with his wife, he is 
liable to pay an indemnity to his father-in-law. 
A young man can also marry without paying a 
dowry and without changing his name, by under- 
taking a contract to Berve his wife in her father’s 
house for a stated number of years— from four 
to seven. If he dies before the contract has 
expired, his widow iB responsible for his debt. 
These two forms of marriage, which are not held 
in high esteem, entail no long engagements and no 
costly wedding-feasts. 

Polygamy is allowed by the Tai, but seldom 
practised ; the number of wives iB usually limited 
to two, only the first having honour and authority 
at the hearth, the other being practically her 
servant. Among the White Tai, however, the 
daughter of a chief has the rights of first wife, no 
matter when she is married. The Tai woman, 
though she enjoys a life of perfect freedom in her 
youth, becomes after marriage a sort of benst-of- 
nurden ; all the hard work in the fields and in the 
house falls on her. She has no real individuality 
till she becomes a mother. Divorce is rare; by 
right only the husband can seek it ; in actnal lire 
it is the wife who applies for it. Repudiation is 
still more rare and is nearly always due to sterility. 


6. Birth.— The house of the mother is forbidden 
to strangers during and for a certain time after 
confinement. If they did enter, they might them- 
selves be contaminated and bring harm to the 
child. The confinement is made known to those 
outside by a branch of shaddock and a piece of 
coal among the ThA of the west, by a piece of 
wood, a knife, and a green branch among the ThA 
of the east, fastened to the ladder of the house. 
The first visitors to enter the house of the mother 
have to pass over a burning brand or a pail of 
water, into which red-hot iron is plunged. The 
Tai woman is delivered nearly always in a stand- 
ing position, holding on to ropes with her hands. 
The eastern ThA alone light a crazier on the camp- 
bed whither she is afterwards carried. The 
placenta is secretly buried by the midwife. The 
birth is announced with libations to the ancestors 
by the head of the family. A propitious day is 
chosen for putting the child in the sack that does 
duty as swaddling. The choice of a name is sur- 
rounded with the same superstitious fears as are 
found among the Annainese, and the same un- 
pleasant designations are chosen. 

*f. Death and disposal of the dead.— The Tai 
originally practised cremation and still do so for 
certain chiefs. As a rule they have now adopted 
burial. Funeral honours are paid only to men 
over 18 years of age and to married women. The 
rites are imitations of those of the Annainese. 
The medicine-man determines the position of the 
coffin and the situation of the grave. The deceased 
is dressed in his best clothes and a pair of new 
sandals, and is put into a coffin containing about 
10 kilogrammes of ashes. On the bier are placed 
some duck-feathers to help him to ford the rivers of 
the other world, and a pencil and paper for him to 
make his wishes known. On the day of burial — 
usually the third after death— the corpse is placed 
on a paper catafalque and taken to tiie cemetery 
with great ceremony. The one idea at this 
juncture is to prevent the dead from returning to 
torment the survivors at home and at the same 
time to protect him from evil spirits. It is for 
this purpose that the medicine man is employed ; 
he brandishes his sword at intervals round the 
coffin and the mourners, who strew the road with 
gold and silver paper in order to tempt the evil 
spirits to stop and gather it up. The coffin is then 
put into the grave under tne protection of the 
medicine-man’s sword ; food is placed on the tomb, 
near which the catafalque is burned— a house for 
the dead in the other world. Among the Chong- 
Kia Tai, when the coffin has to cross a river, the 
children stretch a piece of cloth from side to side 
for the souls of tne dead, to keep them from 
wandering. Commemorative rites are not observed 
regularly by the Tai, except where they are very 
much under Annamese influence. 

8. Tabu.— There seems to be only one kind of 
tabu among the Tai, viz. the entering or leaving 
a village during a local festival. Strangers are 
warned to turn back by notices placed outside the 
village. 

11. MAN .—' This Chinese name, which means 
* barbarous,’ 1 rude,’ is applied in Tongking to the 
ethnic group of the 1 children of Pan-Hh or Phien- 
Hh,’ who claim to be descended from the union of 
the dog Pan-Hh with the daughter of the emperor 
of China, whose inveterate enemy had been van- 
quished by Pan-Hh. The Man, or Yao, probably 
inhabit the high parts forming the basin of the 
Li-Kiang in tne north, and are about 60,651 in 
number in N. Tongking and much more numerous 
in the west than in the east. Their various groups 
have been classified in six great families issuing, 
they say, from the six sons of Pan-Hit : the Man 
CAc, or * horned Man ’ ; the Man TiAn, or mp6que 
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Man ; the Man Lan-Tien, or ' indigo-tinted Man 1 ; 
the Man Qu&n Tr&ng, or ' blue-trousered Man ’ $ 
the Man Qu&n COc, or * short-trousered Man 1 ; and 
the Man C&o-Lan, or 'great rainbow Man.’ The 
Man C6c, most numerous and most important, live 
in the highest parts of the country ; lower down 
are the Man Tifin ; the Lan-Tien hardly ever are 
found at a greater altitude than 300 metres ; the 
others follow by various stages to the borders of 
the deltic plains ; as a rule, they all find life in the 
valleys uncongenial. 

1. Physical characteristics.— The Man are not so tall as the 
Tal, hot are more robust, more intelligent, and much more 
active. As they have no rico, their staple food Is malse, vege- 
tables, and yams. They eat meat sparingly, chiefly pork, rarely 
buffalo or ox. never the dog— (or this is the totem of their 
race. They ao not chew betel, but both men and women 
smoke tobacco and the rioh consume opium. 

Their houses are built sometimes on the ground, sometimes 
on piles, and sometimes half-and-half. A random group of 
these houses forms a village, and the village is scarcely ever 
surrounded by a wall. The Man borrow their style of dross 
from either the Chinese or the Annamese according to their 
locality. The women's garments are embroidered on the 
skirts, facings, neck, and sleeves with bright red and blue 
designs so Intricate and elaborate that it takes three years to 
embroider one costume. Their hair-dressing is also elaborate, 
and is nearly always finished off with a large turban having 
oolouml edging and embroidery. 

The Man are essentially agriculturists ; but they are also 
good blacksmiths, and can make the trinkets that their women 
use, and also paper from bamboo-fibre. They are good Dehors 
and hunters. 

2. Religion.— Their beliefs are like those of the 
Tai, but evon more confused— a few vague notions 
from the three great religions of China ; but the 
mass of the people are animists, though not quite 
so superstitious as the Tai. Anew tor- worship is 
held in groat honour among them. They have the 
same flood legend as the Tai. The Man have only 
a few pagodas dedicated to the tutelary deity of 
the village. They are nearly always built against 
a fruit-tree. They have medicine-men who present 
offerings, exorcize spirits, and work cures. The 
reputation of these sorcerers varies with the 
Man Cdc according to whether they have or 
have not received complete initiation to the third 
degree. Among the other tribes initiation gener- 
ally comprises only one degree. The Man worship 
consists in sacrifices, songs, and dances. They 
observe the Chinese feasts with varying regularity. 
They have also two curious local feasts celebrated 
with great pomp, especially by the Man COc. The 
one takes place every three years in certain tribes, 
every five years in others, and commemorates the 
rescue of trie Man race when — so long ago as to be 
in tho region of hypothesis— it was shipwrecked in 
sight of the Chinese coast on its way from an 
island in the east. Tho second feast, called ‘ the 
great fast/ comprises five days of extraordinary 
pomp, and occurs only once in ninety years. We 
nave no data of any value on its origin or symbolic 
meaning. 

3. Medicine.— Their medicine comes from the 
Chinese, but the Man would not believe in the 
efficacy of any medicine that was not accompanied 
by incantations and exorcisms. 

4. Metamorphism.— The Man believe that their 
neighbours, the Moo, have a third cutting of teeth 
in their old age, and after death escape from their 
graves and reappear as tigers. 

5. Marriage.— The Man do nob attach much 
importance to virginity. When a child is born 
before marriage, it is suppressed without a thought 
of the law which demands a fine for such an 
offence. Violence is also punished by a fine. The 
young people themselves, and not their parents, 
arrange their marriagos. The young man makes his 
choice, then tells his parents, who send a go-between 
to make proposals to the parents of the girl. 
After examining the genealogical forecasts, the 
go-between may, at a second visit, discuss the 


amount of the dowry and the presents to be offered 
by the suitor. The engagement is concluded when 
the young man himself brings all or some of the 
presents. All intercourse between the engaged 
couple is stopped until the wedding-day, which 
is signalized by the customary banquets; the 
couple drink a cup of rico-wme together and 
prostrate themselves before the ancestral altar. 
They live together after the marriage-ceremony. 
The daughter-in-law must scrupulously avoid 
touching her husband’s parents, though she Berves 
her father-in-law at table. 

The Man are also familiar with marriage by 
adoption and contraot. Among the Man Cao- 
Lan the newly-married couple do not live together 
until two or three months after the marriage- 
ceremony. Among the Man Qu&n Tr&ng tne 
marriage is proceeded by a term of three years 
spent by the young man in his future father-in- 
law’s house, tho girl being usually about thirteen 
or fourteen at this time. The youth may marry 
her at the beginning of the three years on condi- 
tion that he indemnifies his fathor-in-law for the 
three years’ service which he owos. If pregnancy 
occurs during this term, the parties are bound to 
each other ; if the youth changes his mind before 
the end of the term, he can leave without paying 
or receiving anything ; if lie is dismissed, lie can 
claim an indemnity for the service rendered. After 
marriage the couple serve seven years in the pater- 
nal home of the husband. 

Polygamy is practised among the Man ; the 
number of wives is usually restricted to two, the 
first alone having authority in the house. The 
Man Qu&n Tr&ng allow polygamy only in excep- 
tional cases. The material status of woman is 
high among the Man, the men doing all the heavy 
work ; her legal status is different : she is the 
property of her husband, who can give her away 
and repudiate her. She, on tho other hand, is not 
allowed to leave him. In cases of adultery the 
husband has the right to send his wife back to her 
parents and reclaim the dowry that ho paid for her ; 
if he keeps her, he can claim damages. 

6. Birth. — From the third month of pregnancy 
sexual relations cease, and the woman abstains 
from fat, green vegetables, and garlic. She is not 
allowed to sew or embroider except outside her 
house. The Man Lan-Tien believe that, if a preg- 
nant woman were the first to cross a new bridge, 
it would fall ; that the touch of such a woman 
spoils rice and alcohol ; the Man Qu&n Tr&ng, on 
the other band, keep her away from these things 
for her own sake, in case they should cause mis- 
carriage. The birth is announced to outsiders by 
a bunch of grass hung on the door among the Man 
COc, by threads stretched across the door among 
the Qu&n Tr&ng ; no announcement is made among 
the Lan-Tien. The Man woman is delivered Bit- 
ting on a little stool. No fire is put under the bed 
after delivery. The placenta is taken far away 
and hidden in a hole in a tree or rock ; it is buried 
under the mother’s bed among the Man Lan-Tien ; 
if eaten by an animal, it would bring misfortune 
on the child. Children born out of wedlock among 
the Qu&n Tr&ng belong to the mother; but the 
father, if known, is liable to pay a fine and give 
two months’ servioe free in the house of the 
mother’s parents to repay them for the loss of 
work caused by the birth. They practise adoption 
freely and thus receive into their families many 
Annamese children as their own. 

7. Death and disposal of the dead.— The Mon 
C60 used to burn their dead, aud this custom sur- 
vives west of the basin of the Red River. The 
Lan-Tien nearest the delta buried only those over 
fifty ; the Qu&n Tr&ng buried all tne heads of 
families. The burial rites am copied from the 
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Annarnese. The Man C 6 c do not make 1 the white 
silk soul 1 or catafalque ; a sorcerer of the second 
degree exorcizes the tree from which the coffin is 
to be made so that tiie tree-spirit may not come to 
torment (lie dead. 

III. PA'Tkng, - The Pa-Tong, about 200 in 
number, live near the Man on the heights separat- 
ing the lied River and the Clear River (Song-Ka). 
Thev are often classed with the Man, but are 
really separate linguistically. Their beliefs and 
customs are practically those of the Man. 

IV. Meo. ~ The Meo, or * cats,’ numbering 
21,471, are found in Cao-Bang, Bao-I<ac, Lao- Kay, 
and Coc-Len as well as in the provinces of Thai- 
Nguyen and Yen-Bay. They claim to have come 
originally from the Chinese provinces of Yun-Nan, 
Kwei-Chu, and Tnc-Chnen. Their last invasion j 
into Tongking, in 1860, was very violent. 

x. Physical characteristics.— The Meo are little and squat., 
very vigorous on their short legs, brave, hardy, and Independ- 
ent ; they can be very abstemious, but are inclined to eat and 
drink heavily. Maize is their staple food ; thoy eat very little : 
meat, and drink a great deal of alcohol, but tobacco Is not i 
used and betel is unknown among them. Their rustic huts, of 
pM or mud, are dirty to repulsiveness. 

2 . Religion. — Their traditional beliefs are 
borrowed from China and aro vory imprecise and j 
wavering. Thoy dread evil spirits— among others, 
the souls of beheaded people and of the unburied 
dead. A vague form of ancestor-worship is prac- 
tised ; it amounts to a few prayers and offerings of 
food, which are quickly consumed by the survivors. 
They are familiar with the Hood-legend of the 
couple saved in the hollow pumpkin. Their priests 
are sorcerers. 

3 . Marriage.— Paternal authority is not strong. 
The young people make their own choice of mates, 
and marriage is accomplished through a go-between. 
In some districts the suitor has both to pay a 
dowry and to serve his future parents-in-law 
for two yeara before marriage. Tho Meo marry 
freely with other ethnic groups. Marriages are 
always accompanied by dances, songs, and games ; 
if the bridegroom cannot a fiord the expense, he 
may leave it for hiR father-in-law to boar, on con- ; 
ditfon that he and his wife givo so many years’ 
work in payment. Marriage by capture is also 
found : tile youth may carry off tho girl who has , 
been denied him, and lie atones for his offence by 
paying a heavy dowry. Polygamy is allowed, but 
is not practised except when the first wife has no 
children. In adultery the husband has the right 
to kill the culprits, but as a rule he is content with 
repudiating his wife and taking back the dowry. 

4 . Birth. — There is nothing to mark the house 
on the occasion of a birth ; the mother is delivered 
sitting and remains indoors for 33 days. The 
placenta is buried in front of the house, if the 
child is a hoy ; under the fire-place, if it is a girl. 

5 . Death and disposal of the dead. — The Meo 
bury their dead. The watch by the corpse con- 
sists of throe days’ feasting and dancing ; the chil- 
dren of the deceosod invite him to join m the ban- 
quets, and even slip a piece of food between his 
teeth. By the side of the corpse, which is dressed 
in new clothes and fixed in an upright position to 
a wall of the hut, a dead dog, killed for the purpose, 
is placed. The two are bound together by a strip 
of paper going from the dog’s mouth to the dead 
man’s wrist. Tho dog’s duty is to guide his 
master in the other world. The coffin and the 
body are taken to the grave separately ; the body 
is carried on a litter and is followed by the sorcerer, 
the family, and some friends, while guns arc fired 
to frighten the evil, spirits. When the grave is» 
filled in, the litter is broken over it, some food 
(which must be renewed for several days) is placed 
on the tomb, and the funeral-procession returns to 
a banquet at the deceased’s house. 


V. Lolo . — Tho Lolo, a people almost certainly 
originating in the Brahmaputra valley, are about. 
2300 in number in Tongking and live chiefly in the 
region of Boo-Lac. 

s. Physical characteristics.— Of medium height, muscular 
ami well built, with fine regular features and a copper com- 
plexion, they recall to the Western mind the Bohemians of 
Europe. They are luxurious and indolent, marrying only 
among themselves ; but their race is degenerating through the 
use 01 opium. Their chief foods are nco, maize, vegetables, 
and gourds, meat being reservod for festivals. They make 
alcohol from fermented maize. They use no betel and very 
little tobacco, but indulge in opium to excess. 

Their houses are built on piles in the rich villages ; in poor 
villages they are wretched huts placed on the ground. In 
dress the Lolo resemble the Chinese or the Thd according to 
locality, but their garments (those of tho women In particular) 
are shorter and much moro elaborately embroidered. The 
Lolo are great agriculturists and hunt ana fish a little. 

2 . Religion.— Th«ir beliefs and psychical life 
vary according as their villages aro next a Tai, 
Man, or Meo clan. Their chief cult appears to be 
that of evil spirits, and they countenance uncestor- 
worshin, theoretically. They also have the story 
of the Hood and the survival of their ancestors in a 
pumpkin. 

3 . Marriage. — Marriage, which takes place 
during the night, comprises no religious ceremonies, 
but simply banquets and dances. After marriage 
the wife lives only two or three nights with her 
husband, and then returns to her parents until 
pregnancy privileges her to take her place in her 
husband’s home. Marriage by capture is prac- 
tised , the captor payi ng a double dowry. Adul tery 
is punished uy the death of both offenders. Poly- 
gamy exists only in theory. 

4 . Birth. —The rites connected with birth have 
no peculiarities among the Lolo. Adoption is of 
frequent occurrence, either by free consent or as 
the result of a bargain, ana is the occasion of 
great festivities. 

5 . Death and disposal of the dead.— Burial takes 
place, without ceremony and in presence of rela- 
tives only, three days after death. Kor nine days 
in the case of a man, eight for a woman, and six 
for a child, the family keep a fire burning on the 
tomb, and after that take no more trouble. Certain 
tribes exhume the dead, after one or three years, 
with great pomp, and put tho hood or all the bones 
into a little wooden box, which is then placed on a 
neighbouring rock, where the Burvivors can see 
it while at work. Their ancestor-worship is very 
crude. The place of the tablet is often taken by a 
representation of the dead made from an orchis 
stem and little bits of paper, placed against a par- 
tition or between the wall ana the roof of the nut. 

6 . Tabu.— Women after puberty are forbidden 
to eat pork, chicken, duck, or dog, and must not 
even cook their food in dishes which have been 
used for preparing these foods; hence the neces- 
sity of two nre-places and two utensils in a Lolo 
house. 

VI. Muong or Mon. — The Muong or Mon 
are an ethuio group centring in the province of 
Hoa-Binh. They are of uncertain origin, but 
appear to be closely connected with the Annarnese, 
whom they resemble strongly in pliysioal type, 
dress, and eustoms. Their religion is a develop- 
ment of the popular animism of the Annarnese. 

It should bo noted that in one thing they are 
very different from the Annarnese: among the 
Muong the relations between the sexes before 
marriage are very free. Whenever a girl becomes 
pregnant, her family and that of her seducer are 
made to pay a fine to the village. As among 
the Annarnese, the blood-test is applied when the 
father of a child denies his paternity. Marriage 
is celebrated according to the Annarnese rites. 
Accouchement takes place on a camp-bed under 
which the usual fire is kept burning, and the house 
is marked to outsiders, after the delivery, in the 
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same way as among the Annamese. The placen ta 
Sb buried underneath the house itself. The dead 
are buried in accordance with the Annamese rites. 
The corpse is placed in a coffin made from a hollow 
tree-trunk and set up in front of one of the doors 
of the hut. Outside, and facing it, there stands 
on a bamboo tripod a basket containing a little 
dog killed for the purpose, some rice, alcohol, and 
incense-sticks. A special cord binds the tripod to 
the coffin. After the coffin has been let down and 
the grave filled in, a wide-mouthed jar is emptied 
near the stone which marks the position of the 
dead man's head ; and, if rain-water comes and 
fills this jar again, it shows that the grave has 
been well chosen and it brings a thousand blessings 
to the survivors. The bodies of the qmn-lang 
(village chiefs) are kept, it appears, for throe 
years before burial in front of the ancestral altar ; 
a long bamboo tube leading from the hermetically- 
sealea coffin right up beyond the roof of the hut 
preserves the hut from mephitic vapours. 

VII. KEU-LAO.—' The Keu-Lao, of whose origin 
and customs we know next to nothing, form an 
ethnic group of seven families in the neighbourhood 
of Dong-V&u. 

VIII. La-TCHI. — The La-tchi or La-ti are 
about twenty in number and live in the village of 
Chi Ka, near the upper valley of the Song-Chay. 
Though resembling the Annamese of the delta in 
physical type, they claim to be aboriginals. They 
are very little known and seem to live like the 
Meo. Their characteristic trait is'their abstention 
from pork, the diet par excellence of the Far East, 
because, they say, their orphaned ancestors were 
fed by a sow. 

Litiraturh.— E. Lnnet de Lajonquttre, Ethnographic du 
Tonkin septentrional . . ., Paris, 1006 ; A. Bonifacy, * Contes 
populolres des Mans du Tonkin,’ in Bull, de VEcole ft . d'Ext.- 
Or. 11. [1002] 268-270, ’Etude sur les longues parldes par los 
populations de la Haute-Rivifere Claire,' io. v. [1006] 806-327 ; 
A. Chdon, * Notes sur les Muong de la province do Sontay, 1 ib. 
v. 828-307 ; B. Dlguet, Etwle de la langue Tai, Hanoi, 1806, 
Lee Montagnarde du Tonkin , Paris, 1008. 

Antoine Cabaton. 

TONGUE. — i. Physiology. — The essential 
organ of taste is 'the mucous membrane which 
covers the tongue, especially its back part, and 
the binder part of the palate .' 1 Here are found 
certain cells, arranged in groups which are known 
as ' taste-buds ’ and are connected with two cranial 
nerves. Sensations of taste are intermingled with 
accompanying sensations of touch, and often of 
smell.* 


primitive thought is obvionsly in regard to the 
faculty of speech, to which it contributes, together 
with the throat and lips, in the modulation of the 
voice. That vibration of the vocal cords which is 
called ' voice' is modified by the varying Bhape of 
the resonant chamber formed by the mouth. The 
tongue, however, is not indispensable to speech ; 
Huxley refers to a case in which conversation 
remained quite intelligible though the tongue had 
been completely amputated. 

2 . Localization of psychical function. —This 
characteristic of primitive thought concerning the 
physical organs 1 is frequently illustrated by 
primitive practices in regard to the tongue. 
Since the nervous system and the minuter struc- 
tures of the tissues were unknown to the ancients, 
the tongue was thought to possess an inherent 
faculty of speech, as something residing in it, so 
that the faculty or its special qualities oould be 
transferred by acquisition or assimilation of the 
tongues of specially gifted animals or men. 

Thus, among the TUnrits of Alaska, the chief of the spirits 
sends the candidate for shamanism * a river-otter, in the tongue 
of which animal Is supposed to he hid the wholo power and 
secret of shamanism. ... If, however, the spirits will not visit 
the would-be shatu&n, or give him any opportunity to get the 
otter-tongue as described above, the neophyte visits the tomb 
of a dead shara&n, and keeps an awful vigil over night, holding 
in his living mouth a Anger of the dead man or one of his teeth ; 
this constrains the spirits very powerfully to send the necessary 
otter.'* ' In Bohemia the tongue of a male snake, if cut from 
the living animal on St. George’s Eve and placed under a 
person’s tongue, will confer the gift of eloquence.’ * 1 A North 
American Indian thought that brandy must be a decoction of 
hearts and tongueB, ‘"because,” said he, “ after drinking ib I 
fear nothing, and I talk wonderfully.”' 4 In S.E. Australia 
' one of the Wakelbura was observed to take the tongue out of 
a certain grey -and- white lizard called Bungah, and give it to 
his little son, a child of al>out thirteen months old, ana gave as 
a reason for doing so that after eating the tongue hu child 
would soon be able to talk.’ & 4 When a child is late In learning 
to speak, the Turks of Central Asia will give it the tongues of 
certain birds to eat.’ 6 The converse is illustrated by the belief 
that the saliva of a queen touching the tongue of a bird gave it 
human speeoh.7 Among the Nubians, ’ before the tongue of 
any animal is eaten, the tip is cut off ; on human analogy they 
believe that " here is the seat of curses and ill-wishes." ’ 0 It is a 
common custom of hunters to out out the tongues of animals 
that they have killed. Perhaps * the removal of the tongues is 
sometimos a precaution to prevent the ghosts of the creatures 
from telling their sad fate to their sympathising comrades, the 
living animals of the same sort, who would naturally he 
frightened, and so keep out of the hunter’s way.’* The 
cannibal practice of eating the tongue of a slain enemy is 
partly based on the idea that the localized qualities are in this 
way acquired. 10 

3 . Ordeals.— The idea of the localization of 
psychical function and its ethical qualities under- 
lies different forms of the tongue-ordeal. 


* There appear to be distinct terminal organs for bitter tastes, 
for sweet tastes, tor aoid tastes, for salt tastes, and possibly for 
other tastes, all differing from the terminal organs for taotile 
sensations, and from the structures, whatever they may be, 
which are concerned In general sensibility.’* 

Modern knowledge of the physiology of taste 
began (1666) with Malpigni (1028-94), who 
employed the newly invented microscope . 4 The 
sense of taste was grouped by Aristotle under that 
of tonch, both operating only through immediate 
contact . 0 Pliny notes that the human palate also 
possesses the sense of taste, and he gives many 
details about the variety in the tongues of 
animals . 9 An Anglo-Saxon leech-book, in pre- 
scribing 'for men m whom the string under the 
tongue is badly swollen,' says that 'through the 
string first every disorder comoth on the man .' 7 
But the chief significance of the tongue for 


lady Anne Blunt records on interesting cose of this In connex- 
ion with a dispute os to the parentage of a child : * The matter, 
as all such matters are in the desert, was referred to arbitration, 
and the mother's assertion was put to the test by a live coal 
being placed upon her tongue.’ 11 Here the original thought 
seems to have been that the truth would be elicited when the 
inherent falsehood of the tonguo was, if necessary, burnt out. 
Similarly, in oase of theft among certain W. African tribes, use 
is mode of a needle which the operator 1 thrusts through the 
tongue of each member of the household In succession, to dis- 
cover the thief, it being believed that it will fail to pieroe the 
tongue of the person who ooinmitted the theft.’ 13 

Reference to the tongue-ordeal among E. African natives was 
recently made in the British House of Commons : * A native 
ohief was investigating a case of cattle theft in the presonoe of 

1 See art. Body, vol. if. p. 765 if. 

* NR Hi. 147, quoted by H. Spencer, Descriptive Sociology, 
London, 1873-1010, i. 266 n. 

* GB*, pt. v., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, 11. 270. 
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7J. F. Payne, English Medicine in Anglo-Saxon Times, 
Oxford, 1004, p. 153. 


0 E. Orawley, The Mystic Rose , London, 1002, p. 111. The 
thrusting out of the tongue In derision or contempt (Is 674; 
Livy, vii. 10 ; Cicero, de Orators, ii. 06 [266]) may be in origin 
a concentrated curse. 


* GBfiy pt v„ Spirits of the Com and of the Wild . ii. 2601, 
where numorous examples and parallels will be found. 

10 J. Kobtnsohn, Die Psychologic der Naturvolker, Leipzig, 
1806, pp. 64, 67. 

n A Pilgrimage to Nejd *. London, 1881, L 10. 

H A. B. Ellis, The Tiki-Speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast , 
London, 1887, p. 201. 
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the District Commissioner, Mr. Dundee. The chief celled on 
the accused, one of his people, to go through the native form of 
ordeal by lire, by licking a hot knife. Mr. Dundee did not 
prohibit this procedure, but took oare that the knife was not 
sufficiently heated to bum the tongue of the accused.’ * An 
ordeal of a different kind is undergone by the mediolne-roan in 
certain tribes of Central Australia. The tongue is mysteriously 
mutilated, and 'remains throughout life perforated in the 
oentre with a hole large enough to admit the little finger. 1 * 
But this may rather be an example of the frequent practice 
of mutilating an organ before its special use in order that it 
may be used with impunity (of. oiroumoision, etc., at puberty). 

4. Religious usages.— The tongue is not often 
named as a separate offering in the rites of 
sacrifice. 

The Homerio Greeks concluded a feast by casting the tongues 
of the vlotime upon the Are, over which they poured the drink- 
offering.* 'According to some accounts, the tongues of the 
victims were assigned by the Greeks to Hermes, as the god of 
epeooh, or to hie human representatives, the heralds.' * The 
Yaknt made a special sacrifice, for a sick man's recovery, of 
tongue, heart, and liver, consuming the rest of the meat them- 
■elves.* In the horae-aaorifloe of the shamaniets of N. Asia the 
tongue of the sacrificed animal is torn out (in order to make its 
■pint dumb under the shaman's oontrol 7).* 

Honey was placed on the tongue of one who was 
being initiated into Mithraism, as was the custom 
with newly-born infants ; 7 we may compare with 
this the ceremonial tasting of milk and honey by 
those being baptized into the Christian faith.* In 
this oonnexion may be noticed the miracle of 
healing ascribed to Martin of Tours, wrought by 
anointing the tongue of a dumb girl with oil after 
exorcism. 9 The wide-spread rule of silence ( q.v .) 
during particular religious ceremonies falls beyond 
the scope of this article, but the idea of the local- 
ization of function probably underlies the Indian 
usage recorded by Devendranath Tagore : 

'On another elephMt eat the Ralaguru (religious preceptor of 
the Baja) dressed in the ascetic's bnok-coloured robe, and silent 
He had his tongue encased in wood, lest he should speak.* 10 

5. Penalties.— In the light of these illustrations 
of the fundamental idea of localized function (or 
* diffused consciousness ’), we may better under- 
stand certain barbarous mutilations widely 
practised by way of penalty or revenge. These 
nave often survived into times relatively more 
eivilized than those of their origin, when tne idea 
that first prompted them has been lost, viz. the 
idea of penalizing the guilty organ in which the 
original evil resides. 

Hie Laws of Hammurabi enacted that in certain cases on 
adopted son denying hie new parents was to have his tongue 
cut out. 11 According to 2 Mac., when the seven brethren were 
being tortured, the king 'commanded to out out the tongue of 
him That had been their spokesman ’ (7 4 ). Judas Maccabaus, 
' cutting out the tongue of the impious Nioanor, said that he 
would give it by pieces to the birds ' (163*). Maximus and two 
other opponents of Monotheletlsm were dragged from Rome 
to Constantinople, where their tongues and right hands were 
out off, before they were driven into exile. 1 * Blasphemy for the 
fifth time was punished by excision of the tongue, according 
to a law (1847) of Philip of Valois (1298-1850). 1* Evagrlus writes 
of the heretic Neetonus: 'I learn from one who wrote an 
aooount of bis demise, that when his tongue had been eaten 
through with worms, he departed to the greater and everlasting 
judgment whioh awaited him.' 14 The instinct whioh doubtless 


• Od. Iff 833-841. 

4 0J}3, pt. v., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, iL 270, 
where references will be found. 

• P. B. Jevone, An Jntrod, to the Hitt . qf Religion?, London, 




Redloff, Aut SibirienP, Leipzig, 1898, 1L 26. 
1 r. Oumont, Lot MytUret do Muhrat, ~ 

• ERE iL 886 b . 


Brussels, 1918, p. 162. 


* Sulplcius Several. Dial. 111. 2 ; of. Mk 7»*». 

1 * The Autobiography of Mdharathi Devendranath Tagore, 
Eng. tr., London, 1014,p. 181. 

»a H. W. Johns, The Otdoot Code of Law in the World, 
Edinburgh, 1908, p. 42, • 192 ; cf. S. A. Cook, The Law of Motet 
and the Code of Hammurabi, London, 1908, p. 184. 

1 * W. F. Adeney, The Greek and Eaetem Churohet, Edinburgh, 
1908, p. 180. 

Fernand NloolaJP, Hist, det eroyaneet, tuperttitione, mature, 
wages et eoutumet ( telon le plan du Dialogue), Paris, 1902, i. 
880 (numerous other examples given). 
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created this legend worked also In Fulvia's savage action, when 
she thrust her needle through the tongue of her dead enemy. 
Cicero. 1 ' The Clarendon Papers, quoted by Southey, state that 
at Henley-on-Thames, as late as 1646, it was ordered that a 
woman's tongue should be nailed to a tree, for complaining of 
the tax levied by Parliament'* 

6 . ‘Figurative* usages. — The selected evidence 
already given will prepare us to recognize a deeper 
meaning in many phrases of ancient literature 
which the modern mind is apt to dismiss as simply 
figurative and poetical. The Biblical usages will 
sufficiently illustrate this. The quality of 'a 
backbiting tongue ’ is as inherent as that of ‘ an 
angry countenance * (Pr 25**) $ a lying tongue hates 
those that it wounds (26 s8 ) ; the tongue devises 
wickedness, like a sharp razor (Ps 52*); Job asks 
more literally than most readers suppose, * Is there 
injustice on my tongue?’ (6*°). Tne Servant of 
Jahweh declares that his Master has given to him 
the disciple's tongue, that he may know how to 
help the weary oy his words (is 50 4 ). In the 
Messianic future the tongue of the stammerers 
will be prompt to speak plainly (32 4 ), the tongue of 
the enemies of Israel will consume away in their 
mouth (Zee 14 1J ). The tongue is not named in the 
well-known narrative of Isaiah’s call (Is 6), but the 
cleansing of his lips by the live coal illustrates the 
principle of the localization of psychical function. 
So in the NT, when the tongue is said to defile the 
whole body, and to be a restless evil, full of deadly 
poison (Ja 3 # * 8 ), there is a hidden intensity of 
meaning derived from primitive thought. The 
importance of this is seen in regard to such a 
phenomenon as the 'gift of tongues,' 8 which 
implies that the local ana quasi-independent organ 
has been taken possession of by the Spirit of God. 
This is more difficult for the modern mind to con- 
ceive sympathetically than it was for the ancient, 
largely because we have lost touch with the idea 
of tne localization of psychical function and ethical 
attributes, and havo replaced it by that of the 
cerebral centralization of consciousness. 

Litriiatcrii. — J. G. Fraser, GBP, pt.. v., Spirits of the Com 
and of the Wild, London, 1912, ii. 261 ) f. (where a number of 
primitive practices in regard to the tongue are collected In 
a long footnote) ; I. B. Mayor, The Eptstle of James*, do. 
1910, pp. 219-221, dlsousaea the ethioal aspects of the use and 
abuse of the tongue. See also H. Wheeler Robinson, art. 
4 Tongue ' in DAC. H. WHEELER Ko BIN SON. 

TONGUES.— See Charismata. 


TONSURE.— Tonsure is the shaving or cutting 
of the hair after a particular fashion as a sign of 
reception into the clerical order and to the privi- 
leges pertaining thereto. As a rite it is prepara- 
tory to the reception of holy orders, ana is ad- 
ministered by the bishop or oy a mitred abbot or 
by certain privileged priests in whom its adminis- 
tration has been vested by the pope. At first it 
was part of the ceremony of ordination, but was 
separated from it towards the end of the 7th 
century. The origin of the tonsure is obscure, but 
from passages in the Fathers it is clear that long 
hair in men was considered effeminate or worse, 
and this was particularly true in the case of 
monks. Epiphanius censures some Mesopotamian 
monks for their long hair against the rule of the 
Church, and Jerome is particularly indignant at 
the custom. 4 A monk’s hair had thus to be cut 
short, though not shaven, as this was the custom 
with the priests of Isis.* The earliest tonsure was 
probably no more than a close cutting of the hair 
of the entire head, though this may have become 
a shaving of the whole head after the manner of 


1 0. Merivalo, Hist, of the Romans under the Empire, new ed., 
London, 1904, iii. 200. 

* Edward Eggleston, The Beginners of * Hatton, London, 
1897, p. 67. 

« See art. Charismata, vol. iii. p. 370. 

4 Epiph. Ilcer. Ixxx. ; Jerome, Up. xxii. ‘ad hustoch., 1 28. 

* Herod, il. 86 ; Martial, xii. 29. 
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the Nazirites and tlio.su under a vow (Nu 6 ia , Ao 
21* 4 ). 1 It may also have been adopted by monks 
as a symbol of a penitential life, since penitents 
had their hair shorn. This is the Eastern form of 
tonsure, or that of St. Paul. Bede tells how 
Theodore of Tarsus, before being consecrated by 
Pope Vitalian in a.d. 068, waited four months for 
his hair to grow, that it might be shorn into the 
Bhape of a crown (the second or Western form of 
tonsure, or St Peter’s), * for he had the tonsure 
of St. Paul the apostle, after the manner of the 
Eastern people.* * The Petrine tonsure consists in 
leaving only a circlet of hair round a shaven crown, 
this symbolizing the crown of thorns or the crown 
of Christ’s royal priesthood. It had displaced the 
Pauline form in the West, and is first mentioned 
by Gregory of Tours (6tli cent.), and was worn by 
Pope Gregory the Great (A.D. 690-604), who sent 
Augustine to England. 1 It is ordered in the 41 »t 
canon of the Counoil of Toledo (A.D. 633)— that 
4 all clerics must shave the whole front part of the 
head, and leave behind only a circular crown ’ of 
hair on the lower part. While tonsure arose as a 
monastic custom, it was soon adopted by all clergy, 
probably before the end of the 6th cent., and the 
Quinisext Council of 692 appoints it for suoh lesser 
orders as readers and singers. 

A third form, that of St. John— or of St. James, 
as its upholders claimed— seems to have been 
peculiar to the Celtic Church, and occasioned great 
controversy with the missionaries from Rome, who 
were astonished to find it in use in Britain, and 
vigorously combated its use. Nevertheless it 
continued to be used long after the Synod of 
Whitby (A.D. 064), which decided against it. 
What precisely its nature was is uncertain. The 
Irish Druids are known to have used a tonsure, 
porhaps denoting servitude to the gods, as it was 
customary for a warrior to vow his hair to a 
divinity if victory were granted him. 4 The 
Druidio tonsure seems to have consisted in cutting 
all the hair on the anterior part of the head from 
ear to ear, except a small patch at the forehead.® 
This was looked upon as the tonsure of Simon 
Magus, regarded as the archdruid or Magus. It 
has been thought that the Celtic Christian tonsure 
resembled this and was retained through national 
feelingB. But there was apparently some differ- 
ence, possibly slight, and it is hardly likely that, 
while other Drniaic observances were banned, this 
would bo retained. Two views are held regarding 
the Celtic Christian tonsure. (1) It left tne hair 
long at the back, the upper part of the front being 
shaved so as to leave a band of hair round the 
forehead from ear to ear.® This view was first 
mooted by Thomas Innes, who says : 

•The tonsure of the Soots was not fully round and did not 
reach the hindermoat part of the head, and therefore resembled 
a orescent or semi-circle.' 7 

(2) All the front of the head waB shaved, to a 
line from ear to ear, behind which the hair was 


1 And also as a mark of servitude to God, since Roman and 
Greek slaves had their heads shaven. 

*fiede, BBiv. 1. 

• Greg. Fifes Patrum, xvii.; Joannes Diao. S. Gregorii Magni 
Vita, in PL lxxv. 880. 

4 Adamnan, Life qf St. Columba, ed. W. Hooves (' Historians 
of Scotland’), Edinburgh, 1874, p. 287 ; J. H. Todd, St. Patrick : 
hit Lift ana Mission , Dublin, 1864, p. 466 ; P. W. Joyce, A 
Social BiM. of Ancient Ireland, London, 1908, i. 284 ; J. Rhys, 
The Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by Celtic 
Heathendom ( HL X London, 1888, p. 218, Celtic Britain «, do. 
1008, p. 78 f. 

• L. Gomgaud, Let Chrftientis critiques, Paris, 1011, p. 198, 
quoting MS Cotton, Otho R, xli. fol. 112*. 

4 J. Dowden, ‘ An Examination of Original Documents on the 
Question o! the Form of the Oeltio Tonsure,' Proceedings qf the 
Soeiriy qf Antiquaries qf Scotland, xxx. [1895-96] 826 ff. ; John 
Smithy 1 de Tonsura Olerioorum,' Appendix to Bede, HR {PL 

XC r 'CivU and Bodes. Hitt, of Scotland, A.B 80-818 (Spalding 
Olub Publications, %x.% Aberdeen, 1863. 


grown. 1 Each of these forms has Btrong sup- 
porters, but the former is probably oonfirmed by 
Ceolfrid’s account of his discussion with Adamnan, 
who wore the Celtic tonsure, and to whom he said : 

• You who think you are advancing to the orown of life whloh 
has no end, why do you wear on your head the representation 
of a crown which has an end, as Simon Magus did? His 
tonsure resembled a orown in front but on closer inspection 
was seen to be imperfect.' * 

The adherents of the Petrine tonsure generally 
ascribed the origin of the Celtic to Simon Magas, 
by way of contempt, or, for the same reason, to 
the swine-herd of King Loigaire MacNeill.® At 
an earlier time St. Patrick, who was tonsured after 
the then prevailing Roman manner, viz. the whole 
head shorn, tried to induce its adoption, but 
apparently in vain. 4 According to Bede, the 
community at Iona and the others subject to it 
accepted the Petrine tonsure about A.D. 716, but 
other Britons did not conform then. 1 The Cel tie 
tonsure, carried by emigrant Britons to Armorica, 
was known there in the 9th century. 

The Latin form of tonsure with regulars leaves 
often no more than a circlet of hair ; with seculars 
it is smaller. According to the Synod of Placentia 
(a.d. 1388), it was to be of the breadth of three 
lingers. Once the tonsure has been received, it 
must always be retained. 

Litiratuu. —B esides the work* cited, see E. Marttne, de 
Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus, Venice, 1783; artt. 'Toneur* in 
PRE and in H. J. Wetxer and B. Welte, Kirohmtexicon *, 
Freiburg i. Br., 1882-1901. J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

TONSURE (Buddhist).— There is no mention 
of tonsure, and no regulation as to the method to 
be adopted in wearing or not wearing the hair, 
in the 227 original rules of the Buddhist order of 
mendicants. But in the Khnndhakas, or collection 
of subsidiary and supplemental rules, completed 
at the end of the first century after tho Buddha’s 
death, we find the following paragraphs ; 

1. 1 You are not, O Bhikkhus, to wear long hair. Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a minor breach of the regulations 
[t. 0 . of a dukkata\ I allow you, O Bhikkhus, hair that is two 
months old, or two lnohes long.’ 

2. 'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to smooth the hair with a 
comb, or with a snake’s hood [i.tf. with an ivory instrument 
so shaped], or with the hand hold in that shapo, or with pomade, 
or witn hair-oil.’ . . . 

8. ' 1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, the use of razors, of a hone to 
sharpen the razors on, of powder prepared with Sipa^ika-gum 
to prevent them rusting, of a sheath to hold them in, and of all 
the apparatus of a barber.' . . . 

4. 1 You are not, O Bhikkhus, to have the hair of your heads 
or on your face cut by barbers, nor to let it grow long.' . . . 

6. 'You are not, O Bhikkhus, to have your hair cut off with 
a knife.' « 

We should not draw, from the foot of these 
paragraphs being found among the subsidiary 
rules, any conclusion that they Delong to a later 
time than the original rules. The subsidiary rules 
refer quite often to what were evidently older 
customs in the order, and only legalize and give 
authority to practices already followed, though 
not mentioned in the older rules. But we should 
notice in the first place that there is no mention 
of scissors. The reason of this is curious ; scissors 
had not then been invented. This is confirmed 
by an exception to rule 5 above. If a bhikkhu had 
a sore on the head, and the hair round it could 
not be removed by a razor, then a knife might be 
used. 7 In this case no doubt, if scissors had been 

1 Reeves, Introd. p. cxiv ; Todd, p. 487 ; Bede, v. 21. 

9 The tonsure here reforred to was a mere segment with a half 
circlet of balr in front and the hair worn full behind. 

9 Bede, v. 21 ; Rhys. Celtic Britain*, p. 74 ; Gougaud, p. 197. 

4 A. W. lladdan and W. Stubbs, Councils and RcrJesxaitieal 
Documents relating to Great Britain and Ireland, Oxford, 
1869-78, li. 292, 828. 

4 Bode, v. 22. 

4 Vinaya , il. 107, 184. tr. In Vinaya Texts, ill. 69f. t 138f. 

7 The word satthakaiVin. II. llfi)hae been rendered ‘scissors' 
by 8ten Konow, JPTS, 1999, p. 66. But this cannot be right. 
See Buddhaghop as quoted m Vinaya Texts, ill. 99. 
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then known in the Ganges valley, their use would 
have been allowed, at least as an alternative . 1 

The members of the order, we see, were to be 
shaven, not only on the face, but all over the head ; 
and the shaving had to be performed, not by a 
barber, but by fellow-members. Why was this 
the rule? Undoubtedly because this was the 
custom previously followed by the religieux be- 
longing to the other orders that we know to have 
been older than the Buddha’s time. It was only 
natural that men who hod devoted themselves 
to the higher life, and whose main duty was the 
learning by heart and the repetition of texts 
dealing with the higher life as they conceived it, 
should have thought it becoming to themselves 
to avoid, not only the use of fashionable clothing, 
but also the elaborate hair-dressing then habitually 
used by men of the world. The medallions carved 
in bas-relief on the stone railings round the 
Bharhut tope may serve as illustrations of these 
turban-like arrangements, in which strips of 
brocaded doth are intertwined with the hair (left 
long), the faces being clean shaven. 9 Though the 
sculptures are later in date, earlier texts confirm 
the general style by descriptions ambiguous with- 
out the help of such illustrations. 

There is one passage in a very early text, about 
the same age as the five paragraphs, wnich confirms 
the suggestion that those paragraphs probably give 
us the earliest customs os to shaving followed in 
the order. That is Digha , i. 90, in the Amba((ha 
Suttanta , where a Br&hman, reviling the adherents 
of the new movement, and in fact referring to the 
Buddha himself, calls them ‘shavelings, sham 
friars, the off-Bcouring of our kinsman’s heels.’ 9 
It is dear that, in the view of the oompilers of 
this passage, the members of the order had their 
heads shaven. Another such passage is preserved 
in the popular anthology called Dhammapada , 
264, which says : * Not by his shaven crown is one 
a samaha ’ (a member of any order of religieux, a 
4 religious’), if he be irreligious. It should be 
noticed that the technical word used is not bhikkhu 
(a member of the Buddhist order), but samaha , 
which induded non-Buddhist orders also. 

In the much later legend of the Great Renuncia- 
tion— it is at least about seven centuries later 
than the ovent which it purports to relate— we 
are told that the first act of the future Buddha 
after lie had ‘ gone forth ’ was : 

‘Taking his sword in his right hand, and holding the plaited 
trasses of his hair, and its twisted decoration with his left, he 
out them off. So ids hair became two inches long, and lay 
olose to his scalp curling from the right, and so it remained his 
life-long ; and ms beard the same/ 4 

Now the oldest representations of the Buddha 
that we possess — the so-called Grceco- Buddhist 
bas-reliefs and statues— are an endeavour to re- 
produce the coiffure thus described. This story, 
therefore, as to the imperfect form of the tonsure 
habitually followed by the Buddha himself, 
must have been credited, incredible as it seems 
to us, at the date of those sculptures, not only 
in the Ganges valley, but also beyond the present 
frontiers of India, in the extreme north-west. 
In the second place, the inventors of the story 
ascribe to the Buddha the belief that every 
religieux — not only Buddhists, for there were none 
then — should have the hair cut quite short. In 
other words, they claim a pre-Buddhist origin 
for the custom followed in the Buddhist order. 
Perhaps the whole episode is merely invented as a 
popular explanation of the odd rule as to two inches 
m the first of the five paragraphs quoted above. 

* Vinaya, li. 134, fcr. Vinaya Texts, Hi. 189 . 

9 Bee figs. SI and 22 in Ithys Davids, Buddhist India , 
pp. 94-97. 

9 The whole episode is translated in Ehys Davids, Dialogue s 
Of Iks Buddha , 1 112 ft, 

4 Jdtaka-niitdna, p. 04 (vol. I. of the Jdtaka, ed. Pausbdll). 


At the present time the bhikkhm in Burma, 
Siam, and Ceylon hold theoretically to the two- 
inch rule, but in practice never appear in publio 
without the head and face olean shaven. The 
numerous sects of Buddhists in Tibet and Mongolia, 
China, and Japan have long ago forgotten, if they 
ever knew, the ancient rule. But we have no 
exact particulars as to when and where they have 
enacted and carried out any newer rules of their 
own. 

Lnaa at urs.— V' inay a Pit aha , ed. H. Oldenborg, 5 vols., 
London, 1879-88; T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenborg, 
Vinaya Texts, 8 vote., Oxford, 1880-86 (SBJC xlif., xvii„ xx.); 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist Jndia (‘Story of the Nations' ser.X 
London, 1908, Dialogues of the Buddha, 2 vols., Oxford, 1899-1910 
(SAffii.,iii.); TheJ&taka, mth its Commentary, ed. V. FausbdU, 
tr. Rhys Davids, London, 1877-97, i. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

TONSURE (Chinese).—!. Confudan.— Con- 
fucianism, being a system of ethics, lias no priests 
or monks. The tonsure is therefore unknown 
in it. 

3. Buddhist — (a) Monks . — The Buddhist tonsure 
was brought into China by monkB from India. 
The whole head is shaved once a month or oftener. 
With boys brought up in monasteries, being either 
dedicated by their parents to a religious life or 
bought by the monks for that purpose, the tonsure 
takes place early, but with others the age is often 
eighteen or twenty. At the reception of a novice 
the liturgy directs that the introducer of the 
candidate shall ask the chapter assembled that the 
tonsure may be granted. This acceded to, the vows 
are taken. 1 A rite which is apparently a constant 
sequel of the tonsure consists of the branding of 
the head with from three to eighteen small circular 
spots. 9 A mutilation of one or more lingers is also 
sometimes undergone. An explanation of the 
Buddhist tonsure given by some of the Chinose 
is that it indicates the ’desire to put away . . . 
everything of the world, so that the monk does not 
claim as his own even his hair.* 9 

(6) Nuns . —Aspirants are received at the age of 
ten into the nunnery, and their novitiate continues 
till they are sixteen. During these years only the 
front part of the head is shaved, but all the hair is 
shaved when they become nuns. A woman desir- 
ing to become a nun must obtain the consent of 
parents, husband, or guardians. 

1 One of these must out at sponsor to hor at tho time of initia- 
tion anil must hand the razor to bo employed in shaving her 
head to the Prioress who is to perform the ceremony.' 4 

3. Taoist— (a) Monks . — Taoist monks shave all 
about the crown, but the rent of the hair is allowed 
to grow long and is gathered together into a top- 
knot fastened by a wooden article like the back of 
a tortoise. 5 In some cases all the hair is allowed 
to grow. 9 

(S) Nuns . — Taoist nuns do not shave their heads, 
but have their hair done up on the top of their 
heads. 7 

4. Dislike of the tonsure. -Though Buddhism 
has benefited largely in the past from the favour 
of emperors, the tonsure has often been vory ob- 
noxious to the governing classes in China, who 
doubtless took it as the outward sign of the celi- 
bate priesthood, which severs its connexion witli 
the family, entirely against Chinese ideas of the 
paramount importance of domestic life. Memori- 
alists inveigh strongly aguinst it. The following 
are instances : 

J 11 Ail). 024, in a memorial In tin 1 iiup'-ror reqm sling Win 
suppression of IbKidhism, il. was slated that it caused peoplo to 

1 Ij. Wiegcr, Buddhiamc ehinois. Ho Kiln K 11 , i. 151. 

- S. Golding, EncyelojKedia biniat, Shanghai, 1817, s.v. 
‘Tonsure* : 2Vi« Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, ix. [1878] 1SI ff. 

a J. Doolittle, Soeiul Life of the Chinese, London, 1880, il. 241. 

4 Woman’s Work in China , vli. (1883] 27 ff. 

» W. Milne, in The Chinese Repository, xiii. (1844] 26. 

4 Doolittle, ii. 243. 

7 J. il. Urey, China, London, 1873, i. 104. 
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' share their heeds end ebandon their ruler and their parent*.’ 1 
The memorialist seys egein : * Before the Western Tsin Dynasty 
[▲•Dr 260-817] reigned, the ruling dynasties enAoted stringent 
lews by whian the people of the Middle Kingdom were prevented 
from shaving the heed et pleasure.' * 

In A.D. 006 an edict threatened severe punishment to those 
who were ‘ shaved surreptitiously ' without first obtaining per 
mission of their district prefect to become monks or nuns.* 

!n a.d. 1408 it was decreed that, ' if any person surreptitiously 
took the tonsure to become a monk,' he should be punished 
with a term of hard labour, and after that become a husband* 
man.4 

The determination of the Chinese Government 
to keep the tonsure as well as the age of receiving 
it under their control is seen in other enactments. 
Taoiats are also mentioned in some of these cases. 8 
Eight blows was the punishment under the Manchu 
dynasty to Buddhist or Taoist who in the one case 
took the tonsure and in the other did up his hair 
on his own aocount. 6 At the same time monks 
were not allowed to go about without the tonsure, 
and pupils adopted by the Buddhist clergy had to 
be tonsured. Those in monasteries without the 
tonsure had to return to secular life, being neither 
monks nor laymen. 7 This was the case also in a. d. 
1468 for those who had been tonsured after twenty, 
but the culprits were to be banished for life ; 8 and 
in A.D. 1637 it was decreed that not only those who 
privately shaved their heads, but also their parents, 
neighbours, and helpers, 9 were to be punished. 

5. Ridicule of the tonsure.— The tonsure of the 
Buddhist lends itself to the derision of the Chinese, 
who are very susceptible to anything that opens a 
way to mockery or banter. One term applied to 
the Buddhist monk is 'bald-headed ass/ another 
is ‘bald-headed thief.’ 10 As a further example of 
the way in whioh the shorn and shaven priest is 
despised may be instanced the ourious custom of 
shaving the nead of a young boy in order that the 
evil spmts mav think that he is of no consequence 
— in foot worthless to the parents — and thus pass 
him by uninjured. The boy is then called ‘ Bud- 
dhist priest. The present writer saw an instance 
of this in the case of a neighbour’s Bon in Canton. 11 

6. The Manchu tonaure.— A species of tonsure 
was practised by every male except monks in China 
under the Manchu rule of the country. The hair 
is now allowed to grow, instead of the greater part 
of it being shaved off. 

7. Tonsure of children.— Young children’s heads 
are also shaved to a large extent. The first shav- 
ing of an infant’s head, when a month old, often 
has a religious character, being done before an idol 
or the ancestral tablets. 19 

Litiratdks.— S ee the works referred to in the footnotes. 

J. Dyer Ball. 

TONSURE (Hindu).— Chuda, 4 tonsure,’ is the 
name of an ancient rite in India, also called 
chti4&karariam or ckddakarma , Chatham , which is 
performed on boys, sometimes on girls also, and 
derives its name from the tuft of hair left on the 
top of the boy’s head (chdda). According to the 
ancient rule, this rite is to be performed when the 
boy is three years old, or, in the lower castes, in 
his fifth or seventh year. The boy is dressed in 
new clothes, and placed on his mother’s lap. A 
barber outs his hair with a razor, while sacred 
verses from the Veda are recited. The hair is 
thrown on a heap of cow-dung, and afterwards dug 
into the ground (see Hillebrandt, Mtuallitteratur , 
Strassburg, 1897). It is interesting to note that this 
rite, as pointed out in Gerini’s monograph on the 
tonsure rite in Siam, has spread into Siam, together 

1 J. J. M. de Groofc, Sectarianism and Religious Persecution 
in China , Amsterdam, 1003, p. 87. 

* lb. p. 80. * lb. p. 78 f. 4 lb. p. 88. 

* lb. pp. 07, 114. • lb. p. 100 ; also see p. 80. 

7/6. >114. 8 lb. p. 86. • lb. p. 88. 

JO K. J. Dukes. Entry -day Life in China , London, 1886, p. 183, 
and see also Chinese- English dictionaries. 

11 Also see Gray, i. 112, note 1. 

I* Doolittle, i. 122 f. 


with other Brfthmanical institutions. In India it 
has been invested with some legal importance, the 
Sanskrit lawbooks stating that a boy on whom the 
ceremony of tonsure has been performed in the 
family of hiB birth is no longer capable of being 
affiliated to another person (see Jolly, Tagore Law 
Lectures, Calcutta, 1886). The tonsure rite is 
carefully kept by many castes of the present day, 
though the time of its performance varies. Thus 
the Kanoj Brahmans of Poona perform the rite 
when a boy is from six months to two years old ; the 
Lingayats, after a year ; the Vanis, at any time 
from six months to five years. Sometimes the child 
is taken to the village temple for the ceremony, or 
after its performance (see the Bombay Gazetteer , 
passim; Kai Bahadur L. B. Nath, Hinduism , 
Meerut, 1899). The tonsure rite is supposed to 
belong to the common heirloom of Indo-European 
nations, because similar rites and superstitions 
occur in the Avesta of the Zoroastrians, and, par- 
ticularly, among some Slavic nations, such as the 
Servians and Bohemians. 

Litrhaturh. — J. K Irate, ' Indogermanlsohe Gebrauohe beim 
Haarschneiden,’ Analecta Graeciensia , Gras, 1898: Potanski, 
Die Ceremonie der Uaareohur be i den Slaven una Qennanen , 
Cracow, 1896. J, JOLLY. 

TOPHET. — Although the OT references to 
Tophet, the scene of the Moloch sacrifices in the 
Valley of Hinnora, leave no doubt as to its great 
importance in the popular religion of Judah in the 
period before the reformation under Josiuh, the 
place itself is mentioned only in the following 
places: 2 K 23 !0 , Is 30“ Jer 7 #,f * 19* The 
similar word in Job 17° is clearly not to be under- 
stood in this connexion. The original pronuncia- 
tion of the word, which is transliterated in the 
LXX T d<pc0 or Qa<p£0, is unknown, the Masoretic 
pronunciation in this case, os in others, being due 
to the substitution of the vowels of nfta, 1 shame.’ 
Moreover, the etymology of the word is quite 
uncertain, and it cannot be determined whether 
the final t is radical or is merely the feminine 
ending. In Is 30“ indeed the form is which, 
if the text could be trusted, would be evidence of 
the former alternative, unless the word should be 
understood as having a double feminine ending 
suoh as npyiah (Ps 3 s ). But against this supposition 
» the fact tnat the word is construed as masculine 
in its immediate context. In any case, since, with 
the exception of Is 30“, it always has the definite 
article or is capable of being so pointed, it is 
evident that it is not strictly a proper name. We 
may reasonably infer that there were several 
topnets, although we know only of the one which 
was situated in the Valley of Hinnom. 

Robertson Smith, 1 arguing from the fact that 
1 at the time when the word non first appears in 
Hebrew, the chief foreign influence in Judcean 
religion was that of Damascus (2 K 16),’ sought to 
oonnect the word with the Aramaio if ay a, which 
means a ' stand or tripod set upon a fire ... of which 
we might, according to known analogies, have a 
variant tf&th. The corresponding Hebrew word 
is nW# (for shfdth ), which means an ashpit or 
dunghill, but primarily must have denote the 
fireplace.’ But this explanation of the word by 
an Aramaic etymology takes for granted that the 
cult practised at the tophet , or at any rate the 
precise ritual of the cult, was a comparatively 
new-fangled thing in the 7th cent. B.O., and there 
are grave difficulties in such an assumption. Even 
if Anaz did bring from Damascus a new contriv- 
ance for burning the children’s bodies, why should 
it have kept in Hebrew its Aramaio name, when 
the Hebrew language itself possessed the same 
word with the ordinary dialectic difference ? # When 
the same king introduced in Jerusalem the innova- 
1 The Religion qf the Semites *, p. 877. 
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tfon of a great stone altar, it was called by the 
Hebrew word for ‘altar/ not the Aramaio. More- 
over, it is extremely improbable that such a 

ractice as the sacrifice of the first-born should 

ave been suddenly introduced into Jerusalem as 
late os the 8th cent. b.c. When it is considered 
how hard debased superstitions have died in our 
own country— if indeed they are dead— we can 
understand the survival or even the recrudescence 
in Palestine of aboriginal superstitions, but not 
the adoption of so terrible a rite as human sacrifice 
by a people who had readied an altogether higher 
level of religion. The OT is unintelligible unless 
it is recognized that the population of Palestine 
in the days of the kings of Judah and Israel was 
not so homogeneous as later writers imagined it to 
have been, and that the true-born Israelites were 
in a minority. In a fusion of races there is, no 
doubt, a tendency for the higher to be drawn down 
to the level of the lower. When a man of fairly 
good intelligence, but not possessed of any strong 
religious convictions, marries a thoroughly super- 
stitious woman, it is the wife’s superstition rather 
than the husband’s intellect that will be the 
dominant factor in the household. And that the 
sacrifice of the first-born was a deeply-rooted 
Canaanite cult is proved not only by the excava- 
tions at Gezer, 1 but also by more than one passage 
in the OT. It is most significant that the E docu- 
ment of the Pentateuch represents God as com- 
manding Abraham to sacrifice Isaac (Gn 22 s ), and 
that the same document in its legislation (Ex 22 aef *) 
puts the first-born of men and cattle on exactly 
the same level, not requiring the redemption of 
the former as is ordered in Ex 34 10 (J). And that 
a law allowing, if not requiring, the sacrifice of 
the first-born was at one time issued in Jahweh’B 
name is evident not only from Ezk 20 aM *, but also 
from Jeremiah’s protest (7 n ; cf. 10 s ) that Jahweh 
had never commanded or contemplated any such 
cult. Although Ahaz is the first king of Judah of 
whom it is definitely stated that he sacrificed his 
firet-born, it would he unsafe to conclude that he 
was the first who actually did so ; for what had 
been done by earlier kings unheeded may well 
have called forth a vehement protest in the days 
of Isaiah. Certainly, if the stories of David re- 
corded in the books of Samuel are based on a 
sound tradition, and are not merely what later 
prophets of the non-reforming party thought 
David must have done, there would be no diffi- 
culty in supposing that even David had presided 
over the Moloch cult at the tophet in the Valley 
of Hinnom. On the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that, as the story of the IlechabiteB 
proves, certain strata of the population remained 
till a late period aloof from ana uncontaminated 
by the Canaanite elements, and it is doubtless these 
non-Canaanite elements that we ought to credit 
with the attempts made from time to time to 
abolish the worst of the pre-Israelite superstitions 
which threatened to swamp the religion of Jahweh. 
There is no reason to question the statements in 
the book of Kings that reforms were attempted in 
the days of Asa and of Jehoshaphat. 

While it is not improbable that the method of 
burning the bodies at the tophet in the Valley of 

i That the skeletons found at Gezer belonged to children who 

had been sacrificed appears more natural than the explanation 

adopted by J. G. Fraser (Gfit, pt. iv., Adonis , Attxs % Otitis , 

London, 1914, L 108 f .), nor Is tne greater age of some of the 

children whose skeletons were found in Tell Ta'annek conclusive 

proof to the oontraiy. It is evident that the redemption of the 

first-born must have been a not uncommon custom before it was 

required by law (Ex 84). Parents would endeavour to save 

their children by substituting some other vlotim, and, if all 

went weU afterwards, would assume that the god hod been 
satisfied. In time of great distress, however. It would be im- 
agined that the god had not been contented with the substitute 
and demanded his real due. 8ee art Riowmos, 


Hinnom was the same os that adopted elsewhere, 1 
it is by no means dear that either the cult itself or 
its ritual came from Damascus. It must not be 
overlooked that the tophet, or at any rate the 
place of the tophet, is called in Jer 19* 32“ 1 the 
nigh places of the Baal.’ The point of Jer 7“ is 
that in the massacres which may be expected 
corpses not slain in sacrifice will be buried at the 
tophet— proof of the impotence of the tophet sacri- 
fices to avert the divine wrath. 

Robertson Smith, in discussing the meaning of 
Is SO 1 *, writes as follows : 

1 It appears that Tophet means a pyre, suoh as is prepared 
for a king. But the Hebrews themselves did not burn their 
dead, unless in very exceptional oases, and burial was equally 
the rule among their Phconlcian neighbours, m is plain from 
researches in their oemeteries, and apparently among all the 
Semites. Thus, when tho prophet describes tne deep and wide 
pyre 44 prepared for the king,* 1 he does not draw his figure from 
ordinary life, nor is it conoeivable that he is thinking of the 
human sacrifices in the valley of Hinnom, a reference which 
would bring an utterly discordant strain into the Imagery. 
What he does refer to is a rite well known to Semitic religion, 
which was practised at Tarsus down to the time oT Dio 
Chrysostom, and the memory of which survives in the Greek 
legend of Heraoles-Melcarth. In the story of Sardanapalus, and 
in the myth of Queen Dido.’* 

But surely at a time when sacrifices were being 
offered to Moloch, i.e. the king, at the tophet, a 
statement that a tophet has been prepared for a 
king must have suggested the ritual of the Valley 
of Hinnom ; the prophet declares with grim 
Hebrew irony that a tophet has indeed been pre- 
pared for a king, only m this case the king will 
be the victim and not the recipient of the sacrifice. 

How long tophete remained in Palestine it is 
impossible to say. It is asserted (2 K 23 10 * * * ) that 
the one in the Valley of Hinnom was defiled by 
Josiali ; but this statement occurs in a passage 
which appears to be secondary, and, even if Josiali 
tried to put a stop to the cult, there may have 
been a recrudescence of it after his death; and 
beyond the limits of his diminutive kingdom it 
probably continued considerably later. It is diffi- 
cult to see why Jeremiah should have published 
his denunciation of the tophet in the fourth year 
of Jehoiakim, if it had been abolished once for all 
in the eighteenth year of Josiali. And if, as seems 
probable, Deuteronomy is to be dated in the Oth 
cent. B.C., it is evident that as late as that time 
it was still necessary, at least in some parts of 
Palestine, to protest against the sacrifice of 
children (Dt 18 10 ). Moreover, the prophecy in 
Is 30, though based on a genuine utterance of 
Isaiah, bears many evidences of having been 
modified at a later date, and, if Asshur here, as 
in ll lh 16 and 19 a,r - (cf. Ezr 6“), means the Seleucid 
empire, the king referred to in the present form of 
the passage may be Antiochus Epiphanes. It is 
certainly not impossible that in some outlying 
districts of Palestine, such as Ammon, Moab, or 
Edom, the oult associated with the tophete held its 
own down to the 2nd cent. B.C. 

Litsratusz.— S. D. P. Salmond, art * Tophet, Topheth/ln 
HDB; W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites *, 
London, 1894. R. H. KENNETT. 

TORAH.— See Law. 

TORCH (Greek and Roman).— In common with 
other races, the Greeks and Romans held many 
festivals at night, when torchlight was a practical 

1 ‘The human holocauat !■ not burned on an altar, but on a 

K re or fire-pit constructed for the occasion. This appears 
th in the myths of Dido and Heracles and In actual usage. 
At Tarsus a very fair pyre is erected yearly for the bunting of 
Heracles ; In the Carthaginian sacrifice of boys the victim* fall 
into a pit of flame, and in the Harranlan ox-sacrifice the vlotim 
is fastened to a grating placed over a vault filled with burning 
fuel : finally, Isaiah's Tophet is a broad and deep excavation 
filled with wood exactly like the fiery trench in which, according 
to Arabic tradition, the victims of 'Amr b. Hind and the 
martyrs of Nejrfcn found their end ' (Robertson Smith 9 , p. 876!.). 
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necessity, axul need have no particular religions 
significance. But the torch was also important in 
various ceremonies where its presence was not 
merely utilitarian ; and in many oases where it 
may have been originally used for merely practical 
purposes it acquired a sacred or symbolic meaning. 
In agricultural festivals, e.g. t the use of fire is a 
well-known rite, although its precise significance 
may be doubted. Mannhardt and Frazer have 
collected a large number of customs which illus- 
trate fire-ritual as a means of promoting the 
growth of crops and animals. 1 The underlying 
idea may sometimes be a belief that earthly fire 
represents the sun ; and torches, carried over the 
fields, may be the means, by sympathetic magic, of 
* making sunshine . 1 9 It is more probable, however, 
that the fertility which the use of fire is believed 
to cause is to be explained by its purifying power. 

In Greek myth and ritual the torch is specially 
connected with Demeter. According to the 
Homerio hymn, the goddess, after the rape of 
Persephone, rushed wildly in search of her daughter 
with lighted torches in her hands. The hymn 
deals with the Elensinian mysteries, and ft is 
probable that the actual rites observed by the 
initiated were attributed to the example of the 
goddess. The Eleusinia 1 included a 'torch-day 1 


f lampadum dies), when the /ifamu roamed along 
the shore with torches. They supposed themselves 
to be imitating the wanderings of Demeter; but 
the original meaning of the rite was doubtless to 
purify the land and ward off pestilence from the 
crops. In the same way the early Eleusiniana 
seem to have purified their children by making 
them pass over the fire, as the myth of Demophon, 
in the same hymn, appears to indicate.* The most 
solemn ceremonies at Eleusis took place at night, 
when the hall of the mysteries (juverruedt 36/tot) was 
lit by torches. One of tne chief officials was called 
the 'toroh-bearer’ (fydoCxof), and a priest bearing 
the same title took part in another festival (the 
Lencea), and assisted at a rite of purification or 
atonement of sin. 4 Juvenal* speaks of the toroh 
as the special emblem of the Eleusinian priest. 

The torch is an attribute of various Greek 
deities besides Demeter. Persephone has the same 
emblem as her mother. In literature and art we 
find the torch regularly associated with Hecate, 
perhaps as a moon-goddess. 6 Artemis is also 
commonly represented with a torch in literature 7 
and in art from the 4th cent. B.O. Here the torch 
may be the symbol of a moon-goddess ; but 
Parnell, 6 who holds that Artemis was originally 
an earth-goddess, thinks that it belongs to her as 
a deity of vegetation. The torches which in art 
are a frequent attribute of the Maenads are perhaps 
best explained by reference to their nocturnal 
festivals. Finally, Ares sometimes carries a toroh, 


ebopla, \afivadijdponla, or, most often, simply Xa/ivd; j. 
This competition is best known as Athenian ; but 
it is also recorded for other Greek states, and 
Alexander included it in most of the festivals 
which he established in various cities. In Athens 

1 W. Mannhardt, Der BaumkuU us der Germanen und ihrer 
Waehbaretdmme , Berlin, 1876, p. 497 f. ; J. 0. Fraser, <?2P, 
London, 1000, ill. 818, and GB», pt vil., Balder the Beauty W, 
do. 1018, vol. I. oh. ▼. 

• Baa art If nmniM (Greek, Phrygian, etc.), f t (a). 

8 Bee B. Rohde, Psyche* Freibura I. Br., 1804, p. 29; F. B. 
Jevons, An Jntrod . to the Hist, of Religion, London, 1890, p. 
805(. ; T. W. Allan and E. K. Bikes, The Homme Hymns, do. 
1904 p. 9f. 

4 duldas, p. 1404 : Aifct aeSOtor ; L> R. Farneli, COS, Oxford, 
1890-1909,111.1011. 

0 Readier, p. 1888 f. ; but see also CG3 it. 609 f. 

7 First in Soph. (Rd. Tyr. 200. 

* CGS III. 469. 9 Of. Soph. (R<1. Tyr. 27. 


the toroh-raoe was a feature of various festivals, 
in honour of Prometheus, Athene (in the Pana- 
themea), Hephaestus, Pan, Bendis, Hermes, and 
Theseus. It was even held in the festival of the 
dead (twirdflia). The date of its institution is un- 
known, but it was first held in honour of Pro- 
metheus, the fire-bringer, at whose altar the 
competitors lit their torches. As regards the 
festival of Pan, we know that the race was in- 
stituted after the battle of Marathon. At the 
Bendidea it was run on horsebaok, and was a 
novelty in the time of Socrates; elsewhere the 
race was on foot. The competitors were appar- 
ently chosen from the several Attio tribes. The 
torch was passed from one member of a team to 
another, at fixed intervals along the course, and 
the victory rested with the team whose lighted 
torch first reached the goal— an altar on whioli fire 
was kindled with the torch. This procedure gave 
rise to the famous simile of Lucretius fet, quasi 
cursores, vital lampada tradunt’), the idea of 
which is found in Plato. 1 An equally famous line 
in iEschylus* also refers to the raoe, although the 
exact point is doubtful. 

Aaohylus might possibly have meant that all the runners In 
the winning team have an equal share in the victory, the last 
no less than tho Drat ; but more probably he refers to the fact 
that the winning torch was handed in by the last to receive it. 
This man would be first in relation to the rival teams, but last 
in relation to his own. 

The Greeks themselves explained the torch-racc 
as a commemoration of the gift of fire by Pro- 
metheus ; 9 but the original motive must have 
been something more than a mere commemoration. 
The essential feature seems to lie in the transfer- 
ence of fire from one altar to another at the 
greatest possible speed. It is probable, therefore, 
that the underlying idea is the need of carrying 
fire from a pure source to take the place of a 
polluted fire. At Athens all fires were ex tinguished 
before the race began (at least in the Promethea), 
and were rekindled from the new tire. A belief in 
the pollution of fire is shown in the Argive custom 
of extinguishing fire after a death, and rekindling 
it from another source <ta w ua<ryivov. A Similarly 
the fires at Platsea were defiled by the presence of 
barbarians, and new fire was brought from tho 
sacred hearth of Delphi. The attraction of such 
a rite to the cults of Prometheus and Hephmstus 
needs no explanation. Athene, too, might well 
have adopted a torch-race, as being the patron of 
handicrafts and metal-working, for which fire was 
a necessity; bnt more probably she claimed the 
torch-race as the supreme head of the city. The 
race seems less appropriate to the other gods, with 
the possible exception of Pan. The theory that 
he was a sun-nod cannot be accepted ; but fire 
certainly played a part in his ritual, and an ever- 
burning lamp was maintained in his cave under 
the Aoropolis. Most probably, however, the 
Athenians instituted the raoe In his honour to 
commemorate his appearance to the runner 
Phidippides after the battle of Marathon. Once 
established, the race became popular, and was 
attached to other festivals without any special 
religious fitness. 

The Romans had no torch-raoe, and the torch 
was less prominent in their ritual than in Greek 
religion. But the same ideas can be traced in 
Italy as appear in Greek fire-rites, although it is 
not always possible to distinguish the indigenous 
from the borrowed element; e.g. t the festival of 
Diana at Arioia (Nemi) no doubt belongs to a 
primitive Italian stratum, but it is impossible to 
say how far Greek influence may have modified its 

* Loot. U. 78 ; Plato. Laws, vl. 778. 

6 Agam. 814 : vie* r 6 vp&rov sal rehwnuot Spo/mr. 

• Hyrinui, Astron. II. 16 ; Anth. Pal. vl. 100. 

< Pfut Quaiet. firms. 24. 
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details. In this festival women whose prayers 
before child-birth the goddess favourably heard 
bore lighted torches to her shrine. It is difficult 
to say whether this custom ia a survival of a purifi- 
eatory rite (Diana representing a forest deity or 
the goddess of agriculture) or whether the torch 
is only a symbol of the moon-goddess, who was 
the natural patron of women in child-birth. 

In Greek and Roman private life the torch was 
an important feature in marriage, os the bridal 
procession took place at night or towards evening. 
As early as Homer 1 there is mention of this torch- 
light procession. It was the duty of the bride's 
mother to light the nuptial torch. 1 In Italy the bride 
was also escorted to her new home by torch-light, 
under the protection of Juno Domiduca or Iterduoa. 
Hence the god of love, both in Greece and in Rome, 
is often represented with a torch— an idea no doubt 
assisted by the common conception of love as a 
•fire.* 

The torch hail also funereal associations to the 
Romans, being used to light the pile on whioh the 
corpse was burned. Those who applied the torch 
averted their faces. 5 Tho 1 two torches * (of 
marriago and death) are mentioned by Propertius 4 
and Ovid.® 

Litkratvrr. — The Xanna&rrfropi* has been frequently dis- 
cussed— «.o. t by A. Mommsen, Heortologie, Leipzig, 1864, p. 
882; P. Foucart, in Revue tie Phil, xxlii. [1890J 112; N. 
Wecklein, in Her me r*, vii, [1872J W7 ; Daremberg-Sagiio, n.i. 
'LampadGdromia' ; J. R. S. Sterret, in AJPk xxii. [ 1001 ] 
80 s. E. E. Sikes. 

TORRES STRAITS. — See New Guinea. 
TORT.— See Delict. 

TORTOISE.— See Animals. 

TORTURE.— Quastio, said llaldns de Periglis, 
an interpreter of that word of dire significance in 
Roman law, 'is a certain kind of inquisition made 
for the purpose of tearing out the truth (‘ eruendae 
veritatis') t»y torments and bodily pain.* Few in- 
stitutions have moro signally failed even to afford 
rational excuse for their evil existence as a method 
of extracting evidence. Starting from a deep 
instinct of violence, it consistently made manifest 
its inherent viciousness, which no fundamentally 
good intention could redeem and no humane after- 
thought of qualification and exception could with- 
hold from pernicious and cruel consequences. Un- 
like the ordeal (o.tO, which was in some measure 
an appeal to a fairly equal chance, torture was 
without even tho negative virtue of offering a per- 
centage of probabilities of right and truth in its 
results. It is difficult to think of any principle 
which conld make it really assist in evoking truth 
from reluotant witnesses or reliable confession 
from accused persons. The one point of affinity 
to ordeal was the resort to torture when there was 
a deficiency of direct legal evidence. Its basis in 
injustice is shown not only in its penalizing the 
innocent and nnconvicted, but in the fact that its 
applicability was long confined in both Greece and 
Rome to slaves — significant of its palpable nnfitness 
for freemen. It never was universal, though in 
ancient use among Assyrians, Egyptians, Modes, 
and Japanese ; it does not appear in the early laws 
of Chinese, Hindus, or Jews. There is no mention 
of it in the OT record. The metaphoric heaping 
of eoals of fire on the head pTobably refers to 
torture, as appears from a Muhammadan penalty 
of a live coal laid on a lascivious palm. From a 
remote age torture prevailed in Greece for slaves, 
and, although freemen were generally exempt, the 

1 H xvill. 492. 
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exemption was overborne in cases of conspiracy 
and murder. Slaves in Athens were subject to 
torture in causes civil as well as criminal. At 
times the actions were determined by balancing 
the testimonies of the slaves of the opposing 
litigants nut under the pressure of the wheel, the 
ladder, the rock, or the burning tile. Grecian 
practice has not transmitted any oode ; that was 
reserved for Roman law, which unfortunately 
hardened into permanenoe the orude tradition of 
force which it snared with Greeoe. 

In this exposition we are not dealing with 
torture as a method of punishment, to which some 
speculations give an earlier place than belongs to 
the torture of witnesses or accused persons, it is 
as a process for obtaining testimony or confession, 
chiefly in causes criminal, that torture has histori- 
cally played its most unreasoned and baneful part 
In the Roman Republic it had wide currency in 
spite of sharply defined restrictions which instruc- 
tively exhibit the efforts, too tardily made and not 
thoroughgoing enough, to modify and restrain on 
institution for which abolition was the only remedy. 
And yet credit must be given to the insight and 
humanity of some of the distinctions made. The 
exemption of freemen gave way under imperial 
impulses when lese-majesty was imputed. The 
general safeguard that there must be vehement 
presumptions of guilt before resort to the torture 
was clear enough in theory, but was widely ignored 
in practice. Most ourious fact of all perhaps is 
the frankness of the authorities grouped in the 
Digest on the primary desirability of doing without 
torturo, on the frailty and peril of the method as 
an engine for ascertaining facts, on the delusive 
character of confessions induced by modes which 
were tests not of truthfulness but of physical en- 
durance, and on the danger to third parties from 
the allegations wrung from men willing to say 
anything to save themselves. Evidence of slaves 
under torture was declared inadmissible against 
their masters, but there were exceptions of some 
intricacy. The apostle Paul (Ac 22 5M,r *) pleaded 
with success his right as a Roman freeman as a 
protection from examination under the scourge. 
Mainly used only in causes criminal, the institu- 
tion made good its footing in some civil causes 
also. Exemptions of minors, patricians, priests, 
and pregnant women were inapplicable when 
charges of treason were made. The direction of 
Antoninus Pius that torture was not to be used to 
secure betrayal of alleged accomplices was as wise 
os it was humane, but the very object of getting 
at other culprits came ultimately to be a main 
occasion of its employment. The provisions of the 
Digest 1 and the Cock 5 systematize several contra- 
dictory doctrines 1 de quaestionibus ’ illustrative of 
a considerable development. The emperors were 
not long in discovering what Dante was to illus- 
trate by extreme examples, that treason was the 
worst of crimes. This was the creed too of Anglo- 
Saxon as well as of later feudal criminal law, and 
it encouraged violent processes of detection. In 
Rome the Kind of torture with widest currency 
was that of the equuleus , or rack, which passed 
on as perhaps the worst legacy of Roman law to 
mediaeval Europe. 

The abolition of the barbarian ordeal by the 
Lateran Council of 1215 loft a vacuum which was 
partly filled by a still worse expedient— the Roman 
method of 'tearing out the truth.' Under the 
Salio law orde&l and torture had co-existed, but 
the latter for slaves only, the provisions obviously 
echoing Roman practice. The Ripuarian code 
apparently countenanced ordeal alone. The re- 
naissance of Roman law explains the return of 
torture after some measure of abeyance. In 
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France and Italy it seems to have re-established 
itself during the 13th century. Continental 
charters cited by Du Cange 1 gave exemption from 
torture. Its French name, gehenne , was lit enough. 
There were many modes — the brodequin , the 
utrapade , the chcvalet—&\\ used in the question 
prinaratoire , preliminarily in the trial, and in the 
definitive question prtalable after conviction to 
disclose accomplices. In England, though without 
place in the common law, it was practised as an 
abuse notably in the anarchy under King Stephen 
and in King John's processes of extracting treasure 
from the Jews. The peine forte et dure , however, 
or torture by pressure of weights to compel a 
prisoner to put himself 4 upon the country’ or 
verdict of a jury, appears about 1300. Under 
Edward n. in 1311 papal inquisitors in the trial 
of the Templars applied torture admittedly never 
legally countenanced in England before. Though 
long without regular sanction in the courts for 
crime, the practice of torture crept in with what 
may be called council government under the 
Tudors. As always, secret oourts favoured secret 
methods, and torture loved the darkness. With 
Shakespeare and other Elizabethan dramatists 
< raok > and ‘strappado’ were household words. 
Coke might excommunicate the institution from 
the common law, but Coke and Bacon alike 
countenanced it in practice when the scent of 
treason was strong. 

In Scotland the law and practice appear to have 
nearly paralleled the state of things in England. 
Isolated examples of torture, such as that given 
by way of punfahment to the murderer of James I., 
may have been preceded, as one annalist asserts, 
by judicial torture at his trial. So late as 1542 
tne point of law was established that a confession 
procured by torture was null. George Buchanan, 
in spite of the risks that he himselfnad nin from 
the Inquisition, recognizes without censure the 
obtaining of proofs by torture. The deplorable 
inhumanities resulting from the witchcraft craze, 
nurtured in Scotland by the sapience of the 
demonologist James VI., And absolutely paralleled 
by the like frenzy in England and France, were a 
distressing combination of the mischiefs of torture 
with a recrudescence of the ordeal. The victims 
were often old, miserable, and insane ; the pitiful 
and pitiless mania, however, was not merely a 
British but equally a European crime ; its creed 
on the Continent was of one context with that in 
Britain; everywhere the witch-finders used the 
same methods of pain. It was the last stage of a 
sort of common law of torture, although the variety 
of local usage shows a wide range of divergence in 
detail. In the Covenant time a last outburst of 
persecuting zeal revived the decadent engine of 
violence. A dubious tradition traces the thumbi- 
kins in Scotland to a Russian origin.* Museums 
of torture such as those of Nuremberg, The Hague, 
and the Tower of London— competitions in horror 
as they are— unite in a kind of commonplace 
of malignancy. Authorities on torture in like 
manner dwell with the same tedious insistence 
on the indicia , or preliminary evidences needed to 
justify torture, ana on the conditions of its inflic- 
tion. The Summa Angelica , a great cyclopedia 
of instruction to confessors, enjoins the interroga- 
tion to judges in confession whether they had put 
people to torture without sufficient indicia, which 
was very rightly classified as a deadly sin. Now 
and again a tractate of law and practice of torture, 
such as that of Paulus Grillandus, breaks away 
from its companions in the great folio vol. xi. of 
Zilettns (1534) by its superior realism. Grillandus 

l Giossarium Media et Injlmos LatinilatU , new ed., Niort, 
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distinguishes with grim precision the five degrees 
of torture i now a mere threat, now a suspension 
on the rack for the space only of an Ave Maria or 
a Paternoster, now a graver suspension for the 
space of a Miserere, now for a period which might 
reach into hours, and, last degree of all, where the 
victim’s limbs, weighted down, were jerked and 
twisted till the agony was greater than the 
amputation of the hand. It is marvellous how 
men endured such torments, but that they did so is 
attested by occasional observations by tne judges 
or assessors of court who wrote the treatises. 
Grillandus, ay., drawing upon his experience at 
Pisa and at Rome, registers the wonderful case of 
a most cunning thief whose absolute impassiveness 
was ascribed to certain words that he whispered 
when the torture was applied until a slip of paper 
was found bearing as a charm the Scriptural text 
(well known for Its use in amulets) 4 Jesus autem 
transiens.’ Finally, however, with the oharm 
removed altogether, this stout malefactor defied 
the torture again by his whispered invocation so 
that it was necessary to abandon the torture. 
And still greater cases, the commentator concludes, 
were Been at Milan and Rome when certain words 
touching the milk of the Virgin enabled the victim 
to go through the torment as if he slept. This 
particular variety of charm was reported to be no 
less effective as a counter-charm, but Grillandus 
shows no faith in its potency as an aid to the 
prosecutor. 

An unfortunate feature of torture was its adop- 
tion by the inquisitorial courts of the Church for 
the investigation of charges of blasphemy, heresy, 
and the like. Was persecution not, like the In- 
quisition itself, a confusion of a secular with a 
sacred function, in which the analogy of treason 
to an earthly potentate carried priests of religion 
to extremes not compatible with the conception of 
a majesty which, though wounded, was divine? 
Whatever of error lurked in the concept itself, the 
tribunal which was its executive of vindication 
added to the wrong in principle by a series of false 
directions of the practice in proseention. It surely 
was a blunder worse than a crime to adopt methods 
which doubly branded with publio odium courts 
which were designed by processes of barbarism to 
repress the freedom of the human mind. The fact 
that already by the middle of the 13th cent, papal 
dispensations to churchmen were needed for irregu- 
larities in the use of torture casts a lurid light on 
the procedure. No safeguard of institutions is so 
sound as publicity — the liberty of moderate criti- 
cism, the freedom of defence, and the avoidance of 
the abuses which wait upon invisible dungeons 
and courts. Secrecy inevitably means tyranny 
and obscurantism. The refusal of counsel for the 
accused was a fundamental and far-reaching error 
in a 4 court of inquisition into heretical depravity,* 
which by its very object tended to unite the zeal 
and interest of both prosecutor and judge against 
the heretic. The double sanction of royal and 
ecclesiastical authority sometimes enabled the 
machinery against heresy to be used for political 
rather than spiritual ends. The most notorious 
persecution of the ifith cent, was in the Nether- 
lands, and torture was the keynote of its procedure. 
The Renaissance had not wholly escaped the per- 
secutions which rose to their evil eminence during 
the transition period in which the swaying bound- 
ary-line came to a stand between Lutheran reform 
and Roman orthodoxy. In 1532 the Constitutions 
of Charles V. codified for Germany a system which 
incorporated torture among the fundamentals of 
procedure. His establishment of the Inquisition 
m 1550 inaugurated a period of atrocities perhaps 
worse than any other in human history. Philip li. 
of Spain fonnd in the Duke of Alva a spirit of 
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merciless executive in the Netherlands, scarcely 
less jealous of public liberty than of private creeds, 
and Alva’s horrenda gloria of death penalties earned 
for him not only his downfall but also the execra- 
tion ever Bince attached to his name. Out of that 
fierce time aptly came its strange definitive and 
callous expression in a contemporary book, the 
Praxis Rerum Criminaliumol J osse de Damhoudfere, 
a councillor under both Charles and Philip in the 
Netherlands, published in French and Latin in 
1534 and repeatedly afterwards, remarkable among 
other things for its matter-of-course attitude to 
torture, which makes only too intelligible the 
excesses of nractice under the most illustrious and 
excellent Alva, whose honour and sagacity a pre- 
face in some editions incidentally extols. Wood- 
cuts queerly illustrate the varieties of crime, while 
seven whole chapters on torture make transparent 
the vices of a system the radical barbarity of which, 
despite its antiquity of sanction expounded by 
generations of civilian glossators ana jurists, all 
its touches of humanity— and there were some— 
were hopeless to redeem. Damhoud&re harrows 
the modern soul perhaps most by his passionless 
exposition as of a principle doubtless imperfect, yet 
itself of the nature of things. Leading modes 
indicated are by the rope (i.e. the rack), by 
water forced through the inouth, by oil internally 
administered, by burning pitch or lime, by hunger, 
cold, or the thumbscrew, by mice or parasites that 
gnawed the flesh, or by fire intensified by basting 
the body with oil— these were only a few of at 
least fourteen species of torments. What wonder 
that Damhoudfere after this enumeration should 
consider that torture often could most happily 
(felicissime) be applied by scourging alone ? Two 
pictures complete the impression, one showing a 
victim girt and twisted with ropes and swung 
stretched out with weights at his feet, the other 
an idyllic group of the doctors, knights, priests, 
old men, children, and prospective mothers, who 
were benignly excusable from torture. 

It was a law from which no conceivable evolution 
could eliminate the initial anomalies (1) of punish- 
ing an accused by torture before he was found 
guilty or a witness before he was proved a per- 
jurer ; or (2) of torturing an accused after con- 
viction when torture was no part of the sentence, 
and when the judged function was ended and the 
process was no part of the trial. These were dilem - 
mas from which no escape was ever devised, and 
they gave effectual leverage to criticism when — 
late in the day, it must be owned— the opposition 
developed energy enough to make abolition of 
torture a direct object of humane propaganda. 
Illustrious opinions against torture were many; 
those in its favour were perhaps less illustrious. 
Augustine, Ulpian, Quintilian, and Montaigne 
could be cited on one ride, and Demosthenes, 
Aristotle, Bodin, and Pothier on the other. But 
the lawyers were indifferent, and their neutrality 
and acquiescence gave the practice a long lease of 
life. Homan tradition persisted little shaken in 
Europe till Beocaria and Voltaire threw a new 
intensity into attack on abuses, and the objection 
to torture passed from being a mere dissent into a 
positive and earnest movement to repeal what was 
at once a futility and a cruel injustice. From the 
middle of the 18th cent, until the beginning of the 
19th the Continental countries by degrees followed 
the example of repeal set by Great Britain. Tor- 
ture had died out in England by the middle of the 
17th cent. ; it was abolished for Sootland by statute 
in 1708. Its extinction on the Continent has been 
assigned in Prussia to 1740, in Portugal to 1776, in 
Sweaen to 1786, in France to 1789, in Russia to 1801. 
But in the last-named country it is said that so late 
as 1906-07 political prisoners underwent grievous 


treatment in a * museum of torture 1 comprising 
brutalities in which * scorching of the feet at the 
fire* was among the least revolting. In the Far 
East the persistence of the evil lias been still 
greater. In China the usage has long held, and 
presumably still holds, place as a fundamental 
law. But in Japan it was abolished in 1876. 
Suspicion, however, obtains that in Oriental lands, 
despite reforms and prohibitions, illegitimate tor- 
ture is still secretly carried on. One main fact in 
Europe is perhaps that, while the lawyers 2000 
years ago already saw the fallacy and futility of 
torture, seventeen centuries had passed before its 
abolition was taken firmly in hand. The many 
generations of clerical jurists and judges did no 
better than the laymen, accepting the institution 
and * passing by on the other Bide,’ if indeed the 
ecclesiastical tribunals were not the worst offenders. 
The divorce of the judges from all legislative 
function has much to answer for in checking the 
critical initiative of amendment sometimes induced 
by judicial experience. Abolition at lost oame 
neither from the logic of the law nor from the 
impulse of the Church, but from the impassioned 
zeal of humanitarian philosophy. 
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TOTEMISM.— x. Introductory. — The word 
'totem 1 is derived from ototemnn , which in the 
Ojibwa and cognate Algonquian dialects means 
'his brother- Bister kin/ Its grammatical «tem 
ote, meaning the consanguine kinship between 
uterine brothers and sisters, the group of persons 
recognized as by birth or adoption collectively 
related together as uterino brothers and sisters 
who cannot intermarry, is never used alone. 1 The 
word was introduced into the English language 
by J. Long 8 in the form of totam . ThiB he wrongly 
defined as the favourite spirit which each of the 
savages (Chippewa or Ojibwa) belioves watches 
overnim, adding : 
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'This totam they conceive assumes the shape of some beast 
or other, and therefore they never kill, hunt, or eat the animal 
whoee form they think this totam bears.' 1 

The firHt to give an account, accurate as far as 
it goes, of totemistn on the American contineut 
was Peter Jones, himself an Ojibwa chief, but 
an ordained Wesleyan Methodist minister and 
missionary to his tribe. He wrote the History of 
the Ojebwny Indians , published without a date in 
London after his donth, which took place in 1866 . 
He says : 

1 Their belief concerning their division* Into tribes la that many 
years ago the Great Spirit grave his red children their toodain is, 
or tribes, In order that they might never forget that they were 
all related to each other, and that In time of distrain or war 
they were bound to help eaoh other. When an Indian in 
travelling meets with a strange band of Indians, all he has to do 
is to seek for thoso bearing the same emblem as his tribe ; and 
having made it known that he belongs to their toodalm. he is 
rare to be treated os a relative. Formerly it was considered 
unlawful (or parties of the some tribe to intermarry, but of late 
years this custom is not observed. . . . Each tribe Is dis- 
tinguished by oertain animals or things, as for Instance the 
Ojebway nations have the following toodaims : the Eagle, 
Reindeer, Otter, Bear, Buffalo, Beaver, Oatflsh, like, Blroh-Wk, 
White Oak-tree, Bear's Liver, etc. eta The Mohawk nation 
have only three divisions or tribee— the Turtle, the Bear, and the 
Wolf.'* 

What Jones calls a tribe is now usually called 
a clan or gens, meaning a group, not necessarily 
localized, of persons regarded as united by a bond 
of kinship real or fictitious, extended beyond the 
family properly so called to a brotherhood bearing 
the same name and including strangers who have 
been formally adopted into it. This brotherhood 
or clan may, and frequently does, extend also 
beyond the boundaries of the local body called 
by Jones a nation, but now usually known as a 
tribe. 

In the meantime Sir George Grey, then governor 
of S. Australia, in the account of his travels in 
W. Australia, drew attention to the similarity 
between the Australian kohong and the American 
totem, describing the kohong at some length and 
giving genealogical lists to illustrate the mode of 
descent.' A series of articles in the Fortnightly 
Review 4 on ‘The Worship of Animals and Plants’ 
by J. F. McLennan was suggested, at all events 
in part, by Grey’s observations. It was this series 
of articles, with McLennan's important but 
erroneous speculations, which finally brought the 
subject of totemism before the scientific publio in 
Britain. Among others whose attention they 
attracted were Lord Avebury (then Sir John 
Lubbock) and W. Robertson Smith. It was 
especially the use made of totemism by the latter 
in the speculations embodied in his important 
work, The Religion of the Semites, that started 
the controversies incessantly waged on the subject 
from that day to this. 

a. Definition; plan of the article.— Totemism 
as exemplified in N. America and Australia, 
where it has been found in the fullest develop- 
ment, is a form of Bociety distinguished by the 
following characteristics: (1) it is composed of 
clans or bands of men each united among them- 
selves bv kinship real or fictitious, a kinship 
frequently extending beyond the limits of the 
local tribe; (2) the clan is distinguished by the 
name of some species of animal or plant, or more 
rarely of BOine other natural phenomenon, Bueh 
as the sun, rain, etc. ; ( 3 ) the species or object 
which gives its name to tne clan is conceived as 
related to the dan, and to every member of it, 
in some mystic way, often genetically; and in 
this case every individual specimen of the objeot, 
where it is an animal or plant, is regarded as 
belonging to the clan ; ( 4 ) such species or object 
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is usually the subject of a religious or quasi- 
religious emotion, and every individual specimen 
is tne subject of tabus or prohibitions: subject 
to certain limitations, ceremonial or in self-defence, 
it may not be injured or killed, or (where eatable) 
eaten ; (6) moreover, as in all societies organized 
on the basis of kinship, the members of the olan 
are entitled to mutual defence, protection, and 
resentment of injuries. They may not marry or 
have sexual intercourse within the clan. 

These characteristics are general, but they vary 
to some extent not merely from area to area, bnt 
from tribe to tribe. After detailing a few typical 
examples, it will be necessary to mention others 
where totemism seems to be decadent, and then 
to consider whether it has ever prevailed among 
peonies where it is not now to be found, ana 
lastly to inquire into its origin. Various influences 
tending to modify, submerge, or destroy it will be 
indicated from time to time in the course of the 
article. 

3. Typical examples.— (a) America. — Some- 
what fuller accounts than that of Peter Jones are 
now available concerning the totemism of the 
Ojibwas. They were divided into about 40 
exogamons totemio dans, of which those of the 
Crane, Catfish, Loon, Bear, Marten, and Wolf 
were the principal, and the first five appear to 
have been the original. The other clans are said 
to have been formed by the segmentation of these. 
Nearly all the clans are named from animals of 
either land or water. Members of a totem-clan 
were held to be closely related to all other persons 
of the same totem, even though belonging to 
different tribes. 1 We have no information whether 
the Ojibwa clans regarded themselves as having 
descended from the totems whose names they boro ; 
but the clans of some other Algonquian tribes 
claim such descent. Thus, among the Delawares 
or Lenape the Tortoise, Turkey, and Wolf clans 
(the three chief clans of the tribe), 9 among the 
Sauks the Fox, Eagle, Bear, Beaver, Fish, Antdope, 
and Raccoon clans, 1 among the Menomini the Bear, 
Golden Eagle, Wolf, and other dans, 4 and among 
the Ottawas the Carp clan,' are specified as tracing 
their lineage to the animals after which they are 
named ; and in the last-mentioned tribe the Bear 
dan ascribed its origin to a bear’s paw without 
explaining the precise nature of the relationship. 
However this may 1 ) 6 , the Ojibwa Bear dan was 
held to resemble tne bear, its totem, in disposition. 
The members were surly and pugnacious, the 
acknowledged war-chiefs and fighting men of the 
community ; the war-pipe and war-club were com- 
mitted to their custody. The Crane olan took its 
name (Bus-in-as-see, ‘ Echo-maker ’) from the loud, 
dear, ringing cry of the crane ; members of the 
dan were thought to possess naturally a loud 
ringing voice, and they were the acknowledged 
orators of the tribe.' We are not informed 
whether in their personal appearance, dress, or 
ornaments the Ojibwa totem-clans were ordinarily 
in the habit of imitating the totem-animalsi as 
some other tribes do. The Abenaki, also an 
Algonauian tribe, painted their totems on their 
arms, breasts, and legs. 7 An Ojibwa sometimes 
had the figure tatuea on him, or carried some 
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other token by which hie totem might be known. 1 
Unfortunately our reports are chiefly confined to 
the social aspects of the Ojibwa organization, so 
that we have little or no information as to the 
religious outlook. Religion is inextricably mingled 
with other aspects of savage life ; hence we may 
be sure that it reacted upon social and political 
life. Among their neighbours, the Sauks or 
Musquakies, dances in honour of the totems were 
held. At these dances — a religious exercise— 
those who took part were covered with masks and 
dresses to resemble the totemio animals, so dread- 
ful that the women were seriously frightened, and 
the old masks were therefore destroyed and milder 
ones substituted.* Special ceremonies were per- 
formed by the Dear clan of the Ottawas to soothe 
a bear when they killed it, including an offering 
to the dead animal of its own flesh. When a 
member of that clan or of the Carp clan died, he 
was buried, whereas by command of the totem a 
member of the Great Hare clan was cremated— 
at least, whenever he died at a distance from 
home. 1 Among the Menomini a member of the 
Bear clan who, when hunting, met a bear would 
apologize and ask forgiveness before killing it; 
and no member of the elan could eat of the meat 
(though members of other clans might do so) 
except the hunter himself, who was permitted to 
eat of the paws and head, the bones of the head 
being carefully preserved in a place of honour in 
the wigwam as a relic of the totem -animal to which 
due reverence must be paid. 4 The Ojibwa reckoned 
descent and kinship through the father only ; but 
there is some evidence that they formerly reckoned 
through the mother only — a change possibly 
accelerated by white, and particularly missionary, 
influence. Such a change is known to nave occurred 
elsewhere.* 

The Iroquois, a confederacy of six tribes in what 
is now the state of New York, on the other hand, 
were matrilineal. They were organized in totemic 
clans, of which all of them possessed three — the 
Bear, Wolf, and Turtle— some of them eight. 
There is some reason to think that the larger 
numbers were derived by segmentation from the 
three original dans, though it is passible that, in 
some of tne cases at all events, the number of the 
three clans may have been augmented by the 
adoption of captives from other tribes, who formed 
separate clans. The clans were exogamic, but in 
the eight-dan tribes they were formed into two 
phratries. The members of the clans were not 
allowed to marry indiscriminately into any other 
clan ; they could marry only into a clan of the 
opposite phratry, the phratry thus becoming the 
exogamic unit in place of the clan. On the social 
side of Iroquoian totemism we have fairly full 
information. The members of a dan were united 
for mutual defence and the resentment of injuries ; 
and the phratries, where the tribe was organized 
in phratries, had certain important functions at 
the death of a chief and the election of his 
successor.* On the religious aspect, however, 
our information is sadly deficient. There is one 
account by a chance traveller, in which the 
Iroquois were stated to believe in their descent 
from the turtle (or tortoise), the bear, and the 
wolf— their three chief totems ; 7 and among their 


l Fraser, p. 89, quoting Edwin James, Narrative of the 
Captivity and Adventures of John Tanner , London, 1830. 

« II. A. Owen, p. 51 f. * Fraser, 111. 67, 66. « Hoffman, p. 66. 

• E. 8. Hartland, Mem. Amer . A nth. A moo., iv. [1917J 48; 
of. Fraser, ill. 68 ; cf. also the derivation of 4 totem * at the 
beginning of thle article. 

■ L. hT Morgan, Ancient Society , London, 1877, pp. 70-98, 
League of the Uo-dd-no-eau-ne, or Iroquois, new ed.. New York, 
1904, i. 74-120; H. Hale, The Iroquois Book tf Rites, Philadelphia, 
1888, pp. 48-75. These are all aummarixed by Fraser, ill. 7 ff. 

^ Fraser, ill. 18, citing T. Dwight, Travels in New England 
and New York, London, 1823. 


myths one has been preserved by a scientific 
inquirer relating how tho turtle became a man 
ana the progenitor of the Turtle elan. 1 But 
neither L. H. Morgan nor Horatio Hale, to whom 
we are indebted for nearly all that we know of 
the organization of the Iroquois, has told us any- 
thing concerning the intimate relations between 
the totem and its clan, or the aspect in which the 
totem was regarded by the olan, or the members 
by one another. 

The Iroquois, however, had one custom common to a number 
of N. American tribes. Each olan had a stock of personal names 
appropriated to it only, which other clans of the some tribe 
were not permitted to use, so that, If a person's name was known, 
It was possible to say to what clan he belonged. To such a 
length was this custom carried by some tribes that, when 
the olan organization began to decay, a child could be 
assigned to another clan than that into which by hereditary 
deeoent he was born, by the simple process of giving him one of 
the personal names belonging to tho latter dan— at all events 
if the clan recognised the child and thereby oonArmed the 
choice.* The clans of some of the N. American tribea per- 
formed ceremonies for the control of their totems for the 
oommon good of the tribe. This was the practice, e.g., among 
the Omaha.* Dut its utmost development is found in the south- 
west of the United States among the various tribes of Pueblo 
Indians. 4 

(6) Australia .— In Australia totemism has been 
crossed, and among some 'tribes superseded, for 
exogamic purposes by a system of marriage-classes.* 
The consequent variation in the social arrange- 
ments of the different tribes has introduced a 
confusing factor into the totemio organization. 
Among those tribes whose organization has been 
least affected is the Dieri, inhabiting part of the 
Lake Eyre basin in S. Australia. They possess a 
number of clans of which the names of 27 are 
known. Their totems belong chiefly to the animal 
world ; but the list includes some vegetable totems 
and such objects as rain and red oehre. It seems 
to be common to all the tribes in the Lake Eyre 
basin, though it is not ascertained whether all the 
totems are recognized by every tribe. Each tribe, 
like some of the Iroquois tribes, is divided into 
two moieties, or phratries, some of the clans be- 
longing to one phratry and the rest to the other. 
These nhratries are called by the Dieri Kararu 
and Mattori respectively; and, as among the 
Iroquois, not only the olan but also the phratry is 
exogamous. A Kararu man must marry a Matter! 
woman, and conversely a Matteri woman a Kararu 
man ; but within the limits of the opposite phratry 
the mate may belong to any elan. Both the clan 
and the phratry descend m the female line, the 
children in all cases taking those of the mother. 0 
The Dieri clans do not claim their totemio animals 
or plants as ancestors. More than one legend 
accounts for them. 


According to one story, the totems (murdue, properly madae) 
came out in an unfinished condition from the earth in the midst 
of Lake Perlgundi and lay on tho sandhills around the lake 
until the warmth of the sun strengthened and raised them up 
as human beings, whereupon they separated in all directions. 
Hence the madae (totemic dans) are now scattered all over the 
oountry. According to another story, a malignant mura-mura, 
or supernatural being, was killed by the people for his misdeeds, 
hut oame to life again. He followed footprints, and, finding 
the people busy fishing, opened his mouth and swallowed 
water, fish, and men. Some esoaped, running off in all direc- 
tions, and to every one ae they ran he gave a mada. In proof 
of the story, rooks are pointed out which are said to be the body 
of the mura-mura In question, and his teeth.* 

If we may trust one account, the Dieri do not 
regard the animal or plant which is their totem as 
sacrod, but will kill or eat it 8 It is not, however, 
certain that we can rely on this statement. Its 
author, for a long time a mounted constable in the 
district, and hence brought much into contact with 
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the natives, was, we know, mistaken in other 
matters with respect to them. In general through 
out Australia the clansmen regard their own totem 
with reverence. 

Thus, In the Wakelbura tribe we are expressly told that the 
totem-animal is spoken of as 4 father.* 4 For example, a man of 
the Binnuna-urra (Frilled-Uzard totem) holds that reptile as 
sacred, and he not only would not kill it, but would protect It 
by preventing another person doing so in his pretence. Simi 
larly a man of the Screech-owl totem would call it 11 father," 
and likewise hold it sacred and protect it. ... A man who was 
lax as to his totem was not thought well of, and was never 
allowed to take any important pari in the ceremonies.' 1 In the 
tongue of the Wotjobaluk yauerin, 4 flesh,' is used for totem, 
Indicating the oloee relationship of the totem and the totem- 
dan.* Grey, writing of the tribes of W. Australia, reports that 
4 each family [dan] adopts some animal or vegetable as their 
orest or sign, or kobong , as they call it,' and that 4 a certain 
mysterious connection exist! between a family and its kobong, 
so that a member of the family will never kill an animal of the 
speoies to which his kobong belongs, should he find it asleep ; 
Indeed he alwaye kills it reluctantly, and never without affording 
it a chance to escape. This arises from the family belief that 
some one individual of the epedes is their nearest friend, to kill 
whom would be a great crime. Similarly a native who hae a 
vegetable for his kobong may not gather it under oertain circum- 
stance. and at a particular period of the year.'* So far is this 
belief in a oonnexion between the totem-dan and its kobong 
carried that in the Wakelbura tribe, 4 when a man could not get 
eatlafaotion for an injurious action by another, he has been 
known to kill that beast, bird, or reptile which that man called 
44 father," and thus obtain revenge, and perhaps cause the other 
to do the eame, if he knew of it.’ 4 Such is the influence of 
belief that the killing of a man's totem has been known to 
hasten his death. 


An interesting development of totemism in 
Australia is the assignment of a number of sub- 
totems to each totem. Thus in the Wotjobaluk 
tribe the Deaf Adder totem has for sub-totems the 
Native Cat, Black Swan, Tiger-Snake, Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoo, Crow, and Dingo ; and the other 
totems have similar lists. 0 Where, according to 
the peculiar exogamio regulations, the phratries 
developed into marriage-classes, the sub-totems 
were attached to the latter. Ultimately the result 
was to divide the universe between the various 
classes and sub-classes— a result expressed in 
diagrammatic form in accordance with the points 
of the compass by the Wotjobaluk, who ouried 
their dead orientated to agree with the diagram 
thus obtained. 0 What the reason was for assign- 
ing these sub-totems to the different totems and 
classes has not been ascertained ; to us it seems 
arbitrary. At any rate the Australian native 
extended the regard for his totem to the sub-totems 
comprehended in the totem-clan or class to which 
he belonged. 


A man of tha Buandlk tribe, we are told, 4 doee not kill or use 
tor food any of the animals ox the same sub-division with him- 
self, excepting when hunger compels ; and then they express 
sorrow for having to eat their tcarigong (frlonds) or tumang 
(their flesh). When using the last word they touch their breasts 
to indicate the close relationship, meaning almost a part of 
theinselvoa.'T 


Another custom developed extensively in Aus- 
tralia, but (as Already intimated) not unknown 
among the Sioux in N. America, and elsewhere, 
is that of the performance of ceremonies by a 
totem-dan for the purpose of exercising control 
over the totem— e,g. % for multiplying its numbers, 
especially where it was edible, or for ensuring its 
capture, or, where it was injurious, for driving it 
away. The intiekiuma ceremonies of the Arunta 
have by the investigations of Spencer and Gillen 
become the best known ; they are perhaps the most 
elaborate, but by no means tne only, ceremonies of 
the kind. The Dieri and other tribes perform such 
ceremonies, though it is not clear in all cases that 
the performers are confined to members of the 
totem-dan. From the analogy of casos both in 
Australia and in the islands of Torres Straits we 
1 Howitt, p. 147 f. 1 lb. p. 241. 
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may probably assume that they are. Whether 
these ceremonies should be called religious or 
magical is a question of terminology, though it 
seems certain that the performers are uuder the 
influence of emotional excitement such as we 
usually connect with religious rites. 

Little is known about the relations of the clans- 
men in Australia among themselves. From vague 
references by Howitt and others it would seem that 
they enjoyed mutual defence and responsibility. 
But offences were brought before a tribal council, 
by whose decision blooa-revenge was pursued in a 
quasi -legal manner and, if resisted, ultim&tdy in- 
volved tne whole tribe in the blood-feud. 

(c) A friea. — Another area in which totemism has 
been found is that large portion of Africa which is 
occupied by the Negro and Bantu races. Of the 
totemism of some of these peoples, particularly 
of the Negroes, our information is fragmentary. 
Concerning the Tshi-speaking Negroes of the Gold 
Coast we nave on the whole most information. 
They are divided into totemio dans, or ‘ families,’ 
of which the principal are twelve in number, viz. 
Leopard, Buffalo, Dog, Parrot, Plantain, Corn- 
stalk, Servant, Red-Earth, Palm-oil-Grove, Abadzi, 
and Duinina or Dwimina. The meaning of the 
names of the last two clans is uncertain. The last 
is probably a local variant of the name of the 
Nsonna, or Bush-Cat, clan ; and, according to some 
accounts, Abadzi, which may mean * cannibal,’ is 
another name of the Ntwa, or Dog, clan. About 
certain of the clans little or nothing beyond the 
name ta known, and questions of identity arise on 
some of them. These difficulties are incidental to 
traditional lore where we are dependent npon 
natives who are not familiar with all the clans 
about which inquiries are made. To the Leopard 
clan the leopard is sacred, though members of it 
are reported now to abstain from the flesh of all 
the felidce. No member may kill a leopard ; if he 
were to do so by accident, he would exclaim, ‘ I 
have killed my mother/ and would put palm-oil 
on the wounds. If he sees a dead leopard, lie must 
scatter shreds of white cloth upon it and anoint the 
muzzle with palm-oil, as a sign of respect and 
sorrow. If a dead leopard is brought into the 
town, the members of the clan smear themselves 
with chalk (a sign of mourning) and bury the body. 
If on a journey a member of the clan were to meet 
a leopard, he would turn back. The Buffalo, 
Bush-Cat, Dog, and Parrot clans abstain from 
eating the totem -animal. The Bush-Cat clan, it 
iB said, abstain from killing not only a bush- 
cat, but also a crow, under penalty of sores 
on their bodies. Formerly, if thoy found a crow 
or a bush-cat dead, they would bury it, and with 
the crow a piece of white cloth, with the bush-cat 
a piece of speckled cloth. The traditional accounts 
which have reached us of the origin of these clans 
do not generally claim genetic descent from the 
totem. 

One account statei that 4 people originally came from the 
earth, Bky, tea, mountains, and the animals, eta, that oame with 
them are their totems 4 ; e.g., the Parrot clan came with the 
parrots on their loads ; the Dog dan oame from a river with a 
broom and with a dog carrying Are. 

Other clans, fewer in nnmbers and conjectured to 
be of mors recent origin, claim that they are 
descended from an actual animal which possessed 
the power of assuming human shape at will. In 
the case of two such dans tales belonging to the 
Swan Maiden type are told to account for them. 
The totem -animal is revered. It is addressed as 
‘grandfather/ a title of respect used in addressing 
the kings of Ashanti. It is supposed to help the 
clansmen in various ways ; and restraint is said to 
be placed upon it in order to compel it to grant the 
wishes of the tribe. There are no marks or dresses 
distinguishing the dans ; but, when a member of 
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the Leopard el&n dies, the mourners (clansmen) 
make spots on their bodies with red. white, and 
black clay to represent a leopard, ana scratch the 
figure of a leopard on the wail of the house and on 
the coffin. The Nsonna clan in the like case put 
white olay or white cloth round their neclcs, 
because the crow which the clan respects has a 
white band round its neck. The clan is always 
matrilineal and exogamous ; and it lias a common 
burial-place. There is said to be a belief that at 
death a clansman becomes or transmigrates into 
an individual of the totemic species, and, further, 
every clansman’s life is bouna up with one such 
individual, so that, if it dies, he will also die. 1 

The Bantu have for the most part advanced 
from maternal to paternal descent, though among 
some tribes we find an intermediate stage. This 
has not been without its effect upon their totem- 
ism, which in several ways varies from the pattern 
of true matrilineal totomism. The Bechuana, who 
occupy the centre of S. Africa, are divided into a 
number of independent 'tribes’ generally called 
by totemic names and having totemic practices and 
beliefs. In many cases, however, these 1 3 tribes ’ 
are not true totemic dans. Since the wife always 
goes to reside with her husbaud, the result of tne 
change to paternal descent is to collect the mem- 
bers of the clan together, instead of distributing 
them as in a matrilineal people, and hence the clan 
tends to become identified with the geographical 
and political tribe. Every Bechuana tribe is ruled 
by a chief, whose totem is recognized as that of 
tne tribe. The political conditions were such that 
before the European occupation of the country 
members of a tribe who were discontented witn 
their chief used to desert him and go to a neighbour- 
ing rival, with whom they were sure of a welcome. 
Thus a powerful chief was liable to be reduced to 
weakness, and perhaps conquered by a neighbour, 
if his rule was unpopular. It followed that a 
tribe frequently comprehended members of many 
totemic clans. But they all accepted the chiefs 
totem, and in time became indistinguishable from 
the true clansmen, though we do not read of any 
formal adoption into the clan or of any blooa- 
oovenant. The chief is always addressed by the 
name of the totem, as 4 0 Crocodile ! * * O Lion I * 
The Bechnana word for 4 totem ’ is sibolco, which 
has led Van Gennep to propose the name 4 sibok- 
iBm* to distinguish the S. African variety of totem- 
ism. The chiefs totem is held sacred, and the 
animal, plant, or other object is regarded with fear 
and reverence. 

Thus the Banoku, 'they of the porcupine,' are reported to 
' sing,' i.e . ' feast, worship or revere 1 that animal. ' When they 
see any one maltreat that animal, they afflict themselves, 
grieve, collect with religious care the quills, if it has been 
killed, spit upon them and rub their eyebrows with them, 
saying : " They have slain our brother, our master, one of ours, 
him whom we sing." They fear that they wttl die if they eat 
the flesh of one.' Yet they doctor a new-born child with it, 
mixed with the Juioe of certain plants.* The B&kuena. ' they 
of the orocodile/call the animal their father; ' they oelebrate 
it in their festivals, they swear by It, and make an incision in 
the ears of their cattle, by which they distinguish them from 
others. They call it * one of them, their master, their father.' 
Similar jpraettoes are recorded of other dans. ‘ Mo one dares 
eat the flesh or olothe himself with the skin of the animal the 
name of which he bears. If this animal is hurtful, as the lion, 
for instance, it may not be killed without great apologies being 
made to it and its pardon being asked. Purification is neces- 
sary after the commission of suoh a sacrilege.' The Bataung, 
' they of the Hon,' 1 carefully abstain from touohing his flesh as 
other people do ; for how oould one think of eating his ancestor 7 ' 
Nor does even the chief dare to wear, like other chiefs, a lion's 
skin by way of royal mantle.* 


1 A. B. Ellis, The Tihi-epeaking People* of the Gold Ouait, 
London, 1887, p. 206; J. M. Sarbah, Fanti Cuatomary Law*. 
do. 1897, p. 4 ; JAIxxxv I. [1906] 178 ff. 
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Tour to the N.E. of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. tr. 
J. O. Brown, Gape Town, 1846, p. 176. 
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But totemism is decadent among the Bechuana, 
and has been so for a period which probably dates 
from before the coming of the European, 1 due 
partly to the change to paternal lineage, partly to 
the political conditions, and partly to the keeping 
of herdB of cattle, a custom that seems to have 
been adopted from the Hottentots. 

America, Australia, and Africa are the three 
chief areas in which totemism has been found 
widely spread and fully developed. It will be 
perceived that each of them has its own type, 
though variations in detail are found in individual 
tribes and peoples. The remaining areas are India 
and Melanesia. 

(d) India.— In India totemism is found only 
among the non-Aryan tribes, and chiefly among 
the Dravidians. Of these we may take the Orflons 
on the plateau of ChotA Nftgjmr in Bengal as 
representing the type. Though they have to a 
great extent emerged from the hunting and pas- 
toral stages of culture, totemism 4 still forms the 
fundamental feature of their sooial organization 
in so far as kinship, marriage, And relations of 
the sexes are concerned.' They are divided into a 
number of exogamous clans distinguished by names 
supplied by 4 the fauna and flora of their post and 
present habitats ’ ; and to these, 1 with the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge of agriculture and the use of 
metals, a few new totem names have been since 
added.’ The animal and vegetable names amount 
in number to 6 4 2. There are also (probably of more 
recent origin) two mineral totems, those of Iron and 
Salt ; two which may be called place-totems, viz. 
B&udh, an embanked reservoir of water, and Jflbbi, 
a marsh or surface-spring ; and two which belong 
to a class known elsewhere, called ‘split-totems^ 
as involving tabus of a portion only of an animal 
or vegetable, and frequently known by the name 
of that portion. Among the Orfiona these split- 
totems are Anvir (rice-soup) and KispftttA (pig's 
entrails). Sexual union within the totem-dan is 
reckoned incestuous, though at the present day, if a 
marriage takes place in which the rule is infringed 
wittingly or unwittingly, the offending pair, after 
paying a fine and giving a feast to the clansmen 
by analogy with the usual casto practice in India, 
are formally re-admitted to the tribe and their 
union is thus legalized. The remaining ordinary 
totemic tabus are observed. ‘An Or Aon must 
abstain from eating or otherwise using, domesti- 
cating, killing, destroying, maiming, hurting or 
injuring’ his totem. A wife, in addition to the 
tabus of her own clan, is required to observe those 
of her husband’s while she actually resides in his 
village. Men of the cl&n whose totem is any kind 
of tree may not go under the shade of the tree or 
use its produce in any shape. But some modifica- 
tions have been introduced where the totem is an 
indispensable article of diet or household use. 

Thus members of the Paddy dan abstain only from eating the 
thin scum on the surface of rice-soup when left standing in a 
cool place ; members of the Salt clan abstain only from taking 
raw salt, the tabu not extending to food or drink in which salt 
is an ingredient or flavour; members of the Iron dan abstain 
only from touching iron with their Ups or tongue ; members 
of the Pig dan are forbidden only to eat the head of the 
pig; members of the B&r& dan, of which the Fieue Ivdiea 
is tne totem, may eat the fruit whole, hut not by dividing It 
in two. 

On the other hand, the tabus of some clans have 
l>een extended to objects having a real or fancied 
resemblance to the totem or bearing the same or a 
similar name. 

Thus members of the Tiger clan not only have to observe 
various tabus in reference to the tiger and to the wolf, but also 
must abstain from eating the wjuirrd's flesh, since the squirrel 
Is striped like the tiger, and they may not marry in the 
month of M&gh (December- Januarv) because the name Magh 
rhymes with bdgh, the Hindi word for ‘ tiger.' 

l W. O. Willoughby, JAl xxxv. [1905] 298. 
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In this ease the foreifjn word bdgh points to a 
late and highly artificial origin for such a tabu, 
which is obviously due to the timidity of super- 
stition. Other additional tabus have bean sug- 
gested to be due to the fusion of clans, just as some 
'split-totems’ may have arisen from the opposite 
process of tho division of clans. 

‘ The general attitude of an Or&on to his clan- 
totem is that of a man to his equal— to his friend 
and ally,’ though some periodical practices seem to 
indicate a more religious regal’d — at any rate for 
its eifigy. Hut totemism is now in deoay, as it is 
over the rest of India. An unintentional breach of 
a tabu is no longer believed to entail any serious 
consequences, though looked upon with social dis- 
approval. There is no difference between the 
clans in personal dress or adornment, nor is a man 
supposed to partake of the qualities of the totem. 
There are very few traditions of the origin of 
totem-names. Such as there are do not reveal any 
belief in the descent of the clan from the totem, 
but rather in some other relation between the 
totem and the human ancestor of the clan. The 
Oraons are patrilineal. 1 

(e) Melanesia.— In Melanesia (including New 
Guinea and the islands of Tones Straits) there is 
a tendency to associate with the principal totem of 
a clan a number of subordinate totems which have 
been called ‘secondary,’ ‘subsidiary,’ or ‘linked’ 
totems. The western islands of Torres Straits 
have for many years been the scene of successful 
missionary enterprise. Under this influence the 
totemism which formerly existed among the people 
has almost disappeared. But twenty years ago 
the members of the Cambridge Anthropological 
Expedition, who spent some time on the islands, 
were able to recover very definite evidence of its 
existence. The population was divided into a 
number of exogamous totemiu clans. As a rule 
each clan had subsidiary totems in addition to its 
chief totem. ‘In some coses two or more clans 
might have the same chief totem, while differing 
in their subsidiary totems’— which looks like the 
fission of an original clan. Members of a clan 
were distinguished by wearing an emblem of the 
totem, or more rarely bearing it in cicatrices or 
keloids on the flesh. Personal belongings also, it 
is said, were adorned with a representation of the 
owner’s totem. Descent was reckoned in the male 
line ; but adoption seems to have been practised. 
In conformity with patrilineal reckoning there was 
a tendency to a geographical distribution of the 
clans. This, however, was apt to result in quarrel- 
ling; and the missionaries had accordingly suc- 
ceeded in inducing the people, at all eventB of one 
of the islands, to abandon the localization of the 
clans. 

' The solidarity of the to tom-clan was a marked feature in 
the social life of the people, and it took precedence of all other 
considerations : not only so, but there was an intimate relation- 
ship between all members of the same totem f-olan] Irrespec- 
tive of the island or locality to which they might belong; and 
even warfare did not affeot the friendship of totem-brethren. 
Any man who visited another island would be looked after and 
entertained as a matter of course by the residents who belonged 
to the same totem as himself.’ 4 

The dans were grouped in two classes or 
phratries. On the island of Mabuiag these two 
phratries were respectively known as 4 the children 
or people of the Great Totem ’ and ‘ the children or 
people of the Little Totem.’ Tho former com- 
prised the Crocodile, Cassowary, Suake, and Dog 
dans (all land animals) ; the latter the Dugong, 
Shovel -nosed Skate, Shark, liny, and Green Turtle 
clans (all water animals). On this island there is 
i B. Chandra Boy, The Orton* qf Chofd Nagpur, Uftnchi, 1915, 1 
p. Stiff. ; of. Fraser, 1L 234 IT., and the authorities there 
referred to. 

* A. 0. Haddon and W. H. B. Rivers In Report* of the Cam- 
bridge Anthrop. Raped. to Torre* Strait », Cambridge, 1001-08, 


no sufficient evidence that the phratries regulated 
marriage during recent times ; out there is reason 
to think that they were exogamous on some other 
of the islands. Members qf a elan might not kill 
or eat the totem $ but this did not apply to the 
Dugong and Turtle clans, for both dugong and 
turtle were important articles of food on the 
islands, which are somewhat barren. Members of 
the clan, however, were not allowed to eat of the 
first dugong or turtle caught, but might partake 
of those subsequently caught. They performed 
ceremonies to entice the animals to the island 
and ensure a good season. They could, on the 
other hand, by magical rites with the oontrary 
intention, prevent them from coming. A mys- 
tical relation was held to subsist between the totem 
and the clan. He was said to be 1 all same as rela- 
tion, he belong same family.’ The Cassowary, 
Crocodile, Snalce, Shark, and Hammer-headed 
Shark clans were reputed to be truculent and to 
like fighting. The peaceable clans were the Shovel- 
nosed Skate, Kay, and Sucker-fish ; while the Dog 
clan was sometimes peaceable and at other times 
quarrelsome— all like the totem-animal. Certain 
of the clans, possibly ail, had formulee which they 
repeated in going into a fight, and which were 
either magical or in the nature of invocations to 
the totem. The prayer is in some stages of civil- 
ization near akin to the spell. 1 

4. Decadence of totemism. — The foregoing 
examples will sufficiently indicate the chief char- 
acteristics of totemism m the five great areas in 
which it has been found. It is apparent that in 
each area totemism was by no moans a new pheno- 
menon. It arises in a low condition of savagery 
and is connected in its typical forms with m&tn- 
lineal descent. But, even before contact with 
Europeans, it had begun to assume formB very 
divergent from what we understand by normal 
totemism, leading in some oases to degeneration 
and disintegration. 

(a) America . — Among the divergenees found 
in N. America those of the coast-dwellers of the 
north-west are the most remarkable. The Tlingit, 
inhabiting S. Alaska, are divided into two exo- 
gamous pnr&tries or classes, called after the raven 
and the wolf respectively ; 9 and these two phratries 
are again divided into a number of totemio clans. 
The members of a clan are believed to be related 
to one another more closely than to those of other 
clans even of the same phratry. They reckon 
descent through the mother and as a consequence 
are not gathered at one place, but distributed as 
social groups and not geographical. Yet each 
clan usually derived its origin (and most of them, 
at the present day, their names) from some village 
or camp which It once occupied. They seem, 
however, to have had alternative names (if V. 
Boas’s account is correct) derived from the animal, 
or one of the animals, which they claimed as a 
badge. In point of fact the emblems or representa- 
tions on the north-western coast, generally called 
totems, are rather badges or crests. The clans of 
each phratry, indeed, all use the totem of the 
phratry ; they also use a number of other badges, 
some of which are the speoial property of the clan, 
or of some sub-clan, and are guarded with muoh 
jealousy. They carve and paint tho badge on the 
so-called totem -poles erected in front of tne dwell- 
ing-house, or on a grave. These poles are, how- 
ever, less frequently erected by the Tlingit than 
by some of their neighbours. The badge is also 
exhibited on many other articles of property, worn 
as a mask or hat used as a disguise at dances, 
potlutches, and funerAl ceremonies, and painted 

1 Haddon and Rivers, ib. v. 168-186. 

9 J. R. S wanton, m &RRW (19081. p. 407, suggests that these 
two phratries may bavo bad a facial origin. 
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on the faces of the clansmen. It is not now held 
that the clan or phratry is descended from the 
totem or animal represented, though it may be 
suspected that in former times this was believed. 
At present stories are told by the clan or sub-olun 
claiming a badge of its acquisition by an ancestor 
through an adventure with the animal in question, 
such animal being often conceived as of super- 
human power. 

As Fraser points out, many of 1 these tales have the true 
totemlo ring about them; they point dearly to the former 
identification of the clauspeoplo with their totems, which is 
only another way of saying that the present people are sup- 
posed to be desoended from the totemlo animals.' 1 

To this it may be added Chat, according to Boas’s report, 
'the animal and a member of its clan are considered relations. 
Thus the wolf gens will pray to the wolves, “ We are your 
relations; pray don’t hurt us!” But notwithstanding this 
fact they wul hunt wolves without hesitation.’ * 

The truth is that the more or less permanent 
settlement of all the tribes along the coast— at 
least from the Tlingit to the Kwakiutl— in villages, 
and their increasing civilization, have led to the 
division of the population into ranks or castes and 
to a continually higher value being set on the 
crests or badges as marks of rank and wealth, and 
as symbols, if not guarantees, of descent from a 
distinguished ancestor. This has resulted in an 
accumulation of crests, some elans or sub-elans 
obtaining a larger number than others ; and Borne 
of the crests were used by more than one clan. 

'The great majority of Tlingit personal names referred to 
some animal, especially that animal whose emblem wee par- 
ticularly valued by the clan to which the bearer belonged.’* 

Of these names many seem to have been peculiar 
to one or other of the clans. The solidarity ordin- 
arily subsisting between members of a clan is 
found, among the Tlingit, rather between the 
members of a phratry. 

'According to the unwritten Tlingit law It wae incumbent 
upon everyone belonging to a phratry to house and feed any 
other member of that pnratry who should visit him, no matter 
from how great a distance he might oome ’ ; and it was a mark 
of good manners, therefore of high caste, not to abuse such 
hospitality. 4 

Any Berious collision at a potlatch arising out of 
the rivalry of opposing parties of dancers was 
averted or stayed by the host’s people, who rushed 
between them bearing the emblem of their phratry 
or making the call or the animal whose name was 
that of the phratry. When a man died, the 
funeral ceremonies were conducted by the opposite 
phratry, who were afterwards entertained at a 
mourning feast by the relatives of the deceased. 
On the whole it may be conjectured that the two 
phratries represent original totem -clans, out of 
whioh the existing clans or groups, whether social 
or local, have developed. There was also reckoned 
among the Tlingit population a small group at 
Sanya, called the Nexaai (‘ People of Nexj 1 a creek 
in the neighbourhood), who stood outside both 

S h retries and might marry into both. They bore 
tie Eagle crest or badge and had personal names 
having reference to the eagle. They were doubt- 
less a small intrusive population, which Swanton, 
the latest investigator or the Tlingit, suggests as 
perhaps of Athapascan derivation. 5 

Coming down from north to south along the 
coast ana islands of Alaska and British Columbia, 
we find a similar organization, differing however 
in detail, among # the various peoples, with an 
increasing emphasis laid on rank ana the possession 
of crests, until we reach the Kwakiutl. The 
Kwakiutl proper (or Southern Kwakiutl, as they 
are often called to distinguish them from the 
Heiltsuk, their northern congeners) are organized 
in bribes,' which in tnm are subdivided into 


Mil. 8781. 

* Report of 69th Meeting of British Aaaoe. 1889, p. 810. 
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exogamic groups distinguished not, as a rule, by 
totemio names but by the collective form of the 
name claimed as that of an ancestor, by geo- 
graphical names, or by ‘names of honour. The 
evidence seems to show that they are neither 
definitely patrilineal nor matrilineal in descent, 
but in a state of transition, since a child may 
belong to any 1 clan 1 or exogamic group to which 
one of its ancestors belonged at the arbitrary dis- 
cretion of its parents. Each exogamic group, like 
the ordinary clan of several of the tribes east of 
the Rocky Mountains, had a number of personal 
names appropriated to it ; and to assign a child to 
such a group it was enough to give it one of these 
names. In this way it appears to have become 
ipso facto a member of the group ; it might even 
belong to moro than one at the same time. What 
was more important in Kwakiutl society was the 
possession of crests and the privileges that they 
carried. These were obtained in three several 
ways: (1) they might be inherited by direct patri- 
lineal descent from an ancestor who acquired them 
through an adventure in the course of which he 
obtained the protection and guidance of a rnanitu, 
or spiritual helper, for himself and his descendants ; 
direct inheritance of this kind, however, wan 
comparatively rare; (2) more usually they were 
obtained by marriage ; the payment of a bride-price 
secured not only the bride, but also the right of 
membership in her * clan ’ or exouamous group, the 
crest and privileges of the bride's father, and a 
good deal of other property ; (31 the third method 
was to obtain them by killing the owner, as in the 
cose of the position and privileges of the King of 
the Wood of Nemi. The privileges include not 
only the use of the crest but also the right to the 
membership of certain societies and the ownership 
and exclusive right to practise certain dances 
connected with the ceremonials of the societies. 
They are, however, not acquired for the benefit 
of tne son-in-law in the case of marriage, but for 
his successor, whoever he may be. Seeing, more- 
over, that the number of noblemen is fixed, and 
tliere is only one t>erson at a time who personartes 
the ancestor and Las his rank and privileges, the 
person entitled must wait for a vacancy before he 
can be admitted to them. He may wait in vain ; 
for before a vacancy occurs the owner may change 
his inind, or even after the person entitled haB 
obtained the privileges lie may devest them and 
confer them upon some other successor. 

This is manifestly not totemism, for the societies 
operate only during the winter, when they domin- 
ate the social organization to the exclusion of the 
kinship and local groups. It may have been 
influenced by true toteinic conceptions, from which 
it may even have sprung. But its cause must be 
sought in the increasing power of wealth, the con- 
sequent development of rank, and the desire for 
display. 1 

The transformation that thus seems to have 
overtaken totemism among the Kwakiutl is in 
prooess also among the Pueblo tribes of Mew 
Mexico and Arizona. Here the cause is different. 
In these tribes, originally organized in toteinic 
clans and phratries with matrilineal descent, the 
struggle for existence in an arid country has 
evolved a sense of dependence upon the super- 
natural powers and a religious ritual and elaborate 
ceremonies, partly religious and partly magical, 
for the production of rain and maize. At first 
these ceremonies appear to have been performed 
by the appropriate clans, as we have found in 
other areas, in some cases they are so still, as 
among the Zufii, but aided and superintended by 
the priests of the various deities. In other cases, 

I Bom, Rap. U.8. National Museum, 1808, Washington, 1807, 
pp. 334, 838, 840, 342, 868. 
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as among the Hopi, the Snake clan has been super- 
seded for this purpose by an • order' or society, the 
members of which were probably at the beginning 
recruited exclusively from the clan. The rule is 
now somewhat less strict, embracing others besides 
members of the olan, though the members of the 
society are limited. 1 In fact the latest inquiries 
appear to show that the societies or fraternities 
have broken away and become quite independent 
of the clan organization. 1 

(6) A ustralta. —Turning to Australia, we find 
that among the Central tribes the toteinio clans 
have been carried far towards their complete con- 
version into societies performing magico-religious 
rites, the object of which is the multiplication of 
the totemio animal or plant. The Warramunga 
hold that the totem-dans originated each from 
a single ancestor, half-beast, or half-plant, from 
whose body emanated a number of spirit-children ; 
and the descendants of the clan are all animated 
by these spirit-children. The ceremonies arc here 
performed by the clan in a definite order, repre- 
senting in dramatic fashion the traditional history 
of the olan. The Warramunga and the tribes to 
the north of them are definitely patrilineal with 
exogamio clans; but the members of the clan in 
every generation are believed to be continual re- 
incarnations of deceased ancestors. The Arunta, 
on the other hand, have ceased to regulate their 
marriages by totemic exogamy and now regulate 
them solely by daA8-di visions consisting of the 

S ristine moieties of the tribe, which have been 
oubly subdivided, so that they are now eight in 
number. There are various places in the territory 
of the tribe which are totemic centres believed to 
be haunted by the spirit-children of the original 
ancestors. One of these spirit-children is held to 
have entered the body of every pregnant woman, 
according to the totemio centre near or at which 
she first felt herself pregnant. In this way the 
* elan ' of the ohild is ascertained, and in no case 
does it depend upon that of the father or mother. 
The resulting group passing under a totemic name 
is clearly no true clan. 

'There te no such thing os the members of one totem [-group] 
being bound together in such a way that they must combine to 
fight on behalf of a member of the totem [-group] to whloh they 
belong.' 

Inasmuch as every death is supposed to be due to 
witchcraft, revenge has to be talcen by somebody. 
Normally this duty would fall on the clansmen of 
the deceased. But among the Arunta it would 
seem to be the members of the local group who 
undertake it. 

1 In fact/ say Sponoer and Gillen, Bumming up the subject, 'it 
Is perfectly easy to spend a considerable time amongst the 
Arunta tribe without even being aware that each individual 
has a totemio name ’ ; but the fact of his belonging to one or 
other of the divisions governing marriage is soon apparent. 

These groups thus passing under totemic names 
perform under the direction of their respective 
headmen from time to time, as the headman 
ooncerned decides, the ceremonies known as 
intichiwna. These ceremonies are not, like those 
of the Warramunga, the property of the entire 
group, but each of them belongs to a specific 
individual, who alone has the right of performing 
it or of requesting others to do so. One oonse- 
uenoe of this is that they are not performed in a 
©finite series: they are fragments and may be 
given in any arbitrary order. They have oeased 
to be a representation of the traditional history of 
the group ; they have become mere magical rites. 
Further, in the tribes both south and north of the 

1 The various minutely detailed aooounte of the Pueblo 
Indians and their ceremonies have been admirably summarised 
by Fraser, iii. 105 fl. 
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Central group, consisting of the Arunta and their 
immediate neighbours, a man is forbidden to kill, 
injure, or eat his totem. In some of the tribes, 
though patrilineal, the prohibition also applies 
more or less absolutely to the totem of the clans- 
man's mother— probably a relic of an older matri- 
lineal condition. Among the Arunta, however, 
there is no such prohibition. Indeed the members 
of a totem-group are expected to eat of the totem 
during the ceremonies ; and they have liberty to 
do so at other times, though only sparingly. The 
conclusion from these and other facts is irresistible 
that the Central tribes of Australia are finding 
their way out of normal totemism, and that of 
these tribes the Arunta and their immediate 
neighbours to the north (the Kaitish, Unmatjera, 
anti others) are the farthest advanced on the road. 
Their totemic organization is not merely decadent ; 
it is obsolescent. Such remains of it as persist are 
preserved only as societies held together for the 
performance of certain magical or religious rites 
and os the carriers of certain religious traditions, 
but no longer as organic social groups. 1 

But decadent totemism often takes another 
course in its transformation. In most totemic 
communities it is customary to assemble the grow- 
ing youths for the purpose of what are generally 
called the puberty ceremonies. By means of these 
ceremonies the youths of the tribe are taken from 
their mothers’ care and out of the society of women 
and children, are submitted to tests of courage and 
endurance, educated in sexual matters and in the 
customs and traditions of the tribe, and fitted hence- 
forth to take their part in the life of the tribe as 
adult and fully admitted members. Such initiation 
rites are prominent all over Australia. Among 
the Central tribes they have been developed beyond 
all others. They have been made very severe, not 
to say cruel ; they have been elaborated into four 
distinct stages and protracted through years, 
though nob of course continuous during that period. 
Their performance is everywhere one of tne im- 
portant occasions on which the tribe eomes to- 
gether. The members are summoned by special 
messengers with traditional formalities. But the 
actual performance of the greater part of them is 
secret, in the sense that no one is allowed to 
witness or take part in it who has not previously 
been in a similar manner initiated. 

(c) Africa .—' There is evidence of the existence 
of totemism in W. Africa from Senogambia south- 
ward in almost all the populations. In many 
places, however, where it is decadent or obsolete 
it is replaced by secret societies which dominate or 
supplement the nominal government. Thus at 
Old Calabar there is a very powerful society known 
as Egbo, divided into numerous grades. The king 
is the head. It has in a rough and ready way the 
whole administration of the law in its hands. 1 
Farther south, in the cataract region of the Lower 
Congo, is a secret society known as Nkimba. 
According to the latest researches, it is entered 
about the ago of puberty. The candidates are 
chosen by the nganga , or medicine-man. The 
ceremonies take place in the forest, where the 
camp is jealously guarded from all intrusion. 
There the candidates remain for a period variously 
stated as from one or two months to five or six 
years. They are painted white, and a narcotic is 
administered. They are subjected to a number of 
tests, such as the imposition of a new name and an 
oath of secrecy, and to flagellation. They are 
circumcised, if not already in that condition. 
They are taught a new language, and it is believed 

1 Spenoer-Glllenft, pp. 84, 112-127, 167-211, 467-478; Spencer- 
Gillen *>, pp. 148-K?. r >. 
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by the women and other non-initi&ted that they 
are pat to death and brought to life again. They 
are instructed in the religious beliefs and moral 
rules to which they must in future conform. 
Various prohibitions are enforced during and after 
their retirement. If approved for the purpose, 
they may become fetish-priests or medioine-men ; 
otherwise they become simply adult men, ready to 
take part in publio life. This is obviously little 
more than the puberty rites of ordinary totemio 
peoples; but there is reason to think that the 
Nkimba tends to become more magical in its pur- 
view. Those who have passed through it have 
acquired a character in some degree sacred and 
mysterious ; a special tie is established between 
them ; they regard one another as brethren and 
render mutual aid. Another society called Ndembo, 
often confounded with the Nkimba, exists on the 
Congo. A Ndembo is not held periodically, but 
one is established whenever the elders of the village 
direct. It appears to have a specially sexual aim ; 
men and women are admitted, and sexual licence 
is said to be encouraged in the camp ; and to such 
a length is the comedy of death and resurreotion 
carried that, on returning after the conclusion of 
the ceremonies, those who have been subjected to 
them pretend to have lost all remembrance of their 
previous life, act in the most foolish manner, and 
are only gradually recalled to ordinary sense and 
behaviour. The object of the Ndembo appears 
moreover to be more specialized, more decidedly 
magical, than that of the Nkimba . 1 It seems 
probable that all these Becret societies have been 
developed from, or at least deeply influenced by, 
the initiatory rites of totemio tribes. 

The Herero of S.W. Africa, who have been 
massacred and almost entirely destroyed by the 
Germans, offer a peculiarly difficult problem, not 
yet entirely solved. They were divided into clans 
called eaiula (plur. omnanda ) reckoning descent 
exclusively through the mother. A tradition of 
their origin is related, deriving it from a pair who 
emerged from the trunk of an omborombonga tree 
in the far North, whose children were all daughters 
fructified by contaot in some way or other with 
various objects of the external world. These 
objects became the totems of their descendants. 
Among them may be enumerated the sun, rain, 
the tree, the marmot, the koodoo, the chameleon, 
besides others the significance of whose names is 
disputed. The members of an tanda called them- 
selves brothers-in-law (not brothers) of the totem. 
The blood-feud attached to the tanda , which more- 
over, formerly at least, was exogamio. Side by 
side with the tanda stands another organization, 
apparently of more recent origin, the oruzo (plur. 
otuzo ), The oruzo descends exclusively in the 
paternal line. It is also totemio ; and among the 
totems appear the chameleon, the Bun, the koodoo, 
rag, necklace of beads. The members of an oruzo 
are distinguished by the mode of dressing their 
hair, by their food-tabus, and by special sacrificial 
regulations. The colour and shape of the horns of 
the cattle which an oruzo possesses also differ from 
those of every other oruzo . The institution of the 
oruzo is attributed to the medicine-men ; and there 
can be little doubt that it is specially a religious 
organization for the maintenance of the sacred fire 
of the family and the worship of ancestors. All 
cattle belong to the oruzo , for the Herero are a 
pastoral people, and their wealth consisted of cattle 
until the Germans deprived them of their stock. 
The cattle never descended to or through females, 
at all events if there was a male descendant to 
inherit them. The food tabus of the Herero are 
probably not all totemio. The Herero have no 

1 & de Jong he, La SoeUUi teorbUt au Bai-Congo , Bruegels, 
1007, p. 16ff. 
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totemio badges or signs . 1 The totemism prevalent 
among them is thus widely divergent irom the 
common type. Its twofold organization is mani- 
festly the result of a conflict between matrilineal 
and patrilineal institutions. How that conflict 
originated is obscure ; but it is obviously not un- 
connected with the growth of ancestor- worship 
and the introduction of herds of cattle among a 
hunting and perhaps rudely agricultural people, 
and the consequent ohanges of mode of life and 
social arrangements. The country which they now 
inhabit is steppe, almost desert, and quite unsuit- 
able for agriculture. After the rains there is for 
a time abundant pasture, which at other seasons 
must be sought in the deep and sheltered dales 
with which the land is intersected. The change 
to a pastoral life may be surmised to have oocurred 
when or shortly before they penetrated to their 
present possessions, not probably more than five or 
Bix centuries ago. The consequent development of 
their institutions is even yet incomplete. 

At the other extremity of the area occupied by 
the B&ntu are found the Baganda, the most, highly 
civilized of the race. They woro governed by 
kings probably descended from a Ilamitic stool 
which conquered the country several centuries ago. 

1 The Baganda ore divided into a large number or totemio 
clans, the members of which observe the two fundamental 
canons of normal totemism, since they abstain both from 
Injuring their totem and from marrying a woman of the same 
clan. 1 Each dan has a principal and a secondary totem, and 
takes its name from the former. 1 Both totems are sacred to 
members of the dan, who may neither kill nor destroy them. 
Other people, however, may kill or destroy them for a reasonable 
purpose, without hurting the feelings of members of the clan.’ * 

The Baganda trace their lineage in the male 
line; but a woman’s children were taught in 
infancy to respect her totems and to avoid them. 
When they grew up, they adopted their father’s 
totems ana ceased to regard those of their mother. 
Yet they were forbidden to marry into their mothers 
clan, for these and other reasons it seems clear 
that descent had originally been reckoned in the 
maternal line, and that, as in the case of the 
Herero, though on different lines, the transition 
had been recently and incompletely effected.* 
Like the clans of certain N. American tribes, each 
clan had special names appropriated to its children ; 
hence the clan to which a man belonged was re- 
cognized by his name . 4 The king had a large 
harem. His children, however, took the totem of 
their mother; and it was naturally deemed an 
honour for a clan to give a king to the realm by 
means of the union of one of its female members 
with the king. From this honour certain clans 
were excluded for reasons which are now unknown. 
To obviate this some of the excluded clans joined 
more favoured clans, so that their daughters might 
marry the king and have children who might be 
in the succession to the throne. Another reason 
for the union of clans was to better the position of 
a despised clan. Clans so associated obtained the 
right to use the totem of the more honourable dan ; 
yet they were so little regarded as relations by the 
members of the latter that intermarriage between 
members of the two clans was not forbidden. The 
Lung-fish clan (the largest of all) also was in an 
exceptional position in that its members were not 
subject to the rule of exogamy.* The totems are 
usually some species of animal. A few species of 
trees and other vegetables are found as totems, 
besides beads and other articles of human raanu- 

I F. Meyer, Wirteehaft und Rerht for llerero, Berlin, 1005, p. 
25 ff. ; £. Dannert, Zum Rechte i1?r llerero , do. 1000, p. 11 rf. ; 
Fraser. 11. 856; [S. African] Folklore Journal, i. [Capetown, 
1870] 87 IT., II. [1880] 01 ; Report on the Native* of S. W\ Africa 
ana their Treatment by Germany , London, 1018, p. 87. 

* Fraser, ii. 472 f. 

* Hartland, Mem. Amer. Anthrop. Aetoe., iv. 18. 

4 J. Boflooe, The Baganda , London, 1011, p. 135. 

* lb. pp. 187, 187, 148, 184. 
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faoture ; and 'split-totems’ and other anomalous 
totems (as a tailless or a spotted cow, and rain- 
water from roofs) are not unknown. 1 Notwith- 
standing the existence of a system of law and 
administration of justice, the sense of clan-solid- 
arity remained strong. The blood-covenant was 
practised and was considered more binding than 
oommon oaths. 1 Murder was rare ; but cases of 
murder and manslaughter, when they occurred, 
were taken up by the clan. The clan of a murdered 
man might accept and share a fine, instead of in- 
sisting on the punishment of death ; and, on the 
other hand, the clan of the wrong-doer contributed 
to the payment. 'When a member of a clan 
wished to buy a wife, it was the duty of all the 
other members to help him to do so’$ when a 
person got into debt, or was fined, the dan com- 
bined to assist him to pay the debt or fine. 1 Thus 
the totemism of the Baganda, while preserving 
many, if not most, of the essential features 
normally present, departs widely from more typical 
totemism. The religious aspect, though not quite 
absent, has fallen into the background before poly- 
theism and the oult of the dead. The kingship 
and the organization of the kingdom have l>een 
imposed by a non-Bantu conquering people, which 
brought a military class, imperfectly assimilated 
by the bulk of the people when the English occu- 
pation took place. This people probably intro- 
duced domestic animals, some of which have 
become totems ; and its influence is perhaps also 
to be traced in the ' split- totems.’ Secondary 
totems are met with elsewhere, as we have seen. 

Totemism is decadent also among the tribes of 
the Congo. It there manifests itself chiefly in 
tabus, though totemio tabus are only a few of the 
tabus observed. Among the Bangala of the Upper 
Congo the totem-animal may not be killed or eaten. 
A woman after marriage observes her husband’s 
totem as well as her own. A child born to them 
takes the totems of both parents, until a council of 
both families determines which totem it is to take 
permanently— usually the father’s. The Bangala 
are patrilineal. 4 

(a) India . — In continental India the decadence 
of totemism has been caused chiefly by the spread 
of Hinduism, and with it the extension of the 
caste system. The origin of caste has not yet been 
entirely cleared np. Within the Hindu system it 
is largely, if not mainly, occupational. As applied 
to the Dravidian ami other raoes of the peninsula, 
it is transforming, or has transformed, independent 
tribes into castes ; and by means of legends, some 
of them doubtless consciously forged to manu- 
facture claims, these tribes have succeeded in 
gaining reluctant and often strongly contested 
admission as castes into the Hindn social hierarchy. 
The Reddi or Kftpu, tho largest uaste in the 
Madras Presidency, are probably descended from 
a Dravidian tribe which in the early centuries of 
our era was powerful in India. They are now a 
great caste ot cultivators, farmers, and squireens 
in the Telugu country and rank next to the 
Br&hmans in Hindu society there. They are 
divided into a number of sections, for whose names 
fanciful etymologies have been found, and for some 
of them legends nave been invented. One of these 
seotions, tne Panta Kftpus, are again severed into 
two endogamou8 divisions. But they are said also 
to have true totemio Bepts, of which the following 
are examples : 

(1) Marin (Pandanm fascicularis ) : tbs women of this sept 
do not like those of other coatee, odorn themselves with the 
flower-bracts ; and a man of the sept 4 has been known to refuse 
to purchase some bamboo mate, because they were tied with 
the fibre of this tree * ; (2) Ippl (Bassia lonrjifoUa ) : this tree and 
its products must not he touched by members of the sept ; (8) 

1 Roeooe, p. 188 ff. 8 Jb. p. 208. 

8 lb. pp. SO, 208, 268, IS. 4 JRAI si. [1010] 865. 


Manobam (cot) : members of tills sept avoid sleeping on oota ; 
(4) Arlgale (Paspalum scrobicukUutn): members of this sept do 
not use this grain as food ; (5) Oblntaginjalu (tamarind seeds) : 
these seeds may not be used or touched by membera of the 
sept : (6) Puooha (water-melon) : the fruit may not be eaten hr 
members of the sept. 

Moreover, the names of various exogamous Kftpu 
septs are suggestive of totemism, such as tlie Cow, 
Grain, Buffalo, Sheep, Fowl, Goat, Elephant, as 
well as various plant-names, though others, such 
as Cart, Army, Hut, Harrow, Woman’s Skirt, 
Plough, are more doubtful. 1 

This Is not an uncommon type of caste. It suggests that tho 
caste in question is a transformed tribe, and that the divisions 
of the caste originate from totemio clans, many of which retain 
their totemio names and some of their tabus, though other sub- 
divisions have forgotton them or originated In a different 
manner. The Khangftrs are a low caste of village watchmen 
and field-labourers in the Central Provinces, almost certainly 
of non-Aryan origin. They are divided into numerous exogam- 
ous septs, all of whioh an said to be totemio. 1 The members 
of the sept usually show veneration to the objoct from whioh 
the sept takes its name.* Thus the Barba eept is named from 
barnh , 4 pig,' this sept worshipping the pig; the Chiral from 
ehiriya, 4 bird, 1 this sept revering sparrows; the Ghurgotla 
from ghara , 4 horse,’ towards which the members practise certain 
observances; tho Kasgotia from kdusa, ‘bell-metal,’ which is 
tabued by the sept ; the San from san, 4 hemp,’ pieces ot whioh 
are placed by members of the sept near their family god. The 
H&num&n sept is so called from the monkey-god, and the Vippu 
sept from Viypu, the god worshipped by it.* 

In the United Provinces there are al8o many 
tribes and castes, probably of Dravidian origin, 
Among whom cotemiBm is traceable. Such are the 
Agariya of Mirzfiptir, who have seven septa, all 
exogamous and apparently of totomic origin : the 
Markflm named from tne tortoise, which the 
members will not kill or eat ; the Goirfir from a 
certain tree which they will not cut ; the Parasw&n 
from a tree ( Butea frundosa ) which they will not 
cut and whose leaves they will not use for platters ; 
the Sanwftn from hemp (san), which they will not 
sow or use; the Baragwar from a tree (Ficus 
Indica) which they will not cut or climb and 
from the leaves of whioh they will not cat; the 
BanjhakwAr, said to be named from beng, * frog,' 
which the members of the sept will not kill or eat ; 
and the Gidhlfi, the members of which will not kill 
or even throw a stone at a vulture (oirfA). The 
Agariya are patrilineal ; and they havo been deeply 
influenced in other ways by Hinduism. Indeed they 
call themselves Hindus in religion, though they 
worship none of the regular Hindu deities. There 
are, however, traces of a previous matrilineal con- 
dition. They practise tatuing, and many of the 
m&rkB inscribed on their bodies are probably 
totemio in origin, ' but the real meaning has now 
been forgotten, and they are at present little more 
than charms to resist disease and other misfortunes, 
and for the purpose of mere ornament.’ 1 The 
social and political conditions of India are such 
that almost the only possible relics of totemism 
oonsist in the names of the septs and the pro- 
hibitions of marriage within the clan and of eating, 
killing, or using the totem. Hindu influence leads 
to the ascription of descent to human beinffs rather 
than to animals or plants, concerning which tales 
are told to acconnt for the totemio name and 
observances. The organization of the tribe or 
caste by means of a council and the police regula- 
tions render unnecessary the union of members for 
mutual protection. Honoe, and owing to the uni- 
versal tendency of caste to subdivision, the sense 
of solidarity is greatly weakened and is doily 
decreasing in force. 4 

i E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 8. India, Madras, 1009, 
ill* 222 ff. 

4 R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces 
of India, London, 1916, ili. 480. 

• W. Crooks, Tribes and Castes of tho N.W. Provinces and 
Oudh, Calcutta, : 1890, i. Iff. 

4 Sss H. H. Sisley, The People of India 8, ed. W. Crooks, 
London, 1015, pp. 95-109, for a general consideration ol the 
evidence; ana, for the evidenoe itself, also his Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, 2 vols., Calcutta, 1891-92, passim; Crooks, 
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(e) Melanesia.— There are signs that totemism 
was developing in the islands of Torres Straits 
into an anthropomorphic cult. Traditions are 
found of culture-heroes associated with various 
dans. Of these Sigai and M&iau on the island of 
Yam appeared first in the likeness of a hammer- 
headed shark and a crocodile respectively. For 
each of them a shrine was erected, the essential 
feature of whioh was a turtle-shell model repre- 
senting either a hammer-headed shark or a croco- 
dile ; under each of these was a stone in which the 
spirit, the so-called augud (‘totem’), resided. 


hammer-headed shark and the latter a crocodile ; this mystery 
was too sacred to be Imparted to uolnltlates. When the heroes 
were addressed it was always by their human names, and not 
by their animal or totem names .' 1 

Each was associated in his animal form with one 
of the two phratries or groups of totem-clans. 
Warriors before going to battle prayed to them. 
Totem-dances wore celebrated and songs were sung, 
whieli were believed to have an effect upon the 
weather, by the shark-men and orooodile-men. 
dancing separately and wearing feathers coloured 
white or black according to the party to which 
they belonged. On Mabuiag ana Muralug the 
hero was Kwoiam, a warrior-hero, who himself 
was called an augud . In the Muralug group of 
islands he was regarded as the ‘big augud ’ and 
* the augud of every one in the island.’ 

Hs la said to have made and worn ' two oresoentto objects of 
turtle-shell, whioh biased with light when ho wore them at 
night-time, and he nourished them with the savour of cooked 
fish. These objects were termed augud ; . . . and they became 
the insignia of the two phratries into which the old totem-clans 
of Mabuiag were grouped.' * 

'When attacking an enemy the warriors formed into two 
columns, eaoh of which was led by a head-man who wore the 
Kwoiam emblems.'* 

Like Sigai and Maiao, he possessed a sacred shrine. 
It was situated on the island of Pulu ; there his 
crescentio emblems were kept, and thence they 
were taken with certain ceremonies to be borne 
before the appropriate phratry in war . 4 

A similar evolntion has been observed in Fiji. 

'The people of the Interior of the island [of Vitl Levu] form a 
number of Independent communities which may probably be 
regarded as tribes, and eaoh of these has a number of divisions 
and subdivisions, which in the relatively high development of 
Fijian society have departed widely from the character of the 
septs into which a totemio community is usually divided. The 
animals from which descent Is traced, and whose flesh is pro- 
hibited as food, are usually associated with the larger groups 
whioh seem to correspond to tribes, though the divisions of the 
tribe often have sacred animals or plants peculiar to themselves 
In addition to those whioh are tabu to them aa members of the 
tribe.'* 

Rivers goes on to give examples. 

The tabued animal of the people of Cawanlaa is an aquatic 
creature called the dravidraii, from which they believe them- 
selves descended ; and none of the divisions have restrictions 
peculiar to themselves. The sacred animal of the Nadrau or 
Nayuta people Is the qUiyago ; some of its divisions have re- 
strictions peculiar to themselves, the Wallevu division eating 
neither the dog nor a fish called dabea, the Kalvuoi respecting 
the snake. Other animals ware held sacred in other parts of 
the Island, the people believing in deeoent sometimes from the 
tabu animal of the tribe, sometimes from that of the smaller 
group. Marriage la regulated by kinship alone, and there is no 
ovidence et present of totemio exogamy. It (• manifest that 
this kind of totemism Is widely divergent from what is usually 
reckoned normal totemism. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
•ealng bow far Fijian civilisation has progressed. Yet it pre- 
sent! 'the three characteristic features of the institution: 
belief In descent from the totem, prohibition of the totem as an 
article of food, and the oonneotion of the totem with a definite 
unit of the social organisation.' Riven discovered evidence 

Trtbu an d Castes of N. W, Provin ess and Oudh, panrim ; and 
the other works referred to in Orooke'e notes to Kisley's ob- 
servations. Of. also Orooke'e observations In PR* ii. 148-169. 

* A. 0. Hadden, In Anthropological Mesays presented to E. B. 
Talar, Oxford, 1907, p. 18ft. 

p.184? lib. 

* Reports Camb, Anthrop . Essped, v. 878ff., 807 ff., 80; 
Fraser, II. 18-84. 

* W. H. R. Rivers, Man, will. [1908] 184. 


among these hill-tribes 'that the sacred animals had beoomt 
gods, whioh had, however, retained their animal form definitely.' 
Certain rules of conduct given to the Nadrau people by the bird 
qiliyago showed an early stage in the evolution of a god from 
the totem-animal. In the Kewa district in the low country 
things bad gone a step farther. ' Here eaoh village had a deity 
called tevoro , with a name whioh usually showad no sign of an 
animal origin, but in many oases these deities had the power of 
turning into animals, and in such case the people of the village 
in question were not allowed to eat the animal.’ Thus the 
people of Lasakau, a division of Bau, hod a tevoro who turntd 
Into a bird milled sees. 1 The bird could not be eaten, and here, 
aa In the hills, It was clear that the restriction extended to tho 
whole people and was not limited to either of the two divisions 
of which tne Lasakau people are composed.' 1 

These are not the only cases whioh ha mentions ; 
bat they are probably enough to render the evolu- 
tion plain. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that totem- 
ism may decay, especially where it oomes under 
European influence, by simple neglect. 

Thus the Winnebago, a Siouan tribe of N. Amerioa, tracing 
their deeoent from animals who were transformed into human 
beings and became ancestors of the various dans, treat the 
totem-animal In no way differently from other animals, hunting 
it and eating It if edible. Descent Is patrilineal, and a child 
used always to take a name of his father's dan ; but this Is 
falling into desuetude. The reckoning of deeoent hae become 
Irregular ; and the sacred bundle of the dan occasionally now 
passes out of clan-possession.* 

Again, the Diegueno of California were ell formerly totemio. 
Descent is paternal. Clan exogamy !e still observed by many 
of the dans, hut not by all. Some, like the Blue Wild-Cat dan, 
regard the totem-animal as brother. But many of the dan- 
names have ceased to bo totemio, and the clans have become, or 
are becoming, mere local groups. The clan-name is frequently 
taken as a personal or family surname under modern conditions.* 

Such oases may be found elsewhere than in 
America. 

5. Traces of totemism among non-totemic 
peoples.— Over a large area of the globe, embrac- 
ing Europe, the greater part of ABia, S. America, 
and Polynesia, the north of Africa, and the 
extreme north of N. Amerioa, inhabited by the 
Eskimo, totemism is now unknown. But among 
many of the peoples of these regions certain beliefs 
and practices have been reported whioh seem to 
bear traces of a former prevalence. 

(a) Polynesia. — Rivers’ discoveries, just referred 
to, in Melanesia find their analogies in Tonga and 
Tikopia. 

In the former ha learned that 4 each family had lta otua (a 
Polynesian word, usually written atua , meaning 44 god" or 
44 ancestor "], some of which were animals and some atonee, 
while a man might also be an otua. Examples of animal otua 
were the octopus, the flying lox, and the pigeon. ... An 
animal was never eaten by those whose otua it was, and I was 
told,' he says, 4 that there woe definite belief In descent from 
the animal' Similarly on the island of Tikopia he found a 
number of animals called atua. ' Some of these animal otua 
belong to the whole community and may be eaten by no one 
on the island ; others belong to one or other of the four sections 
Into whioh the people are divided.’ Thus the octopus Is the 
atua of tho Kavika ; but it Is forbidden as food not only to 
them but also to the whole people. The Taumako may not eat 
the eea-eel or a bird called rupe — prohibitions limited to this 
division of the people. The Fangalele may not catch an one 
fish. The Tafua may not eat the fresh-water eel, the flying fox, 
or the turtle, the two latter * being also prohibited as food to 
the whole community, though regarded as especially sacred to 
the Tafua.' There was also evidence that the Kavika were 
believed to be descended from the octopus, the Taumako from 
the eel, the Tafua from the flying fox ; and It wee believed that 
one man of this division became after death a fresh-water eel, 
while two men of the Fangalele became, the one an one fish, 
the other a moko bird. There are also plant and vegetable 
atua , to which corresponding restrictions attached.* 

Thus there is reason to think that totemism had 
at one time existed and had left traces attribut- 
able to no other cause. Elsewhere in Polynesia 
there are relics more or less distinct of the same 
conditions. 

( b ) Egypt . — We are naturally reminded of 
Egypt. The origin and early development of 
Egyptian religion are obscure. What we find is 
that in the earliest period known to us by the 

l Man, vlli. 184 f. ; JRAJ xxxix. [1909] m. 

* Amtr. Anthrop new ser., xli. [19101 212. 214. 

* Unit, of California Publications , xiv. [1918] 187 ff, 

4 JMdlxxxlx. 260 ff. 
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monuments each nome or district had its own 
peculiar object of adoration in some animal, which 
was regarded with indifference or, in consequence 
of loom quarrels, with hostility in the adjaoent 
nomes. Moreover (in spite of changes during the 
country's long history, in spite of the evolution 
into higher polytheism and of the synoretism which 
gradually won its way, at all events among the 
educated classes), the same attitude towards these 
animals prevailed to the end. One nome vener- 
ated the ibis, one the crocodile, one the cat, one 
the gnat, one the ram, one the ozyrhynehus fish, 
and so on. Some of these are domesticated 
animals ; in the earliest period, however, domesti- 
cated animals do not appear. The monarchy seems 
to have been introduced by a people which in- 
vaded Egypt and conquered the aborigines. The 
invaders carried the standard of a falcon, from the 
name of which (heru) that of Horus, later regarded 
as the last of the gods who reigned over Egypt, is 
derived. When the objects of adoration took 
human form, becoming anthropomorphic gods, 
these were identified with various animals, and 
are represented on the monuments with the heads 
of the appropriate animals. The animals remained 
sacred, as their numerous mummies attest ; and 
various legends were told to account for their 
relation to the respective gods. At Bubastis, 
where the cat was venerated, the goddess Bast 
had her seat; Ombos, where the crocodile was 
honoured, was the sacred town of the crocodile- 
headed god, Sebak ; the ram-headed god, KhnUm 
or Ammon-RA, was worshipped at Thebes, and 
there precisely was the place where the sheep was 
revered. As a result of the unification or the 
oountry under the kings, syncretism in theology 
spread, and the various gods tended to be identi- 
fied with one another and with the animals 
honoured in the different towns. At length the 
myth and worship of the culture-hero, Osins, pre- 
vailed throughout the land; and his myth in- 
cluded a story of how the various gods fled, 
'disguised in brutish forms,' from the rage of his 
enemy Typhon. In short, all sorts of devices are 
adopted to acoount for the local gods and animals 
venerated in the different cities and districts and 
to unify the religion. These devioes were probably 
known to, or at least accepted by, the educated 
classes only. All the other classes remained attached 
to their local deities. 1 The evidence points to the 
prevalence at one time in the valley or the Nile of 
a form of toteraism, which possibly included various 
trees and other vegetables (for these, though less 
prominent than animals, are not unknown in 
Egyptian religion), and which by a series of steps 
was slowly merged and elevated into a polytheistic 
worship tending ever in the minds of tne educated 
more and more to monotheism.* 

Of the original social organization, however, we 
know little beyond the fact that it was matrilineal. 
The woman was mistress of the house; the 
husband on marriage was received as a guest or 
went to reside with her. Those men who could 
afford it kept harems, the members of which were 
under the governance of the chief wife. It is a 
probable conjecture from the available informa- 
tion that society was constituted of clans, in later 
ages directly or indirectly giving birth to trading 
and other gilds. The custom of the huabanu 
going to reside with his wife secured the local con- 
centration of the clan and facilitated the conver- 
sion of the clan-settlement into the nome and the 
dominance of a single animal-totem in each nome. 

1 A. Lang, Myth. Ritual and Religion, ti. oh. xv. ; E. Neville, 
RBRWL I mn 867 If. ; RBR It. (1005] 288; A. Wiedemann, 
Religion qfthe Aneient Egyptians, Eng. tr., London, 1897, oha 
viL-viil. 

* A. H. Sayoe. The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, 
Edinburgh, 1902, p. lift. 


All this was doubtless the result of the agricultural 
occupations of the people. What were the rela- 
tions of the members of the clan to one another or 
to the totem we are not informed. 

(c) Greece.— Scientific controversy has raged over 
the question whether remains of totemism are dis- 
coverable in ancient Greece. Salomon Reinach, 
Toutain, and Van Gennep have been the protagon- 
ists. Andrew Lang pointed out the various 
remains of animal-worship among the Greek 
peoples — in Thessaly the Myrmidons claiming 
descent from the ant and revering ants ; in the 
Troad and the islands the mice sacred to Apollo 
Smintheus and a tribe referred to by an oracle as 
mice; the adoration of the wolf at Delphi and 
Athens and of the sheep on Samos ; the descent of 
Tennes, the hero of Tenedos, from a swan ; the 
invocation of Hecate as a dog and the sacrifice to 
her of a dog ; 1 the Artemis of Arcadia, identified 
with Callisto, a nymph who is fabled to have been 
metamorphosed into a she-bear, from which the 
Arcadians olaimed descent ; the similar tale of the 
Brauronian Artemis in Attica, served by girls 
called bears, dancing with the gait of bears and 
probably in archaic times wearing bear-skins ; and 
a hundred other such myths, rituals, and meta- 
morphoses.* Nor has he been alone in discerning 
that such cases pointed to a primitive totemism, 
outgrown and misconstrued before the dawn of 
authentic history. The social organization of 
Athens has also been examined. The yfrot and 
0/xxrpla have been pronounced parallel in all 
essentials with the organization of the Australian 
totemic clan and phratry.* There are good reasons 
for suspecting that originally matrilineal descent 
was the rule, of which vestiges subsisted down to 
historical times. 4 Though this view has been 
challenged,* and it is undoubted that agnatic 
descent prevailed in historical times, the suspicion 
is not without solid foundation. Probably the 

S re-historic population of the period called the 
lycenaean age was matrilineal and was conquered 
by a patrilineal military people from the north, 
who formed the dominant classes in the Homeric 
age, and under whom Greek society was trans- 
formed and reorganized. On the whole we are 
justified in accepting with L. R. Farnell the 
theory that various remarkable cults— the Arcadian 
worship of Zeus Lyceeus and of Artemis Calliste, 
the Attic worship of Zeus Polieus, and perhaps 
some others— can be explained only by a survival 
of what is in effect totemism.* But, if so, then 
other cults and myths of which the connecting 
links have been lost may with the more likelihood 
be assigned to the same origin. 

(d) Ireland.— Over the rest of Europe the traces 
of totemism are still more uncertain. They will 
be found, as in Greece, if at all, on the side of 
belief and practice which may be called quasi- 
religious rather than in social observances suoh 
as marriage restrictions ; for under the dominance 
of Christianity and the social ideas, Hebrew and 
Roman, carried with it society has been shaped 
for two millenniums. In Connemara and the 
islands off the west coast of Ireland persons bear- 
ing the name of Conneely, who are descended from 
the clan C 

chum 'that they have seal's blood in them, 
that is why they are such good swimmers.' 

A story Is told of some members of the dsn who eft e distent 
period were* ohanged into seels. Sinoe then, it is said, no 
Donneely cen kill e seel without efterwerd s hevlng bed luck. 

Myth, Ritual and Religion, I. 277. • lb. II. 21L 

• A. W.Howitt end L. Aon, JAIilr. [1885] 14211. ^ 

4 Hertlend, Primitive Paternity, London, 1900. L 265, II. lR. 

* L. R. Farnell, ARW vll. (1 004] 70; H. J. Bose, PL nil. 
[10111 277 ff. 

* COS, Oxford. 1896-1901, L 41, 68, 01. li. 484, 441 (of. iv. lift, 
v. 10ft ; end J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, passim, 
eep. ch. v.). 
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flails are said to bo regarded with profound veneration. They 
are celled Oonneelye, and ere said to be the souls of departed 
friends. We are told that ‘In some plaoes the story has its 
believers who would no more kill a seal, or eat of a slaughtered 
one, than they would of a human Oonnoely.’ 1 

Both in Ireland and in the Scottish isles are 
stories and customs which point to an extinct 
totemism as the best explanation ; and the same 
explanation has been offered, with more or less 
probability, of various beliefs and practices in 
Wales ana England as well as in other European 
ooun tries. 1 

(«) W . China.— In W. China among the Lolos, 
an aboriginal mountain people of Szechwan, there 
is something more than traces of totemism. 

Their ‘ surnames always signify the name of a tree or animal or 
both tree and animal,* and * these are considered as the ancestor* 
of the family bearing the name. This name la often archaic. 
Thus the surname Bu-luh-beh Is explained as follows }— Bu*luh 
Is said to be an ancient name for the citron, which Is now 
known as sa-lu, The common way of asking a person what 
hie surname is, la to inquire “ What is it you don’t touch ? ” and 
a person of the surname just mentioned would reply " We do not 
touch the ta-lu or citron. 1 * People oannot eat or touoh In any 
way the plant or animator both, which enters Into thetr surname. 
The plant or animal is not, however, worshipped In any way. 

People of the same surname may marry it there is no obvious 
relationship. There are, however, groups of two or three 
surnames amongst whom Intermarriage la forbidden ; and no 
explanation of this is given. There ore also groups of two or 
three surnames who are called comrades, and intermarriage 
amongst them is favoured.' * 

The Chinese themselves are on a higher plane 
of civilization, and totemism is unknown. But 
from sundry prohibitions its existence has been 
suspected. Among some other peoples of S.W. 
Asia and various islands of the Indian Archipelago 
totemism has been either found or suspected. In 
Madagascar and in the Polynesian islands a number 
of superstitions have been ascribed with more or 
less probability to an original totemism no longer 
forming part of the social organization. 

(/) American.— In Central and S. America also 
customs and beliefs have been interpreted as traces 
of totemism. Thus in Peru, where the various 
clans were localized, each clan worshipped its 
ancestor, and the tendency seems to have been for 
such objects of worship to assume the form of an 
animal, vegetable, or Borne other natural pheno- 
menon. Each clan, moreover, had a distinctive 
dress. But our information is too imperfect to 
permit of a definite opinion on the subject. 4 The 
Bororo of Brazil claim to be araras (a bird with a 
red plumage) and believe a neighbouring tribe, the 
Trumai, to be water-animals, while a certain 
uanniluil tribe is descended from the jaguar. 1 In 
N. America it was usual for a young man at 
adolescence, or a man who wished to acquire 
speoial powers, to go out into the woods and fast 
for days in order to acquire a guardian spirit, 
which usually took the form of an animal. It 
was revealed to him in a vision in which his 
austerities culminated; and when it took the 
form of some animal, a portion or symbol of that 
animal became his fetish or medicine. Thereafter 
he obeyed the restrictions and prohibitions believed 
to have been communicated to him by the vision. 
There was a tendency among some trifcss, particu- 
larly in the north-west, for the guardian spirit 
( Mia or manitu) to be inherited by his descend- 
ants. And some writers have seen in this the 
origin of totemism. 1 A variety of the practice in 
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Central and S. America is known under the name 
of nagualism (Quiche naval , * the knowing one * 
or * sorcerer *), in which some natural object, 
commonly an animal, is believed to have a parallel 
relation with a human being, so that for weal or 
woe their fates are mutually dependent. The 
nagual is sometimes chosen by divination for an 
infant at birth, but more often obtained, like a 
manitu , by fasting and prayer. 1 It seems that 
the nagual is a purely personal acquisition and is 
not inherited like the sulia. It should, however, 
be pointed out that neither the belief of the Bororo 
nor the manitu or nagual of other tribes has the 
marks of true totemism. It has no relation to a 
dan, nor is it in any way related to the social 
organization : where the manitu descends, it is 
only to the children or remoter issue of the original 
possessor, and in such case the descent has only 
taken place under the influence of patrilineal 
kinship. 

(a) Australia .— In Australia among the Kurnai 
ana some other tribes of the south east the two 
sexes have animals respectively regarded as their 
protectors, with whom the life of individual 
members of the sex is supposed to be bound up. 
Fights between the sexes on behalf of their sex- 
totems often occurred, as a means, or a preliminary, 
to marriages. * Here again, and for the same reason 
as in nagualism and the other American beliefs 
just referred to, the sex- totems are, whatever their 
origin, entirely unconnected with true totemism. 

0. Origin.— The origin of totemism has been the 
subject of much discussion and speculation among 
anthropologists. It is only necessary here to refer 
to a few of the hypotheses offered. That which is 
identified with tne name of Hill-Tout has already 
been incidentally dealt with. Though accepted 
by some American anthropologists, it has not 
generally found favour on either side of the 
Atlantic. Frazer, having previously adopted the 
theory that the totemic clan was in its primitive 
form and purpose a society for the multiplication 
by magical ceremonies of the totem-animal or 
vegetable, and so for ensuring a continuance of 
provision for the food and prosperity of the com- 
munity, so far as the totem-animals and vegetables 
were edible or otherwise available for use, 9 has 
relinquished that hypothesis. Instead, in his 
latest conjecture he is now inclined to the opinion, 
suggested by observation on the part of Spencer 
and Gillen of the peoples of Central Australia, and 


on the part of Rivers of the Melanesians { that 
totemism originated in a primitive explanation of 
conception and childbirth. The latter people hold 
that their mothers were impregnated by the 
entrance into their wombs of spirit-animals or 
spirit-fruits, and that they themselves are sever- 
ally nothing but the particular animal or fruit 
which effected a lodgment in the mother and in 
due time was bom into the world as a human being. 
Hence they partake of the character of the animal 
or frnit in question and refuse to eat all such animals 
and fruits. The supposition is that these beliefs 
become in particular cases hereditary and result 
in the evolution of clans derived respectively from 
ancestors who originated from the animals or fruits. 4 
Such a theory, however, encounters the same diffi- 
culties as the theory which ascribes the origin of 
totemism to the manitu become hereditary. 

Earlier than either of these theories Fraser had suggested 
* that the key to totemism might be f ound In the theory of the 
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external aoul, that la, In the belief that Uring people may 
deposit their souls for safe keeping outside of themselves in 
sons secure place, where the preoious deposit will be lees 
exposed to the risks and vicissitudes of fife than while it 
remained in the body of its owner/ i This hypothesis, though 
founded on a widely spread practice and belief, has not, he 
frankly admit*, been oonflrmod by further research, inas- 
much as 1 the evidence which connects this theory of external 
human eoule in animal bodies with totemlsm appears to be 
insufficient to Justify us in regarding it as the source of the 
whole Institution.'* 

Andrew Lang, towards the dose of his life, was 
led to emphasize the social aspect of totemism. 
He advocated a theory similar to that first pro- 
pounded by Herbert Spencer, and adopted by the 
German scholar, J. Pikler^ that the origin is to be 
sought in names. According to this theory, bands 
of men, having been given names from outside, 
either by way of distinction or as nicknames, 
accepted these names and came to fancy that they 
themselves were in a mystical connexion with 
them, or rather with the things signified by the 
names, and then the course of social organization, 
from one cause or another, led first to the prefer- 
ence for wives of another band having a different 
name, and subsequently to a positive prohibition 
to marry a woman of the same band and necessarily 
having the same name— in other words, to dan- 
exogamy. 4 The influence of names, and the invet- 
erate tendency to regard a name as a real objective 
existence belonging to and having a mystical con- 
nexion with the person or thing signified by it, are 
practically universal in the lower culture. But 
why these names were appropriated and accepted 
by the various bands is left unexplained. Long 
apparently agrees with Frazer that the institution 
or exogamy Is distinct from totemism, and that 
totemism as a matter of fact preceded exogamy.* 
It certainly is a usual, but not quite invariable, 
accompaniment of it. Lang indeed offers explana- 
tions of the origin of exogamy, but it cannot be 
said that his speculations are more satisfactory 
than those of previous inquirers. 

A. C. Haddon some time ago hazarded a sugges- 
tion of the 'possible origin of one aspect of totemism. ' 
It is that there were numerous small human groups 
in favourable areas, each occupying a restricted 
range in which a certain animal or plant or group 
of animals or plants might be specially abundant, 
and that they consequently utilized these as a 
food-supply and for other purposes, the superfluity 
of which could be bartered for the superfluities of 
other groups. 

Thus 1 the group that lived mainly on crabs and occasionally 
traded in crabs might well be ipoken of aa “ the orab-men " by 
all the groups with whom they came in direct or indireot con- 
tact The aame would hold good for the group that dealt In 
(dams or in turtle, and reciprocally there might be aago-men, 
bamboo-men, and eo forth. It ia obvious that the men who 
penietontly collected or hunted a particular group of animals 
would understand the habite of those animals better than othar 
people, and a personal regard for those animals would naturally 
arise. Thus from the very beginning there would be a distinct 
relationship between a group o! individuals and a group of 
animals or plants, a relationship that primitively was based, 
not on even the most elementary of peyohio concepts, bnt on 
the most deeply seated and urgent of human claims, hunger/ 

Here Haddon agrees with Lang that the name 
of the group was probably imposed from without 
and adopted by the group thus named. Once 
accepted, the name and the regard for the animal, 
or whatever was the object signified by the name, 
would result in a mystical connexion being held to 
exist between the object and the human group, 
whieh might issue in the object being tabaed 
instead of used as originally, and, on the other 
hand, in magic being worked to secure a continuous 
supply of the object. As part of the tabu, or 
incident to it, exogamy, originating in a prefer - 
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enoe for women of oontiguoua groups, might be 
developed. 1 

E. Durkheim. envisaging chiefly the Australian 
evidence, considers totemism as a religious institu- 
tion. According to him, it is the religion of a sort 
of anonymous and impersonal force manifested in 
various animals^ men, and emblems, none of which 
possesses it entire, but all of which participate in 
it. It is the god adored in all totemio cults $ but 
it is an impersonal god without name or history, 
immanent m the world, diffhsed in an innumerable 
multitude of things. It is, in short, mana (q.v.) or 
orenda. It is not, however, represented under its 
abstract form, but is conceived as a species of 
animal or vegetable— in a word, under a sensible 
form— eaeh group of men taking for ensign the 
animal or vegetable diffused most plentifully in the 
neighbourhood of the place where the group was 
accustomed to assemble. The totem is really only 
the material form under which this immaterial 
substance, this energy diffused through all sorts of 
heterogeneous beings (which is the sole object of 
the cult), is represented to the imagination. It is 
the symbol not only of the impersonal totemio 
principle or god, but also of the definite society, 
the clan, of which it is the totem. It is tne 
standard, the emblem, by which each clan distin- 
guishes itself from the others, the visible sign of 
its personality, the mark borne by every one that 
makes part of the clan, whether men, beasts, or 
anything else. All are sacred in varying degrees ; 
but most sacred of all— more even than the totem- 
animal or other object itself— is the artificial 
standard or emblem of the clan. Since all who 
communicate in the same totemio principle are 
sacred, the totem is the source of the moral life of 
the clan, and all are morally bound to one another, 
with definite duties towards one another of help, 
vendetta, and so forth. The totem is thus not only 
a material but a moral force, which may easily 
transform itself into a divinity properly so called. 
Totemism therefore is bound up witn the organiza- 
tion of society. It is practioally assumed as the 
earliest form of religion and of society everywhere.* 
In the striking work of which the main thesis is 
here imperfectly summarized Durkheim elaborates 
this thesis with infinite pains and abundance of 
illustrations. But everything rests on the assump- 
tion of primitive universality, which no attempt is 
made to prove. Large spaces of the world, how- 
ever, remain in whieh totemism has never yet been 
found. More or less probable traces of it may, 
indeed, be discerned in these areas : or they may 
hereafter be discovered. Meanwhile Durkneinrs 
theory remains a brilliant conjecture, and nothing 
more. 

In its insistence on an attitude towards nature 
and on a psychology different from that of civilized 
mankind it avoids the rock on which most of the 
hypotheses heretofore considered have split. This 
was also emphatically laid down, as the condition 
of suooess in solving the question of the origin of 
totemism, by E. Reuterskitfld. a Swedish scholar, 
in an article whioh appeared almost contemporane- 
ously with Durkheinrs work. This artiole is an 
extension of part of a previous essay by the same 
author published in 1908. He urges that totemism 
is connected with an impersonal conception of life. 
A group of men are allied with a group of animals. 
There is nothing personal, nothing individual, in 
their union. It is an association peculiar to the 
primitive mode of thought, whioh does not compare 
one thing with another : if it finds likeness between 
them, it identifies them. For- primitive man the 
individual is nothing ; the group or the speoies is 
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everything. Man did not picture himself as lord 
of creation. He did not sever himself in thought 
from other living creatures ; he was only a part of 
a great community. He felt himself closely united 
with a kind of animal living in his neighbourhood 
and coming in touch with him. It was no accident 
that he associated himself with one or other species. 
Totemism has its various sides— religious, magical, 
and social. These were in the origin undistin- 
guished from one another. The distinction be- 
tween them eame later, with the development of 
individualism and analysis . 1 

In this way Reuterskibld would explain the 
origin of totemism. Without saying that he has 
completely solved the question, the opinion may 
be expressed that ho has realized the conditions of 
primitive life and thought sufficiently to define at 
all events some of the conditions to be fulfilled and 
so lead to a solution. In endeavouring to explain 
the attitude towards nature of the tribes of Central 
Brazil Von den Steinen not only says that they 
draw no strict line of demarcation between man 
and brute ; he uses the emphatic expression that, 
to understand it, 1 we must think the boundary 
completely away.* There is thus no impediment 
to their assimilating themselves to one or another 
animal. Indeed, the Bororo declare, as we have 
seen, that they are red araras, not that they will 
become araras after death, nor that they were araras 
in a previous existence, but that they are araras 
here and now. From this attitude of mind we can 
see how it follows that in their stories human modes 
of life and thought are attributed to the lower 
animals, and indeed, as frequently in savage tales, 
it is often impossible to say whether the actors are 
human or brute; it follows also that marriages 
between the former and the latter are in the tales 
contemplated without aversion or are even regarded 
as natural, and that interchanges of shape are 
quite ordinary incidents. It is no question of 
naming. Totemism is founded on something 
deeper than that. It assumes a community of 
nature between men and other creatures ; ana the 
existence of the individual is ignored, except as a 
small and subordinate part of a group, thought of 
os a whole. It was part of the organization of 
society which is bound up with the general concept 
of the world indicated above— a concept by no 
means confined to totemie peoples, but not always 
issuing in the same type of organization. How or 
why particular totems were chosen is a difficult 
question, but, however interesting, relatively 
unimportant. 

In strict acceptation of the term totemism is not 
a religion. The respect of the clan for its totem 
arises out of the attitude of mind just explained. 
The relation of the clan to its totem assumes a 
mystical aapect and generates an intense feeling of 
kinship. This frequently is expressed in the belief 
that they are descended from the to tern -species. 
As civilization evolves, this belief becomes modified 
into the shape of a story of the adventure of a 
human ancestor with the totem-species. Although 
regarded with reverence and looked to for help, 
the totem is never, where totemism is not deoadent, 
prayed to as a god or a person with powers which 
we call supernatural. In fact, in that stage of 
culture totemism usually co-exists with the cult of 
the dead and often with the worship of other spirits 
and gods accurately so called. 

Its connexion with the social organization, on 
the other hand, is very intimate. Probably begin- 
ning in a more or less inchoate recognition of kin- 
ship, it develops the elan-feeling and the dan- 
organization and by means of dan-exogamy binds 
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the whole tribe together. Whether exogamy 
actually precedes totemism in point of time or not, 
there oan be no doubt that the interaction of the 
two strengthens and develops it, until exogamy is 
seen as an essential element of totemism in its full 
force. When, in the course of evolving civilization, 
totemism begins to decay, exogamy may and often 
does continue to exist independently. And the 
cases are numerous where the clan-system and 
exogamy have arisen and existed for long periods 
without any other element of totemism, so far as 
we know. So various are the forms of totemism 
that it has been maintained with plausibility that 
they are due to a fortuitous concurrence of causes 
which has united elements originally diverse but 
tending to converge into a system on the whole 
marvellously similar whorever it obtains, inst as 
the disintegration, and in many oases the dissolu- 
tion, of the system have historically been due to a 
concurrence or a sequence of causes of the opposite 
kind. 

Litxbatuub.— T he most comprehensive account of totenilem 
la J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy , 4 vole., tandon, 1910. 
It is indispensable to every student of the subject, and It 
includes a reprint of his early work/ Totemism, Edinburgh, 1887, 
and of his subsequent artt. in The Fortnightly Review, new ser., 
lxv. [1899] 647 ff. , 8S8 ff. , and lxxviil. [1906] 162 ff., 462 ff. Other 
Important works ore Andrew Long-, Social Origins , London, 
1903. The Secret of the Totem , do. 1906, and his earlier work, 
Myth. Ritual ana Religion , 2 vols., do. 1887 ; W. Robertson 
Smith, The Religion of the Semite**, Edinburgh, 1894 ; P. B. 
Jevons, An Introd, to the Hist, of Religion , London, 1890; 
four artt. by L. Marillier, on * La Flaoe du totOmlsme done 
Involution religieuse,' in RIIR xxxvi. [1897] and xxxvil. [1898] ; 
Salomon Relnach, CuUes, My the* el Religion*, vols. 1. and if., 
Paris, 1906-08, Eng. tr., London, 1912, Orpheus, Paris, 1909 ; J. 
Toutaln, 'L'llist. des religions et le totomisme,' in MIR Ivil. 
[1908], and A. von Gennep a reply in RH It lviil. [1908] ; A. A. 
Goldenweiser, ‘Totemism, an Analytical Study,' in J A b'L xxlll. 
[1011], with replies by R. H. Lowieln American Anthropologist, 
new ser., xlll. [1911], by A. Lang, ib. xiv. [1012], by W. D. 
Wallis, ib. xv. [19181. and the consequent discussions, including 
an art. by A. A. Goldenweiser, In ib. xx. [1018]. Articles 
bearing on totomlem will be found in various volumes of ASoe, 
1897-1907. Works in Oerinan are numerous, but of less import- 
ance. The remaining literature in English will be found tn the 
usual anthropological periodicals and other workB published in 
England and America, many of which have boon referred to in 
the text Other Important works have been indicated In the 
course of the artlole. E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 

TRACTARIANISM. — See Oxford Move- 
ment. 

TRADE.— See Commerce. 

TRADE UNIONS. — A trade union has been 
defined as 4 a continuous association of wage- 
earners for the purpose of maintaining or improv- 
ing the conditions of their employment .* 1 This 
definition would not be regarded as an adequato 
account of the objects of a trade union by many 
labour leaders of the present time, but ib may 
stand witli the proviso that there are largo ques- 
tions of politics and industrial reconstruction which 
under modern conditions have a direct or indirect 
bearing upon the ‘improvement of conditions.* 
The underlying basis of the movement is the power 
of combination, and the progressive realization of 
this power by the masses of the workers in various 
countries has gone far to revolutionize the face of 
civilization. Labour is no longer a suppliant plead- 
ing for justice, but a strong man armed, presenting 
demands which he lias the power to enforce. How 
will that power be used ? The time seems appro- 
priate for a consideration of the ethical aspects of 
the trade union movement. 

I. Historical. — Trade unionism, like parliament- 
ary government, is the child of the passionate in- 
stinct of the British people for civic freedom. It 
has been transplanted to the colonies, adopted by the 
working people of every nation in Europe, carried 

i Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Jlistory of Trade Unionism, 
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across the Atlantic to America. It pervades the 
whole world of intelligent white labour, but 
England was its cradle. 

Attempts have been made to trace its descent 
from the craft gilds (q.v.) of the Middle Ages, but 
those institutions are to be regarded us associations 
of masters rather than of men, and there is little 
or no evidence of the existence of permanent 
associations of wage-earners before the 18th cen- 
tury. It was then that the differentiation between 
employer and employed became more and more 
marked until a great gulf was finally set between 
them by the transformation of industry effected 
by the introduction of machinery and the institu- 
tion of the modern factory system of production on 
a large scale. The trade union movement was a 
direct response to the change of conditions. 

In the early port of the 18th cent, continuous 
associations of wage-earners generally took the 
form of friendly societies, with sick and funeral 
funds attached ; but, as the century wore on, and 
the effects of the industrial revolution, in divorcing 
the worker from the instruments of production and 
degrading his position, became more apparent, they 
inevitably assumed a different character. The 
meetings of the clubs afforded opportunities for 
talk about questions of wages ana conditions of 
labour, and we find Adam Smith writing : 

1 People of the same trade seldom meet together, even for 
merriment and discussion, but the conversation ends In a con- 
spiracy against the public, or in some contrivance to raise 
prioes. * 1 

This was what the early trade unions appeared to 
be to the governing classes of those days—* a con- 
spiracy against the public '-—and they were only 
taking the same view as had been taken by the 
governing classes long before. Combinations of 
workmen were held to constitute a danger to the 
State, and from early times a series of statutes 
had been directed against them. The earliest of 
these appears to have been the Btatute 33 Edw. I. 
e. 1 (1305). 

It stamped as conspirators 1 all who do oonfeder or bind them- 
selves by oath, covenant or other alliance, as relates or extends 
to combinations or conspiracies of workmen or other pereone to 
obtain an advance of, or fix the rate of, wages, or to lessen or 
alter the hours or duration of the time of working, or to decrease 
the quantity of work, or to regulate or control the mode of 
carrying on any manufacture, trade, or business, or the 
management thereof.' 

From this it may be seen that labour questions, 
including the limitation of output, were much the 
same in the first part of the 14th cent, as they are 
to-day. The statute goes on to declare 1 combina- 
tions or conspiracies of masters, manufacturers, or 
other persons' to be equally illegal ; they too were 
regarded as constituting a danger to the State ; 
and the principle that all combinations, whether 
of masters or of men, should be suppressed in the 
interest of the public may be said to underlie most 
of our earlier industrial legislation. But, as time 
went on, the tendency was for the laws against 
labour to be rigidly enforced, while those in its 
favour were very laxly administered or allowed to 
fall into oblivion. 

The Act of Edward I. was followed by a series 
of others of the same nature. In the 18th cent, 
they became more and more frequent with the 
rise of the new associations. At least fifteen were 
enacted in the reign of George hi. before the year 
1800. That year marks an epoch. The whole of 
the existing Combination Acts were consolidated 
in a new law which made all associations of work- 
men (and of employers) illegal, and membership of 
such an association a criminal offence (39 ana 40 
Geo. HI. c 106). 

The position of the workers now was that, while 
no attempt was made to extend already existing 
State regulations as to wages, honrs, and condi- 
i Wealth qf Nations, bk. I oh. 10. 


tions of employment so as to apply them to the 
altered circumstances of the times— and many of 
them had become practically inoperative— they 
were debarred by statute from what seemed the 
only chance of escape, association for mutual pro- 
tection. But, in spite of this, associations were 
formed, some of which, as the direct result of this 
repressive legislation, took the form of secret 
societies with strange oaths and revolutionary rites, 
and the next twenty-five years were full of trouble 
and discontent Eventually by the Acts 6 Geo. IV. 
c. 95 (1824) and 6 Geo. IV. o. 129 (1825) the Com- 
bination Laws were repealed and association for 
the purpose of regulating wages or hours of labour 
was expressly legalized. 

The position of the trade unions was now seonra. 
Some forty-five were discovered in 1824 to have 
managed to maintain a precarious existence in 
spite of the Combination Laws, but, when the laws 
were repealed, trade anions sprang into life all 
over the country. The next few years were a 
period of great industrial activity, and the work 
of organisation was taken in hand in earnest. It 
was also a time of great political activity, and 
soon after the passing of the Reform Act of 1832 
we find that the unions hod already accumulated 
members and funds sufficient to make them a dis- 
tinct power in politics. They threw themselves 
heartily into the movement initiated by Robert 
Owen— the membership of his 1 Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union' in 1834 has been 
estimated at half a million— but on the whole 
stood aloof from the Chartist movement which 
played such an important part in the history of the 
working classes between 1837 and 1848. Between 
1850 and 1860 trade unionism made rapid strides 
on the old lines, and then there was a marked 
increase of political interest with the Reform Bill 
of 1867 as its centre. 

The Trade Union Act of 1871 marked another 
stage. Though the repeal of the Combination 
Laws bad left the workers free to combine, all 
combinations ( in restraint of trade' were still 
illegal. The funds of any such society therefore 
did not enjoy the protection of the law, but were 
at the mercy of any official who hod access to 
them. As a matter of fact the trust had been very 
seldom abused, but the position was unsatisfactory, 
and the Act remedied it, and also strengthened 
the position of the unions in other respects. In 
1875 a further Act reeognizod employers and work- 
men (they were no longer called master and servant) 
as equal parties to a civil contract, and ‘ peaceful 
picketing' during a strike was expressly permitted. 
Thus 1 collective bargaining, with all its necessary 
accompaniments, was after fifty years of legislative 
struggle finally recognized by the law of the land.' 1 

Ten years later the movement entered upon a 
new phase. The leading spirits were no longer 
content to proceed steadily upon the old lines, and 
John Burns and Tom Mann became the apostles of 
a more militant and aggressive creed. A ‘new 
unionism ' eame into existence which was inspired 
by the doctrines of socialism (q.v.). Its spirit was 
manifested in the labour unrest of 1889-90. This 
has been in its turn outpaced by the still newer 
unionism of the 20th cent., which is syndicalist 
instead of socialist and regards the general strike 
as its weapon. But, at all events up to the out- 
break of tne war in 1914, the great bulk of trade 
unionists seem to have been content, as Joseph 
Clayton has said, 

1 to proceed steadily on the old lines-distrueting revolution- 
ary sentiments, favouring the return to Parliament of their 
officers, of whose abilities and honesty they ore weU aware, 
beUeving that by collective bargaining they can achieve a 
more comfortable life for themselves ana their families and that 

i Webb, History qf Trade Unionism, p. 276. 
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kgMation of a social oharaotor la also noodod to improve 
their position.’ * 

Beyond the outbreak of the war we do not propose 

Tfc total number of trade unions in existence at 
the end of 1913 is given in the Labour Year Book 
as 1136 with a membership of just under four 
millions— more than double what they had been 
ten years before. 

a. Moral and economic justification of trade 
unionism.— No one would be likely to deny that 
trade unions are a necessary feature of modern 
industrial life, and most people would admit that 
they are on the whole a salutary feature. Our 
forefathers may have been sincere in their belief 
that the State could not afford to allow such 
associations to exist, that they constituted a real 
danger to the public ; but in those days there was 
little knowledge of the conditions under which the 
4 lower classes r lived and little sympathy with the 
workers themselves. Moreover, the existing order 
was taken for granted. It was recognized that 
there were evils whioh called for alleviation, but 
the ideas of the most sympathetic did not get 
farther than palliation ; prevention was beyond 
their scope. Such attempts as were made in early 
times to regulate industry by legal enactments 
were crude ; and, when the great crisis of the 18th 
cent, arrived and there was the most urgent need 
of strong and intelligent control, there was no one 
who saw the meaning and implications of the 
ohange. The industrial revolution went its way 
unfettered; the old industrial order was swept 
away and chaos supervened; whole classes of 
workers became involved in a condition of unpar- 
alleled servitude, poverty, and degradation. But 
the governing classes failed to realize that, if there 
was a possible element of danger in the existence 
of combinations of workers, the existence of such 
a state of things was a far greater danger and in 
addition an intolerable disgrace to any civilized 
country. From the fetters riveted upon us in 
those evil days we as a nation have Seen for a 
century endeavouring with infinite struggles and 
effort to set ourselves free. The conscience of the 
public was at last aroused, but long before it was 
aroused the workers had learnt to help themselves ; 
the State at last awoke to Borne sort of a sense of 
its responsibilities, but the driving power which 
lay behind the various enactments was the power 
of the associations of workers. This is the first 
and broadest ground of justification of unionism. 
It has laid the foundations of a new industrial 
order, and those foundations were laid in the 
power of two far-reaching ideas— the realization 
of the power of combination and the conception of 
the organization of labour. 

Another debt which the country owes to trade 
unionism is the emancipation of large sections of 
its population from the cold and Beltish individual- 
ism of past days. It is a debt whioh is not 
generally realized and seldom acknowledged ; but 
no one who knows anything of the actual working 
of trade unions, or is brought much into contact 
with their members, can fau to see how strong the 
bonds of fellowship are, how dearly the members 
realize their dependence upon one another, how 
ready they are to bear one another’s burdens if 
oooasion arises. Trade unionism is full of para- 
doxes, and none of them is more striking than 
that action which appears to be hard and selfish is 
found sometimes upon investigation to be based 
upon the most unselfish motives, or that practices 
which intelligent workers themselves admit to be 
unjustifiable in theory are invested with a strong 
moral sanction as the only means for the protection 
of the weak. 

1 Trade Union*, London, 1018, p. 87. 


On these two broad general grounds— that it 
has pointed the way to the establishment of a new 
industrial order, and that it has recalled us to a 
sense of a forgotten side of our social order— it 
may be said that the trade union movement has 
abundantly justified itself. We shall now proceed 
to consider some of the special manifestations of 
its activity which have been at different times the 
subject of criticism. 

(a) Strikes . — The strike [q.v.) has always been 
the trade unionist’s most effective weapon. He 
can do much to protect himself by the method of 
mutual insurance or collective bargaining, but the 
strike gives him the power of bringing pressure to 
bear if he desires to enforce an agreement or to 
secure an improvement in wages or conditions of 
labour. The question whether it is a fair weapon 
is therefore fundamental. At present the right to 
strike has been practically acknowledged by the 
law, but the concession has only been gradual. 
At first all strikes were regarded as conspiracies 
and illegal ; then there came a stage at which the 
right to strike was tacitly acknowledged, but the 
courts condemned them on the ground of assumed 
'malicious intent’; next attempts were made to 
discriminate between different kinds of motive; 
and now the tendency seems to be to uphold the 
right to strike as such. 

The relation between employer and employed 
has been regarded in law since 1876 as a civil 
contract between two theoretically free and equal 
individuals. It is in some cases a contract of very 
short duration, but it does not differ in nature 
from longer contracts. A weekly- wage-earner is 
in this respect in the same position as a highly 
placed salaried official. He therefore has the 
right to terminate his contract when he pleases, 
so long as he does not contravene its terms. But 
the essence of a strike is that it is the simultaneous 
termination of many contracts, and it derives its 
power from the fact that it is inconvenient or 
even harmful to the employer, and generally 
meant to be so. Now no one would deny that 
any worker where wages are inadequate or con- 
ditions intolerable has the right to say to an 
employer, * I will not work for you for such wages 
or under such conditions. 1 Nor will it be denied 
that many of the workers have a right to say this 
simultaneously as a joint protest. Finally, it is 
hard to see how they would be wrong in endeav- 
ouring to persuade others to do the same. If these 
three points are conceded, the right to strike is 
established in principle. 

The strike then, regarded as a protest, is a law- 
ful weapon, but the dayB are long past when 
strikes were simply protests. To-day in the 
majority of cases they are used as weapons of 
offence. Even as such they are doubtless often 
justifiable, but weapons of offence are used to 
threaten or to inflict injury : that is what they 
are for ; and, if it is conceded that the use of suen 
weapons is allowable in industrial warfare, there 
would seem to be need of some controlling power 
to see that they are used fairly. A strike may be 
simply an instrument of tyranny and oppression. 

Moreover, the whole question has assumed a 
new aspect in recent years as the result of closer 
association between different classes of workers 
and the enormous increase of power which the 
strike has derived from their simultaneous action. 
A strike on a large scale is no longer a mere matter 
between employers and employed : the whole nation 
may be affected. An unpleasant feature of some 
recent strikes has been the frank admission by 
their promoters that it was their deliberate in- 
tention to cause such general inconvenience and 
even injury as would force a settlement in their 
favour, simply to put an end to them. Such 
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action is narrow and selfish and is condemned by 
pnblie opinion. In no civilized country can any 
one body of men be allowed to hold the nation to 
ransom at their pleasure. The State is greater 
than any of its component parts, and is morally 
bound to take measures to protect the nation as 
a whole from exploitation by any section of it. 

The question of picketing is closely connected 
with that of strikes. A strike really is a device 
to starve an employer oat ; its efficacy depends 
upon the completeness with which his supplies 
of labour can be out off. It is therefore of the 
first importance to the strikers to see that no one 
else takes their place, and that none of the workers 
continue their work. Hence an elaborate system 
of sentries and pickets. There is nothing to be 
urged against 4 peaceful persuasion, ' but it is 
obvious that, at a time when strong emotions are 
aroused, such a practice needs careful watching 
if the persuasion is not to be allowed to degenerate 
into intimidation or even violence. 

The Act of 1875 rendered liable to a fine or imprisonment 
' every person who, with a view to compel any other perron to 
abstain from doing or to do any act which such other perron 
has a legal right to do or abstain from doing, wrongfully and 
without legal authority watehei or besett the house or other 
place where euch other perron resides or works' ; but declared 
that attending at or near the house or plaoe ' in order merely 
to obtain or communicate information f shall not be deemed 
watching or besetting. 

(6) The limitation of output ,— There are Borne 
things about trade unionism whioh will never be 
understood nnless they are regarded as projected 
against a background of injustice and petty 
tyranny. The deliberate limitation of output 
is one of them. It has been, and is still, the 
practice of some onions not to allow their members 
to do more than a given amount of work in a 
given time. A bricklayer, e.g„ may not lay more 
than a given number of bricks in a day. This 
practice is unjustifiable from the economic point 
of view, because the object of industry is produc- 
tion and the worker who systematically produces 
less or worse work than he might is not true to his 
trade. It is also morally ’ unjustifiable because 
every one is bound in honour to accomplish to the 
best of his ability the task whioh he has taken in 
hand. And intelligent labour is ready to admit 
this. On what grounds then is it defended? On 
the ground that it is the only protection that oan 
be devised for the weak against the lowering of 
the rate of wages by an unscrupulous employer. 
It was found that an employer who had already 
agreed to a certain piece-rate, on finding that the 
best of his men were earning wages which seemed 
to him in his short-sightedness preposterous, went 
back upon his word and proceeded to out the rate, 
with the result that the slow or weak among the 
workers were no longer able to earn the weekly 
wage whioh he himself had considered as fair when 
he fixed the original piece-rate. Labour, in order 
to remove any such excuse for a lowering of wages, 
resolved that no member of the trade, whatever 
his strength or speed, should be allowed to outpace 
the rest. The best workers were called upon to 
make a sacrifice, but it was made readily and it 
rested upon altruistic motives. It is an anomaly, 
and it is injurious to industry. As the progressive 
organization of industry proceeds, the need of it 
will probably disappear. Meanwhile it remains, 
not without a touch of pathos, as an indication of 
the dislocation which has invested in the eyes of 
the workers a practice which they would not really 
defend with the sanction of self-sacrifice. 

(c) * <kt canny. ’—The policy of limitation of out- 
put is sometimes adopted upon less defensible 
grounds. We do not refer to those cases in whioh 
a man does less than he might, or ns little os he 
can contrive, out of personal resentment towards 


an employer or as a protest against a system which 
he believes to be unjust. Such cases are not un- 
common, bat it is doubtful whether any union 
would deliberately support them with its formal 
sauotion. But many unionists believe that there 
is only a certain amount of work to be done, and 
that there will not be enough to go round if the 
standard of production per man is too high. This 
1 lump-of-labour * dootnne of the worker is the 
complement of the old 4 wages-fund * theory of the 
capitalists of the 19th cent., who believed that 
there was only a certain sum available for wages, 
and that, if one set of workmen got more, it meant 
that of necessity another set would get less. Both 
were equally fallacious. There is neither a fixed 
amount of work nor a fixed sum available for 
wages; both are elastic. The way to increased 
wages lies through increased production, for it is 
out of the value of the produet that wages, like 
salaries and the oost of raw materials, are paid. 
To limit production is to lessen the fund out of 
which wages are paid. There is also a belief that, 
if the best workmen are allowed to force the pace, 
the result will be a subtle reduction of the standard 
of earnings of the average worker— a 4 bell-wether ’ 
1 b regarded as an abomination— and the best pro- 
tection against this danger (which is a real one) 
is held to be a sort of standardization of output 
comparable to the standardization of hours and 
wages in which the workers have found protection 
ana safety. But it seems indisputable that, if 
the best workers in a trade are circumscribed and 
shackled, the whole trade must be the worse for it, 
workers included. 

(d) It is difficult to estimate the truth of the 
charges of tyranny, intimidation, and violence 
which have often been brought against the trade 
unions. There have doubtless been many cases 
of suoh things in the indnstrial history of the 
last 150 years. Violenoe has been used against 
employers; intimidation and violence have been 
used against other workers who failed to come 
into line. What we want to know, and what is 
very difficult to find out, is to what extent, if at 
all, the unions have condoned suoh action. We 
should be safe, however, in asserting that violence 
forms no part of the trade union programme, and 
we may go further and say that with the growth 
of trade unionism there has been a distinct im- 
provement in the oonduct of strikes. Violence 
and bloodshed are certainly less common now than 
they were. 

(e) It has been said that the organization of 
labour on modem lines is an idea whioh we owe 
to the trade unions. Has this organization in 
some oases been carried too far? Employers often 
complain that they find themselves fettered and 
obstructed by trade union regulations which seem 
to them to Be merely meticulous and vexatious. 
There is probably some truth in this. Trade 
unionism, on its defensive side, has surrounded 
itself with an elaborate system of bulwarks against 
every conceivable possibility of an attack. These 
regulations are not arbitrary ; the initiated know 
that they are applications in detail of some prin- 
ciple whioh the workers regard as important. 
They are born of mistrust, and they will not 
disappear until employers and employed learn to 
understand one another better and feel that they 
are co-partners in the same enterprise. But ft 
should Be realized that industry oannot work in 
chains. 

Trade unions are 4 an inevitable product of 
modern economic life.’ They are now almost 
universally recognized, and the recognition is 
based upon the foot that the conditions of labour 
are now group conditions and that the worker who 
forms a simple unit of a large group is powerless 
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to bargain successfully with an employer. The 
employer occupies a superior strategic position, 
and the workers only hope is in association. It 
is undeniable that, where large associations of 
industrial units are formed, there is a danger of 
tyrannous action, and the larger the association, 
tne greater the danger ; but it is equally undeni- 
able that the circumstances of the time seem to 
oall for such associations, and the danger should 
be confronted. The advantages to be gained are 
great, and the danger can be met with the assist- 
ance of the legislature and the law-courts. 


LmnATuai.— Sidney end Beatrice Webb, Hitt, of Trad* 
Untonim . London, 1902, Indiutrial Democracy* do. 1911 ; 
H. H. Senloeeeer, Trait Untonim, do. 191S ; A. end If. P. 
Marshall, JBoonomicc qf Induttry, do. 1881 : G. Howell, Trait 
Untonim New and Old , do. 1907 ; C. M. Lloyd, Trait Union- 
ism, do. 1915; C. Watney and J. A. Little, Indiutrial War- 
fare, do. 1912. L. V . LUSTER-GARLAND. 


TRADITION.— The word ‘tradition* means, 


persons who are in possession of the deposit, and 
are commissioned to preserve it and transmit it to 
successors. Most religious systems claim to bear 
within themselves a deposit, consisting of cere- 
monial, myth, dogma, or ethic, or of some of these 
elements, revealed by some ultimate divine or 
quasi-divine authority, and meant to be handed 
down to posterity by a succession of duly qualified 
trustees. This article discusses the part which the 
principle of tradition has played in the history of 
Christianity. 

x. Christ and Jewish tradition.— There is not 
much uncertainty regarding the attitude of the 
Founder of Christianity towards the Jewish tradi- 
tion which He found already in existence. He was 
Himself a member of the Jewish Church, and dis- 
claimed any idea of being a rebel against it: 
‘ Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets : I came not to destroy, but to fulfil * (Mt 
5 17 ). It would be generally agreed that His object 
was, not to abolish the traditional Mosaic deposit 
or to annihilate the depositary society— the ‘ oon- 

S tion of the Lord/ the • Israel of God ’—but 
r to develop and expand the then existing 
Jewish Ecclesia into the 1 kingdom of God 1 and to 
reform and purify the deposit by blending it with 
the gospel, or * good news,* of a glomus age to 
come, in regard to the reform of the deposit, He 
insisted primarily upon its re-moralization. The 
classical passage for this is, of course, the famous 
saying about Corban (Mt 15 1 ** 0 , Mk 7®*"), with the 
affirmation, which follows, that it is not the things 
which go into a man, but those which come out of 
the man, that defile the man. This may appear, 
at first sight, to challenge in principle tne whole 
conception of the ceremonial deposit and brusquely 
to deny any spiritual value to outward observances. 
It certainly claims an infinitely higher place for 
ethical values as compared with ceremonial pre- 
cepts; it might be taken, further, to imply that 
the sole seat of religious authority for a pious Jew 
lay in the written Word, the T6rOh y and that the 
oral tradition of the Rabbis was comparatively 
worthless. An even stronger implication as to the 
transitory nature of the Rabbinical tradition is 
contained in the saying about the 1 new wine 1 and 
the ‘old wine-skins * (Mk 2“ fc , Mt 9 l8t ), though it 
is to be noted that Luke (fi 88 ) appends a saying 
which may seem to point in the other direction— 
‘ The old (wine) is better.’ 

It may perhaps be said also that, to a certain 
extent, Christ demanded the re-intellectualization 
of the deposit. The authority of tradition is sub- 
ordinated, not merely to that of the moral law 
embodied in the written Word, but to that of 


oommon sense. This is illustrated by His various 
sayings on the subjeot of the Sabbath. The im- 
pression which we gain from a review of the teach- 
ing of Christ, as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, 
is that His attitude towards the Kabbinioal tradi- 
tion was simultaneously both reverential and 
critical, both conservative and progressive. There 
are two other pieoes of evidence which should be 
considered in this connexion. Opinions differ as 
to the amount of historical value whioh should be 
assigned to the Fourth Gospel; but it is to be 
presumed that the exceedingly hostile attitude 
assumed by the Johannine Christ towards 'the 
Jews ’ is at least baaed upon genuine reminiscences 
of one side of the teaching of Jesus; and the 
declaration that the worship of the future was to 
be conducted neither on Mount Gerizim nor at 
Jerusalem, but throughout the whole earth, ‘in 
spirit and in truth,’ represents an attitude as anti- 
Rabbinical as it is possible to conceive. On the 
other hand, sayings recorded by ‘Matthew,’ the 
specifically Jewish evangelist, seem to represent 
Jesus as a whole-hearted supporter of tradition, 
though a severe critic of the moral shortcomings 
of its depositaries. * Not one iota or one vowel- 
point shall pass away from the law until all be 
fulfilled’ (Mt 6 18 ) is a passage in which the char- 
acteristic Jewish doctrine of the eternity of the 
T6rah seems to be proclaimed ; He adds that, 
unless the zeal of Hie converts for the literal 
observance of the Law exceeds even that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, they cannot hope to enter 
into the Messianic Kingdom (5*°). The official, as 
distinct from the personal, authority of the Rabbis 
appears to be affirmed in the saying, 'The scribes 
and the Pharisees sit on Moses* seat : all things 
therefore whatsoever they bid you, these do and 
observe: but do not ye after their works,’ etc. 
(23*‘). Another saying in the same chapter con- 
tains the warning that Christ’s insistence upon the 
supreme importance of moral conduct is not meant 
to imply any contempt for ceremonial minutim, in 
their proper place i ‘Ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier 
matters of tho law, judgement, and mercy, and 
faith : but these ye ought to have done, and not 
to have left the other undone ’ (v.“). On the other 
hand, it is fair to remember that the denunciations of 

recorded by^St. Matthew *equal in^in tensity and 
bitterness the Johannine Christ’s most vehement 
inveotives against ’the Jews.’ It seems probable 
that the Rabbinizing utterances in the First Gospel 
represent ironical sayings of Christ, which the first 
evangelist has misunderstood and taken literally, 
in accordance with his Judaistic presuppositions. 

Wo may turn up this Motion of onr inquiry by observing (a) 
that, in the view of the Founder of Christianity, the Jewish Church 
was in any oase destined to be expanded and transformed into 
the ' Kingdom of God,' and that Hie attitude towards Jewish 
tradition must, therefore, have been of an interim and pro- 
visional nature, whioh will not necessarily give us the oltie to 
His attitude towards the whole principle of tradition, aa such, 
in religion ; (5) that, for the time being, He had no desire to- 
deny tne value or divine origin of the main body of the Jewish 
deposit ; it seems that Hie invectives against the dt facto de- 
positaries had reference rather to their personal shortcoming* 
than to the official authority whioh they claimed ; (e) that He 
insisted upon the subordination of the existing oral tradition to 
the authority of Scripture, the moral law, and common scum ; 
and (d) that He was a deadly foe to that tendency towards the 
hypertrophy of ceremonialism, and the evanesoenoe of moral 
and intellectual content, which is familiar to the historical 
student as the weaknew to whioh traditional religions an 
peculiarly liable. 

a. Christ and Christian tradition. — We now 
approach a question on which opinions are, and 
have been for many centuries, aoutely divided. It 
seems clear that Christ did not, on any showing, 
contemplate the eternal permanence of the Jewish 
tradition ; but did He Himself mean to found a. 
new one ? Did He design to promulgate a new 
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deposit, a body of dogmatic and ethical truth 
revealed by Himself for the first time? Did He 
mean to found a society as the gnardian of this 
deposit and its authorized expounder? Did He 
institute a class of depositaries within the society, 
empowered to decide as to its true contents in 
oases of dispute? Or did He mean to make a 
complete breach, in theory and principle, with the 
great religions of the ancient world as they had 
historically grown up, and to propagate, not so 
much an organized religion as a philosophical 
point of view or a mode of emotional feeling ? In 
other words— Is Christianity to be regarded as the 
perfect traditional religion, the crown and flower 
of that whole process of traditional evolution which 
may be traced down the centuries, possessing a 
deposit of immutable truth and authentic, life- 
giving sacraments, and preserved by a majestic, 
supernatural society, a Kingdom which is in this 
world, yet not of it? Or was Christianity, as 
designed by its Founder, meant to involve a com- 
plete break with the past, and an entirely fresh 
start upon non-dogmatio, non- sacramental, non- 
eoolesiastical lines? 

3* The * Catholic* view of tradition.— It is a 
well-known fact that at the present day three- 

S uarters of Christendom would return an un- 
esitating affirmative to the question, Did Christ 
intend to be the Founder of a traditional religion ? 
We may refer to this great majority of Christians 
as the 'Catholic’ part of Christendom— not with 
the object of begging any controversial questions, 
but merely in order to have a convenient label for 
denoting that system of faith and practice which 
is, in its general outlines, common to the ‘pre- 
Reform&tion * Churches — i.e. to the Roman, Eastern 
Orthodox, Coptic, Abyssinian, Armenian, Syrian 
Jacobite, Chafdcean, and Malabarese oommunions 
—and which was inherited by them from the 
ancient undivided Church of the Groeco-Roman 
Empire, of which they are fragments. The 
'Catholic’ view of tradition maintains that the 
deposit of faith ( depositum fidti) was partly taken 
over by Christ from the existing Jewish Church 
and partly revealed by Him to His apostles and 
other hearers during Him earthly life and especially 
during the 4 great forty days,* which, according to 
St. Luke (Ac 1*), intervened between His resurrec- 
tion and ascension, and during which He spoke of 
‘the things pertaining to the Kingdom or God.’ 
He thus committed to them— either by stamping 
with His own approval certain already existing 
Jewish beliefs or by Himself revealing fresh trutn 
for the first time— in germ and essence the great 
doctrines of the orthodox faith and the system of 
sacraments which He instituted for the salvation 
of mankind. He told His adherents that they 
were to consider themselves as being the true 
Israel, HU Ecolesia, which, in some sense, He 
would build upon Peter as a foundation (Mt 16**). 
With this divinely-founded society He promises to 
be present all the days, even unto tne consummation 
of the age (28*), ana to it He promises to send the 
Paraclete, who would guide its members into all 
truth (Jn 16“). These promises are interpreted by 
'Catholics* as guaranteeing the 'infallibility* of 
the Church in the interpretation and definition 
of the authentic contents of the deposit. It is, 
further, believed that within the Church the 
special task of preserving (and, when need should 
arise, of defining) the deposit was committed by 
Christ to the twelve apostles and to their sue* 
oeseors, the bishops. 

According to this view, therefore, all that Christ 
instituted was (1) a deposit (no doubt embodied at 
first in a way of life, rather than in an exactly 
formulated creed, and expressed, so far as it was 
verbally expressed at all, in pictorial rather than 


logical or metaphysical terms), and (2) a depositary 
class, consisting of the twelve men whom He had 
designated, in apocalyptic language, as the satraps 
of the future Kingdom. It would De hardly oorreot 
to speak of Him as having instituted the depositary 
body, the Church, inasmuch as this was conceived 
of as being, not a new society, but the only 
orthodox remnant of the old Jewish Church. Bat 
in these rudimentary beginnings the possibility of 
a magnificent development was given. The living 
force of the Christian tradition spontaneously 
generated the Bame complex mechanism for its 
own preservation and perpetuation as may be seen, 
endeavouring to struggle into existence, in the 
fields of Zoroastrianism and Buddhism. The first 
element in this apparatus to appear was the canon 
of Scripture. At first the only Scriptures which 
the Christian Church possessed were those of the 
Jewish Church, or, rather, of the Jewish Churoh 
as it existed outside Palestine. The Bible re- 
cognized in most parts of the earliest Christian 
Church was the Septuagint Old Testament, con- 
taining the books now called Apocrypha ; so that, 
from tne first, the oral tradition, vested in living 
depositaries (the apoBtles and their successors), 
was, to a certain extent, controlled by the existence 
of written documents, believed to embody some at 
least of the main constituents of the deposit. The 
Marcionite controversy of the 2nd cent, compelled 
the Church to form a collection of apostolic writ- 
ings for the purpose of demonstrating the identity 
of the deposit, as she maintained it, with that 
committed by Christ to the original depositaries, 
and refuting the Gnostic claim to possess a secret 
tradition other than, and opposed to, the ecclesi- 
astical tradition. This apostolic collection became 
canonized os 'the New Testament’ of equal 
authority and inspiration with the original Scrip- 
tures, the ' Old Testament* of the Jewish Church. 1 
In the 2nd cent.^ too, wo observe the first begin- 
nings of the baptismal creeds, brief formulte whose 
threefold structure was derived from the threefold 
invocation of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in 
the solemn words of baptism, and intended to sum- 
marize the essentials of the orthodox faitli in a 
form which could be committed to memory l>y 
persons of the weakest intellectual capacity. 2 The 
canon of Scripture and the baptismal creeds were 
thus the two great contributions of the 2nd cent, 
to the organization whereby the Catholic deposit 
was perpetuated and safeguarded against any 
essential change of content. The last great de- 
velopment of apparatus for safeguarding the 
authenticity of the deposit is to be found m the 
institution of ecumenical councils— the character- 
istic invention of the 4th century.* In the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries it had been possible for Hippoly- 
tus, Irenaaus, and Tertullian to appeal to tne un- 
broken succession of the bishops and to point to 
their unanimous consent as a proof of the authen- 
ticity of the ecclesiastical tradition, as against the 
alleged secret traditions of the various Gnostio 
sects. But towards the end of the period of perse- 
cution it came to be realized that the bishops 
themselves, the ehief depositaries of the faitli, 
might disagree as to its content ; and these dis- 
agreements could only be resolved, in Christianity 
as in Buddhism, by the expedient of summoning 
a council representing, in theory or in fact, the 
complete body of chief depositaries, i.$. the total 
episcopate of the world. The object of a council 
was not so much to discover fresh truth as to 
determine what, as a matter of fact, was the 
doctrine which had been believed in the Churoh 
from the beginning. Hence, though each bishop 

1 See art Dibls ix tbs Church, Utl 

> See art Coxnuioss, S. 

* See art Ooonciui (Christian : Early, to a 870). 
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had, in theory, the right to put before the council 
that version of the faith which he had received 
from his predecessors and which had been handed 
down to his local churoh from its first founder, the 
greatest weight was naturally attached to the 
testimony of the great ' apostolic sees.’ Complete 
unanimity in the acceptance of one particular 
version of the faith would, of coarse, have stamped 
it in the minds of Catholic Christians as unquestion- 
ably authentic and apostolic; but, if complete 
unanimity had been possible of attainment, it 
would probably have been unnecessary to summon 
councils. The principle was, therefore, arrived at 
that an overwhelming majority of the depositaries, 
especially if it included the occupants of one or 
more of the great apostolic sees, had the same 
authority as the whole body. This principle is 
expressed by St Vincent of Lerins when he says, 
or implies, that the consensus of ' paene omnes’ is 
as good os that of 'omnes fsacerdotes].’ 1 Hence 
it follows that a small minority of the depositaries, 
contumaciously refusing to submit to the authority 
of the majority, necessarily becomes schismatic. 
Another famous expression of the right of a 
majority among the depositaries to decide what 
is the true version of the deposit is to be found in 
St. Augustine’s celebrated aphorism: ‘ Securus 
iudicat orbis terrarum, bonos non esse, qui se 
diuidunt ab orbe terrarum in quacumque parte 
terrarum.’* 


It la true that moat of the so-called ecumenical oounotla were 
not actually representative of the total episcopate of the world. 
They became ecumenical in virtue of their acceptance, im- 
mediate or gradual, by the majority of bishops. We are here 
concerned solely with theory, and need not go into the question 
as to how far theological controversies during the first thousand 
years of Christianity were merely the reflexion of political, 
national, or racial antagonisms. It is sufficient to note 
that each of the great decisive doctrinal formulatloni of 
the conoillar period wae followed by a split betweon the 
majority, which accepted, and the minority, whioh rejected, 
it. Thus, after Nicna and Constantinople, a separate, 1 non- 
juring,* Arlan Church came into existence among the Goths and 
other northern barbarians: after Ephesus a * non-juring' 
Nestorian Church * was constituted in Syria and Persia ; after 
Ohalocdon the Monophyslte Church,* whioh still Includes most 
of the Christians of Egypt and Armenia, split off from the rest 
of Christendom. But, whilst shedding, so to speak, these 

h "i±: 


dissentient bodies round its . 
Church of the majority of ilia 


4 great Churoh, 1 the 
i, the Church of the 
Orasoo-Roman Empire, the ' Melkite 1 or 1 Imperial * Church, as 
it waa derisively called by the Eastern schismatics, held to- 
gether round the Imperial throne and the great apostolic see 
of Rome, maintaining ita majestic unity unbroken, with the 
brief exoeptione of the Zenonian and Photian schisms, for a 
thousand years. In the 4 Great 1 or ‘Melkite* Churoh, as It 
stood on the eve of the Great Schism of 1054, the fourfold 
structure of traditionalism, towards which the Buddhist and 
Zoroastrian faiths had been dimly groping their way, had 
oome Into full, explicit, and oonsefous existence, In the most 
Imposing and magnificent form which has evsr existed upon 
earth. The Church, the hierarchy, the canon of Scripture, 
and the ecumenical councils are all there, each fulfilling ita 
harmonious part in the task of preserving, elucidating, and 
defining the apoatolio deposit 

4* The Reformation and tradition. — The 
Reformation (q,v.) was, in essence and in its 
earlier^ stages, a revolt not so much against the 
authority of the deposit or of its Founder as 
against that of the existing depositary class in 
Western Europe — a revolt occasioned by the 
corruption ana exactions of the pope and the 
hierarchy. In the first fervour of indignation 
against the vices of the clergy it seemed necessary 
to deny the whole principle of a body of men 
divinely commissioned to safeguard the Christian 
revelation. The mental outlook and Weltan - 
tchauung of the earlier Reformers was jnst as 
scholastic as that of the mediaeval theologians, 
mid demanded, just as imperiously, a clear-cut 
body of dogmatic theology as an essential element 
in religion. Hence, only those elements in the 
deposit were discarded the rejection of which 
followed immediately from the rejection of the 

* 0. Bpitt Parrrutn. in. 1?. 24. 

4 See art. MosoPHTBiTum. 


* Cbmmom'ton’um, ill. 0. 

• 8m art. Nmtomaiiism. 


hierarchy ; and a new basis of authority had to be 
found for the Christian tradition. This basis was 
found in 1 the Bible, and the Bible only.' We have 
seen that, for Catholic Christians, the structure of 
the orthodox faith was raised upon two pillars— 
the oral tradition of the Church and the Scriptures. 
The logical effect of the Reformation was to 
knock away the first of these pillars, leaving the 
second standing ; and so adamantine was (and is) 
the cohesion and solidarity of orthodox Christi- 
anity that for three hundred years it was able to 
remain practically intact throughout Protestant 
Europe, balanced upon the solitary surviving pillar. 
The last hundred years have witnessed the gradual 
erosion of this pillar, through the continual 
dropping of the rains of Biblical criticism, and the 
consequent collapse in those regions of the super- 
incumbent structure. This result, however, could 
not then have been foreseen. The great orthodox 
Protestant theologians of the 16th and 17th 
centuries only designed to modify the Catholic 
theory of authority in the following sense : 

* We quite erne with the Catholic In holding that there it 
a changeless deposit of eternal truth, and that this was im- 
parted by Christ our Lord to the apostles as depositaries, 
during His earthly life and the 44 great forty days r ' ; but we 
deny that the functions of the apostles as depositaries were 
meant to be transmitted, or were transmitted, by them U> any 
suooessors. Their functions as guardians of the truth were 
purely temporary, and ended at their deaths. They were, 
however, divinely Inspired to write the New Testament, in 
whioh, together with the Old Testament, the deposit is fully 
and sufficiently oontained. Thenceforward, the sole authority 
for the content of revealed truth was and Is to be found in the 
written Word of God; and oounoils and synods have no 
authority other than that whioh may attach to the piety and 
learning of their members.* 

It would, perhaps, be unfair to assert that this 
doctrine of the Bible, isolated and abstracted from 
the life of the teaching Church, os the sole fount 
of religious truth, necessarily presupposes the 
mechanical theories of • verbal inspiration 1 which 
prevailed during the era of Protestant scholasti- 
cism, though it certainly did much to encourage 
them. Two difficulties, however, at once made 
themselves felt: (1) 'If the authority of the 
Church is practically nil , how do we know what 
" the Bible ” is, i.e. what books ought to be in- 
cluded in the canon and what not? Because, 
hitherto, it has only been on the authority of the 
Church that we have believed in the canonioity 
and inspiration of these particular books.' (2) 1 As 
some parts of the Bible are admittedly written in an 
obscure style, how are the unlearned to decide what 
the true meaning is ? ’ The former difficulty, which 
the Catholic theologians of the countcr-Reforma- 
tion were not slow in pressing upon their opponents, 
at once raised the question of the canonicity of the 
Apocrypha, books which were uncongenial to the 
Reformers because of the passage (2 Mao 12^'") 
commending prayers for the dead. A similar 
difficulty was created for many Protestant Christ- 
ians by the primn facie incompatibility of the 
Epistle of St. James with Lutheran solilidianism— 
a fact which caused Luther to describe it as an 
' epistle of straw.’ The second was emphasized by 
the fissiparous tendencies which immediately 
began to manifest themselves in reformed Christen- 
dom, converting it into a chaos of sects, which 
ranged from the high scholastic orthodoxies of 
Luther and Calvin down to the Arianism of Socinus 
and the crazy extravagances of the Miinster 
Anabaptists. The patent contradiction between 
the Protestant theory of the simplicity and 
obviousness of the meaning of Scripture and the 
infinite diversity of opinions held by those who 
professed to accept it as the sole authority for the 
outlines of the Christian deposit was satirized in 
the celebrated couplet of Werenfela of Basel : 

4 Hie liber est in quo quaerit sua dogmata quisqns 
Invenlt et pariter dogmata quisque sua/ 
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To the former of these objections the Reformers 
replied by taking the short Palestinian canon of 
the OT, as now held by the Jewish Church, on the 
ground that (as Jerome had urged) the Jews must 
surely themselves know what their own Scriptures 
were (thus abandoning the primitive Christian 
tradition which had taken over the longer, Septua- 
gintal canon from the Hellenistic Jew) ana by 
affirming that, so far as the NT Scriptures were 
concerned, their authority was manifest on the 
face of them, in virtue of the sublimity and 
elevation of their style and doctrines. This reply 
obviously settled nothing as to the disputed case 
of the Epistle of St. James, inasmuch as the 
question at issue between Luther and his opponents 
on the subject of this book was precisely this— 
Were its doctrines to be called * sublime ' or 
pernicious? To the second question, also, no very 
satisfactory reply was ever given. In logio the 
orthodox Protestant divines were compelled to 
maintain, and did in faot maintain, that the whole 
system of Nicene and Chaloedonian doctrine could 
be deduced with unerring certainty from the text 
of the NT, given a prayerful and reverent spirit on 
the part or its readers. But the 1 subordination- 
isthr passages in St. Paul's Epistles (cf. 1 Co ll 1 * * 
16 w eto.) and those in which the Logos and the 
Spirit are apparently identified (cf. Bo 8 M *, 2 Co 
8”), together with the patent fact that Socinus 
and his followers regarded themselves as ‘ prayer- 
ful' and 4 * 6 reverent,' must have made the orthodox 
Protestants doubt in their inmost hearts whether 
the matter really was as simple as thiB ; and hence 
they sometimes show signs of being, unwillingly, 
driven back upon the conception of a teaching 
Church as the authorized interpreter of Holy 
Writ. 1 The Thirty-Nine Articles characteristically 
take up a position which may be interpreted as 
consistent either with the Catholic view of tradi- 
tion and Scripture as joint authorities for the truth 
of the deposit or with the Protestant conception of 
the book of the Scriptures as the sole authority, 
independent of any living exponent. 

Bo we are told that 'Holy Scripture oontalneth all things 
necessary to salvation, ' * that the three creeds are apparently 
only to be believed ' because they may be proved by most 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture,'* that 'General Councils 
may err, and sometime have erred,' and that ' things ordained 
by them a* necessary to salvation have neither strength nor 
authority, unless it may be declared that they be taken out of 
Holy Scripture.' 4 On the other hand, ' the Church . . . hath 
authority in controversies of faith ' and is ' a witness and a 
keeper of Holy Writ.'* 

So far as a coherent conception of the relations 
of tradition to Scripture can be wrought out from 
these statements, it has been attained by Hooker, 
whose Ecclesiastical Polity appears to be based on 
the now antiquated assumption that the Chalce- 
donian theology can be deuuoed from the text of 
the NT as directly and irresistibly as the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies can lie deduced from 
a set of astronomical tables. A characteristic and 
explicit expression of the thoroughgoing Catholic 
view within the Anglican Communion is to be 
found in Thorndike's declaration that an indis- 
pensable mark of the true Church is 4 the preaching 
of that word and that ministering of the sacra- 
ments which the tradition of the whole Church 
confineth the sense of the Scriptures to intend.' 1 

It is wall known that the new Protestantism of the Continent 
would go much farther than the old In its attack upon the 
Oatholio tradition, and that It would in faot dispute not merely 
the authority of the depositaries, but that of the deposit and 
the Pounder Himself. Its contentions may be summed up 
under two headings, (1) philosophical and (2) histories!* (1) 


1 01 the affirmation of the Confession of WUrtsmbergi 

' Oredimus et oonfltomur quod . . . base eooleeis habeat Jus 

judloandi de omnibus dootrinis,' quoted by E. 0. S. Gibson, 

Ths Thirty- Nine Articiei, London, 1806, p. 618. 

’Art. 6. * Art. 8. 4 Art. 21. 4 Ark 20. 

6 Theologieat Works, 10 vole., Oxford, 1844-66, iv, 886. 


PhilosopMoaL— Starting from Kant's denial of ths validity of 
the categories of the theorettoal understanding within the 
noumenal sphere. Bitsohl (o.e.) and hie followers would deny 
the poMibluty of a deposit of Intellectual truth altogether. 
Owing to the oreaturely limitations of man's understanding, 
intercourse with God Is a matter of emotional feeling and right 
conduct, not of striotly intellectual apprehension. 72) Histori- 
cal.— It Is admitted that the easenoe of the Oatholio depoelt and 
of the traditional oonoeption of Christianity can be traced book 
from the eoumenloal ooundls, through the lub-apoetolio writers, 
into the NT itself ; and tha modern liberal Protestant finds no 
difficulty in allowing their natural sense to suoh passages as 
2 Th 2«: 'Stand fast, and hold the traditions (rdf irapaMrett) 
which ye were taught, whether by word, or by letter of ours' ; 
8* : ' withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketfa 
disorderly, and not after the tradition which they received of 
us ' ; and notably to the Pauline, or deutero* Pauline, injunction, 
rijr irapofcfjnp (1 Ti 0*°), In which 'the deposit’ Is 

expressly mentioned. 

It would now be conceded (hat St. Paul regarded Christianity 
m a dogmatic, sacramental deposit, of which the ‘apostles' 
were, in a general sense, the depositaries. But it is contended 
that in this respect there is an absolute gulf between the teach- 
ing of Jesus and that of Paul ; that Jesus regarded Himself 
merely as a teacher of ethics, or as the prophet of a new 
eschatological enthusiasm ; that the movement which He in- 
itiated was of a purely emotional kind, though fraught with an 
Intsrimssthik valid only for the very brief period of time which, 
in His view, remained before the collapse of the existing world- 
order and the inauguration of the New Kingdom ; and that, as 
Jesus believed in tne imminence of this catastrophe, He could 
have had no idea of promulgating a deposit or constituting a 
depositary class. On this view it is Paul himself who was the 
real founder of Catholic Christianity. It was he who trans- 
formed the vague and formless apocalyptic enthusiasm of the 
first Christian generation into a mystery-cult, with wonder- 
working sacraments ; It was he who taught Christendom to 
identify the Prophet of Nazareth with the Logos of Flatonlo 
and Stoio metaphysio, thereby laying the foundations upon 
which later ages were to build the elaborate structure of Trini- 
tarian and Cnristological dogma ; it was he or his immediate 
successors who taught primitive Christians to regard themselves 
as members of a mystio International brotherhood, the new 
Ecclesia or Congregation of God, thereby institutionalizing' 
Christianity as a Church and a hierarchy. It is obvious that 
this view, if it can be historically sustained, destroys the whole 
traditional conception of Christianity by severing the connexion 
between the deposit, as it stands, and its alleged founder. The 
history of Christianity then becomes exactly analogous to the 
history of Masdnism and of Buddhism. It is the history of the 
gradual overlaying of the teachings of the founder by dogmatic, 
sacramental, mystical, and hierarchical Integuments derived 
from other religions : ' Catholicism ' is to authentic Christianity 
what Lfcmalsm is to primitive Buddhism. The classical ex- 
pression of this view Is still, perhaps, Harnack’s great History 
Of Dogma , in which the majestic pageant of Church history is 
exhibited as a gradual working out of that 1 acute secularization ' 
of Christianity initiated by the well-meaning, though mistaken, 
desire of St. Paul to commend the new religious movement to 
persons who had grown up in ths atmosphere of the Hellenic 
and Anatolian mystery-religions. It follows from this view 
that the whole of tho 'Catholic' deposit, including the great 
central doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Atonement, 
must be discarded, and not merely those comparatively peri- 
pheral portions of It whioh were dropped by the great 10th 
oenk Reformers ; so dogma as an essential element in Chris- 
tianity will disappear entirely, and institutionalism will be 
reduced to the minimum consistent with the practical efficiency 
of religion. Deeplte the many conscious or unconscious 
attempts that have been made to becloud the Issue, this question, 
Is the Catholic deposit in toto substantially what was promul- 
gated by Christ, or is It a vast man of Grwco-Roman accretion 
which has nothing whatever to do with His authentio teaching?, 
Is the primary and crucial question that lies before tho religious 
thought of Europe at present, and will probably have to be 
answered decisively, in one sense or the other, before one 
hundred yean are over. 


5. Recent developments. —Within the sphere of 
traditional Christianity three additional develop- 
ments deserve brief mention. These are all, it 
may be observed, confined to the Western or Latin 
Chnroh, as in the East the era of petrifaotion, 
whioh set in with the death of St. John of 
Damascus and precludes the possibility of develop- 
ment, still holds sway. (1) The first of these is 
analogous to what may be noticed in the case of 
Lftmaism, viz. the tendency to eonoentrate the 
functions of the depositary class in the bands of a 
single chief depositary or supreme pontiff. So. 
within the Roman Church, the pope was declared 
by the Vatican Council of 1870 to be endowed, 
wnen performing his office of supreme pastor and 
teacher of Christians, with the same infallibility 
(g.o.) as that whioh Catholic traditionalism attri- 
butes to the Church 1 and this belief is concisely 
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mimmed up in the 4 1 am tradition* of Pius ix.—a 
remark in which an unfriendly critic might discern 
a recrudescence of the old priest-king idea. (2) 
The second development is the tendency, analogous 
to what we see in Judaism, with its attempts to 
form 'a hedge around the Law,* to protect the real 
deposit by surrounding it with a kind of secondary 
deposit as with an armour. In Judaism this pro- 
tective armour or integument was supplied by the 
dicta of the Rabbis. In Latin Catholicism the 
opinions of theologians have, in practice, come to 
assume the same position. Outside the central 
nucleus of the deposit, consisting of doctrines 
which are strictly de there is a fringe, or 
penumbra, of * pious opinions * whioh are proximo, 
fldei, based, not upon the deorees of ecumenical 
councils, but upon the consensus theologorum . To 
deny these opinions is not indeed heretical, but 
may be oensured as 'temerarious* or 'offensive to 
pious ears.' In practice the distinction between 
the dogmas of the primary deposit and the pious 
opinions of the secondary docs not appear to be 
very elear ; and even local traditions regarding the 
authenticity and sanctity of particular holy places 
and objeots, which in principle are merely a matter 
of ordinary human evidence, are sometimes treated 
with as much respect — and criticism of them is os 
much resented— as though they belonged to the 
Inner nucleus of the deposit of faith. (3) The third 
development represents a reaction against the 
former two, and is popularly called ' Modernism.* 
In its extreme French and Italian forms, Modern- 
ism [q,v,) is logically identical with the extreme 
Ritsonlian Protestantism sketched above. ltd enies 
that Christ meant to promulgate a deposit, or 
would have had any authority to do so if He had 
so meant ; and regards Him rather as a religious 
geniuB, not exempt from the errors and limitations 
of His age and country, who merely gave the first 
impulse to a wave of emotional feeling, whioh lias 
reverberated down the centuries and is still affect- 
ing myriads of human souls. This view is, of 
course, entirely destructive of Catholic traditional- 
ism as described above. In England, Germany, 
and America, however, the Modernist movement 
has taken a more moderate form ; and, within the 
Anglican Church, the corresponding movement 
has raised a very interesting problem— that of the 
relation between the spiritual contents of the 
deposit, which the Anglican Modernist would not 
deny that Christ promulgated, and the conceptual 
forms borrowed by the early Fathers and councils 
from Greek metaphysic to contain it. Whilst the 
Anglo-Catholic would maintain that the Church 
was divinely inspired to choose the right conceptual 
forms, and that these, having received ecumenical 
■auction, oannot he discarded by the individual 
believer, the Anglo-Modernist regards the forms 
as having no more than a purely human authority, 
and as capable from time to time of variation or 
oven of supersession. 1 The question of the deposi- 
tary class does not seem to have been directly 
raised in these discussions, hut it is probable that 
the Anglo-Modernist would regara the whole 
Church or Christian people, and not any specialized 
class within it, as being the depositary. 

LmiOATURl. — J. L. Jacobi, DU kireht, Lehrs von der Tradi- 
MoeiWMf b0»l<0mjSMr<h,Be(lln l 1847; H. J. Holtsmann, Kanon 
und Tradition. Ludwigiburg, 1889, art ‘Tradition 1 In HGQ ; 
A Tanner, Ubsr dot kaUtoL Tradit » und protest, Schrift- 
Princip, Lucerne, 1801; A W. Dieckhoff, Sehrift und Tradi- 
Mm, Rostock, 1870; P. Techackert, art. ‘Tradition' In PR& 
xx. 8-18; Otto Ritschl, Dogmengsseh . des ProUstantismus, 1. 
‘ Bibllclsmus und Tndltionallsmua In der altprotestont. Theo- 
logic, ' Leipzig. IPOS; A. M. Falrbatrn, Catholicism : Roman 
andAnglUanl, London, 1880; A Sabatier. The Religions of 
Authority and Iks Religion of the Spirit, Eng. tr. f do. 1004 ; 


1 Of. W. Sunday and N. P. Williams, Form and Content in 
ths Christian Tradition, for an exhaustive comparison and 
contrast of thece two points of view. 


W. Sandrr and N. P. Williams, Form and Content in the 
Christian Tradition , do. liUO. Thu Roman Catholic point of 
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et scriptural, Rome, 1870 ; L. de San, lie divina traditions «f 
scriptural Bruges, 1008 ; J. V. Bainvel, De Magisterio vim et 
Traditions , Paris, 1006. N. 1\ WILLIAMS. 


TRAGEDY.— See Drama. 


TRAINING (Religious).— Religion is an atti- 
tude towards God. It expresses itself in acts of 
appreciation of values by individuals and groups. 
These actions are rooted in the basal instincts. 
They may be few and irregular ; they may be 
gross expressions of wild passion ; or they may he 
refined and well-disciplined reactions of the wnole 
personality in the presence of eternal values. The 
differences are determined chiefly hv training the 
inner life to react consistently to higher ideals and 
motives, and by training conduct to habitual and 
adequate expression of appreciation. 

There is a broad sense in which religious train- 
ing is a feature of all forms of religion, from 
primitive animism with favourite incantations up 
to the cultured forms of ritual, all transmitted 
to successive generations by imitation and other 
educative processes. But this article deals only 
with the specific types of religious training now 
practised or proposed in the English-speaking 
world. 

By religious training iB meant a systematic 
effort to preserve, improve, propagate, and trans- 
mit religious life, by methods commonly used in 
education, buoIi as imitation, instruction, discip- 
line, and inspirational and id oal- forming agencies, 
in correlation with other means of promoting 
religion. It goes even farther in some minds ; and 
not without justification the claim is made that 
educational training, no matter how secular or 
technical, is not complete or adequately motivated 
unless in its aim and spirit it leads up into that 
sooial purpose which is the chief part of religion 
(Herbart, Coe). 

z. Background.— The types of religious training 
whioh now prevail have arisen by connected de- 
velopment (1) out of a long and diversified history 
of maladjustment between childhood and the 
Christian Church, (2) out of numerous artificial 
theologies and individualistic theories of religion, 
and (3) out of an utter lack, until recently, of any 
psychology of religion or of childhood. 

(1) The historical background of religious train- 
ing may be found (a) in the stereotyped forms of 
worship and religious expression handed down to 
successive generations through ohurch and family 
life ; (6) in the catechism and confirmation class, 
where formal drill and authoritative doctrine and 
precept have long produced educational results of 
some importance in religious life, (c) A nearer 
background exists in the modern Sunday schools, 
first with their memorized Bible lessons, and since 
1870 with their uniform lessons taught by rather 
feeble hortatory methods. 

(2) The theoretical background is found in an 
individualistic theology. The corner-stones of this 
theology were the natural sinfulness of every man, 
the impending judgment of punishment therefor, 
and the miraculous atonement of Jesas Christ, 
which made possible the repentance and pardon of 
the individual sinner. The supernatural faotor 
was magnified ; the human ways and means were 
subordinated, and the ethical discrepancies parcsed 
unnoticed. The process was coneei vod as j udicial on 
the basis of a retributive penology now discarded 
in the best judicial practice. The instruction given 
was not regarded primarily as educative, but rather 
as dogmatic, evangelistic, and hortatory. No 
important significance was attached to the teach- 
ings of Jesus about the growth of the spiritual 
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life or the conditions of the ground into which the 
seed shall fall. 

The social gospel lately found to be so conspicu- 
ous in the teaching and life of Jesus was unknown. 
For laek of it the process of salvation was essenti- 
ally self-regarding, which is doubtless the main 
reason why Christianity has been bo long and slow 
in making its way in the world. When the era of 
modern missions dawned, three significant things 
happened, (a) The individual gospel was pro- 
ol aimed from social and really Christian motives, 
and the result was good so far as it went, but 
incommensurate with the efiort expended. (6) 
Actual conditions in mission fields and the emer- 
gence of social ideals at home forced an expansion 
of missionary aims so as to include social service— 
a gospel which was not always well correlated with 
the other, (c) As soon as this social gospel had 
time to reveal its character and possibilities, 
results became overwhelming ; and the missionary 
prayer is no longer for the opening of doors, as it 
was a half-century ago, but tor teachers, doctors, 
nurses, farmers, and skilled workmen, by hundreds, 
to carry a full-orbed Christian civilization into all 
the lands whose Macedonian calls are coming un- 
solicited. 

(3) Until the last quarter of the 19th cent, psy- 
chology was a thing remote from religion. It had 
not then as now stressed the unity of the self, as 
against a number of more or less independent 
* faculties ' bearing little relation to religion. Nor 
had child psychology made known the extent to 
which the mind is at first rudimentary, and subject 
to the continuous and slow changes which the long 
human infancy makes possible. 

Psychology and social and educational science 
have found no place in the theory of religion until 
the last generation, and even yet there are those in 
every religious body who shudder at the thought 
of applying scientific methods to the propagation of 
religion. But it is out of these diverse conditions 
ancient and modern that a theory and practice of 
religious education is now rapidly taking shape. 

2 . Theory and aim.— There is a type of religious 
education which perpetuates the theoretical back- 
ground of intellectualism and individualism. Its 

n sitions are arranged in logical order, and not 
i order in which they arise in human experi- 
ence. They are held to be authoritative, ana are 
taught in dogmatic form. Under this theory the 
service whioh education renders to religion is to 
make these formulee known, and here the service 
ends. 

Under the other type the service rendered by 
education to religion is much broader. The know- 
ledge to be imparted is not dogmatic but inspira- 
tional ; not an end, but a means to spiritual values ; 
not generalized and abstract, but presented con- 
cretely and made illuminating to the pupil's present 
life. . This type of Teligious training inoludes 
habits of worship, attitudes towards tne natural 
world, ideals of life, deeds of service, the relations 
sustained to the smaller and larger groups of one's 
fellow-men. and, in fact, every form of useful ex- 
gssiion which can be given to inner spiritual 

(1) The theory on whioh any adequate plan for 
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ality. It involves even the group of persons, and 
it tends to realize in them their oneness with the 
larger whole of society and of the world in Qod. 
[d) Finally, the growth of the religious life is 
normal, vigorous, and healthy, in proportion as its 
true nature is understood, as favourable conditions 
for its growth are provided, and as consistent work 
and painstaking devotion are given to its cultiva- 
tion.* 

(2) The following educational facts and principles 
are also involved m the theory of religious train- 
ing. (a) The subject of an educative process is 
a person with all his inherited equipment of race 
instincts and family traits, as well as his unde- 
veloped mental, moral, and religions powers. It is 
the business of education, not to eradicate or sup- 
plant any of these, but to develop and cultivate 
them, and subordinate them to the highest ends. 
(6) Education is more than instruction. It not only 
builds up many and rich concepts, whioh shall 
serve as a basis for judgment and action by a mem- 
ber of society ; but it also takes measures to estab- 
lish desirable habits, and to create ideals of com- 
manding dignity and emotional power, (c) Edu- 
cation uses concrete materials for this purpose. It 
selects for its use those human experiences best 
fitted in character and grade to accomplish the 
particular purpose in view. The treasures of the 
race have become very rich iu such material, so 
that the selection and preparation of it is a task 
demanding the skill of educational experts. 

(3) The thing that is aimed at in religious edu- 
cation is (a) to put one as early and as completely 
as possible in possession of that rich treasure of 
experience which has come down from the past, 
ana has been gathered from the ends of the earth, 
especially those parts of it whioh are richest in 
their meanings for a man's life in the world with 
other people and as a worker with God. ( b ) A 
farther aim is to turn the full force of that experi- 
ence, in the form of socialized ideals and purposes, 
as a motive power upon conduct and upon the 
ordering of the programme of life. This is an 
individual aim, but it is far more. It enlists 
churches, homes, and communities in this motiva- 
tion of conduct for the well-being of society at 
large, (c) It is believed that the instruction to be 
gathered from the parable of the soils (Mk 4 2 ' 90 ) is 
a lesson of education, in which the minds mellowed 
by long processes of nurture are those which 
respond quickly and whole-heartedly to the evan- 
gel. Sucn nurture would seem therefore to be the 
most direct and effective way of co-operating with 
the Spirit of God for the evangelization of the 
world. 

3. Content— Since religion and its promotion 
are understood to be, to some extent at least, an 
enterprise in education, it is necessary to choose for 
such instruction that material which will be most 
fruitful religiously. Bather vague ideas prevail 
on this subject, due to lack of oritical analysis of 
the values to be sought, and to incomplete know- 
ledge of how to produce and conserve those values. 

The educational reformers of a century ago estab- 
lished the principle of gradation of material— 
that the ability of children to understand and 
master material changes as they grow older. The 
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fundamental ideas as to the development of religion, 
(a) The presence of the religious life is felt not only 
in worship and in the conventional forms of religi- 
ous expression, but especially in character and m 
social purpose, which subordinates all interests to 
the supreme values of life. (6) The religious life is 
a continuous growth, not a thing produced arti- 
ficially, or judicially instituted at the moment of a 
passing experience. ( c ) This growth involves not 
a special organ or faculty, but the whole person- 


to this changing ability ; e.g. t the incident of a boy 
robbing a bird's nest can be understood and remem- 
bered by a five-year-old child, but the moral inter- 
pretation of the same incident is better suited for 
a mind several years older. 

The ftlleoy ot catechetical Instruction Is partly a pedagogical 
one. It coneiate in presenting adult abstractions to children— 
In offering strong meat instead ot mtlk to babes. A similar 

1 George A. Coe, A Social Theory of Religious Education, 
New York, 1917. 
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fallacy has vitiated much of tba Bible teaoblng In Sunday 
schools where 'uniform* leaeone have been ohoeen for young 
and old alike. If the children had a story which they oould 
understand and remember on one Sunday, they must feed on 
Prophets and Epistles for several weeks before they might 
expect another children’s lesson. Of oourte adaptations by 
editors and teachers could do something to overcome the dis- 
crepancy in grading, but it is only making the beet of a bad 
case, ft is wholly unnecessary for religious instruction to be 
subjected to these hindrances, now that the principles of grad- 
ing are understood and have been applied to the materials used 
in religious training. 

There is also a religious fallacy in catechetical instruction, 
appealing as it does exclusively to the Intellect with logical 
propositions dogmatically oonoelved and expressed. The 
emotional and sooial aspects of the child’s religious life are 
the first to be required for the development of ideals and the 
motivation of conduct. The intellectual formulations satisfy 
better the mature religious needs of adults, and the different 
needs of children should be provided for. 

In selecting and grading the materials for religi- 
ons education there are a number of considerations 
to be provided for. 

(1) The language of religion must be aoquired. 
As in any field ofhuman experience, the language 
and the thought develop together. Some terms 
are advanced and technical, but many are elemen- 
tary. The history and practice of religion, the 
reading of the Bible, ana the social environment 
offered Dy a religious community can make familiar 
to children, nurtured in such an atmosphere, all 
the elementary concepts of religion, and the words 
and phrases whioh express those concepts. They 
can make known a few of the landmarks of religi- 
ous history, at least by their names and by some 
characteristic incidents associated with those 
names. 

A properly graded curriculum therefore provides 
for young children a selection of simple Bible 
incidents on subjects within their experience, or a 
like class of subjects taken from biography, litera- 
ture, and life. For this purpose one may choose 
stories about children, animals, natural objects, and 
the things familiar to childhood, especially those 
which contain some of the language and forms of 
religion, but none of the generalizations and ab- 
stract principles in which religious teaching is so 
often couched. 

(2) The child inherits certain capacities for a 
moral and religious life. But each individual muBb 
shape his concepts of that life from the examples 
of other experiences Been and heard by him. His 
education consists in becoming acquainted with 
these selected experiences of others, in reading 
meaning into them, and in shaping his own habits, 
judgments, and ideals, with reference to the experi- 
ences so set before him. This formation of con- 
cepts represents a later stage of religious develop- 
ment than the language stage mentioned above, 
but the later mingles with the earlier stage, and 
they move forward together. A class of more 
meaningful experiences is chosen for this purpose, 
such as the parables of Jesus, tales of moral hero- 
ism, events in which service and sacrifice are 
exemplified, the revealings of motives and of char- 
acter and of loyalty to persons and to ideals, and 
the superiority of moral and spiritual values over 
those values which are chiefly carnal and com- 
mercial. 

It is therefore the business of religious education 
to bring into the life of youth an abundance of 
human incidents rich in moral and religious mean- 
ing ; to present these experiences with sufficient 
detail and pedagogical skill to assure them an 
atmosphere, an emotional vitality, and some 
permanence; and to give definite guidance to 
each youth in the construction of his own habits, 
judgments, and idealB. out of the concrete materials 
tarnished to him. The selection of material for 
this purpose out of the Bible or from other sources 
is the moot responsible and difficult task of religious 
education. It is also the point at which failure 
VOL. XII .— 27 


has been most complete in nearly every curriculum 
thus far proposed lor religious training. 

(3) While it belongs to the province of science 
and general education to develop in youth a con- 
ception of the causal connectedness of the world 
and of its unity, consistency, and organization 
under natural law, it is a well-known foot that 
this is not generally done. Such reflexions arise 
more frequently in connexion with religion than 
elsewhere, and it is proper that religious education 
should provide in place of discarded cosmologies 
a better instruction, which can serve the common 
people as a credible philosophy of nature. Noth- 
ing oan do more to disintegrate religious faith and 
moral integrity than lack of a believable philo- 
sophy of the world. Such a philosophy is entirely 
within the mental compass of enlightened youths ; 
and they have a right to it as a support for their 
faith and as a part of their education. Indeed 
they will have it. The only uncertainty is as to 
how good or how poor a philosophy they shall 
work out for themselves if wise help is withheld 
from them. 

For the few but important lessons on this subject 
the oreation stories and a few other portions of 
Scripture will Berve as occasion for wise and 
modern instruction. A few of the great chapters 
in the history of science are reauired. These need 
to be correlated, not only witn the names of dis- 
coveries and inventors, but with the forward 
movements in the world’s life, and the human 
values which they have enhanced. 

(4) A task of religious education still more im- 
portant is the interpretation to young minds of 
the world of human life. We live and act in a 
world of purpose and meaning, as well as in a 
world of natural law and causal connexion. It is 
out of this purposive life that real values arise ; 
and it is with those^ values that religion is con- 
cerned. There is no gain for religion in knowledge 
of the Scripture, or of the facts of nature, and no 
benefit in formal covenants and ordinances, unless 
in the human heart there is an ideal which throws 
over all these things an emotional glow that 
enriches them with meaning and value. It is 
doubtless the same thing that is spoken of as the 
Spirit of God in the human heart taking the things 
of Christ and showing them to us. 

Religious teachers generally try to do this. 
Most expository Bible teaching is so intended. 
So also is the preaching. But the efforts are 
desultory, and the results are not cumulative. A 
need is felt for a programme or a definite policy, 
based on a sound philosophy and on educational 
principles, to give continuity and cumulative effect 
to the propagation of religion. It can hardly be 
claimed tuat such a programme has yet keen 
proj>ofted, although efforts have been made in 
that direction, and in some cases with gratifying 
results. 

The choice and arrangement of material awaits a toiler 
agreement upon Christian ideals and the fundamental philo- 
sophy of religion. In this task the interpretation of the world 
of human life is the chief factor. What Is called the social 
gospel has already gone far to supplement and modify the 
individualism of the former day. But *a theology for the 
sooial gospel/ as Walter Rauschenbusch calls his hook/ has 
not yet formulated Itself In popular thinking. In the light of 
such a theology and philosophy, there is required a re-deflning 
of the virtues and of the unifying principle by which those 
virtues are oorrelated in the good man. The new sense of the 
structural character of society, the place and function of the 
individual within the structure, and the interactions betwoon 
the structure and its members must have much weight in 
determining what the content of a religious education curri- 
culum ought to be, and what educational aims and values 
ought to be conspicuous in that material. 

(5) The great issues over whioh men and nations 
have struggled in the world's forward movement 
need to be made known to young people, and 

I New York, 1018. 
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their meanings interpreted. Snch issues were 
drawn in OT times by the prophets against 
royal and ecclesiastical dignitaries. Jesus defined 
an issue between the Pharisees and the new re- 
ligion of the inner life. Every forward step, every 
reform, every moral and spiritual achievement 
from that day to this, can be of great service to 
those whose motives and ideals are forming. 
They are needed as a background for the tasks 
and problems of to-day, as a guide in defining 
present and future issues, and as an inspiration 
to loyalty in trying situations. Here will appear 
biographies of men and women who have caught 
visions of an improved world and have helped to 
realize those visions. Here also belong the rise 
and fall of institutions in response to the changing 
needs of the world. Out of such rich and varied 
sources are being selected the graded and sifted 
materials for a curriculum of religious training. 

4 . Method and organization.— While the history 
of pedagogy has been progressive, and general 
education has profited by every improvement, 
religious training has been slow to take up im- 
proved methods. Memoriter catechetical teaching 
is still common. Hortatory and semi-expository 
teaching of the Bible is quite general in church 
schools, the aim being evangelistic and not 
primarily educative. 

There is a marked tendency to reconstruct, not 
only the curriculum in ways already indicated, 
but also the method and organization. In method 
these changes consist in a larger use of direct 
narrative in connexion with concrete story material 
used in the lower grades ; the immediate oral re- 
production by pupils of the narrative so presented ; 1 
the increased use of pictorial and graphic repre- 
sentation, and the tendency to substitute for the 
leaflet, pamphlet, or bare Bible specially prepared 
text-books of a more permanent and attractive 
character. 

But the most important tendency is towards 
things to be done, as an expression m real life of 
the moral and religious impulses, as they awaken 
in childhood and youth. Daily conduct, positions 
taken on moral questions before associates, 
missionary work, community betterment, neigh- 
bourly and charitable work, and worthy social 
activities in general, offer a welcome field for 
religious training in this growing aspect. Out 
of such activities arise deeper and truer thinking 
and finer emotional responses than any didactic 
method can produce. 

Modern forms of church organization provide 
for a department of religious training in the local 
church. This department is free to adopt methods 
in harmony with improved educational and re- 
ligious ideas, and to introduce a curriculum 
something like that outlined above. Only in 
those local churches where the broad full meaning 
of religious education has been discussed ana 
appreciated has the reconstruction taken place. 
But the number of these churches is increasing; 
they are profiting by experience ; and their results 
are watched and reported. 

In several American communions, notably the Protestant 
Episcopal, the Congregational, and the Presbyterian, important 
steps nave been taken to reconstruct the denominational 
machinery on educational lines. Numerous officials are em- 
ployed to propagate the principles and ideals of religious 
training in the local churches, and to aid in the installation of 
bettefr systems. These methods are especially successful in 
missionary fields, (1) because there the need is more obvious, 
and (2) because these fields are not bound by tradition to 
antiquated methods as many of the churches are. 

While the prospect for the future of religious 
education is best in the direction of denominational 
organization, there is also a distinot movement on 
foot for community organization disregarding 
eoolesiastical divisions, or at least bringing them 
l W. J. Hutch, Graded IHbU Stories , Bipon, Wls., 1014. 


into co-operation . 1 This plan calls for a local 
board and a superintendent, who shall inaugurate 
a school system parallel to the other system or 
systems in the same community. Less time would 
lie required for the religious than for the general 
and vocational schools ; yet the effectiveness of it 
cannot be estimated by the time spent. In addi- 
tion to the direct values of suen training the 
material of general education is re-interpreted 
and given new meaning and dignity from the 
spiritual aspect. Teachers who have training in 
the principles of education, as well as personal 
fitness ana inspiring leadership, soon make ap- 
parent the large possibilities of religious training, 
noth in its own field and in its effects on the whole 
structure of socioty. 

In Britain and in some other European countries the schools 
supported at public expense are expected to furnish some 
Instruction of a religious nature. Recognition is made of 
denominational preferences, and teachers are assigned to 
groups with this in mind. In France religious instruction is 
entirely excluded from all public and private schools of general 
education, and the members of religious orders are disqualified 
as teachers. This of course does not prevent the teaohing of 
religion in the churches. In the United States of America 
religion 1 b excluded by the laws of the States from the public 
schools ; hut entire freedom is given for this Instruction under 
church or community supervision. In some States the pupils 
are released for one session oach week from required attend- 
ance at a public school on condition of spending that lime 
underapproved religious instruction, proportionate credit being 
given if such work is satisfactorily done. 

In general it may be said that the ideals and 
content of religious education have been recon- 
structed in accordance with modern ideas. The 
realization of the bettor ideals lias been achieved 
in a limited degree, and every year marks distinct 
gains. But the progress is retarded (1) by con- 
servative traditions among earnest religious 
people, who have not seen the spiritual values 
in a religious life conceived developmentally and 
socially; (2) by inadequate conceptions of and 
facilities for training m religious activity and 
self-expression, and (3) by lack of united and 
trained leadership in the re-organization of re- 
ligious education in local communities. It seems 
to be the task of Christian colleges to raise up a 
generation of men and women who have the re- 
ligious and educational ideals and the ability and 
enthusiasm to organize them into the life of our 
time. 

A good central organization for the study of 
religious education, for the comparison of results, 
and for the promotion of this large interest in the 
life and thought of the world exists in the He- 
ligious Education Association (Henry F. Cope,- 
Secretary, 1440 East 57th Street, Chicago, 111.). 
It was founded in 1003 by representatives of all 
religious faiths. It has neid important annual 
conventions, mostly in American cities. These 
conventions have done much to shape thought, 
guide effort, and stimulate experiment. The vol- 
umes of the bi-monthly magazine of the Association 
entitled Religious Education furnish much material 
in the history and discussion of this subject. 

Other related articles in this Encyclopaedia may 
be referred to as follows: Education (Moral), 
Christianity, Church, Confirmation, Cate- 
chisms, Bible, Sunday School. 

Litxraturb. — H. F. Cope, Religions Education in the 
Church, New York, 1917 ; B. S. Winchester, Religious Educa- 
tion and Democracy, do. 1917 ; W. W. Smith, Rdigkme Edu- 
cation , Milwaukee, 1909; W. S. Atheorn. The Church School, 
Boston, 1914 ; G. A. Coe, Education in Religion and Morale, 
New York and London, 1904. The Psychology of Religion , 
Chicago and London, 1917 ; B. S. Ames, The Psychology of 
Religious Experience, London and Boston, 1910. 

William James Mutch. 
TRANCE.— See Hysteria, Dhyana, Yoga. 

TRANSCENDENCE.— See IMMANENCE. 

i W. 8 . Athmrn, Mtgirnu Education and American Do- 
moeraey , Boston and Ohioago, 1917. 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM, - The term 
( transcendental * plays an important part in 
Kant’s Critique of the Pure Reason — * transcen- 
dental aesthetic/ 4 transcendental analytic/ etc.— 
and through the influence of the critical philosophy 
the term has become familiar in modern thinking 
and even in popular literature. Kant did not 
originate the term ; but he gave it new vigour 
and a new orientation. 

z. Pre- Kantian transcendentalism,— (1) °f 

the term in scholastic logic.— Before Kant's time 
4 transcendental ' and 4 transcendent' were familiar 
terms in the scholastic logic and were practically 
equivalent in meaning, although he sharply dis- 
tinguished between them. To the scholastic 
logicians these terms were used of those most 
general notions that could not be subsumed under 
the ten Aristotelian categories. They rose beyond 
or transcended them. Spinoza uses 4 transcen- 
dental' in this Bense of the most general notions 
and gives his view of how psychologically they 
originate. 1 Strictly speaking, these transcen - 
dentalia or transcendentia belonged to a realm 
above ordinary categorical logical thinking and 
as such were beyond the province of logic proper. 
Various enumerations of these transcendental 
notions are given. Albertus Magnus gives ens, 
nnum, honum , and verum; and very generally 
these, along with res and aliguid , make up the 
list of the six transcendentalia. Their interrela- 
tions are stated and various subtleties regarding 
them introduced by different schoolmen. Ens was 
as a rule regarded as super-transcendental, the 
rest being passions or modifications of being 
( passiones entis ). This category in scholastic 
philosophy was pretty much what the 4 Absolute 1 
is in modern philosophy. 3 

(2) Use of the term in theology.— To the school- 
men, however, logic was only the handmaiden of 
theology, and so we find these terms more or loss 
always moving into the area of theological specula- 
tion. These transcendental notions had their 
reality in the mind of God, who is transcendent 
nar excellence. The passage in Augustine 3 where 
lie posits the transcendental ideas in the divine 
mind became classical and is quoted by all the 
great medievalists. It is historically tne fusion 
of Greek thought with Christian experience. 
Plato spoaks of the good (rd dya 96v) as transcend- 
ing being (Mkcipcl rijs ofrrfas), 4 ana Plotinus uses 
the phrase often. 8 Transcendent is simply the 
Latin equivalent of Miceiva , ‘beyond.* At times 
this tendency became extreme, as in the case of 
Erigena and the mystics who speak of God as 
above all predicates— frrcpaXi^f, imipcofot, bvepai- 
wWo», ‘above truth,' ‘above wisdom,' ‘above 
eternity.' 

Transcendentalism in theology, then, means the 
position that God’s knowledge and character are 
perfect, absolute as distinct from man's knowledge, 
which is imperfect, and from man’s virtue, which 
is immature ; as such it is part of the very essence 
of theology and the unmovable conviction of re- 
ligion. _ But it may become falsified through over- 
emphasis and dangerous through over-refinement 
of subtlety. Ordinary living religious experience 
speaks of the divine in plain speech, ascribing to 
God organs, actions, passions, movement, change, 
purposes, and this is done without any feeling of 
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incongruity— even when the divine spirituality is 
clearly recognized. Transcendentalism becomes 
over-subtle when it objects to this, and it is usually 
when religious experience is at a low ebb and 
beset by foes that this form of transcendentalism 
gains a hearing. Even in the OT, as Schultz 
points out/ we have the beginning of rellective 
transcendentalism. It is more evident in the 
Septuagint translation and in the post* Biblical 
Jewish literature, and it operates dominantly in 
Philo until God becomes the Great Unknowable. 
In the history of Christian theology we find the 
superimposition of this metaphysical and mystical 
transcendentalism on the direct religious thought 
of the NT. Edwin Hatch, in his famous Hibbert 
Lectures, 3 maintains that the great creeds of 
Christendom buried religion under Hub meta- 
physic ; and in his zeal he has overstated the 
case ; for transcendentalism in the sense of God's 
absoluteness is an integral part of religion and of 
theology, but, when it makes this a mode of 
throwing discredit on man's knowledge and of 
undermining man’s notions of right and wrong, 
when it empties God of feeling, purpose, and 
initiation, then it becomes false and dangerous. 

It is bettor to deal here with the special forms 
of transcendentalism in this sense, before discuss- 
ing the Kantian and post-Kantian usage of the 
term, as these forms of thinking have their roots 
in a soil different from that which is specifically 
and dominantly under the influence of Kant. 

2 . Extra - Kantian transcendentalism. — Tran- 
scendentalism in the theological and philosophical 
sphere means, in a general way, the recognition 
of God as exalted in thought and character above 
man and sensible objects. It is thus contrasted 
with phenomenalism, naturalism, and materialism, 
and, one may say, also agnosticism, for, although 
the agnostic may grant the existence of such a 
Being, the concession is of no value either for 
knowledge or for morality. In this sense every 
religious view of the world is transcendental. 
When, however, we ask what the relation between 
man's knowledge and virtue and God's is, the real 
problem of transcendentalism emerges, and, ac- 
cording to the answer given, thinkers fall into 
different classes, which For purposes of clearness 
may be distinguished as follows. 

(1) Extreme transcendentalism .— Those who hold 
that God is utterly incomprehensible to us, and 
that knowledge and virtue in Him are quite 
different, not only in quantity but also in quality, 
from what wo mean by these terms, are extreme 
transcendentalists in the sphere of ontology. 
Modern examples are Hamilton and Mansel, who, 
borrowing & Kantian distinction, maintained that 
our predicated knowledge of God is regulative not 
speculative truth, that it was given, nob to satisfy 
the reason, but to guide the practice of man, not 
to tell us what God is in His absolute nature, but 
what He wills us to think of Him in our present 
conditioned state. This phase of transcendentalism 
arose as a protest against what Hamilton calls 
‘the scheme of pantheistic omniscience so pre- 
valent among the sequacious thinkers of the day/ 9 
Speculative theologians have always had leanings 
towards this mode of reasoning regarding the 
divine, and its influence can be traced in theology 
from the days of Origen. While the ordinary re- 
ligious consciousness speaks of God as wise and 
good, and cannot help so doing, yet these terms 
in reality do not apply to Him, and are to be 
understood anthropopathically. He has deigned 

1 OT Theology, Eng. fcr., Edinburgh. 1802, 11. 114. 

a The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Church , 
ad. A. U. falrbairn, London, 1800, ch. lx. 

* Discussions on Philosophy and Literature , etc.. London, 
1862, pp. 1-87, quoted by H. L. Mansel, The Limits of Religious 
Thought 4, p. 10 I 
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to accommodate this revelation to our limited 
intelligence, but it is, after all, only an accom- 
modation (ffirygardjSeurty), and the true method of 
theology is to strip away all these predicates and 
to proceed via negation it. The danger here is 
obvious, vis. forgetting of the truth that man is 
made in the image of God, and forgetting that 
thinkers are apt to cut apart God and man, and 
thereby religion and reason alike become unreal 
and untrustworthy. Under this impulse religious 
men fall back on an authority which has no basis 
in our rational or moral nature, or on some occult 
faculty apart from reason; and others, strictly 
adhenng to the working of the understanding, 
leave the transcendental sphere of Being alone. 
Outside the small circle illuminated by the under- 
standing there may be Something, but to us it is 
unknown and unknowable. Agnosticism as re- 
gards ultimate reality is the result of this attitude. 

( 2 ) Religious transcendentalism . — Others, again, 
maintain also God’s transcendental character, but 
they hold that man’s knowledge is accurate as far 
as it goes, that in quality, though not in quantity, 
it is the Bame as God's, and that morality in man 
can not be different in essence from what it is in 
the divine, that the pathway of true knowledge 
and moral progress leads to God. God’s revelation 
is certainly an accommodation, but this accommoda- 
tion itself is an education of man by God, progress- 
ing from less to more and conserving in its more 
perfect stages continuity with the earlier, and 
besides the process is self-correcting. J. B. 
Mosley 1 * * * * gives a very fair view of this position 
as regar£ the OT. God dealt with men as they 
were, but in such a way as to lead them onwards 
and upwards. Man makes God in his own image, 
but it is because God first made man in His image. 
Augustine, who often speaks of God as incompre- 
hensible — as indeed every religious mind must do, 
so that Hamilton has no difficulty in compiling a 
catena of such passages from various writers — 
yet maintains that our intellectual and moral 
strivings are but a returning to the Source whence 
intelligence and goodness spring. The human 
mind and heart participate in transcendent know- 
ledge and goodness, and the aim of theology is to 
ascend by this road to God; only to man the 
grace of the Holy Spirit is necessary to initiate 
and guide this quest. The method here is not so 
much that of negation as of eminence {via emin- 
enticc ), and it differs from pure philosophical or 
epistemological transcendentalism both ui its in- 
sistence on the need of grace and in its proper 
valuation of other aspects of experience besides 
the pure intellect. It is this that 1 Rabbi ’ Duncan 
has m view when he defines transcendentalism as 
* the denial of that which renders man’s knowledge 
an inferior kind of knowledge ' and it is in tins 
sense that F. D. Maurice is a transcendental ist 
when in somewhat exaggerated fashion he fathers 
on Mansel’s theory such frightful consequences. 

(3) Epistemological transcendentalism.— Distinct 
from this again is what one may call pure epistemo- 
logical transcendentalism, according to wnioh the 
highest knowledge in man becomes identical with, 
ana indistinguishable from, the divine knowledge. 
Thus Boethius ; 

• Sense judges figure olothed in material substance. Imagina- 
tion figures alone without matter. Thought transcends this 
again, and by Its contemplation of universale considers the 
type Itself which la contained In the individual. The eye of 
intelligence is yet more exalted, for overpassing the sphere of 
the universal it will behold absolute form itself by the pure 
force of the mind's vision.' * 

i Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, London. 1877. 

9 CoUoquia PeripaUHoa 8, sd. W. Knight, Edinburgh, 1871, 

p. ill. 

> Consolation of Philosophy, tr. H. B. James, London, 1887, 

p. 189. 


From the plane of intelligenecL according to 
Boethius, all the contradictions ox the ordinary 
experience are reconcilable. Thus to God they 
harmonize, and to ns as far as we look at them 
from this point of view. No one oan fail to notice 
the sifnil&rity between this and the method of 
modem absolutist transcendentalism, with its 
solving of contradictions and its transcendental 
intuition. This school speaks in such a way as 
to lead the ordinary reader to suppose that the 
individual can attain by knowledge to the divine 
point of view— a claim which it is extremely 
difficult to distinguish from omniscience. 

(4) Moralistic and mystical transcendentalism. — 
The term, however, may be applied, and often is 
applied, to those who are keenly conscious of the 
limitations of the human mind, and impatient and 
sceptical regarding its slow ratiocinative processes, 
but who hold that man’s moral nature or his feel- 
ings or intuitions can give immediate access to the 
divine. Typical thinkers of this school are Pascal, 
Schleiermacner, and Ritschl. They lay stress on 
the supremacy of the heart— 'The heart makes 
the theologian ’—or on the value of feelings or 
intuitions; and a strong current to-day draws 
many along the pathway of the subconscious to- 
wards God. Thus we have schools of moralistic 
and mystical transcendentalitv. They disparage 
reason and logic, and find retuge in the alogieal 
departments of the soul. The so-called New 
England transcendentalism 1 combines both mysti- 
cism and morali 8 in with a large element of vague 
eclecticism, but it may, for purposes of classifica- 
tion, be included here. 

3 . Kantian transcendentalism.— To appreciate 
modern transcendentalism both in its philosophi- 
cal and in its more popular application, we must 
briefly review Kant’s view of knowledge. 

(1) The factors in knowledge .— To Kant knowledge— mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences— involved two factors, one due 
to the activity of the mind, the other due to sense-data. Ho 
did not doubt the fact of knowledge itself, nor did he concern 
himself with its psychological origin. He found in knowledge 
a synthesis of these two elements. Nothing could form the 
subject-matter of knowledge but what came from sense-data, 
but then sense-experience ilnelf was a chaos without the prin- 
ciples supplied by the understanding and the activity of the 
mind ; even perception itself required space and time— mental 
forms. To him God, the world, and the soul could not become 
the objects of scientific knowledge and therefore they were 
transcendent: i.e. t they were outside the limits of possible 
knowledge. There can he no doubt that Kant had a horror of 
those who spoke familiarly of God, as if He were an object of 
sense-perception, and that his real anxiety to mark clearly the 
boundaries of possible knowledge was largely due to fear of 
intrusion from this quarter. He thus distinguishes clearly 
between ‘ immanent principles which apply solely within the 
limits of possible experience ’ and transcendent principles 
1 which are Intended to reach beyond these limits.’ 9 

Kant did not deny the reality of God, or of the soul, or the 
ultimate essence of matter, but he did strongly insist that the 
pure reason got into hopeless difficulties when it tried to apply 
the principles valid in tne sphere of phenomena to these extra- 
phenomenal entities. To him we owe the very prevalent 
modern view that science has its own domain— it includes all 
knowledge, though not all reallty-^and religion and morality 
have their domain ; that the marches between them should be 
clearly defined ; and that there should be no raids, excursions, 
or alarums from one side or the other. 

(2) Transcendental principles . — Having thus 
excluded transcendent realities from the domain 
of the understanding, because we oan have no 
scientific knowledge of them, he shows that in 
knowledge itself there were principles like causal- 
ity— the categories, in short— which were not due 
to sense-data. Those principles are transcendental 
(as distinct from transcendent), which means both 
that they are not due to sense and that they oan 
be shown to constitute knowledge. Without sense- 
data they are empty, but sense without them is 
blind. 

Transcendental to Kant then means constitutive 

1 See • 4 (1) below. 

***** dor rsinsn Vsmunft, ed. G. Hsrtonstdii, Lslprig, 
2858,111845. 
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transcendentalism came to mean the recognition of 
supersensible realities, and the spiritual nature of 
man— that man was more than ' an omnivorous 
biped that wears breeches.’ A passage from Cole- 
ridge shows the influence of this attitude in the 
sphere of interpretation : 

' The Intelligible forme of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty 
That hod their haunt in dale, or piny mountain, 

Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms, and watery depths; all these nave vanished ; 
They live no longer in the faith of reason. 

But still the heart doth need a language.' 1 

The faith in 4 the light that never was on sea 
or land/ 1 the vision and the faculty divine,’ tiic 
fight against a crude interpretation of man’s 
spirit as ultimately matter, and the protest 
against literalism in all its forms, characterize 
transcendentalism at this stage ; and this is still 
the sense of the word in extra* philosophical 
literature. In New England Emerson and others, 
rebelling against an orthodoxy that tended to 
make men wholly sinful and corrupt and the will 
of man necessarily in bondage, and impatient of 
dogmas derived from a revelation confined to one 
book, initiated a movement that got the name 
'transcendentalism' more in derision than in 
honour, but the term was accepted, and the claim 
made that all the best in the world’s thought 
was here included. Carlyle, who, in spite of nis 
sympathy with Emerson, saw in this movement 
an extravagant disregard of facts and an enthusi- 
astic eclecticism, warned Emerson against the 
dangers ahead : 

* You Boom to mo In danger of dividing yourselves from the 
Fact of the Universe, in which alone ugly as it is can I find any 
anchorage/ * 

James Martineau— himself a transcendentalist in 
the Carlylean sense, whose intellectual history is 
a pilgrimage from the bondage of empiricism- 
does hot take Emerson seriously. No dfoubt New 
England transcendentalism became extravagant, 
welcoming the ravings of the Swedenborgian and 
of the unregulated mystic as possible revelations, 
yet it never became a system, and its airy optimism 
is explicable and defensible as a protest and a 
reaction ; yet to its influence is largely dne the 
fact that to many, if not to moBt, in our day 
transcendentalism means hopeless and unwarranted 
idealism — unworkable dreaming. It was not 
patient enough to be lasting, and, with all its 
boasted catholicity and insight, it was blind to 
the facts that gave the old orthodoxy its serious- 
ness and its power of rejuvenescence. On tho 
other hand, it was a refreshing and liberalizing 
movement. 

®) Science and transcendentalism*— Kejit' a in- 
fluence was felt in a very different quarter— among 
those whose interests were devoted to science. 
Thus Lange, the historian of materialism, inter- 
preting Kant, as he thought, confines man's 
knowledge of reality to the resnlts of science, 
but contends for a world above this oreated by 
our moral and spiritual needs— an unsubstantial 
world of ideals, a transcendentalism which is like 
a painted cloud ; and this attitude has more or 
less existed since, differing according to the amount 
of reality the individual thinker gives to this 
beautiful but airy realm. It is found in the 
historian Buckle, and has been well described 
as a 'consolatory private transcendentalism/ 1 
Herbert Spencer’s magnanimous handing over of 
the Unknowable to religion is an example of this 
'private transcendentalism.’ It is due to a one- 
sided exploitation of Kant without regard to 

1 The Picoolomini , sot ii. so. lv. L 128 If. 

* Correspondence of Carlyle and Bmenon, London, 1888, 

M. 11. 

8 Masson, p. 240. 


Kant’s moral certainty. To Kant the moral 
nature of man planted man in an intelligible real 
world, although knowledge left him #nly in the 

^ menal, with just a glimmer of the noumenal 
ng through, but this transcendentalism 
which, as in Lange's case, pretends to be its law- 
ful heir finds the phenomenal the real, and the 
transcendental the vague and the shadowy. 

Others more olive to the reality of religion have 
sought to place this transcendentalism side by side 
with scientific resnlts, while conscious all the time 
of the hostility between the two. Thus W. H. 
Mallock 1 attempts to hold by the results of 
science and vet to allow the demands of religion 
validity ; ana this attitude was prevalent in the 
past century. 

In ttsyohology the theory of psycho-physical parallelism 
exhibits the same tendency— a species of eirenicon between 
phenomenalism and transcendentalism. The results of sclonoe 
are accepted ; its principles are unquestioned ; and then these 
sarao facts are explained os if nothing but psychical data were 
involved. It ll a truce horn of perplexity— a compact that real 
issues will not be raised on either side. It is not difficult to see 
how closely related to Kant these tendencies are, for it may not 
unfairly be said that he himself adopted without questioning 
the results of solence and also the deliverances of a spiritual 
philosophy due to religion and held thorn both without con- 
sistently uniting them. 

Paulsen, one of Kant’s most faithful modern 
disciplea, contends that science will never give up 
its claim to explain everything mechanically ; yet 
metaphysics must give to this realm of science an 
idealistic interpretation. One inay be the most 
rigid materialist at one moment, and yet he wholly 
transcendentalist as a philosopher at another. 
The scientist will never admit any supernatural 
agent, and the only way of peace is to admit his 
claim ; yet somehow to transform all into spiritual 
reality is the task of the philosopher. It is because 
of this felt dualism that transcendentalism in its 
pure form as absolutism claims for itself to be the 
true heir and rightful corrector and interpreter 
of Kant. 

(3) Absolute transcendentalism . — ' Transcen- 
dentalism’ in modem philosophy is used of that 
world-view known at times as absolutism, objective 
idealism, neo-Hegelianism, or rationalism. The 
term 'transcendentalism’ traces this system 
historically to Kant’s theory of knowledge. As 
we saw above,* 'transcendental’ to Kant meant 
at least two things, (a) Those principles in know- 
ledge which in the nature of the case did not 
originate in sense-experience are transcendental. 
In this sense of the term Kantianism allied itself 
with that tendency in British thought which re- 
cognized a priori or original data both in know- 
ledge and in morality— what may be generically 
named intuitionalism. Leibniz’s famous revision 
of the empirical formula may be taken as the 
watchword of this school ; ' Nihil est in intelloctn 
quod non prins fuerit in sensu nisi ipse intellects . ' 
The controversy between Hume ancf Beid, between 
Mill and Hamilton, is one between psychological 
empiricism and psychological transcendentalism, 
iust as the controversy between hedonism and 
Intuitionism is a phase of the same in the sphere 
of ethios. This was the outstanding question in 
British philosophy for many a day. Masson in 
his Recent British Philosophy gives a readable 
account of the state of matters in his time, and 
'transcendentalism’ is used by him of those 
systems which recognize in the mind more than 
sense-data. Spencer considers it one of the merits 
of evolution that it supplied a means of reconcilia- 
tion between these opposing views. According 
to him, what was native to the individual was 
the residuary deposit of racial experience. Thus 
evolution reconciled empiricism and transcen- 

s §0$°* M a Dootrinit London, IMS. 
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(Jentalism. ( b ) But ‘ transcendental * meant to 
Kant constitutive of knowledge— those principles 
which, though not due to experience, yet made 
experience itself coherent, above all, the unity 
of the self. All the content of knowledge came 
from experience, but the active self made know- 
ledge. Besides, reason hod as regulative principles 
the ideas of the self, the world, and Goa, ana in 
its practical working reason got into touch with 
these realities. It was this side of Kant’s teaching 
that issued in transcendentalism, as it came to be 
understood in English-speaking countries in the 
first half of the 19tn century. Hamilton welcomed 
the Kantian system chiefly because he found it 
in harmony with the limits of our knowledge as 
propounded by himself, but others welcomed it 
because in their view it taught that man by his 
reason was more than a mere creature of the 
senses. Thus Carlyle, in his paper on N oval is, 1 
points out that German transcendentalism denies 
the absolute existence of matter, that it makes 
space and time forms of the understanding ; there- 
fore to God * Time and Space arc not laws of His 
being but only of ours/ and so He is omnipresent 
and eternal ; and ‘ the block Spectre, Atheism . . . 
melts into nothingness.’ Again the transcendental- 
ists recognize a higher faculty than understand- 
ing, viz. reason. Thus the invisible world is 
brought near us, and we feel in every thought 
that in God ‘we live, and move, and have our 
being.’ It was in this way that transcendentalism 
also at first became known in America. 3 

The transcendontol unity of the self which Kant 
understood of the individual knower, and which 
by theoretical reason gave him no substantial 
subject or soul, was raised by Kant’s successors 
in Germany to the level of a universal principle 
and an active subject, and thuB knowledge was 
made adequate to grasp all reality. Reality now 
became subject and object, and epistemology 
became ontology. Tho transcendent of Kant 
vanished completely; it became immanent in 
knowledge. Fichte laid stress on the creative 
activity of the Belf in such a way that the object, 
the world, was called into being by tho subject. 
Schelling, whose views changed considerably from 
one stage in his history to another, regarded the 
Absolute as the background of subject and object 
alike, but itself a neutmm of indifference, ana he 
made intellectual intuition the eye by which in- 
telligence grasped this whole. Ilegel tried to do 
equal justice to both subject ana object: 'the 
real is the rational,’ and * the rational is the real,’ 
and Absolute Spirit is the whole, which becomes 
conscious of itself through a dialectical process. 
For some time this mode of thinking, through its 
novelty and obscurity, was unintelligible and 
obnoxious to English thinkers, 3 bat, when it did 
take a hold in Britain, it was with suoh force that 
it conquered the philosophical chairs in our uni- 
versities with few exceptions, and exercised an 
orthodox tyranny against which it was difficult 
to contend. To Hamilton, 4 who viewed with 
extreme repugnance the philosophy of the Absolute, 
must be attributed the revival of philosophical 
speculation in Britain, and his pupils were able 
to understand the German philosophy which then 
was an enigma and a puzzle to others who in 
Britain interested themselves in speculation. 

1 MisoeUaneous Butty s (People's Edition^ London, 1872,li. 
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o See J. H. Stirling, The Seoret qf Hegel , 2 vole., Edinburgh, 
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(4) Modem developments, —Ye rrier’s Institutes 
of Metaphysic 1 was perhaps the first systematic 
exposition of transcendentalism in our tongue, 
altnough others had by that time acquainted 
themselves at first liana with its varied exposi- 
tions in Germany— some repelled by it («.</., John 
Cairns), 3 others enthusiastic in tneir advocacy 
(e.j/., Hutchison Stirling, whose Secret of Heqel 
was an elaborate attempt to make Hegel intellig- 
ible to English-speaking students). It was, how- 
ever, through the teaching and writings of Thonms 
Hill Green (q.v.) that transcendentalism became 
a philosophical force in Britain. Evolutionism, 
while it attempted to reconcile the older empiri- 
cism and transcendentalism, did so from below, 
by trying to relate man’s knowledge and man’s 
morality with animal life and animal activity in 
general, bnt the new transcendentalism, while 
acknowledging that in one sense man in a part 
of nature, yet explained knowledge and morality 
from above. Knowledge, according to this view, 
is explicable as the reproduction in man of the 
eternal self-oonscionsness of God, and morality is 
the realization of the immanent Eternal. The 
following passage from William James describes 
the spread of this movement in Britain : 

' For many years adherents of this way of thought have 
deeply Interested the British public by their writings. Almost 
more Important than their writings is the fact that they have 
occupied philosophical chairs In almost every university in the 
kingdom. ... It follows from their position of academic 
authority, were it from nothing else, that idealism exercises 
an influence not easily measured upon the youth of the nation 
—upon thoee, that is, who from the educational opportunities 
they enjoy may naturally be expected to become the leaders 
of the nation's thought and practice. . . . Carlyle introduced 
it, bringing it as far as Chelsea. Then Jowett and Thomas 
Hill Qreen, and WilliAm Wallace and Lewis Nettleship, and 
Arnold Toynbee and David Ritchie— to mention only those 
teachers whose voices are now silent— guided the waters into 
those upper reaches known locally as the Isle. John and 
Edward Calrd brought them up to the Clyde, Hutchison 
Stirling up the Firth of Forth. They have passed up the 
Mersey and up the Severn and Deo and Don. They pollute 
the bay of St. Andrews and swell the waters of tho Cam and 
have somehow orept overland into Birmingham. The stream 
of German idealism has been diffused over the academical 
world of Great Britain. The disaster is universal.' 3 

* Transcendentalism ’ came to be used of this 
new movement, although the term was not a 
favourite one with tho idealists themselves. It 
was used by Henry Sidgwick 4 especially of the 
teaching of Green ; by A. J. Balfour,® who con- 
tributes a chapter of criticism, and who even then 
could say : 

1 In English-speaking countries it is within tho narrow circle 
of professed philosophers, perhaps the dominant mood of 
thought ; while without that circle it is not so much objected 
to os totally Ignored.’ 3 

William James used it of all objective idealists, 
however these may differ among tfiemselves, while 
Caldwell uses it of Bosanquet/s teaching in his 
Gifford Lectures , which he describes as ‘ the last 
striking output of British transcendentalism or 
absolutism.*^ 

(5) Neo- Hegelianism and Christianity ,— What 
gave this philosophy its vogue, to begin with at 
any rate, in Britain was undoubtedly the fact that 
to many minds it appeared as a defensor fidei. 
It seemed to supply an answer to materialism and 
empiricism on the one hand, and a vague scepticism 
ana agnosticism on the other. It could be preached, 
and was preached often, by men who adopted the 
familiar phrases of sacrosanct religious thinking 
which were associated in the public mind with 
Christian values, and thus it came to be regarded 

3 iSfiFt MkcEwen, Life and Letters qf John Cairns , 

I, p. 68 f. 
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a a a type of Christian philosophy. Hutchison 
Stirling found in Hegelianism a new version of 
Calvinism. Green used it to demolish the tra- 
ditional English sensationalism and hedonism, 
and amidst the scepticism which prevailed re- 
garding the historical elements of Christianity 
used it to rear a Christianity of ideas and ideals, 
from which dualism we are still suffering-— witness 
the controversies concerning the historic Jesus and 
the eternal Christ. John Caird, afraid of the 
inroads of Spencerian and Manselian scepticism 
and Huxley’s agnosticism, found in Hegel's 
teaching an ark of refuge and a citadel of defenoe. 
It was tiiuB a movement of deliverance, of reform, 
and of religion. Not a few of its most zealous 
advocates were men destined for theology who 
found here a more congenial home. But, as time 
went on and this system began to be developed, 
the difficulties, tendencies, and obscurities in- 
herent in it, as well as the dangers, revealed 
themselves. Just as in Germany Hegel’s system 
allied itself at first with orthodox theology and 
then, in the hands of Strauss and Feuerbach, 
swung back to practical atheism and materialism, 
so also in our own country time has made it plain 
that this system is no guarantee of Christian faith 
or morals. Green 1 speaks with philosophic sorrow 
of those who find in poetry and religion the satis- 
faction for their ideals and aspirations, though 
they harbour scientific views which contradict 
these. He is sorry because such people do not 
proceed to frame or adopt a coherent philosophical 
system; forgetting that what gave transcendent- 
alism its interest and vitality among the educated 
was not its speculative scheme— that was always 
a puzzle more or less— but the idea that this 
philosophy conserved spiritual values, and that 
what is fast loosening its hold on this olass to-day 
is the feeling, rightly or wrongly entertained, that 
these interests are Doing betrayed or disregarded 
in the interests of the coherence of the system 
itself. To begin with, it is widely felt that tran- 
scendentalism speaks too confidently of its own 
power to present a perfectly explicable view of 
the world — to exhibit all reality in thought cate- 
gories. Its manner is apt to strike the observer 
as being haughty and supercilious, and its language 
would lead one to think that a claim to something 
like omniscience is arrogated— a claim so contrary 
to our broken experience as human beings, and so 
opposed to that humility which serious thinkers 
have always regarded as the fitting attitude for 
all searchers of truth. 

(6) Faith and knowledge . — No one has done more 
among our professional philosophers to abate this 
soaring gnosticism than Campbell Fraser, with 
his insistence on the function of faith as lying at 
the very basis of knowledge itself, as accompany- 
ing and regulating its advance all along its opera- 
tions. Reality is richer than thought, nor is it 
possible to factorize reality into thought terms. 
The limits of human knowledge are obvious even 
in the most daring schemes of rationalism, and 
philosophy has again to face the problem of the 
relation between faith and reason. 

Again, it is felt that transcendentalism does 
not do justice to the reality of the external world. 
To it the external world is only an objeot for a 
Bubjeot, and the tendency of all Idealistic schemes 
is to lapse into solipsism. This solipsism may be 
of the human individual or of the One Supreme 
Subject, but in essenoe it is the same. Sidgwick 
suggested the term ‘ mentalism 1 1 as a more 
adequate description of this tendenoy. Whatever 
term we use, the tendenoy itself is undeniable, and 


i Prolegomena to Ethics, Oxford, 1888, p. 8. 
a The twin « mentation ’ or MminaterUllam' is i 
James 8. Ferrier. 


the reaction is seen in the movement known as 
neo-realism, 1 but the tendenoy is acutely felt by 
reasonable idealists, as, e,g, t by A. S. Pringle* 
Pattison;* yet one wonders if his own view of 
creation is not just a residuum of this old leaven 
of mentalism which he cannot purge out of his 
system. He has no difficulty in regard to the 
creation of souls, which, if It means anything, 
means something new, but he cannot admit the 
creation of matter. Yet, if God existed in His 
fullness before any person now living existed— if 
such an assumption is tolerable— why should 
creation as applied to matter be considered in- 
credible ? It 18 futile to try to explain matter as 
thought-elements, either in the mind of man or 
in the mind of God. When a philosopher arrives 
at such a view, it is surely the sane course for him 
to examine his reasoning again. 

(7) The problem of personality , — The personality 
of man in this system, as we see from its modern 
developments, becomes insecure, or, if that danger 
is avoided, it is at the price of God's personality 
that man’s is safeguarded. Thus there are those 
who, like Bosanquet, lay stress on the Supreme 
Personality or Individuality, and tend to make 
men but aspects of this Being’s life. Others lay 
stress on man and make God the totality of men — 
a college or community of spirits, eternal a parte 
ante as well as a parte post. To conceive of God 
as a perfect perwonality, above and apart from 
men and the world, and yet originating and sus- 
taining both, seems an absurdity to this scheme 
of thinking. 

‘History is the biography of the Absolute; science the 
natural history of the Absolute ; philosophy the self-conscious- 
ness of the Absolute, recalling and arranging its past being in 
unconsciousness, and discovering thereby the laws of its own 
thought.'* 

The outcome is seen in a book like Bradley's 
Appearance and Reality , in which the Absolute is 
everything— God, men, nature, spirits good and 
evil— and yet somehow it is all that in the bliss of 
an absolutely consistent whole. Personal idealism, 
pragmatism, and, above all, theism, will never 
take such a theory seriously. 

5. The task of philosophy.— The modern world 
is alive to the fact that the intellect alone is not 
man, and that reality is not to be construed solely 
by its means. Emphasis is now laid on the will 
and the emotions as well, with the result that the 
moral life— the sphere of ideals— is given its own 
place. When this is recognized, then it becomes 
clear that reality is not a perfection which the 
mind has to mirror, but an ideal which has to be 
achieved. Nothing is more deadening and more 
untrue than to think of reality from man's point 
of view as a perfect * is* ; for the moral life at any 
rate reality is in ideals— * the best is yet to be.’ 
Thus only can man’s freedom be savea from the 
cloudlana of illusion, and thus only can evil and 
sin— the root of all our intellectual as well as of 
all our moral problems— be faced as our moral 
nature imperatively calls on us to face them. 
Our duty in regard to these, unless our whole 
nature be itself a delusion, is not so much to 
explain them as to abolish them. To tell us that 
‘this very presence of ill in the temporal order 
is the condition of the perfection of the eternal 
order' 4 is to treat man’s moral nature with in- 


sincerity. Transcendentalism has no eschatology, 
because to it the Absolute— 1 . 0 . dll that is— is 
already perfect and cannot be more so, and yet a 
philosophy or a religion without an eschatology 
offers nothing to man's needs, imposes a veto on 
man's passion for reformation, and does away with 
1 See art. Rbalum. 

1 The Idea of Ood (GMM Lectures), Oxford, 1817, oh. z. 

1 Osins, in Waby Msolwsn, P- ife 
4 J. Royoe, The World and the Individual (OifM Lectures), 
New Von end London, 1900-01, U. 885. 
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his felt need of redemption. These are some of 
the difficulties that most modem thinking men 
feel in regard to modem transcendentalism, and 
the recognition of them has led to a very general 
revolt against it in recent years from within the 
philosophic world itself. Pragmatism, neo-realism, 
neo-Kantianism, personal idealism, are bat some 
of the phases of this revolt. It cannot be said 
that these views, any or all of them, are free from 
difficulties; and at the present moment it is im- 
possible to say what the future may have in store 
lor philosophy. The best we can wish for it is 
that it free itself from the tyranny of phrases and 
become intelligible and interesting ; that it may 
have the humility to attempt to solve real prob- 
lems that perplex men ; that it be freed from its 
disdain regarding men’s abiding convictions ; that 
it abstain from any language which would throw 
doubt on the great ideals and values of life : and 
that it realize the necessity of satisfying the heart 
as well as the head. God, nature, man— these are 
the realities. Transcendentalism tends to forget 
the second, and to make the first and third co- 
equal ; pragmatism forgets the first, and natural- 
ism the first and third. The task of philosophy is 
concerning these three, and transcendentalism is 
valuable when the claims of naturalism become 
exorbitant; but it must not, without becoming 
false, succumb either to humanism on tiie one 
hand or to pantheism on the other. 

Litsiiaturs. — The OSD gives an idea of the variety of mean- 
ing attached to the word 'transcendental, 1 and R. Biilar, 


WOrterbuth dor philotoph. Begrijk*, 8 vote., Berlin, 1010, gives 
the philosophical usage. For the pre- Kantian logical usage and 
the mediaval theological usage the Histories of Philosophy and 
of Theology must be consulted. For New England transcen- 
dentalism see art. Emirson. Joseph Cook, Transcendentalism, 
Boston, 17.8. A., 1877, is a vigorous popular criticism of Emer- 
sonianism in the Interests of orthodoxy. The literature under 
artt. Ooluridgs and Carltlx is instructive for the early 
influence of German transcendentalism In a popular form in 
Britain. 

A short aooount of the history of British transcendentalism, 
or absolutism, is given by Robert Mackintosh, Hegel and 
Hegelianism. Edinburgh. 1908. ohs. vl. and vii. O. Pflelderer, 
Religionsvhiloeophie aoj gesekiohU. Orundiage , Berlin, 1878, 
and Development of Theology , Eng . tr., London, 1890, gives the 
ntlan Ideal! - *■ * * ' ' A ' 


history of post-Kantian Idealism from a thedlogicafpolnt of 
view. J. H. Stirling. T. H. Green, John Curd, Edward 
Caird, J. Watson, H. Jones, W. Wallace, J. Royce, J. 
Macbride Sterrett, G. S. Morris give a version of Hegelian 
transcendentalism of a religious Character. F. H. Bradley, 


Appearance and Reality London, 1902, is mainly negative.' 
For the revolt against transcendentalism in Germany see H. 
Valhinger, Die Philosophic det Alt Ob, Berlin, 1911. Frenoh 
philosophy since Cousin and Kenouvier, down to Bergson, has 
been more or lees generally antl-ratlonallstlo and personalistio. 
James Seth, English Philosophers and Schools t 


„ . i of Philosophy , 

.is instructive for English thinking ; an older 
book by D. Masson (quoted above) deals with Mill and 
Hamilton— the conflict between transcendentalism and in- 
tuitlonlira. The works of A. Campbell Fraser, Henry 
Sidgwick, and A. J. Balfour lay stress on primitive con- 
victions and are in spirit against Hegelian gnosticism. Bee 
the literature under artt. N so- Kantianism, Realism, and 
Praqmatism. William Caldwell, Pragmatism and Idealism, 
London, 1918, gives ample Information as to anti-rationallstio 
literature in Britain, Germany, Pranoe, and America. 

D. Mackenzie. 


TRANSFORMATIO N.-See Metamor- 
phosis. 


TRANSMIGRATION, 


Introductory and Primitive (N. W. Thomas), 

p. 425. 

Buddhist (M. Anesaki), p. 420. 

Celtic (G. Dottin), p. 430. 

Egyptian (W. M. Flinders Petrie), p. 431. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Introductoryand Primi- 
tive).— Reincarnation is the passage of the soul 
from one body to another, usually of the same 
species, among higher races often with ethical 
implications, the lot of the soul on earth being de- 
termined by its behaviour in a former life. Trans- 
migration, metempsychosis, and other terms are 
often used in an almost identical sense, but also in 
a vaguer way, implying at times that the soul 
itself assumes an animal form, sometimes per- 
manently, sometimes only as a prelude to another 
reincarnation or to final destruction or absorption. 
Somewhat different is the creed which may be 
termed * alternation of existences * ; it involves 
the belief that man is double, a counterpart in 
another world corresponding to the earthly body 
or embodied soul in this world and taking the 
place of the latter when its turn comes to quit 
this world. Separate existence, reincarnation, 
annihilation, ana transmigration are the possi- 
bilities that present themselves to the primitive 
mind when it inquires into the fate of the soul. 
We cannot say why one belief rather than 
another has been adopted in any specifio instance ; 
but it is clear that the resemblance of children 
to parents (or other relatives) has played some 
part, especially in W. Africa. The complex of 
beliefs is therefore to some extent a semi-scien- 
tific creed, taking the place of a biological account 
of heredity, and based on reasoning that we can 
follow. It seems eoually certain that the wide- 
spread belief in transformation (or change of bodily 
form) during life must have had its effect on eschato- 
logical doctrine ; and here the creed goes back to 
what must be some of the most archaic elements 
of human speculation. Those two factors are, 


Greek and Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 432. 
Indian (R. Garbk), p. 434. 

Jewish (M. Gaster), p. 436. 

Teutonic (B. Dickins), p. 440. 


however, at times to some extent combined, when 
a rise or fall in the scale of existence is put down 
to the merit or demerit of previous births. Both 
in reincarnation and in transmigration doctrines 
the life or lives that succeed the human life on 
earth are sometimes regarded as limited in duration, 
sometimes as indefinitely prolonged ; where some 
accident interferes with the due course of reincar- 
nation, the lot of the soul may be a kind of third 
state, neither reincarnation nor annihilation (or ab- 
sorption), but separate existence (as an evil spirit). 

Many widely distributed customs appear to be 
connected with the belief in reincarnation. Thus, 
in Africa and America children are buried by the 
wayside, near the mother, under the eaves, or in 
other situations that would in the eyes of the 
natives facilitate reincarnation ; in parts of Central 
Australia and in Africa people are buried in the 
place of their birth . 1 But it must be recalled that, 
generally speaking, the common feeling that it is 
well to be baried with one’s own people implies no 
more than the view that this is necessary to ensure 
the solidarity of the family in the future life. The 
custom of killing the first-born * has been explained 
for some areas by the belief that this child is, in 
special measure, an embodiment of the father or 

f randfather ; and the abdication of a king, as in 
ahiti, in favour of an infant son has been put 
down to the same oause. The belief in transmigra- 
tion again in certain areas has led to the sacro- 
sanctity of certain species, and^ the totemism (g.v.) 
of some regions, such as S. Africa and Oceania, has 
been referred to this origin. 

i Set art Diath and Disposal op ns Dias (Introductory and 
P a Swift Viwmmui (Introductory and Primitive), f j. 
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A well-developed scheme of reincarnation or 
transmigration, if we except the anomalous case of 
the Central Australian tribes, as to whose real 
belief there is some doubt, is generally found only 
among peoples who either have attained a certain 
stage of culture, as in India, or have almost 
certainly been in contact with or influenced by a 
higher culture, as among W. African tribes. The 
W. African tribes among which a reincarnation 
oreed has been recorded in more or less detail are 
the Mandingo, Ewe, Edo, and Ibo. The belief is 
also known among the Yoruba, who lie geographi- 
cally between the Ewe and the Edo ; but details 
of tueir ideas on the subject are lacking. 

z. West Africa.— (a) Mandingo.— As regards 
the Mandingo, we have only a summarised account 
of their beliefs, 1 which differs widely from another 
account from a portion of the area ;■ a summarized 
account is always liable to mislead, and, in view of 
the large divergences recorded in other areas in 
the transmigration and reincarnation beliefs, it is 
prudent to await further details from the French 
territories before classifying the belief as aberrant. 

According to Delafosse, every living being and every natural 
phenomenon depends lor its nature on a niama, 'dynamic 
spirit* ; the word nia is applied to a genius, niama to a spirit, 
which may be that of a genius, a human being, a sacred object, 
an animal, a rock, etc. Tho niama of a dead man can reside 
where it likes— in the corpse, in the hut, in a sacred object, or 
in the body of a living being whose niama it absorbs. Certain 
magicians attribute their powers to the possession of the niama 
ol a genius or of a dead man. The niama of a man for whom 
the due rites havo not been performed may reincarnate itself in 
a solitary animal, or in a human being, who goes mad. It is 
therefore clear that, though the niama may be relncarnatod, it 
Is by no means invariably the case, and, where reincarnation 
takes place, it differs in kind from the reincarnation in which 
the more easterly tribeB believe (see below). Side by side with 
the niama we havo the dia , or breath of life, which passes at 
death into another being ; It is not the object of any cult ; it is 
found only In living beings and passes only into another being 
of the same species, save on the rare occasions when it animates 
the body of a totem. This beliof is, in form, on all fours with 
those of other Negro tribes : but it Is hardly possible to Bpeak of 
reincarnation, which implies some degree of Identity, some 
measure of personality. 

According to Monteil, the Khassonke believe that dya is soul, 
force, or shadow, while n» means breath ; if this is correct, the 
meanings are just the reverse of what they are in the foregoing 
account of Mandingo beliefs, and It seems clear elthor that we 
are in the presence of a far-going disintegration of creed or 
that, as has probably happened farther east, the belief has come 
from without and has been worked up by each tribe in its own 
tashion. In any case it seems improper to give a generalized 
account of the beliefs of a mass of tribes if suoh varied views 
have to be regarded os identical. 

(4) Ewe.— According to the Ewe belief, every 
man has two souls — a luwo agbedo , or life-soul, 
and a luwo kuto , or death-soul; the former is 
visible when a man casts a short bIiacIow, the latter 
when he casts a long shadow. The death-soul 
accompanies a man into the grave and then goes 
to the land of the dead ; the life-soul leaves the 
body at death and goes sighing mournfully and 
seeking for a resting-place ; each man has also a 
breath-soul. That the shadow-soul is more than 
a shadow is clear from the fact that sleep is 
attributed to the absence of the shadow -soul, 
waking to its return, and dreams to its activity 
outside the body. 

The land of the dead appears to be the same as 
Amedzowe, the place of man's origin-— a land not 
on earth, but in heaven, where everything cor- 
responds more or less closely to the things of this 
life. In Amedzowe are yams, corn, cotton, bush, 
and all that surrounds a man in thiB life, not, how- 
ever, in bodily form, but spiritually, so to speak ; 
and the human inhabitants of Amedzowe live and 
thrive on these things in their spiritual form. 
Life in Amedzowe, however, is more than a dupli- 
cation of this world ; for, when a child dies soon 
after birth, a priest may declare that it was a 
great king in Amedzowe and has died in order to 

1 Delafosse, Baut-SSnSgaLNigsr, lli. 165. 

* 0. Monteu, Lee Khan tonM, p. 14S. 


return to the scene of its former glories. Con- 
versely, the things of this world may influence the 
course of events In Amedzowe ; if a man remains 
too long away from the other world, he will fall 
ill, for the dwellers there prepare to break down 
his hut ; and, to save him, his associates in thia 
world must each bring a blade of grass and lay it 
on the roof of his house, as a symbol of the re-roofing 
of his spiritual house. In Amedzowe a man has & 
spiritual aunt (tasi) and other relatives ; from her 
he muBt obtain permission to leave the world of 
spirits and oome to the world of men. 1 Some of 
those who come to this world are so dearly loved 
by their spiritual relatives that they have to give 
a promise, called gbetsi, to return after a short 
time ; these are the children who die young ; this 
promise has been personified and is regarded as in 
some measure an evil genius, for it incites men 
who break it to evil deeds and especially to suicide 
or to acts that will bring about a violent death. 
Generally speaking, the Tot of a man in this life 
and his abilities are determined by the fate 
announced to him by his tasi ; hut here, as else- 
where, there is a fundamental contradiction in the 
creed of the Ewe, for, as will be seen below, the 
aklama , or genius, is also held responsible for a 
man’s lot in this life. 

Side by side with this curiously untheological 
oreed we find the belief that Mawu, the supreme 
god, is a dweller in Amedzowe and is the king 
who sits in judgment on the departing soul before 
it takes up its abode in this world. Not only so, 
but we find also the view that the lot of man, or at 
least his term of life, is determined, if not by 
Mawu, at any rate by Mawu's intercession with 
Death, whom he begs to spare one of his earthly 
children. If, os appears to be the case, the Ewe 
beliefs are the result of syncretism, there can be 
no doubt as to which are the older elements in 
their creed ; for the god of death, Ogiuwu, is found 
also among the Edo, from whom they were 
separated by the Yoruba influx, and whose views 
as to reincarnation at the present day come much 
closer to those of the Ibo, their neighbours on the 
east. 

There is, however, another side to the Ewe 
beliefs ; this is the aklama , kla , or, in the lan- 
guage of the neighbouring Twi, okra ; it is often 
identified with the luwo, but an older and more 
correct conception seems to be that it is a genius 
or tutelary spirit. Another authority says that 
kra is the collective name for nunu, all the 
spiritual beings that surround a man, whether 
they be evil or good, human or demonic. Wester- 
mann connects the word aklama with Efik akaha , 
a promise to return to the other world. If this 
derivation is correct, the conception of aklama as 
a tutelary spirit has arisen in the same way as 
that of its counterpart, gbetsi, by the personifica- 
tion of a promise, but Efik is a member of a 
different group of languages and topographically 
remote ; tne derivation must therefore do received 
with caution ; it is none tho less possible that both 
words are derived from the same root or form, 
especially if it should bo the case that the reincar- 
nation idea has been introduced from without or 
fostered in its growth by foreign influence. 

Every man has & Ida , or, perhaps, properly 
speaking, one or more, for the aklama figurines 
worshipped by a man are often in duplicate, male 
and female, in any case with only & single arm, as 
an indication of the identity of aklama and human 
being. Children sometimes carry an aklama 

1 It Is perhaps not without significance that the Iasi is tho 
father's sister ; for the Ewe are matrilineal, or at most in a 
transition stage ; and we oan hardly suppose that the father's 
sister has normally such influence us tbs fiunily ; the belief in 
question therefore either mutt be young or, mors probably, has 
oome to them from without. 
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figurine on their lucks, and, in the case of twins, 
each carries the figurine of the other ; it is not ! 
without importance that these twin figurines are 
found in areaB, such as Sierra Leone, where the 
reincarnation belief is not found, at any rate at 
the present day. One name for these figurines is 
ame we luwo , 4 the soul of a man 1 — a phrase which 
makes clear the present deeply -rooted confusion 
between luwo ana aklama. The aklama lives in 
Mawuwe, probably the same as Amedsowe, till 
Mawu gives it permission to enter a man, which it 
does before birth ; the child to which it is assigned 
is known in advance, however ; for the priest can 
interrogate the aklama as to the future lot of the 
unborn child. In some places the Ida receives 
offerings annually, probaoly on the birthday of 
the child, for the kla is named from the day of the 
birth and is also known as the younger brother of 
Mawu. The aklama seeks only the welfare of his 
ward, so long as the latter fulfils his obligations ; 
otherwise he may punish him with disease, mad- 
ness, or other ills, or, more properly, may allow 
him to fall a victim to them. The obligations just 
mentioned include abstention from certain foods, 
generally, or for a period, or on certain days. In 
some unexplained way the aklama is associated 
with a man by virtue of his being made by Mawu 
out of certain earth; for, when a thief has a 
thievish son, it is said that Mawu formed both of 
the same earth, and hence their aklama are alike. 
A man comes to the world with his character 
formed once for all, and it seems in reality to be 
that of his aklama ; a man’s nature (deogbe) is 
said to leave him at death, and, though it is 
believed to be conditioned by his aklama , it seems 
difficult to distinguish them. 

So far as we have gone, there has been some 
confusion between aklama, dzopbe , and luwo ; 
after death this confusion is increased. The 
images of the aklama are broken in pieces or 
thrown away, for their owner needs them no longer. 
The aklama seems now, like the luwo t to be termed 
holi{' ghost* or ‘spirit’) and is questioned a few 
days after death to find out who was responsible 
for his death. The final destination of the noli is 
Tsie or Agume, the place under the earth, the 
road to which passes through a river ; Kutiame 
is the ferryman, and his fee is twelve cowries. 
Another account says that the dead man meets 
Liagbe at the entrance of a town, and Bhe ques- 
tions him as to his deeds in this life ; she has a 
great wound^ which he must lick; and, though 
this is a detail on which we have no other infor- 
mation, it seems highly probable that Liagbe 
should be identified with the spiritual aunt (f<wt)* 

Native beliefs are rarely so clear and unambigu 
oub as a written account commonly assumes thorn 
to be ; but it is impossible to study the foregoing 
summary without feeling that syncretism must be 
reckoned with as a possible explanation. A know- 
ledge of the beliefs of the peoples to the east of the 
Ewe can only strengthen the probability of this 
explanation ; for here too we find diverse ideas 
combined, and some of them agpree so closely with 
the Ewe creed that any possibility of separate 
origin must be rejected ; at the same time, the 
general balance of the elements of the creed is so 
different, and the terminology so different (except 
where the creeds agree, as noted above), that we 
oan hardly accept the theory of a common origin 
of the whole complex as the explanation of the 
points of agreement, which are not relatively 
numerous. 

(c) Edo,— The Ewe language is closely akin to 
the Edo and forms a member of the gronp of 
languages named from the best known member, 
which is spoken in Benin cite and the neighbour 
hood. It is somewhat surprising that as regards 


'he subject of this article the terminology differs 
In toto from that of the Ewe, as is made clear by 
•he following table : 

Ewe Edo Ibo 


Genius . 

Shadow (soul) 
Breath . 
Spirit . 
Ghost . 
Ward . 
Other world 
Promi»e 


aklama, ehi, ekoei f 

kla ima 

luwo agogo 

gbogbo «fi 

holt 


Amedsowe 
i gbetei 


; cf. ikehgaA \ 


onyinyo , ndb. 
Mb, ume, um . 


of. akalagcli.* 
(Aw)ago. 

Owaiuwo, Okwa, 
a tafia ; of. iktfiga. 


Broadly speaking, ehi corresponds to our idea of soul, for the 
agogo is said to disappear on the day that a man's body is put 
into the grave ; in the Kukuruku oountry there are traces of 
belief in a breath-soul (eti), which does not, however, correspond 
to the dya, tor eti Is said to be tho breath of ehi, which dies in 
Elimi before it comes to this world. Osa (god) is said to take 
a man's eti to Elimi, where it turns into a man with a body 
(i.s. ehi). Two ehi are usually distinguished, ehinehi (ehinowa) 
and ehinoha . sometimes identified with ekoti, sometimes with 
ehogai , the ehi of a childless person. Some say that ehinowa 
is In Elimi. while ehinoha Is on the hack of a man's neck ; others 
say that ehinoha is a man's shadow In Elimi, or that ehinowa is 
on the top of a man's head ; the latter statement was qualified 
by the addition that there was another sAt in Elimi. Some oay 
that ehinowa comes to earth when a man dies, thus reproducing 
the idea of alternation already found among the Ewe. others 
that ehinoha lives in Elimi and comes to earth as ehinehi when 
a man dies. It is also said that ehinowa goes at death to Elimi 
and returns for sacrifices and offerings ; in Elimi this ehi may 
lay claim to a woman for whom his earthly counterpart paid 
bride-price without being able to secure her as a wife. Some 
say that ehinowa is sent by Osa to animate a child already con- 
ceived, others that it brings a child to a man, others again that 
it 'does things for a man,' i.e. Is his genius. Ehinoha'* 
functions are equally a matter of opinion ; it is on the back of a 
man's neck, or is the servant of ehinowa and takes sacrifice to 
him in Elimi, or lives in Elimi and comes to earth when its ward 
dies, or is a man's shadow in Elimi, where ehinowa is also, or 
corresponds to sf«— a man’s enemies (perhaps, rather, evil 
spirits), to whom he socrlfloos on the road. 

We reach a somewhat different oycio of ideas when we find 
ehinoha regarded as a * bush soul,' injury to which means sick- 
ness for the human being. It is also said to be the 1 king of the 
bush ' and to bo richer than ehinowa ; when it receives a sacri- 
fice, it Is satisfied arid turns its back. The prevailing view is 
undoubtedly that ehi brings a child from Elimi but is not Identi- 
cal with it; some say that the dead go to Elimi and are 
reborn seven times in the same or another family, alternately 
as male and female. Though there is Borne confusion between 
the ehi, they seem to be dearly distinguished from the man 
himself ; they are real genii, but so far bound up with thoir 
human counterpart that his health is sometimes regarded as 
dependent on tne state of the bush ehi. On the whole, tbe 
ehinoha is a bad genius that leads a man astray, spoils things, 
and, so far as the identity of man and ehi is accepted, refuses to 
remain in this world. The word ehi is found in Kukuruku in 
the form ezi, with which may be compared the Ibo ex <,* e §i. 

(d) Ibo. — Among tho Ibo, who number several 
millions, there is much diversity of view ; but only 
a small percentage of the tribes have been ade* 
quately investigated; the following summary 
relates to tho Awka and Asaba districts. West of 
the Niger the bolief is that an entity known as bi, 
sometimes identified with efi, sends the new human 
being into the world ; the reincarnated person and 
the reincarnation are known respectively as ago 
and hwago. The ci is normally a dead person, but 
in some areas inav be the father or mother of the 
child. East of tlie Niger tho ci is in the main, 
like ikenga , a personal protective deity, with only 
slight traces of a connexion with the reincarnation 
bene! ; there is no explicit statement that the bi 
sends a child into the world. The ikenga niav per- 
haps be equated with the Ewe gbetsi, especially if, 
as seems probable, it is etymologically connected 
with Efik alcana , tho promise to return to the 
other world. The Ibo are quite clear in their 
belief that a person is reincarnated, normally in 
his (or her) own family, at any rate if he has been 
buried with his fathers ; children of tender years 
will assure the inquirer with the utmost solemnity 

1 A persona] protective spirit. * Evil spirit. 

* f represents a breathed r. 
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Strehlow’s aooount of Aranda (Anuta) belief 
is as follows: 

The totem-enoMton dropped some of their ehuringa, which 
were transformed Into trees, rocks, etc., from which proceed 
nUapa ; these ere completely formed boys end girls of reddish 
colour end heve both body end soul ; they ere invisible to ordin- 
ary mortals. When e women passes e spot (kuanakala) where 
the transformed body of an ancestor is, end where consequently 
the ralapa associated with that ancestor dwell, one of the 
latter, when it recognises e suitable (t.«. of the correct clan) 
women, enters her body end causes various symptoms. The 
ohild belongs to the totem of the enoestor associated with the 
spot. 

There is a second method by which an enoestor impregnates 
a woman, but this does not seem to imply any kind of reincar- 
nation, though the ancestor is called in both oases the iningukua 
of the child. The ancestor is said to oome out of the earth and 
throw a small bull-roarer (namatuna) at a suitable woman, In 
whose body it takes human form. 

Both kinds of impregnation are said to be equally frequent, 
and the difference is recognised in the face of the child, whioh 
is narrow in the first, broad in the second kind. 

An iningukua can also, very rarely, enter a woman's body 
in person ; end a child thus originated has light hair ; in such 
a case the soul goes at death like other souls to the Isle of the 
Dead, and is annihilated by a flash of lightning. There is 
therefore no question of repeated reincarnations, and only in 
the third case can we really apeak of an Aranda belief in the 
doctrine, so far as can be seen from Strehlow's narrative. 

This account agrees with much of what is 
reported by Spencer and Gillen; 1 though these 
authors speak of reincarnation of ancestors, they 
really mean an incarnation of spirit-children left 
behind by the totem-ancestors. And even among 
the Aranda we hear of the totem-ancestors 8 living 
in water-holes. 

Perhaps it is most probable that large local 
variations of belief account best for the differences 
between Strehlow and the English anthors. In 
this connexion the account of K. H. Mathews * is 
of interest, though it must be remembered that 
he is probably relying on information derived from 
others. Some of the Chingali believe in repeated 
reincarnations of ancestors, and a change of sex 
occurs each time ; 4 others say that women are not 
reincarnated and consequently deny at any rate 
the change of sex ; the northern Chingali deny 
the reincarnation creed altogether and oome very 
near the doctrine set forth by Strehlow for the 
Aranda. 

5. Other areas.— The totemism of Indonesia 8 
and Oceania 8 has been traced both by Wilken and 
by Rivers to the belief that the sacrosanct animal 
species is the residence of ancestral souls. Trans- 
migration theories are also found sporadically in 
New Guinea (q.v.) and N. and S. America. The 
Bororo Indians of Brazil believe that they become 
arara birds after death and in dreams; other 
tribes say they pass into other birds. The arara 
is kept as a pet and mourned at death, though 
the wild bird may be killed for its feathers ; yet 
the Bororo say, r We are arara .' According to 
von den Steinen, the earliest form of the belief 
was that the native said, *1 have a bird,' not ‘I 
am a bird,' which flies at night and which remains 
as the natural form of the person when a magician 
or other evil-disposed being hinders his return to 
human form (i,e. causes his death). Bnt it is only 
in parts of Australia and W. Afrioa that these 
forms of eschatological oreed are an element of 
real importance. 

Litkr aturi. — J . G. Pruir, GB*, xil., Bibliography and 
General Index, ».v. ; RBR xxxvii. [1898] 885 ; N. w. Thomas, 
Anthropological Report on the Edo-Speaking Peoples of Nigeria, 
2 pti., London, 1910. Ardhropological Report on the Ibo-Speak- 
ing Peoples if Migsria, 0 pts., do. 1912-14 ; K. von den 
Steinen, Unter den Natuirv o l ksm ZentrabBrasiliens, Berlin, 
1894, pp. 858, 612 i B. Hagen* Pinter den Papuas, Wiesbaden, 
1899, p.225; A. van Gennep, Tabou et UMrnime d Madagascar, 

l Spenoer-GUlenk, pp. 166 1, 18L 

> Spenoer-Gillen*, p. 446, 

8 Pros. Roy. Geoa. Soo. §menetond t xxlL ri907] 76 1 

4 Of. 8peneer-01llen b , p. 148. 

• See ark Ixdokssiam. 

• See artt Australasia, Mslaxmuxs. 


Paris, 1904; Baessler-Arehiv, li. [1911] 78: M. Delafosse, 
Haut-StnfaabNiger. Paris, 1912 ; C. Montell, Let Rhansonki, 
do. 1916 ; C. Strehlow, 1 Die Aranda- und Loritja-SUUmne In 
Zentral-Australien,' In Verdff. stddt . V Hiker- Museum Frankfurt 
«. M., 1908 ff., l li. [1908] 61 ff., etc. N. W. THOMAS. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Buddhist).— Theoreti- 
cally Buddhism teaches neither the existenee of 
the soul nor its transmigration, bnt insists on the 
revolution, or * stream ' (sarhsdra), of existences. 
In its practical influence on the popular mind, 
however, this doctrine amounted to much the same 
as any other doctrine of transmigration. It amal- 
gamated everywhere with the animistic conception 
of the soul, whether human or other ; it inspired 
the people with the feeling of a certain continuity 
of life-relationships through various existences ; it 
impressed the popular mind with a degree of fatal- 
ism— the belief tnat every event in one's life was 
the result of past deeds. The dootrine, when for- 
mulated, contained more or less Bensuous descrip- 
tions of the better lives in the heavens, besides 
horrifying details of purgatorial existences ; and 
these aspects of the teaching resulted in the growth 
of a respectable volume of visionary literature 
during the course of the history of the religion in 
various countries. 1 Thus, in spite of the nigher 
dootrine of the ideal Buddhist perfection in nirvana , 
and iu spite of the psychological and metaphysical 
formulations of the teaching of karma and chitta, 
the Buddhist conception of transmigration may be 
treated in the same category as other doctrines of 
the same kind. 

According to the regular teaching, the sariisdra 
consists in an indefinite revolution of renewed 
existences produced and prolonged according to 
the qualities of the karma (q.v.), which is the 
matrix as well as the vis a terqo of the enduring 
existences. It is said repeatedly : 

1 No beginning Lb known of the eternal revolution (saihs&rali 
of the beingR, streaming and flowing to and fro [In the ocean of 
births and deaths], being covered by Ignorance (avijjd) and 
fettered in thirst (tavh&y* 

In this vast ocean of renewed births there are 
innumerable streams of existence®, conditioned by 
their respective deeds ami retributions, flowing 
uninterruptedly not only in the continuity of the 
individual being but also in the solidarity of a 
group of existences. Now the groups of existences 
are classified into five gatis ('courses,' 'modes of 
life') — the heavenly life, the human life, the 
animal life, the ghostly life, and the purgatorial 
(or hellish) life ; or into six, by adding the a aura 
(or furious spirits). 8 Another classiiication is that 
of the bhava (' being ’) or loka (‘ realm,' the cosmic 
installation of beingB) into three — the formless 
heavens, the heavens with forms, and the material 
worlds with desires and greed. 4 In this connexion 
it is to be noted that the BuddhUt doctrine of 
transmigration emphasized the affinity and solid- 
arity of the karma and all its consequences within 
a group of existences, whether & specific world in 
the cosrnio system, the local division of the abode, 
or the olass division in social life ; in short, any 
and every link, material, physical, moral, emo- 
tional, intellectual, or social, is the cause and a 
manifestation of the solidarity of existence due to 
the common karma. The principle of the solid- 

l la Sathyutta-nikdya, li. 264-262. MahA-MoggalMLna, the 
great disciple of Buddha, well versed In supernormal attain- 
ments, narrates to his feltow-monk Lakkhana his visions of 
beings tortured and purified in the purgatories and the causes 
of their sufferings. Thence we have a long series of similar 
narratives, for whioh see, e.g.. the opening of the Mahdvastu 
(ed. E. S4nart Paris, 1882-97, L), or B. Nanflo, A Catalogue of 
the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tnp4aka, Oxford, 
1888, nos. 661, 677, 679, 706, etc. 

• SaihyutuUikdya, 11. 178f., etc. 

• See art. Oosmooont ahd Oosmoloot (Buddhist), esp. || 5-8 

4 The five or six circles are graphically represented in the* 
bhavaehakra (the cycle of existence), for whioh see ark Ajaxta* 
on the Niddna (vol. I. p. 258*»). 
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arity is the karma, and its manifestation is the 
bhava or dh&tu, the latter of which means the 
characteristics (common to the beings within a 
group), the specific circle of existence, community, 
common destiny. 

How the different dhdtui ere produced; what are the 
reciprocal actions and reactions of the psychical factors and en- 
vironmental factors in the process of the development of karma ; 
what are the conditions of the individual karma being attracted 
to and incorporated into the oommon dh&tu— thzm and associ- 
ated questions gave rise to varied speculations In the Buddhist 
schools, the whole forming a web of subtle argument and 
grotesque fancy, in which are mingled Buddhist oosmology, 
psychology, ethics, and sociology. This is a subject which 
awaits further investigation.! 

The practical effects of the Buddhist doctrine of 
sathsdra were a deepening and broadening of the 
feeling of the continuity of life. Though often 
vulgarized through its amalgamation with animistic 
beliefs, the effect of the doctrine was to extend 
affection and attachment in human relationships 
to the former and coming lives, even to animal 
and plant life, which was held to be continuous 
and closely associated with human life, and to 
elaborate those sentiments through the belief in 
deeper causes, remoter connexions, and wider 
aspects of being than those of the present life. 

This point can be illustrated from the folk-loro and literature 
of every Buddhist people, and one of the flowers of romantic 
literature— the Japanese literature of the 11th cent— is domin- 
ated by this sentiment of continuity. There the delicate yet 
strong tie of human affection was associated with the idea of its 
continuity through lives beyond death, as well as with the idea 
of nature as inspired by physical surroundings and their 
changes. Unfortunately both W. O. Aston and Karl Florens, 
in their histories of Japanese literature, hardly touch this point. 

Another point iu the effect of the teaching of 
saiiisara is the belief in the occasional appearance 
of persons who can remember their former lives. 
In fact, it seems that Buddha himself regarded 
this faculty as one of his supernormal attainments 
( iddhi ) and one of the criteria of saintliness. 
Everywhere in Buddhist literature we find mention 
of the three special faculties (tevijid) — the divine 
vision, the divine hearing, and the clear recalling of 
one’s former lives ( pubbenivdsa ). This belief gave 
rise to a rich literature of Jdtaka iq.v. ) and the allied 
literature of Niddna and Avaadna, which aimed 
at supplying that belief with concrete illustrations 
and impressing believers with the close association 
of the lives of Buddha and Buddhist saints with 
those of all other beings, besides inculcating morals 
by the stories. Thus it was no wonder that some 
ersons claimed to have the same faculty, whether 
y chance or as a result of training. The folk-lore 
and legends of Buddhist countries are full of 
instances, and a noteworthy point in them is that 
many of those endowed persons are children, whose 
remembrance of their own former lives is mostly 
said to lose its vividness ob they grow older. 9 

Litskaturk.— See artt Cosmogony and Cosmology (Buddhist), 
J At aka, Karma, and the literature cited there. 

Id. A y ESAKI 

TRANSMIGRATION (Celtic).-!. There are 
two passages which clearly assert the belief in 
metempsychosis among the ancient Celts. Cmsar 
(de Bell. Gall. vi. 14) tells us that the principal 
point in the teaching of the druids is that the soul 
does not perish, but, after death, passes from one 
body into another. Diodorus completes the 
evidence of Cmsar and states it precisely : 

* Among the Qolata [Gauls or Germans] the doctrine of 
Pythagoras prevails, namely, that the souls of men are Immortal 
and after a fixed number of years begin to live again, the soul 
entering Into a second body ’ (v. 28). 

But is Diodorus giving the teaching of Pythagoras 
or that of the Celts? If the former, it would be 
wise to attach only a relative importance to the 
1 Of. Sanhyutta-nikdya, 11. 140-177, and artt. Abhxdharma 
Ko6a VtIkbyI. Cosmogony and Cosmology (Buddhist). 

8 See Lafoadio Hearn, Qhanings in Buadha- Fields, Boston 
and New York, 1897, ch. x. ; H. raiding, The Soulqfa People, ; 
London, 1898, pp. 824-848. I 


precision of his words; if the latter, it must be 
admitted that, according to the belief of the Celts, 
the passage of the soul into another body does not 
follow immediately upon death, and tnat, while 
the soul awaits its reincarnation, it continues to 
live, though under conditions which arc not those 
of the life on earth. ThiB interpretation would 
make it possible to reconcile the passages in Csesar 
and Diodorus with the evidenco of ancient writers 
who have transmitted Celtio conceptions regarding 
the future life in which the idea of metempsychosis 
docs not occur. 

Diodorus goes on to say : 

‘Therefore, during the funerals of the dead, they throw Into 
the funeral pyre letters written to the dead relatives in the ex- 
pectation that the dead will read them. 1 

It seems, therefore, that the man whose body was 
burned acted as a messenger between the living 
and the ancestors whom he was about to meet 
again in the other world. It is the idea of the 
immortality of the soul and of another world that 
is emphasized by the Latin writers. 

Valerius Maximus (II. vi. 10) tells that there 
was an ancient custom among the Gauls of lending 
each other sums which were repayable iu the lower 
world, so firmly were they persuaded of the im- 
mortality of the soul. Pomponius Mela (iii. 2), 
after stating that, according to the druids, the soul 
is eternal and that there is a second life among the 
manes, adds that thoy burn and bury along with 
the dead things which are useful to the living, and 
that, formerly, they postponed the settlement of 
business affairs ana debts until the time when 
debtors and creditors would meet in tho lower 
world; there were even people who voluntarily 
cast themselves into the funeral pyre of their 
kindred in tho expectation that they would rejoin 
them in the new life. Tho idea of a new life after 
death and before reincarnation was thus one of the 
most cherished and deep-seated beliefs of the 
ancient Celts. As to where that new life was 
spent, Valerius Maximus and Pomponius Mela 
employ the ordinary terms of Roman mythology 
for the other world [inferos, manes ) ; but Lucan is 
not content with that superficial assimilation : 

' You assure us, Druids, that it Is not tho silent dwellings of 
Erebus nor the pale kingdoms of Dls who inhabits the depths, 
at which the souls arrive; the same breath directs their 
members in another world [‘orhe alio'], and, if your songs 
declare what can be known, death is in the heart of a long life ’ 
( Phartalia , i. 449-456). 

There has been an endeavour to fix the meaning of 
1 orhe alio.’ In tho Latin of the timo of Lucan it 
can moan only ‘ another region of the earth ’ and 
not ‘ another celestial globe 1 (see S. Reinacli, RCel 
xxii. [1901] 454). 

The commentaries on the few and vague Greok 
and Latin texts which bear upon the ancient Celtio 
belief in metempsychosis do not lead to any further 
precision. In particular, we cannot determine 
whether the teaching of the Celts was borrowed 
from the Pythagorean school. Such was, however, 
a tradition of antiquity. The passage from 
Diodorus quoted above lacks clearness, but as 
early as the beginning of the 1st cent. B.C. 
Alexander Polyhistor (frag. 138 [FHG iii. 239]) 
wrote that Pythagoras had the Gauls (IWrat) as 
disciples. Timagenes [ap. Ammianus Marcellinus, 
xv. 9) seems to connect the organization of the 
druidic corporations with Pythagoras with regard 
to the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
Valerius Maximus (II. vL) declares that he would 
consider the belief in the immortality of the soul 
a foolish thing if it were not for the fact that the 
belief of the Gauls on that matter agreed with 
that of Pythagoras. But the Celtio doctrine, 
though showing analogies with the Pythagorean 
doctrine, was not identical with it : it did not 
distinguish between the fate of the wicked and 
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that of the just ; the other life is neither a punish- 
ment nor a recompense, and, in fact, the idea of 
justice is entirely absent from the Celtic conception. 

2. We have another source of information in the 
legends preserved by Irish epics, which tell of 
historical personages and seem for the most part to 
be anterior to Christianity. 

In the middle of the Oth cent, of our era St Flunen met at 
Mag Bile (Movllle, Co. Down) a warrior named Than Mao 
Cairlll, who lived all alone in hie den ; at first he would not 
allow the saint and his disciples to enter his dwelling, but he 
ended by making them welcome and showing them hospitality. 
They refused to accept anything from him, however, until he 
had told them of his adventures, whloh were by no means 
ordinary. Than Mao Oairill had oome from Spain to Ireland 
812 years after the Flood along with the first inhabitants, 
Partholon, the son of Sera, and 24 couples. When the number 
of immigrants bad increased to 5000, an epidemic destroyed 
them one after another, until only one survived to tell the 
tale, that one being Ttian Mao Cairlll. For 22 years he was 
the only inhabitant In Ireland : then Nemed, son of Agnoman, 
who also came from Spain, landed on the island, after a storm, 
with four men and four women. On his arrival Titan wont into 
hiding ; he failed for throe days, and. having lain down to sleep 
one night, he awoke in the morning in tho form of a stag. He 
lod the herds of deer In Ireland until the extinction of the race 
of Neinod. Then he became a boar, and remained in that shape 
as long as the men of Hemion, son of Stariat, from whom the 
Firbolg are descended, were in possession of Ireland. He next 
became a vulture during the reign of Beothaoh, son of Iarbonel, 
an ancestor of the Tuatha D4 Danann ; and, onoe more, a fish, 
when the sons of Mild conquered Ireland. One (lay he was 
caught by a fisherman, brought to the wife of king Oalrell, 
cooked, and eaten by her. At the end of the usual period he 
was born again as an infant and was called Mao Oairill, i.e. son 
of Oalrell. Up to his second birth as a man Titan had lived 820 
years : 100 as a man, 80 as a stag, 20 as a boor, 100 as a vulture, 
and 20 as a flBh. 


Certain details of this metempsychosis should be 
noticed : in all his successive shapes Ttian pre- 
served the consciousness and recollection of his 
previous existences, and his human intelligence 
persisted during his lives in the bodieB of animals ; 
nis metamorphosis took place only when he had 
reached the extreme limits of old age and decrepi- 
tude ; it occurred only in the neighbourhood of 
the house in which he lived during his first life as 
a man ; and, finally, his change of body took place 
only after a fast of three days. 

There is another Irish legend dealing with 
metempsychosis, though in a less varied and 
definite manner than that of Tdan — the history of 
Mong&n, son of Fiachna. 

One day Mongdn had a discussion with his fill, Forgo!!, as to 
where king FothadAirgdeoh, who was slain by the Flan Oaoilte, 
hod fallen. It was agreed that if, in the space of three days, 
MongAn failed to prove that Fothad hod fallen at the river 
Larne in Ulster, and not at Duffry in Leinster, as Forgoll main- 
tained, his goods and his person should beoome the property of 
the fill Mongdn's wife broko into lamentations which in- 
creased as the time went on, but Mongin waited calmly in the 
firm belief that a witness would come from a distant country to 
attest the truth of his statement ; for Mongin heard the steps 
of the mysterious traveller from afar. On the third day, at 
nightfall, a warrior appeared, who, when brought into the 
presence of Forgoll, pointed out the exact spot where Fothad 
had been buried, and even gave the inscription on his tomb. 
While narrating the death of Fothad, the warrior called Mongin 
as witness to the truth of his story, and named him by the name 
of Fionn. The warrior was Oaoilte, and Mongin was thus a 
reincarnation of Fionn, living About three centuries after him. 
Tho legend gives us no information about the incarnations of 
Fionn between the end of his first life and his reincarnation in 
MongAn, but probably they were similar to those of Than Mao 


Other Irish legends allude to oases of meta- 
morphosis, but they do not seem to take place 
at the end of a life. There are also epic stories 
presenting beings which have had a second birth, 
but those beings belong to the world of fairies and 
have no bearing upon the study of human metem- 
psychosis. 

3. The Welsh romances also contain numerous 
examples of metamorphosis. Perhaps there are 
traces of metempsychosis in the romance of 
Taliesin, in which he tells in verse of all the places 
where he has been since the beginning of the 
world, and in the poem entitled Kat Ooddeu 
(‘ Battle of Goddeu *), in which the poet enumer- 


ates all the shapes which he lias taken : sword, 
star, book, eagle, ship, serpent, etc. But the 
story of Taliesin is preserved only in MSS of the 
17th cent., and the ancient poems attributed to 
the celebrated bard of the Oth cent, cannot be 
earlier than the 12th. It is difficult to disentangle 
the real archaic elements contained in them. 

To sum up : it is practically only in the texts of 
the writers of antiquity that definite evidence is 
found of a Celtic belief in metempsychosis : among 
the Irish, metempsychosis is an exceptional pheno- 
menon, a kind of privilege enjoyed by heroes; 
what wo find among the Welsh is a literary tradi- 
tion rather than tne traces of an ancient belief. 
Whatever may be the ingenuity of modern scholars, 
it cannot on this subject make up for the lack of 
documentary evidence. 

Litjcsaturb. — H. d'Arbols do Jubalnvllle, he Cycle mytho • 
logique irlandaii et la mythologie eeltique (Cours de littSrature 
celtunie, ii.), Paris, 1884 ; The Voyage of limn , non of Febal , 
ed. K. Meyer, ‘With an Essay upon the Irish Vision of the 
happy Othorworld and the Celtio Doctrine of Rebirth/ by A. 
Nutt, London, 1805-07. (JL DOTTIN. 


TRANSMIGRATION (Egyptian). —There are 
three different ideas which reler to changes of 
personality: (1) tho union with a god, (2) the 
transmigration of the soul into an animal for a 
life-time, (3) the voluntary metamorphosis of tho 
person temporarily into another form for his own 
benefit. 

(1) The divine union is often stated in the Book 
of the Dead , as ‘ I am Ra* or 4 1 am Thoth * ; this 
was the person entering into such union with the 
god that he had all the compelling power and 
safety of the god. Evon in the earliest inscriptions, 
on the cylinders before the 1st dynasty, the dead 
is sen, or brother, to a god; or sensen, allied, 
associated, in touch, or united, with a god. 

(2) The question of transmigration has been 
disputed. The Greek authors refer to it as an un- 
doubted belief ; but there seems to be no Egyptian 
text which refers to the idea. Two scenes have 
been supposed to indicate it; these are judgment 
scenes (Seti 1. sarcophagus and tomb of Raineses 
III.) 1 showing a pig being driven from the judg- 
ment. Yet, as referring to justified men, it cannot 
be the soul driven away as a pig. In most judg- 
ment scenes there is present the devouring monster, 
a blend of hippopotamus and crocodile, waiting to 
devour the guilty ; but no such monster appears 
where the pig is, and so it seems likely that the 
pig is the flesh-eating animal, driven away so as to 
be quite apart from the justified king. The Greek 
testimony is so strong that it seems unlikely to 
have all been derived from the metamorphoses. 
As all the authors aro post-Persian, it is possible 
that the idea really did blend with Egyptian belief 
during the Persian occupation, when other Indian 
ideas cainc into Egypt, such as asceticism. Trans- 
migration is plainly stated in tho Kore Kosmou , of 
the Persian period, probably about 500 B.c. 3 After 
this it is natural that the Greek writers, Herodotus, 
Plato, Theophrastus, Plutarch, and others, should 
ascribe the belief to the Egyptians of their times, 
unconscious that it was a new importation. 9 

(3) The belief in metamorphosis (q.v.) was general, 
as a magic process. The earliest Egyptian tale 
turns on a wax model being transformed into a 
living crocodile. The Book of the Dead lias a series 
of magic chapters (76-89) to give power to tho dead 
person to be transformed into 4 whatever form he 
pleases,’ into a golden hawk, a divine hawk, a god, 
a lily, the god rtah, a pheenix, a heron, a swallow, 


1 1. RoaelltnL Monumenti del Cvlto , lxvi., Pisa, 1834 ; J. G. 
Wilkinson, The Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, new ed., London, 1878, lit 467. 

2 W. m. Flinders Petrio, Personal Hebgion in Egypt before 
Christianity , London and New York, 1909, pp. 48, 47. 
t Bee passages quoted in Wllklneon, lii. 462-464. 
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an earth-worm, or a crocodile; and lastly the 
power of being united to its own body. The 
following examples are parts of chs. 83, 89, and all 
of 88 : 

* I am the Swallow ; 1 am the Swallow. I am the Soorpion- 
bird (or white bird), the daughter of Hi. . . . And that which 
I went in order to ascertain, I am oome to tell. Oome, let me 
enter and report my mission. And 1, entering, and ascertain- 
ing who cometh forth through that gate of the Inviolate one, I 
purify myself at that great stream, where my ills are made to 
cease, and that which is wrong in me is pardoned, and the spots 
whloh were on my body upon earth are effaced. . . . Here am 
I, and 1 come that I may overthrow mine adversaries upon 
earth, though my dead body be burled ' (86). 1 For I am the 
Orooodile god in all his terrors. I am the OrooodUe god in the 
form of man. I am he who carrieth off with violence. I am 
the almighty Fish in Komurit 1 am the Lord to whom one 
bendeth down In Sechem' (88). ‘Oh, thou who brlngest ; oh, 
thou runner who dwellest In thy Keep, thou great goa ; grant 
that my soul may oome to me from whatsoever piece wherein 
it abideth. ... Let my soul ( ha ) be caught and the spirit (khu) 
whloh is with It, wheresoever it abideth. Track out among the 
things In heaven and upon earth that soul of mine, wherever It 
abideth ... ’(89). 

Liter aturb. — J • H. Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, London, 1012, p. 877, and works 
quoted above. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


TRANSMIGRATION (Greek and Roman).- 
I. Qrbbk.—' The notion of transmigration {ra\iy- 
y areola.), 1 i.e. the passage after death of the human 
or animal soul from the mortal body to a new 
incarnation in another body of the same or an- 
other species, necessarily rests upon a belief that 
the soul itself is immortal, or at any rate moro 
lasting than the body. Pherecydes, 9 who was 
born about 600 b.o. and is reputed to have been 
the teaoher of Pythagoras* — which docs not 
necessarily mean more than that he was earlier 
in time— -is said to have been the first to introduce 
the doctrine. On the other hand, Herodotus 4 
declared that it was the invention of the Egyptians 
and was derived from them by those Greeks who 
adopted it, and whoso names, though he knew 
them, he declined to mention. It has been recog- 
nized that this is an allusion, at least in part, to 
Empedocles; for HerodotuB would have had no 
scruple in giving the names of Pherecydes and 
Pythagoras, who were already dead. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to accent Herodotus’ account, 
because (1) the best authorities are inclined to 
doubt whether the Egyptians ever held the 
doctrine in question,* ana (2) the Greek evidence 
indicates that the belief, if not indigenous, goes 
back to a remote past. Moreover, the notion that 
Pythagoras was influenced by Indian modes of 
thought with which lie became acquainted in 
Ionia or elsewhere 8 is altogether unconvincing. 
The truth seems to be that a belief in the trans- 
migration of human souls into other bodies after 
death was a relic inherited from the primitive or 
savage ancostors of the European peoples. It is 
expressly attributed to the Gauls/ and less ex- 
plicitly to the Thracians and Scythians. 8 In fact 
it must have developed independently in many 
parts of the world, 8 without direot transmission 
from place to place, especially in connexion with 
the idea that the limited supply of souls neces- 
sitates the reappearance of the same soul in 
various earthly bodies. Thus in popular tales 
the change of a man into a beast involves the 
assumption that, though the body is different, the 
soul remains the same ; e.y., in the metamorphosis 
of Odysseus’ companions into swine their intelli- 
gence remained unaffected. 18 Nob that this popular 
tradition ever became widely effective : except for 
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70m. ds BrttGaU. vi. 14; Diod. v. 88. 

9 Pomp. Mela, II. 18. * PC II. iff. 
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one not very dear example, 1 stone inscriptions 
show no trace of a belief in transmigration, while 
Enripides refers to a second inearnation as an 
actual impossibility, whose realization might have 
been welcome as a divine instrument of discrimina- 
tion between the good and the bad. 9 But, although 
there is nothing to show that the belief strnck 
deep, or was cherished outside certain particular 
circles, it was brought into prominenoe by the 
religious upheaval which undoubtedly took place 
in the 6th cent, and became associated with the 
worship of Dionysus and the Orphic cults. Thus 
the notion that the soul is imprisoned in the body 
as in a dungeon is attributed by Plato and Ins 
commentators to the Orphic mystics.* Two 
famous passages in Pindar presuppose the doctrine 
of transmigration. In one of these Persephone 
sends the souls back to earth in the ninth year 
when they have been purified from their ancient 
sorrow ; 4 and in the other those who have thrice 
made their abode on either side of death are 
destined at last to reaoh the islands of the blest. 5 
It seems more likely that Pindar derived this 
doctrine from the Orphic mysteries than indirectly 
through the Pythagoreans. 8 The prevalence of 
this mystical belief and its religious potency are 
illustrated with remarkable clearness in certain 
inscriptions on golden tablets found in S. Italy, 
near Rome, and m Crete, which are chiefly attri- 
buted to the 4th or 5th centuries B.C. and published 
os an Appendix to J. E. Harrison’s Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion , Cambridge, 1903, p. 
660 if. One of these contains some words which 
form part of the appeal of the purified soul : * I have 
flown out of the sorrowful weary Wheel ; I have 
passed with eager feet to the Circle desired.’ This 
refers to the mystical Wheel of Fortune which in 
its revolutions symbolizes the cycle of successive 
lives necessary to be traversed by the harassed 
soul before its final release. This specific cycle 
of progress, as well as the more general conception 
of a kvkXos in human affairs, is traditionally attri- 
buted to the Orphic - Pythagorean sphere of 
thought. 7 In the Orphic hymns 8 this has so far 
developed as to include a statement that an exact 
reproduction of the movements characteristic of 
the present world -era may be expected when the 
revolving wheel comes round to the same point 
again ; but it is not easy to reconcile this with 
the opportunity which, as we have seen, is given 
to particular souls to obtain their release. 8 
Aristotle’s reference to the Orphic poems as an 
authority for the opinion that the soul enters the 
body from outside in the process of respiration 
accords well enough with the doctrine now under 
discussion. 10 Further, the Orphic prohibition of a 
diet of animal flesh, evidenced by Euripides and 
Aristophanes, 11 points in the same direction. 

In popular estimation 19 transmigration is par- 
ticularly associated with the name of Pythagoras. 
Much of what lias been established as belonging 
to the Orphics, the imprisonment of the sow in 
the body as a retribution for past ill-deeds, the 
undeviating recurrence of the cycle of existence, 18 
the prospect offered of ultimate escape after puri- 
fication/ 4 and the abstinence from a flesh diet — 
limited, however, by the reservation that it did 
not apply to the flesh of such animals as are 
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offered in sacrifice to the Olympian gods 1 — is 
established for the Pythagoreans by not less 
convincing testimony. It would seem, therefore, 
that, when founding his brotherhood, Pythagoras 
appropriated much that was characteristic of con- 
temporary religious asceticism. Nevertheless the 
reincarnation of souls in various bodily shapes is 
so closely associated with the person of Pythagoras 
that he must be held to have inculcated it with 
peculiar vigour. There is a good deal of legendary 
matter relating to him, most of which can be 
traced to the authority of Heraclides Pontious.* 

To this source we owe the famous story that it was permitted 
to Pythagoras to retain the memory of his previous incarnations, 
and that he established his credibility on the occasion of a visit 
to the Iloneum at Argos by identifying as his own, before 
seeing the inscription, the shield of Euphorbus, son of Panthus, 
which he was bearing when slain by Menelaus before the walls 
of Troy.* Heraclides was also responsible for the statement 
that Pythagoras claimed to have lived as ASthalides, the son 
of Ilernies and herald of the Argonauts, before he became , 
Euphorbus, that as jfSthalides he obtained from his father , 
Hermes the offer of any gift he might choose save immortality, 
and that thus he received the privilege of remembering his 
previous fortune while on the earth and in Hailes. After 
Euphorbus died, he became Hermotimus and subsequently 
Pyrrhus, the Delian fisherman, before his Anal re-birth as 
Pythagoras.* Further, Pythagoras declared that after the 
lapse of every 207 years his soul returned to the light of the 
sun.* Accordingly, if the birth of Pythagoras is placed in 672, 
the date of Euphorbus will be 1193 and of yEthalides 1400. 

There is, however, much better evidence than 
these fables that Pythagoras seriously taught the 
doctrine in the almost contemporary verses of 
Xenophanes: 6 they say that once, as he was 
passing by, he pitied a dog that was being beaten 
and exclaimed : ‘ Boat him no more ; for his soul 
is my friend’s, as I recognized when I heard his 
voice. * It was therefore his belief that the same 
soul could dwell in a beast as in a man, and that 
there is a universal kinship between all living 
things. 7 He did not hesitate to ascribe reasonable 
souls to animals, holding that the activity of their 
reason was impeded by the unsuitability for its 
exercise of their physical organs. 8 Aristotle de- 
scribes the possibility of any soul taken at random 
passing into any body as a Pytliagoroan fable. 8 
The punishment of souls for their misdeeds by 
successive incarnations in corporeal dungoons was 
a theme developed by the Pythagoreans in a 
manner hardly to be separated from the Orphic, 10 
and the results of their joint influence are to be 
found in the Platonic myths. 

Empedocles in his poem entitled 1 Purifications * 

( KadapfMol ) took over the doctrine of transmigration 
from the Orphic-Pythagorcan school without 
making any attempt to combine it with his philo- 
sophical system. Indeed it is difficult to see how 
it was possible for him to advocate the immortal- 
ity of tlie soul consistently with his doctrine that 
the vitality of the soul is the result of an aggrega- 
tion of corporeal substances. Thought and con- 
sciousness are concentrated in the blood which 
envelops the heart. 11 Aristotle’s assertion that, 
according to Empedocles, the soul is compacted 
from all the elements 19 is generally discredited os 
a misconception ; and his further remark in the 
same passage that each of the elements is soul is 
equally misleading. But, even if the materialism 
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of EmpedocleB is somewhat less explicit than is 
sometimes represented, logical justification is still 
to seek for nis pronouncement concerning the 
punishment of guilty souls in a purgatory lasting 
for 30,000 years* and. his personal experience of the 
wretchedness of the wandering spirit which is har- 
assed by its weary passage through air and sea and 
earth : ‘ Ere now have I been a youth and a maiden, 
a bush and a dumb fish in the sea.’ 9 A discrimina 
tion of .the degrees of transgression is involved in 
the assignment of the less base souls to the higher 
forms of animal or plant life: theso inhabit the 
bodies of lions among beasts or appear as bay 
trees in tlio world of vegetation.* The best of 
them become prophets, bards, physicians, and 
chieftains, and at last return as divine beings to 
the company of the gods. 4 As a consequence of 
this doctrine Empedocles, like the Pythagoreans, 
prohibited the eating of flesh and the slaughter of 
animals, which he stigmatized as the shedding of 
kindred blood, the murder of a son by his father 
or of a father by his son.® 

In several of his dialogues, particularly in the 
Phasdo , Phasdrus, Republic , and Tiuurus , Plato 
associates the doctrines of the immortality and 
pre-existence of the soul with its transmigration. 
The variations to be found in his descriptions are 
not of serious moment and do not admit of being 
discussed in detail. 

According to the Phadofi those who in this Ufo have failed 
to emancipate themselves from the burden of the corporeal cle- 
ment cannot rise to the purer element above, but, being 
dragged down into the visible world, haunt burial grounds as 
ghostly apparitions until they are again imprisoned in another 
inxly. Or these the sensual become asses or similar animals, 
the violent and unjust wolves or kites, but those who, though 
lacking the philoKophic impulse to virtue, have lived an ordinary 
respectable life may become bees or ants, or even men who in 
their next incurnation prove themHolvcs just and moderate. 
Only those who have devoted themselves in this life to philo- 
sophy are entirely exempt from any further incarnation and 
pass to the pure ethereal homes destined for them in the upper 
world. 7 In the Phmdrus* the souls of the dead are punished 
or otherwise treated according to the measure of their human 
actions for 1000 years, until the period of reincarnation arrives, 
when they are allowed a limited area of choice, so that it often 
happens that the soul of a man comes into life as a beast, and 
that of a beast which had formerly been human again enters 
into the body of a man. A much more elaborate account is 
given in the myth of Er the son of AnneuiiiH, how a great 
variety of choice comprising the liven of every animal and of 
men lit every condition is offered to the allottees whose time 
for reincarnation has arrived. The order of choice is deter- 
mined by ballot., hut even tho soul which drew the last lot had 
plenty of opportunities for selection left. The narrator of the 
myth was a witness of the choices made by some of the famous 
heroes of antiquity ; how Orpheus chose to he a swan.Thamyras 
a nightingale, Ajax a lion, Agamemnon an englc, and Thersites 
a monkey, while Odysseus, who drew' the last lot, w'euried of 
his former ambition, was delighted to And still available for 
him the life of an ordinary man free from all anxiety. 0 In the 
Tima vs ,ft the creator foshlous as many souls ns there are stars, 
and distributes one to each star, in order that later, after a 
period of contemplation, they may be embodied inhuman form. 
If during tho time of probation tho soul lived well, he would 
return to his ethereal habitation ; but, if he failed, he would 
suffer a new incarnation as a woman ; and, if his wickedness 
continued, he would sink down among the beasts until his cor- 
poreal taints hod been ttioroughly purged away. In the same 
dialogue Plato explains the evolution of birds and other 
animals as arising from the deterioration of human souls. 
Birds, with their feathers taking the place of hair, are developed 
from men who are harmless but light-minded. The four-footed 
beasts of the earth were originally men who had never given 
themselves up to the study of philosophy, since they no longer 
heeded the revolutions in the nead, hut followed the impulses 
of those parts of the soul which are situated In the breast. n 

Critics have not been entirely agreed as to how 
far Plato was a serious believer in transmigration, 19 
some holding that the entire description was 
purely a play of fancy, and others that, though 
he may have credited the successive incarnations 
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of human souls, he oannot have extended his belief 
to their passage into animal shapes. It should of 
course be noticed that all these descriptions, if 
not actually parts of a myth, have a mythical 
colouring, and must be read subject to the warn- 
ing given by the Platonic Socrates in the Phcedo i 1 

1 No sensible man will affirm that these matters took place 
exactly in the way that I have described. But to hold that 
either this or something like it is the truth in regard to our 
souls and their habitations, appears to me, now that the soul has 
been ehown to be immortal , to be no unreasonable or unworthy 
venture.’ 

So long as this limitation is borne in mind, there 
is no valid reason for mistrusting Plato’s sincerity. 

Transmigration does not cohere with the Stoic 
doctrine of the soul’s nature ; but there are some 
grounds for thinking that Posidonius held the 
pre-existence and immortality of the soul in the 
limited sense in which it was possible for a Stoic 
to affirm them consistently with a belief in the 
tarrfpwtf. 9 It was, moreover, natural that a Stoic 
should speak of a periodic reincarnation* as a 
consequence of the dogma that every conflagration 
introduces a now era in which the experience of 
the past will be exactly repeated. But that either 
Posidonius or any of tne Stoics believed in a Berios 
of successive incarnations within the limits of 
the current world-period is, notwithstanding the 
isolated statements of certain of the doxographic&l 
sources, 4 open to very grave doubt.* 

According to Plotinus, the future destiny of the 
soul depends on the use it has made of its several 
functions and capacities during each particular 
incarnation. Hence we should constantly strive 
upward, not yielding to the images of sense or 
carnal cravings. 

Thus he who has exercised his human capacities again 
becoraos a man, bat those who have lived by sensation alone 
become animals. If, without yielding to active passion, they 
have remaiiiod immersed in sluggish perversity, they may even 
become plants. 6 There is always retribution for an llf-spent 
life : the bod master becomes a slave, the abuser of wealth a 
poor man ; the man who has murdered his mother becomes a 
woman and is murdered by a son.7 On the other hand, those 
souls which are pure ana have lost their attraction to the 
corporeal will cease to be dependent upon body. So detached, 
they will pass to the region of being and the divinity, which 
cannot be apprehended by a human vision as if it were akin to 
the corporeal' 8 

II. Roma N. — There is no evidence among fche 
Romans of an indigenous belief in transmigration, 
but several of their poets acknowledged the influ- 
ence of Greek speculation, and or Plato and 
Pythagoras in particular. Horace mentions * the 
•Pythagorean dreams* of Ennius, who thought 
that his soul had once inhabited the body of 
Homer and earlier that of a peacock. 10 Vergil, in 
a famous passage, 11 takes more serious notice of 
Pythagoreanism, when he describes the purifica- 
tion of souls in the under world, and their return 
to human bodies after the completion of the oycle 
of 1000 years. Ovid 11 introduces Pythagoras him- 
self making an eloquent appeal against the 
slaughter of animal lire, based upon the identity 
of the soul-substance which permeates our bodies 
and theirs. 
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sumption which underlies not only Buddhism and 
Jainism, but also the philosophical systems of the 
Br&hmans and the whole of Hinduism. In the 
ancient Vedio period it had as yet no existence. 
At that time the Indian peoples were still filled 
with a keen delight in fife, and the righteous 
man looked forward to eternal continnanoe of 
existence after death. They believed that good 
men ascended to heaven to the companionship 
of the gods, and there led a painless existence, 
free from all earthly imperfections— a happy life, 
which was usually depicted as an enjoyment of 
sensual pleasures, but was yet occasionally con- 
ceived in a higher spiritual sense. The necessary 
consequence of this belief was the view (very 
rarely expressed in the Veda) that the souls of 
the wicked sank down into the abysB of hell. 
This naive representation of the soul’s fate after 
death experienced a real change when, suddenly 
and without any transitional stages that we can 
perceive, the Indian people was seized by the 
oppressive belief in transmigration, which holds 
it captive to the present day. The conviction that 
every individual enters again after death upon a 
new existence, in which he gathers the fruit of 
merit earlier acquired, and has to endure the con- 
sequences of sins previously committed, meets ns 
for the first time in a work belonging to the 
second period of Indian literature, the Satajpatha 
Brahmana, ‘ the Brfthmana of the hundred ways.' 
Since then this thought has been regarded in India 
as a doctrine that needs no proof, which only 
the adherents of a crude materialism could doubt. 
It is a significant fact— to which H. Oldenberg 
first drew attention— that belief in transmigra- 
tion at its very first appearance in the literature 
assumed the form of tho harassing thought of a 
continual recurrence of death. How this belief, 
which lies at the root of Indian pessimism, could 
take the place apparently immediately of the 
innocent joy in life which greets us in the ancient 
times in the hymns of the Rigveda is an inter- 
esting question, but one that can be answered with 
only a certain measure of probability. Certainly 
the Indian doctrine of transmigration is not to be 
derived from one definite source alone ; there are 
undoubtedly several streams of thought, which 
hardly admit of being definitely traced, but which 
were distinct in their origin. In order to ascertain 
the main source, we must have recourse to genoral 
folk-lore. 

Among peoples in a low stage of civilization in 
very many parts of the earth there is found the 
belief that the souls of men after death pass iuto 
the trunks of trees or the bodies of animals, but 
especially into the bodies of birds, reptiles, and 
insects. Hence a choice is open to us between the 
following alternatives. We must suppose either 
that the Aryans of India, when they came into 
closer contact with the rude aboriginal inhabitants 
of the Indian peninsula, received from them the 
idea of the continued existence of men in animals 
and trees, and appropriated it to themselves; or 
that this conception had maintained its hold upon 
the lower strata of the Aryan people themselves 
from savage times, and then in an age adapted to 
constructive speculation thoughtful men nad set 
themselves to develop from it the theory of trans- 
migration. The second of these two possibilities 
is the more probable. Whatever view, however, 
may be accepted as correct, under any circum- 
stances the primitive belief— whether it be that 
of the Indian aboriginal tribes or that of the lower 
strata of the Aryan people— gave merely the first 
impulse to the formation of tne doctrine of trans- 
migration ; for no primitive people possesses more 
than the conception of the immediate prolongation 
of human existence in animals and trees. Among 
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the Aryans of India the theory, as it meets us for 
the first time in the literature, appears already fully 
formed in the shape of belief in a permanently 
continued but ever-chancing existence. And the 
different forms under which the individual lives 
are in their rank, and the measure of happiness 
or misery which they experience is regaraed as 
dependent on moral conduct. At the basis of 
the Indian conception of transmigration lies the 
immovable conviction that there is no unmerited 
happiness and no unmerited misery, that each man 
shapes his own fortune down to the smallest details. 
This conviction has given to the Indian people a 
power to endure suffering which has often enough 
excited the wonder of foreign observers. 

Since the Indian recognized that no explanation 
of the apportionment of happiness and misery, of 
joy and sorrow, by the moral state of the individual 
was to be found in the present life, he concluded 
that man’s fate is determined by his good and evil 
deeds in a former existence. A moral qualification, 
therefore, according to this view, attaches to the 
soul ; and this corresponds exactly to the sum of its 
good and evil deeds, and demands reward or punish- 
ment in the next existence, if not in the present. 

Granted, then, that we endure in the present life 
the consequences of our own behaviour m the past, 
the conditions must have been precisely the same 
in the previous existence ; the joy and sorrow that 
we experienced therein were again the consequences 
of our own actions in a preceding life, anu so on 
without end. For that part of the individual, 
therefore, which was involved in the cycle of 
existences no beginning could be assigned. It 
was thus that quite early in India the theory of 
the endless pre-existence of the soul was developed ; 
and the doctrine of the sours eternal duration in 
the future was inferred according to the law that 
that which is without beginning is also endless, 
and in accordance with the ancient popular view 
of the permanence of personal existence in heaven. 
The belief in the etomity of soul was followed by 
belief in the eternal existence of the universe. 

Life for the oaso-loving Indian was overshadowed 
by the belief in transmigration. The thought 
of wandering perpetually through the bodies of 
men, animals, and plants, of being compelled in 
each existence to experience more pain than joy, 
and perpetually to renew the pangs of death, 
occasionally also to sojourn for a time in hell — this 
thought must have been dreadful for the Indian. 
Nor would he be sufficiently compensated by the 
prospect of being able to gain heaven by hiB merit, 
and to raise himself to divine honours. For with 
the very ascent to divine honours no more than 
a transitory success has been gained. Even the 
gods, according to the transmigration theory, are 
involved in the cycle of existence, the samsdra , 
and must again descend to lower forms of life 
when their time comes round, that is, when the 
power of former merit is exhausted through the 
enjoyment of divine position and honours. The 
popular gods, therefore, have ceased to be eternal and 
omnipotent beings, as they were in Vedic times. 

According to this view, therefore, the wheel of 
existence rolls on without rest or intermission, and 
hurries living creatures perpetually to renewed 
suffering and renewed death. Naturally, then, 
the question must have been raised whether there 
is no deliverance, no release, from this constantly 
renewed existence upon earth. 

The hypothesis that pace in the course of time 
the previous deeds of a living being may meet 
with their oomplete reward or punishment, and 
that, therefore, the basis for a re-birth may and 
will disappear, was not made in India. According 
to the Indian view, when a living being dies there 
always remains a remnant of merit ana guilt still 


unrewarded and unpunished, from which is derived 
the germ of a new existence. Even sacrifice and 
deeds of piety or asceticism cannot deliver from 
the necessity of renewed birth and death. In the 
Satapathn Hrdhmnna it is said that the powers 
of death which pursue men from one existence to 
another may be appeased by sacrificial offerings, 
and that by such offerings release may be obtained 
from the return of death. This thought, however, 
is soon abandoned, and is supplanted by the con- 
viction that no sacrifices can do more than secure 
temporary happiness in higher forms of exist- 
ence. 

Since, then, in India it had become the supreme 
aim of spiritual endeavour to find this release, the 
issue could not fail to be the conviction that 
success had been attained ; not by the way which 
had been previously followed and which no longer 
afforded mward satisfaction, but by the way of 
knowledge, which, in fact, might be trodden only by 
a few. In the knowledge of the essential nature 
of things, which is veiled from ordinary sight, was 
found the means of deliverance from the pressure 
of worldly existence. This saving 'knowledge* 
removes ' ignorance,’ i.e. the empirical view of the 
universe which is natural to man, but is mistaken 
and perverted. With ignorance disappears also 
desire, which fetters man to existence, and iB the 
cause of all action ; as, on the other hand, successful 
resistance to the desires of the senses promotes the 
entrance of knowledge. Saving knowledge has the 
power— to use the technical Indian expression— of 
' consuming the seed of works,’ and so making impos- 
sible for all future time a continuance of miration. 

The entire course of thought as hitherto developed 
is already contained in substance in the ancient 
IJpaniqad* [q.v.). For them saving knowledge 
consists in the recognition of the solo existence 
of the Brahman, the soul of the nni verse, of the 
illusory nature of the phenomenal world, and 
especially of the identity of the individual soul, the 
at man , with the Brahman. In what way the saving 
knowledge is conceived in Buddhism, in the religion 
of the Jains, and in the philosophical systems of 
the Brahmans (Saiikhy a, Yoga, MimAihsA, Vedanta, 
Vaisegika, Nyaya), must be ascertained from the 
respective articles. Cf. also art. Mok$A. 

Litrrattrjl— L eopold von Schroeder, Indirns Literatwr 
und Cultur , Leipzig. 1887 : A. Barth, Religiom t of India*, 
London. 1891 ; E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India , I*>ndon, 
1896 ; P. Deussen, Philosoyhis der (Jpamshad * , teipsig, 1890, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1906 ; A. E. Gough, Phdasaphy of the 
Upanishadifl, London, 1891; H. Haign, Leading Ideas qf 
Hinduism, London, 1008. It, OARER. 

TRANSMIGRATION (Jewish). — Metempsy- 
chosis, or the migration of the soul (Heb. gitgill, 
* rotation * or * cycle ’), is a doctrine which forms 
part of a system of esoteric mysticism tolerated 
rather than approved or furthered by Judaism. 
Its beginnings are difficult to trace. Whether 
they were Egyptian or Indian— probably through 
Gnostic or Manichiean intermediaries — this doc- 
trine, no doubt, had to accommodate itself toother 
Jewish conceptions before it could be assimilated 
and adopted, and it had to undergo such a profound 
modification as to give to Jewish metempsychosis 
a character of its own. 

The belief in the migration of the soul presup- 
poses the existence of the soul ; and a whole esoteric 
system about the creation of the soul, and the 
conception of sin and redemption, are the funda- 
mental principles upon which such a doctrine must 
rest. The relation between spirit and matter, soul 
and body, must be determined, as must the ques- 
tion of pre-existence as well as that of the finality 
of soul and body. An attempt will here be made 
to do justice to these problems, however succinctly. 
The questions of punishment and reward, of God's 
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justice and mercy, are also involved. It must be 
borne in mind that any theory, if it was to be 
accepted by Jews, had to be subjected to a process 
of close adaptation to the fundamental principles 
of Judaism, and must not run counter to the Law. 
Now, if migration of the soul is to be accepted as 
a part of philosophic speculation concerning sin 
and redemption, it has to formulate its theory in 
accordance with Judaism. 

z. Creation of souls. —God is the creator of 
everything ; therefore souls are His creation. But 
does God continue His act of creation? Does He 
eon tin willy create souls as soon as any human 
being is on the point of being born ? The answer 
of the believer in metempsychosis is that He does 
not. His creation came to an end with the close 
of the sixth day. At the beginning tho souls were 
created. The power of God is thus limited to 
what lie had done on that occasion. Before creat- 
ing Adam, God had finished the creation of all tho 
souls of man, but, His work of creation being 
overtaken by the end of tho sixth day, He did not 
continue it, and produced only those evil spirits 
which hover between the pure divine soul and the 
earthly matter (the mazziqim ; sec art. Magic 
[Jewish]). 

A distinct line of demarcation is not drawn, 
however, and, as will be seen, a soul can assume 
the form of a demoniacal spirit. The souls created, 
then, are of a limited number, os the creation was 
only a limited act, and had to come to an end at 
a definite period of time. Those souls are God’s 
creation, not any emanation from God. This 
very essential point should bo remembered, for 
it separates Jewish metempsychosis widely from 
Buddhist. The souls at the end of the migration 
are not absorbed into a kind of divine pantheistic 
fluid ; they are conceived as having an individual 
existence; they live separately and fully conscious 
of their individuality ; they dwell in the hoavenly 
halls or in Paradise in rapt contemplation of the 
divine glory ; thither they are allowed to return at 
the end of their peregrination through the lower 
world. The souls of the bora and the unborn, of 
those who have already been in the sublunar world 
and of those who have not yet been in that world, 
are dwelling together in the heavenly halls, or in the 
treasury of God (I)t 32 w ). No clear distinction is 
made between these two categories of souls. It 
is all so vague in this world of theosophic specula- 
tions, and contradictions are not seldom found ; 
schools of thought have sometimes blended their 
teaching without any successful attempt at har- 
monizing contradictory views. All that comes is 
readily accepted, so long as it is not diametrically 
opposed ana so long ns it comes as an ancient 
mystical tradition. Thus the pre-existence of all 
human souls affects the Messianic eschatology. 
Tho soul of the pre-existing Messiah is fully con- 
scious of its own individual pre-eminence in this 
world. Though a spirit, the Messiah dwells among 
the other souls, and He is fully aware of the tribu- 
lations of the people of Israel ; He weeps over their 
sufferings and anxiously asks the angel who is in 
His company when the time will arrive for His 
revelation (M. Gaster, Chron . of Jerah7neel, Lon- 
don, 1899, xx. 9). Moses in his ascent to heaven 
sees the souls of the great and pious, of those who 
have lived upon earth, and of those who are to 
come to life hereafter— among others David and 
Aqiba (»&.). This view is found also in the book 
of Enoch and in other Apocalypses, though the 
theory of migration is not there clearly connected 
with it. 

The one definite outcome is that no new souls 
are created for each child that is born, the number 
of souls being limited. Everything created has 
a specific purport. Even the angels have not 


been created without purpose. They are God’s 
messengers ; they carry out His wishes and com- 
mands in the heavens above and on the earth 
beneath ; above all, they are created for the pur- 
pose of singing to their Master and of praising 
Him in angelic choirs. Such, then, is the purpose 
of the entire creation. The angelic action is typi- 
cal of the human man, the highest and most perfect 
creature after the angels. He must by his action 
approach the divine, and his whole life must be a 
long-sustained hymn of praise to God. But man, 
made of the dust of the earth, cannot rise to such 
perfection unless the divine soul lifts him up and 
unless the divine Law guides him steadily upwards 
towards heaven. His life is a constant struggle 
between the grossly material inclinations inherent 
in his earthly nature and the high spiritual prompt- 
ings of his divine soul. According to the way in 
which ho inclines, his soul will become more or 
less contaminated by tho contact with matter ; it 
will lose more and more of ite spiritual lustre and 
purity. For man has absolute free will ; he is 
master over his own actions. This is an axiom ; 
otherwise the whole principle of reward and punish- 
ment has to be abandoned. And yet, with that 
naive inconsistency so characteristic of this mystic 
philosophy, predestination is not excluded. No- 
thing happens which has not lieen pre-ordained, 
yet no attempt is made to bridge this gulf. 

2 . Incarnation of souls. — The souls have been 
created for a specific use ; they must enter human 
bodies ; but the choice is not left to them, either 
of the bodies to be selected or of the time of entry 
and the time and maimer of exit. As soon as a 
woman conceives (see art. Birth [Jewish]), an 
angel appears before God with the sperm, and God 
decrees the future life of the yet unborn babe. Its 
whole life is thereby determined — whether it will 
be rich or poor, high-stationed or lowly, wise or 
foolish, long-lived or short-lived, good or bad, pious 
or wicked ; even its future helpmeet is proclaimed 
in heaven to the joy and satisfaction of the heavenly 
hosts. In order to obviate too glaring a contra- 
diction in a later version of this legend of the 
‘Creation of the Child* (see Gaster, Jerahmcel, 
ix. 19 f.), the moral qualifications of the future 
man and woman have been omitted. The soul, 
which is very reluctant to give up its heavenly 
abode and enter tho human body, especially if the 
shell is that of a wicked one, is forcibly seized 
by the angel and carried through the bliss of 
heaven and tho agony of hell, to see the reward 
for good actions and tlie punishment for evil deeds. 
Although the soul forgets it all with entry into 
this world, yet a dim recollection remains, a sub- 
conscious image, which is the guiding principle in 
elementary recognition of good and evil. Every 
man haB within nimself a standard of right and 
wrong given to his soul in its premundane exist- 
ence. Another version {Z6Mr, h. 966 ff.) describes 
the incarnation of the soul in the following manner : 

God oreated all the souls from the beginning, In the very 
form In which they would afterwards appear in this world. 
He beheld them and saw that some of them would be wicked. 
At the time when the soul is to descend, the Lord calls it and 
says, ‘ Go to such and such a place.' The soul replies, * Let me 
remain here and not be defllea In that other world.' The Lord 
answers, 'From the beginning thou hast been oreated for the 
purpose of getting into this world.' Then the soul submits, 
and descends against its will. The Law which helps the soul 
says to it, ' See now the Lord had mercy on yon. He has given 
you His precious pearl (the Law) to help you in this world, so 
that ye may return pure.' But, if laden with sin, the soul must 
obtain purification so as not to be delivered to Gohlnnom ; for 
two rows of angels and demons are waiting for the soul ; the 
good to lead to Eden and the evil spirits to Gehinnom ; and 
to be 3aved from punishment the soul migrates from body to 
body. 

3. Life of the soul on earth ; migration ; defeat 
of evil spirits.— Now the soul begins its course 
upon earth. It must endeavour to obtain the 
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absolute mastery over the body and not to beoome 
its slave. In the first entry tne soul is absolutely 
pure and without blemish. It is not met by the 
obstacle of * original sin.' The principle upheld 
throughout is that 1 each man dietn by his own sin ’ 
(Ezk 18"). But the weakness inherent in matter 
soon makes itself felt, and, moreover, there are 
the temptations placed in its way through the 
envy ana spite of the evil spirits ( mazziqtm), who, 
though they partake of some spiritual character, 
are imperfect compared with tne pure soul, and 
are anxious to drag it down to their own level. 

A still greater cause lies at the root of this 
attempt of the evil spirits to lead the pure soul 
away— a desire to frustrate by the means of sin 
and transgression the divine plan of creation. 
God has created the world and man in it for His 
glory. Through trial and trouble man must win 
the crown of eternal bliss. The finite number of 
souls forms part of this divine plan. A term is 
thereby set for man’s spiritualization, for an in- 
finite number of souls might make that end im- 
possible of being reached. But, as there is a 
limited number, it is obvious that the desired 
consummation would set in as soon as the last 
soul had passed through the human body, or, 
rather, had entered the last human body. For 
then all the souls created would have fulfilled 
their mission upon earth, and all the human beings 
through whom they had passed would have reached 
the highest degree of moral development of which 
they were capable, so that the progress of mankind 
and of the world would have attained its ultimate 
goal, or, to put it in the words of the mystics, the 
Kingdom or Heaven upon earth would then be 
established, the time reached for the advent of the 
Messiah. Already in the Talmud the saying is 
found, * The son of David will not come before all 
the souls in bodies will come to an end.* The 

{ lower of the evil spirits would then be entirely 
iroken, and only good would reign in the world. 
The spirits, therefore, try to entice the soul and 
deiile it by all manner of temptation and sin. The 
retmlt is that the contaminated soul must bo kept 
out of the heavenly bliss, and the divine plan is 
effectively cheeked. Like a ‘shell* [q e lif<m) t the 
evil spirits surround the soul, making the material 
covering still more impenetrable to light and truth, 
as they are clinging close to the body like an addi- 
tional covering. In the later development of this 
system the evil spirit 1 cleaves * to the body of the 
person whose soul is to be obstructed, and the spirit 
is then called dibbuq, Tt has entered into a more 
intimate connexion with the body, and is no longer 
an outer covering, or q'lifdh, originating from the 
1 other camp,’ the sifrd aharah. 

But the demons strive in vain to impede the 
steady development and unfolding of God’s plan. 
They may delay its speedy consummation ; they 
cannot indefinitely frustrate it. The soul which has 
been contaminated can be purified again ; the sin 
committed can be atoned tor, and even here the 
means is given to the soul to achieve its own 
purification. The soul retains its own conscious- 
ness and is sensible to its own failings ; it realizes 
the bitterness of punishment and tne tragedy of 
not being allowed to ascend on high ana stand 
again before God in its pristine purity. For it 
flits about the world as a disembodied spirit, 
hovering tietween heaven and earth, and waiting 
for the chance of atonement or punishment. ThU 
comes to it by being re-embodiod, and thus the 
soul migrates from one being to another. It is 
not made clear, however, whether the soul in this 
new incarnation remembers its former existence 
or whether it realizes it when it is leaving this 
second body, and continues its migration until all 
the blemish has been eliminated. This transmigra- 


tion is thus the means of defeating the work of the 
evil spirits, of hastening the emptying of the 
divine treasury of unborn souls, and of oringing 
about the close of the cycle and the advent of the 
Messiah. 

4. The justice of God. — (a) Theories of rewards 
and punishments ,— The migration of bouIs is made 
to serve another and still higher and more direct 
purpose, the justice of God. The grave problem 
which has haunted every form of faith has been : 
how to reconcile the happiness of the sinner and 
the trials and sufferings of the pious and good 
with the justice of God. Every religion has 
endeavoured to form a theodicy. Most of them 
have relegated the solution of this problem to the 
life after death, finding the answer in rewards 
and punishments to be meted out in another world 
filled with bliss and unutterable torments. Suoh 
teaching presupposed the eternity of the soul, and 
in some form or another a combination of soul and 
body if the latter is to sutler the torment of hell, 
unless it was supposed that the souls would con- 
tinue an individual conscious existence capable of 
enduring torments as well as rejoicing in heavenly 
bliss. This is, however, not tne place to follow 
further this extremely complicated problem. It 
was, after all, a subtle way out of tne difficulty, 
and it was not quite free from a possible reproach 
of selfishness. The goodness of the soul or the 
purity of life obtained for that individual soul 
alone happiness and bliss. No one else was 
directly benefited by it, except perhaps that such a 
good and pious man served as an example to others. 
But the world in general apparently had nothing 
from him, and his virtuous life led nowhere 
except to liis own exaltation. Not so with the 
belief in the migration of the soul. Here, upon 
earth, in the Hight of all, the sinner — whosoever 
he might be— had to expiate his Hi ns. Here he 
had to suffer for the wrong committed, and here 
obtain, as it were, the pass for the heavenly 
regions. By this slow purification and reunion 
with the other purified souls, moreover, a cycle 
was completed, at the end of which the Messianic 
period would begin. By his actions the whole 
world would benefit, and the general progress and 
welfare of mankind would be hastened and con- 
summated. 

ThU8 the soul of Adam, because he had sinned, had to begin 
a period of migration through other bodies and thus pass 
through David, who, by the sin which he hot! committed with 
the wife of Uriah, impeded the complete purification of Adam’s 
houI. But, by its fluul entry into the last descendant, the 
Messiah would also bring about the desired result meant by 
the divine plan when Adam, the first matt, was created. 

The soul of Abel passed into Moses, or, according to another 
theory, the soul of Adam passed into Moses, who Binned at the 
rock, and then into David, who sinned with Uriah’s wife, anil, 
finally, into the Messiah, thus linking the first with the last. 

There are, as it were, successive incarnations of 
the same pre-existing soul, and for their sakes the 
world has been created. There cannot be any 
doubt that these views are oxtremely old. Simon 
Magus raises the claim of former existences, his 
soul passing through many bodies before it reaches 
that Known as Simon. The Samaritan doctrine of 
the taheb teaches the some doctrine of a pre-existing 
soul which was given to Adam, bub which, through 
successive ‘incarnations’ in Seth, Noah, and 
Abraham, reached Moses, for whom it was origin- 
ally formed and for whose sake the world had 
been created. The element which is absent hero 
is that of migration for the purpose of purification. 
The latter gives to ‘ migration of souls * a peculiar 
character. Not only is the world perfected there- 
by (tiqqdn), but the sinner expiates his sin in this 
world in the new existence in which his soul re- 
appears. It may enter the body of a pious man, 
ana by his gooa deeds he will cleanse the dross 
still adhering to the soul and facilitate its ascent 
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on high. If the pious suffer, it is only and solely 
for sins committed in a previous existence, and 
thus suffering is not a punishment for sins now 
committed, but a * purgatory ’ for evil deeds of a 
former life. The explanation of the prosperous 
sinner is not quite so clear. Here use had been made 
of the other doctrine of punishment and reward 
after death. The sinner benefits from the good 
deeds that he had performed in a previous exist- 
ence. He prospers now, so that ait his reward is 
eaten up by him in this world, and nothing but 
punishment and tortures is reserved for him in 
the life after death. This presupposes that the 
soul of the wicked is beyond ‘ redemption ' in this 
world, and is sent to Gehinnom for punishment. 
This seems to be the view taken by * the Saba * in 
the Zdhdr in the passage quoted above (g 3). The 
cycle of the soul is thus broken. It is not made 
quite clear how it is to be completed ; but it seems 
that, according to some, a soul which has just 
sunk to this lowest level of contamination, instead 
of being sent to Gehinnom, becomes an evil spirit 
in this world, which is anxious to enter living 
bodies for torment or for that punishment which 
starts from the lowest rung of the ladder and is to 
lead up to the highest without recourse to punish- 
ments in * hell. 1 Such a soul becomes a dxbbuq. 
To exorcize it, to free it from this temporary exist- 
ence as quickly as possible, and thus hasten the 
new cycle of evolution, is a meritorious deed, a 
real tiqqun , an * improvement ' and perfection. 

No attempt is mode to reconcile these two 
separate systems of punishment and reward ; they 
are often mentioned side by side in the Z6har and 
other kabbalistic treatises. In the Targum to Ec 8 8 
the suffering of the pious and the happiness of 
the wicked have alreaay been explained in a some- 
what similar manner, inasmuch as the pious 
suffer for small sins in order to enter afterwards 
directly into heaven, and the Binner enjoys the 
fruit of some good deeds here, so that hereafter he 
is to go straight to torment and punishment. 

(4) Kabbalistic theory,-- The kabbalist, however, 
adds and superimposes the new theory of suffering 
and happiness, not for sins and good deeds per- 
formed in the person’s lifetime, but for sins done 
during previous existences. The punishment was 
expected to fit the crime. Thus, if a man had 
sinned by his eyes, he would be reborn blind or 
suffering with his eyes, and, similarly, every other 
part of the body would then be affected by the sin 
committed through that part in the previous ex- 
istence. Moral sins would have to be expiated in a 
similar manner ; for, according to some of the oldest 
and most accredited teachers, transmigration is 
not limited to that from one human body to another 
human body. The soul of the wicked passes also 
into animal bodies corresponding with the char- 
acter of the sin. In later schools the transmigra- 
tion has been extended also to plants, stones, and 
metals. As an example of the former it may be 
stated that the soul of an adulterer passes into the 
body of a female stork, for it is believed that the 
Btorics punish adultery with death. 1 Thus an 
explanation was found for the prohibition of 
mixing various kinds of seeds and tne cross-breed- 
ing of animals, for they disturbed the normal laws 
of nature and caused great suff ering to the souls of 
such mixed products. Similarly, the peculiar 
command of marrying the deceased brother’s wife 
(yibbam) has its reason and justification in this 
doctrine of migration. The soul of the childless 
man cannot return to its source, for the soul has 
remained barren and is cut short in its earthly career 
before it has been able to pass through all the 

1 The Heb. name for stork Is Jydttdkdh, which, by & popular 
etymology, may be explained to mean 'the chaste’ or 'the 
pious.' 


stages of purification. Hence the reason why the 
child born was to be called * in the name 1 of tne de- 
ceased, though it does not follow that it must bear 
the same name. In fact, the child of Hath, which 
was a ‘ restorer of souls' to Naomi, did not bear 
the name of Ruth's dead husband. The new-born 
babe would receive the soul of the dead and con- 
tinue his earthly life. 

5. Number or migrations.— There is a difference 
of opinion as to how many times a soul would 
migrate before it had run its entire course. The 
majority of kabbalists incline to the opinion that 
no bouI migrates through more than three bodies. 
The real course is that in which the soul has 
performed the whole of the 613 commandments of 
the Law, by which alone perfection is attained. 
For the shortcomings in one existence the soul is 
punished in the next, and then also performs some 
good deeds. Others think that the soul passes 
through a greater number of changes. It is held 
that the fate of the soul of the sinner is decided 
after three migrations, at the end of which a 
thoroughly wicked soul becomes an evil spirit — a 
demon — while that of the pious may be reincar- 
nated times without number. In this case the 
ascent of the bouI from the lower to the higher 
degree of purity and perfection is asserted. 

0. Various other theories : purposes of metem- 
psychosis. — It is held that builders of the Tower 
of Babel were divided into three categories, which 
were punished in accordance with the degree of 
wickedness of which they were guilty. The first 
lost the unity of language, ana were dispersed 
upon the face of the earth. The second— a more 
daring category— were changed into all kinds of 
animals, and their souls were sent into animal 
bodies. The third — the thoroughly wicked section 
— were changed into demons. The cliango of the 
body of Nebuchadrezzar into a wild animal, as 
told by Daniel (Dn 4*®), lent further countenance 
to the possibility of a human soul dwelling in an 
animal body. The rules for slaughtering special 
animals and for the blessing by which the cutting 
is accompanied rest upon the same principle of 
thereby possibly saving a penitent soul from dwell- 
ing too long in the body of an animal. It is 
liberated by a religious act which assists it in 
its further migration. All this forms part of the 
tiqqun , the improvement and perfection of the 
world, the preparation for the Messianic rule. 
The covenant before Mt. Sinai was made by God 
with all the souls which He had created : * Neither 
with you only do I make this covenant and this 
oath; but with him that standeth here with us 
this day before the Lord our God, and also with 
him that is not here xjoith us this day ' (Dt 29 14f *), 
for He did not speak only to those who were there, 
but also to those who were not there on that day, 
in their material form, t.e. in human bodies. 

By this migration of good souls to good men 
and contaminated souls to sinners and evil-doers a 
certain affinity of souls was established, wliieh led 
to the identification of such souls in the various 
stages. As mentioned before, the soul of Abel or 
of Adam was that of Moses, and the souls of the 
ten brothers of Joseph became the souls of the ten 
martyrs whom the legend described as contempor- 
aries. In fact, this tendency of recognizing the 
older souls in more recent bodies developed in the 
later schools of kabbalistic speculations established 
by Luria, Vital Calabrese, and others into a 
regular system. Lists have been drawn up and 
books have been compiled (Sepher hag-Gilgulim, 
Frankfort, 1684), in which the reincarnations of the 
good and evil men of the past have been duly 
recorded. Such spiritual genealogies— if we may 
use such a term— have found their way even into 
bibliographical and historical compilations. In 
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addition to the complete reincarnation, there came 
the newer doctrine of impregnation (%bbur). The 
soul of a good man is sometimes not strong enough 
to fight successfully the temptations of tne world, 
and another soul is temporarily grafted upon that 
which he already possesses, so that it is made 
almost unassailable. The older teaching runs that 
the spiritual forces of man are regularly heightened 
on Sabbath eve by the temporary addition of a 
new soul, which departs with tne close of the 
Sabbath. In the same manner a soul is grafted 
temporarily on to the pious man. The object of 
all this is to hasten the perfection of the world 
and the advent of the Messiah. By means of 
migration the soul has fulfilled the object of its 
creation— to pass through man and to lift man 
higher and to bring him nearer the divine. This 
doctrine, being a justification of God’s ways with 
men, is, at the same time, a source of coinfort to 
the pious, and a source of terror to the sinner. It 
reconciles man to suffering and trials, and at the 
same time explains the hidden meaning of many 
a law and ceremony which seem obscure. It is a 
vindication of the divine character of the Law, for 
its ultimate result is to be the rule of heaven 
upon earth. 

7 . Date and origin.— This doctrine of migration 
is nowhere to be found systematically developed. 
Wherever it occurs, it is tacitly assumed as well 
known, and no explanation is given in detail. It 
has, therefore, been pieced together and recon- 
structed by the present writer mostly from the 
Zoharistic literature, viz. the Z6hdr , the ZChdr 
Jfdddsh, and the Tiqqunim , which represents a 
more or less homogeneous view on migration, 
whenever it is referred to. While these are by far 
the most complete writings, they are by no means 
the oldest. Inis brings us to the question of the 
date and probable origin of this doctrine among 
the JewB. 

All the beginnings of esoteric teachings are lost 
in the mist of antiquity, and, when such doctrines 
finally see the light of dAy, they have, os a rule, 
a long history behind them, ft is, therefore, a 
fallacy to date the origin of metempsychosis among 
the Jews from the time when it becomes known 
publicly in the 9th or 10th century. The masters 
of the occult science never doubted its Jewish 
character or its old origin. Was it not part of 
that heavenly mystery handed down from Adam 
on through all the great men of the past ? With 
great ingenuity they endeavoured to find proofs 
for it in the Scriptures by moans of an exegesis 
which was fantastic in the extreme. A few 
examples will suffice. They are taken at random 
from the ZOhdr , and they are found in large 
numbers in Manasseh ben Israel, Niahmat JJfayim, 
bk. iv. chs. 8-10. 

* Till thou return unto the ground ’ (Gn 8 1 ®) ia interpreted to 
mean that the body alone returns to the ground ; tne spirit, 
however, is reborn. 

1 Naked shall 1 return thither * (Job 1*1) if interpreted liter- 
ally as meaning 1 to the womb,' i.e. being reborn. 

'The word which he oommanded to a thousand generations ' 
(i's 106 8 ) Is Interpreted to mean that it refer* to tne same soul 
paHsing through innumerable generations, for God’s command 
had bocn given once to all the souls, ana these souls are re- 
incarnated over and over again. 

'One generation goeth, and another generation cometh ' (Be 
14). The fact that the passing away of the generation is men- 
tioned first is a proof that this must have existed before ; 
otherwise it ought to read 'one generation oometh and another 
generation goeth.' 

' Which are already dead more than the living which are yet 
alive ' (Kc 4*) is interpreted to mean that the living are still ua 
certain as to the future fate of the migration of their souls. 

A proof of ' impregnation,’ or the addition of a soul, is also 
deduced from the following vereee : • Ye ahall therefore eeparate 
between the clean beast and the unclean,’ etc. (Lv 20*4), mean- 
ing that a clean soul shall be added, not an unclean. ' 8hall 
flocks and herds be slain for them, to suffice them ? ' etc. (Nu 
11*), Is taken to mean the addition of souls. 1 0 God, the God 
of the spirit! of all flesh,' etc. (Na 16®), means also those that 


are added to strengthen them ' should one man sin ' whose soul 
proved too weak, as it had no support. ' Doeth good to his own 
soul’ (Pr ll 17 ) means that a man attaches another soul to 
himself. 

The letters of the name of Ad(a)m havo been 
taken as the initials for Adam, David, Jfoses, and 
J/essias; hence it was proved that the soul of 
Adam passed through all these. The letters 
of tho name M(o)sh(o)h (Moses) are the initials of 
J/oses, tfeth, and Zfal>el (Abel) ; hence the soul of 
Abel passed through Seth to Moses. The numerical 
value of the letters of the names of the ten 
tribes corresponds to the numerical value of the 
names of the reputed ten sages who suffered 
martyrdom. These examples could easily be multi- 
plied from later k&bbalistic literature, but they all 
follow the same line of argument. There cannot, 
however, be the slightest doubt that the doctrine of 
metempsychosis was borrowed from other religious 
systems, and is not Jewish at all. It will remain 
an open question whether the denial of the resur- 
rection of the dead attributed by Josephus ( Ant 
XVIII. i. 4 [16]) to the Sodducoes implies denial also 
of reward and punishment, or whether it extended 
only to the life beyond the grave, and that they be- 
lieved in the reward and punishment in this world. 
His allegation that they believed that the bouI 
died with the body is too strange to be accurato. 
The vindication of God’s justice would most easily 
be found if it means that the bouI migrates from 
one body to another, as they did not deny the 
divine orijpn of the soul. Whatever the remoter 
origin of it may be, it cannot be gainsaid that 
the atmosphere of Palestine was saturated with 
mystical and esoteric teachings of every kind, one 
among them being that of metempsychosis. The 
Gnostics and Manichteans held fast to it; Neo- 
platonism did not deny its possibility, and thus 
almost insensibly it crept into Judaism. Tho 
Palestinian Targumim show traces of it, inasmuch 
as in some places they speak of a second death (so 
Dt 33 s ), which can only moan at least a life twice 
repeated upon earth ; this is possible only if the 
soul migrates from one body to another (so also 
B&bya, ad loc. ; cf. also Targum to 1» 22 14 ). 
Saadya Gaon (f 942) in the 10th cent, inveighs 
against such tenets, held, as he says, by a certain 
Karaite sect, although it was probably rather a 
mystical heterodox section of Kabbanite Jews 
who believed also in the migration of souls. A 
few centuries later Abraham Bodaresi (1280), a 
rationalist philosopher, in his letter to K. Solomon 
ben Adreth, no. 8, protested against this doctrine ; 
but they were the only opponents, for the wave of 
mysticism was rising steadily with the narrowing 
of the political outlook and the change of social 
conditions. With the appearance of the ZChdr 
the older kabbalistic literature was pushed into 
the background, and many an ancient mystical 
treatise was forgotten, unless it became embedded 
in the ZdAdr-6.gr., the treatise by * the Saba,’ 1 the 
venerable’ ( i.e . Kab. Hamnuna), in the form of 
a commentary on the Biblical section 1 Mishpdftrn,* 
Ex 22, which is found now in the ZChdr Ex 
94M14*. In older writings, Q&nd and lidhir, and 
in those of Nabmanides (1263), R. Solomon ben 
Adreth (c. 1300), and Isaac of Akko (c. 1330), faint 
traces of this doctrine can be detected. They 
show that in these mystic schools echoes of the 
older theory of metempsychosis had been heard 
and recorded. Whenever referred to, it is always 
an ancient tradition. Since the 13th cent, the 
ZChdr has swayed the mind of the larger section 
of a Jewry despondent and broken by ruthless 
persecution. 

The dark Middle Ages began for the Jews when 
they came to an end for the other nations in 
Europe. The writings of Rekanati (14th oent.) 
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and Bafeya (14th cent.) prepared the way for the 
development. 

Palestine— in a lesser decree the adjoining 
Babylon— seems to have boon throughout the centre 
of mystical speculations. Thither Nahmanides had 
gone, and a great school flourished in Akko for 
some centuries from the Pith onwards. The flow 
of the Spanish emigrants at the end of the 16th 
cent, was also towards Palestine. In Safed there 
arose the school of Luna (1534-72; commonly 
known by the initials of his name Ari=/2abbi 
isaao Ashkenazi), Vital Calabrese, Cordovero, 
Poppers, and others. Among other doctrines, they 
developed, in the writings Kawandth , 'Es J lay ini, 
etc., much further the tenets of metempsychosis as 
a punishment for the wioked and an exalted re- 
incarnation for the pious. The tiqqiln, or improve- 
ment of the world by delivering souls from the 
chain of migration, became one of the prominent 
features of this school, which led to that of the 
Hasidim. Remarkable legends of such deliver- 
ance are henceforth told. Every pious and groat 
kabbalist performed them, none, however, so 
effectively as the master Luria himself. The 
history of the deliverance of such a soul in Safed 
is one of the most vivid autobiographies of a 
‘wandering sour (first published in the 'Emeq 
ham-Mclekk of Napntali Herz, Amsterdam, 1618). 
The belief that certain persons are the gilgul of 
other persons who had lived before them is still 
strongly held by those to whom the Z6hdr is an 
inspired book and the teaching of divine revela- 
tion. This belief strengthens in them the concept 
of God’s righteousness, and the conviction that, if 
the time were hastened for all the created souls to 
pass through the human body, the advent of the 
Messiah and the Kingdom of God upon earth 
would lie hastened. 

Literaturi.— The books mentioned in the course of this 
attempt at a synthetical exposition of the doctrino of metem- 
psychosis— the first of its kind— form the only literature that 
can profitably be mentioned. Manasseh ben Israel, Nishmat 
Ttat/lm , bk. iv. t treats It apologetically. A. Franck, La 
kabhahfi, Paris, 1N1>2 ; A. Jellinek, Beitr. tur Gench. der 
Kabbaki, Leipzig, 1851-52; D. H. Jo£l, Sohar, Leipzig, 1840, 
have incidentally, of course, referred briefly also to thin 
apparently unimportant section of knbbalistic Zoharistio specu- 
lation. See also literature to art. Kabdala. 

M!. G ASTER 

TRANSMIGRATION (Teutonic).— It is clear 
that the doctrine of metempsychosis was held by 
the early Teutonic peoples, though the amount of 
evidence is limited and for the most part dates 
from a time when heathen beliefs, if not forgotten, 
were at least misunderstood. Such evidonce as 
exists is chiefly derived from Scandinavian records. 
The only reference in early poetry is to be found 
in Sigurbarkvibn hinn sknmma , 45, where Hogni 
refuses to bold Brynhild back from self-destruc- 
tion : 

• I*t no inau stay ber from the long Journey, and may she 
never be born again ( aptrborin y 

More striking evidence for the belief is furnished 
‘ by the prose passages contained in Helgakvtya 
Itjorvar$s8onar and Helgakvi\>a Uundingsbana , ii. 
At the end of the former it is said that Helgi 
and SvAva, the hero and heroine, were born again 
(i endrborin ) ; in the latter we are told that the 
heroine Sigriin was SvAva reincarnate, and later 
that both she and her husband Helgi Hundingsbani 
were born again as KAra and Helgi Haddingjas- 
kati. A reference is given to KdralM , a poem 
now unfortunately lost, which dealt with the 
adventures of these persons. Moreover, in the 
Gautreks Saga , o. vii., Starkaftr is reviled as an 
endrborinn jotunn, a ‘ giant * reincarnate ; his 
grandfather Starkaor is said to have been a,jotvnn 
(c. iii.). 

With the introduction of Christianity metem- 
psychosis came at last to be regarded as ‘ an old 


wives’ tale.’ For a time it still survived among 
the half-heathen population: to his horror St. 
Olaf found himself regarded as the reincarnation 
of a legendary king, one Olafr GeirstaSarAlfr 
( Flateyjarbdk , ii. 135). 

It iB not to be overlooked that in all these cases 
the men— though not the women— bear the same 
names in each incarnation. As among certain 
primitive peoples of the present day, the name is 
regarded as something more than a mere label ; it 
is intimately connected with the soul of its pos- 
sessor, so that a child inheriting the name of a dead 
person necessarily inherits the soul as well. An 
interesting reference to this belief may be cited 
from Flateyjarbdk , i. 255: Thorsteinn Uxaf6t, a 
follower of Olafr Tryggvason, is visited in a dream 
by the ghost of a man called Brynjarr ; it bestows 
a treasure on him and asks in return that one of 
Thorsteinn’s children should be baptized under the 
name Brynjarr, since it desires a Christian rein- 
carnation for its heathen soul. 

In the Islendinga Sugar there are no actual 
references to metempsychosis, though the practice 
of naming children after lately deceased kinsmen 
(Njals Saga , ch. 89, Eyrbyggja Saga , ch. 12, 
Laxdccla Saga, chs. 36, 56) points to tno existence 
of some such belief. But the passage in Sturlunga 
Saga , ix. 42 — ptfttc J mm nu Kolbcinn aptr kominn 
ok 1 endrborinn — is no true instance of this kind, 
since Thorgils Bo&'varsson, referred to here, was 
born in 1226, nineteen years before the death of 
Kolbeinn Arnorsson, of whom he seemed to be the 
reincarnation. To the present day, however, it is 
believed in Norway and Iceland that, if a ghost 
appears to a pregnant woman in her sleep, it is 
seeking a namesake (gaar eftcr Navnet) ; and ac- 
cordingly the child is baptized with the name of 
the dean person (cf. K. Maurer, Zeitschrift des 
Vereins f ur Volksknnde, v. 99). Sophus Bugge, 
moreover, states that lie had heard reise upp alte 
(‘raise up again’) used in the west part of Tele- 
markeii with reference to the naming of a child 
after a dead person [Home of the Eddie Poems, 
London, 1899, p. 333). 

Among the other Teutonic peoples the evidence 
for anything in the nature of metempsychosis is 
very meagre. An Anglo-Saxon charm (T. O. 
Cockayne, Lcechdoms , Wortrnnning , and St aver aft 
of Early England , London, 1864-66, iii. 66 11*. ; C. 
W. M. Grein, Bibliothek der angelsachs. Poesie , 
Gottingen, 1857-65, i. 32011.) advises a woman who 
cannot bring forth a child to step thrice over the 
grave of a dead man, using an incantation for the 
safe delivery of her offspring. It is a question 
much in need of investigation whether the same 
idea can be traced in certain usages said to be 

{ iractised in connexion with burial -places of the 
leatlien age in various parts of Northern Europe. 

It may tie mentioned in conclusion that Appian 
[Hist. Born, iv., 1 de liebus Gall ids,’ 3) describes the 
Germans who followed Ariovistus as ‘scorning 
death because of their hope of rebirth’ (0a rdrov 
KaTatppoerjTal 0i 4\irlda bvafiabfftm)* In view of 
what is said of the Gauls by Diodorus, v. 28, and 
Lucan, Pharsalia, i. 454 ff. (with the soholia), it 
is not unlikely that the reference here is to a 
belief in metempsychosis, though one cannot 
deny the possibility that Appian’s statement may 
be due to a misunderstanding of the Valhalla 
doctrine. 

Litrraturb. — G. Storm, Arkiv/br Nordiak Filologi , lx., new 
ser.. v. [1892] 199-222 ; K. Maurer, Zeitachr. dea vareina fUr 
Volkakund*. v. [1896] 98 ff. ; P. Herrmann, Nordiache Mytho - 
logit, Leipsig, 1908, pp. 36-87 ; O. L. jlriccek, 1 Seelenglauben 
und Namengebung, in Mitt, dar SdUaa. Geaauaeh . fUr Volka- 
kunda, i. 8 [Breelau, 1896] 80-86. BRUCE DlCKINS. 

TR A NSU INSTANTIATION. —See Eu- 

OHARIST. 
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TRAPPISTS.— Trappists is the popular name 
for the Reformed Cistercians, or Cistercians of the 
Strict Observance, now the chief division of the 
order. 

The art. Monasticism 1 outlines the successive 
reforms named after Benedict, Cluny, Ctteaux. 
By 1600 the Cistercians themselves had yielded to 
the spirit of luxury, despite the restoration in 
Spain promoted by Martino de Vargas. Though 
Richelieu and Mazarin furthered many attempts to 
recall them to the letter of their vows, and though 
their centralized constitution might have facili- 
tated this, a general reform was refused. Here 
and there a few abbeys did return to the ideals 
of St. Stephen Harding, the Jansenist reform of 
St. Cyr and of Port Royal being well known. 
Armand-Jean le Bouthillier de Ranc6 (1626-1700), 
abbot in commentlam of La Trappe from the age 
of ten, abandoned court life in 1662 and entered 
one of the reformed abbeys as a novice. Two 
years later, having again professed, he came to 
take charge of his own inaccessible Norman abbey. 
Finding that the few monks had not shared his 
expcrionco and would not share his ideals, he 
pensioned thorn oft* and colonized the place from 
other reformed abbeys. The community improved 
on the original austerities, taking only one vege- 
tarian meal daily, abstaining from literature and 
from speech except for urgent purposes. The 
ideals were published by de Runc6 in nis Trait 6 tie 
la sainteU et des devoirs de la vie monastigtie ( 1683), 
and in liis posthumous lUglemens gtndraux de 
Vabbaye de la Trappe (1701); but only a single 
community of nuns and two Italian monasteries 
adopted them. For a century they wore unim- 
portant, though other Reformed Cistercians under- 
took missions to Africa which had some temporary 
success. 

The French Revolution broke up the home ; the 
abbey was suppressed, and the premises wore con- 
verted into a foundry for cannon. Th is was the real 
birth of the order. In 1791 Dom Augustine de 
Lestrunge, master of the novices, took a score of 
monks to Val Sainto, Switzerland, imposing a rule 
stricter than ever ; postulants flocked in ; colonies 
were sent to many lands; a congregation was 
formed, and Dom Augustine was appointed father 
abbot. When the Trappists wore hunted to 
Poland, Germany, and Italy, their zeal only in- 
creased. A nunnery was formed at Stapehill near 
Wim borne; a party of monks that wandered 
through Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Illinois returned to France on the fall of Napoleon, 
occupying La Trappe and Belle Fontaine ; presently 
five priories were established in France, and a 
great collego at Soligni. Before his death in 1827 
Dom Augustine saw abbeys grow up in Belgium 
and Italy, besides two more in France. One was 
founded at Coalville in Leicestershire and named 
after the great Bernard. The cowl of his friend 
Alberic was taken in 1848 by an expedition from 
La Meillcraye in Brittany, which settled in Ken- 
tucky at an abbey named Gethsemane. Mount 
Melleray in Ireland sent another colony to 
Dubuque in Iowa, and both establishments thrive, 
though all the fathers are aliens. A second Irish 
abl>ey arose at Rosorea in Co. Tipperary. 

Outward disasters again intensified tne spiritual 
life. La Trappe was destroyed by fire in Aug. 
1871; 1460 fathers and brothers were again ex- 
pelled from France in 1880 ; but the austere ideals 
were embraced by nearly all Cistercians outside 
Austria-Hungary. After two constitutional 
changes they were formally recognized in 1802 
as the Order of Reformed Cistercians, with an 
abbot-general at Rome; and this success was 
crowned six years later by the purchase of the 
1 Vol. Till. p. 792 f. 


original premises of Citoaux. In 1003 they were 
expelled from France in common with most other 
congregations ; two communities went to Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, one to Oregon, one 
to Brazil ; two tiny groups liavo taken refuge near 
Kingsbridge and Salisbury. Belle Fontaine has 
endeavoured to uphold the Agricultural ideals of 
St. Benedict, especially by its Canadian offshoots 
at La Trappe, where the Ottawa joins the St. 
Lawrence, at Lake St. John, and in Manitoba. 
No establishment in England otters even to its co- 
religionists any educational, medical, or philan- 
thropic service. Settlements in Japan, China, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Algeria, Belgian Congo, and 
Natal have undertaken mission work, but no im- 
partial observer has anything to say as to results. 
The finest Protestant tribute is that an abbey is ‘ an 
asylum for the poor and helpless, the shipwrecked, 
the conscience-stricken, and the broken-hearted.’ 1 

Attached to each of tho 71 monasteries ami 
annexes is a body of brothers who do the rougher 
field work ; in all there arc about 2000 of these, 
and 1600 professed fathers. Twenty-one priories 
contain 2000 nuns and lay sisters. Three Italian 
monasteries still follow the rule of de Ranc6 as 
once used at La Trappe, but do not belong to the 
Reformed Cistercians ; they have only 60 members. 

Literature.-- A. F61ibien, Description de VAbbaye de la 
Trappe, Paris, 1671 ; P. de Maupeou, Vie du Tire A. J. Le 
Bouthillier de Banc «? a , 2 vote., do. 1709 ; J. Marsollier, Vie de 
dom Annand Jean le Buuthillirr de RancA, abbe de la Trappe , 
2 vote., do. 1703; P. H61yut and M. Bullot, Hist, des ordres 
monastiques reliyieux et miUtnires , do. 1860(»rig. ed. 1714 19), 
vol. vi. eh. i. ; JHctiannaire. den ordres reliyieux, ed. M. L. 
Hndiche, 4 vote., do. 1858-69 (forming ser. i. vote. x\.-xxiii. 
of J. P. Migue, Encyclopedic thAoloyiqve , do. 1844-06); F. 
Pfanncnschmidt, lllustrie.rtc Qesch . der Trappisten, Paricrborn, 
1873 ; Use of the Cistercian Nuns oj the Strict Observance, of Our 
Lady of La Trappe , London [1886]; J. L. Allen, in Century 
Magazine , new nor., xiv. [1888J 483-496; M. Hartry, Trium • 
phalia Chronolvgica Monasterix S. Cruets in Hibernia , «••!, 1). 
Murphy, Dublin. 1891 : Hyacinths de Cliarencey, Cartulairc 
de Vabbaye de Notre-Dame de la Trappe , Paris. 1891 ; Us de 
Vordre des eisterciens reform As prAcidA de la regie de 8. Benoit 
et des constitutions, Wpstmalle, 1895 ; C. F. R. de Montalem- 
bert, The Monks of the West, ting. tr. f fl vote., London, 1896 ; 
AbreyA dc Vhistoire de Vordre de. Ctteaux par un moine de 
Thymadtuc, St. Brieno, 1897 ; OdyssAe monastique Dom A . 
Lest range et le» Traiqrihtes pendant, la RA.volutwn, linpriinorie 
de la Grande Trappe, 1898; Lee Trappistes a u Japan (Hong, 
kong, 1899J ; L'aboaye. de Notre- Dame du Lac et Venire de 
Ctteaux an Canada et dans let Etats- Unis, Montreal, 1907 ; 
Max Heimbucher, Dio Orde.n viul Konareyationen der kathol . 
Kirchc'*, 3 vole., Paderborn, 1907-08; Wetzer-Welte'**, s.v . ; 

prm,s.v. \Y. T. Whitley. 

TRAVANCORE. — Travancore (Malaya lam 
TiruvitankUr, 4 place where the goddess of pros- 
perity resides’), a native state in the extreme 
south-west of the Indian peninsula, takes its name 
from Tiruvankod, 30 miles south of the capital, 
Trivandrum. 

* It has been truly remarked that “ it will be difficult to name 
another land which, within ho narrow limitn, combined bo many, 
bo varied, and such precious natural Meterings.” 1 * 

x. History. — Travancore is said to have formed 
part of the ancient kingdom of Kerala. During 
the 11th cent. A.D. it was conquered by the Cholfts ; 
in the 13th cent, it was invaded by the Tandy fis of 
Madura. The present kingdom was founded in 
the first half of the 18th cent, by Mftrt&nda Varma, 
and in 1795 it became a protected state under the 
British Government. Since then it has enjoyed 
prosperity under a well-regulated government, 
and it has been conspicuous for the maintenance 
of order, religious toleration, and encouragement 
of education. 

a. Area and population.— The area of the state 
is 7693 so. miles, and the total population at the 
census oi 1911 was 3,428,975, of whom 93 '8% are 
rural and 6*2 % urban. The density of the popula- 
tion is high ; 452 per sq. mile for the whole area, 
and 686 if mountains, lakes, aud forests are ex- 

1 J. L. Allen, Century Magazine, new ser., xiv. 484. 

» IOI xxiv. 2 f. 
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eluded. The people are of the usual S. Indian 
Dravidian type, and they preserve many character- 
istic usages, in particular the matriarchal forms of 
the household and system of marriage. 

'Among the Marumakkat&yom [Malay Slam maru, 'next/ 
'Other/ makkal, 'children/ tdyam t 'portion'] Hlndui the 
family Is matriarchal, i.e., trace* its descent from a common 
ancestress. The Tarw&d [MalayAlam taravdtu, tara , 1 village/ 
pMu , ' plane'], as the family Is called, consists of brothers and 
sisters and the descendants of the latter along the female line. 
The eldest male member, called the K&ranavan ['originator'], 
manages the Tarw&d. In such a system the wives ana children 
of the male members have no plaoe. It may happen, however, 
that a K&ranavan may be allowed to bring In his wife and 
children to live in the Tarw&d, but this is not necessary, nor 
have they any legal status in the family. The male members 
who are married usually visit their wives in the houses of the 
latter. When, however, under modern conditions, they feel 
able and inclined to support themselves, living apart from the 
Tarw&d, they settle with their wives in houses of their own. In 
this way the putting up of separate homesteads receives a 
stimulus. But the Tarw&d, as such, is split up only when a 
partition takes place with the consent of all the members. 
Among Makkat&yom Hindus the joint family does not generally 
continue single after the lifetime of the parent, especially the 
male parent. At the death of the father the sons divide and go 
and live in separate houses with their wives and children, the 
mother residing with one of the sons in the original household. 
The unmarried sons, if any, usually live with the mother. In 
regard to the Namputiri Br&hmaQS, however, the eldest son 
alone marries, the other sons liviug with him in the family.' 1 

The ohief castes are the NAyar ([;.v.] honorific 

E lural of N&yan*, Skr. ndyaka, 'loader’) number- 
ig 592,655, best known on account of their peculiar 
marriage customs. 9 The Izhuvans or lllavans, 
who take their name from Izham, the Malay Alam 
name for Ceylon, are immigrants from that island, 
cultivate ooco-nut and palmyra palms, make 
the drink known as toddy (Skr. tola , ‘the 
palmyra tree ’), and distil country spirits ; they 
number 546,265. The Pulayans {pula, ' pollution ’), 
numbering 185,314, are agricultural labourers. 
The Chann&n or ShAn&n (Tamil 8h0.ru , ‘ toddy *) 
oultivate the palmyra palm and make coarse sugar. 
BrAli mans number 55,643 ; among them the most 
remarkable are the N&mbflrl, Nambfltirl, or Nam- 
badrl (Malay ft lam nambu , 'the Veda’; othu, 'to 
teach ’ ; tiri , Skr. iri, 4 holy *), who aim at following 
the original Vedic rites and praotise elaborate rules 
of purification, while they allow the younger sons 
of the family to enter into polyandrous relations 
with Nftyar women. 

3. Religion. —Classified by religion, the popula- 
tion consists of : Hindus, 2,282,617, 66*57 % ; Chris- 
tians, 903,868, 26*36%; Muhammadans, 226,617, 
6*61%; animists, 15,617, *46%; Jews, Buddhists, 
and Jains, 100. 

(a) Hindus.— Oi the triad, Brahmft, Visnu, Siva, 
the cult of Vignu is most popular ; in the form of 
Ananta Padmanftbha ('the endless, from whose 
navel springs the lotus ’) he is the patron deity of 
the state, with a famous temple at the capital 
Trivandrum, which is visited by crowds of pilgrims. 
Among the minor deities the following are the 
chief: Vighnefivara ('obstacle Lord*), the Gane&a 
or Qanapati of other parts of India ; Subhramanya, 
Skanda, KArttikeya, or VelAyudha, like Ganesa a 
son of Siva, the guardian who protects the helpless 
and punishes the wicked— a cult special to the 
Tamil and MalayAlam peoples; SAsta ('ruler*), 
Aiyappan or AiyanAr (' honourable father ’), the 
most popular minor deity, chief of the ghosts 
(bhUta), who rides over tlie land mounted on a 
horse or elephant, sword in hand, to disperse all 
obnoxious spirits. Besides these the lower classes 
worship a host of godlings or minor spirits, male 
and female, the females attendants of the goddess 
BhadrakAlI, the males classed as followers of Siva. 
1 Censut of India, 1911, vol. xxiii. pt 1. p. 41. 
t H. H. Rteley, The PeopU of India*, London. 1915, p. 206 ff. ; 
L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, The Cochin Tnbet and Coses#, 
London. 1912-18, 11. 22 ff. ; V. Nagam Aiya, Travanoore State 
Manual, ii. 852ff. ; B. Thurston, Casta and Tribes of 8. India, 
Madras, 1900, v. 807 ff. ; E. Westermarok, The Hist, of Human 
Marriage , London, 1891, pp. 118 1, 462!. 


(6) Christians. —These show a notable increase, 
from 498,542 in 1881 to 903,868 in 1911. The Hindu 
compiler of the Travanoore Census Report for 1911 
writes : 

' It may be remarked here that the degeneration of the socio- 
economic institution 0 ! caste that showed itself in the seques- 
tration and neglect of the labouring classes, the indifference of 
lay and ecclesiastical Hindu bodies in the matter of the 
preservation of their faith as a living force in the intellectual 
and moral life of the people, the atmosphere of unsuspecting 
toleration one breathes on ail sidos, the great sympathy ana 
help accorded by the rulers of the State, the status which the 
religion itself enjoys, and last but not least, the self-sacrificing 
zeal and devotion of the missionaries as a olass and of the 
pioneers in particular— all these gave vigour to the work and 
assured the results. While natural Increase has been unsteady 
and irregular, propagandist aotlvity has been such as to make 
it difficult to reduce to definite proportions the augmentation 
which it succeeds In bringing about— so rapid and great it has 
boen/i 

The following are the details of the Christian 
population : Syro-Roman, 293,407 ; Syrian Jaco* 
bite, 202,059; Roman Catholic, 173,724; Con- 
gregationalism 81,573; Reformed Syrian, 74,860; 
Anglican, 56,251 5 Salvationist, 16,794. The 
Church Missionary Society commenced work in 
1816, the London Missionary Society in 1806, the 
Salvation Army in 1891. 

(e) Muslims. —Muhammadan missionaries are 
said to have visited Malabar as early as A.D. 710, 
and the story of the conversion of tlie last of the 
PerumAls suggests that traders from Arabia arrived 
os early as the 8th cent, a.d. 9 In more recent 
times, under the rule of Haidar 'All and Tipfl. 
SultAn of Mysore (A.D. 1761-99), compulsory 
proselytism added large numbers to the faith. 
The present Muhammadans are either indigenous, 
immigrants from the Coromandel Coast, or recent 
settlers from Arabia, Sindh, GujarAt, Kachh, or 
Bombay, who came for purposes of trade. The 
first differ little from the Hindu population except 
in matters of belief. Those who were converted 
by the MusalmAn kings of Mysore are known as 
Moplah (MalayAlam MAppila, probably 'great 
child,’ an honorary title conferred on converts), or 
Jonaka, Shonaga, a corruption of Yavana, * Greek.* 
The Moplahs are notorious fanatics, and in several 
cases bodies of them have fiercely resisted British 
troops. The Mottan are descendants of old Musal- 
man merchants and of their converts. The Tuluk- 
kan (Skr. Turashka, 'Turk’) belong to the 
immigrant class. 

(d) Animists .— Animism prevails widely among 
the hill tribes. Spirits ( endvu , chdvar, 'death, 
'the dead*) are invoked by those afflicted with 
disease or suffering from starvation, a long string 
of the names of ancestors being recited. These 
spirits are of two kinds: (I) those who have met 
with a violent death from wild animals ; (2) those 
who have diod before the age of seven. They are 
propitiated by animal sacrifice and oblations of 
spirituous liquor on a platform erected for the 
purpose. The forest spirits must be propitiated 
before a tree is cut, and special patches of the 
forest are left uncut because they are supposed to 
be inhabited by some spirit The hill people also 
worship godlings who possess neither priests nor 
temples, the oldest member of the family offering 
sacrifices and oblations to trees in which they are 
believed to dwell. Toteraism has not been recog- 
nized among the hill tribes, but they respect the 
cow and will not kill the elephant, the vehicle and 


cow and will not kill the elephant, the vehicle and 
manifestation of SAsta. In November-December, 
the harvest season, they worship their weapons 
and tools, bows, arrows, sickles, and knives. 

LrriXATru.— N. Subrahmanya Alyar, Census of India, 
1901 , vol. xxvi., Travanoore, Trivandrum, 1903, Census of India, 
1911, vol. xxiii., do. 1912; V. Nagam Aiya, Travanoore State 
Manual , 8 vote., do. 1908; G. Opport, Original Inhabitant 

2 Census of India, 1911 , vol. xxiii. pt i. p. 196. 
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ef Bhdratavar$a or India, London, 1888 ; S. Matter, Native 
Life in Travanoore , da 1888, The Land of Charity, do. 1871. 

W. Crooks. 

TREASON.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

TREATIES.— i. Their place in international 
law and ethics.— The history of treaties, as formal 
agreements between nations, ratified by the 
respective governments, throws some light on the 
development of international ethics ; and the for- 
mula and ceremonies connected with the sanctions 
employed at various times, to give validity to the 
pacts, are of interest to the historian of religion. 
Throughout the whole of antiquity the gods pre- 
sided over all treaty-making, and the oath was a 
predominant factor; the transition from ancient 
to modern times is marked by a steady decline of 
this religious element. For the prosent purpose 
the juristic aspect of treaties may be ignored. 
But it is necessary to detine their general position 
in regard to law. They belong to the sphere of 
what is known as ‘ international law ’ ; but the 
rules known as international law 'lie on the 
extreme frontier of law.’ 1 and it is only more con- 
venient, not necessarily more correct, to treat 
them as a branch of law rather than of morals. 
The difficulty of regarding them as properly a 
branch of law lies in tho fact that there is no fixed 
authority (unless it be a universal League of 
Nations) that can lay down and enforce these rules 
as between nations, and the rules are liable to be 
broken with impunity by any nation that has the 
power and the will to defy them. No pact between 
two nations can bind a third which was not a con- 
senting party. But treaties, which are one of the 
most important means by which ' international law ’ 
is laid down, are valuable as a record of the develop- 
ment of morality, for the very reason that they 
‘ express national opinion in a peculiarly deliber- 
ate and solemn manner.’ 9 The history of treaties 
accordingly illustrates the growing sense of nations 
—which, by a legal fiction or a bold metaphor, are 
moral persons 9 — for morality in international 
relations. It also illustrates tne constant struggle 
to discover some means of enforcing the observance 
of pacts. 

' Upon a scrupulous fidelity in the observation of Treat! os, 
not merely in their letter but in their spirit, obviously depends, 
under Qod, the peace of the world. Pacta aunt servanda is 
the pervading maxim of International, as it was of Roman 
Law.' ^ 

In the earliest times of which wo have record this 
fidelity was reinforced by religious ceremonies, 
calling of the gods to witness, with oaths and im- 
precations. 8 In modern times these religious 
appeals, as also the giving of pledges, hostages, 
and the like, have generally fallen into desuetude 
except in the case of treaties with savages, and 
the observance of treaties has been left to the con- 
science of the parties ; but, as this could no more 
be relied upon than when it required to be fortified 
by oaths, one of the chief objects of treaties in 
modern times has been the establishment of a 
balance of power in one form or other, so as to 
make the violation of them a risky undertaking. 
Finally, the impossibility of obtaining permanent 
equilibrium between groups of nations nas raised 
the question of a universal League of Nations, 
which, in the form which it has assumed in the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1919, may be regarded as 
the highest development that tne treaty has so 
far reached, since, by creating a determinate 
authority capable of enforcing tne rules, it seeks 

1 W. E. Hall, Treatise of Intemationai Law*, Oxford, 1805, 
p. 17. 

*/8. p. 0. 

9 De Oarden, Hist. gMraUdst traiUs de vain, voL L p. ii. 

*R. J. Phillimore, Commentaries upon Intemationai Law, 

11. M. 

8 See ortt. Oats. 


to merge international law and (bo far as law can 
make men moral) international morality in one. 
Previously to this treaty, little hod been done in 
this direction beyond the general recognition that 
promises and signatures are futile, and that the 
only security lies in ' the establishment of a just 
and stable order.’ 1 But how to ensure that the 
wrongdoer who, feeling himsolf strong enough, 
wantonly violates his word and destroys the peace 
of the world or breaks the laws of war shall be 
punished has seemed an insoluble problem, sinoe 
his very act implies an assurance of impunity. 
W. G. F. Phillimore suggested 9 that each state 
that is a party to a treaty Bhould contract with 
each and every other state that is a party, that, 
in the event of war between it and any other state 
that is a party to the treaty, it will observe to- 
wards the state with which it is at war all the 
agreed rules of the laws of war ; and, if the rules 
are violated, then any other state party to the 
treaty may consider it an offence against itself 
that the law has been violated, such violation being 
considered an indirect injury, by reason of the 
lowering of the standard of conduct. The weak 
point of tliiB arrangement is that interference on 
the side of law and order is merely permissive ; it 
requires to be made imperative, and its Bcope 
extended so as to cover the maintenance of the 
peace of nations, and not merely the observance of 
the laws of war. 

It is generally agreed that 'international morality— If not 
international law— calls upon every State to use every means at 
Its disposal, without giving offence— for example, fneudly sug- 
gestion, moral suasion— to prevent the outbreak of war, or, 
when it has begun, to help the contending parties to compose 
their differences. A war between two nations directly or 
indirectly concerns all nations, members os they are of the 
international community. There is not and there cannot be 
any principle of law, of ethics or of religion, prohibiting peace- 
ful States from doing tbeir utmost to bring about a cessation 
ofeumage and devastation.' 8 

Tho League of Nations converts this negative into 
a positive injunction to interpose, and removes 
tho offence from the most forcible methods of doing 
so. For art. 16 of tho Covenant of the League 
declares that any resort to war in breach of its 
covenants by a member of the League is an act of 
war against ail other members, which is to be met 
by a complete severance of relations of every kind, 
personal, financial, and commercial, with the 
offender, supported by the necessary military force. 
The provisions of this article may even be extended 
to cover the case of a state which is not a member 
of the League and refuses, in the case of a dispute, 
to adopt the obligations of membership. It is 
obvious that even this machinery will not suffice 
to suppress the ambitions of a state that feels 
itself strong enough to defy the greater part of the 
world ; but it is equally obvious that such a state 
will be less ready to take the plunge than it would 
be if no such machinery existed. 

Although the experience of the Great War of 
1914-18 dashed the high hopes which were enter- 
tained as a result of The Hague Conferences of 
1899 and 1907, it is unreasonable to regard those 
proceedings as a mere 'misprint in the world’s 
history.* They were attended by tho representa- 
tives of nations bo numerous and so important 
that it was possible to say that in the result of 
their deliberations ‘ we have what may bo regarded 
as the common judgment of mankind expressed in 
the most solemn manner in which an international 
engagement between nations is capable of expres- 
sion * on such vital questions as tho desirability of 
substituting arbitration for war. 4 For the first 
time, too, an international court was established 

l W. 0. F. Phillimore, Three Centuries of Treatise of Peace, 
p. 146. 

8 lb. p. 167. 

* Coleman Phillipeon. Termination of War, p. 75. 

4 Choate, The Two Hague Conferences, p. 84. 
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to give effect to the principle agreed upon by the 
conference. Now it is true that this solemn Judg- 
ment was abrogated by the wanton action of a 
single one among the signatories, and the whole 
fabric of international relations tottered. But 
the foundation remains, to which The Hague Con- 
ferences contributed certain elements of solidity, if 
only by producing unanimity among a greater 
number of nations than had ever before been 
parties to a treaty. Such unanimity was secured 
again among an even greater number, and, when a 
fresh start was made in 1919, the problem of secur- 
ing adequate sanction for the engagements between 
the nations by means of a League of Nations was 
attacked with the more insight and chance of suc- 
cess, because it was known wherein the old con- 
ferences had failed. 

Among the chief reasons for the failure of treaties 
to prosorve the peace are the misconception of 
their object as the termination of war merely, and 
not also the establishment of permanent peace, 
and the lack of elasticity in their terms. It they 
are drawn merely to settle the questions out- 
standing at the time, without care being taken not 
to sow the seeds of fresh conflict by imposing harsh 
conditions, restraining progress and liberty and 
ignoring the claims of the peoples concerned, they 
do little more than temporarily suppress forces 
which break out with the greater violence at the 
first opportunity. For the same reason, they 
should not bo so rigidly drawn as to prevent recon- 
sideration in the light of new conditions, and 
should include tho necessary machinery for such 
reconsideration. 1 

2. Historical development: antiquity.— (a) The 
earliest treaties of which we have any detailed 
record relate to the two cities of Lagasli and 
Uinma, on either side of the Shatt-ol-Hai in Baby- 
lonia. 8 

Entomcna, patesi of Lagash (about 2850 B.c.), records an 
arbitration of earlier date in the time of Mesilim, king of 
Akkad. The actual pales is of Lago&h and Uiutna are not 
named ; the dispute is settled by the gods ; the god Until pre- 
sides over tho conference and invites the parties to make the 
treaty ; tho boundary is fixed at his command by Ningirsu, god 
of Ijagonh, and by the oity-god of Ultima ; even Mesilim acts only 
at the command of his goddess Kadi. This is obviously an 
extreme instance of the religious sanction ; the parlies are sup- 
posed to live and move and have their being entirely in their 
local gods. 

A second treaty between the same two cities was made about 
2900 h.o. by fiannatutn, pates! and king of LagaBh, and Kna- 
kalli, patent of Uinma, A great boundary -ditch was dug, and 
the plain of Qu-edin, which was in dispute, was restored to 
Ningirsu, god of Lagasb. Shrines to Emil, Ningirsu, and other 
gods were erected along the new frontier beside tne pillars of de- 
limitation, and It was doubtless at the altars of these shrines 
that the parties took oaths in ratifying the treaty: ‘On the 
men of Uinma have I, Eannatum, cost the great net of Enlil. 
I have sworn the oath, and the men of Umma have sworn the 
oath to Eatinatum.' He invokes the vengeance of Enlil on the 
men of Umma if they ‘ alter this word.' He also invokes other 
gods, to whom ho has made suitahio offerings, to enforce the 
treaty. 

In the third treaty, the terms of which were imposed on 
Umma by Untemeiu of Lagash (about 2850 b.c.), we have a 
similar imprecation : 4 If the men of Umma ever violate the 
boundary-ditch of Ningirsu or that of Nina, in order to lay 
violent hands on the territory of I*agash . . . then may Enlil 
destroy them, and may Ningirsu cast over them his net, and 
set his hand and foot upon them.* The imprecations recall 
those which are invoked on the violators of Baby Ionian boundary- 
stones ; naturally the same means were employed to secure 
the validity of legal engagements of all kinds. 

(6) The famous treaty between Kameses n. and 
Khetasar (Hattusil), pnnee of the Hittites (c. 1300 
B.c. ), is recorded in three copies, of which two are 
hieroglyphic, at Karnak ana in the Kamesseum, 
while tne third is the Hittite-Babylonian version, 
or rather fragments of two copies thereof, from 
Boghaz Keui.* Two Hittite envoys brought the 

l Graham Bower, in Orotiui Soe . Papers, HI. 

* L. W. King, Hist of Sumer and Akkad , London, 1010, pp. 
101 ff., 126 ff., 164 ff. 

• R. von Soala, Die Staatsvertrdge, I. no. 18 ; Mitt, der deutsch . 
Orient-OcseUschaft tu Berlin, no. 85, p. 18ff. ; J. H. Breasted, 


text of the treaty written on silver tablets, the 
design of which is described : 

On one side 1 a figure in the likeness of Setekh, embracing 
the likeness of the great chief of the Kheta, surrounded by the 
words : 44 The sual of Setekh, the ruler of the heavens; the seal 
of the truuty which Khetasar . . . made.' 4 That which is 
within the frame of the design is the seal of Setekh, the ruler 
of the heavens. That whichls on its other side is a figure in the 
likeneBB of the goddess of Kheta, embraoing the figure of the 
princess of Kheta, surrounded by the following words : 44 The 
seal of the Sun-god of the oity of Arinna, the lord of the land ; 
the seal of Petkhep, the princess of the land of Kheta, the 
daughter of the land of Kezweden, the priestess (?) of Ernen, 
the mistress of the land, the votaress of the goddess.” That 
which is within the frame of the design is the seal of the Sun- 
god of Arinna, the lord of every land.' 

Thus the treaty is reinforced by being placed 
under the seals of the gods themselves. In 
addition we find the following invocations, corre- 
sponding to similar paragraphs usually attached 
to other documents which were intended to be 
permanently valid : 

1 As for the words of this contract ... a thousand gods, 
mole gods and female gods, of those of the land of Kheta, 
together with a thousand gods, mole gods and female gods of 
those of the land of Egypt, they are with tne as witnesses to 
these words : 44 the Sun-god, lord of the hoavena," and various 
other gods, including those 44 of the mountains and the rivers 
of the lands of Kheta und of Egypt, of the heavens, the earth, 
the great sea, the winds, and tne clouds.” ' These are invoked 
to desolate the house, the land, and the BubjectB of the violator 
of the treaty, and, as for him who keeps it, to preserve his 
health, and his life, togethor with his issue, his land, and his 
subjects. 

( c ) The covenants recorded in the OT are for 
the most part between single persons ; but certain 
forms and ceremonies were doubtless common to 
such covenants and international treaties. Such 
were the setting up of a pillar and a heap of stones 
os witness, the invocation of tho God ot Abraham 
and the God of Nahor, Jacob’s oath 4 by the fear 
of his father Isaac, ’ and tho sacrifice and eating 
of bread iu the mountain,. in the covenant between 
Jacob and Laban (Gn SI 44 * 64 ). The treaty between 
Isaac and Abimelech (Gn 2G 2Mf *) is similarly accom- 
panied by feasting and oath- taking. In Joshua's 
peace with the people of Gibeon the princes of the 
congregation swore by the Lord God of Israel 
(Jos 9 ia * 1B ). Tho ceremony of cutting an animal 
in twain and passing between the halves was used 
by the Hebrews in covenants between God and 
man (Gn 15 7ff *, Jer 34 18<r *), 1 as by other nations in 
connexion with purification ana oath-taking ; but 
the derivation of the phrase ma ma from this 
division of a victim is doubtful, to ‘ cut a covenant * 
being rather parallel to tpiaa rdfiveiv and f twins 
ferire or pcrcutere or icere ; 8 whether these phrases 
refer to the cutting down of the victim, however, 
seems uncertain. 

(< l ) The writers of antiquity give details of a 
number of more or less picturesque ceremonies 
accompanying oath-taking m treaties between less 
civilized nations. Of these the most important 
is the blood-covenant. 8 

The Snythians mixed wine with their own blood in a bowl, 
dipped their weapons into it, took oaths and uttered impreca- 
tions, and finally pledged each other in the mixture.* The 
Arabians made the incision with a sharp stone, smeared the 
blood on J seven stones, and invoked Orotalt (Dionysos) and 
Aliiat (Urania). 8 Tho locu* daasicus is Too. Ann. xii. 47 (the 
Armunlans suck each other's blood): 4 id foedus arcanum 
habetur, quasi mutuo cruore sacratum.' It was also in later 
days a Saracen custom, and it was a reproach to Isaac Angelus 
that he conformed to it in making peace with that nation. 8 
Other oeremonies are collected by Dumont.? In China the 

Aneient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1905-07, iii. [1006] 878-391; 
B. Langdon and A. H. Gardiner, Journal of Egyptian Arekah 
ology , vi. [102OJ 179-205. The passage quoted is from the 
Egyptian version, in which the Egyptian scribe has turned the 
Hittite sun-goddeie into a male deity. 

1 E. J. Pilcher, in PSBA xl. [1918] 8-14. 

3 E. McClure, ib . p. 41. 

8 See art. Brothkriiood (Artificial! * Herod, tv. 70. 

8 Herod, iii. 8 ; of. I. 74 : Modes and Lydians. 

8 Nicetas Choniata, dt I saacio Angelo, ti, 6 (580); PO cxxxix. 
775. 

7 Corps universal diplomatique , voL I. p. xxxlv ff. 
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blood-covenant was also in use, and treaties were confirmed by 
oaths and imprecations and aocompanled by the sacrifice of an 
ox. In a treaty of 644 B.c. the formula is : ‘ May the gods of 
the hills and tne rivers, the spirits of former emperors and 
dukes, and the ancestors of our seven tribes and twelve States 
watch 'over its fulfilment. If any one prove unfaithful may 
the all-seeing gods smite him, so that his people shall forsake 
him, his life be lost, and his posterity cut off. 1 1 

(c) Coming to the Western nations, we find that 
the international relations depicted in the Homeric 
poems, though primitive, include the making of 
truces, with oaths, for the burning of the dead ; 8 
oaths, invocation of the gods, imprecation on the 
treaty-breaker, with sacrifice and feasting, also 
accompany a treaty between Greeks and Trojans. 8 
In the historical period in Greece we find certain 
primitive survivals, as when Aristeides administered 
the oath to the Greeks and took it himself on be- 
half of the Athenians, throwing pieces of hot iron 
{fiit Spot) into the sea. But as a rule the oaths are 
the ordinary ones {vbfiifio t tipKoi) in the name of the 
chief gods (tipKioi) ; or, as in the alliance between 
Athens, Argos, Mantineia, and Elis (420 B.C.), the 
instruction is that each party should swear its 
most binding national oath over perfect victims 
(rbi* hrix&ptov SpKOv rbv fUyurrov xari Uputv rfXeicjv). 
The tendency is to increase the number of gods 
invoked, in the futile hope of increasing the force 
of the oath. 


In a treaty between Oarthage and Philip v. 4 in 216 b.c. the 
following deities are invoked : Zeus, Hera, Apollo, the Genius 
(SaifKuy) of the Carthaginians, Heracsles and IolaoH, Arcs, 
Triton, Poseidon, the gods of the army (Seol oi awrpartvofitvoi), 
tiie Sun, Muon, and Earth, the rivers, harbours, and waters, 
all the gods who rulo Carthage, all the gods who rulo Macedon 
and the rest of Greece, all the gods who preside over the 
campaign (oi (carol orpareiav). The Magnesians in allying 
themselves with Smyrna (mid. 3rd cent, u.o.)® swear by Zeus, 
Earth, Sun, Ares, Athene Arcia, Artemis Tauropolos, the 
Sipyleno Mother, Apollo & «V IlanW, all the other gods and 
goddesses, and the Good Fortune of King Heluucus. The 
Stnyrnmans substitute Aphrodite Stratonlkls for Apollo and 
omit the Good Fortune of the king. 

The inscriptions frequently omit the instructions 
as to the gods in whose names the oaths are to be 
taken, prescribing merely the nature of the under- 
taking, as : 

' I will fight for the Bottimans who enter into thu pact, and 
will keep the alliance with them faithfully and without guilt*, 
showing all seal according to the punt ; and I will Iwmr no ill- 
will because of what has happened in the past.’* 

Formula) of imprecation frequently accompany 
the oath ; in the simplest form (as in the alliance 
between Athens and Corcyra in 37.5 b.c.) 7 it is*. 
* If I keep the oath, may much good befall me, 
but if not, the contrary*; but destruction is 
sometimes invoked on tne perjurer and all his 
house. 8 The inscriptions give some information 
as to the machinery for administering the oath. 8 
The more distinguished the oath -taker, the more 
solemn waB the oath. Frequently the oath was 
taken en masse ; thus in the peace with Selymbria 
(408 B.C.) 10 the Athenian generals, tricrarchs, 
hoplites, and ‘ any one else who was there ’ took 
the oath for Athens, while the whole people of the 
Belymbrians swore on the other side. Provision 
was sometimes made to keep the consciences of the 
parties alive by a periodical renewal of the oath — 
e.g,, at each Olympiad (Eretria and Histirca) 11 or 
every year (Athens and Dionysius i.). ia 
Tne gradual moralization of international rela- 


1 C. I’hilhpson, Intemat. Law and Custom of Atus. Greece and 
Rome, i. 887 f. p who adds that * amongst the uncivilized races 
of to-day the formal oath, Imprecation, and sacrifice -sometimes 
of human victims — are the invariable accompaniments of the 
conclusion of treaties.' 

3 E.g., II. vil. 376 f., 408 f. 

3 lb. ill. 108 1., 268-801, iv. 166 f. 4 Folyb. vit. 9. 

3 Michel, Rccueil d'inscr.orec. 19. 6 IQ i. 62 ; o. 422 B.c. 

7 Hicks and Hill, Greek Hist. Inter, no. 106. 

8 Michel, loe. eit. 

> See Ltarivaln in Daremberg-Saglio, t.t. * Faodas.' 

See Hicks-Uill, no. 77. 11 Michel, 7. 

u Hicka-HUl, no. 112, i! the restoration is correct. 


tions in the Greek world is well illustrated by the 
treaties of asylia. which have for their object to 
do away with the rough-and-ready methods of 
reprisals between individuals or states. 1 The most 
famous instance is the treaty between (Eanthoia 
and Chaleion (5th cent.), restricting seizures to 
the open sea, imposing fines for breach of the 
regulations, and prescribing the proper tribunals 
for trying cases. 8 The Greek attitude to the 
ethics of treaties does not differ from that of 
other nations; practice also, as usual, fails to 
conform to precept, and there is the customary 
laying of the blame for breach of oath on the other 
party. 

Archidamog Indore Platwa culls the gods and heroes of tho 
Plattoana to witness that it was they and not the Lacedro- 
monians who first broke their oath.* The Athenians took the 
trouble to record a breach of faith by tho Lacedamionians oil 
the Btone on the Acropolis which bore the text of tho broken 
treaty. 4 Again, the Athenians and Oiang inscribed on a stone 
the names of certain people of IuIin who had broken faith and 
been condemned to death; these j>eople, however, returning 
to Ceos, tore up the stone ; ami, finally, the Athenians again 
provided for the restoration of the stone with the names of the 
offenders (363 b.c.).® 

(/) Homan usage shows, as might bo ox ported 
from the Iioman legal genius, a more highly 
organized conception of international relations. 
The whole procedure of making treaties was laid 
down, and carried out by a definite body of olficials, 
the college of fetialcs , whose function was 8 to bo 
the guardians of good faith in international rela- 
tions. 7 This religious body represented the Hoiuan 
people in all public international acts, such as 
making war and peace. Their origin was early, 
and was attributed to one or other of the kings ; 
in fact neighbouring communities, such as tho 
Latins and Samniles, had analogous magistrates, 
so that the institution must have been Italic in 
origin. The derivation of their name is uncertain. 
There were twenty in the college, one from each 
curia of the two primitive tribes, Hamncs and 
Titienses, men of good family, in early days at 
least of course non -plebeians. Their head was 
known as the magister fetialium. A fetial mission 
for contracting a peace consisted of at least two, 
tho pater pa trains and tho verbenarius . The 
procedure was as follows, supposing that the peace 
was to be made outside Homo. 


The verbenarius inquired whether he and tho pater patratus 
were to make peace ; if so, he asked leave to take the nerltnue 
(herba pura, or tagmina ), i.e. a piece of turf from the soil of 
the Capitol, which rendered the persons of the mission inviol- 
able (we may compare the legal fiction by which Urn site of an 
embassy is now considered to be the territory of tho nation it 
represents). The fetial h also carried with them sacred vessels, 
the sceptre of Jupiter Feretrius, and a flint knife (representing 
Jupiter Lapis, a primitive touch) from his temple. The pater 
patratus wore priest's clothing, not of linen, and a woollen fillet 
on his head. The verbenarius selected him from his colleagues 
by touching his head with the tagmina. They proceeded to 
the place selected, and, in presence of the generals and armies, 
and tho fetials of the enemy, the terms of peace were read, 
and the paler patratua swore to them on the scuutre of Jupiter 
Feretrius, culling to witness Jupiter, Mars, tyiirinus, and all 
present. He then slew a nig* with the flint knife, invoking 
death on the Roman people if they should break the peace. 
Then he threw away the stone (a detail recalling the throwing 
away of the axe In the Attic Buphonia) saying : 4 If I wittingly 
violate my oath, tnay all others prosper, while Jupiter casts me 
out, even as I cast away this stone.' 

The scene of the swine-sacrifice by fetials is re- 
presented on Homan coins of the time of Augustus 
commemorating the ancient treaty between Home 
and the Gabines, and an analogous sacrifice by 
warriors, evidently engaged in making a treaty of 
some kind, is a common type on other Homan 
coins, as well as on those of tho Italic revolt 


1 See L4crivain in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. 4 Fox] us,' p. 1204. 

« You Scala, i. no. 68. * Time. If. 74. 

4 Jb. v. 66. 8. 8 Hicks-Ilill, no. 118. 
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7 See A. Weiss In Daremberg-Saglio, and E. Sainter In Pauly- 
Wissowa, t.v . ; Philllpson, Int. Law and Custom of Am. (Jr. 
and Roms, U. ch. xxvi. 
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against Rome in 01-88 B.C. 1 * * When Livy 1 describes 
a similar ceremonial among the Carthaginians, 
substituting a lamb for a pig, he is perhaps only 
attributing Roman customs to them ; Polybius* is 
eareful to distinguish, saying that the Cartlia- 

S 'nians swear by their own gods, while the 
omans perform the ceremony evidently regarded 
as peculiar to themselves. After the oeremony 
the fetials signed the text and brought it to Rome, 
and the whole college pledged itself to secure that 
it should be duly observed. It is hardly too much 
to say that the account given of the Functions of 
the fetials reveals as highly organized a system, 
and as dignified a conception of the legal essence 
of the treaty, as has ever been realized. But it is 
a mistake to suppose that this organization is the 
expression of a high ethical standard. 4 * * 

3. Middle Ages and modern times.— (a) The 
Pax Rovnana makes records of treaties during the 
empire scanty.* The swearing of oaths lingers on 
into the modem period. 

In the treaty between Justinian and Ohoeroes (a.d. 561) the 
12th article contains the invocation of Qod and the prayer that 
Ood may be compassionate to him who keeps the peace and 
may fight on his side, but that he may be the adversary of the 
deceitful man who seeks to overthrow tho pact The oath 
taken in the treaty of Andelot between Guntram, king of 
Burgundy, and Ohildebert, king of Austrasia (a.d. 687), is ( bv 
the name of Almighty God and the indivisible Trinity, and all 
things divine, and the awful Day of Judgment/ In 842 Louis 
11 . of Germany and Charles n. of France swear ‘per Domini Dei 
omorem et Christian! Popull et nostram coxnmunem oonserva 
tlonem/ A treaty made in the 12th cent by the city of 
Bpalato 8 contains an Imprecation : * in the name of the Triune 
God, of the 118 Fathers, the 12 Apostles and all the Saints/ 
The oath is sometimes taken over relies, but most commonly 
over the Holy Gospels; e.g., in the peace between Pope 
Alexander in. and the Emperor Frederick I. (1177) the repre- 
sentatives swear: ‘ Iuramua in manibus vestris super haeo 
tan eta Dei Evangella quod paoem . . . bona fide servabimus. 
et absque frauds. Sio Dous nos adiuvet, et haeo Sanota Del 
Evangelia/ 

The formula ‘hirer en son Ame/ 'jurare in anlmam suam/ 
appears frequently in treaties between England and France or 
the Low Countries. 

Excommunication was the logical sequel to 
violation of a troaty-oath (as specified, e.g., in the 
trace for the renewal of the Treuga Domini at the 
Council of Nurbonne, 1054). Gradually the oath 
fades away into the promise. 

In the treaty of commerce between Henry vn. and Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy (i486), the commissioners, in a declaration 
* to all faithful Christians . . . Eternal Greeting in the Lord,' 
bona fide promise and oblige themselves, on the plodge and 
obligation of all their goods present and to come, to procure 
the observance of the treaty ; these obligations are to be 
delivered to the deputies of each side in the churoh of the 
Virgin Mary at Calais. The king's undertaking to ratify the 
agreements made by his commissioners is given * bona fide and 
on the word of a King/ and the duke promisee ' bona fide and 
on the word of a Prince/ In the treaty of 1604 between Philip 
Di. of Spain and James t of England tne gradual obsolescence 
of the oath is markedly visible in the clause : ‘ They shall make 
a like promise on the word of a King and Prince, and even 
•wear on the Holy Goepela, if they are thereto required by the 
other party/ 

The most modern example of an oath is said to 
be that taken in the oathedral of Soleure in the 
alliance between France and Switzerland in 1777. 
Thus finally disappeared that element which was, 
‘in a certain sense, the underlying basis of the 
whole body of the ancient laws of nations.' 7 

It was not uncommon for a party to a treaty to 
obtain absolution from his oath. 

Thus Maximilian i., a fsw months before the League of 
Oambiai (1608), bad made a treaty with Venice ; one of the 
articles of the League summoned him by a papal brief to the 


l H. A. Grueber, Coins ef Ike Aomen Republic in the British 
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aid of the Church and gave him reasons for breaking his oath. 
The pope dispensed Francois I. from his oath taken in the 
Treaty of Madrid (1626) and Henri n. from his oath at Vauoalles 
(I860). 

A second clause was sometimes inserted, intended 
to prevent any party from seeking, or accepting 
the offer of, dispensation from his oath (e.g. t in the 
cession of the Spanish crown to Charles m. in 
1703). 1 But, since release from this second obliga- 
tion could obviously be obtained in the same way 
as from the first, it was as futile as an attempt to 
prevent the repeal of & law by inserting a clause 
imposing a death-penalty on any one wno should 
propose such repeal. Modern treaty-custom re- 
cognizes the vanity of all suoh artificial supports 
to good faith. 

The most sweeping and perhaps most futile example of 
absolution from a treaty-oath is provided by the bull of Pope 
Innocent x. describing numerous articles in tho Peace of 
Westphalia (1648) as r null, vain, invalid, iniquitous, unjust, 
condemned, reprobated, frivolous, void of force and effect/ and 
dispensing anybody who pleased from his oath taken thereto.* 
The explanation of this outburst lies In the fact that this treaty 
was ‘ the first fundamental pact of Europe whioh struck at the 
root of the foreign temporal authority of the Pope.'* 

The king in recent treaties merely engages and 
pronounces upon his royal word that he will 
sincerely and faithfully perform and observe the 
terms of the contract. 4 Finally, the parties to 
the Treaty of Versailles (1919) merely ‘agree 'to 
the covenant of the League of Nations and the 
closing formula is simply: 'In Faith Whereof 
the abovenamed Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Treaty.’ 

(M Religious formulae are also used to a consider- 
able degree as introductory clauses from mediaeval 
times onwards, but in this feature treaties merely 
fall into line with all important documents. The 
commonest introductory formulae arc * In the name 
of the Most Holy and Undivided Trinity’ (e.g,, in 
the treaty between Charles the Simple and Ilenry 
I. of Germany, 920, or in the Treaty of Vienna, 
9 June 1815) and 'In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.' A more florid style is naturally observable 
in the treaty between Frederick II. and Abu- 
Zakaria-Yahia, king of the Saracens of Tunisia, in 
1231. 


'In nomine Del misericord l*, miseratorie. Incipimus oum 
laude Dei maxlml et, invocations illiua prelaudata, petimua 
prosperitatem. Laus Deo, scienti abscondfta, futura, extantla, 
qui eat eternns, poet flnem omnia viventis.' 

The importance of the religious sanction made 
it long a moot point whether nations of different 
religions conld make valid treaties with each other 
(a point, however, which Grotius decided in the' 
modern sense), or, again, whether it was obligatory 
on all Christian nations to be leagued together 
against the infidel. In modern times it is recog- 
nized that treaties are governed by natural law 
alone, and the religious element, either in the 
content or in the phraseology of treaties, has 
naturally become much less discernible— to such a 
degree that the profession of Christian principles 
in the Holy Alliance (26th Sept. 1815) between 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia makes a deep and 
justifiable impression of insincerity. 

In this remarkable alliance (the real objeot of which was anti- 
revolutionary) the contracting parties ’solemnly declare that 
the present Aot has no other objoot than to publish in the fact 
of the whole world their fixed resolution, both in the adminis- 
tration of their respective States and in their political relations 
with every other Government, to take for their sole guide the 
precepts of the Holy Religion, namely the precepts of Justice, 
Christian Charity and Peace, whioh . . . ansi have an Im- 
mediate influence on the Councils of Princes and guide all their 
steps ae being the only means of consolidating twain institu- 
tions and remedying their imperfections/ 

It is significant that the pone was not invited to 
join thu alliance, and that Britain was prevented 
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from doing so ‘by the forms of the British 
constitution .’ 1 

(c) Apart from professions of this sort, the actual 
protection of the religious freedom of peoples in- 
volved in a settlement by treaty has often formed 
the subject of special articles . 9 

An early and remarkable instance fa In the treaty between 
Justinian and Chosroes, in a.d. 661, in whioh a special article 
provided that Ohristlens in Persia should enjoy freedom of 
worship, and on their own part should not attempt to make 
proselytes among the Magi. In modern times the Treaty of 
Westphalia marked an advance in religious toleration. The 
Treaty of Paris in 1768, recognizing the conquest of Canada, 
made special provision for liberty to the new Homan Catholic 
subjects of the king of Britain to follow their own religious 
worship. The Treaty of Oliva in 1660 (between Poland and 
Sweden) protected the co-religionist* of either power In the 
territory of the other. In 1H67, when Russia ceded Alaska to 
the United States, it was provided that the civilised inhabitants 
should not be interfered with in their religion. And in 1018, 
by the Treaty of Constantinople, Muslima resident In Bulgarian 
territory were guaranteed the enjoyment of religious liberty, 
and the name or the sultan as khaiif was to continue to he pro- 
nounced in their publlo prayers. * It is Incumbent on the 
acquiring sovereign to allow to the inhabitants of the annexed 
territory the free exercise of their religion when it is not in- 
compatible with good order and the fundamental dictates of 
morality. The obligation is not, of oourse. a legal one, hut its 
sanction is rooted more deeply than that of positive enact- 
ments.'* 


Hence the necessity of actual stipulations, such as 
those enumerated, is not usually felt. 

(d) Of more importance, as indicating moral 
progress, than professions relating to religious 
principles, or even than provisions for religious 
freedom, is the degree of solicitude shown by the 
contracting parties for the general interests of the 
people. W. G. F. Phillimore 4 remarks that, 
except in the matter of religious toleration, the 
Treaty of Westphalia paid scant regard to the 
interests of the people. From 1648 to the recogni- 
tion of American independence in 1783 tho chief 
consideration in treaties is paid, as in older days, 
to the rights and interests of sovereigns and reign- 
ing families. In the next period, down to 1859, 
there is increased recognition of the rights of states. 
Still, by the General Act of the Congress of Vienna, 
e.g., states and populations were trafficked in, with 
absolute disregard of the peoples concerned, who 
might as well nave been slaves or cattle. 

Since I860 4 little regard ie paid to the supposed rights and 
Interests of individual sovereigns or reigning families, and a 
new principle has arisen, viz. the rights of nationalities.' 11 

4 . Conclusion. — Certain moral considerations 
which arise in connexion with treaty-making and 
treaty-breaking may be stated, though no solution 
is necessarily offered of the questions involved. 

(a) The construing of treaties is a matter of 
equitv. They are covenants bones fidei, and are 
not therefore to be technically construed. 


crimen acvuum doom nan ei suicu juris, quavenim ex 
it Romano, ad jus gentium non pertinet.' 6 The principle 
Digest , 4 voluntatem potlus quam verba spectari plocult,' 
1 with especial force.* 'There Is no place for the reflne- 


•Diacrimen actuum bouse fldel et strict! juris, _guatenus ex 
Jureestr 
of the D 

applies v . 

meats 06 the courts in the rough jurisprudence of nations.' H 

In antiquity a famous instance of the breach of 
this principle was the murder of Hippias by 
Paches . 9 The classical example in modern writers, 
however, ie the action of the French who, having 
destroyed the fortifioatione of Dunkirk in accord- 
ance with the Treaty of Utrecht, proceeded to 
construct a still stronger place at Mardick, a few 
miles away. The principle by which a provision 
may he ‘ extended * ao as to inmude a case to which 
the same reason applies as applied to the case 

* Oakss-Mowat, p. 84. 

*W.ar. Phillhaortt Them Centuries, up. M f ., 145 ; Fhttllp- 
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originally envisaged, or may be ‘restricted,’ so 
that an ally excludes the application of a provision 
to a case obviously improper (as when, having 
promised to aid an ally in all its wars, it is asked 
to join in an unjust war)— this principle of exten- 
sive or restrictive interpretation assists contract- 
ing parties in adhering to the spirit rather than 
the letter of the treaty? 1 

(6) Since governments are representatives of 
justice, morality, and religion, it is assumed 9 that 
a treaty containing an engagement to do or allow 
that wuich is contrary to morality or justice is 
invalid. ‘ Pacta, quae turpem causam continent, 
non sunt observanaa.’ 9 Since a large number of 
treaties are forcibly imposed on & conquered by a 
conquering state, it is obvious that this principle 
provides innumerable opportunities for dispute and 
repudiation, under the next heading. 

( 0 ) How far is a treaty invalidated by the employ- 
ment of force on the part of one of the parties? 
To this it is generally agreed to answer that there 
is no force in the pica that one of the parties con- 
sented through fear, or in face of superior force, 
such as would invalidate a private contract, Bince 
such treaties are only a way of terminating war, 
which is entirely determined by force. ‘No in- 
equality of advantage, no lesion, can invalidate a 
Treaty .* 4 But it is equally clearly held that 
treachery or duress exerted against the representa- 
tive of a state amply justifies the repudiation of a 
treaty. The classical instance is Napoleon’s ex- 
tortion of termB from Ferdinand vn. at Bayonne. 

(d) Fraud is also clearly held to invalidate a 
treaty, for then there is no real freedom of consent 
on the part of the deceived party . 4 The distinc- 
tion is sometimes a little delicate between positive 
fraud and tuppreseio veri . 

In the negotiations tor the Webeter-Ashburton Treaty (1842) 
Webster suppressed a map which was favourable to the British 
cause. The map oould have been found, as Greville admitted, 
if the British authorities had caused proper search to be made, 
and Lord Ashburton agrees that he had no legal cause for com- 
plaint. 8 Yet it is to such cases as this that the remark of Hull 7 
may be applied : 1 It is recognized that there is an international 
morality distinct from law, violation of which gives no formal 
ground of complaint, however odious the actiou of the Ill-doer 
may be.' 

(a) The question of how far a party can liberate 
itself from obligations has been Drought into 
special prominence by Germany’s repudiation of 
its pledge to Belgium in 1914. To the doctrine 
that ‘ necessity, when real and bona fide, overrides 
the obligation of the promise ’ R. J. Phillimore 8 
replies : 

4 It is manifest that ths Stats, like the Individual, which takes 
advantage of every change of affairs to disengage itself from 
the obligations of a solemn covenant, weakens the foundations 
of that good faith on whioh the peace of the world depends.' 

So too Hall ; 8 

4 Modem writers, It would seem, are more struck by the 
impossibility of looking at international contracts as perpetu- 
ally binding, than by tlie necessity of Insisting upon that good 
faith between States without which the world has only before 
it the alternatives of armed suspense or open war, and they 
too often lay down canons of such perilous looseness, that if 
their doctrine is to be accepted, an unscrupulous State need 
never bo In want of a plausible excuse for repudiating an in- 
convenient obligation.' 

Pedants such as those on whom Frederick the 
Great relied to justify his acts are to be found in 
all ages and countries. The Conference of London 
(1871) made the declaration : 

4 It la an essential principle of the law of nations that no 
Power can liberate itself from the engagement* of a treaty, or 
modify the stipulations thereof, unless with the consent of the 
contracting Powers by means of an amicable arrangement 

This declaration, which was signed by all the 
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leading Powers of Europe, was provoked by 
Russians attempt to evade its obligations under 
the Treaty of Paris of 1856, on the ground that 
lapse of time had changed the conditions. Al- 
though no specific declaration to the same effect 
appears to be included in the covenant of the 
League of Nations or in the treaty with Germany, 
the case scents to be covered by article 16, which 
provides for the prevention or punishment of 
breaches of covenant in general. 

(/) How far does honour demand the interven- 
tion of one of the guarantors, in the case of a col- 
lective guarantee, when agreement iB not reached 
between all parties? 1 Bluntschli holds that each 
guarantor is bound to act separately in such a 
case. Lord Derby (in connexion with the Luxem- 
burg Convention of 1867) held that honour (but 
not legal obligation) compelled each guarantor, in 
concert with tiie others, to maintain the engage- 
ments; but that, if concerted action was not 
obtainable, then a guarantor would have the right, 
but not necessarily the legal obligation, to act. 
It is obvious that this difficulty could be avoided 
by care in drafting, and that, unless Bluntschli’s 
view be accepted, the collective guarantee is not 
likely to be very valuable until we have reached a 
higher code of international honour than prevails 
at. the present time. The covenant of the League 
of Nations meets the case by making joint inter- 
vention obligatory on nil its members. 
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TREES AND PLANTS. -I. Introductory. - 
All plants are sacred. This principlo of the 
followers of Zoroaster lies at the root of all plant- 
lore, all tree-cults. All plants possess the gifts 
of immortality and health. 9 The subject enters 
into every form of religion, and its ramifications 
are traceable in different aspects and degrees from 
the tree of life to the May-pole. It rests on the 
earliest conceptions of the unity of life. in nature, 
in the sense of communion and fellowship with the 
divine centre and source of life. The oak of 
Mamre, the ash Yggdrasil, the asherfih , the oak 
of Dodona, the Ficu* ruminalis , the Bodhi-trees, 
i Han, p. 360. * RGG 11. 606. 


the pine-cones, and the seven-branched candle- 
stick, even the modem Christmas-tree with its 
lights and its fruit and its fillets, are instances of 
the vast area in folk-lore, tradition, and social 
custom which has been influenced by early rever- 
ence for the sacred tree. 

The sacred tree is thus deeply rooted in the 
primitive religious ideas of the human race. The 
spring, the rock, the tree are all visible manifesta- 
tions of the divine Bpirit. They are found associ- 
ated in the most ancient sanctuaries as different 
symbols of life; and this life, in earth or water 
or tree, is one with human life. The same divine 
spirit lives and works in all and manifests itself 
in each and all. The secret of religion is the 
recognition of this life as divine ; its duty is the 
obligation of fellowship and worship whicli comes 
of this recognition. 

In the earliest stage the sacred tree is more than 
a symbol. It is instinct with divine life, aglow 
with divine light. It is at once the tree of life 
and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
This animistic stage is traceable in folk-lore and 
myth, in traditional survivals in later ritual, and 
in savage cults in more recent and even modern 
times. In the history of religious development it 
lies behind the historic era. The burning bush, 
living and aglow with the divine voice, gives a 
conception of this earliest stage. 

In the second stage the sacred tree is planted 
in holy ground. It is representative of the deity. 
It is the dwelling-place of the deity. The priest- 
king is its champion, and is himself the embodi- 
ment or incarnation of the god. 1 It is as priest- 
king at Mamre that Abruham arms his trained 
servants and leads them against the kings of the 
earth. It is an archaic survival in an archaic 
fragment (Gn 14 m *). Tho champion of the tree- 
god must be loyal to the cult. A new sanctuary 
must be consecrated by the planting of tho sacred 
tree, though not always of the Bame tree. The 
oak-Zeus of Dodona adopted under certain con- 
ditions the white poplar and tho plane. Abraham, 
the champion of the oak or terebinth of Mamre, 
planted a grove, i.e. a tamarisk, at Beersheba. 
Agamemnon, as guardian of a sacred tree, and 
himself enjoying the divine title &va£ dvbpuv and 
worshipped as a chthonian Zeus in Laconia, 
planted a plane-tree at Delphi and another at 
Caphyse in Arcadia. 9 These plantings are ex- 
amples of the second, or representative, stage of 
tree- worship. 

The third is the symbolic Htage. Tho ‘grove,* 
or ashcrith , the common adjunct of the Canaanite 
shrine, is the most familiar example of this stage. 
Tt was a wooden pillar, representative like the 
living tree of the deity, ‘the token of the deity’s 
presence or a magnet for attracting it.’ 8 There 
are traces of it in the sanctuaries at Satnaria 
(2 K 13 fl ), at Bethel (23 15 ), and even in the Temple 
at Jerusalem (23*). 

The differentiation of the one deity into the 
‘ gods many and lords many ’ of local and national 
cults led to the iconic representation of tho tree- 

f od. The stump takes human shape. The 

[crime, wooden or stone pillars swelling towards 
the top, were crowned with the head of Hermes. 
The rude figure of Priapus as protector of gardens 
was of a similar character. The caduceus of 
Hermes, a wand with a triple shoot, may refer 
also to his origin as a tree-god. 4 Silvanus is 
represented in a similar form, with his sacred 
pine and also with the caduceus as a symbol. 
And in this connexion the statement of Pausanias 
1 A. B. Cook, CIR xvii. [19081 277. 9 /&. 

* L. R. Farnell, ERE vi. 897b. 

* 0. Seyffert, A Diet, of Classical Antiquities, ed. H. Nettle- 
ship and J. E. Sandys, London, 1904, pp. 2861., 616; Mrs. 
Phfipot, The Sacred Tree, do. 1897, p. 76. 
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and Pliny is significant, that in ancient times the 
images of the gods were mode of wood. 1 And with 
the differentiation of the deity into the gods of the 
nations there came the differentiation of the tree 
into the trees sacred to the several gods. The oak 
was specially sacred to Zeus. The Ficus ruminalis 
of the Palatine was originally the sacred tree of 
Rome, though Juppiter was associated with the 
oak on the Capitoline Hill. 1 The cult, in early 
times as wide as the world, was narrowed when 
no sanctuary could bo dedicated to Apollo which 
was unfavourable to the growth of his sacred 
laurel. 1 

Primitive worship was essentially an act of 
fellowship and communion with the deity. The 
vestment of the worshipper was the sheep-skin 
or the goat-skin specially sacred to the deity 
worshipped, as the white robe of righteousness is 
the symbolic vestment of the Christian worshipper. 
This is generally traceable in theriomorphic cults, 
as in the Lupercalia. But it is traceable also in 
tree-worship. The victor in the Olympic games 
was treated as the human representative of the 
tree-god. He was decked with olive and crowned 
with a helmet filleted and crested with the twig 
of the sacred tree. 4 The English Jack-in- tho- 
Green of the old May-day sports and the Kentish 
Holly-boy and Ivy-girl of the Slirove-tide revels 8 
are reminiscences of this worship. 

Sacrament and worship aro closely linked to- 
gether. In the archaic tradition of Abraham 
(Gn 14 18 ) Melchizedek, king of Salem, brought 
forth bread and wine ; and he was 1 priest of the 
most high God* (El Elyon). Sacramental com- 
munion with the deity iB the essence of the 
mysteries, and the mysteries belong to the 
primitive stages of religion : 4 1 fasted ; I drank 
the kykoon; I took from the basket.’ This was 
the touching of the sacra, the sacramental core of 
the mysteries of Eleusis. They were rites sacred 
to Demeter the Earth -Mother. 8 She is the 
Mountain-Mother (g.v.), the mother of the gods, 
represented with her pillar-shrine, the pillar of her 
sacred tree. She may be compared not only with 
Isis, but with Hathor and her sacred sycamore. 
Hathor nourished the wandering souls in the 
cemeteries of Egypt with food and drink. The 
Cretan Deineter in her mysteries nourished her 
mystics in life. The mystories of Dionysus belong 
to the same cycle of ideas. Dionysus combined in 
himself the rites of the beor-god Sabazios of Thrace 
and of the mystery-god Zagreus of Crete. 7 Tho 
haoma of the Persians, the soma of the Hindus, 
the ambrosia of the Olympian gods, were all means 
of sacramental communion, a partaking of tho 
tree of life. 8 

The sacred tree, instinct with the divine life, is 
vocal with the word and the will of the deity. A 
prominent feature of the Zeus-cult of Dodona was 
its oraole. ‘And the giving of oracles was a 
chthonian prerogative.’ 8 David is to consult the 
oracle of the mulberry-trees before he attacks the 
Philistines (2 8 fi 84 ). God called unto Moses from 
the midst of the bush in Horeb (Ex 3 1 * 4 ). The 
sacred tree is alight with the wisdom of God. To 
partake of the acorns of Zeus was to acquire 
wisdom and knowledge. 10 The burning bush 
points to the symbolic meaning of the seven- 
branched candlestick in the Temple. It is a 
budding and blossoming almond (Ex 37 17 ' 84 ). The 
imagery of the rod out of the stem of Jesse, and 
the Branch growing out of his roots, the setting of 


• PhUpot, p. 82. * /ft. p. 28. 
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the sevenfold gift of wisdom, is another illustration 
of the same truth (Is ll 1 * 8 ; cf. LXX). And this 
again illuminates the meaning of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil (Gn 2 17 ). It is the 
oracle of the God of righteousness, as the seven 
lamps are ‘the eyes of the Lord . . . beholding 
the evil and the good* (Pb 15°; cf. Zee 4 10 , 2 
Ch 16°). The tree of knowledge is the oracle of 
religious and moral wisdom. 

a. The animistic stage in tree-worship.— The 
tracing of this stage in its original simplicity is 
almost as elusive as animism itself. In pre- 
historic times it was already being absorbed in 
higher religious conceptions and revelations, in 
the higher physical and religious And ethical 
development of tho human race. Jahweh ‘finally 
triumphed over the not by avoiding them, 

or by destroying them, but by absorbing them.’ 1 
This is the principle in all religious development. 
The burning busli was not merely the oracle of 
Horeb; it was the dwelling-place of Jahweh 
( Dt 33 1# ). The fable of the trees and the bramble 
king was spoken * by the plain [oak or terebinth] 
of the pillar that was in Shechem’ (Jg ft 8 - 81 ). It 
is a survival of ancient religious conceptions, an 
apologue or parable familiar in early tree-worship. 
The story of the thistle and the cedar is another 
(2 K 14 B ). a 

‘ Tree* worship pure and slmplo, where (he tree le In all 
respects treated as a god, is attested for Arabia ... in the 
cose of the sacred dnte-palm at Nejr&n. It was adored at an 
annual feast, when it was all hung with One clothes and 
women's ornaments.' 3 

The sacred erica in the temple of Isis at Byblos 
was said to have grown round the body of Osiris. 
It was a stump wrapped in a linen cloth and 
anointed with myrrh. It represented the dead 
god. It is suggested that this explains the mystery 
of the draping of the ashcrah (2 K 23 7 ). 4 There 
are similar survivals in Greek ritual. Incense was 
burned and tho tree was decked with fillets and 
honoured with burnt offerings. Mrs. Philpot 
gives 8 an illustration of a fruit-tree dressed as 
Dionysus— another example of draping as part of 
this early ritual. Cook in his exhaustive mono- 
graph on the cult of the oak-Zeus 8 lias traced it 
through all the earliest sanctuaries of the Mediter- 
ranean area, especially in Dodona and Crete, and 
has given his conclusion as follows : 

1 Zeus was at each of thoso cult-centres conceived as a triple 
divinity (sky-god+watcr-god+earth-god) dwelling In a sacred 
oak and served by a priestly-king, who was regarded os an 
incarnation of Zeus himself and whose duty it was to maintain 
the sun’s heal by magical means.' 7 

The Minotaur, the Aegean horns of consecration, 
and the axe 8 are also features in this ancient ritual. 

This survey of the primitive cult is a key to the 
early worship of the sacred tree, not only in Celtic 
folk-lore and Gaulish sculpture, hut in the sur- 
vivals of pagan worship. E. Clodd gives a study 
of the ‘primitive pagans’ of 8. Nigeria which 
sums up the animistic conception of tree- worship. 

'A recent traveller among the "primitive pagans" of 
Southern Nigoria reports this speech from a native : “ Yes, we 
say, this is our life — tlio big tree. When any of us dies his 
spirit does not go to another country, but into the big tree ; 
and this is why we will not have it cut. When a man is sick, 
or a woman wants a child, we saoriflee to the big tree, and 
unless Oso’wo wants the sick man, our request Is granted. 
Oso'wo lives in the sky, and is tho Pig Clod, When any of us 
die« away from this place, his spirit returns to the big tree."'* 

Among the Ilamitic tribes tho crude animism 
has developed into a sort of polytheism with one 
highest god, Wftq. 10 Ho is tho big god of the big 
tree of Nigeria. 

l RRK it. 291*. 

a W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites , Edinburgh, 
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The tree-cult of the aboriginal Africans is to* 
(lay largely associated with ancestor - worship. 
Trees planted round the graves of their ancestors 
acquire a sacred character. The great tree on the 
verandah of a dead man's home becomes the shrine 
of his spirit. And it is held that the highly - 
developed tree-cult of the Hereros is a direct off- 
shoot of ancestor-worship. One tree is hailed with 
the words: 'Holy art tnou, our ancestor .’ 1 The 
facts must be accepted, but the inference may be 
questioned. The polytheism and the ancestor- 
worship are both to ne traced to the more primitive 
forms of animism represented in ADgean evidence 
as the oult of the Great Spirit or the oak-Zeus. 
They are both due to the principle of differentiation 
in the development of religious conceptions. 

‘ Anthropomorphism Is iii some oases preceded by therio- 
morphism, but theriomorphism is never generated out of 
anthropomorphism.* * 

All life in primitive ages is one, and in its move- 
ment inspires fear, not only the fear of God, but 
the 'fear’ of Isaac (Gn 3l 4 *). It is Jacob who 
• BW&ro by the fear of his father Isaac ’ (31 M ). And 
Jacob by his wrestling attained the title of Israel 
(32*), Abraham was the priest-king of Mamre, 
Melchizedek the priest-king of Salem. At Olympia 
and probably at Dodona the challenge of the 

S riestly king gave riso to a regular athletic contest. 1 
linos os priest-king of Cuohkuh had a reign of 
limited duration. He was king for a period of 
nine years, when he withdrew to the Idaaan cave 
to hold converse with Zeus. 4 Theseus, by his 
victory over MinoB under the guise of Taurus, 
succeeded to the sun-king’s rights os champion of 
the oak-Zeus.* Is it not evident that, behind and 
prior to the hero-worship of Theseus and the venera- 
tion for Israel, there is the ritual and there are the 
mera of the deity, whether Zeus or El Elyon or 
Jahweli, the Great Spirit of primitive animism ? 

3 . The sacred plantation.— The planting of the 
sacred tree or grove is a farther step in the develop- 
ment of tree-worship. The primitive priest-king 
does it as champion of the tree-spirit, under the 
conscious guidance of God. Eden is the most 
familiar example of a sacred plantation (Gn 2“*). 
The practice of primitive religion colours the lan- 
guage and imagery of poet and prophet (cf. Nu 24 M *, 
Fs 104 ia , Is 01 *). The riddle and parable of Ezekiel 
has new meaning when read in the light of early 
ritual : 

1 Agreatoagle . . . came unto Lebanon, and took the highest 
branch of the cedar : lie cropped off the top of his young twigs, 
and carried It Into a land of trafflek ; he set It in a city of 
merchants. He took also of the seed of the land . . . ; he 
placed it by great waters, and set it as a willow tree. And it 
grew, and became a spreading vine of low stature* (Jfixk 17** ; 
of. vv.staq. 

In ASgean art the living treo ta represented some- 
times singly, sometimes in groups of three, or in 
groves, ft is at times close to an altar, or even 
growing from it; in one ease the goddess sits 
under it. The palm-tree, the fig, and the cypress 
are most freqnent ; but the pine, the plane, and 
tho vine also appear . 6 It may even spring from 
the bucrania , or 'horns of consecration,’ which 
themselves represent the sacred bull, the therio- 
morphic representation of the oak-Zeus. 

At Athens the original oult was that of the oak : 

* Nondum laurus erat ; longoque decenlia crine 
Tempora oingebat do qualibet arbore Phoebus. 1 7 
There are in the Caryatides, or nut-maideus, traces 
of a nut-grove, the nutB themselves being known 
as the acorns of Zeus. Later, after this first stage 
of substitution, ' Zeus took over the olive. ’ 8 Those 
imi.164*, 9 Ik i. 678*. 

* Of. Ovid, Met L 446. 6 Od. xlx. 170 ; Strabo, 470. 

« Cook, QHi xvli. 411. _ 
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7 Ov. Mat. i. 450 f. ; of. Cook, CIR xvli!. 84 : Dry mas, ASgeus, 
Codnia. 

8 Cook, 04A xvlll. 80. 


Atfflwu, or nurses of Zeus, gave their name to the 
city, and later to the goddess whose colt over- 
shadowed that of Zeus on the Aoropolis . 1 In the 
Aoademy at Athons there were twelve saored olives 
in the precinct of Atheno . 6 Demeter had her 
BAcred oaks, and the boy who pronounoed the 
Eleusini&n formula at Athenian weddings, fyvyov 
xax 6 v, ijbpop dfieipop, was wreathed with oak and 
thorn . 1 There was a grove planted for Demeter 
at Dotium by the Pelasgians before they migrated 
from Thessaly to Cnidus. And Ovid, telling the 
story of the judgment on Erysiclitlion, speaks of 
the tree of Demeter as an oak, adorned with fillets 
and tablets by the people . 4 

These plantings are wide-spread, and traceable 
to the earliest sites. Hercules planted two oaks 
at Heraclea Pontioa in Bithynia . 6 ./Eneas planted 
a huge oak-tree, lopped ana decked as a trophy, 
ou the tomb of Mozentius the Etruscan. The 
crown of golden oak-leaveB from Vulci implies 
that the Etruscan kings were representatives or 
champions of the oak-Zeus. The tree planted by 
iEneas was itself identified with the king : ' mam- 
busque meiu Mezen tins hie est .' 6 The identifica- 
tion of tree, god, and king is general. Romulus 
and Remus were worshipped in the Comitium 
under a sapling planted from the Ficus ruminalis 
on the Palatine. The Bodlu-tree of Anur&dhapura, 
long the capital of Ceylon, is over 2000 years old. 
It was planted by Tissa— a branch of the original 
Ilodhi-tree, at Gay& in Tndia . 7 The sanctuary of 
' Uzzft at Nabla near Mecca consisted of three 
trees 6 — another link with the wide-spread cult of 
a triple tree-god, as sky-god, water-god, and earth- 
god in one. 

The chain of evidence is unbroken from East to 
West; the triple-headed gods of Gaul, sitting 
cross-legged on their throne os in India, point to 
closer contact with the neolithic age than even 
Greece and Syria. The sacred flint of the temple 
of Jupiter Feretrius on the Capitoline Hill at Rome, 
the 4 antiquum Jovis signum, the home of Jupiter 
Lapis, has been regarded os an uuhafted neolithic 
celt, preserved among the aborigines of Latium 
from an immemorial past . 9 

The saored tree, the sacred plantation, was the 
seat of authority, the seat of judgment. The 
Romans met for council ' in aesouleto.’ The senate 
of the Galatian Celts met at a place called Apwi- 
fterot , doubtless sacred to their national oult: 
KeXrol uiBovdi jriv Ala , dyaX/ ua 04 Aidt xeXrutv ty^Xi) 
SpOs. 10 Deborah the prophetess ' dwelt under the 
palm tree of Deborah, . . . and the children of 
Israel came up to her for judgment ’ (Jg 4* ; of. 
1 S 22 s , Jg 6 "). In 458 B.O. the Roman envoys 
were sent to complain that the iKqui had broken 
a treaty concluded in 459. They were bidden to 
make their complaint to a huge oak on Mount 
Algidas under tne shadow of whose branches tho 
iEquian oomniander had his quarters . 11 The 
prastorium under the saored oak is certainly a 
primitive trait . 19 

A sacred rowan-tree in Ireland derived its origin 
from the rowan of Dubhros, the Black Forest, in 
Co. Sligo. 

The tree had grown from a quicken-berry dropped by the 
Tuatha D6 Danann, who had brought It from the Land of 
Promise. It was guarded by a giant named Searbban, who could 
only be slain by three blows from his own dub, and had a single 
brood fiery eye in the middle of his black forehead. He woe 
overcome by Diarmait, the oulturo-hero of Irish folk-lore. 1 * He 
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dwelt in a hut among the brandies and was so great a magician 
that he oould not be killed by lire, water, or weapons of war. 
Here again there is the sacred tree, the fierce-eyed 
guardian, triply inviolate, the clmllenge, and tho 
contest so frequently met with in the legends of 
the sacred grove. And in Danu (the Welsh Don), 
the goddess-mother of the Tuatha D6 Danann, is 
there not a link with the Demeter of Greek myth, 
and in the name itself an echo of the A iv (acc. Adv) 
of the oak-Zeus, and of Jana, Diana, Artemis on 
the slope of the Aventine? She is the earth- 
goddess, the Dea Dia of the Romans, the Dan of 
the Dorian Greeks : ol yhp Ataputt r^v y^p 8dv \tyovcri 
Kal 8lav. 1 

4 . The sacred stump.— Tho Lion Onto at Mycenae 
is one of the earliest aniconic representations of 
the worship of the sacred tree. The pillar of which 
the lions are the supporters tapers downwards like 
the ancient Ilerin. 9 The subject has been very 
fully treated in art. Poles and Posts ; but some 
further links may be noted. 

The pillar-shrine of Cnossns with its sacred 
doves is recognized by Cook as a * conventionalised 
but still aniconic form of a triple tree-Zeus.’ 9 The 
Lydian cult of Zeus Atncpaiot was connected with 
the oak. A coin of Halicarnassus represents him 
1 as a l>earded god crowned with rays and standing 
between two oak-trees, on each of whioh is a bird.’ 4 
Tn the same city there was a cult of Aphrodite 
daKpala. This cult gave its name to the city of 
Aphrodisias. 

Tho coins of this city * show tho leafless trunk of a tree with 
three branches. Sometimes tho three branches rise separately 
from an enclosure of trellis-work. Sometimes thoy spring from 
a single trunk, on either side of which is a naked man wearing 
a Phrygian cap : the one on tho left wields a double-axe ; the 
one on the right kneels or runs away, turning his back upon tho 
tree fa featuro still preserved In folk-lore]. Sometimes . . . 
the tree Is flanked by two lighted altars.' • 

The priest of the Cappadocian cult of Bel Iona at 
Rome is represented with a branch in one hand 
and the two-headed axe in the other— a further 
link with the oak-cult of Crete. 9 

Amid the early rites of Etruria and the sacra of 
Rome there are further associations with this cult. 
Hermes lis represented in a fragment of Aristo- 
phanes as rpiKif aXot ; so also is Janus on a coin of 
Hadrian. 7 Janus is also represented with a spear ; 
and his title Quirinus is understood in reference to 
the oak-^od. The Sabine curis, the oaken spear, 
the Quintes, the men of the oaken spear, are thus 
related to Janus Quirinus or Jupiter Quirinus. 8 
The spear is a variation of the sacred Btump. The 
tree-god is often represented by a post, sceptre, or 
spear. 

The trixylon associated with Juno Sororla and Janus Ourlatlus 
Is a symbol of this triple Janus. It consisted of two vertical 
beams and a cross-bar, tho rude form of a cross. The 'yoke' 
under which the conquered were forced to march was of three 
staves or spears, and is also traced to the cult of Janus quirinus. 
The door-poets (janua) were sacred to him, as the threshold 
was to the Earth-Mother.* 

The sprinkling of the blood on the door-posts in 
Hebrew ritual (Ex 12 7 , Ezk 45 1 ®) and the shaking 
of the threshold in the vision of Isaiah (Is 6 4 R V) 
are examples of the same cycle of ideas — the 
sacredness of the posts and the threshold as tokens 
of the Deity. 

The caduceus is another variation of the sacred 
rod. It consisted of a triple shoot, the central 
shoot forming the handle, the two Bide shoots being 
folded back mto a double knot. The elder lends 
itself to this by its opposite shoots, and the tree is 
tabu in the folk-lore of tho West. It is not lucky 
to bum it. Judas hanged himself from an elder- 
bush. The lituus of the augur is another variation 

* Etymologieon Magnum , ed. F. Sylburg, Leipzig, 1810, p. 
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of the Bacred rod. Bo also the mysterious twisted 
rods used in what is probably a funoral procession 
in tho decoration of Etruscan tombs at Norchia 
and Tarquinii. 1 In the fresco at Tarquinii, while 
most of the figures have the twisted rod, ‘ the 
symbol of the Etruscan Hades,’ one of the leading 
figures has the lituus , and prominent among these 
is the hammer borno aloft, 1 a frequent emblem of 
supernatural power.’ 8 Tho figure of the god with 
the hammer is frequently met with on Celtic 
monuments. 9 I’lie Y cross with its mystic Pytha- 
gorean meaning has also some ancient link with 
these Etruscan rods. 4 A hiusel-twig of this shape 
is in use as the divining-rod for tracing water. 

The Etruscan lucumones, or kings, were repre- 
sentatives of Jupiter. Their crown was of golden 
oak-leaves, with acorns, gems, and fillets. They 
acted as vice gerents of the oak-god. Their golden 
bulla was the symbol of the sun -god— another link 
with the oak-Zeus. They used a sceptre with an 
eagle, and were preceded by the lictor bearing tho 
axe with the bundle of rods. Cook suggests that 
these may be a conventional substitute for the treos 
of the tree-god. 8 These were all part of the royal 
insignia of the anoient king. Is it not possible to 
trace the origin of the English regalia to the same 
source? 

In the Inventory of 1640 are enumerated the 1 largo staff with 
a dove on the top, formerly thought to be ail gold, but upon 
trial . . . found to be the lower part wood within and silver- 
gilt without* ; tho * small staff with a fleure do luco on the top 
. . . found to be iron within and silver-gilt without'; 'one 
staff of black and white ivory with a dove on the ton * ; and tho 
two sceptres, one with the cross, and one with the dovo.° 

These arc all symbols of authority, such as are 
found in the sacra of the ancient raoes of Europe. 
The Bcoptre with tho cross, the wooden rod with 
the dove, the rod with the * fleure de luce * may be 
compared with the tau-cross, the blossoming stump, 
and the dove-pillars of the Etrusoan and Aegean 
cults. The rods laid up before the Lord in the 
tent, ‘one for each father’s house’ (Nu 17 3 RV), 
‘ twelve rods,’ and the budding of Aaron’s rod (v. 8 ) 
point to similar associations on Semitic soil. And 
the cross with its spolia opima was the most 
hononred sign of Jupiter FeretriuB at Rome. The 
foretrum, from whicn he took his name, was the 
lopped trunk of the ancient oak, venerated by 
the shepherds of old, forming a wooden cross to 
whioh votive armour was attached. 7 The cross in 
the folk-lore of Rome was a sign of the primitive 
oak-oult— a token of the presence of the oak-king, 
a shrine for the offering of the trophy of right to 
tho oak-god. 8 Was Pilate altogether unconscious 
of this when he said ; ‘ What I have written I have 
written’ (Jn 19”)? And was St. Paul too in his 
' foolishness of preaching,’ and in his witness to the 
power of the Cross and of Christ crucified, un- 
conscious of the other tradition of the power of the 
cross, when he wroto : 

'Unto the JewB a itumblingblock, and unto tho Greeks 
foolishness ; But unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God* 
(1 Co 1W6)? 

5 . Trees many and gods many.— The snored tree 
signified universally in primitive ages the proscnce 
of the deity. The one tree with its nursery-grove 
was the shrine of the one God. But east and west, 
in hill or in valley, in north aspect or in south, tho 
tree varied.® And, as the tree varied in species, 
the god varied in name. Then the tree and the 
god of the clan grow to bo tho tree and the god of 
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the district, and in turn the tree and god of the 
nation. The parable of the bramble king (Jg 0®*) 
is true to fact. The olive, the fig, the vine had 
established their fame and their rule ; they would 
not submit to another ; the bramble had ambition 
to rival even the cedar of Lebanon. 

Trees many led on to gods many. 1 The oak* 
Zeus at Athens took over the olive. Apollo re- 
mained true to his sacred laurel. This development 
is most marked in Greek art and Roman verse : 

1 Populus Aloldas gratlaelma, vitii Iaocho, 

Formosa* rnyrtus Veneri, ana laurea Phoebo.' 9 

The Semitio nations stand apart from this tendency 
to assign a particular tree to a particular god, 1 
whether from reaction to monotheism or from ad- 
herence to the primitive conception of the oneness 
of the divine spirit. They had sacred trees in 
groat number, but they were all sacred to one god 
localized in village, dan, or nation. In India each 
Buddha had his own tree, and Gautama himself, 
after haying passed through 43 incarnations as a 
tree-spirit, eventually found wisdom under the 
sacred tree of Brahma, the pipal- tree, or Ficus 
reliqiosa , 4 

This triumph of the gods over the nations and 
the consequent interlacing of the tree-cults, some- 
times by expansion, sometimes by absorption, 
resulted in certain oases in the distinction between 
tree-gods and tree-demons. As the iinn or genii 
of the Arabs wore gods out of touch with men, 
outlaws, dehumanized, ‘abominations of Moaband 
Ammon,’ so the wood-demons of the German forest 
or the Polynesian islanders were the foes and the 
dread of their conquerors— or their neighbours. 
And in the controversy between the supporters of 
ancestor-worship and the supporters of animism 
based on the presence in nature of the divine spirit 
this wide-spread belief in wood-demons and unlucky 
trees is in favour of the latter. In an age when 
‘every valley had its king,’* and every hill its 
shrine and its sacred tree, as in these islands in 
Celtic times, and when feuds were frequent between 
clan and clan, the jealousy of the clan would 
separate between god and god, and between treo 
and tree, and people the forest-clad hills with 
every form of terror and danger. The only bond 
of safety was in the nation’s god and in the king 
as the champion of his rights. All around was 
danger and death : ‘ for I the Lord thy God am a 
'ealoua God’ (Ex 20* ; of. 2 Co ll a ). This i8 the 
anguage of religion, not the language of ancestor- 
worship ; and it may be traced in tree-worship and 
demon-lore from earliest times. 

A blasted or stricken oak might be the mes- 
senger of misfortune ; 

1 De coelo tactas meminl praedioere querous.’ 8 
The Abors in Assam regarded the rubber-tree as 
the abode of two malignant spirits; another 
haunted the plantain and stinging-nettle. 7 The 
satyrs and devils of the OT, the jinn of the 
Arabian stories, the centaurs and cyclop, fauns 
and dTyadB of Greek and Latin mythology, the 
wood-maidens, wild-men, and elves, the wild- 
women of the Tyrol, and the green-ladies of Neuf- 
ch&tel, in their different degrees of mischief or 
maliciousness, were haunting terrors of the old 
world. 8 The Neraides of Macedonian folk-lore 
are tree-spirits. It is not well to lie down in the 
shade of a tree, for it is there that the tree- 
demons appear. At this day the country-folk 
avoid especially the plane, tne poplar, and the 
fig-tree, tor these are favourite haunts of fairies. 8 
i Veig. Georg. 1L 1101. 8 Veig. Bel. vli. 61 f. 

8 0. £°kl!!ou^ Origins of English Iftriory 9 , London, 1880, 

p. 288. 

« Vtrg. Bel. 1. 17. 7 MEM i. 83*. 

8 Philpot. p. 52 ff. 

• O. V. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1908, p. 244. 


In Ireland ghosts and apparitions haunt isolated 
thorn-bushes. 1 To call up the Tolcarne troll near 
Newlyn, an incantation was necessary, and three 
dried leaves must be held in the hand, ' one of the 
ash, one of the oak, and one of the thorn.’ 8 

1 Sing Oak, and Ash, and Thom, good 8irs, 

(All of a Midsummer mom) t 
England shall bide till Judgment Tide, 

By Oak, and Ash, and Thorn ! *• 

The creation myth of the Tanganarin natives in 
Australia holds that Pnnjil fashioned man out of 
the bark of a tree. Another tree was tabu, and 
haunted by a bat ; the tabu was broken ; the tree 
was violated ; the bat flew away, and death came 
into the world. 4 Daphne is the name both of the 
laurel and of the spirit within it. The numen of a 
palm-tree is not called Tamar, but Ba'al Tamar. 
The former conception is Indo-European, the latter 
Semitic. 

* The Indo-European could never free himself from the identi- 
fication of his gods with nature. . . . The Semite, on the 
other hand, was accustomed from the earliest times to dis- 
tinguish between the objeot and its ba'al .' 8 

Among the nymphs were Philyra, the linden. 
Rhcca, the pomegranate, ITelike, the willow, ana 
Daphne, the laurel. Mrs. Philpot notes : 

* In later times an attempt was made in some coses 
Daphne in Laurum, Lotis in I<otum, Dry ope in Arhorem]8 to 
oxplain the connection by metamorphosis . . . but it is ex- 
tremely probablo that this was on inversion of the primitive 
nexus/7 

The classic passages for the oak of Dodona are 
Horn. Od. xiv. 327 f., xix. 296 f. Tn Horn. II. xvi. 
233 f. the oracle is mentioned ; Vergil refers to it 
in Georg . ii. 15 f. The oak was also sacred to Cores ; 8 
before harvest worship must bo rendered to her, 
and the worshipper must be crowned with a wreath 
of oak. 9 The willow is associated with Hera 
at Samos, and with Artemis at Sparta. Artemis 
was the goddess of the nut-tree and the cedar in 
Arcadia, of the laurel and the myrtle in Laconia. 10 
The laurel is sacred to Apollo ; the priest-king 
Anius is guardian of the tree and the shrine. 11 The 
olive is specially connected with the cult of Athene 
at Athens. The pine is associated with Pan and 
Silvanus, the cedar with the Accadian deity Ea, the 
syoamore with the Egyptian goddess Nuit (Hathor). 
The cypress was sacred among the Persians, and in 
the West, together with the poplar, it belongs to 
the chthonian deities. The vine and the ivy were 
closely connected with the rites of Dionysus. 19 The 
ash and the elm appear in Scandinavian mythology 
as the first man (Ask) and the first woman (Enibla), 
and the ash Yggdrasil is connected with the court 
of the gods. 18 

Celtic folk-lore has many points of contact with 
the ancient oak-cult of tne Mediterranean area, 
with variations due to local developments under 
northern conditions. The dpOropos of Dodona, the 
a lyctpordpot, or poplar-fellers, at Athens, the jk<t- 
<tot6jmoi at Phlius, 14 have their representative in the 
tree-felling god Esus on the Paris monument. 18 
The ancient axe-ritual of Dodona, Crete, and 
Etruria appears in the sculptures of Sucellos and 
other deities in Celtio lands. 18 On the Trier monu- 
ment the deity is felling an oak-tree on which are 
throe cranes. The Tarvos trigaranus, the bull, 
before the oak-tree, with two cranes on the back 
and one between the horns, is another variation of 
the Paris altar. 17 

1 W. Y. Evans Wants, The Fairy-Faith in Celtic Countries, 
Oxford, 1911, p. 70. 

* lb. p. 176. 

* Budy.rd Kipling, Puck of Poof) Hitt, London, 1808, p. 82. 

* JSRS I. 54, 86*, il. 86b, 45b. I Jb. p. 286. 

* Ovid, MU. i. Ui, lx. 848, 860-898. 

» P.69L « Ovid, JTrt. tIU. 741-748. 

9 Verg. Georg. I. 847-860. 19 Philpot, p. 29. 

U Verg- JRn. ill. 79-62. 19 Philpot, passim. 

U Chambers's BnoycL new ed., Edinburgh, 1888, s.v. ‘Ash.' 

14 Paus. n. xiii. 8. 19 Orupp, P. 108. 

19 lb. pp. 164-166. 17 lb. p. 166. 
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The cult of Cernanna8 supplied another link. 
He is represented in the Cluny Museum with stag’s 
horns, the ring on eaeh horn referring to the sun. 1 
In the silver bowl from Gundeatrap in Denmark he 
is cross-legged, Buddha-like, with stages horns, 
and on his right a stag and a bull. 1 In a wax 
tablet at Pesth he is called Jupiter Cernenus ; on 
a Rheims monument he is with a stag and an ox, 
and at Saintes with several bucrania. The presence 
of the Bun-wheel in Paris, and the bull-masks at 
Saintes, point to his original identity with the 
Zeus of Crete. In one case he is represented with 
a chain.* His name is almost certainly connected 
with the horns. In folk-lore he probaoly survives 
in Windsor Forest as Herne the Hunter, who walks 
1 round about an oak, with great ragg’d horns ; 

And there he blaets the treee, ana takes the oattle, 

And makes miloh-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner/ « 

It is not unlikely that the Horn-dancers of Abbots 
Bromley in Staffordshire commemorate some early 
pagan rite connected with the oak-cult of Zeus 
Cemunnus. Bagot’s Park is a celebrated oak- 
forest. The villago-gameH in old times took place 
round the Beggar’s Oak. Though now held early 
in September, m Robert Plot’s time (1641-96) they 
took place about Christmas. The dancers wore 
stag-horns (reindeer, kept in the church). It is 
noteworthy that the resth tablet of Jupiter 
Cernenus has also an echo in a modern dance— a 
horned figure among the mummers of Mohacs on 
the Danube. 

The oak also entered into the ritual of invoking 
Zeus as a rain-god. On the Lycaan mountain ol 
Arcadia was a shrine sacred to Zeus, in which was 
a spring to which the priest went in time of 
drought. He touched the water with a sprig of 
oak, when a vapour would rise and spread in 
fruitful showers over the land. In Brittany the 
fountain of Barantin in the Forest of Br6cilien 
served the same purpose. Water was thrown on a 
slab near the spring, and rain would then fall in 
abundance, accompanied by thundor and lightning. 
The well was near the fabled shrine of Merlin, 
one of the Celtic types of the sun-hero, and it was 
overshadowed by a mighty tree, lthys suggests 
that the spring, the tomb, the slab, and the tree 
‘all belonged to the Celtic Zeus.’ There is a 
similar story connected with the Snowdonian tarn 
Dulyn, the Black Lake, where the slab was called 
the lied Altar. 5 There is also in the moorlands of 
Staffordshire, near Ipstones, a strong spring over- 
shadowed with oak and mountain-ash long Known 
as the Thundering Well. The name alone remains, 
but it may be grouped among the sites sacred to 
the Celtic Zens as rain-god. within the last few 
years a Celtic chambered tomb has been dis- 
covered within a short distance of the well. 

The ash is also among the sacred trees of Ireland. 
In the parish of Borrisokane, Co. Tipperary, there 
was in 1833 a huge ash called the Big 1 Bell * tree. 8 
The name is derived from the word * Billa,’ which 
occurs in Mobile, * the plain of the old tree,’ the 
present Moville. 7 This name has been connected 
by Windisch with bile or ’ Beli,’ king of Hades, 
the consort of Danu. This Bell renreaents Cronos 


The white-thorn has also its sacred associations. 
It is unlucky to cut it down. A 1 lone thorn ’ is 
regarded with special veneration. Christianity 
took over its sanctity. The Crown of Thorns was 
said to have beon made of white- thorn. An old 
thorn near Tinahely, Co. Wicklow, is still called 
‘Skeagh Pad rig,’ or ’Patrick’s book.’ In Britain 
1 the holy thorn ’ of Glastonbury has similar vener- 
able associations. The hazel appears in Irish 
romance as the tree of knowledge. The yew among 
the Druids was a symbol of immortality. 1 Celtic 
folk-lore has many other traditions of tree- worship. 
The first man sprang from an older, the first 
woman from a mountain-ash. Tho berries of the 
rowan are a charm against all disease. There are 
also trees which were inauguration trees. One, an 
old sycamore in Coollemoneen in the parish of 
Killaaown, is called f tho honey-tree.’ A tree in 
the parish of Kilmactaign is called * the fern-tree,' 
i.e. the alder. 

6. Tree-offerings and tree-rites.— The cult of 
the sacred tree nad its offerings and its rites. 
There are even survivals of the offering of the 
highest sacrifices. Tho natives of tho Vindliyan 
uplands of India until lately offered human sacri- 
fices to trees. 3 In the animistic worship of the Ainus 
the worship is vocal. 8 At the close of the bear- 
festival the head of the bear is set up on a pole, 
called ' the pole for sending away,' and the skulls 
of the other animals which aro hung up with it are 
called ’divine preservers’ and are at times wor- 
shipped. 4 This is a link with tho bucrania which 
form so integral a part in the sacrificial tokens of 
Aryan worship. Plutarch states that Theseus on 
his return from Crete put in at Delos, and instituted 
a dance in imitation of the mazes of the labyrinth. 

'He danced it round the altar Keraton which wu built 
entirely ol the left-side horns of beasts/ 5 
This was known as the 1 crane dance,* and is cer- 
tainly in some way associated with the cult of the 
Celtic tree-god Sucellos or Esus with his three 
cranes, and with the Tarvos trigaranus of the Paris 
monument. 8 A note in Langhorne’s Plutarch 
states that the crane commonly flies in the figure 
of a circle, which together with the simstika, or 
conventional labyrinth sign, is symbolic of the sun- 
cult. The dance round the May-pole and the Jack- 
in-the-Green festivities within our own memory in 
May Fair, London, are survivals of the same rites. 

The gritfins in Assyria and in Asia, in their atti- 
tude of devotion, 7 have their counterpart in the 
vision of the Temple in Ezekiol : 

' And it was made with oherubims and palm trees, so that a 
palm tree was between a cherub and a cherub ' (41M). 

In a Mexican MS tho tree breaks into two branches 
in the shape of a tau-cross, each branch with three 
blossoms ; the tree is surmounted by a parrot, and 
is supported by two men, standing, each with his 
right Land raised in tho attitude of dovotion. 8 

Trees were hung with votive offerings. In India 
the sacred banyan-tree iB represented with six 
elephants in the act of worship. 8 In Egypt it is 
the sycamore with jars and fruit, and the wor- 
shipper before it has the right hand raised. 10 Else- 
where it is a tree sacred to Artemis, hung with the 

it \\r . i. ....... nml 


in his darker character as Death, and suggests 
that the Big ’Bell* trees of Irish folk-lore were 
ash-trees sacred to the Geltio Cronos. 8 The ash 
was also sacred to the Celtic Silvanus : ' Silvane 
sacra semieluse fraxino.' Ho presided over wood- 
lands, clearings, and gardens. 8 

1 Grupp, p. 104. * lb. p. 288. I It. p. 104. 

8 8hnkespeare, The Merry Wives of Windsor ; iv. lv. 29. 

8 Rhys, Otitic Heathendom?, p. 188 ff, 

8 W. O. Wood-Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland , 
London, 1902, vol 11. pp. 166-100. 

7 T!fco Marlyrvlogy of Goman, ad. Whitley Stokes (Henry 
BnulahawSoo. Publications, lx.), London, 1896, p. 819* 

8 Rhys, Celtic Heathendom , p. 078. 8 II i. p. 06. 


garlands were carried in various Greek rites ; and 
this use of wreaths points to some analogy with 
tree-worship in tho two pillars before the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 18 Robertson Smith gives a coin 
from PaphoB with similar detached pillars before a 
temple, each surmounted above the cornice by a 
dove as in the rude pillar-shrine of Crete. Whether 

l Grupp, p. 146. * BJUSi. 86b. s lb. p. 248b. 

8 lb. 5>r 260 b . 

8 Plut. Lives, tr. J. and W. Langhorne, new ed., London, 
1828, i. 66. 

8 Grupp, p. 106. 7 philpot, p. 0. 8 lb. p. 17, flg. 9. 

9 lb. p. 42. 10 lb. p. 44. 11 lb. p. 46. 

M W. ft. Smith, p. 400. 
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they were candlesticks or not, they were wreathed 
in pomegranate#. 1 On the eastern gateway of the 
Buddhist tope at Sanclii the sacred tree is repre- 
sented with worshippers. It divides into two main 
branches, like that in Mexico, and there are two 
smaller trees, one on either side. The central tree 
is being wreathed in garlands. 9 The Bodhi-tree of 
Kanakamuni breakB into three branches and is also 
hung with festoons. 1 This custom still survives in 
the West. Rhys has collected recent evidence 
from Glamorganshire of holy wolls overshadowed 
by thorn or other trees, on which rags were 
fastened. 4 And the present writer some thirty 

S ears ago saw a bush hung with red rags in one of 
lie islands of Aran off Galway. It is one of the 
last relics of the cult of the sacred tree, like the 
praotice of * touching wood * to avert a change of 
• luck,’ still in use in this country. 

The tree is also a trophy of victory. As late as 
the 4th cent, of the Christian era a pear-tree at 
Auxerre was hung with trophies of the chase and 
venerated >as a god.® The ( Stock-im-Eison * in the 
centre of Vienna is tho stump of a sacred larch, 
now studded and bound in iron, the lost remains 
of trophies with which it was originally hung. 
The Irmensul had a similar origin. 8 Romulus 
celebrated his victory over the Cceninenses by his 
institution of the spolia opima in honour of Jupi- 
ter Feretrius : 

* He cut down a great oak that grew in the camp, and howed 
it Into the figure of a trophy : to tills he fastened Acron’s 
whole suit of armour, disposed In its proper form. Then he 
put on his own robes, and wearing a crown of laurel on his 
head, his hair gracefully flowing, he took the trophy erect upon 
his right shoulder, ana so marohed on, singing the song of 
victory before his troops. . . . This procession was the origin 
and mould of future triumphs.' * 

The 0th cent. Gallican poet Venantius Fortunatus, 
author of the Vexilla regis , who lived when the 
honour of the sacred tree was still more familiar 
to the Gauls than tho shame of the Cross, lifts up 
the old faith in his great hymn of the Passion : 

1 Pftnge lingua gloriosi proelium certamlnis 
Et super crucis tropaeo dio triuniphum nobilem, 

Qualiter redemptor orbls immolatus vioerit 

Crux fldelis inter omnes arbor una nobllis 
Nulla tamen silva profert frondo, flore, genuine : 

Dulce lignum duloi rlavo duloe pondus sustlneiiB.'" 

7 . The tree of life.— The sacred tree was the 
source and the sustenance of life. Worship, sacra- 
ment, and mystic charm are closely linked together. 
The .roma-plant, the Iranian haoma , is the sacred 
food of the gods in Asia, and corresponds to the 
ambrosia of the Greek world.® The Vedio amfta 
or soma had in it the principle of lifo and was with- 
held from ordinary men : it was, however, to be 
taken by the initiated. 10 

In Sparta, in early times, the dead were laid 
upon palm branches and leaves of the olive. In 
the forest land of northern Europe hollowed oaks 
were used in the burial of the dead. 11 The practice 
among the Oddfellows of each member droppiug a 
sprig of sweet herbs on tho coflin in the grave is a 
survival of the same early rites. In Abyssinia the 
branches and twigs of the ghost-tree are used by 
the pagan Kunamas as a protection against sor- 
cery and as charms and amulets at childbirth and 
death. 19 In Babylonia the idea is more strictly 
defined. The god Nin-gish-zida is 1 master of the 
tree of life. 9 18 In time of drought the priest of the 
Lyctean Zeus let down an oak-branch to the sur- 
1 Of. 2 Oh 4 1 *-. 9 rhilpot, p. 16, fig. 8. 

9 lb. p. 41, fig. 19. 

4 Rhys, Celtic Folk-Lore, Oxford, 1001, 1. 864 ff. 

9 Philpot, p. 20. 

9 Baedeker, OesUrreieh?*, Leipslg, 1890, p. 17 ; ERE ii, 46*. 

7 Hut ed. Langhorne, 1. 08. 

9 H. A. Daniel, Thesaturue Hyrmologicus , Halle, 1841-66, 1. 
168 . 

9 ERE ii. 13b. 10 rhilpot, p. 126 f. 

11 ERE ii. 18*. 1* lb. I 60. 

» lb. U. 296b. 


face of the water. 1 Codrus, when lie devoted liis 
life to his country, dressed os a woodman. Cook 
notes: 

* II the last of the Athenian kings on to solemn an oooaeion 
appeared as an oak-outter armed with an axe, we may be sure 
that this was no mere disguise but the ancient ritual costume 
of an oak-king.' 9 

The cult of the sacrod tree embraces the highest 
riteB in life and in death. The rite of tree- 
marriage in India in its surviving forms is mainly 
conventional.® The idea of reincarnation may in 
some cases explain it, but the rites seem to point 
to other and more primitive ideas. The Agari& ( a 
Dravidian tribe of Chotft Nfigpur, have a special 
regard for the sdl- tree, which is used at their 
marriages. 4 The bait, or totem, system prohibited 
marriage between those who have the same totem. 
Among the Marathas the devaks, or marriage- 
guardians, though they no longer form a bar to the 
union of two worshippers of one devak t still have 
some share in the marriage-rite. 

4 The devak is usually some common tree such as the bol, fig, 
banyan, or the sanii. In its commonest form it is the leaves of 
five trees, of whioh one, as the original devak of tho seotion, is 
held specially sacred. It Is worshipped chiefly at the time of 
marriago.' 9 

It has already been suggested that in primitive 
ages every valley, as Elton sayB, had its own king. 
Each king would be the champion and priest of the 
sacred tree, and this tree as indwelt by the divine 
Bpirit would be sacramentally united in all rites of 
initiation or other social sacra with the tribe or 
clan. The five leaves represent a pentapolis, or 
group of five states, one or other, as in ancient 
Rome,® choosing the common priest-king of tho 
five, preference therefore being given to the leaf 
which represented his sacred tree. Similar customs 
banning all marriage within a totem-clan have 
been observed among the Bantu tribes of S. Africa. 
The mushroom totem of the Awemba is an example 
of a vegetable totem. 7 

Again, it would appear that the root-idea in the 
animistic cult of the sacred tree is religion rather 
than totemism or ancestor-worship; these aro 
perhaps only relics of the primitive age — results of 
anthropomorphic development and differentiation, 
degenerate conceptions of the earlier animistic 
principle of the unity of the divine spirit of life. 

The mistletoe-bough in the Christmas feast and 
1 kissing under the mistletoe’ are relics not only of 
the oak-cult of the Druids, but of its connexion 
with primitive marriage-rites. This oult rests on 
the authority of Pliny,® and the special virtues 
ascribed to mistletoe are also referred to by him. 
Cook has some valuable notes on the mistletoe, 
which give support to Frazor’s conjecture ‘ that 
the sun’s fire was regarded as an emanation of the 
mistletoe.’ ® Cook bases his argument on the oult 
ofT^toj ’ArAWw at Ixite in Rhodes, a town named 
after the mistletoe. The oult is not definitely 
referred to in connexion with the oak, but * it ib 
probable, because the Rhodians regarded the oak 
as the sun-god’s tree.’ In the story of the punish- 
ment of Ixion there is, he suggests, another link 
between the mistletoe and the sun-cult. Ixion 
was the father of Peirithotts, whose constant 
associate was Dry as. 

4 The relationship thus established between 'I f iW the mistle- 
toe and Apifa the oak Is sooroely fortuitous.' 

A scholium on Euripides, Phan. 1185, reads : 

'Zeus in his anger bound Ixion to a winged wheel and sent it 
spinning through the air. . . . Others say that Zeus hurled him 
into Tartarus. Others again, that the wheel was made of fire.' 
This flaming spin-wheel has been commonly under- 
stood as the sun-god. Cook oonoludes : 

1 CIR xvliL 88 ; Paus. Yin. xxxvlii. 8. 

9 CIR xvili. 84. 9 ERE vlli. 481. 

4 Ib. i. 180 : cf. I. 288. ® Ib. ii. 388*. 

9 Hut ed. Langhorne. 1. 182. 7 ERE ii. 862 f. 

• HN xvi. 44 ; ERE ill. 206*>. 

9 QJB* iU. 466; CIR xvil. 420. 
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* It has not, however, been hitherto observed though indeed 
the fact Is obvious, that 'Iffor is derived from ifa and that tho 
mistletoe was on Greek soil thus Intimately associated with tho 
sun-god.'* 

An old Staffordshire custom of keeping the 
mistletoe- bough throughout the year and then 
burning it in the fire under the Christmas pudding 
probably rests on some tradition of the perpetua- 
tion of the sacred fire. The mistletoe represented 
daring the winter the * sap of the oak, 1 * and this 
formal burning of it, like the feeding of the sacred 
fire of Vesta from the oak-grove or the Palatine 
slopes, expresses the principle of life. It has not 
been customary to use mistletoe in the decoration 
of ohurohes at Christmas; but W. Stukeley 1 
reports a curious custom from York : 

*On the Eve of Christmas Day they carry mistletoe to the 
high Altar of the Cathedra! and proclaim a public and universal 
liberty* pardon, and freedom to all sorte of Inferior and even 
wicked people at the gates of the city, towards the four 
quarters of Heaven.' 4 

There was In Plutarch's time a shrine of Fortuna 
Viscata on the Capitol at Rome. This may be the 
Fortuna Primigema near the temple of Jupiter, 
where stood the oak of Jupiter Feretrius. 

The rota Fortuna survived till lately at Douaf, when about 
midsummer 'a large wheel called the roue it fortune was 
carried in procession before a wicker-work giant known as Is 
grand Qayant, and other figures called let evfa nit do Gayant. 
These wicker giants were certainly the Druid divinities, whose 
colossal images of wicker-work are described by Cesar ' :* * Alii 
Immonl magnltudine simulacra habent : quorum oontexta vlmi- 
nibus membra vlvis hominlbue comment: quibus suooensls, 
circumvent! flam me exanlmantur homines.’* 

The mistletoe-bough and the various customs 
connected with it are all survivals of the solar 
cult, and, with the wreaths, axes, spears, cranes, 
and doves, point to the true meaning of the 
worship of tue sacred tree. The mistletoe-bough 
is made tho type of the Golden Bough : 

'Quale solat oilvis brumal! frigore vtecuni 
Frondo virers n ovL quod non sna seminat arbos, 

Et croceo fetu terete* drcumdare truncos : 

Tails erat species auri frondsntls opaca 
Ilioe.'* 

The yew was also regarded as a symbol of 
immortality. 8 The name eburo y, mid-Irish ibhar 
(TViswj ), 8 enters into place-names and chui-names 
—e.g., Eburacum (York), Eburodunum (Yverdon), 
Eburones. The last-named is an instance of a 
tribe or clan taking its name from a tree-deity. 

There was a yew In Belach Xughna in the west of Lelniter— 
' a great sacred tree, and lie top was os broad as the whole 
plain. Thrice a year did it bear fruit : it remained hidden from 
the time of the Deluge until tho night on which Conn of the 
Hundred Battles was born, and then it wot made manifest. 
Thirty cubits was the girth of that tree, and its height was 
three hundred oublte. However, Nlnine the poet felled that 
tree.' 1* 


Cell-eo in the Martyrology of Gorman is the 
• church of yews. 1 And there is an ancient 
hallowed site in Staffordshire, with only the 
memory left of its All Saints’ dedication, the New 
Year festival of the Celts, which is now marked 
by the Hanchnrch Yews. The churchyard yew is 
an ancient symbol of the tree of life. 

In the story of Eden the oommand went forth: 'Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eet : But of the tree of 
the knowledge of good sod evil, thou shalt not eat of it : for in 
the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die ' (On S* 8 *). 
No ban is put on the tree of life till the command 
is broken. Was the tree hidden like the yew of 
Mughna? Could it be found only by those 
initiated and instructed, as in the quest of the 
Golden Bought It stood in the midst of the 
garden : 
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1 Latet arboro opaca 
Aureus ct foliis et lento vimine ramus, 

Junoni infernae dictus sacer : huno tegit omnls 
Luous, et obscurls olaudunt oonvalllbus umbrae.' i 
Was it so shut in and shadowed that it could not 
be found? Is there anything parallel in the 
imagery to that of the Cretan labyrinth ? 

It has been suggested that in an earlier version 
of the Eden story there was but one tree, the tree 
of life, and it is to be noted that in Gn 3 s the tree 
with its forbidden fruit is described as being ‘ in 
the midst of the garden,’ as is the tree of life m 2*. 
And in most of the myths of paradise there is the 
conception of the one tree. 

The Norse Yradrasil in its complexity Is the central tree of 
the universe : 'The chief and most holy seat of the gods is by 
the ash Yggdrasil. There the gods meet In oounoil every day. 
It is the greatest and best of all trees, its branches spread over 
all the world and reach above heaven. 9 

The gardon reached by the Chinese king In quest of the 
glories of paradise had 'a wondrous tree in its midst, and a 
fountain of immortality, from which four rivers, flowing to the 
four oorners of the earth, took their rise.'* The central tree 
with its fruit in the old willow pattern dish is a familiar 
illustration : 

'The Chinese temple, there it stands 
And then's the tne of many lands'— 
in other words, the universe-tree of Chino. 

Hercules, In the garden of the Iluaperidee, 'conquered the 
protecting dragon and secured the golden sun-fruits from the 
central tree. '4 The garden of Indra contained five wonderful 
trees, the chief of which was the paridjata, 'the flower of 
which preserved its freshness throughout the year, contained 
in itself every scent and flavour, and gave happiness to whoever 
demanded it. It was, moreover, a test of virtue, losing Its 
splendour in the hands of tho sinful, and preserving It for him 
who followed duty.'* 

It was but a step in the development of myth to 
differentiate between the tree of life and the treo 
of knowledge ; and it was a step in the revelation 
of truth. The tree of life lias the promise of 
immortality and bliss. 

The sacred books of tho Parsis state that ' the original human 
pair, Masohla and Moechiana, sprang from a tree in Hedon, a 
delightful spot where grew liowa or haonia, the marvellous tree 
of life whose fruit imparted vigonr and immortality. The 
woman at the instance of Ahriman. the spirit of evil, In the 
guise of a serpent, gave her husband fruit to eat and so led to 
their ruin.' 8 

The story of Eden ends in ruin, but it is ruin 
which has tho promise of regeneration (Gn 3 1B ). 
There is the wav of tho tree of life, and Christian 
mysticism found it in the way of the holy Cross. 
Tne drama of religion closes with the vision of tho 
holy city, New Jerusalem, and tho throne of God 
and of tne Lamb : 


‘ In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the 
river, was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month : and the leaves of the 
tree were for the healing of the nations ' (Rev 22*> 

Ethics and religion have each their part in 
keeping 1 the way of the tree of life 1 (Gn 3 s4 ) ; they 
are the supporters of the wheeling sword, the 
whirling flaming circle of the solar disk, the most 
sacred symbol of the Sun of Righteousness. 

8. The tree of knowledge.— The oracle is an 
integral part of tree-worship. 

Joshua at Shechem ' took a great stone, and set it up there 
under an oak, that was by tho sanctuary of the I/>rd. And 
Joshua said unto all the people, Behold, thie stone shall be a 
witness unto us ; for it hath heard all the words of the Lord 
which ho spake unto us' (Joe 24** f ->. 

It was a witness to the oraole at Shechem. Tho 
’plain of Meonenim’ is the ’terebinth of tho 
diviners (Jg O’ 7 ). In Africa the trees planted 
round the ancestral graves were tended by women 
whose oracles were listened to in times of crisis. 7 
Tree-divination was practised by the Ainua. 8 The 
oracular virtue of the oak of Dodona was assigned 
to the depths of its root. 8 The oracle was 
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chthonian. The witch of Endor raisod spirits from 
the earth (1 S 28 19 ). 

* Altlor ftc penltus terra© deflgltur arboe ; 

Aeaculus lu prlmls : quae quantum vertloe ad auras 

Aethereas, tantum radlce In tartara tend it .’ 1 

At Delphi the sacred laurel of Apollo grew in the 
cleft of the rock. 9 The chthonian rock-altars on 
the Areopagus at Athens are carpeted in spring- 
time with asphodel. Did this suggest the paras©, 
jrar’ &a<po8e\br Xei /xQra, in Horn. Od. xi. 539, xxiv. 
13 1 Doth passages are assigned to the very latest 
or Athenian stratum of the Odyssey. 

The rustling in the mulberry-trees (2 S 5 M ) has 
its counterpart in the story of Abacus. He con- 
sulted an oak, a sapling from Dodona : 

1 Tu mihl da elves : ©t lnanla moenla reple. 

Intremutt, ramlaque sonum sine flamtno molis 

Alta dedifc quercus.’ » 

The sacred cedar of the Chaldmans was not only 
the tree of life but * the revealer of the oracles 
of earth and heaven.’ The name of Ea, the god 
of wisdom, was supposed to be written on its core. 4 
' The hazel appears in Irish romance as the tree 
of knowledge. The mystical fountain known as 
Connla's Well was overshadowed by nine mystical 
hazel-trees. The nuts were of the richest crimson 
colour and teemed witli the knowledge of all that 
was choicest in literature and art. The nuts fell 
into the spring, where they were eaten by the 
salmon which frequented tuo spring. Therefore 
the salmon was the wisest of all things. In the 
story of Kulhwch, in the Mabinogion , the salmon 
of Llyn Llyw is stated to have been the first 
animal croated, and its memory to surpass that 
of the eagle, the owl, the stag, and the blackbird. 
The source of its wisdom was the many-melodied 
hazel of knowledge.® The culture-god of the Celtic, 
world has been identified with Mercury, and with 
the Gaulish deity Ogmios, the god of eloquence 
and wisdom. His name in Welsh survived in the 
word ofydd , one skilled or versed in any tiling. In 
Ireland he appears as Ogma, one of the ancient 
Goidelio group of the Tuatha 1)6 Danann. lie 
was in a special senso the diviner or disci osor 
among the gods.® The divining-rod is the surviving 
relic of the tree-oracle, and the hazel is the 
favourite tree from which it is cut. In Franco 
it was the custom to cut it on Wednesday, 
Mercury’s day. This also points to the associa- 
tion of the hazel with the Gaulish Mercury. He 
was known also as the god ( qui vias et somitas 
commentus eat,’ and the custom of beating the 
bounds with a hazel-switch is another link with 
ancient rites. 

Irish literature represents crimson nuts as form- 
ing the food of the gods. 7 The crimson berries of 
the mountain-ash explain its sanctity. It has 
been suggested that it is the original counsel -tree 
of the Northern races.® In Ireland the mountain- 
ash and the birch are still held sacred, and in 
Staffordshire in the 17th cent. Plot states that it 
was held dangerous to do wanton damage to the 
tree. 0 It is still, under the name ‘ wicky,’ a 
favourite tree in the country districts. Evelyn 10 
states that it was held in such veneration in Wales 


on his seoret and saored quest 1 As the care-tree 
it lias been taken over by the Church in the 
rhyme : 

1 Care Sunday, care away, 

Palm Sunday, and Easter Day.* 

Care Sunday is Passion Sunday, the Sunday before 
Palm Sunday. 9 

The holly is the Irish cuilenn, the Welsh celynen , 
the O.E. holcgn ; it is not a variant of 'holy.’ 
The persistence of its red berrieB in winter and 
its Christmas associations give it a high place 
among the trees of the north. It enters into 
place-names in Ireland, as in Druitnm Cuilinn, 
now Drumcullen, barony of English, King's 
County. More noticeable is its occurrence as a 
personal name, Maco Cuilinn, bishop of Lusk. 1 
The effigy of the Holly- boy in the Kentish Shrove- 
tide revels may be regarded as a substitute for the 
oak with its ancient religious association. At the 
close of tho revels it was burned. 4 The Christmas 
burning of the Yule-log is another link in the 
same chain, as the burning of the mistletoe-bough 
is the evidence of the continuity of the sacred fire. 

The Christmas blossoming of the Glastonbury 
thorn and the Christmas-tree (of late introduction 
in England), with itB lights and flowers and fruils, 
have been associated with the ' strange blossoming 
power of nature connected with St. Andrew's Day 
(30th Nov. ). These were transferred in the Middle 
Ages to the Christmas festival.® 

• Ohrlslmaa-Eve was given to the memory of Adam and Eve, 
and this led to the Paradise-plays which formed a prelude to 
the Nativity-plays. The Cross of Christ was held In ancient 
legend to have been mode of •• a tree which had sprung from a 
slip of the Treo of Knowledge.” In the Paradise-play this tree 
was brought in laden with apples and decked with ribbons.’® 
Tho lights form an integral part of the earlier 
ideas of this tree-ritual. 

In old Icelandic legend there Is the story of a mountain-ash 
at Modhrufell which on Christmas Eve was covered with light# 
that the strongest gale oould not extinguish. These lights 
were its blossoms. In French legend, Perceval comes across 
a tree illuminated with a thousand candles; and in another 
story Durmals le Galois twice saw a maguiQoent tree covered 
with lights from top to bottom.7 

In Icelandic folk-lore lights are seen in the rowan- 
tree, and in Celtic folk-lore the scarlet berries of 
the rowan-tree are the source of wisdom. Is there 
not here a link l>etweon the light of wisdom and 
the bright fruit belonging to the tree of know- 
ledge ? The flamens wore the scarlet tuft in their 
cups. 8 

1 Simonides tells us that it was not a white sail which ASgous 
gave, but a scarlet one, dyed with the juice of the flower of a 
very flourishing holm-oak, and that this was to be the Blgnal 
that all was woTl .* 8 

The story of ASgous and Theseus has its parallel 
in the sign of the * scarlet thread' at Jericho 
(Jos 2 18 ). 

The rod of Aaron was the rod of the priesthood, 
and the priest’s lips were to keep knowledge 
(Mai 2 7 ). 

At the return from Captivity *the Tirshatha said unto them, 
that they should not eat of the most holy things, till there 
stood up a priest with Urim and with Thuwmlin* (Ezr 2*^). 
The breastplate of Judgment contained these sacred lots 
(Ex 28®°). The saored oracles are in the charge of the priest : 
• for he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts ’ (Mai 27). 


that it was found in every churchyard. It is still 
found in old burial-grounds in Yorkshire. In 
Derbyshire a little cross made of the witch-wiggin 
is held as a protection against witchcraft. The 
rites observed in cutting it belong to the earliest 
ages of tree-worship. It was to be out on St. 
Helen's Day. It must be cut stealthily from a 
tree never seen before, and carried home by any 
way save that by whioh the wood-cutter had gone 

1 Verg. Georg. U. 290-292. 9 Phllpot, p. 98. 

8 Ovid, Met. vift. *28-680. 4 Phllpot, p. 181. 
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The rod was the token of this authority ; and tho 
rod of Aaron was a rod of almond. The Hebrew 
word for ’almond’ is thakedh , connected with the 
root ‘to watch.’ It is the tree of watchfulness, 
the tree of light. Jeremiah of the priests of 
Anathoth, in the opening of his prophecies, sees 
the vision of an almond-rod. It is the token of 
the watchfulness of God : 

1 Macmlohael, Antiquary, xllf. 422. 
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‘Then said the Lord unto me, Thou hast well seen: for 1 
will hasten my word to perform it* (Jor 1 J8 ). 

And in the open vision of death it would seem 
that the blossoming of the almond-tree symbolizes 
the light of the presence of God (Ec 12 s ), the 
light of wisdom and knowledge: ‘ Because the 
preacher was wise, he still taught the people 
knowledge ’ (12?). 

The early cult of the sacred tree among the 
Jews left its mark in the Temple of Jerusalem. 
Robertson Smith notes that, as the two pillars 
Jachiu and Boaz, so also the golden candlestick 
had associations with this ancient cult. 1 The 
pillars were wreathed with pomegranates; the 
candlestick was a budding and blossoming almond. 
If the former witness to the tree of life, the latter 
witnesses to the tree of knowledge. 

Light was the first of the guts of life ; and it 
is in the light alone that religion can fulfil the 
duties of life. A Babylonian seal figured by Mrs. 
Fhilpot shows the sacred tree with seven branches, 
three on the right and four on the left, with a 
fruiting branch drooping on either side. On the 
right is a figure sitting with outstretched hand, 
the head crowned with the horns of a bull ; on 
the left is another figure sitting, without the bull- 
mask, but with a snake behind it. 9 It recalls in 
some points the story of Eden ; but it is also a 
link in the development of the seven- branched 
candlestick of the Temple. 

The sacred twig, the sacred fire, the priest-king 
who is guardian and champion of both, and who 
is also the representative of the majesty of the 
sun, each and all witness * at Bundry times and 
in divers manners 1 to the religious fellowship and 
communion which man enioys with the divine 
spirit. Silent adoration is called for in the presence 
of the tree of life. The tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil is vocal in the light of divine 
wisdom : 

* And 1 turned to see the voloe that spake with me. And 
being turned, I saw seven golden candlesticks ; And in the 
midst of the seven candlesticks one like unto the Son of man 
. . . and his voice as the sound of many waters * (Rev l**-* 5 ). 
This voice is the voice of divine wisdom, vocal 
at Dodona and Cnossus and Delphi, vocal in the 
burning bush, and vocal to-day in ‘the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and ghostly strength, the spirit of knowledge and 
true godliness . . . and the spirit of God’s holy 
fear.’* And this fruit of the Holy Spirit is the 
fruit of the sacred tree : 

* And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 
and a Branch shall if row out of his roots : And the spirit of the 
Lord shAll rest upon him ’ (Is ll lft ). 

It is true to-day, as in the earliest ages of 
animistic religion, that ‘ the foar of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom’ (Ps 111 10 ). 

Lithe atou. —The authorities are quoted in the footnotes. 

Thomas Barns. 

TREE OF KNOWLEDGE, TREE OF 
LIFE.— See Trees and Plants. 

TRIADS.— See TrimDrti, Trinity. 

TRIMORTI. — Though the Bigveda does not 
contain the conception of a supreme spirit mani- 
fested in three forms ( trimUrti ), whioh is the Hindu 
doctrine of the Trinity, it contains elements which 
have contributed to form that belief. In the first 
place, Agm as the god of fire has three forms : he 
is the sun in the sky, lightning in the aerial waters, 
and fire on earth. On this idea is based much of the 
mysticism of the Vedio period, and it is reflected 
in the ritual by the threefold character of the 
saorifieial fire. Secondly, in prayers snch as * May 
Sfirya protect us from the sky, Vflta from the air, 

1 P. 467 f . * P. 180. 

*Book of Common Prayer, Order of Confirmation ; of. 
to liar- L XX. 


Agni from the earthly regions,’ 1 appears a tendency 
to reduce ail the goaB to manifestations of throe 
chief deities, each representative of oue of the 
three divisions, sky, air, and earth. Y&ska* tells 
us that his predecessors in Vodie interpretation 
held that all the gods could be reduced to three, 
Agni, Vayu or Inara, and SQrya, though he him- 
self does not adopt this view. A further step 
towards the amalgamation of the gods is soon in 
the Maitrdya \ it Saiphitd* whioh holds that Agni, 
V&yu, and Sfirya are all sons of Praj&pati, the 
creator god. 

The further development of the doctrine ooours 
only in the later Upanigads as the outoome of the 
adoption of the principle of the absolute (brahman 
or dtman). In the Taittiriya A r any aka* or 
Mahdndrdyana Upaniqad the highest self (param- 
CUman ) is identified with Brahman (by which 
Brahma is probably meant), Siva, Hari, and Indra ; 
the identification with llari is probably a later 
interpolation, as it spoils the metre, but it is 
doubtless an old change in the text. In the 
MaUrdyani Upaniqad 8 Brahma, Itudra, and 
Vignu appear as forms ( tanavah ) of the absolute, 
which itself is incorporeal, and again* are declared 
to correspond respectively with the rajas, tamos , 
and sattva aspects of the absolute. The same 
triad is found in other texts such as the Prdndg- 
nihotra , Brahma , Nfsimhottaratapaniya and 
Rdmottaratdpaniya Upanigads. 

The comparative lateness and esoteric character 
of the doctrine ore shown by the almost total 
absence of the conception from the epics, where 
it appears definitely only in the statement of the 
Mah&bkdrata : 7 


In the form of Brahm& he creates ; hie human form [».«. 
Vipgu] preserves ; in hie form as Uudra will he destroy ; these 
are the three states of Trajiipati.' 

This is the classical form of the doctrine which 
is repeated in the Harivajp&a, in Kalidasa’s 
Kumdrasambhava, and not rarely in the later 
literature. The personality of the trinity is varied 
slightly according to sectarian preferences : thus 
in the Saiva view 8 the absolute, which is Siva, is 
manifested os Brahma, Yi^rm, and Bhava, the lost 
a personal form of Siva ; the Nimbttrkas and other 
sects 8 identify Kr^na with the absolute, distinguish- 
ing him from Vi#iiu as one of the trinity. There 
is some uncertainty whether the formation of the 
definite idea of a trinity was preceded by the con- 
ception of Vi$nu and Siva as merged in a unity, 
attested by the term Harihara, which appears 
first in the Harivamia ; this view, however, is 
rendered probable by the fact that the epic appears 
to have identified Vi$nu and Siva as equals before 
it combined Brahma with them as their peer. A 
characteristically late idea recognizes a trinity of 
the Saktis, or personifications or the power of the 
three gods : VOch or Saras vati as that of Brahma ; 
Sri, Lak$ml, or Radh&as that of Vi#nu ; and Umfl, 
Durga. or Kali as that of Siva. For this there is 
no Yeaio parallel, though in the dnri hymns of the 
Bigveda a triad of sacrificial goddesses is found in 
Sarosvatl, Ida, and Bharatl. 

Serving as it does to reconcile rival monotheisms 
with one another and with the philosophic doctrine 
of the absolute, the theory of the Trimflrti presents 
no such olose similarity to the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity as to render derivation from Christ- 
ian influences either necessary or probable, though 
chronologically the existence of such influence is 

l X. olvili. L * Nirukta, vii. 6. • iv. xil. 2. 

• x. xili, 12 ; of. P. Deusoon, Sechzig Upaniahad's dss Vida, 
Leipzig, 1005, p. 262, n. 2. 

• iv. 6, 6. • v. 2. 

7 in. oolxxlL 46— an interpolation, according to B. W. 
Hopkins, Great Epie of India, New York, 1902, p. 184. 

• Litiga Pur&Qa, i. xviii. 12. 

SR. Q. Bhaudarkar, Katfpaeton, Saivisrn, and Minor 
Religious Systems (mQIAP liL 6), Straesburg, 1918, p. 79. 
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nuite possible. It fa, however, oonceivable that 
the idea developed under the influence of M&li&vOna 
Buddhism, which possesses the notable triads of 
Buddha, Uhy&ni-buddha, and Dhyftni-bodhisattva 
on the one hand, and of the Dharma-, Nirm&pa-, 
and Sambhoga-k&y&H of a Buddha on the other. 
'Hie Buddhist art of Gandh&ra, followed by that 
of Tibet, China, and Japan, is prone to depict 
groups of threo doities, Buddhas, or bodhisattvas , 
and it is to this influence that we may assign the 
existence of such sculptures as that from the oave 
of Elephanta, Bombay, which presonts the three 
godson one statue, and affords the inspiration for 

a passage often wrongly interpreted to*meon 1 One 
God and three persons. 


LiTMRATtrua— J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Teat*, Iv.», London, 
1873; A. A. M&cdoneU, Vedio Mythology (mQlAP Ui. 1), 
Straxaburg, 1807 ; A. Barth, The Religion* <f India , Hug. tr., 
I/ondon, 1882 ; B. W. Hopkins, Religion* of India, do. 1800; 
A. B. Keith, Indian Mythology (-Mythology of AU Race*, vl.), 
Boston, 1017 ; A. Grtinwedel, Buddhitt Art in India, Eng. tr., 
London, 1001 ; L. do la Vallte Poussin, JR AS. 1006, pp. 
048-977 ; N. SSderblom, in Transaction* of the Third Internal. 
Cong, for the Hittory of Religion*, il. [Oxford, 1008] 801-410. 

A. Bkrriedale Keith. 
TRINITARIANISM. — See Trinity, Re- 
ligious Orders (Christian). 


TRINITY.— i. The term and concept — (a) 
The term ‘Trinity* (from Lat. trinita*) appears to 
have been iirst used by Tertullian, 1 while the 
corresponding Greek term ‘Triad* (rpt&s) appears 
to have been iirst used by Thoophilus the Christian 
apologist, 1 an older contemporary of Tertullian. 
In Tertullian, as in the subsequent usage, the 
term designates the Christian doctrine of God as 
Father. Son, and Spirit. 

(6) Although the notion of a divine Triad or 
Trinity is characteristic of the Christian religion, 
it is by no means peculiar to it. In Indian religion, 
tf.p., we meet with the trinitarian group of Brahma, 
Siva, and Vignu ; and in Egyptian religion with 
the trinitarian group of Oairis, Isis, and Horns, 
constituting a divine family, like the Father, 
Mother, and Son in medieval Christian pictures. 
Nor is it only in historical religions that we find 
God viewed as a Trinity. One recalls in particular 
the Neo-Platonic view of the Supreme or Ultimate 
Reality, which was suggested by Plato in the 
T imams ; e.g., in the philosophy of Plotinus the 
primary or original Realities [dpx foroardortu ) 4 
are triadically represented os the Good or (in 
numerical symbol) the One, the Intelligence or 
the One-Many, and the World-Soul or the One 
and Many. The religious Trinity associated, if 
somewhat loosely, with Comte’s philosophy might 
also be cited here : the cultus of humanity as the 
Great Being, of Bpace as the Great Medium, and 
of the earth as the Great Fetish. 

(c) What lends a special character to the Christ- 
ian doctrine of the Trinity is its close association 
with the distinctive Christian view of divine in- 
carnation. In other religions and religious philo- 
sophies we moet with the Idea of divine incarnation, 
but it may be claimed that nowhere is the union of 
God and man so concrete and definite, and so uni- 
versal in its import, as in the Christian religion. 
As Augustine sold, 1 if in the books of the Platon- 
ists it waB to be found that ‘in the beginning was 



the Word,* 1 it was not found there that 'the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us.** It is 
the very central truth of Christianity that God 
was historically manifest in ChriBt, ana that lie is 
still revealed in the world as the indwelling Spirit 
of the Church or community of Christ’s founding. 
This Christian faith in the incarnation of the 
divine Word (XAyos, sermo , ratio) in the man Christ 
Jesus, with whom the believer is united through 
the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, constitutes the 
distinctive basis of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

2. The development of the doctrine.— The limits 
of this article preclude any attempt to trace in 
detail the development of the Trinitarian idea 
from its beginnings in the Bible to its final formula- 
tion in the orthodox creeds. In various articles of 
this Encyclopaedia this ground is traversed, such 
as the comprehensive art. God; the artt. on 
particular developments of ancient Christian 
thought like the Alexandrian, Antiochene, and 
Cappadocian Theologies ; the artt. on individual 
Christian theologians like Athanasius ami Augus- 
tine ; the artt. on heretical phases of Christologioal 
and Trinitarian belief like Adopti&nism, Ariamsm, 
Monophysitism, Nestorianism. It will be con- 
venient, however, to take here a general con- 
spectus of the development in qnestion. 

{a) The Old Testament could hardly lie expected 
to furnish the doctrine of the Trinity, if belief in 
the Trinity is grounded (as stated above) upon 
belief in the incarnation of God in Christ and upon 
the experience of spiritual redemption and renewal 
through Christ. It is exegesis of a mischievous, if 

B sort that would discover the doctrine in the 
form, * Elohim,’ of the I)eity*s name, in the 
recorded appearance of three angels to Abraham, 
or even in the ter sanctus of the prophecies of 
Isaiah. It may be allowed, however, that the OT 
ideas of the Word of God and the Wisdom of God 
are adumbrations of the doctrine, as recognizing 
the truth of a various self-revealing activity in tho 
one God. 

(6) In the New Testament we do not find the 
doctrine of the Trinity in anything like its devel- 
oped form, not even in the Pauline and Johannine 
theology, althongh ample witness is borne to the 
religious experience from which the doctrine 
springs. None the less Christ is acknowledged os 
the eternal Son of God and the supreme revelation 
of the Father, and the quickening Spirit of life is 
acknowledged to be derived * from on high.’* Arid 
so, when the early Christians would describe their 
conception of God, all the three elements— God, 
Christ, and the Spirit— enter into the description, 
and the one God is found to be revealed in a three- 
fold way. This is seen in the baptismal formula, 4 
' In tho name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,’ which at least reflects the 
usage of the apostolic Church, and in which the 
members of the Trinity are already all three 
associated together. It is also to be seen in the 
familiar words of St. Paul, 0 ' The grace of tho 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost.’ This last has 
been called, and justly so, the great Trinitarian 
text of the NT, as being one of the few NT pass- 
ages, and the earliest of them, in which the three 
elements of the Trinity are set alongside of each 
other in a single sentence. If the passage contains 
no formulated expression of the Trinity, it is yet 
of great significance as showing that, less than 
thirty years after the death of Christ, His name 
and tne name of the Holy Spirit could be employed 
in conjunction with the name of God Himself. 
Truly, if the doctrine of the Trinity appeared 

1 Jo 11. s Jn 114. « Lk 244*. 
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somewhat late in theology, it mast have lived 
very early in devotion. 

(e) The story of the Trinity in ecelssiastieal 
history is the story of the transition from the 
Trinity of experience, in which God is self-revealed 
as the Father or Creator and Legislator, the Son 
or Redeemer, and the Spirit or Sanctifier, to the 
Trinity of dogma, in which the threefold self-dis- 
closure of God is but the reflexion, as it were, of 
a threefold distinction within the divine Nature 
itself. With the transition from the Trinity of 
experience to the Trinity of dogma the theological 
statement tends to lose touch with the gracious 
figure of the historical Christ. In the Nicmno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed, in whioh the Eastern 
development of the doctrine of the Trinity culmin- 
ated, the dogma still retains its connexion with 
its positive ground and basis in the incarnate life 
of Christ; but in the Athanasian Creed, which 
represents the form which the dogma finally 
assumed in the West, it appears to have lost the 
connexion altogether, and to move entirely in the 
transcendent realm. 

Five stages in the dogmatic development may 
be distinguished. 1 (1) The formal identification 
of the pre-existent Christ (of the Pauline and 
Johannine theology) with the Logos of Greek 
philosophy. In tlie NT the identification is in the 

ractical rather than speculative interest, but in 

ustin Martyr and the apologists it may be re- 
garded as the first step in the logical process 
whereby the historical figure of Jesus Christ was 
caught up into the purely speculative sphere. (2) 
The doctrine of the eternal generation of the 
Logos or Son (hitherto regarded primarily as the 
cosmological principle of revelation and not there- 
fore co-eternal witli God). This doctrine, due to 
Origen, which may be expressed in other words as 
the eternal Fatherhood of God, entered into the 
Athanasian theology. Formulated in the interests 
of the divinity of Christ, it conserved also— as 
against Sabelhan views— the distinction between 
the Father and the Son. On the other hand, the 
subordinationism it implied and acknowledged, 
while countering dyotheistio and tritheistic tend- 
encies, lent support to the Arian conception of the 
Son as a creature, especially after the Origenist 
theory of eternal creation (whioh enabled Origen 
himself to regard the Son as still primarily a cos- 
mological principle) had been abandoned. (3) The 
dootnne of the oonsubstAntiality of the Son with 
the Father. This was affirmed against Arianiem 
at Niciea, where the concept— if not as yet the 
actual term — homoousios (Agoo&rtot) as applied to 
the eternal Son was amply vindicated. As 
Athanasius taught, in jealous regard for the 
divineness of the Christian incarnation and re- 
demption, there was an absolute likeness between 
the Father and the Son, and also a co-inherence or 
mutual immanence (repixety^tf, circumincessio) of 
their Persons. 21 * (4) The doctrine of eternal distinc- 
tions within the divine Nature, according to the 
formula of 4 three Hypostases in one Ousia or 
Substance 1 (rpcit inroardaett, pUa otola). To the 
Cappadocian theologians (Basil, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa) we owe the final 
settlement, for which this formula stands, of the 
dogmatic terminology. In distinguishing between 
hypostasis and ousia, the former denoting a real 
principle of distinction within the divine Nature 
and the latter the divine Substance or Nature 
(ffott) itself,* they sought to lift the orthodox 
doctrine out of the Sabellian modnlism which 
recognized no distinction in reality between the 

1 Of. W. Adams Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, Kdln- 
buryh, l»07^g. 142. 

* Bee, further, art. Tbituiism, 3. 


Father and the Son, so impairing the significance 
| of the historical Christ, and at the same time to 
vindicate it against the opposite error of heathen 
polytheism (tritheism), of which it was so often 
accused. Moreover, the Cappadocians gave to the 
third member of the Trinity, the Holy Spirit, the 
definite place and character which He now pos- 
sesses in the Eastern orthodoxy, as being also a 
Hypostasis in the Godhead, oonsubstantial with 
the Father, and proceeding from the Father 
through the Son. (5) The dootrine of the double 
procession from the Father and the Son (the 
Jilioque clause, added to the Nicmno-Constantino- 
politan Creed on canonically indefensible grounds J ) 
—a doctrine which represents the difference 
between Western orthodoxy and Eastern (with its 
view of procession ns from the Father alone, the 
unitary source of deity 9 ) ; which was conceived, in 
the interests of the divine unity, os counteractive 
of the subordinationism contained in the Eastern 
formulas ; and which under Augustine's influence 
found its way into the Athanasian Creed. 
Curiously enough, the Athanasian Creed (so 
called) time differs theologically from the Nicrcno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed in its original Eastern 
form on a point on which Athanasius's own sym- 
pathies would have lain with the Eastern symbol. 
The Greek (Athanasian) theology found the divine 
unity in the Father, the one fountain-head of 
deity, so leaving room for the conception of the 
Son and the Spirit as subordinate to the Father. 
The Roman (Augustiniau) theology found the 
divine unity in the divine Nature or Substance, 
with the result that, os the distinctions between 
the three Hypostases or Persons became weakened 
under the doctrine of the co-inherence, so attrac- 
tive to the non-metaphysical Westerns,* there re- 
mained no proper foothold— so to speak— for the 
doctrine of subordination. 

3. The statement of the doctrine.— («) The 
ecclesiastical doctrine whose stages of development 
have been indicated may be briefly stated as 
follows, and the form of statement would ooni- 
mend itself as a whole alike to the Western or 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant Church. For, 
although the dootrine of the Trinity was the sub- 
ject of much discussion, dogmatic and speculative, 
in the Middle Ages and at the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, and has been sinoe, it has been formulated 
all along on the lines of the Nicmno-Constaiitino- 
politan and Athanasian Creeds. Both Roman 
Catholios and Protestants— generally speaking- 
yield formal adherence to these symbols, and the 
old orthodoxy remains still the new. 

(5) There are then (os the statement may run) 
three Persons (Hypostases) or real distinctions in 
the unity of the divine Nature or Substance, 
whioh is Love. The Persons are co-equal, inas- 
much as in each of them tlie divine Nature is one 
and undivided, and by each the collective divino 
attributes are Bhared. As a * person * in Trinitar- 
ian usage is more than a mere aspect of being, 
being a real ground of experience and fnnotion, 
each divine Person, while less than a separate 
individuality, possesses His own hypostatic char- 
acter or characteristic property (IBiArijt). The 
hypostatic characters of the Persons may be viewed 
from an internal and an external standpoint, *.e. 
with reference to the inner constitution of the 
Godhead or to the Godhead os related to the 
cosmos or world of manifestation. Viewed ah 
intra, the hypostatic character of the Father is 
ingeneration [Ayevrijala), of the Son filiation, of the 
Spirit procession ; wherefore, 1 the Father is of 
none, neither begotten nor proceeding ; the Son is 

1 Of. T. B. Strong, A Manual 0 / Thwtogy*, London, 1003, p. 
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eternally begotten of the Father ; the Holy Ghost 
eternally proceeding from the Father and the Son.’ 1 
Viewed ab extra (for Love functions externally as 
well as internally, is centrifugal as well as centri- 
petal *), the hypostatic character of the Father is 
made manifest in creation, whereby a world is 
provided for beings who should be capable of ex- 
periencing fellowship with the divine Love; the 
hypostatic character of the Son in redemption, 
whereby the alienating power of sin is overcome ; 
and the hypostatic character of the Spirit in 
sanctification, whereby human nature is quickened 
and renewed and shaped to the divine likeness. 
Yet, while this is said, as there is no separation in 
the unity of the Godhead, so the one God is mani- 
fested m the threefold work of creation, re- 
demption, and sanctification ; moreover, each of 
the Persons as sharing the divine attributes is 
active in the threefold work, if with varying stress 
of function. Verily the dootrine of tne Trinity 
exit in mysteriim. 

(c) It should, perhaps, be emphasized that the 
Trinitarian statement is never tritlieistic, in the 
sense of affirming three separate self-conscious and 
self-determining individualities in the Godhead. 
When it is affirmed that there are three Persons 
in one God, the word * person’ is used archaically, 
and not in the modern sense of a centre or core of 
personality. It was a word employed by Tertull- 
lan * as on the whole the best word by which to 
convey the idea of an inner principle of distinction 
or individuation (far6<rra<rir) ; and it was a good 
enough word when it boro a vaguer and more 
flexible meaning than it bears nowadays in West- 
ern Europe. To say that there are three separate 
personalities in the Godhead would be polytneism. 
To Bay that there are three eternal principles of 
distinction or modes of subsistence in the Godhead 
is not polytheism— -although in the speculative 
construction of the Trinity it might lead, and has 
sometimes led, to a theoretical pluralism or poly- 
theism. 

4. The speculative construction of the doctrine. 
— (a) Although the Christian Church soon came to 
look upon the Trinity as an incomprehensible 
mystery of revelation, which reason might not 
probe, ner theologians have not refrained whether 
m ancient or in modern times from speculation 
upon the doctrine. In mediaeval times, indeed, the 
doctrine of the Trinity was ‘the high school of 
logic and dialectic.’ 4 Then, as before and since, 
recourse was often made to the principle of analogy, 
in order to throw light upon the mysterious notion 
of tri-personality in the Godhead. It is a principle 
that has received classical treatment at tne hands 
of Augustine, who employed in particular the 
analogies of the human self-consciousness and the 
relationship of love. It is not pretended, however, 
that by such analogies the doctrine of the Trinity 
may be rationalized. And, dearly, snob analogies 
fail on one Bide or the other to satisfy the con- 
ception of ' three Persons in one Nature.’ On the 
one hand, the psychological analogy of the self- 
consciousness does justice to the unity of the 
Nature, but not to the distinction, of the Persons. 
This is as true, it has been remarked, 8 of Dorner’s 
construction founding upon Hegel’s ‘being in 
itself, being for itself, being in and for itself,’ as 
of Angustine’s ‘ memory, understanding, and will ’ 8 
(in each of which he found the whole rational 
nature expressed), or, as we might add, of his 

1 WeatmineUr Ctmfetaion. 11. 8. 

•Of. S. A. MeDowall, Evolution and the Dootrine qf the 
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‘mind, Belf-knowledge, and self-love.' 1 On the 
other hand, the social analogy of love docs justice, 
more or less, to the distinction of the Persons, but 
not to the unity of the Nature. In this cose the 
three elements of the analogy are the loving 
subject, the loved object, and the mutual love 
which unites them. The subject and the object 
possess, to be sure, more than sufficient independ- 
ence for the purpose in view, but it is difficult to 
see how the love which unites may be accepted as 
a distinct person, even in the vaguest sense of that 
term. The application of the psychological analogy 
may be regarded as an attempt to satisfy tne 
theoretical interest attaching to the traditional 
dogma for which the Logos-oonception stands, 
namely, the explanation of the relations between 
God and the world. On the assumption that the 
human individual is a microcosm, bearing traces 
of the divine Personality upon him, it would seek 
to make more intelligible the unity in diversity, 
or more precisely the unity in triplicity, affirmed 
in the orthodox view of the Godhead. Again, the 
construction of the Trinity which is founded upon 
the social analogy may be regarded as an attempt 
to satisfy the practical interest attaching to tne 
traditional dogma, namely, the vindication of the 
truly divine character of the Person and Work of 
Jesus Christ. On the assnmption that the love- 
created social unit is the real microcosm, it would 
make more intelligible the triplicity in unity which 
is also affirmed in the orthodox view of the God- 
head. Perhaps the social analogy has been the 
more influential of the two. It certainly offers a 
picture of the inner constitution of the Godhead 
that corresponds to the Christian Gospel: ‘The 
love of the Eternal Father is for ever satisfied in 
the Eternal Son ; the Father and the Son are for 
ever bound together in the Holy Spirit, who is the 
bond of the Divine Love.* 8 

(6) In modern constructions of the doctrine of 
the Trinity there is a tendency to make much of 
the microcosm of human personality as carrying 
traces of macrocosmic Reality. God is to bo in- 
terpreted, it is said, according to the teleological 
principle of the highest, and human personality is 
the highest thing we know. The result iB that, 
as C. C. J. Webb* has indicated, we hear a good 
deal nowadays, even in non-Unitarian Christianity, 
of ‘ the Personality of God,' whereas the historical 
doctrine is that of ‘Personality in God.’ This 
raises the question whether the future of Christi- 
anity lies in its associating itself with the modern 
philosophical movement of personalism or in the 
renewal of its old alliance with Platonism. Into 
such a question we may not enter, but we would 
cite a recent instance of a discussion of the Trinity 
in which human personality figures as the key 
to the mystery of the Godhead. It is S. A. 
McDowalfs 4 contention that there is more than 
analogy between human and divine personality, 
there is also identity in their nature. The Trinity 
within us is more than suggestive of the truth that 
in God personality is also triune. If we might 
borrow tne language of Julian of Norwich, 8 the 
‘made Trinity’ actually points to ‘tho unmade 
blessed Trinity. ’ If the Godhead be a Personality, 
it must indeed be a unity, but the unity-— like tne 
unity of human personality— is composed of three 
persons, which, although not self -existent but com- 
pletely interpenetrating, are differentiated from 
each other by the stress of their individual func- 
tioning. 8 Personality, whether in God or in 

1 Ment, notitia , amor ; of. de die, Dei, xl 28. 
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man, could not really exist if it did not thus 
involve an internal manifold. 1 For the elaboration 
of these positions reference must be made to the 
book itself. The discussion is cited here only as 
illustrating a recent tendency in the application, in 
Trinitarian speculations, of the principle of analogy. 

5. Economic and essential trifiity.— (a) The 
transition from the Trinity of experience to the 
Trinity of dogma is descrioable in other terms as 
the transition from the economic or dispensational 
Trinity {rpbrot draicdkfyeut) to the essential, imma- 
nent, or ontological Trinity (rpbxos hrdptev «). At 
first the Christian faith was not Trinitarian in the 
strictly ontological reference. It was not so in the 
apostolic and sub-apostolic ages, as reflected in 
the NT and other early Christian writings. Nor 
was it so even in the age of the Christian apologists. 
And even Tertullian, who founded the nomen- 
clature of the orthodox doctrine, knew as little of 
an ontological Trinity as did the apologists ; his is 
still the economic or relative conception of the 
.Johannine and Pauline theology, so Hamack 
holds, 3 and he says further 1 that the whole history 
of Christological and Trinitarian dogma from 
Athanasius to Augustino is the history of the 
displacement of the Logos-conception by that of 
the Son, of the substitution of the immanent and 
absolute Trinity for the economic and relative. In 
any case the orthodox doctrine in its developed 
form is a Trinity of essence rather than of mani- 
festation, as having to do in the first instance with 
the subjective rather than the objective Being of 
God. And, just because these two meanings of the 
Trinity— the theoretical and the practical, as! they 
might also be described— are being sharply dis- 
tinguished in modern Christian thought, it might 
be well if the term ‘Trinity* were employed to 
designate the Trinity of revelation (or tho doctrine 
of the threefold self-manifestation of God), and the 
term 1 Triunity * (cf. Germ. Dreieiniolceit ) adopted 
as the designation of tho essential Trinity (or the 
doctrine of the tri-personal nature of God). 4 

(6) It should be observed that there is no real 
cleavage or antithesis between the doctrines of the 
economic and the essential Trinity, and naturally 
so. The Triunity represents the effort to think out 
the Trinity, and so to atford it a reasonable basis. 
The first Christians had with St. Paul a saving 
experience of the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and of the love of God, and of the communion of 
the Holy Ghost; 8 and the theologians of the 
ancient Church sought to set forth the Christian 
experience in logical terms of reason. In the 
effort they were led, inevitably, to effect an alliance 
between the gospel of their salvation and the 
speculative philosophy, and more especially the 
Platonism, in which they had been trained, while, 
in making room for the Christian gospel within 
the world— not altogether hospitable— of the Greek 
philosophy, they found themselves translating their 
empirical knowledge of God— the God and Father 
of the Lord Jeans Christ— into a doctrine of 
diversity or multiplicity, as distinguished from 
merely abstract unity, within the divine Nature 
itself. In other words, in thinking out the Trinity 
they arrived at the Triunity. None the less the 
greatest and most influential of the Christian 
Fathers, Origen, Athanasius, Basil and the Greg- 
orys, Augustine, all acknowledged that, for all the 
light thrown upon it in the Biblical revelation, the 
divine Nature remained for them a mystery tran- 
scending reason. 6 

1 McDowall, p. 218. 
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(c) It is claimed, however, especially by Catholio 
thinkers, that, logical mystery as the Trinity un- 
doubtedly is, it not only conserves the spiritual 
values of the Gospel, but may be Baid to enshrine 
or encasket them. The Athanasian Creed, e.y., is 
declared to be in effect a sublime and magnificent 
hymn of the Christian faith, having a power all its 
own to stir and uplift the souls of believers with 
the greatness and mystery of the divine redemp- 
tion in Jesus Christ. That being so, it may be 
allowed that there is justice in the contention that 
acceptance of the Triunity does not commit one to 
the adoption of obsolete modes of thought, but 
only to acceptance of the authoritative Christian 
tradition which the terms of the Greek philosophy 
served to symbolize, and with whose continued 
vitality they have become invested. 1 

(d) But in consequence of a wide-spread failure, 
especially within tne Protestant Church, to appre- 
ciate the symbolism in which the traditional Christ- 
ian oonvictions are embodied, and to recognize in 
the doctrine of the Three in One any more than a 
sacred mysterious formula, modern Christian theo- 
logy is thrown back more and more upon the 
historical revelation in Jesus Christ and the in- 
ward experience of Christian believers as the 
practical ground and basis of Trinitarian doctrine, 
being less concerned with what God is in Himself 
than with what He haB shown Himself to be— less 
concernod with the Trinity of essence than with 
the Trinity of manifestation. It is part of the 
modern empirical movement in theology, chiefly 
associated with tho names of Schleiermacher and 
Hitachi. When thus employed practically, os 
interpretative of Christian experience, rather than 
theoretically, os a doctrine of reality beyond and 
even apart from experience, the Trinity may he 
regarded as summarizing the different ways in 
which the knowledge of God may be held. (1) 
He may be thought of as the self-disclosed God 
and, as such, known to men as the ultimate and 
absolute Being, whose ways are past finding out. 
(2) lie may be thought of as tne Helf-disclosing 
God and, as such, known to men in naturo and 
history and, above all, in the character and pur- 
poses of Jesus Christ. (3) He may be thought of 
as the self-imparting or self-communicating God 
and, as such, known to men as indwelling power. 
God revealed, God revealing, God abiding— in these 
three ways God makes Himself known, and they 
correspond to the elements of the Father, the Hon, 
and the Holy Spirit in the Trinitarian formula. 
If then, theoretically, the Trinity is 1 the affirma- 
tion of a full rich life in God as distinct from all 
abstract and barren conceptions of his Being,’ it 
is, practically, ‘ the affirmation that the true 
nature of God must be learned from his historic 
revelation in Christ, and from the experience which 
Christ creates.’ 1 

(8) Doubtless such a statement is liable to the 
charge of Sabelliamsm (modalistic Monarchianism), 
but it may readily be defended against such a 
charge. In Sabollianism the divine nature is an 
abstract undifferentiated unity known only in 
three successive modes or manifestations, none of 
which is complete or permanent; they are but 
names,* and may not De translated into funda- 
mental factors in the divine experience. Here the 
elements of the Trinity are acknowledged to be 
rooted eternally in unseen reality, so that. God is 
always the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, al- 
though known through the threefold self-manifesta- 
tion or not known at all. 

(/) In the system of Christian theology the 
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dootrine of the Trinity does not usually fit well 
into the general doctrine of God, and often bears 
the character of a doctrine apart. There is much 
to be said for Schleiermocher’s view— in his cane 
reflecting, it may be, a Sabelli&n attitude — that 
the Trinity falls to be discussed at the end of the 
dogmatio system. One could not properly speak, 
he urged, of the Father, the Son, ana the spirit 
until one had expounded the Christian faith regard- 
ing the Son ana the Spirit. None the less, it is 
quite possible vitally to relate the Trinity, con- 
ceived scripturally as a Trinity of manifestation, 
to the general Christian conception of God. 1 (1) 
There is no difficulty with the doctrine of the 
Father, who in the new formula as in the old is 
God in all His fullness of being and life ; from 
which fullness the Son and the Spirit subtract 
nothing. (2) The doctrine of the Son is not with- 
out difficulty in this connexion. The old formula 
rested on the assumption that the divinity of 
Christ (the Christian conviction of which wob the 
experiential ground of the doctrine of the Son) 
was to be discovered in the metaphysical constitu- 
tion of His person, and accordingly by the way of 
analysis, whereas the new formula founds upon 
the principle that the secrets of personality do not 
yield themselves to * searching’ but to observation, 
and that accordingly the divinity of Christ is to be 
traced and recognized, if anywhere, in the unfold- 
ings of His character and life. Moreover, the old 
formula also implied that there existed a funda- 
mental difference of nature between God and man, 
so that the incarnation of the divine Word was 
nothing if not a stupendous miracle. The new 
formula, under the ruling modem conception of 
divine immanence, would imply that the divine- 
human Christ inav be reached along the lines of 
God’s normal working in His world. God is to 
be conceived as always present and active in the 
world, manifesting Himself continuously iu nature 
and history, yet manifesting Himself supremely 
and fully only in the Person and Work of Jesus 
Christ. In Jesus Christ we have at once true man 
arising out of humanity and true God coining forth 
from the Godhead. In other words, Jesus Christ 
is the perfect expression of the divine Nature in 
terms of human character and life. With such a 
new criterion of divinity, and such a new concep- 
tion of the relationship between the divine and the 
human, an assnred place may be found — it is 
claimed — for the doctrine of the Son in the modem 
doctrine of God. (3) The doctrine of the Spirit 
may also be seen to be fulfilled in the new dootrine 
of God towards which modem Christian thought 
appears to be advancing. For the Spirit is but 
the immanent God Himself, working more freely 
in the souls of men as righteousness and power 
because of the new channels of influence He has 
opened up for Himself through Jesus Christ. In 
short. God Himself (0\os debs) is the Father 
revealed; God Himself is in Christ revealing; 
God Himself is the Holy Spirit abiding. The form 
of the ancient dogmatic conception may be changed, 
but the substance of it remains. Still as of old we 
know God in His threefold relationship to men, 
and in each relationship we have very God Him- 
self. Wherefore we may still unite m ascribing 
glory to the Father, ana to the Son, and to the 
Holy Spirit, as it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall bo, world without end. 

Litorattri.— See the histories of Christian doctrine by A. 
Harnock. P. Loofs, R. Seeberf, J. Tlxeront, G. P. Fisher, 
J. P. Bethune-Baker ; also works on dogmatic thoolojrr, such 
as the classical expositions of John of Damascus, Thomas 
Aquinas, and John Calvin ; and, among modern expositions, 
those of P. Schleierm&cher, A. B. Biedermann, M. K abler, j 
P. H. R. Prank, H. Martenseu, I. A. Dorner, R. Rothe, j 


P. A. B. Nitxsch, J. Kaftan, T HJLring, T. B. Strong, C 
Hodge. W. Adams Brown. W. N. Clarke. Among special 
dlsoussioDi see Augustine, De Trinitate ; D. Watorland, The 
Importance of theDoetrine of the Holy Trinity ( Workt , Oxford, 
I860, vol. Hi.) ; P. C. Banr, Die ahrieUiohe Mire von der 
Dreieinigkeit and Mensohuiung Qottes in ihrer gesohiehtl. 
Sntw., 8 vols.. Tubingen, 1841-43 ; G. Krttger. Dae Dogma 
von der DreUiniakett und Gottmenschheit, do. 1006: P. 
Schleiermacher, Uber den Qcgen* ots cwischen der tabetiian - 
isehen und der a thanasianischen Vorttellung von der Trinitdt 
(Werke, Berlin, 1836-04, i. 2); J. R. Illingworth, TheDoetrine 
of the Trinity t London, 1007 ; w. Adams Brown, The Trinity 
and Modem Thought , New York, 1907. See also relevant 
matter in recent works like H. M. Gwatkin, Studies of 
Arianism , Cambridge, 1882 : R. C. Moberly, Atonement ami 
Personality, London, 1901 ; R. L. Ottley, The Doctrine of the 
Incarnation , 2 vols., London, 1896; H. R. Mackintosh, The 
Person of Jeeus Christ, Edinburgh, 1912. In HDB, DCG, and 
DAC there are elaborate articles, with bibliographical notes, 
on the Sculptural and early Ohurch doctrine of the Trinity. 
See also the literature under art. God. W, FULTON. 


TRITHEISM.— x. Definition.— Tritheism (Gr. 
rpeis, ‘ three,* and debt, ‘ God’) is the belief in three 
Gods. As such, it is a form of polytheism, de- 
fined as the belief in many Gods or in more Gods 
than one. 

a. Christianity and tritheism.— So far as the 
present writer is aware, no historical religion may 
properly be called tritheistic. Where divine triads 
or trinities are found, they are not distinguished 
from other divinities as true or real gods from 
idols. (1) On the other hand, the charge of being 
tritheistic has often been preferred against the 
Christian religion, as presented in the doctrine of 
the Trinity. (2) The Christian Church has, how- 
ever, expressly dissociated itself from Trinitarian 
views tending to tritheism. (3) Moreover, liability 
to the oharge of tritheism is regarded as sufficiently 
damaging also to speculative constructions of tlie 
Trinity. In what follows the writer would ex- 
pound these three statements one by one. 

3. The charge of tritheism.— (a) The accusation 
of being tritheistic, which has often been made 
against Christianity, is in a sense justified. For 
undoubtedly the doctrine of the Trinity has been, 
and is still, conceived among simple uneducated 
Christians in a naively tritheistic way. Some- 
times aUo a naive tritheism is found, even in 
theological statement, as when in so-called trans- 
actional theories the Atonement is represented as 
the result of a bargain between the first and 
second Persons of the Trinity. 

(6) But the Christian religion, like other 
historical religions, must be judged by the affirma- 
tions of its best and most representative minds, 
and not by the crudities of the uninstructed or the 
aridities of theological pedantry. It is affirmed by 
the representative minds of Christianity that the 
accusation of tritheism is unjustified, being largely 
founded upon misunderstanding of the theological 
terms in which the Trinity is formulated. They 
would insist that there is a world of difference 
between the formula, * There are three Gods,’ or 
even the formula, ’There are three distinct or 
separate individuals in the class known as God,’ 
and the formula in which the orthodox doctrine 
may be summarized, 1 There are three Persons in 
one God.’ In fact the Trinity is declared to be at 
bottom an assertion of the divine unity. If in the 
light of the Christian revelation we are led to 
affirm three eternal distinctions in the Godhead, 
we must still hold fast to the old faith of Israel’s 

a bets and say, ’These three are one.’ Admit- 
j t however, there are ambiguities and associa- 
tions to mislead in the Trinitarian terminology. 
In particular, the ambiguity of the word ’ person ’ 
is allowed to be a source of much misunderstand- 
ing. To set forth the true theological meaning of 
this word Bhould be enough, it would be added, 
to vindicate the dootrine of the Trinity against a 
charge ho obnoxious as that of trithoiMm. We are 
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reminded in this connexion of how the early 
Christian thinkers abhorred the suggestion even 
that in affirming the Trinity they wore reinstating 
heathen polytheism. 

It should be remembered 1 that there wu no word ‘person ' 
in the vocabulary of the U reek-speaking theologians, who 
shapod the doctrine of the Trinity to the authoritative form it 
assumed in the Nicano-Oonstantinopolitan Greed. 1 Penon ’ 
(bat persona, 'an actor's mask’), as it appears in the A than- 
osion Greed, was intended to represent the Greek Mereots. 
Now ' hypostasis 1 (' sediment* or ‘dregs,’ lit 'standing undor 
or below’) was used about the beginning of the Christian era 
to signify a real concrete existence or actuality in oontra- 
distinction to a mere appearance having nothing solid or 
permanent underlying it, such as a comet in comparison with a 
rainbow. Through Origen'e influence it came to be employed 
in the theological terminology as the designation of a member 
of the Trinity, as in the Cappadocian formula, ' Three Hypo- 
Btases In one Naturo or Substance ' (4ifrtf, oiteU).* ' Hypostasis ' 
then stood for a real independence—* real principle of in- 
dividuation or distinction — within the Being of God, and oeaeed 
to be regarded, as in the Stoic use, as theologically equivalent 
to ovtria or jwnt. It may be that the term ' hypostasis ’ as 
applied to the members of the divine Trinity suggested an in- 
dependence or individuality of too oomplete a sort, as though 
the Father, Son, and Spirit were as separate in the olass God as 
Peter, James, and John in the class named man ; * but this 
suggestion was corrected, at least for speculative minds, by ths 
fjOgos-Ghrlstology deriving from St. John and St Paul, in 
which the idea of immanent distinctions in the unity of the 
Godhead received recognition. On the other hand, the trithe- 
istio suggestion was in a sense accentuated for the Latin- 
speaking theologians by the selection, due probably to Ter- 
tulllan,*of the word ' person '(as the translation of Motcutw. 
Though persona, as its original meaning might show, implied 
only a temporary and superficial kina of individuality (an 
Implication more definitely conveyed by wp6<rv*ov, lit. ' face,' 
bv which persona was often rendered in the later Greek 
thoology), it implied also the dignity and worth of a rational 
nature. A ' person 1 in the early centuries of the Latin Ohuroh 
was an Individual viewed in a legal ospeot (the word often 
meant a litigant or a party to a contract os well as a player) 
as the subject of rights and duties, if not as yet in the philo- 
sophical sense of a eeli-oonacioue and self-determining Ego— a 
sense whioh has attached Itself to the word in modern times. 
Yet even the anolent legal and relative associations of ' person' 
would impart ambiguity to Its theological use. especially in 
popular thought, and the ambiguity would tend to inorease in 
European usage as the word approximated more and more to 
the modern philosophical sense of personality. So it is not 
surprising that there has been a strong tendenoy to trithoiein 
In Western theology, especially among the people ; and that 
non-Ohrietian thinkers, notably Jewish ana Muhammadan, 
have so often viewed the doctrine of tri-personality in God as 
virtual or veiled tritheism. 


A. Tritheism as a heresy of dogma.-— (a) 
Although aberrations from the orthodox doctrine 
were in the East towards a modaliBtic Monareliian- 
isiti (Sabellianism) rather than tritheism. it was in 
the East— among the Greek-speaking theologians 
—that a form of tritheism actually arose to meet 
with the condemnation of orthodoxy. The move- 
ment in question illustrates the reaction of 
Christologic&l discussion and controversy upon the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Christology lay in the 
heart of the Trinitarian dogma, and the develop- 
ment of Christology naturally led to a revision of 
the dogmatic terms. 

(b) As a definite phase in the history of Christ- 
ian thought tritheism appeared c. A.D. 660 in 
Monophysite circles, being associated chiefly with 
the names of John Askusnages and John Philo poo. 
The latter, an Alexandrian philosopher and a 
distinguished Aristotelian, of whose work entitled 
Aiainyrty important fragments have been preserved 
in the writings of John of Damascus , 1 appears to 
have been the most influential of the school. Ah 
a Monophysite John Philopon was opposed to the 
Chalcetionian description of the Person of Christ 
os consisting of 'one person in two natures’ (fv 
rptxrwirov or pda vxSoraott tv 86o (pfoceiv), and con- 
tended that Christ’s was a single nature com- 
pounded of the divine and the human. That is 

1 See the recent diacuMrion of Trinitarian terminology In 
G. 0. J. Webb, Ood and Personality (Gifford Leotura), Loudon, 
1018, eep. loot. II. 

* Of. Greg. Nax. Or. xxxlx. 11 f. 

8 Greg. Nyn. ii. 188, and other writers quoted by R. Seeberg, 
Lehrbueh aer DogmengesehiahU , Erlangen and Leipzig, 180ft, 

« Ado. Praxean , 11 f. 8 De llmr. 88. 


to say, in Christology 0 &rt» or overt* and vvboraais 
were to he viewed as synonymous terms. 

(c) When this Christological position is applied 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, the question is at 
once raised as to whether the orthodox formula of 
three Hypostases in one Substance can be main- 
tained. If one o dola, is there not hut one 
inrdoTMts j if three inroordoeit, are there not three 
ofotai ? The affirmative to the first question loads 
to a form of Unitarianism, the affirmative to the 
second to a form of tritheiHm. 

(<f) John Philopon started from the consideration 
of the three bwoardooi t and readied, accordingly, a 
tritheistic conclusion as to the divine okrla or : 
faru rpeii ipfotu \4yeiv ijfidt irl rrjs dylas rpiddot. 1 
So he and his followers were named by their 
opponents ' tritheists ’ ( rpiBctrai ), although we are 
told 1 that they would not actually have confessed 
themselves as beliovors in three Gods. If theirs 
was a theoretical, it was not also a practical, tri- 
theism, like the Trinitarian notions of the trans- 
actional theorists mentioned above (which amply 
justified the protest of the earlier Unitarians). It 
appears, however, that John Philopon admitted 
tne notion of a common Nature (okrla koivIi), if 
holding it in what might have been named later 
a nominalist sense.; but Damian* (678-606), the 
Monophysite patriarch of Constantinople, held so 
pronouncedly realistic a view of the one Substance, 
at the same time apparently regarding the three 
Persons as true reals or separate individualities, 
that, like Peter the Lombard in a later day, he 
was accused of teaching a Quaternity rather than a 
Trinity, and his followers were labelled ' tetradites ’ 
(rerpaMrcu). The tritheists were definitely opposed 
in the name of the orthodox dogma by John of 
Damasoos, who in Booking to emphasize as against 
them the unity of the Godnead gave— as Augustine 
did— a modafistio flavour to his theological ex- 
position . 4 

5 . Tritheism as an error of speculation.— It has 
been remarked 1 that in the tritheistic movement 
(so called) and the counter-movements it evoked 
we may find the roots of the mediaeval controversy 
between nominalism and realism. The remark is 
illustrated by the case of Roscellin, the best- 
known representative of the older nominalism. 
According to Roscellin, universal were not reals, 
but merely subjective conceptions (flatus vocia ). 9 
And, if this principle holds of the Nature or Sub- 
stance of God, then the Persons of the Trinitarian 
formula must be regarded as distinct self-con- 
seriousnesses, and the unity of the Godhead as hut 
a nominal and generio unity. Thus on philo- 
sophical principles Roscellin reached a theoretical 
tritheism, which, however, at Anselm’s instance, 
was condemned at Soissons in I092. 7 And ovor 
and over again, from the beginnings of Christian 
theology down to the present, speculative con- 
structions of the doctrine of the Trinity have had 
to encounter— sometimes in the irony of things— 
the damning charge of being tritheistic. In the 
ancient Church, as Callistus accused Hippolytus 
of dyotheism, so Dionysius— maintaining the 
Roman tradition of nnspeculative adherence to the 


1 Leontius, do Sectis, actio v. c. 6. quoted by J. Tixoront, 
Hist, dss doamet dans VantiquitA ohrAienns , 8 vole., Parle, 
1908-12, Ui. 196; of. also Photiue, Biblioth. codd. 21, 24, 76; 
John of Ephesus, Hist. Keel. v. 1-12. 

9 Timothy, de Reeeptione Hcereticorum (PG lxxxvL 1, ool. 61). 

9 76. ool. 60. 

4 In de Fide orthodoxa. For Nummary diecueelong of Trl- 
thelern ae a heresy of dojpna reference may be made to theartt. 
' Johannes AskuBnagca, 1 'Johannes Phlloponns, In PRBA lx. 
and the art. ' Tritheistisoher Streit ’ in PRK* xx. 

8 A. Horoack, Hist, of Dogma , Eng. tr., 7 vole., London, 
1894-99, Iv. 126 n. „ M 

8 Of. Anselm, de Fid . fnn. 2 f., Ep. ii. 86, 41. 

7 Roscellin and the nominalist* were dubbed by Anselm 
dialeetioe hmretioi (de Fid. trin. 2) ; of. F. lioofa, Uitfaden turn 
Stadium dee Dognungeichichttf, lliillc, 1WM, 1 00, 4. 
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unity of the Godhead— preferred the accusation of 
tritheism against Origen’s teaching. 1 Yet Origen'B 
doctrine of the eternal generation of the Logos 
or Son entered into the orthodox formulas, and 
a follower of Origen, Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
mightily championed the unity of the Godhead 
against the polytheists (tritheists). 1 Again, in the 
mediaeval Church even Abelard was suspected of 
tritheism, and yet it was Abelard's aim and 
endeavour to mediate between the extremes of a 
tritheism like Roscellin’s and pure modaliam, and 
his sympathies lay with moaalism rather than 
tri theism. 1 Once again, if it is not invidious to 
select so modern an instance, W. Adams Brown 
comments as follows on W. N. Clarke's construc- 
tive presentation of the essential Trinity : 

'It Is hard to am how those "oontresof oonsolous life and 
activity ■ oan bo distinguished from separate personalities.’* 
And yet W. N. Clarke 0 so emphasizes the Trinity 
of manifestation, as distinguished from the Trinity 
of essence, as to be far away indeed from tritheism. 
It all illustrates the fact that, while the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as set forth in the Nicceno- Con- 
stantinipolitan and Athanasian Creeds, will have 
no traffic with tritheism, it is difficult in the 
theological exposition of the dogma to steer a safe 
course between tritheism and a Sabellian modaliam 
(in which the Father, Son, and Spirit are merely 
three modes or aspects of the one God)-— which 
serves to give point to Augustine’s famous remark 
that the alternative to the affirmation of tho three 
Persons is silence : * dictum est tres personae, non 
ut illud diceretur, sed ne taceretur.’ 0 

Literature — See art Trinity. W. FULTON. 

TRUST.— In the wide sense of confidence in a 
supernatural Power on which man feels himself 
dependent, trust enters as an element into practi- 
cally all religions from the lowest up to tho high- 
est. Savages rely on their fetish to bring them 
success in ithe chase, and other peoples on their 
national god to give them victory in war. But 
such trustt possesses no ethical quality and need 
not further detain us. Only when the superior 
and supernatural Power is conceived in more or 
less ethical fashion can a trust emerge that has 
ethical and religious value. Religious trust, in the 
only sense worth considering, is confidence in and 
reliance upon the eternal Power on which we hang, 
os one that is working towards a worthy end and 
guiding the course of events in wisdom and good- 
ness. It is the trust that comes to expression in 
Ps 3G 8ff - : 

'Thy lovingkindnesa, 0 Lord, 'is in the heavens ; thy faithful- 
ness reachetn unto the ekiee. Thy righteousness is like the 
mountains of God. . . . And the children of men take refuge 
under the ehadow of thy wings.’ 

Were the facts of life uniformly of a kind to render 
the moral purpose and control of God obvious and 
unmistakable, the exercise of trust would make no 
particular demand on our energies. Since, how- 
ever, they are far from being bo, the world not 
seldom seeming to ride roughshod over man and 
his values, trust always carries with it the idea of 
a triumph over difficulties. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews it is presented in the light of an act of 
heroism : ' He endured, as seeing Him who is in- 
visible’ (ll* 7 ). 

Trust of this kind is not of course to be looked 
for in the religion of primitive races or in religions 
that are merely national. Nor does it emerge 
with any distinctness in the pantheistic religions of 
India. The Indian conception of the world-order 
as governed by the principles of karma and taihe&ra 
1 Cf. Hornook, ill. 90, 08. */6.iiL 101 f. 

» lb. vi. 182. 

* Christian Theology in Outline , Edinburgh, 1007. p. 162. 

■ In his Outlim qfChrUtian Theology , Edinburgh, 1808, And 
more esj^xrfaUy in his Chriettan DootHne of God, do. 1000. 


(transmigration^ is not at bottom ethical, and the 
corresponding piety consists not in submission to 
that order as something good, but in the desire to 
escape from it, and in tne exercises through which 
the goal of absorption in Brahman is attained. 
Bhfigavatism, it is true, acknowledges a single 
God who is personal and gracious ; and in its con- 
ception of bhakti, or devotional faith, as the way 
of deliverance from the wheel of birth and rebirth, 
resignation appears, if not as a constituent, at 
least as a fruit. 1 But bhakti is far less ethical 


trust than a mystical * abiding’ in the Adorable,’ 
and the piety of Bhfigavatism as mirrored in the 
Bh&gavaa-Gita, intense though it is, is for the 
most part of the usual Indian type. 

In the religion of the Greek dramatists, of Plato, 
and of the later Stoics, trust holds an assured 
though not a prominent place. Sophocles ex- 
presses the conviction that, however things may 
seem to us in oar short-sightedness, if we could 
only see the purposes of the gods in their totality, 
we should know them to be good, and that 'noth- 
ing to which the gods lead man is base.' Of the 
just man Plato declares : 

* Even when ho Is in poverty or sickness, or any other seem- 
ing misfortune, all things will in the end work together for good 
to him in life and in (math : (or the gods havo a care tor any 
one whose desire is to become just and to be like God, as far as 
man oan attain the divine likeness, by the pursuit of virtue.' 9 
Even more striking are the words of Epictetus: 
1 Do with me what thou wilt : my will is thy will : 
I appeal not against thy judgments.' * In the 
Epxnomie, a dialogue wrongly ascribed to Plato, it 
iB said: 'Pray to the gods with trust.' 4 And of 
Socrates Xenophon says that he must have believed 
in the gods, since he trusted them : Turredw* 3i Ocois 
wwj owe rival 0eoOt ivdjufcv. 0 

But, though in the higher Greek religion trust 
had a firm basis provided for it and secured a 
certain amount of recognition, its full significance 
was far from being realized. Nowhere do we find 
it put forward as a central element in piety or a 
spring of strength and goodness. It was in the 
Hebrew prophets and their spiritual successors 
that it first really came into its own. Everywhere 
in the Bible we are met by utterances of fervent 
and steadfast trust in God. And its religious im- 
portance is clearly recognized. Isaiah sees in it 
the only Bource of safety : ‘ If ye will not trust, ye 
shall not be established ’ (7°). Jeremiah speaks to 
the same effect : ' Cursed is the man who trusts in 
man and makes flesh his arm, and whose heart 
turns aside from Jahweh. . . . Blessed is the man 
who trusts in Jahweh and whose confidence Jahweh 


is' (17 6 - 7 ). To trust in Jahweh and do good is 
presented in Ps 37 as the sum of religion. In the 
NT the idea of trust, deepened by a new feeling 
for God’B care for the individual, occupies a position 
of still greater prominence. Outside the Synoptic 
Gospels, however, it is to a large extent merged in 
the idea of faith (v.v.). It is faith in the sense of 
belief that is established as the condition of salva- 
tion. This change of emphasis— as we shall see, it 
amounts to nothing more— is intelligible when we 
remember that the gospel was preached as, in the 
first plaoe at least, a message to be received. 
None the less it oreated for the Church a serious 
problem and one that had to wait long for a 
satisfactory solution. The problem has to do with 
the mutual relations of faith and trust. By St. 
Paul, 6 and also in the Epistle to the Hebrews, faith 

I See art Bharti-MXr#a. 

9 Rep. x. 618 (far. B. Jowstt, Dialogue* of Plate*, Oxford, 
1892, Hi. 829). 

1 Quoted from A. Sobenkl, Epicteti Dieeertationee, Leipzig, 
LcmAon ^ by ^ R * Tk * Evolution qf Religion, 

* *MTrri*at vets 6ioU dm, quoted by W. H. P. Hatch, The 
i {Harvard Theological Studies , til.), 


Pauline Idea of Faith 

Oamoridge, Mass., 1917, p. 09. 
• Memorabilia, 1 . 1 . 6 . 


° E.g ., Bo 4. 
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is conceived in a way that makes the two practi- 
cally identical. Bnt what if its object is thought 
of as a doctrine which must first be assented to 
before trust can enter? In that case faith, while 
including trust, will contain in addition a purely 
intellectual element, either intellectual submission, 
if the doctrine is authoritatively given, or in- 
tellectual insight, if it is the product of a rational 
process. Adopting the first alternative, the older 
Protestant theologians in their analysis of faith 
established notitia and assent us as the necessary 

S reliminaries t ofiducia. The vice of this solution 
i that it destroys the independence of faith— in 
other words, of religion— by binding it to an act 
external to it and without moral quality. The 
faith described by Paul as trust in God is presented 
as at bottom subjection to the Church or the Bible 
as the guarantor of religious truth. And its in- 
dependence is equally subverted if, adopting the 
second alternative, we regard it as receiving its 
object from philosophical reflexion. The true 
solution of the problem lies in the recognition that 
in faith itself there is a cognitive element, and 
that its object is given not in the form of a doctrine, 
but in the form of an ideal value. Faco to face 
with the great values that are supremely embodied 
in the life and cross of Jesus and that are summed 
up in the conception of a kingdom of the good, we 
affirm them on the ground of their worth as the 
manifestation of the eternal Power that works at 
the heart of things, the etornal Reality on which 
the universe no less than our human life is founded. 
Faith is nothing else than just this feeling for the 
ideal and, above all, the moral values and this 
affirmation of their cosmic significance. So inter- 
preted, it is one and the same thing with trust in 
God, for what is trust in God but trust in the 
good as the central might on which we and tho 
whole universe hang? If there is a difForcnco, it 
is that in the idea of faith tho emphasis falls on 
tho cognitive aspect, and in the idea of trust on 
the volitional. 

Litkraturb.— See the works referred to in the footnotes and 
those given in art. Faith (Christian). W. AlORUAN. 

TRUSTS.— See Economics. 

TRUTH.— See Error and Truth. 

TSHI-SPEAKING TRIBES.— See Neoroks 
and W. Africa. 

TSIMSHIAN.— The Tsimshian belong to tho 
northern group of coast Indians, but differ markedly 
from the Haida and Tlingit [qq.v.) in language. 
Their social organization is also somewhat diver- 
gent, Bince instead of two phratries they have four 
—Eagle, Wolf, Kanhada, and Gyispawaduweda— 
each embracing many small local groups or clans. 
There are three chief Tsimshian divisions: the 
Tsimshian proper, living on the lower Skocna 
River and the ooast to the south, the Niska of 
Nass River, and the Kitksan of the upper Skoena. 
The last does not border on the coast and is inter- 
mediate between the coast tribes proper and the 
true interior tribes of Athapascan lineage. Most 
of the information that we possess regarding Tsim- 
shian religion is from the Niaka, but there seems 
to have been little difference between tlieir beliefs 
and those of the other divisions. 

z. Cosmological beliefs. — The earth was bolieved 
to be flat and circular. It was supported by a 
man named Amala ('smoke hole’), who lay on his 
back and held upon his chest a spoon made of tho 
horn of the mountain-goat. This was filled with 
grease, and in it stood a pole, on which the earth 
rested. When ho became tired, he lifted the pole, 
and the earth shook. The pole, with the earth on 
vol. xii.— 30 


it, was turning round in the bowl of the spoon, the 
grease in which served to make it revolve easily. 
Sun, moon, and stars belonged to the sky and did 
not turn with the earth. This reference to the 
turning of the earth seems to point to White influ- 
ence, but the association of grease with the being 
under the earth is paralleled by something related 
of the Haida Atlas, Sacred -one -standing -and- 
moving, and is probably genuinely aboriginal. 

a. Supernatural beings. — The supernatural 
beings, so far as we arc acquainted with them, 
were much tho Rame as those among the Haida 
(£.v.). They had a supreme heaven-god callod 
Lalia ('on the air'), a perfect counterpart of the 
Haida Power-of-the-shining-henvens. From tho 
information regarding him gathered by Boas, how- 
ever, it seems that he approached much nearer to 
tho monotheistic idea of a supreme being. 

1 Heaven in the groat deity who has a number o! mediators 
called Neqno'q. . . . Heaven rules the destinies of mankind ; 
Heaven taught man to distinguish between good and bad, and 

S ave the religious laws and institutions. Heaven is gratified 
y the mere existence of man. He is worshipped by offerings 
and prayer, the smoke rising from fires being especially agree- 
able to him. Murderers, adulterers, and those who behave 
foolishly, talking to no purpose, and making noise at night, are 
especially hateful to him. lie loves those who tako pity upon 
tho poor, who do not try to become rich by selling at high 
prices what others want, Ilis messengers, particularly sun and 
moon, must be treated with respect. Men mako themselves 
agreeable to the deity by cleanliness. Therefore, they must 
bathe and wash their whole bodies before praying. For the 
same reason they take a vomitive when they wish to please the 
deity well. They fast and abstain from touching their wives if 
they desire their prayers to be successful. They offer every- 
thing that is considered valuable— eagle-down, red paint, red 
cedar bark, good elk-skin lines, etc. The offering Is burnt.' 1 

Tho ethics of this, especially in the matter of 
acquiring wealth, seems so different from the 
aboriginal code found elsewhere that it is probable 
that the native informant’s statements wero tinged 
with missionary teaching, and that Heaven, or 
Laha, was olovated to a position above that which 
I10 occupied in earlier days. There can bo no 
doubt, however, as to the existence of a sky-god 
' first among equals.' 

Tho Tsimshian prayed loss often to their heaven- 
god than to the minor deitieH, or 'mediators,’ 
whom they generally asked for food and fair 
weather. Sometimes they prayed to the super- 
natural beings collectively. The most important 
'mediators’ are stated to have been the sun and 
moon, spirits appearing in the shape of lightning 
strokes, and animals. The Raven, also called 
Sk&msem, was believed in and had tho same 
functions and general character as among the 
Tlingit and Haida. They also believed in the sea 
grizzly bear, or HaguIAk, which may have been 
originally a Haida conception, since his home was 
called Helabaidek (' near the Haida country'). In 
his house he had four kettles called Lukewarm, 
Warm, Hot, and Boiling. The killer-whales seem 
to have been his servants, since they wore known 
aB ‘ Hagulftk’s men.’ There was also a one-legged 
man similar to the Master- hopper of the Haida . 11 

Besides praying to the deities, a person could 
force them to grant his desires by rigid fasting. 
He had to abstain from food and from seeing his 
wife for seven days, lying in bed motionless all 
that time. Then he might rise, wash himself, 
comb the right side of his head, and paint the right 
side of his face, after which ho inignt look at nis 
wife. A less rigid form of fasting ox tended over 
four days only. To make the ceremony very 
successful, the man’s wife must join him, but, if 
the wife should be untrue to her husband, the 
efFect of the fasting would be destroyed. What- 
ever twins wished was believed to be fulfilled, and 
they were appealed to especially to control the 

1 Bom, in Rep. of Brit. Association far Advancement of 
Science , 1880, p. 845 f. 

9 See art. IIaida, ft 19. 
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weather and bring eulachon and salmon. Numbers 
of tabus governed hunting and fishing, particularly 
the fishing of eulachon, which run into the Nass 
River in great numbers and are, or were, a principal 
source of wealth to the people. The first of these 
fish to be caught were roasted on a peculiarly- 
shaped frame made of elder-berry wood and with 
special ceremonies, the man who handled it pray- 
ing meanwhile for an abundance of fish. 

3 * The dead.— The principal world of the dead 
was reached by following a trail and crossing a 
river. According to one story, a man who fainted 
and passed to the spirit-world was saved by a per- 
forated stone bung round his neck as on amulet, 
which thwarted the endeavours of four shamans to 
remove his heart. Whether those who had died by 
violence or drowning went to regions distinct from 
the others is not recorded. At least at the mort- 
uary feasts food was put into the fire for the dead. 

4 . Shamanism.— Nothing is known of TsimshiAn 
shamans which would in any way distinguish them 
from those of the Tlingit and Haida, except that 
their bodies, like those of the common people, were 
cremated. 

5 . Witchcraft.— The wizard cast his spell by 
putting some article taken from the victim into a 
box containing portions of a human body. Strings 
were fastened inside this box, and, if the wizard 
wlBlied his victim to die slowly, he fastened the 
object some dist&noe above the body, but, if lie 
desired him to perish at once, he out the string, 
thereby precipitating the object upon the body. 
Afterwftrds he hod to go round the house in which 
the person whom he had killed by witchcraft was 
lying, and later he had to walk round his grave 
and rub himself, pretending to cry all the time. 
Unless he observed these rules, he would himself 

erish. If it was believed that a person had been 

illed by witoheraft, the Tsimshian would take 
out his heart and lay a red-hot stone against it, 
wishing at the same time that the wizard might 
die. If the heart burst, it was expected that their 
wish would bo fulfilled ; if not, it was a sign that 
their suspicions were unfounded. 

Litxbati'kk. — Nearly all the available Tvimshlan material la 
aonUlned In F. Boss, report v. ‘ On the North-Western Tribes 
of Canada.’ In Report of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment qf Science, 1889, p. 801 If., report vl. lb. 1890, p. 682 ff., 
report x. <6. 1806, p. 628 if., in Bull. 97 BB [1902], and In 
St rhew 11009-19101. John R. Sw anton. 

TUKARAM.— -In TukAr&m there culminates 
an important section of the bhakti school 1 and his 
verses nave all the authority of a • Veda ’ for most 
of the twenty million Mar&thl-apeaking people of 
one of India’s noblest races, among whom are to be 
found some of the greatest Indian reformers of the 
day. Both for his poetio genius and for his unique 
plooe in the peoples heart he is happily described 
as 1 * the Robert Bums of India * who marks * the era 
of the etfloresoenoe of Mah&r&slitra’s people .’ 1 

1 . Sources.*- (a) Biographical. —Two serious difficulties 
confront the modern biographer of TukAr&m. (1) All the 
Marlthi Lives of Tuk&r&m are drawn almost exclusively from 
a single authority, the poet-saint Mahipati (1716-90), whose 
eooounts lu the Bhakti VyAya (ohs. xlvilL-11.) and the Bhakti 
Ltidmrit* (ohe. xxv.-xl.) were written in 1762 and 1774 respec- 
tively, more than a century after TUk&rim's end In 1660, 'long 
enough for legends to grow.' ft) We have *no authentlo ana 
prqplriy rifted scoount of his fife,' but only *a mass of legenda 
and traditions that have gathered round TukMm ’land shows 
distinct 1 tendency towards deification.’ 4 Yet we have 4 * * at leact 
some foots of historical aooumey to start with,’* and Mahfpati'a 
• detailed legends . . . seem to be In every way os deserving of 
being critically worked out an those of the early Ohrietian 
martyrs to whteh they often bear a strong resemblance.' 8 

1 See artt Buakti-Maeoa, Mtstioum (Hindu). 

> D. Itackiohan, The Indian Interpreter, vfl. (lilt] 106, 178. 

> W. B. Patwardhan, The Indian Interpreter, vll. 19, 

8 Poems of Tukdrdm, In&B Prakdsh, ed. Bombay, 1809, p. 2. 

8 Patwardhan, The Indian Interpreter, viih [1918] 11. 

8 b J. Sedgwick, JRASBo, no. j*v. vol. gxiti. (1910) p. 127 f. 


A few eouroes earlier than Mahipati have been lmHoated 
recently by V. L Bhawe. Besides (1) Tukir&m'fl autobiographi- 
cal poems (see below) and (2) the abhahge of RAmfahworBnatt, 
the leading dlsoiple of TukAr&m, 1 there oro (8) a brief life of 
Tuk&r&m by his grandson, UAp&l Buwa, (4) the autobiography 
of Bahin&b&i, another dlsoiple of Tuk&r&m who dlotated ner 
own Hfe-story. giving the names of some of Tuk&r&m's con- 
temporaries who figure prominently both In Mahipati and In 
Tuk&r&m's own poems, s and (5) a souroe a century earlier than 
Mahipati, a work written by one named Krlehoodli Bair&gi on 
Ke4av Chaitanya Somprad&ya, which gives the Important ' guru • 
succession' of Tuk&r&m and helps us to settle Important dates 
in bis life, this work being quoted by name and Its facts given 


followed by s few Marl^hl authors. 8 

The investigation oonoeming biographical material has gone 
far enough to conclude with safety that, despite much unsifted 
tradition, 'miraole and wonder-working,' Mahipati’s account 
has a solid substratum of historical accuracy. Moreover, he 
uses his sources with discrimination, rejecting what he dlaoovere 
to be unreliable. 8 

(6) Autobiographical.— The true text of Tuk&r&m's writings 
has not yet been critically ascertained, and between the several 
collections there is a wide difference as to the number of poeme 
included, ranging from 4621 in the edition generally oooepted* 
to 8841 in one 7 described by R. O. Bhandarkar as 1 uncritically 
inode.' 8 Even the former is based on MSS admitted to have 
been 'corrected, 1 'further corrected,’ and 'arranged.' The 
problem remained In abeyance for fifty years until Bhawe In 
1919-20 edited and published the first two instalments, number- 
ing about 1800 poems, of what he claims Is 1 Tuk&r&m’s Original 
G&fch&' written by one of Tuk&r&m's fourteen disciples, one 
Sant&ji the Oilman whoae MS® bears a date in one plaoe three 
years earlier than Tuk&rftm's death. All that can be said at 
present is that eoholan are patiently Investigating the problem 
of a critical text of Tuk&r&m’s writings. His verses wore prob- 
ably all extempore and were taken down by at least one or two 
of nte Immediate disoiplos. It ie almost certain that every 
collection oontains poeme which art not really his, and we are 
also quite unable to fix their chronological order— a serious 
disadvantage. They are practically our only source of Infor- 
mation regarding his teaching. 

2 . Life.— Penetrating 'a wilderness of surmise 
and guess,’ we are Bafe in deciding that Tukftr&m 
was Dorn the same year as John Milton, in 1608, 
though later research may push the date farther 
back. From at least seven generations Tuk&r&m 
Inherited a devotion to the god Vtyhobft of 
Pandharpfir. 10 It is first as a Sfidra grain-seller 
in his own native DAhfi, eighteen miles north-west 
of Poona, that Tnk&rftm comes before us. His 
father BdlhfibA, having married off his three sons 
with lavish outlay, sought to hand over his 
business to the eldest, whose predilection, how- 
ever, for an unworldly, life led to this responsibility 
falling on Tuk&r&m at the early age of thirteen. 
The first four or five years appear to have been 
prosperous, but they were followed by a succession 
of disasters in business and home, so that young 
Tuk&r&m’s capital disappeared. Many stories are 
told illustrating his honesty, simple-mindedness, 
and spiritual devotion, Vi(hob& being represented 
as his unfailing helper on all occasions. All these 
stories probably have a solid basis of fact 

A great famine in 1629, during which his rider 
wife" died crying for bread, was the last in n 
succession of sorrows which led him to give up 
all business and worldly attachment Sitting on 
the river bank with his younger brother K&nh0b&, 
he threw into the stream his half of the business 
papers and handed over the remainder to K&nh6b&, 
while he dedicated himself wholly to Vi(hob&. 

The spirit of poetry came to him in a dream, 
commanding him to complete the unfinished task 

l See BhaktilUdmrit, ch. 40. 209. 

* V. I* Bhawe. Mahdrdthtra Sdrameat, Poona, 1919, pp. 
108, 2481 

8 lb. p. 190, note 1. 4 lb, p. 891. 8 /&. p. 874. 

8 1 non Prakdeh, Bombay, 1869, now oat of print. 

I By Tak&r&m TAtyA, Bombay, 1889. 

8 Faiffwviim, Saxvism and Minor Religious Systems, in the 
Eneyelopcsdia of Indo- Aryan Research, Strassburg, 1916,0. 94 . 

• Bhawe, TvMrdm’s Original Odthd, vola l.-ll., Thins, 
Bombay, 1919-80. 

10 See art. Pahphaif&e. 

II Hit wife Rftkhmiblf being 'conatitutionafiy suthmstio,' he 
had married another, JlJ&li&f or Aval!, daughter of a well-to-do 
pooos merchant. 
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of his great predecessor NfimdGv, bhakta and poet. 
In another dream he received his all-important 
gurH«mantrci — Rdm - Krishna - Hari, the secret 
mystic formula which finally initiated him ns a 
Hindu teacher. This was at the hands of one 
Bahai i Chaitanya of the lino of R&ghav Glmitonya 
and Ke6av Chaitanya—a possible indication that 
Tukir&m had some connexion with the Chaitanya 
sect of the Vaignavites. A series of events setting 
forth his dealings with Brahmans constitutes the 
most important part of his life-narrative. 


One such story provides an Interesting Hindu parallel to tho 
Quaker doctrine of the sacramental significance of every meal. 
A Ohlnohw&d Br&hman, Ohlnttmani Dev, had Invited Tuk&rftm 
to dine with him, and, the Sfidra'e plate having been laid the 
usual distance from the BrMunan'e, Tuk&rftm made the strange 
request that two more be laid, one for his own god and another 
for Qaopati, worshipped by his host, his explanation in an 
autobiographical poem being : * If you enjoy a meal in faith, 
God sits down to dine with you.' Another event, one of the 
most orltioal In his life, demonstrates Tuk&r&m'a reverence for 
Br&hmans, even at the height of his renown. R&mtahwar 
Bha((, a Brfthman scholar lealoue of the Sudra’i fame, had not 
only moved the publio authorities against him but had person- 
ally enjoined silence upon him. 1 But what of the poems already 
written f*, asked their doolie author. ‘Throw them into tho 
river,' was the orucl reply, and into the river the whole bundle 
went, covered with a stone. It was Tuk&r&m's darkest hour, 
but, to the astonishment of all, several days later the sheets 
were seen floating on the river and were taken out unharmed. 
Rinifiehwar’s deep repentance followod, the poet replying in 
gentle vorse : ‘ If your mind is pure your onemles will be your 
friends.’ And it was true enough in this cose, for R&mdshwar 
became his lifelong disciple. 

Of the many incidents illustrating Tuk&r&m’s religious views 
one is of a Ved&ntist Br&hman who persisted in reading to this 
Valynavite' bhakta a pantheistic treatise to whioh Tuk&r&m 
agreed to listen only on oondltion that ho might be covered 
with a blanket. When the blanket was lifted after an hour’s 
reading, Tuk&r&in was found seated with his fingers In his ears, 
his defence being that he could not listen to the Adroita 
doctrine that God and His worshippers were the same. 

Tho miraculous is found interwoven throughout 
Tukftrftm’s lifo-story. His birth is viewed as an 
Incarnation. He performs many miracles to help 
the poor. Vtyliobft miraculously intervenes at every 
point to vindicate and deliver his faithful devotee. 
In this legendary material is to be included, un- 
questionably, the account of Tukftr&m’s * ascension ’ 
on which Mahlpati has expended all his powers, 
giving rise to the popular Hindu belief 1 that 
Tuk&rfim was carried away to Vaikuntha (the 
Hindu heaven) in the car of Yignu. The probability 
is, os suggested by P. R. Bhandarkar, that 1 he met 
his death dv drowning,* in the holy river of his own 
village, in 1660 , whether by what is called jalctsa- 
mddhi, or prearranged drowning, as in the case of 
some other Indian sddhus, or whether 1 the constant 
expectation of God’s coining to fetch him away 
produced an illusion, and in obeying a fancied 
call from the l “ f - 1 - 2 ~ - 


\ bank he ran into the river 
and was drownod] it is very difficult to say. * * The 
various traditions concerning Tukfirfim's influence 
after death must also be regarded as legendary. 

3. Autobiography.— Though there is as yet no 
critical edition of Tuk&rftm ’s abhahgs 8 in existence, 
his autobiographical poems are generally accepted, 
and his self-revelations give the impression of 
being sincere and genuine. Of his kindness and 
unselfish service for others, on which Mahlpati 
dwells so often, he himself tells ns nothing, his 



OCCUpiOB 

The abhahgs classified as * autobiography * in the 
English translations of the poems by J. N. Fraser 
ana K. B. Mar&^hfi 8 number over 500 , and there 
1 See L. R. F&ng&rkar, drl Tukdrdm Car Ur a, Poona, 11)20, 
pp. 495-612. 

* Two Matters: Jesus and Tukdrdm, Bombay, 1908, p. 11. 

8 An abhaitg Is an Indian metre, somewhat irregular, words 
rhyming at certain intervals. 

« J. N. Farquhar, Religious Literature of India , London, 
1920,p. 300. 

s The Poems of Tukdrdm , 8 vols., Madras, 1909-16 ; the 
references by simple figures below are to this nsefnl work. 


are many hundreds more given up to confession, 
invocation, and aspiration. He tells us hut little 
of his life in the world, though he often dwells on 
his guilt and misery. The poems of self-accusation, 
alxmt 800 , reveal a sense of sin whose depth is 
rare in Hindu literature, though his relation to 
God is personal and pantheistic by turns. 

‘ Fallen of fallen, thrice fallen am 1 ’ (843). 1 1 am a great 
fallen dinner. ... My heart la witness to me that I aiu not 
redeemed* (126). This conviction of sin te often olosely 
associated with extreme mental depression : ' False is "mine/ 1 
false is "thine." False is Tukft, false is his faith. He speaks 
falsehood to the false* (2345). Sorrow, resulting from the 
death of tMirents, favourite wife, and eldest son, and from 
business failures, clearly let! him to his self-dedication : * It ls 
well, O God, that I became a bankrupt, and was crushed by the 
famine : this is how I repented and turned to thee ' (118). And 
his dedication was complete : * Rank, race, colour, oreed and 
oaste— all are gone ' (2790). 

Patw&rdhan has made a * tentative * effort to depiot 
Tukftrftm’s long inward struggle. 1 That this 
earnest pilgrim reached some worthy goal would 
appear from the poems, about 80 in number, under 
the heading 'Triumphant Happiness* in Fraser 
and Mar&thfi. 

1 1 have found a sea of love, an inexhaustible flood. I havo 
opened a treasure of spiritual knowledge ; it diffuses the lustre 
of a million suns arisen in thy worshippers' souls' (578). 

This, however, is by no means his habitual mood, 
which is rather oneof despising his self-complacency. 
Ho has a passionate desire to help and serve those 
around, and, though he is far too often censorious, 
sometimes to the point of coarseness, yet ho has 
something to say of constructive worth to his age 
and people. And it is ohiefly os a preacher that 
he views himself. Though he lays no emphasis 
on Vedic loro, he has nevertheless a message 
invested witli authority. 

1 These are not my words : I am a hired servant of Vlthobft ' 
(1420). Earnest ami sincere preachers are badly needed, for 
there are impostors who eat and drink and who do even worse : 
1 Their desires are set on shawls and pots and money.' ' Matted 
hair and ashes are a scandal when the mind has no patlenno and 
forbearance ’ (1199). ‘ Such peoplo sink themselves and destroy 
the ship of salvation/ but a true preacher ‘ rescues others by 
the sweet perfume of his words.' 

4. Experience of bhakti.— To fathom Tukftrflm’s 
deepest secret we need to explore his experience 
of bhakti , the 'clinging affection of tho heart* for 
a personal God, though the god in Tnkftrftm’A case 
was a village-idol, surrounded by Puranic gross 
mythology and superstitious animism. The idol 
he worshipped was even one ‘standing for both* 
Krena ana Siva, 8 but whether Tuk&rftm recognized 
this plurality of gods at Pandharpflr we cannot say. 
In tnis unpromising soil Tukftrfim’s bhakti grows, 
with pantheism and idolatry as twin -stems on tho 
same tree. And, though his bhakti is too often 
a mere emotion, fugitive and fleeting, with more 
of longing than of satisfaction, it iB yet free from 
those sensual extravagances that have degraded 
some forms of Indian bhakti . Tn Tukftrfim we 
probably see Indian bhakti at its best. 

If it be asked in what Tukflrftm’s bhakti 
experience consisted, the answer might he given 
in the words of the Ndrada-bhaJcti-siltra : ‘sur- 
rendering all actions to God and feeling tho 
greatest misery in forgotting God.' 

1 Tukft ha* hte home in the Inconceivable ’ (1578). ' Whrrceo- 
over I go, thou art my companion : thou takest me by tho hand 
and guidost me. As I walk along, I lean on thoe’ (2149). ; ‘ 
•No particular time is necessary, ' says Tuk&rnin, 'for the 
contemplation of God, it should bo done always.' 4 And again : 
* Clod is ours, certainly ours, and is the soul of all souls. God 
is near, certainly near, onteidu and inside.’ B 

His deep sense of sin offered a serious obstacle to 
the quest of his soul. 

l See Pergusson College Magazine, vnl. I. no. 3 [19101, pp. 4-lfl. 

* See J. N, Farquhar, Religious Literature of India, p. 801. 

8 See also a poetic rendering in N. Macnicol, Psalms of M ar(t\h< l 

^Nara^'nii O Speeches awl Writings, Bombay, 

1011, p. 627. 

9 Bhandarkar h tr., Vaiftpevism, p. 95. 
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‘The Endless Is beyond, and between him and me there are 
the lofty mountains of desire and anger. I am not able to 
ascend them, nor do I And any pass.' 8 * I know my faults, but 
I cannot control my mind ... I am a slave of the senses ' 
(I 860 ). 

Did 4 any pass * over the ‘ mountains * ever appear 
on his horizon? He would appear to have hod 
glimpses of one. 

* 1 know not how to cleanse me of sin, so 1 have seised thv 
feet . . . If thou dost take a thing in hand, what is impossible V 
(2035). * Thou hast, saved many a humble, many a guilty, many 
a sinful man. Tuk& dwells at thy feet ; preserve him, 0 God * 
(248). ‘ What prayer can I put up? ... up till now, I felt sure 
that some of my service had been aoooptod. Now nothing but 
the struggle is left me : I see no sign of assurance in him who 
stands hand on hip ’-VlthohA (8010). ‘ Though I mode myself 
ceremonially pure, some Impurity would still cling to me ' (2908). 

Inward purity thus becomes the prime necessity. 

‘What I delight in is purity of heart’ (2082). ‘What you 
need Is a clean heart and a spirit at peace ’ (2309). 1 Blessed 
are the pious, for their heart is pure. . . . Their hearts are 
filled with devoted love ’ (894). 

The urgent question therefore comes to be : 
How shall this purity be realized? Ceromonics 
are unavailing, as are also pilgrimages. 9 Tuk&rftm 
has full confidence that God can fulfil His child's 
desire, and to the crucial question how the divine 
blessing is obtained the answer comes repeatedly : 
* It is bhdva' (812). 

* My singlo-mlnded bhdva has put an end to pilgrimage to 
and fro* (2773). ‘God comes quickly and stands where ho 
finds bhdva * (8071). 4 "Tie bhdva that moves us and is fitly 
called the means of salvation ' ( 2597 ). 4 Without bhakti and 
bhdva everything else is useless trouble.’ * 4 Lay reasoning or 
learning aside in a bundle, for hero bhdva is the one great 
criterion.’ 4 

What is bhdval His modern interpreters are 
not always clear. Bhandarkar says that it is 
‘faith, love, or the pure heart.’* and also that it 
has different meanings in different contexts. 8 
Sometimes bh/lva is that heart-religion which is 
guarantee of the vision of God without conscious 
effort, a parallel being found in the Sveta&vatara 
Upanifaa reference to ‘those who by the heart 
know the Supreme Spirit who dwells within.* 7 

Bhakti , therefore, as experienced by Tukfirfim, 
seems to have concerned itself chiefly with realiz- 
ing a change of heart. ‘The great precept of 
religion is to hear God in the heart * (812). And, 
with a change of heart, he longs for Borne assurance 
of the change : 

‘ Whether I am Indeed God’s child, truly accepted by him, 
how am I to know ? How ahall I know of a surety that my 
heart is purer, my mkid less tainted with anger ? For if love be 
not In my heart how has my heart been ohanged ? ’ 4 Fortunate, 
Indeed, are those persons in whose heart dwells forgiveness.' 8 

Three lines of solution appeared to Tuk&rAm : 
concentrated personal meditation on God and His 
saints, persistent self-examination that shall root 
out self-esteem, and such utter self-abandonment 
to God that no voice shall he desired but His. B 


S Teaching.— Tukfir&m is never systematic in 
his psychology, his theology, or his theodicy. He 
oscillates between a Dvaitist and an Aavaitist 
view of God and the world, leaning now to a 
pantheistic scheme of things, now to a distinctly 
Providential, and he does not harmonize them. 
He Rays little or nothing of cosmogony, <and, accord- 
ing to him, God realizes Himself in tne devotion of 
His worshippers. Likewise, faith is essential to 
their realization of Him: ‘It is our faith that 
makes thee a god* (1785), he says boldly to his 
Vi^hohfi. On tne other hand, God makes Himself 
accessible to man’s feeble apprehension by means 
of visibility, the idol thus becoming a proof of 
divine condescension : * He has embodied himself 
in forms to suit our pleasure’ (1753). Man is a 
child of God. Indeea, the figure of childhood is 
pressed sometimes so far as to sacrifice reverenceand 
dignity, the same applying; to Tuk&ram’s view of 
God as Mother, though m the latter he finds a 
solution of many perplexities. All this deals with 
man’s • natural 'state, but separation has entered, 
sin being viewed variously. It is sometimes a 
mere breaking of caste rules, sometimes a breach 
of morality, and again, and very often, it iB 
mipana , a word often on his lips and perhaps best 
rendered by * self-ccntredness, though this is in- 
adequate. We have seen how deep was his sense 
of sin and what moans of salvation wero disclosed 
to him. Brah mani cal or mystic intuition and 
verbal theology were deprecated as much as 
austorities. Men should waste no time in argu- 
ment, but throw themselves at God’s feet. Specific 
hindrances to salvation are found in the above 
mipana , in indulgence of desire, fear of ridicule, 
learning, and disputation. What the religious life 
meant to him we havo already seen. Mere re- 
nunciation leads to nothing, and indeed everything 
is worthless save a personal experience of religion. 
Tukarfim’s ‘good man’ must possess humility, 
peaceableness, kindness, truthfulness, contentment, 
and simplicity. 

He is mostly despondent of his fellow-men: 
' I am sick of mankind ’ (994), and for relief he 
turns to ‘ the saints,’ about whom he has hundreds 
of verses, setting forth their calling, character, and 
service to mankind. At the other end of the scale 
of creation animals call forth his real sympathy. 
Whether he held to ahiihsd is not quite clear. 
Reincarnation he accepts (972), but he is not mire 
whether to prefer mortal rebirth, for the power of 
God’s name could break his karma. Conscious 
communion on earth was far preferable to being 
merged in the unconsciousness of Brahman. 

Patwardhan has shown that Tuk&r&m's ‘ doctrine of bhakti * 


Deep humility, simple faith in the divine protec- 
tion, and complete abandonment of self to God 
comprise another triple secret of bhakti . xo Tuk- 
firfim had travelled a long rough road in quest of 
peace. Yoga he had found unavailing, as well as 
mantras, austerities, and the five fires. On the 
summit of bhakti he found three graces whose 
fragrance reaches us in his pages : pity, pardon, 
peace. 

‘ He who gives to God simple-hearted devotion . . . within 
his soul there dwell pity, pardon, peace.' n 4 There is no 
Saviour of the needy save God alone : in Him are pity, pardon, 
peace. 4 u 4 Where pity, pardon, peace abide there God dwells. 
Thither He rune and makes His home . . ., and where these 
graces have free play He tarrie s.* 18 

i Bhandarkar’s tr. f Vav/navism , p. 96. 

« lb. p. 06. 8 lb. p. 96. 

4 Bhandarkar’s tr., Mard(M Writing/, fiomtay, 1919, p. 228. 


> VaUXMvitm, p. 109. 

« Martyhi Writing/, p. 187. 

7 76. p. 187 f. 

8 Bhandarkar’s tr.. Vaimavism, p. 97, 

9 Bhandarkar, Vaispavism, pp. 40, 64, 


316-321. 

10 lb. p. 431 f. 
88 lb. p. 681. 


pp. 40, 64, Mardthl Writing/, pp. 

11 lb. p. 430. 

88 lb. p. 686 L 


comprised a conception of the Divine Motherhood which gave 
Tuk&r&m a God of love and tenderness, a aense of human In- 
sufficiency whioh led to conflict between faith and 4 the flesh,’ 
dovotion thus being frustrated by human frailties, and a 
defective view of life 'that wae at best one-sided. His end 
was individual, the peaoe and solace and beatific reBtof his own 
restless soul. . . . Tuk&rAm was a pessimist in regard to this 
world. . . . The bhakti of the future ought to be broader based, 
fuller veined, and larger souled.’ 8 A defect sometimes 
pointed out is that the claim of human need 4 it a rare mood 
and very seldom expressed in his poems * 8 and that 4 there are 
but few traces of the passion of winning others.’ 8 It Is a 
4 defect,’ however, very largely repaired by his self-forgetting 
service ae set forth In the pages of Mahipati. 

6. Relation to Hinduism.-— Tukftrftm acquiesced 
in the greater part of the conventional Hinduism 
of his day while himself living on a loftier plane. 
Often therefore he speaks with two voices. 
Temple ceremonies he does not condemn, but his 
heart aspires to something higher. About 
Vtyhobfi, however, there is nolrind of ambiguity, 
for, as an incarnation of Krapa or Vimu, Vifhoba 
was the bigger half of Tuk&r&m’s spiritual life, 

8 Indian Interpreter, vlL 19-80. 

8 N. Macnicol, Fsahns of J tardihd Saints, p. 81 f. 

8 Farquhar, Religious LiUrature of India, p. 80S. 
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though again faith was always the channel. In- 
wardly he experienced the living God, though 
outwardly it was an idol he worshipped. 

1 There ]g scoroelv a theological or philosophical system to 
be found in his writings, but so far as philosophical thinking 
may be traced, he tends to be a monist.' * 1 Tuk&r&m was 

thus a devotee only of Vithobi of P&pgharp&r and a monotheist 
in this sense. Though he worshipped the Idol at the place, 
still he had always before his mind’s eye the great Lord of the 
universe.* * 

In some verses indeed lie holds that the stone 
idol was a mere stone, neither embodying nor 
symbolizing tue divine. The inconsistency of such 
a position he appears to have realized, but he does 
not solve it Hence the millions in the Deccan 
who follow him in idolatrous practices and the 
thousands who share his theistio aspirations have 
both much to support them. Hence too a theistio 
society like the Prarthanft Samftj * so recently os 
20 th June 1920 failed to pass a resolution that 
( any member who performs a domestio or any 
other ceremony with idolatrous rites or worships 
any idols while performing such rites will ipso 
facto cease to tie a member of the Bombay 
Prarthanft Samftj.’ 4 

A similar ambiguity exists in his references to 
caste and holy places. Caste was accepted by 
Tukftr&m as an institution of the Hindu world, and 
he did not carry to its logical conclusion his con- 
viction that God does not consider a man’s caste, 
all His worshippers being equally dear to Him 
(2077). In personal inward religion Tukftr&m was 
democratic enough, but he was too much of the 
'mild Hindu’ to fight the battle of religious rights 
and privileges. 

TuKar&m was in no sense a ‘ reformer,’ as the 
word is commonly understood : he was a sage with 
lofty principles in a degenerate time ? a sage who for 
lock of courage, conviction, or inspiration allowed 
his protests to lapse after he had uttered them. 

7. Influence.— Tuk&r&m has quite a unique place 
in the inner life of his own people. Besides the 
V&rkarls, a pilgrim sect devoted to him, every 
member of which visits PamjLharpfir not only at 
the two annual festivals but* on other ekddcUis, or 
'monthly-elevenths,’ named vdris, and whose 
proaohings of equality and disregard of caste have 
been ' a valuable counterpoise to Br&hman domin- 
eering,’ 8 there are some fifteen million Deccan 
peasants of all castes and oreeds who sing his 
verses in the fields by day and in companies around 
some flickering lamp at night. His poems form a 
substantial part of the hymn-book of the Prar- 
thanft Samftj (q.v.) of Western India, now in its 
ninth edition and containing 600 of his abhahgs . 
His terms ‘Vithobft, Pftndurang* etc., being un- 
acceptable to ike&waris (monotheists), the simple 
term ' God ’ has been substituted. 8 That Tukftram 
has exercised a great nationalizing and democra- 
tizing influence among the people of the only 
Indian nation that has ever ruled over any con- 
siderable portion of India ean hardly be doubted. 
His moralizing force cannot be said to have been 
so great, in view of idolatrous conditions in the 
Deccan to-day. But the Vithobft of Tukftr&m still 
inspires a phenomenal type of devotion in his 
devotees. Prom as far distant as Madras, women 
have been known to make at Vifchob&’s shrine the 
hair-offering called veniddn (veni^* braid,’ ddn= 
1 gift ’) by having their heads shaved as do Brahman 
women at Gaya, and all Papdharptir pilgrims have 
such an affection for their cod that no darshan is 
complete without the pilgrim’s head touching 

1 Fkrquhar, p. 300. 

3 Bhandarkar, Vaiy^avism, p. 95. 

> Sea art. PrabthamI Bamaj. 

4 SubUdh Patrikd , 27th June 1920, with Dhydnodaya com- 
mente, let July 1920. 

8 DO xx. [1884] 471-478. 

8 Bhandorkar, Mard\hl Writings, pp. 500-513. 


Vtyhob&’s feet. No fewer than 140,000 people 
tako this darshan at a single festival, at the rate 
of 12,000 daily. Some of them accomplish the 
journey by prostrating their form at every step in 
honour of Vithobft, some thus rolling along for 
more than 40 miles; 1 one case is known of a 
man rolling like a log from Nftgpur, hundreds of 
miles away, at the rate of two miles a day, the 
journey taking two years. 9 Tukaram’s moving 
verse has done not a little to inspire this tragio 
devotion in men and women alike. 

All attempts to classify Tukftr&m have failed. 
He was neither an orthodox Hindu nor a Hindu 
Protestant. He lived according to tho rules of a 
gigantic religious system with much of which he 
disagreed while enjoying an inward experience 
transcending the Bystem, for spiritual intercourse 
with God and His * saints ’ was the kuiu and sub- 
stance of Tuk&rftm’s religion. He belongs there- 
fore to none of the stereotyped forms, and, to be 
understood and appreciated at his proper worth, 
ho must be approached without any kind of 
dogmatic prejudice, whether Hindu or Christian. 
Those who have no definite creed and who follow 
no organized system find in him a kindred spirit. 
He cannot bo classed as a mystic, for he hod no 
extraordinary visions, and he followed Hindu rules 
of living. We may regard him as a devoted theist 
living his own inward life amid idolatrous sur- 
roundings. 

' You can And much in Tuk&rftm’s poetry that rune parallel 
with the teachings of Ohrlst save its principles and spirit. 
These latter, eclectics easily read into his words, and when 
they cannot do so they put them thorc. Tukarain was one of 
the greatest saints of India, and as such he lias influenced and 
is still influencing the devotional trend of his own people. In 
the case of us Christians he is one of the most powerful of 
sidelights. Only a few weeks ago he threw me Inlo the very 
arms of my Lord.'* 

At the close of an examination into ' The Alleged 
Indebtedness of Indian Theism to Christianity ’ the 
conclusion is reached : 

'Certainly either Tuk&r&m was actually in oontact with 
Christian teaching, which is by no means improbable, or he 
was a remarkable instance of a mens naturaliter Christiana .’ * 

Of these two alternatives we incline to the 
second, os there has been no evidence adduced as 
yet pointing to Tukftrftm ever having been 'in 
contact with Christian teaching,' and, while he 
has much kinship with the NT writers, none of 
tho fundamental doctrines of the Christian Church, 
with the possible exception of faith, can be traced 
in his pages. 8 The kinship is indeed so close that 
a knowledge of liis poems, at least in their English 
translation, should he regarded as an indispensable 
preparation for missionary work among his people. 
That nearly three centuries ago Tukar&m should 
have proclaimed so clearly the inofiicaey of all 
merely external rites and should have insisted so 
constantly on inward experience as tho one 
essential of true religion oilers to the Christian 
evangelist a most useful point of contact with the 
people of India. 

Litkkaturi.— This has been indicated in the footnotes. For 
a fuller treatment of the subject seo J. N. Fraser and J. F. 
Edwards, Lijs and Teaching of Tukdrmn, Madras, in the 
press. J. F. EDWARDS. 


TULASl-DASA.— x. Life.— Little is certainly 
known about the life of Tulasl-Dasa (commonly 
pronounced 'TulsI Oils’), the greatest poet of 
modimval Northern India, beyond two or three 
dates and a few accidental particulars mentioned 
in his writings. 

A life of the poet Is said to have been written by his friend 
fl.nA companion, Vfiyi-madhuva Dusa. It is referred to by Siva 


1 BO xx. I1S84] 470. 
a J. Murray Mitchell, I A xi. [1882| 156. 

» N. V. Tilak, in un unpublished paper. 

* N. Mounted. Indian Theism, Loudon, 1916, p. 279. 

5 See J. Murray Mitchell, JRASBo iiL L1849J for the opposite 
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Siibha, who wrote lu Uiu Utter lu»ll of the luth cent., but no 
copy of it if now known to exist. We have two personal 
documents relating to the poct—a dood of arbitration, and an 
entire book of tne Rdmacharita-iwinasa, both In his own 
handw.itiiig. 

There are numerous traditions concerning him, 
some of which may bo accepted with considerable 
confidence. He is said to have been born at 
li&j&pur, in the present United Provinces of B&ndft, 
aliout A.D. 1532, and to have been a Sarwarift 
Br&hmana of the Parfi&tra aotra , l His father’s 
name was Atm&r&ma, and his mother's HalosI, 
his own name being llama Bolft. In one of his 
verses 9 he tells us that he was abandoned by his 
parents immediately after his birth, and with 
great probability it is assumed from this that he 
was one of those unfortunate children known as 
abhuktamula , born under the beginning of the 
currency of the ostorism Mala. Such a child is 
said to bo destined to destroy its father, and the 
only remedy is to abandon it on its birth, or, at 
best, so to arrange that its parents shall not look 
upon its face during the first eight years of its 
existence. He was picked up by a wandering 
Sildhu, who, in token of the sacred leaf used in 
the ceremony of purification of the infant, re- 
named him Tulasi-D&sa ('Servant of the tulasl- 
nlant’), and by this name he was henceforth 
known. With this S&dhu, who was probably also 
his guru , or spiritual preceptor, Narannri-D&sa, he 
wandered all over Northern India. Prom his guru 
he learnt the story of llama, 9 but owing to his 
ignorance (? of Sanskrit) 4 * ho could not at first 
grasp its importance. At length, after frequent 
hearings, he learnt it so far as his intelligence 
would allow, and then determined to write it in 
the vernacular for his own benefit and for that of 
others similarly situated. When he grew up, ho 
lived as a householder, and married a girl named 
Ratn&vall, the daughter of one Dlnabandhu Pft- 
thaka, by whom hehad a son named Tftraka, who 
died at an early age. He was devoted to his wife 
and could not bear to be separated from her. 
She was a firm Vai^nava, and on one occasion, 
when she had gone on a visit to her people, Bhe 
reproached him for following her and for not show- 
ing equal affection to K&ma. Struck with remorse, 
TulosI at once left her and took to an ascetic life. 
He is said to have soon her only once again in 
after years, and then not to have recognized her. 
With his head -quarters at first in Ayddhyft and 
subsequently in Benares, ho made long journeys 
over Northern India preaching the gospel of Hama. 
At first he met with considerable opposition, but 
liis holy life and his attractive personality conquered 
all obstacles, and, even in Benares, the head- 
quarters of Siva- worship, ho won universal respect. 
His fame as a poet spread far and wide and gained 
him many friends and followers, the most famous 
of whom were Ilaja M&na-simha (Mfin Singh) of 
Ambfir (t 1614) ana the oelehrated ' Abdu ’r-Kafrlm 
Ildnb&na (1556-1627). A wealthy landowner of 
Benares named Tddar Mall (who is to be dis- 
tinguished from Akbar’s finance minister of the 
same name) was one of his closest friends, and a 
touching poem which Tulasl-DOsa wrote on his 
death has survived among his most cherished verses. 
After T?frJ ar Mall’s death liis heirs quarrelled as 
to the disposal of the property, and referred the 
matter to TnlashDasa as arbitrator. The deed of 
arbitration in liis handwriting is still in existence 
and is dated Sambat 1669 ( — A.D. 1612). 

1 No fewer than four ]>1aooe claim tlm honour of being hit* 
birthplace. The claim of Uajapiir is that bent 'wtablmheil. 
Ilk caste has been a subject of dispute. According to some 
authorities, ho was a K&nyakubja Brahma?*. 

j Vtnaya-jgattrikA, 227, 2. 

4 He was* never * good Sanskrit soholar, and some of his few 

verses in that language contain grammatical blunders. 


Bubonic plague appeared in India in 1616, and 
lasted for eight years. The poet seems to have 
been attacked by it, for one of his minor works, 
the Hanumdn Bdhuka , describes his sufferings 
from some such disease. After temporary relief 
he had a relapse and died in Benares In A.D. 
1623. 1 

2. Works.— More than twenty formal works, 
besides numerous short poems, have been attri- 
buted to Tulasi-D&sa, but some of these are 
certainly apocryphal, and others are of doubtful 
authenticity. Tne most generally accepted list 
mentions twelve, viz. six minor and six major. 
The minor works are the following : (1) Edma-lala- 
Nahachhu , (2) Vairdgya-samclipini, (3) Barawai 
ltdmayana , (4) Jdnaki-mahgala , (5) Pdrvati-man- 
gala , (6) lidmdjfld. The six major works are 
(7) KrfnagUdvali , (8) Vinaya-pattrikd , (9) Gitdvali, 
(10) Kavittdvalt, (11) D6hdmli % and (12) llama- 
charita-m&nasa. 

Tulasi-D&sa was a Smftrta Val?nava; while* 
a worshipper of Il&macliandra, lie also adhered to 
the tradition (smfti) of ordinary Hinduism and 
followed the general religious customs of his caste. 
This involved, among other things, the worship of 
the god Siva and the practice of eating hiB meals 
apart. In both respects he differed from the more 
thorough VairagI Vai$navas, who had abandoned 
tradition, and who worshipped only Vi$nu in one 
or other of his incarnations and ato in company. 
Daring his Btay in Ay6dhy& he associated with 
these Vair&gl Yaignavas and there composed the 
first three c&ntos of the Rdmachftrita-mdnasa. 
Subsequently, being unable to agree with them on 
points of discipline, lie migrated to Benares and 
there completed the poem. 

His devotion to Humachandra as an incarnation 
of the Supreme is illustrated by the above list of 
worka With two exceptions (nos. 5 and 7) they 
All deal directly or indirectly with that deity. 
No. 7 is a collection of hymns m praise of K^na, 
another incarnation of Vignu. No. 5 is a short 
poem describing Siva’s marriago with P&rvatl, a 
subjeot also treated at some length as an episode 
in the Bdmacharita-mdnaaa. As already stated, 
Tulasl-DOsa paid special reverence to Siva as a 
great and kindly god, although by.no means on a 
level with R&machandra. It was Siva who, out of 
love for the world, communicated R&ma’s history 
to P&rvatl and thereby made it known to mortals. 

A brief notice of oach of the works named above 
will suffice. 

(1) Rama-lald- Nahachhu . — The genuineness of 
this is disputed. It is a short poem describing the 
‘ nail-paring ’ ceremony at the investiture of R&ma- 
chandra with the sacred caste-thread. This cere- 
mony is a village rite still kept up on such occasions 
and at weddings in Oudh and Biiiftr, and the whole 
poem is in rural style and in rural metre. 

(2) VairOgyasaimipinl (< Kindling of Quietism *) 
describes the true nature of holiness. It advocates 
vairdgya (absence of passion), and the description 
of the perfect peace resulting from absolute self- 
surrender to the Deity is not without poetic 
beauty. 9 

(3) The Barawai Rdmdyarw is a summary of the 
history of Il&macliandra in the Barawai metre. It 
is very short and, as we have it, probably incom- 
plete. It is rejected by some authorities. 

(4) Jdnaki-vntihgala and (5) Pdrvati-mangala . — 
These are two short works celebrating the marriages 
of Slt& to li&uiAchandra and of P&rvatf to Siva 
respectively. The authenticity of both is doubtful. 
In no. 4 the order of evonts differs from that given 
by the poet in his more important works. The 

1 See 0. A. Grierson, Prooeedingt ASB$ % 1898, p, 147 

* The wholo has been translated by G. ▲. Grierson in I A xxil. 
[1808)10811. 
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B&rvatx-rnangala is dated Bam bat 1643 (» a.d. 
1586). 

(6) B&m&jfto , — This is a collection of verses to 
be used as omens previous to undertaking a journey 
or other important task. The contents are in tho 
main a history of RAmacliandra in seven chapters, 
each of seven septads of verses, or 343 in all. Tho 
omen is found by selecting a verse by lot— a kind 
of aortea Virgmanm . It is dated Sam bat 1655 
( = A.D. 15981. 

(7) The KrfnagUdvali, the first of the major 
works, has been already referred to. As its subject 
demanded. Tulasl-D&sa wrote it, not in his custom- 
ary AwadhI, but in the Braj Bh&khft dialect. It 
is one of the least read of the poet T s works, but 
well repays perusal, as it oontains many beautiful 
passages. He has entirely avoided debasing re- 
ligion by that association with eroticism which 
spoils bo much of the literature devoted to Kf$na. 

(8) The Vinaya-pattrikCL (‘ Petition*) is one of 
the most important works of the poet, in which his 
most intimate feelings towards the Deity and that 
Deity’s relations to the human soul are displayed 
with a freedom from reticence and poetic fervour 
that have rarely been equalled. 

An interesting legend oaoounto for Its origin. TulasI, 
harassed and terrified by persecution, writes this petition to 
IUiuachandra— the loving, almighty, God— appealing for His 

protection. “ ~ J ' ” — ’ 

one by one 

courtiers of . ..... 

entreaty and self-humiliation, to the Deity Himself. The final 
verso tells how, os in the oase of an earthly monarch, the 
petition was granted under R&ma's own signature. 

The Vinaya pattrikd is one of the moBt admired 
works of the poet, but the difficulties of its language 
have discouraged many readers. The intense 
fervour of the writer often carries him into an 
extremity of passion, bursting forth in an elliptical 
style very different from tho limpid beauty of his 
narrative poems. Again, the very form of the 
poem militates against its easy comprehension. It 
is a petition to a sovereign, expressed in a courtly 
vocabulary full of high-flown words and phrases. 
These belong to the nature of the case and are 
here most appropriate, but they do not tend to 
make the poem comprehensible to any one who is 
not a Sanskrit scholar. In spite of these surface 
defects, this admirable work deserves the closest 
study from anjy one who would become acquainted 
with the religious history of India. We have here 
a man whose influence for good over generations of 
Indians cannot be exaggerated, laying bare the 
inmost recesses of his heart, and openly proclaim- 
ing that at which other writers with the same 
experiences have only dared to hint. It is a book 
of confessions, but the confessions of a pure and 
faithful soul. 

(9) In the Gitdvali Tulasl-Dftsa appears in a new 
oharacter, that of a mdgadha , or panegyrist It 
is a book of songs intended to increase in his 
readers their love tor a tender, loving God. A gain, 
as elsewhere, the love which he teaches is that of a 
child to his father. For the Bongs he has used the 
Braj BhftkhA dialect as the traditional vehicle of 
expression, and the dominant tone is not, as in the 
Vxnaya-pattrikd, passion, but sweetness and charm. 
In this way he gives the whole history of Rftma- 
ohandra in a delightful style, quite different from 
that of his formal epic. There is no verse in the 
book which is not a complete little picture, and 
most attractive of nil are those in the first book, 
in which he tells of the baby life of hi£ hero and 
his brothers. It. is a true gospel of the infant 
Itiinia. 

(10) Different again is the Kavittdvali. Here 
the poet, in the character of a vandin, or bard, 
tells of the glory of Rfima, so as to encourage the 
faithful with a picture of the Deity’s power. The 


language is AwadhI mixed with Braj Bliilkha. 
No work of Tulasl-D&sa shows his extraordinary 
mastery of vocabulary so well as this. His subject 
is heroic, and, without having needless recourse 
to Sanskrit, he writes in a heroic stylo. In the 
battle scenes tho words themselves by their very 
sound echo the clash of arms and the crios of the 
combatants, and, in the description of the burning 
of Lankfi, tho crackling of the flames. The narra- 
tive closes with the sixth book. The seventh, 
which is nearly half of the whole, consists of a 
number of short poems in the kavitta metre written 
at different times and here collected by their 
author. They have no direct connexion with 
the preceding books, and, being full of personal 
allusions, form a valuable source of information os 
to the poet's times and experiences. It is here 
that we learn about his birth and parentage and 
about the persecutions to which he was subjected, 
and from one verse we gather that the date of the 
compilation was somewhere between a.d. 1612 and 
1614. A supplement, in the same metre, is the 
Uanumdn Bdhuka, already referred to, in which 
he tells how he was attacked by plague. 

(11) Doh&vcUi.—' The title means a collection of 
verses in the dohoL metre, and it is by no means 
certain what is meant by it. There is a work of 
this name (see below), but some authorities maintain 
that the list alludes to a poem called the Ham 
Sataai (< Seven hundred verses [also in this metre] 
in Praise of R&ma '). Many good scholars consider 
that this was written, not by tho poet, but by 
another author of the same name. It is a rather 
tasteless production, but, if genuine, is not without 
importance, as the fifth chapter gives in great 
detail what purports to be the poet's doctrine 
regarding works as opposed to faith. 1 The diffi- 
culty in the way of accepting the work now called 
the Doh&vall as that referred to in the list is that 
it is largely composed of verses already occurring 
in the ItomcuJiarita-mdiuuia, the BdindiHA, ana 
the Bdm Sataai itself. Out of a total of 572 
verses no fewer tlian 258 have been so identified, 
and there are quite possibly more. If genuine, 
there must have been a nucleus of original verses 
to which subsequent admirers have added others, 
so as to compile a kind of anthology of the poet's 
best dohda. This is the present writer’s opinion, 
and, if it is correct, the final recension must have 
been sufficiently long after the composition of the 
Hdtn Sataai for the latter to have become recog- 
nised as the work of our poet. 

(12) The Ramacharita-mdnaaa ('Lake of the 
Gestesof Rama’) is commonly called the Tulaai- 
kfta Jtdmdyana This epic, the poct'B greatest 
achievement, and also, in point of time, probably 
IiIb first, was begun in a.d. 1574, when its author 
was about 43 years of age, aud upon it his fame 
chiefly rests, it has been described as the Bible 
of ninety millions of people, and is certainly more 
familiar to every Hindu of Northern India than 
our Bible is to tlie average English peasant. There 
is not a Hindu of Bmdost&n proper, whether 
prince or cottar, who does not know its most 
famous verses and whose common talk is not 
coloured by it. Its similes have entered even into 
the langimge of Indian Muslims, some of whose 
most ordinary idioms, though they know it not, 
mode their first appearance in this work. 2 

The life of Rumachandni, considered as an in- 
carnation of tho Supreme, is here dealt with in a 
formal epic. The subject is tho same as that of 
the celebrated Sanskrit ftaiMiynnn of VuIidiki, 
but tho epic of Tnlasi-lhiwa is in no way a transla- 

1 Tr. G. A. Grierson in I A xxil. |1H93] 1 220ff. 

2 See G. A. Grierson. 'Tulssi boss, Foot and Religious Re- 
format,’ JHAS, 1908, p, 447. Much of what follows is con- 
densed from this paper. 
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tion of that work. Wo have an independent story, 
built on the same foundation, but di tiering from it 
in the treatment of episodes and in important 
details. 1 The author himself states that he has 
taken his account from many different sources, 
and it has been shown that the principal of these, 
besides V&luilki’s work, were the Adhydtmd 
Rdmdyana (a section of the Brahm&wfa Purdna ), 
the Bhuiundi JRdmdyana , the Vasiftha Samhitd, 
and th oPrasanna-rdghava attributed to J ayadCva. 1 


As illustrating the estimation In which this poem is held 
In India, the following very popular legend may be quoted. 
RAmaohandra denoted nit approval of VAliniki’s epic by append- 
ing his signature to a copy of it Thereupon the monkey-god 
Hanum&n, with his nails, wrote another RCLmAyana upon a 
rook, and took it to RAma. The latter approved of it also, but 
said that, as he had already signed V&lnukrs copy, he could not 
sign another; he had better show it to that poet. He did so, 
and, as V&lmikl saw that It would eclipse his own work, by a 
stratagem he induced Hanumin to (ling it into the sea. 
Hanuui&n, in complying, prophesied that in a future age ho 
would himself inspire a BrAhmapa named Tulasi, who would 
reoite his (flanumAn's) poem in the tongue of the common 
people and destroy the fame of VAhniki's epio. 


There can be no doubt that its reputation is well 
deserved. The Bdmacharita-mdnasa is one of the 
great epics. It has its prolixities and its episodes 
that jar upon European tastes, but, even so, no 
one con read it without being impressed by its 
high poetic merit. The various characters are 
vividly and consistently described, and live and 
move with all the dignity of a heroic age. The 
style is most admirably varied. There is the in- 
finite pathos of the passage describing K&ma’s 
farewell to his mother ; the rugged, harsh language 
telling of the horrors of the battlefield; when 
occasion requires it, a sententious, aphoristic 
method of dealing with narrative, teeming with 
similes drawn, not from the traditions of the 
schools, but from nature herself ; and, suffusing 
all, a life-giving atmosphere of the purest poetry. 
To ub its weakest side is that which, to a Ilindu, 
is its strongest— the character of its hero. To the 
poet, R&machandra is necessarily, ns God manifest 
on earth, a perfect character. Even when the old 
story shows him performing unknightly deeds, 
Tulasi must call them virtues and plead that the 
end justifies the means. Or, again, the foulest 
treachery, such as that of Vibhigana towards his 
brothers, is extolled because the traitor is accepted 
and rewarded by the hero. 1 But this is one of the 
obligations of tno story and of the author’s view 
of tne divinity of Rftmo. The human characters 
ore to our ideas far more sympathetic. There aro 
the impetuous and loving Lak§ma»a; SitA, the 
ideal of an Indian wife and mother; Bharata, 
constant and tender, the model of the true bhakta ; 
and Havana — tho Satan of the epic — destined to 
failure, and fighting with all his demon force 
against his fate. 

One of the most striking features of the poem 
is the writer’s capacity for seeing tilings. More 
than any other literature, Indian poetry has its 
stock similes-— the lotus, the water-lily, the bee, 
the moon, and so on. Even the best Sanskrit 
poems often give the impression of being largely 
the work of the oloset, not of the open air. 
Tulasi- DOsa employed the same old similes— he 
would not have been Indian if he had avoided 
them — but thousands of others are his own. Li ttlo 
expressions— the turn of a sentence or an apt 


1 B.g., the account of the great battle outside LnAkA Is quite 
different. 

a See L. P. Tessitori, II 'lUimacarttamdnata e il lldvuiyana , 
reprinted from Giomale della SoeietA Atiatica ltaliana , xxiv. 
[1911] (reviewed by O. A. Grierson, in JRAS, 1912, p. 79411.), 
and SitA RAm, in JRAS, 1914, p. 41917. 

ft The authors of thb Hindi Navaratna (pp. 88, 289) point out 
that, with one exception, none of the numerous Hindi poet? 
who told the tale of RAma ever thought of condemning vibhi- 
•ana's conduct. The exception is KMava-dAsa, a oourt poet 
who lived ainid knightly surroundings. He also has the courage 
to condemn RAnia's treatment of SitA. 


epithet — show how he had seen and studied the 
world for himself. 

It would be a great mistake to look upon him merely as an 
ascetic. He was a man that had lived. He had been a house- 
holder— a word of much meaning to an Indian— and had known 
the pleasures of a wedded life, the Joy of clasping an infant son 
to his bosom, and the eorrow of losing that eon ere he had 
attained his prime. He appealed not to scholars, but to his 
countrymen as a whole, the people whom he knew. He had 
mixed with them, begged from them, prayed with them, shared 
their pleasures and thetr yearnings, and, on the other hand, 
had contracted intimate friendships with the greatest men of 
the emperor’s court. All this we find reflected in the pages of 
his writings. l 

His works have suffered the fate whieh has 
befallen those of other famous Indian authors. 
Imitators have written poems which they have 
passed off as his, and numerous kfipmlm, or 
apocryphal additions, have been inserted in his 
epic. lie has suffered too from the attentions of 
commentators without end, most of whom have 
wasted energy in discovering hidden meanings in 
the simplest passages, while they discreetly avoid 
tho real difficulties. Finally, his epio has actually 
been translated into Sanskrit, and there are critics 
who have maintained that the translation is the 
original, and that the Jtdmacharita - mdnasa is 
nothing but a barefaced theft of another’s poetry.* 

3. Religious ideas.— The religious ideas of the 
poet are of great importance in the history of 
India. Seventh in descent of teacher and pupil 
from tho great liamAnanda [q.v.) t he was a 
thorough Vaignava and follower of the Bhahti - 
Mdrga ( q.v .). He taught that there is but one 
Supreme Being, and that man is by nature sinful 
ana unworthy of salvation. Nevertheless the 
Supreme, in His infinite mercy, became incarnate 
in tlie person of ltamachandra to relieve the world 
from sin. llama has returned to heaven, where, 
bosides being the ineffable Supreme, he ib still 
RAma, and where, in consequence, we have now 
a God who is not only infinitely merciful, but who 
knows by actual experience how great are man’s 
infirmities and temptations, and who, though 
Himself incapable of sin, is ever ready to extend 
His help to the sinful being who calls upon Him. 
On all tliis follows, an a corollary, the doctrine of 
the universal brotherhood of man, and the duty 
which man owes to his neighbour, llis definition 
of sin is that which is contrary to the will of 
R&ma, and it is only by acknowledging this, and 
by abandoning himself to utter loving faith in 
Rama’s power to save him from its thraldom, that 
a man can escape from tlie weary round of per- 
petual transmigration. The doctrino of the father- 
hood of God and of the necessity of bhakti, or 
devotional faith, had long been known. In 
Northern India Ram&namla had been its great 
exponent, and Tulasl-D&sa put forward no novelty. 
11 is claim for consideration is that his teaching 
was successful. Ilis own pure life and the magic 
of his poetry have done for the Bhakti- Mdrga 
what the eloquence of hundreds of other teachers 
failed to do. The fact that he was a Sm&rta 
Vaignava must not be forgotten. He belonged to 
no sect, and founded no sect, but was just an 
ordinary Hindu, accepting all the Hindu mytho- 
logical machinery. While worshipping Rama as 
the Supreme, he paid adoration to Siva and the 
other gods. His attitude to them was much the 
same as that of the official teaching of one branch 
of the Christian Church : to Rama alone he offered 
\arpela t to the others SovXela, to Siva inrep8ov\da. 

A few words must to devoted to the poet*B use 
of the word mclyd. Occasionally he refers to it in 
terms that can only be interpreted as meaning the 
influence which hides Brahma from the soul— the 
maya of the Siva- worshipping VgdOntins, to whose 
doctrines he was strongly opposed. But all his 

1 at. JRAS, 1903, p. 452. 

8 See G. A. Grierson, in JRAS, 1018, p. 133 ff. 
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tines of the word in this sense are merely eases of 
similes and the like, and in no way form part of 
his real teaching. We may attribute this use 
of the word to his own association with the 
worship of Siva. Elsewhere he employs the word 
in two different senses: in one it means merely 
* inagio, * and U the evil force used by demons in 
their combat with Kama’s army ; in the other it 
represents a combination of the Gnostic demiurge 
and the Christian ( Tempter’ ; 1 * * 4 it is a personality, 
a female, subordinate to the Supreme, and, to a 
certain extent, His agent. In the latter capacity 
she sets the whole world dancing, yet she herself 
is set a-dancing, like an actress on the stage, by a 
movement of the Lord’s eyebrows. She sullies 
every one, even the gods, with her temptations ; 
and the Deity sometimes sends her forth speci- 
ally to tempt some pious person who begins to 
show overweening prido. 9 As the world, the 
flesh, and the Devil in one, she leads mankind to 
sin, but, if a man has true bhaJcti , he is surely 
armoured against her, and she cannot approach 
him. 9 

Above all, Tulosl-D&sa taught that the Supremo 
is a personality. While not denying the existence 
of the Nirgunaih BrAhma of the Upanifack—a. 
being totally devoid of all qualities, of whom the 
only thing that can be said is 'he is not this or 
that ’—he maintained that the idea of such a being 
was beyond the comprehension of the human mind, 
and that the only God whom it was possible to 
adore was the personal (saguna) manifestation of 
the impersonal \nirguna). 1 

The practical result of the general adoption of 
Tulasl’s religious attitude has been of the greatest 
importance to Northern India. In the poet’s own 
time the masses of Hindostiin had two alternative 
religions open to. them. One was the crude poly- 
theism of the worship of village godlings, the other 
was the Kr$na-cult. The first still exists, but 
controlled anil thrust into the background by 
Tulasl’s faith. What the Hyena -cult becomes 
among the uncultivated masses the religious fate 
of Bengal has shown. It inevitably tends to 
become a sex- worship, and its text- books teem 
with the most passionate, most licentious descrip- 
tions of the love adventures of K^na among the 
herdmaidens. All else is loBt, and there gradually 
develop the unnameable horrors of a S&kta-cult. 
Upper India lias been saved from this by Tulosl- 
Diisa. 

Litrhaturk.— G. A. Grierson, * Notes on Tul's! Das/ I A 
xxii. [18U3J SO, 122, lo7, 225, 258 (this is the only complete 
account In English of the poet's life and works ; a few errors In 
it have been corrected in the preceding pages), 1 Tulaei D&sa, 
Poet and Religious Reformer,’ JR AS, 1908, p.. 44711. ; GaneSa- 
vihtri Miira, Sy&raa-vihlrl Miira, and &ukadeva-vUi&ri 
Mi&ra, HindbNavaratna , Allahabad, 1910 (an account in 
Hindi of the nine great writers In that language) ; cf. the some 
authors’ MUrabandhu-vinoda , Kh&u<)w&, 1013, p. 804 ft. (a 
general history of Hindi literature In the same language). 

Numerous ead. of all the poet's works have been published in 
India, but few of them possess critical value. Two excellent 
edd. of the RAmacharUa-mdnasa have been published, vis. 
that issued in 1889 by the Khadga-vll&sa Press In B&nkipur and 
that issued in 1908 by the K&At Nigari-prachiripi Sabhft of 
Benares. Both are critically edited and nave elaborate Intro- 
ductions dealing with the poet’s life and writings. Por those 
not familiar with the language the writer can recommend a 
good ed., with a line-for-llne Hind! commentary and much 
general information concerning the poet, by R&mMvara BhaUa, 
Nirnaya-s&gara Press, Bombay, 1904. The Bame editor has 
Issued from the Indian Press, Allahabad, 1013, a similar ed. of 
the Vinaya-pattrikt I, which can be recommeuded to students. 
It is believed that it is intended to issue all the poet's works in 
this series. 

A good, if somewhat litoral, Eng. tr. of the Rdmacharita- 
rndnana has been made by P. S. drowse (1st ed., Allahabad, 
1880-81). It has been several times reprinted in India. 

Q. A. Grierson. 


1 Por a full nmmut see flam. vii. do. 70 ff., Benares edition. 

u J£.g., the divine saint N&rada (R&m, i. do. 128 ff., Ben. ed.). 

9 Ram, vii. oh. 116, Ben. ed. 

4 See Rdm. vii. dd. 18 and following chhand. 


TUNGUS.— i. Area, distribution, number, and 
history.— The name Tungus is usually derived from 
the word Tung -hung ('Eastern barbarians’), by 
which these people were known to the ancient 
Chinese. They call themselves Avankil (sing. 
Avanki) or Donki. The Tungusio tribes are the 
most widely distributed of all the native tribes of 
Siberia); they live in small groups all over Siberia 
as far west as the river Taz, as far east as the 
island of Sakhalin, as far north as the Arctic 
shore, and as far south as the middle of Manchuria. 
In spite of this distribution, the language and 
social anthropology of these tribes are the least 
known of all the Siberian peoples, the Samoyed, 
Turkic and Mongol ie tribes, and Koryak and 
Chukchi, even the Gilyak and the Ainu, having 
hod more space given to them in anthropological 
literature than the Tungus. As a reason for this 
may be cited the fact that the Tungus usually live 
in the interior of the continent, in places difficult 
of access and, with tho execution of the Lamut, 
far away from the coast. The total number of 
Tungus belonging to the various tribes was 76,504 
in 1897, while in 1911 there were only 75,204. 

The Tungusic tribes are usually divided into 
Northern Tungusic and Southern Tungusic. Of 
these the Northern Tungusic group comprises: 
(1) Samogir, (2) Nigidal, (3) 01 chi, (4) Oroki, (5) 
Manegu, (6) Tungus proper (including Lamut and 
Oroclion). The Southern Tungusic group com- 
prises : (1) Manchu, (2) Daur, (3) Solon, (4) Gold, 
(5) Orochi. 

The Northern Tungus are at the stage of reindeer 
culture like the Magdalcnian man in Europe, 
though at the same time they know the use of 
iron, which they brought from their more southern 
home. They belong to the Neo-Siberian group. 
The Southern Tungus are horse nomads, cattle- 
breeders, and fishermen, and in some places also 
agriculturists, and in the towns artisans. The 
Siberian Tungus emigrated from Manchuria partly 
in the seventh and partly in the thirteenth century 
after the Mongolic conquest, but their armies had 
probably invaded Siberia frequently even in the 
pre-Christian era. The first Tungus subdued by 
the Kussian authorities in Mangnzei in 1603 were 
the Tungus of the lower Tunguska. In 1615 a 
large Tungus force was defeated by the Russians 
on the Yenisei, and about 1623 all the Tungus of 
Central Siberia were forced to pav taxes. The 
Tungus of the Amur country, together with their 
territory, were made subject to llussia about fifty 
years ago. 

Although the Northern Tungus live now under 
a very primitive culture, their pedigree goes as far 
back as that of the Turkic people, and they there- 
fore present a case of degeneration under tne influ- 
ence of environment. Nowhere is this more 
clearly shown than in their folk-talcs, which in 
comparison with the really primitive tales of the 
Samoyed arc rather sophisticated . The old Chinese 
chroniclers UBed to comment on their two powerful 
neighbours as barbarians of inferior culture, i.c. 
their north-western neighbours in the pre-Christian 
era, the Turks of the present day, ana their north- 
eastern, the Tungus. But, as both of them appear 
under a variety of tribal and dynastic names, it is 
difficult sometimes to know which of these peoples 
are of Tungus and which of Turkic race. They 
are more easily classified by their customs and 
characteristics, while the Mongols, whose name, 
used in a broad sense, is applied to both these 
races, seem to have no characteristic cultural 
features and are probably a mixture of the two 
races influenced by their steppe environment more 
than the Turks and Tungus, and brought to 
nrominenee through Jenghiz Khan’s (himself a 
Mongol) conquest. 
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There ere eevenl peoples mentioned by the Chinese who oan 
with some probability be considered to be of Tunsus race. Such 
ore (1) the Sushen, who lived nortli of the Liao-Tung peninsula 
and Mid tribute in arrows and arrowheads to the emperors of 


and paid tribute in arrows and arrowheads to the emperors of 
the Bhang dynasty (1766-1164 b.o.) ; (2) the 8ienpi t who occupied 
an important strategia position io the Korea and north of 
Uhlna beforo the Great wall was constructed (221-906 b. 0.) : 
these were the peoples who helped to cause the movement of 
the Hiung-nung westward, who in their tarn pushed the Yue-chl 
(Turks) to Djungaria ; in ths tad cent a.d. one branoh of the 
Bienpi, the Jwen-Jwen (Zhu-Zhu) roes to power, but they arc 
not heard of after the 6th cent., when the Tu-Kiu (Turks) 
emancipated themselves from the Jwen-Jwen yoke ; (8) the 
Tlu, who in the 8rd oent. a.d. lived in the forest between the 
Upper Temen and Yalu rivers; (4) the Moho (Ukl), who in the 
7fch oent. a.d. inhabited the valley of 8ungari and who wore 
the founders of the state of Puhai : (6) the Khitans, who in 
026 overthrew this dynasty and founded the Liao (Iron) 
dynasty; (0) the Niu-ohi (Yu*ohi), who In their turn over- 
throw the Liao dynasty in a.d. 1126 and lived in the 8hun- 
Alin uplands ; their dynasty was oalled Klu (Golden) ; Jenghlz 
Khan subdued them In 1264, bat In the 14th cent, the Niu-chl 
reasserted themselves and founded the Manehu dynasty, which 
in 1644 occupied the throne of China after the Ming dynasty 
and reigned till 1912. a 

There are certain characteristics and customs common to 
most of those peoples as wall as the modsrn Tungus. One is the 
extensive use of the bow and arrows with iron or stone blades. 
The arrows are of definite type and adaptable for the use of 
poison. The arrows and skins are also used for the payment of 
taxes. Other characteristics are the use of richly-adorned 
aprons, by both sexes, the braiding of the hair into two plaits, 
also by both sexes, the breeding of pigs, and the exposing of 
the dead by placing them on high platforms. These habits are 


them on high 


bforms. These habits are 


not associated with the Turks ana were probably imposed on 
the Chinese by the Tungus. Thus Marco Polo calls the Chinese 
empire by the tribal Tungus name Kbital (Oathai), and the 
Russians call it that even now. 

a. Linguistics.— Since the time of Oostrdn the Tunguslo 
tongues nave been classed with the Ural-Altaic group, and, as 
they have not been sufficiently well known, even modern 
linguists like Tucker call them 1 uncultivated,' while the foot 
is that. although the language of the Tungus (with the excep- 
tion of the Manehu and Dauri) hss not reached the stage of 
being written language, in grammatical forma, especially in 
verbal forms, we see a greater variety of simplifications than in 
many Aryan languages. The Manehu writing is in a modified 
form of ulguric, the old Turkic character bosod again on the 
tkttfadian. 

The linguistic division, baaed on the results of the meet 
recent researches, is into four groups: (11 tbs well-defined 
Manehu group, including 8Ibo, (2) the Gold group, including 
Oloha, Orochi, and Orok, (9) Tungus proper, Including Lamut, 
Managbr, Solon, and Dsur, (4) Sanagir and Negda (on the lower 
Amur). The extent of this group is problematical, as it Is 
possible that It cau be united with group (3).* 

The Northern Tungus dialects are preserved in a purer form 
than the Southern, which have come under Mongolia and 
Chinese influence, yet these differences ait not very important, 
and we oan use linguistics as the surest means of tracing the 
existence of Tunguslo tribes in any given region. In many 
places the Tungus use another language as well as their own. 

As in language, so also in social anthropology and shaman - 
istio religion, we oan see a oertaln oonnexlon between all the 
Tunguslo tribes. But the preservation of their own language 
is not necessarily an indication of the preservation of their 
physical type. 

3 . Physical type,— As has been said, there has 
been contact between the Chinese, the Mongols, 
and the Tungus- Manclm since the 11th cent. B.c. 
and probably earlier, but it was based chiefly on 
conquest ana on intermarriage among members of 
the royal families. Migrations en masse did not 
begin, as far as is known, till the 7 th cent, and 
during the time of Jenghiz Khan. It is probable 
that the Koreans are a Chinese-Tungus mixture 
and that the Tungus have played a greater rile 
than is known in the formation of the modem 
Japanese nation. 

Deniker places the Tungus among the Northern 
Mongolians, whom he defines as people with oval 
or round faces and prominent cheek-bones, who 
inhabit Manohitria, Korea, Northern China, and 
Mongolia. He places the Kalmnk alongside of 
the Manehu and the Northern Tungns hunters. 
Maak, Schrenck, and Mainoff point out the differ- 
ence in physical type between the Northern and 
the Southern Tungus. This is also supported by 
the present writer. Broadly speaking, the differ- 


ence consists in this, that the Southern type 
approaches the so-called Mongol type (almost high 
1 This table is the remit of a verbal oommunioation from W. 
Kotwlcx, the Tunguslo scholar of Petrograd University. 


stature, round and low-headed), while the Northern 
type approaches the type of the Eastern Palao- 
Siberians (low stature, intermediate or long- 
headed, and average or high-headed). While the 
mixture of the Southern Tungus with other neigh- 
bouring tribes has been going on for bo long that 
it is very difficult to make any reoord of it, and 
the Manehu type practioally disappeared among 
the population of north-east China, the Northern 
Tungus, especially those isolated in the Arctic 
region, are comparatively unmixed, or in any case 
it is easy to trace their mixture. This iB especi- 
ally true in the case of the Tungus between the 
Lena and the Yenisei, who live in thoroughly 
Tungus or Tungos-Yakut land, while the Tungus 
between the Lena and the Okhotsk Sea live 
scattered among the Palteo-Siberians (Koryak, 
Chukchi, and Yukaghir). The latter were the 
secondary object of study of the Jesup Expedition 
of the U.S.A. some ten years ago, while the 
Tungus between the Yenisei and the Lona were 
studied by the Oxford-Philadelphian Expedition 
in 1914-15. The only racial admixture that has 
to be considered in the cose of the Arctic Tungus 
between the Yenisei and the Lena is with the 
Yakut. 

With the help of the genealogical method in 
dealing with the social anthropology of the North- 
Western Tungns (in North Central Siberia) it is 
possible to distinguish the following grades of 
Tungus metisation. 

(A) The Tunaus, whose genealogical table, as far back aa 
could be recorded, doeB not show any foreign admixture ; (II) 
the Zhtngtu- Yakut, who call themselvea Tungus, and are such 
linguistically and socially, but who have begun in the last two 
generations to intermarry with the Yakut; (C) the Dolgan , 
who were Tungus, but who for a loug time have intermarried 
with the Yakut and have created socially, physically, and 
linguistically a new type ; thoy consider themselves to be a 
separate nation, their language approaches more nearly to the 
Yakut, and in physique they look more like the Tungus ; (D) 
the I'ungusizea Yakut , who live in the western part of tiro 
Yakutsk territory, and the eastern part of the Turukhansk 
country, all on ths Tungus land ; the other Yakut call them 
Tungns (Tongus) ; they ore in a minority among the Tungus. 

The Tungus-Y&kut approach in their stature, 
and head and facial forms, to the Yakut (g.v.), 
who, on the whole, are of a more Mongol io type 
than the Northern Tungus, while the Dolgan, 
though they stand further from the pure TungUH 
than the Tungns-Yakut do, are yet in all these 
three aspects more like the Tungus than like the 
Yakut, or, wo might say, they return to the 
physical type of the Tungus. 

4 . Technique. — Most of the Siberian Tungus 
are at the stage of reindeer-culture, though they 
differ from such pur sang reindeer-breeders as the 
Lapps or the Eskimo in that their technique is not 
so nighly specialised and their carvings and draw- 
ings on reindeer- bone or mammoth-ivory are not 
so perfect ; very few of them have any knowledge 
of making half-underground huts, most of them 
still having fur tents similar in structure to those 
in their original southern home. In spite of 
centuries spent in a land where there are no 
horses, or only the small Siberian ponies whieh 
are used for driviug but not for riding, they still 
preserve their old habits of horse-riding, exchang- 
ing the horse for the reindeer. In mythology and 
religion also their southern origin is apparent 


deceased shaman must bo plaeed driftwood figures 
of a goat, a horse, or a dromedary — animals which 
have not been kuown to them for many generations. 

Tiie Tungus who do not live in the tundra as 
reindeer-breeders, but inhabit the steppes and the 
forest, are mostly hunters, and occasionally horse- 
and cattle-breeders. Only in tho Amur and 
Baikal region do we find stationary groups. 

Among the Northern Tungus iron is much more 
* - * ~ * Until quite 


used than among the Samoyed. 
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recently tatuing was common among the Tungus 
of the Yenisei, charcoal alone being used as colour- ! 
ing matter, and no bright colours. 

One of the most characteristic features of the 
original Tungus costume is the beautifully decor- 
ated apron, which has in some places degenerated 
into a small covering for the sexual organs. 
Birch -bark is not so much in use as among the 
Ostyak, but the typical Tungus canoes are made 
of birch-bark sewn into shape. The Tungus orna- 
ments are typical of a migratory people. They 
have no permanent style— we do not see on them 
cither the conventionalized zoological-anatomical 
figures of the Samoycd or the rich ornamental 
designs of plant form so often met with among 
the neighbouring tribe of Yakut. Yet in their 
mode of life the Tungus exhibit more neatness, 
more cleanliness, and more reserve than any other 
tribe of Northern Asia, and probably this was the 
reason for the classic name that CastrAn gave 
them, however few he saw. He called them ‘ the 
gentry of the Siberian aborigines.’ 

5. Sociology. — The original Tungus social 
division was into dans, named after the clan- 
ancestor or the river on whose banks they dwelt. 
At the present time the remnants of the clans are 
grouped together into local groups, with local 
river and other names. This arrangement was 
forced upon them by the Russian Government, but 
their internal organization and government, as far 
as it goes, rests with their council of elders and 
a prince, elected for three years and re-elected 
as many times as they wish. Langa, a Hukachar 
prince, and a great shaman of the Llimpiisk Tungus 
of the Yenisei tundra, lias been prince for twenty- 
live years. 

Married people are always known as the * father 
of So-and-so,' ‘the mother of So-and-BO,’ even if 
the Russian Christian name is used— e.^., Ivan’s 
father. 


(a) Marriage .— Marriage restrictions are very 
numerous. Not only are blood-relations and clan- 
relations debarred from marrying, but two 
brothers of one family may not marry two Bisters 
of another family. The exchange of children in 
marriage is not allowed, except among the Panka- 
gir Tungus. The terminology connected with 
relationship by marriage is regulated by the age- 
classes. Tjiuh kynniv would be the name used by 
the husband for the father, elder brother, and 
other male relatives of his wife, and anikynniv for 
her elder female relatives, while for his wife’s 
younger male relatives he would use the term 
Jcutetiv, and for her younger female relatives 
kukim. There is a special relationship, called 
kaXliv , between two men who have married 
sisters. The reindeer which plays a part in the 
marriage ceremony, i.e. on which the bride rides 
to the bridegroom’s home, is called Havakin (from 
the god Havaki) among the Yenisei Tungus and 
Savakin among the Tungus of the Okhotsk region. 
This reindeer is never used for any work, and is 
never searched for if he gets lost. When he grows 
ill or old, he is killed, but not eaten. He might 
be called the reindeer of the bride's individual 
spirit. The most important feature of the match- 
making is the settlement of the Icalym (wife 
price). 

lb) Birth.- At childbirth the woman is con- 
sidered unclean, and is obliged to go away from 
the tent for confinement. After three or four days 
she returns from her seclusion and is purified by 
jumping three times through the lire. Hickisch 1 
says that the placenta is eaten. Among the 
Tungus of the Yenisei-Lena region the placenta is 
usually hung on a tree or a pole in a skin bag. 
On the whole, a Tungus woman gives birth to her 
1 DU Tungimn, p. 84. 


child very easily. If, liowevor, there are any 
complications, the Tungus and also the Yakut 
woman is placed in a kneeling posture, with 
her hands tied to the tont poles, and subjected to a 
forcible massage with a log of wood by the woman 
who attends her. To help his wife, the Tungus 
husband cuts down a tree and drives a wooden 
wedge into it. If this has no eilbct, a shaman is 
summoned. 

9 (e) Burial.— All the belongings of the dead man 
arc placed near hU body. The classical way of 
burying a man was to sew a reindeer skin round 
the body and put it in a coffin standing on four 
high poles or on a high platform, 1 while a woman 
was buried on the ground and covered over with 
trees. Among the sea and river tribes the dead 
were often buried in small oanoos. Now the 
Russian mode of burial in the ground prevails, 
except where the ground is frozen. The chum 
(tent) where the death occurred is promptly 
removed to another place. On leaving the place 
where a dead person had been buried, his relatives 
used, in olden times, to let fly two or three arrows 
towards him. 

{d) Initiation of a shaman . — A young shaman 
( human ), who has shown signs of devotion, wisdom, 
and nervous sensibility, is prepared for his office 
by an old shaman, who teaches him the secrets of 
the shaman’s assistant spirits. After a year or 
more of frequent intercourse with the young 
shaman, the old shaman gives him the shaman’s 
coat and drum. The Bh&man’s chief spirits are : 
etigr, in the form of a long serpent, who has power 
over epidemics, sickness, and all manner of diseases ; 
iiniany, in human form, with eagle’s wings, on 
which he carries tiie shaman from place to place, 
who also protects animals from diseases ; arkunga , 
a prophet-spirit ; and lesser spirits such as khaniny, 
mxryada , torunga . 

The shaman's coat ( hamahek ) must be made of wild reindeer 
hide. III! cap (haarken) ia on iron oirolet with representations 
of wild reindeer antlers. His boots are called hetman unta 

» and Ids belt angayaptun. Hanging from the lower 
his ooat he has a fringe of reindeer- or fox-skin, called 
chiurukta. A fringe at the back, longer than the others and 
with a bell at the end, Is called irginde . Projecting from his 
shoulders are the * iron elk antlers of the shaman ’ (arkalan\ 
On the gilds (iron circles attached near the antlers at tho 
back) bang pieces of iron (budilar), which are the shaman's 
arrows against hargi (malicious spirits). In the middle of the 
back of the shaman's coat are hung representations of the sun 
and moon. These are considered the most important features 
of his costume, and the sun is often sewn on a piece of skin 
taken from the head of a bear. Gagk t the swan, Is on the 
back, and ukang, the diver, on the front of the coat. QUU, a 
fish (taxmen) frequently met with, is also represented there, 
and bo too are kandi t ‘ the ehaman’e dakali • (small birds). On 
his apron ( human haalme ) there are also representations of tho 
sun and moon, and the shaman's staff (haman tyevim) has a 
human faoe (of an ancestor) and bear's feet. Sometimes a 
human face Is found on the sun which Is hung on tho skin 
from the bear's head. All these accessaries suggest ancestor- 
iuan-bear-worahip, as also do the traditions. All the objects 
used by the shaman have thoir special names ; the shaman’s 
cap, *.g. % is designated by a different word from that used for 
an ordinary cap, and, 11 a common term is used, the word 
haman is prefixed. The shaman’e drum Is oval in shape, and 
the drumstick, gtho, is long and narrow, with jingles. 

6 . Gods add spirits.— Animism is highly de- 
veloped in the Tungus religion. The spirits living 
everywhere in nature have to be propitiated. 
They are more or less independent of the highest 
god, Havaki. The mischievous spirits in folk- 
tales are called chiulugdy anti gamondv. Both 
those creatures use a special * bad language,' which 
occurs in tho tales and is understood hy tho 
shamans. The malevolent spirits are called 
hargi. The chief hargi lives in the virgin forest 
(taiga) of the north. I le has enormous eves olaced 
outside his face and a flat nose, and the mack hair 
on his head and face is like the taiga after a storm. 
He can assume the form of an enormous bear, a 
wolf, or a bison. The Tungus of the Nerchinsk 
1 The name given to thie old form of uolllu is buni mongin. 
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and Yakutsk districts call the hanii spirits buni ; 
to the buni of the water they give tne name garan , 
and to the buni of the earth that of dorokdi . The 
stronger the influence of Christianity, the worse 
becomes the character of the buni. Then there are 
othor spirits, the spirit-owners of flies, of various 
animals, and even of thieves, shuro . 

The chief god, Havaki, is anthropomorphic, but 
is connected with the snn. Sometimes the sun 
with the face of a man in it is supposed to repre- 
sent him. Among the Tungus of the present 
generation the conception of the highest god is 
very vague, though the conception of spirits living 
everywhere in nature has still a strong hold on 
them all, Christian and non-Christian, 

7 . Sacrifices. — Private sacrifices of food are 
offered without any special preparations, but the 
sacrifices to the spirits connected with fertility arc 
more important and mast therefore be performed 
in the presence of a shaman, who knows the 
method of procedure. Thus the spirit-owner of 
wild reindeer is propitiated by an offering of the 
head of a mountain-sheep. The chief abode of 
this spirit, according to the Yenisei Tungus, is on 
the rock Hulgadzyakit, between the Upper Kureika 
and Lake Cuirinda. The spirit-owner of lake- 
fish inhabits a place near Mount Umtupkan, to 
the east of Lake Chirinda, and at the beginning 
of the fishing season ceremonies are held to pro- 
pitiate him. To ensure success in trapping, the 
Tungus will use in the construction of tne traps at 
least one pioco of wood whieh has been used oy a 
shaman during his shainanistio performances, 
hut the turn , or stick, which is the 1 tree on which 
the shaman climbs to tlio sky,’ is never used for 
this purpose, being too sacred. It is too hooma— a 
word used to express an idea similar to that of 
Melanesian mana . 

8. Animal worship.— The veneration of the bear 
is especially highly developed. When a bear is 
killed and brought home, a coromony called kuk 
is held. The heart and liver of the bear are cut 
into pieces, cooked, and divided among those 
present (exclusively males). Each person, before 
eating his pioco, bows before the bear and assures 
him that it was the Russians who killed him, and 
not the Avankil (Tungus), Another remnant of a 
ceremonial hoar-dance is ikandzycdzyctn ( f we aro 
singing ’). The bones of the bear must be placed 
just as they are in a bag, and hung on a tree. If 
one bone is lost, the spirit of the boar will hold the 
hunter responsible for it. 

The eagle is also treated with great veneration, 
and it is expressly forbidden to kill him. For both 
these animals the Tungus use that adjective which 
they also nse in speaking of heroes, i.e. hooma. 

To all othor animals which are not especially 
venerated the Tungus always behave, as they say, 
* carefully, 1 lest the animal should become extinct. 
When a slit is mode in the ear of the reindeer for 
purposes of identification, the hair that is cut off 
must not be thrown away, bat must be hung on a 
tree or pat in some safe place. The head and feet 
of the wild reindeer must not be thrown away ; a 
special platform is sometimes erected for their 
reception, while the teeth of the wild reindeer are 
kept as tygak (amulets). There is a fox oostom 
whioh drives the procurers of fox -skins to despair. 
After the fox has been trapped, his muzzle is ent 
off and carefully preserved. The skin may then 
be used, but the meat must be placed safely on a 
platform. 
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TUNIS.— See Africa, Berbers and N. 
Africa. 

TU PI -GUARANI. —See Brazil. 

TURKS.— I. Ethnology.— 1 . Origin of the 
name.— The terms ‘ Turk,* ‘ Turkish,* and ‘ Turkic* 
are used in two dificrent senses: to designate 
either those peoples belonging to the Turkic 
linguistic family or those peonies from Asia who 
appear from time to time in military history under 
leaders of Turkic speech. With the advance of 
ethnological knowledge, the former use is being 
abandoned for the wider term ‘Turanian,’ and the 
latter practice is falling into disuse. The name 
* Turan * is much wider than the term 1 Turk * and 
in any cose is not synonymous with it. It must 
be noted that, while we hear of the Turks under 
tlmt name in S. Russia even in the 1st cent. A.D., 
they only established themselves in Turkestan 
(‘Land of the Turks’), the country named after 
them, in the 4th cent. A.D. Before that the 
country was known as Iran or Ininistan ('Land of 
the Iranians’), and stretched farther west into 
the present Iran. Thus one must be careful not 
to confuse the archmology of Turkestan relating 
to the Iranian period with that which can bo 
ascribed to the Turks. 

The earliest information about the Turks, to be 
found in the Chinese annals from 2356 B.c. onwards, 
alludes to them under the name of Hiung-nung, 
or slaves of the Iliung, while the name Tu-Kiu, or 
Turks, becomes prominent in the 6th cent. A.D. 
only when a prince of the Assena dynasty, Tiumen, 
rose to power. But we hear of the name Turk in 
connexion with the Turkish invaders of Europe in 
the pre-Christian era. Pomponius Mela in the 1st 
cent. A.D. calls them Turcae and says that they 
live near the Budini, and Pliny the Elder in the 
same century uses the name Tyrcae of a people 
in the neighbourhood of the Don. Thorn'll the 
various Turkic invaders of Eastern and Western 
Europe were chiefly known by the names of their 
leaders (Kipchalc, Nogai, Seljuk, Osmanli), the 
name Turk as a generic term for the whole race 
is that most frequently used up to the present day. 
The Turks thernsolves with the exception of some 
Anatolian Turks call themselves by a dynastic or 
elan name. 

a. Origin of the race.— The Chinese annals refer 
to the Iliung-nung as their north-western barbarian 
neighbours, and make a distinction between them 
and their north-eastern neighbours, the Tung-hung, 
afterwards the Tungns. The third Central Asiatic 
race, the Mongols, do not seem to have ho long a 
pedigree, and it is possible that they form a branch 
of the Tungus or the Turks, or are a combination 
of both left behind and isolated on the steppes. 
This may be so, if wo assume that tho % Turks and 
Tungus are two independent races which entered 
into the composition of the sub-races of Japan, 
China, and Tibet. The analysis of the fundn- 
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mental types of both these races shows striking 
differences, but in comparison with the North and 
South Asiatic type they may both be called Mongo- 
loid. Even assuming that the Tungus and Turks, 
as well as the Mongols, are the closest descendants 
of the original wm Asiaticus , yet, when they 
first appear in history, the two races differ widely 
in language, physical type, and culture. If the 
remains of bronze culture in the Upper Yenisei 
valley with burial masks, some of which are 
prominently Aryan in character, can be definitely 
ascribed to the early Turks, who knows whether 
their Mongoloid type was not after all an acquired 
character due to their mixture with the Mongoloids ? 

So much for the anthropological evidence as to 
the origin of the Turks. Not less important from 
the point of view of the folklorist is the origin of the 
race as explained by tradition. Perhaps the most 
wide-spread is the legend (found also among the 
Mongols) of a she-wolf, or white she-wolf, who 
found and roared an abandoned boy, subsequently 
the founder of the Turkish race. This she-wolf, 
Ak-biuri, saved the little boy from the bad god 
Erlik and brought him to Altun-dagh (‘Golden 
Mountains 1 ) to an Altun-kii (‘Golden Cave’). 
Two days later the boy began to call her mother, 
and six days later he began to call her father. 
De Guignes suggests that this is merely a version 
of the Homan tradition brought back by the Huns 
after they returnod from their invasion of Europe. 1 
But as a matter of fact the story might have 
travelled in the opposite direction, or the origin 
might have been independent, for the Chinese 
describe the shields of the Turks as having repre- 
sentations of a wolf before tho approximate aate 
of the Homan story. Then almost as widely 
spread is the legend of their first ancestor being 
the eldest son of Japhoth, son of Noah. It is hard 
to ascertain whether the legend relating to still 
another ancestor, the son of the virgin-widow, 
Alanqua, has also a Biblical background. 

3. Cradle of the race. — There are several 
hypotheses as to the geographical position of the 
original homo of the Turks. H. H. Howorth seeks 
it in the southern parts of the Altai (Altun-dagh). 
Richthofen considers the region of the Amur, Lena, 
and Selenga their problematic original home. 
Parker suggests not the Altai Golden Mountains 
but some other mountains of the same name in the 
present Chinese province of Kin-Shan. 

Hecent archaeological discoveries in the Alt&i- 
Sayan region as well as study of the aborigines of 
the forest regions of these mountains support 
Howorth’s theory. 3 While it is still difficult to 
know with certainty to whom to attribute the 
bronze remains of the Minusinsk, called by the 
Russians by the vogue name of ‘ Chud ’ remains 
( Chujoi , ‘stranger*), there is no reason not to 
suppose that the country was inhabited always by 
the Turks, who were influenced in their bronze 
culture by some Iranian people from Central Asia, 
though also by the Chinese. The investigation 
of the bronze culture in the region of Kuban 
(N. Caucasus) will probably throw light on this 
question, if the Kuban culture is found to be more 
similar to the Minusinsk than to the other bronze 
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stations in E. Russia— e.p., the Ural (Perm). How- 
ever, the fact that the customs and implements of 
the pre-bronze era (neolithic and late palaeolithic) 
persist through the bronze period (probably 8th-3rd 
cent. B.o.) and the iron age ana to some extent 
even till to-day points to the conclusion that the 
bulk of the population there remained the same, 
i.e. Turkish. The implements referred to are 
those used in the preparation of food and for 
agriculture. 

The popular explanation that tho bronse culture of Minusinsk 
is the work of a peaceful agricultural people of a higher typo 
than the Turks, afterwards destroyed by the Invasion of mm 
culture nomad people, who were, as no one now doubts, Turks, 
is not based on historical facts. We do not hear of the destruc- 
tion of an empire at the stage of bronze culture In the Chinese 
annals— a fact worth noting— though mention of lese significant 
movements at the beginning of the Iron age from Central Asia 
towards the north-west Is fairly frequent. If we assume that 
the pre-bronze and bronze age Inhabitants of the Altai were of 
Turkic stock and in danger of invasion from the south-east or 
west. there Is no reason why they themselves should not develop 
warlike Industries which the so-called iron age remains repre- 
sent. The bronze Industry survives for some time during the 
next period, hut the arrowheads, spears, daggers, and stirrupe 
are produced iu greater quantities than non-military bronze 
objects. The example of the Croat War has shown us how eaiiy 
it is to divert industrial power from one channel to another. 

Most of the graves of the iron age in the Altai- 
Sayan district arc communal, called by tho Turks 
chna-tas (the Russians call them kurgans ), and are 
probably war graves. The inscriptions to bo found 
on some of the burial stones all date from the iron 
age. 1 Those on the Southern Yenisei are earlier 
(about the 6th and 7th cent. A.D.) than those south 
of Lake Baikal along the Orkhon. The language 
of these inscriptions is one of the old Turkish 
dialects, the Uigur, belonging to a peonlo politi- 
cally very prominent to whom are attributed the 
remnants of Karakorum as their capital. Thus 
the earliest cultural remains of tho Turkish race 
are nearer to Western than Eastern Asia, and the 
Turks at this early stage of their history, even if 
we take only the iron age, were living on a higher 
level of civilization compared with their near 
neighbours than they do now. It would seem 
that their subsequent mixture with invaders coming 
from the East has lowered their standard of culture, 
though in their subsequent history they several 
times developed local civilizations, notably under 
the Timurids in Turkestan and under the Ottomans 
in Byzantium. 

But of course the attribution of cultural remains 
of the bronze and iron ages to the Turks doe9 not 
carry them very far back, considering the antiquity 
of Chinese history. The first mention of the 
Turks here appears in 2356 B.C., while the bronze 
remnants of Minusinsk may be dated about 
700-300 B.c. This was the time when unknown 
bronze flourished in tho Volga- Kama- Ural district 
and in Scandinavia around tne Baltic, when Greek 
settlers round the Black Sea and in Scythia were 
producing wonderful local art, when in Persia 
Darius and Xerxes were encouraging the develop- 
ment of local civilization which was in turn over- 
turned by Alexander, who set up Hellenistic 
polities in its place. But Minusinsk was in neither 
of these circles, and its resemblance to Scythian 
culture is counterbalanced by its similarity to the 
Chinese. Then the second culture, that of tho 
iron age, coincides with the rule of the Arabs over 
the Sasanid Persians and witli the empire of the 
Khozars on the Lower Volga. 

The attribution of both bronze and iron periods 
on the Yenisei to the Turkish race does not 
necessarily decide the question of the place whence 

1 P. M. Melloranski, * Decipherment of the old Turkic In- 
scription on a Stone found In tho Aittam-Ol In the Village of 
Kenkolsk in the Aulieata District,' Mem. E. Sect . I.R.Arck.S., 
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l’alphabet turc du Nord de l'Asle,' Joum. Soc. fln.-onqr. xiv. 
[1800] 1 ; V. Thomsen, 1 Inscriptions de l'Orkhon dtohlffrdes,' 
1. 1894, Him. Soo./n.-ougr., 1864, r. 84. 1800. 1. <24. 
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they sprang. All we know now of the inhabitants 
of the lish (Russ. Chem) or Blaok Forest of the 
Altai points to this, however, that their present 
character and customs are results of their environ- 
ment and are similar to the customs and character 
of the earliest inhabitants of those regions. The 
original Turks were not steppe nomads living by 
warfare and constantly changing their camping 
places, but cattle-breeders and agriculturists de- 
voted to their fields and forests and knowing the 
system of slave labour, while so advanced politi- 
cally as to form confederations. Perhaps the most 
imi>ortant proof of the origin of the Turks in the 
Altai region is the resemblance of the art found in 
the old picture writings in the region to the art of 
the most primitive and typical Turks of the present 
day, whether in the form of cattle brands or rook 
drawings. Farther, the burial customs of these 
people seem to have been unchanged by time and 
are now practised as in the place of their origin. 
There must have been in aU ages Turkic tribes 
living on the outskirts of the empires whose mode 
of lire was more nomadic and who consequently 
mixed to a greater extent with other nomads. 
Those tribes were, however, not the true Turks as 
described in the Orkhon inscriptions, but Kazaks, 
who correspond to the Russian Cossacks, or frontier 
half-military guards. 

The hypothesis of the Altaian origin of the Turks Is In opposi- 
tion to the theory launched some 60 years ago by OaeLrdn and 
since uncritically accepted by some Finnish and Russian 
ethnologists (Otto Donner. Elements), that the Samoyed 
originated In the Altai and Sayan Mountains and migrated from 
there to the north. If, further, the Samoyed are identified 
with the Finns, as they are by some people, the Finns, who in 
modern times developed the high culture of the Scandinavians, 
become the ancestors of the bronze age people of Minusinsk. 

The linguistic authority of Oastr6n seemed sufficient to make 
people accept his theory without investigation, but his whole 
nj'pothesie was based on the supposition of the historian Fi sober 
in the 18th cent that tho inhospitable region of the Arctic 
could not be the home of the Samoyed on account of its frigid 
character and poverty. The only support was of a linguistic 
character, that at the time of Oostren some Tatar clans In 
S. Siberia (the Kamashlnts) could speak Samoyed. Moreover, 
this theory holds that many other Tatars, of Uriankhal ana 
Minusinsk, like the Koibal, Sovon, Beltir, and Karagass, are 
Turkioized Samoyed, one branch of which was pushed by the 
advance of the Turks towards the north. Boon is Gastrin’s 
theory. 

That the Samoyed might have originated further south than 
they are now is possible, but they must have always been falriy 
far north. All their present oulture, which can be called 
1 reindeer ’ culture, shows that they are under the influenoe of 
a period of Arctic environment too long to trace their origin. 
The few linguistic observations of the Samoyed tongue in 
S. Siberia only prove that some of the elans of the Samoyed 
migrated from the north further south. Neither In physical 
type nor In customs do either of these doubtful Samoyed 
resemble the real Samoyed. While an uninterrupted chain of 
ethnological and, obovo all, archaeological evidence, as well as 
Chinese and Arab historical mentions, ties the Turks to the 
Black Forest o! the Altai mountains, from which they spread at 
an early date over tho Sayan and Orkhon, no arohaeologteal 
remain* con be ascribed to the Samoyed, and no ethnological 
evidence supports the theory of Oastrim. 

The relationship between the Samoyed and 
Finnic races is still on open question, but in any 
case historical and archeological evidence of early 
Finnish culture does not go further east than 
the Ural (Perm). By dismissing, therefore, the 
Samoyed-AItaian theory, one dismisses also tho 
claim of the Finns to on Altai-Sayan cradle. 
Possibly further archaeological discoveries may 
reveal still earlier Turkic inscriptions than those 
of the Yenisei, hut they can only be found more 
to the south, since the inscriptions to the east 
of the Yenisei, i.e. the Orkhon, are one or more 
hundred years later. The relation between the 
Minusinsk bronze antiquities and the archaeological 
remains of the steppes of the Black Sea attributed 
to the Scythians has been recently studied care- 
fully, and a close resemblance was found. 1 Minu- 
sinsk was taken in this respect as a centre from 
which this culture spread towards the Black Sea. 

1 E. II. Minim, Scythian* and Qtetkt, Cambridge, 1918, p. 301. i 


This is important as throwing light on the puzzle 
of the origin of the Scythians, though no one can 
doubt now the kinship, if not identity, of the 
Eastern Scythians and the Turks. If tne cradle 
of the Turks is to be sought in the forest of the 
Altai with its environment which encourages a 
sedentary and agricultural mode of life— and the 
steppes and valleys between the Altai and Baikal 
are Tull of evidences of the sedentary oulture of 
this people — it is still true that in comparison with 
the old Chinese, the Turks, especially their eastern 
branches, must bo considered bar banana Besides, 
there never has been a uniform culture spread over 
the various Turkic nations, nor did they ever live 
in a mass undivided by foreign raoes. This is why 
it is difficult to be certain whether some of the 
clans mentioned first by the Chinese and then by 
the Arab writers can be considered Turks. It & 
much easier to make this distinction among the 
contemporary Turks, even though they appear 
also under various names of Tatar, Tuba, or 
OsmanlL 

A few words must bo said about tho name 
‘ Tatar.’ R. G. Latham 1 points out that the less 
we UB6 the term Tatar or Tartar, the sounder will 
be our ethnology. He also calls attention to the 
mistake of coupling the Manchu and their dynasty 
with the Tatars. One of the earliest mentions of 
the word 'Tatars’ is fonnd in the old Turkish in- 
scriptions of the Orkhon ascribed to Bilge-Khan. 3 
About this time (8th cent.) the ( Otuz-Tatar’ 
('Thirty Tatar’) lived to the east and south-east 
of Baikal and were dependent on the Turkish con- 
federacy. Chinese history does not mention them 
till the 9th century. According to N. A. AristolT, 8 
the Otnz-Tatars were originally Turks, while the 
Mongolian scholar Bichurin is inclined to call 
them Mongols. In the same inscription on tho 
Orkhon is a mention of the ( Tokuz-Tatars ’ (* Niue 
Tatars’). 

The term ' Tatar ’ is closely connected with the 
terra ‘Tatan.* 4 The people living in the present 
Khalka from the 0th cent, were called Tatan. 
They were divided into many aimdn , or unions of 
elans. The strongest of these were tho Mongol, 
Taigut, Kere, and Tatar. 8 These were divided 
into dans, but all of them used the tribal name of 
Tatan. The Mongols successfully fought the 
Ninchi (Tungus) in the middle of the 12th cent., 
and towards the end of this century the Mongol 
ruler, Temujin, was elected head of all the Tatans 
and a great part of China under the name of 
Jenghiz Khan. The house of the Mongol-Tatan 
reigned from 1206 to 1638. The Mongol aimdn of 
the Tatan oonfederacy subdued the Tatar aimdn 
before they started on their European conquest, 
but it is doubtful whether all the Tatan accepted 
the name of this one aimdn . On tho contrary, the 
name Mongol came into greater prominence than 
that of Tatan or Tatar through Jenghiz Khan. 
It is probable, however, that some of the Jenghiz 
Khan hordes were known to their neighbours as 
Tatan. When C&rpini came as an envoy from the 
pope to the Khan Kuyuk, he may have made a 
mistake between Tatan and Tatar, so in the 13th 
cent, all the geographers named the land between 
the Caspian and the Chinese Seas Great Tartary. 
It is perhaps because the Chinese historians often 
eallea Tatan ' Tata ’ (a mistake now corrected by 
them) that many Asiatic scholars, such as H. J. 

* Descriptive Ethnology , 2 vola., London, I860, 1. 305. 

3 P. M. Melioranski, * On the Orkhon and Yenisei Monuments 
with Inscriptions,' Joum. Min. Edue., St. Petersburg, 1808, 

p. 882. 

3 1 Notes on the Ethnic Composition of the Turkic Tribes and 
Nations’ (Russ.), Lie. An. Timet, 1806, ill.-Iv. p. 205. 

4 J. Bichurin, Note* on Mongolia (Russ.), St. Petersburg, 
1828. 

« lb. i. 120, 221-227. 
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von Klaproth, 1 confuse the two names Tatan and < 
Tatar. 

The iirst people to call all Mongols Tatars were 
probably the Hussions, and they gave this name 
also to the tribes who had settled along the 1 
Volga, and who seem not even to have been Tatan 
but various Turks brought within the Mongol- 
Tatar army, who after the death of Jenghiz Khan 
were pleased to regain their independence. At the 
present day Tatan, whether on the Volga, in the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, or Siberia, represent a fairly 
pure strain of Turks. Among the problematic 
Turks may be placed the Scythians, Parthians 
(though their descendants, the Turkomans, are 
among the most representative Turks now), Yue- 
chi (whose descendants, the Rajputs, are certainly 
a non-Turkic people), and Ye-tha, or Ephthalites, 
called also White Huns (these seem to have 
been different in type and habitB from the Huns 
who migrated westward). All these peoples are 
variously ascribed to the Tungus or Turks ; some 
others, as the original Bulgnrs and Avars, are 
sometimes counted as Turks, sometimes os Finns j 
and the Nogai, Kipchak, and Us beg are regarded 
as either Mongols or Turks. The Dungans are 
placed between tho Chinese and Turks, and the 
lforsak (Sokra and Horpsa) are the Buddhist Turks 
of Tibet. Finally, the Usuni (Wusun) are 
attributed by some to the Turks and by some to 
‘Aryans* of Central Asia. Some other peoples 
are without doubt Turks, as the Hiung-nu, 
Kliakas, Kirgis, Uigur, Tukiu (Assena), Seljuk, 
Khazar, etc. 

II. Division of the modern Turks.— The 
distribution of the Turks is so wide and their 
geographical environment so varied that it is diffi- 
cult to speak of the Turkish type from an ethno- 
logical standpoint. Politically, too, what is called 
Turkish is often only Muhammadan and quite 
different in nationality. We find that in the pre- 
war Turkish empire of Asia Minor, N. Africa, and 
S.E. Europe there were far fewer Turks in an 
ethnological sense than there were in the pre-war 
Russian empire. 

1. The Siberian Turks.— i. Yakut.— See art. 
Yakut. 

2. Siberian 4 Tatars.’— According to religion, the 
Siberian Tatars can be divided into two groups : 
Muhammadans and shamanists. The Muhamma- 
dans are : (1) tho Tobolsk Tatars, in the Tobolsk 
government, (2) the Barabine (Baraba) Tatars, in 
the Kainsk district, (3) the Chulim Tatars, in 
Mariin8k district, (4) the Tomsk-Kuznietsk Tatars, 
in the Kuznietsk and Barnaulsk districts. The 
shamanists are : (5) the 4 Chern,* or Block Forest 
Tatars, in the Biisk district, (0) Teleut and 
Telengit, in Biisk and Kuznietsk districts, (7) 
Kumandints, in Kuznietsk and Biisk districts, (8) 
Shorts and Lebedints, in Kuznietsk district, (9) 
Kyzyl and Kamashints, in Achinsk district, (10) 
Koibal, Sagai, and Kachints, in Minusinsk district, 
(11) Karagass, in the forest of Nijne-Udinsk district 
The total number of Siberian Tatars in 1911 was 
about 250,000. 

The Tatars of the Tomsk government speak 
their native Turkic language, and only 80 per 
oent of them know Russian as well. In the 
Yeniseisk government only 12 per cent know 
Russian. The Teleut of the KuznietBk district 
are perhaps the most Russified, while the Telengit 
along the Bia and the Katun are all baptized, and 
partly Russified, partly Mongolized. The follow- 
ing natives seem to be mixed with the Yenisei- 
Ostiak and Samoyed, or, as some think, are 
Tatarized Samoyed : the Kumandints, Shorts, 
Lebedints, Kyzyl, Kamoaliinte, Koibal, Kachints, 

1 Mimotom relatifn 4 VAnis mr fat Tatar", 3 vols., London, 


and Karagass. The most genuine Turks are those 
‘Tatars’ who inhabit the region of the Altai 
forests— the • Chern * Tatars. 

ii. Central Asiatic Turks.— The Central 
Asiatio Turks, all of whom aro Muhammadans, 
con be divided according to their mode of life into 
[a) steppe nomads, and (6) village- or town-dwellers. 
The steppe nomads are : (1) the Kirgis or Kazak, 
(2) the Kara- Kirgis, (3) the Kara-Kalpak, (4) part 
of the Turkomans, (6) part of the UsbegB. The 
village- and town-dwellers are: (6) Barts, 17) 
Taranchi, (8) most of the Usbegs (with the 
Kipchak), (9) most of the Turkomans. 

z. Kirgis -Kazak and Kara - Kirgiz. - Tho 
Kirgis- Kazak live in the northern and eastern 
part of the Aral-Cospian basin, and in the Oren- 
burg steppes, so they are lowlandors. The Kara- 
Kirgis live on the slopes of Pamir, Altai, and 
Tian-Shan. They are mountaineers. There are, 
however, other Kirgis, to whom this name may be 
applied historically and ethnologically, who lived 
from the 6th cent. A.D. in the Yenisei valley and 
migrated to Semirechie, forced forward by the 
advances of the Russians in the 18th century. 
They are often identified with the ‘Kliakas* 
(Caatrdn, Klementz, Kasmin, Radloff), and the 
inscriptions found in the valley of S. Yenisei are 
attributed to them. The Kirgis-Kazak call them- 
selves Kazak, tout meaning ‘goose,* tag meaning 
'crow,* t.s* the steppe birds, the free birds of tlio 
steppe. The Russians call them Kirgis-Kazak to 
distinguish them from their own Cossacks (Kazak). 
The Kirgis-Kazak derive themselves from the 
Usbeg, and they derive the Kara- Kirgis from dogs. 
But tho Kara-Kirgis call themselves brothers of 
the Kirgis-Kazak, and in fact are probably one 
of their branches. Out of 4*7 millions of these 
Kazak only about 400,000 are Kara- Kirgis. 

The Kirgis-Kazak were divided into three 
groups called orda— the southern, or great orda, 

4 Ulu-dsohus,’ the little orda , * Kishi-dsohus,* to 
the west, towards European Rnssia, and the 
middle orda , 1 Orto-dsohus,* in the typical steppe 
country. But, when they began to mix with one 
another and to increase in numbers, they divided 
into clans, and each clan had its own tamga , or 
clan symbol, with which the horses and 
dromedaries were marked. The heads of the 
elans were called Snltans, while the nobility was 
(sailed Tiuri or Ak-suek, 'White Bones.’ They 
trace their ancestry from Jsnghiz Khan, notwith- 
standing that the latter was a Mongol. All the 
other people were called Kara-Suek, 1 Black Bones.’ 
Lately, however, marriage prohibitions between 
these o&Btea have been withdrawn, and the social 
division is based on material considerations. 

The felt hut of the Kirgis is called yurta, and a 
group of yurta is called aul Herds of sheep, 
horses, ana dromedaries are their chief form of 
property. In sharp contrast to their lightly-built 
houses are their graves, especially among the 
Turkestan and Semirechie Kirgis. They look 
like small towers and are made of bricks and clay. 
The subjugation of the Kirgis by the Russians 
began in 1734 and took more than 90 years— even 
during the Great War some groups of Kirgis con- 
siders themselves independent. 

a. Kara-Kalpak.— The Kara-Kalpak, or * Black 
Caps,’ are akin to the Kirgis-Kazak, and live in 
Turkestan, especially in the Syr- Daria district, 
where they form half of tho population. They 
number about 134,000 (1911). They seem to be 
taller than the other Kirgis, and lead half-seden- 
tary lives, part of them being agriculturists. 
Some 20,000 of them live in Khiva. 

%. Sorts.- 1 The Sarts (1,847,000 in 1911) were 
originally a mixture of the original Iranian inhabit- 
ants, the Tajik, with their Turanian conquerors, 
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the Usbeg. They busy themselves with oommeroe, 
bat occasionally take to agricalture and cotton- 
plant growing, in which they are not as suooessful 
as the Tajiks, though they know the use of the 
arika. irrigation canals. All the Sarts speak 
Turkish, and are Muhamraad&ns (Sunnite) ; they 
have many followers of the $flfi order. In physical 
type they approach nearer to the Iranians. 

4. Taranchi.— The Taranchi are very like the 
Sarts. They also live in winter in villages, 
kishlak , and their summer houses are called saJcht. 
They migrated to Russian Turkestan from Knlja 
at the same time as the Dungan after Kulja passed 
to China. They number about 83,000 (1911) and 
live in the Semirechie country, in the Hi basin, 
and partly in the Transcaspian country. They 
are agriculturists, especially busying themselves 
with vegetable gardens, but prefer commerce. 
They are Muhammadans, but their women do not 
cover their faces as the Sart women do. 

Besides the Taranchi there are various Turkish 
tribes on the Eastern slopes of the Tian-Shan, in 
Kashgar, Yarkand, and Kliotan, who are the 
supposed descendants of the Uigur. Their lan- 
guage is sometimes called Turki, and is possibly 
one of the oldest types of Turkish. They form 
the most easterly branch of the Central Asiatic 
Turks, and probably remained behind when the 
iirst westward movements began. They ruled in 
Kashgaria from tho 10th to the 12th century. 
Though in time they became Muhammadans, early 
Nestorian teaching has left its traces ; they still 
use the Syriao alphabet and possess a book of 
the 11th cent, in this writing, called Kudatku 
Billik . They are a " free self-governing people. 1 
Some of them have been to Mecca (800 miles to 
the Siberian Railway, then through Odessa to 
Jedda). They consider Stamboul their religious 
and political capital. The Turks and generally 
the Muhammadans in Asia are more prosperous 
than the Buddhists, though tho Buddhists are 
protected by the Chinese Government. 

The Kirei of N.W. Mongolia are supposed to 
have come from the source of the Amur. In the 
11th and 12th centuries the Kirei were an im- 
portant power, and were probably of Nestorian 
creed. Whether the mythical Prester John (a 
Christian priest who reigned in some Christian 
Asiatic kingdom) was their king it is difficult to 
say. They are not heard of for a long period 
after the time of Jenghiz Khan. They now differ 
from the Buddhist Mongols in being Muhammadans. 
They live on the banks of the Upper or Black 
Irtish and the greater part of the Western Altai 

S natures and the Jungaria plains as far as Lake 
aisan. They train hawks, falcons, and golden 
eagles for hunting such game as gazelles, foxes, and 
even wolves. lake the Kazak, they claim Jenghi2 
Khan (a Mongol) as their ancestor. 

5. Usbeg. —The Usbeg (about 600,000 in 1911 ; 
including Kipchak, about 660,000) form the majority 
of the inhabitants of the Samarkand district and 
parts of Ferghana and Syr-Daria districts. In 
Bokhara and Khiva they are the ruling people, 
like the Osm&nli in Turkey. Their name is prob- 
ably derived from Usbeg Khan of the Golden 
Horde (1312-40) ; in the 16th cent, they founded 
in Turkestan the Khanates of Khiva ana Bokhara. 
They are a mixture of three elements: Turks, 
Iranians, and Mongols. The Turkish element is 
probably predominant, though in the case of the 
Usbeg of Khiva it is the Iranian type that pre- 
dominates. Since the Usbeg exchanged their 
nomad life for a sedentary one, their customary 
law, adat, has lost ground, and is being replaced 
by written law, tharC-at. Father-right is very 
strong, but the position of women is on the whole 
better than among the Sarts and Tajiks. Though i 


the Usbeg now imitate the Sarts in making huts 
covered with day, and live in small villages en- 
circled by walls like fortresses, here and there the 
old felt yurta is still found. 

6. Turkomans of Transcaspia.— The Turkomans 
live to the number of about 600,000 in the Trans- 
caspian territory and also partly in Persia, Khiva, 
ana Bokhara. Until the Russian occupation of 
Merv they were nomad horse-breeders. Although 
some of them wore subject to Persia, their boast 
has been that * not one Persian could cross their 
frontier without a string round his neck.’ In 1881 
the Russians destroyed their power by capturing 
their principal fortress, Geok-Tepe, and their slave 
trade has been suppressed. They now live in clay 
or raw brick houses, and, in some places, in Russian 
wooden houses. They are Muhammadans, but 
follow the unwritten customary law. The dan 
division is still strong, and all migrations are made 
in clan groups. Endogamy is enforced. As the 
male population is abundant, the kalym for the 
wife is very high, and in some places the un- 
married men form 27 per cont of the population. 
On the whole they seem to be a democratic people. 

The chief clans of the Turkomans are : (a) the Ohaudora 

S &udur), in the north-west part of Ust-Urt and the Kara- 
h&r Gulf ; near (b) the Yornuts or Yamuds, extending from 
va across the Ust-Urt and along tlie shore of the Caspian to 
Persia; ( 0 ) the Goklans or Goklens, settled in the Persian 
province of Astaraltad: they aro said to be the most civilized 
and friendly of all the Turkomans ; (d) the Tekkos (Taka), who 
were the most important tribe when the Russians conquered 
Transcaspia ; they are first heard of in the peninsula of Man- 
gishl&k, but were driven out by tho Kalmuks in 1718 and sub- 
seouently occupied the Akhal and Merv oases ; the Russians 
inflicted a crushing defeat on them at Geok-Tepe in 1881 ; ( 0 ) 
the Sakars inhabit the left bank of the Oxus near Gharjul ; (/) 
the 8arik (Saruk) are found in the neighbourhood of Panjdeh 
and Yulatan ; (g) the Salor (Salore), an old and important tribe, 
suffered much In the course of fights with the Tckkcs, and in 
1857 migrated to Zarahad in Persian territory near tho Ilari- 
rud ; (h) the Ersazis (Ersars) are now found chiefly near Khoja 
Salih ; they were once a very important tribe on the upper 
Oxus. 


The Central Asiatic territories, which belong to 
Russia, have a total population of from five to six 
millions, of which at least from four to five millions 
are Turks. Eastern or Chinese Turkestan has a 
population of about two millions, excluding Kulja 
ana Jungaria. Jungaria has about 600,000 and 
Kulja 150,000, the overwhelming majority in all 
these three provinces being Turks. Besides the 
Turks of the north we find some Mongols, and in 
the east and south Tibetans. 

iii. The Volga ‘Tatars.’— The Volga Tatars 
are those Turks who have been settled on the 
Lower Volga since the Hunnic invasions, and, 
since their hold has been strengthened by frequent 
invasions, they are partly mixed with the Mon- 

S )ls, the Finns, and, since the 13th cent., the 
ussians. After the break up of Jenghiz Khan’s 
empire they belonged to the great orda of Kipchak 
(Kipchak being mainly a political and not a raoial 
term). After the fall of the Kipchak the Khan- 
ates of Kazan and Astrakhan continued to exist. 
The Khanate of Kazan was conquered by Russia 
in 1552, the Khanate of Astrakhan in 1557. 

z. Kuan Tatars.— The Kazan Tatars number 
more than a million, and their centre is in the 
government of Kazan, thongh they extend on both 
banks of the Volga as far as the government of 
Saratov. 

a. Astrakhan Tatars.— The Astrakhan Tatars, 
to the number of some 50,000, live at the month of 
the Volga. Some of the Volga Tatars, such as the 
Cheremiss, Chuvash, and other middle Volga tribes, 
and the Bashkir, are supposed to be or Finno- 
Ugrian origin, but they are now Turks in speech 
and Muhammadans & creed and social life. 
Muhammadanism was introduced among the Volga 
Turks in the 10th eentury. 

3. The Bashkir.— The government of Orenburg 
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is a great district for the Mordvins and the Bashkir. 
The latter are also found in Ufa, Perm, Samara, 
and Vyatka governments. Latham 1 says that 
the Bashkir are as entirely Turks in language and 
features as are the Kirgis. They are shepherds, 
herdsmen, but above all bee-masters. After the 
battle of 1652, when the power of the Tatars of 
the Volga was broken, the Bashkir submitted 
themselves to Russia, against whom they have not 
ceased to rebel. Their number is about 892,000. 

A. Teptyar.— A typical mixture of races, some- 
thing like that of the Cliulim Tatars of Siberia, 
where it is difficult to define which racial element 
predominates, are the Teptyar. When the Khanate 
of Kazan fell, a mixed population of Turks, 
Cheremiss, Votiak, Chuvash, and Mordvins fled to 
the east of Ural ; out of these has arisen a popula- 
tion which the other Turkish tribes call Teptyar ; 
they are partly shamanist, partly Muhammadan. 

iv. The Fontus oh Crimean and Nogai 
Tatars.— The Khanate of the Crimea, originally 
Nogai (a political division of Tatars similar to the 
Kipchak who came there in the 13th cent.), was 
by the middle of the 16th cent, more or less 
Osmanli politically. In 1778 they became in- 
dependent, but in 1784 became subject to Russia. 
They are known as excellent agriculturists and 
growers of grapes and tobacco. 

The hill tribes of the Crimea who migrated there 
before the Nogai in the 11th or 12th cent, from 
Asia Minor, and are probably a branch of the 
Seljuk, are shepherds. The culture of the Crimean 
Tatars is more like that of Kazan and Astrakhan 
Tatars than like that of the Osmanli. Their total 
number is about 300,000. The same Nogai Tatars 
are to be found in Lithuania and Rumania to the 
number of 5000. They are now mostly Christian, 
and mixed with the local population. 

Another branch of the Nogai occupied the 
country between the Tobol and the Yaik rivers at 
the beginning of tho 17th century. They were 
transplanted by Peter the Great to the banks of 
the Kuma and Kuban, but a small group remained 
behind at the mouth of the Volga and are called 
Kundur Tatars. 

Tho Nogai are very Mongol in physiognomy. 
Some people attribute to them the tumuli of the 
Orenburg government. 

v. Western Turks.— i. Turks of the Caucasus. 
— The Turks of the Caucasus — properly speaking, 
the Azerbaijan Tatars — are the inhabitants of the 
province of which Tabriz is the capital. They 
number about two millions. They seem to be 
Turks speaking a Yagatai dialect, who invaded 
Persia during tne Seljuk period (11th cent. ). They 
are also called Iliyet, i.e. tribes or clans. Each 
clan has its own ilthani , appointed by tho Shah. 

Some of these clans are : (a) the Kajara, near Astrabad ; the 
present dynasty of Persian Shahs comes from this trite ; (b) the 
Ayshars of Atarbaijan province (a group of these immigrated 
to Anatolia and live now in Anti-Tawlns) ; (e) the Shekaku ; (d) 
the Karakoyunlu ; (e) the Karagasli ; (/) tne Bahalu ; (a) tne 
Inamla ; (A) the Kashkal, who probably arrived at Herat before 
the Persians. 

Azarbaiian Tatars are mixed with the Persians ; 
other Turks of the Caucasus, living in the moun- 
tains along the upper partB of the rivers Cheghem, 
Baksan, and Kuban, are mixed with the natives 
of the Caucasus and are physically of local type. 

a. Turks of Anatolia. —(a) Osmanli and Seljuk. 
— The term Osmanli or Ottoman, used in a strict 
sense, means 1 descendant of Osman,' a chief who 
gathered round him a nation at the end of the 
13th and beginning of the 14th century. Recent 
researches have proved 9 that the Osmanli Turks 
(who until the revival of nationalism in Eastern 
Europe never called themselves Turks, but always 

l Ethnology, i. 878. 

9 H. A. Gibbons, The Foundation of the Ottoman Umpire. 
London, 1916. 
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Osmanli) are a tribe of Turks who lived in Persia 
for a considerable time before they moved to Asia 
Minor. It was probably as refugees before the 
advance of the army of Jenghiz Khan that they 
appeared in the 13th oent. ana with the permission 
of the Seljuks of Konia settled on tne Asiatic 
remnants of the Byzantine empire. As the 
Osmanli have no written history before the capture 
of Constantinople, all that we know about their 
early history is founded on tradition. Their clan 
is supposed to be descended from Khorasan, but 
we know more about Ertogul, who was the father 
of Osman. Osman owned only the small territory 
of Sugur, and it is not certain (Gibbons) that he 
and nis people were Muhammadans, like the 
Seljuks, until he married into a Muhammadan 
family. It was the political unrest in E. Europe 
that helped the descendants of Osman to conauer 
all the Balkan Peninsula and Byzantium. The 
invasion of Asia Minor by Timur at the beginning 
of the 15th cent, stopped out for a very short time 
the successes of the Osmanli in Europe. If we 
consider that the Osmanli were originally only a 
small olan, and that the Seljuk and other Turks 
looked down upon them and did not join with 
them, we must conclude that the bulk of the 
Osmanli nation was recruited from some race other 
than the Turkish. Recently the name Osmanli 
became the term applied to all the subjects of the 
pre-war Turkish empire. 

Many of the Turks of tho old Byzantium who 
belonged to the Osmanli empire were not Osmanli 
in the strict sense. Thus tne supposed remnants 
of the Seljuks of the 11th cent, are called Koniots. 
It is interesting to note that Byzantine authors 
mention a Turkish colony which settled in 
Macedonia on the river Vardar in the 9th cen- 
tury. 

( 0 ) Turkomans . — Tho Turkomans of Anatolia 
are spread all over Anatolia, but are specially 
numerous in the central part and in E. Taurus. 
They arc more Mongolian in type than the Osmanli 
or Seljuk. They are nomads, but not to tho same 
extent as the Yuruks. Their summer residences 
( yaila ) are close to their winter houses ( kishla ). 
Some of them are Shi'ahs, others SunniteB. They 
seem to have boon first heard of in Anatolia in the 
12th cent, and are mentioned by the historians 
Nicetas and Anna Comnena as ‘Turcomans.* 1 
They were opposing both Seljuk and Ottoman 
rule and probably migrated from C. Asia under 
their own political regime. 

(c) Yuruks .— The Yuruks live chiefly in the 
mountains, but also in the plains from Smyrna to 
the E. Taurus. They are typical nomads. 

Old ethnologists sometimes mistook the religi- 
oub communities of the Muhammadan sects for 
distinct Turkish nations— e.g. t the Kizil-Bash 
[q.v.) } or Red Heads, living in the Angora region 
of Asia Minor, Persia, Afghanistan, and the 
Caucasus. 

III. BFLIGION.— We shall deal only with the 
religion of the Turks before they accepted 
Muhammadanism ; it has persisted up till now 
among some Turks of Central Asia and Siberia. 
There is evidence (tho Buddhist writings in Uigur 
character) that some of the Central Asiatic Turks 
were followers of Buddha about the 8th century. 
Still more has been heard about Christian Nos- 
torian influences. In fact, there is a permanent 
sign of these in the form of Uigur written char- 
acters modelled probably on the Soghdian. The 
Arabs captured Samarkand in 706, but Muham- 
madanism in Central Asia was introduced later, 
and to some extent it is still spreading. The 
original religion of the Turks is a shamanism of 

1 W. M. Hfcmsay, The Intermixture of Race » in Asia Minor, 
London, 1017. 
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the Southern type, t.e. with a well-marked dual- 
ism. Their shamanistic ceremonies and mythology 
are more highly developed than those among any 
other shamanistio people. It is this religion that 
can be oalled genuinely Turkish. 

z. Gods and spirits.— -The highest good god is 
Yulgen, while the symbol of evil is Erlik, who 
lives in the darknesa Another higher being is 
Kudai, who is a sort of medium between men and 
the highest beings. The spirit owner of the hearth 
is called Bel, and was so called by the Turks who 
were responsible for the old Yenisei inscriptions ; 
several names of the gods appear in them. Then 
there are seventeen high rulers ruling over 
various parts of the Turkish lands. The Altai 
ruler is oalled Altai-Khan, and lives in tho source 
of the river Katun. Yulgen himself is so good- 
natured that, when ho wantB to punish men for 
failing to give him sacrifice, he asks Erlik to do 
it. Yulgen is very often identified with the idea 
of tho sky, Tengri, or with light, Yaryk. The 
sky is generally the home of all good spirits. 
Ara-neme or Tengri Yulgen lives in the seventh 
sky. He has a mother, three sons, and twelve 
daughters. His eldest son is the god of thunder 
and rain, and his third son, Timur-Kh&n, is the 
god of war. One of his peculiarities is that an 
arrow passed through his throat and sinoe then 
he stutters. Kun, the sun, is of femAle sex, while 
the moon, Ai-ada, is a husband of the sun. All 
the mountains, forests, lakes, and rivers have 
their spirit owners, edu, whose functions are not 
quite clear. They seem rather benevolent if 
propitiated. The same cannot be said about the 
spirit assistants of Erlik. called kara-name, who, 
even if propitiated, may be found harmful. They 
are known also under the names of kurcmea , asa t 
rozyr . Images of gods and spirits are made of 
various materials and are called tyna or kurmcs . 

The ehief office of the shaman is to use his 
sacred drum ( tiunpiur ) and keep off by its sound 
the malevolent spirits. The shamans themselves 
are in some tribes of two types, some to ward off 
the bad powers (black shamans) and some to pro- 
pitiate the good powers (white shamans, who are 
very often not professional but merely heads of 
the families). 

The goddess of birth is held in great regard ; 
her name among the Altai Turks is Umai, among 
the Siberian Tatars and the Yakut, Ayisit. 

a. The soul.— The Turks of the Altaian Black 
Mountains (Chern) consider the bouI of a man to 
be composed of several parts or of several inde- 
pendent souls. Each of these performs a special 
function— e.g. t tho tyn, from tynip , ‘I breathe.* 
One can hear tho tyris sound when it loaves the 
body. Tyn and another soul, the rosy, are man's 
vitality. The suej/ (from au, ' water,' and ugak, 
'long/ i.e. 'long-lived') can leave the body for a 
while, but, if it is absent too long, the tyn perishes. 
The hut is another kind of vitality (kutup, 'I 
vanish'). Its absence causes disease. The tula 
is a soul implying wisdom which differentiates 
man from animals, who do not possess it. The 
snr is a man’s shadow (aurmet, ' picture ’). After 
a man’s death the aur continues to dwell in the 
house for about forty days, but it keeps its in- 
dependent existence even when it goes to another 
plAce ; this soul, and one called the anna (au nep, 
‘I advise’), seem to survive man and arc ulti- 
mately reincarnated. 1 

3. Ceremonies.— Sacrifice to the sky in one of 
the most persistent ceremonies found among tho 
old and modern Turks. It is called tiyir (tayi 
among the Minusinsk Turks) and is performed 
every third summer. No women are allowed to , 

1 V. L. Wlerbioki, The Native* of tkt Altai, Tomsk, 1883, pp. | 
73 - 78 . 1 


assist at the ceremony, which is held on the top 
of a mountain in a sacred birch spinney* The old 
fire {ulug ot) is made, and after many incantations 
a new fire is lighted from the old one. It is pro- 
tected by the shamans lest it should go out, which 
would mean a catastrophe for the tribe. A he- 
goat or a ram is sacrificed, but no blood must be 
Bhed and no cry heard from the sacrificial animal. 

During the sacrifice to Yulgen among the 
Altaians similiar precautions are taken, and the 
whole fore quarters of a horse are boiled on the 
'old fire/ while the hind-quarters are boiled on 
the new fire. During both ceremonies eaoh head 
of a family attaches a thread of flax to the saered 
birches— that is tho path for their wishes to go to 
the high being— and eagle feathers attached to the 
threads carry them farther up. The meat boiled 
on the old fire is then taken round in the direction 
of the sun and burnt on the same fire. If the 
smoke goes up in a straight line, tho sacrifice is 
accepted. Then only a feast is held, and the 
choicest meat is offered to the kam shaman, or 
medicine -man. Among the Kirgiz he is called 
baksa if belonging to the same clan, or duana if 
belonging to another clan. The meat prepared 
on the new fire is consumed, while remnants of the 
feast together with the implements used are burnt 
again on the old fire. 

The birch plays a very important rflle in all 
Turkic ceremonies, and, whether the Turks live in 
steppes or tundras, birches are either brought from 
the forest regions or are symbolized by driftwood 
poles. This as well as veneration of forest animals 
and birds (and not steppe or tundra animals) seems 
to point again to the forest origin of the race. 

The summer sacrifice to Yulgen (called also Bai- 
Yulgen) lasts for two or more days, and it is usually 
on the second day that tho sliamanistic perfor- 
mances are held. The kam is preparing for a 
journey to the various spirits and gods living in 
the skies above. He ceremonially feels various 
spirits represented on his drum. While the 
company eats the offered meat, the kam singB : 

‘Accept this, O Kaira Khan I 
Master of the drum with nix horns 
Draw near with ths sound of the hell I 
When I cry 14 Ohokk l * make obeisance, 

When I cry 44 Me l " accept this I ' 

Then he offers a garment to Yulgen with a song : 
•Gifts that no horso can carry— 

Alas I Alas t Alas I 
Gifts that no man can lift — 

Alas! Alas I Alan l 
Garments with triple collar 
Turn them thrice before thino eyes, 

Let them be a cover for the steed, 

Alas! Alas! Alas! 

Prince Yulgen. full of gladness, 

Alas! Alas! Alas! 4 


Then only tho shaman summons all tho spirit 
Assistants represented on the drum to enter it. 
He sings and then is silent for a while, and a 
noise of various birds and animals, whom he is 
imitating, is heard. Then he begins to beat his 
drum and to dance round the people, touohing 
them occasionally with his drum or drumstick. 
The fire is extinct, the shaman's voice becomes 
weaker, and the sound of the orackling of the 
birch in the middle of the room indicates that the 
shaman has fled to the skies. Sometimes the kam 
gives an account of what he secs while he travels, 
sometimes only after coming book. In the sixth 
sky he on counters the moon, in the seventh the 
sun, and from the highest sky he can reach-only 
a few kama reach the ninth sky— he prays to 
Yulgen : 


4 Lord, to whom three stair wn.VH lead, 
Dai-Yulgen, possessor of three Hooks, 
The blue vault whioh has appeared, 
Tbs blue sky that shows Itself, 

The blue doud that whirl* along, 
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The blue Sky 00 herd to reach, 

Land a year's journey distant from water. 
Father Tulgen thrloe exalted , 

8hunned by the edge of the moon's axe, 

Thou who usest the hoof of the horse ; 

O Tulgen, thou hast created all men 
Who are stirring round about us. 

Thou, Tulgen. hast bestowed all cattle upon us, 
Let us not fall Into sorrow 1 
Grant that we may withstand the evil one 1 
Let us not behold Kermes, 

Deliver us not into his hands.’ l 
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TUSHES AND OTHER PAGAN TRIBES 
OF THE CAUCASUS.— The Caucasus presents, 
as is well known, one of the most remarkable 
ethnological and linguistic regions in the world . 1 
The reason is not far to seek : this narrow neck of 
land between the Black Sea and the Caspian has 
formed for centuries a bridge between S.E. Europe 
and Asia Minor. Armenians and Iranians (Tats) 
press up from the south ; Slavs and Tatars descend 
from the north ; at least one Iranian people, the 
Ossetes , 1 has forced its way into tho very centre of 
the region. In the midst of these intruders are 
the Caucasians proper, guarded by the mountain- 
system of the Caucasus. 

The religious history of the Caucasian peoples is 
analogous to their political and ethnological records ; 
only linguistically and (for the most part) racially 
have they maintained their independence. Of 
their ancient paganism but one fragment of any 
value has been preserved. Regarding the * Albani,* 
who occupied the eastern portion of the country 
between the Terek and the Kura , 4 Strabo writes 
thus : 


•The gods they worship are the Sun, Jupplter, and the 
Moon, but the Moon above the rest. She has a temple near 
!S eri A P rie *t Is a person who, next to the king, receives 
Uie highest honours. He has the government of the sacred 
land, which is extens ive and populous, and authority over the 

0a *P |lok »» Aboriginal Siberia . London, 1914, pp. 


« ;JS e wst < etbndogioal maps of this region are byN. von 
Seidllts, in PetsmannsMUtsuungsn, xxvi, [1880) Taf. 16 ; U. 



by A. DIrr, In Petermanns 1T11 . 

94 1 .) ; and, for the Karthvellan region only, by 
1 . 118071 iw.s; 


in PsUrmdnnsMxtleilungen, xlHlf fl 897 ?5w’ ef For ril eMhe* 
PshavH, ami Kheveurs see also the special map by G. Radde, in 
fig** * *«***“»• imp. rues. geograf. obibestva, xi. 

[1880], For an ethnographic map In tho 1st cent. b.o., see J. de 
X or 5K , -.^ f ^ lwn "Opktop au Caucase, li. pi. xlv., and for 
the distribution of the various tribes according to the classical 
authors, see the map by B. Latyshev, in his Seythioa st Caueasica , 

* See art Ossitio Rslioioic. 

4 De Morgan, U. 191-190. 


sacred attendants, many of whom are divinely Inspired and 
prophesy. Whoever of these persons, bolng violently possessed, 
wanders alone hi the woods, is seised by the priest, who, having 
bound him with sacred fetters, maintains him sumptuously 
during that year. Afterward he is brought forth at the sacrlQco 
performed in honour of the goddess, is anointed with fragrant 
ointment, and is sacrificed together with other victims. The 
sacrifice is performed in the following manner. A person, 
having in his hand a sacred lance with which It Is the custom 
to sacrifice human victims, advances from the crowd and pierces 
the heart through the side, which he does from experience In 
tills office. When the man has fallen, certain prognostications 
are indicated by the manner of tho fall, and thoso are publicly 
declared. The body is carried away to a oortatn spot, and theii 
they all trample upon it, performing this action as a mode of 
purification of themselves. 

The Allunlans pav tho greatest respect to old ago, which is 
not oonfined to their parents, but is extended to old persons in 
general. It is regarded as impious to show any concern for the 
deoil or to mention their names. Their money is buried witli 
them ; hence they live in poverty, having no patrimony.’ 1 

He also states, 4 on the somewhat dubious authority of Mogas* 
thenes, that the Caucasians practised ooition in public and ate 
the corpees of their dead relatives. 

The religious history of the Caucasus is as varied 
as its other records. Central Caucasia was not 
converted to Christianity until the 4th cent., and 
the gospel first penetrated E. Transcaucasia after 
the defeat of Khusrau (Chosrocs) 1 . by Justinian 
in the middle of the 6t.li century. Mazdaism, on 
the other hand, was introduced into E. Caucasia 
in the Arsacid period (180-265), and in E. Trans- 
caucasia it had superseded Christianity by the 
time of the rise of Islam in 646. In consequence 
many Caucasian peoples possessed a religion which 
was an undigested mass of primitive paganism, 
Mazdaism, Christianity, and Muhammadanism. 
Among certain tribeB, notably the closely kindred 
and geographically contiguous Tushes, Pshavs, 
and Khevsurs, this state of affairs still obtains, os 
was also the case among the Dadianic Svanetians 
until their nominal conversion (or, rather, recon- 
version) to Christianity in 1865. 

So far os present conditions are concerned, the 
religions professed by the Caucasian peoples are as 
follows : 

(1) Georgians (Karthvelians) : Laics, Ajars, Tenglloi, Kabar- 
dlnlans, and Oherkeiu, Muhammadan (the two latter relatively 
recent converts from Christianity) ; Tuahru, Pshavs, Khevsurs, 
Svanetians, and Abkhases, pagan (or semi-pagan) ; Mingrelians, 
Imereblans, Durians, and Grusinlans, Georgian OhriBtians.8 

(2) Eastern Caucasians (Chechens, Avan, Kazikumyks, Kyrlns, 
etc.}, Muham ma dans. 

(3) Turko-Tatars (Kumyks, Klrgts, Kakmyks, etc.), Muham- 
madans or Lamaists. 

(4) Iranians : T&fcs, Muhammadans ; Ossetes, semi-Christians 
or semi- Muhammadans, with numerous pagan survivals. 

(6) Armenians, Christians. 

The present article is restricted to the pagan or 
semi-pagan peoples of the Caucasus, es))ecialiy the 
Khevsurs, with whose religion that of the Pshavs 
and Tushes is practically identical. 4 These peoples 
possess an interest greater than their numbers 
seem to warrant. Like so many Oriental religious 
systems, such as Manichonsm {y.v.) and the 
religions of the Mandwans, Nusairis, Kizil Bash, 
Yezidis (gtj.u.), etc., they present a syncretism 
analogous to late classical developments or to the 
Greco-Egyptian system. 6 

z. Tushes, Pshavs, and Khevsurs.— The 'rushes, 
Pshavs, and Khevsurs are three small, contiguous 
tribes of Karthvelian stock, numbering, in 1012, 
6600, 11,000, and 7700 respectively; 4 and their 
religious systems are so similar that they need not 
be discussed separately. 

(a) Sanctuaries. — Tlie khati, or place of pray el- 
and sacrifice, 7 is synonymous with the community 

1 xi. lv. 7 f. (=p. 508*0). 2 xv. i. m (-- p. 710 Cl). 

2 Of. W. F. Adcncy, The Greet an»l Eastern t'hurehes, Ixindon, 
11X18, pp. 344*8-1 8. 

1 For thi*. OxhpIoh Bor* art. Ohsktu' I'kmgion. 

• r * Sec artt. Arris, GyrkIjK, Giuy «» Ouyptian Rkmoion, etc. 

2 A. Dirr, in Petermanns M Utcilnngen, Iviii. (1012] pi. 1, 
p. 188. 

7 The word khati properly means 1 idol/ * Imago ’ ; It is also used 
to denote an * angel.’ or personification of heaven or nature, 
possibly as being an ' image ’ of the Supreme God (of. Merzhacher, 
Aus dsn Uoehrcgumcn des Kaukasus , it 75, 90 f.). 
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itself ; and so completely 1ms khati lost its primary 
meaning of 1 image’ that prayer is made to it quite 
as earnestly as to its divinity, the batonUkhati 
('image-lord ’). The khati usually stands on a hill, 
in a grove of trees (planes, oaks, etc.) 'which ore 
considered holy, which no axe may touch, and 
beneath which no wild animal may be killed. The 
sanctuary always consists of more than one build- 
ing, surrounded by a rude stone wall. A small 
chapel, artlessly constructed of irregular slabs, 
contains the * image,’ the drosha (banner of the 
clan, borne in battle, and regarded with awe), 1 and 
the costly silver vessels from which the sacred beer, 
brewed in the khati , is drunk, letc. Near the khati , 
but within a hedge of its own, is a small, dark 
building to house the brewing apparatus, drinking- 
cups, and the like ; and close by, under the shaae 
of a great tree decked with rags, etc., is an altar, 
about 1} m. high, which is adorned with humble 
offerings, while over it is a bowl with an aspergil- 
lum, and behind it frequently stands a stone idol. 
By the altar is a stone-paved pit into which the 
blood of the sacrificial victim flows through a quad- 
rangular opening; and feet and bones of sheep, 
kine, etc., bear witness to the zeal of the wor- 
shippers. Near this usually stands another altar- 
shaped column resting on a square base; and on 
it are piled horns of wild animals, brought as 
offerings to the sanctuary. A special nut is 
erected for brewing the beer, which only the 
proper servants of the khati may prepare; and 
(famm-dwcllings and assembly-places are pro- 
vided for the ministers of the shrine. The sacred 
vessels (mostly of silver and often bearing Christian 
symbols) are jealously guarded against profanation 
or theft ; and at high festivals the worshippers 
drink from them the sacred beer. 9 

As the terrestrial homo of the celestial khati, 
the khati , in its aspect of place of prayer and sacri- 
fice, serves as means of communication between 
heaven and earth, so that in each crisis of life it is 
visited for prayer to the divinity dwelling there. 
While almost every village has its own khati, 
throe, all dedicated to St. George (see below [rf]), 
possess special sanctity— those in the villages of 
Gudani and Khakhmati, and the khati of Karatis- 
Jvari in Likoki. The two former are the oldest in 
KhevBuria, and all three enjoy large estates. 

The khati of Gudani Is colled 1 leader of God's hosts ' and 
contains the chief drosha of the Khovsun. It possesses great 
power against theft (hence It Is invoked when a raid is to be 
undertaken) and against disease, Insanity, and sterility. The 
khati Sameba-Zrolis-Zferi, in the village of Ukan-Khalo, is the 
special patron of hunters and thieves, and has peculiar powor 
over the clouds. The khati of Karatls-Jvari is particularly 
potent against all evil spirits, which appear in tne form of 
hedgehogs, swine, etc. ; and his sacrifice, in oase of misfortune, 
is a goat, which, it should be noted, is offered only to evil spirits. 
In tho vil age of AUhe is a khati dedicated to St Kvirik, lord of 
the mainland, whom all angels obey, and who has his throne 
next to God. 

(b) Priests,— Some uncertainty prevails concern- 
ing the various orders of the priesthood. The 
lowest rank is that of the shulta, of whom each 
khati h&B three, chosen annually from the com- 
munity by the khuzi and the dekanosai. The 
ahultaa duties are to guard the property of the 
sanctuaiy, to supervise and assist the agricultural 
work on the land belonging to the khati, and to 
see the harvest safely garnered. Like the other 
ministers of the khat%, they must lead a blameless 
life, and for several weeks before each feast inter- 
course with women is forbidden. They may not 
enter the darbasi, this privilege being reserved for 
the higher functionaries. 

The next in ascending rank are the daaturi, 
jcif. art. Bannbrs. 

J el J | P h ® ,h on the mcred beer may be a reminiscence 
or the Indo-Iranian soma-haoma rite (floe artt. IIaoma, Soma), 
despite the wide-spread custom of drinking intoxicants in 
connexion with sacred ceremonies (see BUB v. 70). 


chosen by the khuzi from the community, either 
for a definite period or for an individual feast. 
Their name is of Persian origin (Pahlavi-Pers. 
d(tatur), but in the Iranian priesthood the dasturs 
occupy the highest rank. 1 The duties of the 
Khevsur daaturi are to receive the barley from the 
shulta , prepare the firewood, obtain the wild hops 
(cultivated hops may not be uBed), and brew the 
sacred beer, unring this process they must be 
barefooted, bareheaded, ana ungirdlea, may not 
leave the sanctuary, and are forbidden to speak. 9 
At the festivals they must prepare and serve the 
food of the khuzi and dekanosai, and perform a like 
service for the attendant worshippers. When tho 
khuzi slays the sacrificial offering ( svaraki ), the 
daaturi and dekanosai hold its feet, and they 
sprinkle the sacrifieiant and his family with its 
blood. During four weeks previous to a feast the 
daaturi must refrain from conjugal relations and 
may not go near a boseli (menstruation • but). 
While the shulta are all equal in rank, there are 
various degrees among the daaturi according to 
the periods for which they are chosen; and, to- 
gether with the shulta , they administer the finances 
of the khati. 

The real priest of the khati is the khuzi , who is 
chosen, not by the community, but by the sooth- 
sayer (kadagi) or seeress ( mkitkhavi ). A future 
khuzi is usually a man of standing, favourably 
known for shrewdness and eloquence ; and the sign 
by which he is elected is normally illness of him- 
self or of one of his relatives (failure to recover 
from such illness, however, means that he has 
been rejected by the khati). Once chosen, the 
khuzi cannot be removed against his will ; ho is 
deemed holy, and no one dares insult him by word 
or deed. On the other hand, a man selected by 
kadagi or mkitkhavi cannot refuse to accept the 
dignity of khuzi , under penalty of divine anger. 
The khuzi 1 8 dutios are the performance of religious 
rites (some of which, in much distorted form, are 
of Christian origin, as Bhown by their invocation qf 
the Trinity) and tho offering of prayers, which— 
for material blessings alone — are addressed to the 
batoni-khati (as the mediator of the divine will) 
rather than to the supreme deity. The khuzi also 
slaughters the avaralci by cutting its throat, and 
he and tho dekanosai receive its skin and half of its 
flesh. He performs marriages, conducts festivals 
for the dead, blesses the people at the great feasts, 
and foretells the outcome of illness by placing the 
can and girdle of the afflicted person under his 
pillow and dreaming over them. 9 Ho is likewise 
the guardian of the sacred drosha, before which 
the people kneel when it is shown them on high 
festivals; and at such times he solemnly curses 
any who may possibly prove traitors, holding high 
a bowl of beer and pouring it on the ground with 
the words, ‘ So may the house, the family, the 
fortune of the faithless be emptied !* Like the 
daaturi, he must observe the utmost purity before 
festivals, even an erotic dream sufficing to defile 
him. 

The khuzi is assisted by several dekanosai, like- 
wise chosen by the kadagi or mkitkhavi, and bound 
by the same rules as govern him. With the 
daaturi they hold the sacrificial victim while he 
cuts its throat ; with him (or for him, if he is pre- 
vented from taking part in the festival) they 
repeat the prayers and bless the people ; and they 
light the candies in the khati. 4 
i Sea art. Pribbt, Pribsthood (Iranian). 

9 The prohibition of speech (cf. also below, p. 487) looks very 
like a survival of Zoroastrianism (see SEE v. [1880] 109, 290-292, 
xvili. [1882] 13&, xxlv. [1885] 2881.); but, on the other hand, to 
go barefoot and ungirdled are heinous sins In Masdaism (8BB 
v. 106 f., 287). 

9 Cf. art. Incubation, of which this dreaming is really a form. 

4 Tho khuzi, dekanosai, daaturi , and ahulta roughly corre- 
spond respectively to the fourfold hierarchy of bishop, priest, 
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A somewhat problematioal figure in the hier- 
archy 1 is the khevis-beri ( 4 valley -eider ’). It seems, 
on the whole, that he was originally the political 
or administrative head of the valley, and as such 
was the bearer of the drosha and the leader of the 
army. In this manner he naturally became pro- 
tector of the khati, and so developed by degrees 
into a religious leader, particularly as his older 
political importance steadily diminished. Traces 
of this, however, yet remain. He is still the one 
who uplifts the drosha at certain feaBts; and, 
unlike the khuzi, dtkanossi , dasturi , and shulta , he 
inherits his dignity ; and it is only in the case of 
extinction of a family in which the office of khevis • 
beri is hereditary that he is chosen by the khuzi. 
He is the faithful transmitter of ancient ritual ; 
but his precise relation to the khuzi is uncertain. 

(e) Sorcerer®.— Among the Khevsurs sorcerers 
and priests co-operate. The kadagi is chosen at 
New Year by khuzi and dekanossi . Usually lie is 
neurotic, ana he delivers his messages in the char- 
acteristic manner of shamans. 9 He is the mouth- 
piece of the khati and is consulted in all important 
events of life, especially in cases of illness, when 
he designates the particular offering necessary to 
propitiate the deity whose anger has caused the 
affliction. In certain khatis , as in Khakhabo, the 
kadagi even has the right to carry the drosha . 
The female counterpart of the kadagi is the 
mkitkhavi , who is often a hysteriac. Despite 
the restrictions imposed on all other Khevsur 
women, the mkitkhavi holds rank equal to that of 
the kadagi. The mkitkhavis divine by means 
of water, grains of corn, etc. ; and, if they 
declare that the cause of an illness is a deity's 
desire to obtain the person afflicted, the latter is 
clad in white, and a vow is taken that his hair 
shall be uncut for three years, etc. 

There is another class of sorceresses, the mesulta 
—women and girls who sustain a peculiarly dose 
relation to the supernatural world. To approach 
the spirits of the departed, the mesulta lies upon 
the ground, grows pale, and falls into deep slumber, 
often broken by a gentle murmuring, which is 
regarded as converse with the dead. Since, how- 
ever, too much speech regarding the other world 
is dangerous, the mesulta, on awakening, uses 
language which is intentionally obscure. If a child 
falls ill before reaching the age of two years, the 
mesulta U consulted. She tells from what departed 
spirit the illness comes ; and the child’s name is 
changed to that of the deceased in question (in 
similar illness of an older child the aid of the 
kadagi, not the mesulta , is sought). 

(d) Deities.— Reminiscences of Christianity are 
so numerous that it is not always easy to say 
exactly what is essentially the religion of the 
Khevsurs and kindred tribes. The suprome deity 
is Morigi, creator and omnipotent, who dwells in 
the seventh heaven and is the god of the living, 
whereas Christ is the divinity of the dead. 1 The 
Trinity, occasionally invoked in prayers, is 
regarded as three angels; the Blessed Virgin 
receives honour as one of the chief angels ; and 
SS. Peter and Paul are the angels of wealth and 
abundance. Morigi leaves the actual administra- 
tion of the world to hiB delegates, the khatis , each 
of whom has his special function and is aided by two 

deacon, and subdeaoon of the Orthodox, Roman, and Anglican 
Ohurchea, and this may indeed be their origin ; It Is less likely 
that they are reminiscences of the zarathuehtrotema, andarzpat , 
rotu, and mobed of Zoroastrianism (for whom eeo art Fiuist, 
Pmsstbood [Iranian]). 

l Of. the divergent opinions died by Mersbaeher, iL 86. 

9 See art Shamaxiix. 

9 The seven heavens represent Jewish Talmudio tradition 
(see JR 1. 601, vi. 298); for Morigi as god of the living of. 
Mt 22** ; and the concept of Christ ae god of the dead is prob- 
ably borrowed from the dootrine of His descent into Hades 
(1 P8M). 


messengers (esauls), one good and the other evil, 
through whom the khati rewards or punishes man- 
kind. The esauls united form the neaveiily host 
(lashkari; Arab, lalkar , ‘army’), to which the 
< sisters * of the khati also belong. A special shrine 
is erected to these ‘sisters* in the khati of Khakh- 
mati, and there three maidens from Kajeti (the 
land of the demons) dwell— Ashe, Simen, and 
Samdsimari— who are represented as children and 
who, when sent by the khati , cause the children of 
the guilty to fall ill. 1 

The principal deity, for all practical purposes, is 
the patron saint of the Caucasian region, St. 
George of Cappadocia, from whom the land of 
Georgia is popularly supposed to have received its 
name. 9 The majority or churches in Georgia are 
dedicated to him, as are the three chief khatis of 
the Khevsurs— Gudani, Khakhmati, and Karatis- 
Jvari. He not only causes the herds to multiply, 
but he heals animals and men and protects his 
worshippers in time of peril. He is, furthermore, 
a storm-god and solar deity, and his throne is on a 
lofty mountain, 9 whence he sends upon the fields 
of the wicked the hail which his servants, the divs 
(Av. daeva, 4 demon’), bring from the sea at his 
bidding. To avert his wrath, no work is done in 
the fields on Mondays, Fridays, and Saturdays 
from June till harvest, special watchers being 
appointed to see that this tabu is not violated. 
Cfhapels are erected in his honour on hill-tops, 
to which pilgrimage is made annually; and at 
Khakhmati sacrifices are mado to his dog, a wind- 
demon, for having once protected the Khevsur 
herds against a band of dovils. 

(e) Festivals.— The chief Khevsur festivals fall 
about Easter, Ascension Day, and .New Year’s 
Day. The most important is celebrated in the 
khati of Gudani, beginning on Good Friday and 
lasting four days ; but in memory of our Saviour’s 
thirst (Jn 1 9") bread and salt alone are eaten, and 
only a little beer may be drunk. Twelve weeks 
later the great national festival, said to commemor- 
ate the liberation of the land from foreign inva- 
sion, is celebrated at the khatis of Khakhmati and 
Karatis-Jvari, and also throughout Pshavia and 
Tushetia. At these festivals tno number of sacri- 
ficial victims is very large, from 500 to 600 sheep 
and 20 to 40 cattle being ofibred at Khakhmati 
alone, and the quota of each family being at least 
five sheep. The priests receive the skin and half 
of the ilesh, which is Baited to keep, the remainder 
being cooked by the dasturi and eaten by the 
assembly, together with bread and abundant beer. 
This beer is solemnly blessed by khuzi and dekan- 
ossi, after which the dasturi presents it first in the 
sacred silver vessels to these priests and then to 
the laity ; 4 but it is consumed so generously that 
the festival frequently degenerates into a drunken 
revel. Women are not admitted to the feasts and 
may not pass beyond a certain line in the khati, 9 
where they receive their shftre of beer and viands. 
Near a khati on a hill in the village of Arkhoti is 
a special nishi (place where a saint has performed 
a miracle) for children, and to this are brought 
loaves baked expressly for them. 

1 This explains the function of the mesulta In healing Infanta 

S Stemmer, in Wetter and Welte, KirchenlexihmP, Freiburg, 
1882-1901, v. 880; cf. also AS, April, lii. 101 ff. In reality, 
however, 1 Georgia' ii probably derived from Pen. Gurftistftn), 
the name of the land in question (Adeney, p. 344, note). 

9 Of. the mystfo awe associated with the mountains Kasljek 
in Ossetia (Mersbaeher, i. 848-858) and Elburs, the latter being 
called Orfi Itub f Abode of the Blest ') by the Abkhases, Ashka 
Makhua (‘Mountain of the Gods') or Nash Hamakho (‘Holy 
Height’) oy the Oherkess, and Jinn P&dififth (‘ Lord of Spirits 7 ) 
by the Turkish-speaking tribes (t*6. i. 699-601); its name is 
derived from the Persian Alhiirs (Av. Hara Beresalti), itself a 
famous abode of diva (of. ERE vlii. 607*). 

4 Apparently a reminiscence of celebration of the Eucharist. 

• Probably remlniseent of the narthex of early GhrleUan 
ohurchea. 
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(/) Status of women.— Until a daughter-in-law 
has entered the household, a Khevsur woman’s 
life is one of toil. She not only aids her husband 
in working in the fields and tending the cattle, but 
must also mow and thresh, bring wood and water, 
oook food, make clothing, etc. When her son 
brings home his bride, however, the mother-in- 
law becomes the administrative head of the house, 
and nothing may be done without her approval. 

to) Marriage and divorce .-— Betrothal frequently 
takes place wliilo the future bride and groom are 
still children ; and in such a case the boy’s father 
is obliged, until the girl reaches maturity, to send 
annual presents to the bride’s father, while at 
New Year a brother or sister of the groom takes 
to the bride a * luck-loaf ’ ( bedis-kveri), which she » 
bound to cat. The marriages are always arranged 
by a female marriage-broker, who takes sonic 
small present from the parents of the groom to 
the father of the bride. After betrothal the girl 
may Meek no other alliance, and theft of her by 
another man entails severe consequences on him 
and her, besides being a deep disgrace to the in- 
tended groom and his family. Marriage between 
l*ersons even remotely akin is strictly forbidden, 
with tho result that, since all the inhabitants of a 
village belong to a single family, meu and women 
of the same community very seldom wed. 

On tho marriage day tho father of the groom Mends to the 
bride’s fathor, by two men of standing, two sheep, one of which 
la killed at the khati, the other in the bride’s house. Tho girl's 
mother bakes two large festival loaves (kada), and all the 
maidons of the village escort the bride, with her parents and 
kinsfolk, to the end of the village, where one of the kadas is 
oaten. The bride's escort now return home, while the bride, 
with some of her more distant relatives, follows the two meu 
sent by the groom's father, all but the girl being mounted on 
horseback. Duriug this journey the second kiuia is eaten, and 
when she reaches the village which is to be her future home 
the bride is met by all its inhabitants, the distance which they 
coine to greet her being proportionate to the respect shown 
her. Arrived at the groom’s house, the bride is entertained in 
a separate room by the women of the family, while her escort 
are feasted. Meanwhile the groom hides till summoned by the 
feasters ; and ho then receives tho place of honour, but may 
share In neither banquet, song, nor dance, being permitted to 
drink only a single glass of brandy. The women likewise are 
debarred from the men’s feast ana dunce, this being probably 
a Muhammadan survival, since no such restriction exists among 
the Christian Karthvolians. This revelry usually lasts three 
days, during which the groom may not come near his bride ; 
and bride, groom, and escort then return to her home, where a 
similar feast is given. The groom now goes hack to hii own 
village, where ho remains an entire year, forbidden to visit 
oven the village of the bride, the only exception being when the 
groom has no parents, in which case his bride remains with 
him from the first to manage his household. When the year 
has expired, the groom semis his nearest kinsmen to fetch the 
bride, who is again escorted by Borne of her own relatives. The 
dekanom and kfoim-beri Are now summoned, and tho former 
sews together the garments of the bridal pair in token of their 
union, while the girl’s mother prepares the nuptial bed. to 
which she loads the wedded pair. After the first three nights, 
the groom no longer shares this bed, but seeks his bride only 
by stealth ; and it is not until the birth of their first child that 
the pair live together openly. The oonjugal act involves ritual 
defilement for three days. 

Despite the absence of outward manifestations 
of affection, and notwithstanding the life of toil 
imposed upon the married woman, she occupies a 
position of great rospeot. Except for very rare 
instances, she guards her fidelity to her husband 
with extreme care ; and if convicted of adultery, 
she takes her life. Her symbol of wifehood is her 
kerchief (i mandili ) • and if she throws this between 
two men who are fighting, they must at once 
desist from their quarrel. 

The older form of wedding among these tribes 
was marriage by capture, which is still frequent, 
usually with the connivance of the girl, This is 
regarded as an insult to the kinsmen of the man 
to whom she was betrothed, and the robber’s 
relatives must pay them a fine of 16-30 cows and 
make rich presents to the girl’s father. In addi- 
tion to this, tho brothers and cousins of the girl 
insult the robber by 'jumping on the roof ’ (banae 


shekhtoma) of his house until he slaughters a sheep 
and gives them a young ox and a copper kettle. 
If, however, the girl is carried off against her will, 
a deadly feud arises between the kinsmen of the 
robber ami those of the intended bride and groom, 
often resulting in destruction of property and life, 
while the girl seeks an opportunity to escape to 
her chosen husband. 

Polygamy is permitted, but is rare unless the 
wife is sickly, ages prematurely, or bears only 
girls ; bnt if a second wife is taken, the husband 
must give five cows to the family of the first. 

The bride brings a dowry with her, but the 
groom has no claim upon it, whereas the wife has 
the right to make herself a new dress annually at 
her husband’s expense. The property of husband 
and wife is kept separate, and neither may be the 
other’s heir. Sons alone may inherit; if the 
marriage is childless, or only girls are born, the 
village is the heir. 

Divorce is rare, for, even if a wife is thus dis- 
missed for laziness, barrenness, or sickliness, her 
husband must pay her 16 cows for the marriage 
and one cow for her work during each year of 
wedded life except the first and the last. A 
divorced wife may marry again, and is still entitled 
to a new dress each year at her first husband’s 
expense. On the other hand, any ohildren of the 
first marriage belong to their father ; and though 
a temporary exception is made in the case of an 
unweaned infant, this child also goes to its father 
as soon as it is grown. A man is deeply disgraced 
if his wife leaves him; and in such a ease she 
must promise never to marry another man, a 
violation of this pledge formerly involving tho 
death both of tho woman and of her second 
husband. 

Under no circumstances may a inan ill-treat his 
wife— a rule which is enforce! by the entire com- 
munity. Since the family (ojakhi) is strictly sub- 
ordinated to the community {tamoba), so that 
ostracism involves entire forfeiture of communal 
protection, rights to communal pasturage, etc., tho 
ruling of the tamoba is one of much effect in all 
departments of life in the individual household. 

(A) Death and disposal of the dead .— Death 
being believed to defile the house, the moribund 
are carried into the open air, and there breathe 
their last, surrounded by the members of their 
household. Since the corpse is deemed a source of 
uncleanncss, its preparation for its final resting- 
place is the duty of young, unmarried persons (lads 
lor males, and girls for females) called narevebi 

defiled *),* who shear the head of the corpse (if it 
be male), clothe it in a shroud of white and red, 9 
and dig for it a long, narrow, shallow, s tone-lined 
grave, in whioh it is laid uncoffined. 1 Contact 
with narevebi entails defilement; and they may 
not enter their own homes until (after five or six 
days) they have taken repeated oleansing baths. 
For a year the kinsmen of the deceased let their 
beards grow, wear old olothes turned inside out 
(thus hiding the usual adornments of dress), and 
carry no weapons. The departed (unless a child, 
who is unwept) is formally bewailed, the men 
lamenting silently, the women aloud ; and one of 
the latter recites or sings laudations of the de- 
ceased, the others joining in the refrain. A 
funeral feast is prepared and blessed by the khuti , 
who also recites an anoient prayer containing 
reminiscences of the Old and New Testaments. 

The corpse is borne to the grave by the narevebi while the 
kinsmen and other male residents of the community stand 
weeping softly at the boundary of the village. Of the family 
only the widow aooompanies the body to ite final reeting-plaoe, 
and she le ads th e dead man'a completely caparisoned, horse, 

i Of. the Iranian natd-tf&lrf (see SRB iv. 60S!.). 

• For minor variations see Mersbacher, 11. 07, note 8. 

8 In certain regions wooden ooffins are coming into tiso. 
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whloh bean hie clotbos and weapons, as well os food and drink 
tor his journey to the other world. Arrived at the grave, she 
■trikes the horse thrloe, savins, * Serve thy master in the future 
life as faithfully as thou hast served him here below.’ 1 The 
widow is esoorted by walling women, eulogising the departed, 
and when the corpse is laid in the ground, one of them falls 
into ecstasy, describing the arrival of the soul in the abode of 
the blest. At most only a few loaves are buried with the 
corpse, or. in the case of a child, seme apples or the like. The 
horse is given to the nearest or dearest kinsman (usually the 
maternal uncleV and is oarefully tended throughout Its life. 
It may carry neither man nor burden, and to sell it is to dls- 
grace its late owner, who still needs it to ride before his de- 
parted kinsmen in the other world. If, however, cor bain 
specified conditions permit Its sale, the purchaser pays only 
half its aotual value, and the seller must provide a substitute ; 
for it is, In reality, the property of the dead. 

While burial is now practised by the Caucasian 
tribes under consideration, the older form of dis- 
posal of the dead was to lay them in small house- 
like structures above ground. The characteristic 
form of this corpse-house is thus described by 
M. Kovalevsky : 8 

They are, ’as a rule, situated on the summit of hills. In 
shape they are like a prolonged quadrangle ; they are con- 
structed of stones put together without cement, and have two 
entrancos, one on the southern and one on the northorn side.' 
Within, *on both tildes of a passageway which is loft free, stone 
lodges at a certain lovel from the earth are to be seen with the 
mummified bodies of the deceased either sitting or lying on 
them. Different objects, belonging to everyday life, but no 
armour, are found in these burial places, whore the wind freely 
enters and birds are likely to oome.’ * 

Immediately after the return from the grave, 
an ox is killed ; and the relatives and narevebi 
thrice take a piece of its roasted liver into their 
mouths and spit it out, this being called • the re- 
opening of the mouth ’ ( snpiris khsno), since, until 
this rite is performed, they are denied both meat 
and milk. Meanwhile the other mourners are 
entertained with bread and cheese; and on the 
following day the flesh of the roasted ox is eaten 
by the relatives and the narevebi . 


The ’keeping of silence ’ ( pirto abshera) * Is likewlss a note- 
worthy mourning rite. On the day of burial the nearest 
relatives of the deceased choose two men end one woman from 
his kinsfolk and shut them in a room where a fire Is burning. 
After partaking of a large milk-loaf, they may not utter a word 
until the ’ khuzi of souls ' comes at evoning and blesses the 
loaf, which they turn about themselves thrice. They thon go 
silently home, and each lays a piece of wood at tho window of 
the dead man's house, after which speech is permitted, and they 
may share the general meal. 

A second festival in honour of the deceased is 
held a few days after his burial ; and at this time 
there is a horse-race® in which the victor receives 


the weapon**, etc., of the departed, although they 
are not actually given him until a year has 
elapsed. Throughout this year the soul of the 
dead is supposed to visit his earthly home and to 
protect it, so that on the second Saturday of Great 
Lent a special meal ( sulta-kreba , 'assembly of 


1 Formerly tbs horse was doubtless sacrifloed at ths grave. 

* Archaeological Review, I. [1S88] 821. 

* This tom of superterrene disposal of the dead, to which 
the Avcsta distinctly refers (Vend. v. 10; cf., further, D. 
Menant, Let Panto, Paris, 1808, pp. 188 f., 218 f.X is fairly 
wide-spread, being found not only among Tushes, Pshavs, and 
Khevsurs, but also in Ossetia (Merzbaoner, 1. 600, 815-818), 
Seifltan (O. P. Tate, Setotan, Calcutta, 1910-12, p. 276), 
Baluchistan (IOI vL 288). and ths Hlndu-Kush (Q. S. Rooertson, 
The Kdftrt « f the Hindu- Kujth , London, 1896, p. 641 ff.). A 
highly developed form is probably to be seen in the so-called 

l> nf CvHia ' ft a* • AumIuMm aI wkui. ... i v nr 


Joint of Cyrus '(for a description of which sss A. V. W. 
Jackson, Persia Part and Pretent, New York, 1906, pp. 
280-293X A somewhat similar idea Is found In the rock-tombs 
of the Achromenlan kings, ths entrances to which imitate the 
portals of a palace : ana these have analogues in Asia Minor 
m. Leonhard . Paphlagonia, Berlin, 1915, pp. 242-287) and In 
Judna {JB ill. 486 f., vll. 145 iX In the fight of his further 
studies, the present writer believes that hTs note on ancient 
Persian burial rites (ERR iv. 506) requires considerable revision : 
and the oonnexlon between this superterrene disposal and 
Primitive Persian and Caucasian dolmen-burial (J. ds Morgan, 
Minton ntontiflque sn Ptrte, Paris, 1894-1905, lv. 15-58, and 
Minton tetontijlque au Caumm , i. 41-82), cliff-burial or rock- 
burial (for examples at Pandrftn, In Boluohistan, see I A xxxll. 
[1008] 842 f.), and the Zoreastriais dakhmattERB iv. 504) also 
requires consideration. 

• Of. above, p. 484 b , note 2. 

• The Ossetes have a similar custom (Msirbsoher, L 819). 


souls’) is prepared for him. Various gifts are 
laid near loaves of bread placed on the ground, 
and these become the property of any one who 
hits them with arrow or bullet; the men then 
visit the khati to drink beor brewed at the expense 
of the community, while the women, gathered in 
the house of mourning, lament the dead and drink 
to the repose of his soul. 

The great memorial feast (tzel taveri ) is held at 
the expiry of the year. The mourners now cut 
their hair and boards, don new clothing, and feast 
so bountifully that oxccBsive potations frequently 
load to confusion and quarrels. This feast may 
also be given by a bachelor or childless widower 
in his lifetime for the weal of his soul in the future 
world ; but lie may not partake of it himself, 
although, as he hides from tho feasters, he may 
listen to their laudations of him, thus playing tho 
rdle of the dead and securing the beueflts of the 
other world whioh his lack of posterity would 
otherwise deny him. 

(») Heaven and hell.— Heaven is a huge fortress, 
many storeys in height, reaching to the sky. It 
is illumined by the sun, and on itB edge is a groat 
spring, from which the blest drink joyfully . 1 Tho 
righteous are graded according to merit os regards 
the storeys in which they dwell, and each Sunday 
they receive from God their celestial food, tho 
very sight of which assuages their hunger. Hell, 
on the contrary, is a dark , 3 square abode to which 
devils take the damned. Between this world and 
the next is a perilous bridge, at whose farther end 
the judges of the dead are seated . 8 Sinners fall 
into a snoreless river of tar, where they swim in 
eternal agony, tormented by terrible thirst, while 
special sins nave special punishments, liars and 
slanderers, e.g., having boiling water poured over 
them. 

(/) Miscellaneous. —The blood-feud ( q.v . ) flourishes 
among the Khevsurs, but presents no noteworthy 
features, although it may be observed that the 
maternal undo is especially prominent, either as 
the avenger of the murdered or as the first to bo 
attacked by the avengers of tho slain. Only 
compensation may be claimed for the murder of 
women and children ; and for non-fatal injuries 
to men a regular tariff of much minuteness is in 
force, even murder itself being com mutable by a 
wergeld* 

In a care of mere suspicion the accused may clear himself by 
a solemn oath, taken in the khati at night. Here an interesting 
survival of Irantanlsm is seen in the fact that, while taking oath, 
the accused holds a Uve cat, which ie deemed tho most 
unclean of all animals, 6 and prays that the oorpse of the real 
murderer, and the corpses of all who might have proved his 
innocence, but failed to do so, may be followed by a cat in 
the future world. Or, after food has boon placed on the grave 
of the murdered, one of the latter's kinsmen draws a drop of 
blood from an ear of the accused and of his kinsmen, cursing 
the suspected person, if he be guilty, to be the servant of 
his victim in ths life to come. After this both parties share 
ths food, and reoonolliation is complete.* If, after condemna- 
tion, the guilty man refuses to pay the fine imposed upon him, 
the creditor may demand such payment from some third person 
whom he chooses without the knowledge of that person. This 
man, called mtevali, may transfer the debt to a fourth, doubling 
the amount ; and the fourth to a fifth, again doubling tho suui, 
and so on, until the dobt, enormously enlarged, finally devolves 
again on the original debtor, who must pay the whole. No one 
may refuse to be a mtevali under penalty of having orected, 
near his house, a stone image smeared with human excrement, 
and with a cat or dog 7 hung on a stick thrust into it, the wholo 
being accompanied by a curse. Such disgrace results in ostra- 


1 Evidently a reminiscence of Rev 22 1 . 

* This idea is probably Iranian In origin (cf. Arta Viraf, ed. 
and tr. M. Haug and E. W. West, Bombay, 1872, chs. xvlU., 
Uv., and SBM v. 114, xviil. 67, 75). 

•This may be either Iranian or Muhammadan (see BRK II. 
862V 

4 For details see Mersbacher, 11. 50-56. 

* See SBB xvlU. 410. 

* For details see Mersbacher, II. 66-68. 

7 Probably Muhammadan in origin, since Jslftm, unlike 
Zoroastrianism, abhors tho dog {BRK 1. 612 ; T. P. Hughes, 
Dl*, London, 1866, p. 91-). 
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Stan of the msevali, who con overt it only by paying the amount 
demanded, killing a sheep, and sharing it with hie opponent 
and with invited witnesses, after which ‘ the souls are set free.' 

a. Svanetians. — Tho Svanetians, numbering 
about 16,500 in 1012, are the modern representa- 
tives of the Soanes or Suani of Strabo and Pliny. 1 
Their religion is by no means so interesting as 
that of the Khevsurs, etc., and primitive elements 
are far less prominent. 9 Prom Iranianism they 
retained a sort of prayer to the sun and moon ; 
from Christianity a form of anointing a child by 
its mother in lieu of baptism, and a veneration 
for Christ, the Virgin, and St. George; from 
Judaism a reverence for Elijah; and they still 
abstain from work on the three Sabbaths— Friday 
of the Muhammadans, Saturday of the Jews, 
and Sunday of the Christians. They practise 
the strictest endogamy, only residents of the 
same village being permitted to wed— possibly 
(though by no means certainly) an Iranian 
survival. 1 Superfluous female children wore 
formerly smothered as soon as born. Burial 
might take place only in clear weather, rain (in 
view of the great precipitation) being regarded as 
ill-omened ; and food was laid on the grave for 
the soul’s journey to the other world. 

3. Importance of Caucasian religion. — The 
rather scanty fragments of paganism found in the 
Caucasus are of more interest than appears on the 
surface. The Karthvelian stock seems to have 
had its original home much farther to the south 
in Asia Minor and to have been driven steadily 
northward by the invaders who established their 
empires in Mesopotamia. 4 Thus they found an 
abode in eastern Cappadocia, Pontus, Armenia, 
and the Caucasus ; but under pressure of Armenians 
from the west, and of Iranians from the south, 0 
they had reached, by tho time of Strabo, 6 a 
territory extending from the lower course of the 
Kelkid Irmak to that of the Kura, and thence to 
Lenkoran on the Caspian, the northern boundary 
being the Caucasus range. The Karthvelian group 
thus represents tho descendants of the ancient 
Colchidians, Soanes, I bori, and Albani, 7 the latter 
corresponding to the Klievsurs, Psliavs, Tushes, 
and kindred tribes. 

If this theory is correct, from the modern 
paganism of these three Karthvelian tribes we 
may infer the general character of the religion 
of a once considerable part of eastern Asia Minor. 
But perhaps we may go a step farther. We then 
have a knowledge tliat in Asia Minor there were 
at least three zones of religion : one represented 
by an orgiastic nature-cult, shown by the worship 
of Cybule and Attis [qq.v.) in the west and north ; 
the second exemplified by the developed polythe- 
ism of the Ilittitos ( q.v .) in the centre ana south ; 
and the third characterized by a primitive type of 
religion, mixed with shamanism, in the east. The 
enthusiasm of the orgy appealed to the decaying 
faiths of Greece and Rome ; the polytheism, with 
a high degree of civilization, yielded only slowly 
1 Strabo, xi. li. 19<«p.499 0); Pliny, HN vL 4 ; see especially 
de Morgan, ii. 182 f., 188 f. 

* For a summary ms Mertbocher, 1. 872-875, and for a 
description of a Svanetlan funeral see ib. pp. 447-460. A like 
statement holds good for the, Abkhases, who numbered al>out 
60,000 in 1012 (see especially Zanafivili, in Inistiya kavkazkago 
otdfla imp. nut . gtograf. obi&eMw, xvl. [1804] 1-64). 

* Of. JtMvIil. 460-458. 

6 For an outline of this history see de Morgan, 1. 27 f., 107, 
U. 121-120, 274-280. 

6 Bee de Morgan, ii. pi. xi. (' Lee Colonies aryennes dans le 
Oauoase et 1* Armenia ’), for the oourse of these migrations. His 
suggestion (ii. 276 ; of. i. 22, 11. 106 f.) that the Karthvelian 
group corresponds to the ancient Vannio is scarcely supported 
by what little we know of Vannio religion (see art. Armxu 
[V annio]). It ie equally doubtful whether the Hlttltes (q.v.) oan 
be regarded as akin to the modern non-Aryan Caucasians, 
despite his arguments (i. 28. 26, 107, ii. 64). 

* ue Morgan, ii. pi. xiv. ('Carte ethnographique du Oauoase 
au l« r sltole de notre tre *). 

7 Bee above, p. 488, 


to its foes; but the primitive savagery, with a 
low grade of civilization, was driven by invaders 
of higher type to the recesses of the Caucasus, 
where it still lingers, commingled with reminis- 
cences and influences of the nobler religions of 
Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Muhammadan- 
ism. 

Literature— The principal literature on the paganism of 
the Caucasian tribes (chiefly in Russian) has been summarised 
by G. Merxbacher, Atu dsn Hochregwnen dm Kaukasus, 
2 vole., Leipzig, 1901 (esp. oh. xiii. for the Svanetlane, and oh. 
xxvll. for the Khevsurs, Pshavs, and Tushes). Nothing of 
importance on this subject has appeared sinoe; of earlier 
literature not specified by Merzbaoher, mention may be made 
of M. Kovalevsky, ‘ Om dyrk&n af fdrf&dren hoe de kaukaaiaka 
folken,' in Ymer. 1888, pp. 111-122. For the scanty classical 
accounts of the Caucasus and Its inhabitants see B. Latyshev, 
Scythica et Caucatiea e vrUribut scriptoribus Grads et Latinit , 
2 vols., Petrograd, 1808-1006. For ethnology and ancient 
history see esp. B. Chantre, Reoherehes anihropotogiques 
dans U Cancan, 4 vols., Paris, 1886-87; J. de Morgan, 
Mission scietitiAque au Cancan, 2 vols., do. 1800; S. 
Zaborowski, *Le Oaucase et les Cauo&siens,' In Rtvut an • 
thropologique, xxlv. [1914] 121-188. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

TUTELARY GODS AND SPIRITS.— The 

conception of a tutelary guardian genius or guiding 
spirit believed to protect and watch over certain 
persons and objects appears to arise as soon as 
tho powers of observation and generalization are 
sufficiently developed to bring about a systematized 
scheme by which natural phenomena come to be 
divided into classes and assigned to particular 
departmental deities and spirits. In some cases 
high gods are associated with special functions— 
e.g ., in Mexico, where Tlaloc is regarded as the 
god of rain and water, and therefore has the special 
office of fertilizing the earth. 1 But more frequently 
it is the numerous spirits by which primitive man 
supposes himself to oe surrounded that become the 
patrons or guardians of individual men. Any 
extraordinary event that demands the help of an 
intervening agent provides the impetus to penetrate 
more deeply into the nature of the supernatural 
powers and to establish a more intimate allianoe 
with them. Thus, to the primitive mind, the 
constant motion of wntor is controlled not by 
natural law but by some supernatural agency 
resident within the stream. At first it appoars 
simply as a mystic impersonal force, but, as the 
mind becomes capable of more definite ideas, the 
concept ion of a spiritual being having personality 
is evolved. 

The Trojans, e.g., originally regarded a sacred river os con- 
taining mana (q.v.), and, in consequence, they sacri6oed a bull 
to the stream by throwing the animal into the water whole and 
entire. 1 In later times, when they hod reached the animistic 
stage, an altar was erected by the side of the river on which a 
bull was offered, the belief being that the spirit in the water 
oame out and consumed the essence of the sacrifice.’* 

As soon as the notion of a local spirit allied to a 
natural object is developed, the desire to seek the 
aid of the supernatural being speedily follows 
The Iroquois at their festivals thank the good 
spirits and every object that ministers to their 
wants for the assistance rendered by them. 9 In 
process of time a tutelary guardian genius is 
assigned to every individual, whose special function 
it is to guide, protect, and warn the man under 
his care. This guardian spirit may be acquired in 
various wavs and take different forms. It may 
reveal itself at birth, or may await the ‘crisis’ 
reached at puberty. . It may be the spirit of some 
ancestor or great chief or mighty magician ; or it 
may belong to a deity whose dwelling is not with 
men. From these spirits the personal name and 
even the n&tnre of an individual are frequently 
received, and to them* man naturally looks for 
guidance and protection. 

1 H. H. Bancroft, NR JU. 824. 

• K. O. Jamas, Primitive Ritual and Belitf, London, 1017, 

p. 226. 

• E. B. Tylor, PC*, 11. 206. 
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I. Forms of guardian spirits.— (a) Placenta.- 

Among the Koobooe. a primitive tribe of Sumatra, the navel- 
string and afterbirth 2 are the good spirita, a sort of guardian 
angels of the man who came Into the world with them and who 
lives on earth : they are said to guard him from all evil Hence 
It is that the Kooboo always thinks of his navel-string and after- 
birth before he goes to sleep or to work, or undertakes a 
Journey.' * If he were not to think of them, he would deprive 

nlmaal# nf fK.U imf. Tka ltaffna anntkn* Mka rtf RnmRf.lt. 


Is discovered by means of a calendar, in which all the names, 
plaoes, and provinces of beasts, birds, llsh, stars, etc., are 
recorded. Some of these horoscopes have a wheel painted on 
them ; others portray a lake surrounded by the nagualt in the 
form of various animals.* This method— employing astrological 
oaloulations based on a written document— la t * 
development of nagualism. 

Among the Algonquins of N. America the tutelary genius is 
known os a manitu, or supernatural being, associated with 


believe that each man, in addition to his external soul, has 
'two invisible guardian spirits (his kaka and agi) whose help 
he invokes in great danger ; one is the seed by which he was 
begotten, the other Is the afterbirth, and these he oalls respec- 
tively his elder and his younger brother.' * 

Among the northern tribes of Central Australia the navel- 
string is frequently out off with a stone knife and, with the 
afterbirth, hidden in a hole in the ground or some other oon- 
oealed spot, the belief being that, were it not preserved, the 
child would die, since it is thought to contain its spirit 9 Here 
we find the germ of the belief which, in its more developed 
form, attributes to the placenta, eta, the function of a 
tutelary .genius. 

In loeland it is an ancient belief that ‘ the child's guardian spirit 
or a part of its soul has its seat in the ohorion or foetal mem- 
brane, whioh usually forms part of the afterbirth, but is known 
as the caul when the child happens to be born with it. Hence 
the ohorion was itself known as the fylgia or guardian spirit 
It might not be thrown away under the open sky, lest demons 
should get hold of it and work the child norm thereby.' If it 
were buried under the threshold where the mother stepped over 
it when she rose from bed, the child In after life had a guardian 
spirit in the shape of a bear, eagle, wolf, ox, or boar.* 

(6) Animal *.— Not infrequently a man’s guard- 
ian spirit is thought to manifest itself under the 
form of an animal. 

Among the Ibans or Sea Dayaks of Borneo the ngarong, or 
spirit-helper, after having in a dream appeared In human form, 
make* himself known in the likeness of an animal. 1 On the day 
after Ruch a dream the Iban wanders through the jungle looking 
for signs by which he may recognise his *' Nyarong, and If an 
animal behaves in a manner at all unusual, if a startled deer 
stops a moment to gase at him before bounding away, if a 
gibbon gambols al>out persistently in the trees near him, if he 
ooraes upon a bright quarts-crystal or a strangely contorted 
root or creeper, that animal or object is for him full of a myste- 
rious significance and is the abode of his 11 Nyarong.” 1 9 It does 
not, however, follow that every Iban has a ngarong. Many a 
young man goes out to sleep on the grave of some distinguished 
person or in some wild and lonely spot and lives for some days 
on a very restricted diet, hoping tut a ngarong will come to 
him in his dreams, but only one in CO or 100 men is fortunate 
enough to have his wish gratified. When the ngarong takes on 
an animal form, all individuals of that species become objects 
of special regard to the Iban, and he will not, of course, kill or 
eat any such animal. Even if the ngarong changes Its form, 
he will continue to respect the species in which It first appeared. 
The cult may spread through the whole family, the children 
and grandchildren being under an obligation to respect the 
animal-form to whioh the ngarong belongs. 

Among the Omaha Indians an animal as a guardian spirit is 
assigned to every man at puberty, and so close is the bond 
uniting them that the man is supposed to acquire the qualities 
of the creature that is his guardian. If, in the vlBlon which 
determines his tutelary genius, he sees an eagle, he will have a 
keen and piercing foresight ; if, on the other hand, it is a bear 
that appears to him, he will be slow and clumsy and therefore 
likely to be killed in battle. 9 This belief, that a man acquires 
the nature of the animal that is his guardian, has led the 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia to perform a mimic 
battle before setting out on the warpath, in which each man 
portrays on his body and imitates the sounds of his guardian 
animaU Similarly In W. Africa, when a man is initiated into a 
secret society, the animal that he sees in his dream during his 
1 magic sleep 1 becomes his guardian spirit or patron. 9 

In Central America nagualism 9 is one of the ancient forms of 
worship whioh still flourish. It ' consists in choosing an animal 
as the tutelary divinity of a ohlld, whose existence will be so 
olosely connected with it, that the life of one depends on that 
of the other.' The animal la selected in one of three ways— <1) 
by priestly divination ; (2) by the father and friends drawing 
animal figures on the floor of a hot at the mother's confinement, 
the figure that remains at the moment of delivery being the 
guardian ; ft) by noticing the bird or beast first seen by the 
watchers after the confinement* 9 Sometimes a child's nagual 


every case it manifests itself under the form of a beast, bird, or 
reptile of uncanny appearance, although occasionally it assumes 
human proportions. At the age of puberty youths are made to 
retire to a solitary place to undergo a period of fasting. The 
first thing that appears in a dream to the novice is regarded as 
hie guardian spirit, to whom he looks In sfter life for guidanoe 
and protection. The man destined to be a warrior will have a 
vision of an eagle or a bear, a serpent will appear to the future 
medidne-man, a wolf to the hunter. To complete the bond, a 
portion of the guardian is worn about the person, which Is 
regarded rather as an embodiment than as a representative of a 
supernatural power. It therefore seams that the guardian 
spirit is only one of a large olass of spirits to which the common 
name of manitu is given. 9 The wine belief is found among the 
Iroquois and Hurons, the genii being called Okies or otkont 
instead of manitu. 

2 . Functions of guardian spirits. — (a) The 
relation of guardian spirits to totems.— Among 
some of the Algonquin tribes a man’s guardian is 
identical with niB clan totem, but, since the former 
belongs solely to an individual, while the latter is 
the inherited possession of every member of the 
clan, the tutelary genius cannot be explained in 
termB of totemisin. 9 The similarity between the 
clan totem and the guardian Bpirit nos led several 
anthropologists to derive the one from the other. 4 
On this hypothesis the clan totem is simply the 
guardian spirit of an ancestor, who acquired it for 
himself in a dream at puberty, and through his 
influence and credit succeeded in transmitting it 
by inheritance to his descendants, who form a clan, 
and regard as their totem the animal in whioh the 
tutelary genius manifested itself. 

Thus, in the case of the Iban, Hose and McDougall think that 
' It seems difficult to deny the name " individual totem " to the 
•pedes ' comprehended under the name of Ngarong . Similarly 
when ' all the members of a man's family and all his descendants, 
and, if he be a chief, all the members of the community over 
which he rules, oorae to share in the benefits conferred by his 
Ngarong. and In the feeling of respoct for it and in the perform- 
ance of rites in honour of tne species of animal in one individual 
of whioh it is supposed to reside. In such cases the species 
approaches very closely the dan-totem in some of its varieties. ' 9 
Unfortunately, however, for this theory, on the authors’ own 
evidence there are no signs of dan totemism in Borneo. 9 

For support of this view of the origin of totem- 
ism (q.v.) its advocates are driven to various 
American theories such as those of F. Boas, who 
thinks that the totems of the Indians of British 
Columbia have been developed from the personal 
manitu ; and of Alice C. Fletcher, who is led to 
a similar conclusion by a study of the totems of 
the Omaha tribe. In this connexion, however, it 
should be remembered that, while it is perfectly 
true that guardian spirits are occasionally inherited 
among oertain N. American tribes, and not acquired 
for each individual separately, 7 and therefore in 
prooess of time may become the totems of the dans, 
yet, since inherited guardian spirits are usually 
regarded as less powerful than those acquired by 
individuals, 8 they are hardly likely to be taken 
over as the protectors of the dan. Moreover, 
there is no evidence forthcoming that a totem ic 

* D. 0. Brinton, ' Nagualism,' Proo. Amor. Phil. Soe. % vol. 
xxxiil.no. 144 (Philadelphia, 1894], pp. 26, 82. _ u . 

9 J. Q. Fraser, Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, ill. 


l GB*, pt vii«, Balder the Beautiful, London, 1918, it 162, n. 2. 878 f. 

9 Jb. p. 228 f., n. 2. 9 Spenoer-Oillenb, p. 607 f. 9 T; 

9 GBi.pt L, The Magic Aft, London, 1911, L 199!. 4 R 

• O. Hose and W. MoDougall, 'The Relations between Man 
md Animals in Sarawak,’ J A I xxxi. f 1901] 200. For the spelling 


and Animals in Sarawak,’ Ji 
see Hoee-MoDougaU, The Pi 
• 0B 9 , pt v., TSpirite qf 1 
1912, It. 207. 


9 Tylor, ' Note on the Halda Totem-Post.' Man , II. [ 19021 2 ff. 

4 S. 8. Hartland l FL j± [1900] [68 ; A. O. Haddon. /f^^y 


exxi. f 1901] 200, For the spelling 
n Tribee at Borneo, li. 109, n. 2. 
Com and qf the Wild , London, 


7 1 Telt, The Thompeon Indian s of Brit. Columbia {Memoir 
Ant or. Museum Nat. Hist., TheJuup N. Pacific Moped., vol. 
i. pt If A New York, 1900, p. 866. 

* 0JP, pt. vii., Balder the BeaufyuL 11. 266 1. 

9 See ark Airmail, § a8. 10 NR ill. 468. 


Ltonaou, iviz, u. iwj*. 7 / — 

U.8. Nat. Mus., 1896, p. 886 ; H. Hubert and M. Mansi. 
1 Esqulaee d'une thforle generals de la magie, ASoe vii. [1904] 
82 ff. 

9 li. 109. • W- 

t Teit, Thompeon Indians, p. 820 ff. 

9 Telt, The Shusutap, Leyden and New York, 1909, p. 606. 
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dan has actually grown up in this way either in 
America or elsewhere. Whero the original condi- 
tions are supposed to be typically manifested — e.g., 
in the banks Islands 1 * — no trace remains of the 
existence of clan totemism. except perhaps in a 
few very doubtful survivals in secret societies. 
Again, we must not lose sight of the faot that 
In America and the Pacific, as compared with 
Australia, we are dealing with a relatively 
advanced, not to say degenerate, form of totem- 
ism , 3 and that this ' American theory,’ as we may 
call it, of the origin of the institution rests entirely 
upon a few cases derived from the N. American 
Indians. In Australia, where the custom is seen 
in a much more primitive form, there is no evi- 
dence of guardian spirits becoming dan totems, 
while in Africa examples are also wanting. We 
therefore conclude that the theory which seeks the 
origin of totemism in the personal guardian spirits 
of individuals is devoid of proof, at any rate in tho 
present state of our knowledge. 

(6) Guardian spirit* of houses and villages.— 

In most of (he W. African tribes there Is a class of aticostral 
spirits called 4 the well disposed ones,' whose function Is to pro- 
tect and benefit their particular village or family, acting in 
conjunction with the village or family fetish. It Is supposed 
that the spirit of a man lingers about a house some time after 
his death, and, although it Is able to injure the children and 
others by embracing them, it performs the office of a guardian 
to the family by keeping off evil spirits.* 

The Kenyahs recognize a minor deity called Bali Atap, who 
'protects the houso against sickuess and attack, and Is called 
upon lu cases of madness to expel tho evil spirit possessing the 
patient. A rude wooden imago of him stands beside the gang- 
way leading to the bouse from the river's brink ; it holds a 
spear in the right hand, a shield In the left ; it carries about its 
neck a fringed collar made of knotted strips of rattan ; the 
head of each room ties on one such strip, making on it a knot 
for each member of his roomhoid.' Another goa, Balt Utong, 
brings prosperity to the house.* 

4 In Tonquin every village chooses ita guardian spirit, often 
In the form of an animal, as a dog, tiger, cat, or serpent,' 
although occasionally a human being Is selected.* The Knonds 
have tutelary deities of house, village, groves, etc., which 
survive in the later Hinduism. Tho Rigveaa recognizes 
Vftstoshpati, the 4 lord of the house, ' to whom tho law* orders 
oblations to be made. This Vedio divinity is aiwooiated by W. 
Windlsoh with Vosta and Hestia, and oompared to the Cfeltio 
vastus, vauallus , originally 'house-man,' and thus associated 
with the 4 * * king of the house-men.' 7 In Hinduism, how- 
ever, a female deity. Jam, is assigned to the guardianship of 
the house. Although she is represented as a demoniac power, 
she is friendly towards her votaries, provided that she is wor- 
shipped with incense, food, flowers, and so forth. 

The Alnus have a fetish called Inao, invested with life, 
whose fnnotion is to look after the health and general well- 
being of the family. His special dwelling-place Is in the north- 
east corner of the hut, at the back of tne family heirlooms. 
Occasionally, in times of trouble, he Is brought out from his 
corner, stuck in the hearth, and there prayed to by the head 
of the family. He is supposed to have been sent down from 
heaven to be the husband of the goddess of flro, and to help 
her to attend to the wauts of rnon, and therefore he is called 
4 the ancestral governor of the house.'* 

J. Offerings to guardian spirits.— Since guardian 
spirits exercise such a powerful influence over the 
lives and destinies of men, it is not surprising that 
they are frequently the recipients of offerings to 
appease their wrath or seoure their favour and 
beneficence. 


The Thai of Indo-Chlna, e.g., offer flrstfrults of rice at harvest 
to the guardian spirit of the family before the household par- 
take of the new orop. Besides the flrstfrults at harvest, <the 
guardian spirit receives some of the perched grain in spring 1 at 
the time when the first thunder of tne season is heard. 4 When 
all is ready, the rice is served up together with fish, which 
have been caught for the purpose, on a table set In a corner 
whioh is sacred to the guardian spirit A priest drones out a 
long Invitation to the spirit to oome and feast with his children ; 
then the family site down to the table and consumes the offer- 


1 JRAI xxxix. 176 ff. 

3 A. Long, Method in the Study of Totemism , Glasgow, 1911. 

3 Mary H. Kingsley, West African Studio**, London, 1901, 
pa H2t 

4 Hose-MoDougall, Pagan Tribes, it. 18 f. 

* GO®, pt. i., The Magus Art . i. 401 f. 

* Laws of Menu, 1U. 89 {SBE nv. [1886] 91> 

7 1 Vassus und Vassallus ' in Beriohte iiber die Verhandlunnen 

detr ktlnigl. a deha, GenU, ( phUol. hiator . Clam) U. [1892] 174. 

* J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Polk- lore, London, 1901, 


Ings. At the close of the banquet the daughter-in-law of the 
deceased ancestor [Ce. the guardian] hangs up a basket contain- 
ing rice and fish for his use In tne comer, after whioh ahe 
doses the shrine for anothor year.' 1 * The same people believe 
that large animals of the forest — wild oxen, buffaloes, 
rhinoceroses, elephants, etc.— have their guardian spirits, and, 
in oonsequenoe. the prudent hunter is careful to exordse the 
invisible guardians so that they may not harm him when he 
eats the flesh of the animals killed in the chase. Spirits are 
also supposed to guard the dearlngs to which the deer oome 
by night to drink, and the hunter must saorifloe a fowl to them 
from time to time in order to seoure his prey.® A similar 
custom prevails among the Indian tribes about Green Bay, 
Lake Michigan. Every creature is regarded ae having a par- 
ticular guardian spirit, and therefore, when a young girl seised 
a mouse to.eat it, her father first fondled it teuderly to appease 
the genie who has charge of mice, in order that his daughter 
might not suffer from her meal.* 

Among the Ewe-speaking natives of Togoland (W. Africa), 
before the new yams are eaten, 4 every house-father takes a raw 
piece of yam and goes with it to his loom ( agbati ) and prays : 
u May the Artificers take this yam and eat I When they prac- 
tlsejthcir art, may it prosper i Again he takes a raw yarn and 
goes with it under the house-door and prays : 44 0 iny guardian 
spirit ( aklama ) and all ye gods who pay heed to this house, 
come and eat yams I When I also eat or them, may I remain 
healthy and nowhere (eel pain. May my housemates all remain 
healthy ! " After he has invoked their protection on his family, 
he takes a cooked yam, crumbles it on a stone, and mixes It 
with red oil. With this mixture he goes again to his loom and 
prays as beforo.' Again he crumbles a cooked yam and prays 
first at the entrance of the homestead, then under the house- 
door : 4 He of my guardian gods and he of the watchers of the 
house who likes not yams mixed with oil, let him oome and 
take the white yam from my hand and eat 1'* 

Among the Kayans of Borneo and soveral of the Afrlo&n 
tribes it is customary at sowing a rice-field to reserve a certain 
portion at the entrance for the guardian spirits, who at harvest 
are invited to come and take their share. It is supposed that 
they will content themselves with eating the grain in their 
private preserves and not poaoh on the crope destined for the 
use of man.® 

4 In the Tenimber and Timor-laut Islands, East; Indies, the 
first-fruits of the paddy, along with live fowls arid pigs, are 
offered to the matmate,' or spirits of ancestors, 4 which are 
worshipped as guardian spirits or household gods.'* The 
Yorubas of the Blave Coast saorifloe fowls to their guardian 
spirit (oJori), which is supposed to dwell in the head, by mixing 
some of the blood of the animal with palm-oil and rubbing it on 
the foreheadJ The tindalo in Florida, one of the Solomon 
Islands, are also approached by sacrifice on certain occasions— 
e.g.. before a planting, a voyage, or a fight.* The N. American 
Indians offer dogs and hones to the ' medicine bag,' to whioh 
they look for safety and protection through life.® 

Among some of the Algonquin tribes, when a 
man’s guardian spirit is identical with his clan 
totem, should he be compelled to kill the sacro- 
sanct animal, duo apology would be paid to it 
before destroying it, certain portions of the flesh 
being preserved as an offering to the man'ido 
(guardian ). 10 Herein again lies an important dis- 
tinction between a tutelary genius and a totem, 
even when the two are inseparable. Tho former 
is regarded as so intimately associated with an 
individual that prayers and sacrifices may with 
impunity be offered to it, but the latter is more 
closely concerned with the food group or elan and 
therefore is seldom the recipient of offerings from 
individuals. Apart from the evidence of Carl 
Strehlow, that the hymn whioh is sung at the 
intichiuma of the kangaroo describes the offering 
of a morsel of kangaroo fat to make the fat of the 
kangaroos increase , 11 the act of oblation can hardly 
be said to form a part of the totomio rites in 
Australia— the home of the most elementary form 
of totemism . 13 We therefore conclude that tutelary 


gods and spirits have arisen out of animistic ana 
theistio conceptions rather than from ideas con- 
nected with totemism, although it is undoubtedly 

IGB>, pt.v. t Spirits <f the Com and ofthe Wild, il. I21f. 

3 A. Bourlet, 4 Lee Thay,' Anthropos, if. [1907] 619. 

* Relations dee Jisuites. 1672, p. 88, quoted by Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, ill 188 f. 

4 QBS, pt v., Spirits qf the Com and ofthe Wild , 11.60L 

• lb. l. 288 f . 6/6.11.1*8. 

7 A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba- speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast , 
London, 1894. p. 126 f . 

8 B. H. Oodrfngton, The Melanesians , Oxford. 1881, p. 188. 

6 Fraser, Totemism and Exogamy , ill. 891, 400. 

10 W. J. Hoffman, 4 The MenominI Indians, 4 lk RBEW [1898], 
pt i. p. 64 ff. 

H ZE ill. [1871] 12, verse 7. 
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true that in America the doctrine of the clan 
totem has developed side by side with that of the 
guardian spirit conceived as an animal. Else- 
where, however, the patron spirit is much more 
closely allied to animism and theism. Wherever 
animistic conceptions prevail, there the notion of 
a tutelary genius will be found in some form or 
other. As spirits give place to goils, the spiritual 
guide and protector of individual men has his 
place in the pantheon, till in the Christian Church 
the doctrine of a guardian angel watching over, 
succouring, and defending the faithful on earth is 
raised to a higher and more spiritual level. 1 Are 
thejr not all ministering spirits, sent forth to do 
servioe for the sftke of them that shall inherit 
salvation?’ (He l 14 ). This is the function of the 
guardian angels in the NT ; they are to lead men 
safely to the kingdom of heaven by helping them 
to attain salvation. 

It is not the Biblical conception that angels are 
the personification of nature powers, or merely the 
means of securing the favour and help of super- 
natural beings. They are consistently represented 
as a body of created spiritual beings intermediate 
between God and man (Ps 8 8 ), whose function it is 
to act os messengers to mankind or attendants 
upon God’s throne (Dn 7*S Ps 91 11 103 90 , Is 6, 
Gn 16, Jg 13, Lk l 11 **). Jerome thinks that 
every individual, whether baptized or not, has 
from his birth an angel commissioned to guard 
him, 1 while Chrysostom * and Basil hold that only 
the baptized onjoy the privileges of having a 
tutelary angel. Thomas Aquinas teaches that 
only the lowest orders of angels ore sent to men, 
and therefore they alone are guardians. 1 No 
doubt the Biblical account of the ministry of 
angels was inherited from the world-wide doctrine 
of tutelary gods and spirits, and to on extent influ- 
enced by it, but at the same time it is evident that 
the line of development has been on a higher and 
more spiritual level. 

Litkraturr.— T he authorities are quoted in the footnotes. 

E. 0. James. 

TUTIORISM. — See Kiqorism, Pkobabilism. 

TWINS.— The birth of twins in the human 
species is an event bo unusual that it has almost 
everywhere drawn popular attention and evoked 
expressions of emotion, varying from extreme 
terror through the whole gamut of fear, re- 
pugnanoe, suspicion, anxiety, perplexity, hope, and 
joy. Tho first impulse seems to be to regard twins 
as unnatural and monstrous, and therefore as por- 
tending evil. The unfortunate babes and tneir 
mother have been looked upon as guilty of a 
serious crime— a crime calculated to call down the 
vengeance of the higher (towers. Accordingly 
they must be at once put to death, and the offence 
repudiated and cleared from the land. Or their 
birth has been taken to be a message from the 
divinity conveying a warning of impending evil, 
only to be thrust aside by their immediate 
slaughter or by a variety of superstitious obser- 
vances, intended by abstinence and humiliation to 
avert the threatened calamity. 

i. Tabu of twins : its mitigation, ceremonies, 
and superstitions.— Among the peoples by whom 
this view of the birth of twins has been taken are 
those of Australia, the East Indian Archipelago, 
nearly the whole of Africa, the greater part of tne 
aboriginal population of America, the population 
of the nortu-east of Asia, the non- Aryan tribes of 
India, and the backward classes ana populations 
of Europe. In ancient times similar beliefs are 
reported of the Assyrians and Babylonians, the 

* Comm, in Matt. 18™ (bk. ii. 1 1301 

* /n Ep. ad Colon, horn. lit 

> Surnma Theol. r. qu. oxlll. art. 4. 


Aryan population of India, and the Egyptians. 
Where tne superstition has the fullest power both 
mother and children are at once put to death. 

A typical illustration of this proceeding la found among tho 
Negro population of the Niger Delta. Even when the mother 
Is allowed to live, she becomes an outcast and must pass tho 
rest of her days in the forest If she ventures near a town or 
village, any paths that she may uso will be defiled and unfit for 
the inhabitants. ‘ She mutt not drink from tho same spring or 
water-supply as her own people ; she must not touch anything 
belonging to them. The consequence is that the mothers of 
twins simply die from hunger and exposuro, or they take their 
own lives/ A slave-woman is the professional killer of twins. 
She takes each child by the feet and the neck and breaks its 
back across her knees* ‘The bodies are then plooed in an 
earthen pot and taken into a dense part of the bush and thero 
left to be devoured by wild animals and inseoti. In some parts 
of this district the children are not killed, but simply thrown 
into the bush to be devoured.' It is no wonder that 1 May you 
become the mother of twins t * is reckoned a frightful curse, and 
quarrelling women do not need to utter it In words : it is 
sufficient to hold up the flat, raising the Index and middle 
finger in a V form, and the gesture Is understood.* 

The Negro peoples of W. Africa are very severe 
against the offence of giving birth to twins. 

Among the Ibo such an event defiles the whole quarter, the 
inhabitants of which * are obliged to throw away all the half- 
burnt firewood, the food cooked and the water brought in the 
previous night— everything, in a word, in the shape of nourish- 
ment, solid or liquid.'* 

Mitigation of tho law has, however, taken place. 
The mother is not always pat to death or driven 
into the forest to die of hunger and exposure. At 
Arebo in Benin, if her husband be a man of 
wealth, he may redeem her with another victim. 8 
More generally there are provided 1 twin-towns ’ — 
cities of refuge, to which these unfortunate women 
may escape, or to which they can go when expelled 
from their own homes. There they must reside 
for a time to undergo purification. The period is 
stated by Mrs. D. Amaury Talbot, 4 speaking of 
the Ibibios, near the mouth of the Cross River, to 
be twelve moons. This, we may be sure, is the 
least penance that can be imposed on them. 

Leonard writes that 'the women, looked on os unclean for 
the rest of their lives, are obliged to reside in villages, which 
are known os Twin-towns, or the habitations of defiled women, 
appointed for that particular purpose. From this time forth 
the husband, whether he be head of the house or not. Is 
obliged to maintain a wife wbo has been so defiled ; although 
at tne same time ho Is strictly forbidden to cohabit or to have 
any dealings with her, being, os he is in every religious and 
personal sense, human and spiritual, divorced from her. But 
in spite of the Met that to him, os well as to all the members of 
his or her community, the woman is unclean and therefore 
tabu, the penalty of death being inflloted on both in the event 
of their breaking the law in this direction, she is allowed to 
form connections, but on no aocount to marry with strangers, 
or men belonging to outside communities, and the offspring 
resulting from such intercourse becomes, as a matter of course, 
the property of her husband, or the head of the Iioubc. . . . 
But in tho event of the defiled woman herself bearing twins 
again, these must be destroyed unknown to any one. For, if 
known, tho probabilities are that the death of the mother 
would be demanded by the household and the community as 
well. Or if not killed, she would bo driven into the bush and 
left to die. although, if discovered by a stranger, ho is at 
liberty to claim her os his own property,— that is at least If he 
feels inclined to run the risk or a venture so truly provocative 
of offence.’* 

In Ibanl, westward of the lblblo country, the mother woe, 
and perhaps is still, quarantined in an out-of-the-way hut for 
sixteen days, after which she went through a ceremony of 
purification by the priests. The father, or head of the house, 
was required to offer certain sacrifices. The threatened evils 
were thus averted, and the purified mother was then received 
back Into the family circle.* Among the Ibibios, however. If 
the mother die In childbirth of twins, she may not be carried 
to burial by the ordinary door of the nut or along the ordinary 
paths of the village ; she is borne through a hole broken for the 
purpose in the wall of the hut and along a path specially out 
through the bush J 

*i JAlladx. [1899] 57; 0. Partridge, Cross River Natives, 
London. 1906, p. 88 ; Joum. Afr. Sue. vll. [19081 66. 

* A. u. Leonard, The Lower Niger and its Tribee, London, 

19 ?!$RW' xxx. [1918] 06, citing W. Bosnian, Nauwkeurigc 
Betehryving van de Guineas Goud-Taiul-en Slave- Kuet, 
Amsterdam, 1709, ii. 886 ; cf. M. II. Kingsley, West African 
Stndiee, London, 1899, p. 465. ^ 

4 Woman** Mysteries of a Primitive People , London, 1916, 
p. 24. 

5 p, mo. • lb. p. 469. 

7 Mrs. Amaury Talbot, p. 216. 
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The lot of the children in Nigeria and adjacent 
countries has also been mitigated, to the extent 
that one only of them is now in most places put to 
death. 

The Baaeorl ol Togoland, e.g ., preserve the boy if the twins 
are of different sexes, or the stronger of the two if of the same 
sex, and bury the other alive in a big pot. A fowl is offered 
and out in two. Half of it is buried with the oondemned twin 
m a reminder to the latter of its close relationship with the 
surviving twin, so that the spirit of the buried ohild may not 
avenge itself on tho survivor. Subsequently-born twins are 
both buried alive. Women who have borne twins, though 
apparently not driven away, are not allowod to take part in toe 
agricultural labour (a woman's special work) of sowing and 
harvest, until the dead twin has reappeared as a subsequent 
child. 1 

A similar modification of the children’s fats is found among 
the Bantu tribes. On the Lower Oongo one of the twins is often 
neglected and starved to death. The reason given for this Is 
that the mother does not like the extra trouble Involved in 
caring for the two ; but it is doubtful whether this is a sufficient 
explanation. When a twin dies, or is thus starved, It is burled 
at cross-roads, like a suicide or a man struck by lightning. A 

B leoe of wood is carved into an image of a child and put with 
ie live twin, that the latter may not be lonely : and if the 
second ohild die. the image Is buried with it.* The custom of 

S ving the survivor a wooden figure in place of the twin that 
es is also found among the Negro xorubas and other W. 
African tribes, both Negroes and Bantu. It is said to keep the 
survivor from pining for the deceased, and to givo the spirit 
of the deceased a habitation.* This arises from the special 
sympathy alleged to exist between twins, of which we shall find 
illustrations elsewhere. 

Twine are regarded by the Kafirs of the south-west as 
scarcely human, and their mother is taunted with the disgrace. 
Yet, until Ohaka stopped the custom, a twin was specially 
•ought out, as being fearless and wild, to lead an attacking 
army in war. Among the Zulus twins are not oounted In the 
number of children. One of the twins is always killed, remain- 
ing of oourae nameless. Nor is the survivor given a name until 
he is about sixteen years old, but before he Is circumcised. If 
the survivor die, he is not allowed to be mourned, for fear of 
angering the amatongo (the ancestral spirits). If both twins 
are hidden, and so preserved, it Is deemed they are united by 
sympathy as one flesh ; and, if one die afterwards, he must not 
be mourned, lest the other should suffer.* To the Basukuma, 
or Bagwi, south of Lake Victoria Nyansa, the birth of twins is 
a great calamity, foretelling aa it does a prolonged drought and 
great suffering among men and cattle. Consequently, when 
other means fail to produoe rain, twins, if they oan be found, 
ore put to death.* 

In British E. Africa the Aklkuyu and the Akamba also re- 
gard the birth of twins as very unluoky : and the babee are, or 
perhaps one of them is, killed and thrown into the bush. 
Among the Aklkuyu, however, the ban Is limited to a first par- 
turition ; in such a case the twins are believed to prevent their 
mother from bearing again. But, among both the Aklkuyu and 
their ethnically allied neighbours the Akamba, the birth of 
twins to a cow is deemed still more disastrous. Accordingly 
the calves are, or at least one of them is, always slaughtered, 
and among the Akamba the oow also, while the Aklkuyu 
content themselves with putting a neoklaoe of cowries, doubt- 
less by way of amulet, round her neck. What is no doubt a 
modern alleviation permits one of the twin children to be given 
to a family of a different clan, becoming thus the ohild of that 
" , all relationship with its natural parents being severed, 
er alternative among the Akamba, as likewise among the 
Nilotio Negro Dlnkas, prescribes the subetltuiion of goats for 
the sacrifice of the babes.* 

The neighbouring Nandi, a Nilotic Negro tribe, look upon the 
birth of twine as an inauspicious event, and the mother is 
unclean for the rest of her life. Doubtless in earlier days she 
was put to death or expelled from the community. Even now 
her fife must be a burden to her. ' She le given her own oow, 
and may not touch the milk or blood of any other animal. She 
may eater nobody's house until she has sprinkled a oalabashful 
of water on the ground ; and she may never croes the threshold 
of a cattle kraal again.’ Special names, as is often the case, are 

S ven to the children.? The El Konyi, a branch of the Nandi, 
the Elgon district, have rendered her lot a little leee in- 
tolerable. But even there she is shut up for a while in the hut, 
and elaborate purificatory ceremonies must be performed with 
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a medicine-man’s assistance before she Is released. Even If a 
cow produoe twin oalvee, ceremonies are performed, and they 
are redeemed with the slaughter of a sheep. 1 

In both N. and S. America the custom of putting 
twins, or at least one of them* to death Beems to 
have been universal. 

The aborigines of the northern part of the upper basin of the 
River Amasons allege s curious reason for their dislike of twlna 
To give birth to twins Is to descend to the level of the beasts— 
a thing to be avoided at all costs. The unfortunate mother 
therefore will leave the second ohild (or, if of different sexes, 
the girl) In the lonely spot in the bush whither she has. In 
accordance with custom, retired alone to be delivered.* The 
Salivas on the Orinoco call the mother nicknames, saying she 
is a rodent Their objections, however, seem to go .deeper 
than this ; for the Saliva husband believes that the seoond twin 
Is the offspring of adultery. A ohief has in fact been known to 
give one of bis wives a whipping in public for having dared to 
bring forth twins, and to threaten the others with similar con- 
sequences if they did the same.* From a pastoral letter by the 
archbishop of Lima in the year 1649, quoted by von Tsohudi. 
it appears that the Peruvians of that date offered twins and 
children born feet first to some huaea , or supernatural being, 
and ; preserved their bodies or buried them in their houses.* 
Other reoords show that the birth of twins was regarded as 
unnatural and uuluoky and demanding sacrifices and cere- 
monies lasting many days.* The North-Eastern Maidu of 
California who inhabited the foothills and western slopes of the 
sierra regarded the birth of twins as an exceptionally bad 
omen. Tne mother, It is said, was often killed and the newly- 
born children were either buriod allvo with her body or burned.* 
Among the Seri of the Californian Gulf * triplets are deemed 
evil monsters and their production a capital crime.’? 

In Australia the usual reason assigned for kill- 
ing one or both twins is the economic reason that 
the mother has not enough milk for them, and 
moreover cannot rear them and also get her food. 
This is of a piece with the prevalent oustom of 
infanticide, even of a single child, when the mother 
already has one dependent upon her. But among 
some tribes at least it does not appear to be the 
only reason. 

Among the Kuahlayi the husband suspeots hls wife of in- 
fidelity. Among the Arunta, where twins are reported as of 
extremely rare occurrence, they aro attributed to two splrtt- 
indivlduals entering the mother’s body at one and the same 
time. By the northern tribes they are destroyed as something 
uncanny.* 

On the island of Nias twins are universally 
disliked and dreaded. 

In the province of Weet Nias It is believed that they will 
grow up evil doers ; if a boy and girl, they are specially evil, 
the one will beoome a murderer and the other a poisoner. 
Formerly the younger used to bo hung on a tree in a sack, 
there miserably to perish. The Dutch government and mission- 
arioe, it seems, have put an end to this cruelty. But the 
natives are still shy even of the parent*. The father gets a 
priest to make a magical image of a board roughly out in 
human shape, which is put up In the house as an amulet to 
prevent a seoond suoh misfortune. Until it is ready, the 
parents dare not speak to any other persons, lest they make 
them sick and give them jaundice ; nor will their neighbours 
of the some kampong enter the bouse where the birth hoe 
taken place until the image ie put up. At Lolowua in East 
Nias both children are thrust alive into a sack, taken far from 
the kampong and hung up In the bush, together with the after- 
birth. The house In which they have been born ie avoided by 
other women, lest they incur the same misfortune. At Lahewa 
In North Nias the birth of twins la feared because it la hold 
that, if they are allowed to live, some other members of the 
family must die. 1 1 is thus a matter of self-defenne to put them 
to death. Their birth is moreover s sign of evil, such as 
failure of harvest, fire, epidemics, cattle-disease, and the like, 
threatening the whole kampong. 9 
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Among the Kayon of Borneo, the motive alleged 
for exposing one of the twins in the jungle is to 

S reserve the life of the other ; for it is believed 
tiat a sympathetic bond exists between twins 
' which renders each of them liable to all the ills 
and misfortunes that befall the other .’ 1 
In Madagascar also twins were put to death. 
Among the Atitambahoaka the excuse for this treatment was 
that they would In any cose die. or if not they would go mad 
or would sooner or later attempt the life of their parents. In 
the provlnoe of Imerina it was apmrenbly the custom formerly 
to kill the twins. More recently, though this custom was 
abandoned, the parents were required to hand one of them 
over to a relative ; and, if a woman belonging to the royal 
family gave birth to twins, both they and the mother were sent 
away and lost their rank.* 

Exposure or murder by violence is in fact a 
common fate of one or both twins — a fate they 
share with other children deemed unlucky, such 
as misshapen babes or, as in Madagascar, those 
bom on certain days which are subject to tabu . 8 
Gradually, however, this untoward fate has, 
among many peoples, been lightened. The twins 
are still regarded os uncanny or oven dangerous, 
but ceremonies are performed to ward off the evil. 

The Ewe of Togoland. W. African Nogroes, hold them to to 
fetish-children : In that capacity they must not to put to death, 
but they will not live long ; they will die and go back to the 
fetish. Meanwhile, as a mark of distinction they wear special 
beads ; and their parents sot up In the corner of the house a 
fetish of a pair of buffalo-horns and in some districts a carved 
wooden don or puppet. If any of their kin fall sick, presents 
are brought to the twins or to the fetish, and the twins propiti- 
ate the fetish. In the former Qerman administrative district 
of Anecho the birth of twins Is the occasion for a feast of eggs 
and beans boiled with the leaves of certain shrubs to all women 
who havo already borne twins— a feast repeated every year 
afterwards. In the same district the twin-fetish Is also Invoked 
at a funeral feast on setting up two posts with a dog's skull 
bound upon them as a * medicine.' At Great Be in the district 
of Lome-land, on the day when twins are born, an old woman 
who has herself borne twins comes and leads the father and 
mother out of the door, the one to the right, the other to the 
left In reverso directions round the house and then back Into 
the house, in order that the twins may not die. Four months 
later the twins are taken, preceded by two young people play- 
ing on the flute, to the so-called twin-market, where some 
women who have already borne twins are found offering goods 
for sale (though this is not a regular market) ; and an old 
woman formally buys a few things for the twins. The object 
of this coremony is to to able to say that the twins have toon 
to market, for, until this is accomplished, the mother cannot 
leave the house. On their return they receive their names, 
and the father prepares the name-giving feast for the relatives, 
and also for those women of the village who have borno twins. 
Sometimes an unborn child is promised as wife to a man con- 
ditionally on its proving a girl. If one of the twins be a girl 
thus betrothed before her birth, the wooer performs a curious 
ceremony. On the day of the birth, after the circum&mbulation 
of the hut by the parents, he performs the same march seven 
times with some gross in his mouth, a hat of palm-bast, and 
leaves on his arm. Many spectators witness this ceremony by 
which he ratifies the oompact and expresses his intention of 
marrying the girl. But he must take oaro not to laugh, other- 
wise he will go out of his mind. It is deemed more favourable 
that botli children should to of the same sex. It is said that, 
If one of the twins die, the survivor carries about for the rest 
of his life a small wooden figure as a memento of his dead twin.* 
fn another district, among the Konkomba, It Is reported that 
a wedding gives oocaslon for no feast, except when a twin 
marries ; then a great feast takes place, because twins are 
fetish -children. 6 The various peoples of Togoland, indeed, 
attach much Importance to the birth of twins. Among the 
Ho, a tribe of Ewe, when twins, a boy and girl, are bom, 
neither of the parents may eat or speak until an elaborate series 
of purificatory ceremonies, accompanied by feasting and the 
drinking of pium-wine, has been performed over them by others 
who are also parents of twins and who are paid for the rites. 
If these oustoms were omitted, the twins would become 
cripples. To the twins and their parents the flesh of hussar- 

r and rats is forbidden. If any one shoot a hussar-ape, 
parents of twins are expected to beat him with a stlok.* 
The exact relation between the hussar-ape and twins is difficult 
to determine. It has been olaimed that the hussar-ape and 
the long-tailed monkey (Meerkatze, a species of eereopUheeus ) 
are 1 individual totems' of twins, and that twins may never 
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kill or eat the latter, whereas they may kill, but may not eat, 
the former. Twins while asleep are said to go in the shape of 
these animals into the fields to eat maize ; and if one such 
creature to killed, the corresponding twin will die. When ihe 
parents cultivate land, they sow a patch with maize for the 
special behoof of the twins thus changed, that they may be able 
to eat the grain ; and the patch in question is never harvested. 
When one of the twins dies, a long-tailed monkey is Bought In 
the forest and called by the name of the deceased ahildlnto a 
calabash, whioh Is closed as it It were within and brought home 
to be honoured.! These are not exactly totemio superstitions , 
but they disclose a belief in the identity of, or at least an 
intimate personal connexion between, twins and these apes, 
such as we shall find in British Columbia between twins and 
salmon. 

The Akovlewe, another Ewe tribe, have somewhat similar 
superstitions. The father of twins is forbidden to eat the flesh 
of hussar-apes ; nor may he eat the remains of fruits eaten by 
these creatures. When the midwife sees that twins are about 
to be born, she relinquishes her place as soon os one Is born 
lest she be afflicted with consumption, or at least a cough which 
will last the rest of her life. Certain vegetables andTruite are 
laid in the water wherewith the mother and children are bathed. 
A spooial feast with drinking of palm-wine is provided for the 
people of the surrounding villages. No presents must be mode 
to one of the twins only, but both must to treated alike,* 
Among another tribe, the Kpenoe, neither parent must leave 
the house until the twin-customs havo been performed. These 
consist, as among the Akovlewe, in the drinking of palm-wine, 
which is provided for all who give the twins cowries, anil in 
a feast for all who come together from the outlying villages. 
The parents of twins already torn come together to perform 
the customs and to dance, and the twins are carried on the 
neck that every one may see that the oustoms are carried out 
for them. These customs are very expensive. Twins must to 
clad alike so long as they are children.* They must eat yams a 
month earlier than other people, otherwise they will die.* 

Notwithstanding the practices and beliefs just 
mentioned, the Ewe are said to look upon twins 
with favour. 

For the Ho the birth of twins is a very great Joy ; it is re- 

g irded as better than riches. Among the Fo, another tribe of 
we. such births arc frequent. The children are rogarded as 
chilaren of Ohoho, a supernatural being with whom indeed 
they seem to be identified. Not only twins, but three children 
at a birth are favoured. A prayer for twins and triplets Is even 
offered on certain occasions. The last-torn is looked upon as 
the highest in rank. Special names are appropriated to children 
thus born. Spedal customs even in eating are prescribed to 
the mother. A woman who has borne twins wears round the 
neck a chain or string of toads as evidence of the honourable 
fact Whatever the relation of Ohoho to the twins, he receives 
a cult, and in case of their danger or serious illness sacrifices 
are offered. A bank of olav is made Just outside the entrance 
of the hut, where the cult is performed. If one of the twins is 
a girl, and she dies before the other, a wooden figure Is made 
and Btuok beside the clay-bank, to prevont the aoath of the 
boy— a custom disregarded if the boy happens to die first. 6 

It must be obvious, from these elaborate regu- 
lations, that, if the Ewe and their immediate 
neighbours favour the birth of twins and triplets, 
their joy is not without trembling. Such births 
are not in the order of nature ; they are uncanny, 
equivocal ; and, though they may be a blessing, if 
the proper precautions be not strictly observed 
they may be quite the reverse. Twins are credited 
witn special connexions with the spirit- world : 
they are fetish-children; they are more or less 
identified with a supernatural being, or with certain 
of tho lower animals whose shape they have power 
to take. Another observer in fact says that every 
unusual or remarkable event places fcne Ewe in an 
extraordinary situation with regard to his divini- 
ties, so that ne must seek by special performances 
to re-enter into harmony with the upper world ; 
consequently the birth of twins, as ono such event, 
is not a joyous fact, but an evil omen. 

The parents, he says, are kept In the hut for twonty-flve days 
or longer, that they may not look on the heavens before the 
twin-customs have been carried out, else either in parents or in 
the children an unnatural change would take place : they would 
become like iron bars— possibly by the act of the lightning-god, 
whose badge or emblem is an iron bar. The account he gives 
of the customs is not identical In all particulars with those 
already mentioned ; but their effect appears to to the same, 
and be notes that the details vary from district to district.® 


l Anthropos , vl. [1911] 467, vii. 119I2J 01. 

* Spieth, p. 616. :t 1b. i». 604. * lb. p. 708. 

6 Anthropoe, vli. 80-02; Npieth, p. 808; Globus, xcrll. [1010] 
247. 

6 O. Spiers, A RW xv. [1912] 163. The same view of Joy with 
trembling and anxiety seems to result from what we are told 
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Turning from the Negroes to the Bantu, we find 
that the ambiguous position of twins is well ex- 
emplified by the Thonga. 

Among them the customs very, as among the Ewe, In different 
districts. Formerly one at least of twins was put to death. In 
some places this custom oontinues ; elsewhere their advent is 
a cause of rejoicing, and women even wish for twins and beg 
from tlie happy mothers a portion of the fat wherewith they 
smeared their bodies, in the nope by the same means to obtain 
a similar result. Yet* In some groups (tribes or * dans ’) which 
do not put twins to death their birth ie considered a special 
defilement. The mother Is at once removed from the .hut, 
which is burnt together with Its contents. She is placed in a 
shelter behind the village. All the women assemble and start 
out In all directions to draw water in old calabashes from all 
the wells and pools of the neighbourhood. As they go, they 
sing an invocation to the rain, and on returning they throw the 
water over the mother and babes, who are further purified by 
the medicine-man with a drug whloh he has prepared. The 
details of their purification vary to tome extent ; but, until it 
Is accomplished, no one In the village it allowed to eat, and the 
following day work in tho fields is forbidden, for it would 
prevent the fall of rain. The mother in Ihor shelter outside the 
village is allowed no communication with the other inhabitants, 
... " / one girl who helps her in nursing the twine. To 

remove the defilement, she must pass it on, like that of a 
widow, by meant of incomplete sexual intercourse, to four men 
■uooeseively. The first three of these victims at least will die 
in ooneequonoe. After each sexual act the medicine-man 
prepares a vapour-bath for her. When all four acts are accom- 
plished, she returns to her parents' house, and there entertains 
a lover whose relations with her result in another child. She 
thus completes her purification, and her husband fetches her 
home. But in 'some places she is not admitted through? the 
doorway : she orawle through a hole m&do in the back of the 
wall ; and the husband Is subjected to oertaln rites. The twins 
themselves are treated In many rospects differently from 
ordinary children. Usual ceremonies ars omitted ; they are 
weaned earlier; and there is a general antipathy to them. 
Special precautions to protect them and their mothor are also 
taken on the occasion of a ceremonial mourning visit, 1 

On the other sido of S. Africa, in what was 
German territory, the Herero consider the birth of 
twins as * the greatest and most fortunate event 
which can happen to a mortal Omnherero.’ 

Both father and children are specially privileged. Yet tho 
parents are immediately placed under a tabu ; they may not 
speak or be spoken to, nor have any contact or intercourse 
with any one except those who wait on them, who are known, 
os well ae the children and (their parents, by tho epithet of 
' twins ' (epaha) ; they are ejected from the village: all clothes 
and ornaments are taken off them ; and they receivo in exchange 
a few old worthless skins. Messengers call together the whole 
'tribe,' and every one must appear with all his cattle, else he 
will be bewitched and die. The father goes to meet his guests 
and Is received, as If he were an enemy, with all sorts of 
miiuiles, while the women raise a terrible lamentation. TMb, 
however, is only ceremonial. He with the other epaka meets 
them at the village, where each of the visitors brings him an 
offering, and, if male, is 'consecrated' in return by him, if 
female, by the mother. A hut is then built for the parents, and 
an ox is daughtcred, which all the people must taste, beginning 
with the parents, and a small piece of the meat is held to the 
tooH of both twins. Thu remaining meat Is taken to the parents' 
newly-built hut, of which they then take possession. During 
the following days the father goes in prooeeeion round the 
village, visiting two or three houses each day. At every house 
the ceremonies are repeated : the offerings are made to him, 
the 'consecration* by him, the slaughter of an ox, the cooking 
and ritual tasting of its flesh are repeated, and the remainder is 
carried to hie house. Whon he has finished the circuit of his 
own village, he commences that of the neighbouring villages. If 
the meat becomes too plentiful, he asks for living cattle instead 
of slaughtered, and adds them to his own herd. No one will 
dare to refuse him. Every father of twine has the right to 
represent the chief of the village, when the latter ie absent, in 
hie priestly functions, A twin boy also possesses all the priestly 
privileges : for him there is no meat, no milk forbidden, and 
nobody would dare to curse him. When the chief of the 
vUisgediM, he inherits the priestly dignity assodated with the 

It would seem, therefore, that the tabu eociroles 
the twins and their parents not as accursed but as 
sacred ; the curse rests on the community, and the 

of other Negro peoples (L. Desplagnes, Le Plateau central 
nigtrien „ Paris, 1907, p. 233 ; Joum. Afr. Soe. ix. (19101 179, 
X. [1911] 31, xvl. [1917] 43; XVHW xxx. 96; Leonard, Wer 
Niger, p. 402 ; U Anthropologic , xlv. fI9(J3| 00). 

* H. A. .1 unod, The. Life of a Sul fth African Tribe, Ncuchsitel, 
1912-13, li. 304-400J cf. also his Lee fta-ronpa, do. 1898, p. 
41 2 ff., and Rev. d* Ethnographic et <le Sociologies. [1910] 149, 

* K. Dannert, (South African] Folk-Lore Journal, ii. [Cape 
Town, 1880] 104 ff., also his Zum Reekie der Herero, Berlin, 
1900, p. 20 ; F. Meysr, Wirteehift und Reeht der Herero , do. 
1906, p. 01. 


offerings made to the father and the ‘ consecration’ 
he bestows are intended to avert it and restore and 
redintegrate the ordinary life. 

The Baganda regarded twine ae due to the direct Intervention 
of Mukaea, the god of Lake Viotoria Nyansa, who was said to 
show his esteem for certain women in tills manner ; and great 
care and numbers of tabus were necessary to retain his favour. 
The position was evidently one of great dellcaoy; for any 
mistake on the part of the parents, or any sickness that befell 
the twins, was looked upon as the result of the god's anger, 
which might extend to the whole clan. The word ' twins' 
might not be mentioned until the rites were at an end. Tho 
persons of the parents were sacred. They wore a distinctive 
dress, and no one might touoh them. The mother could not go 
out of doors by day without covering her head. No one was 
allowed to enter the house except tho husband and wife, and a 
few relatives. The men and the women were required to enter 
through a separate opening cut for each sex in the back of the 
house. The doorway was blocked up. The nails and hair of 
both parents were not cut until the ceremonies had all been 
completed, save that at one point In the rites the father's hair 
was shaved in a particular fashion. The ceremonies were 
lengthy. They included the beating of special drums, a round 
of visits to ths father's and mother's parents and to the members 
of both dans, at which there were feasts and dancing, a curious 
rite referred to below, and a final ceremonial danco by women. 
The father during the ceremonies wears on his ankles a number 
of Bmall bells, to give notice of his coming and prevent molesta- 
tion. He is privileged to enter any one'B garden and take what 
produce he pleases to feast his guests. In fact, being under the 
god’s protection, he may do almost anything he likes. When 
tho ceremonies are completed, his tabu Is not yet over. For 
this he must waltluntil he has taken part in the next war. He 
must then take the bundle of hair and nails of which he has 
been shorn in his purification and cram it into the mouth, or tie 
it round the neck, of the first enemy he kills. It is only after 
this that ho ceases to wear a distinctive dress and returns to 
ordinary life. The twins themselves remain sacred all their 
lives. A special ceremony was performed when a twin went to 
war for tho first time and killed a man. If twins died in 
infancy, their deaths were announced with a euphemism and 
they were embalmed, placed in a new cooking pot, and burled 
in waste land. Women avoided their graves lest the ghost 
should enter them and be born again of them. Thore was 
no mourning for them, but, If the ceremonies were incom- 
plete, thoy were continued as though they were still alive. 1 
The neighbours o! the Baganda, tho Bahlma or Banyankole, 
possess a Twin totem-clan. Yet among them, even in the Twin 
clan, twins are the subject of tabu. They must not, however, 
be spoken of disparagingly, lest an ancestral ghost overhear 
and do angry. 1 

It is needless to detail the ceremonies to which 
the birth of twins gives occasion among other 
Bantu peoples. Though differing among the 
various tribes, they are all founded upon the feel- 
ing that the birtn is an uncanny event, often 
expressly ascribed to divine intervention. For- 
tunate it may be for the parents ; to the community 
in general it is a source of peril and ill omen, 
which must be bought off by gifts and ceremonies ; 
and, until those ceremonies are completed, the 
twins and their parents are as a rule secluded 
from intercourse with the world. Sometimes, but 
rarely, as among the Bushongo of the Upper Congo, 
the birth of twins is frankly welcomed os a very 
happy occurrence.’ Even where general rejoicing 
takes placo, it is a joy with trembling. The tahn 
is enforced ; and special rites must be performed to 
restore the normal relations of the people. 

Among the Masai, a Hamitic tribe of E. Africa, 
the birth of twins, which is not very rare, causes 
the greatest pleasure, especially if both be boys. 

To mark thoir parents' pride, a thong of leather adorned with 
cowries is hung round the neck of each ; and, while the elder is 
retained by the mother, the younger is often nursed by one of 
her fellow-sires. No tabu and no oeremonies are re ported.4 

It may be noted here that, wherever the birth 
of twins, as among the Masai, is stated to be com- 
paratively frequent, they are received with more 
or less favour. 

The Lattuka, a Nilotic Negro tribe of tho Sudan, among 
whom twins are rare, while apparently not regarding them per- 

ij. Rostov, The Baganda, tondon, 1911, pp. 04 ff., 81, 124, 
368. JAI xxxii. [19021 32-36, 49, 63, 00, Man, x. [191UJ 42 f. ; cf. 
Frazer, QB*, jut. 11., Taboo and the Peril* of the Soul, London, 
1911, p. 884, Toteminn and Exogamy, ii. 482. 

9 J. Rosooe, The Northern Bantu, Cambridge, 1916, p. 117, 
JRAI xxxvii. [1907] 100, 107. 

* E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, Notee ethnographiguee sur let 
Bushongo, Brussels, 1911, pp. 112, 67, 66. 

4 M. Merker, Die in, 1904, p. 6L 
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aonally with disfavour, hold that they threaten misfortune to 
their father. If he went bunting buffaloes, he would be killed 
or wounded ; and, if he wounded an antelope, it would esoape 
him. He therefore takes precautions by not leaving the village 
until the spell is broken by another woman bearing twins, or 
his wife another child.* 

In India and adjacent countries twins are gener- 
ally held to be inauspicious, though there are 
differences in this respect. All the peoples, how- 
ever, seem to be agreed that the birth of twins of 
different sexes is serious. It is held that their 
connexion in the womb has been too close : it has 
been sinful, amounting to prenatal incest . 1 * * 

Among the inhabitants of the Siamese Malay States, while 
twine (a rare ooourrenoe there) are considered luoky, it is other- 
wise with triplets : they are aocursed.* In any case, it is con- 
sidered by the Kurmi and Kawar of the Central Provinces that 
the sympathy between twins is dangerously close, and various 
rites are adopted to break their connexion, else, if misfortune 
or death happens to the one, the other also will suffer or die. 4 
The Tang Knul Nagas of Assam are divided in opinion. Some 
villages weloome twins ; others object to having among them a 
woman who gives birth to more than one child at a time, look- 
ing (like some of the S. American tribes) upon her as a lower 
animal. At Ukhrul, if both are boys, their father is regarded 
as a descendant of some cannibal line like the tigers, and be 
ought to be carefully watched. It is interesting to note that 
the villages where they are welcomed connect them with fruit- 
fulnoM of the crops.* 

On the ieland of Celebes it is held by the Macassare and 
Buginese that one of twine is often a crocodile. The same 
curious belief is found in Java, where it is said that on suoh 
occasions a double offering is brought to the crocodile for his 
* humanity ' ; and at Windosi, New Guinea, a story is told of a 
woman who gave birth to twins, one of them an iguana.* The 
Balinese, at least among the highest castes, call twins of 
different sexes * betrothed '—a practice whioh WUken traces to 
an origin from a time when no forbidden degrees were yet in 
existence, and when such twins at marriageable age used to be 
made to marry one another. 7 The idea, persisting into a later 
stage, might account for the imputations of prenatal incest just 
referred to. In some of the Moluccas twins are not regarded 
with favour. In these they are often attributed to superfeta- 
tion; and in the Bahar Archipelago one of them is sent to 
another village— in earlier days death was probably its doom.* 
In other islands, on the contrary, they are desired, and are 
looked upon as the gift of the sky-god or male principle,* 
though they are even then in some islands handed over to 
ldnsmon to be brought up.** In the Aaru Arohipelago, where 
they are much desired, they are looked upon as an omen of a 
good trinang and pearl harvest.** The Melanesian pooples of 
Eastern New Guinea regard twins with disfavour ; among the 
Southern Massim the mother was formerly permitted to put 
one to death, while among the Northern Massim she is ridiculed 
as a pig. 19 Thoir kinsmen of the Banks Islands, on the other 
hand, favour them ; but, if boy and girl, they are regarded as 
man and wife. Rivers thinks that in former days such twins 
were probably killed— an opinion supported by the practice and 
belief of the natives of the Duke of York Islands and New 
Britain.** On the whole, in the neighbouring Solomon Islands 
twins are liked ; in Florida Island only there is said to be a 
susplolon of double paternity ; while in Lepers' Island thuy 
are conjectured to be the gift of a certain supernatural being 
named Tagaro.* 4 7 It may be further mentioned, to illustrate the 
opposite opinions that may be held by even the same race, that 


l Emin Pasha in Central A frica , London, 1888, p. 237. 
Speaking generally, the Nilotic Negroes rejoice with trembling. 
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In New Ireland, since to bespell a woman might cause her to 
bear twins, it is to be inferred that they were not there desired.* 
On the Microneslan island of Yap, an outlier of the Polew 
Arohipelago, one of twins was given to a relative, else they 
would both die— an obvious attempt, as in the Moluccas and 
the Central Provinoes of India, to break the connexion between 
them. 9 The Igorots of the Philippine Islands assign a different 
reason for the same custom : it is to avert the evil omen of their 
birth.* The Ainus allege that one of them would die.4 
To the Oilyaks of the island of Sakhalin twins are a source of 
disquiet, if not of fear. Suoh births are said to be relatively 
common, and usually either both boys or both girls. One of 
the pair is believed to be offspring of the Mountain-man, a 
supernatural being haunting mountain and forest, with whom 
the people are careful to keep ou good terms. This child ought 
to be returned to his formidable parent as soon as possible ; 
but, sinoe there is no means of identifying him with certainty, 
both twins must be treated alike. In ooneequence of this origin, 
twins after death are not cremated as other corpses are, for fear 
that the Mountain-man will punish ail who take part in the 
funeral by loss of their eyesight. Even the parents have by the 
birth become related to the Mountain-man and must be buried 
also. Twins are believed to be endowed with superhuman 

C ere, and are, so long as they live, regarded with terror. 

thoee who die early are chiefly feared, for, having returned 
to the supernatural world before they hod time to become 
aooustomed to men and to feel themselves as their likes, they 
have special power to harm them. Their family therefore plaoe 
a small model of a Gilyak yurts either inside or outside the 
dwelling and put into It a oarved wooden figure representing 
the deceased. To this figure they bring offerings every day of 
portions of their own food ; and the practice is oonlinuod for 
three generations. At last the great-grandchildren take the 
figure from the dwelling to a neighbouring mountain with great 
oeremony and there leave it, and with it a final offering of food. 
Then for the first time the oommunity feels safe in neglecting 
any further observances. On account of this fear of twins, 
women and girls are strictly forbidden to listen to tales of 
twins, nor may women even aocept gifts of Binall household 
furniture from acquaintances who havo given birth to twins, 
lest the misfortune of twins should in either case be communi- 
cated, though this liability does not attach so seriously to gifts 
of objects of metal. The names of twins once bestowed are 
retained ; no other children are allowed to have the same ; nor 
does a twin ever tako the name of a deceased elder of the 
family, according to the usual custom.* 

The ancient Assyrians held the birth of twins to be a calamity, 
except in the royul family.* Modern Syrians, on the contrary, 
if the evidence of refugees at Boston may bo trusted, regard It 
as bringing good luck.7 According to modern Egyptians about 
K&mak, one of twins may be a wild oat, whose soul goes out 
at night on the prowl, when the owner is asleep.* To the 
Bulgarians twins are a misfortune, to avert which the mothers 
of bride and bridegroom at tho wedding simultaneously drink 
brandy,* Even In the north-east of Scotland twins are so far 
regarded as unlucky that one of them, oven though married, 
will be childless.™ 

On the American continent also twins were 


regarded ah mysterious. 

The Shuswap, who occupy part of the Fraser River and 
Columbia River basins In British Columbia, expressly hold 
them to bo ‘great mystery.’ Though the mother's husband 
Is deemed to be their real father, tho black bear generally, but 
sometimes the grisly bear, or the doer, is lielloved to have 
influenced thoir birth. Whichever animal it was, it appeared 
to the mother in dreams and became the inanit.u, or spirit- 
protector, of the children throughout their lives. They are 
deemed lucky on this account ; but it does not prevent their 
tabu. At their birth their parents shift camp to the woods, 
even In midwinter ; and they are not allowed near other people 
for four years. During this time the father or, if he dies, the 
mother washes and scours them every day with fir-branches— 
a oommo n method of oloansing from pollution. 11 * * * * * * The southerly 
neighbours of the Shuswap, tho Ntlakapamux of the lower 
Fraser River and Thomiwon River basins, say that the mother 
is usually apprised beforehand by the repeated appearance of 
the grisly bear in her dreams. The children are accordingly 
treated differently from other children, and are called 1 grisly- 
bear-chlldren * or ‘ hairy feet.' The grisly bear Is their rnanitu . 
Their parents are under tabus like those of the Shuswap. 
Special ceremonies are performed at their birth, and they are 
during the first four years washed like Shuswap twins. It was 
held that a birth (especially of twins) immediately changes the 
weather. 19 Farther inland the D6n4 treat tho bear when caught 
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with the greatest consideration and respect, and propitiate it. 
Among their observances neither a dog nor a menstruating 
woman nor the father of twins, as long as both twins are 
alive, is allowed to touch it. The reason is that these are all 
tty impure, and it is feared that the fellows of the victim 
be so irritated by unclean contact that they will henoeforth 
stubbornly avoid the trajMi or snares of those guilty of such a 
•light The father of twins is required to oner gifts to the 
community 'to wash out his shame.’ 1 The Nes Percds in the 
north-west of the United States, on the other hand, welcome 
twins as lucky both to the family and to themselves.® 

The Nutka of Vancouver Island and the Kwakiutl, who ii 
habit the northern end of the island and the opposite shore of 
the mainland, couneot twins with salmon. The former, though 
not exactly identifying them with salmon, believe them to be 
in some way related to them. Henoe the parents, whose 
banishment from the village extends only to two years, among 
their various tabus and rites, must avoid fresh food, particularly 
salmon. Wooden images and masks representing birds and 
fish are exhibited round the hut and near the adjacent river by 
way of invitation to birds and fish to visit the twins and be 
friendly to them ; the father moreover sings certain songs with 
the same Intention. It is believed that the salmon accordingly 
throng to see them, and the birth of twins is an omen of a good 
salmon year. If the omen be not fulfilled, it is a presage of 
their early death.® The Kwakiutl regard twins as having in 
their previous existence been actually salmon. They therefore 
warn them against going near the water, lest they be retrans- 
formed into suliiion. A stricter tabu than those of the tribes 
mentioned above rests on the parents ; for they must separate 
for sixteen months and each pretend to be married to a log, 
with which they lie down every night. During this period they 
are required to perform certain ceremonies and conform to 
certain observances. Among others the father may not catch 
salmon, the mother may not dig clams, else both salmon and 
dams will disappear ; and the parents may not lwrrow canoes 
or paddles, or their owners would have twins. The birth of 
twins causes permanent backache to the parents ; to avert this 
each parent procures for intercourse with the other a person 
of the opposite sex, who will, it is believed, be attacked by the 
backache instead. On the other hand, young women who 
desire to bear children squat and lean over the pit above which 
twins have been born. At the death of a twin no one is allowed 
to wail for him ; and among the observances the surviving 
twin is washed in the water used to wash tho corpse.* Traces 
of a similar belief to that of tho Kwakiutl are found among the 
Skqmnic, a Salishan tribe farther south, with reference to 
another kind of fish called tsai anuk ; ana, as everywhere else 
in British Columbia, the parents are subject to a strict tabu 
and purification.® In Mexico the Tlaxcalans call twins Bnakes ; 
and they are believed Able to cure bites of serpents and other 
animals, as well as pain or inflammation of the tendons, especi- 
ally of the feet and ankles. Triplets will be kings.® It is 
believed by the Yuchi, formerly of Georgia and Alabama, that 
twins and deformed or abnormal children are sent by ‘the 
supernatural beings to be guides to the people, ’ and they are 
accordingly taken great, care of. 7 There is some evidence that 
among the Cheyenne twins were a subject of tabu. 8 

2. Origin, parentage.— Many peoples entertain 
the belief that a human father can beget only one 
child at a time. This has led to the suspicion, as 
among the Saliva of the Orinoco and the Euahlayi 
of New South Wales already noted, that the second 
child is due to the mother’s infidelity. Tho same 
belief is attributed to the Chibchas and to the 
Hottentots.® It is held also by the peoples of 
the Warri District of Nigeria. 10 It was formerly 
entertained in Europe. The father had the right 
of deciding on the birth of a child whether it should 
be brought up or destroyed ; and, if he had any 
suspicion os to his wife’s loyalty, the child was 
often put to death. On this ground definitely it 
was held excusable to expose or put to death 
twins and triplets. A number of meaieeval legends 
among the Germans and other Teutonic peoples 
are elaborations of this theme. 11 The belief in 
superfetation is almost a necessary corollary to 
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the belief that the twins are due to two fathers. 
Hence also the second- born child is commonly 
held to be the elder or higher in rank, as among 
the Negroes. 

But there is another, and perhaps older, view, 
more widely held, that they are the result of 
divine impregnation. 

In W. Africa we have seen that they are called ‘fetish- 
ohildren.’ To the Fo of Togoland they are the children of 
Ohoho. The Eflks of Calabar, the Ikwcs of the Upper Crone 
River, and the Iblbio pronounce one of them to be the offspring 
of an evil spirit. 1 So the Warundi of E. Africa attribute them 
to an ‘ incubus,’ and regard their birth as a favour, which the 
jealous spirit is likely to recall, or to take the mother or her 
husband In payment for it To obviate this, the important 
event Is celebrated by a variety of ceremonies, including Bonn, 
dances, and gifts to the parents (nominally oblations for the 
spirit), which have a way of disappearing as by enchantment 
Two entirely black sheep are bought for the twine ; they must 
preserve and care for them as long as they live. The eheep in 
turn are said to be the children’s guardians, the receptacle and 
symbol of their spirits, their fetish.® In Indonesia likewise the 
birth of twins Is ascribed to a demon. One of them, according 
to belief in the island of Nias, is due to superfetation caused by 
such a being, as is also the birth of an albino. Other causes are 
recognised in the eastern province of the island, an roughness 
or auger fon the mother's part towards her parents or sister, 
continued cohabitation during pregnanoy, or the eating of a 
double fruit. To the last we shall recur. Like the Warundi, 
the North Niasese fear that some other members of the family 
will die if the twins are allowed to live ; and they are therefore 
put to death. They are also held to bo an omen of various 
kinds of calamity.® The Bakaua of New Guinea think that 
' evil spirits have hod a hand in the game,’ wherefore one of the 
twins hi killed.* According to the Bontoc Igorot of Luxon, one 
of the twins is the offspring of an anito (ghost of the dead). 
The quieter one, therefore, or the larger, is put in a pot and 
buried alive.® The Buck of Demcrara also regard twins as the 
offspring of an evil spirit namod Pernowbari. 6 In Essequibo a 
British commissioner reports that a native medicine-man not 
many years ago ascribed an outbreak of sickness to one of twins 
who had just been born. He said it was the child of a kenaima , 
a wizard or person of supernatural powers, because ‘ a woman 
oould not naturally produce two children at a birth’; and tho 
unfortunate child at his instigation was burnt alive. 7 Thu 
Melanesians of Lepers' Island hold that twins may be the gift 
of a spirit called Tagaro ; in Florida Island there is a suspicion 
of the mother's infidelity to her husband, but it is generally 
accepted that she has trespassed on the sacred place of a ghost 
‘whose power lies that wa3’.' 8 Jn the Moluccas twins are 
attributed to the sky-god, Upulero, probably an fathor.® This 
belief may be compared with that of theThonga tribos of 8.R. 
Africa, who call twins ' ohildren of heaven ’ and in this capacity 
ascribe to them special powers ; and the mother is called Tilo, 

' heaven.’ 1 ® The ancient Peruvians held that one of twins was 
the son of the lightning, to which they prayed as the lord and 
oreator of rain, and the earthly parents were made to undergo 
divers tabus and ceremonies. There is Borne evidence that they 
offered tho twins, probably to the lightning ; at any rate, if 
they diod young, the bodies were enclosed in pots and kept in 
the dwelling-house os sacred things. 11 

As among the Gilyaks one of twins is taken to be the offspring 
of the Mountain-man, so their neighbours tho Ainus of Sakhalin 
believe one of them to be that of a supernatural being, on the 
ground that one man can beget only one child at a time. This 
is a perpetual shame to the mother ; and there is reason for 
believing that one is destroyed at birth, as indeed the oldest 
account expressly affirms. At all events the Ainus state that 
only one survives, and that one of human paternity. It Is also 
said that, like the Japanese, they hold that, when twins are 
born, the younger is bold, strong, and lucky, while nothing 
distinguishes the elder from ordinary men. They, howevor, 
seek fey means of sacrifice, prayer, and tallsmane to prevent 
such births. They avoid women who have given birth to 
twins ; but, contrary to the Gilyaks. they hold that nothing is 
so likely to convey the infection as objects of metal. 1 ® Farther 
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north, on the mainland ol Asia, the Kamchatkan tribes asoribe 
twins to ' the wolf in the forest.' The birth of twins is con- 
sequently not only a misfortune but also a sin (Intensified If 
both are girls): every one promptly runs out of the house, 
leaving the mother and children alone. To prevent such an 
event, the It&lmcns (one of the tribes) set up a figure of a wolf, 
made of gross, pretending that it is the husband of the young 
women, and renewing it year by year.i 
The somewhat indefinite ascription by the 
various tribes of the north-western coasts of N. 
America to grisly bears and other land animals, 
or to salmon or other fish, indicates rather a belief 
that twins are a reincarnation of such creatures 
than that they are directly generated by them 
upon the mother, though these beliefs are by no 
means far apart. 

The Llllooct considered that the twins were the real offspring 
of the grisly bear ; but some held that he * acted through 1 the 
husband. Twins were by many said to be ‘grisly bears in 
human form, 1 and, when a twin died, his soul went back to the 
grisly bears and became one of them. When a twin died, his 
Body was deposited in a fir-tree far from graves and human 
habitations, and the grisly bear was supposed to take it away. 2 

The belief in reincarnation is very wide-spread ; 
it has been discussed by the present writer in his 
Primitive Paternity .* 

The Semang, a Negrito tribe of Perak, hold that certain birds 
are the eouls of human beings ; they are born as children in 
consequence of being eaten by women ; and, when a woman 
eats a soul-bird with its egg, the result is twins.* 

Pregnancy caused by various kinds of food is a 
wide-spread superstition discussed in Primitive 
Paternity , ch. ii. Twins are attributed by many 
peoples to the eating of double fruits and similar 
things. 

The belief on the island of Nias has already been referred to. 
It is shared in the E. Indies by the Malay populations of 
8umatra, the Tagalae of the Philippines, ana the Malagasy ; 
In 8. America by the Arawaks and the aborigines of Paraguay ; 
In W. Africa by the Ibibio, In Europe by the Oermans, the 
Magyars, and the French of Poitou.* There is even a trace of 
it in England around Malvern, where it is said that nuts are 
a presage of the number of ohildron to be born in the year, and 
‘ double nuts presage a considerable number of twins. ' 8 Among 
the Zulus, it is said, other objects in pairs are not eaten, nor 
are two articles at once received from the hand of another, 
leet the birth of twins result. 7 The Euahlayi, an Australian 
tribe, think that babies hang on trees ready to enter into any 
passing woman; and twins are attributed, as among the 
Arunta, mentioned above, to two baby-spirits hanging on one 
branch and dropping on the same woman. But it aeetns that 
the woman’s husband is reluctant to acknowledge more than 
one of them. 8 This points to the superstition of double 
paternity discussed above. On Mahuiag, in Torres Straits, 
twins are ascribed to the act of a magician, or to the mother 
when pregnant touching or breaking a parasi tic plant. 8 Among 
the Maidu of California it was thought that, if the father wore 
two caps at the time of conception, twins would be produced. 18 
In some of the Molucca Islands the same result was caused by 
the mother lying on her back at the time of conception. 11 

3- Powers.— Twins are believed to possess extra- 
ordinary powers. 

An account is given in a Chinese narrative dating from the 
14th cent, of a magician who procured the fmtue from a woman 
pregnant of twins to use it for the purpose of divining : and it 
Is remarked that special * spiritual power 1 was attributed to the 
foetus of twins. » Among the Iroquola twins are believed able 
to foretell future event* and perform other remarkable things ; 
but they are said to lose the power if a menstruating woman 
prepares their food. 18 8o the Golahs of Liberia hold that twins 
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have tho privilege of learning things by means of dreams. 
They are thus anle to see ana Identify bush-goats in which, 
according to native belief, human beings aro reincarnated. 
They lose the privilege, however, if thoy eat of animals whioh 
they have so identified, for they would be eating men. 1 This 

E appears to extend into adult life. Twins among the 
of 8. Nigeria are able to prognosticate with regard to 
(spring of a pregnant woman, but only while children. 
They are ascribed to good spirits and looked upon with favour 
as among some other peoples. The younger of the two Is 
regarded as the elder ; but both must be treated exactly alike : 
any favouritism will lead to the death of one of them. They 
cannot be poisoned, for no poison will havo any evil effect on 
them. 8 The Thonga about Delagoa Bay, who regard twins 
with hostility, utilise a twin girl, when the caterpillars of a 
beetle called nunu swarm in December or January, to lead the 
procession of women who havo been employed In collecting the 
insects from the bean-stalks to throw them into a neighbouring 
lake with a spell to get rid of the plague. 8 On the occasion of 
the cattle-plague at Dobischwald, in Austrian Silesia, a bonflro 
Is made to drive the cattle through ; and twin brothers are 
necessary to fell the tree of which the fire is marie.* The Polish 
peasant, as a spell against ‘the peat* (probably the cattle- 
plague), causes a furrow to be drawn around his field by a pair 
of twin oxen led by twin brothers. 8 Twins are credited In 
Lower Nubia and Egypt with the power of shaiw-shifting, to 
the extent at least of becoming cats at night and stealing milk 
and food and eating chickens. This can be prevented only if 
the father, immediately after their birth, puts them in a cold 
oven for a short time. 8 The Hausa suppose twins to have a 
special power of picking up scorpions without injury. 7 The 
belief of the Tlaxcalona of Mexico in the curative powers of 
twins has been mentioned above. The Kwaklutl also attribute 
to them powers of curing disease. The British Columbian and 
other tribes of the north-west attribute to twins a variety of 
extraordinary powers. They influence, or at least prognostic- 
ate, euooess in hunting, and the plentiful supply of salmon and 
other fish, though among some tribes they may not themselves 
catch salmon. On the other hand, they are exposed to danger 
of various kinds and must be carefully protected by (reremonies 
and otherwise. 8 Among the Negroes of the Bherbro in the 
colony of Sierra Leone there is a practice of resorting to twins 
for dealing with various complaints, most usually by women. 
1 Twin-houses.' or sabo, each consisting of a small rude frame- 
work covered with a thatch of gross, form a sort of shrine. 
Upon a wooden grid beneath the thatch is spread a white 
doth, on whioh are put lumps of concretion from an ant-hill ; 
and a white streamer floats from a rough pole In front of the 
structure. This little shrine is set up ad hoc, and is served 
by two persons who are of twin birth, but not necessarily of the 
same mother. Under their direction and to their profit, tho 
two twin-houses are erected and a ceremonial dance is arranged. 
A fowl Is then sacrificed and the patient is washed all over by 
these two priests of the sabo In medicine provided by them. 8 
The powers of twins are sometimes extended to 
their parents. 

To aure a sprain, the mother of twins is in Ceylon made to 
trample the limb every evening for a couple of days. 18 Among 
the Brahuis of Baluohlstan, to cure the tertian fever, a twin 
Is called on to knot a blue thread five or seven times, and this 
is hung round the patient’s nock and is believed to drive the 
fever away. 11 In Maryland it is asserted that the mother of 
twins has power to drive whooping-cough from a child by 
giving it a piece of bread and butter. 18 Among the Baganda 
a ceremony apparently intended to communicate fertility to 
the plantains is performed by the father and mother, and an 
etfigy of eaoh child is made, partly consisting of a plantain- 
flower. 18 Among the Basoga, on the north-east of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, the birth of twins is a joyous event, though 
both the twins and their parents are subjected to tabu and 
ceremonies to render them innocuous. In the north-western 
district the persons of both father and mother aro sacred ; the 
former goes on a round of visits, and is believed to carry 
blessing wherever he goes. In the central district the children 
are held to be of divine origin. Their mother must sow her 
seed before any woman of her clan. The twins must be brought 
to the field of any olanswoman who is about to sow ; and the 
sowing is performed in their presence. 1 * The Batesn, a Nilotic 
tribe bordering on Lake Kyoga, welcome the birth of twins, 
though they and their mother are secluded, as among the 
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Bosoga, white the tether pays visit* to member* of h!s own end 
hie wife's dens, communicating the blessing of increase 
wherever he Is received.* 

In fact, it is chiefly in the control of the weather 
and the promotion of fertility*— two results closely 
connected with one another— that the powers 
possessed by twins are generally held to lie. 

Power over the elements, especially over rain and snow, Is 
almost universally attributed to them by the natives of British 
Columbia. The Shuswap hold that, If a twin bathe In a lake or 
stream, it will rain.* The Tulmshian think that whatever twins 
wish for Is fulflllod— among other things the weather. There- 
fore they pray to wind and rain, ' Claim down, breath of the 
twins I ’ » Among the Kwakiutl by swinging a ceremonial rattle 
they can cure disease and procure favourable winds and 
weather.* Nutka twins produce rain by painting their faces 
black and then washing' them, or by merely snaking their 
heads.* In the Central Provinces of India one of twins will 
prevent Injuries to crops from excessive rainfall or hailstorm 
by painting his right outlook blaok and the left any other 
colour and standing In the direction of the wind ; at harvest- 
time husbandmen (apparently not necessarily twins) adopt this 
oourse for the abatement of a gale.* In S. Africa twins are 
eaid to be able to foretell the weather by their feelings ; this 
seems to be a rello of a belief in control of the weather, control 
having faded into prediction.* A little farther north, the 
Ilathonga, in case of drought, employ a ceremony to cause rain. 
The women, stripped or covered at most with a grass petticoat, 
go In prooession led by a mother of twins to the grave of twins, 
or of an abortion, buried In a dry place, and pour water on it, 
or dig up the remains and bury them again in the mud near the 
water.* Among the Wanyamwesi of what was German E. 
Africa a twin about to cross a river, stream, or lake, or in a 
storm on a lake over whloh he is sailing, fills his mouth with 
water and spurts it out, saying, 'I am a twin.' The object of 
this oeremony Is to prevent harm befalling him or his com- 
panions.* At Upoto on the Upper Congo, where rain is usually 
abundant, a tain Is called In to make excessive rain oease. He 
pute some rain-saturated earth on the fire, and calls upon the 
rain to oease and the earth to dry up. Here twins also are 
oredited with oocult power which enables them by blessing or 
oursing to oause the suooees or failure of a hunting or fishing 
expedition.** In Gabun, French Congo, the images of twins, 
preserved after ceremonies performed over them, are apparently 
held to ensure the continued fertility of their mothers.** From 
a consideration of the traditional disappearance of Romulus, 
the first of the legendary kings of Rome, who, it will be re- 
membered, was one of twins, J. G. Fraser has made the Ingeni- 
ous conjecture that the ancient Romans 1 shared the widespread 
superstition that twins have power over the weather In general 
and over rain and wind in particular.’** The superhuman 
power* of Oilyak twins and the posthumous oult of such as die 
have already been referred to. 

4. Cult of divine twins.— So far, abundant 
reason has been given for the conclusion that 
twins, being out of the ordinary course of nature, 
are held by many peoples to be children of extra- 
ordinary powers, or of portentous and even 
dangerous birth, and consequently that they, or 
at least otie of them, must do at once exposed or 
put to death, and, where this practice is abandoned 
or has not arisen, they and their mother (frequently 
their father also) must be surrounded witn 
tabus ; and they are invoked for various purposes, 
chiefly for rain and fertility. Rendel Harris, who 
has investigated the subject, has in a series of 
works established the existence, from a remote 
antiqnity, in Mediterranean countries of a cult of 
divine twins, some indications of which are also 
found elsewhere. The twins of Greek legend, 
Castor and Polydeuces (called by the Romans 
Pollux), have of oourse long been known, and 
other twins of less renown have been recognized. 
But the wide range of the cult, and the number of 
oases in which twins have been worshipped, had 
not previously been understood. Castor and 
Polydeuoes with their sister Helen were tradition- 
ally the children of Leda, horn, in some versions, 



out of an egg. Tyndareus, king of Sparta, the 
husband oi Leda, though regarded by Homer as 
their father, was credited in some accounts with 
the paternity of Castor only, the other two being 
the children of Zeus. It has been mentioned above 
that this belief in a divided paternity of a multiple 
birth is not unusual among the lower races ; it is 
therefore one of the marks of the archaic origin of 
tho cult of Castor and Pollux. The former, being 
the son of a mortal father, was himself mortal. 
Pollux, however, obtained from Zeus the boon of 
sharing his immortality with his brother and 
living with him alternately a day under the earth 
and a day with the gods. Their legend attributed 
to them a number of adventures ; and they wero 
worshipped as dtol (rurrfjpcs, protectors of travellers 
by water, and thence of travellers in general, the 
guardians of hospitality and of oatliB. and wero 
represented as riaing on magnificent white steeds. 
As twins they were connected with the sky, with 
thunder and stornm ; hence probably not only 
their patronage of travellers by sea, but also their 
character as Dioscuri, sons of Zens, and their 
reputation as divine spearmen. By virtue of 
their descent from Tyndareus, they were special 
patrons of the kings of Sparta. 1 Other twins wore 
also known in Greece— Herakles and Iphikles, 
Amphion and Zethus, and others male and female, 
liendel Harris has also made out a good cose for 
the existence of twin-sanctuaries in the peninsula 
and adjacent islands, leading to the inference that 
tho twin superstition in Greece won not different 
from that found in other quarters of the globe. 

The worship of the Dioscuri early passed to 
Italy, where it is attested on the coins of Magna 
Gruecia and tho mirrors of tho Etruscans. It be- 
came firmly established at Itopio after the well- 
known didymophany at the battle of Lake 
Regillus.* But from the very beginnings of the 
city the twin superstition seems to have been 
accepted. The tale of Romulus and Remus is 
conclusive on the point. They built Rome, as 
Amphion and Zethus built Thebes, one brother 
slew the other— neither of these incidents is by 
any means strange in legends of twins— and the 
surviving twin disappeared in a thunderstorm, 
doubtless another way of expressing his relation to 
the sky and the storm-cloud. 

The A&vins, perhaps originally divine horses 
before they became charioteers, are well-known 
figures in the Rigveda. They are rain-makers, 
probably connected with the lightning — certainly 
with the sky ; they grant fertility to men as well 
as to the earth, ana they aid the sailor and the 
traveller. In AsiA Minor and Palestine the cult 
of the Twins appears from a very ancient date. 
Esau and Jacob and other twins found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures are personages whose pristine 
form and attributes it is no longer possible to 
recover from the attrition of time and the erosive 
energies successfully wielded by generations of 
pious editors. Traces, however, of the twin-cult 
linger in the names of various places, like Ibn 
A Iraq, near Jaffa, which has been identified with 
a place called in the book of Joshua Bne Baraq. 
1 sons of lightning 1 ; and the account in the second 
book of Maccabees of the defeat by Judas 
Maccabceus of Timotbeus almost certainly contains 
a Dioscurio tradition. Barca in N. Africa, a 
colony of Cyrene, seems to be connected with 
lightning; and the silphiuin plant, which was 
sacred to the Twins, is tne emblem of Cyrene upon 
its coins. The Pharos at Alexandria was dedicated 
to tho saviour-gods. There is reason for suspeoting 
legends, and perhaps the colt, of divine twins 
among both the Phoenicians and the Arabs. 


* QJ&, pt I., The Magi* Art , I. 481. 

* L. Prellcr, lidmieehe Mythologie*, Berlin, 1881 -SB, 1L 800. 
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Farther north it is quite clear that Edessa 
was from ancient times a seat of the Twin-cult. 
The Twins were there known as Monim and Axis. 
When Christianity superseded the old paganism, 
Jesus Christ and the apostle Thomas took their 
plaoe. The Syriao Acts of Thomas shows that 
Thomas, or Jndas Thomas, as he is called, was 
regarded as the twin of Christ With his Lord’s 
assistance he performs in the legend a number of 
deeds which are beyond doubt Dioscurio. Among 
the apostles James and John seem also to have 
been regarded as twins: whence probably their 
sobriquet Boanerges, * sons of thunder . 1 In various 
countries of Europe there are vestiges of Dioscurio 
cult in historical writers like Tacitus and in popu- 
lar talcs. A pagan altar has been found at Notre 
Dame, Paris, with a dedication by the boatmen of 
the Seine to certain Celtic divinities, and among 
them the Heavenly Twins. The ancient gods all 
over Europe and the Christian East have been 
succeeded by saints who perform similar functions 
and are often called by similar names. Many of 
these are in pairs or triads, and some of them are 
explicitly reputed to be twins or triplets, not 
merely m Christiau profession and martyrdom, 
but by birth. They have frequently assonant 
names, or names which are variants of one another, 
according to a wide-spread custom of calling twinB 
by names specifically given to twins, or names 
which are echoes of each other. A few of these 
may be mentioned from Rendel Harris’s list. 

Such aro Speusipuus, Eleoslppus and Meleoeippus, martyrs, of 
Langres, whose cull spread westwards from Cappadocia ; Florus 
and Laurus, builders (in Russia, patron saints of horses) and 
martyrs; Protaslus and Gervasius, martyrs, whose relics 
Ambrose opportunely found at Milan for the confusion of the 
Arlans ; Cosmos and Damian, physicians and martyrs, whose 
cult seems to have been known from the Euphrates to Kent. 
Others might easily be enumerated. 

The eleotrical phenomenon sometimes appearing 
on tho masts and yards of vessels during a storm 
in the Mediterranean was anciently held to be a 
manifestation of Castor and Pollux ; and it was 
a good omen when the light was double . 1 This 
same phenomenon is now credited to St. Elmo, a 
patron saint of sailors, whose name occurs in a 
variety of forma, and of whom nothing whatever 
is known. Rendel Harris has shown reason for 
believing that in some of its forms the name is 
connected with Remus, who with Romulus was 
commemorated at San Remo on the coast of Italy. 
Romulus and Remus preceded Castor and Pollux 
in the veneration of the Romans. They were 
exposed, according to the legend, in a rude boat 
on the Tiber ; and from floating on the river they 
probably made their way, like other figures of the 
Twins, to sea as the patrons and protectors of 
seamon and voyagers. 

Several pairs of mythical twins are found on the 
western continent. Of these the best known are 
the twins of Iroquoi&n tradition, Ioskeha and 
Tawiscara. 


According to their legend, a woman named Ataenalo fell 
down through a rift in tne eky upon the primeval waters, for 
there was no land os yet By the advioe of the turtle the 
animals dived, brought up soil, put it on the turtle'! back, and 
so formed the earth to receive the falling heroine, who was 
pregnant and promptly gave birth to a daughter. The daughter 
became in her turn pregnant of two boys, Ioskeha and Tawis- 
oam. The latter was evil of nature : he refused to be bom in 
the natural manner, and, breaking his way out through hie 
mother's side or armpit, ended her lifo with his own birth. 
The brothers grew up. Ioskeha went about providing the 
earth, until that time arid, with water, But the evil twin 
attempted to foil him by creating a gigantic frog to swallow 
all the water. A quarrel ensued, as in the case of Romulus and 
Remus and other twine in the Old World. Ioskeha, using the 
horns of a deer, vanquished Tawiscara, whose weapon was only 
a branch of the wild rose, and drove him away to the extreme 
west, his blood gushing from him at every step and turning 
Into dint ae it fell. The vlotor then established his lodge In the 
far east, opened a cave in the earth and brought forth all kinds 


of land animals, formed men, Instructed them in the art of 
making fire and in the growing of maise ; and it is he who Im- 
parts fertility to the eoU.l Ioskeha is therefore llie culture- 
hero and divine helper of the Huron-Iroquois ; and tho deeds 
and oomlwt of the Heavenly Twine are the foundation of their 
mythology. 

Without pausing to consider any other N. 
American twins, we may turn to Peru. 

From before the times of the Incas the Peruvians soeni to 
have worshipped as creator a god whose name has oome down 
to us as AtaguJu. conjectured by Brinton to be properly 
Atachuchu, 4 lord of the twins.' From him proceeded the man 
Guamansuri, who seduced the sitter of certain Guachamlnee, 
4 rayless ones' or 1 darkling*,' She proved pregnant and pro- 
duced two egge, but died in putting them into tho world. 
From these eggs emerged two brothers, Apooateqtiil and 
Plguerao, names whloh have also suffered some deformation. 
Apocatequil was the more powerful. By touching his mother's 
corpse,, he brought her back to life ; be alew the Guachamlnee, 
who had destroyed his father ; he released the race of Indians 
from the soil by turning it up with a golden spade. The 
thunder and lightning were due to him ; thunderbolts were his 
children. Stones held to be thunderbolts protected from 
lightning, gave fertility to the fields, and were esteemed as 
love-oharms. 'In memory of these brothers, twins In Peru 
were deemed always sacred to the lightning; and when a 
woman or even a llama brought them forth, a fast was held 
and sacrifices offered to the two pristine brothers, with a chant 
commencing A chuehu oachujui, 4 4 O Thou who causeiit twins," 
words mistaken by the Spaniards for tho name of a deity.' 8 

The Bakoiri, a Carib tribe in the northern part 
of the Amazon basin, have a legend of twins who 
were culture-heroes. 


The Baka'iri were then few and oppressed by the jaguars, 
who are indistinctly imagined with traits of l>oLh the lower 
animals and humanity. Thoir mother, captive to the juguars. 
became pregnant by sucking two finger-bones of Bakairi killed 
by the jaguars. She died before giving birth to her children ; 
and they were cut from her body by the Cesarian operation. 
The boys, who are called Kerl and Kamo, were fostered by tho 
jaguar, their mother’s captor. They had not yet human form, 
but manipulated one another to complete it. They then 
avenged their mother's death on their foster-father, with the 
help of the vultures they prooured the sun and moon. Thoy 
stole fire from the fox (cants vetulus). From the Ochobt water- 
snake they obtained water and made the rivers. From various 
animals they got hammocks, sleep, stones to build houses, 
arrows, tobacco, manioc, and cotton. They invented flutes 
and dancing. They made various tribes of men ; and Kerl is 
honoured as the ancestor of tho Bakairi. They quarrelled, but 
made the dispute up again. Finally they disappeared, nobody 
knows whither.* 

There are other mythical twins in S. America, but 
the subject need not l>e pursued . 4 In New Zealand, 
Melanesia, and Micronesia there are moreover 
legends of two brothers, or a band of brethren, who 
appear to bo culture-heroes, though the opposition 
of beneficent and malicious or of wise and stupid 
brethren is also developed ; but they are not speci- 
fically described as twins. 

If we inquire into the origin of the cult, it seems 
clear that the Dioscuri, as the sons of Zeus, were 
regarded os divinities of light. It has beeu long 
ago pointed out that their appearances are repre- 
sented os taking place in the middle of the summer 
about the first full moon after tho solstice . 4 So 
also there can be little doubt that the Asvins in 
India were divinities of the dawn and possibly the 
evening twilight. From divinities of light they 
would naturally pass to wield, or personify, the 
lightning (Zeus’s weapon) and the storm. Thoy 
came to l>e looked upon as protectors from tho 
violence of the elements, ana thence of voyagers 
on river or sea, and, by extension of the idea, 
of travellers generally. Their powers would gradu- 
ally grow until they covered a still larger area 
of human life. The same connexion with light 
and lightning is to be traced on the American 

i The original authority is Jesuit Relations , x. Uurons [KM], 
Cleveland, U.S.A., 1806, p. 12 IS. D. O. Brinton, Myths of the New 
World. Hlew York, 1808, p. 160, American Hero-Myths, Phila- 
delphia, 1882, p. 58, amplifies the story from other sources. 

* Brinton, Myths the New World, p. 162; J. O. Mfiller, 
Gcsch. der ameriknn. Urrcliqionen 9 , BastM, 1807, P. 827. 

I K. von den Stctnen, Uider den Naturvidkem Zentral- 
Branliens, Berlin, 1804, p. 872 ff. , 

« Rendel Harris, Boanerges , p. 166; P. Khrenrelch, Die 
My then und Legenden der m idumerikanwehen IfndUker, Berlin, 
1006, p. 44. 

* Preller*, ii. 802. 


i Pliny, HUTU. 87. 
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oontinent, where they farther tended to become 
Culture-heroes. Bat this does not account for 
their duality, except in so far as they may be 
held to represent tne morning and evening, the 
dawn and tne disappearance of light. It is perhaps 
due to an innate tendency in the human mind to 
repeat, to echo, to balance, or to contrast. This 
psychological quality constantly exhibits itself in 
every department— in philosophy, theology, mytho- 
logy, literature, art, ethics. It is responsible for 
the dualism of the groat religions, for tne frequent 
reduplication of incident in a fairy-tale, for the 
symmetrical grouping of figures in a work of art, 
and for dramatic nemesis. In the domain of 
mythology and religion, whether pagan or Christ- 
ian, it has doubtless been emphasized by the 
mystery attaching to the comparatively infrequent 
phenomenon of human twins. The beneficent and 
maleficent sides of their tabu are expressed in the 
opposition of characters and frequently in the 
double pedigree. 1 

5 . Afterbirth as twin. — The Baganda hold a 
curious belief that the afterbirth, or the navel- 
string (there is a variation as to this between the 
two accounts givon by Roscoe, to whom we are 
indebted for the information), is the twin or double 
of the child to whom it belongs. 


The afterbirth was enolosed in a broken cooking-pot, covered 
with leaves and placed at the root of a plantain-tree— if a boy, 
at the root of a plantain from which beer was made ; if a girl, 
at the root of a plantain used as a vegetable. We are told 
that ‘the afterbirth was called the second child, and was 
believed to have a spirit, which became at once a ghost.' On 
aooount of this ghost the plantain was guarded, to prevent any 
one not belonging to the clan from partaking of the beer made 
from it, or of the food cooked from it ; else the beer or the food, 
by being consumed, would be lost to the olan, and the ohlld would 
then die in order to follow the ghost of its twin. To obviate 
this catastrophe, the grandfather ate the food and drank the 
beer, §0 retaining the ghost of the afterbirth in the clan. More 
elaborate waa tne care taken of the king’s uinbilioAl cord, to 
which the ghost of the afterbirth attached, and which was 
always spoken of as if It were the afterbirth itself : hence prob- 
ably the confusion between afterbirth and cord. A special 
officer, called the kimbugtoe, who was second only to the 
katikirOt or prime minister, was appointed to the charge of it. 
He occupied an enclosure next to tho king’s, in which was a 
temple built for the ‘ twin.' Once a month at now moon he 
carried the * twin,’ wrapped as it always was in bark-cloth, into 
the presence of the king, who took it out of Its wrappings, 
inspected it, and returned it to the kimbugwe. He then ex- 
posed it in the doorway of the temple for the moon to shine 
upon it, anointed it with butter, wrapped It up again, and 
restored it to Its place in the temple, wnon the king died, the 
kimbugwe made way for a new kxmbugwe to take charge of the 
new king’s ‘twin'; but It still remained his duty to care for 
the old king's ‘ twin,' and to provide for the upkeep of its 
temple and enclosure. In due time the dead king’s Jaw-bone, 
to which the king’s own ghost was believed to adhere, would 
ha added to his ‘twin ' ana kept at the temple, where he would 
oontinue to be venerated. 1 Even the jaw-bone and umbilical 
oord of the god Kibuka were preserved in his temple on an 
island of Lake Victoria Nyanzo ; and they are now in the 
Ethnological Museum at Cambridge. 8 

To the south of Uganda and west of the great 
lake, in Kiziba, formerly in German territory, 
similar customs and beliefs prevail. 


The afterbirth, we are told, is considered as a kind of human 
being, and on the birth of twins the children are spoken of as 
fonrj instead of two, each afterbirth being looked upon os a 


In ancient Egypt also there seem to be traces of the 
same idea. 


Monuments of the earlier dynasties show an object which 
has been identified as the king’s afterbirth carried upon a 
standard In prooession, together with the usual symbolical 
standards of animals. Its use oontinued to the end of the 
Egyptian kingdom, though Its shape was gradually convention- 
alised. The goddess represented as presiding at the birth of 
Queen Hatshepsut wean on her head an object remarkably like 
the reliquary containing the navel-string of Kibuka ; and in 
other representations the game goddess wean a vase-llke object 

1 Bee art. Doratis, 

•Roscoe, Baganda, pp. 62, 64, 286, 110; JAI xxxfl. 88, 46, 
08. 76. 

• Roeoo a, Baganda, p. 808 ; QB*, pt. lv M Adonis. Attis , Osiris, 
London, 1014, II. 107 ; A. M. Blackman, Journ, Bgyp. Arthato- 
fegp.UI. [1018] 100. 

4 U. Rehee, Kiziba, Land und Louts, Stuttgart, 1010, p. 117. 


which may be Intended for auoh a reliquary. Though there are 
not many texts referring to the afterbirth or navei-etring, im- 
portance — not to say sanotlty— does seem to have been attached 
to ‘ the umbilical oord of Osiris.' Horus is described as rescuing 
it from Beth and depositing It 1 in lta place In Herakleopolia? 
or, as the Egyptians called the city. ' H ouse-of -the-Ohild-of -the- 
King.’ It has also been suggested that the object carried on 
hia head by the moon-god Khons (and perhaps Khons himself) 
was evolvod from the Pharaoh's afterbirth. There was some 
relation in Uganda between the moon and the royal ‘ twin.' 1 

In this connexion the common Hamitio strain 
in the ancestry of the royal houses both of Egypt 
and of Uganda will be remembered. At present, 
however, the interpretation of the Egyptian evi- 
dence has hardly got beyond the conjectural stage. 

Litiratttre. — The only writer who has made a special study 
of the subject is J. Rendel Harris, whose three volumes, The 
Dioscuri in ths Christian Legends, London. 1008, The Cult of 
the Heavenly Twins^ Cambridge, 1906, and Boanerges . do. 1918, 
are indispensable. The principal sources of information apart 
from these are to be found in works dealing with the ouatoms 
or the myths of various peoples, as indicated In the references 
above. E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


TYPOLOGY. — I. Definition and scope.— 
Typology is the science, or rather, only too often, 
the curious art, of discovering and expounding in 
tho records of persons and events in the OT 
prophetical adumbrations of the Person of Christ 
or of the doctrine and practice of the Christian 
Churoh. It is thus a branch of that method of 
interpreting Scripture which is sometimes called 
'spiritual* and sometimes 'mystical,’ as opposed 
to the literal or grammatical interpretation. 
Origen, as is well known, spoke of several sub- 
divisions of this 'spiritual’ method, and highly 
favoured it. It was not his invention. Already 
both pagan and Jewish writers had found in it an 
admirable expedient for extracting edification from 
passages in tneir sacred books which seemed to be 
trivial, perplexing, or even of doubtful moral 
worth, if taken at their face value. It flourished 
particularly at Alexandria, and was much used by 
Philo. The practice of allegorizing the OT Scrip- 
tures became so popular, and the defining line 
between allegorizing and typology in the strict 
sense is so uncertain, that it is necessary at the 
outset to refer to the former; both branches of 
this mystical interpretation, as used by Christian 
writers, aimed at elucidating the latent principles 
of Christianity in the OT, but, if a definition 
between them is demanded, it is supplied by 
Hertort Marsh (bishop of Peterborough, 1819-39) 
in these terms : 


' According to one mode [i.f. typology] facts and circumstances 
. . . havo been applied to other facts and circumstances, of 
which they have boon described as representative. According 
to the other mode [i.«. allegorizing] these facts and circum- 
stances have been described as mere emblems' ; or, again, 'An 
allegory is a fictitious narrative, a type is something real.' 9 
This last sentence requires some modification: 
allegorizing may accept the historical truth of the 
narrative treated, but does not depend upon it ; 
typology, the bishop holds, demands its historical 
truth. Van Mildert brings us nearer to the true 
test when he says : 

' It Is, Indeed, essential to a Type, in the Scriptural accepta- 
tion of the term, that there should be competent evidence of 
the Divine intention in the correspondence between It and the 
Antitype.' 9 

Again, Westcott says : 


harmonios which connect the many elements of life. 1 

Any account, however, of the history of typo] w 
must take into consideration the foot that tfai 
l O. Q. Seligmann and M. A. Murray, Jfon, xi. [1911] 166 ; 
Blackman, pp. 199, 285. 

9 Lectures on the Criticism and Interpretation of ths Bible, 
Cambridge, new ed., 1888, leot. v. pp. 860, 864. 

• An Inquiry into the General Principles gf Serijpur* Inter- 
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distinction between type and allegory was not at 
all times recognized, and there must always be , 
room for difference of opinion as to how far the in- j 
terpretation offered of any passage * rests finally in 1 
the imagination.’ One characteristic feature of 
the history of typology is the divergence of opinion 
as to the limits of justifiable exposition of types. 

The fundamental principle at the heart of this 
method of interpretation is that of the continuity 
of revelation and the divine unity of Scripture. 
In days when the historical sense and the recogni- 
tion of progressive revelation were still inchoate it 
was the natural way of evidencing this unity of 
revelation. It is the product of the ages when 
history was regarded as a series of catastrophic 
events rather than as the unfolding of an age-long 
process, and it was therefore of immense value as 
a means of showing that history is not a mere 
series of accidental events, but the accomplishment 
of a divine purpose. Thus, though typology, as a 
branch of serious theological study, is now gener- 
ally discredited and practically obsolete, surviving 
only for devotional and homiletic purposes, it is 
not deserving of the scorn to which not only its 
outworn usefulness but also the arbitrariness and 
fancifulness of some of its former champions expose 
it. In any case the place it holds in the NT itself 
deserves careful study. It is proposed in thiB 
article to discuss (1) the extent ana character of 
typological references in the NT, (2) the general 
history of typology in later times, and ( 3 ) its 
strength and weakness os a method of interpreta- 
tion. 

2. In the New Testament.— From the first it 
was an integral and essential feature of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ to establish and maintain an un- 
broken connexion with the old covenant. Jesus 
was aware that His teaching was such as to pre- 
cipitate a cleavage with the traditions of the Jews. 
He therefore emphasized the essential unity : ‘ 1 
am not come to destroy but to fulfil.' In the 
synagogue at Nazareth He expounded Is 61 as a 
scripture that day fulfilled in the ears of His 
hearers. He saw in John Baptist the fulfilment 
of the ‘Elijah’ prophecy. After His resurrection 
He expounded to His disciples ‘ in all the scriptures 
the things concerning Himself.’ He taught that 
they ‘testified to’ Himself. Further, He illus- 
trated His message from OT parallels, as when Ho 
referred to Elijah at Zarephath, and Elisha and 
Naaman (Lk 4 a8 ‘* ? ). On two occasions He is re- 
corded to have referred in particular terms to 
events of the old covenant, viz. the sign of the 
prophet Jonah, and the lifting up of the brazen 
serpent. At these we must look more closely. 

Concerning the sign of the prophet Jonah, Matthew (12**-) 
interprets the sign as Jonah’s confinement lit the belly of the 
whale foreshadowing Christ’s burial and rising. Luko (11®*) 
omits this application (though Plummer l contends that it is 
implied in fiotijo’trat). Matthew and Luke agree in giving the 
application that the contrast between the penitence of the 
Nlnevites and the impenltenoe of the Jews at the preaching of 
a greater than Jonah is the warning sign. We have to inquire 
therefore whether Mt 12*0 fo ftn interpolation by the evangelist, 
and alto whether Jonah can be Justly regarded as a type. The 
story is now generally aooepted as an allegory of the experi- 
ences of Israel, and as suoh is typical of Christ, in so far as the 
whole history of Israel is prophetio, but, regarded as a personal 
history, the story of Jonah corresponds so little with the 
ministry of our Lord in principle, and offers so many difficulties 
in detail, that the suggestion worked out by Sanday, 9 that 
Mt IS 49 is not a saying of Jesus, is very attractive. 

With regard to the reference to the brazen serpent, apart 
from the difficulty of treating the discourses in the Fourth 
Gospel as the actual words of Jesus, the case is dearer. Hut 
the treatment is markedly on broad lines of principle ami 
suggestiveness rather than detaUed and exhaustive. The in- 
cident referred to was already regarded as mysteriously em- 
bodying a spiritual prindple (Wis lflM.), especially as it 
apparently contravened a divine law. 9 Jesus intimates that 

1 A. Plummer, St. Luke (ICCty, Edinburgh, 1901, p. 300. 

9 Inspiration* (BL), London, 1396, ieot. vtli., note A, p. 432. 

9 Justin, Dial. xdv. 


that prindple will be revealed in His own ministry, and the 
terms in which He speaks of it are such as to express that 

S rinciple in the broadest possible way, for the lifting up of the 
nn of Mon is a conception not exhausted by reference to the 
manner of Christ's death. In a very similar way Jesus spoke 
of HiB Body in terms of the Temple, because the Temple 1 os 
the seat of God's presence among His people ' 1 exhibited a 
principle to be more perfectly fulfilled by the Body of Christ 
Our Lord’s example in this matter of reference 
to the OT Scriptures may be summed up as a full 
recognition that the principles of truth enshrined 
in the OT were to receive in Himself a fuller and 
clearer explication, and that therefore the OT 
Scriptures are full of teaching concerning Him ; 
His practice therefore encourages us to search the 
Scriptures for the revelation of such principles, 
but it may be questioned if we can derive from His 
teaching any justification for the exploitation of 
formal resemblances or for indulgence in the 
fascination of elaborate working oat of details. 

Throughout the NT the same reverence for the 
dignity and true spiritual value of the OT is 
marked. Even in those books which show the 
learest leanings towards mystical interpretation, 
in instances where the correspondence seems most 
far-fetched {e.g., Mt 2 lfl -*‘°), or the argument most 
alien to our modern ways of thought (e.g. t Gal 3 ‘® 
or 1 Co 10 4 ), the respect for the old covenant as a 
real revelation and the loftiness of purpose sharply 
distinguish the writers of the NT from even their 
immediate followers. Nothing in the NT can bo 
compared with the puerilities of tmeh a work as 
the Epistle of Barnabas , which degrades^ the old 
covenant to 4 a more riddle of which Christianity 
is the answer,’ 2 * and which solemnly sees in 
Abraham’s 318 men a foreshadowing of the CroBB 
of Jesus, because the Greek numerals are T I H 1 * 
Even in the Epistle to the Hebrews— a work clearly 
influenced by Alexandrian methods of thought — 
the OT is never merely allegorized, and the 
restrained treatment of the figure of Melchizedek 
and of the Tabernacle ritual in that book affords 
a marked contrast to the fanciful elaboration with 
which both have been treated by later writers. 
A recognition of typological methods of thought is 
essential for a true understanding of the NT. 

The extent of possiblo typological references is 
remarkably small. 

Patrick F&irhairn* gives the following lint. But he had to 
confess that even this would be regarded by some as too long 

Persons: Adam, Melohieodek, Sarah and Hogor, Ishnuiet 
and Isa&u, and by implication Abraham, Moses, David, Solomon, 
Jonah, Zerubbabel, and Joshua. 

Events : the preservation of Noah, tho Passover, the Exodus, 
the passage of the Ked Sea, the giving of manna, the veiling of 
Moses' face, the water flowing from the smitten rock, the 
serpent in the wilderness, and some other events (see 1 Co 10), 
besides the Tabernacle with its furniture and services. 

At any rate it is important to note that all these 
references occur quite naturally and that nowhere 
is there any sign of a studied exploration of the 
OT for possiblo types. 

3. History of typology. — This may for con- 
venience be divided into three groups rather than 
periods, though each group corresponds roughly to 
a period in the history of the Church. 

(a) The first is that of the apologetic use of types 
to prove as against Jewish or pagan objector the 
antiquity of the Christian faith or to refute heretics. 
The very purpose of the apologists exposed them 
to fancifulness. Whereas tne author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews would show his readers that what 
they valued in the old covenant was but a shadow 
preparing the world for better and enduring things 
to come, Justin had to show that what the Jew 
1 B. F. Westcott, The Gospel according to St . John, London, 
1882. on Jn 2M>. . _ 

9 Westcott, A General Survey of the History of the Canon Of 
the N5P®, Ivondon, 1889, p. 46. 

9 Gn 17® ; Ep. Bam. ix. 8. 

4 The Typology of Scripture, 2 volfl., Edinburgh, 1845-47, 
81880, 1. 40. 
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objected to in the Christian gospel lay hidden in 
the Jewish Scriptures. We can understand how 
he came to hold that the outstretched arms of 
Moses at Rephidim prefigured the cross of Christ, 
or even how the bells on the high priest’s garment 
were a mystical foreshadowing of the apostolate. 1 
Against heretics the aim was partly to refute the 
very fanciful interpretations of those false teachers 
who, as Hippolytus puts it, 1 by seducing those 
ignorant of the holy Scriptures into such like 
fancies make fools of them. • The Catholics met 
such errors, not by a rejection of typical or alle- 
gorical interpretations, but by the application of 
a oanon of truth or tradition, which limited typo- 
logical exploration to the treatment of narratives 
in the canonical books and to the illumination of 
truths revealed in Scripture — a limitation not 
always observed in lator times. When we come 
to Origen, we find him using and extolling the 
allegorical method because so he could reply to 
Celsus’s objection to Borne passages in the OT. 
Herein he simply took over the alroady long- 
established method of dealing with difficulties m 
Homer. His intellectual greatness saved him from 
the extreme rashness of his predecessor Clement, 
though he adopted his recognition of a manifold 
sense of Scripture (viz., on the one hand, the literal 
or grammatical ; and, on the other, the allegorical, 
anagogical, and tropical). It must be remembered 
that, though Jerome accuses Origen of allegorizing 
to such an extent that 4 historitatis auferat veri- 
tatern,' Origen recommended the retention of the 
literal sense where it was profitable, but the literal 
often failed to edify (ToWayoO yd p iXtyxrrcu, &8vya- 
top 6r t 6 ffuffiaTiicdv), 9 and then tne superiority of 
the spiritual over the carnal was maao manifest, 
and again that Origen did not regard his inter- 
pretations in the least as 'resting finally in the 
imagination,’ for he says : 

*a! OjXov, oti Mucrijs iwpa ry vol tV aXtjdtiay rov v6fiov, sal 
rat Hard dvayuiyijv dKkifyopia t ruv dvaytypapplmp trap' auru 
nrrmpuaw,* 

(b) The school of Alexandria, inheriting this 
tradition from so great a master, carried the dis- 
covery of mystical significance in the Scriptures to 
excess, finding in the method a vast field of oppor- 
tunity for the editicatory use of the Bible. The 
school of Antioch resisted this use ; Theodore of 
Mopsuestia entirely rejects allegorical interpre- 
tations. Time showed both how attractive and 
how dangerous the practice was. Arnobius points 
out how well the method meets the need of pagan 
writers, but calls attention to the fact that in the 
lack of any sound rule of interpretation anything 
can be proved from the Scriptures. 9 Tyconius 
Afer endeavoured to establish rules for the proper 
surveying of the ‘forest* of Scripture, and to 
systematize what he calls the * reduplicationes * of 
the Bible. Being a Donatist, he fell under the 
condemnation of Augustine, who speaks slightingly 
of his work. 9 Augustine's own rule is thus 
summarized : 


1 late omnlno modus eat, ut qutoquid la aermoue dlvlno neque 
ad morum honoatatom neque ad fldel veritatem propria referri 
potest, flguratain ease cognosoas/ 7 


On the whole the Latin writers were more re- 
strained than the Greek, more tenacious of historic- 
ity, and therefore more inolined to typical interpreta- 
tion proper than to what is merely allegorical ; yet 
Jerome, for all his criticism of Origen’s methods, is 
himself fairly free in dealing with Scripture. As 
time went on, the ignoranoeof the original Hebrew 


mat fell upon the Church removed one of the t 
restraints against unprofitable fancifulness, 


1 Dial xlii. xc. 

9 D$ Prine. Iv. 20. 

9 Adv. gmtes, v. 02 IT. 

* In de Doctrina Christiana, til. 30 (421 
7/6.111.10(14). 


* Rtf. omn. hmr . v. 3. 

9 In Hvang. Ioann, vl. 2. 


(c) The third group or period is that in which 
typology took its place in constructive theology, 
and begins with the Sohoolmen. Their task was 
to prove that the Christian faith is rational and to 
reconcile it with the doctrines of the current Aris- 
totelianisin. In the first stage of Scholasticism 
reason was subjected to faith. The example of the 
Fathers in admitting a threefold sense of Soripture 
was generally followed. Erigena indeed speaks of 
on * infinite sense,' and was lea by his mysticism to 
use the allegorizing method freely ; the Scriptures 
to him were as a peacock’s feather, every particle 
glittering with divers colours. Rabanus Maurus 
admits a fourfold sense. Others went farther, 
acknowledging a sevenfold or even on eightfold 
sense. In the later stages of Scholasticism, parti- 
cularly after the rise of the theory of the twofold 
nature of truth, and the spread of mystieism, some 
schools 
tion < 


extreme, as to leave scarcely a trace of the Bimple 
meaning.' 1 It must be acknowledged that some, 
like Hugo of St. Victor and St Thomas Aquinas, 
tried to restrain such indulgence. 9 

The combined influences of the Revival of Learn- 
ing and the establishment of the Bible as the sole 
regula Jidei brought about in the writings of the 
Reformers a very much sounder attitude. Both 
Luther and Calvin are remarkable for the sanity 
and critical acumen of their commentaries. 
Reaction from Scholastic fancies and a new rever- 
ence for the plain teaching of Scripture produced 
this result; but soon the demand for popular 
expositions of Scripture (and perhaps the dearth of 
really soholarly teachers) brought typology into 

g reat favour, and it became a definite branch of 
ermeneutics. In this connexion the name of 
Cocceius of Leyden in the 17 th cent, is prominent, 
although he adopted no definite system, and seems 
to have been content with a formal resemblance to 
justify typological interpretations. Others, how- 
ever, did endeavour to systematize the method. 


Salomon Glassius published at Jena in 1628-80 a work in five 


Scripture Metaphor? and Types, London, 1681, and is referred 
to as a principal authority by T. H. Horne. An Introd. to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures , the first 
ed. of which (in 8 vole.) appeared in 1818-21, the tenth and last 
being issued (in 6 vols.) In 1866. Glassius divides types into 
two main classe*- 4 innate,* or those specifically asserted to bo 
such in Scripture, and 4 inferred/ These are further subdivided, 
the first into those which Scripture 1 expresee ostendlt' or 
4 taolte insinuat/ the seoond into those which are ‘ohlatT or 
4 contort!/ The last are to he rejected. He adds nine canons 
for classifying or recognising types. The canons are not par- 
ticularly helpful, hut they afford the author the (to him) valu- 
able opportunity of refuting Bcllarmlne’s recognition of a type 
of thelfass in toe story of Meichisedek— a recognition, of course, 
ter older than BeUarmine. The fact reveals one reason why too 
Protestant theologians were anxious to find dear rules to govern 
tgpolog^ Other popular works on the subjeot were Thou 



^i 89 * e *P? 9lt ! on of the subjeot) ; and'KrVitringa, 
Observation * Saeras, 8 vols., Franeker, 1680-1708. 


The last named deplores the rise of rationalism, 
and oertamly the rationalistic and unimaginative 
temper of the 18th cent, was inimical to the praotice 
of typology. Something of the 18th cent. methods 
of thought affects Marsh's Lectures on the Criticism 
and Interpretation of the Bible , and here we find a 
auite definite rule as to the scope of typology laid 
down. He will admit no types except tnose which 
Glassius had called innate. He defends this 


1 T. ^ Uebnor, Hugo von 8. Viator, Leipzig, 1882, quoted by 
4, tfw*. tf Christian * Doctrine, Rng. tr., 

Edinburgh, 1880-81, ii. 171. 

ii * ^ r0 fundamento tonenda verltas histories * (Swnma, i. qu. 
ell. arc. 1) 
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position with muoh good sense and learning, 
though it is really a confession of weakness and 
inability to discover the principles wliioh govern 
the practice of the NT writers. 

At the beginning of the 19th cent, the subjeot 
attracted attention. It was muoh affected in 
oirdes influenced by the Evangelical Bevival. 
Typology engaged the eloquence and learning of 
the Bampton lecturers in 1814 (Van Mildert) and 
1824 (J. J. Conybeare), and of the Hnlsean in 
1826 (Temple Clievallier), besides giving rise to a 
good deal of other literature. But the spread 
of scientific oritioism and the study of ancient 
religions, and before long of comparative religion, 
wero destined to strike a death-blow to typology 
os a recognized branch of hermeneutics. 

The religion of the Jews was for a time regarded , 
as beneath the notice of the student of religion, 
and, when it came into its own again, a much 
broader view of the relation between the old and 
new covenants held the field. Thus De Wette 
wrote that the entire OT is a great type of Him 
who was to come, and that Christianity lay in 
Judaism as leaves and fruit lie in the seed. 1 
Again, Clausen finds the foundation of the con- 
nexion between the 1 deeper apprehension and the 
immediate sense* in the law or general harmony 
by which all individuals, in the natural as well as 
in the spiritual world, form one great organic 
system. 2 The impress of the modes of natural 
science upon this utterance did not recommend it 
to those whose conception of the supernatural and 
providential alienated them from the rising natural- 
ism, but the effects of modem methods of scientific 
study are already apparent in Fair bairn’s Typology , 
sinoe the publication of which no standard work 
on typology has appeared. It survives now princi- 
pally in devotional works or in the expositions of 
those to whom the results of Biblical criticism are 
still unwelcome. Sometimes it is pursued with 
dignity and real spiritual value (as in the works of 
Andrew Jukes), but sometimes with a distressing 

C uerilitv or even ofiensiveness. It must be ac- 
nowledged that, on the other hand, modem 
writers of the critical school have unduly ignored 
the importance of typology— an attitude to which 
that of Edwin A. Abbott otters a brilliant exception. 
In his view the NT, and particularly the Fourth 
Gospel, is full of typical suggestions. In this way, 
believing the author to record what he took to be 
facts, but with a definite spiritual intention, he 
reconciles the rejection of the historicity, of the 
narrative with the retention of its spiritual import. 
In a word, he allegorizes the records, while 
acknowledging that the author believed that 
he was recording facts, but facts with a typical 
significance. 

This view is of importance in two respeets. 
First, it reminds us of the fact that the symbolic 
significance of things and words held a far greater 
place in the thought of ancient times than it does 
with us, who have learned to form abstract con- 
ceptions and to searoh for exact definitions. E.g., 
the NT writers can speak of the ' blood of Christ * 
without explanation, in a manner that perplexes us. 
In the second place, it is based on a fundamental 
principle of sound interpretation, viz. the endeavour 
to discover what the original author of any docu- 
ment meant to convey. When we read of 
Melehizedek, or the ritual of the Tabernacle, or 
of David, it is not enough to ask what those 
passages may suggest to us ; we must first ask 
what they suggested to the original readers. If 
the principles of troth which they then suggested 
be one with the principles more clearly seen In the 

i Quoted from an article in J. 0. H. Bfthr, Svmbolik des 
Momitehen CuUus. Heidelberg, 1837, 1. 16. 

3 Hermenevtih dm NT, Lelpalg, 1841, p. 886. 


fuller revelation in Christ, then the imperfeet 
revelation may he regarded as typical of the 
fuller yet to come, because so mankind was being 
prepared for the clearer light. Now, David a 
career is so presented in the OT as to subordinate 
the imperfections of his character to those qualities 
which suggested the ideal of a perfect Shepherd- 
King ; the ritual of the Tabernacle was such as to 
awaken a sense of sin which the sacrifices oould 
never satisfy, and the figure of Melehizedek held 
up to men (oven if the story be simply legendary) 
a dim conception of a Priest- King greater than 
Abraham or the priesthood of Aaron’s line. Inas- 
much as such dimly seen ideals are the result of 
God’s spirit working in the human spirit, we can 
justly speak of a divine intention in these records, 
and, without disregarding the human element or 
ignoring the original moaning, wo see in them the 
gradual unfolding of a divine purpose, much as we 
can see in the lonely (lowering of tne first snowdrop 
an earnest of the summer glory of the garden. 

4. The strength and weakness of typology.— 
The passing of typology need not cause alarm. 
Jnst as the discovery of the law of ovolntion 
necessitates a broader sweep of investigation on 
the part of those who to-day put forward tho 
argument from design, but has not invalidated that 
argument, so our conception of the oneness of 
revelation is to-day based on a broader view of the 
OT, but is not therefore the less true or the less 
deeply founded. Typology not only bred fanoiful- 
ness and. what was worse, quarrelsomeness among 
the theologians, but it tended to reduce revelation 
to the character of a jig-saw puzzle, for, at least 
in many interpretations, the types are scattered 
haphazard through the OT, and are quite un- 
recognizable ob such until the antitype is revealed. 
Any one who has studied the works of art whioh 
typology has inspired will remember the ohaotio 
confusion of the typical series as compared with 
tiie order of the antitypioal. To-day we recognize 
the guiding hand of God in history as the typolo- 
gists oould not, and so see a deeper and truer con- 
tinuity of revelation. But that in its day this 
system of expounding tho mystical relation be- 
tween the OT and the NT had a marked educa- 
tional value can be seen from the widely popular 
Biblia pauperum, illuminated MSS of which exist 
as early os the 13th cent., and from a development 
of it, speculum humance aalvationis , of which over 
200 MSS survive. The invention of printing made 
these works still more widely popular. The same 
fact is evidenced by works of art ranging from the 
frescoes in the catacombs, through mosaics Buoh as 
those in Santa Maria Maggiore in Home 1 or Sou 
Marco in Venice, down to the magnificent series of 
windows in King’s College, Cambridge. Indeed 
this connexion of typology with Christian art 
suggests the very close association of typology 
with msthotics. That love of mystery which is 
almost universal has in reality an (esthetic aspect ; 
for some it is satisfied in the dramatic ritual of the 
Mass, and for those who repudiated this conception 
of worship it has been satisfied by the exploration 
of the mystical sense of the OT, Bomowhat as the 
Qur’&n supplied decorative motifs in Moorish art. 
This seems likely to give a permanent vitality to 
devotional typology, especially since the revival of 
popular mysticism. A word of caution may be 
ottered. The history of typology shows how easily 
devotion may degenerate into fancifulness and un- 
profitable exercise of ingenuity. Only the most 
chastened of saints and the most self-restrained of 
seholars are immune from this danger ; typology 
has always flourished in times of ignorance and 

1 On these of. J. P. Richter and A. O. Taylor, The Ooldm Ay* 
of Clauioul Chrietian Art , London, 1004, a work full of refer- 
ences to early typology. 
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decay of learning, but its suggestions are not 
without value and helpfulness if they are received 
gratefully, much as one might derive illuminating 
thoughts from the contemplation of a sacred 

S icture, rather than as revelations possessing 
ogmatic authority. 


Litxraturk. — In addition to authorities referred to in the 
text : B. W. Hengstenberg, Christology of the OT* t Eng. tr., 
4 voli., Edinburgh, 1850 - 08 ; F. A. G. Tholuck, Dot Alte 
Testament im Neuen Testament*, Qotha, 1861 ; Edward Riehm, 


Messianic Prophecy*, tr, L. A. Muirhead, Edinburgh, 1801*, 
R. F. Horton, Revelation and the Bible , London, 1892 ; R. L. 
Ottley, Aspeete of the OT (BTA do. 1897 ; A. B. Davidson, 
Old Testament Prophecy , Edinburgh, 1908, bhs. xii.-xlv. ; 
C. A. Briggs. General Introduction to the 8tudy of Holy 
Scripture, do. 1899. 

Typological worke.—R, F. Willis, The Worthip o f the Old 
Covenant, considered more especially in Relation to that of the 
New, Oxford, 1880 : Andrew jukes, The Typee of Genesis », 
London, 1876, The Law of the Offerings in Leviticue i.-vii.*, do. 
1854 ; soe also Holy Bible, ed. 0. 1. Soofleld, Oxford, 1909. 
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UDASIS.— The Udftsls are the principal religious 
order of the Sikhs ( q.v .). Also known as Nftnak- 
putrft, ‘sons of N&nak,’ the founder of Sikhism, 
they are probably the oldest of the Sikh orders, 
but ascribe their foundation to Sri Chand, Nftnak’s 
elder son. The term udds % is derived from Sanskrit 
udds, ‘sad/ and means ‘sorrow’ or ‘sadness.’ 
The Udftsls were separated from the active or 
militant Sikhs by the third guri l of that sect, 
Amar Dfts, but be did not excommunicate them, 
as is sometimes stated. This separation is also 
ascribed to Arjan, the fifth of the Sikh gurus. 
Whoever effected it, the severance marks the 
cleavage in the Sikh sect which definitely ranged 
it against the Muslim Mughal power, leaving the 
Udas! order still in touch with orthodox Hinduism. 
Nevertheless the tenets of the order, deeply 
coloured as they are with Hindu asceticism, aid 
not prevent its finding many followers among the 
descendants and disciples of the Sikh gurus . Thus 
the sixth guru, Hargovind, is said to have allowed 
Sri Chand to adopt Gurdittft, bis eldest son, into 
the order by making him his direct disciple— a 
statement not free from chronological difficulties. 

The Ud&sl order was at an early period divided 
into four chapters ( dhitdn , lit, ‘ fires *). Their 
founders were Bftbft Hasan or Hasna, Phttl, 
Gondft, and Al-inast — all four said to be disciples 
of Gurdittft. Of these founders the first bears a 
Muhammadan name (Hasan) and the last a purely 
Arabic title, al-mast denoting one drunk witn 
love or devotion. Al-mast Sfthib, or ‘the holy 
ecstatic,’ is now represented at NainI Tftl ana 
Jagannftth, places far from the Panjftb and Sikh- 
dom alike. Gondft Sfthib is reverea at Shikftrpnr 
in Sind, as well as at a shrine near Amritsar in 
the Panjftb, while the other two possess shrines 
in the Panjftb hills only. This distribution points 
to efforts made by the earlier gurus to Bpread 
Sikhism, or at least a quietist type of it, over 
India generally. The followers of these four 
chapters constitute the senior assembly (bard 
akhdrd) of the order, its junior, or chho(d akhdrd , 
having been founded later by PherQ, a disciple 
of Har Rfti, the seventh Sikh gurd . In theory all 
Udftsls are celibate, but those who are so in 

g raotice are styled Nangft (or ‘naked’) Udftsls. 

ir Edward Maelagan, however, gives a different 
explanation of the term Nangft. 

He describes their usual drew aa red In oolour, but * a large 
section of them go entirely naked, except for the walstolotn, 
and rub aabes over their bodiee. These, like the naked sections 
of other ordcro. are known as Nange ; they pay special rever- 
ence to the asnes with which they smear their bodies, and 
which are said to protect them equally from either extreme of 
temperature. Their most binding oath la on a ball of ashes.' 1 

As smearing the body with ashes symbolizes 
also death to mundane things, the Nangft Udftsls 
are probably strict celibates, and hence tne Nange 

1 Census of India , 1891 , vol. xix., Punjab and Feudatories. 
p. 152. | 


are correctly so described. Another chapter of 
the order, sometimes said to be one of tne four 
dhudn, is called the Bhagat li hag wan, or ‘ devoted 
to God ’ (Bhagwftn). Its tradition connects it with 
Hinduism, for, it is said, a SannyftsI, by name 
Bhagatgir, once visited the shrine (dor a) of Bftbft 
Nftnak, the founder of SikhiBm, when on his way 
to Hinglftj, a great place of Hindu pilgrimage in 
Baluchistan. N&naVs grandson, Unarm Chand, 
poured food into Bhagatgir’s bowl, but failed to 
fill it. The addition, however, of a pinch of 
kardh prasdd , or sanctified meal, blessed with 
the words, Sri wdh gurd , * All hail to the guru' 
caused the bowl to be filled forthwith. This 
miracle converted Bhagatgir. It was confirmed 
when the goddess Hingl&i appeared to him and 
his companions as they kept their vigil before 
Nftnak’s shrine and thus fulfilled the object of 
their pilgrimage. Bhagatgir and his followers 
became disciples of Uharm Chand, assuming the 
title of Bhagat Bhagwftn. The principal akfulra, 
or meeting- place, of the chapter is at the Bibiksar 
tank at Amritsar, but it also has subordinate 
akhdrds at Bareli and other places in Hindustan 
and claims no fewer than 370 gaddis , or monastic 
foundations, in eastern India. The Bhagat Bhag- 
w&ns wear the matted hair (ja^a ) of the SannyftsI, 
with a chain round the waist, and smear their 
bodies with ashes. But in their beliefs they accept 
N&nak’s precepts and follow bis rules as to eating 
and the like. 

Yet another chapter is the Sangat Sfthib, which is 
admittedly not one of the four ahudn . Gurd Har 
lift! had a cook, named Pherd, whom he taught, 
investing him with a black girdle and cap, and 
sending him as a commissary to the southern 
Panjftb — his native country --and towards the 
Indus, with a mission to collect the dues paid by 
the Sikhs to the gurds . When Gurd Govind 
Singh abolished this system and destroyed the 
masands , or commissaries, whose oppression had 
caused grove discontent, Pherd made no resistance, 
though no one dared arrest him, and waited on 
the gurd . Impressed by his righteousness, the 
gurd gave him half his pagrh or turban, in token 
that he was admitted to a shore in his guru's 
authority, and promised that his following should 
prosper. The guru further bestowed on him the 
title of Sangat Sfthib, ‘ holy companion,’ and sent 
him back to the scenes of his former activities, 
where he increased the number of his followers. 
In or before 1806 the Sangat Sfthib, aa the chapter 
is called, established a peripatetic akhdrd . One 
of its most noted disciples, an ascetic named 
Sautokh Dfts, worked many miracles. The Sangat 
S&hiblfts, or adherents of tne chapter, are numerous 
and influential in the south and west of the 
Panjftb, but, as their traditions show, they are 
not completely under the control of the Sikhs or 
the regular Udftsls. Another tradition assigns 
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the fonndation of the chapter to a follower of the 
famous SulUn SakhI Sarwar, who was converted 
by Gurll Govind Singh, and it undoubtedly com- 
prises many who used to affect the cult of that 
saint and perhaps still combine with it their 
acceptance of Sikh doctrine. The chapter, how- 
ever, possesses the Brahmbhflt akhdrd at Amritsar 
and an institution at Lahore, so it is distinctly 
affiliated to orthodox Sikhism, and in the great 
Sikh State of Patiala, where it is called the 
Bakhshish Sangat Sahib, it pays special reverence 
to the Adi Oran^h, or original uranfh ( 4 Book’) 
of Baba Nfinak, and has an akhdrd of its own, 
distinct from those of the four dhudn . Lastly 
must be mentioned the Ramdas Udftsls, a sub-order 
ascribed to another Gurditta (who was a grandson 
of one of Baba N&nak’s converts) and established 
by one of the later auras in a monastery at Ramdas, 
where the sub-oraer possesses a lino temple, at 
some distance from Amritsar. Each subdivision 
of the Udfisls has its own organization for collect- 
ing and administering funds. Each is presided 
over by a head abbot (sri mahant ), to whom the 
ordinary mahant s, or monks, are subordinated. 

The Udasls generally are recruited from all 
Hindu castes and will take food from any Hindu. 
Sometimes, but not invariably, or even usually, 
congregated in monasteries, they are generally 
found wandering to and from such sacred Sikn 
places as Amritsar, Dera N&nak, and Kart&rpur 
in the Panjab, but they are also said to be 
numerous in the M&lwa to the south of it, and at 
Benares. The principal seatB, however, lie in the 
central Pan jab and in the District of Rohtak, 
where Sikhism is by no means dominant. Their 
usagcB are not uniform. Some wear long hair like 
Sikhs, others matted hair like Sanny&sis, and 
others again cut the hair. Some affect the tilak , 
or caste-mark, others avoid it. The dead are 
often cremated in the Hindu way, but apparently 
are sometimes buried. When a body is burnt, a 
sam&dh , or mausoleum, is erected to some Ud&sls, 
but this privilege must be confined to those of 
special sanctity or mahants. While the majority 
are ascetics, some frankly engage in secular call- 
ings. Maclagan gives the following picture of their 
relations with the Panjftb villagers : 

' In Ludhi&na the Ud&sis are described as mostly J&pi by 
origin, the cheld or disciple and successor being usually ohosen 
from this tribe, and are found to be in possession of the 
dhumutiUile in Hindu villages, where they distribute food to 
such as come for it and read the Qran{K s both of Bab& N&nak 
and of Guru Gobind Singh, although they do not attach much 
importance to the latter. The head of the college is called a 
mahant and the disciples chela*. They live in Sikh as well as 
in Hindu villages, and It is probably on this aooount they do 
not quite neglect Guru Gobind Singh. They rarely marry ; and 
if they do so, generally lose all influence, for the dhannedld 
soon becomes a private residence dosed to strangers. But in 
some few families, such as that of Jaspal B&ngar, which keeps a 
large langar or almshouse going, it has always been the custom to 
many, the endowments being targe enough to support the family 
and maintain the institution ; but the eldest son does not in 
this case suooeed as a matter of course. A cheld is ohosen by 
the mahant , or by the family. It a mahant whose predecessors 
have not married should do so. he would lose all his weight 
with the people. The great shnne at Dera B&b& N&nak. in the 
Gurdaepur District, is In the oustody of a community of Ud&si 
Sddhs, whose mahant used to be appointed with the consent 
of the Bedis. Another shrine at the same place known as 
T&hli S&hib, from a large tahli or shisham tree i which grew 
close to it, was founded by Sri Ohand, and is also looked after 
by mahante of the Ud&si order/ * 

Thus the Udftsls display all the normal features 
of an Indian religious order — a lofty ideal, readily 
abandoned in practice, professed adherence to a 
reformed faith, tempered by judicious compromise 
with the established system, and the inevitable 
evolution from an ascetio celibate order into a 
hereditary caste. In the last phase of the Sikh 
rdgime the N&nakputras had sunk to employment 

1 Dalbergia sissoo. 

1 Census cf India, 1891 , six., Punjab and Feudatories, 
p. ISS. 


as escorts to caravans, their sacred character as 
‘sons of N&nak 1 ensuring them against attack. 

Lituutu&b. — B. D. Maclagan, Census of India , 1891 , 
xix. and xxi., Punjab and Feudatories , Calcutta, 1802. 

H. A. Ross. 

UDYANA.— See SwXt. 

UGRA, UGRIAN OSTIAKS.— See Ostyaks. 

UGRO-FINNS.— See Finno-Ugbians. 

0 KHARS.— See RCkha^s. 

ULTRAMONTANISM. -Ultramontanism is 
the term applied, often in a hostile or critical 
spirit, to the tendency to centralize in the papacy 
the doctrinal teaching and government of the 
Catholic Church. More vaguely still it is applied 
in general to extreme Roman Catholicism, to the 
tendency to emphasize all that separates Catholics 
from other Christians or from other men. Often 
enough it is used, quite inappropriately, as a mere 
nickname for ordinary Catholics who are conscious 
of their obligations as members of a universal 
Church. Thus the Catholic parties in the German 
and Belgian Parliaments have been called Ultra- 
montane, though they would certainly not admit 
that they take their politics from Rome. 

Historically the word • ultramontanus * was in 
occasional use in Central Europe from the 11th 
cent, onwards in a merely geographical sense, just 
as ( citra-montanus * was used in Italy, to describe 
a man who lived south of the Alps. It does not 
seem to have been commonly used with any theo- 
logical significance till the 17 th cent., when it was 
applied to those who opposed the prevailing 
Gallican tendencies in France. The counter-re- 
formation in general, and especially the pontificate 
of Sixtus V. at the close of the previous century, 
had done much to organize the central administra- 
tion of the Church, while, on the other hand, the 
growing power and self-consciousness of the French 
monarchy tended to insist upon, and to express 
more definitely os principles, Gallioan practices 
which might be traced back to tho 13tli century. 
It is in opposition to Gallicanism (q.v.) that Ultra- 
montanism has its most definite meaning, and 
FAnelon, the Jesuits, and others who opposed the 
ecclesiastical policy of Louis xiv. and the Four 
Articles of 1682, were, in a sense, the first Ultra- 
montaaos. In the 18th cent., when the influence 
of religion was at its lowest, Galilean principles 
kept a strong hold on the French Church, but tney 
found their most complete expression in the writ- 
ings of the German Febronius and in the policy of 
Joseph II. The Ultraniontanism which opposed 
Gallicanism and Joseph ism was little more than 
the assertion of the universal character of the 
Church, which both these systems tended to 
obscure, and an effort, far from successful till the 
19th cent., to assert the right of the Church to live 
her own religious life without the constant inter- 
ference of the State. 

Formal Gallicanism, with its Four Articles, may 
be said to have been destroyed in France by the 
Revolution. The fall of the ancien regime liber- 
ated the Church ; numbers of tho more Gallican 
clergy were discredited by joining the Constitu- 
tional Church ; and Catholicism was purified and 
revivified by suffering and persecution. No more 
striking manifestation of papal power had yet been 
seen than the act which, in accordance with the Con- 
cordat, practically deprived thirty-seven bishops 
of their sees. The Concordat was thus an Ultra- 
montane act, and, though Napoleon added to it the 
Gallican articles organiques and, when he quarrelled 
with the pope, tried to make the Four Articles the 
law of the State, nothing could restore the old pre- 
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Revolution Gfillican system. The spirit, however, 
survived and inspired both the statesmen of the 
restored monarchy and many of the more old- 
fashioned clergy, yet the Restoration was also the 
period in which the Ultramontane movement of 
the 19th cent, received its most powerful expression 
in the writings of Joseph de Maistre, de Ronald, 
and Lamennais. These men realized that the 
Revolution had destroyed the old foundations on 
which men had rested their habits of thought and 
action, and that a fresh start had to be made. De 
Maistre knew that the revolutionary spirit was 
still abroad, stronger perhaps than ever, and his 
Du Pape (1819) is an appeal as much to practical 
utility as to principle. It is only the Christian 
Church which has in it the strength to overoome 
4 the Revolution ' ; and without an infallible papacy 
the Church is, like the States-General, reducing 
the monarchy to a shadow and therefore slipping 
back into revolution. He was disappointed with 
the immediate effect of his book, but his rigid, 
authoritative mind had great influence on the 
U1 tramontanes of the middle of the century. A 
man of far greater intellectual power than de 
Maistre, the Vicomte de Ronald emphasized the 
weakness of the individual man in finding out for 
himself the essential principles of thought and 
conduct. What a contrast between the disagree- 
ment of philosophers and the agreement of practical 
men about practical matters ! The individual 
reason rightly, therefore, falls back for support on 
the convictions of society and on tradition. This 
‘traditionalism’ Lamennais combined with the 
Ultramontanism of Joseph de Maistre. Lamen- 
nois’s passionate temper always made him push 
a thing to its extreme limit, and he turned de 
Ronald's trust in tradition into a universal test of 
truth. The voioe of the pope was for him the ex- 
pression of this ‘universal consent.’ In his first 
stage he combined legitimacy with Ultramontan- 
ism ; iu his second he appealed to the people and 
tried to make democracy the exclusive ally of the 
Church. The Avenir , which Lamennais and his 
friends edited in 1831, was probably the most 
brilliant expression of the earlier stage of 19th 
oent. Ultramontanism. The enemy which the 
Avenir fought was the Gallican tradition of State 
control over the Church which had been reinforced 
by the revolutionary doctrines of State-absolutism. 
The aim was liberty— liberty of conscience, of 
association, of education, of the press* Devotion 
to Rome was the great instrument of liberty, for 
the papacy represented the universal aspect of the 
Church and was independent of the different 
governments. It provided also an element of 
fervour and histone sentiment at a time when 
Europe, under the influence of the Romantic move- 
ment, was easting off the 18th cent, and all its 
works and recapturing the power of religious 
enthusiasm. The exclusive form in whioh Lamen- 
nais’s ideas were expressed ultimately set Rome 
itself against him, but the movement continued 
under wiser men, Lacordaire, Montalembert, de 
Kavignan, and others. They suceeeded in all but 
destroying the old Gallican spirit and in putting a 
new life into the French Church. In the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 the Church, which had been so un- 
popular in 1830, exeroised a powerful influence. 

The defeat of Gallioanism, however, brought out 
a division in the Ultramontane ranks whioh the 
straggle had concealed. The Falloux Law. whioh 
was passed under the Seoond Republic and which 
broke down the old State monopoly of education, 
led to the first open breach. On one side Monta- 
lembert, Falloux, and Dnpanloup were prepared 
to make concessions to the State in order to secure 
an invaluable pieoe of legislation, and because 
they shared in the ideas of their time so far as 


these were not definitely opposed to Catholio 
principle. On the other side were a number of 
Catholics whose policy became oharacteriBtioally 
identified with a newspaper, the party of the 
Univers, Louis Veuillot, the editor of the paper, 
may without much exaggeration be oalled the 
leader of the party ; he was certainly its noisiest 
and most popular mouthpieoo. The aim of this 
school wont much farther than merely to acquire 
for the Church the control of her own religions 
life. They wished to secure for her the pre- 
dominance which in an ideal world the spiritual 
would have over the temporal, and whioh in faot 
the Church did partly enjoy in the Middle Agee. 
Such an aim was incompatible with the ideas and 
practices prevailing among a people who were far 
from being medieval in faith, but Veuillot and 
his party were prepared to fight for it by bitter 
antagonism to free-thinkers, by opposition often 
bitter enough to those, even should they be bishops, 
whom they considered lukewarm Catholics, and 
by making the most of the support of the State, if 
it should happen to be on their side, oven when 
that State was the autocratic Second Empire. 
The archbishop of Paris himself, Sibour, brought 
out the difference between the two schools in a 
letter to Montalembert (1853) : 

'When twenty-five years ago,’ ho said in substance, 'wo 
boldly professed ourselves “ Ultramontanes,” the Ultramontane 
school wm then a school of liberty. We defended the Inde- 
pendence of the spiritual power against the encroachments of 
the temporal power, but we reepeoted the Constitutions of the 
Church and of the State. The Pope wao not the whole Church 
nor the Emperor the whole State. On the one side there were 
bishops and councils with a real authority, on the other aristo- 
cratic and democratic elements with their rights. No doubt 
there are times of crisis when both the Pope and the civil 
government may override all rules. The old Ultramontanes 
admitted this, but they did not turn the exception into a rule. 
The new Ultramontanes have pushed everything to extremes 
and aooepting to the full the idea of power they have argued 
extravagantly against all liberties whether In Church or State.’ 1 

Another French bishop could write that the 
fanaticism of the Univers had done more harm to 
roligion than that of Voltaire. It is indeed difficult 
at first to understand Veuillot's popularity among 
French Catholics. He seems the most perfect 
representative of that ‘ insolent and aggressive 
faction’ which never tired of calumniating their 
brethren in the faith and of trying to force their 
private opinions on the Church. For men not of 
the faith, whom he considered its enemies, for 
free-thinkers, for 'the race of Cain,’ he had no 
pity. He had never any hesitation in distinguish- 
ing between the wheat and the tares. Yet the 
Univers was read in nearly every cure in France, 
and Veuillot appealed far more than Montalembert 
to most French Catholics. To begin with, he was 
intensely democratic. Himself a man of the 
people, he was always thinking of the people. It 
was his passionate desire to protect the simple 
from the aggressive irreligion of tho bourgeois free- 
thinker, while his fondness for the extreme point 
of view in controversy, his scorn of moderate 
opinions, and his intolerable abuse of the military 
metaphor in matters of religion weye more in 
sympathy with French character than the con- 
stitutionalism of the Montalembert school. 

It must be added that the extreme character of 
French Ultramontanism under the Seoond Empire 
is partly to be accounted for by the reactionary 
policy adopted by Pius ix. when he returned from 
the exile to which he had been driven in spite of 
his liberal reforms. To the world at large the 
most oomplete expression of this reactionary policy 
was the Syllabus of 1864. More sympathy would 
be felt now than in optimistio mid- Victorias days 
for a document which declared that the world had 
gone astray by the negleet of God and of Catholio 
principles. At the time, however, what appeared 
) Cf. Lecanuet, Nontatembert, III. 104. 
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to be a declaration of war against 1 modern civiliza- 
tion’ was taken as an official confirmation of all 
the excesses of the Univers. 

* Ultramontanism * is a word much used in 
German politics and religious controversy of this 
period, but so heavy was the hand of thoTKrastian 
State in the first half of the 19th cent, that the 
word meant no more than the natural claim of 
German Catholics to manage their own spiritual 
affairs. Josephism survived longer in Germany 
than Gallicamsm in France, and it was reinforced 
first by the current German philosophy of State- 
absolutism and later by the growth of conscious 
German nationalism. There was an important 
Catholic revival in the twenties and thirties, 
closely connected with the Romantic movement, 
but it had little effect on religious politics. The 
first struggle for liberty and the first victory 
occurred not in any of the Catholic states but in 
Protestant Prussia. The imprisonment in 1837 of 
the aged archbishop of Cologne and the support 
given him by Pope Gregory XVI. led to a popular 
movement in his favour and A general protest 
against the action of the Government. When 
Frederick William IV. camo to the throne in 1840, 
he inaugurated a new policy and Prussia, by the 
freedom which she allowed the Catholics, became a 
model for other German states. The Revolution 
of 1848 extended this liberty to different parts of the 
country, but it was followed by a reaction, especi- 
ally in S.W. Germauy. Two schools began to be 
distinguishable in the fifties. One was that of 
Mainz, led by Bishop Ketteler, with the Katholik 
as its organ, devoted mainly to practical work and 
social problems, but in close union with Romo 
anil thereforo soon to be called Ultramontane. 
Closely connected with it was the more learned 
group of Wttrzburg, where Denzinger, Hettinger, 
and Hergenrfithcr were teaching. The rival school 
was that of Munich in alliance with the Bavarian 
Government and the University. Its leading 
spirit was Dollinger, and it was interested mainly 
in the philosophical and historical aspects of 
theology and was very jealous of any Roman 
interference with German science. The education 
of the clergy came to be a subject of much contro- 
versy, for m Germany seminary and university 
training had long gone on side by side. A number 

the atmosphere of the universities, while UOiimger 
and the Munich school suspected intensely the 
training given by the Jesuits in the German 
College in Rome, were contemptuous of Roman 
theology, fought against therevival of Scholasticism, 
and dreaded the spread of Jesuit influence in and 
through the Gorman seminaries. In time they 
came to see in the power of the State a means of 
checking this * Romanization,' and Dttllinger, who 
had fought for the Church against Josephism and 
been called an Ultramontane in 1848, now began 
to appeal to the State against Ultramontanism. 
Yet among the German Ultramon tones there was 
little of the extravagance of the Univers, No 
doubt, as controversy grew more bitter, there were 
violent language and personal attack on both 
sides, and the air had to be cleared in Germany, 
ae elsewhere, by the V&tioan Council. 

In Italy the more extreme Ultramontanism was 
represented by the Civiltd Cattolica , a review 
published in Rome under the editorship of Carlo 
Curei and a small number of Jesuits who were 
a curiously independent body and often quite out 
of sympathy with their more moderate brethren 
across the Alps and even in Italy. The Civiltd 
was notorious for its support of tne Univers, for 
its extreme papal doctrines, and for its personal 
attacks on more liberal though equally devoted 
Catholics. 


There was an echo of these continental battles 
ven in England in the controversy which was 
aroused by the reviews edited by Acton and liis 
friends, first the Rambler and then the Home and 
Foreign Review . These reflected, though in a more 
moderate form, the views of Ddllinger and the 
Munich Bchool. On the other side the lead was 
taken by William George Ward and the Dublin 
Review . Neither side disputed the authority of 
strict definitions of dogma ; but the controversy 
turned on the amount of respect due to the general 
guidance of Rome. Acton claimed absolute liberty 
outside dogmatic definitions, while Ward looked 
to the papacy for positive direction. A loyal 
Catholic, ne maintained, should accept not only 
the defined teaching but the * doctrinal intima- 
tions’ of Home. 1 

Underneath these controversies of the sixties 
we seem to see two tendencies at work. The more 
liberal Catholics wished, in various degrees, to 
koep in touch with the times, to make the best of 
the learning, the thought, the science, the political 
conceptions of the age. With some this might 
and aid lead to a real contempt for traditional 
Catholic practices and methods. The Ultramon- 
tanes, on the other hand, felt the danger which 
lay in excessive sympathy with the 1 spirit of the 
age.* 

The “ Rambler ” . . . appeared to Mr. Ward to worehlp the 
modern ideal, both In ethics and in politics, with an unreserve 
which was quite inconsistent logically with the prinoiplefl of 
Christianity.'! 

Ward had no hope in the movement led by Dfll linger. 
To him contemporary thought was moving away 
from Christianity, and the one essential thing was 
to react against it, to preserve the purity of the 
faith and of Catholic ideals. Push this point of 
view farther, much farther than Ward ever pushed 
it, and you come to Veuillot’s extravagances with 
his conflict between the ‘race of Abel’ and tho 
'race of Cain.’ Now the papacy under Pius ix. 
undoubtedly took the Ultramontane side, and the 
liberals found themselves more or less in opposition 
to the tendencies prevailing in Rome, while the 
U1 tramontanes were anxious to make these ten- 
dencies prevail everywhere and, in opposition to 
the nationalism of the day and the attacks on the 
temporal power, to magnify the authority of Rome 
in trie government and teaching of the Church. 
Veuillot, e.g. t looked forward to the time when 
apal bulls would take the place of all conciliar 
efiberation. Thus it is that the question of the 
doctrinal authority of the pope was raised and 
that the Syllabus led to the Vatican decree of 
infallibility. Yet there is a certain unreality 
about the controversies which raged round the 
Council in 1869 and 1870, for the number of those 
who actually disbelieved in papal infallibility was 
small indeed. The papal Definition of the Im- 
maculate Conception in 1854 had been accepted 
universally. Wnat most of the opposition feared 
was the aaded governmental authonty which they 
conceived the decree would give to tho pope, the in- 
crease which it would produce in all those centraliz- 
ing and autocratic tendencies which they dreaded. 

1 I am much more oonoerned,’ said Montalerobert, 'about the 
government of the Oburoh than about the definition of Papal 
Infallibility.' * 

It is obvious too that the opposition of Dupanloup 
and the ‘ Inopportunists ' was duo to the fear that 
the Definition would lead to conflict with the State 
and would emphasize the differences between the 
Church and modern society. The language of the 
more extreme Ultramontanes in speaking of the 
pope as 'inspired, 1 or in such mad phrases as 
' when the Pope thinks, it is God who meditates 

1 W. Ward, W. G. WanHand the Catholic Revival, p. 146. 

• lb. p. 189. t 9 becanuet, lit 466. 
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in him/ must have contributed not a little to make 
the * liberals’ fear that the Definition might mean 
the triumph in the Church of the more extreme 
faction. 

The Definition came, after months of discussion, 
in a form more moderate than even such U1 tramon- 
tanes as Ward had originally expected. It had 
the effect of making a clearer distinction between 
the doctrinal and tlio administrative functions of 
the papacy. It is no longer possible for an Ultra- 
montane to claim that every utterance of the pope 
on matters of faith is protected by God from error. 
Papal infallibility is defined and in so far limited, 
and the conditions laid down in the Definition have 
seldom, if ever, been satisfied by the papal doctrinal 
pronouncements of the last forty years. 

Ultramontanism became, therefore, a vaguer 
term after 1870. The party of the Univers con- 
tinued, indeed, to exist and to carry on its contro- 
versial methods in support of the temporal power 
of the pope or of the royalist movement in France. 
It saw in a political coup cFttat the only defence 
against the attack which from 1879 onwaras the Re- 
publican party directed against Catholic education, 
the religious orders, ana other forms of Catholic 
life. Louis Veuillot died in 1883, but the Univers 
remained the most popular of Catholic newspapers 
until its place was partly taken by Paul de Cos- 
sagnao’s Bonapartist V A utoritt. It seems absurd , 
however, to call this party Ultramontane, seeing 
that at least during the pontificate of Leo xm. its 
aims were opposed to those of the papacy. The 
was anxious to reconcile the Catholics with 
governments both in France and in Germany. 
In Germany he succeeded in bringing the Kultur - 
kampf to a close, though at the cost of putting 
pressure in 1886 on the so-called Ultramontanes of 
the Centre party, in order to secure their support 
for Bismarck’s seven years’ army estimates, whilst 
in France his policy of urging the French Catholics 
to accept the Republic met with much opposition 
from the royalists. 

In a sense, however, the term ' Ultramontanism ’ 
may be rightly applied to the administrative 
centralization which ib a mark of papal policy since 
the middle of last century. The enthusiasm felt 
bo widely among Catholics for Pius IX., the great 
prestige of Leo XIII., a conscious reaction against 
disruptive national movements, the mere improve- 
ment in the means of communication — these are 
some of the causes which explain such a central- 
ization. It was a particular feature of the ponti- 
ficate of Pius x. and of the measures which he 
took Against * Modernism. ’ It has certainly helped 
to protect the unity and the tradition of the Church 
in the midst of growing hostility or at least in- 
differentism, and often enough Rome has proved 
more broad-minded than the local ecclesiastics. 
Thus two of the greatest bishops of the second 
half of the century, Ketteler ana Manning, were 
appointed by the direct action of the papacy. 
Many Catholics would, however, welcome a reaction 
in the direction of the constitutional traditions of 
the Church, especially in such matters os the 
election of bishops and their synodal meetings. 

LmaiTUU.— It la difficult to give a bibliography on so 
general a subject For the Galilean controversy see art 
Gallioanism ; for 10th cent. Ultramontanism, F. Nielsen, 
History oj the Papacy in the XIXth Century , Eng. tr., 2 volt.. 
London. 1900. An excellent study of the question is to be found 
In Wilfrid Ward, JWtftam George Ward and the Catholic 
Revival, do. 1808; B. Lecanuet, Montalembert d'apris eon 
journal et ea correspondance , 8 vote., Paris, 1896-1002, contains 
the best aooount of the controversy with Veuillot. For a 
defence of Veuillot on general grounds of. Jules Lemaltre, Lee 
Conlemporains, do. 1888-08, vi. For the OathoUo controversies 
In Germany of. G. Goyau, L'Allemagne reHgieuee: le Catholi - 
eitme, 4 vole., do. 1006-00. For the Vatioan Council see art. 
Councils (Christian : Modem) ; for the measures taken by Pius 
x. against the Modernists see art. MooRamsM. 

F. F. Ubquhart. 


'UMAR AL-KHAYYAM.— Although much has 
been written by European biographers concerning 
the oelebrated astronomer and poet of NlshftpUr, 
* Umar ibn Ibrahim al-Khayyftm or al-Khayy&ml, 
generally known in Persia as 'Umar Khayy&m, 
the greater part consists of legends derivea from 
late and untrustworthy sources, while the facts of 
his life and character remain singularly obsoure, 
notwithstanding that since 1897 one contemporary 
and several early notices have become available. 
Khayyftm or Khayy&mi is a family name, and 
does not indicate that either 'Umar or his father 
was a tent-maker by trade. The dates of his birth 
and death are uncertain. Probably he was bom 
between a.d. 1025 and 1050, and tne evidence of 
his contemporary, Nifftmi 'Arfidt, shows that his 
death took place after 1115 and some years before 
1135, and that he was buried at Nlsh&pflr in the 
Qira cemetery ; 1 the date a.d. 1123 given by some 
authorities may well be correct. On chronological 
grounds alone, the story of his friendship at 
NlshftpUr with two school-fellows who afterwards 
rose to eminence— Nifftmu’l-Mulk, the great vizier 
of tho SeljQq sultans Alp Arslan and Maliksh&h, 
and Uasan al-Sabb&b, chief of the so-called 
1 Assassins ’ — is* extremely improbable ; and, 
though it occurs in the history of the Mongols by 
Rashidu’ddin (t a.d. 1318), it must be regarded as 
a fiction. 1 'Umar received the education of a 
scholar, including literature, natural science, theo- 
logy, philosophy, and medicine. We possess two 
treatises on algebra and geometry from his pen ;* 
of seven other works on scientific and metaphysical 
subjects only the titles have been preserved. 4 
Adopting astronomy as a profession, he was chosen 
in a.d. 1074 to take port in, and apparently to 
preside over, a commission of astronomers ap- 
pointed by Nifftmu '1-Mulk and Sultan Maliksh&h 
for the purpose of reforming the calendar. 5 Their 
labours resulted in the institution of the Jalali era, 
named after the honorary title (Jal&lu'ddin) of 
Sultan Maliksh&h, and in the publication of the 
astronomical tables known as Zij-i Malikshdhi , 
which wero edited by 'Umar Khayyam.® Like 
most medissval astronomers, 'Umar practised 
astrology, and two of his predictions are recorded 
by Ni?&ml 'Arfidl, 7 who observes that 'Umar had 
no great belief in such prognostications. During 
the period of disturbance following the death of 
Maliksh&h (A.D. 1092) he seems to have left 
Nlsh&pdr. He was at Balkh in A.D. 1112-13, and 
at Merv two years later. 8 Possibly it was at this 
time that he made the pilgrimage to Mecca, 'not 
from piety but from motives of prudence, and, 
when he reached Baghd&d on nis homeward 
journey, refused to meet the learned scientists of 
that city who were eager to become acquainted 
with him.’ 5 

Besides a few Arabic poems, 'Umar wrote a 
number of Persian quatrains (rub&iyy&t). That 
he was regarded as a writer of occasional verse 
rather than as a poet appears from the fact that 
his name is not mentioned at all in the oldest 
extant work containing biographies of Persian 
poets, the Lubdbu ’l-Albdb orAufi (c. a.d. 1220), 

1 Chdh&r Maqiila , tr. E. G. Browne in JR AS, 1809, p. 806 f, 

9 E. G. Browne, 'Yet more Light on ‘Umar-1 Khayyftm/ In 
JR AS, 1899, p. 40911.. Literary History of Persia, il. 190 ff. 

8 F. Woepoke, L'AlgHm dTOmar Atkhayydmi, Parle, 1861, 
Catalogue qf the Oriental MSS in tho Leyden Unit. Library, 
Leyden, 1861-78, iil. 40. 

« E. D. Rom, 'The Life and Titnee of 'Umar Khayyftm/ blog, 
tntrod. in Methuen’e ed. of Edward Fitsgerald'e verelon of the 
Ruba'iyyat, with a commentary by H. M. Bateon, London, 
1000, p. 78ff. 

8 Ibnul-Athir, Kdmil, ed. C. 

• HftJJi Khalifa, Uxieon 
London, 1886-68, iii. 670. 

1 JRAS, 1890, p. 806 ff. 6 Ib. p. 906 f. 

8 Ibmn-Qif$I, Ta'rikhu 'LgukamA', ed. J. Lippert, Lelpdg, 



n, 1868-74, x.07. 

fteum, ed. G. Flftgel, 
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and only incidentally by Daulatshflh (end of the 
15th cent.) ; moreover, the author of the Chahdr 
Maqdla, who treats of poetry and astrology in 
separate sections, places 'Umar among the astrolo- 
gers and makes no reference to his poems. The 
most ancient MS, preserved in tne Bodleian 
Library and dated A.D. 1401, contains 158 rubtfis ; 
a facsimile of thiB text has been published by E. 
Heron- Allen. 1 In later MSS and editions the 
number of quatrains is very much larger. The 
question as to their authenticity was first raised 
in 1897, when Valentin Sohukovski published in 
Russian in ai-Mupxffariyd (a Festschrift in honour 
of Baron Victor Rosen) his famous article entitled 
‘‘Umar Khayydm and the “Wandering” 
Quatrains.’ 9 Hero Schukovski shows that 82 
quatrains ascribed to 'Umar are to be found in the 
works of other Persian poets. Since the publica- 
tion of his article the number of ‘wandering 
quatrains’ has risen to 101, representing 46 differ- 
ent poets 1 — a total which would be enormously 
increased if the entire field of Persian poetry were 
explored in a systematic manner, ana if account 
were tAken of anonymous quatrains, either written 
as variations on those which already formed part 
of the collection or added to it for no better reason 
than that, 'Umar being specially and pre-eminently 
a quatrain-writer, it was natural to ascribe to him 
any favourite rub&'i of which the authorship was 
unlcnown. Even in the oldest and presumably 
least adulterated MS the proportion of ‘ wandering 
quatrains ’ already discovered and assigned to their 
proper authors is about 12 per cent. Of the re- 
mainder many are likely to bo genuine, but we 
have no means of identifying the original 'Umarian 
nucleus or determining its size. The whole collec- 
tion must be viewed, not as the work of an indi- 
vidual, but as an anthology reflecting various 
aspects of Persian spiritual and intellectual life 
and covering a period of six centuries. 

It follows that the character of 'Umar KhayyAm 
cannot be read in the Rub&iyy&t attributed to 
him, which give expression to diverse and often 
radically inconsistent modes of thought Two 
notices, however, cited by Schukovski from writers 
of the 13th cent, throw some light on the matter. 4 
The first, by Ibnu’l-QiftI (see reference above), 
describes' Umar as a man who tried to conceal his 
want of religion and shrank from uttering his real 
opinions. Concerning his poetry, Ibnu’l-QiftI re- 
marks that it is widely circulated and reveals 
an irreligious spirit to those who look below the 
surface, although its literal sense is sometimes in 
accord with the teaching of the §QfIs. B He then 
quotes four Arabic verses, of which the following 
is a translation : 

‘If my soul is content with a livelihood sufficient for my 
needs, which is gained by the labour of my hands and arms, 

I am safe from all changes and accidents, and care not 
whether Time threatens me or flatten my hopes. 

Have not the revolving heavens determined to reduce all 
happineee to misfortune f 

Therefore, 0 my soul, abide patiently In thy slceplng plaoe : 
its towers wifi not topple down until Its foundations have 
collapsed.' 


Najmu’ddln Dflya (t A.D. 1256), author of a 
mystical treatise entitled Mirfddu’l'Ibdd, reckons 
'Umar among those unhappy philosophers and 
materialists who have gone astray from the truth, 
and quotes two sceptical quatrains 6 as evidence of 
his ‘utter shamelessness and corruption.’ This 
passage is important because it shows that an 
ardent §flfl of the 13th cent, looked upon 'Umar 
l London. 1866. 

A full abstract by E. D. Ron appeared In JR AS, 1898, p. 

RubaHydt de ' Omar 

8 Bee art. sons. 
f Omar Khayydm, ed. 


•A. Christensen, Rmherchm tur U 
ffayydm, Heidelberg, 1906, p. 80. 

8 JRAB 1898, pp. 864 ft., Miff. 

6 Nos. 180 and 608 in The Quatrains 
and tar. E. H. Whlnflsld, London, 1902. 


as an enemy to mysticism ; and, inasmuch as the 
rubcCis quoted are probably authentic, we cannot 
but agree with his judgment so far. The charge 
of materialism, when brought by §fifls and theo- 
logians against scientists and philosophers, oarries 
no weight : 'Umar is as unlikely to have been a 
materialist as he is likely to have been a free- 
thinker and pessimist. It should be noted, 
further, that the name Khayy&m occurs in twelve 
quatrains, and constitutes at least a presumption 
in favour of their authenticity, and that these, 
together with the two quoted by Najmu’ddln 
Dflya, exhibit the principal elements of the 
Rubd*iyydt, viz. hedonism, philosophical oontempt 
for the profanum vulgus , attacks on the orthodox, 
lamentations for the cruelty of fate, meditations 
on the incompatibility of a supreme intelligence 
with the sufferings of life and on the nothingness 
of man, hope of aivine mercy, and a certain moral- 
ity which recognizes the duty of doing good to 
others. 'But the §fifl mysticism seems to be 
excluded, although the poet often makes use of 
$flfistic terms.* 1 

LmmATCRK. — Besides the literature given in the footnotes: 
E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia , I-onrton, 1006, it. 
246-269 ; R. A. Nicholson, Introd. to the ed. of Fltsgeraid’s 
version of the RubiCiyydt, do. 1009; J. B. Nicolas, Lee 
Quatrains de Khlyam , Persian text and French tr., Paris, 1867. 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 

UNCLEAN.— See Holiness, Tabu. 


UNCTION (Christian).— As a religions rite, and 
apart from social usages, unction was takon by 
tne Christian Church immediately from the Jews, 
though for some purposes it was borrowed by the 
Jews from other nations. In the OT unction was 
used in the ‘consecration’ of priests, kings, 
prophets, and places. 1 

z. In connexion with the complete rite of 
baptism.— This use of unction was almost universal 
from very early times up to the Reformation. 

(a) The New Testament.— It is disputed whether 
the apostles used unction in the rito of Christian 
initiation. In 2 Co i 111 *, 1 Jn 2 80 * 27 , all Christians 
are said to have been anointed. This is un- 
doubtedly metaphorical, but it perhaps points to 
the actual use of oil in the apostolic ago Wore or 
after baptism, at least in Borne places ; as it was 
then certainly in use for other purposes, 8 the 
metaphor would in that case be more apposite. 
On tne other hand, in Acts, where two accounts 
are given, 4 ’in which in addition to the baptism 
proper the laying on of hands is described, unction 
is not mentioned. Tertullian certainly thought 
that the apostles used it in connexion witn baptism, 
for he traces it back to the ‘primitive discipline’ 
of the OT. B It is possible that it was used in the 
apostolic age in some places, but not in others, 
and it is noticeable that laying on of hands and 
anointing are not for this purpose joined togethor 
in the NT, though they were both there used for 
other purposes. 1 Or it is possible that the custom 
of anointing at baptism arose in sub-apostolic 
times, being due to a literal interpretation of the 
NT metaphor. 7 

(5) The subsequent ages.— After NT times or at 
least from the middle of the 2nd cent, onwards 
unction was used, sometimes preceding, sometimes 
following, immersion, or both before and after. 
But it is necessary to note that, originally and for 
many centuries, immersion and its complement, 
which in the West from the 5th cent, onwards has 
been known as ‘confirmation,’ were as a normal 


I Ohriatenaen, p. 86 f. * See 81 4. 5» 6 below. 

1 See • a below. 4 Ac 8M* 19^. 

8 Ds Bapt. 7. 

8 OMIk 6» 6& m 782 82s> ». Ac 28B etc. 

7 See, on the one aide, F. H. Ghaae. Confirmatim in the 
Apostolio Aye, London, 1909, p. 69 ; on the other, H. J. Lawlor, 
art. Oojm&iUTiON, vol. iv. p. 2». 
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rule a single rite ; and it is immaterial to consider 
whether any particular anointing belongs to the 
onepart or to the other. 

We get no light on the subject in the scanty 
literature of the first three quarters of the 2nd 
oent. ; but it is to be remarked that unction is not 
mentioned in the Didache , though it gives the 
words of baptising into the threefold Name. 1 
Towards the end of the century Tertullian tells us 
that unction was administered after the immersion, 
as a long-standing custom; 1 Irenmus says that 
the OnoBtic Marcosians used it in the parody of 
Christian baptism; 1 and early in the 3rd cent. 
Hipnolytus says that the Naassenes (or Ophites) 
used it. 4 Theophilus of Antiooh also mentions 
unction as being the reason of the name 4 Christ- 
ian/ 1 and thus implies his belief that the custom 
was apostolic. 

Iren&us and Hlppolytus, in the works mentioned, do not 
actually say that the Catholics used unction, though we may 
Infer this from the foot that the Gnostics were dearly copyists 
in their baptismal rites ; but the matter is now set at rest by 
the fact that the 'so-called Egyptian Churoh Order ' in all Its 
versions has unction, In this case before as well as after 
immersion (though the fragmentary Latin version, which 
appears to be tha oldest, Is wanting In the description of the 
rite before immersion). R. H. Connolly has shown that this 
Church Order, at least in the main, dates book to Hlppolytus 
himself.* 

Later in the 8rd cent, the custom of anointing 
at baptism is attested by Cyprian 7 and Origen j 4 
but it was not used by the Novatians. 9 There are 
frequent references to unction in connexion with 
bAptism in the Churoh Orders and in the Fathers 
from the 4th oent. onwards ; there was usually an 
anointing before immersion aud either one or two 
anointings after: if two, then the presbyter ad- 
ministered the former, the bishop the latter. But 
a peculiar custom prevailed in the early Syrian 
Church. There we find only one anointing, and 
that before immersion, so that in thiB Churoh the 
4 confirmation * took (lace before the rite at the 
font, instead of after it, os everywhere else and as 
in the NT. 

Ths evidence for this custom Is now full and complete ; W it 
oontlnuod till the 6th or Oth century. Probably Severua 

a fctrlaroh of Antiooh, a.d. 612-510) Introduced the post* 
ptlsmal unction among the West Syrians (Bfonophysites), and 
the catholioos Ishfl‘yahoh in. (a.d. 647-068) among the East 
Syrians (NestoriansX The only known exception is in a com- 
mentary ascribed to Ephraim, il where an unction after im- 
mersion is mentioned. But this work is probably not Ephraim's. 
These oommentarleN are a catena of notes on the OT, many by 
Jacob of Edessa, some headed 1 Of Ephraim,' though the heading 
Is often doubtful, and the extracts may be paraphrases rather 
than quotations. If at any point they are not fn accord with 
attested sayings of Ephraim (as is the case here), we may safely 
conclude that they are not his. 

The ordinary oustora, then, from the time of 
Hlppolytus, was to have an anointing before, and 
at least one after, immersion ; in that cose ordinary 
olive oil was generally used before immersion ana 
ohrism or unguent [nfyor) after, the latter being 
oil mixed witn balsam, spices, etc. But there are 
several exceptions. In Theodoreb 11 4 chrism of 

1 1 7(e. A.D. 120?). The view of J. Armitage Robinson, that 
the Didache only represents a piece of false antlquariantsm, 
and doee not give ue a true ploture of Christian life, is perhaps 
not very probable (JThSt xiil. [1012] 839 ff.; and Barnabas, 
Hermae, and the Didache [Donneilan Lectures], London, 1020, 

*D* Bapt. 6-8 ; of. de Res. Cam. 8, adv. Mare . 1. 14. 

S Hen. i. xxi. Sf. 4 Ref. v. 2. 

• Ad Auto/. L 12 (o. a.d. 180). 

• The So-called Egyptian Churoh Order and Derived Docu- 
ment ( TS vlil. 4), Cambridge, 1916. 

7 Ep. Ixx. flxix.) 2. 

• Jn Lev. hom. vL f 6, in Bom. hom. v. I 8; but we have 
these in the Latin translation only. 

• Theodoret, Hen. Fab. Compend. 111. 6 (6th cent.), 
io For the evidence see ark Ookfiematiok, and R. H. Connolly, 
The Liturgical Homilies of Nanai ( TS vlli. 1), Cambridge, 
1009, p. xliiff. 

u In Joel 2". Lawlor (bo. oft.) suggests that tho word 
'mid M (' baptised 0 here means * beptlsondi.’ But in view of 
Syrian usage this Is tmponibie. 

M In Cant. 1. 2. 


fifipor * is ased before immersion ; in the Armenian 
and East Syrian rites oil is used throughout. 

W c) At the effeta. — This was a oeremony in the 
eat (called m Spain effetatio ) whioh took place 
several days before baptism, and was named from 
the Aramaio EphphatKa ( 4 Be opened ’), the ears 
and nose being touched. For this ceremony oil 
was originally used, as we see in John the Roman 
Deacon's Epistle to Senaritis 1 and in the works of 
Ildephonsus, bishop of Toledo. 1 Afterwards, as in 
the Qelasian Sacramentary 1 and in later pontificals, 
saliva was used instead. 

In several authorities, such as Ambrose.* the Bobbio Mieeal ,» 
the Stowe Mieeal , 4 Alenin,? and Amulnrlus of Mets, 1 nolther 
saliva nor oil is explicitly mentioned at the effeta itself ; but 
in the Gregorian Sacramentary 8 and the Qelasian, and often 
elsewhere, the effeta takes place Just before the anointing of 
shoulders and breast. It' Is quite possible that this anointing 
may be the unction which takes place just before immersion, 
put Into an earlier position. 

(d) In consecrating the font . — In both East and 
West oil or ehrism or both were often poured in 
the form of a cross into the water at the consecra- 
tion of the font. This we find in Ildephonsus 10 in 
Spain ; at Rome in the Ordo Eomanus Septimus ; 11 
in Gaul in the Missale OaMicanum Vetus, 12 also in 
the Bobbio Missal 18 and the Missale Gothicum ; 14 
and in most W estern pontificals. It is also common 
in the East. It is mentioned in the writer who 
poses as Dionysius the Areopagite ; 10 and is found 
m the Greek rite of baptism/ 4 and the Armenian, 17 
the Coptic, West Syrian, M&ronite, and (in some 
MSS) the East Syrian. 11 

(e) During the catechumenate.— There are a few 
traces of an earlier unction than that of the effeta 
mentioned above. Augustine, speaking of our 


may refer t 

at the reoeption of candidates into the catechu- 
menate. In Spain Isidore of Seville speaks of 
catechumens being anointed tofore they became 
1 oompetentes/ i. e. accepted candidates for baptism." 
The Roman Synod held A.n. 402 speaks of their 
being anointea at the third scrutiny. 11 But the 
phrase 4 oil of catechumens ’ usually means the oil 
administered just before immersion, as opposed 
to the ohrism administered after. In the later 
Western authorities three oils are distinguished : 
(1) 'holy oil/ to sign the *heathon child’ on the 
breast and between the shoulders before im- 
mersion ; 22 (2) 4 holy chrism/ after immersion ; (8) 
4 sick man’s oil.*" 

if) Consecration of the chrism. —In the West the 
ohrism wob ordinarily hallowed by tho diooesan 
bishop, in the East by the patriarch, on Maundy 


16 4(0. A.D. 600). 
■ De Coon. Ba 
• Ed. H. A. Wl 


Bapt. I. 27 f. (7th cent), 
“’ilaon, Oxford, 1804, p. 114. 


4 De Myet. i. [8]. 

9 J. M. Keole and G. Forbes, Ancient Liturgy of the Gallican 
Church. Burntisland, 1866-67, p. 209. 

4 P. E. Warren, The Liturgy and Ritual qf the Celtic Church, 
Oxford, 1881, p. 210. 

7 Ep. xo. (8th oent). 

4 De Bed. Off. i. 23 (9th oent). 

9 Ed. U. A. Wilson (Henry Bradshaw Boo., xllx.), London, 
1016, p. 64. 

10 De Coon, Bapt. 100. 

11 1 10 (w J. Mabillon and M. Germain, Museum ItaUeum , 
Paris, 1687-89, il.). 

11 Mabillon and Germain, i. 824. 

19 Neale and Forbes, p. 268. 

J4 Ed. IL M. Bannister (H. Bradshaw Boo., 111.), London, 1917, 
L 77. 

is De Bier. Eccl . it 7 (juipovy 

14 F. O. Oonybeare, Situate Armenorum, Oxford, 1005, p. 408. 
17 /^*P. 0" . H. Denzinger, Ritue OrienUUium, Wunburg, 

18 “I>eniin^i. 207, 276, 846, 878. 

11 In Johan, tract xfiv. § 2. 

" De EcU. Off. II. 21. » Gan. 8. 

* See 6 s (c) above. 

22 ASlfrio, Ep. il (e. a.d. 1000), in H. Bournes, The AngloEazon 
Church London, 1844, Suppl. p. ISf. 
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Thursday ; so, in the West, in the Gregorian 1 and 
Gelasian * Sacramentaries . Leo the Great implies 
that the same custom existed in Egypt in the 6th 
oentury. 1 Proterms, bishop of Alexandria, was 
murdered on that day, and Leo says that ‘the 
hallowing of the chrism has failed.’ But in the 
East Syrian and Malabar rite, where ordinary oil 
is used instead of chrism, it is consecrated by the 
presbyter at the time of baptism ; 4 a little of the 
Mioly oil* said to be descended from St John is 
added. 0 There were elsewhere some exceptions. 
At the first Council of Toledo (a.d. 400) permission 
was given to consecrate chrism at any time. 1 In 
Gaul it was perhaps consecrated on Palm Sunday. 7 
Formerly the Armenians sometimes allowed dio- 
cosan bishops to consecrate the oil, 8 but this is now 
oonfined to the catholicos. 

The rule that bishop? alone may hallow the chriem is laid 
down in the West at the first Council of Toledo,® by Pope 
Innocent L, 1 * at the second H and third 10 Councils of Carthage, 
at that of Hippo, is by Augustine 14 at the Council of Vaison in 
Gaul, 1 * and at the eucond Council of Seville,)* by Amalariuv of 
Mete, W and by Thomas Aquinas ; M also In Egypt, early in the 
4th cent., by Dldymus of Alexandria. 1 * But In time of perse- 
cution in ‘Africa’ presbyters were allowed to consecrate the 
chrism, as John the Deacon tells us.** In ths West the oil. as 
opposed to the chrism, was ordinarily consecrated at the tune 
of the service by the omolant, whoever he might be. 

(g) Meaning of the unction . — Originally the 
anointing woe considered to be the conseoration of 
the Christian to the royal priesthood.* 1 

Bo Tertullian oomparee the baptismal unotion to the anoint- 
ing of the Aaronio priests.** The same idea is found in tho 8rd 
cent, in ths Older Didatealia ; 23 and (emphatically) in the 
derived Apostolic Constitutions .** Jerome, apparently allud- 
ing to unction, and using the word 4 baptism ’ in its widest 
sense, says that ‘the priesthood of the laymen is baptism.’** 
The idea of consecration to the priesthood Is also found In 
Augustine,** Ambrose, *7 John the Deacon,** Isidore of Seville,** 
Alenin,** and his disciple Rabanua Maurus,* 1 and became a 
commonplace. The consecration was specially connected, by 
John tho Deacon, Alcuin, and many othors, with ths anointing 
of the head immediately after immersion. 

A special significance was attached to the post- 
baptismal unction** in places where the laying on 
of the hand was dying out, or was less emphasized, 
and even in Egypt, where that ceremony was long 
retained. The gift of the Spirit, olsewhere associ- 
ated with the imposition of tho hand, was then 
uscribed to the unction. 


Syrian) apparently calls the unction ‘ the drug of the Spirit, 1 
and certainly says that the Spirit is given by it. 1 

In the developed Eastern rites we sometimes 
find the association of the gift of the Spirit with 
the chrismation ; explicitly in the Coptic rite in 
the prayer at the unotion after immersion,* and in 
the Ethiopia.* Other Eastern rites are confused 
on this point, but, as immersion and confirmation 
are never separated in them, they are not particu- 
larly careful to ascribe a special significance to 
one or other part of the service. 

(4) Unction at the reception of heretic ** — This is 
iu reality part of the question which wo are now 
considering. For, as all agreed that the Holy 
Spirit could not be given outside the Churoh, even 
in the groat controversy between Cyprian and 
Pope Stephen as to heretical baptism in the 3rd 
cent., the ceremony used when heretics were con- 
verted and admitted to the Church had normally 
as its object the reception of the Holy Ghost. It 
was the custom in the West and in ’Africa, 1 and 
originally (it seems) in at least some parts of the 
East, to receive heretics by the imposition of the 
hand. But in places where the latter ceremony 
was less emphasized they were received by 
unction. 

This was the case in Dldymus of Alexandrla,4 at the council* 
of Orange on the Rhone * and of Epaon In Burgundy,* and at 
the Trullan Council of Constantinople. 7 Basil also directs tho 
reception of heretics by unction,* and Gregory the Great says 
that tills was the ouatotn in the Plant.* Thoodoret says 
that the Novatlans were anointed on reception, because they 
did not use unotion In baptism, i* 

a. Unction of the sick.— The early history of 
this subject haB too of ton been considered, by 
writers of all schools of thought, merely from the 
point of view of post-Keformation controversies. 
It is more profitable to put these, in the first in- 
stance. on one side, and to deal with the purely 
historical question of the use by the Early Church 
of unction for sick people, whatever waB tho 
purpose of such unction. In the opinion of the 
present writer, it will be found that the evidence 
for unction of the sick is very much the same, as 
regards time, as that for unction in connexion 
with baptism, the only difference being that, while 
for the latter the evidence of the 2nd cent, is 


This is the case with Sarapion of Thmuls In Egypt,** Ambrose 
probably),* 4 and even Pope Innocent i.** The North Italian 


author of the d« Sacramentis says that at the signing (with 
chrism) the bishop (saoerdos) Invokes the Holy Ghost in His 
sevenfold gifts. ** Even Augustine *7 and Pacian of Barcelona ** 
apeak In the same aense. In the East, where ths imposition of 
the hand In confirmation died out early, we should expect 
the same thing ; and Oyrll of Jerusalem ** says that the oljjeot 
of the ftJpov Is to convey the Holy Ghost Narsai (an East 

1 Ed. Wilson, p. 49. * Ed. Wilson, p. flOff. 


1 Ed. Wilson, p. 49. * Ed. Wilson, p. flOff. 

»J?p.olvi.6. 

4 Den linger, 1. 872 ; G. B. Howard, The Christians of St. 
Thomas and their Liturgies, Oxford, 1864, p. 88. 

* A. J. Maclean and w. H. Browne, The Catholicos of the Kast 
and his People, London, 1802, pp. 247, 200. 

•Can. 20. 

7 L. Duohesne, Christian Worship *, Eng. tr., London, 1008, 

p. 820. 


• Denxlnger, 1. 56. 

10 Bp. ad Decent. 8. 
l* Can. 85 (a.d. 807). 

14 Do Bqpt . e. Donat, v. 28. 
1* Can. f (A.n. 610), 


» Can. 20. 

11 Can. 8 (a.d. 887 or 890). 
i* Can. 24 (a.d. 803). 


1* Can. 7 (a.d. 610). 17 j)e 

18 Surnm. Theol. ni. qu. lxxli. art. 8. 


i* Can. 8 (a.d. 442). 
)7 De Eccl. Off. i. 27. 


io De Trin . II. 16. » Bp. ad Senar . 7. 

® 1 P 2°* *, Rev 1* 5 1 * 20*. *DeMapt.7. 

*F. X. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutions Apostolorum, 
Paderbom, 1006, 1. 210. 

•4 111. 10 (fl. A.D. 876). IS Adv. Lxtcif. 4. 

2 *2° P ei ' **• i0 ‘ 87 D * *V H ‘ vi. [801. 

"Bp. ad Senar. 6. 9 De Bed. Of. 1L 26. 


*4111. 10(e. a.d. 876). 
9 De Civ. Dei, xx. 10. 


% Be Civ. Dei, xx. I 
* Bp. ad Senar. 6. 

® Bp. so. 


» De Inst. Cler. 1. 80 (9th cent.). 

•*Or, in the early Syrian Church, to the unction before 
Immersion. 

9 SaoramstUary , 1 10 (c. a.d. 8601 
M De Myst. vU. [42]. ** Bp. ad Decent. 

J* IU. 2 [81 (e. a.d. 400T1 *7 Serm , 227 (Benedictine ed.). 

9 Serm. de bapt. 6 (4th cent.). 

** Cat. xxi. [Myst. ill.) 8 (A.D. 848). 


stronger than that of the 1st, for the former the 
case is reversed, and the evidence for unction of 
the sick, which is strong in the apostolic age, is 
lesB so in the age which followed it. It will he 
found, it is believed, that the commonly expressed 
opinion on this subject will have to be recon- 
sidered. 11 

(a) The New Testament .— Unotion of the sick is 
mentioned as having been used during our Lord’s 
ministry : in Mk 6 1B the Twelve ‘ anointed with 
oil many that were sick, and healed thorn.* In 
the subsea uent )»eriod it is commended by St. 
James ; l * the sick man is to call for * the presbyters 
of the church,’ who arc to pray over him, * having 
anointed him with oil in the name of the Lord, 1 
and this * prayer of faith ’ is both for bodily heal- 
ing and for forgiveness of sins. Wo read also of 
our Lord anointing with saliva 10 in performing 
cures ; and of the figurative anointing of the eyes 
with eye-salve in the Apocalypse. 14 The 1 oil and 
wine* used by the Good Samaritan hod no religious 
significance, 1 ® though they have received a spiritual 
interpretation. The passage in St. James is re- 
ferred to by Origeu 18 and Chrysostom. 17 The 

l Connolly, Lit. Horn, of Narsai, pp. 43. 46. 

* Deneinger. i. 200. * lb. p. 280. 

4 De Trin. ii. 16. * Can. 1 (a.d. 441). 

• Can. 10 (a.d. 617). 7 Can, 06 (a.d. 002). 

• Bp. ea nonica jvrirna, clxxxvlll. 1 (4th oent.). 

* Bp. xl. 07, ad (Juirlcum (0th oent.). 

10 See 1 1 (b) above. 11 Bee | a ( b ) below. 

la j a 6»4*0 l * Mk 7*» 8**, Jn 0*. n. 

14 si*, >» Lk 10*4. 

I* In Lev. horn. ii. 6 4. 17 De Saeerd. lii. 0 [« 100). 
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latter implies that the unction of the sick was still 
practised in his day : he is speaking of the power 
of the priest to forgive sins. 

lb) End and 3rd centuries.— The first known 
reference to the unction of the sick after St. James 
applies to the reign of the emperor Septimus 
Severus (A.D. 193-211), or more probably to a 
time before his accession. Tertullian says 1 that 
the Christian Prooulus Torpacion had once ( ali - 
quando) healed * Severus, the father of Antoninus * 
[Caracal la] by anointing. If unction was used for 
the healing of a sick heathen, a fortiori it would 
be used for Christians. It might be held that this 
was a purely medical use of unction. But any 

r iible doubt on this head has been taken away 
the investigations of R. H. Connolly witn 
regard to the Egyptian Church Order (already 
referred to).* 

In the Latin aa well as in the Kthtopio version of this Churoh 
Order there is a form given for the blessing of the oil for the 
slok. offered apparently by the laity.* This form we may with 
confidence assign, with the neat bulk of this work, to 
Hlppolytus of Portus, and therefore we have evidence of unction 
of the sick at Rome early in the 8rd century. The form states 
that the unction la for the healing of the body, but nothing is 
said of spiritual blessing. This new evidence shows that we 
must correct the statement of the committee of the I^ambeth 
Conference of 1908, that 'there is no clear proor of the use of 
unotlon for the tick in the Ohriatian Church until the fourth 
oentury ’ 4 — a statement which has been frequently repeated. 


(c) From the 4th cent, onwards. — In the 4th cent, 
we have a series of Church Orders which show 
that unction of the sick was a common practice. 
In the Testament of Our Lord 8 a form is given for 
blessing oil and water for healing ; this prayer is 
independent of the Hippolytean form, and much 
fuller ; it incidentally refers to spiritual benefits. 
The oil would be for application, the water for 
drinking. The Apostolic Constitutions give a 
form 1 for consecrating oil and water by the bishop, 
or in his absence by the presbyter ; this refers to 
healing, hut incidentally also to demons and other 
spiritual ills. This form is not found in the 
epitome (of the eighth hook of Apost. Const. ) known 
as the Constitutions through Jaippolytus . T In the 
Canons of Hippolytus 8 oil for the sick and first- 
fruits are blessed ; no form is given, but ' Gloria 
Patri * is added. In the Sacramentary of Sara- 
pion 9 oil and bread and water for the sick are 
blessed, doubtless by the bishop, as the book con- 
tains only the portions of the services said by him. 

The form contains (he words * Let every Satanic energy . . . 
depart from . . . these thy servants,' and it has been suggested 
that this showe that the oil waa consecrated at the time of use. 10 
Elsewhere In thle work there occurs, after the anaphora, a 
'prayer concerning the oils and waters that are offered^ [by the 
butyl. In both these prayers bodily healing la primarily asked 
for. then spiritual blessings, and protection against demons 
ana ths like. A form for consecrating oil for the sick is found 
also in 0. Homer's Statute* of ths Apostles.** 


In the above works the people seem to have 
brought the oil (And water and bread) for the sick 
to be blessed by the bishop or presbyter, and then 
to have applied it themselves, in spite of Ja 5 14 . 
At the same time they also brought firstfruits to 
he blessed. 

We have a good deal of other evidence of the 
use of unction for the sick, the earliest referring to 
Egypt. 


i Ad Soap. 4. * See fi x (6) above. 

• Connolly, So-called Bgyp. Church Order , p. 176 ; R. Hauler, 
DidaseaHcs apostol. fragmenta Veronensia Latina , Leipzig, 

1900, 1. 106. 

4 Report, London, 1906, p. 188. For a possible reference to 

oil. water, and bread for the sick in Clement of Alexandria 
(Baeerpta, 82) see F. E. Brightman in JThSt i. [1900] 261. 

• I. 24f. («. a.d. 860> • vili. 29 (a. a.d. 876). 

7 Given by Funk, 11. 72 ff. 

8 Can. iiL (4th cent, f) ; ed. H. Achelli, Die Canons* Hippolyti 
(TU vl. 4), Lelpslg, 1891, « 28f. 

• •17(c. a.d:8«>). 

10 J. Wordsworth, Bishop Sarapion , s Prayer Book, London, 

1899, p. 77a. 

** London, 1904, pp. 162-178. This is in a long Interpolation, 

and the date is not certain. I 


Palladios, bishop of Hslenopolls, In his Historia Lausiaoa, 
describes how the monks of that country in the 4th cent, used 
oil for the slok— Beniamin of Nitrla, 1 Macarius of Alexandria,* 
and John of Lyoopolis.* The lint of these monks healed tne 
sick by touch of the hand or by oil oonsecrated by himself. 
Sosomcn also tells us how the monks of Egypt In that oentury 
anointed a paralytic with oil and healed him;* and Rufinus 
makes a similar statement* On the other hand, Athanasius 
mentions only imposition of the hand in healing the aide ; the 
Catholics would not allow an Arlan to lay a hand on a sick 
man's head.* Thus unction and laying on of the hand were 
alternatives, and we see the same thing Tn the NT : Mk 6** 6* 7** 
8**. a* [Mk] 16JM, Mt 9 1 *, Ilk 4«° IS 1 * *, Ac 9 1 * *7 288-all of our Lord 
and the disciples. 

In the 4th cent. Chrysostom says that the sick 
were healed with oil from the ehurch lamp, 7 and 
this was afterwards a common practice. 8 

In the 6th cent. Pope Innocent I., asked if the 
Biok might be anointed with chrism ( sanctum 
oleum chrismatis ), and if bishops might anoint, 
answers in the affirmative ; the oil blessed by the 
bishop may be applied by any Christian if necessary, 
but it cannot be applied to penitents, because it is 
of the nature of a sacrament. 9 


Some eighty or more years later Cnsarlus, bishop of Arles 
(t 642), says In one of his sermons : ' Whenever any sickness 
comes, let the sick man receive the body and blood of Christ 
and then anoint his body.’ and the promise made by St. James 
will be fulfilled. 10 And in another sermon he says that it is 
better than magic uses to go to the Churoh and receive the 
body and blood of Christ, ana faithfully and copiously to anoint 
(perungusrent) oneself and one's own with blessed oil, and to 
receive not only healing of the body, but also remission of sins, 
as James the apostle says. 11 * * 

Here then, in the beginning of the 6th cent., it 
is contemplated that the sick man should ordinarily 
anoint himself, though the oil has previously been 
consecrated. 

From the 6th cent, onwards we read of the ' oil 
of the cross * in healing. This was oil touched by 
a relic of the true cross, and was considered to be 
especially efficacious. 1 * 

Among the Easterns we find the use of oil for 
the sick to be almost universal. 

[d) Armenians in practice anoint only sick 
priests, not deacons or lay people. 

The Instruction in ths Christian Faith , by Ohosrov, says that 
the unction Is tor the healing of the body and the forgiveness 
of lighter sins; the apostles sometimes laid hands on the sick, 
and sometimes anointed ; unction is not essential, but prayer 
is, and, if necessary, this sacrament may be administered with- 
out the anointing of oil. 1 * * 

The earliest mention among the Armenians of 
unction as a preparation for death is c. a.d. 800 ; 
and no rite for tne anointing of the sick is found 
in any ancient euchologion or mashtntz. 14 The old 
Armenian office for the visitation of the siok con- 
sists of prayers and communion. 18 Denzinger 
mentions an Armenian custom of anointing Die 
faithful (not only the sick) on Maundy Thursday 
with butter (not oil), blessed by the bishop. 18 

(«) East Syrians (Nestorians).— In the TaKhsd , 
or Missal, it is directed that the holy oil of 
baptism is not to be used for consecrating churches 
or for anointing the sick ; 17 for unction of the siok 


1 The Lausiae Hist, of Palladium, ed. 0. Butler (TS vi. 1, 2), 
Cambridge, 1898-1904, 1 12 (II. 86 f.). 

• lb. ii. 4. F. E. Brightman gives other instanoes In JThSt 
i. [1900] 260. 

• Enoyel. Bp. 6. 7 In Matt. hom. xxxil. f 6. 

8 See | s C/) below : several other instances are given by 
W. E. Scudamore in DC A ii. 1464 f. 

• Bp. ad Decent, 8 (a.d. 416). The authenticity of this letter 
has been questioned, but without much probability. As late as 
the beginning of the 8th cent. Bede, In his Exposition of ths 
Epistle of St. James, says, on Innooent's authority, that laymen 
may anoint themselves. 

18 Serin, 266, i 8, col. 487, in ths appendix to vol. v. of the 
Benedictine ed. of Augustine (also PL xxxix. 2288). 

u Serm. 279, 1 6, Ben. ed., ooL 466 (also PL xxxix. 2278). 

I* For this and similar oils see DC A ii. 1468. 

1* T. E. Dowling, The Armenian Church, London, 1910, p. 186 f. 

!4 lb. 

18 1*19$?™* ln P ’ CoHyte*™' Bituals Armenorum, p. 114 ff . 

17 Syriac text (Urmi, 1690), p. 147. This part has not been 
translated into English. 
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a single collect is appointed, and » to be said by 
the priest when he blesses the oil. 1 In this Church 
tynand (lit. * mercy dust from the tombs of the 
martyrs, is mixed with oil and water and applied 
to the sick person. 1 In the ordination of presbyters 
prayer is offered that * they may lay their hands 
on the sick and they may be healed. 1 1 

if) The Copts have an office of the ‘ holy oil ’ 
which they call 'the lamp 1 (<pav6s) ; 4 imposition 
of hands is included in it, and seven presbyters 
officiate. The Greek Orthodox also have a direction 
to anoint the sick with 'the holy oil from the 
lamp. 1 ® 

{g) The West Syrians {Jacobites) also have an 
office for blessing ' the oil of oateclmmens, which 
is also the oil of the sick.’ 9 

(A) The Orthodox .-— Here seven priests, if they 
cAn be had, administer the oil. The liussian 
Longer Catechism says 7 that unction with oil is 
a sacrament, in which, while the body is anointed 
with oil, God's grace is invoked on the sick to 
heal him of spiritual and bodily infirmities ; and 
it then quotes Mk 6 1S , Ja 5 14, \ 

(t) Unction of the sick in England. —Theodore, 
archbishop of Canterbury, in his Capitulars (A.D. 
680), says that Greeks allowed presbyters, if 
necessary, to make the exorcized oil and chrism 
for the sick, but Komans confined the consecration 
of it to the bishop. 8 The Excerptiones of Egbert, 
archbishop of York (a.d. 732-766 ), 9 Bay that the 
sick are to be anointed with oil hallowed by bishops 
(saeerdotibus), and that the presbyter is to have 
the eucharist always ready, that the Bick may not 
die without communion.™ King Edgar’s Canons 
(a.d. 060) order every priest to have unction for 
the sick. 11 


ASlf rio'e 18 Canons (c. a.d. 1000) direct the priest to 'have 
hallowed oil apart for children [».«. for confirmation], and apart 
for sick men, and always to anoint the siok In bed. Some sick 
men are tearful, so that they will not oonsent to be anointed ’ 
[they feared that unction would kill them]. If a man is 
anointed and recovers, and then once more falls sick, he can 
again receive unction ; it is not an ordination, but in It is heal- 
ing and forgiveness. 18 

The form of blessing the oil is given in the 
Pontifical of Egbert, archbishop of York. 

It prays that it may be to every one who touches it for 
protection of inlnd and body, for the driving away of all pains 
and all infirmities, and every sickness of body ; and refers to 
the anointing of priests, kings, prophets, and martyrs. 14 
The form in tne present Roman Pontifical is nearly 
the same. 

In the later instances we see the restriction of 
the administration of the oil to a priest. This 
led to the practice of extreme unction, and then 
unction was made to precede the last communion. 
The anointing: of the sick was retained in the 
First Prayer- Hook of Edward VI. (1649), and was 
on the forehead, and explicitly for the healing of 
both soul and body. It was omitted in the Second 
Prayer-Book (1552), but restored by the Non-jurors. 
3. Extreme unction.— When the anointing of 


1 Syriac text (Urmi, 1890), p. 98. 

8 The directions are given In Denslnger, 11. 517 f. 

8 lb. 11. 288. 4/5. 11.484. 

8 J. Goar, Suchologicn, Paris, 1647, p. 486 (tod ed. Venice, 
1780); see also | a (c) above. 

8 Given In Denslnger, 11. 661. We may contrast the direction 
among the Eaet Syrians given In | a («) above. 

7 R. W. Blackmore, The Doctrine of the Russian Church , 
Aberdeen, 1845, pp. 97, 289. 

B 1 86; K Martfcne, be ArUiguis Societies Ritibiufl, Antwerp, 
1786-38, 1. vil. 8, » 7; L. d'Achery, Spicilegium, Paris, 1728,1. 
487. For Beds see • s (0) above. 

8 Bat they are probably later than Egbert ; see DCB II. 51 h . 

10 D. Wilkins, Concilia Magnet Britannia et Hibernia , Lon- 
don, 1787, 1. 103. 

11 W. Haskell, Monumenta RituaUa Sceletia Anglican a, 
London, 1846-47, 1. p. ooxxlv. 

There wes an archbishop of Canterbury, and one of York 
of this name, nearly contemporary, and a homilist who was 
perhaps different from both. 

88 Haskell, t pp. ocxxv, ooxxxill. 

i« The PontiJUnl cf Egbert , ed. W. Greenwell (Surtees Society), 
Durham, 1868, p. 180. 
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the sick came to be looked upon principally as a 
preparation for death, it received this name, which 
properly means ' the last of the unctions ’ but was 
popularly understood to mdan unction admini- 
stered to those in extremis; it waH no longer, 
unless in exceptional cases, for the healing of the 
body, but was for spiritual benefit only. The 
name is not found before the end of the 12th cent. ; 
it appears first in Peter Lombard ; 1 after that it 
became common. But the idea itself is found in 
the 10th cent., in ASlfric. 9 

We find frequent directions on the subject in 
the Middle Ages. The Synod of Exeter under 
Bishop Quivil (held in 1267) says that extreme 
unction is for the healing of tfio body and for 
forgiveness of sins; it is not the least venerable 
of the sacraments, and no money is to be exacted 
for it; the clergy are not to absent themselves 
from their parishes except of necessity, lest any 
die without confession, viaticum, and extreme 
unction ; some ignorant persons refuse to receive 
this last-mentioned rite, and the clergy are to 
preach about it.* The Synod of Worcester under 
Bishop Woodloke (held c. 1308) has the same 
directions, except about the money. 4 And in 
Scotland we find similar rules in the 13th century. 
Every sick person over 14 years of age in danger 
of death should receive extreme unction, and no 
fee is to be charged. It may be repeated if 
necessary, and no restriction is laid down on this 
point. 8 


Aquinas deals at length with extreme unction In the supple- 
ment to his Summa Theologica , written between 1206 and 1271. 
He says 8 that it is a sacrament because it avails for the re- 
mission of sins, whereas the oil of catechumens [administered 
before baptism] does not do so. This sacrament was Instituted 
by Christ Himself, though He promulgated it through the 
apostles ; some, however, think tnat He left it to the apostles 
to institute. 7 Olive oil is the convenient * matter,’ as In Ja 6 14f *, 
and it is to be first oonsucratod by the bishop, as in all other 
unotions. 8 Extreme unction must have a * form/ as all other 
sacraments of the new law have ; this form is a prayer, as in 
St. James, but the intention of the minister is expressed in the 
words ‘ By this holy unction/ etc. 8 Aquinos proceeds to deal 
with the theological significance of the rite. It avails for the 
remission of sins, os St. James says, and also for the healing of 
the body, juntas immersion in baptism cleanses the soul through 
the cleansing of the body. 18 It does not impress 'character.* 
like ordination or confirmation, seeing that it may be repeated.*! 
Aquinos then deals with the minister of extreme unction. It 
cannot be conferred by a layman, like baptism, as it is not 
so necessary, nor yet by deacons, for 8t. James speaks of 
'presbyters ’ ; but tne administration Is not confined to bishops 
alone. 13 With regard to the recipients of extreme unction, 
Aquinas remarks that it is not for those who ore in health, nor 
for all the sick, but only for those who ore near death. It it 
the lost remedy which the Ohurch can confer. It is not for 
madmen, unless in luold Intervals, nor for young children, as 
it is a remedy for actual sin, not for the relics of original sin, 
unless indeed these are strengthened in some way by actual 
sin. Only certain portions of the body, not the whole, are to 
be anointed, the mutilated being anointed on that part which 
is nearest to the lost limb. 18 Further, extreme unction can be 
repeated without injury, but not in the same illness. 1 * Else- 
where Aquinas says that by it men are prepared for worthy 
communion [»*.«. the viaticum] ; It Is inferior to baptism and the 
eucharist, and is not of necessity, but is for progress in the 
Christian life. 18 


Maskell 19 gives the rite of extreme unction from 
the Sarum Manual (his copy is dated 1543) : 

After a prayer referring to Ja 6*4* and asking for restoration 
to health ('aah.ti pristinae restituere '), the priest anoints the 
eyes, ears, lips, nostrils, hands (the laity on the palms, the 
priests on the outside, as they had already been anointed on 
the palms at ordlnAtion ), 17 the feet, and the bark, or in the case 


1 Sent. IV. it 1. 


8 See 5 a (0 ubove. 


8 Gap. 6 ; Wilkins, Cone. 11. 184 f. 

4 Wilkins, 11.2941. 

8 Reclaim Sooticance Statuta, ed. J. Robertson (Bannatyne 
Club), Edinburgh, 1866, it 84, 68. 

8 Gu. xxlx., art. 1. 7 Art. 3. 

8 Art. 4-6. 

8 Art. 7-9 ; see below for the * form. 

M Qu. xxx., art If. “Art. 8. 

18 Qu. xxxl. 18 Qu. xxxll. 

14 Qu, xxxlii, 18 III. qu. Ixv., art. 8. 

M Monumenta, i. 88. The Rituale Romanvm has almost the 
some directions (ed. G. Catoloni, Padua, 1760, 1. 382 If.). 

17 See 1 4 below. 
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of a female the front. At each anointing he pray* for forgive- 
ness in these words : 1 By this unction and His most tender 
mercy, may the Lord forgive thee whatsoever thou hast done 
amiss through sight ' (hearing, etc.). A psalm is said between 
each anointing, and aftlr the unctions a blessing is given, 
referring to purification of mind and body. Then follows a 
prayer which nos special reference to the sick man’s approach- 
ing death, hut this is not In the Bangor MS quoted in Haskell's 
note, and seems to be later than the rest The sick man is 
then communicated if he is capable of retaining what he 
swallows ; otherwise he is assured that spiritual oommunion 
suffices, and the well-known words are quoted : 4 Tantum orede 
et m&nducasti.’ 1 In the Pontifical of Magdalm College , prob- 
ably of Hereford or Canterbury and of the 12th cent, the first 
prayer mentioned above ends differently ; here there is ouly 
one unction, in which the references to the various senses are 
combined. 9 In this Pontifical two different prayers follow the 
blessing, referring to the forgiveness of sins. 

Only one priest is mentioned in the Sarum 
Manual as administering unction, but Walter 
Raynold, archbishop of Canterbury (1315-37), 
speaks of sacerdotes in the plural ; and W. 
Lyndwood glosses this by saying 4 two at least, 
except in case of necessity.’ * Raynold says that 
all oyer fourteen years of age should receive 
extreme unction ; 4 and also that it can be repeated 
only if a year has elapsed . 0 

The oil was consecrated on Maundy Thursday ; • 
and this was the oase also at Rome . 7 By a consti- 
tution of J. Peckham, archbishop of Canterbury 
(1278-94), any unused oil was burnt . 8 

The Council of Trent says that extreme unction 
was instituted by our Lord as a sacrament of the 
NT, outlined ( insinuatum ) by St. Mark, and com- 
mended to the faithful and promulgated by St. 
James. The • matter 1 is oil blessed by a bishop, 
for the unction represents the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, and the 4 form 'is 4 By this unction,’ etc . 9 
Tne effect is primarily forgiveness and strengthen- 
ing of the soul, ana occasionally restoration of 
bodily health ; the ministers are bishops and 
presbyters. Extreme unotion is to be used for 
those who appear to be dying ; if they recover and 
then again fall ill, it may be repeated . 19 See also 
art. Extreme Unction. 11 

4 . Unction at ordination.-— The idea of anoint- 
ing at ordination is consecration to God and 
endowment with His gifts. Tho custom is derived 
from tho OT, where kings, high priests, piieBts, 
and prophets are anointed. 

In Ex 207, Lv 8* 8 , Moses anoints Aaron, whose anointing Is 
also mentioned in Pe 133 s , Sir 45**. In Ex 28** 29 8 * 30*>, Lv 8*> 
107, Aaron's sons are anointed as priests ; in Lv 2 HO. Nu 8630, 
high priests in general receive unction. In 1 K 19*m- Husael, 
Jehu, and Elisha are anointed. The unction of prophets in 
Ps 105*0, !■ 61*. la perhaps metaphorical. The anointing was 
with olive oil and spices in Ex 

The same conception is found in the name 4 the Christ,' 1 the 
Messiah* (*the Anointed One*), as in Lk 4*8, which quotes 
Is fill, In Ao 438C, which quotes Ps 2*, in Ao 10*, and in He I*, 
which quotea Ps 45 7 ; cf . also Dn 0*. 

But, while in Eastern ordinals we frequently read 
of anointing in a metaphorical sense, the actual 
unction at ordination was confined to the West. 


I 'Only believe, and thou hast eaten.' The saying is from 
Augustine, in Johann, tract, xxv. 12 (on Jn fi*?X Y orede et 
manducaetl'; but he Is not speaking specially of spiritual 
communion. 

■ Ed. H. A. Wilson (H. Bradshaw 80c., xxxtx.), London, 

1010, p. 100. 

s Provincials sou Conetitutionee Anglic », Oxford, 1670, bk. L 
tit. fi, 4 Cum magna reverentla.' 

4/ft. * ilk, tit 7. 

fi lb,, tit 6, ' Cum eaoris.' 

7 E. O. 0. F. Atchley, Ordo Romanu» Primus (Library of 
Liturglology and Ecclesiologj), London, 1006, p. 07. 

fi Maskefi, I. p. coxl. * Gt. Aquinas above. 

10 Canones et Deoreta , sees, xiv., 4 de Haor. Poen. et Extr. 
Unot,’ 1-8. 

II The subject of unction of the siok is treated very fully by 
F. W. Puller {The Anointing of the Sick. London, 1004), but the 
present writer had not the advantage of having seen that book 
before compiling this article. Puller givee at length the evi- 
dence of which only an outline is here attempted. He is speci- 
ally concerned to refute the later teaching about Extreme 
Unction and to advocate what he argues to be a mors primitive 
use. His argument is greatly strengthened by R. H. Connolly's 
Investigations as to the 4 so-called Egyptian Church Order ' ; see 
9 1 (c) above. 


J a) At the consecration— or, ae it waa originally 
led, the ordination— of a bishop unotion in not 
so ancient as the laying on of the hand, or as the 
custom of putting the book of the gospels on the 
elect’s head. But it is found at Rome in the 6 th 
century. 

Leo the Great says : 1 Now there Is a nobler rank of Levlftes 
(deacons], there are elders [presbyters] of greater dignity, and 
priests [bishops] of holier anointing [‘ sacrauor est unctio saoer- 
aotum 'J.' 1 Elsewhere he says that 4 it is not the prerogative 
of earthly origin which obtains the unction, but the condescen- 
sion of divine grace whioh creates the bishop,' * and that 'the 
unction of tbs Holy 8pirit consecrates priests.'* It is just 
possible, but not likely, that the unotion here Is only meta- 
phorical. 

In the 6 th cent. Gregory the Great refers to this 
unction of the bishop ; 4 and it is found also in 
Gaul, but not in ‘Afrioa,* and perhaps not in 
Spain . 0 In Egbert'* Pontifical, of the 8 th cent., 
both head ana hands were anointed ; 0 and this 
was the case at Rome also . 7 In England the 
bishop’s head was twice anointed, first with ehrism 
mixed with oil, then (just before the uuction of 
the hands) with chrism only; on each occasion 
was said : 

* May thy head be anointed and hallowed with celestial bless- 
ing in the pontifical order, throughfithe unction of holy chrism 
and oil ana our blessing, in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.'* 


(0) Unction at the ordination of a presbyter was 
not the custom of the earlier Roman Church, as 
Pope Nicholas I. explicitly states in 864. 9 It is not 
in the Leonine Sacramentary nor in some MSS of 
the Gregorian ; 10 but it became general in the 
West after the 9th cent., and was introduced at 
Rome. Amalarius of Metz (f 837) says that in 
Gaul tho presbyter’s hands were anointed at 
ordination by the bishop . 11 In Egbert's Pontifical 
the presbyter’s head was also anointed , 19 but this 
seems soon to have been dropped. 

(r) Unction of the hands at the ordination of 
deacons seems to have been a peculiarity of the 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon rites ; it is mentioned in 
Gildas’s Epistle 1 * (c. A.D. 560) and in Egbert's 
Pontifical , 14 

In all these coses the unction of the hands was 
on the palms . 18 

5 . Unction at the coronation of kings.— The 
idea of this unction was the same as that of the 
unction At ordination. It is taken from the OT. 

In 1 S tfM 10 1 16*3 Samuel anoints Saul and David ; in 2 8 2* 
men of Judah anoint David (ao metaphorically Pe 8930) ; in 
1 K 1**» * Zodok and Nathan anoint Solomon, Zadok applying 
the oil ; In 1 K 19*u Elijah anoints Hazael and Jehu ; in 2 K 
11*3 4 they made [Joash] king and anointed him.' Hence comes 
the phrase 4 the Lord's Anointed ’ In 1 8 16* and elsswhere, also 
in La 430, and even of Gyrus in Is 46* ; and in Jotham’e parable, 
Jg 08, the trees 4 anoint a king over them.' 

This unction is first mentioned as a Christian 
custom in the Acts of the sixth Council of Toledo 16 
(a.d. 638). The Visigoth kings in Spain were 
anointed at their inauguration. We read of 
unction at that of King Waraba in 672. 17 And in 
1 Scrm. Ilx. 7 {de Pats. Dom. viit.). 

3 lb. iii. 1 (on the anniversary of nis consecration). 

» lb. iv. 1. 

4 In 1. Reg. ch. 10, quoted by J. Morinus, Commentarius de 
saaris Roolesice Ordiruuionxbue, Paris, 1666, iv. vi. 2. §2. 

8 Morinus, 1 1. 

* Ed. Greenwell, p. 8 ; Martins, vol. ii. coL 101. 

7 Morinus, f2. • Maskell, ffi. 268, 260. 

* K. Hatch, In PC A 11. 1614*>. 

1* Ed. H. A. Wilson, p. 6. This also applies to ths consecra- 
tion of bishops (Wilson, p. 61 
*1 Pe Bed. Off. U. 18. 18 Ed. Greenwell, p. 24. 

l* 9 106 ; see art Ordination (Christian), voL tx. p. 648*>. 

*4 Ed. Greenwell, p. 21 ; Martins, voL U. 00L 100 ; see also 
ooli. 110, 179. 
is See 9 3 above. 

i* J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Ooneilimm n oca et ampUsstma 
CoUeetio, Florence and Venice, 1768-88, x. 660-674; On the 
whole subject of the inauguration of klnge see R. M, Woolley, 
Coronation Ritee , Cambridge, 1016. The 'oornu lllud de quo 
regee unguebantur' of the Pilgrimage of •Siberia 1 ('811 via*) 
refers, not to Christian practice, but to a supposed relic of OT 
times (Duehesne, Christian Worship •, p. 610). 

17 Woolley, pp. 88, 120. 
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France Pippin, father of Charlemagne, was anointed 
in 750. 1 lint in these cases there is no mention of 
crowning, and the anointing was the central feature 
of the rite. 9 On the other hand, the emperors 
who were crowned for many centuries at Con- 
stantinople— for no emperor was crowned at Rome 
before Charlemagne — appear not to have been 
anointed bofore the 9th cent, (when Basil the 
Macedonian [807-886] is thought to have received 
unction), 9 or, as some believe, not before the 12th 
or 13th cent. ; 4 in the latter case the earlier refer- 
ences are metaphorical only. In the Greek rite of 
coronation as fully developed, and hence in the 
Russian rite whioh is derived from it, unction is a 
prominent feature. 9 It is uncertain if Charlemagne 
was anointed as Roman emperor .• It will thus be 
seen that unotion at the inauguration of kings is 
earlier than at that of emfierors. Both England 
and Franco claimed to have a miraculous onrism 
sent down from heaven for the purpose. 7 

The Abyssinians have the custom of unction at 
the ooronation of the Negus; it is probable that 
this is not derived from European practice, but is 
directly deduced from Holy Scripture. 9 

The coronation service for an English king 
found in Egberts Pontifical is the most ancient of 
those extant; it is printed by Martfene 9 and 
Maskell, 10 and the latter gives in his notes a colla- 
tion of the same service in the Leofric Missal . In 
Egbert the king is anointed once only, on the 
head, one of the bishops (‘ unus ex pontificibus ’) 
saying the prayer, and the others anointing him. 
There is here no ooronation of a queen-consort, 
though we find one later (with unction), in the 10th 
century. 11 There was more than one recension of 
Egbert’s office; that called the Liber Rtgalis , 
which probably dates from the time of Edward II., 

• i i - a . i j i'll it. a .: 


and Mary the oil was blessed in the coronation 
service itself; this addition to the latter was 
dropped from the time of Anne. 1 

In France Napoleon I. was anointed on head and 
handB at his coronation ; and his consort Josephine 
likewise. 9 

In Scotland unction was first allowed at a king’s 
inauguration in 1329. 9 After the Reformation 
there were four Scottish coronations; James VI. 
was crowned in 1567, when one year old ; his 
consort, Anne of Denmark, was orowned in 1590 ; 
Charles I. was crowned as King of Scotland in 
1633, Charles II. in 1651 ; at the firefc three corona- 
tions unction waB used, but not at the last. 4 

On the continent of Europe we find anointing 
retained at coronations in the reformed rite at 
Prague in 1619, in Prussia in 1701, in Denmark 
from 1559 to 1840, in Sweden from 1675 till our 
own day, and in Norway in modern times. 9 

6. Unction at the consecration of churches, etc. 
— This also is taken from the OT. 

Jacob anointed the atone in On 28™. and 8. R. Driver 
remarks that this was a very common idea among primitive 
peoples. 0 The tabernacle was anointed In Ex 80" 40*. Lv 8™, 
Nu 7*. In Is 670 we read of the pouring of a drink-offering to 
the ‘smooth stones of the valley/ 

From an early date churches and altars were 
consecrated with chrism. 

We read of this in Gaul at the councils of Agde or Agatha 7 and 
Epaon, 9 in the Canons of Egbert of York, 9 in his Pontifical,™ In 
Isidore of Seville, 1 * Rabanus Matirus (t a.d. 816), the aisoiple of 
Alouln,™ and Walafrid Strabo Ct a.d. 840).™ In the Sarum 
Pontifical 14 twelve places in the church and the altar are 
anointed with chrism : , holy water is also used. But neither 
oil nor ohrism was used in reconciling a desecrated church. 1 # 

We find the same custom in the East. In 
pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite («. A.D. 500T) the 
altar is consecrated with unguent (/xi5p<p). lfl The 
West Syrians (Jacobites) use chrism in consecrat- 


James II. 19 In the service in the Sarum Ponti- 
fical given by Maskell 19 the king’s hands, head, 
breast, shoulder-blades, and elbows (‘ambae coin- 
pages brachiorum’) are anointed. 14 The custom 
of anointing has been retained in England ever 
since the Reformation, at the coronation of a 
king, of a queon -regnant, and of a queen -consort. 
Notices of unction at the coronation of James I. 
and his queen, of Charles 1., Charles II., James II., 
William and Mary, and Victoria may be found in 
HierurgiaAnglicana. l§ At the coronation of George 
V. the king was anointed thrice in the form of a 
cross (four Knights of the Garter holding over him 
a rich pall of silk or cloth of gold) : first on the 
crown of the head, then on the breast, then on the 
palms of both hands. 19 CharleB I. was anointed 
first on the palms of the hands, then (after a 
prayer) on the breast, then between the shoulders, 
then * on the boughs of both arms,’ then on the 
crown of the head $ 17 this followed the more ancient 
custom. The English coronation rite is the only 
remaining office in Christendom where the fall 
rites of the anointing and all the details of solemn 
investiture are still extant. 19 The chrism was, 
before the ooronation, consecrated by the Dean of 
Westminster if a bishop, otherwise by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; but in the case of William 

1 Woolley, p. 84. 9 75. p. 187. 9 75. p. 179. 

4 F. E. Brigntman, In JThStll [1901] 888!!. 

• Woolley, pp. 25,29.177. 

• See the discussion in Woolley, pp. 40, 109. 

7 75. pp. 78, 108. 9 75. pp. 80, 180. 9 11. 10, ord. 1. 

10 ill. 74. It may alao be seen in the Surtees Soe. (ed. W. 
Greenwell), p. 101. Some think that it is later than Egbert. 

« Woolley, p. 8a « 76. pTeo. 

Bill. 8. In his notes Maskell refers to earlier authorities also. 

14 75. pp. 19, 22. 

li New ed. revised by V. Staley, London, 1902-04, li. 118, 
121-124, 288f. 

19 D. Madeone. The Great Solemnity of the Coronation*, 
London, 1011, p. 80. In this work the fall office ie given with 
elaborate notes. 

" 75. p. 828. 19 76. p. 814. 


cent, we read of the Armenians consecrating 
churches with unguent , 19 even in the case of the 
rededication of a desecrated church." Among the 
East Syrians (Nestorians) the consecration of a 
church is called sydmidhd (‘ laying on of the hand ’) 
and is of two kinds, with and without oil ; the 
former is for new or rebuilt churches, or for rededi- 
cating a church which has been desecrated owing 
to Borne very grave cause, and must be performed 
by a bishop ; the latter is intended for use after 
minor accidents or breaches of the ecclesiastical 


by the bishop, the former each wall and the 
altar and the onter lintel of the sanctuary door 

, - 1.1 i 1 _ I _ 11 . _ 


towards the nave are signed with the oil in the 
form of a cross. 91 

In (he Sarum Manual of 1548 bells also are dedicated with 
oil and chrism, 93 and, at a much earlier date, in Egbert' t Ponti- 
fical.* Similarly the Armenians dedicate with ohrism the 
semantron— a wooden board struck by a mallet, and much used 
by Eastern Christians to call the people to church.** The 
Armenians also solemnly dedicate a cross, even for private use, 
with unguent. 94 In Dunstan't Pontifical the ohalice is anointed 
when it is dedicated. 99 

1 Woolley, pp. 80, 8& 9 75. p. 107. 

9 75. p. 187. 4 75. pp. 80, 138 f. 

9 76. pp. 148-156. 

9 The Book qf Geneeit (Westminster Com.), London, 1904, 
p. 267. 

I Can. 14 (A.D. 006). • Can. 26 (a.d. 617) 

• Can. 61 (A.D. 7*2-766). 10 Martin., U. U, , ord. 2. 

II Ad Leudef. 10. 19 Inst. Cler . U. 45. 

U Dt fl«4. #. 14 MaakolL 1.1(13, 186 17. 

19 76. 111. 808 ff. 16 OUr. Red. iv. 12. 

17 E. Renaudot, Liturgiarum Orientalium Collectin'*, Frank - 
fort-on-Main, 1847, li. 67. 

19 Goar, EuckUoaion, pp. 887 1., 842. 

n A?jf Maclean and W?lf Browne, The (Fathoiioot of the Boot, 
p. 808f. _ .. 

99 Maskell. 1. 158 f. 99 Ed- Greenwell, p. 118. 

*4 Oonybeare, p. 89; see also Maclean-Browne, pp. 210, 218, 251. 
99 Oonybeare, pp. 40, 61. 

99 Martins, 11. 18, ord. 4. For further details as to unotion at 
the consecration of churches and altars m>« art. Gonshcratkin. 
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UNDER WORLD 


In England the Caroline divines used oil in 
consecrating churches. The Puritans objected that 
‘they shew us that the church, by the bishop’s 
anointing some stones thereof with oil, and 
sprinkling others with water, and using from the 
Roman pontifical some more prayers, some more 
ceremonies upon it, becomes a ground more holy.’ 1 

7 . Unction of a dead body.— Prom the first the 
Christians prepared the body for burial either by 
embalming or with spices and unguents (/xtfpa) ; 2 
this was in contrast to the Roman custom of 
cremation. References to the Christian usages in 
this respect are found in Tertullian, 3 Clement of 
Alexandria, 4 Minucins Felix 0 (early 3rd cent. ?), 
and in the Acta of Tarachus, a martyr in the 
Diocletian persecution (A.D. 304). 6 

As an ecclesiastical act we find it, in the East, 
in pseudo- Dionysius the Areopagite; the hierarch 
Tbishop] and the rest salute the dead body, and the 
hierarch pours oil on the departed, iuBt as before 
baptism the candidates are anointed with the oil 
of the sacred chrism. 7 In Goar’s Euchologion we 
read of a corpse being anointed just before burial 
with oil from church lamps, or of a cinder from 
the thurible being placed on it. 8 This custom is 
also found in the books of the East Syrians 
(Nestorians) and of the Armenians, where clergy 
anoint the departed, the Armenians calling it a 
sacrament;® but in practice, while in the case of 
a departed dignitary the East Syrians retain the 
solemn final kiss of peace, they do not appear to use 
unction. 10 The office used by the Armenians for 
the purpose may be seen in Denzinger. 11 In the 
WeBt, Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, says 
that dead monks were carried to church and 
anointed on the breast with chrism before the 
mass. 10 


Lrnuuvuu.—’ This Is given in the footnotes. 

A. J. Maclean. 

UNDER WORLD.-i. Origin of the belief.- 
The wide-spread conception of an under world in 
religion ana myth is generally, though not invari- 
ably, associated with the dead. An under world 
of tho dead hi not the only conception of their 
dwelling-place: spirits may lurk alwmt the place 
of burial or linger among the abodes of the living ; 
they may dwell in distant regions or islands, or 
they may ascend to a place in the sky. These 
conceptions may be held simultaneously, especially 
where differences of rank or ideas of retribution 
suggest separate places for different classes of souls. 
They are also connected, especially in the lower 
culture, with the idea that man has several souls 
which after death separate and abide in different 
localities. They may also result from the mingling 
of different tribal or racial beliefs. 10 We do not 
know what ideas the earliest men had regarding 
the dead, or how soon the belief in a spirit or 
soul, apart from the body, was entertained. But, 
while it must have been obvious that death 
had brought about some difference between the 
dead and the living, it is doubtful if the dead w'ere 
ever regarded as absolutely extinct and cut otr 
from au life and action. The wide-spread and 
early custom of burial, the practice of placing 
articles by the corpse, and the feeding of the dead 
at the grave, all suggest the contrary. Tt is not 
improbable, therefore, that the dead man was re- 


1 fffertgyto Anglioana, new ed., il 237. 

8 Apol. 42, d$ Idol. 11 ; and, for embalming, do Rit. Cam. 27. 

* Pad. II. 8 [62], 0 Octavius, 12 . 

• ) 7 ; T. Buinart, Actaprimorum martyrum a, ed. B. Maaeuot, 


Amsterdam, 1718. p. 481 
1 Hier. Bool. rli. 8. 

* Densinger, L 190. 

U 11. 62817 


0 P. 688. 

18 Maclean-Browne, p. 287. 


11 Capitular*, 1 116 (A.D. 668) ; see also d'Aohery, I. 490. 

1 * On these varying oonoeptions see artt. Blsst, Abodb or thi ; 
Stats or nil Dsad. 


garded as passing some kind of existence in the 
grave. The grave was his house, and it was this 
idea perhaps that led to the custom of making very 
elaborate tombs for the dead, of which the 
chambered barrow forms an example. That the 
dead lived on in the grave, while their return 
among the living was reared, is also suggested by 
the belief that they could come from it in the body 
— in which we find the root of the vampire belief 1 
—and by the customs of heaping a mound of earth 
or placing heavy stones on the grave, and binding 
the dead with cords. 0 Many folk-traditions re- 
present the dead as coming in the body from the 
grave, 3 and the idea of their still living in the 
grave or barrow is seen clearly in early Scandi- 
navian tradition. Thus the grave was in itself a 
small under world. This was more emphasized 
whore several persons were buried in one tumuluB 
or grave, or where the separate graves of members 
of one family or clan lay side by side. The grave 
or graves qls a subterranean dwelling-place easily 
passed over into the conception of a hollow region 
under the earth, an under world where the dead 
lived. At whatever time the conception of the 
soul, spirit, or shade arose, it did not alter this 
belief. The spirit might come and go from the 
grave or inhabit with other shades the larger 
under world. 

The formation of a belief in an under world was 
also aided by observed phenomena. The sun 
seemed to rise out of the earth or sea in the east 
and to sink into these again in the west. What 
then more natural than to suppose that during the 
night it passed through some underground region, 
to emerge again in the morning 7 This under world 
(sometimes thought of as beneath the sea into 
which the sun seems to sink) through which the 
sun passed was then associated with the abode of 
the dead, and in many descriptions of the latter 
we are expressly told that, when it is night here, 
it is day there, and vice versa. Ilence, too, the 
entrance to the abode of the dead is not always 
near at hand, but far oil*, usually towards the sun- 
set, and their dwelling-place is reached only after 
a long and perilous journey. 

Yet for many races the under world was not 
visited by the sun. Being under the earth, it was 
a dark and gloomy place, and this was accentuated 
by the fact that those who inhabited it were shades 
or shadows. Here, too, we may see another con- 
ception leading to the idea of another world. The 
eyes of the dead were closed ; they were in dark- 
ness. Their shades were faint replicas of living 
beings, seen only in dreams and darkness. Where 
coula such have their abode? The grave was a 
dark, hollow place, and men knew also that caveB 
leading into the interior of earth grew darker as 
the entrance was farther left behind. There must 
then be a dark, hollow place within the earth, fit 
abode for those now shut off from light. 

Thus the under world may be a shadowy, un- 
desirable place, or, again, it may be a reflexion of 
tho upper world, now light, now dark, as the sun 
visits or leaves it. 

2 . The under world in ancient religions.-— It is 
surprising that cultured races in the past hardly 
abandoned the belief in a gloomy under world. 
The Babylonians called this region Aralu, and it 
was conceived as a vast underground dwelling, as 
‘the land without return,' the dark abode of all 
the shades of the dead, with its entrance in the 
west, the region of sunset. The sombre goddess 
Eresh-Kigal and the terrible god NergaT ruled 
over it. Seven walls, pierced by as many gates, 

1 See sit. Vampim. 

> For many example* see J. Q. Fraser, ' On Certain Burial 
Customs as illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul,’ 
JAI XV. ri886] 64-104. 

0 J. A. MacOulloch, CP, p. 102 f. 
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surrounded this place of terror, where 'dust lay 
thick on door and bolt,’ where the shades dwelt 
with dust for their food, in darkness and gloom, 
among terrible evil spirits and demons. All these 
ideaB are vividly set forth in the story of the 
descent of Istar to Hades. How far other con- 
ceptions of a better region or of retribution were 
held by the Babylonians need not be discussed 
here. Gloomy a 8 was the fate of the dead in 
Aralu, there was a worse fate, viz. where burial 
rites had not been performed and the spirit had to 
wander, consumed by gnawing hunger and feeding 
on offal . 1 

The older Hebrew conception was not dissimilar, 
and the strong desire to be buried in the family 

g rave or by tne side of relatives suggests that 
heol or Hades, like the under world elsewhere, 
was 'originally conceived as a combination of 
the graves of the clan or nation . 1 s The shades 
[rtfph&im) dwelt in the under world, outside the 
rule of Jahweh, distinguished from each other 
according to their state on earth, but in a region 
of darkness, dust, and silence. The state of the 
shades in Sheol is seen from such passages as Ps 
1 15 17 , Job 7® 10™, Is 14"-, Ezk 32™-. While the 


fathers went (the pitps), was a heavenly one, but 
it is probable that it had formerly been a sub- 
terranean region . 1 The Vedic hells as well as 
those of Br&nmanio and later Hindu belief are 
abysses of the under world ; 1 yet even in the 
earlier (Vedic) period we hear of the fathers being 
in the earth, and in the age of the epics Y&ma’s 
realm is in the south, beneath the earth.* 

The Greeks preserved the idea of an under 
world of the deed, Hades, the hidden place, intact 
for a long period. See art. Under World 
(Greek). 

The Roman under world, Dis, was the abode of 
the manes , and this belief was connected with the 
earlier one, that the soul rested with the body in 
the tomb. In the Comitium at Rome the lapis 
manalis covered an opening which was supposed 
to lead to the underground abode of the snades, 
whence they came up to be fed on the dayB when 
the stone was removed. Other approaches to the 
under world were known-— e. 17 ., the cave of 
Avemus at Naples. But to the Romans the 
under world was never bucIi a definitely expressed 
object of belief as it was to the Greeks. 

The Scandinavian and Teutonic under world, 


later belief was generally different from this, it 
still kept the idea of an under world, but now 
generally as an intermediate state of the dead, 
waiting for the day of judgment in different 
compartments of it, better or worse, for the right- 
eous or the wicked. Sometimes it was a place of 
torment for the wicked at death, or it or a sub- 
terranean Gehenna became the place of torment 
after the judgment.* 

An under world does not appear consistently 
in Egyptian beliefs regarding the dead, their state 
and locality, which were of a conflicting nature. 
In the earliest period, and indeed all through the 
later periods, the soul was associated with the 
body in its sepulchre, leaving it and returning to 
it. An under world is spoken of here and there, 
probably connected with the grave. But many 
other regions — on earth’s surface or in heaven — 
were open to the dead. In the Osirian religion the 
blissful abode was in heaven or elsewhere, and it 
was sometimes regarded as lying in a deep hole 
under the earth . 4 The theology of the religion of 
Rft pictured the soul traversing the other world in 
the bark of the sun by night, passing through 
guarded gates into twelve successive regions, 
peopled by gods, demons, and the dead. These 
regions were either underground or in what 
corresponded to an under world— the valley 
through which the sun passed behind the Mountain 
of Sunset until it reappeared in the east. This 
was the Duat, or Tuat, the hidden part of the 
world.* 

According to O. Schrader, the primitive Indo- 
European conception of the realms of the dead 
was that the ancestral spirits dwelt in the earth. 
They made no distinction between this region of 
the dead and the tomb . 4 In Vedic times in India, 
probably as a result of the newer custom of crema- 
tion, Yama’s kingdom, to which the spirits of the 

1 A. Jeremtas, The Babylonian Conception of Heaven and 


Hel, the hollow place, was perhaps an extension 
of the hollow barrow or tumulus in which the dead 
were supposed to live feaBting and occupying 
themselves with the good of their kindred. 


Assyria, New York, 1911, ch. vi. ; art Babylonians and 
Assyrians. 1 4. 

9 R. H. Charles, EBi, col. 1889. 

■ Bee art. Ehchatolooy, I 10 ; R. H. Charles, ‘ Eschatology ’ 
in BBi, Critical Hint, of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, 
in Judaism, in Christianity. London, 1899. 

• W. .Max, M tiller, Egyptian Mythology (« Mythology of all 
Room, xil.), Boston, U.S. A., 1918, p. 176. 

• A. Erman, A Handbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr. ( 
London, 1907, p. 109 f. ; A. Wiedemann, The Realms of the 
” dian Dead, tr. J. Hutchison, do. 1901; E. A. T. Wallis 
Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, do. 1904, L 170. 

• ERE 11. 80 f. ; A. Bergalgns, La Religim vtdique, Paris, 
1878-88, 1. 77 f. 


to Hel, 4 which, in the Elder Edda, is hardly a 
place of gloom. As described in Haider's Doom , a 
road leads through the under world by grassy 
plains to the mighty hall of Hel (i.e. the goddess 
who rules over Hel). Walls are decked with 
shields, and boor stands ready on tables.* The 
myths seem to prove that Mimir’s fountain of 
immortal mead and his grove, and Urd’s fountain, 
were in the under world.* 

Similarly in the old mythology of the Finns and 
of the Esthonians the region of the dead is an 
under world. By the Finns it was called Tuonela, 
and, possibly through Christian influences, it had 
come to be regarded as a place of punishment. 
The Esthonians called their under world Porgu, 
and it was supposed to be reached through a 
cave. 7 

The old native religion of Japan, Shinto, re- 
garded the dead as still living in the tomb, but 
the Japanese also bad a belief in a dark and re- 
pulsive under world called Yomi (‘darkness 1 ) and 
Ne no kuni (‘the root country*), with divinities 
of death and plague. Though not specifically said 
to be the region of the dead, it would appear to 
have been, as the name Yomi is used for tne state 
of the dead or the grave, while the place itself, 
regarded as a region of corruption, suggests the 
decay of the tomb. Yomi was later identified with 
the Buddhist hell. 8 

3 . The under world in the lower culture.— 
Among the lower races opinions as to the locality 
in which the dead exist are as various as in the 
beliefs of the higher races, but the conception of 
an under world frequently occurs, and its nature 
and conditions are described with great detail. 

l E. Hardy, Indieche ReUgionegeschiehte , Leipzig, 1898, p. 28. 

* Bee Rigveda , vii. 104. .... . „ 

a A. Berriedale Keith./ndian Mythology (= Mythology of all 

Races, vl.), Boston, 1917, pp. 101, 169. 

4 Fafnismdl, x. 89. 

* G. VigfuMon and K. Y. Powell, Corpus PoetUnm Boreale, 
Oxford, 1888.1. 182. 

* See art Blbst, Abodb or tub (Teutonic). 

7 A. von Sohiefner, Kalemda, Helwingfors, 1862, Rune 16; 
W. F. Kirby, The Uero of K-thmia, Jjondon, 1896, 1. 100, 124. 

8 W. O. Aston, Shinto. l»»don, 1906, pp. 106, 181, 187 ; 
B. H. Chamberlain, Ko-ji-ki, Yokohama, 1883 {TASJ x., Suppl.), 
p. 86 ; art. Blest, Abodb or tiis (Japanese), ft 1 . 
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CINDER WORLD 


In England the Caroline divines used oil in 
consecrating churches. The Puritans objected that 
4 they shew us that the church, by the bishop’s 
anointing some stones thereof with oil, and 
sprinkling others with water, and using from the 
Roman pontifical some more prayers, some more 
ceremonies upon it, becomes a ground more holy.’ 1 

7 . Unction of a dead body. From the first the 
Christians prepared the body for burial either by 
embalming or with spices and unguents (/atfpa); 9 
this was in contrast to the Roman custom of 
cremation. References to the Christian usages in 
this respect are found in Tertullian,* Clement of 
Alexandria, 4 Minucius Felix 6 (early 3rd cent. ?), 
and in the Acta of Tarachus, a martyr in the 
Diocletian persecution (a.d. 304).® 

As an ecclesiastical act we find it, in the East, 
in pseudo- Dionysius tho Areopagite; the hierarch 
fbishop] and the rest salute the dead body, and the 
hierarch pours oil on the departed, just as before 
baptism the candidates are anointed with the oil 
of the sacred chrism. 7 In Goar’s Euclwlogion we 
read of a corpse being anointed just before burial 
with oil from church lamps, or of a cinder from 
the thurible being placed on it.® This custom is 
also found in the books of the East Syrians 
(Nestorians) and of the Armenians, where clergy 
anoint the departed, the Armenians calling it a 
sacrament; 9 but in practice, while in the case of 
a departed dignitary the East Syrians retain the 
solemn final kiss of peace, they do not appear to use 
unction. 10 Tho office used by the Armenians for 
the purpose may be seen in Denzinger. 11 In the 
West, Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, says 
that dead monks were carried to church and 
anointed on the breast with chrism before the 
mass. 19 


Litxraturi.— ' This is given in the footnotes. 

A. J. Maclkan. 

UNDER WORLD.— 1 . Origin of the belief.- 
The wide-spread conception of an under world in 
religion ana myth is generally, though not invari- 
ably, associated with the dead. An under world 
of the dead is not the only conception of their 
dwelling-place: spirits may lurk about the place 
of burial or linger among the abodes of the living ; 
they may dwell in distant regions or islands, or 
they may ascend to a place in the sky. These 
conceptions may be held simultaneously, especially 
where differences of rank or ideas of retribution 
suggest separate places for different classes of souls. 
They are also connected, especially in the lower 
culture, with the idea that man has several souls 
which after death separate and abide in different 
localities. They may also result from the mingling 
of different tribal or racial beliefs. 19 We do not 
know what ideas the earliest men had regarding 
the dead, or how soon the belief in a spirit or 
sonl, apart from the body, was entertained. But, 
while it must have been obvious that death 
had brought about some difference between the 
dead and the living, it is doubtful if the dead were 
ever regarded as absolutely extinct and cut off 
from all life and action. The wide-spread and 
early custom of burial, the practice of placing 
articles by the corpse, and the feeding of the dead 
at the grave, all suggest the contrary. It is not 
improbable, therefore, that the dead man was re- 


1 IftmMjgia Anglioana, new ed., ii. 287. 

a ApoL 42, do Idol, 11 ; and, for embalming, de Bit. Cam. 27. 
« Pad. 11. 8 [62]. 9 Octaviu*, 12. 

® i 7 ; T. Ruinart, Aetaprimorwn martyrwn », ed. R. Maneuet, 


Amsterdam, 1718, p. 486. 
1 nier. Kool. vil. 8. 

9 Denslnger, 1. 190. 

U it 628 f? 


9 P. 638. 

10 Maclean-Browne, p. 287. 


19 Capitular*, 1 116 (a.d. 668) ; see also d’Aohery, L 490. 

1 * On theae varying conceptions see artt. Blmt, Aeons or th« ; 
Stats or ms Diad. 


gard ed as passing some kind of existence in the 
grave. The grave was his house, and it was this 
idea perhaps that led to the custom of making very 
elaborate tombs for the dead, of which the 
chambered barrow forms an example. That the 
dead lived on in the grave, while their return 
among the living was feared, is also suggested by 
the belief that they could come from it in the body 
—in which we find the root of the vampire belief 1 
—and by the customs of heaping a mound of earth 
or placing heavy stones on tne grave, and binding 
the dead with cords. 9 Many folk-traditions re- 
present the dead as coming in the body from the 
grave, 8 and the idea of their still living in the 
grave or barrow is seen clearly in early Scandi- 
navian tradition. ThuB the grave wob m itself a 
small under world. This was more emphasized 
where several persons were buried in one tumulus 
or grave, or where the separate graves of members 
of one family or clan lay side by side. The grave 
or graves as a subterranean dwelling-place easily 
passed over into the conception of a nollow region 
under the earth, an under world where the dead 
lived. At whatever time the conception of the 
soul, spirit, or shade arose, it did not alter this 
belief. The spirit might come and go from the 
grave or inhabit with other shades the larger 
under world. 

The formation of a belief in an under world was 
also aided by observed phenomena. The suu 
seemed to rise out of the earth or sea in the east 
and to sink into these again in the west. What 
then more natural than to suppose that during the 
night it passed through some underground region, 
to emerge again in the morning ? This under world 
(sometimes thought of as beneath the sea into 
which the sun seems to sink) through which the 
sun passed was then associated with the abode of 
the dead, and in many descriptions of the latter 
wo are expressly told that, when it is night here, 
it is day there, and vice versa. Hence, too, the 
entrance to the abode of the dead is not always 
near at hand, but far off, usually towards tho sun- 
set, and their dwelling-place is reached only after 
a long and perilous journey. 

Yet for many races the under world was not 
visited by the sun. Being under the earth, it was 
a dark and gloomy place, and thiB was accentuated 
by the fact that those who inhabited it were shades 
or shadows. Here, too, we may see another con- 
ception leading to the idea of another world. The 
eyes of the dead were closed ; they were in dark- 
ness. Their shades were faint replicas of living 
beings, Been only in dreams and darkness. Where 
coula such have their abode? The grave was a 
dark, hollow place, and men knew also that caves 
leading into tne interior of earth grew darker as 
the entrance was farther left behind. There must 
then be a dark, hollow place within the earth, fit 
abode for those now shut off from light. 

Thus the under world may be a shadowy, un- 
desirable place, or, again, it may be a reilexion of 
the upper world, now light, now dark, as the Bun 
visits or leaves it. 

2 . The under world in ancient religions.— It U 
surprising that cultured races in the past hardly 
abandoned the belief in a gloomy under world. 
The Babylonians called this region Aralu, and it 
was conceived as a vast underground dwelling, as 
4 the land without return,’ the dark abode of all 
the shades of the dead, with its entrance in the 
west, the region of sunset. The sombre goddess 
Eresh-Kigal and tho terrible god NergaT ruled 
over it. Seven walls, pierced by as many gates, 

1 See art. Vampiri. 

8 For many examples tee J. O. Fraser,* On Oertaln Burial 
Custome as illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul,' 
JAI xv. [1886] 64-104. 

9 J. A. MaoOulloch, OF, p. 102 f. 
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surrounded this place of terror, where 'dust lay 
thick on door and bolt,' where the Bhades dwelt 
with dust for their food, in darkness and gloom, 
among terrible evil spirits and demons. All these 
ideas are vividly set forth in the story of the 
descent of Istar to Hades. How far otner con- 
ceptions of a better region or of retribution were 
held by the Babylonians need not be discussed 
here. Gloomy as was the fate of the dead in 
Aralu, there was a worse fate, viz. where burial 
rites had not been performed and the spirit had to 
wander, consumed oy gnawing hunger and feeding 
on offal. 1 

The older Hebrew conception was not dissimilar, 
and the strong desire to be buried in the family 
grave or by the side of relatives suggests that 
Sheol or Hades, like the under world elsewhere, 
was 'originally conceived as a combination of 
the graves of the clan or nation .’ 9 The shades 
(rdpK&im) dwelt in the under world, outside the 
rule of Jahweh, distinguished from each other 
according to their state on earth, but in a region 
of darkness, dust, and silence. The state of the 
shades in Sheol is seen from such passages as Ps 
115 17 , Job 7® 10 91, - f Is 14®S Ksk 32™-. While the 
later belief was generally different from this, it 
still kept the idea of an under world, but now 
generally as an intermediate state of the dead, 
waiting for the day of judgment in different 
compartments of it, better or worse, for the right- 
eous or the wicked. Sometimes it was a place of 
torment for the wicked at death, or it or a sub- 
terranean Gehenna became the place of torment 
after the judgment . 9 

An under world does not appear consistently 
in Egyptian beliefs regarding the dead, their state 
and locality, which were of a conflicting nature. 
In the earliest period, and indeed all through the 
later periods, the soul was associated with the 
body in its sepulchre, leaving it and returning to 
it. An under world is spoken of hero and there, 
probably connectod with the grave. But many 
other regions — on earth’s surface or in heaven — 
were open to the dead. In the Osirian religion the 
blissful abode was in heaven or elsewhere, and it 
was sometimes regarded as lying in a deep hole 
under the earth . 4 The theology of the religion of 
R& pictured the soul traversing the other world in 
the bark of the sun by night, passing through 
guarded gates into twelve successive regions, 
peopled by gods, demons, and the dead. These 
regions were either underground or in what 
corresponded to an under world— the valley 
through which the sun passed behind the Mountain 
of Sunset until it reappeared in the east. This 
was the Duat, or Tuat, the hidden part of the 
world.® 

According to O. Schrader, the primitive Indo- 
European conception of the realms of the dead 
was that the ancestral spirits dwelt in the earth. 
They made no distinction between this region of 
the dead and the tomb . 6 In Vedic times in India, 
probably as a result of the newer custom of crema- 
tion, Yama’s kingdom, to which the spirits of the 

1 A. JeremlM, The Babylonian Conception of Heaven and 
Hell, tr. J. Hutchison, London, 1902 ; M. J astro w, The Religion 
qf Babylonia and Assyria , Boston, U.S.A., 1898, p. 603 ff.. 
Aspects qf Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and 
Assyria, New York, 1911, ch. vL; art. Babylonians and 
Assyrians, 1 4. 

SR. H. Charles, BBi , ool. 1889. 

6 See art. Eschatology, ft so; R. H. Charles, • Eschatology * 
In BBi, Critical Hist, of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, 
in Judaism, in Christianity . London, 1899. 

4 W. Max. MUlIer, Bgypttan Mythology (« Mythology of all 
Raoe*t xil.), Boston, [J.S.A., 1918, p. 178. 

• A. Erman, A Handbook of Egyptian Religion, En g. tr. f 
Ixmdon, 1907, p. 109 f. ; A. Wiedemann, The Realms of the 
Bgyptian Dead, tr. J. Hutchison, do. 1901 ; K. A. T. Wallis 
Budge. The Cods of the Bgyptians, do. 1904, i. 170. 

* EkR II. 80 f. ; A. Bergatgne, La Religion vidique, Paris, 
1878-88, i. 77f. 


fathers went (the pitta), was a heavenly one, but 
it is probable that it had formerly been a sub- 
terranean region . 1 The Vedic hells as well as 
those of Br&nmanio and later Hindu belief are 
abysses of the under world ; 9 yet even in the 
earlier (Vedic) period we hear of the fathers being 
in the earth, and in the age of the epics Yama’s 
realm is in the south, beneath the eartn . 9 

The Greeks preserved the idea of an under 
world of the dead, Hades, the hidden plaoe, intact 
for a long period. See art. Under World 
(Greek). 

The Roman under world, Dis, was the abode of 
the manes , and this belief was connected with the 
earlier one, that the soul rested with the body in 
the tomb. In the Comitiura at Rome the lapis 
manalis covered an opening which was supposed 
to lead to the underground abode of the anodes, 
whence they came up to be fed on the days when 
the stone was removed. Other approaches to the 
under world were known— e.g., the cave of 
Avernun at Naples. But to the Romans the 
under world was never such a definitely expressed 
object of belief as it was to the Greeks. 

The Scandinavian and Teutonic under world, 
Hel, the hollow place, was perhaps an extension 
of the hollow barrow or tumulus in which the dead 
were supposed to live feasting and occupying 
themselves with tho good of their kindred. 
Though later conceived as a gloomy place of 
punishment, this description applies more properly 
to Niflhel, lower than Hel. All men at first went 
to Hel , 4 which, in the Elder Edda, is hardly a 
place of gloom. As described in Balder' s Doom , a 
road leads through the under world by grassy 
plains to the znifpity hall of Hel (i.e. the goddess 
who rules over Hel). Walls are decked with 
shields, and boor stands ready on tables.® The 
myths seem to prove that Mimir’s fountain of 
immortal mead and his grove, and Urd’s fountain, 
were in the under world.® 

Similarly in the old mythology of the Finns and 
of the Estlionians the region of the dead is an 
under world. By the Finns it was called Tuonela, 
and, possibly through Christian influences, it hod 
come to be regarded as a place of punishment. 
The Esthonians called their under world Porgu, 
and it was supposed to be reaohed through a 
cave . 7 

The old native religion of Japan, Shinto, re- 
garded the dead as still living in the tomb, but 
the Japanese also had a belief in a dark and re- 
pulsive under world called Yomi ('darkness’) and 
Ne no kuni (‘the root country*), with divinities 
of death and plague. Though not specifically said 
to be the region of the dead, it would appear to 
have been, as the name Yomi is used for the state 
of the dead or the grave, while the place itself, 
regarded as a region of corruption, suggests the 
decay of the tomb. Yomi was later identified with 
the Buddhist hell.® 

3 . The under world in the lower culture.— 
Among the lower races opinions as to the locality 
in which the dead exist are as various as in the 
beliefs of the higher races, but tho conception of 
an under world frequently occurs, and its nature 
and conditions are described with great detail. 


1 E. Hardy, Indieche ReHgionsgeschiohte , Leipzig, 1898, p. 28. 

* See Rigveda , vli. 104. .... . „ 

9 A. Berriedale Keith. Indian Mythology ( Mythology qf all 

Races , vi.), Boston, 1917, pp. 101, 169. 

4 Fdfniemdl x. 89. 

9 O. Vigfusson and F. Y. Howell, Corpus Poetieum Boreale , 
Oxford, 1883, 1. 182. 

• See art. Blkbt, Abouk of tiir (Teutonic). 

1 A. von Sohiefner, Kalewala, Helsingfors, 1862, Rune 16; 
W. F. Kirby, The Hero of R thoma, Ixmdon, 1896, 1. 100, 124. 

8 W. O. Aston, Shinto. London, 1908, pp. 106, 181, 187 ; 
B. H. Chamberlain, Ko-ji-ki, Yokohama, 1883 (TASJ x., Suppl.), 
p. 86 ; art. Blrby, Abodb of tiir (Japanese), g x. 
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Such an under world, sometimes situated beneath 
the sea, is known to some of the tribes of New 
Guinea, sometimes as a place resembling this world, 
sometimes muoh superior to it, while, as with the 
Waga-Waga, it is said that, when it is night here, 
it is day there, and vice versa , suggesting that it is 
visited by the sun during our night. 1 A region 
under the sea, called Tsiabiloum, is the jplace of 
spirits, according to the New Caledonians — a 
delightful plaoe, far more fertile than earth, where 
sickness, death, toil, and darkness are unknown. 1 
In many parts of Melanesia the other world is 
above ground, often on a distant island, but in the 
eastern group of islands it is below the earth and 
is called Panoi and other names. It is a peaceful 
place and on the whole resembles the upper world. 
But, according to some, the spirits die there, and 
then revive in another Panoi, situated below the 
first. 8 


able, as some of their sayings suggest. 1 Stories of 
descent by the living to this underground region 
are widely Bpread over Africa. 

The under world in Christian belief.— Through 
Jewish and pagan influences the locality of 
the souls of the dead in Christian belief was placed 
beneath the earth, either as an intermediate state, 
with part of it as a paradise region (Irenams, 
Tertullian), or, more generally, a place of punish- 
ment. This belief is illustrated from theological 
writings, legends, poems (e.g., Dante’s Inferno ), 
and art. It has now ceased to be a vital part of 
Christian belief. 

5. The under world as fairyland.— In the art. 
Fairy it is shown how frequently the abode of the 
fairies, dwarfs, and such like beings is underground, 
and various theories for this folk-belief are diB- 
cussed — e.g., that which regards fairies as spirits 
of the dead. 



Generally in Polynesia, while a superior heavenly 
region was reserved for men of rank or for those 
slain in battle, there was an under world for all 
the other spirits of the dead, called Po, or Sa-le-fee, 
or other names. This region was mainly regarded 
os a gloomy, undesirable place, though sometimes, 
as in Raratonga, it was pleasant and bright. 4 

In N. America the Eskimo have a belief in 
various regions for different people, but among the 
different tribes the under world constantly appears, 
now as a better, now as a worse place. 8 The 
American Indian tribes are far from uniform in 
their beliefs ; the under world of the dead is found 
mainly among the tribes of the south-west, but 
sporadically elsewhere. It is reached after a long 
journey, and is generally a pleasant region, and 
also the place whence the first men emerged on 
earth’s surface. 6 Occasionally, as with the Tlingit, 
the underworld abode is one of several, and it is 
to it that drowned persons go. 7 Similar distinc- 
tions, according to rank or manner of death, 
occurred with the Mexicans, whose under world, 
Mictlan, was a gloomy place, reserved for those 
who did not go to one of tho other regions. This 
resembled the dismal under world of the Peruvians, 
the place allotted to the bulk of the people. An 
under world of the dead is less frequently met with 
among the S, American tribes — e.g., the Matacos, 
the Muyscas, and the Patagonians, who thought 
that vast underground caverns contained the souls 
of the dead. None of these were unpleasant places. 8 

Among African tribes, both Bantu and Negro, 
the belief in an under world is very common 
This country of the dead is usually reached through 
a cave or hole in the ground, or through a pool or 
lake. Especially with the Bantu it is a region 
much like the earth, with villages, forests, rivers, 
etc., but among some Negro tribes it is less desir- 

l A. Goudnwaard, De Papoe too’# van de Oeelvinkebaai, 
Hohtedam,: 1868, p. 77 ; J. L. D. van dor Roost, Tijdechrift voor 
Indieehe Tool- Land- «n VoUeenkunde, xl. [1898] 164 f. (Papuans 
of Wlndeasi); R. E. Guise. JR A I xxviii. [1899] 816 (Hood 
Peninsula); M. J. Krdwejr. MiUheilungen der anthropoioguchen 
GeeeUeehafl in Wien , xxxll. [1902] 297 (Tumleo) ; G. Bamler, in 
R. Neuhaum, Dmtmh Neu • Guinea, Berlin, 1911, ill. 614 f. 
PCaml); 0. Keyseer, in Neuhauee, UL 149 (Kai); 8. Lehner, in 
Neuhauu, 111. 472 f. (Bukaua) ; 0. G. Seligmann, The Melanee- 
iant of British New Guinea, Cambridge, 1910, p. 066 f. 

>R. P. Lambert, Mature et mperetitums dee Nio-CdUdoniem , 
Noumea, 1900, p. 18 f. 

» R. H. Oodrington, The Melaneeiane, Oxford, 1891, pp. 278, 
276 f. 

4 See, for further details, artt. Blsst, Abods or thi (Primitive 
and 8avage), | 3; Polynesia, § 9. 

«F. Boas, 6 RBEW [1888]. p. 688 (Central Eskimo); E. W. 
Nelson, IS RBEW [1899], pt. 1. p. 428 (Eskimo of Boring Strait). 

• U RBEW [1894], pp. 08 (Sia), 612 (Mandank 617 (Hidatsa); 
17 RBEW [1898], pt. Up. 292 f. (Seri); NR 111. 628 (Navaho): 
H. B. Alexander, American Mythdogy {» Mythology of all 
Raoee t x.J, Boston, 1910, pp. 147, 274. 
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* I. A. Baldrich, Lae Camareae Virgenet, Buenos Ayres, 1890, 
p. 12; T. Falkner, A Description of Patagonia, Hereford, 1774, 


6. Divinities of the under world.— The divinity 
who reigns over the under world is frequently a 
personification of that region itself, and this is 
more particularly the case where, e.g., Earth and 
Under-earth are conceived as personified in one 
being. The earth-goddess is also the ruler of souls 
(6.0., Demeter or Persephone), with the under- 
earth people, the or \nrox06nw., as her 

subjects. 1 

Litbraturi.— ' T his Is referred to in the footnotes. See also 
artt. Stats or thr Dsad, Dssoknt to H ades ( Ethnic). 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

UNDER WORLD (Greek).-The Greek con- 
eeption of the under world is the product of a long 
process of evolution. The following strata can no 
clearly determined. 

z. An under world which is strictly local, and 
in which the attributes of the dead are purely 
physical.— This conception is well expressed in a 
vase in the Central Museum at Athens. This 
archaic vase is of the type known as 'prothesis,’ 
a class of vase used iu funeral ceremonies and 
decorated with funeral subjects. Two mourners 
stand lamenting, one on either side of a grave, 
erect on which is a 'prothesis’ vase. Within the 
grave itself is represented what the mourners 
believed the grave to contain : la) the eidola, little 
winged figures of the dead, ana ( b ) a great snake. 
The under world was to the vase-painter strictly 
local ; it was the grave itself. The little winged 
eidola , shrunken men, represent the individual 
dead, strengthless and vain ; the great snake 
represents tne collective might of the dead, the 
dcUfiu)¥ of life and reincarnation, the immortality 
of the ybot or tribe. This Salpww in human form 
was the tribal hero, in later monarchical days the 
king, like the ancestor of the Athenians, envisaged 
as half-man, half-snake. He was essentially a 
looal power, and to him the fertility of the local 
earth w&b due ; his temple was his tomb. This 
belief in the snake-hero was essentially the faith 
of a settled people of agriculturists to whom the 
local earth with its perennial crops was all-im- 
portant— a people who practised field-magic. With 
the heroie age, its shif tings of peoples, its conquests 
and migrations, the conception or the under world, 
dependent like all other religious conceptions on 
social developments, was bound to change. This 
brings us to the next development or stratum. 

a. An under world remote, non-local, Pan- 
Hellenic— in a word, the Homeric or heroic under 
world.— In Odyssey , xi., the so-called Nekuia, we 
have a description of an under world which, 
though its kernel is undoubtedly local, m. Boeotian, 
has become in virtue of many accretions Pan- 

l See artt Blist, Abods or thi (Primitive and Savage), f 5 ; 
Bastu asd 8 . Africa, 1 4 ; Nsorou amp W. Arnica. • 3 ; Alioe 
Werner, African Mythology (- Mythology of all Raeee, vli.), 
Boeton, oh. iv. f. 

1 See art Earth, Earth-cods, f ft. 
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Hellenic. This under world is no longer a local 
grave, but a vast remote kingdom of the dead, 
separated from the living world by the stream of 
Okeanos. but in oonfused fashion accessible by a 
trench aug in the earth. The old conception 
partly lives on. This under world of Homer 
reflects of course the Homeric social structure. 
We have the great mass of the people represented 
by the 'strengthless heads of the dead,’ who 
* sweep shadow -like around,' and with whom 
Odysseus holds no converse; and we have the 
souls of great particular heroes, who, after drink- 
ing of the black blood, can hold converse with the 
living. Instead of the collective daiiwv, the snake, 
we have individual aristocratic heroes who emerge 
in truly heroic fashion. The function of these 
splendid Homeric dead is not to fertilize the earth 
for their successors, but to live on themselves after 
their kind, though in more shadowy fashion. 
They are no longer either physical or local ; they 
are functionless— no longer perennial, but merely 
immortal and quite non-moral. 

To the literary Nekuia of Homer must be added 
the great fresco of Polygnotus, the Nekuia painted 
by him in the Lesche at Delphi of which Pausanias 
has given us a detailed account . 1 The Nekuia of 
Polygnotus is, if we may trust Pausanias, based not 
on the Odyssey but on another Boeotian epic now 
lost, the Minyad. In it stress is laid on a new 
element just dawning in the Nekuia of the Odyssey , 
and this brings us to our third stratum. 

3 . An under world which is moralized, contain- 
ing new elements— -retribution and purification.- 
These two elements appear very clearly in a black- 
figured amphora at Munich.” To the right is 
Sisyphos roiling up his stone, to the left the DanaidB 
are filling their bottomless cask. Sisyphos stands 
for retribution, the DanaidB mark tho transition to 
purification. 

In the Nekuia of Homer Odysseus, after he 
has had speech of various heroes whom he has 
known in the upper world, sees as in a vision, 
but does not speak with, Minos the judge of Hades, 
Orion the mighty hunter, and the great criminals 
Tityos, Tantalos, Sisyphos. Of these figures the 
two first are marked by one great characteristic : 
they are doing in Hades what they did in the 
upper world. Minos, who judged Crete, is judging 
in Hades ; Orion is still hunting wild beasts. But 
the three ' criminals ' have been usually supposed 


are depicted as carrying on their earthly activities ; 
it is only a later moralizing age that supposes them 
'tormented . 1 We will take only one instance— 
Sisyphos rolling his stone. Sisypnos is the ancient 
king of Corinth, and, liko all other ancient kings, 
a 9alf iwv of weather and sky powers. He controls 
the sun ; in a sense he is the sun. It is his business 
to roll the ball of the sun, the huge stone, up the 
steeps of heaven, whence eternally it rolls down 
again. The senseless punishment becomes intel- 
ligible as a periodic function eternally incumbent. 
Hades is peopled with the falpw r powers of an elder 
world ; it is the dower-honse of antique religion. 

The Danaids are analogous figures ; but about 
them have grown up accretions more complex ; 
they stand not only for retribution but also for 
purification, and they are ultimately connected 
with the mystery-cult of Orpheus. Primarily, how- 
ever, they are quite Bimple figures ; they are the 
daughters of the old Danaos, king of Argos. He 
makes the weather, and they make the nun ; they 
are well-nymphs, projections of ancient rain-mak- 
ing ceremonials ; they oarry water in order that 
water may well forth from sky and earth. They are 
*x.28-Sl. * John Oat 158. 


depicted as on the vase pouring water in a pithos • 
well, the bottom pierced to communicate with and 
fertilize the earth. But their labour is ceaseless, 
i.e. periodic, year by year. But, when their nature 
as rain-makers is forgotten, the ceaseless labour is 
thought of as a punishment, a retribution ; they 
are ‘condemned to carry water in leaky vessels' ; 
they, the fertility-bringers, are doomed to endless, 
barren toil, what was their crime? But for 
PauRanias , 1 we could never have guessed. He saw 
in the Nekuia at Delphi figures represented as 
carrying water in broken vessels, ana he explains 
them as 'of the number of those who held tlie 
Elousinian mysteries to be of no account.' They 
are the uninitiated, never purified in the upper 
world ; they ceaselessly seek purification in the 
world below. Thus the well-nymphs, with their 
simple physical function as perennial fertilizers, 
have been moralized by a later and mystioal 
theology. 

In the Hades of Homer there are no water- 
carriers, no uninitiated, for Homer knows nothing 
of the mysteries. His theology lms reached the 
retribution, but not the purification, stage. But 
from Homer onwards, as nas recently been shown 
by Gilbert Murray, the conceptions of bliss and 
torment are in ancient literature, and we may add 
in ancient art, ' always connected with the mys- 
teries,’ whether Orphic or Eleusinian. The mental 
pictures of Heaven and Hell which were current 
in ancient times and are still to a certain extent 
traditional among ns are based on tho actual ritual 
of the mysteries. The scenery and arrangements, 
so to speak, of the other world are, in the first 
instance, projections of the initiation-ceremonies. 
Such is the purgatorial water-carrying of the un- 
initiated Danaids. 

Literati; ri. — • J . E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion , Cambridge, 1003, cli. ri. * Orphic Eschatology/ 
Themis , do. 1012, pp. 617-631 ; S. Reinach, ‘ Sisyphe aux enters 
et quelques autres damnds/ in RA i. [1903J 164-200; A. 
Dletericn, Nekyia : Beitr&ge tur Rrkldrung der neuentdcckten 
Petrue-apokalypse. Ltlprig, 1898 ; L. Radennacher, Dae Jen- 
Hits im Mythos der HelUnen , Bonn, 1003 ; Gilbert Murray, 
‘The Conception of Another Life* Edinburgh Review , Jbii. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT.— See Employment. 

UNIATS.— See Syrian Christians. 

UNIFORMITY.— See Law (Natural), Order. 

UNITARIANISM.— Unitarianism, an English 
term derived from the Latin unitarius (first used 
of a legalized religion in 1600 s ), is applied to a 
mode of religious thought and organization founded 
on the conception of the single personality of the 
Deity in contrast to the orthodox doctrine of His 
triune nature. The corresponding term 'Trini- 
tarian' was first used in the modern sense by 
Servetus in 1646. The adjective ' Unitarian ’ has 
sometimes been employed beyond the limits of 
Christianity — e.g. t in connexion with Muhammad- 
anism ; this article deals only with the development 
of modern Unitarianism on Christian lines. The 
place of the corresponding doctrine in the NT and 
the early Church must be studied in the usual 
authorities on historical theology. 

x. Beginnings on the Continent.— The general 
movement of humanism at the opening of the 16th 
cent, led to a variety of speculation which was 
largely stimulated by the publication of tho Greek 
text of the NT by Erasmus (1516). His omission 
of the famous Trinitarian verse, 1 Jn 5 7 , and his 
aversion to the scholastic type of disputations 
produced a marked effect on many minds. The 
earliest literary trace of anti-Trinitarian tendencies 
is usually found in a treatise of Martin Cellarius 
» x. xxxl. 11. * See 1 4 below. 
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(1400-1564), pupil of Reuchlin, and at first a 
follower and friend of Lutlier. In 1527 he pub- 
lished at Strassburg a work entitled de Operibus 
Dei, in which he used the term deus of Christ in 
the same sense in which Christians also might be 
called dei as 'sons of the Highest. 1 The first 
treatise of Servetus (1511-53), de Trinitatis Errori • 
bus , followed in 1531. The minds of the young 
were on the alert. Teachers, theologians, lawyers, 
physicians, mathematicians, men of letters and 
science, were nil astir. They travelled and dis- 
cussed, and new views were carried far and wide. 
In Naples a young Spaniard, John Valdes, became 
the centre of a religious group of noble ladies for 
the study of the Scriptures till his death in 1541 ; 
and in 1539 Melancnthon found it necessary to 
warn the Venetian senate of the existence of wide- 
spread Scrvetianisrn in N. Italy. Out of this 
circle comes Bernard Ochino (1487*1565) of Siena, 
who passes slowly through Switzerland to London, 
serves as one of tne pastors of the Strangers’ Church 
(1550-53) till it is broken up by Queen Mary, takeH 
shelter again in Zurich, and finally migrates to 
Poland in 1559, and joins the anti-Trinitarian 
party. There Catherine Vogel, a jeweller’s wife, 
had been burned at the age of 80 in 1539 at Cracow 
for believing in * the existence of one God, creator 
of all the visible and the invisible world, who 
could not be conceived by the human intellect.’ 1 
An anti-Trinitarian movement showed itself at 
the second synod of the Reformed Church in 1556, 
and in 1558 secured a leader in the person of a 
Piedmontese physician, George Blandrata. Dutch 
Anabaptists started various heretical movements, 
and David Joris of Delft (1501-56) declared in his 
Wonder-boolc (1542) that there is but ‘one God, 
sole and indivisible, and that it iB contrary to the 
operation of God throughout creation to admit a 
God in three persons.’ Thousands of Protestants 
from Germany, Alsace, and the Low' Countries, 
migrated to England in the reign of Henry vili., 
ana the Strangers’ Church under Edward VI. con- 
tained also Frenchmen, Walloons, Italians, and 
Spaniards. 

2. Beginnings in England. —English thought 
was not unallected. In the 15th cent. Reginald 
Peacock, bishop of Chichester, had opened the 
way by his two treatises, the Repressor of over - 
much Blaming of the. Clergy * and the Book of 
Faith? to the discussion of tne relative values of 
Scripture, tradition, and reason as grounds of faith, 
and had pleaded for freedom of investigation. 
Lollard and Anabaptist diverged in different direc- 
tions from orthodoxy along independent lines. On 
28tli Dec. 1548 a priest named John Assheton ab- 
jured before Cranmer the 1 damnable heresies ’ that 
‘tlie Holy Ghost is not God, but only a certain 
power of the Father.’ and that ‘Jesus Christ, that 
was conceived of the Virgin Mary, was a holy 
prophet . . . but was not the true and living 
Goa.’ In the following April a commission was 
appointed to search out all Anabaptists, heretics, 
or contemners of the Common Prayer. A number 
of London tradesmen were brought before this 
body in May. The opinions which they recanted 
included the statements ‘ that there was no Trinity 
of persons ; that Christ was only a holy prophet 
and not at all God ; that all we had by Christ was 
that lie taught us the way to heaven.’ 4 Occasional 
executions took place, suoh as that of the surgeon 
George van Parris, of Mains, in 1551 for saying 
that God the Father was the only God, and Christ 
was not very God. The Eastern counties, being 

1 Wallace, Antitrinitarian Biography, ii. 189, quoting Polish 
hlfttorianH. 

* Kd. 0. Babington (Rolls series, xlx. 1, 2), London, 1860. 

> Kd. J. L. Moriaon, Glasgow, 1909. 

4 Gilbert Burnet, Hitt, qf the Reformation of the Chunk of 
England , I«ondon, 1679-81, bk. I., new ed., Oxford, 1829, U. 829. i 


in constant communication with Holland, supplied 
most of the victims, down to Bartholomew Legate, 
of Essex, who declared Christ a ‘ mere man, Y but 
‘ born free from sin,’ and who was the last sufferer 
by Smitlifield fires (1612), and Edward Wightman. 
who was burned a month later at Liehiield, charged 
with ten various heresies as incongruous as those 
of Ebion, Valentinus, Arius, and Manes. 1 One 
foreign teacher, Giacomo Aoonzio (Latinized as 
Acontius, bom at Trent about 1520), held his own 
through the troubled times. Engineer and theo- 
logian, philosopher and lawyer, mathematician 
and poet, he came to England in 1559, and received 
a post at Elizabeth’s court, which he managed to 
retain even when Bishop Grindal excommunicated 
him two years later for advocating tolerance to 
Anabapista. In liis Stratagemata Satance 1 he 
drew a distinction between articles of faith neces- 
sary to salvation and beliefs derived from them 
which might be matters of dispute. Adhering to 
Scripture, he declared the Father to lie * the only 
true God ’ ; affirmed the moral, not the essential, 
filiation of Josub Christ; and asserted the subor- 
dination of the Holy Spirit to the Father. But 
the time was not yet come for his full influence in 
England. 

3. Types of speculation.— Three types of specu- 
lation were thus in the European field by the 
middle of the 16th century. (1) That of Servetus 
was founded on the ‘dispositio’ of Irentcus and 
the ‘ economy ’ of Tertullian ; 8 the Trinity was a 
Trinity of manifestations or modos of operation ; 
when God is all in all (1 Co 15 5 ®), ‘the Economy of 
the Trinity will cease. ’ 4 His theology was Christo- 
centric: ‘There is no other person of God but 
Christ . . . the entire Godhead of the Father is 
in him.’* (2) Many of the Anabaptists were 
Arians. (3) A humanitarian view of Jesus, re- 
cognizing a miraculous birth, was beginning to 
claim attention. The last of these succeeded in 
establishing itself in the east of Europe before 
English Unitarians began to move. 

4. The Socinian development. — When Blandrata 
reached Poland in 1558, lie found that there were 
already some anti-Trinitarians in the Protestant 
synod. Seven years later they were excluded, and 
tney consequently formed a small group which 
refused to call itself by any other name than 
Christian, though other titles (such as the Minor 
Church) wore sometimes applied to it. In 1579 
the settlement of Faustns socinus in their midst 
led to the establishment of a new theological type 
to be long known in Western Europe as Socinian- 
ism (^.v.). 

Socinus (1539-1604) belonged to a distinguished 
Italian family, the Sozini, in Siena. His uncle 
Leiius Socinus (1525-62) had evaded the Inquisition 
by flight to Switzerland in 1547. He became the 
friend of Calvin and Melanchthon; he visited 
England; he travelled to Poland. He did not 
escape controversy and suspicion ; he would not 
deny the doctrine of the Trinity, but he would 
accept it only in the words of Scripture. Faustus 
Socinus was of a more aggressive temper. At 
twenty-throe years of age ho published his Ex- 
plicate primes partis primi capitis Evangelii 
Johannis , 6 in which he ascribed to Christ only an 
official and not an essential deity. A long series 
of works followed, and in 1578 he accepted an 
invitation from Blandrata, then in the service of 
Prince John Sigismund of Transylvania, and went 
to Kolozsvdr. Blandrata had invoked his aid 
against Francis D&vid, who rejected all forms of 

1 Anti-Trinitarian opinions were developed in the first Baptist 
Church founded in London in 1618. by Thomas Helwys. Bee 
W. H. Burgee*, John Smith, the Se-Bajmtt, London, 1911. 

9 Basel, 1666. *DeTrin. Error, p. 48. 

*Ib. p. 82. *Ib. p. 1121. 

6 Rakow, 1662. 
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oultuB addressed to Christ. 1 Socinus pleaded for 
the adoratio Christi na obligatory on all Christians, 
and urged that the invocatio Christi should not be 
forbidden. In 1570 he settled in Poland, where 
the rest of his life was Bpent. The members of the 
Minor Church were converted to his views, which 
found expression in the Eacovian Catechism issued 
in Polish in 1605, a year after his death. 9 A Latin 
edition followed in 1609. The Polish adherents of 
Socinus failed, however, to hold their ground. 
Deprived of their right to office, their leaders were 
powerless. Roman Catholic reaction triumphed. 
Their college at Rakow was suppressed, and finally 
in 1660 thev were offered the option of conformity 
or exile. Some went to Germany and Holland : 
some carried their worship to Transylvania, ana 
maintained a slender separate existence till 1793. 
But the influence of Socinus was perpetuated in 
the massive volumes of the Bibliotheca fratrum 
Polonorum quo* Unitarios vocant , published at 
Amsterdam (1665-69). His theology rested on a 
rigid view of the authority of Scripture.* The 
modern methods of historical criticism were of 
course unknown. Philosophy raised no difficulties 
about the supernatural, but reason started objec- 
tions from the side of the multiplication- table. 

'The essence of God le one/ says the Raoovian Catechism, 

‘ not in kind but in number. Wherefore it oannot in any way 
contain a plurality of persons, since a person is nothing olse 
than an individual Intelligent essence. Wherever then there 
exist three numerical persons, there must necessarily in like 
manner be reckoned three individual essences, for in the same 
sense in which it is affirmed that there is one numerical essenoe, 
It must be held that there is one numerical person.’ 4 

But Socinus admitted the application of the 
term 1 God * to Christ in an inferior sense (Jn 10*"-), 
and argued from Jn 3 1 * that after his baptism 
Christ had been conveyed to heaven, where he had 
beheld his Father, and heard from him the things 
which he was afterwards sent back to earth to 
teach. Raised again to heaven after his resurrec- 
tion, he was made the head of all creation, with 
divine authority over the world, and in that sense 
God. He was thus no 1 mere man, 1 and deserved 
divine honour. Modern Unitarianism has de- 
parted widely from this Christology. Apart from 
the necessananism of Priestley, it is nearer to 
Socinus in its view of human nature, which he 
treated (againBt the Calvinists) as endowed with 
free will, and capable of virtue and religion. But 
the Polish Unitarians did not regard it as intrinsic- 
ally immortal. A future life would be a gift 
direct from God, its conditions being made known 
by Christ. For those who did not fulfil them 
there was no hell, only extinction. 

Unitarianism acquired ecclesiastical status also 
in the adjoining province of Transylvania. Tn 
1563 Blanarata was invited by Queen Isabella to 
the court of her son Prince John Sigismund. At 
KolozsvAr (Klausenburg) ho was Drought into 
contact with Francis DAvid, who had been sent 
by his Roman Catholio teachers to Wittenberg. 
There DAvid had passed into Lutheranism, but 
afterwards, dissatisfied with its doctrine of the 
sacraments, he joined the Calvinists. His dis- 
tinction led .to his appointment (1564) as bishop of 
the Hungarian churches in Transylvania. Under 
Blandrata’s influence he began to doubt the 
separate personality of the Holy Spirit, and became 
involved in discussions with the Calvinist leader, 
Peter Melius. In these debates Melius is said to 
have first used the word Unitarius. DAvid was 

i See below. 

9 The town of Rakow, founded tn 1569, was the ecclesiastical 
base, with a school and univenity (1602). 

9 Hi* treatise de Auetoritate S. Scriptures, written In 1670, 
was first published at Seville, and claimed by a Jesuit Lopes a* 
his own. Commended in 1728 in a oharge by Bishop Small* 
brooke, it was translated Into English by Edward Oombe in 
1781. 

4 Eng. tr. by Thomas Rees, London, 1818, ) ill. ch. I. p. 38. 


strong enough to carry large numbers of clergy 
and laity with him. In 1568 a royal edict was 


vinism (or Reformed), and ‘ the Klausenburg Con- 
fession.* More than 400 preachers with their 
churches, and many professors in colleges and 
schools, ranged themselves under DAvid’s super- 
visors hip. DAvid, however, soon advanced another 
step, and questioned the propriety of prayer to 
Christ. Blandrata’s attempt to influence him 
through Faustus Socinus (1578) did not convince 
him, and in the following year, under a Roman 
Catholic prince, DAvid was tried for innovation in 
doctrine and sentenced to imprisonment. Five 
months later (Nov. 1579) he died in the castle of 
Deva in his seventieth year. 

The name Unitarius nrst appeared in an authori- 
tative document in a decree of the Synod of LAcs- 
falva in 1600. It was formally adopted by the 
Church in 1638. For two centuries after David's 
death the community wus in frequent danger from 
political and religious vicissitudes. Their churches 
were transferred to Calvinists or to Roman Catho- 
lics ; they were deprived of their schools ; they 
were debarred from public oilice. A statutes of 
1791, however, confirmed their position as one of 
* the Four Religions,’ and they have Bince enjoyed 
ecclesiastical peace. 1 They have now about 140 
churches, chiefly among the Szeklcrs of Transyl- 
vania, with a few in Hungary, including a vigorous 
modem foundation in Buda-Pesth. Till 1919 their 
bishop sat in the Hungarian House of Peers. At 
KolozsvAr they have a university, and they have 
devoted great attention to education. No doctrinal 
subscription is imposed upon their ministers, and 
under the influence of progressive change, and 
contact with Unitarian teacliing in England and 
America, the Socinian Christology has been aban- 
doned. The official hymn-book of 1865 made no 
provision for the worship of Christ. 

5- Growth of Unitarianism in England.— The 
teaching of Socinus gradually made its way into 
England. The Latin version of the Eacovian 
Catechism was sent to England with a dedication 
to James I. ; it was formally burned in 1614. Two 
Socinian works appear in the first two catalogues 
of the Bodleian Library (1620-35), but a consider- 
able number may be traced in the catalogue by 
Thomas Hyde in 1674. Bishop Barlow, himself 
once librarian, in Directions for the Choice of Books 
in the Study of Divinity (originally drawn up in 
1650 and expanded after 1673), named numerous 
others in connexion with a syllabus of the principal 
questions at issue between Socinians and other 
Reformed communions.* Theology was deeply 
concerned with the claims of the Roman Catholics 
on the one hand and the controversies of the 
Puritans on the other, and from the days of 
Richard Hooker (1553-1600) a scries of writers 
discussed the respective authority of the Church, 
the Scriptures, and reason. Doubtless revelation 
was necessary, but Scripture was its medium. If 
it was the teacher of theology, what was theology, 
asked Hooker, but the science of divine things? 
and ‘what science,' he went on to ask, 'can be 
attained unto without the help of natural discourse 
and reason’?* The Arminian revolt against 
Calvinism tended in the same direction, and * the 
ever memorable ’ John Hales (1584-1656), when ho 

1 OL Miohoel Lombard Szcntabmhsimf, Summa Universes 
Theologies Christiana seewulum Unitarios , Klausenburg, 1787. 
The above was written before the great majority of Unitarian 
Churches passed under Rumanian rule by the Peace of 1919. 

* The Genuine Remains of Dr. Thomas Barlow , late Bishop 
of Lincoln , London, 16U3. 

9 Ijaws of BocUsiastical Polity , bk. Hi. oh. vlll. 11, ed. Keblo, 
Oxford, 1838, i. 473. 
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loft tlie Synod of Dort after hearing Episoopius 
expound Jn 3 16 , ‘bid John Calvin good-night.* 1 
A stream of protest flowed on against the attempt 
to define the mysteries of the Godhead beyond the 
terms of Scripture. It had been the plea of 
Acontius in the Stratagemata SatancB ; and William 
Chillingworth (1602-44) owned him as his teacher 
of the mischief of creeds whioh led to the * perse- 
cuting, burning, cursing, damning of men for not 
subscribing to the words of men as the words of 
God. 111 Chillingworth was indebted for acquaint- 
ance with Socinian literature to Lord FaUd&nd. 
He had seen some volumes in the rooms of Hugh 
Cressy of Merton College, Oxford, who ‘claimed 
to have been the first to bring in Socinus's books.* 
Cressy afterwards became a Benedictine monk ; 
Falkland was designated by John Aubrey ‘tho 
first Socinian in England. 1 Other and wider in- 
fluences were at work. Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
(1583-1648) in his de Veritate 8 analysed the whole 
faculties of the mind, and discovered among its 
notitia communes , innate, of divine origin, and in- 
disputable, certain ‘common notions 1 of religion 
in nve articles. These he exemplified historically 
twenty years later in the de Rcliaione Gent ilium 
(completed in 1645), one of the earliest treatises in 
comparative theology. The great authority of 
Grotius (1583-1645) gave special weight to his 
exposition of Christianity in the de Veritate Re- 
ligwnis Christiana . 4 He discourses of the attri- 
butes of God, but is silent about His triune nature. 
He proves that there was such a person as Jcbus, 
that he rose from the pave and was worshipped 
after his death. He vindicates his character as 
Messiah, but never mentions the Incarnation. 
His Annotationes on the NT were equally free 
from traditional dogma. It was not surprising 
that Stephen Nye, the author of the Brief History 
of the Unitarians also called Socinians should 
affirm that he ‘ interpreted the whole according to 
the mind of the SocinianB. 1 Under such influences 
diversity of opinion was recognized as inevitable. 
Writers so different as Hales, Jeremy Taylor,® and 
Milton 7 declare in almost the Bame words that 
heresy is not a matter of the understanding ; the 
faithful pursuit of reason did not make a heretic ; 
the mischief lay in the influences that perverted 
the will. Chillingworth thought it possible to 
reduce all Christians to unity of communion by 
allowing that diversity of opinion was no bar to it. 
That all Christians should think alike was an im- 
possibility ; it remained for them to be ‘ taught to 
set a higher value upon those high points of faith 
and obedience wherein they agree than upon those 
points of less moment wherein they differ. 1 1 Such 
writers did not adopt the theology of Sooinus, but 
they were in agreement with him in his plea for 
Scriptural statements rather than dogmatic creeds. 
‘Vitals in religion,* said Beniamin Whichcote 
(1609-83), the leader of the Cambridge Platonists, 
‘are few. 19 

Meanwhile an occasional English traveller like 
Paul Best (1690-1657) had visited Poland and 
returned infected. Milton noticed in the Areopa - 
gitica 10 the ‘ stay'd men 1 sent by 1 the grave and 
frugal Transilvanian * to learn the ‘ theologio arts’ 
of England. The danger of Socinianism was 

1 Letter of Anthony Farindon (17th Sept. 1657) prefixed to 
the Qolden Remains. London, 1659. 

t The Religion qf Protestants, Oxford, 1688, iv. 1 16, referring 
to Acontius, vii. 

* Peris, 1624, London, 1688. 

* Leyden, 1627. 0 London, 1687. 

0 In the Liberty of Prophesying* London, 1646 ; ed. 1817, 
sect. 11. p. 82. 

7 In his last tract, Of True Religion , Heresy, Schism, Tolera- 
tion, London, 1078, p. a 

8 Religion of Protestants, iv. f 40, p. 209 f. 

s Moral and Religious Axioms , ed. Salter, London, 1758. 

10 Loudon, 1644. 


spreading. The Convocations of Canterbury and 
York agreed in June 1640 to prohibit the import, 
printing, or circulation of Socinian books; no 
minister should preach their doctrines; laymen 
who embraced their opinions should be excom- 
municated. 1 A series of angry writers denounced 
them with shrill abuse. Parliament made the 
denial of the Trinity a capital crime (1648), but an 
English translation of the Racovian Catechism was 
published in 1652 at Amsterdam, followed by A 
Twofold Scripture Catechism from the pen of John 
Biddle in 1654. These works led the Council of 
State to order John Owen, whom Cromwell had 
made Dean of Christ Church and Vice-Chancellor 
of the university of Oxford, to prepare a reply. 
His V indicia Evangelica appeared in 1655. 

* Do not look upon these things.* he wrote with heat, 8 *as 
things afar off wherein you are little concerned ; the evitt is at 
tho doors ; there is not a Citty, a Towns, scarce a Village in 
England, wherein loine of this poyson is not poured forth.* 

6. Influence of Biddle and Locke.— John Biddle 
(1616-62) lias often been called the father of English 
Unitarianism. Sprung from the family of a 
Gloucestershire yeoman, he came up to Oxford in 
1634, and graduated M. A. in 1041. The Gloucester 
magistrates appointed him shortly after to the 
mastership of the free school in tho parish of St. 
Mary do Crypt. There his Biblical studies led 
him independently to doubt the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the particular difficulty being the deity of 
the Holy Ghost. Imprisonment in Gloucester and 
at Westminster did not prevent him from publish- 
ing his viewB, which oecatne more and more 
opposed to the prevailing orthodoxy. Keleasod in 
1652, lie founded for the first time gatherings for 
the exposition of the Scriptures on anti-Trinitarian 
lines, and these developed into regular meetings 
for worship. Biddle’s catechism shows distinct 
Socinian influence in the views that Christ as man 
was taken up into heaven to be instructed for his 
prophetical office, that God’s love was universal, 
and that Christ died to reconcile man to God, not 
God to man. But Biddle did not adopt the 
Socinian practice of prayer to Christ. In spite of 
imprisonment and exile in the Scilly Islands (1654- 
58) he gathered followers in increasing numbers. 
They were sometimes called Biddelians, sometimes 
Socinians, but they are said to have preferred the 
name Unitarian to all others. 9 

The death of Biddle in 1662 and the Act of 
Uniformity chocked tho movement as an organiza- 
tion for worship, but it continuod as a mode of 
thought. The constant plea for a return from the 
creeds to the Scriptures led Milton finally into an 
Arian Christology. Thomas Firmin (1632-97), a 
wealthy and generous mercer, who had been the 
friend of Biddle and also had dose relations with 
Archbishop Tillotson (1630-94), promoted the cir- 
culation of literature. Tho Brief History of the 
Unitarians , also called Socinians , was published 
at his request in 1687. The Toleration Act of 1689 
excluded those who denied the Trinity on the one 
side, and Homan Catholics on the other. But an 
active controversy broke out the following year, 
which resulted in the production of a long series 
of Unitarian tracts (1691-1705) largely financed by 
Firmin, in which the chief ecclesiastical disputants, 
John Wallis and William Sherlock, 4 were cleverly 
played off against each other, and the argument 
was enforced on grounds of Scripture and early 
patristic testimony. The Unitarian influence was 
so strong that Parliament found it necessary (1698) 

1 Canon* iv. and v. *69. 

8 The name hoe been found by Alex. Gordon in a controversy 
between Henry Hedworth and William Penn in 1672. The 
pamphlets are preserved in the Friends* Library at Devonshire 
House, Bishopegate, London, E.O. 

4 Cf. John Barling, A Review of Trinitarianism, London, 
1847, p. 71 ; John Hunt, Religious Thought in England, hr ole , 
do. 1870-78, U. 201 ff* 
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to threaten the profession of the obnoxious heresy 
with cumulative penalties amounting to the loss 
of all eivil rights, and three years’ imprisonment. 
But in the meantime a new and powerful influence 
had entered the field. In 16d5 John Locke (1632- 
1704) had published his treatise on The Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity . 

Locke's Letters concerning Toleration 1 and his 
Essay concerning Human Understanding 1 had 
already placed him at the head of contemporary 
English thinkers. It was a lamentable sign of the 
heated temper of the time that the inquiry into 
the essential nature of Christianity was published 
anonymously. Locke did what Grotius and Hobbes 
(in the Leviathan *) had done before him. He went 
back to the Gospels and the first preachers of the 
new faith, and found that their message consisted 
in the proclamation of Jesus as the Messiah, the 
>roof of this character restin 


was slow, and its operation unequal in different 
places. Pastors and people did not always move 
together. The transition through varying types 
of Arianism naturally took place at varying rates ; 
e.g., Nathaniel Laraner (1684-1768), after rosting 
in Clarke’s Arianism, finally abandoned it in his 
Letter on the Logos. 1 The result was that at the 
beginning of the 10th cent, nearly 200 chapels 
were occupied by Unitarians, whose principles 
were unfavourable to sectarian activity. Wnen 
the Manchester Academy (now Manchester College, 
Oxford) was opened in 1786, its first principal, 
Thomas Barnes, who dedicated it 'to Truth, to 
Liberty, and to Religion,’ was himself an Arian. 
HU oolleague, Ralph Harrison, became a Uni- 
tarian. True to the practice of their forefathers, 
the founders refrained from iniposing any tests 
on either tutors or students. Tim Presbyterian 
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prophecy and hU miracles, especially the Resur- 
rection. He had indeed already confided to his 
journal in 1681 the pregnant remark that the 
miracles were to be judged by the doctrine, and 
not the doctrine by the miracles. But he could 
still say in 1703 that the Scripture had God for its 
authority and truth without any mixture of error 
for its matter. ThU did not, nowever, prevent 
him from recognizing the occasional character of 
the apostolic letters; and in the paraphrases of 
the Epistles of St. Paul 4 (publUhed after his death), 
by treating their teaching as relative to the ago 
and persons for whom it was designed, he really 
laid the foundation of the historical method. His 
whole theory of knowledge, however, and his 
polemic against innate ideas, led him to fall back 
on the conception of revelation, and to find in 
Scripture an ultimate authority for religious truth. 
Meanwhile the violence of some of the Trinitarian 
controversialists drove many minds along the paths 
already trodden by Milton and Sir Isaac Newton 
in the direction of some form of ArianUm. William 
Whiston (1672-1752), who had succeeded Newton 
at Cambridge as Lucasian professor in 1703, was 
deprived for this heresy in 1710; and it was 
in the background of the treatise of Samuel Clarke 
(1675-1729) on The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity? though he objected to the ancient Arian 
statement, 1 there was [a time] when there was no 
Son/ 

The formularies of the Church of England pre- 
vented anything like general change within its 
ranks. But Protestant Dissent was not organized 
on the basis of dogmatic creeds. The English 
Presbyterians under the leadership of Richard 
Baxter (1615-91) had ardently desired compre- 
hension in the Establishment, but they had as 
ardently repudiated what they called 'human 
impositions/ Driveu out of the Anglican Church, 
ana unable to create a Presbyterian polity, they 
found themselves side by side with the Congrega- 
tionalists in 1689. When they took out licences 
for places of worship, their trustees avoided doctrinal 
tosts, though they themselves were mainly Calvin- 
istic. ' They often devoted their chapels to * the 
worship of God by Protestant Dissenters/ Some- 
times the Presbyterians were named, sometimes 
the Independents, sometimes both oonjointly. 
They reserved to themselves, in the language of 
Timothy Joilie of Sheffield (1659-1714), 1 liberty to 
reform according to Scripture rule in doctrine, 
discipline and worship/ 4 The way was thus open 
to gradual theological modification. The prooess 

1 London, 1089-02. s London, 1090. 

s London, 1061. 

« A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of St . Paul to the 
Galatians, Corinthians , Romans, and Ephesians, London, 1700. 

8 London, 1712. 

* Pastoral Care Exemplified (funeral sermon for his father), 
London, 1704, p. 28. 


College at Carmarthen— the continuator of a series 
of academies, the first of which wan founded on the 
same basis by Samuel Jones, sometime fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford, one of the 2000 ejected 
ministers of 1662. 

7. The work of Priestley and Belsham.— The 
process of theologio change was promoted from 
another side. Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), bred 
among the Independents, threw off the Culvinistic 
theology of his youth, and, after resting a little 
while m Arianism, reached in 1768, while minister 
at Leeds, a simple humanitarian view of the person 
of J esus. His scientific studies had alread y gained 
him the fellowship of the Royal Society (1706), and 
his Appeal to the Serious and Candid Professors of 
Christianity 8 carried his name in 30,000 copies all 
over England. His industry, his wide range of 
knowledge, his clearness of thought and style, his 
fearless utterance, his untiring earnestness, his 
elevation of purpose and purity of life, his simple 
piety, secured for his theological and philosophical 
teaching a dominant position in Unitarian thought. 
At Doddridge’s Academy at Daventry he had 
Btudied Hartley’s Observations on Stan? and 
adopted a materialist view of human nature. 
But this in no way impaired the religion which he 
learned from the Gospels. The teachings of Jesus, 
guaranteed by his miracles and triumphantly 
established by his resurrection, supplied him with 
a positive ground for faith ; and the identification 
or the God of revelation with the Sole Cause of 
all phenomena, including every form of human 
activity, created a type of religious sentiment 
which long pervaded Unitarian devotion. In his 
Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity Illustrated 4 
he affirmed that his doctrine should produce ' the 
deepest humility, the most entire resignation to 
the will of God, and the most unreserved confidence 
in his goodness and providential care/ 4 Among 
the Yorkshire acquaintances of Priestley was 
Theophilus Lindsey (1723-1808), vicar of Catterick 
on the Tees. A movement had been started by a 
small group of the clergy of the Establishment for 
the relaxation of the terms of subscription. The 
failure of a petition to Parliament led Lindsey to 
resign his living (1773) and make his way to 
London. There in 1774 he opened an auction-room 
in Essex Street, Strand, as a Unitarian chapel, and 
thus ' first organized Unitarian Dissent as a 
working force In the religious life of England/ 4 
He us ea the Anglican liturgy adapted to *tho 
worship of the Father only/ 

The London movement- was reinforced in 1789 
by the appointment of Thomas Belsharn (1750— 

l A Letter writ in the Year 1790 , concerning the Question 
whether the Logos supplied the Place of a Human Soul in the 
Person of Jerue Chnst, London, 1769. 

* London, 1770. * tomlon, 1740. 

4 London. 1777. 4 ft lx. 

6 J. H. Allen. Mist, of Unitarians, etc., p. 162. 
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1829), once like Priestley an Independent, to a 
theological tutorship in a college at Hackney. A 
scholar of no small attainments, he wielded a 
vigorous pen, and took a leading share in promot- 
ing the development of denominational activity. 
This was opened in 1791 by the foundation of tne 
‘ Unitarian Society for promoting Christian know- 
ledge and the Practice of Virtue by the Distribu- 
tion of Books.' Lindsey, Priestley, and Belsham 
were its leaders. The preamble and rules, drawn 
up by Belsham, contained the first public pro- 
fession of belief in the proper unity of God, ana of 
the simple humanity of Jesus Christ, in opposition 
both to the Trinitarian doctrine of three Persons 
in the Deity and to the Arian hypothesis of a 
created Maker and Preserver of the world. The 
love of civil and religious liberty prompted a 
petition the next year (1792) for the abolition of 
the penal laws affecting religion, to which Charles 
James Fox lent his aid, and this was accomplished 
in 1813 (so far as Unitarians were concerned) by 
the repeal, through the efforts of William Smith 
(1766-1835), M.P. for Norwich, grandfather of 
Florence Nightingale, of the clauses of the Tolera- 
tion Aot which rendered the profession of Unitari- 
an ism illegal. Meanwhile local Unitarian associa- 
tions had been founded, and a denominational 
literature was springing up. Chapels long closed 
were reopened ; new congregations were assisted ; 
a Unitarian Fund was started; and missionaries 
were sent out to various parts of the kingdom. 
Endowed by the Act of 1813 with civil rights, the 
Unitarians proceeded to form an association for 
protecting them (1819); and finally in 1825 a 
number of separate organizations were amalgam- 
ated in the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. This body was created to promote the 
principles of Unitarian Christianity. But its 
rounders refrained from imposing any definition of 
them on its adherents. In the spirit of the English 
Presbyterians of a century and a half bofore, they 
left each member free to interpret them for himself. 

The type of Unitarianism then prevailing was 
largely shaped by the writings of Priestley and 
Belsham. There wore still ArianB of different 
degrees (designated as ‘high' and ‘low’) among 
both ministers and congregations. But the em- 
phasis of controversy fell more and more clearly on 
the humanity of Jesus, and the proof of this lay in 
the Scriptures. The doctrine of their plenary 
inspiration was indeed denied. Criticism had 
already distinguished different documents in 
Genesis. The narratives of the birth of Jesus 
were inconsistent with each other, and one or both 
might be rejected. But both the OT and the NT 
oontained * authentic records of facts and of divine 
interpositions,’ and Charles Wellbeloved, principal 
of Manchester College, York, oonld write in 1823 : 

* Convince ua that any tenet Is authorised by the Bible, from 
that moment we receive it. Prove any doctrine to be a doctrine 
of Christ, emanating from that wisdom which was from Above, 
and we take it for our own, and no power on earth shall wrest 
it from us.' 1 

On this basis Jesus was presented as 'a man 
constituted in all respects like other men, subject 
to the same infirmities, the same ignorance, 
prejudices and frailties,’ a who was chosen by God 
to introduce a new moral dispensation into the 
world. For this end the Holy Spirit was oora- 
raunicated to him at his baptism. He was in- 
structed in the nature of his mission and invested 
with voluntary miraculous powers during his 
sojourn in the wilderness, and, thus equipped as 
the Messiah, was sent forth to reveal to all man- 
kind without distinction the great doctrine of a 
future life in which men should be rewarded 

* Thru Letter* to Archdeaeon WranghamP, London, 1828, 
p. 51. 

s Belsham, A Calm Inquiry into the Scripture Doctrine 
concerning the Person of Christy London, 1811, p. 447. 


according to their works. Of this the supreme 

S roof was found in the Resurrection, to which his 
oath on the cross as a martyr to the truth was 
a necessary preliminary ; and he was destined to 
reappear to raise the dead and to judge the world. 
From this soheme all theories of atonement and 
satisfaction disappeared. Priestley with his usual 
frankness had admitted that a necessitarian 1 cannot 
aocuse himself of having done wrong in the ultimate 
sense of the words .’ 1 But, though this type of 
Unitarianism was deficient in the sense of sin and 
produced a curious reluctance to recognise the 
existence of a * soul,’ its teachers lived habitually 
at a high moral tension, demanding a constant 
conformity of the will of man to the will of God. 
Associated with the emphatic assertion of the 
Father’s wisdom and beneficence, such views 
naturally anticipated the final victory of good. 
Thomas Southwood Smith (1788-1861) in his 
Illustrations of the Divine Government a — a book 
warmly admired by Byron, Moore, Wordsworth, 
and Crabbo— powerfully impressed on Unitarian 
thought the doctrine of universal restoration, 
which hod already found utterance in one of 
Cromwell’s chaplains, and gained various champions 
(Hartley among them) in the 18th century . 1 

8 . Legal difficulties.— The modifications of belief 
which had brought many of the occupants of 
chapels erected by Presbyterians and Independents 
to Unitarian theology at last aroused the attention 
of those who remained orthodox. Besides a number 
of meeting-houses, the Unitarians were in posses- 
sion of two important trusts— Lady Hewley’s 
Charity in York (1704), and Dr. Williams’s Trust 
in London (1716). A suit was instituted against 
Lady Hewley’s trustees in 1830. Legal proceedings 
were slow and costly, and on 23rd Deo. 1833 judg- 
ment was finally given against them. One of the 
trustees was the minister of St. Saviourgate Chapel 
(which Lady Hewley had habitually attended), 
Charles Wellbeloved. It was at once seen that 
the whole tenure of the chapels was endangered. 
A long period of litigation followed, but the Law 
Lords finally confirmed the first decision in 1842. 
Meanwhile numbers of suits were threatened for 
the recovery of the buildings, burial-grounds, and 
endowments which had descended in undisputed 
succession through generations of pastors and 
laity. Between Lady Hewley's pastor, John 
Hotham, and Charles Wellbeloved there had been 
but one ministry, that of Newcome Cappe (1755- 
1800) ; the three pastorates covered 144 years. In 
the presence of such continuity of tenure the claim 
of tne existing occupants was irresistible, and in 
1844 the Dissenters* Chapels Act, introduced by 
the Government, gave the needed relief. Without 
naming either Presbyterians or Unitarians, it 
secured to such Dissenting congregations as had 
no creeds or tests the right to change their opinions 
as they saw fit in the lapse of time . 4 The chapels 
subsequently built by Unitarians, and the funds 
raised for the support of their ministers, have been 
almost invariably founded on the principle known 
as 4 open trust.’ The consciousness of this historic 
evolution supplies the key to the oonfliot of 
tendencies in modern Unitarianism between the 
impulse to theological denominationalism and the 
desire to realize on however small a scale the 
’Catholic communion’ which had been the ideal 
of the English Presbyterians who followed Baxter. 

9 . Martineau and the modern school.— The most 
potent personal influence in the latter direction 
was that of James Martineau (1695-1900) (q.v.). 

i Illustrations of Philosophical Necessity, 1777, « xi. (Works, 
ed. Butt, Hi. 518). 

* Glasgow, 1816. # See art Uhivsesamsm. 

4 Of. the speech of W. E. Gladstone, on the second reading, 
Pariiamentary Debates on the Dissenters? Chapelt Bill , London, 
1844, p. 165. 
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In his first work, The Rationale of Religious In * 
quiry* he abandoned the position of the older 
Unitarianism, which would have accepted the 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, and 
everlasting torments, if they could be found in the 
Scriptures. 1 No seeming inspiration,’ he affirmed, 
‘can establish anything contrary to reason.’ * 
Three years later in the famous Liverpool con- 
troversy (1839), in the midst of incisive criticisms 
of the evangelical scheme of salvation, he laid the 
foundations of a new view of revelation no longer 
as a communication of truth, certified by miracles, 
but as an appeal to the conscience and affections— 
and a fresh interpretation of the moral life on the 
basis of free will instead of necessity. Meanwhile 
he was reading Strauss, and soon reached the 
conclusion that belief in miracles was not essential 
to Christianity. The Messianio function of Jesus 
was thus undermined. Wellbeloved had already 
insisted on the contemporary significance of many 
of the prophecies supposed to refer to Christ. 
When tne miracles were disowned, the second 
arantee of the supernatural character of Jesus 
1 away : the followers of Locke found themselves 
deprived of their ‘ reasonable’ Christianity, and 
the faith of Christ seemed to become only a 
superior kind of natural religion. Martineau 
meanwhile pursued a double line of study. In a 
group of articles in the Westminster Review he ex- 
pounded the Tubingen reconstruction of the origins 
of Christianity on its critical side, while on the 
philosophical he vindicated the communion of the 
human spirit with the Divine, and presented Jesus 
as the expression, within the limits of our nature, 
of the righteousness and love of God. Revelation 
was thus transformed from supernatural instruction 
into the realization of more exalted character ; its 
medium was not a written word, but a higher 
personality. To establish the principles of spiritual 
theism and find a place in man’s soul for that 
1 dwelling in God ana God in him ’ which Priestley 
had described as the highest type of personal 
devotion was the aim of a long series of brilliant 
articles in the Protective and National Reviews , 
which culminated in two great treatises, Types of 
Ethical Theory * and A Study of Religion . 4 By 
these works, as well as by his sermons and 
occasional Addresses , he exercised an influence 
which went far beyond his own denomination, 
so that Gladstone described him as 1 the greatest 
of living [English] thinkers.’* 

Other writers were not inactive beside him. 
The saintly John James Tayler (1797-1869), in his 
Retrospect of the Religious Life of England ,* 
delineated with singular breadth of view and 
literary oharm the significance of contrasted 
principles of authority and freedom; and from 
his pen came the first formal discussion of the 
Johannine question in England in his Attempt to 
ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel J A 
long series of scholars had pleaded for the revision 
both of the text and of the translation of the NT ; 
and, by the advice of the veteran John Kenrick, 
George Vance Smith was invited to join the 
company of the Revisers (1870). In James 
Drummond (1836-1918) Unitarianism possessed a 
theologian of the older school of learning, whose 
works on The Jewish Messiah (1877), Philo Judceus 
(1888), Inquiry into the Character and Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel (1903), and Studies in Christ - 
tan Doctrine (1908) maintained the tradition of 
devout scholarship. John Relly Beard (1800-76) 
led the way to modem dictionaries of toe Bible 

i London, 1886. > Rationale, p. 127. 

* 2 volo. Oxford, 1886. 4 2 rola., Oxford, 1888. 

* J. B. Carpenter, Jamee Martineau, Theologian and Teaohor , 
Lo n d on , 1906. p. 4ia 

* London, lro, new ad. by J, Martineau, do. 1876. 


by his People's Dictionary of the Bible,' and 
made other valuable contributions to theological 
literature. Cultivated laymen, also, such an 
Edgar Taylor, Samuel Sharpe, and H. A. Bright, 
rendered no small services to the Unitarian cause. 
Most influential of all, perhaps, in its protest 
against prevailing supernaturahsm was The Creed 
of Christendom * by William Rathbone Greg. 
Francis William Newman and Frances Power 
Cobbe found many readers ; and the writings of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Theodore Parker, 
together with the studies of Max MUller, opened 
the way to religion beyond the bounds of Christi- 
anity. The Hibbert Trustees^ who sought to 
promote the spread of Christianity in * its simplest 
and most intelligible form,’ were the first to in- 
augurate in 1878 a series of lectures on the history 
of religions, ( and Manchester College included that 
subject in its theological course as early as 1876. 
The discourses of Martineau, J. Hamilton Thom, 
and Charles Beard provided varied illustration of 
thepreacher’s power ; and the sermons and hymns 
of Stopford Brooke, after his withdrawal from the 
Church of England in 1880, presented, with a rich 
glow of poetic beauty, the main featuros of religion 
as understood by Unitarians. 

zo. Church organizations.— While English Uni- 
tarians have been active in education and phil- 
anthropy (witness their domestic missions in 
important urban centres, established on unBectarian 
principles after the visit of Joseph Tuckerman of 
Boston, Mass., in 1833), they have not attempted 
to secure large numerical increase. New chapels 
have been bunt, but denominational zeal has never 
been active. Congregational independence has been 
sturdily maintained. In 1882 a National Confer- 
ence was organized, which has now 365 congrega- 
tions in the United Kingdom on its roll, but they 
have no common name. Proposals for united 
action on Presbyterian linos were made by 
Martineau in 1888, but the demand for congrega- 
tional autonomy defeated them. The individual- 
ism fostered by the constant plea for liberty is 
unfavourable to the growth of corporate church- 
life. Generous funds have been raised in aid of 
ministers’ incomes and insurance, and the Confer- 
ence has found it necessary to lay down educational 
qualifications for access to these benefits, and 
has thus constituted an accredited class of religious 
teachers. Unitarianism has thriven actively in 
some districts of Wales, but it has little hold in 
Scotland. The oldest of its congregations north 
of the Tweed was founded at Edinburgh in 1776. 
In Ireland Thomas Emlyn was prosecuted at Dublin 
in 1703 for denying tne deity of Christ. Ulster 
Presbyterianism witnessed a movement against 
subscription which culminated in 1726 in the 
formation of a separate Presbytery of Antrim on 
a non-subscription basis. Many of the ministers 

K ssed through Arianism to Unitarianism, and in 
30 the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster was formed. 
At the same time, largely through the zeal of 
Martineau, then assistant pastor m Dublin, an 
Irish Unitarian Christian Society, embracing both 
individuals and congregations, was established in 
Dublin, which was merged (1835) in an Association 
of Irish Non-subscribing Presbyterians and other 
Free Christians, including the Presbytery of 
Antrim, the Synod of Munster, and the Remon- 
strant Synod of Ulster. Finally, in 1910 the 
Antrim Presbytery and the Ulster Synod united 
for purposes of ehuroh government under the name 
of the Non-subscribing Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland. 

zz. Unita rian ism in America.— Unitarianism in 
America sprang out of the Congregational order 

1 2 vols M London, 1847-48. 
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of the New England churches. Their theology 
was Calvinistic, but the 17th cent, foundations 
were based upon religious covenants instead of 
dogmatic creeds. Thus the First Church in Boston 
afhnned : 

•We ... do hereby solemnly and religiously promise and 
bind ourselves to walk In all our ways according to the rule 
of the Gospel, avid in all sincere conformity to [Christ's] holy 
ordinances, and in mutual love and rospeot to eaoh other, so 
near m God shall give 11 s grace.'* 

The way was thus open, as in English Dissent in 
the 18th cent., to gradual theologic change. *Thc 
literature of the Trinitarian controversy passed 
across the Atlantic, and the leaven of discussion 
in the works of Sherlock and South, Clarke and 
Whiston, supplemented by the writings of the 
Unitarian Emlyn, began to produce its effect. A 
slow movement towards Arianism and Arminianism 
set in, invigorated by reaction against the * great 
awakcning r under Jonathan Edwards (1735) and 
the early preaching of George Whitefield (1740). 
Jonathan Mayhew (1720-56) and Charles Ch&uncy 
(1705-57), pastors in Boston, led the way towards 
a more liberal faith. Under the ministry of James 
Freeman (1759-1835) the congregation of King’s 
Chapel purged their Anglican liturgy of all refer- 
ences to the Trinity (1785). By this act, says the 
historian of the chapel, the first Episcopal cnurch 
in Now England became the first Unitarian church 
in the New World. The writings of Priestley and 
Lindsey were freely circulated, and at the end of 
the century the doctrine against which they 
protested had been rejected by all the Boston 
ministers but one. The name Unitarian was 
indeed rarely attached to the churches, but the 
mode of thought and worship prevailed more and 
more widely. Tt was found all the way from 
Portland (Maine) to Charleston (S. Carolina). 

In 1803 William Ellery Channing (1780-1842) 
came to Boston and began the ministry which 
so powerfully influenced Unitarian thought. In 
reaction against a still powerful Calvinism, with 
its doctrines of human depravity, the wrath of 
God, and the atoning sacrifice of Christ, he pro- 
claimed • one sublime idea,’ which he defined as 
• the greatness of the soul, its divinity, its union 
with God by spiritual likeness, its receptivity of 
his Spirit, its self-forming power, its destination 
to ineffable glory, its immortality.’ * This was 
the real challenge to New England orthodoxy; 
it operated with no less force in dispelling the 
materialism of Priestley and giving a fresh impulse 
of spiritual life to Unitarianism on both sides of 
the ocean. With this exalted view of man’s true 
being, Channing declared himself Burer that his 
rational nature was from God than that any book 
1 b the expression of His will; and reason and 
conscience were thus enthroned in the ultimate 
seat of judgment. Neither philosopher nor scholar 
in the technical sense, he exercised by his religious 
genius and the force of his ethioal appeal a far- 
reaching influence both in the United States and 
in Europe. ‘Always young for liberty,* he pro- 
tested against every form of sectarian narrowness. 
He cheerfully took the name Unitarian because 
unwearied efforts were made to raise against it a 
popular cry, and he never was in any sense a 
Trinitarian. But he believed in Christ’s pre- 
existence; he accented his miracles. He would 
not, however, exclude from his fellowship the 
stoutest humanitarian, though he might repudiate 
the miracles altogether. For such a mind de- 
nominational aggressiveness was impossible, and 
this spirit was infused into the leaders of the 
movement which culminated in the foundation of 
the Divinity School of Harvard University in 

* Allen, p. 171. 

*J. W. Chadwick, William BUery Channing, Boston, 1908. 
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1816, when the Unitarian controversy was at its 
height. 

'It being understood/ said the constitution, 'that every 
encouragement be given to the serious, impartial, and un- 
biassed Investigation of Christian truth ; and that no assent to 
the peculiarities of any denomination be required either of the 
Students, or Professors, or Instructors/ 

The movement of whioh Channing was the most 
distinguished representative soon demanded some 
kind of organization. Literature must he circu- 
lated, congregations assisted, and churches built. 
In 1825, on the same day on which English 
Unitarians formed their association, 1 the American 
Unitarian Association was constituted. A noble 
line of eminent scholars, theologians, historians, 
jurists, poets, statesmen, accepted its principles 
and gave dignity to its profession of faith. It was 
not long, however, before new forces appeared on 
the field. The study of German philosophy pro- 
duced a school of New England transcendentalism. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-82) (o.v.) resigned 
the pulpit of the Second Church in Boston on the 
question of the observance of the Lord's Supper, 
and six years later his famous 'Address to the 
Harvard Divinity School' (1838) signalized the 
breach of the new thought with the older views 
of revelation and miracle. Theodore Parker 
(1810-60) emphasized the same theme in a much 
criticized sermon on ' The Transient and Permanent 
in Christianity' (1841), followed by his widely 
read ( Discourse or Matters pertaining to Religion ' 
( 1 842). A new type of Christianity without miracle 
was thus presented, emphasizing the divine imman- 
ence in nature, and holding up the religion of 
Jesus — the love of God and the service of man- 
os the ‘ absolute religion.’ Unitarianism fell into 
the snare from which Channing would fain have 
saved it, and developed an orthodoxy of its own. 
When Henry Whitney Bellows of New York 
proposed to organize the churches (1865) in a 
National Conference, and its members adopted 
the declaration that they wero ‘disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ/ a group of bolder spirits formed 
a ‘Free Religious Association/ where Emerson’s 
name appeared first on the list. In 1894, however, 
the Conference repudiated all authoritative tests, 
and simply accepted ' the religion of Jesus, holding, 
in accordance with his teaching, that practical 
religion is summed up in love to God and love to 
man.’ 1 The developments of criticism, science, 
and philosophy, the study of oomparative religion, 
the desire tor the widest possible fellowship, and 
the growing demands of philanthropy, have all con- 
tributed to broaden the outlook in every direction, 
and in 1900 the ' International Council of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers’ 
was formed in Boston. It has since held large 
and successful gatherings in London, Amsterdam, 
Geneva, Boston, Berlin (1910), Paris (1913), and 
Boston (1920), assembling a wide representation 
of different nationalities and faiths. 

As in England, so also in America, Unitarian- 
ism has been an important influence in religious 
thought. It represents a mode of approach to the 
great problems of human life and destiny in whioh 
it is olosely allied with the time-spirit. Its loose- 
ness of denominational organization makes its 
advance over so vast an area slow and hesitating, 
but its churches steadily increase, and in 1918 the 
list (including Canada) comprised 490 societies. 
The Divinity School at Harvard University gradu- 
ally broadened out under the administration of 
Charles W. Eliot (1869-1909) into a school of 
scientific theology and independent research. The 
Meadville Theological School (Pennsylvania), 
founded in 1844, and the Unitarian Theological 

l See 1 7. 
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School at Berkeley (California), founded in 1904, 
have remained more definitely within Unitarian 
lines. 

12. World-wide influence.— (a) The Colonies and 
India. —The British Dominions, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Africa, all have Unitarian churcheB. 
English and American Unitarians are also in close 
touch with the Tlieistic churches of India, and 
with Unitarian work in Japan, and receive students 
from the Ear East into their theologioal colleges, 
besides sending out representative ministers to 
preach and lecture. 

(6) Germany . — Continental thought has been 
affected by the same general influences which pro- 
duced the Unitarian movement in England and 
America. The writings of the English Deists of 
the 18th cent, helped to foster German rationalism, 
and the critical study of the Scriptures led to the 
abandonment of doctrines of mechanioal inspiration 
and Biblical authority. Belief in miracles was 
partly undermined by the influences of science and 
philosophy ; and the Leben Jesu 1 of D. F. Strauss, 
together with the investigations of F. C. Baur 
into the development of the early Church, opened 
new paths for the historical treatment of the 
origins of Christianity. The results reached by 
Baur were modified by the subsequent researches 
of some of his own pupils, but a powerful school of 
thought, led by teachers such as H. Holtzmann 
(Strassburg), C. Holsten (Heidelberg), Carl von 
Weizsftcker (Tubingen), A. E. Biedermann (Zurich), 
R. A. Lipsius(Jena), 0. Pfleiderer (Berlin), reached 
a position which was substantially Unitarian, 
though it did not employ the name or lead to 
withurawal from the State Church. In 1863 a 
lilxiral union was founded under the title of the 
* Protestantenverein,’ which gave practical expres- 
sion to this mode of thought. It still exists, 
though in a state of somewhat diminished activity. 
Recent theological liberalism has tended to take 
one of two directions. Under the influence of 
Albrecht Ritschl {q.v.) of Gottingen, a higher 
value lias been ascribed to the person of Jesus, 
quite apart from external miracle, than was usual 
among the older * liberal* theologians. Among 
the leaders in this direction are A. Harnack, W. 
Herrmann (Marburg), and H. H. Wendt (Jena). 
On the other hand, the study of Christianity in 
connexion with the religions of the empire has led 
younger scholars to emphasise its relations with 
contemporary phenomena; and along these lines 
the late professors W. Wrede, J. Weiss, and W. 
Bousset, and the brilliant group led by H. Gunkel, 
E. Troeltsch, C. Clemen, II. Wemel, W. Heitmiiller, 
and H. Lietzmann have all been working. The 
valuable translation and commentary issued under 
the general editorship of Johannes Weiss,* and 
the long series of Meligionsgeschichtliche Volks - 
bucher , represent the general attitude of liberal 
theology on the problems of primitive Christianity. 

(c) France. — A similar movement of thought, 
though more limited in range, may be traced in 
France, since the appearance of Kenan's Vie de 
Jesus * within the Reformed Church, represented 
especially by A. Coquerel (Jtts), Albert and Jean 
Reville, and a distinguished group of scholars and 
preachers. When the • Separation * took place in 
1905, the Reformed Church split into two bodies, 
the 'National Union of Evangelical Reformed 
Churches' retaining a Confession of 1872, and the 
liberal group designating itself the 'National 
Union of Reformed Churches, ' which is powerfully 
represented in the Theologioal Faculty of Paris, 
and exercises the greater influence both in the 

1 3 vols., Tflbingen, 1886. 

1 Die Sehriften del Neuen Testaments, 2 vole., Odttingen, 

* Paris, 1868. 


pulpit and in the press. Liberal Lutherans like 
Maurice Goguel and Eugfene Ehrhardt share the 
same general view. 

(i d ) Switzerland . — Swiss Protestantism has been 
aftected in like manner. The abolition of formal 
tests of orthodoxy by the Genevan Church o])ened 
the way for a type of Christianity essentially 
Unitarian ; and in German Switzerland the theo- 
logians of Basel and Ziirich have mode important 
contributions to both Biblical and dogmatic studies 
on similar lines. Practical interest in social 
questions is now to Borne extent withdrawing 
attention from the critical and historical inquiries 
of the older liberalism, and even leading to a 
partial reaction towards the language and ideas of 
orthodoxy. 

(e) Holland.— A similar tendency shows itself in 
Holland. In the second half of the 19tli oent. the 
Dutch Reformed Church, the Remonstrants, the 
Monnonites, and the Lutherans were all affected 
by the philosophical and scientific modes of 
thought which generate Unitarian theology. 
Scholars like J. II. Soholten, A. Kuenen, and C. P. 
Tiele educated successive generations of students 
in the newer methods of critical investigation. 
Many of the younger ministers of the present day, 
however, without returning to orthodoxy, are 
more inclined to recognize spiritual values in some 
of the old doctrines of the Church, and, while 
they claim to be ‘ liberals,’ are at the same time 
unwilling to be classed as ' modern.’ Their view 
of human nature is not optimistic. The natural 
man must be regenerated by the Spirit of Christ ; 
for this generation there is no other way. 

(f) Other countries.— In Italy a little group, 
assisted by various university professors, is con- 
ducting a monthly periodical, La Hi/orma Italiana , 
on Unitarian lines with the names of Mazzini and 
Channing blazoned upon its cover. There are 
Unitarian congregations in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. The veteran poet Matthias Joch- 
umssen in Iceland (t 1920) espoused the same cause, 
and communicated his enthusiasm to his country- 
men in the United States. Even among tne 
educated negroes of Lagos on the W. African coast 
religious thought has produced spontaneously an 
active movement in the same direction. 

Literature. — R. Wallace, Antitrinitarian Biography, 8 
vote., London, 1860; J. J. Tavler, Retrospect of the Religious 
Life of England *, ed. James Marti neau, do. 1876 ; G. Bonet- 
Maury, Dee Originet du Christianisme unitaire ches les 
Anglais, Paris, 1881, tr. E. P. Hall, Early Sources of English 
Unitarianism , London, 1884 ; A. Gordon, Heads of English 
Unitarian History, London, 1806, and ElirU, s.v. 'Unitarian- 
ism'; J. H. Allen, 'The Unitarians,' in A Hist, of the Uni- 
tarians and Universalists in the united States, New York, 
1804, pp. 1-246 ; S. A. Eliot, Heralds of a Liberal Faith , 8 vote., 
Boston, U.8.A., 1010; biographioa of Martineau, Channing, 
and Theodore Parker. J, £. CARPENTER. 

UNITED BRETHREN.— See Moravians. 

UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH.— 
See Lutheranism. 

UNITED FREE CHURCH.-See Presby- 
terianism. 

UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCH. 
—See Methodism. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.- 
See Presbyterianism. 

UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND 
OUDH. — These provinces, in which Oudh, a 
separate jurisdiction since its annexation in 1856, 
was inoluded in 1877, were up to 1902 known os 
the North-West Provinces. The change of title 
was mainly due to confusion with that of the 
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North-West Frontier Province, which was formed 
oat of some Districts of the Van jab. The joint 
jurisdictions of Agra and Oudli extend between N. 
lafc. 23° 62' and 3i° 18', E. long. 77° 3' and 84° 39', 
with a total area of 107,267 sq. miles and a popula- 
tion in 1911 of 47,182,000. The Provinces contain 
a hilly and submontane tract to the north-west ; 
Bundelkhand, a part of the Central Indian plateau 
to the south; while the central and more im- 
portant region constitutes the W. and Central 
Indo-Gaiigetie Plain, the basin watered by the 
rivers Ganges and JumnA (qq.v.). The Districts 
between these two main rivers until they join at 
Allahabad [q.v.) are known as the Duab, 1 land of 
the two waters.* 

z. History.— The United Provinces form one of 
the best-known historical regions of India. The 
aboriginal population, wrongly classed as Dravid- 
ian [q.v,) by Risley, was probably of the Mon- 
Khmer stock. These ‘pre- Aryans’ have left 
traces in stone implements in the hills and plains, 
cup-marks on boulders in the northern hills, and 
cave paintings in the K&imUr range to the south. 
At some unknown date, possibly about 1000 B.C., 
the so-called * Aryans * who had been settled for 
a considerable period in the E. Punjab 1 seem to 
have moved gradually eastward, and the Mahabha- 
rata and the R&mdya qa epics describe the fortunes 
of two bodies of Kpatriyas, one to the west with 
their capital at Hastinapur the other at 

Ayodhya, the modern Ajodhya in the FaizAbAd 
District. One wave of invaders or colonists seems 
in the early period to have moved along the base 
of the Himalaya into Magadha or Bihar ; the 
other occupied Madhyadosa, the ‘Middle Land,* 
or the DuAb and its surrounding Districts. 9 For 
the earliest period there is no settled history till 
the time of Gautama Buddha (c. 407-487 b.c.). 
The next fixed dato is that of Chandragupta 
Maurya (321-297 B.C.), the Sandrocofctus of 
classical writers, who rose to power after the 
invasion of Alexander the Great. His grandson 
was the famous A6oka (q.v.), three of whose pillar 
edicts have been found in the Provinces. We 
know little of the KushAn or Saka invaders who 
entered India about the middle of the 2nd cent. 


most important in order of population being Luck- 
now, Benares, Agra, Cawnpur, Bareilly, Meerut. 
Muhammadans favour a town life much more than 
Hindus ; out of 1000 of each faith only 72 Hindus 
as compared with 269 MusalmAns are urban. This 
concentration in towns is one cause of the pro- 
gress of IslAm. 

3. Religion.— Hindus (85*04 %) are much in ex- 
cess of Muhammadans (14*77 %) or Christians 
(*38 %), but now Hindus are slowly decreasing, 
and there is an increase in Muhammadans and 
Christians. The progress of IslAm is not to any 
great extent the result of direct propaganda, but 
is due largely to social conditions. Muhammadans 
are more prolific ; they live more in towns and 
under less insanitary conditions than Hindus; 
their diet is more v&ned and liberal, and they are 
less addicted to the use of drugs like the prepara- 
tions of hemp ; they marry later and allow widows 
to remarry, while high-casto Hindus prohibit 
widow-marriage. On the other hand, their women 
suffer in health from soolusion ( par da ), and, being 
confined to the house, they are more liable to 
attacks of id ague. 1 

(a) Brdhnuinic Hinduism . — What has been 
termed BrAlunanic Hinduism is the creed of the 
better classes, while the lower castes are largely 
animistic. It is impossible to draw the line be- 
tween these forms of belief, which in all grades 
of society converge and intermingle. Orthodox 
Hinduism is regulated by a body of BrAhinana 
numbering 4} millions, many of whom enjoy a 
high reputation for sanctity, act as domestic 
pnests, or study theology, philosophy, and ethics 
at sacred places like Benares. Tlioso of a lower 
grade aet as guides at places of pilgrimage, cast 
horoscopes, and practise various kinds of magic. 
The majority, nowever, exercise no religious 
functions, ana make their living by agriculture or 
domestic service, or take employment in the army 
or the police. Some of the most sacred places of 
Hindu pilgrimage are found in these Provinces; 
HardwAr, shared by Saivas and Vai^navas 5 
MathurA, devoted to the cult of Krsna ; PrayAg 
or AllAhAbAd, the sacred junction of the Ganges 
and Jumna. 9 


B.O. The Gupta dynasty rose to power from about 
A.D. 320 until 450, when the first Hun invasion 


invader, raided the Provinces, and under the early 
Muhammadan kings Delhi was the capital, being 
succeeded by Agra early in the 16th century. 
BAbur defeated the AfahAn king Ibrahim in 1526 
and founded the Muimal empire, which with its 
capital at Agra or Delhi, under HumAyQn, Akbar, 
ShAhjahAn, and Aurangzib, lasted till the death 
of the lost in 1707. Then commenced a period of 
anarchy until by treaty with Asafu-d-daula, 
NawAb of Oudh, most of the eastern portion passed 
into the hands of the British. This was followed 
by further large cessions as the result of the 
MarA(h& war in 1803. In 1833 the Provinces were 
separated from Bengal and placed in charge of a 
lieutenant-governor. Since that time the only 
serious disturbance of order oocurred in the Mutiny 
of 1857. , . . # 

a. Ethnology.— The population is of a mixed 
type, made up of the pre-historic Mon-Khmer 
stratum leavened by successive entries of 
foreigners: Aryans, Scythians, Huns, MusalmAns. 
In the E. Gangetic Plain there is considerable 
congestion, the density of population rising to 706 
per sq. mile. The people occupy 106,020 villages 
and 435 towns (of which 24 rank as cities), the 

1 See artt Dn.nl, vol. lv. p. 648, PaMZb, vol. lx. p. 806. 

* Menu, Lav*, 11. 8 L 


(5) The development of monotheism.— An impor- 
tant development in recent times is the tendency 
to adopt a form of monotheism. 

To quote R. Bum, ‘the general result of my enquiries Is 
that the great majority of Hindus have a firm belief in one 


Supreme God, coiled B hag wan, Parameshwar, Ishwar, or 
Naraln. Mr. Bailie made some enquiries* which showed that 
this involved a dear idea of a single personal God ; but I am 
inclined to think that this is not limited to the more Intelligent, 
but is distinctly characteristic of Hindus as a whole. . . . There 
has been muoh discussion as to whether this monotheistic idea 
has been a natural result of contact with IslAm or Christianity. 
As pointed out above, however, the idea of a single personal 
Goa was not unknown to Hindus long before they caine into 
touch with adherents of these two religions, ami 1 am inclined 
to think . . . that the tendency of Hinduism, with all its 
edectiolsm and elasticity, is to develop more on the lines of in- 
digenous beliefs, than on an entirely new direction copied more 
or less from some foreign religion.’* 


‘The Hindu who is a Solve or a Vaishpava has no real place 
for Parameshwar in his religious ideas, and would probably 
explain his presence by saying be was Siva or Vishpu. Accord, 
tag to the PurAnto philosophy, Parameshwar is the universal 
spirit when manifested as a personal god, who, according as be 
is dominated by activity ( rajas), gooaneps ( laitva X Is separated 


from the divine personalities, BrahmA, Siva and Vishna. This, 
however, is merely stated to explain his relation to them ; for 
it Is a reoondlte theory which does not trouble the ordinary 
Parameshwar worshipper. To him Parameshwar is the supreme 
personal God, who made the world, is pleased by good and die- 


l Census qf India, 1911 , vol. xv., United Provinoes and Oudh, 
pt I. p. 108 ff. 

• See art. Piloxduob (Indian), § 7 . . ^ J 

• Census qf India, 1991, vol. xvl., N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, 
pt. i. p. 197. 

4 1&. p. 78!. 
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subordinate to him, though much more valuable helpers In 
times of trouble. Still, nebulous as his idea of Parameshwar 
may be, it makes him at bottom a monotheist. But It is to 
some extent wrong to say that he “worships" Parameshwar. 
He may or may not repeat his name in the morning, and occa- 
sionally he has the Sat H&rdyag, Kathd reoited In his honour ; 
but tills is all. It is a waste of time to importune a god with 
prurer and sacrifice when his attitude is one of suave aloofness ; 
ana the Hindu reserves his attentions for the minor gods and 
godUngs/i 

(c) Isldm . — The local distribution of Muhamma- 
danism is dictated partly by historical, partly by 
economic causes. 


' The Muhammadan is found chiefly where Muhammadans 
held sway in the past : in Meerut and Rohilkhand Divisions, the 
“Home Counties v of the Moghul Krnplre, in Agra, Parrukh*- 
bftd, Jaunpur and Oudh, all centres of Muhammadan 8tatee or 

E rovlnoes. In Oawnpore, AlUhfcb&d and other districts with 
trge cities, his tendency to urban life is sufficient to explain 
his numerical strength ; this is also a factor which affects his 

E resence in such historically Muhammadan centrss as Agra, 
teerut, Lueknow, FyzAb&d, and Bareilly.’* 


(<f) Jainism. —Jains, numbering 75,427 in 1911, 
show a tendency to decrease. The city mercantile 
class, deficient in virility owing to their sedentary 
habits, produce small families, and, as £. A. 11. 
Blunt reports, the country Jain shows little en- 
thusiasm for or knowledge of his religion. 

' The truth seems to be that whatever theoretical differences 
may exist between Jainism and Hinduism, yet the followers of 
the same creeds in the same community do not differ very 
greatly in their practice. The bar to their intermarriage is no 
more Insuperable than between Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants. . . . Men of to-day thluk less about religion because 
the etress of modern conditions leaves them less time for other 
than mundane affairs. The active pursuit of religion, which 
means the active performance of ritual, is postponed to old age ; 
the official or professional man takes to religion when he 
retires.'* 


It is natural also that, when a Jain girl is married 
into a Hindu family, she rapidly succumbs to the 
influence of the more popular faith. Jainism 
being reticent and unenterprising, she naturally 
adopts religious usages which enjoy more prestige 
and which are regulated by Br&hmans, whom Jains 
themselves employ for their domestic rites. 

(e) Sikhism ana other fait fa. — Sikhs, numbering 
15,186, are foreigners, mostly sepoys or policemen. 
Parsis, Jews, and Br&hmans are also foreigners 
and possess little influence, while Buddhists, re- 
presentatives of a faith once dominant, now 
number only 780, and are mainly confined to 
the Tibetan frontier, with a few Nepalese, Chinese 
artizahs, Magh cooks, and other smaller groups. 

The Arya Sam&j is chiefly confined to the upper 
and educated classes, and Beems as yet to have 
made little impression on the peasantry. 4 

(/) Christianity . — Christians show a remarkable 
increase. The propaganda began with the visit of 
a Roman Catholic priest to Agra in 1578. It 
became active through the work of Henry Martyn 
at Cawnpurin 1810. In 1811 the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, and in 1813 the Churon Missionary 
Society, entered the field. Christians, including 
those in the Native States, numbering 58,518 in 
1891 and 102,955 in 1901, increased to 179,694 in 
1911. 


‘The new convert, may be, Is no better than his prede- 
cessors ; but a new generation, the ohildren of the first genera- 
tion of oon verts, isy rowing up. If the missionaries could and 
J» n Pj generation, the second generation 

is In their hands from their earliest years. The children of the 
converts, born In Christianity, are very different to their 
parente; their grandchildren will be better etlll. It ie this 
whioh PI°!l d “ N 1 ® ?toer side to the black picture so often 
drawn of the inefficiency of Christian oonversion. And this 
generation is now beginning to make its Influence felt. The 
Hindu fellowe of these oonverte have now to acknowledge not 
only that thev are in many wave better off than themselvM. but 
that they are better men. And thU has undoubtedly contributed 
to the better esteem In whioh Christiana are renamed. ... A 
convert, no doubt, is still outoasted, but he ie now regiwded as 


» Census qf India, 1011 , vol xv. pM.pi 188 f. 

• lb. p. 107. » lb. p. ns. 

‘See, M. bin . ; Census of Indus, mi, vol. xv. pt. 
, 182 ff. 

vol. xii.— 34 


a member of a fresh oaste, and Hindus bear with his idiosyn- 
crasies as they do with those of any other caste.' 1 


Litsraturi.—R. Born, Census of India , 1901, vol. xvi., 
y. W. Provinces and Oudh, 3 pts. ; B. A. H. Blunt, Census of 
India , 1911, vol. xv., United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 2 
pts.; W. Crooke, The N.-W. Provinces of India; their 
History , Kthnology , and Administration, London, 181)7, The 
Tribes and Castes if the Af.-ff. Provinces and Oudh, 4 vote,, 
Calcutta. 1808: V. A. Smith. The Early Hist, of India*. 
Oxford, 1014 : A. A. Fiihrer, The Monumental Antiquities and 
Inscriptions tn the y.-W. Provinces and Oudh , All&h&bAd, 1801 ; 
H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson, The Hist, of India , as told by 
its own Historians , 8 vols., London, 1887-77 : IGI xxiv. liooyj 
182 W. Crookh. 


UNITY.— See Church. 


UNIVERSALISM.— i. Uses of the terra.— 
The word 1 universalism * has been used in at least 
three distinct senses, (a) It is convenient to take 
first in order the use of the word which is in fact 
the most modern. It designates the setting aside 
of the belief that a nation or a race is privileged 
to enjoy the special protection and favour of God, 
or of a deity whom it recognizes as peculiarly its 
own ; ' and contemplates all nations and races as 
standing, actually or potentially, in one and the 
same relation to one and the same God. Univer- 
salism in this sense has become current largely 
owing to the influence of F. C. Baur ; its opposite 
is particularism. In the OT the view of the special 
relation of a deity to a people is expressed in such 
passages as Jg II* 4 , when Jephthah says to the 
Amonte: 'Wilt not thou possess that which 
Chemosh thy god giveth thee to possess? So 
whomsoever the Lord our God hath dispossessed 
from before us, them will we possess. 1 The steps 
by which this particularism yielded to the larger 
thought, first of Jahweh’s rule over all peoples as 
God above all gods, and next as being the only 
God, whose sway is universal, but who lias ohosen 
Israel as His special care, are sufficiently familiar. 
There are within the pages of the OT occasional 
indications of a desire to extend to other nations 
the Messianic hope and the kingdom of God. 3 In 
the NT we are familiar with the distinction 
between the nniversalism of St. Paul and of the 
Lucan writings,* in contrast with the exclusiveness 
of the Jew and the Judeco-Christian, who, if they 
did not entirely disapprove the proffer of the 
gospel to the Gentiles, yet wished to make con- 
ditions and impose practices which St. Paul strongly 
repudiates. In the NT the larger view seems to 
win its wajr from the announcement of a salvation 
which, beginning from Israel, shall he unto all 
peoples, to the Apocalyptic vision of the 'great 
multitude which no man could number, out of 
every nation, and of all tribes and peoples and 
tongues,’ 4 and of a New Jerusalem whose gates 
are never shut. 

(5) The seoond use of the term ' universalism ’ has 
to do with the theological question of the extent 
of the benefit wrought by the atoning death of 
Christ, and with the relation of the Calvinian 
doctrines of election and predestination (qq.v.) to 
the expressed purpose of the gospel, that all men 
might be saved. The Arminians had maintained, 
as the second of their five points, ‘that Johus 
Christ by His death and sufferings made an atone- 
ment for the sins of all mankind in general, and 
of every individual in particular,’ hut they went 
on to say that none could he partakers of this 
benefit hut those possessing a true faith, which can 
belong only to those who are regenerated by tho 
operation of the Holy Ghost. ThiB was condemned 
as error by the Synod of Dort (1618). There were 
many, however, who desired to mitigate the lan- 


1 Census of India . 1911, vol. xv. pt. 1. p. 140. 

* See, e.g.. Is ID®-* 8 . 

* E.g., Gal 8«, Ool 3«, Ao 10*» 17*4 ». 

4 Rev 7*. 
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guage of absolute predestination and particular 
redemption. Among these were John Cameron, 
professor in the Protestant seminary of »Saumur 
(1618-22), and his pupil, Moyse Amyraut, professor 
of theology at San m nr (1633). The aim of both 
was to vindicate for the Deity a larger and more 
real benevolence and goodwill to mankind than 
was contemplated in the Canons of Dort. They 
postulated a general will to save all men, but, in 
order to be effective, this required to be reinforced 
by the exercise of a particular will. The merits 
of Christ’s passion and death were in themselves 
sufficient, but not efficient for all men. In other 
words, though the impetration is universal, the 
application is individual : the general will is not a 
will decreti but prascepti , and it may be wholly 
resisted by mankind in bondage to sin. The uni- 
versality of salvation is conditioned ; the promise 
is sub conditions fldei. A similar distinction is 
made between objective grace, an offer of pardon 
to all, and subjective pace, which is the applica- 
tion to the individual by the particular will of 
God. The special action of grace is variously 
described: sometimes it seems identical with 
* effectual calling * ; in other connexions it is that 
which brings a man to tlio knowledge of the truth, 
and, acting through the intellect upon the heart, 
brings about conversion. 1 The doctrine of this 
school is known as ‘ hypothetical universalism.' 
Its promulgation led to some persecution of Ainy- 
raut in France, to the withdrawal by the Swiss 
Reformed Churches of their students from the 
seminary at Saumur, and the elevation of that of 
Sedan in its place as the centre of French Protes- 
tant orthodoxy. Amyraut and his friend Paul 
Testard were summoned to appear before synods 
of the Reformed Church of France at Alen$on 
(1637) and Charenton (1644-45) ; they were acquitted 
on all charges of heresy, but this acquittal Mas 
strongly reprobated by the rigid Calvinists of the 
Reformed Church. It was, however, approved 
and defended by the learned Jean D&illd (Dallaaus) 
1 1594-1070), pastor of Charenton, who published 
in 1655 Apologia pro duabus Synodis Nationalities . 
The position of the High Calvinists was defended 
by Friedrich Spanboim (1600-49), professor at Ley- 
den, in his Disputatio de gratia universali (1644), 
followed by Exercitationes (1646). 

The controversy spread to England, where John 
Davenont (1576-1641), bishop of Salisbury, who 
had attended the Synod of Dort, was engaged in 
finding a ‘ middle way 1 between the Remonstrants 
and the Supralapsarians, and did this with a 
special reference to the Oallicana Controversial in 
his Dissertationes duas de Morte Christi et de Free- 
destinations , published at Cambridge in 1650. 
John Owen had already denounced the * error * of 
universal redemption and those ' who try to go a 
middle way between the Churches of France and 
the Armimans,' especially in his anonymous work 
Sains Electorum Sanguis Jesu (1648). The term 
1 universalist* was applied to the advocates of 
universal redemption “perhaps first by Obadiah 
Howe, whose work, The Universalist Examined 
and Convicted , appeared in 1648. The controversy 
engaged the ready pen of Richard Baxter, then at 
Kidderminster, who thus alludes to his early work 
upon it : 

1 Another Manuscript that lyeth by me, is a Disputation for 
some Universality of Redemption, which hath lain by me near 
Twenty years unfinished . . . partly beoause at last came out 
after Amyraldut and DavenarU*e Dimrtatums , a treatise of 
Dallam, which oontalned tbs same things, but especially the 
same Testimonies of oonoordant Writers which I had prepared 
to prodnoe. 1 * 

This work, entitled Universal Redemption of Man- 
kind by the Lord Jesus Christy was published in 

1 See art. Amtraudisu. 

2 Reliquim Daxterianoe , London, 1096, bk. I. pt. I. p. 123. 


1694 by Joseph Reid, who had been Baxter’s 
assistant and had transcribed his MS in the year 
1657. 

It is to be remembered that throughout this 
riod the doctrine of 'general redemption’ was 
ing taught by the early English Baptists, known 
as General Baptists from their opposition to the 
doctrine of particular election. Of these the first 
was Thomas Helwys ( 1550 T— 1616 T), who had been 
the chief supporter of John Smith's little congrega- 
tion in Amsterdam, and hod been baptized by bun, 
and who returned to England after Smith's death 
in 1612. He set forth the doctrine of general 
redemption in a document of a few pages printed 
in 1611 and entitled A Short and Plains Proof by 
the Word and Workes of Qod . . . that all men 
are redeemed by Christ . He was the founder of 
congregations in London and the home counties. 

(e) Universalism in the third sense denotes the 
doctrine held by persons and churches called 
1 Universalist. 1 With some minor differences, all 
such agree in the belief in the final salvation of all 
mankind. The opponents of this doctrine are 
designated by its adherents as partialistB or 
limitarians. 

The assertion and defence of this doctrine are based mainly 
on the language of the NT, aB, e.g. : ' All that the Father givetn 
me shall come to me ; . . . and this is the Father's will which 
hath sent me, that of all which he hath given me I should lose 
nothing ' (Jn 0W- w). * And I, if I lie lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me* (12 s2 ). ' As In Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive' (l Oo 16 W ). 4 God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself '(2 Co 6 1 ®). 'That 
... he might gather together in one all things In Christ, both 
which are In heaven, and which are on earth' (fiph l 10 ). 4 Qod 
our Saviour ; who will have all men to be saved ... for there 
is one Qod ' (1 Ti 2 s - 4. ' For the grace of Qod hath appeared, 
bringing salvation to all men' (Tit 2> l ). 'The Lord is . . . not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance ' (2 P 8®). 4 And he Is the propitiation for our sins : 
and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world ' 
(1 Jn 2 s ). 'Deatfi and hell were cast into the lake of fire* 
(Rev 2014). 

In scriptural argument the Universalist conten- 
tion has mainly turned on the following points : 

(1) The purpose of Qod : see Ao 8®, dnoeardvrame 
where the recovery of a primal condition, once forfeited, is 
certainly indicated ; the end is to be as the beginning. 

(2) The means and sanction of such recovery by the office and 
work of Christ. 'Therefore as by the offence of one Judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation : even so by the righteous- 
ness of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification of 
lifo ’ (Ro Si*). 4 That he by the grace of Qod should taste death 
for every man ’ (lie 2®). 

(3) The nature of the ultimate salvation. ' Then cometh the 
end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, eveu 
the Father ; when he shall have put down all rule and all 
authority and power. For be must reign, till he hath put all 
enemies under nis feet The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
is death. For he hath put all things under his feet. But when 
he saith all things art put under him, It Is manifest that he is 
excepted, which did put all things under him. And when all 
things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also him- 
self be subject unto him that put all things under him. that Qod 
may be all in all' (1 Oo 1634 *). The consummation is reached 
by the divine Indwelling in every human soul. 

2 . Universalism in Patristic literature.— When 
the expectation of a speed v coming of the end and 
a Messianio reign of a thousand years on earth 
died away in Christian ciroles, attention was 
directed to the idea of a world-process, involving 
an evolution of a spiritual realm, supplanting the 
material universe, which Gnosticism in its various 
forms had made familiar. Christian Platonism 
set itself to combine the promises of the gospel 
with the more spiritual elements of Greek philo- 
sophy. When the Christian philosophers of 
Alexandria undertook to set forth a true miosis, 
as against the several false ones, they had to 
exhibit salvation on the scale not of the individual, 
but of the cosmos. 1 

In the view of Clement of Alexandria (t>A.D. 
220) God's purifying discipline of man extends 
beyond this life. 

1 8ee art. Albxavduas Tiikoloot. 
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Death la the means whereby the soul Is made more immedi- 
ately subject to redeeming influences, and through correction 
and ropentance may rise to various stages of spiritual develop- 
ment, the highest of which is eternal communion with Infinite 
goodness, love, and truth. This la the completion of that like* 
ness of God wherein man was made at the beginning- 

Origen (+ a.d. 254) extended the notion of the 
discipline of souls much farther both in scope and 
in detail. His mind was at once more laborious 
and more speculative than Clement's. 

Re conceived a chain of existences In which the human life 
of this world is but a link. Souls arrive from an infinite past, 
in which their experience and their discipline have been carried 
on with the most varied results, to exercise here their privilege 
of free will, to rise or to sink according as they have aocepted 
or resisted the spiritual influences that are perpetually striving 
for their redemption. Into future oons beyond this life Origen 
carries the divine work of leading souls towards the goal of all 
sentient being, which is attained In likeness to Qod, for in the 
end God will be all in all. Fallen angels and demons will be 
resoued to share, with mankind the ultimate salvation. It is to 
be noted that, when Origenism was anathematised as heresy, 
under Justinian (a.d. 641-643), It was not his view of the uni* 
versalitv of salvation that was condemned, but then, as after 
wards, his doctrine of the pre-existence of souls and of the final 
solvability of devils. 

Gregory of Nyssa (t A.D. 394) moves towards 
the same result from his central conviction as to 
the ultimate annihilation of all evil. For he says : 

'If God will be In all existing things, evil, plainly, will not 
then be among them.' i ‘ The resurrection Is nothing else than 
the reconstitution of our nature in its original form.’ » Nothing 
that had its origin from God will fall out of Ills kingdom. 
When all the evil that Is Intermingled with things that are is 
melted out by cleansing fire, everything that originated from 
God will become such as it was from the beginning, before the 
evil entered into It 


1701-10, entitled M vtrHfptor iwoKaraarhaaoe w&vrwv, 
oder das Geheimniss der Wiederbringung alter 
Dinge compiled by Johann Wilhelm Petersen 
(1649-1727). Petersen had been professor at 
Rostock and a prominent divine of the Lutheran 
Church. He was deposed from office in 1692, because 
of his having embraced Universaliat opinions, to 
which he haa been converted by his wife, Johanna 
Eleanora von Merlau. She had been influenced in 


this direction before her marriage by the writings 
of the English mystic, Jane Lead, whose opinions 
were widely circulated in Germany by her disciples, 
who constituted the Philadelphian Society . 1 
Petersen was a very voluminous writer, and both 
he and his wife contributed largely to the contents 
of the great compilation. 

For many years after the appearance of Petersen's 
work a great numbor of writings, for and against 
the doctrine of restoration, were published. On 
the orthodox side appears the greatTname of Johann 
Iiorenz von Mosheim (1694-1755). On the other 


side the most remarkable publication, in per- 
manence and popularity, was the little work 
entitled The Everlasting Gospel , which, having 
run through many editions in Germany from 1700 
to 1745, was destined to achieve wide influence in 
America. It professed to be written by Paul 
Siegvolk, but it is known that the author’s real 
name was Georg Klein-Nicolai, for which Paul 
Siegvolk is a transparent disguise, e flee ted with 
the aid of German, Latin, and Greek. 


The same view was taken by Didymus of Alex- 
andria (f A.D. 395), who explicitly endorsed Origan's 
opinion on the conversion of devils. 

Among the later Fathers of the Church in the 
East it suffices to mention Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(t A.D. 428), an opponent of Origenism, who main- 
tained that sin and its penalty were both agents 
in the moral purposes of God as conducive both to 
self-knowledge and to repentance, and thus effective 
for the restoration of the wickod. 

The current of Alexandrian thought came again 
to the surface in the 9th cent, in the mind of John 
Scotns Erigena (f A.D. 877), in the form of a pan- 
theistic theodicy. He predicts, at the conclusion 
of a complicated and somewhat inconsistent scheme, 
the absorption of all into the divine ; wickedness, 
death, and misery are all transformed into good- 
ness, life, and blessedness ; and the consummatio 
mundi is that God is all in all.* 

In the period immediately preceding the Refor- 
mation some form of belief in universal salvation 
is found in connexion with very various forms of 
doctrine and life ; e.g., this belief is seen in com- 
bination with the Antinomianism of the Brethren 
of the Free Spirit ( q.v . ), and the fanatical asceticism 
of the Albanensian Cathari . 4 

Universalism in Germany.— A certain pre- 
ence of Universalism among the German Ana- 
baptists has been attributed to the influence of 
Hans Denk, scholar and mystic (1495-1627), but 
his extant writings do not show that he gave it 
any prominence in his teaching. That the Ana- 
baptists were largely credited with such opinion is 
evident from cap. xvii. of the Augsburg Confession 
(1630), where there is formal condemnation of the 
Anabaptists ‘who believe that there will be an 
end of the punishments of the damned and the 
devils.' 


Such subjects as eternal punishment were from 
this time open to latitudinarian treatment in 
Germany, but it remained for F. D. E. Schleier- 
raacher (1768-1834) to give to his contemporaries 
and successors a definite direction towards Univer- 
salism. Among systematic theologians the one 
who has most closely followed Schlmermacher 
{q.v.) in his eschatology is the Zurich professor, 
Alexander Schweizer (1808-88).* 

4 . Universalism in England.— It has been in- 
ferred, from a mandate of Simon Langham, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, dated 5th Nov. 1368,* that 
doctrines of universal salvation, extending even to 
the salvability of devils, were current at that time 
in England. A number of opinions are condemned 
as erroneous, extending from the possible salvation 
of Saracens, Jews, and pagans to beliefs such as, 
e.g.j 1 it is not possible that one should be damned 
for original sin without actual sin,' and that the 
nature of demons may not be essentially irrepar- 
able. This mandate is addressed to the Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, and it is surely more 
probable that it intends to deal with the possible 
re-appearance of Origonistic speculation in academic 
disputations than with any popular advocacy of 
sucii views. 

The 42nd of the English Articles of 1553 has for 
its title 1 That all men shall not be saved at the 
length,' and it runs : 

'They alto are worthy of condemnation who endeavour at 
this time to restore the dangerous opinion, that all men, be 
they never to ungodly, shall at length be saved, when they have 
suffered palues for their sins a certain time appointed by God'a 
Justice.’ 

It is generally admitted that this condemnation is 
directed against Anabaptist opinions promulgated 
by foreign refugees who had then recently come to 
England in large numbers and been permitted to 
establish churches. Such doctrine is not attributed 


At the end of the 17th cent, and the beginning 
of the 18th controversy was very rife on three 
points— the eternity of punishment, the millen- 
nium, and the restitution of all things. A number 
of the publications of this time, especially on the 
last-named topic, are embodied in a great work 
published in three volumes folio at Frankfort in 
I De Anit a. et Rernrr. a fb. 

• De Divisions Natures, v. 80. « See art. Alriqbnbics. 


Ijwwot aouse wiunn in# * r w o* mwiOury, 
with Declaration of the Faults and Abuses which 
heretofore have ana now be within the same , worthy 
1 See art. Philadrlphuxb. . . 

a H. B. Mackintosh, ’Studies In Christian Eschatology,’ In 
Sxp % 8th aar., vili. (10141 «8ff. _ 

• D. Wilkins, Concilia. Magna Britannia et Hibernia , 
London, 1787, ill. 76. 
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special Reformation (1536), where, under no. 4, we 
read : 

'That if there be a place where they [souls departed] be 
punished, God is not yet born, nor He that shall redeem the 
world.’ 

Here, obviously, not a doctrine of temporary 
punishment, but one of no punishment at all, is 
condemned. The return of foreign Protestants to 
their own countries on the accession of Queen 
Mary (1553) probably accounts for the withdrawal 
of the Articles 40, 41, and 42. 

It would have been strange if, in the general 
outburst of the most diverse religious opinions 
from 1640 onwards, the maintenance of universal 
salvation had not found a place. It is waTmly 
advocated in a little anonymous book entitled : 
'Divine Light, manifesting the love of God unto the whole 
world : with the True Church. 

Wherein the holy Spirit of Truth manifesteth the Glory of 
God In Christ, exalting Christ, a spiritual Christ, and All-saving 
Jesus ; shewing that Christ is a sure Foundation, and chief 
Corner-Stone for all Spirituall building, unto the raising up 
lively hopes for all People to proceed in Deleaving the great* 
Mercies and loving-kindnesses of our God in Christ, in whom 
God hath redeemed us his saints, and All ; having wrought all 
things for us. and all in Christ, wherein wee are mado perfect 

Sent forth by the Minister of the Lord Jesus, whom lie hath 
appointed his servant for the Good of All : 

In bringing Glad Tidings of Good Things unto the whole 
Creation. Baal 62. 7. 13. 

The Lord will worke for the manifestation of his Truth in this 
his due time. Printed in the year 1646.' 

The author does not deny that the elect are fonnd 
in every age, but they are those who are chosen to 
proclaim to the world general redemption and the 
noly covenant. It is evident that the work 
attracted much attention, for in A Testimony to 
the Truth of Jesus Christ as also against the 
Errours , Heresies and Blasphemies of the Time and 
the Toleration of them , Inscribed by the ministers 
of Christ within the Province of London , December 
14, 1647 , we find that the * errours against God’s 
eternal decree of Election and Reprobation* are 
taken verbatim from the Divine Light . Under 
date 4th Feb. 1646 the Lords and Commons put 
forth an order for a day of public humiliation ‘ for 
the growth and spreading of Errors, Heresies and 
Blasphemies,* ana among the ‘errors* enumerated 
are two, referred to Divine Light : 

'(a) “That God's eternal election is of all men, one ss well as 
another" : (6) “that all shall be saved at last, both men and 
devils, and that they that deny it are the great Antichrist ; that 
true faith is to believe it ; ana that though this Faith of general 
redemption were but in three persons only In the world, it 
should be sufficient to save all the rest of the Creation." *1 

In the so-called Draconic Ordinance, passed by 
Parliament in 1648, while deniers of the Trinity 
are threatened with death, those who maintain 
that all men shall be saved are declared liable to 
imprisonment. 

Another vigorous little traot, of six pages, 
written by Henry Horn and published in 1653, 
deserves mention in connexion with the Divine 
Light , viz. The Light of God spreading itself in all 
the dark Comers of the Earth ; with glad Tydings 
to all People, with a Restauration of all Things, 
and the LyoiCs Power overthrown . 

At this time three men were itinerating in the 
country, preaching Universalism, and gathering 
small bodies of adherents. They often preached 
in ohurches, but more frequently challenged the 
clergy in public disputation after the manner of 
the ‘gifted brethren’ of the army. These were 
William Erbury (1604-54), Gerrard Winstanley 
(t 1652), and Richard Coppin (+ 1650). The last- 
named was frequently imprisoned ; his works 
Iftrgely consist of accounts of debates with his 
clerical opponents and his judges. One of his 
chief contentions is that there may be redemption 
from hell, and in support of this he argues that, in 

i Bell broke loose, London, 1640, p. 6. 


Biblical language, ‘everlasting* does not mean 
‘endless.* 

The latter point is elaborated at length by 
Samuel Richardson, a Baptist, in his work entitled 
Of the Torments of Hell: The Foundation and 
Pillars thereof discovered, searched, shaken and 
removed , with infallible Proofs, that there is not to 
be a Punishment after this Life, for any to endure, 
that shall never end, printed in 1658, and reprinted 
in The Phoenix , ii. [17081. In this little work the 
author carries himself beyond the end proposed, 
and convinces himself of the ultimate salvation of 
all men. 

In 1661 appeared an anonymous treatise entitled 
A Letter of Resolution concerning Origen and the 
Chief of his Opinions, reprinted in The Phoenix, i. 
[1707]. The author was George Rust, who in 1667 
Iwame bishop of Dromore. His statement of 
Origen’s opinions is not mere exposition, but 
reveals the author as more than favourable to the 
notion of universal restitution. 

A classic of Universalist literature was being 
produced at this period by Jeremiah White (1629 
1707), Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
chaplain to the Protector. The book was not 
printed until 1712, and did not then bear the 
author’s name. The title is The Restoration of all 
Things , or a Vindication of the Goodness and Grace 
of God, to be manifested at last in the Recovery of 
his whole Creation out of their Fall . Rev xiv. 6. 
White approaches his subject from the predestina- 
rian side ; his style is forcible, simple, and dignified, 
reminding the reader of the Cambridge Platonists. 

Isaac Barrow (1630-77) bad already approached 
the subject from the Arminian side in his sermons, 
nos. 30-42, ‘ The Doctrine of Universal Redemption 
Asserted and Explained.* 1 

Thomas Burnet (16357-1715), Master of the 
Charterhouse, towards the end of his life, wrote 
a Latin treatise, de Statu Mortuorum et Resur - 
gentium , whioh he circulated in MS among his 
friends, strictly enjoining that it was not to be 
printed. After his death, however, it appeared in 
print (1727), and subsequently in an English trans- 
lation (1733). The author is perhaps not very 
clear as to the processes and stages by which the 
soul after death arrives at the general resurrection 
And the last judgment, but he is unmistakably 
opposed to the doctrine of endless punishment. 
He maintains, however, that this doctrine should 
not be publicly discredited, but used as a deterrent 
from sin in popular teaching. 

Archbishop Tilloteon (1630-94) held that the 
Biblical language as to future punishment is to be 
regarded as a divine threatening of wrath to come, 
which in God’s mercy may not be literally realized. 

The views of George Cneyne (1671-1743) inclined 
towards Universalism. 

Popular preaching of Universalist doctrine had 
a bnef success in London under the vigorous 
advocacy of James Relly (1720-78). He had been 
a convert of Whitefield’s, and was for some time a 

S reacher among his adherents, but he espoused the 
octrine of a ‘finished salvation’ in Christ, main- 
taining that all sin and all suffering for sin had 
been accomplished and ended in the passion of 
Christ, and that mankind has therefore expiated 
all offence in the person of Christ, its corporate 
head. The only otrence for which man is still 
accountable consists in the disbelief or the ignor- 
ing of this fact. Relly made a convert of John 
Murray, who in 1770 carried his doctrine to 
America. 

Elhanan Winchester (1751-97) came from 
America in 1787, and in the following year 

S ublished The Universal Restoration Exhibited in 
'our Dialogues . He gathered a large congrega- 

1 Works, London, 1880-81, lit 
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tion in Parliament Court, London, and was suc- 
ceeded there, on his return to America in 1794, 
by William Vidler (1758-1810), who had been a 
Baptist minister at Battle, and, on embracing 
Universalism in 1792, had been exjpelled, with his 
congregation, from the Kent and Sussex Associa- 
tion of Baptist Churches. Vidler was not success- 
ful in maintaining a large congregation in London, 
but did great service to the cause he advocated by 
establishing in 1797 a periodical entitled The 
Universalis? 8 Miscellany , which in 1802 became 
The Universal Theological Magazine . This con- 
tinued from 1797 to the end of 1805, and was 
succeeded by The Monthly Repository (1806-37), a 
valuable record of men and movements on the 
liberal side of the old dissent. 

Universalism, apart from any attempt at the 
organization of a Church, found an advocate in Sir 
George Stonhouse (t 1793), a Syriac scholar of 
eminence, who had spent much time in the ex- 
amination of Syriac MSS in Continental libraries. 
At Oxford he had been a member of the little 
band of Methodists over whom John Wesley pre- 
sided, nicknamed the Holy Club, and had main- 
tained, against his fellow-members, the doctrine 
of universal restitution. In later life he resided at 
East Brent, {Somerset, and was much interested in 
a society formed in the neighbouring parish of 
Burnham and called the Burnham Society, ‘to 
study philosophy and polemic divinity and debate 
on the difference of religious opinions, in brotherly 
love.’ The minutes of the society record dis- 
cussions on the pre-existence of souls and universal 
restitution. 1 Stonhouse published (anonymously 
at Bristol in 1761) Universal Restitution a Scripture 
Doctrine , and two subsequent volumes on the same 
subject in 1768 and 1773. 

Another independent study is The Restitution of 
All Things: An Essay on the Important Purpose 
of the Universal Redeemer's Destination (1785), by 
Jame6 Brown, chaplain of the British garrison at 
Savannah in the Province of Georgia. The author 
is apparently quite unaware of any efforts or any 
books of purport similar to his own. 

At the close of the 18th cent. Universalism 
began to spread among English Unitarians. John 
Prior Estlin, of Bristol (1747-1817), published Dis- 
courses on Universal Restitution (1813), directed 
rincipally against the doctrine of the final anni- 
ilation of the wicked. A more generally interest- 
ing treatment of the subject was put forth by 
T. Southwood Smith (1788-1861), in hiB Illustra- 
tions of the Divine Government (1816). 

David Thom (1793-1862), minister of the Scotch 
Church, Rodney Street, Liverpool, having been 
licensed by the Presbytery of Glasgow, was in 
1825 censured and suspended by that Presbytery 
upon charges of heresy, which, however, lay en- 
tirely within the sphere of Calvinistic doctrine. 
His adherents formed an independent congregation, 
which soon became known as Berean Universalis ts, 
for Thom now espoused the dootrine of a * finished 
salvation,’ analogous to that of Belly, and con- 
structed on a distinctly Calvinistic basis. His 
works consisted of laborious and often paradoxical 
interpretations of Scripture, but in 1850 he re- 
published. Jeremiah white’s Restoration of All 
Things with a historical preface. The same year 
marked the appearance of a magazine, The Uni- 
versalist , edited by Richard Roe, to which Thom 
became a constant contributor, his efforts being 
largely devoted to restraining the Unitarian ten- 
dencies of contemporary Universalism, especially 
in the United States. 1 

Universalism has, at a later time, been approached 
from various sides by writers within the Church of 

1 Extracts, etc., were printed in 1798. 

* D. Thom, Sermons with Memoir , London, 1803. 


England, notably F. W. Farrar, 1 Andrew Jukes, 9 
and Alfred Gurney.* 

5. Universalism in Scotland.— As early as 1755 
certain small congregations in the Merse (Berwick- 
shire) which had been associated with the Reformed 
Presbytery (a branch from the Camerouian side of 
the Scottish Covenanters) united in declaring their 
belief in ‘ the boundless love of God and the uni- 
versal mediation of Christ.’ Feeling the need of a 
pastor, they solemnly set aside three young men 
considered fit for the office, and, after a day of 
consecration and prayer, determined by lot which 
of the three should be recognized as their pastor. 
The lot fell upon James Purves (1734-95). This 
was in 1769 ; and, as they desired to have direct 
recourse to the Scriptures of the prophets and 
apostles as the source of true knowledge, ecclesi- 
astical and civil, Purves was directod to apply 
himself to the study of the original tongues, ana 
for this purpose went to the University of Glasgow. 
In 1770, many families of the original body having 
settled in Edinburgh, he was appointed pastor over 
them, but did not relinquish liis relation with the 
societies in the Merse. Purves having publicly 
advooated Universalist views, his congregation in 
1792 adopted the title of Universal Dissenters. 
Later, in 1813, it became generally known as 
Unitarian. In 1812 T. Southwood Smith became 
minister of the congregation, the charge having 
been vacant since the death of Purves. During 
the period of his ministry he studied medicine, 
and, having graduated M.D. in 1810. became 
subsequently well known as a pioneer of sanitary 
reform. The congregation is now represented by 
St. Mark’s Chapel, opened in 1835. 4 

Neil Douglas (1750-1823), who in 1809 seceded 
from the Relief Church, established Universalist 
congregations in Greenock and Glasgow, and 
preaohed in many other places. His successor, 
William Worrall (t 1828), continued hie work, 
and congregations were established in Glasgow, 
Greenock, Johnstone, Paisley, Ayr, and Falkirk, 
which united in an annual conference. He published 
three volumes of a periodical entitled The Gospel 
Communicator. Pronably a survival of his activity 
is to be seen in the Universalist Church of Sten- 
housemuir, Larbert, the only congregation in the 
United Kingdom still bearing the title Universalist. 

James Morison (1816-93) founded the Evangelical 
Union in 1843 on the basis of three universal: 
universal love of God, universal atonement of 
Christ, universal work of the Holy Ghost. De- 
claring that the sacrifice of Christ was for all men 
everywhere, Morison stops short of universal 
salvation ; the obstacle, in his view, is not, as in 
Amyraldism, the lack of special grace in the in- 
dividual, bat ‘ unbelief, the only obstacle to salva- 
tion which the death of Christ has not removed.’* 

6 . Universalism in America.— The progress of 
Universalism in America has fonnd a competent 
and judicious historian in Richard Eddy ; hence 
its main lines may be readily traced and succinctly 
stated. 

The first advocates of universal salvation were 
probably the German Baptists, called Bunkers or 
Tankers, 6 who were settled in Germantown, Pa., 
as early as 1719, and there established a church. 
They brought or imported Universalist books from 

Germany, and among them was The Everlasting 

Gospel, attributed to Paul Siegvolk (see above). 
The translation and printing of this, which may 

1 Eternal Hope, London, 1878. 

* The Second Death and the Restitution of All Things**, 
London, 1887. 

* Our Catholic inheritance in the Larger Hope, London, 1888. 

4 MS Register of Minutes, St. Mark’s Chapel , Edinburgh; 

and Historical Account, printed in lflUB. 

0 W. Adamson, Life of the Rev. Dr. James Morison , tondon, 
1898, p. 127. 

0 Bee art. Sbcth (('hristian). 
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be regarded &b the primary document of American 
UniverualUm, is probably due to the influence of 
6. de Bonneville, who, after haying suffered 
persecution for preaching Universalism in France 
and Germany, settled in Pennsylvania in 1741. 
The title runs thus : 

'The Everlasting Gospel, commanded to be preached by 
Jenui Christ, Judge of the Living and Dead, unto all creatures, 
Mark xvi. 10. concerning 1 the Eternal Redemption found out by 
him, whereby Devil, Sin, Hell and Death, shall at last be 
abolished, and the whole Oreation restored to its primitive 
Purity ; being a testimony against the present Anti-chrlstlan 
World. Written in German by Paul Slegvolk, and translated 
into English by John S[echla]. Germantown: Printed by 
Christopher Sower, mdooliii.’ 

There is abundant evidence that in the latter half 
of the 18th cent. Universalism was spreading 
widely in the Episcopal, Congregational, ana 
Presbyterian Churches. Controversy was roused 
especially by the anonymous publications of Charles 
Channcy, of Boston (1705-87), e.g., Salvation for 
all Men (1782). But the organization of societies 
on a basis distinctly Universalist is due to John 
Murray (1741-1815), who, deserted on account of 
his Belly an views by his former friends in White- 
field’s Connexion^ and broken by domestic afflic- 
tions, had determined to seek refuge and obscurity 
in the New World. The ship that bore him ana 
was making for New York was driven by a storm 
into slioal water off the coast of New Jersey. It 
became necessary to land part of the cargo, and of 
this Murray was left in charge. Wandering on 
shore, he came to a settlement called Good Luck, 
and met with its founder, an aged man named 
Thomas Potter, who, in addition to his farm 
buildings, had built a meeting-house, and con- 
fidently expected that the Lord would send him a 
preacher. He hailed Murray as the heaven-sent 
messenger of the gospel, and constrained him to 
preach. An inscription on a granite boulder now 
marks the spot where Potter and Murray met, and 
records that on 80th Sept. 1770 Murray first 
preached in America. For some time after thiB 
Murray itinerated as a preacher among orthodox 
Baptists, until in 1774 he settled at Gloucester, 
Mass., with a congregation many of whom had 
been already influenced by the teaching of Belly. 
Here in 1779 some of these joined with Murray in 
a church covenant ; this marks the earliest form 
of organization among American Universalists. 

Murray’s later ministerial life was spent in 
Boston, out at this time a new centre of Uni- 
versalist activity was formed in Philadelphia by 
the labours of Ellianan Winchester. Winchester's 
followers, who were at first known as Universal 
Baptists, joined the adherents of Murray in organ- 
izing 4 Tlie First Independent Church of Christ 
eommonly called Universalists.’ A convention, 
held in Philadelphia in 1790, drew up Articles of 
Faith and a plan of church government. The 
third of these Articles runs : 

1 Wo bolleve that there Is One Mediator between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus, in whom dwelleth all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily ; who, by giving himaelf a ransom for all, 
hath redeemed them to God by his blood ; and who, by tho 
merit of his death and the efficacy of his Spirit, will finally 
rastore the whole human race to happiness.' 

Murray and his adherents adopted these Articles 
in 1791, and subsequently altered them in a Bellyan 
direction. But the Germinal friendship of Murray 
and Winchester could not avert divergence between 
their followers; for, while Murray advocated a 
‘free and finished justification’ obtained at onoe 
by the expiatory guttering of Christ, and Bummed 
up in the words ‘no future punishment, ’ the 
adherents of Winchester suspected a perilous 
tendency to Antiuomianism in these views, and 
Winchester’s own teaching included an elaborate 
eschatology involving a millennial reign of Christ 
with the saints on earth, their ascent into the 
heavenly places, the conversion of this world into i 


a lake of fire for the age-long punishment of devils 
and wicked men, and the ultimate purification 
and elevation of both to final sanctification. 

Another view which would appear to be more 
definitely Antinomian in tendency than Murray’s 
was propounded by Caleb Bich of Warwick, Mass. 
(1750-1821), and attained a certain local ascend- 
ancy. According to this, as at the creation the 
soul was inserted into the mortal frame, so now 
with each individual soul ; it remains untainted 
by the deeds and desires of the flesh, and at the 
dissolution of its material envelope rises again to 
God in its original purity. 1 

Notwithstanding these divergencies, it is re- 
markable that in Aug. 1803 the Convention of 
Universalist Churches of New England, held at 
Winchester, N.H., in which 38 societies were 
represented, agreed upon a Profession of Faith 
which is still the standard of American Universal- 
ism. This, known as the Winchester Profession, 
is as follows : 

' Article 1.— We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments contain a revelation of the character of 
God and of the duty, interest, and final destination of mankind. 

Article il.— We believe that there Is one God, whose nature is 
Love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of 
Grace, who will finally restore the whole family of mankind to 
holiness and happiness. 

Article ill.— We believe that holiness and true happiness are 
Inseparably connected, and that believers ought to be careful 
to maintain order and practise good works ; for these thingB 
are good and profitable unto men. 1 

The general consensus marked by the Winchester 
Profession prepared the way for a new departure, 
and for the commanding influence of a new leader 
in the person of Hosea Ballou (1771-1852). He 
published in 1805 A Treatise on Atonement (subse- 
quently much revised). This little work severed 
Universalism from its origins in Calvinism, and 
lifted it from controversy to a level of affirmation 
and construction. It sought.to build up a theology 
on the one postulate of God’s universal and ever- 
lasting love. Ballou finds the reality of atonement 
not in the appeasing of God’s wrath and the recon- 
ciliation of God to man, but in the reconciliation 
of man to God. 

1 To believe in any other Atonement than the putting off of the 
old man, with his deeds, and the putting on of tho now man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness, 
is carnai-mindednesi and is death.’ * 

While he emphasizes God’s dealings with man in 
the way of moral discipline and retributive justice 
in the present life, and insists on the continuity of 
the divine judgment of the individual from day to 
day, he anticipates that death will in some way so 
quicken the powers of the soul and enlighten all 
spiritual faculties that nothing that can do called 
penal lies before it in a future state. Though lie 
did not lay Btress upon the doctrine of no future 
punishment, his implicit adherence to it had 
certain definite consequences. Ballou rejected the 
deity of Christ, and thus espoused Umtarianism 
some years before it became dominant in the Con- 
gregational churches of Boston. But the Uni- 
tarians were strongly opposed to Ballou’s views as 
to death and the future life, and Channing went 
so far as to say that Ballou ascribod ‘ the power to 
death of olianghig and purifying the mind,’ thus 
‘burying moral evil in the grave.’ Another con- 
sequence was what is known as the ‘ Bestoration- 
ist Controversy,’ which proceeded intermittently 
from 1817 until 1831, and led to an actual division 
in the Universalist body. It began with a friendly 
controversy between flosea Ballou and Edward 
Turner, published in a periodical called The Go&jpel 
Visitant. Ballou took the side of no future punish- 
ment, but declared that at that time he was not 
absolutely convinced on the subject. 

i Of. with this the view attributed to Helen Bums, i.s. Maria 
Brontd, by her sieger, Charlotte Brontti, in Jane Byre, oh. vi. 

8 A Treatise on Atonement™, Boston, 1002, p. 12a. 
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In 1822 a farther stage was reached, in which 
Jacob Wood, who wrote under the name ‘ Restore- 
tionist,’ gave evidence of the difference of opinion 
whioh at this time prevailed in the Universalist 
body, and of the incompatibility of the two doc- 
trines— viz. that 'of universal salvation at the 
commencement of a future state ’ and that 'of the 
final restoration of all men by Jesus Christ,’ 
adding : 

‘The doctrine whioh Admits all characters alike to heaven at 
death, Is subversive of a just distinction between virtue and 
vice.* 

This diversity of opinion led to an actual schism. 
In 1831 a number of Universalist churches formed 
the Massachusetts Association of Universal Re- 
storationists, which continued for ten years. The 
great majority, including many who had a doc- 
trinal affinity with the Restorationista, strongly 
disapproved of the secession. The seoeders, while 
adopting the Winchester Profession, altered, in 
1833, the first clause of Art. iii. so as to read : 

' Wo believe in a retribution beyond death, and In the neces- 
sity of faith and repentance.* 

The 'no future punishment* creed disappeared in 
1878 as the motto of Universalism, when the Uni- 
versalist ministers of Boston and its vicinity 
approved a declaration of faith, in which these 
words occur : 

1 We believe that repentanoe and salvation are not limited to 
thin life . . . Salvation, . . . whether effected here or in the 
future life, la salvation by Ohrist, and gives no warrant to the 
Imputation to us of the “ death and glory" theory.’ 

Art. ix. runs : 

'Whatever differences in regard to the future may exist 
among us, none of us believe that the horizon of eternity will 
be relatively either largely or for a long time overcast by the 
clouds of sin and punishment, and in coming into the enjoy- 
ment of salvation, whensoever that may be, all the elements of 
penitence, forgiveness, and regeneration are involved. Justice 
and mercy will then be seen to be entirely at one, and tiod be 
all in all.' 

Already for many years the objections to Uni - 
versalism from the side of the Unitarians had been 
disappearing, os the views here stated were gain- 
ing ground among Universalist*. The Universal- 
ists, combining a liberal faith with an evangelical 
fervour, appealed to many whom the drier light of 
Unitari&msm did not reach, and without any 
formal alliance the two denominations iiave been 
constantly associated in social efforts and religions 
sympathy. 

In 1003 a centennial meeting, held at Winchester, 
N.H., re-affirmed the Profession in its original 
form. In 1890 the following ' conditions of fellow- 
ship ' had been appended to Art. iii. in a general 
convention held at Boston : 

1 The acceptance of the essential principles of the Universal- 
let Faith, to wit : (1) The universal fatherhood of God ; (2) the 
spiritual authority and leadership of His son, Jesus Ohrist ; (8) 
the trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a revelation from 
Ood ; (4) the certainty of just retribution for sin ; (6) the final 
harmony of all souls with God.' 

The latest statistics of the Universalist Church 
in America record the names of over 600 recognized 
ministers, and a still larger number of parishes 
and meeting-places; seven in Canada, some of 
which have fellowship with Universalist conven- 
tions in the United States. There are numerous 
women’s missionary societies and mission circles ; 
a regular mission is maintained in Japan, and a 
congregation has boon formed in CnW There 
are also eight colleges, theological schools, and 
academies. 1 

. trr*RATURi. 7; Hoiea Ballou, The Ancient Hist. of Universal- 
wm, Boaton, U.8.A., 1«2», new od., 1886; T. Whlttemore, 
The Modern Hut. of Unicersaliiin, do. 1880, 2nd ed. vol. i. (all 
published), do. 1800; Richard Bddy, Hitt . of Uniwrtabsm 
(American Church History Series, x.\ Sow York, 1894, Uni- 
mrtalitm in America , 2 vole., Boston, 1884-86 (with a biblio- 
graphy); T. AUin, Unioersaiism Asserted*, London, 1800; 
Lives of Murray, Ballou, eto. 

__ _ JAMES ^ DWIN OUGBRS. 

* Universalist Register and Year Book, 1918. 


UNIVERSALITY.-x. Definition. -The uni- 
versal is defined by Aristotle as ' whatever may 
naturally be predicated of many thingH,’ 1 or ' that 
is callod universal which naturally belongs to more 
than ono thing.' 1 The important word in these 
definitions is ' naturally. 1 It is explained by tho 
following : 

'I coll that universal which belongs to the subject, dis- 
tributive^, essentially, and as it is what It Is'; 3 in scholastic 
terms, ‘ which is true ae omni , per te , and quatenus ipsum .’ 

By de omni Aristotle means 'in every case and 
always.’ De omni is merely the enumerative or 
collective universal. Per se and quatenus ipsum 
explain the 'naturally.’ There are four senses 
of per se\ (1) when trie predicate is part of the 
definition of the subject, (2) when the subject is 
part of the definition of the predicate, (3) that 
which is not predicated of any other subject, (4) 
when the subject itself is the cause of the predicate. 
Aristotle says the expressions per ee and quatenus 
ipsum are the same, out he seems to have in view 
er se in the first and the second sense only ; for 
e has just said that whatever is universal is 
inherent in things necessarily, and subsequently 
he says that everything is inherent in either of 
those ways or acoording to accident, but accidents 
are not necessary. 4 This is what Aristotle means 
by universal in the strict sense— the primary 
universal, the universal as it occurs in mathe- 
matics, as when we say that triangles have their 
internal angles equal to two right angles, or that 
two contradictory predicates, 1 straight 1 or ' curved,’ 
imply the notion line. 

Grote and Prantl reduce the third and fourth 
senses to the first. Grote says of the third : 

'The predicate must not be extra-essential to the subject, 
nor attached to it as on adjunct from without, almply concomit- 
ant or accidental.' 

Of the fourth sense lie says : 

' The like distinction holds In regard to events : some are 
accidentally concomitant sequences, which may or may not be 
realized (e.g., a flash of lightning occurring when a man is on 
his Journey) ; In others, the conjunction is necessary or oausal 
(as when an animal dies under the sacrificial knife).’ * 

The same identifications are made by Prantl : 

The latter explains the third sense ot per ee thus : ' what is 
enunciated not in predicative manner us property, but os 
individual substance, remains Identical with Itself in the 
multiplicity of possible predicates.' 8 

Prantl expressly identifies the fourth sense of per 
se with the first. The third and fourth are both 
regarded as resting upon the activity of the creative 
concept and its necessary causality. 

The meaning of Aristotle seems to be this. In 
certain cases attributes are essentially conditioned 
by the nature of tho subject in which they are 
found, but we do not see this. The predicates 
may not after all be true de omni . Similarly with 
regard to events. The nature of the living thing 
may essentially condition the effect of the wound, 
but after all it may not. Such wounds may not 
be always fatal, we cannot, therefore, make such 
universal the basis of a demonstrative science. 
We do not see the primary universal or tho 
necessity which belongs to such universal. 

This interpretation of Aristotle, common to 
Prantl and Grote, is in accordance with the 
scholastic treatment of demonstration, especially 
the demonstrate potissimu. Tho properly of 
risibility as flowing from the definition of man os 
a rational animal is an illustration of tho third 
sense of per se. Risibility was hu|»|m»m(k 1 to belong 
to man essentially. This is certainly riot evident 
in itself and has led to an extremely different 
interpretation of Aristotle, put forward by Saint 
i De Interp. vfll. * Met. (vl.) vii. 18 (1088*). 

8 Anal. Post. i. 4. 

4 lb. i. 4, 0 ; i:f. if. Aldrich, Artis Logicce Rudiment a 4 , ed. 
II. L. Manuel, Oxford, iskfcJ, Appendix K. 

0 George Grote, Arintotle. Ixmdon, 1872, i. 812. 

8 Prantl, Qeech. der Login im Abcndlantlc , 1. 122. 
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Hilaire and Mansel. With regard to the third 
Bense of per se, both interpret it as referring to the 
existence of the substance. Saint-Hilaire says : 

' The Individual substance la never necessary ; and, moreover, 
it ia lor Iteel! alone, and ia never in a subject other than 
ifeaelf.' 

As to the fourth sense he says : 

‘ No more does It carry in Itself a character of neoeaaity ; thua 
In the examine choaen by Ariatotle, there ia no neceanty that 
the man die by strangulation ; for there ia a crowd of other 
totally different cauaea of death. 1 1 

This would restrict the universal and the necessity 
it involves to the first two senses of the words per 
se. In this restriction Mansel agrees with Saint- 
Hilaire, and puts forward a theory of the demon- 
strative syllogism which limits it to the demonstra- 
tions of mathematics. 

2. The two universale.— The truth is that 
Aristotle has two universals— the primary uni- 
versal, where subject and predicate are co-extensive 
and convertible, which is characterized by necessity, 
and another universal in which this is not the case. 
In one passage he sayB : 

* By universal, here, I mean that whloh Is not convertible 
with its subject' 1 

His objeot is to show that such a universal, unless 
it issues in a primary universal, is valueless for 
science. The universal in the strict sense belongs 
to mathematical science and other deductive 
sciences; the other universal belongs to the uni- 
formities of co-existence and sequence which 
experimental science investigates. Looke, Dugald 
Stewart, and Mansel have regarded deductive 
science, especially mathematics, as involving an 
essentially distinct logical procedure from that 
of the inductive sciences. J. S. Mill seeks to 
reduce mathematics to the inductive level. 
Mediceval thought and Platonism tend to enlarge 
the scope of demonstration. The teaching of 
Aristotle is the same as that of Locke, Stewart, 
and Mansel. 

It is this distinction of the two universals which 
Home later logicians seem to have in view. Petrus 
Hispanus distinguishes between predioable and 
universal. Predioable is affirmed of many things, 
but universal exists in many things. 8 Others 
make the distinction turn upon whether in the 
proposition we tell of the subject quid sit or quale 
sit— what it is or what are its attributes or 
characters. According to this, that only is a 
universal which is predicated of inferior classes ; 
but a predicable wnioh is also predicated of co- 
ordinate classes would not be a universal. There 
are thus five predicables, but only two universals— 
genus and species. 4 

3. The problem of universals. — The above 
doctrine of universals considers the universal as 
its nature is affected by the precise relation in 
which the predicate can stand to the subject in 
a proposition; and the distinction of universals 
which it sets up affects the consideration of uni- 
versals taken in their widest sense. The most 
difficult problem relating to universals— a problem 
still unsettled— is that concerning their existence. 
Do they exist only in the mind ? If outside the 
mind, where ? Are they mere names ? 

4. Plato and Aristotle.— 

'Two things,* says Aristotle, 'm my be fairly ascribed to 
Socrates— inductive arguments and universal definition, both 
of which are concerned with the starting-point of science. 
But Sooratee did uot moke the universals or the definitions 
exist apart; his successors, however, gave them separate 
existence, and this was the kind of thing they called Ideas.* 8 

ij. Borthtlemy Saint-Hilaire, Logique d’Aristote traduiU 
en Francait, Paris, 1839-44, iff 24. 

* Anal. Post. ii. 17. 

* Petrus Hispanus, Summulct logicales, tract, ii. ; cf. R. 
Sanderson, Logioae Artit Compendium , Oxford, 1707, bk. i. 
ch. Ii. 

* Burgersdyk, quoted by Mansel in Aldrich, Artit Logiom 
Rudimenta , p. 24. 

s Mctaphyeiea , 1078>> 28, tr. W. D. Roes, Oxford, 1908. 


'They at the same time treat the Ideas as universal substances, 
and again as separable and individual. That this Is not possible 
has been shown before. The reason why those who say the 
Ideas are universal combined those two views in one, is that 
they did not make the Ideas substances identical with sensible 
things. They thought that the sensible particulars were in a 
state of flux and none of them remained, out that the universal 
was apart from these and different. And Sooratee gave the 
Impulse to this theory, as we said before, by means of hit 
definitions, but he did not separate them from the particulars ; 
and in this he thought rightly, in not separating them.' 1 

These remarks of Aristotle are aimed at the 
Platonic theory of Ideas— the theory aB expounded 
in the earlier dialogues. Whether in the later 
dialogues the Platonio theory undergoes a change 
we shall consider below. Aristotle Knows of no 
such change. Plato’s theory as conceived by 
Aristotle is as follows : 

Plato supposed that there exjeted t besides the individual 


individual and sensible thing is made to £e what it is. These 
Ideas are eternal and self-subalstent. Material things partici- 
pate In them, and are copies of the Ideas, which in themselves 
exist in on Intelligible region apart from the world. When we, 
on perceiving sensible things, form general concepts, we, 
aooordlng to Plato, revive by reminiscence the recollection of 
the Ideas, with which we were familiar in a previous state. 
What we term a general concept is the Idea In Its subjective 
existence os an Intelligible form in our Intellect Archer 
Butler 1 and others have distinguished the Platonio Idea from 
the general concepts of the understanding ; but this separation 
ii rejected by BonlU and Zeller.* 

Whatever may he thought of this theory, it is 
remarkable that the most essential objections to 
it have been brought forward by Plato himself in 
the Parmenides . 

1 Perhaps,' says Jowett, 4 there is no passage in Plato showing 
greater metaphysical power than that in which he assails his 
own theory of Ideas. The arguments are nearly, if not quite, 
those of Aristotle. 4 < 

The difficulties— how withoat division or multipli- 
cation the Ideas can participate in the many, or the 
many in the Ideas ; the necessity of a still higher 
universal to unite the Idea itself with its corre- 
sponding phenomena; the so-called third-man 
argument; most serious of all, the uselessness of 
Ideas for knowledge, arising from their dis- 
connexion with our minds and with phenomena— 
are here set forth. 

'The perplexities/ says Jowett, * which surround the one and 
many in the sphere of the Ideas are aleo alluded to in the 
Philebus, and no answer is given to them. Nor have they ever 
been answered by any one else who separates the phenomenal 
from the real.' 0 

This statement may he allowed to stand, but 
the question arises: Did Plato separate the 
phenomenal and the real, or did lie unite them 7 
The answer is : He did both. ( Separation ’ is a 
category of the spatial and temporal. The Idea 
is spaceless and timeless, 6 yet it does not exist in 
total aloofness from phenomena. It is in this 
way that we answer the difficulties whieh have 
been raised in this connexion, and which have led 
to the theory of a * later Platonism.’ There is in 
reality no essential change. The force of these 
objections — perhaps derived from the Megario 
school, perhaps pressed home by Aristotle— was 
no donbt felt oy him. But what happened in this 
case is what in suoh cases always happens. The 
old point of view is retained and an effort is made 
to snow that it answers the new questions. In 
thiB respect there is a striking parallel between 
the later philosophy of Plato ana that of Fichte. 
Originally, in Fichte, the Ego projects from itself 
a purely phenomenal world. Scnelling showed 

1 tetaphpeica, 1086* 82. 

1 Lectures on the Hist, qf Ancient Philosophy*, p. 370 f. 

8 Plato and the Older Academy. Eng. tr., London, 1870, 
p. 241, note 42. 

6 The Dialogues qf Plato 6 , tr. B. Jowett, Oxford, 1892, Iv. 6 
(Introd. to Parmenides). 

>lb. p.7. 

6 The Parmenides of Plato , ed. T. Maguire, Dublin, 1878, 
p. xxvL 
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that the world in its turn produces the Ego, and 
thus 'turned over a leaf * in the history of philo- 
sophy. The Absolute is in the world, therefore, 
as well as in the Ego. Fichte in his later philosophy 
seeks to show that his Absolute— the Ego, pure 
Being— is the active living power in phenomena. 
In the Philebus, Sophist , and Timceus Plato does 
the same. The Idea is spaceless and timeless, but 
nevertheless one with mind and life and power in 
the phenomenal world. 

It is just in this that the ohange wrought in 
the philosophical standpoint by Aristotle consists. 
He denies the transcendent existence of the Idea 
or universal, and places it in the composite world 
of matter and form. The world thereby ceases to 
be merely phenomenal. Matter itself becomes 
something positive. It is no longer a mere 
negativity. The centre of gravity has passed 
from the ideal to the real world. Both Plato's 
and Aristotle’s doctrines have been called realism. 
Both affirm the reality of the Idea or Form ; but 
in Plato it is a reality above the world, in Aristotle 
in the world. Aristotle rejects the detached 
existence of the universal. He holds that the 
subjective concept is related to the objective 
reality, but in place of the transcendent existence 
of the Ideas, in contradistinction to individual 
objects, he regards the Essenoe or Form as im- 
manent in the things. The precise nature of this 
immanence, in Aristotle, has been a matter of 
dispute. According to Hamilton, 1 he has been 
viewed as ( a Realist, a Conceptualise and a 
Nominalist, in the strictest sense.’ The ques- 
tions at issue are formulated by Porphyry thus: 
whether genera and species d.o really exist in 
nature, or in mere conceptions only ; whether, if 
existing, they are bodies or incorporeal ; whether 
they are inherent in the objects of sense or dis- 

{ 'oined from them. 1 Even though Aristotle 
nought down the Idea from its super-celestial 
sphere and embodied it in things, it still has an 
existence in the Divine Being, the Form of Forms. 
If the Divine Mind be one with things, if 
Aristotle be interpreted pantheisticallv, we have 
still the questions as to the nature of this union — 
the unity ami multiplicity of the Idea. If the 
Divine Mind be different from things— i.e., if he 
be interpreted theistically — the Idea has a tran- 
scendent existence, if not in itself, still in the 
Divine Mind where the unification of the Idea 
lies; and what is the nature of it is the subject 
of the great controversy between nominalism and 
realism in the Middle Ages. The difficulty con- 
sists in this: that, if the universal is merely 
something repeated over and over again, in in- 
dividuals, then genera and species fall asunder 
into merely resembling individuals, essential com- 
munity of nature is denied ; but, if suoh repetition 
be rejected, and the universal be considered as 
somo one thing throughout the individuals, then 
the plurality Decora es merely phenomenal and 
illusive. Extreme representatives of realism, like 
William of Champeanx, held that the universal 
exists for itself as a universal in individual things, 
and were thus led into pantheism. 9 

5. Moderate realism. — In the moderate realism 
of St. Thomas Aquinas we have a fusion of Aristo- 
telian and Platonio realism. St. Augustine had 
already interpreted Plato's Ideas as the thoughts 
which God had of things before He created them. 
St. Thomas Aquinas admits the existence of the 
universal or the Form in a threefold sense, ante 
rem, in re, and port rem. 4 The universal ante rem 
corresponds to the Platonic Ideas, understood as 
archetypal ideas in the mind of God— the patterns 

1 Reid’s Works, ed. Hamilton, p. 406, note 1. 
s Porphyry, Intrvd. ch. i. • Prsntl, ii. 130. 

«/6. Iff. 110 ff. 


in the Divine Intellect after which all things were 
made. With regard to the universal in re or a 
parte rei t the universal nature does not exist as 
the same in the individuals as it exists in them 
objectively. It is only alike in them. We, in 
our consideration of it, regard it as a unity or 
community of nature, as one and the same in all. 
The universal nature exists as a universal, in the 
human intellect, by virtue of its power of recog- 
nizing the common nature. This is the universal 
post res. But* if the universal, as universal, exists 
thus only in the act of recognition in the mind, 
we seem to be impaled on tTie difficulty of Par- 
menides, which he put to the youthful Socrates, 
and which is briefly this : What then is this com- 
mon nature which is known by the mind ? Moder- 
ate realism answers this question by its doctrine 
that universale are fundamentally in things. 
‘Universalia sunt formaliter in mente funda- 
mental! ter in rebus ipsis.’ 

'To the universal nature thus fundamentally taken. It does 
not essentially belong, to be one or many, in the intellect or out 
of the Intellect, in individuals or outside them, communicable 
to a number or incommunicable.’ 1 

If we ponder on this universal, we shall not find 
it so very different from the timeless and spaceless 
Idea of the Philebus and Sophistes . At any rate, 
it approaches the conception by which Plato 
sought to allay the difficulties and doubts he 
himself raised in the Parmenides . 

6 . The Scotist formalism.— It was almost in- 

evitable that thiB doctrine, placing at the roots of 
things an Essence or Form in itself subject to no 
individualizing conditions, should beget a new 
form of realism. This is precisely what did 
happen. Duns Seotus distinguishes carefully 
between the unity of an individual and the unity 
of a universal nature. The last he concoives 
almost as certain modem logicians conceive the 
unity of a variable in a propositional function. 
The universal appears in the particular individual 
things, but it is apprehended as universal by the 
understanding. In itself it is neither particular 
nor universal, but just what it is. It is something 
antecedent to universality and particularity, but, 
as antecedent in itself, indifferent to either. 8 
This is what distinguishes the realism of Duns 
Seotus from the earlier realism of Bernard of 
Chartres or William of Champcaux, that uni- 
versal are not apprehended as actu such in ob- 
jective reality. 9 This would be to reduce them to 
individual unities; or, rather, numerically the 
same nature would pervade the individuals. In 
the system of DunB Seotus a primitive universal 
unity — matter — is progressively pluralized and 
individualized by form, almost as a single throb 
of Bergson's tlan vital is broken into its manifold 
reverberations in nature. Each throb, however, 
iB in Seotus a system of unities ; and it is evident 
that these universals, if they are neither to be 
pluralized in the individuals nor consolidated into 
a single being in a real universal, must be con- 
ceived as passing over into the individuals, and 
yet as each retaining its own unity in them. This 
is the view that underlies the doctrine of formal- 
ism elaborated in the Scotist school. Universality 
is thus conceived as in the thingB, not by a dis- 
tinction of reason, as moderate realism would hold, 
not by a distinctio realis, as extreme realism 
would hold, but by a formal distinction, which 
still allowed it to be identified with the scries of 
individual things. . 

7. The realism of Francis de Mayronis. — It is 
obvious that such a view approaches very close to 

I Thomas Marie Zivllara, Summa PhUosophira , S vols., Paris, 
1884, l. 817. 

9 Pranti, ill. 208. 

9 Stock!, Qesch. tier PhUttstij/hu’ ties MiVehtlttrs , ii, WKi ; of 
Oouturat's variable ( Encycl . of the Philos. Scit nets, i. 148 f.). 
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the doctrine which regards the universal as such 
as existing in things, and, if we regard this uni- 
versal as numerically one with the universal as 
contemplated by the Divine Mind, we are in 
danger of being led back to a pantheism such as 
was actually held by Bernard of Chartres. If now 
we are to escape such pantheistic conclusions, 
there is one, and only one, way of escape within 
the same general point of view : it is to give the 
universal a self existence, as Plato did, independ- 
ent of the Divine or any mind. This step was 
taken by the greatest of the disciples of Scotus— 
Francis de Mayronis. Relations are divided by 
Mayronis into relationes secundum esse and rela- 
tione# secundum did . The former are between 
things which in their entire being fall under the 
category of relation ; the latter are between things 
which, taken by themselves, are absolute, but are 
understood with reference to something else and 
remain entitatively distinct from the relation into 
which they enter. r This corresponds to what has 
been recently called the monistic and the mona- 
distic view of relations. To Mayronis, however, 
it is a classification of relations, not of theories 
about relation. Such relations are moreover real, 
not mere relationes rcUionis t and have a being 
distinct from the existence of the things between 
which they exist. The relation between the 
subject and object of knowledge is so distinct from 
itB terms that it exists separately — from which it 
follows that ideas are veritable entities. 1 Uni- 
versal in themselves therefore exist neither in the 
soul nor in things. They are not a something as 
against another something ; but they are some- 
thing as against nothing or as against a mere 
mode or manner of being. They are eternal in 
the negative sense of being timeless. They are 
not necessary, nor are they contingent. They 
have an intelligible being from themselves essenti- 
ally distinct from Goa. With Duns Scotus, 
Mayronis distinguishes between esse essentiat and 
esse cxistcntics . It is the latter esse that comes 
from God. To the same kind of being— esse 
essentia i — belongs the primum principium com - 
plexum, i.e. the principle of contradiction, which 
ne regards as a hypothetical copulative proposi- 
tion. 1 In all this we may see in Francis de 
Mayronis a mediaeval ‘new realist.' 

8. Nominalism. — The realism of the Sootists 
tends towards pantheism or else to the setting up 
of uncreated entities independent of the Divine 
Mind. The only other course is to identify com- 
pletely the universal with individual things, i.e. 
to give up the universal as such, to recognize only 
individual things— the doctrine of nominalism. It 
has been sometimes questioned whethor mediaeval 
nominalism is really nominalism and not rather 
conceptualism. With regard to the early nominal- 
ism, it is bard to put any other interpretation on 
the opinion attributed to RosoelUnus by Anselm, 
that universal are flatus vocis . His pupil Abelard 
is supposed to have approached more nearly to 
the conceptualist standpoint. But what is cited 
in support of this points really the other way. 
Abelard bases his view on that definition of the 
universal which is given by Aristotle and quoted 
at the beginning of this article, and which is 
based on the proposition. What Abelard seems 
to mean is that tiie universality arises from the 
universal statements we aro able to make, and 
not from anything intrinsic in the thing. This 
metaphysical denial implicitly carries with it the 
rejection of conceptualism. And the same implicit 
rejection must be attributed to Occam, although 

5 Roui«elot,^£^(deff swr la Philosophic dans U moysn Age, UL 
71 ; Hauriau, De la Philosophic semsdqus, li. 882. 

» Prantl, ill. 286-287. 


Hamilton says that 1 the later Nominalists, of the 
school of Occam, were really Conceptualist *. ' 1 
Occam's doctrine is called 1 ter min ism/ The con- 
ceptus is id quod terminat actum intclligendi. 
Tins is not something that exists subjectively in 
the mind, but something that exists objectively. 
The universality is not therefore something in the 
mind, but is the result of the aot of the mind by 
which it gives signification to the term. It is in 
accordance with this that he claims for under- 
standing an intuitive knowledge of objects of 
sense, rejects species sensibilis and snecies intel - 
ligibUis , merges the intelleetus possibilis in the 
intellcctus agens. 3 

9. Modern philosophy; the psychological 
problem.— All the problems of modern philosophy 
nave been set to it by mediaeval philosophy. The 
problem of the universal is no exception. The 
schools of Aquinas, Scotns, and Occam present to 
modern philosophy a problem which nad to be 
solved psychologically. What constitutes the 
community of nature between general thoughts 
within us and things outside us? We have seen 
that, metaphysically, philosophy has been driven 
in Occam to give up the belief in & common nature 
in things. 

(1) Hobbes . — In modern philosophy we find the 
psychological consequence in Hobbes. The idea 
of a common nature in thoughts is given up. 
Thoughts are as individual as things. ‘There is 
nothing,' qpys Hobbes, ‘universal but names.'* 

(2) Locke .— To Locke, on the other hand, all 
knowledge consists in the perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of ideas. Names can be 
general only if they stand for general ideas. 
Locke has been termed a nominalist. It has even 
been stated that he could be interpreted as a 
realist. But, if conceptualism means finding the 
universal in the idea, then Locke is what he has 
been generally considered, a conceptualist. 


According to Tiocka, * the mind makos the particular ideas 
received from particular objects to become general ... by 
considering them as they are in the mind, such appearances, 
separate from all other existences, and the circumstances of 
real existence, os time, place, or any other concomitant ideas. 
This is oalled abstraction, whereby ideas taken from particular 
beings become general representations of all of the same kind, 
and their names general names, applicable to whatever exists 
conformable to Buch abstract ideas.'* 'General ideas aro 
fictions and contrivances of the mind, that carry difficulty with 
them, and do not so easily offer themselves as wo are apt to 
imagine. For example, does it not require some pains and skill 
to forin the general idea of a triangle ^which ia yet none of the 

neither oblique nor' rectangle,' neither equilateral, equicrur&l 
nor soalenon ; but all and none of these at onoe? In effeot, it 
is something imperfect, that cannot exist; an idea wherein 
some parts of several different and inconsistent ideas are put 
together.'* 


(3) Berkeley .— This doctrine Borkeley, the pro- 
tagonist of modern nominalism, attacked in the In- 
troduction to The Prindples of Human Knowledge. 


‘ Whether others have this wonderful faculty of abstracting 
their ideas, they best can tell. For myself I find indeed I have 
a faculty of imagining, or representing to myself, the Idea of 
those particular things I have perceived, and of variously com- 
pounding and dividing them. I oan imagine a man with two 
heads ; or ths upper parts of a man Joined to the body of a 
horse. I oan oonslder the hand, the eye, the nose, each by it- 
self abstracted or separated from the rest of ths body. But 
then whatever hand or eye I imagine, it must have some par- 
ticular shape and colour. Likowtse the idea of a man that 1 
frame to myself, must be either of a white, or a black, or a 
tawny, a straight, or a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a middle- 
sited man. I cannot by any effort of thought conceive the 
abstract idea above described. And it is equally impossible for 
me to form the abstract Idea of motion distinct from the body 
moving, and which is neither swift nor slow, ourvilinear nor 
rectilinear; and the like may be said of all other abstract 


1 Reid’s Work#, p. 406, note 2. 

S HtJuUcl {{ Oftfl UQ9 q 

• Hobbes, Human Nature, London, 1660, oh. v. 6 6 (English 
Works, ed. Sir W. Molesworth, London, L88tM5, iv. 22k 

* Essay oonosming Human Understanding , London, 1090, 
bk. ii. eh. xi. 10. 
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general Meat whatsoever. To be plain, I own myaelff able to 
abstract in one seme, as when 1 consider some particular parte 
or qualities separated from others, with which, though they are 
united in some object, yet it is possible they may really exist 
without them. But 1 deny that I can abstract from one another, 
or conceive separately, those qualities whioh it is impossible 
should exist so separated ; or that 1 can frame a general notion, 
by abstracting from particulars in the manner aforesaid— which 
hist are the two proper acceptations of abstraction.'* 

Berkeley explains precisely what he means by 
universality : 

'It Is, I know, a point much insisted on, that all knowledge 
and demonstration are about universal notions, to whioh I fully 
agree. But then it does not appear to me that those notions 
are formed by abstraction in the manner premfesd— wstwriato y, 
eo tar as I can comprehend, not consisting in the absolute, 
itdve nature or conception of anything, but in the relation it 
re to the particulars signified or represented by it ; by virtue 
whereof it is that things, names, or notions, being in their own 
nature particular, are rendered universal'* 

In the edition of 1734 he nays : 

4 And here It must be acknowledged that a man may eonsid er 
a figure merely as triangular ; without attending to the par* 
ticular qualities of the angles or relations of the sides. So far 
he may abstract. But this will never prove that he can frame 
an abstract, general, inconsistent idea of a triangle. In like 
manner we may consider Peter eo far forth as man, or so far 
forth as animal, without framing the forementioned abstract 
idea, either of man or of animal ; Inasmuch as all that is per* 
celved is not considered.'* 

(4) Hume. —Berkeley’s doctrine on this subject 
was pronounced by Hume to be ( one of the greatest 
and most valuable discoveries that have been made 
of late years in the republic of letters,’ and he 
believes that he himself adopts it; but Hume’s 
view was essentially different. Berkeley had said 
that all general names signify indifferently a great 
number of particular ideas.’ 4 Hume attributes to 
him the opinion ' that all general ideas are nothing 
but particular ones, annexed to a certain term, 
which gives them a more extensive signiiication, 
and makes them recall upon occasion other in- 
dividuals, which are similar to them.’* This is 
Hume's own doctrine. He holds that the idea 
before the mind is always some particular idea. 
Abstract ideas are in themselves individual, but, 
when we have found a resemblance among several 
objects, we apply the same name to all. The 
name, being applied to other individuals, different 
in some respects from the idea we have first on 
hearing it, does not revive the idea of all these 
individuals, but the custom of applying the name 
to them and a readiness to survey any of them, 
which produces any other individual one for which 
we have occasion. It is clear that Hume differs 
from Berkeley in this, that he does not recognize, 
as Berkeley did, the power the mind has of regard- 
ing the individual idea as representing and stand- 
ing for the class to which it belongs. In Hume 
the idea is particular, and only possesses the power 
in association with the name of calling up other 
particular ideas. The nominalist doctrine, as it 
appears in Berkeley and Hume respectively, 
determines the eounter-oonceptualist doctrines of 
Beid and Brown. 

(5) Jleid.— Keid contends that Berkeley unwill- 
ingly or unwarily grants all that is necessary to 
support abstract and general conceptions : 

‘If a man may consider a figure merely as triangular, he 
must have eomc conception of this object of his oonaLderation ; 
for no man can consider a tiling whioh he does not conceive. 
He has a conception, therefore, of a triangular figure, merely os 
such. I know no more that is meant by an abstract general 
conception of a triangle.' ‘ lie who considers Peter eo for forth 
m man, or ho far forth as animal, must conceive the meaning 
of those abstract general words man and animal , and he 
who conceives the meauing of them has an abetraot general 
conception.'* 

(0) Brown.— According to Brown, the feeling of 
resemblance in certain respects is the true general 
notion, or general idea, as it has been less properly 

i Berkeley, Works*, ed. Fraser, I. 248. 

* 2ft. 1.24V. * lb. i. 240. * lb. p. 260. 

* Treatise of Human Nature , ed. Green and Grose, i. 826. 

* Work*, p. 408. 


called, which the corresponding general term 
expresses. 1 Brown holds that between the percep- 
tion of two or more objects and the invention and 
employment of the general term there must rise in 
the mind an intervening general notion of resem- 
blance, the feeling or notion of the resemblance 
being immediately subsequent to the perception. It 
is the omission of this stage of the process that con- 
stitutes iu liis view the error of the nominalists. 
Thus, as Keid regards the power of considering a 
figure merely os triangular, or Peter merely as man, 
as a proof of having the abstract and general con- 
ception, so Brown regards the circumstance of felt 
resemblance between two or more objects as tho 
general notion of such objects. Brown has been 
criticized by Hamilton, but J. S. Mill in his Logic 
has been influenced by Brown’s view. 1 

(7) James Mill . — James Mill held that a general 
idea is that of a combination of individuals belong- 
ing to the class. The word 4 man ’ calls up the ideas 
of an indefinite numbor of individuals. The name 
1 man ’ is the name of every individual and of the 
whole combination. 1 This confounds general and 
collective terms. 4 Tree ’ does not mean a wood. 

(8) Hamilton .— According to Sir VV. Hamilton, 
the opposing parties are really at one. Tho wliolo 
controversy arises from not distinguishing tho 
images of sense and tho unpicturable notions of 
intelligence. The solution depends on the distinc- 
tion expressed in German by the terms Bcgriff and 
Anschauung. The images of the imagination, 
which were what Berkeley and the nominalists 
meant by ideas, are individual. 4 

If it were only this distinction that was wanting, 
the controversy would have ended long ago. Not 
to mention the schoolmen, the distinction was 
present to Berkeley himself.* The really im- 
portant question is, What is the relation between 
thought proper or pure intellection and imagina- 
tion? Is tne image always necessary to the 
realization of the concept ? Hamilton held that it 
was: 

4 The concept horse. I gay, cannot, if It remain a concept, that 
ia a universal attribution, lie represented in imagination ; but, 
except It be represented in imagination, it cannot be applied to 
any object, and. except it be eo applied, It cannot be realised in 
thought at oil.'* 

This is what Hamilton termed the * relativity of 
concepts.’ 

(0) J. 8. Mill .— When this view of the relativ- 
ity of the concept to the image is adopted, there 
is but little difference between the conceptualism 
of Hamilton and the nominalism of J. S. Mill. 

According to Mill, 4 We have only oomplex ideas of objecte 
in the concrete : but we are able to attend exclusively to certain 
parte of the concrete idea : and by that exclusive attention, we 
enable those parts to determine exclusively the oourso of our 
thoughts as subsequently called up by association ; and are In 
a condition to carry on a train of meditation or reasoning relat- 
ing to those parts only, exactly os if we were aide to conceive 
them separately from the rest,'? 

The distinction between Hamilton’s view and Mill’s 
thus reduces itself to that of ‘ a potential univer- 
sality as against an universal potentiality,’ but iu 
neither writer is there an attempt to account for 
or to show the necessity of the relativity of the 
concept, or, what is the same thing, tho power of 
a partial consideration of an idea to lead out 
beyond it. 

(10) Maned. — A different view of the relation 

1 lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind**, Edinburgh, 
I860, p. 296. 

9 Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics, ii. 303 IT. ; 8. Mill, 

System of Logie , bk. 1. ch. v. $ 3, hl< ii. oh. il. 6 '• note ; ef. 
W. 8. Jevons, Pure Logic, I -on don, pp. 

s James Mill, A nalysis of the. Phenomena of the // utnan Mind, 
new ed., London, 1869, i. 268. 

* lb. 11. 296 ff. 

* Berkeley, Works*, eil. Fraser, ii. 326. 

* Hamilton, Lectures on Logic , i. 136. 

7 Mill, Are Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philo, 
sophy*, London, 1872, p. 393. 
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between the concept and the image is taken by 
Mansel : 

* I see lying on the table before me a number of shillings of 
the same coinage. Examined severally, the image and super- 
scription of each Is undlstingulshable from that of its fellow ; 
but In viewing them side by side, space is a necessary condition 
of my perception; and the difference of locality Is sufficient to 
make them distinct, though similar, Individuals. The same is 
the case with any representative image whether in a mirror, in 
a painting, or in the imagination waking or dreaming. It can 
only be depicted as occupying a certain place ; and thus as an 
Individual, and the representation of an individual. It is true 
I cannot say it represente this particular ooin rather than that ; 
and consequently it may be considered as the representative of 
all, successively but not simultaneously. To find a representa- 
tive which shall embrace all at once, I must divest it of the con- 
dition of occupying space. ... If we aubetitute Time for Space 
the same remarks will be equally applicable to the objects of 
our internal consciousness. ' 1 

Mansel seems thus to have thought that the concept 
embraces all objects under it, simultaneously. 
But, if this were so, it would bo a collective, not 
a general, concept. In the case selected— the 
shillings— the image may be regarded as identical 
with the concept, and this image and concept are 
alike indifferently representative of any shilling. 
As Hamilton says : 

'The whole generality [of concepts] consists In this— that 
though we must realise them in thought under some singular of 
the class, we may do it under any.’ * 

(11) Problem of the synthetic power of the con- 
cept; Hegel and Lotze. — This, however, raises the 
important question of what is meant by * realising 
under.’ Mausers doctrine is that the concept, to 
become universal, must be divested of all present 
relation to the image. The latter is only called in 
to verify its possibility. The existence of such 
imageless thought has been the subject of import- 
ant investigation by II. J. Watt ana others of the 
Wurzburg school.* Without entering into the psy- 
chological inquiry, it may be pointed out that there 
must l>e some element in the concept by which it 
relates itself to the image and some element in the 
image by which it corresponds to the concept. 
Many are inclined to find this element in tendency 
or will, as that which gives vitality and meaning 
to the concept. It would be nearer the truth to 
say that will is will, and tendency is tendency, 
only through the concept. We have already re- 
marked that Hamilton aid not attempt to explain 
the relativity of the concept. It is nevertheless 
the underlying problem of his * law of the condi- 
tioned ’ ana ' conditions of the thinkable systemat- 
ized. 1 It may be said to be the fundamental 
principle of Hegel’s Logic . And it is precisely 
this feature of the concept as a sort of intussuscipi- 
ent principle that Lotze has in view when he 
says: 

' Of the true universal, on the other hand, which contains the 
rule for the entire formation of its species, it may rather be 
said that its content is always precisely os rich, the sum of its 
marks precisely as great, as that of its species themselves ; only 
that the universal concept, the genus, contains a number of 
marks in a merely indefinite ana even universal form ; these 
are represented in the species by definite values or particular 
oharacteriaations, and finally in the singular ooncept all in- 
deflniteneos vanishes, and each universal mark of the genus Is 
replaced by one fully determined in quantity, Individuality, 
and relation to others.’ 4 

In the last chapter of the Posterior Analytics 
Aristotle asserts the existence of a faculty— -the 
organ of primary truths, the basis of demonstra- 
tive science — by means of which reason can pierce 
the objects of sense and penetrate to the universal 
and the cause. The whole of mediaeval philosophy 
assumes such a power. Aquinas, Scotus, Oocam, 
all alike imply it. Modem philosophy uniformly 
rejects it. Empiricism expressly denies it. Ideal- 
ism denies any real essences distinct from thought 

* Prolegomena Logical, p. ISf. 

* Lectures on Logic, L 120. 

* See F. Aveling, On the Consciousness of the Universal and 
the Individual. 

« Lotae, Logic?, Eng. tr. ed. B. Booanquet, Oxford, 1888, i. 
52. 


But, if intellect and its laws are in correlation 
with, and form an organio unity with, space, if 
the inner essences of things and the forces which 
control them determine, and are determined by, 
spatial relations, 1 it will follow that the formulas 
of physical and chemical text-books are no mere 
descriptive statement, no mere analytical elabora- 
tion of working concepts, but that these conoepts 
are, as Hegel, Hamilton, and Lotze by implica- 
tion describe them, concepts of entities and forms 
of energy which really exiBt, move, and are moved. 
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UNIVERSE. —See Cosmogony and Cos- 
mology, Eschatology, Nature. 


UNPARDONABLE SIN.-See Sin (Christ- 
ian). 

UPANISADS.— The Sanskrit treatises or dia- 
logues known as the Upaniyads are the expression 
of the philosophical speculation of Indian sages 
and teachers during many centuries. The period 
of their fullest fruition, when with most originality 
and insight Hindu thinkers proposed to themselves 
and to the circle of their pupils solutions of the 
world's greatest mysteries, both mental and 
spiritual, is supposed, to have been from the 8th 
to the 6th cent, before our era. The terminus a 
quo is the age of the Brdhmanas ; for the Upaniyad 
literature appears as tertiary strata after the early 
Vedic poetry and the prose treatises of the 
Brdhmanas with their minute ritual and cere- 
monial observances. The strata perpetually over- 
lap, and the limits suggested are to be understood 
only in a broad and general sense. There can be 
little doubt, moreover, that substantially the 
earliest Upaniyads antedate the rise and extension 
of Buddhism in the 5tli and following centuries. 
Buddhist teaching appears in the most important 
respects to be dependent on doctrines and pre- 
misses already formulated and expounded in the 
older Upaniyad literature. There are many, 
however, and perhaps insuperable difficulties in 
the way of drawing up a precise genealogical 
scheme of doctrinal ana literary development in 
India or for its sacred books. In their present 
form neither the Buddhist nor the more ancient 
Upanisad treatises are free from the contamina- 
tion of later elements. For the majority of the 
Upaniyads no such early origin can be claimed, 
although all or practically oil give more or less 
definite expression to ancient speculative thought 
Many that pass under the name are of compara- 
tively recent date, originating in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Some also are to 
be referred to an altogether later time. 

z. Title and date.— With regard to the meaning 
and implication of the title Upaniyad itself there 
is little or no doubt. It is derived from the 
i See artt. Braes, Fowbb. 
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Sanskrit root *ad % 1 to sit down/ ‘ to be seated/ 
with the prefixed prepositions upa and at. Origin- 
ally therefore it implied the sitting down at the 
feet of the teacher, tne attitude of the pupil who 
respectfully listens to bis master’s words. In 
ordinary usage, however, the word is employed 
to express the doctrine itself which the teacher 
inculcates, and, finally, mystical or secret doctrine 
in general. It is in this sense that the Uvaniyad 
teaching is the Ved&nta , the end (anta) ana aim of 
the Veda, the substance and sum of all true 
wisdom ; and in practice, and in all the Br&hmani- 
cal literature, the word is thus confined to the 
highest and most abstract teaching or knowledge, 
the speculative dootrines which are regarded as 
within the province of iruti, divine revelation. 
Its use as a title of the treatises in which the 
dootrines are conveyed may be compared to the 
Greek efayyAco?, or the English ( Gospel/ 

The native Indian equivalent of upanisad fa rahaeyam, 

* secret/ 1 hidden/ The latter term apparently always connotes 
the idea of seoreoy or oonccslment of a text or doctrine, the 
knowledge of which should be communicated only to those 
who are accounted worthy. Thus in one passage it is enjoined 
that the father shall teach the dootrine to his eldest son, ' but 
to no one else, whoever he may be.’l This conception of a 
secret or esoteric knowledge has always determined the treat- 
ment by the Hindus of their sacred writings, and in many of 
the sects Is maintained to this day as an inviolable principle of 
their religion.* 

The number of these treatises is very consider- 
able. A late collection cites more than 100 
names. And, if all works, early or late, that in- 
culcate mystical teaching or propound special 
theories or doctrines concerning the unseen are 
to be regarded as having just claim to the title 
Upanifad, there would seem to be no reason why 
such treatises should not be indefinitely multiplied 
at the present time. The total number, according 
to Barth, 1 Amounts to nearly 250/ including an 

* Allah * Upanifad , assigned to the time of Akbar. 
Most of the later Upaniyads are sectarian in 
character, and with more or less fidelity expound 
Upanifad doctrine from the point of view of the 
populftr religions, exalting Vi$nu or Siva, or en- 
deavouring to promote the discipline and teaching 
of the Yoga, or with other limitod aim. Many 
are attached more especially to the Atharvaveda, 
and of these the majority are of comparatively 
late origin. The treatises quoted or referred to by 
Sankara in the 9th cent, in his commentaries on 
the sacred texts are usually and no donbt correctly 
Supposed to be the oldest. They all, however, 
contain earlier and later material, strata of 
thought or language which have been worked up 
and welded together, and have all undergone 
modification ana interpolation at the hands of 
later teachers and revisers. These older works 
are few in number, And together with some of the 
earlier Atharv&n treatises may be regarded as 
forming the Upanisad group of the sacred writings 
in the more restricted sense of the term. 4 

a. Authorship. —Of the authors of these treatises 


1 Chh&nd. in. xi. 5 : of. Maitr . vi, 89 : 'this most mysterious 
secret shall be Imparted to none who is not a son or a pupil, 
and who has not yet attained tranquillity/ 

* Of. Pr 88*, Mt 7* ; Deussen, Pkuoeophy of the Upaniehad* , 
Eng. tr., p. 10 f., who points out that In Greek philosophy the 
same thought recurs of a doctrine too scored or difficult of 
apprehension to beaUowed tobeoome the property of all. 

* The*eleven UpanifaS^oowo^to I^Akara, substantially at 
least in the form in whloh they are now extant, have been 
translated by Max Muller In 8BB, vols. i. and xv. These are 
the Chhdndogya.Kena, Aitareya, KaufUaki, lid (or Vdja- 
sansyf), Ko\ha, Mwttfaka, TaiUiriya, B T haddra^yaha , &*td- 
ivatara, and Praina, Renderings of these and others are 
available In all the principal languages of Europe and India. 
It Is of course probable that BaAkara was acquainted with other 
treatises of Upanisad character, some of whloh may be 
among those whloh have been preserved ; but, if so, they are 
now known under different names. The Sanskrit texts are 
published in many series, and also separately ; see the 1 Litera- 
ture* at the end of this article. 


nothing is known with certainty. Many names of 
teachers or authorities have been preserved, and in 
some instances the documents themselves contain 
lists or genealogical tables of desoent, which trace 
the origin of their doctrine and confirm its author- 
ity by appeal to ancient divine sanction. It is prob- 
able that for a considerable period the teaching was 
entirely oral, within the care and custody of the 
schools of learning. The names recorded, so far 
as they are genuine, are those of the heads of the 
several schools. Within these schools the doctrines 
taught were regarded as a sacred and Becret trust. 
On this subject most of the older treatises con- 
tain strict and similar injunctions. In the more 
ancient Upaniqad a also the instruction is generally 
conveyed in the form of dialogue, the teacher 
replying to the questions or answering the doubts 
of his disciples, who seek from him an exposition 
of the highest knowledge or a solution of the 
problems and mysteries of this life and of the 
future after death ; sometimes also, in Socratic 
fashion, the teacher is himself the questioner. 
Essentially therefore the dialogues represent and 
give expression to the unsatisfied longings of 
the human mind and heart. 

3. Classification.— It is usual to classify these 
oldor treatises in three or four groups, which may 
be distinguished not only by the character and 
fullness or otherwise of tneir teaching, but by the 
style and diction which they employ, and the more 
or less archaic nature of their composition. It is 
not possible, however, to go beyond a provisional 
and general statement or to have much confidence 
in details of arrangement which may find expres- 
sion in a definite Bcneme of chronology. As a whole 
the Upanifad literature is lator than the Aranyalca* 
[g.v.) and earlier than the condensation of philo- 
sophical rule and precept into mnemonic Sdtras. 
The internal dependence and succession set forth 
below is substantially that of Deussen, to whose 
work all students of Indian literature and philo- 
sophy are greatly indebted. On brood lines and 
in substance the arrangement may be accepted, at 
least provisionally. With our present knowledge 
broad and tentative conclusions only are justified. 
Earlier and later elements in thought and style 
and composition are not always separable, or 
capable or being assigned to their right position in 
the history of the texts. Some treatises, notably 
perhaps tne Svetdivatara , which in its extant form 
and on general grounds is placed comparatively 
late in the chronological order, contain archaic 
elements, on which have been imposed later 
doctrines until the various strands of thought are 
almost inextricably interwoven, and the teaching 
presented is with difficulty reduced to self-con- 
sistency. 


lodged to be the moat oomplete and authoritative exponents of 
Upanisad doctrine. The other members of the group, In the 
order named, are the Taittiriya, Aitareya , Kaufitaki, and 
Kena. The last-named Is composed partly In verse, and os 
regards its teaohing also seems chronologically to approximate 
to the second group. 

(2) In the second group the composition is almost entirely 
metiioal The jridest and most independent member of the 

upa\ 


indebted to the Kdthaka both in doctrine and In expression ; and 

a similar mutual relation is maintained between the lost three 

treatises on the list. In all these the leading principles of the 

Upanisad teaching, which In the earlier group n.pp«*ur to be In 

a formative stage and open to discussion, are apparently regarded 

as established doctrines. 

(S) In the treatises of the third group there has been a 

return again to prose, but the prose is of a type distinct from 

that of the earlier Upanieads, and approximates to the style of 
the classical Sanskrit The group consists of three members 
only, Praina, Mailmyaylyn, and Mdndukya. The Inference 

with regard to their later origin is hardly disputable, and Is 
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sustained by the character ol the teaching which they preeeiJ 
Two at least of these, Pratna and Mdn4ukva t together with 
the Mutfaka in group (2), are attributed to the Atharvaveda. 

(4) By far the larger number of the Upanigad treatises are 
sectarian in oharaoter, or belong to the Atharvaveda or the 
systems and schools of the principal sects. For the most part 
they are written in prose, more rarely in verse, or in prose and 
verse intermingled. Their doctrine or teaohlng varies with the 
sect to whloh they belong. They apply Upanxgad principles to 
sectarian ends, and to establish the religious doctrines of their 
several creeds. The most interesting perhaps and important 
are those attached to the Yoga philosophy. With not a little 
force they urge and maintain the fundamental doctrines of the 
Yoga faith. Many, but not all, of the Upanigad* of this group 
are accessible in modern renderings. Thirty or more are 
usually enumerated as the oldest and most instructive : Atma- 
hod ha, Ndrdyapa, Mahd (Vairaavite) ; AtharvaHrae, Kaivalya 
(Saivile); Brahmaoidyd , Jdbdla, Arupeya, Sannydea, Yoga- 
tattoa (Yoga, or Sanny&sa), etc. 


4. Translation and interpretation. —The diffi- 
culties of translation and interpretation of those 
treatises are considerable. Like the other scrip- 
tures of the Veda, the texts have certainly been 

E reserved in the oftkhds with fidelity and accuracy 
rom ancient times. Previous, however, to a final 
determination of form and limits they were 
evidently treated with much freedom, being re- 
vised, re-edited, interpolated, or abridged, and in 
general made to conform to later or individual 
standards of orthodoxy and belief. A considerable 
number of them were made accessible for the first 
time in a Western rendering at the beginning of 
the 19th cent, by Anqnetil du Perron, who worked 
from a Persian translation in the year 1656 of a 
collection of 50 Upanigads known as Oupnek’hat .* 
The text itself is the strangest medley of Latin and 
Persian, with Sanskrit words transliterated or 
adopted, almost unintelligible without a key. As 
is well known, Schopenhauer (f.v.) regarded the 
publication as epoch-making in the history of 
Western philosophy and made it the basis of his 
own system.* Thirty years later K&mmohun Roy, 
the great Indian reformer and founder of the 
Br&hma Sam&j (q.v.), published English transla- 
tions of several treatises. He was followed in 
English, French, or German by H. T. Colebrooke, 
E. B, Cowell, P. Regnaud, O. Bdhtlingk, A. Weber, 
and others. The most important and satisfactory 
renderings are those by Max M tiller in SBE, and 
by Deussen in his Sechzig UpanishacTs. The latter 
contains introductions to the several treatises 
which are of great v&lne. 

5. Contents and analysis. — A brief analysis of 
the older and doctrinally the more significant 
treatises will enable a fair conception to be formed 
of their general scope and character. Often the 
Upanigads are not easy to analyse on account of 
the desultory nature of their style And oontents. 
The abrupt changes of subject, the absence of any 
logical method or arrangement, the universal em- 
ployment of metaphor are constant stumbling- 
blocks in the way of classification or orderly 
analysis. The entire treatment is suggestive 
rather of intimate oral instruction than of method- 
ical exposition. There is little development of 
thought, nor is any attempt made to set forth a 
progressive and complete exposition of the truth 
as the authors conceive it The most important 
writings are the Bphaddranyaka and the Chhdn- 
dogya. 


1 For s foil statement of the reasons for the order adopted, 
and the mutual dependence of the several treatises, see Deussen, 
p* 22 if. 

* Oupnek’hat {id e*t, Seeretum tegendum), originally published 
In 1801-02 in 2 vols. Each vol. oontains an Introduction : 
Mrmitum ad Leetorem, followed by a Dieeertatio, end a pre- 
fatory note on the Fenian text on whloh the translation is 
based. The Latin rendering is suooesded by lengthy Emenda- 
tions et Annotational, Animadwrtenda, and SuppUmentum ; 
and at the close of vol. ii. an explanation is given of the 
technical Sanskrit terms used In the text See also Deussen, 
Seehzig Upaniehad'e . p. 830 If. 

* See Max Milller, in SBJt i. p. Ivillff., who gives an example 
of du Perron’s style from his rendering of the Chhdndogya 
f r panigad. 


(a) The Brhaddranyaka Upanigad is the most 
interesting, an it in the richest in content, of all 
the Upsmtgads, and presents the most systematic 
exposition of doctrine. It is attached to the 
Vajasaneyin school of the Yajurveda, and in its 
present form is appended to and forms part of the 
Satapathn Brdhmana, of which, according to the 
Mft&hy andina 6ftkh&, it forms the last of the four- 
teen b&ndas, or collections, into which the £rd&» 
mana is divided. In the K&fiva tekhfi, or school, 
it is the seventeenth book. The Upanigad in its 
existing form is composite, and not the work of 
one author. It comprises six adhydyas , or chapters, 
of which the lAst two are of later date and adopt 
a different theological and philosophical standpoint, 
especially, as it seems, with regard to the dootrine 
of transmigration. The first four adhydyas are 
Ved&ntio, and of these the earlier two exhibit the 
philosophic doctrine of the dtman , which is repre- 
sented as superseding and transcending the poly- 
theistic worship of the gods. The third and fourth 
chapters may be regarded as the kernel of the 
treatise, in which is recorded the final teaching of 
the Upanigads in its essential and moat character- 
istic form. In reply to questions addressed to him 
Yajfiavalkva with elaborate detail and subtlety 
expounds the metaphysical doctrine of Brahman 
or the dtman . If the name represents a real in- 
dividuality, and is not merely a title under whose 
shelter many convergent thoughts and reasonings 
have found expression, Y&jnavalkya may claim 
a place with the greatest thinkers of the world or 
of any age. 


The earlier chapters of the first adhydya are to a large extent 
oocupied with symbols and fanciful plays upon words. Mgtyu, 
or death, is at the beginning of things, and produces suc- 
cessively the element^ speech (tjdnA), the Vedas, eaoriflee, etc. 
The whole la explained as intended to promote the worship of 
Vir&J. The third chapter is the Udgitha ardhmapa , representing 
under the form of a contest of the devae and aturas in song 
(udgUha) the antagonism of good and evil. The aeuarae defeat au 
the senses In turn, but are themselves overcome by the agency 
of prdpa, or the breath, and victory remains with the devae. 
The passage is too long to quote, but Is a good example of the 
allegorising method of the Upaniaade. In the fourth and 
following ohaptors various oosmologfoal theories and processes, 
mors or less fanciful, are set forth, concluding with the funda- 
mental assertion of the unity of the self {dtman) with the triad 
ndma, r&pa, karma, or name, form, and work, aa examples of 
whloh are given vdeA (speech), ohaJuhut (the eye), and dtman , 
{.«. the bodily or lower self. ‘Thus that being a triad is one, 
that self (dtman)\ being one. It la that triad (i.e. the dtman); 
therefore is It Immortal, guarded (oovered) by the true. Prdpa 
(breath) is the Immortal, ndmarupa (name and form) are the 
true ; by these Is the breath guarded.' 

Following upon the teaching of the first adhydya , the second 
expounds tne true vidyd, the higher knowledge or doctrine of 
the dtman, with which the last paragraph of tne first adhydya 
seems to form a link. The first chapter, whloh Is found in sub- 
stance also In Kaug. iv.. is remarkable in that it represents a 
Brihman as seeking enlightenment from a ruler of Kfatrlya 
race, Aj&tafatru of Benares (KMT), who refutes his erroneous 
conceptions of the Brahman and makes known to him the real 
truth oonoerning the nature of the dtman. This representation 
of the dependence of a Br&hman upon Kfatriya Instruction is 
usually understood, and probably rightly, to be Indicative of an 
early condition of Indian society, In which the Br&hmans did 
not hold the practical monopoly of all knowledge which was 
theirs in later times; they were equalled or surpassed by 
members of the warrior caste. The discussion makes free use 
of metaphor and simile, and many passages present dl Acuities 
of interpretation. In tne first chapter G&rgya B&lftki, a Br&h- 
man, propose* a series of definitions or identifications of the 
Brahman . which are in turn shown to be defective. Its true 
nature is then explained nnder the figure of profound slumber 
(nigupti) ; the sleeper is at rest, unconscious, no longer subject 
to any external disturbance or lnfluenoe. ‘From that dtman 
all prdpae (senses), all worlds, all devae. all creatures proceed. 
The secret (upanigad) therefore is “the true of the true*' 
{mtyaeya eatuam, or *'the reality of the reality,” i.e. the moat 
essential reality). The prdpae are the true, of them he (the 
dtman or Brahman) is the true.' . . . 'The forms of Brahman 
are two, material and immaterial, mortal and immortal, the 
lasting and the transient, being and other-being fiat and tyad, 
this and that, the real and the unreal). . . . Further, with 
regard to the dtman this Is the material, whloh le distinct from 
the breath and the ether within the body (dtman) ; this is the 
mortal, the permanent, the eat. Of this material, this mortal, 
this permanent, this eat, the eeeenoe Is the eye, for it ia the essence 
of the eat. Breath, however, and the ether within the body are 
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Immaterial ; this la the Immortal, the impermanent, the tyad ; of ! 
thia immaterial, this immortal, this impermanent, this tyad, the , 
essence in the purvta (person) In the right eye ; for it ifl the 
eatienoe of the tyad. . . . Accordingly its significance (Adeia, 
instruction, rule) Is expressed by neti n»ti (not so, not eo) ; for 
beyond this, that you say it is not so (iti tie), there is nothing 
further. Its name how ever is “ the reality of reality " (tatyaeya 
Mfjfam) ; that is the senses (prdpdc) are the real, and It Is their 

The fourth chapter expounds the dootrine of the true 
lirahman , the all-comprehending and universal Self, in the 
form of an Instruction given by YAJftavalkya, as he is about to 
abandon the world for tne life of a recluse, to his wife Maitreyi. 
The narrativo Is repeated with unimportant variations in it. v., 
and seems there to be more in place.* 

' “ If. sir, this whole earth, full of wealth, were mine, should 
I thereby be Immortal f " 11 No, no," Y&Jftavalkya replied, “ as 
the life of the rich would be thy life. There is no hope of im- 
mortality by wealth." And Maitreyi said : •• What is tne worth 
to me of that whereby I do not become Immortal f What my 
lord knoweth declare to me." . . . And Y&jflavalkya said : 

“ Not indeed for the love of husband is the husband dear ; but 
for the love of the self (Atman) the husband Is dear. Not Indeed 
for the love of wife is the wife dear ; but for the love of the self 
(atman) the wife is dear."' 

The same formula is then repeated for sons, wealth, cattle, 
the Brahman and Kg&trlya castes, the worlds, gods (deco*), 
Vedas, creatures. 

‘Not indeed for the love of all is all dear; but for the love of 
the self (atman) is all dear. The self indeed Is to he seen, to be 
heard, to be perceived, to be heeded, O Maitreyi. When the 
self indeed has been seen, heard, perceived, known, then all 
this is known. 

Who knows the Br&hman caste other than in the Atman (self) 
him the Hr&hman caste rejects ; who knows the Kfatriya caste 
other than in the Atman him the Kyatrlya caste rejects ; who 
knows the worlds other than in the atman him the worlds reject ; 
who knows the gods other than in the Atman him the gods 
reject ; who knows the Vedas other than in the Atman him the 
Vedas reject ; who knows the creatures other than in the AJtman 
him the creatures reject; who knows everything other than in 
the Atman him everything rejects. This Br&hman and Kjatrtya 
caste, these worlds and gods, these Vedas, all these creatures, 
this all, it is the self (Atman)* 

* As the wa is the meeting-place of all waters, of all contacts 
the skin, of all tastes the tongue, of all scents the nose, of all 
forms the eye, of all sounds tne ear, of all thoughts the mind 
( manat ), of all sciences the intellect, of all actions the hands 
. . . the feet of all movements, speech of all the Vedas ; as a 
lump of salt has no within or without but consists entirely of 
taste, so indeed that Atman has no within or without but 
consists entirely of knowledge; having arisen from these 
creatures (elements), into them it again vanishes ; after death 
there is no 000801011811688 .' 

' For where there is as it were duality there one sees tho 
other, smells the other, tastes the other, greets the other, hears 
the other, perceives the other, touches the other, knows the 
other, but where the self ( Atman ) alone is all this, how should 
he see another, smell another, taste another, greet another, 
hear another, perceive another, touch another, know another? 
How ahould he know him whereby all this is known ? He, the 
Atman, ie “ not so, not so " (neti neti ) ; incomprehensible for he 
is not comprehended, indestructible for he is not destroyed, 
unattached tor he does not attach himself ; unfettered, he Is 
not pained nor suffers harm. How then should one know the 
Knower ? * 

After a fifth chapter, in which the doctrine of Brahman is 
set forth and elaborated under the symbol of honey (madhu), 
the adhydya concludes by reciting the stem or genealogical 
tree (vatfila), giving in succession the names of tne teachers 
bv whom the doctrine has been transmitted, leading up to 
Brahman and 8vayambhu the self-existent. 

Apart from the divine or mythological origin to 
which the succession is traced it is impossible 
either to affirm or to disprove the correctness of 
the names given in these lists. It is sufficiently 
probable that the fame and names of the masters 
of the schools would be preserved within the 
schools themselves, and not likely that the lists 
are entirely due to im agination or invention. The 
presence 01 the records here would Beem to indicate 
that the two adhydyaa once formed a separate 
whole, which has been more or less interpolated, 
and incorporated with other parts into a single 
treatise. A similar list, coincident with this for 
two-thirds of its length, is found at the close of 

1 Bfhad, it. ill. ; cf. in. lx. 20, nr. 11. 4, lv. 82, v. 15. Ifc is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to find English equivalents for the 
Sanskrit terms which are employed. The ‘lasting* and ' tran- 
sient 'are from the point of view, m it were, of human apprecia- 
tion, as the hills are lasting and a spiritual vision Is fleeting or 
transient Max Muller renders by ‘ solid * and ‘ fluid ’ ; Deussen 
has ' das Stehende und das Qehends.* The negative doctrine of 
neti neti is the extreme refinement of Upanifad teaching with 
regard to the nature of the higher Brahman. 

* Of. also Chhdnd. Up. vi. xiii., vn. xxiv. 


the fourth adhydya , and a different and shorter 
genealogical stem at tlio end of the Upani&ad . 
There are variations also in the two recensions of 
the text. 

The Yaifiavalkya hooks, n/lhydyaa 111 . and iv., 
begin with his acceptance of a challenge by King 
Janaka, which none of the other Brahmans venture 
to take up. In nine chapters questions on abstract 
and metaphysical problems touching the life after 
death and the nature of the self arejiut to him by 
his rivals, and by his successful dealing with these 
he vindicates his claim to be the wisest of all. 
The ninth chapter concludes with a renewed 
challenge on the part of Y&jfiavalkya to meet any 
questions put to him, but no one ventures to 
assume the r61e of questioner. The book in in 
general introductory, asserting the authority and 
predominance of the great teacher, who is to 
expound the ultimate truth in the dialogue of the 
succeeding adhydya . 


In the first chapter of the book King Janaka Valdeha re- 
peats various definitions of Brahman that have been given to 
him, aa speech (vdeh), breath (prana), sight or the eye (chaJcnhu), 
hearing (torotra), mind or will (manan), the heart ( hfdaya > 
Yftjftavalkya has no difficulty in proving that these are im- 
perfect explanations, useful approximations to the truth, hut 
nob the truth itself. In the seoond and following chapters 
Yfcjfiavalkya assumes the part of Instructor, still under the 
control, from which It is difficult or Impossible to escape, of 
simile and metaphor. Brahman is the puru^a in the eye, 
mysterious, and to he described only in negatives (neti neti, 

* not so, not so The aelf is the true and only light, within 
the heart, self-illuminating and himself the light of all. 

' Then is a father not a father, a mother not a mother, tho 
worlds not worlds, the gods not gods, the Vedas not Vedas. 
Then a thief is not a thief ... a mendicant not a mendicant, 
a hermit not a hermit ; unvexed by good, unvexed by evil, he 
has then overpassed all the sorrows of the heart. 

Though he then sees not, yet ie he seeing, though he sees not ; 
for there la no interruption of seeing for the Seer, because ho 
is imperishable ; but there is no seoond, no other, distinct from 
him, that he could see.’ 1 

A similar assertion is made with regard to the senses of 
smell, taste, speech, hearing, thought, sensation or touch, 
knowledge ; all designed to show that the affirmations and 
predicates of ordinary life are meaningless when applied to the 
at man: 

■ Where there Is as it were another, then would one see the 
other, smell the other, taste the other, address the other, hear 
the other, think the other, feel the other, know the other. A 
solitary ocean is the Seer, without a second (advaita ) ; that Is 
the Brahma-world, O King.'* 

The fourth chapter further illustrates and explains the nature 
of the Atman, the fifth is the instruction to Maitreyi, as in il 
iv., and the sixth and last chapter of the adhydya gives the 
vaihia. 

The fifth adhydya opens with an Invocation, asserting the 
twofold nature of the Brahman, and quotes an old authority 
for the saying that Brahman is space (kha. ‘ether'), ‘the 
ancient air-filled space.’ There follows the well-known parable 
of Praj&pati and his disciples : 

* The three (races of) PrajlpatFs sons, gods, men, and amrat, 
lived as students with their father Pral&patl. Their period of 
studentship finished, the gods said : “Be pleased to tell us, 
sir." He said to them this syllable Da. “ Have you under- 
stood ?*' he said. “We have understood," they said, “you 
bade us subdue ourselves (ddmyatay* “Yes," be said, “you 
have understood.” 

Then the men said to him : “ Be pleased to tell us. sir." lie 
said to them this same syllable Da. “ nave you understood ? " 
he said. “We have understood," they said, “you bade us be 
generous (dattay* “ Yes," he eaid, “ you have understood. ” 

Then the asurcu said to him ; “ Be pleased to tell us, sir.” 
He said to them this same syllable Da. “Have you under- 
stood ? ’* he said. " We have understood.” they said, “ you bade 
us be merciful ( dayadhvam ).’’ “Yes, he said, “you have 
understood." 

This same divine voice, the thunder, repeats Da Da Da, that 
is, Subdue yourselves, Be generous, Be merciful. Therefore 
should these three be enjoined, self-restraint, generosity, 
mercy.* 

The further chapters of tho book relate for the most part to 
types or similes of Brahman , which are explained as more or 
less adequate representations of the truth. Tho most Interest- 
ing is the exposition of the significance of tho four foot (jtada) 
of the gAyatr i, the sacred invocation or * Magnificat of the 
Br&hmana.* Each foot has a special moaning. The fourth 
(turiya) is the bright foot (dariatam padam), and symbolises 
the bright or shining one, the sun or tjie purvfa in the sun. 
The last chapter is an invocation of Aditya, or the sun, re- 
peated in VAjjae. Up. xv.-xviiL 


1 Brhad. iv. iii. 22 f. *Ib. fill. 

* Higveda , in. Ixii. 10, v. lxxxii. 1 ; cf. vi. ill. 0. 
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The sixth and final adhydya Is khila, additional or supple- 
mentary.* It supplies little new information or teaching, and 
is in parts even more highly metaphorical and diffloult The 
usual genealogy or list of successive teachers follows, and 
Y&Jftavalkya's authority is claimed for some at least of the 
instruction offered. 

(6) It is hardly necessary or worth while to 
follow through in similar detail the Chhdndogya , 
which shares importance with the Bfhaddranyaka 
as the most ancient written source of Upanifad 
doctrine. It is attached to the S&maveda , and is 
divided into eight chapters, or prap&^hakas, not all 
of which are parts of the original treatise. There 
lias been combination, adaptation, and insertion ; 
but no data are available for determining the 
changes that have been made or for restoring the 
primitive form. The additions or interpolations 
are probably more numerous than the losses. 

Tne treatise is highly charged with symbolism. 
Meditation on the sacred syllable Om is enjoined, 
which is the essence (rasa) of all things, and is 
the udgitha , on which in its successive forms as 
prdna , vach, etc., the devas meditate in their 
rivalry with the asuras .* Om is the immortal 
imperishable sound ( svara ), and is identified with 
prdna, pranava, or the udgitha , to the syllables 
of which a symbolical interpretation is given. 

(c) The Ka(ha or Kfyhaka Upanifad is placed 
by Deussen at the head of his second class, the 
ancient metrical Upanifad*. It belongs to the 
literature of the Black Yajurveda, of which the 
Kathas formed a well-known school; and it is 
perhaps the best-known of the Upanifad s, having 
been rendered into English by Rftmmohun Roy in 
the early part of the 10th century. Since that 
date many editions and translations have been 
published. Its historical and literary affinities are 
not easy to determine. Deussen finds evidence of 
direct dependence of the ltd and Svetdivatara 
Upanifad Sr upon the Kfyhaka ; and that the Svetdt- 
vatara has exercised an indirect and less powerful 
influence upon the two other members of the group, 
the Mundaka and Mahdndrdyana. The general 
classification may be accepted, but the details of 
interrelationship are still very obscure. 

The text of the Upanifad consists of two 
adhyaya* or six valli*, the first three of which 
contain the story of Nachiketas and the three 
gifts which he obtained from Death, the all-knower. 
The fourth valli is a further exposition by Death 
of the mystery of the Brahman , and a polemic 
against pluralism. In the fifth and sixth valli* 
the dtman or Brahman is described under various 
figures or metaphors, the one Self and lord, all- 
comprehending, self-existent, the eternal thinker. 
They who discern the Self within are wise and 
secure to themselves eternal happiness and peace. 
The legend of Nachiketas is found also in the 
Brdhmana of the Black Yajurveda* and is there 
explanatory of a well-known religious rite. To 
judge from analogy, the myth was probably in- 
vented to acoount for the existence of a rite 
which bore this name, the original circumstanoes 
or foundation of which had been forgotten. 

Ntohikftss is the son of V&jatravasa, s religious householder, 
who at the call of religion is represented ss making the 
voluntary surrender of all hie worldly poss ess ions (tannyd*a) 
in order to provide for his spiritual interests. The name perhaps 
signifies ' unnoticed,' • unobserved,' and was designed, as In 


many other instances, to secure that the child should be 
inoonsplcuous, and 1 unobserved ’ by the watchful powers of 
evU. V&ja4ravasa distributes all his goods in alms, and 
“ ohiketas, knowing that the tannydta of the father Involves 
• giving away of the son also, is anxious to learn his fate, 
i lather replies that be will give him to Varna, signifying 
ireby that filial relations and elaims have thenceforward no 


Naohiketas, knowing that the tannydta of the father Involves 

the | * * •“ 1 1 — * - A 

His 

thereby I 

meaning for him. as being dead to the world. Naohiketas 
take! the answer literally, and goes off to the house of Yama, 

i Of. Chhdnd. Up. v. i. f. ; Kauf. Up. n. Ui., m. iii. ; Pratna 
Up. ii. 111. 

*Of. Brhad. Up. i. 111. Iff. 

’ in. i. 8 ; see SBB xv. p. xxt ff. ; Deussen, p. 268 f. 


where he stays for three days, and in the absence of the master 
of the house is left without entertainment. Yama on his return 
is annoyed that a Brfthman guest has been thus inhospitably 
treated, and offers him in compensation three gifts, which he is 
to choose for himself. There is no difficulty with regard to the 
first two gifts. They are granted in full and without Hesitation. 
For the first Naohiketas asks that the anger or indifference of 
his father may be overoome, and that he may be moved to 
kludnees and consideration towards himself. The seoond re- 
quest is for an explanation of the fire-sacrifice, the ritual of 
which Yama expounds, and promises that it shall henceforth 
bear his name, the Naohiketas rite ; a knowledge of the three 
Nachiketas fires and rightful performance of the sacrifice will 
ensure for the sacrifloer heaven and abiding peace. The 
difficulty arises with the third boon : 

1 When a man is dead, there is a doubt— tome say He Is, 
others He is not. This I would fain know, tanght by thee. 
This is the third gift that I choose.' 

‘ Hereon even the gods of old have been In doubt. Hard to 
understand and reoondlte la this subject. Ohooee another 
boon, Nachiketas ; do not urge me, excuse me this.' 

' True that the gods have hereon been in doubt, and thou 
thyself, O Death, hast acknowledged It to be hard to under- 
stand. But no teaoher may be found so capable as thou ; no 
other boon is comparable to this.' 

‘Choose long-lived sons and grandsons, cattle in plenty, 
olephants, gold, and horses; choose rich possessions on the 
soil, and life for thyself as many years as thou wilt. 

If there is a boon equivalent in thine eyes, choose it— wealth 
and long life. Be lord over the wide earth, Nachiketas ; I 
grant thee consummation of all desires. 

Whatever desires are difficult to realise here below, ask 
according to thy will— noble maidens with their chariots and 
music, not to be won by men, I give them thee for service. 
Ask me not, Naohiketas, concerning death.' 

' What profit has a man of these things, O Death, evanescent 
as they are, that Impair the vigour or all the Benses? A full 
life-time even is brief. Keep your chariots, danoe and song. 

Man's happiness consists not in wealth. Shall we grasp 
wealth, whensoe'er we see thee T Our life is but as long as thou 
dost ordain. This boon, however, alone do I choose. 

Who that has had foretaste of that which perishes not nor 
changes, mortal and fettered here to earth, would find pleasure 
in a long life, when he has given due thought to beauty and 
indulgence and ploasure ? 

That, O Death, on which doubt rules here below, declare to 
us what will be in the great Hereafter. No other boon does 
Nachiketas choose than that which unlocks this mystery. 1 l 

Yama Is under the necessity of yielding; and he twins by con- 
gratulating Nachiketas on his preference for knowledge rather 
than wealth or pleasure. But it is not an easy way : 

‘ Though anxiously sought it is not to be gained when taught 
by oommon men, and without a teacher access thereto there is 
none— eo small that it eludes the grasp of the mind. 

Reasoning will not find the way, but taught by another it Is 
easily learnt. It is thine now ; a true seeker art thou ; an 
inquirer such as thou is to be desired.’ » 

The exposition then begins with the identification of the 
sacred syllable Om (q.v.) with the Brahman. It is one of the 
most oommonly oh often metaphors of the Upanifad writers : 

'This syllable Is Brahman , this syllable is the Supreme; he 
who knows this syllable, whatever he wishes is his.' * 

The text then sets forth in metaphysical terms the nature 
of the transcendent Seer (the dtman) and the conditions under 
which he may be known. 

* The Beer 1s not born, and does not die ; ho has no origin and 
no descent. Unborn, eternal, abiding is that Ancient One. 
He dies not, when the body dies. 

If the slayer thinks that he slays, If the slain thinks himself 
slain, they both are in error ; there is no slayer, and no slain. 

Smaller than the small, greater than the great, the Self is 
concealed here in the heart of the creature. Freo from desire 
and from grief, his senses subdued,* a man seee the majesty of 
the dtman. 

Sitting he moves far ; lying he goes everywhere. That god 
of Joy and not-Joy who save myself has power to know? 

Bodiless in the bodies, changeless in the changing, the wise 
man discerns the dtman, great, all-pervading, and Is saved 
from sorrow. 

Not by dissertation nor by wisdom nor by much sacred lore 
!« that dtman to be gained ; only by him whom he chooses is 
he to be gained ; to him the dtman discovers his own being. 

He who has nob desisted from evil, who Is restless, ill-content, 
whose mind is not at ease, even by knowledge cannot gain him. 

Him to whom Brfchman and Kfatriya are alike indifferent,* 
and death would be diminution,* who oould really find?'* 

In the third valli the Self, the highest Brahman, Is the 
oharioteer sitting in the chariot (the oodyX buddhi (intellect) 
guides the oar, manat (mind or will) is the reins, the senses are 
the hones, the objeots of sense the road on which they run : 

»i. LfiOff. *1.11. 8ff. * Katfa, i. li. 16. 

* Dhdtupratdddt, Deussen, gettiltten Sinntndrangt ; of. 
Taitt. At. x. x. 1 ; Hit. Up. m. xx. The variant reading 
dhdtu:pratdddt is followed oy Max Mfiller, ‘ by the grace of 
the Greater ' (SBB xv. 11 ; Deussen, Stohtig upon. p. 274 f.% 

* Odana, as food merely for the body ; of. Bp. Phil. ill. 8. 

e Upateehanam , a diluent, relaxation of power, and therefore 
Inconceivable. 

7 Both. i. Ii. 18-85. 
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1 Ha who has understanding, is self -controlled and aver pure, i 
ha reaches that realm whence there is no rebirth. 

Ha who guides his car with understanding, wisely handles 
the reins (manat), ha wins through to the goal of his journey ; 
there where is the highest place of Virau. 

Higher than the senses are material things, 'higher than 
material things is the mind, higher than the mind Is the intel- 
lect, higher than the intellect is the great Self (demon). 

Higher than the great Self is the undisoerned (avyaktam), 
higher than the undiscerned is the jntruta, higher than the 
puruya there is nothing ; that Is the goal, the highest way. 

In all creatures it lies hidden, the Atman , invisible, discerned 
only by the keenest intellect. The touchstone of the finest is 
the fine.' 1 

Nachiketas therefore obtains his boon : 


'He who has perceived that which is beyond hearing or touch 
or sight, undecaying, without taste or smell, eternal, without 
beginning or end, higher than the great, unohanging, he is 
delivered from the jaws of death. 1 * 


The remainder of the Upaniyad presents varia- 
tions of the same theme and is of interest not 
only for the reiteration and emphasis of central 
doctrines, but also for the picturesque metaphors 
which it employs to set tliem forth. The in- 
adequacy of these and of all metaphors is ac- 
knowledged, but they are aids to the mind in its 
attem pts to comprehend the incomprehen Bible. He 
is prana (breath), agni (fire), the pumya in the 
midst of the body, lord of the past And the future. 
In reality the Brahman is undifferentiated. • He 
goes from death to death who sees difference here.’ 
Through almost the whole of the fourth valll 
there runs the refrain, 'This is that/ reality is 
one and indivisible. 


The Ka(haka Upaniyad gives a stronger impres- 
sion of unity ana of singleness of design and 
thought than most of these treatises. There is 
little to suggest diversity of authorship or revision 
and alteration of the text. It is probable that 
changes of this nature have taken place, but they 
have been on a comparatively Bmall scale. The 
recurrence of the name of Nachiketas at the close 
of the first and second adhyiiyas, with the assurance 
of salvation to those who possess the knowledge of 
the mystery of the Atman , expounded to him by 
Death, has been supposed to indicate the union 
into one of two treatises, originally distinct. The 
inference is hardly justified by tne context and 
the form under which the name appears. It is 
perhaps more probable that the verse in which it 
occurs at the end of the Upaniyad is an insertion. 

(d) One of the most difficult of the Upaniyad 
treatises both in form and in interpretation is the 
Svetd&vatara. In the introduction to his transla- 
tion of the Upaniyad * Max Mliller expresses this 
view, and further in a few lines controverts the 
idea that the name (‘the white mule 1 ) implies 
Christian authorship or participation. Not only is 
the language abrupt, entangled, and defiant of the 
rules of grammar, but the thought seems repeatedly 
to lose itself and to represent not one but many 

{ >hases of doctrine and belief. Not the Iobb per- 
taps on this account it is of very great interest. 
Among the more important Upantyads this treatise 
is the leading exponent and representative of 
S&nkhyan doctrine, and it is in tne SvetAbatara 
that tne earliest use of the name SAnkhya with a 
technical connotation appears to occur. To recon- 
struct its history with any certainty— a writing 
doubly palimpsest, as it has been termed— is prob- 
ably impossible. It is a medley of thought and 
teaching in which almost every phase of Hindu 
philosophical speculation seems to struggle for ex- 
pression. Nothing is known of the SakhA of the 
SvetAhatara , the Rchool within which the scripture 
was guarded, studied, and taught. Together with 
the KAfhaka , Taittirlya , and others it was recog- 
nized as belonging to the Black Yajurvedn. 

It is probably right to regard the original basis 
or nucleus of the Upaniyad as VedAntic. It was 
known to the author of the VcdAnta Sdtras, and 
1 Ka{h. ill 8 - 12 . 2 lb. ill. 16 . I SBK xv. p. xxxll. 

vol. xii.— 35 


Sankara wrote a commentary upon it The rela- 
tion of the individual and the universal Self is 
asserted and discussed from an entirely VedAntio 
point of view. On this basis, however, were super- 
imposed theistic and sectarian statements of belief 
and doctrine, which introduced freely the dogmas 
of the sects, and even the names of sectarian 
divinities. SAnkhya and Yoga conceptions also, 
intermingled and reiterated, and in some parts 
predominant, contribute to form a whole which, 
as it appears in the extant literature, is probably 
the result of some centuries of discussion and re- 
vision in the schools. The Upaniyad therefore 
does not readily lend itself to explication and 
analysis. Its moods change too rapidly to be fixed 
and indexed. The text also is in many instances 
corrupt, and out of various readings, which seem 
to be more or less conjectural, it is sometimes only 
possible to select that which appears to give a 
tolerable sense. 

The treatise begins with an Interrogation and a challenge: 
What is the cause, the ultimate principle and groundwork, of 
all ? and the answer Is Brahman. Whence is our birth, our 
life, our sustenance, and at whose bidding do ths Joys and 
sorrows come that we endure? Speculative replies are dis- 
missed as incredible, as that time, nature, necessity, etc., cither 
alone or in combination, should be the final cause. The indi- 
vidual Self is then depicted, the divine essential force (devat- 
maiakti ), revealing itself as self or soul through and under the 
veil of its qualities (gwyt ), figuratively described as a wheel 
with many spokes, etc. ; by the practice of meditation and self- 
discipline (dhydnayoat t) the seers learnt to know this hidden 
force. Verse 7 supplies the Ved&ntlo Interpretation : In the 
highest Brahman the triad (of the user, tne used, and the 
governor, bhoktfi, bhogya , preritji, i.e. the Self, the universe, 
and God) become one nothing further remains to be known, 
everything has been declared under triple form, and this is 
Brahman. The following verses of the chapter are desorlptlve 
of the Self under various figures or Illustrations ; self-knowledge 
is to be obtained by meditation on the sacred syllable Om. 

The first seven verses of the second adhy&ya are a hymn in 
praise of Savitr, made up for the most part of ' tags ' from the 
Vdjataneyin and Taittinya SathhitOt. The rest of the chapter 
is written in the spirit of the Yoga, adoration of the god who is 
above and behind all phenomena. 

The opening of the third adhyaya again is sectarian : Rudra 
is creator, sustainer, lord of all. The (impersonal) Brahman is 
higher than all, and those who know the great purti fa, shining 
as the sun beyond the darkness, are immortal. The puru§a is 
the incarnate Self (Atman). 

' Without hands or feet he grasps and moves, eyeless he sees, 
earless he hears. He knows what can be known, but none 
knows him; him they name pumya, the first, the great 
Smaller than the small, greater than the great, he dwells as the 
Atman In the heart of tho creature. Passionless, by the grace 
of the creator one sees him unmoved (akratum, lit. ' without 
will,' Deuasen, wilUmfrtien), the great lord. I know him, the 
unaging Ancient, the self of all, all-pervading, omnipresent: 
for him rebirth Is stayed, whom the seers proclaimed immortal.'* 

The fourth a dhydya exalts the sun-god, whose functions 
and attributes are figuratively expounded and interpreted in 
a Ved&ntio sense. Peace ana immortality are the possession 
of him who knows the god, Siva, the eternal, oreator of all, 
dwelling in the heart of man : 

' Of him there is no image whose name ie Great Majesty. 
His form is not visible, none ever sees him with the eye. They 
who with heart and mind know him thus dwelling in the heart 
become immortal.' 3 

The section ends with a brief prayer to Rudra. 

The fifth adhydya contains teaching on the two themes of 
knowledge and ignorance, of the means of deliverance from 
the latter, and of the Brahman as transcending all. He mani- 
fests himself in various wavs, 'migrating through his own 
works,' and is seen now in this and now m that shape, incar- 
nate under many forms. In the sixth and last adhyAya neither 
nature nor time is the source of all, but Brahman alone. He 
Is the beginning and cause of all, the one god, hidden in all 
beings, without parts or attributes, immortal, the lord, pro- 
tector and ruler of the universe. This is the supreme mystery 
in the Ved&nta, not to be communicated to one who is un- 
worthy. 

6. History of doctrine.— It would seem, there- 
fore, that the characteristic central doct rine of the 
Upaniyada , the doctrine of Brahman or the atrnan, 
was at first developed and systematized within 
Kgatriya circles and at the courts of kings. This 
combination of royal functions with the mood of 
a philosopher or a poet was not unfamiliar to 
Oriental experience. The BrAhman, on the other 
hand, occupied himself almost exclusively with 
l Of. l 12. * hi. xix ff. 3 nr. xix f. 
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the ritual and the securing of his class ascendancy ; 
and only later adopted a doctrine of the universe 
which had been formulated by others, but whioh 
harmonized with his modes of thought, and lent 
itself readily to his schemes for the establishment 
of his own predominance on the basis of secret or 
superior knowledge. These references to a K$atriya 
monopoly of the highest knowledge, imparted by 
kings to Brahmans at their request, have been 
preserved and handed down witliin the BrAhman 
literary schools, and it seems improbable that bucIi 
statements would have been allowed to pass if 
they had not been in accord with the facts. 
Probably also the doctrine and several duties of 
the tUramajt ( q.v .), whether widely practised or 
not, afforded an opening and facilities for the 
assimilation of the new knowledge. In later 
times the position was reversed, and with the 
establishment of intellectual and class pre-eminence 
the Br&hmans confirmed their claim to a monopoly 
of the supreme wisdom ; and this was conceded to 
them the more readily as the other castes became 
more and more immersed in political intrigue or 
business enterprise. In the issue, by perseverance 
and the Bkilful uso of opportunity, the BrAhnmns 
secured the first place in Knowledge os in honour, 
and were regarded as the depositories of the secrets 
of wisdom and right instruction. 

7. Essential doctrine.— This highest and most 
treasured teaching y for which divine authority was 
claimed, was formulated as the cardinal doctrine 
of the Upaniqad literature, an idealistic monism, 
which consisted essentially in the assertion that 
all is one, ( one only without a second, 1 and as a 
necessary corollary that the material universe as 
it manifests itself to and is approached through 
the bodily faculties is un cal (m dyd). Only 
Brahman , the unknown Self (< Atman ), is in pos- 
session of a real existence. Brahman , moreover, 
is an abstract impersonal neuter, not an individual 
or masculine. The attribute of personality, as all 
other attributes, is denied to him, and he or ‘it’ 
can only be definod, if Buoh may be called defini- 
tion, by negatives ( neti neti). The human self, 
the self of the living being (dtman or jivdtman ), 
is subject to delusion only so far as it imagines 
itself to be an individual, distinct from all other 
selves. In reality it is itself the supreme Self 
(dtman), identical with Brahman ; there are not 
two or many selves ; but Brahman and every so- 
called individual self are one and the same. There 
is no * difference,’ in the realm of true understand- 
ing and insight. ‘One only without a second’ 
(emdoitiyam) expresses the ultimate thought and 
the fundamental postulate of the speculation of 
the Upaniqada ; or, as tiie doctrine Las been for- 
mulated by Beussen and others in the form of an 
equation which summarizes Upaniqad teaching in 
this respect, 

Brahman - dtman. 

The formula is not of course due to or used by 
the authors of the Upanifads themselves. 

8. Secondary teaching. — This idealistic and 
monistic doctrine of the sole reality of Brahman 
underlies all the teaching of the Upaniqad * . 
Although not peculiar to the Indian literature, it 
is there developed in its most complete form and 
carried to its utmost logical conclusion. A con- 
siderable portion, however, of these treatises 
expounds what is generally known as the doctrine 
of the lower Brahman , a compromise or concession 
to the view which the ordinary man takes of the 
universe as stable, for all practical purposes per- 
manent, conditioning his uailv life, limiting and 
satisfying his outlook upon reality. This teaching 
was avowedly for those, and for those only, who 


imposed by the faculties of the body. For these 
there was constructed or traditionally maintained 
a cosmology or doctrine of the universe, in whioh 
Brahman appears as the creator of a real world, 
which is then informed, sustained, and its working 
ensured by his universal and vitalizing presence. 
In this sense Brahman is immanent in the universe, 
which has no existence apart from him, and will 
ultimately be resolved or cease to be, returning 
into the source from which it came. Brahman 
therefore in the cosmological theory of the 
Upaniqads, which is throughout secondary and 
does not contain or convey the secret of the 
highest knowledge, becomes individualized, en- 
dowed with properties and capacities, and an 
apparent or provisional reality is allowed to the 
universe and to the souls therein. The human 
dtman or jivdtman possesses a measure of freedom 
and individuality 0/ its own, it thinks and deter- 
mines, and of its own free and enlightened will 
promotes its return to the paramdt man, the supreme 
soul whence it was derived. Thus far therefore 
the Upaniqads may be said to contain the germs 
at least of a real theism. It is for the most part 
in the later treatises and especially in the Svetd- 
foatara that these doctrines are set forth. They 
wore not, however, developed on theistic lines, 
and it is probable that they represent speculation 
or belief which was in its origin entirely independ- 
ent of the severe idealism of the dtman doctrine, 
tentatively harmonized with the latter and sub- 
ordinated to it in the Upanipid teaching. All 
things would ultimately return to their primitive 
source, and their impermanent and unreal character 
would be made manifest . T hus the higher doctrine 
or faith was conserved under the forms and as the 
ultimate truth of the lower. 

o. Psychology.— To the same secondary teaching 
belongs the psychological doctrine of the Upaniqads , 
so far as tnese treatises limy be said to present 
a consistent or coherent doctrine concerning the 
human soul. It is evident that this teaching also 
is derived from external sources, originally inde- 
pendent, and only artificially and with difficulty 
accommodated to the fundamental presupposition 
of Upaniqad thought. Where all souls are one, 
and there is no difference, there is no room and no 
need for a psychology. On the lower plane of 
teaching, however, souls created by or emanating 
from Brahman are in a certain sense distinct ana 
individual, although this impression or conviction 
of distinctness is ultimately due to mdyd and to 
mdyd alone. Some provision therefore must be 
made for their return, their final and universal 
reunion with Brahman , if a permanent duality 
was to be avoided. The last alternative as a 
solution of the mystery of the soul’s nature and 
existence did in fact find expression in some of 
the Upani$ads in premonitions and intimations 
of the later doctrine of the SAnkhya, which is 
avowedly dualistic. In general, however, the 
psychological teaching expounds two independent 
themes or subjects— the states of the soul, and 
the means or methods of its return. No definite 
connexion is made between these, or any relation 
suggested. They are due to different systems of 
thought, and no attempt apparently is made or 
regarded as necessanr to co-ordinate them. The 
latter doctrine, including especially that of the two 
paths, is closely related to the wider doctrine of 
predestination. 

The four conditions or states of the soul are : 
(1) the waking state; (2) dream-sleep, in which 
the soul remains conscious and active in its 
dreams ; (3) dreamless slumber, su$upti , su^upta, 
in which the soul is passive, and unconscious of 
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is unknown to the older Upanifads. It was perhaps 
invented to secure or complete the correspondence 
with the four dtoramas, the turlya being the sub- 
lime but undefinable state to which the sannvdsin 
had attained. The three earlier states received also 
mystical names : vaiSvdnara, that which is common 
to all, the habitual mode or outlook of all men ; 
taiiasa , luminous, vigorous, intense; pr&jfia, in- 
telligent. Similar states or stages are familiar in 
the experience of European and other mystics. 

(1) The waking state la the normal condition of the natural 
man, who without reflexion accepts the universe as he finds 
It, believing it to be real. The mystical title vaidvAnara la 
apparently intended to suggest that to the natural faculties of 
all such men the same physical universe preaents itself. 

(2) In dream-sleep tne soul fashions its own world in the 
imagery of its dreams, 4 the spirit serves ae light for itself.* 1 * * 4 
To the dreamer the scenes ana experlenoee through which he 
passes in his dreams appear real, and in this his dream-world 
no other has part Tne illusion of duality, however, is still 
maintained ; there is one who knows and another that is known. 
In other passages the spirit is represented as quitting the body 
during tne dream-sleep and wandering hither ana thither, 
returning sometimes only with difficulty to its aooustomed 
home. 

(8) In the third state all distinct consciousness of knowing 
subject and known object is superseded, the human spirit Is 
one with the eternal Knower, the supreme Intelligence, prdjfla 
Atman, In the teaching of the earlier Upanxsadi this is appar- 
ently the final state, the consummation of bliss in union with 
Brahman. 4 When a man has fallen so sound asleep, and has 
so completely and perfectly been lulled to rest that ne knows 
no dream-image, that Is the Self, that is the Immortal, the 
fearless, that is Brahman , 4 * 

(4) The introduction of a fourth state appears to have been 
based upon a recognition of the transitory character of the 
ntfupti. The slumber is Interrupted, and the spirit of the 
slumberer may then return to the waking state in which it 
Is troubled and anxious, and the external visible universe is 
regarded as a real object of knowledge. 4 When the three 
states named have oeosed, and the spiritual subsists alone by 
itself, contrasted like a spectator with all existing things as a 
substance undifferentiated, set free from all existing things, 
this spiritual state is called the turlya.'* In this state the 
Atman has realised a permanent union with Brahman , which 
is not liable to interruption by any return to a lower condition ; 
nor is it Interfered with or destroyed by engaging for a time 
In any of the illusory activities of ordinary life. Worldly duties 
and employments do not affect the soul that is one with 
Brahman A 

xo. Eschatology.-— The Indian doctrine of the 
two paths, the aevaydna and the pitpydna, the 
way of the gods and the way of the fathers, by 
one or the other of which the souls of the dead 
make their way from this world to a future abode 
of happiness or misery, presents easily recognized 
parallels to similar teaching in other faiths. That 
the theory was of independent origin in India 
admits of little doubt. Later it was elaborated 
and brought into dose association with the kindred 
doctrine of transmigration and was then carried 
far by wandering Indian missionaries ; and in this 
way it may not improbably have suggested or 
influenced the beliefs of other peoples, especially 
the Mithroic teaching concerning the ascent of the 
bouI to the highest heaven. As early as the 
Rigveda reference is made to the devaydna ob 
the path by which Agni bears the offerings to the 
gods, and on which the gods themselves descend to 
partake of the sacrifices. On the same road the 
faithful worshipper ascends through successive 
stages or « stations' to the highest felicity in 
Brahman . The passages in the upanifads wnich 
enumerate the 1 stations * give no indication of the 
origin of the theory, nor attempt to oxplain its 
meaning or significance. The earliest is probably 
Chhdnd. IV. xv. 5f. : 

4 Ha (who knows this) . . . (after death) goes to light (arehis, 
brightness, i.e. of the funeral fire), from fight to day, from day 

i Brhad. iv. 111. 0. 

* Chh&nd. vm. xi. 1 ; cf. Brhad. i v. ill. Ziff. 

8 Sarvop. 8 ; cf. MAtf. vil. ; 4 taitr. vl. 10, vil. 17. 

4 On the states of the soul see Deussen, p. 29tiff., and the 
references there given. Deussen regards the introduction of 
the fourth stage ae due In part to the increasing prevalence of 
the Toga doctrine, which involved the belief that by intense 
meditation, abstinence, and self-oontrol the union of the human 
spirit with the one eternal spirit might be secured. 


to the light half of the moon, from the light half of the moon to 
the six months of the sun's northward movement, from the 
months to the year, from the year to the sun, from the eun to 
the moon, from the moon to the lightning. Thereupon an 
unearthly guide (purufa) oonduots them to Brahman. This le 
the path of the Devos, the path of Brahman. They who pro- 
ved thereby do not return to the changing life of man.* 1 

The pitfydna, on the other hand, is the way of 
darkness, for ignorant and defiled souls, and pro- 
gress is marked by analogous but contrary stations ; 
e.g. t the dark half of the moon is substituted for 
the light half, etc. Those who travel on this road 
do not reach the year or the sun, but are detained 
in the moon till their karma is exhausted, after 
which they return to earth, and are again subject 
to rebirth : 

' But thoso who in a village fulfil their religious duties and 
give aims ((.«. grhatthas) go to the smoke, from the smoke to 
the night, from the night to the dark half of the moon, from 
the dark half of the moon to the six months of the sun's south- 
ward movement. They do not attain to the year. From the 
months they go to the world of the fathers ( pitftoka ), from the 
world of the fathers to the ether, from the ether to the moon. 
• . . Here they dwell os long as aught remains (i.e. of karma 
and its consequences), then return again by that way to the 
ether, from the ether to the wind (vdyu). Having become wind 
he (the yrhattha) become! smoke, having beoome smoke he 
becomes vapour, having become vapour he becomes cloud, 
having beoome cloud he descends in rain. These then are born 
as rice or corn, herbs or trees, sesamum or beans. . . . They 
who have lived a good life in this world will as a reward attain 
a good rebirth as a Brahman, or a Ksatriya, or a ValAya ; but 
they who in this world have lived a shameful life will attain a 
shameful rebirth, as a dog or a pig or an out-caste (chaoddta).' 9 

There is thus in the Upanifads tentative if 
somewhat indefinite teaching with regard to the 
fate of the soul at and after death. Two concep- 
tions were apparently involved, which were in all 
probability originally independent and belonged to 
different orders of ideas. Neither of them was 
due in its inception to the thinkers of the Upani- 
fads, but both were derived from external ana pre- 
existing sources. The thought of a return of the 
soul to the earth, to be embodied again in human 
or animal form, or even in the form of an insect or 
plant, is common to nearly all primitive peoples, 
and is undoubtedly of great antiquity. The dis- 
tinct thought of a recompense of felicity or suffer- 
ing in another world for the deeds done upon earth 
is neither universal nor so old. It has usually been 
accepted as an alternative to the earlier view of 
the soul's futuro destiny, superseding or displacing 
but not amalgamating with it. The contribution 
whioh the Upanisad thinkers made was in effect 
to combine these ideas by transferring the retribu- 
tion from an unknown and future sphere to the 
known and visible present, and by asserting the 
precise equivalence of the recompense after death 
to the deeds, good or evil, of the earthly life. 
Thus all the elements of the Indian doctrines of 
karma and transmigration are found in the oldest 
Upanifads. They obtain here their final and 
fullest expression. No evidence or proof, however, 
is offered in support of these theories, nor is any 
reference given to previous history or development, 
which might explain or justify the statements 
made. They are supported, as is all the teaching 
of the Upanifads, by an appeal to the authority of 
eminent teachers of the (Mist. It seems strange 
that no attempt should he mode to fortify so 
important a doctrine as transmigration by refer- 
ence to analogy, or to a wider and reasoned view 
of life as a whole. They are simply recorded as 
the definite and complete statement of the final 
destiny of the soul. 

iz. Summary. — Thus a very considerable part 
of this literature is occupied with doctrines that 
belong to the lower Brahman, and are avowedly 
inferior to the ultimate and supreme truth that 
Brahman is all in all. They are half-truths, 

* SEE L 68 ; cf. Chhdnd. v. x. 1 1T., Brhad. vi. 11. 16 f., Kauf. 
I. II. «. 

9 Chhdnd. v. x. 3 IT. (S BE i. 80 If.); cf. De tween, p. 334 ff. and 
references. 
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guiding and controlling the practical life of the 
universe, which lose interest ahd significance when 
the full truth is apprehended by the soul. 1 He 
who knows * need not concern himself about any 
of these matters, whether of belief or practice. 
This doctrine, the doctrine of the dtman, alone is 
• true ’ in the exact sense of the word. And the 
consciousness of this seeniB always to underlie the 
most precise exposition of doctrines, which in form 
at least conflict with it. Brahman alone is real ; 
all else is mdya, illusion. This word appears first 
in its technical meaning in the SvetdAvatara 
Upaniqad, where so many conflicting trains of 
thought meet and find a home. Essentially, how- 
ever, and apart from its late literary expression, 
the doctrine of the universe as shadowy and unreal 
is far older in India than the literary employment 
of the term mdyd would suggest. It is presupposed 
in most of the teaching that concerns the material 
universe, and is more or less consciously accepted 
by all Indian sects at the present day. The man 
who knows this, that Brahman alone exists, is 
truly wise. He realizes the unreal elusive char- 
acter of the things that are seen, and has appre- 
hended the supreme truth that Brahman only is , 
and that he himself is Brahman . 

13. Ethics. —The Upaniqads also enforce ethical 
teaching, but in a desultory manner. There is a 
considerable element of moral and religious in- 
struction, commending a practical life of sobriety 
and devotion in sincerity and love of the truth. 
It is undoubtedly this ethical content that has 
given to these treatises their unique position 
among the sacred books of the Hindus. Solf- 
restraint, generosity, loving-kindness are cardinal 
virtues, the observance of which is incumbent upon 
all who seek deliverance from the entanglements 
of this world and final union with the Supreme. 
The aim and purpose for all and each is release 
from the sams&ra, the perpetual round of rebirths, 
and return to the original and eternal source of all 
in God. Thus the ethical teaching of the Upani ■ 
fads is essentially self-interested and individual- 
istic; virtue is to be practised for the sake of 
personal and private advantage in the cessation of 
rebirth ( punarmfityu , repeated or reiterated death), 
when the soul reaches its final end in the one 
Supreme. The morality taught in these books is 
therefore negative rather than positive. It is a 
doctrine of aoBtinence from all that would hinder 
the severance of worldly bonds, rather than of 
positive delight in that which is good. The ideal 
of a devout life is that of the sannydsin , the 
ascetic, who has renounced all, and is self-centred 
in profound and uninterrupted meditation. The 
doctrine thus expounded is that upon which Bud- 
dhism has drawn, in the Hinayana at least, for its 
ideal of the perfect monk, and is closely connected 


with the later Yoga, in which the teaching was 
systematized and carried to extremes of asceticism 
and self-torture. In its essential elements it is 
undoubtedly older in India than the period of the 
Upaniyads , and gives expression to the austere 
quality which is native apparently to some forms 
of Indian religious life. The Upaniyads, more- 
over, never lose their hold of idealism. To this all 
other teaching is subordinated. The veil of mdyd 
is cast over all. And neither in ethics nor in 
theistic statement is there the same conviction or 
earnestness that is apparent in the exposition of 
the monistic doctrine of the Brahman . 
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USURY. 

Babylonian (C. H. W. Johns), p. 548. Hebrew (W. H. Bennett), p. 555. 

Christian (J. Dow), p. 550. Jewish (J. Abelson), p. 556. 

USURY (Babylonian). — * Usury ’ is a wide term it be advisable to limit the meaning to either the 
and commonly coven many transactions, distinct exaction of exorbitant interest or ruinous charge 
in their origin and purpose; and it is doubtful for accommodation. In fact it may be doubted 
whether any custom existed in Babylonia which whether the Babylonians contemplated any trans- 
exactly anticipated any modern interpretation action with which they were acquainted as answer- 
of the term, interest on loans, rent of estates, ing to anything we understand by usury, 
wages, anything paid to any one for the use of We must remember that the foundation of 
anything the right to which is not thereby alien- economic affairs was, from the earliest times with 
ated, may be brought under the heading usury which we are acquainted to the latest for which 
from one uoint of view or another. It would not, we have evidence from cuneiform sources, the 
however, be accurate to regard this as a definition farming of sheep and cattle or of agricultural 
of usury for the purposes of this article, nor would produce. In consequence, the natural increase 
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of flocks and herds being at least 200 per cent per 
annum, that of oropB in the fertile soil of Meso- 
potamia at least 400 to 500 per cent, the rate of 
interest was excessively high according to our 
standard. But such returns, given security from 
loss by misfortune or disorder, must have led to 
a rapid increase of wealth. A fortunate possessor 
must soon have owned more than he could possibly 
protect. He was bound to employ others as 
shepherds or labourers merely to conserve his 
property. Unless he could oommand the services 
of slaves or subjects, he had to pay for such 
services. He might, and in Babylonia usually did, 
allot a portion of his flock to some shepherd to 
tend, demanding back after the pasturing and 
breeding season, his own again with a stipulated 
rate of increase, which we may loosely calf usury. 
He might let out his farm or part of it to husband- 
men, demanding a stipulated share of the crops, 
and leaving the rest as wages for the labour 
expended. Whether this constituted usury or not 
may depend on whether the amount demanded as 
return from the labourer bore a more or less 
reasonable relation to the average crop likely to 
be obtained. The reasonableness of the trans- 
action depended upon many considerations which 
would be differently regarded then and now. In 
oases where a man’s former prosperity had enabled 
him to realize his profits in the more Btable form 
of money, he might lend that money as an 
accommodation to one who had less or even none, 
on the understanding that he was to receive again 
his own with usury, but where to draw the dis- 
tinction between fair interest and usury must 
depend, not only on the custom of the country, 
but also on the yield it might reasonably be 
expected to produce when invested directly in 
agriculture or farming. 

So long as the return for the accommodation 
which a creditor demanded kept well within the 
naturally expected profit to be made by the borrower, 
both were sharers in the benefits Drought about 
by the accommodation. The abuses which might 
constitute usury arose by a demand for excessive 
return or by failure to accept responsibility and 
share in unexpected and unavoidable loss which 
fell on the borrower. It must early have occurred 
to the lender to demand security for his loan. By 
an early established custom the person of the 
debtor was held as security. This personal 
security extended over all the borrower’s posses- 
sions. The debtor who failed to pay had to work 
off his debt somehow, and it was recognized as 
fair that the members of his family should be 
called upon to help him to discharge his debt. 
Thus he might assign any or all of nis family- 
wife, children, or slaves— to work off his debt. 
This was to their advantage as much as to his, 
for they were thus secure of a living, though 
precluded from the profit of their labour, while, 
if he was bankrupt, ne had no means of providing 
for them any more than for himself. 

But the situation was full of possibilities of 
oppression, and the rich or prosperous man would 
soon have become master or partial owner of his 
poorer brethren indebted to him. So long as such 
a master treated his dependents fairly, and the 
land was secure from foreign conquest, a few rich 
men with a large industrious body of well-treated 
servants, certain of adequate maintenance, might 
well constitute a prosperous community. But the 
raids made in war, the spoliation of the rich man’s 
capital, or the failure of a crop must have reduced 
the dependents to great misery. The tendency to 
accumulate wealth in the hands of a few avaricious 
men might work in the same direction through the 
tendency to strike hard bargains with labour. A 
benevolent or far-sighted ruler must early have 


seen that an overworked or underfed population 
would grow discontented and so be unreliable in 
ease of invasion to maintain the security of the 
land against foreign aggression. Hence legisla- 
tion was introduced to check the abuses which 
might lead to an undue exploitation of labour by 
capital. 

The celebrated Code of Qammurabi, the best- 
known body of legislation dealing with the subject, 
which we must regard as the outcome of innumer- 
able other attempts in the same direction, devotes 
a large part of its regulations to controlling the 
tendencies of the state of society to permit oppres- 
sion by the exaction of unfair enforcement of the 
literal terms of what had been entered upon as a 
free contract. These regulations of the code are 
already dealt with in the art. Law (Babylonian), 
vol. ni. p. 817 f., and may be briefly summarized 
here. When a debtor owed for rent or share of 
crops and was unable to pay by reason of the 
failure of the crops not due to his own negligence, 
he was allowed to postpone payment to the next 
year. It was not legal to insist on the payment 
of any debt in one special form of tender, though 
this was often specitiod in a contract. Produce 
was made legal tender in any case, thus obviating 
the difficulty of its realization in a land where 
money was scarce, and equalizing the variations 
of exchange. The right of a creditor to seize the 
person of the debtor or of his dependents, and hold 
him or them in servitude until the debt had been 
worked off, was an obvious opening for great abuse, 
but was modified by the Code. By its enactment 
that such service should not excuse ill-treatment 
and, in any cose, should not extend beyond three 
years, it clearly eliminated much injustice. The 
text of the Code as treated in art. Law (Babylonian) 
was not then complete ; but a contemporary, or at 
least very early, copy from Nippur 1 gives one of 
the lost sections enacting that, if a man borrow 
grain or money from a merchant and has not grain 
or money sufficient to repay him, he shall give 
the merchant whatever he has in his power in 
place of the debt that he owes in the presence of 
the city elders, and the merchant may not decline 
to accept it. This was a far-reaching enactment, 
and may be suspected of aiming specially at 
indebtedness to foreigners, or at any rate to men 
not exactly neighbours. By far the larger number 
of debts of which we have any record were owed 
to the temples, which stood to the people in the 
relation of agricultural banks. Their advances 
were of the nature of loans to tide over scarcity 
at seed-time, or to meet the expense of harvest 
operations when the last year’s produce had already 
become exhausted, though a fresh crop was now 
in sight. They were mostly for a short term with- 
out interest, interest being demanded only in the 
case of delay to repay at the fixed time. Many 
of these temples were large land-owners, and aIbo 
owned numerous flocks or herds. They, like other 
great owners, often farmed on the metayer system, 
furnishing to their tenants seed, agricultural 
instruments, and working animals, while advanc- 
ing wages in kind. The numerous records of 
temple transactions which have reached us, due 
to the recovery of large tern pie archives, may 
easily have distorted the picture that we are able 
to draw of social life at that period, but they 
must have dominated the general custom. The 
landlord on this system was Ixmnd by that custom 
and his own interest, as well as by humanity, to 
see that his debtor, who was his tenant, should 
not be oppressed at any period of the year by want, 
tending to paralyse his efforts for their mutual 
profit. 

In spite of all such regulations it is evident 
1 8m AJSL t April, 1916, p. 226. 
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that debt and the servitude to which it led were 
very common features of Baby Ionian society. It 
was further met by a general amnesty from debt, 
or seisachthcia, proclaimed by many a sovereign 
apparently to inaugurate his new reign, to secure 
popularity and encourage loyalty and theraby to 
achieve power to maintain his rule. The ability 
thus to remit debts doubtless lay in the power 
which the king had over temple revenues, as the 
temples were the chief holders of credit. Their 
responsibility to the citizens who sustained that 
oredit was never lost sight of. They were called 
upon to redeem members of their city who became 
captives in war if these were without means to 
redeem themselves. The temples were stewards 
of their wealth for the god who watched over the 
welfare of his }>eople. Tlie loss to certain members 
of debts unpaid was a loss to the community at 
large who had furnished the source of their wealth, 
but, as this was the result of prosperous years, it 
might fairly be taxed to equalize over a term of 
years the incidental losses due to accident or bad 
seasons, to the * hand of God,’ or to enemy action. 
To grant such an amnesty, which seems to have 
involved a general release from debt and the 
restoration of liberty to prisoners and hostages 
for debt, was regarded os an 'establishment of 
equity* and was the prelude to fresh legislation. 
It is not completely clear that this amnesty touched 
private debts ; it had in view rather dents to the 
temples, which were naturally in the power of the 
king. If private indebtedness was cancelled, it is 
difficult to see how injustice to the private creditor 
was avoided or what compensation lie could have 
received for the forfeit of his capital and interest. 

Most writers on the subject appear to have 
regarded the rates of interest charged for loans as 
exorbitant, but the high interest is associated in 
all periods with oriental custom and economic con- 
ditions. The multiplication of capitalists and the 
competition between them for investments have 
reduced the rate of interest under modern con- 
ditions to what we regard as fair, but any national 
scarcity of raw material or capital is bound to raise 
the rate again. Practically the risk involved 
determines the rate charged for a loan. Pro- 
fessional money-lenders were then more rare, and 
had to take greater risks. The profits which a 
borrower was able to secure by actual trading or 
farming were so high that accommodation for 
interest was less attractive to the lender unless 
the rate was high. 

Litruatcrz. — F or the laws regarding usury see C. H. W. 
Johns, The Oldest Code qf Laws in the World. , Edinburgh. 1903, 
II 46-126 ; (or the metayer system, ib. I 253. See also Johns, 
Babylonian and Assyrian Laws , Contracts , and Letters , do. 
1904. For the financial position of the temples, C. H. W. 
Johns, The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, Phila- 
delphia and London, 1015. For seisachth&ia, M. Schorr, 
'Bine babylonische Selwichthie aus dem An fang der Kasai- 
let writ' (SB AW, 1915, pt. 4); S. Langdon, PSIiA, 1914, 

MM. C. H. Vv. Johns. 


USURY (Christian).— x. In the New Testa- 
ment. — The words of Jesus contain allusions to 
borrowing and lending, but, os we should expect 
of one who refused to be a judge and divider 
(Lk 12 14 ), there ore no direct precepts to guide the 
Christian conscience. Mt S 4 * and Lk 6*^ are but 
exhortations to an open-hearted charity. The 
Parable of the Talents (Mt 25 14 " 80 ) and the Parable 
of the Pounds (Lk 19 11 " 27 ) allude to banking and 
interest, but in casual phrases, not in the pith and 
marrow of the teaching. Borrowing itself would 
be frequent enough in that age ana country, not 
so much of the commercial type, 1 but more of the 
loose and personal kind, as between friend and 
friend, kinsman and kinsman. The shiftless 
Oriental is a ready if somewhat conscienceless 
i See art 1 Interest' in BCG. 


borrower, and the Syrian peasant who to-day loans 
out his earnings in petty usury doubtless had his 
like-minded ancestor in the changeless East. 1 The 
ethic of these personal borrowings was adequately 
covered by the genoral principles enunciated by 
Jesus ; there was no call, nor was it His method, 
to deal with usury as an economic and commercial 
factor. 

What mattered for the future centuries was that 
by His life and example even more than by His 
words the great Master had suggested a certain 
attitude towards this world’s goods. Himself 
reared among the poor and needy, He lived the 
life of a travelling teacher without home or 
material possessions ; to those who left bouse and 
kindred and lands for Ills sake He had promised 
everlasting life (Mt 19*) ; and to the rich young 
ruler, morally perfect though he claimed to be, He 
had given the arresting command to sell all and 
give to the poor (Mt 19 81 ). Among the slaves and 
the folk ot the lower orders who formed the 
majority of the early converts such teaching was 
treasured and, it may be, unduly emphasized ; its 
potency appears in the communistic movement of 
Acts (4 8a ) and in the fact that from the beginning 
dear to the heart of the Christian society was the 
care of the poor. It is as but one phase of a 
general attitude to this world’s goods that we must 
explain the Church’s dislike of usury. In their 
simple, fraternal communities, with their pervasive 
atmosphere of kindly charity, the hard bargainer 
for gain was a chilling and unwelcome intruder, 
the personification of tne spirit of the alien world 
without. 

2 . In the Fathers. — The early Fathers looked 
upon usury with severe disapproval. They may 
have been influenced in certain cases by the classical 
moralists, but the determiniug standard for them 
was the OT legislation and the general principles 
of the NT teaching, more especially a strained 
interpretation of Lk fl 88 . 

Tertullian,2 Cyprian,* and Olemont of Alexandria 4 accept ae 
still binding on Christians the OT precepts (Ex 22&& Dt 28 1 ®, 
Ps 166, Ksk 186), the first-named regarding the prohibition of 
Interest as only a preparation for tne higher demand of the 
Qoepel to forgo even the capital : 4 Quo facilius assuefaoeret 
hominem lpsi quoque foenori perdendo cuius fructum didiciwet 
amittere.* Apollonius ranks ueury with games of chance.® 
Lactantius condemns it.® The Fathers of the 4th and 6th 
centuries write to the aame effect, only with a rising vehemence 
that suggests that the evil was increasing in decadent times. 
To Chrysostom it is ovriio r*io« almla to Ambrose it is 
rapina ,® Augustine pl&oes it In the category of crime : 1 Audent 
atiam foeneratores aioere, non habeo amid unde vivam. Hoc 
mihi ot latro diceret, depreheneue in fauoe ; hoc et effractor 
dlceret . . . et leno . . . et maleflous.’* Basil M and Gregory 
of Nyssail in homilies of like spirit denounce the usurers as a 
breed of vipers that gnaw the womb that bears them. 

The standpoint of the Fathers, however, is not 
to l>e explained as a mere narrow reading of Scrip- 
ture : it is the view of men whose Christian con- 
science abhorred the exploitation of the defence- 
less and unfortunate. The practice of usury is 
regarded throughout this period not as an economic 
but as a moral question. Borrowing was still 
largely for the urgent personal needs of poor men 
who were fit subjects not for exaction bnt for 
charity. It was the soulless miser— living safely 
and meanly, gloating over his gains ill-gotten by 
pitilessly farming the necessities of the needy— 
who sat for the portrait of the nsurer and drew 
the fire of the preacher. The Christian conscience 
was finely sensitive to the obligation of charity. 
Wealth was the gift of God, and men were but 
stewards, dispensatorea not possessors*. 


i G. M. Hackle, Bible Manners and Customs, London, 1898, 

P, 9 C. More. It. 17. I ZWt iii. 48. 

4 Strom, 1L 18. • Ap. Euiebiui, HE ill. 

6 Dio. Inst. vi. 18. 7 Horn. Mi. in S. Matt. 

8 Be Bono mortis, xif. ; of. de Tobia, passim. 

9 In Psalm, oxxvlit. 10 Horn, in Ps. xiv. 
u Oratio e. Usurarios. 
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1 Understand then, ye rich, that ye are In duty hound to do 
service, having received more than ye yourselves need. . . . 
Be ashamed ox holding fast what belongs to others. Imitate 
God's equity and none shall be poor.’ 

This note struck in The Preaching of Peter is 
typical. To a teacher like Ambrose rights of 
property were a creation of avarice ; charity or 
almsgiving was an act of simple justice . 1 In all 
this Die Church is moving in tue realm of precept 
and ideal ; law on the subject is not yet. 

3 . In the canons of the Councils.— Antagonism 
gradually hardened into prohibition , 8 as the Church 
developed in power after Constantine. At first 
she deals only with her own clerics, who, as guard- 
ians of ecclesiastical property, must have had 
practical difficulties and temptations. By the 17th 
canon of the Council of Nieiua deposition is pre- 
scribed for usurious clerics. In the statute of the 
Council of Elvira (305-306) ordering expulsion from 
the Church of any person * si vero in ea iniquitate 
duraverit * the mention of laymen is doubtful, but 
by 345 we find the Council of Carthage declaring 
it reprehensible in laymen. This view is repeated 
by the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle (789), and Dy the 
9th cent, ecclesiastical law becomes positive in 
extending the prohibition to the laity : bishops 
are to requiro all Christians to abstain from usury 
and to punish the recalcitrant . 3 Legislation threw 
its net ever wider as the evil increased, and the 
whole armoury of ecclesiastical pains and penalties 
was turned upon the offenders. Thus a canon of 
the 3rd Laterun Council (1179) ordained that 
‘ manifest usurers shall not be admitted to com- 
munion, nor, if they die in their sin, receive Christ- 
ian burial.’ Tho 2 nd Council of Lyons (1274) 
went farther, forbidding any community, corpora- 
tion, or individual to permit the letting of houses 
to foreign usurers. Spiritual penalties are rein- 
forced by civil : by another canon the wills of 
unrepentant usurers were declared invalid, thus 
bringing usury definitely within the jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts . 4 The Council of 
Vienne (1311) brought matters to a climax, declar- 
ing the civil law on usury as of no effect and 
branding as a heretic any one who pertinaciously 
held that usury was not sinful. 

4 : In the Middle Ages.— This growing stringency 
indicates the advance of a tide that could not be 
checked. * Since in almost every place the crime 
of usury has become prevalent,* admits the canon 
of the 3rd Lateran. Significant is the concession 
made in favour of the Jews by the 4th Lateran : 
only grave and excessive usury is forbidden them. 
By the 11 th cent, commerce was finding new 
channels j towns were arising, markets opening, and 
thus problems of trade became urgent. Church- 
men themselves needed largo sums for building 
and for Crusades. This activity in the money 
market called for readjustments and new methods. 
The Churoh had to reconsider her whole attitude 
to trade and eoonomic practice. Tho old view 
that business was an evil, with its roots in covet- 
ousness, had to go. The interchange of goods by 
which men lived had to be accepted ; only its 
methods must be jealously examined. Christian 
principles had to be applied in detail. Over against 
Roman Jaw, os codined by Justinian and studied 
in the schools, Churchmen had to set forth their 
own rule and standards. This task fell to the 
Schoolmen, pre-eminent among whom stands 
Thomas Aquinas. Even os he formulates his 
judgments on usury he has to make concessions, 
and, once one gap is made in the hedge of restric- 
tion, other gaps appear as the cen tunes pass, until 


it becomes a question whether there is a hedge at 
all. 

The scholastics based their judgment on more 
than the OT and gospel precepts . 1 (a) They 
accepted tho dictum of Aristotle,* made familiar 
to us from The Merchant of Venice , that barren 
metul doos not broed. Money was regarded merely 
ah a medium of exchange ; the modern concept of 
capital had not been evolved. The fact was over- 
looked that tho money borrowed could purchase, 
e.g., a cow, and a cow does breed. (5) Roman law 
distinguished between consumptibles (e.g. , a loaf) 
and fungibles (e.g., a house). In mutuum the 
thing borrowed was for consumption; itB whole 
value lay in its first use ; the use and the substance 
were inseparable ; an adequate compensation was 
made when an equal quantity was returned. In 
this category money was ranked. When A 
borrowed money from B, his ownership over it 
was absolute ; it was more than posscssio, it was 
dominium ; the process of exchange had the quality 
of a sale, and to sell an article and then charge for 
the use of it was unjust. 

This, then, was the decision of the canonist 
conscience : in itself the loan of money did not 
justify a charge for its use. In those days of 
limited opportunity for investment it was doubt- 
less often a gain to the lender to find a man willing 
to accept custody of the money, so long as it was 
returned intact. And the Schoolmen were ready 
to face the logic of facts and to mako allowance 
for special cases. The custom sprang up of admit- 
ting compensation on various extrinsic grounds . 3 

(a) Bargains were not kept. A delay in payment might 
inflict serious loss. Was there to be no compensation? 
Certainly. So the lender was allowed to fix a fine to be paid 


os he actually was and as he should have found himself had the 
bargain been kept—hence the name intercut , 1 that which Is 
between.' As the civil law had allowed the defaulting debtor 
to be imprisoned or even to become a slave, this money pay- 
ment was really a milder punishment. 

(6) Suppose a man who had lent his money were compelled 
himself to borrow at a high rate of interest through the failure 
of the debtor to repay. For such a real expense capable of 
proof compensation was allowed by practically all Schoolmen 
-■damnum emergent. 

(c) By handing over money to anothor the lender deprived 
himself of the gain he might have made in various ways (lucrum 
ceeaant). Aquinas disapproved of this as a basin of claim, a 
future gain being regarded us too hypothetical. It was selling 
what did not exist and by a hundred chances might never exist. 
But this plea by the 15th cent, gained wide acceptance. 

(d) Another extrinsic title which won its way to approval 
later than the others was that based on the risk- e.g., m mari- 
time ventures— that the sum borrowed would not be restored 


(periculum eortis). 
(e) Once delay ir 


J ?• A Owjyte* *n Property, London, 191 X. ch. v. 

* Endemann, Oruixdndtu der mm&nUttieehm Lehr*. 8 
1 Council of Meaux (845), can. 65. 

Theory* * n<r< *** Economic fl tutor y and 


, * 2 . 


n payment ( tiluJut moral ) was recognised as 
a reason for compensation, the practice easily sprang up of 
lending gratuitously for a short period and charging fur delay 
beyond that period. This was but a step from the moderii 
method of calculating interest. 

It was not onlv by these strictly guarded avenue* 
that money could pass for gain ; the Middle Ages 
ottered two other modes of investing money : (a) 
rent-charges, and (5) partnertdiip. 

(a) A squire drawing a fixed rent for a pioco of land could 
transfer to another that right. Iteol productive property (ret 
frugi/era) was the indispensable basis for this contract ; hut 
the privilege was extended later to shops, toll-rights, etc., so 
that even the small trader and artisan could raise money to 
expand their business in this way. 

(b) The stay-at-home merchant could entrust his goods to an 
agent— e.g., the owner of a trading ship— -and might bargain 
for a share of the profit of tho venture. This partnership 
assumed many forms, the approval of the canonists requiring 
two conditions : (1) the investor remained the owner of his 
capital ; and (2) he shared in the risk, thus earning a moral 
right to a share of the profits. 

In view of ail these gaps in the hedge, it is 
difficult to maintain that the ban on uhutv 
aerioiwly hampered trade and commerce. Indeed, 
no Hchool-rnaae dictum would have been fluttered 
1 E.g., Thomas Aquinas, Summa , 11 . ii, qu. Ixxvili. 

* Politic*, I. 8, 9 ‘J3. » Of. Ashley, ii. 807 It 
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long to impede forces so potent as the trading 
instinct in man and the international necessity 
of commerce. The masses daring these centuries 
still lived largely by agriculture and the primitive 
crafts. Neither artisan nor farmer had a big 
margin of wealth to tide over ill-health or baa 
harvests or grievous taxation. In such conditions 
the petty usurer was a temptation and a snare, 
as he is to-day in similarly undeveloped com- 
munities— e.g., India and Egypt. Moreover, 
interest calculated per month, as was the system 
then in vogue, resulted in exorbitant charges. As 
the zealous guardian of the poor and the distressed, 
the Church was probably wise to keep her ban on 
usury. Her policy was certainly a long step in 
advance of the pagan practice by which the debtor 
was suffered to fall to the status of a slave. After 
the inroads of the barbarians, moreover, there was 
a period of chaos ; commerce was stagnant rather 
than seeking for new outlets. What wealth an 
impoverished society possessed was swallowed up 
in the necessities of fife ; only after her recovery 
would there be free wealth for development, and 
that found open channels in partnerships and rent- 
charges. Wnen capital was thus scarce and lend- 
ing the monopoly of a few, unlimited freedom to 
impose interest would have led to abuse and pro- 
duced a social cancer in that unripe age. Further, 
the Church was not herself detached from the 
realities of the economic world. She was one of 
the largest holders of property and monies, and 
Churchmen, as stewards ot that material wealth, 
were driven to find ways and means of investment. 
The lessons of their own practical difficulties were 
not lost on them, as in their experience of the 
montes pietatis. 

The Franciscans, with their sensitiveness to the needs of the 
poor, instituted at Orvleto (1408), Perugia (1407), and elsewhere 
these philanthropic loan-funds with a view to giving small loans 
to the poor on the security of pledges. ‘ But,* writes Ashley, 
'even with papal patronage and the promise of spiritual and 
temporal advantages to those who should subscribe towards so 
charitable a work, the managers of the monies found it necessary 
to make a small charge for the loan in order to oovor working 
expenses.' 1 

A wordy warfare followed between the various 
orders, resulting in the notable judgment of the 
Lateran Council of 1515 by which the montes were 
allowed to levy moderate interest, provided their 
object was to cover working expenses and not to 
make a profit. Such a verdict could not fail to 
have far-reaching effect. The Church which had 
resisted usury in the interests of the poor was now 
compelled to allow moderate interest to an institu- 
tion which existed on behalf of the poor. The 
Council itself apparently felt that the question 
had reached a new phase, and re-defined usury 
thus: 

'This is tht proper interpretation of usury, when gain is 
sought to be acquired from the use of a thlug not in itself 
fruitful (such as a flock or a field), without labour, expense or 
risk on tbs part of the lender.' 

The controversy on the triple contract in the 
16th oent. also shows forces moving towards the 
admission of interest. A capitalist class was 
emerging— a process that was aided by the large 

8 rofits made by traffic in Indulgences for which 
to Church herself was responsible. The powerful 
banking house of the Fuggers of Augsburg was 
behind John Eck who championed this method of 
investment at the University of Hologna in 1515, 
and John Major argued with cogency in its favour.* 
Three different contracts with three different men were 
allowed : (1) a contract of partnership, (2) a oontraot of insur- 
ance against loss of capital. (8) a oontraot of insurance against 
fluctuation of profit Could a merchant make all three con- 
traote with one man? That meant that his capital was 
guaranteed, so was a fixed return. Was this usurious? 

At Bologna there was no decision. Yet the 
l Ashley, 1L 460. 

* In iv. SentetUiarum , diet. xv. qu. 49. 


campaign taken np by Major and others might 
have adiieved success but for the wave of reaction 
that came with the counter-reformation. Liberal 
opinion was swamped, and a reversion was made 
to a stricter standard by the bull Detestabilis 
Avaritice of Sixtus v. (1586), which revived the 
sternest condemnation of usury as 'detestable to 
God and man, as condemned by the sacred canons, 
and as contrary to Christian charity.’ 1 

5. The Reformation and after.— -The yoke of 
authority was broken by the Reformation and it 
was inevitable that in the freer Atmosphere of 
Protestantism the binding strictures on usury 
Bhould lie cast off. Not that that process was 
unopposed. On the contrary, the removal of the 
Church’s ban only showed how strong was the 
popular sentiment against the practice; witness 
Martin Luther’s earlier deliverances on the subject.* 
These are not the scientific judgments of the 
theologian, but rather the utterance of a son of 
the people, feeling keenly that oppression at the 
hands of the nobles and rich city merchants which 
led to the peasants’ rebellion ; there was also in 
the cose his Christian fury against the Jewish 
usurers’ ensnaring of his fellow-believers.* His 
zeal for moral reform tended to swing him back 
to the strictest standard of the Fathers. He 
called on ministers to preach against usury (1540). 
In more reasoned mood, however, in cases where 
the participators are not poor, he allows rent- 
charges on real land and interest that compensates 
for actual loss ( damnum emergens and lucrum 
cessans ), provided the charge is moderate (four 
or five florins to the hundred). 4 

Melanclithon professes to accept the traditional, 
Scriptural prohibitions. 0 But a practical guiding 
consideration to his mind is whether the usury is 
so immoderate as to have a disintegrating effect 
on the commonwealth, a consideration forced upon 
him doubtless by his study of classical times : 

4 Sooietas civilis non potest esse perpetua cum non nervatur 
aequalitas . . . Kxhauntur ergo altera pars et non servatur 
aequaliUs, eicut res Ipsa ostendit ubi concessae fuerunt 
immoderatae usurae. . . .** 


lie allows a payment ' supra sortem,’ not only in 
cases of damnum emergens and lucrum cessans to 
those engaged in lucrative trade, but even where 
there is no titulus mores , provided always the 
interest is moderate : ‘ Licet stipulari de eo quod 
interest etiam ante lnoraiu.’ 7 

It was left to Calvin, however, to finally open 
the sluice, and that, too, without any such 
intention on his part. His standpoint is really 
the same as that of his contemporaries. 8 Only he 
wrote to CEcolampadius a guarded opinion, the 
substance of which was seized on and the reserva- 
tions slurred over. The opinion expressed was not 
for everybody. He hesitated to make any con- 
cession, feeling, on the one hand, that to condemn 
usury altogether was to impose restrictions severer 
than the Lord Himself desired, and, on the other 
hand, that, if he yielded an inch, some would take 
an ell. And what he feared came to pass. 


1 The Catholic Church has been alow to give official unction 
to usury- As late os 1746 the Viz Pervenit of Benedict xnr. 
follows oononlst Hues. Not till 1830 did the Holy Office 
allow, In a particular case, that interest could lawfully be taken 
for money lent to merchants who were in lucrative trade. Of. 
J. M. Harty, 'Historical Evolution of the Catholic Teaching on 
Uiunr,' In Irish Theol . Quarterly, iv. [1910] 17. 

» Sermons, 1619, 1624. 

* letter against the Sabbathere, 164& 

* Q. Schmoller, Zwr Oeeeh. der nationaldkonomisehen Ansich- 
ten in Deuteehland to&hrend der Rt/ormationsperiode, Tubingen, 
1861, p. 110 f. 

• ' Hoe© divina testimonia ampleotamur et sciamus natures 
vers dispUoere Deo ' (de Contraetunu [Opera, ed. H. K. Blndsell, 
Halle and Brunswick, 1843-0011 
•76. 7/ft. 


6 Comm, in Pe 16* : 1 Sciamus ergo contractus omnes quibus 
alter ex alterlusdamno lucrum inique captat quocunque tandem 
nomine vestiantur damnari' ; of. Serin, in Dt . zziii. 
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Lk 6®, the totter rune, has been badly twisted from its real 
sense ; Jesus merely wished to correct the vicious oustom of the 
world whereby men readily lent to the rich, who oould pay back, 
and not to the poor. Dt 28M was political and not to bind us 
further than reason and equity allowed. The strictures in the 
Psalms and Prophets were applicable to the Hebrews: our 
circumstances are different. The Aristotelian argument, to 
which Ambrose and Chrysostom subscribed fpecunia non 
parlt pecuni&m’X is of no great moment. It Is a speoious 

S uibble. Interest proceeds from money as naturally as rent 
rom a field or house. A money gain is allowed for the use of 
a house. So money can be made fruitful when land is purchased 
and yields a yearly revenue. The argument 1s clinched by an 
illustration. A rich man, A, well endowed with landed property 
and other income, is short of ready money. Another man, B. 
Is not so rich, but has abundance of ready money. A asks B 
for a loan of money. B could easily buy land for himself or he 
could have the land bought with his money hypothecated to 
him till the debt was repaid. Suppose Instead of that he 
contents himself with the interest, the fruit of the money, is 
that to be condemned when the harsher oontract is reckoned 
fair? That would be nothing else than playing with Qod, a 
child’s game. 

While thus Calvin does not condemn all usury, he does not 
give it indiscriminate approval, nor will he countenance It as a 
trade. Finally, he lays down sevon conditions, the important 
being that usury was not to be dotnanded of men in need or 
distress ; poor brethren were to be considered : the welfare 
of the Stato was to be safeguarded ; and the legal rate was not 
to be exceeded. 1 

A world eager for commercial freedom found it 
convenient to drop Calvin’s qualifications, while 
his concessions were seized on as authority for a 
new standard. When the theologian had yielded 
the principle, the jurist was ready to rush in and 
establish the case at all points. Molinoeus 9 de- 
molished with meticulous detail the old arguments 
of the canonists. Though his book was placed on 
the Index, it was freely republished and circulated 
widely. More especially in the Netherlands, where 
Reformation principles were spreading and com- 
merce was developing, the new views found open 
ears. Salmosius preached the cause in a series of 
brilliant volumes ; 8 but practical needs were prob- 
ably moro eloquent than argument. In Germany 
early in the 16th cent, several State legislatures 
began to allow Interessc , when stipulated in 
ad vancc, and in 1654 the imperial diet did like- 
wise. In Italy, under the shadow of Roman 
Catholicism, discussion did not arise till late, but 
in the busy commercial towns, by allowing interest 
to be bargained for beforehand from an early 
period and exploring other avenues of ingenuity, 
the prohibition of usury waB rendered ineffective. 
In France the power of the Church maintained 
the ban until the Revolution. Not till 1789 was 
the prohibition removed. Turgot’s Mtonoirc aur 
lea preta cT argent , tho classic vindication of usury 
in France, did not see the light till 1789. 

6. Opinion in England.— Christianity arrived 
in the infancy of English civilization ana stamped 
her character from the beginning on social and 
political developments. Accordingly, the attitude 
of mind shown towards usury in popular literature 4 
and in early statutes is in harmony with the 
teaching of the Church. Indeed it would appear 
that not till the Jews arrived after the Conquest 
did the trade become a problem at all. The 
English people have always been healthily disposed 
towards commerce— indeed their very existence 
depends upon it— and they would be prompt to 
protest if the ban on usury were found restricting 
trade. What emerges is the opposite : a keen 
desire to grapple with and shackle the traffickers 
in usury. Complaints were often made that the 
ecclesiastical courts were not stringent enough. 0 
Progressive civilians sought further powers to 
stamp out the evil— e.g. t in tho ordinance framed 
1 Johannii Calvini Bpistolcs et Besponsa, ed. Bess, Geneva, 
1676 p. 865. 

1 Traetatus eontractuum et uturarum rsdituumoue petunia. 
oonstUutorvm (1646). 

*De Uawit (1688), de Modo Uturarum (1689), de Future 
TraveziHco (1640). 

4 E^Pisrs Plowman , under * Avarice.’ 

• W, Cunningham, Christian Opinion on Usury, p. 46. 


by the London municipality in 1363. 1 The exact 
point of offence is denned in the revised statute 
.1390) which describes usury as 'a promise for 
certain without risk.' The wide-spread bitterness 
towards the Jew waB one other illustration of the 
popular verdict against usury. The very exorbi- 
tance of the interest allowed— 2d a week per £1, 
».e. 43& per cent— was enough to breed odium, and 
kings made rather a questionable use of these 
strangers. Feeling rose so high that the Jews 
were expelled in 1290, and in the following century 
(1376) the citizens of London called for the same 
measure against the Lombards, the agents of the 
grievous papal exactions, who had taken over the 
detested trade. 

The way to change was prepared by the relaxa- 
tions of the canonists themselves, but more by the 
fact that in the l&th cent, money transactions 
were altering in character. The borrowers were 
no longer poor men in need, nor barons suddenly 
confronted with some savage taxation or a levy 
for a crusade. Traders making good profits now 
needed money for developing business ; they wore 
willing and ready to pay for louns. And many 
began to find themselves in better times with a 
margin to invest : the phenomenon of capital was 
emerging. Still, when Henry vm. in 1545, under 
the guise of limiting charges, really sanctioned 
interest at 10 per cent, he was probably in advance 
of public opinion. At any rate a wave of reaction 
followed, and the Act was repealed under Edward 


followed, and the Act was repealed under Edward 
VI. Warm controversy marked the closing decades 
of the century. On the one side, divines who 1 too 


much squinted towards Moses ’ preached a stricter 
standard than even the canonists and attacked 
rent-charges and partnerships. 

The ‘ little more ' of interest was likened to a sixth finger, a 
monstrosity ; the usurers were as ivy on tho oak, all-devouring. 

' To what shall I liken this generation ? They are like a butlers 
box ; for as the oounters at last oome to the butler, so all the 
money coineth to the usurer.' * 

There are indications of resentment of another 
kind caused by the arrival of a * now rich ’ and the 
dispossession of old families by these ' ungracious 

S et tie Brokers .’ 9 Irresistible forces, however, 
rove the other way. * But goode Lorde, how is 
the worlde changed, writes Thomas Rogers, 1 that 
which Infidels cannot abide, Gospellers allowe.’ 4 
The Reformation Imd broken the old spell of 
authority, and disciples of Calvin found ready 
listeners. Henry Bullinger and others spread 
abroad the newer view that usury was forbidden 
only bo far as it was • biting.’ But, as Cunningham 
has it, 

‘The most important factor was the revolution in English 
commerce which occurred during the 16th century : for various 
circumstances had combined to bring about an entire recasting 
of the ordinary business system of the country. For one thing, 
the exclusive trading of the great gilds had suffered a series of 
severe blows and it was open to anyone to engage in commerce 
and win its rewards. The great improvements in the manage- 
ment of estates— as well os the planting of new industries— 
brought muoh wealth into the nands of many citisens all 
through the country. . . . For the first time In the history of 
England the circumstances were present which rendered the 
general formation of capital possible.' * 

The Act of 1571 marks the vietory of the liberal 
school. The rate was lowered to 8 per cent in 
1624, but more significant was the fact that in 
that measure no attempt was now made to dis- 
tinguish between usury and interest. The contro- 
versy smouldered on, but really for the time being 
the question had been settled by the advent of 
capital and the consequent changed conditions of 
commerce. The point at issue altered to the rate 

i Liber Abut, tr. H. T. Riley, London, 1861. 

* Henry Smith, Works, ed. Thomas Fuller, L 09. 

* Thomas Lodge, ‘ An Alarum against Usurers, 1 London, 1684 
(< Complete Works, Glasgow, 1883, 1. 14). 

4 See W. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and 
Commsrts, vol. 11. sect. 189. 

» /ft. sect. 190(6). 
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of interest, for the limitation of which Thomas 
Culpepper, Josiah Child, and others pled. John 
Locke entered the lists with Some Consideration* 
of the Consequences of lowering the Interest and 
raising the Value of Money (1691), but it was in 
another connexion that he mode his most signifi- 
cant utterance, anticipating the next phase of the 
controversy: 'For it is labour indeed that puts 
the difference of value on everything.' 1 Jeremy 
Bentham’s classic Defence of Usury also indicates 
a fundamental fact which makes this a perennial 
question, ' The children who have eaten tnoir cake 
are the natural enemies of the children who have 
theirs.' 2 * 

The repeal of the usury laws in 1839 appeared to be * the end 
of an auid sang.' But the freedom was abused. The usurer 
with his merciless exactions again came under control by the 
Money-Lenders Act of 1900, which requires the registration of 
their mildness names and addresses ana allows the court, where 
the lender proeeoutes for debt, to cancel the contract if the 
rates are excessive. Petty loan business, however, still 
survives. 

7 . The modern phase of the problem.— History 
repeats itself in the present phase of the contro- 
versy. Usury has come to mean exorbitant 
interest, but the legitimacy of interest is still 
debated. The early attacks on usury were motived 
by the Church’s sympathy with the oppressed 
poor; the latest attack finds its strength in the 
plea that interest is an unjust tax on tno labour- 
ing classes. 

* But observe, my Lord,— and observe as a final and Inevitable 
truth— that whether you lend your money to provide an in- 
valided population with crutches, stretchers, hearses, or the 
railroad accommodation which Is so often synonymous with the 
three, the tax on the use of these, which constitutes the share- 
holder’s dividend, Is a permanent burden upon them, exacted 
by avarice, and by no means an aid granted by benevolence.' a 
Henry Smith said that the usurer was like a butler 
to whom all the counters returned. What offends 
the moralist to-day is that money is lent by those 
who have abundance and returns to them to in- 
crease that abundance, the increase being the un- 
paid dues of labour, which alone, the argument 
rnns, produces wealth. 

* It is not only that “ every gate is barred with gold," but 
that year by year the burden of the past Is beoomlng heavier 
on the present. Wealth passes down from father to son like a 
gathering snowball, at the same time as industry gets massed 
into larger and larger organisations, and the guidance and 
spirit of Industry is taken more and more out of the hands of 
the worker and given to the capitalist.' 4 

By interest, then, the socialist claims, the rich 
aro mndo richer and the poor poorer And the 
stability of the social organism is disturbed — the 
evil that Mclanchthon hod feared. 

Is interest, then, an unjustifiable tax that 
oould be eliminated ? The experience of the 
Franciscans with their montespietat wand Proudhon 
with his Exchange Bank 2 may well give pause. 
In spite of the strength of the socialist indictment, 
neither in theory nor in practice has the way out 
been demonstrated. The contention that labour 
alone creates value and that interest is the unpaid 
wage of the labourer and therefore wrong is not 
established unless it is reckoned that the service 
rendered by capital involves no sacrifice. The 
waiting or abstinence of the capitalist has not 
been swept out of court in spite of Lassalle's 
picture of the ' ascetic millionaires of Europe . . . 
like Indian penitents or pillar saints . . . holding 
a plate towards the people to collect the wages of 
their abstinenoe.’ 

' It it not true that the spinning of yam in a factory after 
allowance hat been made for the wear-and-tcar of the machinery, 


1 Of Civil Government (Collected Work s, London, 1777, vol, il. 

eh. ▼. « 40). 

9 London, 1787, letter x. 

* John Baekln, * Usury,' On the Old Road , London, 1885, U. 

223 f. 


* W. Smart, pref. to Bdhm-Bawerk. 

® 0. Gido and O. Rist, A Hint, of Economic Doctrines , tr. R. 
RIohartifi, p. 308 ff. 


it the product of the labour of the operatives. It it the product 
of their labour, together with that of the employer and subordin- 
ate managers, and of the oapital employed ; and that capital 
itself it tno product of labour and waiting : and therefore the 
spinning it the product of labour of many kinds, and of 
waiting.' 1 

Gould even a socialist community abolish interest 
and so give the labourer the full value of his 
labour? The difficulty lies in the fact that so 
many kinds of labour are not immediately pro- 
ductive. A vintage is harvested in 1920 and 
valued at hundreds of pounds. Bnt in 1940 that 
value has increased enormously. Can labour be 
recompensed according to the valne in 1940? It 
would be simple if the labourers could wait till 
1940. But can they? Somebody must wait, and 
that is the plea for interest— the price of waiting. 
Interest has been defined as 'human impatience 
crystallized into a market rate . . . the premium 
that a man is willing to pay for this year's over 
next year's goods.’ 8 

Only if all labour yielded products of immediate 
use could the community return to each man each 
yoar value for his whole labour. But in a progres- 
sive society effort must constantly be made for 
bettering conditions : expenditure must be put 
forth on schemes that can yield no immediate 
return. If tho present generation is to hand on to 
the next finer means of transport and a nobler 
social equipment, can they do so without denying 
themselves a portion of the value of their labour ? 
Is sacrifice not inherent in progress? A socialist 
state might possess itself of much capital, but that 
capital would not he inexhaustible. Some day 
the question would arise : where is the capital to 
come from for these improvements? How can a 
wage be paid to those engaged in these enterprises 
with deforrod returns except by raising some con- 
tribution from other fields of labour ? This could 
be done only by raising the price of other goods 
above the cost of their labour value, or by paying 
the labourers less than the value of their labour. 
Thus the socialist society has to impose a burden 
upon its citizens and deny them the full value of 
their labour just because of this fact that certain 
goods take time to mature ; i.c. the element of 
waiting cannot be eliminated, and the price of 
that waiting must be paid. 

* The complaint against interest is after all only a oomplaint 
that the great advantages of rapid progress cannot be had for 
nothing.’ 9 

What practical policy can be suggested ? It is 
admitted that laws directed against the usurer 
simply lead to more exorbitant charges to cover 
the risk of breaking the law. The most successful 
antidote is the co-operative bank, which meets the 
needs of those most subject to temporary distress, 
such as the artisan and the peasant farmer. The 
popular dislike of interest springs from the worker's 
resentment towards the idle rich. That privi- 
leged individuals should draw from a community 
enough for a life of idleness and luxury 'will 
always he regarded as a fundamental immorality.’ 4 * 
But, as Gassel goes on to point out, that really 
calls for a more equal distribution of the nation's 
wealth rather than tampering with the method of 
interest. Society must consider rather the methods 
by which superabundant wealth comes into a few 
idle hands— as the laws of inheritance, unearned 
increment, and all forms of monopoly. Meantime 
the concern of the Christian Church is not to dic- 
tate any particular economic method but to main- 
tain a zealous watchfulness over all developments 
in behalf of her ideals of justice, charity, and 
brotherhood. 

1 A. Marshall, Principles of Economic**, London, 19X0, p. 
587. 

9 Irving Fisher, Elementary Principles of Economics, p. 871. 

9 Q. Camel, The Nature and Necessity of interest , p. 179. 

* lb. p. 182. 
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USURY (Hebrew).— x. Terras.— These do not 
throw much light on the moral and religious ideas 
connected with the subject 

.*nV, 'borrow,* also means 'Join,* and has been supposed to 
imply the dependence of tho borrower on the lender, but it is 
more probable that there is no connexion between the two uses 
Of the root. 'ask,' is also used in the sense of 'borrow,* 
and the Uiph. in that of 'lund.* duj; is used for ‘borrow on 
pledge (or security),' and the Uiph. for 1 lend on security * ; 
Sun is similarly used. As the last two roots are also used in 
the sense of ' bind,' they have been supposed to imply the bind- 
ing of the debtor to the creditor. Nouns from these roots are 
used for ‘ pledge ' or ' security.' my is used for 1 be surety, 1 
'give pledges,' etc. For Mend at interest’ we find K*b, neb, 
andijah; 'interest.* Nmaehakh also means ‘bite’; and 
neehekh is supposed to mean ' something bitten off,' or to refer 
to the injurious and ruthless behaviour of a orudilor In exacting 
Interest. The AV * usury * for neshekh simply mount ' interest ' 
when AV was translated, and the suggestion which it now 
makes of exorbitant interest is misleading; it is simply 
'interest,' os far as the mere word is concerned, apart from the 
implications of any special context. Thus the obviously 
neutral word n'jrm, EV ‘ increase,’ from nan, ' to be great,’ is 
often used as a parallel and synonym of neshekh ; and tho word 
Is rendered in the LXX by tJkov, and in the Vulg. by usura, 
which are simply the ordinary words for * interest/ 

2. History.— Debt plays only a small part in the 
OT, partly, no doubt, because it was not an im- 
portant factor in primitive times, though it became 
more so as Israel grew more civilized and life more 
complex. In an agricultural community the 
failure of the crops might lead to borrowing 
(Nell 5”). A man might be involved in debt by 
becoming security for a friend (Pr 6 1 ). In later 
times taxation for a native government or for the 
payment of tribute to a foreign suzerain was a 
source of debt (Nell 5 4 ). As far as the OT is con- 
eemed, debt always seems to have originated from 
such causes j the OT has iittlo or nothing to say 
about the spendthrift who got into debt through 
sloth or extravagance. Moreover, commercial 
borrowing, which is a source of profit to the 
borrower, though known at a very early period in 
Babylon— e,g. t in the time of Hammurabi — does 
not seem to have existed in ancient Israel. There 
is no certain and definite information as to the 
rate of interest. The clause Neh 6 n , * Restore . . . 
the hundredth part of the money,’ has been under- 
stood to mean that interest was at the rate of one 
per cent per month, 12 per cent per annum, and 
that creditors were to forgo their interest ; hut 
most recent authorities — e.g.. Batten, 7(7(7— read 
mashsha’th, 'interest,* for m e 'ath, 'hundredth.’ 
Twelve per cent would probably bo too moderate, 
the interest being determined mainly by the urgent 
need of the borrower. The consequences of debt 
might be serious $ loans were sometimes obtained on 
the security of land or houses, i.e. on mortgage ; 
when the debtor could not pay, the creditor took 
the property. Where there was no such security, 


the debtor and his family might be sold ns slaves 
(2 K 4W, Neh B 4 *-). 

3. Moral and religious significance.— Like other 
misfortunes, the distress which necessitates borrow- 
ing is sometimes regarded as judgment on sin 
( l)t 15 s 28 19 * 44 ), and it is one of tue characteristics 
of the wicked man that he borrows and does not 
repay (Ps 37 ai ). But usually the OT sympathizes 
with the debtor and seeks to help and protect him ; 
his position is regarded as the result of unavoid- 
able misfortune. It is the duty of the prosperous 
man to help his poor neighbour in distress by 
benovolcnt loans ; it is not to be a pure matter of 
business (Dt IS 7 * 11 , Ps 37* 112®, Pr 10 17 ). Neces- 
saries are not to be pledged ; thus the widow’s ox, 
or her clothing, or a millstone are not to be taken 
in pledge (Dt 24** 17 , Job 24*) ; clothing when 

f iledged must not bo kept over night (Ex 22** JE, 
)t 24 1 *). In fact the OT does not regard with 
approval the practice of taking pledges (Job 22° 
24"). 

In view of the foot that the insolvent debtor and 
his family might be sold as slaves, Ex 21 s ' 11 , which 
directs the emancipation of the Israelite slave at 
the end of the seventh year, was an attempt to 
give some measure of relief to the debtor. This 
attempt is carried to an extreme in Dt 15 Ia *, which 
appoints a npttf , EV * release,’ at the end of every 
seven years, when all debts were to bo cancelled. 
The sequel shows what a large-hearted generosity 
the Deuteronomio writer demanded fromnis fellow- 
countryman : ‘ Beware that there be not a base 
thought in thine heart, saying, The seventh year, 
the year of release, is at hand ; and thine eye be 
evil against thy poor brother, and thou give him 
nought ’ (16®). There is, however, no evidence that 
the law was ever enforced ; it is on the face of it 
impracticable. Indeed, the Deuteronomio writer 
himself seems conscious that he is only setting 
forth an ideal. This appears from 15 4 . We may 
set aside the AV * Save when there shall be no poor 
among you,’ and adopt the RV ‘Ilowbeit there 
shall be no poor with thee,* i.e. no one shall need 
to borrow, 1 for Jahweh will surely bless thee . . . 
if only thou diligently hearken unto the voice of 
Jahweh thy Goa, to observe to do all this com- 
mandment/ As Driver says in his comment on 
this passage, there will be ‘no occasion for the 
present law to come into operation, if only the 
nation so comports itself as to merit Jehovah’s 
blessing/ On the other hand, if Israel disobeyed 
other commandments, so that there were poor, the 
nation was not likely to observe this particular 
ordinance ; in either case, it would be a dead 
letter; so it seems to have been. Other authorities 
propose the less probable rendering, * Howbeit 
there should be no poor in thee/ i.e. the nation 
should establish a social system which would make 
poverty impossible. The Priestly Law of jubile 
(Lv 25) has a similar object to the release. It pro- 
vides that at the year of jubile all land shall go 
back to the family to which it originally belonged, 
and that an Israelite sold for a slave through 
poverty shall be treated as a hired servant and 
released. As the loss of the family inheritance or 
of personal freedom was often due to debt, this law 
would have mitigated the unhappy consequences 
of what we should call bankruptcy. Hero again 
this law, like that of the release, was a dead letter. 
Nevertheless, these laws are evidence of the 
anxiety of the legislators that neither an individual 
nor A family should be permanently ruined by 
insolvency. 

A persistent feature of OT teaching is the 
prohibition of interest as between Israelite and 
Israelite, although interest may lawfully be taken 
from a foreigner (Ex 22* JE, Dt 23 1 ** *, Lv 
25**- 17 H, Ps 15*, Pr 28*, Ezk 18»* 17 22 la , Neh fl). 
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Interest would often be exorbitant, and indebted- 
ness the occasion or pretext for fraudulent and 
unjust claims, successfully asserted through the 
corrupt administration of the law or by sheer 
violence. There can be no doubt that borrowing 
and its consequences contributed to the trans- 
ference of the land from the yeoman farmers to 
comparatively few wealthy landlords against 
which the prophets protested. Doubtless the evils 
of the system largely arose from exorbitant interest, 
and from the rapacious and unscrupulous behaviour 
of creditors ; but, as has already been pointed out, 
neshekh, EV ‘usury,* is not usury in its modern 
sense of excessive interest, and we cannot give it 
that meaning in the OT passages in which it 
occurs; it means interest generally. It is true 
that Ex 2 3“ specially refers to the poor, but even 
there Bcnzinger and Nowack are probably wrong 
in holding that it means only excessive interest ; 
and in later passages there is no ground for any 
such limitation. As we have said above, the 
writers had not commercial loanB in view, and 
their teaching was not intended to apply to in- 
terest in that connexion. The objection to interest 
seems to rest on two main grounds : (1) that the 
prosperous man with a superfluity should help 
those in difficulties, suffering from want ; if gifts 
were impossible or undesirable, at least there 
should be free loans ; (2) as in modern times, it 
was constantly the interest that ruined the debtor, 
where he might have repaid the capital, so that 
the social evils which crushed the poor were 
largely associated with interest ; the simplest and 
most effective remedy seemed to be to prohibit 
interest altogether. In other words, the principle 
involved is that wealthy men should see in the 
misfortunes of their fellows a claim for generous 
assistance and not an opportunity for aading to 
their wealth by exploiting the need of the 
unfortunate. 

The prohibition of interest and the other 
provisions in favour of debtors, like many 
other humane provisions in the OT, apply only 
to Israelites ; lending to foreigners is expressly 
allowed (Dt 23 30 ), ana is spoken of as a privilege 
granted by God to the faithful Israelite (Dt28 1 *). 
This is another example of the particularist 
attitude often found in the OT. 

LiTitii ato kb. — S ee sections on ‘Debt* In Heb. Arch, of 
Bwald, Benxlnger, and Nowack; the commentaries on the 
passages cited, especially Driver on Ex 22“ ( Cambridge Bible, 
Cambridge, UM1) and Dt 15l« (ICC, Edinburgh. 189(1); and the 
present writer's artt. ' Debt * and • Usury ' In I IDB. 

w. H. Bennett. 

USURY (Jewish).— x. General views of Mishn&h 
and Talmud.— In the Mishn&h and Talmud usury 
is indicated either by the Biblical word or, as 
is more frequently the case, by the term nxj. 
Both terms denote money, food, or any article 
which a man gives on loan to his fellow-man, on 
the condition that the latter repays somethingfor 
the loan in addition to the original sum lent. The 
discrimination made in modern times between 
‘usury * and 'interest 1 is unknown to Jewish law. 
All ' increase,* whether large or small, is prohibited. 
Judaism has ever regarded the lending of money 
by one Jew to another Jew as merely a way of 
relieving the latter’s temporary distress, an act 
of pure charity. The basio assumption is that the 
borrower is poor and wants money to satisfy his 
own personal wants. It is one of the 365 1 nega- 
tive’ precepts of Judaism that a Jew may not 
lend on interest to another Jew. This prohibition 
is based on Lv 25”, ‘Thou shalt not give him thy 
money upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals for 
increase/ Another of the 365 ' negative * precepts 
of Judaism is that a Jew may not borrow from 
another Jew on interest. This is derived from i 
Db 23 1# , ‘ Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy I 


brother’— the peculiar ‘Hiphil’ form of the verb 
(Vre) leading the Rabbis to infer that the pro- 
hibition is aimed in this case at the borrower. 1 
Likewise the Judaism of Talmud and Mishn&h 
forbids any Jew to be an intermediary or agent 
or Burety or witness in any usurious transaction 
between Jew and Jew. The Rabbis by a curious 
exegesis derived this prohibition from the re- 
dundancy of the phraseology in Ex 22*, ‘ If thou 
lend money to any of my people that is poor by 
thee, thou shalt not be to him as an usurer, neither 
shalt thou lay upon him usury.’ The mediaeval 
Jewish codes lay it down that, in the case of a Jew 
who has become a convert to another religion, it 
is forbidden to a Jew to lend to, or borrow from, 
him on interest. Likewise it is forbidden to a 
Jew to lend to, or borrow from, a Karaite Jew on 
interest. 

a. Different kinds of usury.— The Talmud and 
the mediaeval Jewish oodes enumerate several 
kinds of ‘ increase ' (nxi). These are (a) rqpxg nxi, 
».«. ‘fixed increase,’ (&) nxi P3t$, i.e, ‘the mere 
dust of increase, 1 (c) nxi? i.e. ‘ the semblance 
of increase,’ (d) mjv nx, i.e. ‘ increase payable by 
some means other tnan money.’ They all refer, 
of course, to dealings between Jew and Jew. The 
first of these denotes the ordinary transaction 
where interest in money is paid direct on a loan, 
in violation of the express command of Scripture. 
The second (often called ‘ Rabbinical increase ’ as 
distinguished from the first, which is frequently 
known as 'increase under the Mosaic Law 1 ) 
denotes interest paid in some indirect way con- 
nected with bargain and sale, or interest the 
amount of which was not stipulated nor mentioned 
at all when the loan was first transacted but which 
was paid more or less gratuitously by the borrower 
or taken voluntarily by the lender with the consent 
of the borrower. It also covers cases where interest 
was paid by the borrower on the mere anticipation 
of a loan. A rule of this kind would forbid, on 
the ground of usury, the sale of futures, made 
when the market-price has not yet been fixed. 
Thus the Talmud says : 

‘A man should not say to his neighbour “Give me a kor 
of wheat and I will return it at threshing-time ” because the 
market-price of wheat might rise in the meantime and the 
lender would profit.’ 3 Or, again, 'a lender may not lodge in 
the borrower’s house free of charge nor may he rent anything 
from him at less than the standard rate.' * 

The third of the four above-mentioned kinds of 
'increase’ refers to interest paid out of sheer 
gratitude for a past loan or as the motive for 
inducing a future one. E.q., after repayment of a 
loan a borrower might Bend a gift to the lender on 
the mere grounds that the lender’s money had been 
in his (the borrower’s) hands. This is forbidden. 
Or, again, if A has received a loan from B, he 
should not greet B in the street (out of gratitude) 
unless he had been in the habit of doing so before. 
A borrower should not consent to be a tutor to the 
son of the lender, gratuitously, unless he had been 
this before receiving the loan. The fourth form 
of ‘increase’ is illustrated by the case of a Jew 
who, after receiving a loan from a friend, honoured 
the latter by allowing him to perform some religious 
duty in connexion with synagogue-worship or 
home-ritual. 

It is astonishing to read what an emphasis the 
Talmudic Rabbis laid on all these sins of ‘moral’ 
usury. A loan from one Jew to another should 
be an act of kindness without the least expectation 
of profit. This, the OT view, was upheld by the 
Rabbis inexorably, in spite of changed times and 
conditions. 

Turning again to the already-mentioned four 
species of ‘increase,* we should say that (a) nxi 

i Bm T.B. Bdbhd M'fCa, 61a. 
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nyi^-p, where charged, was recoverable at law, before 
the Jewish court (* Beth Din ’). If the defendant 
refused, he was flogged by order of the court, 
until he consented to pay. The case of (6), n'FI pjq, 
was different. This was not recoverable. But, 
if the lender desired 'to fulfil his duty in the 
sight of Heaven,’ it was obligatory on him to 
return the interest to the borrower. In other 
words, it was an act of religion, not of law. 

According to the medieval Jewish codes, the 
prohibition against taking or giving interest was 
suspended in the two following cases : 

(a) Acting Rabbis or teachers of the Law, in borrowing from, 
or lending to, one another articles of food such as grain, eto., 
were allowed a fixed interest up to 20 per cent. But such 
charges were not to be made with frequency lest they might 
thereby set an undesirable example to the laity. As Rabbis 
were not commercial men, euch transactions were not to be 
regarded as usurious. It was merely one of the ways of Rabbis 
helping one another and helping themselves at the same time. 
It hence came under the (leading of 'charity* rather than 
4 usury. 4 (b) Money left by bequest or gathered for the support 
of orphans or the poor, or for the upkeep of schools for religious 
instruction or for the building of a synagogue, might be lent 
out on interest. This relaxation was made inevitable by the 
fact that in most countries of medieval Europe Jews were 
precluded by the prevailing laws from investing any funds in 
landed property, and, as all the usual avenues of commerce 
were closed to them, they felt complete justification in investing 
public funds on what was, in the strict sense, an undeniably 
usurious basis. 

3. Usury as between Jew and Gentile.— Accord- 
ing to Maimonides, 1 a Jew lending money to a 
Gentile is religiously bidden to charge interest. 
Maimonides regards this as one of the 1 affirmative ’ 
precepts of Judaism, deriving it from Dt 23 s0 . 
which, according to him, should be translated 
' unto a stranger thou must lend money on interest .* 
But this view of Maimonides has been severely 
criticized by the later Jewish legalists and codifiers, 
and has never found acceptance generally. The 
prevailing Jewish doctrine is simply that in all 
transactions between Jew and Gentile interest 
mav he given and taken by both parties. 

Commerce is unsectarian. Usurious transactions, 
as was natural, frequently involved both Jew and 
Gentile. Hence it was only to be expected that, 
where Gentile intervention took place in a loan 
between Jew and Jew (and vice versa , where Jewish 
intervention took place in a loan between Jew and 
Gentile), there should be a temptation on the part 
of a Jewish lender or borrower to find a loophole 
for taking or paying interest, and thus evading the 
Jewish prohibition of usury as between Jew and 
Jew. The mediieval Jewish oodifiers were well 
aware of all these contingencies, and their enact- 
ments on many a nice point in this connexion are 
very searching. Here, e.a. t are a few specimens 
oulled from the ShUlhctn 'Artikh of Qaro : * 

'Suppose the money of a Jew la deposited in the hands of a 
non-Jew who went and lent it to another Jew on Interest If 
the non-Jew wae responsible for the safety of the money then 
the Jew la allowed to raoelve the aoorulug interest But If the 
non-Jew Is not responsible for the safety of the money, then 
Interest Is prohibited. 4 'Suppose the money of a non- Jew is 
deposited with a Jew. If the latter is responsible for its safety 
then he may not lend It to a Jew on interest But if he assumed 
no responsibility for the money, then he is allowed by Jewish 
law to lend It to a Jew. But he must not do this because it 
might oonvey a wrong impraaion.* 4 A Jew says to a non-Jew. 
Come and lend out my money for me on interest [to Jews] ana 
I will pay you wages for your work. This is prohibited, because 
the money belongs to the Jew and his olerk has no responsibility. 
But if a non-Jewish money-lender asks his Jewish clerk to do 
the same, the latter it allowed by Jewish Law to do it. But, 
in fact he must not do it on aooount of the wrong Impression 
which might be oonveyed. 4 4 8uppoee a Jew borrows from 
a non-Jew on Interest, then it le forbidden for a fellow-Jew to 
be a surety unless the lender distinctly stipulated that In com 
of default of payment he would not make the first claim against 
the surety [who would then sue the borrower and thus infringe 
the prohibition of usury as between Jew and Jew]. 4 
These are but a few instances out of 11 largo 
number given in the ShUlh&n 'Arfikh. 

4. History underlying the Jewish laws concern- 

1 Fad Ua-bdidkd, * Laws of Lending and Borrowing,’ vi. 8. 

J Y firth ttfdh, • Laws of Usury,’ 1C9. 


ing usury.— In OT times the Israelites were essenti- 
ally an agricultural people with no genius for com- 
merce. it was feared that usurious transactions 
between one Israelite and another might result in 
the alienation of one tribe’s inheritance into the 
hands of another. This would mean an open vio- 
lation of the law in Nn 36 7 , ' So shall not the in- 
heritance of the children of Israel remove from 
tribe to tribe: for every one of the children of 
Israel shall keep himself to the inheritance of the 
tribe of his fathers.’ But usurious dealings 
between Israelite and non-Israelite were not looked 
upon as likely to lead to an infringement of this 
Mosaic Law. On the contrary, it was felt that 
any gain accruing to the Israelites from such trans- 
actions might be most usefully applied to the 
development and enrichment of the soil of the 
Holy Land. In later times, in the epoch of the 
Mishn&li and the Talmud up to the 5th cent. A.D., 
the Jews mostly dwelt in agricultural settlements 
in Babylonia, Palestine, and other parts of the 
world. The Talmudic legislators then found it 
necessary to enact the law of my? as mentioned 
above. Jewish farmers and agriculturists were to 
he financed by their co-religionists free of all 
interest. Such was the humanitarian spirit of 
brotherliness breathed by the Mosaio Law. Were 
usury permitted even in the slightest degree, debts 
would grow to suoh proportions that the creditors 
would eventually confiscate the entire property of 
the debtor, and the solidarity of the Jewish peoplo 
would be utterly broken up. But no such enact- 
ments were applicable to the cases of usurious 
dealings between Jews and Gentiles. There was 
no love between these two branches of mankind ; 
and, as the Gentile was allowed by law to charge 
the Jew exorbitant interest, the Jew had no alter- 
native hut to do likewise. In fact so hard did the 
lot of the Jew become through the oppressive 
measures of the Church that he felt himself justi- 
fied in adopting no matter what expedients for pro- 
tecting himself and defeating the foe. In Judaism 
the duty of self-preservation eclipses all other laws. 

The year 1179, however, brought about a vital 
change. Pope Alexander ill. in that year ex- 
communicated all Christian usurers, bo that hence- 
forward Christians were debarred by canon law 
from taking usury. The Church decreed that all 
taking of interest was forbidden by Scripture as 
well as opposed to the laws of nature. It made no 
difference whether interest was low and reasonable, 
or high and extortionate. But, as canon law did 
not apply to Jews, the Church put no bar in the 
way of Jewish usurers ; and kings soon found out 
how useful these Jews could he to the depleted 
exchequers of their realms. There are many in- 
stances in European history generally where wealth 
amassed by Jewish money-lenders foil into the 
hands of the king either during the life-time of its 
owner or after his death. There was a process of 
squeezing the Jew, sponge-like. Indeed, so indis- 
pensable did Jews become to the impoverished 
coffers of the State that many a medieval monarch 
objected to their forced conversion to Christianity, 
because, once Christians, they would como within 
the net of canon law, and the annexation of their 
money would be forbidden. Thus, as Joseph 
JaoobB has shown, kings actually demanded to be 
compensated for every Jew converted to Christi- 
anity. In spite of the strongest protestations by 
the papal authority against usury in any form, 
the kings and princes of mediaeval Europe were 
really the arch-usurers of their day. The rate of 
interest charged by the Jewish money-lenders was 
excessively high. But they were forced to this 
course by the pitiless rapacity of the governments 
as well as by the inhuman laws then in vogue 
which put the severest restrictions upon the Jews 
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in their efforts to earn an honest and reputable 
livelihood. The would-be Jewish trader was 
shaekled. In England, Spain, and many other 
European countries he was absolutely forbidden 
by law to follow most of the trades and handicrafts 
which were open, without question, to all other 
citizens; and when, in rare instances, freedom 
was given, it was penalized and embittered by the 
imposition of special taxation. The Church left 
the Jews nothing to do except to deal in money or 
second-hand clothing. 

But it would be erroneous to suppose that the 
usurers of the Middle Ages were confined solely to 
Jews. The increasing spread of commerce and 
commercial enterprises in those days made it im- 
perative for governments to devise expedients for 
evading the canonical embargo upon usury. Italy 
was the first European country to start this eva- 
sion. Others soon followed— with the result that 
the competition between the Christian (chiefly 
Italian) and Jewish money-lenders in England 
became so keen as to render the Jews less indis- 
pensable than they formerly were to the English 
Exchequer. Their expulsion from England by 
Edward I. was the corollary of this fact. 

5. The views of modern Judaism on usurers 
and usury. — The somewhat disproportionate tend- 
ency of Jews in recent times to follow the trade 
of money-lending may be set down as a piece 
of sheer atavism. Racial characteristics havo a 
way of surviving long after the original causes 
which created them nave disappeared. But it 
must be strongly emphasized that money-lending 
is considerably on the decrease among Jews of the 
20 th century. Commerce, handicraft, the profes- 
sions of law, medicine, dentistry, literature, art 
and science generally — the young Jews of the 
present day are entering those callings in great 
numbers and with great gusto. Many of them are 
recruited from the ranks of the poorest parents. 
The trade of usury is looked upon with shame; 
and the usurer is stigmatized as a reproach to his 
people. In some Jewish communities to-day the 
money-lender is forbidden to have any voice in the 
affairs of the Synagogue and is socially tabued by 
the better classes among his co-religionists. 

In fine, the attitude of modern Judaism towards 
usury practically coincides with the attitude of 
the Judaism of the OT, the Mishnfth, the Talmud, 
and the meducval codes. The attitude of the OT 
is summarized in Ezk 18“, 1 [Ho] hath given forth 
upon usury, and hath taken increase: shall he 
then live? lie shall not live ... his blood shall be 
upon him.’ On this passage the comment of the 
Talmud is, * The money-lender is compared to a 
murderer .’ 2 The Mishn&h* includes tho usurer 
among those who are disqualified from giving evi- 
dence in a court of law. The Shtllhdn ' Artikh — 
the code on which modern orthodox Judaism, 
whether as creed, law, or life, is based— says : 

'When can usurers be considered as having returned from 
their evil ways and as being again admissible as witnesses in a 
court of lawf When they have torn up all the documents on 
which the principal and interest due to them from clients are 
recorded, with the complete and final resolution that they will 
never again lend on interest, not even to non- Jews. They must 
also restore to their former olients all the interest they have 
ever taken from them. If they can no longer identify all their 
olients they must devote the money to oommuusl purposes/* 

Those voices of the past are still expressive of 
general Jewish opinion to-day. 

Litieatori. — I n addition to the works mentioned in the 
footnotes, see Joseph Jacobs, The Jew of Angevin England, 
London, 1403 • W. J. Ashley, An Introd. to English Economic 
History and Theory , do. 1884-03, vol. i. ; I. Abrahams, Jewish 
Lyfe in the Middle Ages, do. 1896; H. Gractx, Hist, of the 
Jews , Eng. tr., do. 1401. ill; JJS, art. 'Usury’; J. D. 
Blsensteln, Otar Dmim Oo-minhdgim, New York, 1017, art. 
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1 T. H. Hnbhii M‘ffa, 616. * Sanhedrin, liiTsT 
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UTILITARIANISM.— I. Introductory.— 
The term ’Utilitarianism 1 is used for both an 
ethical theory and a practical movement. The 
practical movement will be dealt with under II. 3 . 
li. below. As an ethical theory it signifies that 
the ultimate end is and ought to be general happi- 
ness, and that those actions are right which bring 
tho greatest happiness to the greatest number. 
In Mill’s words : ’The creed which accepts as the 
foundation of morals, Utility, or the Greatest 
Happiness Principle, holds that aotions are right 
in proportion as they tend to promote liAppiness, 
wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of 
happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure, 
and the absence or pain ; by unhappiness, pain, 
and the privation of pleasure .’ 1 Or, as Sidgwiok 
says, ’ By Utilitarianism is here meant the ethical 
theory,’ first distinctly formulated by Bentham, 
’ that the conduct which, under any given circum- 
stances is objectively right, is that which will 
produce the greatest amount of happiness on the 
whole; that is, taking into account all whose 
happiness is affected by the conduct .’ 2 By happi- 
ness Sidgwick means pleasure and absonce of pain ; 
and pleasure he defines as ’feeling which the 
sentient individual at the time of feeling it im- 
plicitly or explicitly apprehends to bo desirable ;— 
desirable, that is, when considered merely as 
feeling.’ * 

Fot utilitarianism Sidgwick prefers ‘ some such 
name as Universalistic Hedonism .’ 4 He says ‘ uni- 
versalistic’ in order to show that the utilitarian 
end is general, not individual, happiness. Cf. 
Mill : The utilitarian standard ‘ is not the agent’s 
own greatest happiness, but the greatest amount 
of happiness altogether .’ 5 Hedonism (^.v.) is a 
general term including all systems of ethics which 
regard pleasure as the end actually aimed at 
(psychological hedonism), or as the end that ought 
to oe aimed at (ethical hedonism). We may say 
that strictly tho latter is alone worthy of considera- 
tion, for psychological hedonism, if true, makes 
any system of ethics irrelevant. Bnt the earlier 
utilitarians based their theory of general happiness 
on the psychological assumption that man always 
desires pleasure. ’Nature has placed mankind 
under the governance of two sovereign masters, 
pain and pleasure . It is for them alone to point 
out what we ought to do, as well as to determine 
what wc shall do.’® Even J. S. Mill did not 
clearly distinguish between psychological and 
ethical hedonism. 

The name * utilitarian ’ (taken from 1 utility * in the sense of 

f >leA8ure and exemption from uain) woe find used by Bentham 
n 1781. In 1802. writing to Ihunont, he said : 'To bo sure a 
new religion would be an odd sort of a thing without a name : 
accordingly there ought to be one for it— at least for the pro- 
fessors of it. Utilitarian (Atigl.), Utilitairlen (Gall.) would be 
the more propre.’ 1 

In his earlier writings Bentham used the word 1 utility* with 
great freedom. In later life he preferred to speak of 1 felicity * 
or 1 happiness* as pointing more olearly to the ideas of pleasure 
and absence of pain. * Utilitarian’ had been so little used by 
Bentham that J. S. Mill believed himself to be the first to apply 
it to those who accepted the greatest happiness principle. 
Mill tells us that he found the word in Galt’s Annalt of the 
Parish. It is there used to designate people who held certain 
revolutionary views current at the end of the preoodlng oentury. 
It was through Mill that 1 utilitarian * and 'utilitarianism* 
became tbs generally accepted names for the party and the 
creed. 

II. HISTORICAL. — U tilitarianism, both as an 
ethical theory and as a practical movement, is 
English. The idea of the greatest good for the 
greatest number is no doubt to bo found in Greek 
philosophy, in the Stoic conception of the ’ eitizen- 

1 Utilitarianism**, London, 1897, p. Of. 

3 The Methods of Ethics* , iv. i. ft 1, p. 411. 

* lb. n. III. § 1, p. 131. * lb. iv. I. ft 1, p. 411. 

6 Utilitarianism^, i>. ill. . , ... , 

* Bentham, Principle* of Morals and Legislation, 1. 1. (Horks, 
Edinhuigh, I860, 1.). 

7 WorSs, X. 02, 300. 
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ship of the world.’ Leibniz, again, by establishing 
the general good or happiness as the end of law 
and of morality, is Bpoken of as the precursor of 
utilitarianism. 1 And the French materialists of 
the 18th cent., especially HelvAtius, Montesquieu, 
and von Holbaoh, were to some extent ocoupied 
with the same ideas. But the movement to wnioh 
the name is given is an English movement, and, 
while it demands fairly exhaustive treatment 
historically, the historical account may be conHned 
to English writers. 

z. We must begin with Hobbes. The theory of 
association, which played so large a part in the 
earlier utilitarian speculation, can be traced to 
him, although he never worked it out. His in- 
fluence, which continued for two centuries, is best 
seen in the effect it produced upon those who 
opposed his theories. His conception of man as an 
unsocial and egoistic being with an insatiable desire 
for power, ana his notion of morality as political 
obligation, lmd to be answered. And these answers 
were often the means of modifying the philosophi- 
cal beliefs of his opponents, among whom were the 
utilitarians. 

The answer to Hobbes made by the Cambridge 
Platonists does not concern us here. A con- 
temporary of theirs, however, Richard Cumber- 
land, foreshadowed utilitarianism in his De Legibus 
Naturae , published in 1672. This work was lengthy 
and confused, and utilitarian principles were com- 
bined with others. Cumberland’s object was to 
prove, as against Hobbes, that morality was 
natural, man being by nature social. He defined 
good as 4 preservation,’ following Hobbes hero, but 
he included in preservation both perfection and 
happiness. Most stress was laid on the latter, and 
most practical use was made of it in the working 
out or the theory. Individual happiness, he held, 
must coincide with the good of all Because of the 
Divine sanction: 4 The greatest Benevolence of 
every rational Agent towards all, forms the happi- 
est state of every, . . . and therefore the Common 
Good is the supreme Law.’ 2 

A popular fallacy makes Locke [Essay concern • 
ing Human Understanding , 1690) the founder 
of English utilitarianism. Moral action was 
necessarily felicific to Locke, but this ho held in 
common with other non-utilitarian moralists. He 
did not adopt the greatest happiness principle, and 
he did not work out the pleasure side of his theory. 
Empiricism, largely due to him, was, of course, of 
immense importance in the development of utili- 
tarianism. 

An answer in the 18th cent, to the unmitigated 
egoism of Hobbes came from the Moral Sense 
school. Their method was psychological rather 
than rationalistic, and took the form of a new 
account of human nature. Of tliiB school Hutche- 
son, through his emphasis on benevolence, ap- 
proached nearest to the position which utilitarian- 
ism was to take up, and from Hutcheson came the 
formula 4 the greatest happiness for the greatest 
numbers’ which, slightly changed, becomes so 
familiar in Bentham. Bentham states that he got 
this formula from Priestley. That was probably a 
mistake, as it does not occur in Priestley’s works.® 
The exact formula used by Bentham, 4 the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,’ is found in a 
translation (1787) of Beccaria’s Dei Dclitti e ddle 
Pens. Whether it was suggested to him by 
Hutcheson is not known. 

In 1731 there was published anonymously a small 
dissertation prefixed to Law's translation of King's 
Origin of Evil. It was entitled Preliminary I)is- 

i See H. Hdffding, A History of Modem Philosophy , 2 voIm., 
London. 1000, 1. 3U8. 

* De legibus Natur($ t London, ch. 1. 

* See W. R. Sorley, 4 History of Jfngtish Philosophy, Cam- 
bridge, 1920, p. 220. 


sertation : concerning the Fundamental Principle 
of Virtue or Morality . The author was John Gay. 
This was the first definite statement of the utili- 
tarian position. Brown, Tucker, and Paley are 
the logical successors of Gay. Their theones, so 
far as essentials are concerned, may be regarded as 
expansions of Gay’s outline. In the Dissertation 
Gay treats first of the criterion of virtue, then of 
motive, and lastly of the theory of association, 
which was the psychological groundwork of his 
theory of ethics. The ‘immediate criterion* of 
virtue Gay found in the will of God. Bat, as God 
must will the happiness of men, the latter is the 
4 criterion’ of God’s will. Happiness is defined as 
a 4 sum of pleasures.’ The motive of the moral 
agent is egoistic, for all desire is desire of pleasure. 
Gay is then faced with the fundamental difficulty 
which beset all the utilitarians, up to and includ- 
ing John Stuart Mill, of proving the coincidence 
of the pleasure of the individual and of society. 
For, if men were and could bo actuated only by a 
desire for their own pleasure, it was manifest that 
the coincidence of the pleasure of the individual 
with general pleasure must be proved before tho 
latter could become an object of desire. Gay met 
this difficulty with his theory of * sanctions. He 
enumerated four sanctions— the natural, tho social, 
the legal, and the religious. He emphasized the 
hist, for ho realized that there is no sanction which 
can ensure the complete coincidence of the pleasure 
of society and the pleasure of the individual except 
the supernatural sanction. It is their emphasis 
on this sanction which constitutes Gay, Brown, 
Tucker, and Paley theological utilitarians, and 
which, starting as they did with the selfish theory 
of the moral motive, renders their system of utili- 
tarianism alone consistent. In his discussion of 
the supernatural sanction Gay brings out clearly 
his theory of obligation, which became the accepted 
one. The moral imperative was not categorical 
but conditional, he held— conditional on the re- 
quired action being a means to the happiness of 
tne individual. Comtdete obligation to virtue 
could then come from God only, for He alone could 
make the coincidence between 4 my happiness and 
general happiness’ perfect. 

1 Thus those who either expressly exclude, or don't mention 
the will of Uod . . . must either allow that virtue is not in all 
cuses obligatory ... or they must say that the good of man- 
kind is a sufficient obligation. But how can the good of man- 
kind he any obligation to me, when perhaps in particular cusus, 
such as laying down my life, or the like, it is contrary to my 
happiness 

The latter part of the Dissertation iR given up to 
the discussion of psychology. The psychological 
basis for ethics Gay found in association. Through 
the law of association other things beyond tne 
pleasure of the individual might be desired as 
proximate ends, though the ultimate end was 

S leasure. In this way altruistic desires might be 
eveloped. Gay held it unimportant that the 
ultimate motive was always egoistic. If a man 
helped another, his immediate motive being kind- 
ness, the fact that bis ultimate object was to benefit 
himself was of no consequence. 

It has seemed worth while to discuss Clay’s 
treatise rather fully because, though it consisted 
of only 30 pages, was published anonymously, and 
attracted little notice at the time, it contained all 
the essentials of theological utilitarianism. 1 n fact 
we find no important modification of Gay’s utili- 
tarianism made by any one until we come to John 
Stuart Mill. 

In 1740 David Hume published his first, treatise 
on Ethics, being book iii. of the Treatise of Human 
Nature. The Inn a iry concerning the Principles 
of Morals was published in 1761. Hume’s stand- 
point was very different in the two works. It is 
i Dissertation , p. xxl. 
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In 1776 Bentliam’s first work, A Fragment on 
Government, mm published anonymously. To- 
wards the end of his life the Catechism of Parlia- 
mentary Reform appeared, and The Constitutional 
Code was published posthumously. Not only 
political theory but also jurisprudence received 
attention at his hands. ' He found the philosophy 
of law a chaos/ Mill said, ' and left it a science/ 

Bentham attracted a band of disciples and 
founded a school. It is to the efforts of his dis- 
ciples that we owe the publication of the bulk of 
his works, for Bentham seems to have been in- 
different to the fate of his writings. Among all 
Bentliam’s followers James Mill had the greatest 
ability. He joined Bentham in 1802. From that 
time the philosophical radicals were a group of 
men with a definite ethioal, political, and economic 
faith. J. S. Mill said of this creed 

1 It woe not mere Benthamism but rather a combination of 
Bentham’s point of view with that of the modern political 
economy and with the Hartleian metaphysics. Malbhus’ popu- 
lation principle was quite as much a banner and point of union 
among us as any opinion specifically belonging to Bentham.' 1 

Bentham and James Mill were contemporary 
rather than successive leaders of the school, as 
Leslie Stephen makes them out to he. Mill livod 
only four years after Bentham’s death. A 
prominent part was also played by George Grote, 
the two Austins, and, last of all, J. S. Mill. In 
1824 the Westminster Review , the organ of the 
school, was first published, and did much to 
spread its creed. Psychology was supplied by 
James Mill in his Analysis of the Phenomena of 
the Human Mind. Mill adopted the association 
psychology of Hartley, but discarded his cumber- 
some physiological theory. His theories of the 
self, tlie external world, and belief — largely 
Hume’s position— -were also accepted by the school. 
In economics the views of Ricardo and Malthus 
were adopted. As they held the theory of the 
iron law of wages, the only method of amelioration 
lay, they thought, in restraining the increase of 
population. Their general policy was one of 
laissez-faire, and this attitude was a contributory 
cause to their disappearance from politics. They 
returned some memliers to the first reformed 
parliament, but they were afterwards swallowed 
up by the Whigs. 

iii. John Stuart Mill.— J. S. Mill spoke of his 
father as 'the lost of the 18th century/ He 
himself was a transition thinker, and many of 
his inconsistencies are explained by his endeavour 
to reconcile hedonism and idealism— to reconcile 
Bentham and Coleridge, stvled by him 'the two 
great seminal minds of England in this age/ 

J. S. Mill gradually moved aw Ay from the 
position of Bentham and his father. In 1826 
eame what he called 'a crisis in my mental 
history/ when he fell under the influence of 
German idealism. 

' 1 never, indeed, wavered in the convlotion that happineM la 
the teet of all rules of conduot, and the end of life. But I now 
thought that this end wae only to be obtained by not making It 
the direct end. Those only are happy (I thought) who have 
their minds fixed on some object other than their own happi- 
ness; on the happiness of others, on the improvement of 
mankind, even on some art or pursuit, followed not as a means, 
but as itself an Ideal end.'* 

In 1886 Mill published in the London Review an 
answer to Adam Sedgwick's criticism of Paley. 
Under the influence very largely of Sedgwick and 
of W. Whewell the theological utilitarianism of 
Paley had lost its prestige in Cambridge. In liis 
reply to Sedgwick Mill indicated what was his 
own theory of human nature— that man is origin- 
ally altruistic. After his father’s death he spoke 
out more plainly, and in 1888 there appeared in 
the London and Westminster Review nis ‘ Essay 
on Bentham/ The substanoe of his criticism of 

i Autobiography, new ed., London, 1008, p. 60. 


Bentham is that his reading of human nature was 
too narrow. He 'failed in deriving light from 
other minds/ Nor were his nature ana circum- 
stances such as to furnish him with a ' correct and 
complete picture of man’s nature and circum- 
stances/ 1 The influence of the idealism of Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle, Sterling, and Maurice 
can bo traced in the following paragraph : 

•Man Is never recognised by him as a being capable of 
pursuing spiritual perfection as an end ; of desiring, for its 
own soke, tne conformity of his own character to his standard 
of excellence, without hope of good or fear of evil from other 
source than his own inward consciousness. Even in the more 
limited form of Oonscienoe, this great faot in human nature 
escapes him. Nothing Is more curious than the absence of 
recognition In any of his writings of the existence of conscience, 
as a thing distinct from philanthropy, from affection for Got! 
or man, and from self-interest in this world or in the next.* 9 

Iu hit* small work Utilitarianism Mill united 
the two ends of pleasure and spiritual perfection 
by his theory of qualitative differences in pleasure, 
and conscience reappeared there as the internal 
sanction to be added to Bentham’s external 
sanctions. In an essay published in the West- 
minster Review in 1852, entitled ‘ Dr. Whewell 
on Moral Philosophy/ Mill, probably under the 
influence of Mrs. Taylor, whom he had just 
married, reverted to the narrower and more 
orthodox utilitarianism which lie hold in early 
life. This essay of Mill’s, however, was only one 
move in the controversy between himself and the 
leaders of the school of ' Paley reversed/ That 
school, led by Sedgwick and Whewell, after super- 
seding Paley in Cambridge, found itself confronted 
with a new Benthamism— a Benthamism which in 
the hands of Mill maintained its hold on men’s 
minds by means of a wider interpretation of 
human nature. 

Mill’s defence of utilitarianism which appeared 
in Fraser's Magazine in 1861, and was published 
in book form in 1863, was largely directed against 
the Cambridge school. 

*1 must again repeal/ he said, ' . . . that the happiness 
which forms tho utilitarian standard of what is right In con- 
duct, is not the agent's own happiness, but that of all con- 
cerned. As between his own happiness and that of others, 
utilitarianism requires him to he as strictly impartial os a 
disinterested and benevolent spectator. In the golden rule of 
Jesus of Nazareth, we read the complete spirit of the ethics of 
utility. To do as one would be done by, and to love one's 
neighbour as oneself, constitute the ideal perfection of utili- 
tarian morality/ 8 

As Sorley Bays, Mill claimed for utilitarianism 
that 'it is not selfish, because it regards the 
pleasures of all men as of equal moment ; it is not 
sensual, because it recognizes the superior value 
of intellectual, artistic, and social pleasures as 
compared with those of the senses.' 4 

Mill separated himself most completely from 
his predecessors in teaching that pleasures differ 
not only quantitatively but qualitatively. ' It is 
quite compatible/ he said, 'with the principle of 
utility to recognize the fact, that some kinds of 

S leasure are more desirable and more valuable 
iian others’ ; fl and again, in the oft-quoted words, 
' It is better to be a human being dissatisfied than 
a pig satisfied ; better to bo Socrates dissatisfied 
than a fool satisfied’ 6 — in all of which he really 
surrenders the utilitarian position and strikes a 
responsive note in the hearts of those who feel the 
inadequacy of a hedonistic ethic. For hedonism 
Bentham’s nosition is the only consistent one : 
Quantity of pleasure being equal, pushpin is as 
good as poetry. If there are higher and lower 
pleasures— ana common opinion would seem to 
agree with Mill here— some other standard than 
pleasure is set up. Pleasure is no longer the 
criterion. It would not, moreover, be oorrect to 
regard this as a passing phase in Mill's mental 
i • Enay on Bentham/ in Dissertation s and Discussions , 1. 860. 
• lb. p. 859. * OKlitariamsmP , p. 24 f. 

4 W. R. Sorley, A Hist, of English PhiloMphy, p. 268. 

* Utilitarianism^*, p. 11. 4 lb. p. 14, 
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development. In Liberty his mind was turning 
that way when he took for the motto of his third 
ohapter von Humboldt's Baying , 1 the end of man 
is . . . the highest and most harmonious develop- 
ment of his powers to a complete and consistent 
whole.' His paragraph on qualitative differences 
in pleasure contrasts, however, with his statement 
a few panes earlier in the Utilitarianism as to the 
theory or life on whioh the utilitarian ethic was 
grounded— -'namely, that pleasure, and freedom 
from pain, are the only things desirable as ends ; 
and that all desirable things ... are desirable 
either for the pleasure inherent in themselves, or 
as means to the promotion of pleasure and the 
prevention of pain .' 1 

Mill departed from Bentham also in his emphasis 
on the internal sanction of conscience, which he 
defined as ' a feeling in our own mind ; a pain, 
more or less intense, attendant on violation of 
duty . ' 8 That the growth of conscience was largely 
dependent on right education— on the attaching of 
the appropriate sanctions to acts— that psycho- 
logically it was to be explained by association, 
Mm held with Bentham. But he also held that 
the core of conscience was the 1 social feelings of 
mankind; the desire to be in unity with our 
fellow creatures. . . . The social state is at once 
so natural, so necessary, and so habitual to man, 
that, except in some unusual circumstances or by 
an effort of voluntary abstraction, he never con- 
ceives himself otherwise than as a member of a 
body .' 1 Here he follows Hume and Hartley in 
attributing to man natural altruistic tendencies, 
in crediting him with 'sympathy,’ as opposed to 
Bentham’s theory of self-interest as the motive of 
action. 

Mill’s often criticized 'proof' of utilitarianism 
rested on the dootrine of psychological hedonism. 

'The only proof capable of being given/ he aaid, 'that an 
object is visible, is that people actually see It. . . . In like 
manner, I apprehend, the sole evidenoe it is possible to pro- 
duce that anything is desirable, is that people do actually 
desire it ... No reason can be given why the general happf- 
ness is desirable, except that each person, so far as he believes 
It to be attainable, desires his own happiness. This, however, 
being a fact, we have not only all the proof whioh the oase 
admits of, but all which it is possible to require, that happiness 
is a good : that each person's happiness Is a good to that person, 
and the general happiness, therefore, a good to the aggregate 
of all persons.’* 

The word ' desirable ' may mean ' what can be 
desired ’ or ' what ought to be desired.' If we in- 
terpret it in the former sense, Mill meant that 
it was psychologically possible to will 'general 
happiness. It is more probable that he meant 
' ought to be desired.’ Sidgwiok says : 

'Mill must b« understood to mean in saying that "the 
general happiness is desirable" that it is what each individual 
ought to dears. . . . But this proposition is not established by 
Hfll's reasoning, even if we grant that what is actually desired 
may be legitimately Inferred to be In this sense desirable '—and 
this passing from the is to the ought is surely by no means an 
obvious step. He continues : 'For an aggregate of actual 
desires, each directed toward a a different part of the general 
happiness, does not constitute an aotual desire for the general 
happiness, existing In any individual ; and Mill would certainly 
not contend that a desire which does not exist in any individual 
can possibly exist in an aggregate o! individuals.'* 

Thus Mill's attempt to prove that general happi- 
ness is the ethical end failed. 

His account of sympathy also, though important, 
is not always consistent From his statement of 
psychological hedonism it appeared that man was 
originally a wholly selfish being actuated by desire 
for his own personal interest. In that case sym- 
pathy would be originally selfish. Mill never 
admitted that. At times he laid the greatest 
stress on man's social disposition. But if man is 
sooial, he is sympathetic by nature. 

1 Utilitarianism **, , p. 10. » lb. p. 41. 

1 lb. p. 46. 4 /5, p, 52f, 

• H. Sidgwiok, The Msthods ef Ethici*, in. xiii. 888. 


For fuller account of the Mills see art. Mill, 
James and John Stuart. 

The most distinguished of Mill’s younger associ- 
ates was Alexander Bain of Aberdeen. Bain was 
a thoroughgoing utilitarian. His most important 
work, however, was done in psychology: The 
Senses and the Intellect was published in 1866 and 
The Emotions and the Will in 1869. For associa- 
tionism he said the lost word that can be said. 
The point of chief interest in his ethics is his 
treatment of disinterestedness. ' To obtain virtne 
in its highest purity, its noblest hue,' he said, ' we 
have to abstain from the mention of both punish- 
ment and reward .’ 1 ' So far as I am able to judge 
of our disinterested impulses, they are wholly 
distinct from the attainment of pleasure and the 
avoidance of pain. They lead us, as I believe, to 
sacrifice pleasures, and incur pains, without any 
compensation.’ s Sorley says of Bain: 'lie had 
no illusions — except the great illusion that mind 
is a bundle of sensations tied together by laws of 
association .’ 1 In the light of this metaphysical 
theory of the self— with slight variations the 
accepted theory of the utilitarians— it is easier to 
understand the utilitarian conception of an end 
which is a succession of pleasant feelings, * a sum 
of pleasures,’ and which left reason out of 
account. 

4 . Evolutional utilitarianism ; Herbert Spencer 
and Leslie Stephen.— Spencer’s ethical views are 
found chiefly in the first and last parts of the 
Social Statics and in The Principle? of Ethics. 
The first part of the latter, The Data of Ethics , 
was published separately in 1879; the remainder 
of the Principles in 1892-93. The Social Statics 
was published in 1851, eight years before Darwin’s 
Oriatn of Species . But even at that date the 
evolutionary hypothesis had taken hold of 
Spencer’s mind— it was in the air. Then Darwin, 
by his investigations into the origin of species, by 
his researches into the variation of forms found in 
different natural surroundings, by his emphasis on 
the principle of natural selection as explaining 
these variations, gave a wide-spread currency to 
the evolutionary theory. Nor must the part 
whioh A. Russel Wallace played be forgotten. 
Darwin also saw, however, that natural selection 
alone would not explain evolved conduct, for the 
more evolved conduct is, the smaller a part does 
natural selection play, because civilized society 
protects the unfit and does not allow them to be 
exterminated. This difficulty was overcome by 
the— now largely discredited— hypothesis of the 
transmissibility of acquired characters. Evolution 
by natural selection— or, in his own phrase, * sur- 
vival of the fittest’— and by means of the trans- 
mission of acquired characters was for Spencer the 
explanatory and synthesizing principle of all 
knowledge. 

Ethics, however, was Spencer’s main interest. 
Everything else led up to this. For his ethics see 
art. spencer, Herbert, 2 (5). Our concern hero 
is with the relation of Spencer's ethical system to 
utilitarianism. We have to see why he himself 
called it ' rational utilitarianism ’ as opposed to 
the empirical utilitarianism of Mill, and why it 
is generally known as evolutional utilitarianism. 
Spencer's opposition was directed against the 
method of utilitarianism, not against its greatest 
happiness principle. Ho accepted pleasure as the 
good, though even here he was not consistent. 

4 Life is good or bad,’ lie said , 4 according as it does, 
or does not, bring a surplus of agreeable feeling.’ 

4 The good is universally the pleasurable.’ 
Pleasure is the end and is 4 as much a necessary 
form of moral intuition as space is a necessary 

1 A. Bain, The Emotion* and the Will?, London, 1880, p. 207. 

a lb. p. 206. * Hint, o/ English Philosophy, p. 262. 
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form of intellectual intuition. 1 But Spenoer was 
an evolutionist as well as a utilitarian, and at other 
times we find the good defined as ' preservation of 
human sooiety 1 or ' quantity of life measured in 
breadth as well as length/ It is true that he 
stated that conduct tending to preservation of life 
was good because life involved a ‘ surplus of agree- 
able reeling.’ ' The implication ... is that conduot 
should conduce to preservation of the individual, of 
the family, and of the society, only supposing that 
life brings more happiness than misery/ 1 This 
supposition is never proved. At times ne empha- 
sized progress and pictured an ideal society, rather 
than happiness, as the ethical end. At times the 
emphasis was on being, at other times on happiness 
or well-being. 

It was the method, however, rather than the 
end of empirical utilitarianism that Spencer 
opposed. His object was to find ' for the principles 
of right and wrong in conduct at large, a scientific 
basis/ He criticized specifically the hedonistic 
calculus of Bentham, and emphasized the value of 
general rules (as indeed had been done by most 
utilitarians with the exception of Bentham) rather 
than particular decisions in individual cases. He 
wrote to Mill : 


•The view for which I contend Is that morality properly so- 
called-— the science of right conduct— has for iU object to 
determine how and why certain modes of conduot are detri- 
mental, and certain other modes beneficial. These good and 
bed results oannot be accidental, but must be necessary con- 
sequences of the constitution of things ; and I conceive it to lie 
the business of moral science to deduoe, from the laws of life 
and the conditions of existence, what kinds of action necessarily 
tend to produce happiness, and what kinds to produce un- 
happiness. Having done this, its deductions are to be 
recognised as laws of oonduot ; and are to be conformed to 
irrespective of a direct estimation of happiness or misery. 1 9 

To get the premisses whence deductions could be 
made Spenoer turned his attention to 'absolute 
ethics’ aB opposed to 'relative ethics ’-—absolute 
ethics being tne ethics of an ideal society whore 
conduct was perfectly adapted and produced 
pleasure unalloyed with pain. Spenoer did not 
seem to appreciate the fact that, if such a society 
existed, the question of morality would not arise, 
for by hypothesis all conduct was perfectly adaptod 
to social environment— there was no conflict of 
desires. From study of this ideal society Spencer 
considered it possible to deduoe general rules as to 
what 'conduct must be detrimental and what 
conduct must be beneficial/ He had then to 


eonsider further how these general rules were 
applicable to existing society. By this method 
relative ethics would be derived from absolute 
ethics. The extraordinary artificiality of this ia 
apparent. Spencer himself admitted that the 
method had not turned out to be bo fruitful as he 
expected. The four principles which he found for 
the guidance of conduct cannot be said to be 
derived from absolute ethics. They were justice, 
negative beneficence, positive beneficence, and 
enlightened self-interest. Justioe was non-inter- 
ference. 

1 Every man has freedom to do all that he wills, provided he 
Infringes not the equal freedom of any other man.' 9 This 
principle owed lte origin to Spencer's pronounced individualism 
lather than to any study of absolute ethic*. Negative benefi- 
cence required that each man must perfectly fulfil his own 
nature ' without giving unhappiness to other men in any direct 
or indirect way.’? Besldee positive beneficence there was en- 
lightened self-interest which demanded that, 'whilst duly 
regardful of the preceding limitations, each individual shall 
perform all those acts required to fill up the measure of his own 
private happiness.' 9 

Spencer’s system is not held, at least in Spencer’s 
form, by any thinker of the present day. 

In 1882 Leslie Stephen published The Science of 
Ethica. In the preface he associated himself with 
the utilitarians in the words ' writers belonging 


t Principle*, oh. tit. • Of. 
± Social Static*, i. vL»X. 
i/fcx.iii.ftS. 


i Autobiography, ii. 88, 
4 /ft. I. ill. • 8. 


to what I may call my own school, to Hume, 
Bentham, the Mills, G. H. Lewes, and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer / 1 He did not follow Spenoer in defining 
the good as length and breadth of life ; he defined 
it as the ' health of the social organism/ 4 Society 
may bo regarded as an organism,' he said. This 
organism implied 'a social tissue, modified in 
various ways so as to form the organs adapted to 
various BDeoifio purposes/ The working or evolu- 
tion coula be seen in the soeial organism. 

Leslie Stephen was opposed, like Spencer, to the 
hedonistic calculus. 'Life is not a series of de- 
tached acts/ he said, ' in each of which a man can 
calculate the sum of happiness or misery attainable 

tlie evolved state was necessarily a happy one. 
The radical criticism of Stephen’s theory, as of all 
evolutionary theories of ethics, is that he took 
what is, namely the trend of evolution, and identi- 
fied it with the ideal, with what ought to be. 

5 . Rational utilitarianism ; Henry Sidgwick.— 
£. Albee in his History of English Utilitarianism , 
published in 1002, spoke of Sidgwick’s Methods 
of Ethics as *tlie last authoritative utterance of 
traditional utilitarianism/ Though a utilitarian, 
Sidgwick differed in some ways from all his pre- 
decessors. He was 'a Utilitarian,’ but 'on an 
Intuitional basis / 3 He found in certain funda- 
mental ' intuitions ’ the basis of his system, whereas 
the earlier utilitarians wero opposed to all forms 
of intuitionism, though in J. S. Mill a new spirit 
of understanding ana appreciation of the rival 
school had begun to show itself. Sidgwick, 
further, though an ethical hedonist, discarded 
psychological hedonism, which had formed part of 
the stock-in-trade of preceding utilitarian writers, 
including J. S. Mill. 

Sidgwick’s analysis of the nature of desire was 
very similar to Butler’s. 'Our conscious active 
impulses/ he said, 'are so far from being always 
directed towards the attainment of pleasure or 
avoidance of pain for ourselves, that we can find 
everywhere in consciousness extra-regarding im- 
pulses, directed towards something that is not 

P leasure, nor relief from pain / 8 lie naturally 
iscarded also the utilitarian theory that extra- 
regarding impulses were not primary but were due 
to ' association ’ and ' translation/ 

•So for on we can observe the consciousness of children, the 
two eleinotits, extra-regarding Impulse and desire (or pleasure, 
seem to coexist in the same manner os they do in mature life. 
In so far as there is any difference, it seems to be in the 
opposite direction ; M the actions of children, being more in- 
stinotive and less reflective, are mors prompted by extra- 
regarding impulse, and less by oonscious atm at pleasure.' 4 
By ridding utilitarianism of psychological hedon- 
ism Sidgwick did good service. And he cleared 
the ground of the psychological difficulty as to 
how the individual can will the pleasure of others 
when it conflicts with his own pleasure. Only the 
form of the difficulty, however, was changea, not 
the reality ; for, though Sidgwick saw the possibility, 
ho found himself, at the end of his analysis, unable 
to see the reasonableness of gratifying a desire for 
the happiness of others when opposed to individual 
interest. The problem took the following shape 
for him. A fundamental moral intuition (at one 
time called a deduction from two intuitions and 
expressed differently at different times) directed a 
man to prefer his own lesser good to the greater 
tod of another. This was the formal principle of 
mevolence (formal because the nature 01 the 
good was not vet known) which provided the 
' proof ’ of utilitarianism. Sidgwick's further 
' proof ’ that the nature of the good was pleasure 
1 Preface, p. vli. 

9 Preface to the 6th and subsequent editions of The Method* 
qf Ethic*. 

9 The Method* qf Bthic f7, 1 . iv. 68. 

4 lb. I. iv. 66. 
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amounted to little more than the acceptance of 
what purported to be the verdict of common sense. 
He arrived too rapidly at the conclusion that the 
good was desirable sentient life, and from that it 
was no great step to define it as pleasure. 

Sidgwick found a second principle— the maxim 
of prudence, that 'one ought to aim at one’s own 
good on the whole'— to be as fundamental as that 
of benevolence. This maxim, when one's own 
good or pleasure is emphasized rather than good 
‘ on the whole,' brought confusion into Sidgwick's 
theory. He admitted that there were times when 
a choice had to be made between individual and 
general pleasure and when all mundane sanctions 
failed to reconcile them. To rationalize his system 
a harmony between universal and particular reason 
had to be shown. This harmony depended on the 
existence of a supernatural Being. Unable to 
accept the Christian faith and gaining no positive 
assurance from psychical research of an all-good 
and all-powerful Being, Sidgwick left his system 
with the dualism in it unresolved. For a further 
account of Sidgwick's ethics see art. Sidgwick 
(Henry). 

6. Present-day utilitarianism.— Little has to be 
said about utilitarianism after the time of Henry 
Sidgwick. To-day it is not a theory of paramount 
importance in ethics. As J. S. Mackenzie says, 
it is still the dominant view among writers on 
economies, but it has ceased to have much hold 
on English ethical thought. 1 Two schools can be 
distinguished. One contains Sidgwick's disciples. 
E. E. Constance Jones, who may be taken as 
representative of this school, has under the title 
Rational Hedonism re-stated Sidgwick’s position 
and met objections to it. 1 Another school, that 
of the rationalist utilitarians, has found a spokes- 
man in J. M. Robertson. In his Short History of 
Morals Robertson calls Sidgwick's ethical logic 
inconclusive, 'leaving as it did that earnest 
thinker conscious of a need for a future state.' 1 
There is, however, an unresolved antagonism in 
Robertson’s own theory. For, while accepting the 
greatest happiness principle as the ethioal end, he 
says, ' there can be no stronger “ obligation ” than 
that of following your own happiness as you see 
it.’ The two ends, he thinks, would often be in 
harmony owing to the individual's natural altruistic 
tendencies, or to pressure exerted by society or 
the working of conscience. A man 'cannot, un- 
less he is abnormally selfish, escape discomfort in 
knowing that he has practised injustice or failed 
in reciprocity.’ 4 But what of the 'abnormally 
selfish/ man? In Robertson's theory, no blame, 
in the ethical sense, attaches to him for his failure 
to act for the common good. He is what he is 
through no fault of his own. The criminal is the 
result of ' pathological conditions,’ or a ‘ product 
of maleduoation or stress of circumstances. Free 
will is demolished and with it moral responsibility. 

' For the critical utilitarian . . . the bad character 
remains had, baseness remains baseness, the liar 
a liar, the thief a thief : and his task is simply to 
try to guard himself and society against each form 
of evil in the best way, as society guards against 
the madman, in whose case even the free-wilier 
recognizes the physioal causation.’ 5 And what of 
the man, not necessarily abnormally selfish, who 
in spite of the discomfort of conscience, acts con- 
trary to the interests of others, doing what appears 
to himself to be for his own pleasure ? He is, on 
Robertson’s principles, doing that which is his 
own strongest 'obligation 9 ; nor does any blame 

1 Introduction to Social Philosophy l, Glasgow. 1806, p. 483. 

1 B. S. Constance Jones, art. Sjdowicx(H»ney), voL xl. p. 600, 
and artt in IJS vL, and elsewhere. 

5 J. M. Robertson, A Short Hist . of Morals , London, 1920, 
p. 447. 

* lb . p. 862. » lb. p. 449. 


attach to his action, for by hypothesis he cannot 
act otherwise than he does— which does not seem 
to leave much room for either ethical theory or 
moral conduct. 

III. Critical.— i. The utilitarian theory of 
duty.— Utilitarianism failed signally in dealing 
with duty. It tended to ' identify duty with 
coercion; to change the “ought” If not into a 
physical “ must,” at least into the psychological 
“must” of fear of pain and hope of pleasure.’ 1 
This was the natural outcome of the psychological 
hedonism on which the ethical theory was based. 
Bentham said of pleasure and pain that it was for 
them alone not only 1 to point out what we ought 
to do* but * to determine what wo shall do.' 1 On 
this basis he was consistent in adding in the 
Deontology that it was ‘very idle to tcrik about 
duties/ and that 1 ought is a word that ought to 
be banished from our vocabulary.' 

According to psychological hedonism, all desire 
was desire for pleasure, and the strongest desire 
excited by the keenest pleasure moved to action. 
Bain said : 

* Wherever two present sensations dictate opposite courses, 
there is an experiment upon the relative strength of the two. 
The resulting volition discloses the stronger, and is the ultimate 
canon of appeal.' • 

On such a foundation as this no place is left for 
the concept of moral obligation. 

But the consciousness of duty could not be 
ignored — the consciousness of something higher 
than and conflicting with inelination, in the light 
of which inclination 'ought' to be suppressed. 
Utilitarians accordingly dealt with the duty con- 
sciousness empirically by explaining its genesis 
and function. It owed its origin, they said, to 
sanctions external or internal ; pleasures and pains 
so attached to acts that the individual forbore 
to follow his first inclination And to act for his 
own selfish interest, and acted for the interests 
of all. Now there is no doubt that an individual 
is brought to a consciousness of moral obligation 
and to a knowledge of particular duties through 
social influences. It is not here, but in its account 
of the ultimate nature of moral obligation, that 
the utilitarian explanation is inadequate. 

Later utilitarianism, as represented by Sidgwick 
and his school, was not hampered by psychological 
hedonism. Sidgwick said : 

‘It seems then that the notion of “ought" or “moral 
obligation "... does not merely import (1) that there exists 
in the mind of the person judging a specific emotion . . . nor 
(2) that oertain rules of conduct are supported by penalties 
which will follow on their violation. . . . What then, it may be 
asked, does it import ? What definition can we give of “ ought," 
“right." and other terms expressing the same fundamental 
notion T To this 1 should answer that the notion which these 
terms have In common is too elementary to admit of any 
formal definition.'* 

Sidgwick thus refused to resolve the 'ought' into 
anything else. As we have seen in the account 
of the views of J. M. Robertson, rationalist 
utilitarianism has no place in its system for moral 
obligation. The 'ought,' as ’ understood by the 
ordinary moral consciousness, is excluded from 
any determinist system. For this reason, it is 
not certain that on a thoroughgoing analysis of 
the system of Sidgwick and his school any logical 
place would be round for the concept of moral 
obligation. 

a. Motive and intention.— The controversy as 
to whether the proper object of moral praise and 
blame is 9 motive^ (' spring of action ’) or ' intention 1 
(the 'objeot of desire’) is a historic one. ‘An 
action done from duty,’ Kant said, 'derives its 
moral worth, not from the purpose which is to be 
obtained by it, but from the maxim by which it 

l J. Deway and J. H. Tuft#, Ethics , London, 1909, p. 866. 

* Bentham, Prinoipl ss, 1. 1. 

* The Emotions and the Will *, London, 1880, p, 401. 

* The Methods of Ethics l t i. lii. 81 f. 
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is determined,’ 1 In opposition to this we have 
the utilitarian position. * There is no suoh thing,’ 
Bentham said, ’as any sort of motive that is in 
itself a bad one.’ * And J. S. Mill : * The morality 
of the action depends entirely upon the intention. 7 * 9 
‘ Intention’ Mill defined as 1 wnat the agent wills 
to do,’ as opposed to motive, ’the feeling which 
makes him will so to do.’ It iB important to note 
that Bentham and the Mills were entirely con- 
sistent in holding that moral quality did not lie 
in motive. On their own theory, that pleasure 
was the only motive, they oould have come to no 
other conclusion. 

'Let s man’s motive be Ill-will; call it even malioe, envy, 
cruelty ; it ie still a kind of pleasure that le his motive : the 
pleasure he takes at the thought of the pain which he sees, or 
expects to see, his adversary undergo. Now even this wretched 
pleasure, taken by itself, is good.’* 

The sharp line drawn by utilitarianism between 
motive and intention has had a considerable 
influence. It has tended to induce other moral 
theories which rested on a truer psychological 
basis to make a separation between motive and 
intention, attributing moral quality to one only. 
Secondly, it has tended to make morality external. 
With regard to the first point the truer attitude 
seems to be to regard motive and intention as 
distinguishable but not separable— as the affective 
and ideational Bides of the same thing— and to hold 
that moral judgment belongs to tne two taken 
together, to the whole moral act. Dewey’s defini- 
tion of motive and intention puts this well: 
' Intention is the outcome foreseen and wanted ; 
motive, this outcome as foreseen and wanted.’ 0 

With regard to the second point, utilitarianism, 
finding moral quality to reside in consequences, 
though in ’ attempted ’ consequences, made morality 
an external thing. According to Mill : 

'The morality of the action depends entirely upon the 
intention— that is, upon what the agent i cilia to a o. But the 
motive, that is, the feeling which makes him will so to do, 
when it makes no difference in the act, makes none in the 
morality: though it makes a great difference in our moral 
estimation of the agent, especially If it indicates a good or a 
bad habitual dispositions. bent of character from which useful, 
or from which hurtful actions are likely to arise.' B 

The last part of this paragraph seems to point 
to character as the final object of moral judgment, 
and to make it a good in itself. This, however, 
is illusory. At the end of ch. iv. Mill states the 
position clearly in the following words : 

' This stato of the will [will to do right] is a means to good, 
not intrinsically a good ; and does not contradict the doctrine 
that nothing is a good to human beings but In so for os it is 
either Itself pleasurable, or a means of attaining pleasure or 
averting pain.' 7 

3. The hedonistic calculus.— J. M. Robertson 
says that the great task which faces moralists 
to-day is a system of * applied ethics.* 0 Utilitarian- 
ism professes to snpply a scientific calculus— the 
hedonistic calculus of Bentham— which renders 
this system of applied ethics possible. 

Bentham summed up his schema of mensuration 
in the lines : 

% Intense, long , certain, speedy, fruitful, pure— 

Suoh marks in pleasures and in pains endure. 

7 Theory of JSthictfi, tr. T. K. Abbott, Loudon, 1900, p. 10. 

■ Principles, oh. x. f 2. 

* Utilitarianism}*, p. 27, footnote. 

4 Bentham, Principles, oh. x. 1 2. x. footnote. 

* J. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, Ethics, p. 260. 

4 Utilitarianism p. 27, footnote. 

7/6. p. 0L The controversy between the utilitarian and 
the intuitionlst is perhaps the most far-reaching of ethical 
discussions, and Spanoers reconciliation Is a false one, while 
Sidgwlok'a position is really a confession that both are true 
but irreconcilable— a dualism. James tfartineau is the greatest 
modern exponent of intuitionalism, as against either utili- 
tarianism or evolutionism, and there can be little doubt that 
in general men of high moral sense feel that ‘ beoause right 
is right to follow right were wisdom in the scorn of conss- 
quenoe.' As Mill agreed, it makes a great difference in our 
estimation of the person what motive ne aota from, and our 
estimation of the person is the main factor In the nose. 

* Short Hist, of Morals, p. 420. 


Such pleasures seek, if private be thy and : 

If it be public, wide let them extend. 

Such pains avoid, whichever be thy view : 

If pains must come, let them extend to few.' x 

While still adopting Bentham’s calculus, most 
of his successors plead not for a fresh inquiry into 
every act but for rules founded on well-considered 
utility. 

Is the utilitarian calculus theoretically possible ? 
Some moralists, including J. S. Mackenzie, have 
denied that it is. The calculus implies that a 
quantitative judgment is applicable to pleasures, 
that a certain intensity can be balanoed by a 
certain duration of pleasure. The difficulty about 
the calculus, however, is not theoretical but 
practical. There is no known unit of mensuration. 
Further, pleasure-pain values vary according to 
persons, times, and circumstances. Albee says 
that the one really fatal objection to the calculus 
in his opinion is that urged by Spencer in the 
Social Statics that ' there would neoessarily be an 
important shifting of the scale of hedonio values 
with every stage of intellectual or moral progress 
(or decadence), whether on the part of the indi- 
vidual, the community, the nation, or the race.’ 0 
This practical difficulty, the lack of scientific pre- 
cision, is intensified when we remember that the 
pleasure-pain consequences have to be estimated 
for all 'whose interests appear to be concerned.’ 0 
Who are these? Our own family? Our fellow- 
countrymen ? The present generation ? Or must 
we act so as to promote the welfare of future 
generations? J. S. Mill did not limit happiness 
to mankind. The good act is one by which happi- 
ness is ' to the greatest extent possible, secured to 
all mankind ; and not to them only, but, so far as 
the nature of things admits, to the whole sentient 
creation.’ 4 This widening of the scope of the 
caloulus is in keeping with the modern conception 
of organic life as a whole. In practice, however, 
utilitarians have narrowed the scope of the 
oalouluB, whioh seems to point to its failure as 
a scientific rule. 

a. Pleasure the ethical end.— Against those 
utilitarians who said that pleasure was the only 
thing which oould be desired some critics of utili- 
tarianism have held that pleasure cannot be the 
object of desire at all, and that, if not an object of 
desire, it cannot be the ethical end. It Beems, 
however, truer to hold that pleasure may be 
desired, and further that pleasurable things may 
be, and often are, desired because they are pleasant. 
Nor should we, with Green, deny the possibility 
of a ' sum of pleasures ’ as the etnical end, for by 
thiB is meant no more than pleasure lasting as long 
as possible and as intense as possible. 

The first criticism of pleasure as the ethical end 
that must be made is that it laoks the quality of 
virtue which the moral consciousness demands in 
the good and affords no explanation of the essenee 
of the particular virtues. Huxley’s statement, 

' If it can be shown by observation or experiment 
that theft, murder, and adultery do not tend to 
diminish the happiness of society, then, in the 
absence of any but natural knowledge, they are 
not social immoralities,’ 0 has simply to be denied. 

J. S. Mill’s admission of a qualitative difference 
in pleasures is really an admission that for moral 
oonduot one must transcend pleasure as either the 
supreme standard or the supreme good. Further, 
as Green said, there must be permanence in the 
ethical end. Pleasure does not fulfil this requisite. 

* And after ail it does seem a pretty definite and 


x Bentham, Principles, nr. 
• R. Albee, A Hist, of Eng 
p, 8871. 
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important point to take, that transient pleasures 
have in them no element of progress, contribute 
nothing to the permanent interests whioh unify 
(or, in fact, constitute) a life.* 1 And it is too 
simple. Utilitarianism attracts by its simplicity, 
but it is simple because it fails to do justice to all 
the f actB of life. Man’s nature cannot oe explained 
in terms of feeling only. 

Again, pleasure lacks motive efficiency . Utili- 
tarianism lias dispensed with the categorical im- 
perative, and in itself it has no driving power. 

Is there no truth, then, in the theory that the 
good is pleasure ? There is the truth that the good 
must be pleasant, otherwise it cannot be an object 
of desire. The nature of the good is not pleasure, 
and yet pleasure is a result and accompaniment of 
the good. * Man’s chief end is to glorify God,’ but 
those who glorify God will experience pleasure in 
the highest degree. They * enjoy Him for ever.’ 
And the glorifying of God involves the promotion 
of the well-being of humanity, whioh is not in- 
consistent with the promotion of pleasure. Kant 


based his argument for immortality on the fact 
that reason demands the harmony of pleasure and 
virtue, and sinoe they do not always or ever 
perfectly unite here they must on the ground of 
rational oongruity be at one somewhere. 

Utilitarianism as an ethical theory is weak, but 
as a principle of political aotion it is not without 
its working value. 


Litiratu&b, — In addition to the books referred to In the 
article, mention may be made of the following: W. L. 
Courtney, Constructive Ethics , new ed., London, 1805; C. 
Douglas, John Stuart Mill, Edinburgh, 1886, The Ethics <jf 
John Stuart Mill , do. 1897; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to 
Ethics », Oxford, 1906; C. B. Roylance Kent, The Englieh 
Radioala, London, 1899 ; J. MacCunn. Six Radical Thinkers*, 
do. 1910 ; H. R. Marshall, Mind and Conduct, Mew York, 
1919; J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory *, Oxford, 1888; 
A. Seth Pringle- Pattiaon, The Philosophical Radicals, Edin- 
burgh and Loudon, 1907 ; G. de Ruggiero, Modem Philosophy, 
London, 1921, pp. 242-246 ; J. Seth, English Philosophers and 
Schools of Philosophy , London ana Mew York, 1912 : W. R. 
Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism*, London, 1904 ; Leslie Stephen, 
The English Utilitarians , do. 1900. 

A. W. Hastings. 
UTRAQUIST.— See Hussites. 
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VADAGALAIS. — See Prapatti - Marga, 
Sects (Hindu), § 4. 

VAI R AGl. —See BairAgI. 

VAlSALI. — The ancient city of Vai6&li (Vi6ftl& 
of R&mciynna ; 8 Pali Visftli; Chinese Eei-sh6-li) 
was equally sacred to the Jains and the Buddhists 
long ago. It is now represented unquestionably 
by the village named Basftf or Bas&vh (not Besarh 
or Bcstirh, as in nearly all books), situated in the 
llajipur subdivision of the Muzaff'arpur District of 
the Biliftr ami Orissa Province, in 25 B 59' N. and 
85° 8' E. The site of the city occupies a space 
about ten miles in circuit, which includes several 
villages besides Basafli and many ruined mounds. 
The most interesting group of remains, situated 
near the village of Baklurfi, at the north-west 
comer of the site, probably stands outside the line 
of the city walls, which, ho far as is known, appear 
to have oeen built of mud, not masonry. The 
largest and most prominent mound, evidently the 
site of the fortilied palace or headquarters of the 
local ruler, stands in the south-east corner of the 
city area and is called Bis&lgafh, 1 the fort of Kftj& 
Bisftl,’ the eponymous hero of the place. The 
village of Bos&rh is on the south and south-west of 
that mound. The identity of Vai&ali with the 
group of remains associated with the village of 
Basafli is conclusively proved by the survival of 
the ancient name with only slight modifications ; 
by geographical bearings taken from Patna and 
other places; by topographical details os com- 

? ared with the description recorded by Iliuen- 
siting (Yuan-Chwang), the Chinese pilgrim in the 
7th cent. ; and by the finding on the spot of seal- 
ings of letters inscribed with the name Ves&li. 
The documents, which were addressed to officials 
and other residents, have totally disappeared. 
The sealings found number about 1000, of which 
two or three bear the name of the town. The 
collection ranges in date from about 200 B.c. to 
A.D. 600, and is of much interest for many reasons, 
but need not be further described here, as it gives 
no information concerning the history of religion. 

i H. Barker, in Mind, 1904, p. 418. 

* L I. 47, et 18 in Sohlegel'e text. 


Although the site of YaiAflli has been visited 
and described by three professional archeologists, 
Cunningham, Bloch, and Spooner, their explora- 
tions, owing to limitations of opportunity, have 
been extremely slight and superficial, so that in 
reality very little is known concerning the local 
remains of antiquity. The area of the city seems 
to oiler tempting possibilities for future inquirers. 
No distinct local tradition of the ancient glories of 
the city has survived. The identity of the site 
has been completely forgotten by the people, and 
is known only to a few students of Indian antiqui- 
ties. No pilgrims visit the ruins, and no consider- 
able modern temple or shrine exists among them. 
Yet few places in India have stronger claims upon 
the veneration of both Jains and Buddhists. 
Vardham&na Mahftvira, commonly spoken of as 
the founder of the Jain Church, belonged to a 
noble family of Vai6ftli, where he was born and 
spent all his earlier life. After lie had entered 
upon the ascetic career, he is said to have resided 
in his native town or the immediate neighbour- 
hood for twelve rainy seasons, during which travel- 
ling was unlawful for persons of his profession. 
The Jain scriptures often mention Vais&li. 1 The 
archaeologists have not sought for Jain remains on 
the site, and nothing in their reports would lead 
the reader to suppose that the Bas&rh area was 
the birthplace oi Jainism, as it is known to 
moderns. 

Brahmanical tradition ignores Vais&li almost 
completely, and no remarkable event in the history 
of orthodox Hinduism seems to be connected with 
the locality, although in the 7th cent, the territory 
of which Vais&li was the capital contained several 
scores of Hindu temples, besides hundreds of 
Buddhist monaster ies, mostly dilapidated and 
deserted. The Jain establish men ts at that time 
were still numerous, and remains of them must 
survive. Nobody lias thought of even looking for 
them. Such attention a* the site has received has 
been bestowed almost exclusively on efforts to 
trace Buddhist holy places described by Hiuen- 

1 The best account of the life of MnhAvira is that in oh. ill. of 
Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson's The Heart of Jainism , whioh gives a 
summary of the conflicting legends of the various sects. See 
%1ho 11. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, pt. i. (SHE xxil.), and art. 
AJIVIEAS. 
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Tsiang. The discovery of the sealings mentioned 
above was accidental in the first instance. The 
earlier Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hian, who visited 
VattAli at the beginning of the 5th oent, mentions 
only a few of the most notable sacred buildings 
which were then standing. His aoeount implies 
that in his time the city was inhabited and that 
the holy places were maintained. The sealings 
establish beyond donbt the fact that during the 
reign of Chandragupta ll. ( c . A.D. 875*413), at the 
time when Fa-Hian was travelling, Vai&ftli was an 
important place, governed by a prince of the 
imperial Gupta family. It was in the province 
of Tira or Tirabhukti, the modern Tirhnt. The 
decay of the city and the gradual desertion of the 
Buddhist institutions took place in the interval 
between A.D. 405 and 637, the approximate respec- 
tive dates of the visits of Fa-Hian and Hiuen- 
Tsiang. The ruin of the city may be ascribed to 
the decline of the Gupta power and the troubles 
connected with the Hun invasions of the 5th and 
6th centuries. Nothing is known concerning the 
local history between the days of Buddha, about 
600 B.O., and the visit of Fa-Hian nine oenturies 
later. 

In the time of Buddha Vaifoli was the capital of 
the Lichchhavis, a tribe, people, or nation who 
were regarded as a section of the Vjji (Pali Vajii) 
nation. But Hiuen-Tsiang distinguishes the 
VaiA&li territory from the Vfji country to the 
north-east, roughly equivalent to the modern 
DarbhangA District. The origin and affinities of 
the Lichchhavis, who certainly were foreigners, 
afford much room for speculation. Spooner seems 
to suggest that they were domiciled Persians. The 
writer of this article believes that they were of 
Mongolian race, akin to the Tibetans and other 
Himalayan peoples. They had many peculiar 
customs, quite different from those oi ordinary 
Hindus. Manu 1 treats them as Vrfttya Kgatriyas, 
who did not observe fully Hindu dharma. They 
lived under the government of an aristocratic 
oligarchy or Benate, of which the president was 
called king. The legendary splendours of their 
capital arq often mentioned in Buddhist books. 
The Dvlva , or Tibetan Vinaya , thus describes 
them: 

1 There were three districts In Vaittli. In the first district were 
7000 houses with golden towers ; in the middle district were 

14.000 houses with silver towers ; and in the last district were 

21.000 houses with copper towers : in these lived the upper, the 
middle, aud the lower classes, according to their positions . 1 

The city was imagined as a kind of earthly para- 
dise, beautified by splendid buildings and charm- 
ing parks, in which countless birds made melody. 
The Lichchhavis were believed to have lived in a 
round of continuous festivities. The chiefs waged 
war with both Bimbis&ra and Ajfttaiatru, the 
kings of Magadha with whom Buddha had deal- 
ings. The city, according to an early tradition in 
the Dvlva, was reckoned among tne six great 
cities, the other five being SrAvastI, Saketa, 
Champft, Varanasi (Benares), and Rftia<n > ha. 

The political pre-eminence of Vaisali at an ex- 
tremely ancient period is indicated by the strange 
story in the Bhndda-Stila J at aka .* 

Ws a Jr# told that the wife of Bandhnla, commander -in-chief 
of the Srtvaati kingdom, felts longing incident to the condition 
of pregnancy, and insisted on her lord taking her to Vaittll, 
because, she said. 1 1 desire to go and baths and drink this 
water of the tank in Vasili City where the families of the kings 
get water for the ceremonial sprinkling.' Although it is Im- 
possible to explain the allusion fully. It is dear that the water 
from a particular tank at Valtiil was essential for the lawful 
oonsecration of ' the kings.' whoever they may have been. The 
lichchhavis resisted Bandhula and were all killed. 

VaifiAli stood on the ancient royal road leading 
from Pfitaliputra (Patna) to Nepal, the line of 
which is marked by four A£oka pillars and other 

l Lam, x. 22. » No. 466 of Cambridge tor., voL iv. p. 94. 


notable ancient remains. The city thus was in 
direct communication with the imperial capital 
and with many places of high importance in the 
olden time. The distance from Patna is about 
27 miles in a direction a little west of north. The 
Iiohchhavis and their city disappear from view 
for about eight centuries from 500 B.O. to A.D. 300, 
when they reappear as the source from whieh 
Chandragupta L (o.v.), the founder of the imperial 
Gupta dynasty, derived his power. That chief 
married a Lionchhavi princess, and his powerful 
son, Samudragupta (c. a.d. 330*375), habitually 
described himself as the * son of the d&nghter of 
the Lichchhavi.* Probably the Lichchhavis of 
Vaii&li had been subjeot to the suzerainty of the 
Rushans, had become independent when tne Indo- 
Scythian dynasty waned, and then had made 
themselves masters of P&^aliputra. Their own 
city certainly held an honourable position in the 
reign of S&mudragupta’s successor, Chandragupta 
II. {q.v.). At a later date we hear of a Lichchhavi 
dynasty of Nepal. The city then vanishes again 
from history. When Hiuen-Tsiang visited it 
about A.D. 637, it was almost deserted, and he had 
to lodge in a small monastery occupied by a few 
monks of the Lesser Vehicle. They showed him 
all the sites of the Buddhist holy places according 
to the notions they had adopted 1100 years after 
the events of Budaha'B lifetime. Among the show- 
places was the site of the meeting of the Second 
Council. 1 

The group of remains near BakhirA at the north- 
west corner of the city alone can be identified 
satisfactorily with objects described by Hiuen- 
Tsiang. It is impossible to doubt that the Aioka 
lion-pillar still standing is that scon by him, or 
that the tank beside it is his ‘monkey-tank.* If 
the locality should ever be explored properly at 
any future time, as the site of Taxila is being 
examined by Sir John Marshall, many interesting 
discoveries may be anticipated, and further identi- 
fications of monuments may be possible. 

Litseaiuxs.— VaiiAli is mentioned eight times In the Pali 
Jdtakas (see Eng. tr. ed. K. B. Cowell, Cambridge, 1896-1918, 
Index vcu., e.v.f, Other Buddhiet literature frequently refers 
to the town In connexion with the Second Council (see art. 
Oovsoils [Buddhist]), the residence of Buddha ( 9 . 0 .), and the 
distribution of his relics (see ark Rilics [Eastern]). The 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hian (ch. xxv.}, and 
Hiuen-Tsiang (Vuan-Chwang) may be read in any of the trr. 
with variations. The statements of the Tibetan Duloa are tr. 
by W. W. Rookhlll, The life qf the Buddha, London, 1884. 
Tne copious Jain literature about Mah&vira is cited by A. F. 
R. Hoernle. annual address in Proceedings ASB , 1898, and 
H. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras , pte. I. and ii. (SBK xxU. [18841, xlv. 
[1896]). See also A. A Gntrinot. Eseai de bibliographic Jaina , 
Paris, 1906, and 'Notes de Bibliographic Jaina,' in JA. 1909, 
pn. 47-148. Ch. ill. ('The Life of Mah&vira') in Mrs. Sinclair 
Stevenson, The Heart qf Jainism , London, 1916, supplies 
particulars not available elsewhere. 

The geographical position, topography, and ancient remains 
of the site are dlsoussed in IQI vii. [1908] as. ' Bas&rh ' ; A. 
Cunningham, Arohoeol. Survey of India Rep., I. [Simla, 1871], 
xvl. [Caloutta^ 1883]j T. Bloch, A nn. Hep, Arohoeol, Survey qf 


JASB, vol. lxvi.pt. i. [1897], p. i.. 

For the Lichchhavis (of. Nlchohhavi, Litsabi) see V. A. 
Smith, 'Tibetan Affinities of the Lichchhavis,' I A xxxii. [1908] 
283-286; and S. C. Vldyabhusana, 'The Ucohavi Race of 
Andent India.' JASB Ixxx. [1902], no. 2; but the subjeot needs 
further investigation. VINCENT A. SMITH. 

VAlSESIKA. — The name of one of the six 
philosophical systems of the Brahmans. Just as 
we are able to establish a close relationship be- 
tween the two oldest systems, the Sankhya and 
the Yoga, and between the third and fourth, the 
MlmArfisA and the Vedanta, a third pair is formed 

S r the Vaise9ika philosophy in connexion with 
e Nyftya, the latest of the systems. Both the 
Vaitafika and the NyAya teach the origin of the 
universe from atoms (a$u, paramdnu, kaqa) , and 
1 See art. Council* (Buddhist). 
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therefore introduce an entirely new element into 
the world of Brfthman thought. Further, both 
systems have in common the precise definition and 
arrangement of logical ideas upon which their 
influence and fame depend. These common char- 
acteristics have led to a complete fusion of the two 
systems in the later philosophical literature of 
India, and to a failure to distinguish Vai£e$ika and 
Ny&ya doctrines on the part of earlier European 
students of Indian thought. Now, however, for 
a long time access to the original souroea has 
enabled us to determine the originally distinctive 
character of the two systems. The Ny&ya used to 
be regarded erroneously as the earlier, and it is 
only recently that the priority of the Vaifogika 
has been recognized. 

Its founder bears the name of Kan&da, Kana- 
bhak$a, or Kanabhuj. All three names have the 
same meaning, viz. 'devourer of atoms’; whence 
it follows that these titles must have been origin- 
ally terms of mockery bestowed on account of the 
atomistic character of the Vaidegika doctrines. 
Such harmless nicknames, which in course of time 
have become real names, are often met with in the 
Indian world of letters. 

Kan&da is supposed to have composed his text- 
book, 'the Vatteqikasutras, between 200 and 400 A.D. 
In it he proposes to teach the true discernment of all 
that may be known, and for that purpose assumes 
six categories, which in his judgment comprehend 
all existing things. In discussing these categories 
and their subdivisions, he treats of the most diverse 
problems, especially in cosmology and psychology, 
so that a complete system of philosophy is built up 
upon his doctrine of the categories. The following 
are the categories : 1. substance ( dravya ) ; 2. 
quality ( guna) ; 3. movement or action ( karmari ) ; 
4. association (mmdnya ) ; 6. difference {vtie$a) ; 
6. inherence {samavdya). 

To the category of substance are assigned : earth 
(i.e. all organic bodies and all inorganic substances 
with the exception of the remaining four elements), 
water, fire, air, ether, time, space, soul, and the 
organ of thought ( inanas ). To begin with, it 
appears to us strange that time and space are 
included among substances. Kan&da's conception 
of substance, nowever, is wider than ourB ; he 
intends by it that which has qualities and move- 
ment, ana is the immediate basis of phenomena. 
The difficult question as to the nature of time and 
Bpace, to which Kant was tho first to give a final 
answer, is discussed, strangely enough, only inci- 
dentally and occasionally, in the whole of Indian 
philosophy. In this respect the S&nkhya philo- 
sophy has made a distinct advance, in that it 
regards time and space as two qualities of the 
eternal matter regarded as a unity. 

The exposition of the category of substance 
affords Kan&da the opportunity of setting forth 
his atomic doctrine, which is derived from Buddhist 
sources. This has been shown by W. Handt 
in his treatise on the Vaiftesika philosophy. 1 Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Kagftda, the atoms of 
earth, water, fire, and air are eternal and un- 
created. Although they themselves have no 
extension, their heterogeneous nature is the cause 
of the extension and visibility of the combinations 
of atoms. How this is to be understood, and where 
the visibility of these combinations begins, on 
these points Kan&da himself — to judge from the 
silence of the Vaiie^ikcudtrcu — does not seem 
to have propounded any definite views. Later 
teachers of the school set forth the theory tliat 
an aggregate of three atoms (try-anuka)— others 
say, of three double atoms {dvy-aq, tiro)— possesses 
extension, and that it is visible in the shape of 

1 Die atomtotttehs Grundlage der Vaiiethlka-PhUoaophie naoh 
dm (frellen dargutelU, Rostock, 1900. 


the dust mote (trasarenu) dancing in the sun- 
light. 

The whole of this doctrine is vigorously combated 
in the philosophical works of the Ved&nta and 
S&hkhya, and indeed for reasons obvious on both 
sides. The adherents of these two systems assert 
that, if the individual atoms do not possess exten- 
sion, the aggregate cannot be extended ; for every 
quality of a product is determined by the similar 
quality of its material cause. 

The cosmogony of the Vaifesika system depends 
upon its theory of the atoms. It is also dominated 
by the wide-spread Indian conception, that periods 
of creation and destruction of tne universe follow 
one another in regular order ; and on each occasion 
the evolution and decay of the universe are effected 
in the same way and by the same causes. The 
following explanations are in conformity with the 
exposition of W. Handt, 1 only that they do not 
begin, as he does, with the dissolution of the 
universe, but with its development. 

During the period of dissolution, by whioh, how- 
ever, the three infinitely great and therefore eternal 
and unchanging substances, ether, space, and time, 
are unaffected, no combination of the four elements 
of gross matter takes place, nor any union between 
the numberless individual souls and the atoms. 
But the souls retain their merit and demerit in a 
latent condition in the shape of dispositions. When 
the retributive force of merit and demerit with all 
its inevitable consequences, which here also, just as 
in the other systems of Indian philosophy, is the 
power that urges the universe on its course, is 
again aroused, the period of dissolution comes at 
once to an end. The souls therefore unite afresh 
with the atoms; and by this means a movement 
is started in the atomic elements which marks the 
beginning of a new creation of the material uni- 
verse. This movement first originates in the atoms 
of the air, giving rise to double atoms, and through 
them to the gross material air which rushes forth 
and fills space. Thereupon within the elements of 
air the atoms of water combine together, whence 
in the same way the great ocean of the universe 
is produced. Within this ocean again the earth 
atoms come together, and form after the rise of 
double and triple atoms the solid moss of tho firm 
earth. Finally, the element of fire conies into being, 
its atoms also combining in the same way within 
the water. Its origin is effected within the water, 
which in a certain sense represents the guard 
that restrains the destructive force of the fiery 
element, in order that its destroying power may 
be prevented from interfering with tne organic 
course of the evolution of the universe. After the 
material universe has thus come into being, 
empirical existence liegins afresh for the souls. 
These unite with bodies in accordance with the 
consequences of their work, still unexhausted from 
the preceding world-cycle ; and in a new series of 
existences heap up for themselves merit and guilt, 
and earn reward and punishment until the cycle 
oomes to an end. In the S&nkhya philosophy no 
cause is assigned compelling the dissolution of the 
universe ; but in the Vaito^ika the process of its 
dissolution is accounted for in a very remarkable 
way. By their continual wandering through 
numberless bodies the souls are so weakened and 
exhausted that they need a long period to recruit. 
Just as living creatures upon earth after the suffer- 
ings and toils of the day sink at night to sleep, 
and remain for a time unconscious and without 
experience of pleasure or pain, so a universal night 
spreads over tne universe, wherein the individual 
souls may recover from the sufferings of the 
scufisdra, It is evident that so remarkable an 
explanation was not possible in a system which, 
1 Op. cit. pp. 60-68. 
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like the Sftnkhya, maintained that souls were 
destitute of qualities. Only a soul that actually 
experiences, wills, and knows could be thought of 
as in a condition of exhaustion. That, in fact, the 
V&i£e?ika philosophy does conceive of souls as 
endowed with qualities of their own will be under- 
stood from a consideration of the second category. 

The process of the dissolution of the universe 
goes on, then, in the following manner. The affec- 
tions disappear which are evoked by the action of 
merit and demerit in the individual souls, and 
which form the bond between body, the senses, 
and the external world. The motive force there- 
fore is restrained which maintains the cycle of 
existence. The bond is consequently broken which 
exists by the power of merit and demerit between 
the material atoms and individual souls. The four 
atomio elements are now dissolved in regular suc- 
cession, the earth in water, the water in fire, the 
fire in air. The process of the dissolution of the 
atomic elements is effected in the reverse order to 
that of the formation of the material products from 
the. atoms, affecting first the triple atoms, and after 
their destruction, when only double atoms remain, 
seizing in turn upon these, so that finally each of 
the four elements maintains its existence in the 
form of isolated atoms. 

From this statement of the cosmology of the 
Vai£e?ika system, which the original texts present 
in connexion with the category of substance, we 
turn to the category of quality . This category 
comprises the ideas of colour, taste, smell, touen 
(together with temperature), number, extension, 
individuality, connexion, separation, priority, pos- 
teriority, knowledge, jov, pain, desire, aversion, 
and will. This list Sankarami«ra enlarges in his 
commentary on Vatie$ikasutra I. i. 6, with seven 
other qualities, which, though included in the 
seventeen preceding, yet in liis opinion deserve 
special mention. They are weight, fluidity, 
adhesiveness, sound (the characteristic quality of 
the ether, which is the medium of the undulations), 
after-effect (or self-reproduction, sarjwk&ra, mani- 
festing itself in three ways, as continuance of move- 
ment in obedience to a given impulse, elasticity, 
and memory), finally, merit and demerit. 

It will be seen that this enumeration comprises 
mental as well as material properties. This affords 
Kanftda an opportunity under the category of 
quality of developing his psychology. Contrary 
to the philosophical teaching of the Vedftnta and 
SAhkhya, mental qualities according to the 
Vaitesika system are attached directly to the soul, 
as has been indicated above, but only in the form 
of dispositions. For no psychological process is 
possible for the soul that finds itself in an isolated 
condition. It is only in consequence of the soul’s 
union .with the organ of thought ( manaa ) that its 
faculties are capable of activity. Both souls and 
the organ of thought are eternal substances ; but 
the soul is all-pervading, i.e. not bound down to 
time and space, while the organ of thought is an 
atom. The latter is the intermediary between the 
soal and the senses, since urged by the soul it 
betakes itself on each occasion to that sense 
through which the soul desires to perceive or to 
act (for the capacities of walking, speaking, etc., 
are, according to the Indian view, comprised under 
the idea of the senses ; a distinction is therefore 
made between the senses of perception and action). 
Thus the organ of thought continues to move as 
long as it is actuated by a process of perception or 
a bodily activity. If it rests motionless in the soul, 
the union of the latter with the senses ends, and no 
perception or act or experience is possible. 

Kanftda declares the organ of thought to be 
an atom, because in his view different percep- 
tions or other psychological processes do not take 


place simultaneously, but always one after the 
other, though frequently in exceedingly swift suc- 
cession. On account of its minute size as an atom 
the organ of thought can unite at any given instant 
only with a single sense, and can only convey the 
idea of a single object. If the organ of thought 
were omnipresent like the soul, or if the soul 
could enter into immediate relation with the 
objects of knowledge, all objects would be simul- 
taneously perceived. As the organ of thought, on 
the one hand, imparts the quickening power to the 
bouI, so, on the other, it acts as a kind of check by 
preventing the soul from exercising more than one 
function at the same time. 

The subdivisions of the third and fourth cate- 
gories, those of movement (or aetion) and associa- 
tion, are of little significance. Difference, the fifth 
category, on the contrary, holds an important place 
in the VaiSesika system, inasmuch as by virtue of 
it the difference of the atoms renders possible the 
formation of the universe. The name, therefore, of 
the entire system, Vai6et?ika, is derived from the 
word for difference (vtieja). 

From the very beginning, the sixth category 
inherence (or inseparability), the enunciation o 
which reflects great credit on the insight of 
Kan&da, attracted the attention of Sanskrit 
scholars. This conception is clearly distinguished 
from that of occasional or separable connexion, 
which is regarded as a subdivision of the category 
of quality. The relation expressed by inherence 
subsists, for example, between the whole and its 
parts, the genus and the species, the particular 
object and the general idea with which it is 
associated, between a thing and its properties, 
between movement and that which is moved. 

Later teachers added to these six categories a 
seventh, non - existence. This conception is one 
which has provod very injurious not only to the 
development of logic, but also to philosophical 
speculation in the later works of all schools. Bear- 
ing in mind the negative tendency of all Indian 
thinking, we can readily understand how Indian 
philosophers were led to work out this idea with 
ever-increasing refinement. Of this the division 
of the category of non-existence into four sub- 
divisions furnishes a ready proof. Instead of 
'future existence 1 the Indian Bays 'prior non- 
existence’; ‘posterior non-existence’ for ‘past 
existence.’ The simple relation existing between 
two things that are not identical (to give th9 usual 
example, between a pot and a cloth) is described 
as 'mutual (or reciprocal) non-existence,* and the 
actual impossibility of a thing (as of the son of a 
barren woman) as ' absolute non-existence.’ 

LmoLiTUEt— F. Max MiUler, Six Systems of Indian Philo • 
lophu, London, 1800, oh. ix. ; M. M onier- Williams, Indian 
Wisdom 4, London, 1808 ; L. Suali, Introduzions alio studio 
j- t-jJ — 1 Q 12 ; B. Faddsgon, The Vaife- 

; Sarva-dartona-saiigraha, ch. x., 
„ , idon, 1894 ; Vailesilca Aphorisms t 
tr. by A. E. Gough, Benares, 1878. R, GaRBK. 

VAISNAVISM.— x. Introductory.— The term 
‘Vaisnava* is applied to that Hindu sect the 
members of which worship in a special way Vigpu, 
as contrasted with the two other greater sects, the 
Saiva, or worshippers of Siva, and the S&kta, or 
worshippers of Sakti, the female personification of 
energy. Their worship is not to be confounded 
with the orthodox worship paid by the higher 
classes of Hindus to Vi$nu as their individual 
patron deity {ishta-devatd). ’ Like Saivism, Vaisnav- 
ism is a form of monotheism, the setting wide of 
the triune equality of Br&hmft, Siva, ana Vi$nu in 
favour of a single god. 

No attempt has been made at the more recent 
enumerations to oollect statistics of the numbers 
of these sects. Few of the rural olasses follow any 
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distinctive sect, and it has been found impossible 
to record the numbers of their adherents with any 
approach to precision. 1 

a. The development of the worship ofVifpu.— 
Since the Vedie period the development or the 
cult of Vi$nu has undergone many modifications. 
Though he is an important deity in the mythology 
of the Brahmagns , Vi$nu occupies only a subor- 
dinate position in the Rigveda , his essential feature 
being that he takes throe strides, interpreted by 
some authorities to mean the rising, culminating, 
and setting of the sun. but more probably meaning 
the course of the solar deity through the three 
divisions of the universe. 8 The later development 
of his personality has been fully investigated by 
R. 6. Bhandarkar, who traces its stages as follows : 
in the 5th cent. B.o. a religious reform arose like 
that which gave origin to Buddhism and Jainism, 
but based on theistic principles ; this soon assumed 
a sectarian type in the form of the Pftficharatra or 
Bh&gavata religion ; 8 this, again, was combined 
with the cult of Nftr&yana, 'the resting-place or 
goal of gods’; soon after the Christian era the 
Abhlra tribe of shopherds contributed to it their 
tribal hero K^na ; in the 8th cent, this faith, the 
predominant feature of which was bhakti , or love, 
came into contact with the doctrine of spiritual 



R&m&nuja {q.v.) made strenuous efforts to displace 
it by the religion of bhakti in a re-invigorated 
form ; he was followed in the north by Niinbarka, 
who advocated the cow-herd element and enjoined 
the cult of R&dhft, mistress of Krona ; the same 
policy was continued in the 13th cent, by Madhva 
or Anandatirtha, who established the doctrine of 
pluralism and brought into prominence the name 
of Visnu as supreme god ; in the north Ram&nanda 
added the cult of Rama, and his successor Ramanuja 
that of N&r&yana ; Kabir in the 16th cent, preached 
strict monotheism, the cult of Rama, and con- 
demned idolatry; Vallabha in the 16th cent, 
founded the erotic cult of Krona and ROdha, and 
Chaitanya in Bengal that of the boy Krona and 
Radha, a corruption which led to the degradation 
of Vai^navism ; in the Deccan Namdev and 
Tuk&ram discarded the worship of Kf^na- Radha, 
cultivated a more Bober type of worship, dissemin- 
ated their ideas not in Sanskrit but in the ver- 
nacular languages, preached pure love of God, 
and laid stress on personal purification of heart 
and morals as necessary to salvation. 4 

3. Vi$nu and his incarnations.— Vai^navism has 
thus developed on several distinct lines according 
as the object of devotion, Viiftiu, varies in his 
manifestations, incarnations, or 'descents’ [ava- 
tdra). This theory tends towards syncretism, the 
absorption of the lower animal-gods or totems of 
the more primitive tribes into the Br&hmanicol 
pantheon. The incarnations of Vignn are some- 
times enumerated as six, ten, or twenty in 
number; but the most important are those of 
Knfna and R&tna. 6 The cult of R&ina goes back 
in the V dyu Purdna to about the 6th cent. B.o. : 
in the Rdmdyana of V&lmlki, which in its original 
form is based on pre-Buddhistic materials, while its 
kernel was probably composed before 600 B.C., and 
the more recent portion was probably not added 

1 Census of India, 1901 , vol. 1., India , pt. L p. 362; ib. 1911 , 
pi L p. 114 f. 

•A. A. Maodonell, Vedio Mythology (mQIAP m. Strut- 
burg, 1897, p. 87 f. 

* Km art Buarti-Maroa. 

4 B. 0. BhundarkAr, Vaipyivism, Saivism and Minor Religi - 
out Systems {mQIAP in. vl.), Strassburg, 1918, p. lOOfT. ; me 
artt HmomtM, vol. vi. p. 702 r., BssoAt, vol. 11. p. 4921.. Kabir, 
KaUrfavtuIb, vol. vli. p. 68211., TukAr&m. 

4 Bhandarkar, p. 41 1. ; J. Dowton, A Ctaesieal Diet, of Hindu 
Mythology and Religion , London, 1879, p. 861. 


till the 2nd cent. B.O. and later, 1 Kama is depicted 
as a high-souled hero, and thus with his faithful 
wife Sita he won the affections of the Indian 
people. But it was not till the 11th cent, of our 
era that his cult was fully developed. This cult is 
described in the Viggu Purdgt 1, which seems to go 
back to the Gupta period (A.D. 820-465). a The 
tenth lK>ok of the Bhdgavata Purdna has exercised 
a more powerful influence than any other work of 
its class, was translated into Hindi by Lallfl Ram 
Kavl under the title of Prema Sdgara , * The Ocean 
of Love,’ and is now the most popular manual of 
the cult of Krona. 8 The cult of Vasudeva- Krona 
seems to be mentioned by the Greek traveller 
Megosthcneu ; and, if it prevailed in the period of 
the first Maurya emperors, it must have originated 
long before that time, and probably owes its de- 
velopment to that stream of thought which began 
with the Upanuads and culminated in Buddhism 
and Jainism. 4 Krona seems to have been a local 
deity known as Gopala, 'cow-herd,’ or Govinda, 
probably a later form of Govid, ' finder of cows,' 
which was an epithet of Indra. 8 He was wor- 
shipped by the Abhlra shepherds, who wandored 
with their flocks over the region from Mathura to 
Dwarka. Witli this pastoral deity, by a process 
of syncretism, was combinod the cult of an ocean- 
god of the western sea localized at Dwarka. How 
far this cult was influenced by Christianity, 
brought by nomad tribes like the Gurjaros from 
Central Asia, is still a quostion of controversy. 6 
Tlie imperfect combination of the cults of Mathura 
and Dwarka is shown by the vagueness and incon- 
sistencies of the legends whicli were invented to 
account for the later Krona euit. 

4. The subdivisions of the Voiwavas : influence 
of the creed : sacred places.— The subdivisions of 
the Vaitfiiavas follow the teaching of the great 
missionaries, of whom an account has elsewhere 
been given. 7 The most important is that of the 
Sri Vai^navtts, founded by Ramanuja, the followers 
of whom are more numerous in Southern than in 
Northern India. The second school is that of 
Madhva, or Anandatirtha, who preached the 
doctrine of duality ( dvaita ), in opposition to the 
non-duality of Sankar&chfirya. The third follows 
the teaching of Kam&nanda, whose characteristics 
were that no distinction was made between the 
Brahmans and the so-called ‘ untouchables,’ and 
the use of the vernacular tongues as the medium 
of his teaching. The fourth is the Valkbhacharya, 
whose worship of the guru has led to much scandal. 9 

Vai$navisin is essentially monotheistic, while 
Saivism is often ultimately pantheistic or, rather, 
is apt to relapse into pantheism, though it, too, is 
monotheistic. 9 


'Taken as a whole, one of the chief characteristics of the 
United Provinces population Is a real and unaffected kindliness. 
Vaishnavism would certainly appeal to them, and if adopted, 
would tend to enhance the very quality which would cause its 
adoption. 1 10 

It represents to a large extent the Buddhistic 


1 A. A. Maodonell, A Hitt, of Sanskrit Literature , London, 
1900, p. 809. 

* V. A. Smith, The Early Hitt, qf India*, Oxford, 1914, p. 
21 ff. ; art PurAbas, vol. x. p. 462. 

6 Maodonell, Hist. Sanskrit Lit., p. 802 ; Prema Sdgara , tr. 
P. Pinoott London, 1907 ; F. S. Growse, Mathura*, Allahabad, 
1888, p. 62 f. 

< Bhandarkar, p. 9 ; J. W. McOrindle, Ancient India as do- 
scribed by Megatthenet and Arrian, Calcutta, 1877, p. 201 ; 
Growae, p. 279. 

6 Bhandarkar, p. 86 ff. 

®/6. p. 88: Growse, p. 67 ff.; J. Kennedy, 'The Child 
Krishna, Christianity, and the Gujars,’ Jit AS, October, 1907, p. 
961 ft. ; G. A. Grierson, ' Modern Hinduism and its Debt to the 
Nestorians,’ with discussion, ib. April, 1907, pp. 811-886, 447- 
60 8. 


7 Art Hiffouisir, vol. vl. p. 703 ff. 

6 lb. p. 706 : see also artt. K ah Abuja; MAdhvas, MadvAciHiuh; 
RXmAhabdIs, RAmAwatb. 

6 Census of India, 1911, xv.„ United VmUacrs, pt. 1. p. 128 ff. 
Ib. p. 180. 
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type of life ftnd morale, in which regard for the 
nanotity of life (ahvqtaa), human ana animal, is 
a predominant feature. 1 Tod records that the 
Hpread of K^na- worship among some of the 
Rftjnuts (who generally, being warriors, favoured 
the Saiva cult) exercised an ameliorating influence 
on their life and manners. 1 On the other hand, 
Dubois expresses a less favourable view of the 
sect in S. India. 

'The feeling of eversion which orthodox Rrehmlns entertain 
for Vlshnevite Brahmins is shared by Hindus of all oostes. A 
stigma of reproach appears to cling to them. It oannot be the 
the case, however, that the disfavour with which they are 
regarded is entirely due to their worship of Vishnu. I think 
it must be largely imputed to their excessive pride and arro- 
gance, their extreme severity, and their supercilious mannera ; 
for though all Brahmins share these characteristics, it is 
generally acknowledged that the Vishnavites display them in 
an intensified form/* 

Again, the erotic tendency of some Vaignava 
literature, particularly in connexion with the cnlt 
of Krona and Eftdhft, has aroused opposition 
among the more sober-minded Hindus, and it 
must be noted that the rival cult of Rfima is 
singularly free from excesses of this kind. Growse 
remarks on one set of their poems : 

'If ever the language of ths brothel was borrowed for temple 
use, It has been so hers/ < 

In Bengal the licentious habits of some orders are 
notorious. 

'The Balrftgi and Balrigan [male and female] Vaisbnavas are 
of evil repute, their ranks being recruited by those who have 
no relatives, by widows, by individuals too Idle and depraved 
to lead a steady working life, and by prostitutes. Vaishnavi 
or BolstubI, according to the vulgar pronunciation, has come 
to mean a courtesan.' ■ 

In N. India the cult of Vi$nu or Krona is speci- 
ally observed at Mathura (q.v.) and the adjoining 
towns of Brindaban and Gokul (qq.v.) ; Vignu is 
worshipped at Purl as Jagann&tn (q.v.) ; he has 
a famous shrine at Badarlnath (q.v.) ; in Gujarat 
K^na is worshipped at Dwarka ; at Pandlmrpur 
in the Sholapur District, the Deccan, Vi$pu is 
worshipped as Vfyhob& ; in the south his chief 
seats are Conieeveram and TirupatL The Val- 
labhachftnras have their chief temples at Gokul 
and at Nathdw&ra in the Mewar State of Raj- 

S utftnft. Rarna-worship centres in the scenes 

escribed in the R&mdyana, Ayodhya, Chitrakflt, 
and Nasik. 

Litiraturr.-— M any of the authorities have been quoted in 
the article. The Vedio texts connected with Viipu have been 

11 l v •(..!_ r\ p ■ , n ■ .. Aim .. « « .... .. 


London, 1861-02, i. 30 if. On the connexion of Kma-worahip 
and Christianity eee J. Kennedy, ' The Child Krishna, Christi- 
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W. CROOKK. 

VALENTINIANISM. — Valentinianism is a 
form of Gnostic teaching which originated with 
Valentinus, about the middle of the 2nd century. 
The term is a somewhat vague one, for Valentinus 
was generally regarded as the chief master of 
gnosis. and all the Gnostic schools were affected in 
some degree by his influence. His name was often 
attached to systems whibh had borrowed from him 
superficially, as well as to those which had grown 
directly out of his teaching. 

1 H. Korn, Manual qf Indian Buddhism (=*QIAP tu. vliiA 

BCWSAWt* 4 - * 

* J. Tod, Anndlt of Rajasthan, Oxford, 1920, li. 619. 

• J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manner* , Customs, and Ceremonies, 
Oxford, 1906, p. 122. 
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> J. Wise, Motet on the Rases, Castes and Trades of Eastern 
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x. Life and writing! of Valentinus.— Of the life 
of Valentinus only a few scattered notices have 
come down to us. He was born on the coast of 
Egypt, at the end of the 1st or the beginning of 
the 2nd cent., and was educated at Alexandria. 
For some time he worked in that city as a Christian 
teacher, but eventually migrated to Rome, where 
he lived during the period between the episcopates 
of Hyginus and Anicetus (a.d, 137-166). He must 
have come forward aB a Gnostic teacher before his 
arrival in Rome, for Justin mentions him among 
the conspicuous heretics, 1 and appears to have 
discussed his theories in the Syntagma , written 
about A.D. 160. Epiphanius states that he first 
became the head of a sect in Cyprus, and that he 
broke with the Church because ne was passed over 
in the election of a bishop. A personal grudge of 
this kind is, however, commonly imputed to famous 
heretics in the controversial writings, and there is 
no reason to doubt that Valentinus advanced to- 
wards his later position by a natural process of 
reflexion, which would be stimulated by the 
Gnostic atmosphere of the Alexandrian Church. 
It is more than probable that he never formally 
detached himself from orthodox Christianity. 

Valentinus was the author of a number of 
writings which imve now perished, with the 
exception of a few fragments. His works included 
hymns, homilies, epistles, and possibly a treatise 
entitled Sophia . A late tradition maxes him the 
author of a Gospel, but of this there is no evidenoe. 
His adversaries themselves pay tribute to his 
eloquence and intellectual power, and their testi- 
mony is fully borne out by the meagre specimens 
of his own writing which have been preserved. 
His system os a whole is known to us only from 
hostile witnesses, whose acquaintance with it had 
been formed at second hand ; but through this 
obscuring medium it is still possible to recognize 
in Valentinus the foremost of the Gnostics, and 
one of the most gifted and versatile minds of the 
early Church. He was at once a poet, a philo- 
sopher, and a great religious teacher. Out of the 
chaotic materials of Gnostic tradition he con- 
structed a harmonious body of thought in which 
there are not a few elements of real speculative 
value. 

2. Sources.— Of the patristic accounts of Valen- 
tinus the earliest was that of Justin, and an out- 
line of it has possibly been preserved in Irenceus, 
adv. Haer . L xl 1-3. Hippolytus described the 
system in an early work which is now lost, but can 
be partially reproduced from pseudo-Tertnllian, 
Philaster, and Epiphanius. Our remaining sources 
are Irenmus, Tertullian, and the Philosophumena 
of Hippolytus ; but Tertullian is for the most part 
directly dependent on Irenaeus. Hippolytus and 
Irenmus— the two cardinal authorities— are broadly 
in agreement, but their differences are sufficient to 
prove that they worked independently. Preference 
has often been given to the account of Hippolytus, 
whioh is shorter, clearer, and more symmetrical. 
But a number of indications make it almost oertain 
that Irenmus is closer to original sources, although 
he has presented his material with little discrimi- 
nation, and has confused the teachingof Valentinus 
himself with that of his disciples. The notices of 
the controversial writers are supplemented by the 
Excerpta from Theodotua , a selection of passages 
from an early Valentinian writer whioh is appended 
to the Stromata of Clement of Alexandria. The 
value of this source is much impaired by the diffi- 
culty of arranging the detached sentences in any 
intelligible order, and by the intrusion of comments 
whioh cannot with certainty be distinguished 
from the text. A curious problem arises from the 
similarities in thought, and occasionally in lan- 
1 Trgpho, 86. 
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(page, between the Excerpts and the aoeount in 
Irenteus. A direct connexion is not probable, but 
there is reason to believe that the writer quoted 
by Clement and the main authority consulted by 
Irenteus have made use of the same document. 
In addition to the sources enumerated, we have 
the Fragments of Valentinus himself, by whioh we 
are enabled in some degree to check and interpret 
the evidence of the patristic writers. A number 
of fragments have also been preserved from the 
works of later Valentinian teachers— notably the 
Letter of Ptolemteus to Flora, which is quoted at 
full length by Epiphanius, 1 and the extracts from 
the commentaries of Heracleon, whioh are given 
by Clement and Origen. 

3. The system or Valentinus.— It is stated by 
Iremeus* that Valentinus adapted the principles of 
current Gnosticism to a doctrine of his own ; and 
his system clearly betrays this dependence on 
earlier phases of the Gnostic movement. At Alex- 
andria tie can hardly have failed to come into 
personal contact with Basilides, and the influence 
of the older teacher is apparent in various details 
of his system ( e.g. t the multiplication of sBons, the 
doctrine of the passions as alien spirits invading 
the soul, the conception of the hebdomad as the 
sphere of the Demiurge). To Basilides, too, he 
may have owed the impulse to build a philosophical 
theory on the basis of Gnostic tradition. For the 
most part, however, he reverts from Basilides to 
the older Gnostic constructions. It seems to have 
been his purpose to form a comprehensive system 
which should gather up in itself the more valuable 
elements of all previous gnosis. To this we may 
attribute the complexity of detail which marks 
the system, and which has sometimes been set 
down to later elaboration. From this too we can 
best explain the remarkable diffusion of Valentinian 
gnosis. All the Gnostic sects were able to recognize 
in it their own characteristic tenets, brought into 
a larger context, and impregnated with a deeper 
meaning. As Valentinus borrowed from the 
earlier types of Gnosticism, bo he adopted many 
suggestions from those Eastern religions which lay 
behind the whole Gnostic movement. The division 
of Aeons into groups of eight, ten, and twelve recalls 
the similar grouping of divinities in the Egyptian 
religion. Tne conception of the Pleroma as mode 
up of thirty aeons has its obvious counterpart in 
the thirty supreme gods of Zoroastrianism. Some 
of the details in the hist ory of Sophia and the Soter 
appear to be taken directly from the Syrian and 
Phrygian myths of the mother-goddess rather than 
from their Gnostic analogies. But, while thus 
elaborating the mythological framework, Valen- 
tinus Informs it, to a far greater extent than any 
of his predecessors, with a philosophical significance. 
Hippolytus may be right in his contention that the 
system is largely indebted to the Pythagorean 
theory of numbers : but the chief philosophical 
influence (as Hippolytus himself acknowledges) is 
undoubtedly that of Plato, Valentinus endeavours 
in his own fashion to work out the Platonic con- 
ception of an ideal world reflecting itself in the 
world of visible things. His doctrine of the soul 
as longing to be restored to the kingdom of light 
from which it has fallen is ultimately derived from 
Plato. The Gnostic mythology, as remoulded by 
him, partakes in some measure of the character 
of the Platonic myths. His aeons are no longer 
separate divine bemgs but aspects of the nature 
and activity of God. _ They spring from one another 
not by a process of birth, but by one of emanation. 
The traditional episodes of the Gnostic history of 
redemption are more than half allegorized into 
inwara experiences in the life of the soul. Gnosti- 
cism in the hands of Valentinus attempts to trans- 

1 Hmr. xxxiit. a • 1 . xL 1. 


form itself into a real philosophy, offering a solution 
of the metaphysical problems of the origin of evil, 
the relation of spirit to matter, the creation of the 
world, the nature and destiny of man. 

With Valentinus the distinctively Christian ele- 
ment is much more pronounced than in earlier 
Gnosticism. He had begun his career as a Christ- 
ian teacher, and perhaps never regarded himself 
as alienated from the Church. So far as can be 
ascertained, he instituted no peculiar rites or 
sacraments to mark out his following as a separate 
sect. All through hiB system we can traoe the 
desire to bring hi« thought into as close relation 
as possible to tne Christian teaching, and with this 
intention he makes a continual appeal to Scripture. 
In no recorded instance does he fall baok on the 
esoteric writings which were favoured in Gnostic 
circles. His practice is rather to make use of the 
Scriptures acknowledged by the Church, OT and 
NT alike, and to read the esoteric meaning into 
them by a forced application of the allegorical 
method. But, while he thus appeals to Scripture 
in order to commend his touching to orthodox 
Christians, he regards it as at best a secondary 
source of revelation. This is apparent as well 
from his highly subjective mode of interpretation 
as from his explicit statement : 

* Many of the things written in the public books are found 
also written In the Churoh of God. . . . The law written in the 
heart Is the people of the Beloved' (i.e. the spiritual race has 
come from God, and is Itself an immediate source of divine 
knowledge).! 

Not only does Valentinus accept the Christian 
Scriptures, but in his scheme of redemption ho 
makes room for Christian believers as tne ‘ psy- 
chical’ class, intermediate between the ‘pneumatic’ 
and the ‘ hylic. 1 Earlier Gnosticism hod allowed 
only for the higher class, predestined to life, and 
the lower, in which all spiritual potentialities were 
lacking. In the Valentinian system the third class 
is also capable of salvation, although in an inferior 
degree. This estimate of the ‘psychic’ natures 
was not due, as the Fathers complain, to arrogance 
and exclusiveness, but to a genuine solicitude for 
the mass of ordinary Christians. Bu t the Christian 
affinities of the system are most clearly discernible 
in its central motive ; for its various speculations 
all converge in a doctrine of redemption, in which 
the chief place is assigned to Jesus. The redemp- 
tion is conceived, in tne first instance, as the de- 
liverance of the spiritual element from niAtter, but 
it wab connected, at least in Valentinus’B own 
teaching, with a pure and lofty ethic. 

‘The heart Is oleanaed by the expulsion of every evil spirit ; 
. . . and when the only good Father visits It, It la sanctified, 
and gleams with light ; and he who possesses such a heart is so 
blessed that “he shall see God."’* 

It would be too much to say that with Valentinus 
Gnosticism joined hands with Christianity, but we 
may fairly credit him with a sincere endeavour to 
mediate between the two forms of teaching. He 
sought, on the one hand, to bring Gnosticism into 
closer sympathy with the Church and, on the 
other, to secure the Church’s recognition of the 
elements of truth in Gnosticism. 

The Valentinian system os described by the 
Fathers, whose evidence is consistent, in the main, 
with that of the Fragments , falls into two clearly 
marked divisions: (1) the events within the 
Pleroma, (2) the history of the creation and re- 
demption. One difficulty, however, ^ which has 
often been considered as of paramount importance, 
meets us at the outset. According to Irenoeus, 
the ©on who stands at the head or the Pleroma 
has a female consort, while Hippolytus, who iB 
here supported by the Fragments and the Exc, 
Theod ., speaks of one supreme principle who iB the 

l Frag., quoted in Olem. Strom, vl. 6. 

• Ib. % in Strom. 11. 90. 
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source of all being. Irenmus himself admits that 
on this point there was difference of opinion among 
the Valentinian schools. The discrepancy is not, 
perhaps, so serious as might appear at first sight, 
especially when we remember that for Valentinus 
the aeons tend to be little more than metaphysical 
abstractions. He apprehends the supreme prin- 
ciple as a unity, but as still containing within 
itself the possibility of distinction. This, indeed, 
is the presupposition of the whole system— that 
the original unity was capable from the first of a 
self-unfolding into the multiplicity of being. 

The supreme son, whether conceived as monsd or ss dyad, is 
moved by an inner necessity of love to impart his fullness, and 
by a process of emanation there arises the series of nons which 
constitutes the Pleroma: Bythos and Slge put forth Nous and 
Aletheia, from whom proceed the two pairs, Logos-Zoe and 
Anthropos-Ecclesla. These four pairs, or 1 syzygies,’ make up 
the ogdoad, which Is oomplete in itself — a Pleroma within the 
Pleroma. The prooess of emanation is then oontinuod by the 
two lower pairs of the ogdoad. Logos and Zoe project the five 
sysygies or the decad : Bythioe-Mixia, Agaratos-Henosts, Auto- 
phuos-Uedone, Akinetos-Synorasis, Monogenes-Makaria. From 
Anthropos and Eoolesla proceed the six sysygies of the dodecad : 
Paracletes -PUtis, Patrlkos- Elpte, Metrlkos - Agape, Aeinous- 
Synesis, Ekkleeiastikos-Makariotes, Theletos-Sopnia. When the 
Pleroma is thus constituted, it is enclosed within itself by Horos 
(the boundary), which, according to Irensus, is also Interposed 
between Bythos and 8ige and the remaining ceons. The doctrine 
of the Pleroma Is borrowed by Valentinus from older Gnosti- 
cism, but is modified in the light of metaphysical principles. 
Absolute Being goes forth from itself In the nons of the ogdoad, 
while in the decad and dodeoad the powers Immanent in these 
higher none are drawn out and determined, first on the onto- 
logical, then on the more active, side. It will be noted that in 
these lower pairs the male is designated by an adjective, the 
female by a substantive— in keeping, apparently, with the 
Valentinian doctrine that the female contributes a vague sub- 
stanoe, on which the male imposes form. The harmony of the 
Pleroma Is broken by the presumption of Sophia, the youngest 
non, who aspires, by one account, to comprehend the unknow- 
able Father, by another, to create like the Father In virtue of 
her sole activity. She produces an abortion, but, on the prayer 
of the other members of the Pleroma, two new wonB, Onristos 
and the Holy Spirit, are put forth by Nous and Aletheia, and 
separate Sophia from her formless offspring. It falls out of the 
Pleroma, but is sought out by Christos and the Spirit, who 
endow it with form and then return. Ab a thank-offering for 
the restored harmony the thirty nons in fellowship put forth 
a new von, Jesus.* 

The seoond part of the system is concerned with the events 
outeide of the Pleroma, after the departure of Ghrlstoe from 
the lower Sophia (called in Irenaus by the Aramaic equivalent 
* Achamoth Bereft of her helper, Bhe Is afflicted by the four 
passions of fear, grief, perplexity, and supplication ; and Jesus, 
the common fruit of the Pleroma, is sent forth to be her consort 
and deliver her. Her passions are detached from her and be- 
eome independent principles— the fear ohanglng Into psychic, 
the grief into hylio, the perplexity into demonic, substance, 
while the supplication takes the form of a path of repentanoe. 
(A simpler type of the myth derives the four material elements 
from the passions of Sophia.) The psychic sphere is called, ae 
in Basilides, the hebdomad, and is presided over by the Demi- 
urge, while below this sphere is the cosmos, and lowest of all 
the ohaos of unformed matter. From the Demiurge proceed 
the souls of men. but he is controlled, unawares to himself, by 
his mother Sophia, and at a result of this twofold influence 
certain souls are spiritual, others psyohio, the rest belonging 
wholly* to the element of matter in which they are Incarnated. 
For tne redemption of human souls Jesus Is produood by the 
immediate power of Sophia, and ie bom of Mary. It was 
assumed by all Valentinian eohoola that his body was non- 
material, and Valentinus compares It, in one of the extant 
FragmenU, to water conveyed by a canal. As to the nature of 
his body, however, there was a divergence of views which led, 
as will presently be noted, fio important oonsequonces. The 
redemption accomplished by Jesus extends to all souls that are 
not hopelessly estranged from the higher world, but the pneu- 
matlo and peychlo partake of it in different mode and measure. 
The former belong by their nature to the higher sphere, and 
require nothing for their deliverance but the moulding influence 
of gnosis imparted by Jesus. Their goal is an asoent into the 
Pleroma, where thoy are finally mated with angelic beings. 
Psyohio souls attain to salvation by faith and good works, by 
which, with the aid of Jesus, they make up for their Inherent 
deficiency ; and the sphere to whioh they are raised is the 
heaven or the fallen Sophia. In eaoh of the three worlds, there- 
fore (the Pleroma, the lower heaven, the oornnoe), a deliverance 
is necessary, and is effected In each cose by a different redeemer* 


* A variant account in Iren. r. xi. 1 (apparently supported by 
the Eze, Theod .) makes Sophia herself fall from the Pleroma, 
and give birth to Christos, along with a kind of shadow. 
Christos separates himself from his mother and returns to the 
Pleroma, and Sophia, left with the shadow, produces another 
eon, the Demiurge. 


Sophia is saved by Christos, her offspring by Jesus, the fruit of 
the Pleroma, while Jesus, the eon of Mary, redeems the aoula of 
men. It may be inferred from several indication* In the Etbo. 
Tkm4. and the earlier scoount of Hippolytue that the three 
Saviours were sometimes oonoeived ae aspects of a single re- 
deeming power, and this may have been the original teaching 
of Valentinus. 

From this brief survey of the Bystem it is evident 
that Valentinus conserves, and even accentuates, 
the mythological traits of older Gnosticism, while 
seeking, as far as possible, to rationalize them. 
Instead of unmeaning names, the ceons bear desig- 
nations whioh imply intellectual or religious 
qualities. The Bever&l stages of the history are 
determined not by astral conceptions but by a 
speculative scheme, carefully thought out, though 
in many respects obscure. Valentinus, moreover, 
has made a deliberate attempt to overcome the 
dualism implicit in all Gnostic thought. The 
cause of Sophia’s fall, and of the consequent origin 
of evil, is not so much a sin as a presumption, aue 
to an impulse in itself good. Her fall takes place 
within the Pleroma, where she continues to abide. 
The Pleroma no longer stands in sharp opposition 
to the lower world but is linked up with it and 
is the ground of its existence. The Demiurge, 
though an inferior power, is imperfect rather than 
evil, and his work is capable of being transformed 
into something higher. The worlds without the 
Pleroma are copies of it on a lower plane, and at 
each descending stage its history is repeated. One 
of the most significant of the changes due to 
Valentinus is the addition of Horos to the Gnostio 
cosmogony. For the Oriental conception of two 
opposite realms of being he substitutes the Greek 
one of a limit, preserving all existences in their 
due place and order. To a Greek instinct we may 
likewise assign the pervading thought that the 
divine aotivity, at each stage of the cosmic process, 
impresses form on formless substance. But with 
all nis effort Valentinus does not succeed in resolv- 
ing the dualism which lay at the foundation of 
Gnostic theory. It is tacitly assumed that from 
the beginning there existed along with God a 
world of alien matter or not- being. This is capable, 
in varying degrees, of being moulded by the divine 
Artist, but in the end there is a residuum with 
whioh Ho can do nothing. The world of utter 
ohaos is left over to the demons; the ‘material* 
souls can look for no participation in the Re- 
deemer’s gift. 

4. Underlying purpose of the system.— -Valen- 
tinus is at onoe a philosopher and a religious 
teacher, and from this double point of view we 
must consider the underlying purpose of his 
system. 

(1) On the one hand, he seeks to bring the 
abstract and inaccessible God into relation to the 
actual world. The Pleroma is the first outgoing 
of God from Himself, the manifestation of the 
Absolute in a sphere of being which is still, in 
some sense, one with Him. This process of self- 
unfolding is continued on an ever-descending scale 
until at last the divine principle is merged in the 
depths of matter. A hymn of Valentinus, pre- 
served by Hippolytus, gives vivid expression to 
this normative idea. 

1 1 behold all things suspended by spirit ; I perceive all thinn 
borne on by spirit— flesh suspended from soul, soul upheld by 
air, air suspended from ether, and fruits produoed from Bythos, 
and the child born from tbe womb.* 

Matter, it is here implied, is linked with the 
cosmos, the oosmos with the lower heaven, this 
with the Pleroma, and this again with Bythos, 
from which absolute source all bemjf has its birth. 
In another striking passage 1 Valentinas compares 
the world to an imperfect image of God, whioh is 
inscribed, however, with the name of Him whom 
it represents so as to authenticate it : 

* Quoted in Strom, iv. IS* 
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1 The forui Is not exactly to the life, but the name supplies 
what is wanting in the efUgy ; the invisibility of God co-operates 
with that which has been fashioned . 1 

Thus the whole universe is conceived as an infinite 
gradation of being, instinct, though ever more 
faintly, with the power which has called it forth. 
Valentinus, in other words, is struggling with the 
idea which had hovered before the minds of Greek 
thinkero ever since the days of Plato, and which 
finally received its classical form in Plotinus. His 
thought is disguised and hampered by the Gnostic 
imagery in which he clothes it, but from the philo- 
sophical point of view he may be classed as one of 
the chief precursors of Neo- Platonism. 

(2) The philosophical interest is, however, sub- 
ordinate. Valentinus was primarily a theologian, 
and it was in the effort to solve religious problems 
that he was led to the speculations on which he 
bases his system. The controversial writers, who 
are intent on exposing the absurdities of the 
heretical teaching, are chiefly occupied with these 
strange speculations ; but they are tar less promin- 
ent in the surviving utterances of the Valentinians 
themselves. The Fragments and the Exc. Theod . 
only touch on them incidentally. Heraclcon, in 
the extracts from his commentaries which we 
possess, makes hardly any reference to the Pleroma, 
and the questions which he discusses are intrinsi- 
cally aB much Christian as Gnostic. His sugges- 
tions are considered seriously and sometimes 
accepted by Clement and Origen . The Valentinian 
theology, like that of the Church, has its centre in 
the problem of redemption, but this is approached 
from the metaphysical, instead of the ethical or 
mystical, side. Redemption, as understood by the 
Gnostic thinkers, is the deliverance of spirit from 
the material element in which it has become 
entangled. How is this fall of spirit out of its 
native Bphere to be explained? No answer is 
possible except that some disaster has taken place 
in the spiritual world, and the Gnostic sets himself 
to discover its nature and origin. Not only so, 
but he is required to show how the primal error 
has been corrected. There can be no redemption 
for men on earth unless we have the assurance 
that order has been re-established in the upper 
world; the restoration, like the fall, must begin 
from above. Valentinus, therefore, sets out from 
the doctrine of the Pleroma, and the redemption 
achieved in heavenly places after Sophia, by her 
error, had destroyed the original harmony. But 
these speculations form only the background of 
the system. They supply a prologue in heaven, 
which is not to be mistalcen for the real drama, 
although it provides the key by which it must 
be interpreted. Valentinus, line the orthodox 
teachers^ is occupied all along with the redemption 
accomplished by Jesus, ana differs from them 
chiefly in his endeavour to correlate it with a uni- 
versal redemption. This involves him, however, 
in 'further differences, which affect his whole re- 
ligious attitude. In spite of his desire to construe 
the universe as the narinonious unfolding of a 
single principle of being, he is compelled, like 
other Gnostic thinkers, to fall back on an ultimate 
dualism. The fall of spirit cannot be metaphysi- 
cally explained unless it is assumed that from the 
beginning there existed something alien to God. 
This duality reveals itself in the world of men 
as well as in the cosmos generally. Souls differ 
from one another' in kind, and are not capable of 
the same redemption. Valentinus makes a genuine 
effort to break through the exclusiveness to which 
all previous Gnostics had stood committed. At 
the risk of inconsistency he reoognizes the inter- 
mediate class of * psychical ’ men, and it is one of 
the chief objects of his system to ffnd a place for 
them within the scope of the redeeming process. 


But in the end he is driven back on the traditional 
Gnostic doctrine that only the spiritual can be 
truly saved, and that their salvation is nothing 
else than the inherent prerogative of their nature. 

* Ye arc originally immortal, and ohildren of eternal life, and 
ye would have death distributed to you, that ye might spend 
and lavish it, and that death may die In you and by you ; for 
when ye dissolve the world, and are not youreolvue dissolved, 
ye have dominion over creation and all corruption.’ i 

In this remarkable saying Valentinus appears to 
hint at a lofty doctrine of the obligation resting 
on 1 spiritual r men in virtue of their privilege. 
They are placed in this world of death, or have 
voluntarily entered it, in order that they may co- 
operate with the higher powers, and that through 
tuein the dominion of doath may at last be utterly 
destroyed. In the light of suen a saying it is im- 
possible to doubt the noble religious temper of the 
great Gnostic. The very doctrine which in other 
leaders of the movement had served to foster a 
spirit of egoism and of contempt for the inferior 
mass of men is transformed by him into a supreme 
motive for human service. Yet the conception of 
one class of men who are marked out as essentially 
different from others is none the less made promin- 
ent. These higher natures alone are destined to 
a true redemption, and for them the work of a 
redeemer is hardly necessary. Liko others they 
acknowledge Jesus as their Saviour, but what 
they receive from him is little more than the ap- 
prehension of tiieir own native excellence os the 
children of light. It is this failure on the part of 
its noblest representative to reconcile the Gnostic 
teaching with Christian ideas that stamps it most 
unmistakably as alien, in its fundamental char- 
acter, to the gospel. 

5. Subsequent history of Valentinianism.— The 
history of ValentinianiBm after the founder’s death 
is very imperfectly known to us, but there is 
evidence that the soot extended itself rapidly, and 
found adherents in Italy, Gaul, N. Africa, Egypt, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, Tertullian describes it as 
in his time 1 frequentissimum piano haereticoruin 
collegium.* According to Ilippolytus, it came to 
ho divided at an early date into two schools— the 
Eastern, or Anatolic, and the Western, or Italic — 
and the fact of this division is confirmed by the 
Exc. Theod., which purport to give the doctrines 
of ‘the so-called Eastern Valcntinianism.* The 
schism, we are told, was brought about by a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the nature of the earthly 
body of Jesus. The Easterns maintained that he 
assumed a pneumatic body, while the Westerns 
taught that his body was psychical, the Spirit 
descending on him at his baptism in the likeness 
of a dove. Both of these views are represented in 
the Exc . Theod., and from this it lias been inferred 
that the division cannot have been so sharp as 
Hippolytus affirms, or that it must have followed 
some other line of cleavage. Clement, however, 
may have made his extracts from several writers, 
belonging to different schools, or Theodotus him- 
self may have quoted from other Valentinians, 
with whom he was not in full agreement. Why 
the dispute should have turned on an issue that 
appears so secondary and artificial it is difficult to 
say. It may be that the Christological controversy 
which was to rend the Church a century later was 
anticipated in some fashion by the Gnostic thinkers. 
More probably the question as to the nature of 
the Redeemers body served merely to focus some 
radioal difference of view as (o the scope and 
purpose of the redemption itself. At all eventH, it 
is significant that the sect was divided on a matter 
that concerned not tho speculative construction, 
but the doctrino of the Person of Christ. We 
have here a strong confirmation of the view that 
Valentinianism was much more closely allied to 
1 Strom, iv. 18 . 
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orthodox Christianity than the records of the 
Fathers might lead as to suppose. This conclusion 
is further borne out by the extant writings of the 
two leaders of the school who were next in influ- 
ence to Valentinus himself, and both of whom 
appear to have been his personal disciples— 
rtolemsBus and Heracleon. 

(а) Ptolemams. — In his system as a whole 
Ptolemaeus adhered closely to Valentinus — so 
muoh so that Irenmus has made little effort to 
discriminate his separate teaching. He added, we 
are told, new and more complicated details to the 
SBonology, and thought of the sons as personal 
beings, not merely as modes and aspects of the 
divine nature. In his doctrine of redemption he 
laid peculiar emphasis on the relation of the work 
of Christ to that of the Demiurge. But besides 
the notices in the Fathers we possess the Letter of 
Ptolemmus to Flora— the one document of 2nd cent, 
gnosis which has come down to us complete. In 
writing to a Christian of whom he hoped to make 
a convert, Ptolemceus would no doubt present his 
views with studied moderation, but nis Letter, 
however we regard it, must be taken as an 
authentic statement of Valentinian doctrine. It 
deals with the specific question of the validity of 
the Law, and distinguishes (1) a Law given by 
God Himself, (2) a Law proceeding from Moses, 
(3) a Law appended by the elders to this Mosaic 
code. In the Law given by God three elements 
are likewise distinguished : (l) spiritual precepts, 
which are of permanent value and were endorsed 
by Jesus; (2) commandments, which were only 
for a time and were abrogated by .Jesus ; (3) ordin- 
ances that must be interpreted in a typical 
or symbolic sense. The teaching of Jesus is 
accepted throughout as the one criterion of truth. 
Ptolemaeus betrays his Gnostic presuppositions by 
identifying the God of the Law with the Demiurge, 
whom he conceives as an inferior and imperfect 
God, just rather than absolutely good. But the 
Letter is evidence that the Valentmians not only 
were interested in Christian problems but also 
oould discuss them with a sober and critical judg- 
ment which we too often miss in the orthodox 
theologians. 

(б) Heracleon . — The name of Heracleon is 
attached by Epiphanius to a fantastic mytho- 
logical system, but this account of his teaching 
may confidently be set aside, in view of the con- 
siderable fragments which have been preserved 
from his own commentaries. It may be gathered 
from these that lie accepted the Valentinian con- 
struction, but that he employed it chiefly as a 
background for understanding the redemptive 
work of Jesus. Like Valentinus, he recognizes 
three classes of men, and makes the salvation of 
the ‘ spiritual ’ consist in an inner enlightenment by 
means of gnosis. He appears to concede, however, 
that even the spiritual natures are capable of a 
fall. He holds, too, that after being saved them- 
selves they must re-enter the world and help to 
redeem the * psychic. 9 In his conception of the 
Person of Const he adopts a strongly docetic 
position. 

(c) Marcus.— \i Ptolemaeus and Heracleon stand 
for a Valentinianism which had much in common 
with orthodox Christianity, a different tendency is 
represented by Marcos, who flourished about the 
same time. For the doetrines of Marcus we have 
practically no other sonroe than Iremens, whose 
account of their superstitious and immoral char- 
acter is perhaps coloured by prejudice. None 
the less it is evident that Marous developed the 
ideas of Valentinus in a one-sided fashion and 
thereby distorted them. The characteristic feature 
of his system is number - symbolism. From the 
numerical values of divine names he seeks to dis- 


cover the nature and order of the aeons and the 
mode by which the world has oome into being. 
The Valentinian theory of redemption is connected 
by Marcus with the ideas of contemporary magio 
and astrology. He formed a sect which seems 
to have stood quite outside of the Church, with 
institutions of its own and special baptismal rites, 
accompanied by exorcisms. From such a develop- 
ment as that of Marcus it was manifest that the 
Valentinian system, in anything like its original 
form, could not long maintain itself. In the hands 
of the master and his more enlightened disciples it 
wob capable of serving a genuine philosophical and 
religious interest. But it had been evolved by an 
artificial process from the crude speculations of 
primitive Gnosticism, and reverted in course of 
time to the earlier type. 

For several centuries Gnostic sects continued to 
arise which called themselves Valentinian, and 
which preserved the language and occasionally 
some of the ideas of Valentinus. The Pistts 
Sophia and the other Coptic writings may on this 
ground be assigned to the Valentinian school, 
although their connexion with it is otherwise 
remote. We hear of Valentmians in Italy about 
a.d. 360, and in Spain at the end of the 4th century. 
But these late survivals belong to the general 
history of the decline of Gnosticism, and the 
true Valentinian movement had exhausted itself 
within two or three generations of the founder’s 
death. 

Litkrati'RK.— 1 The subject of Valantinianiam in dlncufwrd in 
all the general works bearing on Gnosticism {q.vX The Frag- 
ments of Valentinus were flret collected in J. F. Grabe, 
Spicileaium SS. Patrunfl, 2 vols., Oxford, 1714, which is still 
valuable. They are reproduced, with commentary, in A. Hll- 
genfeld, Ketzergench. des l/rchrietentums, Leipzig, 1884, in 
which the patristic accounts of the system are also fully dis- 
cussed. One of the ablest of modern accounts of Valentinianism 
is that of E. de Faye, Gnoetiq we et gnoittinimw, Paris, 1918, 
pp. 89-246. The relation of the Kxc. Theod. to Irenseus is dis- 
cussed by F. W. Dibeiius, ZNTW lx. [1008J. x. 11009] 230 ff. 
G. Helnrlci, Die Valcntiniantiche Gmmu und die hrilige. Schrift, 
Berlin, 1871, and R. A. Llpsltis, art. ‘ Valentinus/ in Smith’s 
DOB iv. 1076 ff., are still Indispensable. The most useful work 
on later Valentinianism is A. E. Brooke, The Fragments 
of Heracleon newly edited, from the MSS, Cambridge, 1891 

(«T5L4). E. F. Scott. 

VALHALLA. -See Blest, Abode of the 
(Teutonic). 

VALIDITY.— i. Introductory.— The notion of 
validity (from Lat. validitas, validus , valcre , ‘to 
be strong') is largely employed in modern post- 
Kantian thought, and receives a wide and various 
application. A comprehensive discussion of the 
notion is a desideratum, and would form a useful 
introduction to the philosophical and scientific 
disciplines, including philosophy of religion. In 
treating of it one must reckon with the fact that 
validity is a ‘nebulous phrase’ 1 in philosophical 
usage, so that it is difficult to invest it with a clear 
and unambiguous meaning. The terms with whioh 
it appears to be most frequently associated, with 
which indeed it is often identified, are those of 
truth and value. Thus the validity of a judgment 
has been described as its corrected value, 8 the 
validity of an argumentation or inference its truth- 
producing virtue, 8 or— -as it might otherwise be 
expressed— its truth-conveying capacity. Lotae's 
valuable and suggestive treatment of the term 4 
has done much to fix its use in philosophy ; and it 
seems to the present writer that an examination 
of Lotze’s discussion will serve to bring out the 
general nature and scope of validity. An ex- 
amination, further, of the distinction between 

1 F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality London, 1897, 
p. 876. 

* L. T. Hobhouse, The Theory of Knowledge, London, 1890, 
p. 486. 

* DPhP il, 748. 

4 Logie •, Eng. tr., 2 volt., Oxford, 1888. 
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origin and validity will illustrate the application 
of tne notion. 

a. The datum of thought.— With Lotze the 
discussion of validity belongs to the doctrine of 
thought, and the proolem of validity arises first in 
connexion with the ideas or rudimentary concepts 
composing the material with which thought sets 
out upon its work of reflexion. The first operation 
of thought is to convert impressions (its ultimate 
antecedents) into ideas or meanings, so as to 
prepare * logical build ing-s tones * 1 for its subse- 
quent structures. As a result of this operation 
each impression receives a certain objectivity or 
validity. 

Thus * green* or * red,’ e.g., remains an object (or conscious- 
ness as such after the cessation of the external stimulus which 
produces the impression. We no longer present it to ourselves 
1 as a condition which we undergo, but as a something which 
has its being and its meaning in itself, and which continues to 
be what it is and to mean what it means whether we are 
conscious of It or not .' 9 

Moreover, its validity or objectivity of meaning 
for ourselves is confirmed and tested in the ex- 
perience of others.' But the validity or objectivity 
of an idea, meaning, or thought-content is not 
validity or objectivity in the senBe of some kind of 
real existence independent of thought. Logical 
objectification, which converts subjective impres- 
sions into objective ideas, cannot give external 
reality, or reality beyond thought; so that no 
question of ontological as distinguished from logical 
validity is here raised. Indeed it is matter of 
indifference whether certain partB of the world of 
thought indicate something ‘ which has besides an 
independent reality outside the thinking minds, or 
whether all that it contains exists only in the 
thoughts of those who think it, but with equal 
validity for them all .' 4 

In his discussion of the Platonio world of ideas' 
Lotze offers a sharper representation of the nature 
of validity, describing it as an ultimate and un- 
derivable conception designative of reality apart 
from existence and occurrence. The reality of an 
idea or thought-content is similar to that which 
belongs to truths and laws ; and, though wholly 
unlike the reality belonging to things or events, it 
is a form of reality which the mind cannot but 
acknowledge. 

1 We all feel certain In the moment in whioh we think any 
truth, that we have not created it for the first time hut merely 
recognized It ; it waa valid before we thought about it and will 
continue so without regard to any existence of whatsoever 
kind, of things or of us.'' 

The idea or thought-content is thus essentially 
eternal or timeless, oeing independent of its mani- 
festations in the reality of existence or of its 
realization in the reality of thought (as occurrence 
or event). So Plato taught. It is true that Plato 
ascribes existence to the ideas or universal notions, 
but it is Lotze's contention that he does not thereby 
seek to hypostatize their eternal validity into an 
existence at all resembling the existence of things 
or events. . Here the traditional interpretation of 
the Platonic doctrine is affirmed to be on wrong 
lines . 7 Plato’s supercelestial world of ideas, with- 
out local habitation, and composed of pure intelli- 
gence, has no sort of affinity with what we 
ordinarily call the real world (and Plato may be 
said to indicate this in the very sublimity of the 
language in which he describes its wondrous land- 
scape).' But the traditional interpretation, though 
false, is not without excuse. For in the Greek 
tongue there was no technical equivalent for 
validity or reality not inclusive of existence, and 
it was impossible for Plato to predicate reality of 

M.18. *1.14; cf.il. 808. *L 8 . 

♦i. IS. ' ii. 800-222. «ii. 212 . 

7 But mo J. Rovce, The World and the Individual (Gifford 
Lecture*), 2 vols., New York, 1001, 1. 227. 

' Cf. A. 8 . Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God in the Light of 
Recent Philotophy* ( Gifford Lecture*), Oxford, 1920, p. 846. 
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the ideas without at the same time substantiating 
them, or subsuming them under the general de- 
nomination of substance, existence, or real being 
(rb 6r, ouola). Even Aristotle was forced to attri- 
bute to the ideas a secondary sort of existence 
(Scvripa oucrla). From all whioh it should appear 
that validity may be regarded with Lotze as 
the designation in modern philosophy of reality 
apart from actual existence— yet predicable of tho 
existent. 

The doctrine of validity, as we may have 
gathered, grows in the course of Lotze's discussions, 
and attaches in its developed form to the product 
of thought, but our chief interest in it under this 
head is m relation to the datum of thought, or the 
object of thought as such ; and the question may 
now be asked, Can we accept the test bv whicn 
Lotze would recognize the validity of tne idea 
or thought-content— the test or mark, as already 
noted, of being a self-identical object for all con- 
sciousness? Tne sameness of the presentation of 
the idea is declared to be the sufficient criterion of 
its validity. This is, at any rate, the consistent 
Lotzean doctrine, and it goes hand in hand with 
the notion that thought is equipped at the outset 
of its reflective task with a systematic body of 
ideas or concepts. But, just as this notion is 
vigorously assailed in recent logical theory, so 
also is the aforesaid criterion of validity. Validity 
belongs to an idea, it is urged, not because it is 
an identical object or content of thought for all 
consciousness (any subjective construction like tho 
'chimoera' or the 'centaur' might be made to 
acquire validity according to the Lotzean measure 
of it), but because it is a determining factor in 
controlling or directing the movement of experi- 
ence. • Validity always refers to rightfulness or 
adequacy of performance in an asserting of con- 
nection — not to the meaning as detached and 
contemplated .' 1 Or, as it is otherwise put, the 
meaning or idea as such possesses its validity in 
its ' dynamic ' and not its * static ' reference. 

y. The process of thought.— The problem of 
validity is heTo concerned with the relation of 
thought os a logical process or activity to thought 
as a product or issue. The distinction involved is 
depicted by Lotze, in a well-known metaphor, as 
the distinction between the winding ascent and 
the clear prospect.' According to Lotze, the 
thinking act or process is essentially subjective, 
and the formea product essentially objective. 
This he illustrates, on the one hand, from the 
variety of the paths leading to the summit and, on 
the other, from the sameness of the scene which 
eventually unfolds itself before the eyes of the 
wayfarers. But is it a purely formal or sub- 
jective validity that belongs to logical forms and 
laws? A purely formal validity, implying no kind 
of relation between the logioal activity and real 
existences and events is — as we may well agree— 
inconceivable. No single logical operation could 
be carried through, even as a mere subjective 
process of thought, 'unless the object upon which 
it is exercised contained in itself some character- 
istic which invited or at least allowed it.’* As the 
tool must fit the hand, so it must also fit the 
thing . 4 The forms and laws of thought cannot be 
'mere singularities of our mental organisation,' 
but must exhibit ' a constant and regular adapta- 
tion to reality.'* Or— to recur to the former 
metaphor — just as the ascent and the summit are 
comprised within the same geographical territory 
as tne landscape which opens at length to the 
traveller's gaze, so there must be some sort of 
relationship between the logical operation and 

1 J. Dewey, in Studie* in Logical Theory , Chicago, 1908, 
p. 76 ; see also footnote, p. 70. 

» ii. 270. *11.253. 4 1.8. •!.». 
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what takes place in the object-matter 1 — unless the 
sceptical contention holds that, for aught we know, 
the process of thought may not mediate a valid 
knowledge of reality at all. 

But, while the subjective processes of thought 
are more than merely formal, they are not to be 
regarded as constitutive of the valid world. In 
forming conceptions, in classification, in judgment 
and inference, we do not go through processes 
which take place in things. 

1 The world of valid t ruth dove not ' In Lotse's view of it 
* undergo a series of contortions and evolutions, paralleling in 
any way the successive steps and missteps, the succession of 
tentative trials, withdrawals, and retracings, which mark the 
oourse of our own thinking/ * 

The activity of the various logical processes is 
not of a constitutive but of a strictly intermediate 
and instrumental value. The winding path is 
only n means to the attainment of the prospect, 
ana must be left behind ; the scaffolding’— to cite 
another well-known illustration— is only a means 
to the construction of the building, and must be 
taken down to allow the full view of the result. 
In each case, however, it is a necessary and in- 
dispensable means. This illustrates Lotze’s con- 
tention that, despite the subjectivity of the 
thinking process, its results may still be objectively 
valid. Although the principle of reality is not 
discoverable in the process, it may still bo present 
in the product. How this may be Lotze is hard 
put to it to show; but that it is so, that sub- 
jectivity does not necessarily imply invalidity, is 
one of his ‘most invincible convictions.’ 4 

The difficulties that besot Lotze in his endeavour 
to interpose between the scepticism that could not 
admit the validity of thought for reality and the 
idealism that in making thought determine reality 
seemed to find an ultimate identity between them 
were largely due to the externalism of his repre- 
sentation of the relation between the thought- 
process and the thought-product; and one sym- 
pathizes with the plea of the 1 genetic logic ’ that 
the activity and the content of thought should be 
viewed more historically, from the standpoint of 
their generating conditions in the movement and 
readjustment of experience. 'It is no mere 
accident of language tnat “ building ” has a double 
sense— meaning at once theprocess and the finished 
product.’ 0 The product oi thought is simply the 
process carried on to its completion. There can 
be no possible divorce or separation between the 
formal and the material in thought. In the 
activity of thought we are not cast loose from 
dependence upon material conditions and circum- 
stances. It is only when thinking is improperly 
regarded os a merely formal activity, having 
validity or moaning in abstraction from the actual 
content of experience, that the general problem 
arises of the validity of the thinking process. 

4* The product of thought.— What now of the 
validity of the ideas which result from the reflec- 
tive process, after the work of thought has been 
done upon them, and they have been harmonized 
and made coherent with the rest of experience? 
That it is a real validity we do not doubt, though 
Lotze's test of it— namely, sameness of presenta- 
tion for all consciousness— remains unconvincing. 
But is it a real validity in more than a logical 
sense? Is it ontologically or metaphysically real ? 
It must be freely admitted that on Lotzean prin- 
ciples the final product of thought belongs still to 
the sphere of ideas and falls short of the reality of 
existence. If the reality of existence is not found 
in the logical forms of the concept, judgment, or 

i li. 280. 

a Dewey, p. 77 ; tatse, ii. 262-282, also li. 283. 

2U. 9. 

4 H. Jones, Th-: Philosophy qf Lotze, Glasgow, 1806, p. 80. 

4 Dewey, p. 79. 


inference, no more is it to be found in the logical 
thoughts themselves. 

Lotze's failure to bridge the gulf between the 
world of organized ideas and the reality of exist- 
ence, so that ‘ no shade that wanders in that realm 
which is valid without existing, can take upon 
itself the body of actuality, and be, ,] may be 
chiefiy traced again to the externalism involved 
in his initial assumptions. For, in discovering 
the sole material for thought in the inner world 
of ideas, he makes a separation in the very begin- 
ning between thought and real existence. Tims 
it is the extemalistio relation, not of the process 
of thought to the product, but of the datum of 
thought to reality, that is now in question. On 
Lotzean principles the realm of thought is, as 
it were, an inviolate continent that reality cannot 
invade, only Burging and breaking upon its coast. 
Or, rather, reality is the inviolate continent, and 
thought is the surging sea. Accordingly, in the 
end thought must still do confined in its operations 
to the inner world of ideas, and the ideal remain 
separated from the real — although, as already 
noticed, Lotze himself clung resolutely, even in 
face of the principles of his logic, to his belief in 
the ontological reference in the subjective idea. 
Hut it is left to other faculties than thought— to 
perception, experience, intuition, feeling — to be 
the means of enabling the mind to establish con- 
tact with reality and attain objective truth. 

From the ‘genetic’ standpoint in logic it is 
maintained that this twofold objective reference, 
in the beginning and the end of the work of 
reflexion, should be interpreted historically, 'as 
indicating a particular place of generation and a 
particular place of fulfilment in the drama of 
evolving experience.’ 0 Again, from a standpoint 
of metaphysical idealism according to which the 
relation between thought and reality is organically 
conceived it is maintained that reality must be 
present in the beginning of the thinking process 
if it is to be reached at the end, and must co- 
operate with the activities of thought in the pro- 
duction of results. 0 

5. Origin and validity.- (a) Introductory . — A 
consideration of the question of origin and validity 
should throw further light upon the notion of 
validity. From the revolutionary standpoint of 
pragmatism it may be a ‘musty old antithesis' 4 
that is here involved, but the distinction between 
origin and validity is generally regarded as one of 
real importance in philosophy, and as worthy of 
fresh discussion in tlie light of the new emphasis 
upon development or evolutionary growth. 0 In 
the thought qf D. G. Ritchie it was a distinction 
of cardinal significance, and it received a many- 
sided application at his hands. 6 R. R. Marett 7 
offers a statement of the distinction in application 
to ethical theory. But his statement may readily 
be generalized ; when generalized, it might run 
thus: origin represents the point of view from 
which judgments are explained by reference to 
their historical development, validity is the point 
of view from which they are explained by reference 
to their present worth and significance. There 
appears to be fairly general agreement among 
recent writers that, while the difference between 
the two points of view is not to be glossed over, 
there is a danger of falsifying judgments in ab- 
stracting from conditions of origin and develop- 
ment 

1 Jones, j>. 280. * Dewey, p. 84. 8 Jones, p. 354. 

4 F. 0. B. Schiller, Studies in Humanism 9 , London, 1912, 
p. 244. 

°Cf. J. B. Baillle, 'Truth and History,' in Mind, new ser., 
vii. f 18981 606-622. 

8 See Philosophical Studies , ed. R. Latta, London, 1906, 
passim; also Darwin and Beast, London, 1898, Essay on 
' Origin and Validity/ 

1 In Personal Idealism, od. H. Sturt, lxuidon, 1902, p. 224. 
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(6) In logic . —First consider the distinction be- 
tween origin and validity as applied to logic, 
taking logic as designative of tne whole philo- 
sophical discipline which lias to do with the 
question of validity in knowledge. Here the 
problem of origin and validity is that of the 
relation between psychology and logic in respect 
of the treatment of thought. A clear distinction 
between the two disciplines used to be drawn in 
this respect. Psychology, it was said, describes 
the conditions under which thought originates as 
a psychical process; logic views thought apart 
from such conditions and in reference to the 
standard of truth and reality. In other words, 
psychology was held to be a purely descriptive 
science, and logio purely normative or regulative. 
To psychology fail questions of genesis and his- 
tory; to logic questions of authority, worth, 
value. 


'Logic Is not concerned with the manner In which the 
elements utilized by thought come into existence, but with 
their value, when they have somehow or other oome into 
existence, for the carrying out of intellectual operations.' 1 

But in the recent logical movement there » a 
strong tendency to supersede or dispose of this 
antithesis between origin and validity, or, as it is 
expressed less epistemologically, origin and value. 
It is said that judgment, with conception and 
inference, depends for its significance, for the 
measure of its validity, upon the stage of organiza- 
tion in which it begins; and, accordingly, the 
appraisement of the claim to validity should not 
be made in abstraction from the actual conditions 
and circumstances of origination.* Psychology 
should enter into logical evaluation. 

None the less ‘ philosophical logio ’ abides by its 
essential position. While acknowledging the im- 
portance of genetic and historical considerations, 
it still affirms with Lotze that psychological 
analysis fails to reveal the complete significance 
of the operations of thought. The problem of 
validity or worth transcends the natural history 
of mental products. Indeed, as B. Bosanquet puts 
it, natural selection is not at all interested in 
natural history. 1 It is being equal to the whole 
situation 1 (i.e. to the situation not of yesterday 
but of to-day) 'that is the criterion for logio as 
for morals. 1 * 

(c) In ethics and politics . — From the above it 
wonld appear that in logic there is no irreconcil- 
able difference between the 'genetic 1 and the 
* philosophical 1 theorists, between the standpoints 
or origin and of validity; and one iB prepared for 
a similar conclusion in ethics and politics. The 
tendency to dispose of the distinction between 
origin and validity certainly here exists, and again 
reflects the recent emphasis upon the genetic and 

historical. ljAl - - * Al ! 1 

means on 

the past, 1 

prevalence in our time of ethical and political 
scepticism. To trace the ancient pedigree of an 
idea or institution is not, however, to explain it 
fully or really, much less to explain it away, and 
empty it of all ideal meaning. The line of ethical 
development, e.g. t may be traced from the lowest 
stage of customary morality to the recognition of 
the inherent goodness of the moral life, 5 without 
thereby necessarily affecting the question of the 
validity of the moral judgment. A pernicious 
custom or fantastic belief may be the antecedent 
and the partial cause of a moral rule now rightly 
regarded as binding. Sociological fact spells in 

J Lotte, I. 84 : cf. also 1. 10, ii. 246f„ 261 ; also D. O. Ritchie, 
Philosophical Studies, pp. 134-171. 

* Of. Dewey, pp. 14 f . 62 f. 

* B. Boaanquet, Logie*, 2 vole., Oxford, 1011, li. 273. 

4 Ritchie, p. 282. 

* Of., e.o., L. T. Hobhoune, Morals in Moo lution, 2 vole., 
London, 1906. 


philosophy neither validity nor invalidity. 1 On 
the other hand, it may be oon tended from the side 
of philosophy that but for the immanence of the 
ideal in tlie historical process there would be no 
ethical and political, i.e. no sociological develop- 
ment at all. The evolution of society is only 
properly interpreted in teleological as distinguished 
from mechanical ternm-in terms of the vis a frontc 
rather than the ins a tergo . Validity is to be put 
before origin, intuition before evolution. But, 
while this is said, we are not compelled to re- 
cognize with the intuitionist or formalist in ethics, 
or with the 'natural rights 1 theorist in politics, 
the existence of any a priori norm independent of 
the life of society. To recognize such a norm or 
standard would indeed reduce to confusion the 
notion of moral or political personality. The 
categorical imperatives of intmtionism m ethics 
and of the theory of 'natural rights 1 in polities 
are not immediate self-evident data, but possess 
the mediate validity attaching to moral and 
political ideals which must be shown to be con- 
stitutive of ideal society. 9 

( d ) In religion.-— The distinction between origin 
and validity should be maintained also in religion, 
if at the same time the effort should be mode, as 
in logic, ethics, and politics, to reconcile the two 
standpoints. Uoeent study in the history and 
psychology of religion has accentuated the tend- 
ency to neglect or confuse the distinction between 
the origin and the validity of religious ideas. 
Religion is traced in its historical development 
from its beginnings in the animism or spiritism of 
tribal religion, 1 through the polytheism of national 
religion, to the monotheism of universal or spiritual 
religion ; and it is sometimes thought that the 
history of the evolution of religious belief is its 
sufficient explanation. Or, again, religion is in- 
vestigated in its psychological origin and stated 
in terms of human need, emotional, cognitive, 
practical ; and. Again, it is sometimes thought 
that the psychological genesis of the religious 
experience is its sufficient explanation. But the 
question of validity is not superseded by the 
historical and psychological methods of study. 
Religion no more than morals or logic is to be 
handed over to the historian or the psychologist. 
Their explanations are provisional, their inter- 
pretations but working hypotheses. The last 
word on religion is not with the historian or 
psychologist as buoIi, but with the metaphysical 
philosopher. And, even if the metaphysician can 
find no place for religion within the system of his 
thought, it does not follow that the idea of God 
is false and the religious consciousness an illusion. 

If we are truly to interpret the historical re- 
ligious development of mankind, must we not 
again postulate — as in the history of morals — the 
immanence and directing activity of the ideal! 
And, if we are truly to interpret the nature of 
religious experience, must we not postulate a 
reality corresponding to the objoct of faith ? At 
every stage or religious culture the object of faith 
and worship i» claimed to be trans-subjeotively 
real. Inasmuch, however, ah the reality of re- 
ligion transcends the mundane order of experience, 
this ontological claim is incapable of scientific 

f >roof. But the cognitive element implied in re- 
igious faith should not on that account he ignored 
or its claim disallowed. Apart indeed from belief 
in the validity of the objective reference of religion 
the values of the religious experience can hardly 


1 Sec, further, on origin and validity in ethics, W. R. Sorle.v, 
Moral Values and the Idea of God (Gifford Lectures ), Cam- 


bridge, 1918, pp. 64-72. 

* Of. R. Latta, in Ritchie, p. 41. 


* For a pro-aniinlHtic or non-animistic theory of the origin of 
•Ugiou see R. R. Marctt, The Threshold of foUgi< n, London, 
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bo main tain mi. 1 Faith divorced from reality, like 
the flower severed from its roots in the earth, is 
doomed to wither and die .’ 1 

Where the objective reference of religious faith 
is held to be a reality and no illusion, it must still 
be allowed to the standpoint of origin that it is 
impossible to make a rigid separation between 
psychological fact and logical meaning. Just as 
in secular and scientific Knowledge a judgment 
having the appearance of immediate certainty is 
often found to involve subjective experience, so a 
palpable element of subjectivity enters often into 
the judgments of religion. E.g, t when the mysti- 
cal visions of the medueval saint shape themselves 
into direct and immediate revelations of the tran- 
scendent mysteries of Catholie dogma, we can 
hardly fail to detect the influence of the subjective 
or psychological factor in experience, especially 
if we have followed the course of the dogmatic 
development in Christendom.* A parallel might 
be cited in the claims of modem Spiritualism,’ 
whose communications from the aead — even 
granted that they have a real foundation— are 
sometimes quite obviously the product of a liberal 
Protestant eschatology. 

Yet, when all allowance is made for subjectivity 
in religious experience, the consciousness of the 
Beyond— of the Beyond that is within— still re- 
mains, with the problem attaching to it of the 
validity of religious knowledge. While we have 
asserted that the ontological postulate implied 
in the religious consciousness is not scientifically 
verifiable, we do not thereby confess the invalidity 
or irrationality of the analogical mode of reasoning 
which religious philosophy has perforce to adopt 
in common with scientific theory, but of which it 
makes a more characteristic use. We must not 
here enter into a defence of the method of analogy 
in theistic argumentation, and in particular of the 
application to divine reality of the anthropomorphic 
ideas of personality, purpose, and value. It is a 
merit, to our mind, of the personalistic trend in 
recent philosophical thought that it finds the only 

ossible clue to the interpretation of God and 

ivine things in the analogy of human experience 
at its best and highest. But we may be permitted 
to observe that in the modem theistic use of the 
analogia hominis , which is reflective and critical, 
only a general agreement and correspondence, and 
not an identity, is affirmed between God and man 
in their personal aspects. Nor does it follow from 
the vindication of the analogical method in religious 
philosophy that any particular analogy is ulti- 
mately valid. Beyond tho general logical or 
epistemological question. Is the method of analogy 
capable of conveying religious truth?, lies the 
ontological inquiry, Does the method of analogy 
actually convey it in such and such a case ? Thus 
here, as in connexion with the process of thought 
in general, tho problem of validity passes into the 
wider problem of troth . 1 

See also aTtt. Analogy, Epistemology, Teleo- 
logy, Value. 

Litshatuiul — R eferences to the (object are to be found (n 
general works on logic and metaphysics, also in works on the 
philosophies of science, history, and religion. The books of 
which tne present writer has made the most use are cited In 
the footnotes. See also F. H. Bradley, The Principles of 
Logie , London, 1888 ; J. N. Keynes, Studies and Exercises in 
Formal Logic, do. 1894 ; P. C. S. Schiller, Formal Logie , do. 
1912; J. M. Baldwin, Thought* and Thing a: nr, Genetic 
Logie, 2 vole., do. 1006, 1908: C. Sigwart, Logie, Eng. tr., 2 
vote., do. 1805 ; F. Paulsen, introd. to Philosophy, Eng. tr., do. 
1895 ; H. Sidgwick, Philosophy : ita Scope and Relation*, do. 

IQ. Galloway, The Principle . f of Religious Development, 
London, 1009, p. 257. 

* Cf. t on St. Teresa, O. Galloway, The Philosophy of Religion, 
Edinburgh, 1914, p. 255. 

* For a useful riiMcitssion at the principles of analogy, teleo- 
logy, and value in religion see Galloway, The Philosophy of 
Rthgion, pp. .'<34-301/. 
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VALLABHA, VALLABHACHARYA.-The 
strength of Hinduism lien in its manysidedness, its 
power of adapting itself to the various tendencies 
of human nature, both the good and the evil. 
Of this we have a conspicuous illustration in the 
numerous sects that arose in the course of the 
development of the Vai§nava form of this religion . 1 
Already in Saivism ( q.v.) the same desire to appeal 
to different sides of human nature had been mani- 
fested in the various aspects in which the character 
of the god Siva had been presented— as the imper- 
sonation of the dissolving processes of nature as well 
as of its eternal reproductive power, as the typical 
ascetic and as the learned sago. But this variety in 
the characters ascribed to the god does not appear 
to have resulted in a corresponding variety of sects 
of the type that is seen in Vai$navism (q.ft,). In 
Vai^navism, with its worship of a god who was 
believed to have manifested his sympathy with 
tho world’s suffering by frequent descents upon 
the earth ( avatilr ), the masses of t he people found 
the elements of a religion that seemed to bring 
God near to their faith and love. The personal 
element in religious life began to have fuller play, 
and with this the tendency to split into sub- 
divisions or sects speedily revealed itself. Not- 
withstanding its rigid conservatism in religion 
regarded as a social institution, the Hindu mind 
has always shown a marvellous receptivity of new 
doctrine, provided the new teacher fulfils the 
Hindu idea of a religious leader and does not 
place himself in antagonism to the social system 
with which Hindu life is bound up. Of this type 
were Ramanuja [q.v.) and Madhva ( q.v .) of S. 
India, and the founders of tho two earliest sects 
of Vai^navism, V&llabha in Upper and Western 
India, and Chaitanya [q.v.) in Bengal. The 
teaching of the former two was based on distinc- 
tive philosophic views as to the ultimate problem 
of the relation of the Supreme Spirit to the human 
spirit and to the material world ; the latter two, 
while also holding their own distinctive doctrines 
in regard to the philosophical question, made 
devotion to Kr?na and his worship the real centre 
of their systems'. The sects founded by these four 
teachers are the principal sects of Vai$navism. In 
addition to these many other minor sects came 
into existence such os the Itam&nandis [q.v.), or 
Ramfiwats. Among the VaignAva sects are also 
included reforming movements such as that of 
Svftnil N&r&yona, whose teaching was a protest 
Against the revolting immoralities of the Vallabh&- 
enftryans, while the theistic Kablrpanthls [q.v.) and 
the Sikh sect founded by Nftuak [q.v.) find a place 
in the same list. 

z. Life of VallabhR.— The Yallabhftchflrya sect 
owes its foundation to Vallabha, who, together 
with his direct descendants who succeeded him in 
the headship of the community, was regarded as 
an incarnation of Kr$na or as embodying a portion 
of Kpjna’s essence. The story of Vallabha s birth 
has come to us with many legendary accretions 
intended to enhance his authority as a religious 
teacher and to increase the reverence of his 
followers. 

Yallabha was horn about a.d. 1479. He was the second son 
of a Tailing* Brfchman named Lakpmana Bhatt, who along with 
his wife fled from Benares, where a violent dispute had ta ken 

4 See art. 8 scts (Hindu). 
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place between Muhammadan* and Sanuyatis. They found 
themselves in a wild spot called Champ&raoya, and hero the 
child wae born. The legend narrates how a palace of gold 
sprang up on the lonely spot where tho child was born, how the 
gods showered down flowers, and how divine music tilled the 
air. The parents, trusting In the promise ot Krapa that their 
child should be one of his incarnations, left their infant to the 
protection of the god. On their return journey, after peace 
nad been restored at Benares, they again passed through the 
place where they had deserted the helpless infant. They found 
the child alive and well, playing in the midst of a flame of 
eocriflcial fire. They brought him to Benares and gave him the 
name of Vallabha. When the child reached the age of six or 
seven, he wae placed under the tuition of Nar&yapa Bhatfc. 
The legend, which is written in Brjbh&sa, goes on to describe 
the rapidity of his apprehension, which enabled him in the 
course of four months to master the four Vedas, the six Sfatraa 
(schools of philosophy), and the eighteen PurAyae. At the 
age of eleven he lost his father, and, bidding farewell to Gokul, 
a village on the left bank of the Jumna, he started on a 
pilgrimage through India. At a certain town in tho south of 
India he made a rich merchant of the place, named Damodardas, 
a convert to his doctrine. These two travelled theuce to 
Vilayanagar, where the ancestors of Vallabha on his mother’s 
side lived. At tho court of Kftpa Dflva, the king of the place, 
Vallabha engaged in a religious disputation with the Siuvas. 
The king was so pleased that he bestowed on Vallabha rich 
presents of gold and silver, one portion of which he devoted 
to the manufacture of a handsome golden waist ornament for 
the Image of the deity in a temple in the city, another to the 
discharge of debts incurred l>y his father, retaining only a 
fourth for his own use. 

Ills success in disputation led to his being elected by the 
Vaippavas as their chief with the title of dchdrya. From this 
dates the rise of his great Influence. He continued his 
pilgrimage for nine years throughout different parts of India, 
accomplishing a journey of over 12,000 miles. Returning to 
Briudaban, he is said to have been honoured by a visit from 
the god Krspa In person, who enjoined him to introduce the 
worship of Bftla Krapa, the infant Kpspa, Krepa in his 
adolescence, which subsequently became widely diffused under 
the name of Kudra Sknipradaya. 

Vallabh&ch&rya ultimately settled at Benares. Among the 
works which he produced there during this residence or during 
earlier visits to the city was a commentary on the Dhdgavata - 
Purdy a. During his lifetime Vullabh&ch&rya is said to have 
made 84 devoted proselytes to his doctrine. 

3. The Mahar&jft Gos&inji. — Vallabhftch&rya 
was succeeded in his q&dl, i.e . his position as 
dchdrya , by his son Vithalnftth, his eldest son 
having died soon after his father. This Vithalnftth, 
the second guru of the sect, proved an able 
successor. Like his father, he made long journeys, 
visiting the same places and in addition extend- 
ing his travels to Dv&rka, through Cutch, and to 
M&lva and Mev&r. Turning southwards, he came 
to Pandharpur, the seat of the worship of Vithoba 
among the Marathfts of the Deccan. He is said 
to have made 252 disomies. His proselytes came 
from many classes — Banias, Bh&t(ias, Kunbis, 
Sutftrs, Lohars ; a few Brahmans and Musahn&ns 
were also among his adherents. All, though of 
various castes, enjoyed the privilege of eating 
together at the same table— a privilege that was 
soon rescinded. * 

Vithalnftth, who was known by the name 
Gos&inji, took up his residence at Gokul, the 
birthplace of Kfpna, and was frequently designated 
Gokul Gosftinji, a name adopted by his male 
descendants. After his death each of his seven 
sons established his own gddi, They dispersed 
themselves throughout India in order to diffuse 
their doctrines. Each claimed to be an incarnation 
of Kjrpna and made numerous proselytes. 

The fourth son, Gok&lnftth, was the most cele- 
brated of these propagators of the new doctrine. 
He infused vitality into the tenets of the com- 
munity both by his teaching and by his writings, 
and his descendants have always claimed pre- 
eminence among the members of the sect. Tney 
keep themselves separate from the other com- 
munities, while these profess equal veneration 
for all. It was probably about this period of the 
dispersion of the sons of Vithalnftth that those 
religious heads first acquired the title of Mah&r&ja 
or Mahftr&jft Gosftinji. The descendants of these 
Mabftrftjfts now number probably over 70 , of whom 
about ten have their seats in Bombay and one 


or two at each of the following places: Surat, 
Ahmadabad, Nagar, Cutch, Porabandar, Amreli, 
Jodpur, Bundi, Koti. Only two or three of them 
have any knowledge of Sanskrit; the rest are 
grossly ignorant and indulge in the worst forms 
of luxurious living. They endeavour to live up 
to the title which has been given them in respect 
of costly apparel and dainty viands. They aspire 
to the acquisition of wealth and property, and, as 
their votaries are drawn very largely from the 
wealthier and more luxurious communities and 
are for the most part very scrupulous in the 
observance of religious custom, and as the 
Maharajas, on tho other hand, are not modest 
in their exactions, the opportunities of the latter 
for fulfilling their worldly ambitions are ample. 
At their various seats they possess temples with 
residences attached. There they celebrate daily 
their special worship in tho presence of crowds of 
followers, men and womon, and indulge in those 
licentious practices which have won for them, 
especially in later times, a shameful notoriety. 

The process by which this development was 
reached is profoundly instructive to the student 
of Indian religion aud is in strict analogy with 
the history of many other religious and spiritual 
movements. 

3. Hedonistic tenets. — The Vallahhftchftryans 
have often been called the Epicureans of India, 
and the history of their cult can he traced through 
stages similar to those which marked the develop- 
ment of Epicurean morals. Epicurus started from 
a particular view of the constitution of tho world. 
On it he based his conception of the nutnmum 
bonuin as drapa£la, freedom from anxiety and 
mental disturbance, but having no explicit associa- 
tion with grossness and sensuality of life. In the 
hands of lus successors these features soon revealed 
themselves in the coarsest type of hedonism— a 
result which might have been anticipated from the 
hedonistio root of the founder’s teaching. As of 
Epicurus, so of Vallabha it may lie said that there 
is no reason to believe that he held the doctrine 
or sanctioned tho practice which by a natural 
process evolved themselves in the teaching of his 
successors. His life was not unlike those of the 
other founders of religious sects in his time. His 

E ersonal activity was that of a teacher of religion. 

[q made long pilgrimages and gathered, through 
the influence acquired by his life and teaching, 
devoted disciples. But his teaching contained the 
hedonistic root from which all subsequent evils 
were to spring. He too started from a specific 
conception of the relation of the Supreme Spirit 
to the finite spirit. His philosophical tenets have 
been traced hack to the teaching of Viijnii Svftml, 
a commentator on the texts of the Veda ; Vallabha 
taught that individual human spirits were like 
sparks from the Supreme Spirit and, though 
separate, identical in essence with it. 

On this he based his view that asceticism was 
not the way by which man should commend him- 
self to Goa. He maintained that God was not 
to he worshipped by fasting and scif-mortification, 
that the individual soul was entitled to reverence 
as a portion of the Supreme Soul, and that the 
body which enshrined it should he fostered and 
not subjected to the austerities enjoined in ascetic 
systems. The 1 way’ which he advocated was 
summed up in the name pmh(i-mdnja, tho way 
of eating, drinking, and enjoyment. 

It has been already indicated that the Vallabhft- 
chftrya cult attached itself to Kr^na, avatar of 
Visnu, and especially to Kr$na in his adolescence, 
Bftla Kr§na, whose amorous sports with the gopis , 
or cowherdesses, of Mathura, the modern Mattrft, 
are the theme of the tenth book of the Bhdgavata - 
Purdy in. This hook was translated from Sanskrit 
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into Rrjblift^a under the name of Premsdgar 
(‘Ocean of Love’). It wan selected by Vallabhft- 
ch&rya as the foundation of his system. The 
original purpose of the book was, it is held, to 
symbolize spiritual devotion under the figure of 
earthly love ; but in its interpretation by succeed- 
ing Mah&rftj&s of the sect it was converted into 
a code of vicious immorality, not only Banotioning, 
but enjoining, the most hideous sensuality. 

4. Cult of the guru.— The Siddhdnta Rahasya , 
ascribed to Vallabhftchftrya and claimed by him as 
a direct revelation from God, deals with themes 
of a ditforent order. It contains the doctrine of 
the origin of sin and the mode of its expiation. 
It consists of only al>out a dozen lines in Sanskrit, 
in the course of which we find a characteristic 
suggestion as to the supreme importance of the 
guru, the Gosftinji, the mediator between God and 
the sinner : 

'The offering which has (in the tint instance) been enjoyed 
by Its owner is not acceptable by the god of gods. Therefore, 
In the first instance, in ail doings everything should be 
dedicated.' 1 

The dedication in the first instance, here referred 
to, is that which takes place when the offering is 
made to the guru , through whom it reaches Kr?na, 
of whom lie is the man i testation. Of the terrible 
use made of this doctrine evidence is given below. 
Another writer of this school is even more ex- 
plicit in his assertion of the lofty claims of the 
Gostlinji : 

* Whoever holds his guru and 6ri Thftkurjl [the god] to be 
different and distinct shall lie born a aichdna [a kind of bird]. 
Whoever disobeys the orders of his guru shall go to Adipatra 
and other dreadful hells and lose all religious merits.'* 

&ri Gokaln&th, that fourth son of VithalnAth 
above referred to, in his Vachandmft (‘ Nectar of 
Precept ’), in his exposition of the pushti-mdrga , 
dwells with even more precision on the fate of 
those who disobey their preceptors : 

'He who getting angry In his heart maligns his guru and 
utters harsh terms towards his guru becomes dumb, and after 
that he becomes a serpent. He is then born a creature of the 
region of the vegetable kingdom, and after that he is bora a 
creature of the region of the dead. As he remembers Sri 
Bhagav&n [pod], In the same way he remembers and repeats 
iu hfs mind the name of his guru.'* 

Another of the books of the sect runs riot in its 
laudation of Sri Gosftinji or VithalnAth, the second 
in this dynasty of gurus. 

* He is possessed of all virtues ; he is the very personification 
of the moat excellent being [Oodl; be is all incarnations. He 
is himself the creator of the endless crores of worlds wherein 
his glory Is diffused all ovor.'* 

In the Gurusevd , another production in the same 
line, it is said : 

' When Hari fOod] is displeased with any one, the auru saves 
him [the sinner] from the effects of the god's displeasure. 
Therefore a Vaifiqava should serve his guru with his body and 
money. The principal guru a are Sri Xonftryaji and Sri Gos&lnji 
and the whole family called the Vallabha family. The worship 
of the guru is to be performed in the same way as the worship 
of God.' « 

This high claim made on behalf of the guru is not 
confined to this one sect. The attitude of many 
Hindus towards their chosen gurus is often marked 
by a similar reverence ; the peculiarity of the claim 
made on behalf of these Vallabh&ch&rya gurus is 
that it is put forth on behalf of a family line, a 
kind of religious dynasty, not of a guru ehoBen 
in each case by the devotee, but of one who is set 
over him in virtue of the right of birth and natural 
succession. This is quite in keeping with the title 
home by these Mahftrftjfts and the worldly ambi- 
tions with which it was associated. It may also 

1 Siddhdnta Rahasya , quoted in UUi. of Sect Mah&rty&a, 

p. 80 f. 

* Tract by Harir&yt, quoted in UUt . of Scot of MahdrtyU, 

p. 88. 

* Vachandmrt, quoted In ffiet. of Scat o/Mahdrdfde , p. 88. 

* Brjbhtoft MB, entitled AetdJudiar Tika, quoted tn Hiat. of 
Sect of MaMrAjAa, p. 8M. 

* GuruacvA, quoted In Hiat. of Scot of MchdrAjAa, p. 84. 


be said to be the root of all the degeneracy and 
moral corruption that have made their name and 
the name of their sect so notorious. 

5. Initiation rites.— In all Vaipnava sects there 
is a special ceremony of initiation into the com- 
munity accompanied by the repetition of a formula 
expressing reverence for either Ky$na or Rftma. In 
the Vall&Dhftoh&ryan sect this rite may be admini- 
stered at the early age of three or four years. In 
some parts of India it is performed at a somewhat 
later age. A rosary or neoklaoe, called kan^hi, of 
108 beads made of rufrt-wood is passed round the 
neck of the candidate for initiation, and he is 
taught the use of the eight-syllabled prayer : * Sri 
Kfshnal i baranam mama ,* ' The blessed Ktffna is 
my refuge.’ 1 

There is a second initiation called samarpana, 
or dedication, which, in the case of males, takes 
place in the eleventh or twelfth year, and, in the 
case of females, upon marriage or shortly before it 
This rite is also called Brahntasambandka (' union 
with Brahma’). The formula repeated on this 
occasion begins with the eight-syllabled formula 
of the first initiation and continues thus : 

' I who am suffering the infinite pain and torment produced 
by enduring for a thousand measured years separation from 
Hjrwft do to the worshipped Kpma dedioate my body, organs 
of sense, life, heart and other faculties, and wife, house, family, 
property with my own self ; I am thy slave, O Kr?pa.‘ 

There is nothing in this formula that goes much 
beyond the expressions of devotion that one meets 
with in other forms of Hindu worship. In form it 
does not go beyond the 'tan, man , and dhan* that 
enters so constantly into the expression of Hindu 
devotion. But the sense in which this dedication 
was enjoined and accepted by the Vallabhftcharyas 
is made clear in a commentary on Vallabha’s 
Siddhdnta Rahasya . The commentator, who 
was no other than the celebrated Gokaln&th, the 
grandson of Vallabha, the famous fourth son of 
the second guru, Vithalnath, thus expounds the 
formula : 

'Therefore In the beginning, even before ourselves enjoying, 
wives, sons, etc. f putrddi includes daughters along with sons] 
should be made over because of the expression aarva vast it 
['all things'] occurring in the text After marriage, evou 
before using her ourselves, the offering of her [the wife] should 
be made with a view to her becoming usable [by oursolves].’ 

6. Sensual practices.— In this conception we 
have the fans et origo of the gross sensuality that 
is bound up with tne religious practices of this 
sect. The amorous deeds of the adolescent Krppa, 
who is the object of its worship, were understood 
in their litoral carnal sense, ana union with Ky^na 
was sought through carnal union with the guru, 
or religious head, who claimed to be the incarna- 
tion or the god, through whom iftone the god was 
accessible to the worshipper. It is only when one 
realizes the hold which tnis interpretation of the 
above-quoted formula of initiation took of the 
blind votaries of these aurus that one can conoeive 
the possibility of the debauchery that has so long 
disgraced the religious exercises of this community, 
through so many generations. The husband who 
regards with complacence the desecration of the 
virtue of his wife, the father who consents to the 
violation of his daughter by these debauched pre- 
tenders to religious sanctity, is obsessed with the 
monstrous delusion that spiritual gain ean come 
to him and his through the sensual indulgenee of 
his spiritual guide. The male worshipper is him- 
self eager to submit to any degradation that 
appears to do reverence to these high-priests of 
defilement. He drinks with avidity the water that 
has been wrung out of the wet garments of this 
filthy being, eats with relish the remnants of his 
meals, chews over again the pdn supdri (leaf with 
betel -nut) which has been spat out of the mouth 
of this divine guru. 

1 Monfor- Williams, Brdkmaniem and HindtUam*, p. 186 ff. 
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The immorality of the temple-worship quickly 
spread itself into the whole life of the community. 
The ras mandali (carnal love-meeting) became a 
well-known institution in many places. The pur- 
pose of these gatherings was to re-enact the scenes 
of the mythological story of Krspa’s amorous 
sporting with the gopxs by the waters and in the 
woods of Mathur&. 

Doctrines and practices such as have been de- 
scribed were bound to call forth, sooner or later, 
protests from within the community itself. With 
the spread of education and other enlightening 
influences some of the better spirits awoke to 
shame and indignation. One of these was 
Karsandas Mulji, a resident of Bombay, who in 
1856 raised his voice and in the columns of the 
Satya Prnkdtth (' The Light of Truth*), a weekly 
paper, began to fulminate against the exactions 
and corrupt practices of the Vallabhfich&ryan 
Mahftrftjfts. The Mah&r&j&s had at that time 
suffered a few set-backs to their pretensions. 
These furnished an opportunity to the dissatisfied 
in the community. The Mahftrftjfts had begun an 
attack on the Br&hmans, of whose influence with the 
people they appear to have become jealous. Those 
of their own community who were eager to see 
abuses among themselves corrected undertook to 
assist the Mah&rfti&s in their conflict with the 
Brahmans on condition that they would reform 
their own practices. The Mahftrftj&a, yielding to this 
pressure, agreed to accept the proposed reforms, 
which, among other things, demanded the cessation 
of the adulterous behaviour of the Mahftraj&s 
towards tho women of their families, especially in 
the winter temple-service at four o’clock in the 
morning, and of the violation of the young girls 
of the community. The reformers aimed also at 
relief from tho heavy money exactions which the 
Mah&rftj&s knew so well how to levy by means of 
threats of their displeasure. To these and to some 
other demands of a minor character the alarmed 
Mah&r&j&s gave an unwilling consent, stipulating 
that the agreement should not come into operation 
for a year. Further, the Mahftraj&s had been 
worsted in their attempt to socure exemption from 
appearance in courts of justice, their objection to 
appear in person being due to the idea that it 
would be a degradation to them to sit lower than 
a European. The High Court of Bombay refused 
to entertain their claim. When, during an action, 
a litigant proposed to snbpcena the MahAr&j&s as 
witnesses, they closed their temples, and their 
followers, who could not take their meals without 
paying the morning adoration to the Mah&rftjas 
and the image, were kept without, fasting. These 
fasting followers were released from their unhappy 
plight only on their subscribing a bond which 
pledged them to obey the Mah&rAj&s and to under- 
take in no circumstances to summon them to a 
court of justice. All this gave rise to a large 
amount of newspaper criticism, which tended to 
weaken the prestige of the Mahftrftjfts. 

In 1800 the Mahftrftjft of Surat catne to Bombay and, by 
presiding at the distribution of prizes at the Gujar&ti Girls' 
Schools, appeared to place himself on the side of social reform 
Invited to a meeting at which the question of tho remarriage of 
widows was to be discussed, the Mah&r&Jft appeared among 
the opponents of the suggested reform and apparently got the 
worst of it in this public disoussion. The editor of the Satya 
Prakdah then challenged the Mahftrftjft to a discussion in the 
press. The Mahftrftjft ventilated his views through the columns 
of the Suadharmavartlhak (' Promoter of our Religion '), a 
paper published under hie patronage. The editor of the Satya 
Prakdah replied in an article entitled 4 The Primitive Religion 
of the Hindus and the Present Heterodox Opinions,' which set 
forth the heterodox character of the sect of the Mahftrftjft*. In 
the course of tills article he made certain allegations regarding 
the Mah&rijta which became the subject of an aotion for libel. 
This article appeared in the year 1800. In the following May 
the Mahftrftjft filed an action for libel against the editor and the 
printer of the paper. The leading men of the BhAMia com- 
munity, at the instigation of the Mahftrftjft, attempted to 


interfere with tho course of justice by resolving that none of 
the caste, under pain of excommunication, should give evidence 
against the Mah&rftlft. This action on the part of the lenders of 
the community lea to a charge being brought against them 
for conspiracy, on which they were found guilty aud Muntenced 
to heavy finoM. The Mahftrftjft libel case came on for hearing on 
26th Jan. 1862. This cam# Ulhbre occupied the High Court 
during 24 sittings spread over a period of 40 days. Thirty 
witnesses were examined for the plaintiff and the same number 
for the defendant (Karsandas Mulji), some of the latter being 
men of learning and eminence in the community. The case 
excited the most profound interest among the different com- 
munities in the city. It led to a complete exposure of the lives 
and practices of the VatlabhftohArvan Mah&rftj&s. The verdict 
was fn favour of the defendant on tne main issue of justification, 
with costs, and for the plaintiff on the defendant's plea of ' not 
guilty,' without costs. With respect to this part of the plea the 
Chief Justice took the view that a public writer oould not make 
an attack on the character of an individual in his private 
capacity, although he might be depraved and an adulterer, and 
besides that the defendant was not justified, without previous 
knowledge of the plaintiff's misconduct, in publishing an attack 
on him, although the allegation subsequently turned out to be 
true. The Puisne Judge, on the other hand, held that the 
article was an attack not on the private character of the 
plaintiff, but on his character as a Mahftrftjft, or religious pre- 
ceptor, and that the defendant was quite aware of the existing 
practices of the sect The issue of the trial was a complete 
success for the defendant reformer, an important victory tor 
the cause for which he stood, and a crushing exposure of 
licentiousness in the high places of religion. 

Many who witnessed this trial more than fifty 
years ago must have hoped that the death-blow 
had been given to the prestige and to the licentious 
practices of the Vallabn&ch&ryan Mah&rAj&s. But 
the astounding fact is that the Vallabh&chftryan 
Mahftrftjfts still continue to flourish. About 
twenty years after the trial a Mahftrftjft of the 
sect was found guilty of complicity in a mail 
robbery and sentenced at Rajkot to a term of 
imprisonment. One might have expected that 
the entire Vallabhftch Aryan community would 
have been shocked by this revelation of depravity 
in a religious leader. This aspect of tho case seems 
to have a Hoc ted them little. The sentence to 
imprisonment moved the community on other and 
quite different grounds. They were stricken with 
horror at the thought of the cfanger to the caste of 
their Maliftrftja that was involved in his being 
condemned to eat the prison food. Leading 
merchants in Bombay organized a meeting at which 
it was resolved to petition the Government to relax 
the prison rules in favour of this sacred personage I 
Needless to say, their petition was unheeded. 
Probably in no other country than India would it 
have been possible for any system to survive such 
exposure. 

This episode in the history of tho Vallabhd- 
ch&ryas has been narrated here for these reasons, 
that it ted to the full disclosure of the real character 
of the teaching of this sect and of the width of the 
gulf which lies between morality and religion in 
the current conceptions of multitudes of tho people 
of India, and that it also illustrates the powerless- 
ness of public opinion, as it exists in Tndia, to 
grapple with social customs that rest on religious 
sanctions having their roots deep down in the 
amorphous soil that is the product of ages of 
pantheistic thinking. 

I jthratur*.— A clear statement of the place of the Vallabhft- 
oh&ryans is contained in M. Monier- Williams, Brnhynnnmn 
and UindHUm\ London, 1801. A very full history of the wot, 
with * detailed account of the Mahftrftjft libel case, will be 
found in a Hist, of the Sect of MaharajAa or I'allahh&chdrpaa 
in W. India , London, I860. The chief authority of the sect ie 
the Bhtyavata-Purdxia , the tenth book of which, containing 
the history of Kpwa, was translated into Bribhivft with the 
title Pramadgar (‘ Ocean of tovo *). Among the books of the 
sect are the following: the Bhagavat Tiki ? Subodhtnt, tho 
Siddhdnta Rahanya , both ascribed to Vallahha, the Vacha. 
Amrt (• Nectar of Precept '), ascribed to Sri Uokalnftth (a kind 
of commentary on the Pmhti-mArga ), Gunisevd (‘ Guru- 
Worship '), Virehita Bhakti Siddhdnta Vivrti (a commentary 
by Gokaln&th on the above Siddhdnta Raftatya, the work of 
his grandfather), the Puahti Pravdha Mary Add Tika by 
Hararftya, the Vtihalmha-ratnavivarana, and numerous minor 
tracts In Sanskrit ascribed to the chief founders of the sect. 

D. Mackichan. 
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VALUE,— i. The nature of value.— Value is 
one of the last of the great philosophic topics 
to have received recognition, and even now the 
Encyclopedia Britanmca has an article only on 
economic value. Its discovery was probably the 
greatest philosophic achievement of the 19th cent., 
but opinions on the subject are not yet crystallized, 
and it is still one of the growing points of philo- 
sophy and one which Beems likely to overshadow 
older issues. Reflexion at present commonly starts 
from the antithesis of 4 fact* and * value,’ and the 
difference between the standpoints of 4 description ' 
and 4 appreciation.’ It is widely held that con- 
sciousness of value differs in kind from conscious- 
ness of fact. It is posterior to the latter, and 
represents a reaction upon fact. It is an attitude 
assumed towards fact, a weighing of fact in rela- 
tion to an agent, and his feelings, desires, interests, 
purposes, needs, and acts; ana it expresses his 
appreciation (approbation) or reprobation (depre- 
ciation) of it in this relation. It follows (1) that 
a certain subjectivity, or, better, a relation to 
personality, is inherent in all values; (2) that 
values arise out of the mind's practical attitude, 
when it reacts upon stimulation, and that for a 
purely theoretic or contemplative view no values 
would exist ; (3) that values are something super- 
added upon the other qualities of objects by the 
mind, in order to express their relation to its 
purpose and acts, and do not inhere in objects 
per se. Indeed they Beem to be even more sub- 
jective, variable, ana personal than the 4 secondary ’ 
qualities of objects, and hence are often called 
‘tertiary' qualities. Nevertheless they are also 
objectified and projected into objects, when these 
are regarded as valuable objectively and per se, 
or when the 4 validity' of actual valuations and 
of existing values is called in question. Hence 
4 superpersonal ' or 4 over-individual,' and even 
4 eternal ' and 4 absolute,' values are recognized by 
many philosophers. Moreover, the genesis of values 
and their relations to the objects of desire to which 
they refer, to the value-feelings which accompany 
them, and the valuation-processes and value- 
judgments by which they are reached, instigate 
to a number of psychological inquiries, while their 
validity raises the deepest questions of epistemo- 
logy, metaphysics, and religion. All the questions 
raised, moreover, are complex and contentious, and 
have had a history which it is not easy to unravel. 

2. The history of the notion.— Historically the 
importance of the problem of value has been re- 
cognized very slowly, gradually, and grudgingly, 
and, moreover, its philosophic history is obscure, 
no early philosophy having made it central, or 
even expressly considered it. In the light of 
subsequent developments, however, we may trace 
its emergence to the Platonic doctrine (in Republic , 
vi.) of the Idea of Good. When Plato conceived 
the Good as the culmination of the Ideal world 
and as the principle which was to unify, syste- 
matize, and organize all the other 4 forms,' he was 
really putting 1 value’ above 4 being,' conceiving it as 
the supreme principle of explanation, and express- 
ing the same thought as Lotze, when he declared 
that the beginning of metaphysics lies in ethics. 
For he was proposing to view all being teleologic- 
ally, and to make its relation to a 4 good' or end 
(an ethical notion) essential to its being. This 
was to affirm not only the objective validity of 
the 4 tertiary 1 qualities, but also their supremacy 
over the others. Plato, however, did not himself 
develop this line of reflexion, nor succeed in in- 
ducing philosophers in general to investigate the 
problem of values. To the more naturalistic they 
seemed all too human to be attributed to ultimate 
reality. Spinoza’s wholesale repudiation of their 
objectivity, at the end of bk. 1. of his Ethic, is 


typical in this respect. The modern developments 
of the subject proceed from Kant, who, however, 
oame upon it rather incidentally at the end of his 
philosophic career, and apprehended its significance 
very imperfectly. Kant's philosophizing had ended 
in tne theoretic impasse that certain vitally essen- 
tial beliefs (in God, freedom, and immortality) 
could not be scientifically justified. Yet they 
had to be presupposed, he believed, for purposes 
of action ; to carry on life it was necessary to 
act as if they wore true. He devised therefore the 
notion of a practical postulate, which was to be 
practically imperative without being theoretically 
cogent, attaching it to the Moral Law of uncon- 
ditional obligation, and endowing it with objects 
of 4 faith,' which were to be carefully distinguished 
from objects of knowledge. He thus established 
(1) a dualism between faith and knowledge which 
had obvious interest for theology, and (2) a suprem- 
acy of the practical over the theoretic reason, 
which was more fruitful, because less naive, than 
Plato’s. The latter result tended to raise 4 values 1 
above 4 facts,’ though the former at first masked 
this consequence, and it took subsequent philo- 
sophy a long time to overcome the Kantian dualism. 
Both, however, were prolific of further develop- 
ments, divergent from the main line of post- 
Kantian speculation, which was too intellectuaiistic 
to notice that, just as the existence of fact must 
be conditioned for us by our knowledge, so our 
knowledge muBt in turn be conditioned by our 
interests and the prospective value of the objects 
of our cognitive endeavours. For a long time the 
investigation of value was carried on only in 
Germany, and even there progress was slow. The 
first (probably) to see that tiere was a new problem 
was F. E. Beneke (1797-1854), the only empirical 
psychologist among the German philosophers of 
nis time, and hence a victim of Hegel’s intolerance. 
Already in his Grundlequng zur Physik der Sitten 
(1821) he secs that, if the science of morals is 
practical, the notion of value lies at the root of it. 
He lays it down that the value which we attribute 
to a thing is determined by the pleasure which it 
has excited in us, and he makes the whole of 
ethics depend on feelings of value. In his Grund- 
linien des naturlichm Systems der praktischen 
Philosophic (1837-40) he makes it more explicit 
that valuations arise in the mind as reactions 
upon stimulations and depressions produced by 
the things of the external world, distinguishes 
between subjective and objective valuation ( Wert - 
gebung), ana traces the growth of ‘dispositions' 
to value and to desire. R. H. Lotze (1817-81) 
revived the Platonic idea that good ranks above 
being, wanting metaphysic to show that what 
ought to be conditions what is ( Metaphysik of 
1841), and that ‘Nature is directed to the accom- 

( riishment of Good,' 1 and interpreted the ‘onto- 
ogical ’ proof of the existence of God as meaning 
that the totality of value cannot be utterly divorced 
from existence. In the endeavour to vindicate 
value he had the sympathy of his theological 
oolleague at Gfittingen, Albrecht Ritschl (1822- 
89), who agrees with nim that the facts of concrete 
experience are the source of our general notions, 
and not, as Platonism has always held, pale re- 
flexions of the latter. Hence personal experience 
is not dedncible from metaphysics, but vice versa. 9 
Ritschl, however, started rather from the Kantian 
dualism of faith and knowledge and tried to differ- 
entiate them still further. Faith he equipped 
with distinct objects, those of religion— an inde- 
pendent method, which it shared with ethics and 
(esthetics— distinct from that of metaphysics and 
science, and formulated in value-judgments, differ- 

1 MioraeotfMU*. Eng. tr„ Edinburgh, 1894, i. 806. 
t Tkmtogi * una Mttaphysik, Bonn, 1881, pp. 32-40. 
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ent in kind from theoretical judgments, though 
equally capable of validity and certainty. It was 
therefore to misconstrue the essential meaning of 
religious affirmations to take them as expressions 
of theoretic insight rather than of moral trust. 
It is mainly to Kitschl that is due the ourrent 
antithesis between value-judgments and judgments 
of fact, and the attempt to regard the sciences as 
different in kind according as they use the one or 
the other. Kitschl, however, recognized that this 
separation could not be really carried through. 
He observes : 

• All continuous oognition of the things which excite sensa- 
tion is not only accompanied but also guided by feeling* 
(pleasure-pain, as indicative of value for seif, by wav of en- 
hancement or inhibition), and * in so far as attention is neces- 
sary to attain the end of knowledge, will becomes the vehicle 
of the purpose of exact cognition ; the proximate motive of 
will, however, is feeling, as expressing that a thing or an 
activity is worth desiring. . . . Value-Judgments therefore are 
what determine all connected knowledge of the world, even 
when it is carried out in the most objective fashion. Attention 
during scientific observation . . . always declares that such 
knowledge has a value for him who exercises it.' 1 

Thin seems to render all theoretic judgments de- 
pendent on, and subordinate to, value- judgments ; 
out Kitschl distinguishes between concomitant 
and independent value- judgments. In the sciences 
value- judgments accompany the theoretio, whereas 
'independent value-judgments are all cognitions of 
moral ends or impediments thereto in so tar as they 
excite moral pleasure or displeasure, or otherwise set 
the will in motion to appropriate goods or to ward 
off evils.’ The religions also are composed of such 
independent value -judgments expressing man’s 
attitude towards the world. From Ritschl’s posi- 
tion it was easy to pass to that of W. Windelband 
(1848-1015), who, while sharply distinguishing 
between judgments and evaluations or judgments 
about judgments ( Beurteilungen ), emphasized that 
the latter are involved in every judgment in that 
it affirms or denies, approves or disapproves. 
Logic, therefore, becomes a science of values, a 
third normative science, along with ethics and 
aesthetics, and like them aims at the discovery of 
universally valid ‘norms.* Philosophy becomes 
the critical study of the universally valid values ; 
their recognition is its duty and its aim. 2 Windel- 
band was followed by H. Kicker t 8 and H. Milnster- 
berg (1863-1 91 6). 4 The Austrian schools of C. von 
Ehrenfels (1850- ) and A. Meinong (1853-1020) 

devote themselves to the discussion of the objects 
and sorts of values, and their relation to desire 
and will, the laws of the valuation-process, and 
the accompanying feelings, and apply to all values 
the economic law of marginal utility. The rise 
of pessimism and the influence of Schopenhauer 
(1788-1860), by raising the question of the value 
of life as a whole, emphasized the importance of 
values. F. W. Nietzsche (1844-1900) effectively 
drew attention to the transformations of values, 
and set himself, before he went mod, to bring 
about a 'transvaluation’ (Umwertung) of all the 
accepted values. Josiah Koyce (1848-1917) ac- 
climatized the distinction between appreciation and 
description in the English-speaking world with his 
Spirit of Modem Philosophy (1892), and Bince then 
there has been a* good deal of (rather unsystem- 
atic) discussion of the problems of value, especially 
in America, though the intellectualistic Dias of 
the dominant ' idealism ’ has been unfavourable to 
it. The pragmatists, however, were glad to re- 
cognize the presence of valuations in cognitive 
processes, as a proof of the fletitious nature of 
'pure’ thought and 'absolute’ truth. They em- 

1 Die ehrUUiehs Lehrs von dor Reehtfortigung und For- 
edhnung*, Bonn, 1805-1000, lii. 104 f., Kng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900, 
p. 004. 

1 Prdludion, Freiburg 1- Br., 1884. 

• Dor Gogenotand der Brkenntnvfl, Tiibtngen, 1904. 

4 The Eternal Fa lues, Botton and London, 1908. 


pliasize the human, purposive, and personal char- 
acter of value, tend to regard all values as relative, 
primarily to the particular situation which is 
valued, and declare the existence and eflicocy of 
values to be plain, empirical facts. 

3. Sorts and criteria of value.— As the result of 
this historical development it is generally admitted 
that distinct species of value exist, though there 
is no agreement as to what they are. However, 
it is clear that several sciences have been special- 
ized to study them. Thus (1) economic value has 
long been recognized as a fundamental notion of 
political economy, which, ever since Adam Smith, 
has divided it into value in use, i,e. the utility of 
objects for human purposes, or, as J. S. Mill said, 
their 'capacity to satisfy a desire or serve a 
purpose,’ and value in exchange, i.e. their power 
to induce or compel people to pay (other valuables) 
for the use of them. The former is simply teleo- 
logical value, which refers to the relation of means 
and end ; the latter arises when an object is not 
only useful but also difficult to procure, and is the 
special concern of economics (9.0.). 

(2) That ethics deals with values is also agreed, 
though there is much dispute as to what the 
specific ethical values are and how they are 
related. 

(3) Aesthetic values are also beyond dispute. 

(4) Pleasure must be regarded as a positive and 
pain (unpleasantness) as a negative value, since 
even the most ascetic do not really succeed in 
holding that pleasure is, or in denying that pain 
is, as such bad. The opposite doctrine, that all 
values are ultimately reducible to pleasure- pain, 
is commoner, but need not disturb the classifica- 
tion of values. For, even if the question whether 
objects are valuable because they give pleasure or 
give pleasure because they are desired (valued) 
were decided in favour of the former alternative, 
it would still be true that the other values are at 
least relatively independent. Consciousness of 
value does not directly imply consciousness of 
pleasure-pain, nor vary concomitantly with it; 
e.ff., in conscious wrongdoing an ethical value 
which is felt not as pleasant, but as painful, is 
nevertheless recognized. Similarly the aesthetic 
value of a work of art may be recognized, whioli 
is yet declared to give no pleasure and to leave the 
spectator ‘cold.* 

(5) It has been mentioned that, according to the 
school of Kitschl, the objects of the religious con- 
sciousness are really values, and affirmations about 
them are essentially value -judgments. And, 
though other theologians dissent from it, this view 
gets considerable support both from the psychology 
of religion, which interprets religious beliefs as 
expressions of spiritual needs, and from every 
theological admission that faith, as well as reason, 
is operative in the apprehension of religious truth. 

(6) There are good reasons for recognizing the 
distinctiveness of biological or survival- values. 
For they are capable of objective scientific study, 
and cannot be simply represented, as Herbert 
Spenoer thought, by the hedonic values. Pleasures 
are not always conducive to life, nor are all pains 
evil. The relations of survival to pleasure-pain 
are complex ; so are its relations to the ethical 
values, as is vividly brought out by the ethics of 
pessimism. Moreover, the survival -values enter 
into all other values : the value of every being, 
belief, and institution is affected by its survival- 
value— between the limits of such a high degree 
of positive value as to compel universal assent 
and so high a negative value as to entail complete 
extinction and universal reprobation. 

(7) Several schools of philosophy hold that logic 
is the science of cognitive values, and that truth is 
the positive, error the negative, value ; and this 
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treatment is often implied also where it is not 
avowed. It would seem to be borne out by the 
far-reaching analogy between logic, ethics, and 
ocstheticB as ‘ normative * sciences, and proved by 
the conformity of logic with the criteria generally 
used to distinguish values. 

As criteria two primary oppositions appear to be 
used: (l) that between existence and value, the 
'is' and the 'ought.’ Even though there are in 
man natural tendencies to approve of what has 
succeeded in establishing itself, and to bring into 
being what is considered worthy of being— i.e. both 
to realize ideals and to idealize the actual— there 
remains a considerable discrepancy between the 
existont and the valuable. It cannot (ordinarily) 
be argued that, because a thing exists, it is valu- 
able, or that, because it is valuable, it must exist. 
What is need not be what ought to be, nor need 
what ought to be exist. Hence the ' laws ' of a 
science of values are not natural uniformities, hut 
'norms,' i.e. precepts or imperatives; they formu- 
late not what actually docs happen, but what 
ought to happen 'normally,' i.e . if the persons 
concerned recognize and submit to the order proper 
to the subject. 

(2) Values appear to be positive and negative. 
As they express tho attitude of a subject to an 
object, they indicate the acceptance or rejection, 
pursuit or avoidance, of the former, the attractive- 
ness or repuisivenosB of the latter. They occur 
therefore in couples of antithetical predicates, 
both admitting of degrees of intensity. Hence 
values may compensate, cancel, or neutralize each 
other, and the final value of an object may vary 
according to the balance between its positive ana 
negative value, or lwcome practically nil. A state 
of consciousness which is 1 neutral/and an object 
which is ' indifferent, ' are cases of such zero values. 

(3) All values are disputable. They involve a 
relation to a valuer whose valuation need not be 
oorrect, and need not be accepted. The allegation 
of a value, therefore, is not equivalent to its valid- 
ity. All values are to be understood as primarily 
claims to value, which may be allowed, disallowed, 
or reversed, when other values are considered. In 
some cases such reversal is normal : thus, if A and 
B are enemies or have opposite interests, what is 
'good' for A is normally 'bad' for B t and vice 
versa. 

With the aid of these criteria the following kinds 
of value can now' be enumerated. (11 Hedonic 
values are the pleasant (positive) ana the un- 
pleasant or painful (negative). (2) / Esthetic values 
are the beautiful (positive) and the ugly (negative) ; 
also the attractive-repulsive, the fitting-improper, 
the noble-vulgar, the elegant-coarse, and many 
others. (3) utility values are the good (positive) 
and the uad (negative); also the useful- useless. 
These last, though they properly have reference 
to the relation of means ana ends ('the good ’), 
naturally pass over into ethics, when this science is 
conceived ' teleologically,' i.e. as the science of the 
final end or supreme good. (4) Other ethical values, 
relative to other conceptions of ethics, are marked 
by the oppositions of 'good' and 'evil,' 'right' 
and 'wrong/ 'ought’ and 'ought not.’ 'Good’ 
and 'bad’ seem sometimes to be used absolutely 
in ethics, but this usage hardly proves the exist- 
ence of 'absolute* values. On closer inspection, 
the meaning is seen to be good or bad for the 
ethical ena, however that is conceived. (5) 
Religious conceptions reveal their character as 
values by the frequency of such dualistio anti- 
theses as God-devil, salvation-damnation, election- 
reprobation, holy-Binful, sacred-profane; also by 
the frequency with which religious arguments turn 
out to be postulates of faith. (6) Logic falls into 
line with the values 'true’ and 'false,’ ‘truth* 


and ' error.’ These also claim to be absolute ; but 
whether what is believed true is so may be disputed, 
just as whether what is believed good, or right, 
or beautiful, or valuable, or conducive to survival 
actually has the value which it claims. Even what 


mation of the whole doctrine, that the various 
value-predicates are freely transferable from one 
species of value to another. 

4. Value and fact.— The recognition of logic as 
a science of values entails a radical revision of the 
antitheses between fact and value, existence and 
value, the 'theoretic’ and the 'practical.’ If all 
1 truths ' are values, there can be no absolute separa- 
tion of the practical, tho Rphere of values, from the 
theoretic, the sphere of facts. Facts, being the 
objects of truths, must all imply values, and it 
must be vain to search for any existence which is 
wholly free from valuations, plow this is precisely 
what history shows. (1) The search for ‘true 
reality* in pure and unadulterated 'fact,' uncon- 
taminated by any work of the mind, in an uncon- 
ditional datum which has merely to be recognized, 
has always been vain. Only the moral to be drawn 
is not, as idealism supposes, that reality is tho 
work of ‘ pure thought/ The thought which can- 
not be rooted out is a valuing thought, which is 
aiming at ends and selecting means, and accepting, 
rejecting, and variously manipulating the data 
presented to it in the whole process of ‘ recognizing' 
reality. Thus the absolute antithesis between faot 
and value collapses, because fact without value 
cannot be found. (2) The very fact that it is 
considered so desirable to find it proves that it is 
impossible to do so. For the importance attributed 
to the discovery of fact, and tlie eulogistic sense 
in which ' reality ' is opposed to ' appearance ’ or 
'illusion,' are, in fact, valuas. This cornea out 
especially in doctrines about the ‘ degrees of real- 
ity,' which are plainly degrees of value, or about 
the distinction between 'reality' and ‘existence.’ 
(3) It is not psychologically possible to reach any 
' fact,’ except by a process permeated throughout 
by values, viz. a purposive endeavour to attain an 
end (‘good’) by a clioice of the 'right' means, 
which implies selective attention, preferences for 
what seems valuable, and the inlluenco of con- 
comitant value- feelings and of a variety of pre- 
judices and forms of bias. (4) Lastly, it seems a 
conclusive logical reason for holding that every 
' fact' allegoa must contain a latent value, that it 
claims not only to be ' true ' but also implicitly to 
be bettor than any other judgment it was possible 
to make under the circumstances. Its maker was 
probably aware of this, and consciously preferred 
it to all alternatives that occurred to him ; but, 
even where he did not think of any, they remain 
logically conceivable, and honce the actaal judg- 
ment is only justifiable by its logical claim to be 
the best. Hence the value-relation and attitude 
can never be eradicated from even the merest and 
most stubborn ‘ fact.* 

Nor, conversely, can a recognition of faot be 
wholly eliminated from knowledge. Pure value 
exists as little as pure fact. It would be pure 
fancy or sheer postulation, and neither fancies nor 
postulates are elaborated without regard to fact. 
They are made to be realized, and. when they are 
recognized as impossible, their value is destroyed 
or impaired. It is said to be ' no use ’ to postulate 
the impossible or to cherish utterly unrealizable 
ideals. This recognition of fact, however, is always 
relative to the existing state of knowledge, and 
may be modified as knowledge grows. Knowera 
are often conscious of this, and assume their facts 
for the purposes of an inquiry or a science, hypo- 
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thetically and experimentally. Hence it ie not to 
be supposed that what is taken as fact, and form- 
ally is 1 fact,’ must remain so. it may turn out to 
be only a methodologically convenient ‘ liction.’ 
In general it may be concluded that, since values 
inhere in all the ' facts ’ that are recognized as such, 
they are themselves facts, and that the antithesis 
between values and facts cannot be made absolute. 
Values are not simply fortuitous and gratuitous 
additions to facts, which are merely subjective 
and should be eliminated by strict science, but are 
essential to cognitive process and compatible with 
any sort and degree of objectivity. Facts too are 
always reactions— upon prior facts -and are gener- 
ated by their evaluation ; and, moreover, these 
prior facts may have been merely hypothetical con- 
structs recommended by their prospective value. 

5. Value and existence.— It would seem to follow 
from the relations between value and fact that 
values cannot be denied existence in any world 
that can exist for man, and this in several senses. 
(1) They are operative in and on human minds, 
and find expression in human acts and embodiment 
in human institutions ; (2) they can occur in, and 
relatively to, any universe of diction, however 
fanciful ; (3) hence also in ideals and iictions, both 
of which are sometimes said to be incapable of real 
existence, and cited as objections to the connexion 
of values with existence. But both must be so 
related to real existence as to be applicable to 
it and to conduce to its successful manipulation. 
Otherwise they become false ideals and futile 
fictions. Also an ideal which is recognized as 
impossible appears to lose pro tanto its obligatori- 
ness and power of attraction. 4 Ultra posse nemo 
obligator. 

Whether it is possible to infer the existence of a 
valuable object from a recognition of its value 
alone is a question of great importance for religion. 
For the objects of the religious consciousness appear 
to he largely or wholly of this kind, and the 
religious ‘proofs' of their existence to he ultim- 
ately such inferences. They are, moreover, 
stubbornly persisted in, in Bpite of the protests 
of common sense against their validity, and have 
an important function also in the other sciences, 
in which they are not recognized so openly, but 
masquerade as 4 axioms ’ and ‘ a priori truths.’ In 
discussing then in its generality this inference from 
value to existence, we should remember that all 
values are initially claims, which may fail of 
validation ; hence it will hardly seem valid to rest 
the reality of the valuable objects on what m&y be 
an unsound claim, viz. on the demand for them 
alone, unsupported and unconfirmed by experience. 
Logically they are to start with nothing but postu- 
lates. It may be legitimate to take them as 
methodological principles, but even then they must 
be regarded as hypotheses to be assumed experi- 
mentally, until they have adequately approved 
and verified themselves by their applications to the 
actual problems which they concern. For example, 
it may be legitimate to extract from the actual 
pursuit of ends and of happiness by men the 
methodological assumptions that all things are to 
be regarded as tending towards a supreme all- 
embracing end and towards universal happiness ; 
but can it be maintained that therefore such an 
end is actually operative, or that perfect happi- 
ness (».«. everlasting and unalloyed pleasure unac- 
companied by pain) is possible? To justify such 
inferences two further assumptions would seem to 
be required, viz. that the whole of reality is con- 
formable with human nature and bound to satisfy 
its demands. Now these assumptions, tradition- 
ally described as the axiom of the ultimate ration- 
ality of existence, are evidently themselves nothing 
but values for which existence is postulated, and. 


if they are to be admitted as axiomatic truths on 
their own assurance, it is difficult to see what 
limits can be set to the instillation of objects of 
desire. Even as it is, methodological postulates 
are given great, and perhaps undue, facilities in 
verifying themselves, because, so long as they work 
at all, their failures can always be (uteri bod to the 
imperfection of our knowledge, and so are not 
counted against them. Thus nothing short of 
total failure to predict the course of events need 
lead us to abandon the postulate of their * causal 
connexion. ’ Hence the testing of a value-postulate 
always, in a sense, presupposes its truth — though 
not in any sense that makes this presupposition 
alone a sufficient reason for regarding it as 
absolutely true ; still it is better to get a postu- 
lated value oonfirniod by experience than to accept 
the mere recognition of value as an adequate 
guarantee of its existence. What kinds and 
amounts of experimental confirmation are to be 
considered adequate to verify the existence of 
postulated objects of value will naturally depend 
on the specific subject-matter, and, as in addition 
the various values sought and got need not be in 
harmony with each other, and some may prefer 
one sort and others another, and as, moreover, the 
relevance of some of the values found to the exist- 
ences to be proved may bo called in question, 
opinions will probably long continue to differ on 
these matters. 

6. Value and validity. — It follows from the 
above that the transition from value to validity is 
by no means a matter of course, though this is 
often assumed, both as regards ethical and as 
regards logical values. In both coses the motive 
is the difficulty of validating value-claims, which 
is a long, and indeed theoretically an unending, 
process. Hence the temptation to allege absolute 
and self-proving values which are independent of 
their working in experience. The absolute values 
alleged, however, are only formal claims, os comes 
out very clearly in Kant’s account of the absolute 
value of personality and of the ‘law’ of duty. 
The declaration that every person should be treated 
as an end in himBelf is merely a recognition of the 
formal claim that every person makes to be so 
treated (even though he never is so treated, and 
apparently could not be, in the actual order of 
things), which may serve as a definition of person- 
ality ; while the moral 4 law,’ that duty should be 
unconditionally fulfilled, is merely a paraphrase of 
the obligatoriness of the ought-value ; in neither 
case is any light thrown on the questions how, 
concretely, any one should be treated, or what, 
concretely, his ‘duties* are. Similarly every 
judgment formally claims to bo true, absolutely 
and unconditionally, and, as it mentions no restric- 
tions to its claim, it may be said to be so ; but, as 
this is so, however false a judgment may turn out 
to be, it establishes no presumption in favour of 
its real truth. Thus it is quite possible, and 
indeed necessary, to inquire whether the values 
claimed are really possessed, and to question the 
validity of the values actually recognized. This 
indeed is one of the chief occupations of a critical 
philosophy. It means that the problem of value 
occurs also in the sphere of values ; the antithesis 
of ‘ought’ and ‘is,’ which was supposed to differ- 
entiate value and fact, arises again over the value 
of values, when they are taken as facts for the 
purpose of assessing their value. The explanation 

t >erhaps is that error and failure are possible in all 
luraan operations, ami lienee also in the estima- 
tion of values. The values which are claimed are 
subject to revision and correction, and, if it is 
decided that they are, but ought not to be, they 
can be called either ‘false’ or ‘wrong’; for it 
is intrinsically as legitimate to use the value- 
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predicates of logic oh those of othics to describe 
their failure. 

The difficulty of determining the precise con- 
nexion between value and validity is, however, 
largely due to the obscurity of the notion of validity 
itself. We are accustomed to regard validity at 
first as an absolute and (theoretically) unquestion- 
able degree of value, and to illustrate it from the 
ideal validity of logic and of ethicB. On examina- 
tion, however, this sense of validity appears to be 
merely formal, and to be nugatory or null as a 
guarantee of real value. For in botii those sciences 
the valid and the valuable fall apart. Neither is 
the valuable necessarily valid, nor is the valid 
necessarily valuable. Every moral order makes 
extensive use of inferior moral motives; every 
science uses probable but invalid reasonings. 
Whether the ideal validity is ever reached, or 
would be valuable if it were, seems more than 
doubtful. Hence it seems proper to reduce the 
meaning of validity to a high, or generally recog- 
nized and practically indisputable, degree of value, 
and to make value determine validity, and not 
validity value. 

7. Value and valuation.— Tf value is conferred 
upon an object by a personal attitude towards it, 
it is clear that all objects can be valued by being 
included in a valuation-process. Many objects, 
however, are so variously valued according to cir- 
cumstances, or are so rarely important enough to 
be valued at all, that they are conceived as neutral 
or indifferent per sc. So it is only if an object is 
constantly valued in a particular way that its value 
adheres to it and it comes to seern intrinsically 
valuable. For it then emancipates itself from the 
personal valuation and makes its valuation look 
tike a mere recognition of an already existing value. 
Values acquire objectivity in other ways also. 
Thus the personal reaction expressed in a value- 
judgment carries a formal claim to universality, 
since evciy one initially regards himself as the 
measure of all things, until he is instructed by the 
dissent of others. This claim therefore maintains 
itself only while it is not disputed, and should not 
be taken os more than methodological. By the 
comparison of value- judgments it appears that 
different persons value very differently; hence 
many value-judgments, being in dispute, are re- 
garded as ' merely subjective.’ About others 
many or all are found to agree, and these may 
thereby acquire every degree of ‘objectivity.* 
Thus objects which have obtained social recogni- 
tion as valuable come to rank as objective values. 
A value that has risen to bo objective may then 
maintain itself without continuing to be valued, 
and oven though, under the circumstances, its 
valuo may have been converted into the opposite. 
Thus, once a literary work is ranked as a * classic,* 
its value remains uncontested, even though few 
care for it or even read it, except for examination 
purposes ; and King Midas no doubt continued to 
think gold most valuable in spite of his inability 
to digest it. It cannot always be assumed there- 
fore that, because a value is current and is recog- 
nised, it is fully functional, any more than that it 
is right. 

There are then plenty of objective values, which 
any valuer encounters and has to recognize as 
given. But they may nevertheless all be con- 
ceived as products of valuation-processes, and as 
presupposing prior value- judgments. For when 
the valuation of an object has been repeated and 
has grown familiar, tne conscious ana reflective 
value-judgment becomes superfluous, and an im- 
mediate apprehension of value results, just as 
immediate perception supersedes judgment about 
familiar objects of cognition. In other cases, it is 
true, this process does not occur in the history of 


the individual, but it can then he traced in that of 
the race, whose achievements the individual in- 
herits. An object may, e.g., be apprehended as 
pleasant, beautiful, or right, without a judgment 
or process of valuation ; but the immediacy of its 
value-claim is no bar to any inouiry into why it is 
so valued, how it has come to be so, and whether 
it ought to be so, and really is as beautiful, right, 
or pleasant os it seems to be. Hence the values 
which are psychically data, and psychologically 
immediate, may always be logically mediated and 
made objects of valuation-processes and explicit 
value- judgments. They then function as facts to 
bo evaluated. 

8. Transvaluations. — The process of reflective 
reconsideration of given values continually leads 
to changes in their status. Hence ‘ transvalua- 
tions * must be regarded as normal and entirely 
legitimate occurrences in every sphere of values, 
though they are not everywhere as socially pro- 
minent as in the annual changes of the fashions. 

A» Dowey save, ‘ All valuation is in some degree a revaluation. 
Nietzsche would probably not have made bo much of a sensa- 
tion, but he would have been within the limits of wisdom, if he 
oonQned himself to the assertion that all judgment, In tho 
degree in which it is critically intelligent, is a transvaluation of 
prior values .' 1 

One sufficient reason for this is that, strictly 
speaking, it is not psychologically possible to 
repeat a valuation. The second time the valua- 
tion has lost its novelty, and the delight of dis- 
covery is gone; it is acquiring familiarity and 
beginning to breed contempt or iiidiil'erence ; or 
again it is growing easier, and the resistance to it 
is diminishing, as habituation renders it less re- 
pugnant. Moreover, valuations necessarily vary 
according to the changes in the organic neecU 
which condition them. His tenth penny bun will 
neither taste as good nor be valued as highly by 
a hungry boy as his first. No doubt these changes 
in value are little noticed because many of them 
are slight, unimportant, and ephemeral ; but they 
would anyhow i>e obscured by the general bias 
in favour of stability. Unless it is discounted, it 
will hardly be recognized that stable values are 
exceptions rather than the rule. They bulk large 
because they are attended to and selected. Their 
stability is always more or less a construction for 
methodological purposes, like the extraction of 
stable objects out of the flux of happenings. It is 
always to some extent a fiction, because it is never 
absolute, and because there are no eternal values, 
none that endure unchanged and untransformed 
by new valuations for ever, unless it be life itself 
—so long as that lasts. It may even become a 
dangerous illusion, if its character is not under- 
stood, and it is made an obstacle to salutary and 
necessary changes. In such changes the old values 
always condemn the new, and vice versa, often 
with tragic results. Transvaluations are the stuff 
out of which heroes and martyrs of ‘reform* or 
‘ loyalty * are made, at every step in human pro- 
gress. The question of what is the right value is 
unanswerable for the time being, because it is pre- 
cisely the question which is being fought out. But 
we can predict that such changes wui always be 
opposed, for there is always a conservative and a 
progressive party with respect to any change. 
These party attitudes are essentially valuations, 
as any one can discover from himself, if he is open- 
minded, and also distracted, enough to have a 
‘cross-bench mind* and to feel the force of both 
the opposite contentions. Nor are these the only 
conflicts which may lead to a change of values. 
Every society, and nearly every soul, is full of 
conflicts between opposing valuations, and any 
variation in their relative strengths may entail a 
change in values. The chief agency which blinds 
1 Essays in 1 Experimental Logie, London, 1916, p. 686. 
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us to these transvaluations is the stability of 
words; for these change their form much less 
rapidlv than their meaning. 

9. Conclusions.— >The above survey of the prob- 
lems of value limy be regarded as confirming 
most of the preliminary points noticed in § x. The 
philosophic importance of the subject has been 
attested by the great variety and universal preval- 
ence of values. The provisional definition of value 
as essentially a personal attitude, as a recognition 
of the supremacy of the category of personality, 
has maintained itself and proved a clue to the 
labyrinth of values. It also renders somewhat 
nugatory the psychological debates of the schools 
of Meinong and von Ehrenfels as to whether values 
are rooted in feeling, will, or desire. For a per- 
sonal attitude is a concern of the whole man and 
not of psychological abstractions. If, however, 
it is thought necessary to pick one among such 
psychological phrases, it is probably best to say 
that value is a personal attitude, of welcome or 
the reverse, towards an object of interest. For 
few are likely to dispute that ‘ interests * are rela- 
tive to personality. This relativity, however, is 
not to bo regarded as importing any objectionable 
subjectivity into values, just because it proves to 
be the source also of their objectivity. For it 
turns out that all objects are pervaded by values 
and constituted for man by valuations, and henco 
their avowed values may just as rightfully belong 
to them as the values latent in their other quali- 
ties. Accordingly the opposition between value 
and fact breaks down. ‘Facts’ are themselves 


values, values established in the endeavour to 
analyse out the factor of givenness contained in 
experience, and presupposing purposive manipula- 
tion of apparent ‘facts.* They are thus ‘made* 
things, though they are not made out of nothing, 
but out of previously recognized facts which are 
subjected to criticism to determine what they 
1 really are.* Values are also acts in so far as they 

S resuppose valuations, purposive manipulations of 
ata, and judgments ; also in that they have pro- 
spective reference to action, and are intended to 
guide it. Accordingly, the belief that values 
belong to the practical side of life is well founded, 
and even truer than it seemed; for in ultimate 
analysis logic also is a science of values. Its 
4 theoretic * values presuppose purposes, selections, 
choices, and judgments which are acts, and do not 
differ in kind from those which are openly ‘ practi- 
cal.* It is clear also that the notion of value as 
something gratuitously Buperadded upon fact must 
be modified, if it is interpreted as meaning that 
values are something unreal, artificial, and optional. 
Reality in its fullness contains and exhibits values, 
and they are ejected from it only by an effort of 
abstraction, which is relative to certain restricted 
purposes, and is never quite successful. Values 
therefore are not to be regarded as gratuitous addi- 
tions to reality, made out of the superfluity of 
human perversity, but as its highest qualities and 
the culminating points of its significance for us. 
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VAMPIRE.— 1 . Introduction.— A vampire may 
be defined as (1) the spirit of a dead person, or (2) 
his corpse, re-animated by his own spirit or by a 
demon, returning to sap the life of the living, by 
depriving them of blood or of some essential organ, 
in order to augment its own vitality. This forms 
a particular aspect of the general belief that ghosts, 
or spirits sent by sorcerers, can annoy the living 
in various ways, or cause their sickness or death. 1 
The vampire is often one who has died an untimely 
death, or whose after life is unhappy, or a dead 
sorcerer, wizard, or other obnoxious person. Blood 
being a well-known soul- or life-vehicle, it was 
supposed that ghosts (or vampires) were eager to 
obtain it, as is seen from the well-known example 
of the shades for whom Odysseus sacrificed sheep 
on his visit to Hades, 3 as well as from the custom 
of pouring blood upon graves. Tylor suggests 
that, when it was seen how certain persons grew 
thin and bloodless day after day, the eoHy explana- 
tion was that a nocturnal ghost or demon was 
sucking out their life. 3 Hence the vampire belief 
might originate. The superstition is also con- 
nected with the fear which is aroused by the dead, 
partly because they are often seeking or calling 
the living, and, in those aspects of it which con- 
cern the return of the revitalized corpse, it is an 
extension of what may have been a primit ive con- 
ception, viz. that the aead have a life of their own 
in the grave, which was, in fact, often erected as 
a kind of house, more el alio rate than the houses of 
the living. Many tales both from savage and 
from barbaric peoples show that the dead are still 
living in the tomb and can encounter any intruder 
upon it (as in Scandinavian belief), or come forth 
from it to talk and feast with the living or to 
cause them annoyance. It was also held that a 
malicious spirit might take possession of a corpse 
and vitalize it for sinister purposes. The bound- 
ary-line between life and death seems to have been 
but vaguely defined. To prevent the return of 
the dead, whether bodily or as a ghost, many pre- 
cautions were in use enclosing the grave 
with a high fence, piling heavy stones upon it, 
diverting the course of a stream in order to 
bury in its bed and then permitting it to flow as 
before, binding the corpse securely (though this 
was done for other reasons also) or mutilating it. 4 

a. Range and examples of the vampire supersti- 
tion.— While the most gruesome examples of this 
superstition (the vampire as a revitalized corpse) 
are to be met with among the Slavic peoples, in 
modern Greece, and in China, it is found in many 
other parts of the world and has been entertained 
in remote ages. It is not easily separated from 

1 See, e.g., ERR i. 540. ^ 

3 Odyssey, xi. 84 f. ; H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant 
Philadelphia, 1898, p. 113 ff. ; cf. art. Blood, fi 7. 

1.191. „ , 

* Numerous examples are (riven by J. G. Frazer, * On Certain 
Burial Customs as illustrative of the Priiiiit.no Theory of the 
Soul,' JAl xv. [1886] 65; and in artt. Dkatii and Disposal 
or thr Dead (Introductory), I XI., Inuonkhianh, I is; J. 
Dlcbelette, Manuel d'archfologie, Farm, 1908-10, i. 471 ; 11. F. 
Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age*, London, 1916, p. 271. 
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other beliefs of a like kind. Not only the dead, 
whether in bodily or in ghostly form, prey upon 
the living, but demons also, who sometimes have 
originated from ghosts, suck the blood of the living 
or feed on corpses. 

Beliefs of this kind regarding spirits of certain 
dead persons are found sporadically in Polynesia, 
Melanesia, Indonesia, in India, and among African 
and South American tribes. Among higher races 
traces of the idea of the dead feeding on the living 
are found among the ancient Babylonians and 
other Semites, and in Egypt regarding the khu. 
In ancient Scandinavia the idea that the dead were 
alive in their barrows gave rise to the belief that 
they might Income unhallowed monsters of the 
vampire kind, as is seen from the Grettis Saga. 
Parallels occur in Saxon England and among the 
early Teutons and Celts. In modern Greece the 
vampire belief has prevailed for many centuries, 
but largely moulded by Slavic influences . 1 The 
Slavio superstition holds that various persons 
become vampires after death. The corpse is re- 
vitalized and thirsts for blood. Its ravages begin 
with relatives, then it attacks other victims, and 
these in turn become vampires. When the grave 
of a suspected vampire is opened, the corpse is 
found undecnyed, the lips stained with blood. Its 
ravages occur by night: the grave must be re- 
entered by cocK-crow, else the vampire must 
remain wherever he is, stiff and helpless. A great 
epidemic of vampire superstition occurred in 
Hungary in the 18th cent., which was investigated 
by a royal commission . 9 In China a vampire 
belief exists, and offers a curious parallel to that 
of the Slavs . 1 

3 . Rites of riddance.— Among the Slavs, when a 
grave is opened and the corp.se is found to be fresh, 
swollen with blood, and life-like, it is transfixed 
through the region of the heart with a stake of 
aspen or maple (Russia), blackthorn or hawthorn 
(Serbia), but this must be done with one blow, for 
two blows would restore it to life. A suspected 
corpse is also buried in this way. A vampire at 
Laibach in 1672 is said to have pulled out the 
stake and thrown it back . 4 A person who com- 
mitted suicide was often buried at cross-roads, the 
body transfixed with a spear or stake, in Britain 
and elsewhere, in order that the ghost might not 
walk, but perhaps in earlier superstition lest it 
should beconio a vampire. This was forbidden in 
England by law in 1824.® 

Sometimes also the head of the vampire was cut 
off.® The heads of murderers whose spirits the 
living feared were also cut off and destroyed, or 
set between the legs or beneath the body. Another 
effectual way was to burn the corpse to ashes, but care 
was taken to drive back into the fire every creature 
which might come from it— worms, snakes, beetles, 
birds, etc.— lest the vampire should have embodied 
itself in one of them, ana so resume its foul w*ork. 
This was done among the Slavs, and in Bulgaria 
a sorcerer armed with a saint’s picture is supposed 
to drive the vampire into a bottle containing some 
of its foul food, and, when corked up, the bottle 

I J. 0. Lawson, Modem Greek Folk-Lore and Ancient Greek 
Religion , Cambridge, 1010, u. 301 ff. ; Leo Allatlus, De quor- 
undam Grcecorum opinationtbus, Cologne, 1646, ch. 12 ff. 

* J. M Achat, Slavic Mythology (-The Mythology of All Races, 
Hi.), Boston, 1918, p. 231 f. ; A. Colmet, Traits eur ha appari- 
tion • dm esprit* et eur lee vampire*, new ed. ii. 

8 J. J. M. do Cl root, The Religious System of China , Leyden, 
1802-1010, v. 788 ff. 

4 W. R. Ralston, Russian Folk-Take. pp. 271, 324, Songe of 
the Russian People, p. 413. 

8 H. J. Stephen, New Commentaries on the Laws of England*, 
London, 1868, tv. 152 ; R. Hunt, Popular Romances of the West 
of England, do. 1865, p. 268; Fraser, JAI xv. 66. Of. ERE 

• See reff. in Frazer, JAI xv. 60; Ralston, Russian Folk • 
Tales, p. 324 ; K. Helm, Altgerman. Religionsgeschichte, 
Heidelberg, 1918, p. 183 ; ERE iv. 483*. 


is thrown into the tire . 1 In Greece any corpse 
which is found not to have suffered dissolution, as 
well as any suspected of being a vampire, was, 
and even now still is, exhumed, cut to pieoes, and 
burned, to prevent its further wandering as a 
revenant. Boiling water or oil was poured on the 

rave, and the heart was torn ont of the body and 

isaolved in vinegar . 9 This is a reversion to the 
old pagan cuHtorn of cremation of the dead, and, 
in spite of Slavic influences, the Slavic method of 
staking the body is not in use. 

In China suspected corpses were allowed to 
decay in the open air before burial, or, when 
buried, were often exhumed and burned. In the 
absence of the corpse from the grave, the coftin-lid 
was removed, thus letting in fresh air, which pre- 
vents the body from re-entering it. When the 
corpse was roaming about, rice, red peas, and nieces 
of iron were strewn round the grave ; it could not 
pass these, and was found Btiff and dead on the 
ground, and could then be burned.® 

To guard against the attacks of vampires, 
various charmB, amulets, sacred symbols, and 
magio herbs are commonly used in the various 
countries where the belief exists. 

4 . Love motive in the vampire belief.— Some- 
times the vampire may have intercourse with the 
widow or other woman. This is part of a wide- 
spread belief that the dead or ghosts can have 
sexual union with the living, and, as far as revital- 
ized corpses are concerned, this motive is found in 
the ancient Greek story of the girl Philinnion, 
who after her death was found with the youth 
Machates in her father’s house as his lover, leaving 
him at duwn . 4 In such stories as this the vampire 
is linked to the ghostly mahr, or nightmare, in its 
erotic aspect on the one hand— the mahr comes 
into a room through the keyhole, as the vampire 
does— and to the meduoval succuba on the other, in 
so far as the latter, like other erotic demons, preys 
upon the vital powers of man, so destroying them. 

The vampire-lover theme is also illustrated by 
the ‘Dead Rider* cycle, as in Burger’s Lenore 
or Scott’s spirited version, William and Helen. 
Burger’s poem is based on the folk-belief that a 
dead man appears to those dearly loved— lover, 
wife, or child— because they sorrow so much, or 
in order to draw them to the grave. The living 
person rides with him on horseback or follows 
him, ignorant that he is really dead. Usually 
they reach the churchyard. The corpse Binks into 
his house— the grave— and the living barely escapes 
being entombed, or sometimes dies at the grave. 
Of this there are Scandinavian, Icelandic, Albanian, 
Breton, Scots, and English versions, and it is even 
found among the Araucanians as a purely native 
tale.® 

5 . Vampire and wer-wolf.— Attention has been 
drawn elsewhere® to the connexion between the 
kindred superstitions of the vampire and the wer- 
animal. The main links are that the dead may 
become wer-wolves or other wer-animals and prey 
on the living , 7 and, as in Greece and among the 

1 Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, pp. 314, 824 ; J. Curtin, Tales 
of the Fames and of the Ghost World, London, 1896, p. 177 ; 
Tylor, PC* ii. 193. 

* Lawson, pp. 871, 488, 602 f. ; J. T. Bent, The Cyclades , Lon- 
don, 1886, p. 46. 

» De Oroot, v. 725, 744, 749 f. 

4 Phlegon, Mirabilia, 1 ; for vampires taking the form of men 
to deceive women cf. ERE i. 53a 1 *. 

8 N. F. S. ttrundtvfg, Danske Kcempeviser, Copenhagen, 1847, 
no. 90 ; J. Anuwon, Icelandic Legends, tr. G. Powell and E. 
Magnueson, London, 1864-00, i. 173; A. Dozonrffonta albanais, 
Pans, 1881, p. 281 ; \T. H. de La VillcmarquA, Banas-Breit*. do. 
1840. i. 271 f. ; Sir Walter Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
border, London, 1889, p. 310 (‘ Clerk Saunders ') ; County Folk- 
lore (Suffolk), I., do. 1895, p. 81 ; A. H. Keane, Man Past and 
Present*, do. 1920, p. 410 : cf. aleo H. II. Plow and M. Bartels, 
Das Wem, Berlin, 1913, 1. 608. 

8 In art. LYOAKTsaopr, f 4 . 


7 Cf. algo ERE v. 627b. 
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Slavs, that the man who wan a wer-wolf in his 
lifetime becomes a vampire after death. 

A further link of connexion is found in the fact 
that both vampires and wer-wolves are believed to 
cause storms, drought, famine, and cattle-plague ; 
both are killed by an aspen stake $ and the vampire 
is sometimes the offspring of a witch and a wer- 
wolf (or the devil). 1 While the wer-wolf is often a 
witch or wizard who has assumed animal form, both 
of these are often blood-suckers and eaters of human 
flesh, with all the perverted tastes of a vampire. 1 

The earth personified, occasionally as Oorberos, was some- 
times supposed to be an eater of the dead.* Demoniac beings 
of the underworld were also represented as eaters of the dcad— 
Chimera, Eurynomos, the Egyptian 4 eater of hearts ' or * eater 
of the dead,' etc. 4 

6. The vampire in literature.— Such a supersti- 
tion has naturally attracted some attention in 
literature. Bvron has an effective passage refer- 
ring to it in The Giaour . His prose work on the 
subject (unfinished) was completed by Folidori and 
dramatized l>y Charles Nodier. Hoffmann intro- 
duces it in one of the tales in The Serapion Brethren . 
It is also the subject of ThAophile Gautier's La 
Morte amoureuse , and of a story in J. S. Le Fanu’s 
Green Tea . But the whole superstition haB 
received the most effective treatment, with the 
greatest verisimilitude, from Bram Stoker in his 
Vracula ,* which embodies in a striking manner 
all that is believed on the subject in Transylvania. 


Litbratvrs.--R. Andree, Bthnographioohe Parallelen und 
Vergleiche, 2 vote., Stuttgart, 1878-89 ; A. Calmet, Traiti sur 
Us apparition* deg espnts et sur Us vampires, Paris, 1751, ii., 
Eng. tr.. The Phantom World, London. 1850 : W. Herts, Tier 
Werwolf, Stuttgart, 1802; S. Hock, DU Vampyraagen und 
xhre Verwertung in der deutschen LitUratur , Berlin, 1900; 
O. von HovorkaandA. Kronfeld, Vergleichende Volkatnedizin, 
do. 1908-09, 11. 890 ff.: F. Llebrecht, Zur Volkakunde, Hell- 
bronn, J879; W. Mann hard t, in Zeitschrift fur deutsche 
Mythologie und Sittenkunde, lv. [1867] 259 f. ; M. Ranft, 
Tractat von dem Kauen und Schmatzen der Todten in Grdftem, 
Leipzig, 1784 ; C. J. Slmrock, Handbueh der deutsehen Mytho • 
look 4 , Bonn, 1874; E. B. Tylor, PC*, London, 1891; Dudley 
Wright, Vampires and Vampirism, do. 1914. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND INDIANS.— The 

Indians of Vancouver Island are not a homogeneous 
people, but belong to three clearly defined groups. 
The northern part of the island is occupied by 
tribes of Kwakiutl speech ; they are closely related 
to tribes occupying the mainland of British 
Columbia to the east and for a considerable 
distance north of Vancouver Island. The south- 


eastern part of the island is occupied by Coast 
Salish tribes. These are but a comparatively 
small section of the widely spread Salish stock, 
who are distributed south into the United States 
as far as the lower Columbia Valley. The re- 
mainder of the island — roughly speaking, the 
southern two-thirds of the west coast— is inhabited 
by a group of tribes variously known as Nutka 
(from one of the best known tribes of the group) 
or Aht. These Indians are almost entirely con- 
fined to Vancouver Island ; the extreme north- 
western part of Washington, however, in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Flattery, is occupied by 
the Makah Indians, an offshoot of the Nutka 
group. The Kwakiutl and Nutka tribes are quite 
clearly, if somewhat remotely, related in speech. 

1 Ralston, Songs , pp. 409, 411. 

* For examples see Mary u. Kingsley, Travels in West Africa , 
London, 1897. p. 490 ; BRB 111. 168*, vil. 287a, vlii. 846b ; cf. 0. 
Hose and W. MoDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, London, 
1912, il. 117, note 1 ; W. Orooke, PR 11. 263 : Apul. Metam. 
1. Ilf.; cf. BRB v ill. 288b; BR UI. 152; H. i ffell, Obeah*, 
London, 1893, p. 105 f. For other examples see BR B i. 212*. 

• Cf. Hecate ae rape otfxLyot, in the Orphio Hymns, like the 
•tone sarcophagus. 

4 Lucian, Dial. Mart., m. 1, Bekyom.. 14 ; Pauo. x. xxviii. 
4; W. Max Mailer, Egyptian Mythology («77>ff Mythology cf 
All Races, xll.), Boston, 1918, p. 179; A. Dlcterich, Sekyia, 
Leipslg, 1898, p. 49 ff. For other examples see RUB lil. 207. 
Of. A. N. Didron, Christian Iconography , tr. II. Stokes, London, 
1880, IL 141. 

•London, 1897. 


The Salish languages may also prove to be related 
to Kwakiutl and Nutka, but only remotely so at 
best. These three groups of tribes exhibit numer- 
ous interinfluences, the dominant position, on the 
whole, being held by the Kwakiutl Indians of the 
north. In this article the religion of the Nutka 
Indiana will be taken as the type for the aborigines 
of Vancouver Island. Data on the other tribeB 
will be found in art. Salish. 

Beliefs and practices of a more or less definitely 
religious character enter so largely into almost 
every phase of Nutka life that it is not altogether 
easy to mark off religion as a separate subject for 
ethnologic treatment. For practical purposes the 
subject of Nutka religion may be considered as 
embracing the beliefs in supernatural beings of 
various sorts, prayer, the acquisition of 1 power ' 
either by means of amulets and the help of definite 
beings or by means of the performance of secret 
rituals of predominantly magical content, shaman- 
ism and witchcraft, beliefs in souls, tabus of 
various sorts and other beliefs of more or less 
clearly religious reference, and public rituals. 

z. Supernatural beings.— It is very diflicult to 
classify the various beings of a supernatural order 
that are recognized in Nutka belief. They range 
all the way from a Sky Being, who seems almost 
on the point of becoming comparable to onr own 
conception of a Supreme Being, down to patrons 
or guardian spirits (genii loci) of specific objects, 
such as individual cedar trees or house-beams. The 
line between beings endowed with a more or less 
distinctive personality and mere amulets isstrangely 
difficult toil raw, as, midway between these two types, 
there are a considerable number of monsters whose 
only raison d'Ure, so far as humanity is concerned, 
is that some part of their body can be utilized for 
amuletic purposes. On the whole, the personality 
of the majority of Nutka supernatural beings can- 
not be said to be very firmly defined. As regards 
their relation to humanity, they might be classified 
as objects of prayer, beings capable of granting 
‘powers' of a great many different sorts, beings 
that are impersonated in rituals, generally in 
ritualistic dances, beings that figure in myths and 
family legends, and beings that are visibly repre- 
sented, by those privileged to do so, as crests. 
This classification is not a mutually exclusive one, 
however, os many supernatural beings appear in 
more than one connexion. 

Thus, the Wolf is important in ritual, legend, and crest 
representation, and is believed to grant ' powers ’ or 4 medicines.* 
On the other hand, the Whale is important as a crest and 
mythological being, but docs not figure in public ritual, while 
hunting powers and other gifts are bestowed by him in legends 
and by virtue of inheritance of such legendary gift* rather than 
directly in the actual present. Differing from the Whale is the 
Thunder-bird, in that he is not Identified with an actual animal 
species, and tnat he is very frequently, perhaps most frequently 
of all beings, impersonated in ritual performances. Again, 
such a being as the Ahlmakoh, a kind of demonic wood-spirit, 
plays an important part in ritual and as an amulet-dispenser, 
nut is never represented as a crest (his mask is used only in 
connexion with a ritual). 

It is difficult in some cases to tell whether a 
particular type of being is conceived of as a single 
personality, like tbo more important gods and 
goddesses of the Greeks, or as embracing a class of 
numerous individuals, like onr fairies. The latter 
is probably far more often the case, though true 
examples of individualized beings undoubtedly also 
occur. Sometimes the Indians themselves seem to 
waver between contradictory conceptions, as in 
the case of the Thunder bird, lie is generally, 
it seems, thought of as a distinct individuality 
(legend has it that there were originally four 
Thunder-bird brothers, but that three of them 
were destroyed by the Wood pecker), yet the tend- 
ency to localize Ins home on some particular moun- 
tain-peak and the necessarily di lie rent localizations 
current among the different tribes have led in the 
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minds of some to the rationalizing conclusion that 
there is more than one Thunder-bird in existence. 

In a class by himself is the Sky Chief, who 
enters hardly at all into the life of the natives 
except as an object of prayer. He is believed to 
dwell in the sky and to be, in a general way, the 
dispenser of life and happiness to mortals. He is 
not represented either pictorial ly or in rituals, and 
never, so far as known, occurs as a character in 
the mythology, not even as creator or transformer. 
So pale is hispersonality that one might be tempted 
to look for Christian influence, were it not for the 
obviously standardized form, and hence presumably 
great age, of the prayers addressed to him. 

As in all Indian mythologies, a large number of 
animals are represented as human or semi-human 
characters in Nutka myths, many of them being 
endowed with supernatural powers. Few of these, 
however, can be considered as of interest in a 
purely religious connexion ; the attitude of the 
Indian towards many of them is comparable to our 
own in reference to the fantastic characters of a 
romance or fairy-tale or even, not infrequently, to 
the purely human characters of a modern novel. 
The Haven, e.g, t while important in some of the 
more northern Pacific CoaBt tribes as a creator or 
transformer, plays the part in Nutka mythology 
purely of a greedy trickster or buffoon, comparable 
to the European Reynard the Fox. The belief 
that animals are descended from human-like beings 
of the mythological period finds its counterpart in 
the belief that animals to-day, when out of sight 
of people, divest themselves of their animal 
blankets and look, talk, and act like ordinary 
human beings. Most of the animals represented 
in the mythology and a large number not so re- 
presented are impersonated, by means of face 

S aints, masks, and ceremonial regalia, in the 
ances of the Wolf ritual (a few of these dances 
are the Haven, the Woodpecker, the Sea-gull, the 
Wasp, the Halibut, the Octopus, and the Deer). 
Even in this connexion, however, it is doubtful if 
the animal beings themselves, as a whole, hAve 
further religious significance than that their re- 
presentation has become associated with a ritual 
which is charged, with the quality of religious 
emotion. The animal dances as Buch seem to be 
of interest largely as pantomimic performances. 
Among all these animal beings, however, there are 
at least some that have a degree of religious im- 
portance. 'Powers* may be obtained (or were 
tegendarily obtained) from the Wolf, the Whale, 
the Hair-seal, the Sea-otter, the Shark, the Beaver, 
and others. Of particular importance among these 
is the Wolf. Tne Wolves are believed to form a 
supernatural community of their own, with four 
special fast runners of the chief and the Raven as 
news-teller. They are looked upon with great 
reverence— an attitude that finds its fullest ex- 
pression in the Wolf ritual, founded, according to 
its origin legends, by the Wolves themselves. 

In the mythology we also meet with a number 
of human-like figures that belong to the super- 
natural world without being identified with either 
animals or monsters. Here belongs the creator 
Kapkimiyis, who created the first man out of the 
thigh of the first already existent woman, made 
the island of Tsisha, the home of the Tsishaath 
tribe descended from them, and assigned them the 
various foods, animal and vegetable, that they and 
their descendants were to use. Kapkimiyis is 
evidently a purely local figure, and he is doubtless 
paralleled by local creators in the other Nutka 
tribes. Another important figure in the mythology 
is Kwatiyat, a sort of creator or, better, trans- 
former, who experienced many curious adventures 
and did much to give the world its present shape. 
The rock-carvings in the interior of Vancouver 


Island are believed to be his work. He is still 
alive, but it is not known where he resides. With 
him is often associated his brother, who, like the 
Raven, is a trickster. Another transformer is 
known as Causing-everything-to-be-different. His 
work consisted chiefly in transforming various 
maleficent monsters into the relatively harmless 
animals that we know to-day. 

We need no more than refer to a few of the host of powers 
with which the Nutka Indian peoples the land, the sea, and the 
air. The Heitlik . 1 Wont-to-glide-to-the-ground.’ is a snake-like, 
scaly being who darts out lightning with his red tongue. He is 
generally represented as gliding on the rocks, ooTling up or 
down a tree, or coiled like a belt about the Thunder-bird. 
When seen, a bit of his tail should be loppod off and preserved 
as an amulet for success in whaling and other sea-mammal 
hunting. The Taai are fairy-like folk that dwell on the summits 
of mountains. They wear feathers on their heads and arc 
associated with Are and the aurora borealis. They are 
peculiarly elusive beings, frequently dissolving into foam. A 
supernatural bird, the Mikhtach, said to resemble a female 
mallard duck, is a potent source of luck in hunting. The 
Ahlnmkoh, already referred to, is a kind of forest ogre, evi- 
dently reluted to the Nutlmis, or Fool-dancer, of the Kwnkiutl ; 
his nasal mucus is valued as an amulet for invulnerability. The 
Ohiniath are brownie-like woods-folk who do all sorts of strange 
things, such as hunting for sea-cucumbers as though they were 
seals ; they give power to those who are fortunate enough to 
see them. The Pokumis are wild and elusive beings, trans- 
formed from human beings that have become estranged from 
human ways or overcome by intense cold. The Pokumis are 
often represented in the pantomimic dances of the Wolf ritual. 
The Shishchikuhl is a large animal-like monster who lives inside 
a mountain and whose red hair is a powerful amulet for suooesH 
in war. A two-headed being, the Totohtsaktso, reddish in 
colour and with u tail attained to each of his heads, is 
particularly virulent as 'medicine*: a small port of his body 
Is a powerful amulet in both war ana hunting. He is doubtless 
the Nutka equivalent of the Sisiutl so often represented in the 
art of the Kwaklutl Indians. The Tsatsokhta is an enormously 
strong being with red, shaggy hair and with his right foot large, 
his left extremely small. The earth of his tracks is a strength- 
giving 1 medicine.* One of the most important of Nutka super- 
natural powers, in ritual and legend as in the acquirement of 
‘ medicine,* is tne Hena, a class of beings conventionally repre- 
sented by, but not actually Isdieved to be identical with, quartz 
crystals. They have the power of incredibly rapid flight and 
make a loud, whizzing noise. They have become closely associ- 
ated In Nutka belief with the Wolf ritual, their characteristic 
sound being identified with the supernatural whistling that is 
believed to emanate from the wolves and that is imparted to 
the initiates of the rituat. It is therefore not surprising that 
the quartz-like Hena is held to be found also in the hotly of a 
wolf, of whom it forms a sort of subsidiary soul. 

It is remarkable that the power emanating from 
most of the supernatural beings of the Nutka 
is intimately hound up with some amulet-like or 
fetish-like object, generally some part of his body 
that is, often with considerable violence, taken 
from him. The conception of a benevolent atti- 
tude towards the seeker after 'power* and of a 
spiritual guardianship over him— a conception that 
prevails among so many American Indian tribes 
—is, on the whole, signally absent here. It is 
present in some degree in the legendary accounts 
of ancestral experiences of the acquisition of power, 
yet even here the chief emphasis is always placed 
on the supernatural object acquired and handed 
down or on the privilege of ceremonially represent- 
ing such an experience, not on the notion of a 
mystic relationship. 

2. Prayer.— Prayer is often held to represent 
religious feeling at its purest, particularly when 
the prayer is individual and of unstandardized 
form. Among the Nutka Indians prayers are, so 
far as known, always of strictly standardized 
form. They are either Bacred songs sung at a 
ritual by a group or by an individual in the 
presence of the community (such prayers, e.o., arc 
addressed to the Wolves of the Wolf ritual or in 
the rite of exorcism in the Rame ritual) or they are 
private, and indeed Recret, spell-like formulas 
addressed to the Sky Chief in the course of the 
important secret rituals referred to below. The 
feeling that animates the former class of prayers 
is perhaps more intensely emotional ; it may be 
characterized as fear or awe glorified into exalta- 
tion. The latter class have more of a magical 
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than purely religious connotation, and this in spite 
of the fact that they are addressed to the nearest 
approach that the Nutka have to a generalized 
Supreme Being. They are self-seeking in tone ; 
more often than not they directly plead for a 
superiority in success at the expense of others. 

Generally the secret ritual prayers are for some 
specific gift, as wealth, success in hunting or 
fishing, good luck in love, proficiency in the per- 
formance of a ritualistic act, or whatever else, good 
or evil, one may desire the fulfilment of. As a 
rule, however, the specific prayer is preceded by a 
more general tirhsimich , or prayer for life. 

A typical example of such a ' life prayer* Is : ' Look down on 
me, O Chief, have pity on me. Cause mo to he alive. Cause 
to be sent back whatever evil words may be said of uio by any 
one. If at any time one prays in secret for my death, may I 
cause his ourses to recoil on himself ; may I cause him to 
swallow his own [evil words]. Cause me to be without afflic- 
tion, O Chief. Grant me, O Chief, thy wealth [or whatever 
else one desires]. . . 

While the private prayers of the Nutka are strictly 
standardized in form, the texts of the prayers 
seem to difler considerably according to the vary- 
ing family traditions. Hero, as throughout Nutka 
life, family exclusiveness in matters of privilege 
and secret lore is much in evidence. 

3. Acquisition of power ; secret rituals. —Like 
so many other primitive peoples, the Nutka feel the 
necessity of continuous supernatural assistance in 
the pursuit of the ends of life. The individual must, 
whenever possible, eke out his own powers by the 
support of some of the mysterious influences that 
surround him. Prayer can do much for him ; the 
mere possession of an amulet or fetish or 1 medicine 1 
probably more ; still more efficacious is a token 
resulting from an encounter with a supernatural 
being. Tho handling of all such tokens, as well 
as of all supernatural objects or animals not 
actually identifiable with specific beings, is regu- 
larly hedged about by various tabus. Generally 
fasting and a period of sexual continence are re- 
quired, also absence from tho borne. A token 
may not be lightly rejected, if disaster is to be 
avoided. One must also know beforehand just 
how it is to he utilized, what one must do or say 
in order to secure tho benefits of its supernatural 
influence. Frequently one must be careful to take 
only the right half. Frequently, also, it may not bo 
taken into the bouse, but must be kept in a secret 
spot in the woods. Its power may be communicated 
by rubbing or other handling, or a small piece of 
it may be directly used as an amulet; thus a bit 
of it may be inserted in the cedar-bark wrapping 
of a scaling or whaling harpoon. Every Indian 
possesses a considerable number of * medicines, * for 
various purposes and of different degrees of 
potency. Their possession is generally a secret to 
all but the immediate heirs of their acquirer or 
inheritor ; certain * life medicines * may even be 
kept entirely secret until the approach of death. 
It is interesting to note that the mere possession of 
secret or magical lore is itself ‘good medicine.’ 
As one parts with knowledge, his power of resist- 
ance to adverse influences is lessoned. 

It is not always possible to secure the special 
assistance derived from supernatural helpers or 
inherited fetishes. Hence the main reliance of 
the Nutka Indian for the success of his hunting, 
foiling, or other ventures is on the punctilious 
performance of certain private magical ceremonies 
that we have termed ‘secret rituals.* There is an 
astonishing nunilier and a bewildering variety of 
such rituals. Every family possesses, by secret 
inheritance, enough to guide it safely through life. 
Sometimes several versions of a magical ritual- 
one derived, say, from the paternal, the other from 
the maternal, tradition— are known by an in- 
dividual, but they may never be combined or 
vol. xii.— 38 


confused. The secret rituals are always performed 
in a hidden spot at a considerable distance from, 
the houso ; for the more elaborate riluals the! 
various families have prepared spots deep in the 
woods, often near pools or in caves. The rituals 
range in complexity from comparatively simple 
magical performances, prayers, . and spell pro- 
nouncements lasting but a single night to elaborate 
ceremonies extended over a month or more. 'Hie 
former are either abbreviated versions of more 
elaborate rituals or relate to the easier quests, such 
as sal mon- trolling ; the latter are concerned with 
the more hazardous or exacting pursuits, such as 
whaling, sea- lion hunting, or sealing. Each secret 
ritual is in effect a prayer and magical compulsion 
toward some desired end— success in trapping 
fish, spearing cod, harpooning sea-otter, whaling, 
acquiring wealth, gaining love, bewitching an 
enemy ; even the satisfaction of such unusual 
desires as success in stealing or the learning of a 
raven’s speech may be compassed by tho per- 
formance of a magical ritual. The details of each 
ritual differ according to specific family tradition 
and tiie nature of the end sought. The constant 
features seem to be prayer, the pronouncement of 
spells, tho observance of tabus, rubbing with 
‘ medicines,’ bathing and rubbing down with hem- 
lock branches (until the skin peeled, in the practice 
of the hardier aspirants for success), the wearing 
of cedar-bark and feather regalia and tho laying 
on of symbolic face-paints, and, most important 
of all, the performance of magical actions. In 
principle these actions are dominated by the philo- 
sophy of sympathetic magic and by the symbolic 
efficacy of imitation and the handling of effigies. 

Thus, the aspirant (or success in whaling may spend hours 
diving into a pool and coming up to the surface and blowing in 
imitation of a whale or, bent over the ground, in humping his 
bock like that of the whale; or he may make our of twigs rude 
effigies of a whaling canoe, its occupants, harpoon and floats, 
and the hunted sea-mammal. 

The magical practices not infrequently included 
bizarre or revolting features, such as rubbing with 
the skulls of one’s ancestors or the use of a new- 
born babe that bad been stolen, killed, and lmd its 
eyes gouged out (a symbolic representation of the 
whale that is blind to his pursuer ami allows him- 
self to ho caught). Needless to say, these secret 
rituals have little or no purely social bearing. 
The magic ritualist may, however, be accompanied 
by a close relative, say a son or nephew— frequently, 
in the more elaborate types, by his wife. Not the 
least interesting thing about the secret rituals is 
their dependence for success on a proper ealendric 
placing. The most auspicious season for their per- 
formance is the period between the winter and 
summer solstices, when the days arc progressively 
longer ; during a given month it is the days of the 
waxing moon that should be chosen. The sym- 
bolism of this is as obvious as it is world-wide. 
Indeed, there is every reason to believe that what 
little precision of solar and lunar observation the 
Nutka Indians attained was conditioned by the 
necessity of correctly delimiting the span of 
auspicious days. 

4. Shamanism. — The Nutka sliaman, or 
medicine-man, is such by virtue of supernatural 
power personally acquired by him or, at least 
theoretically, by riglit of inheritance from an 
ancestor who had himself (or herself) acquired 
such power. Properly speaking, the acquirement 
of shatnanistic power * is on a par with the acquire- 
ment of any other type of supernatural power, as 
for hunting or fishing. In either case the posses- 
sion of power may he due to the magic inhering 
in the performance of a secret ritual, to the ac- 
quirement of a supernatural token or ainulet-like 
object (‘medicine’), with or without the inter- 
1 Sm art. Sbamabism. 
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position of a supernatural being, or to the inheriting 
of a family 'medicine.* What distinguishes the 
medicine-man is the function exercised by his 
power, the class of being from whom it is derived, 
and tne manner of holding and exercising this 
power. 

The main functions of the medicine-man are the 
location of disc arc, generally conceived of as a 
worm -like malefic object that has been lodged in 
the body of the sufferer by an ill-wisher, the 
detection, if required, of the causes of the disease, 
and its removal. The divining, in a trance-like 
state, of future or distant events and the super- 
natural causation of disease are also frequently 
within the province of the medicine-man, but need 
not be. 

The supernatural beings and 'medicines* that 
bestow shamanistic power are rarely the same 
as those that give power for other purposes. 
There is a long list of eerie or unusual objects 
whose discovery and retention are believed to 
make a man a shaman— at least to a limited 
extent, for a really powerful shaman has generally 
a number of sources of supernatural guidance. 
The specific beings that grant shamanistic power 
belong to two classes, 'birds'. and 'fish.' Certain 
birds — t.q.y ducks— certain land animals, and 
certain fish are believed to be powerful shamans 
themselves and to meet once a year in a doctoring 
contest. The leader of the ‘birds’ is a super- 
natural bird known as Khwini, or Khwili, who iB 
said to belong to the Sky Chief ; the leader of the 
' fish ’ is a small eeMike marine fish. The former 
has the greatest shamanistic power of all. The 
shamanistic being (animal) bestows power not bo 
much by way of a dream, as so commonly in 
aboriginal America, as by the amuletic virtue of 
his own body. This is in accord with the general 
materializing tendency that pervades Nutka 
religion. 

The power of the ' medicine ' amulet or being is, 
in the caso of tho Nutka shaman, exercised by 
virtue of its actual presence in his body. A 
shaman’s supernatural power ( manitn fa.v.]) is not 
a mystic influence that guides him, but resides in 
a concrete object that he is believed to keep inside 
his hand or chest. A powerful shaman may have 
half-a-dozen or more such * medicines ’ in his chest, 
in snpernaturally reduced form. These are never 
made visiblo to the laity except on special occa- 
sions, such as at a very severe illness or during the 
tsayek ritual, when tho shaman may hold them up 
for inspection. The shamans are believed to have 
the power of causing their 'medicines’ to fly 
through the air to any place or person desired. 
The wide-spread conception of the 1 flying ' or 
'shooting' of disease-causing substances seems, by 
an easy transition, to have been transferred to the 
Nutka materializations of the manitu concept. 
The modus operandi of the Nutka shaman differs 
according to circumstances. The usual methods 
are: sucking of the part affected (actually or 
supposedly), manipulation after rubbing the fists 
against the hands, resuscitation by uttering cer- 
tain syllables in a conventional manner, and the 
singing of specific medicine songs. These songs 
are often dreamed during the performance of a 
secret ritual for the attainment of shamanistic 
power. 

5. Soul beliefs and supernatural phenomena. — 
The Nutka Indians say that the course of life is 
like the walking of a man on & straight line as 
thin as a hair. If he misses a single step, he drops 
down and dies. The soul or living essence of a 
human being is conceived of as a wee mannikin, a 
shadowy doublet, which can be held in the palm 
of a shaman. It may leave the body through the 
crown of the head, out may either return 0/ its 


own accord or be brought hack through the 
ministrations of a shaman. If it fails to return, it 
means that it has reached the land of disembodied 
spirits, that its possessor, in other words, is dead. 
It is then referred to by a term, cheha , which may 
be rendered 'ghost,' but which is more freely used 
to refer to any discamate spirit and even to any 
eerie or highly unusual being, such as an elephant. 
The ghost is always thought of as evil, and great 
efforts are taken to rid of its malign influence 
a house in which a person 1ms died. 

Distinct from the soul is the hlimaksti , often 
translated ‘ heart.' This is not the anatomical 
heart, but the mind or ' soul ' in its psychological, 
not theological, sense. It is the seat or principle 
of intelligence characteristic of human beings 
alone, and is generally localized in the heart or 
breast. 

According to ono legend, the creator Kapklmlyle made a 
vertical column of ten faces, stuck clone together, and put it 
into the breast of the first man as his seat of Intelligence. This 
is the hlimnk*ti of to-day. If all ten faces look in one direction, 
the man’s will is strong ; if five look one way, five the other, he 
Is in a state of evenly -balanced hesitation. The first woman 
had no hlivrvdknti put Inside of her ; hence women are believed 
to be more flighty and less intelligent than men. 

The life after death is supposed to bo located in 
an under world, which is divided into a ‘good’ 
and a 1 bad ' section. In the * good ' quarter are 
little streams in which spring-salmon run and 
form the food of tho ghostly inhabitants. The 
spring-salmon of the world of the living are 
believed to he sent up here by departed spirits. 
The occupants of the * bad' quarter of the under- 
ground world cat lice. In the opinion of some 
Indians, tho dead turn into wolves or owls. This 
belief does not necessarily exclude tho other. 

As among all primitive peoples, there is a vast 
number of beliefs current among the Nntka in 
regard to supernatural phenomena and relations. 
Only a very few of these need be touched upon 
here. An eclipse of the sun or moon is caused by 
a supernatural being known as Codfisli-in-the-sky, 
who holds tfie luminary in his month. During an 
eclipse each of the Indians would rush off to per- 
form a secret ritual for trolling fish, 'lhe magical 
concept at the basis of this practice is evident : the 
fish eventually trolled for was to bite just as the 
Codfish was biting the eclipsed sun or moon. 
Another very curious belief is referred to by the 
term ' going ofl a to another place.' The Indians 
believe that at two unknown periods during the 
year a big tido comes in at night and shifts about 
everything in the village, houses and all. After a 
short time, during which it is difficult to keep 
awake, everything is shifted back to its proper 

S lace. Should one be lucky enough to keep awake 
uring this periodic shift, and be engaged in a 
secret ritual, he is certain to prove successful in 
whatever lie is praying for. 

Perhaps the most interesting belief concerning 
the relation of human beings to the supernatural 
world is that which regards twins as salmon in- 
carnations. So much is this taken as a matter of 
course that it is believed that a twin child in- 
voluntarily bursts into tears when it sees a salmon 
being treated cruelly. Both twin children and their 
father are subject to many onerous tabus, and the 
children are not expected to live long. The signifi- 
cant thing about twin fatherhood is that it makes 
of the father a mere instrument of the salmon- 
world. The appearance of twins is looked upon as 
a harbinger ot an unusually big salmon run, and 
the father devotes all his energies during the 
fishing-season to the singing of songs, the per- 
formance of secret rituals, and the observance of 
tabus intended to propitiate the salmon and 
provide his fellow-villagers with a maximum 
catch. Should he disregard the injunctions of the 
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salmon-world implied by the birth of twins, dire 
misfortune is certain to befall him. 

6. Rituals.— Ceremonialism, both social and 
religious in character, is very prominent in Nutka 
life. It is somewhat arbitrary to divide ceremonies 
into the two classes, as, on the one hand, a relig- 
ious quality (some sort of legendary or super- 
natural background) is rarely absent from even the 
most matter-of-fact or casual ceremony (say, a 
naming feast or invitation ceremony), while, on 
the other, every more properly religious ceremony, 
such as the elaborate and peculiarly sacred Wolf 
ritual, is given the setting of a secular potlatch 
(giving feast) and regularly contains numberless 
features that have a purely social, not religious, 
significance. The two major ceremonies of 
primarily religious connotation are the Wolf ritnal 
(known by the natives as tlokwana) and a shaman- 
istio performance termed tsayek. The former 
undoubtedly has a native Nutka nuoleus, but 
has been much influenced by the winter feast of 
the Kwakiutl Indians. The latter ceremony is 
primarily at home among the more southern Nutka 
tribes; it is &1bo found among the Coast Salish 
and Quileute (north-west coast of Washington). 

The Wolf ritual differs considerably among the 
various Nutka tribes in its origin legend and in 
its ceremonial details. In essence it is a quasi- 
dramatic representation, at least in native theory, 
of certain legendary occurrences. 

Just as a young man or woman. In the legendary past, la 
believed to have been carried away by the wolvea to their 
supernatural home, to have been taught many religious dances 
and songs, and to have returned to nls people with these im- 
material gifts, so. in the ceremony of to-day, the novices, who 
are to he initiated into the ceremony, ore represented as seised 
by wolves that break Into the village and as carried off into the 
woods, there to be taught particular dances, which, after they 
are resoued by the villagers and exorcised, they perform among 
their own people In a state of religious frenzy. The dances 
vary greatly in character, but are largely pantomimic, referring 
either to animals, occupations, or supernatural beings. Many 
of them are Inspired by a spirit of savage recklessness that may 
take the form of self-torture or ceremonial killing. The associa- 
tion of sll those (novices and old initiates) who dance a 
particular dance into a * secret society ’ is a very much more 
weaklv developed concept than among the Kwakiutl. On the 
other hand, the individuals who are banded together through- 
out the ceremony as wolf-performers, by hereditary right, may 
be looked upon as constituting a true confraternity. 

In a rather vague way the Wolf ritual may be in- 
terpreted as a kind of placating of the powerful 
supernatural beings that appear to us as wolves, 
but there can, in actual fact, be no talk of a 
definite function of the ceremony. It is a com- 
plex historical growth that serves as a traditional 
setting for the public expression of religious emo- 
tion (awe and exaltation) and for the satisfaction 
of certain artistio needs. Even the spirit of ribald 
humour finds expression in it. To a large extent, 
also, the purely religious and artistic motives arc 
overlaid by the desire, so characteristic of West 
Coast oulture, to enhance one’s social prestige by 
display and a lavish expenditure of wealth. As 
usual with great tribal ceremonies, it undoubtedly 
means different things to different temperaments. 

The tsayek ceremony is ostensibly undertaken, 
like so manv other great tribal ceremonies among 
American Indians, for the cure of a sick person 
who has not profited by ordinary shamanistio 
treatment. The main feature of tne ceremony is 
the singing of a peculiar type of songs, accompanied 
by beating of sticks and certain conventional 
gesticulations and jumps. Each Indian that takes 
part in the ceremony sings a number of such tsayek 
songs that have become his property by family 
inheritance. Novices who are to be initiated into 
the tsayek ceremony sing these songs for the first 
time. In the course of the ceremony another and 
more advanced type of initiation takes place— that 
of those who have had some supernatural shaman- 
istio experience, or who have a hereditary sharaan- 


istio right, into the formal status, often theoretical 
rather than actual, of shaman. This part of the 
ceremony offers suggestive parallels to the well- 
known Midfi'wiwin of the Ojibwa and other 
Algonquian tribes. Indeed, the two types of 
initiation, tsayek proper and shamanistio, may 
be looked upon as constituting a series of degrees 
not unlike the more intricately developed system 
of shamanistio degrees current among the Algon- 
quian tribes. 

LrrsRATDRi.— The information In this art Is baaed on the 
author’s MS noted. For further literature on Nutka religion 
eoe : F, Boas, 1 The Nootka,’ in Sixth Report on the North- 
western Tribes of Canada, Report of the British Association fur 
the Advancement of Science, Leeds meeting, 1800, pp. 682-604, 
‘The Nootka' (religions ceremonials), In The Social Organ- 
ization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians 
( Report of the United States National Museum, 1806), pp. 
682-644 ; B. Sapir, * Some Aspects of Nootka Language and 
Culture/ American Anthropologist,, new aer. [1911], 16-28, 
* A Girl’s Puberty Ceremony among the Nootka Indians/ Trans- 
actions of Royal Society of Canada, 3rd ser., vol. vil. [1018] seek 
11. pp. 67-80 ; G. M. Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savage 
Life, Loudon, 1868 ; Janies G. Swan, The Indians of Cape 
Flattery (Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, vol. xvi. 

E fc. viil. [Washington, 1870] pp. 1-106). For literature on 
[wakiutl religion see : G. M. Dawson, ‘ Notes and Observa- 
tions on the Kwaklootl People of the Northern Part of Vancouver 
Island and adjacent Coasts/ Froa-edings and Transactions <f 
Royal Society of Canada, vol. v. [1887] sect. II. pp. 63-08; 
F. Boas, ‘The Kwakiutl/ in Sixth Report on the North-western 
Tribes of Canada , Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science , Leods meeting, 1890, pp. 604-632, 
‘Notes on the Kwakiutl/ in Eleventh Re-port on the North- 
western Tribes of Canada, Report of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Liverpool meeting, 1806, pp. 669- 
5S0, The Social Organization ana the Secret Societies if the 
Kwakiutl Indians, pp. 811-737. For literature on Coast Salish 
religion see : F. Boas, ‘ The Lku'ftgRn/ Report of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Scienoe, Leeds meeting, 
1800, pp. 663-682, ‘The Lku'iigKn’ (religious ceremonials), in 
The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indians, pp. 644-646; C. Hill-Tout, British North America, 
I. The Far West, The Home of the Salish and Din*, London, 1007, 
‘The Salish Tribes of the Coast and Lower Fraser Delta/ 
Annual Archaeological Report. 1906, Appendix to Report of 
Minister of Education, Ontario, pp. 226-236, * Report on the 
Ethnology of the Siciatl of British Columbia, a Coast Division of 
the Salinh Stock/ JA I xxxlv. [1004] 20-01, * Ethnological Report 
on the StaEMls and Skaiillts Tribes of tho Halk6m£-IKm Division 
of the Salish of British Columbia/ ib. pp. 311-370, ‘Ethno- 
logical Studies of the mainland IlalkOmflEiu, a Division of the 
Salish of British Columbia,’ Report of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Belfast meeting, 1002, pp. 855- 


the'great Salish Stock of North America*/ Report of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Bradford meeting, 
1900, pp. 472-640. EDWARD SAPIR. 

VANNIC RELIGION.— See Armenia. 

VASUBANDHU. — Vasubandhu (c. A.D. 420- 
500), the second of three brothers of a KauAika 
Brfthman family, was born at Purugapura (Pesha- 
war) in (j&ndh&ra (Kandahar), and is one of the 
most prominent figures in the history of Buddhism. 
His not less celebrated elder brother, Asanga, is 
well known as the first propounder of the Yog&cb&ra 
school of Buddhism, i.e. Buddhist idealism. Of the* 
youngest brother, Virificliivabsa, we know nothing. 

X. Life.— There are three different traditions 
concerning Vasubandhu’s life: (l) The Life of 
Vasubandhu , translated by ParamArtha into 
Chinese; 1 (2) passim in Si-yn-ki (‘Records of the 
Western Countries’) by Hinen-Tsiang, (3) the 
Tibetan tradition in TAranfttha, etc. The general 
drift of them is as follows : 

Vasubandhu, a contemporary of Vikrain&ditya ( = Skamla- 
gupta, a.d. 466-480), and his son Baladitsn (c. 486- ) took 

order* in the SarvAstlvftda (realism) school, having studied 
under Buddhamitra (Manoratha, according to Him;n Tslang) 
the whole of the sacred books, t.e. the three collections 
( Tripitaka ), of the school to which he belonged. Afterwards he 
studied the doctrines of the Saiitraiitika (the school which 
accepts the Sutra as its sole authority), thinking them more 
reasonable, In many points, than those of his own school, and 
he determined to formulau* an eclectic system out of the two 
lines of doctrine along which his mental activity had been 
directed. In order to do so, it was indispensable for him first 

I B. Nanjlo, Catalogue of the Chinese I'ranslaliun of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 1883, no. 1463. 
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to acquire a thorough knowledge of the Sautr&ntika doctrines. 
With this object he wont to Karimira (Kashmir), the head* 

S uarter* of the study of the doctrine, carefully disguising 
Imsel! and assuming a false name, lest the scholars of that 
country should be Jealous and refuse to instruct him. There, 
for many years, under the guidance of Saiighabhadra, he 
studied the doctrine, against which he would, however, 
frequently dispute, basing his objections on the teachings of 
the Sautrantlka itself. Skandila, the teacher of Saiighabhadra, 
had his H'uipicioiis aroused by the extraordinary ability of the 
unknown student, and ut last ascertained that he was none 
other than Vasubandhu, whereupon he advised him secretly to 

E o back to his own land, lest some factious people should kill 
Im. Vasubandhu therefore returned to his home, where he 
composed a poem of 00U verses called the AbhidharmakMaJ 
a compendium of Abhuiharma-mahdvibhdfa and sent it to 
KaAmira. The king of KaAmira and the scholars were at first 
delighted with it, imagining that he was expounding and pro* 
pagating their doctrine ; but, on the advice of Skandila, who 
knew that the compendium was not quite favourable to their 
sect, the author was asked to write an explanation. Ho he 
expounded the verses in a prose commentary, with the addition 
of seven verses and one chapter on the non- Ego. These verses 
together with the commentary are called Abhidharma- koia - 
idstraJ Vasubandhu afterwards travelled to Ayodhya (Oudh) 
and was converted by his brother Asanga to the faith of the 
Mah&y&na, and composed many treatises in defence of Ids new 
creed, with commentaries on various Mahftyftna works. He 
died there (in Nepal, according to Tibetan tradition) at eighty 
years of age.* 

2. Works. — Va«u ban dim’s first literary under- 
taking 8eeni8 to have been the composition of his 
Paramdrthasaptnti (* Seventy [Verses] on the First 
Principle’), in which lie refuted and destroyed all 
the ground principles of the S&nkhya philosophy 
as put forth in the Sankhya-sastra by Vindhyavasa, 
by whom Rnddhaniitra, Vasubandhu’s teacher, hail 
been defeated in an ecclesiastical dispute. This 
fact gave general satisfaction, and King Vikramil- 
ditya rewarded him with three lacs of gold. 

Before turning to his Buddhist works, we may 
make a few additional remarks. First, it must, 
he borne in mind that about the 2nd cent. 1J.C. 
Kftty&yanlputra founded the Sarvustivuda school 
and composed the Jdanaprnsthana (‘First Steps 
to Knowledge’), a simple catalogue raisonndc of 
the technical terms of his doctrine as contained 
in previously published ‘six -branch -treatises ’ {qat- 
pma-tostra). At the beginning of the 2nd cent. 
A.D. a very detailed commentary on this work, 
called Abhidharma-iivthavibhum (‘Thorough Dis- 
cussion of the A hhidharma ’), was composed by 
BOO arhats of Ka&mlra. In this work we nav e not 
only a detailed explanation of the text, but also a 
minute discussion of each topic, so that the com- 
mentary became immediately a mine of dogmatics 
and the sole authority for the sect, by whom it 
was widely studied in Kasmira. Hence its special 
name Kiumira-vaiblalsika (‘ Vi bha^a- follower of 
Kasmira’). This Sarviistiv&da doctrine is realistic 
and teaches a direct perception of external objects. 
Its rival doctrine is that of the Sautrantikn, which, 
though also realistic, asserts an indirect perception 
instead of a direct one. The two doctrines were 
the most influential in llinayanism. Vasubandhu, 
though originally a Sarv&stivftdin, was a free- 
thinker, and did not blindly follow either his 
orthodox tenets or his lately adopted Sautrfintika 
ideas. Scholars designated his guiding principle 
‘a preference of reason,’ and his eclecticism is 
shown in his celebrated work Abhidharrnakoia, 
called by native scholars 1 the ingenious treatise.’ 

It Is divided into eight treasure-houses (J koiasthdna): 
i Power" 18 } ,mturftl ftnd supernatural in general, 
i W'orlds— effect v 

[*) Actions— cause V natural in special. 

.6) Passions— auxiliary circumstances J 

Sacred knowledge- cause \ ■ a P ern *taral in 

8) Meditation— auxiliary circumstances J special. 

In addition to the above eight sections, one section, called 


J Nanjlo, no. 1270. I lb. no. 1203. 

8 lb. nos. 1207 and 1260. 

8 For a complete list of his Buddhist works see Nanjlo, 
Appendix i. col. 871 f. ; of. J. Takakusu, * A Study of Para- 
mfcrtha's Life of Vasutiandhu,’ JHAS, Jan. 1901. 


Pudgala-viniichaya (‘ Exposition of Personality ’), Is devoted 
to the argument of the non-Kgo. This he composed when 
invited by the KaAmirean Vall>h&*ika to explain the object of 
his work. To the first chapter a dogmatical explanation of 
the word Abhidharma is prefixed. It says that Abhidharma 
means ‘confronting the thing,' i.e. insight. The thing to be 
confronted is of two kinds. The one aimed at is nirvana, or 
final beatitude ; the other mediated by is the four verities, or 
immanent characters of things. This confronting of things, 
i.e. insight, is called pure. It is the final Abhidharma. This 
pure insight can be called into existence by preliminary insight 
and teaching; the former consists in Innate, acquired, and 
exercised insight ; tho latter implies the use of many standard 
works of the sect indirectly conducive to the origination of 
pure insight. These preliminary elements are oalled the 
conventional Abhidharma . As Vasubandhu in his work sums 
up the essential contents of the Abhidharma literature of his 
predecessors, and as this literature is the main source of his 
treatiso. his work is entitled A bhidharmakota ('Repository of 
the Abhidharma'). In this way he sot forth concisely all 
noutnena and phenomena and the rationale of the non-Ego, 
derived chiefly from the sources of the Sarv&stivfida school, 
hut some tenets were taken from the Sautrantika school ana 
somutimos he introduced his own views. 


Although Vasubandhu sympathized in his work 
with the Sautrfintika and showed his preference 
for it as the more reasonable, he was by no means 
satisfied with these realistic speculations, in which 
Ik; was immersed until he came to the second stage 
of his philosophical development. When converted 
to Mali&yanism, he adopted the subjective idealism 
of that school, which he completed and systematized 
in his not less celebrated epitomic composition 
Vij iiaptimd tratd-tri nUaka (‘Thirty [Verses] on 
“Mere Idea’”). 1 The philosophical school based 
on this treatiso teaches that all phenomena, both 
material and non-material, originate in mind, 
which is divided according to its action into ei^lit 
‘ideas’ (vijdandni), viz. (1-5) five ideas belonging 
to the five sense organs, (6) idea of mind ( mnno- 
vijndnn ), (7) mind-idea ( mnno-vijMna ), or stained 
mind-idea {klitfa-mnno-v ijiidna ) , (8) receptacle-idea 
[dlai/n-vtj ilana). The seeds {by a) or possibilities 
of all phenomena are retnined in the eighth idea, 
whence comes the so-called objective world, in 
consequence of which we are disturbed and rove 
about in painful efforts after poaco. If we once 
fully understand that nothing eisc exists hut mind, 
then the objective world ceases to exist for us, and 
those eight confused ideas are turned into eight 
kinds ot enlightened wisdom (jfi&na) by means 
of which we can unite in the tathatd (‘ thusness’) 
which transcends speech and thought. 

The Abhid/mrmakom and Vijn < ip timdt rat Cl - 
trimiaka are the two most celebrated of Vasu- 
bandhu’s twenty odd works, and represent the 
successive development of his philosophical views. 

It seems that towards the end of his life he 
reached a quite different phase of belief. Ho 
composed 24 verses entitled Longing for the. Birth 
(in Sukhfivati, i.e. the Paradise of tho West), 
being a summary of the Aparimitayus-siUra , 8 to 
which he subsequently added a commentary. 
Those verses with the commentary, regarded as one 
work, are called the Aparimitayussutropadeia.* 
From them we see that he believed in the Auiit&bha 
{alias Ap&rinutfiyus) doctrine, i.e. the doctrine of 
salvation by the grace of the Author, while in the 
two former phases of Buddhism through which he 
had passed no such idea occurs, nor is the name of 
Amitfibha even mentioned. 


LiTBRATrRK.--L</J of Vasubandhu , tr. from the Ohineae by 
W- Wawilieff, in his Buddhismus, Germ, tr., St. Petersburg, 
PP; *nd by J. Takakusu, in Tong-pao , Leyden, 

1904 ; Hiuen-Tsiang, Si-yu-ki, passim, French tr. by Stanislas 
Mmmres sur In contrtes occidentals, 2 vole., Paris, 
1W7-68, Eng. tr. by 8. Beal, Buddhist Records of the western 
W'orM, 2 voK, London, 1884; Tiranitha, Gesehichte des 
in fndten, Germ, tr., ed. A. Schlefner, Leipxig, 
18M p. 1182. ; J. Takakusu, *A Study of Param&rtha's Life 
of Vasubandhu and the Dale of Vasubandhu,' JR AS, Jan. 1906; 
Pu-kwang, Ko-shadung-ki (commentary on Koiaidstra), 1. 88. 

U. WOGIHARA. 


\ Nanjlo, no. 1216. 1 76. nos. 26, 26, *7, etc. 

8 lb. no. 1204. 
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VEDAS.— See Literature (Vodic and Classical 
Sanskrit), Vedic Religion. 

VEDANTA.— Veddntn in Sanskrit signifies the 
‘ end or final aim of the Veda.’ The word w T as 
employed at first to denote the older Upanisads 
(Bee art. UPANI$ADS), but generally serves as the 
name of the most wide-spread of the six philo- 
sophical systems of the Brahmans (i.e. Sankhya, 
Yoga, Miiuamsa, Vedanta, Vaise^ika, Ny&ya). 
In the Vedanta the pantheistic doctrine of the 
Brahman, the All-One, is systematically developed, 
and placed on a philosophical foundation. The 
founder of the Vedanta, or rather the first teacher 
who made a formal presentation of it (in the 
Veddntasutras or LlrahmasiUras ) was Bftdarayana. 1 
Since, however, his treatise is set forth m the 
form of aphorisms— precisely like the sutras or 
‘ clues ’ of the other philosophical schools of Tndia — 
which in themselves are completely unintelligible, 
it is impossible to gain a satisfactory knowledge 
of the system from his work alone. This is first 
supplied by the expositions of the numerous native 
commentators, of whom the most important was 
the renowned Vedantist Sankara, who lived c. A.D. 
800. Besides expounding the Brahmasutras , San- 
kara composed a large number of commentaries 
on the Upani fails, and wrote several independent 
treatises on the Vedanta philosophy. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the conceptions of Sankara 
agree in all essentials with the views set forth 
by Bfidarfiyana. Nearly all educated Hindus in 
modern India, except in so far as they have 
embraced European ideas, are adherents of the 
Vedanta; and three-fourths of these accept Suh- 
kara’s interpretation of the Brahmnsutrns , while 
the rest are divided among the varying explana- 
tions of the system ofi'ored by one or other of the 
remaining commentators. 

The fundamental proposition of the VedAnta 
philosophy is in agreement with the doctrine of 
the ancient Upunifnds , viz. : * the Atman {i.e. our 
Belf or our soul) is identical with the Brahman, 
the All-Soul.’ Since, then, the eternal and infinite 
Brahman, the power that works in everything, 
cannot consist of parts, or be subject to change 
(for everything that consists of parts, and is liable 
to change, is perishable), it follows that every one 
is essentially not a part or an emanation of the 
Brahman, but is Brahman entire and indivisible. 
Nothing real exists besides Brahman ; * there is 
one only, without a second.* Therefore in India 
the Vedanta doctrine in the form in which Sankara 
has presented it is called the 'doctrine of non- 
duality.’ 

In opposition to the fundamental thought of the 
Vedanta, as thus set forth, is arrayed not only 
experience, which teaches the existence of a mani- 
fold variety of persons and things, but also the 
ceremonial law of the Veda ; for the latter is based 
upon the belief in transmigration and retribution, 
and therefore takes for granted a multitude of 
individual souls. This twofold contradiction is 
refuted by the assertion that both experience and 
the ceremonial law of the Veda depend upon the 
'ignorance’ (avidyd) natural to every man, by 
which the soul is prevented from distinguishing 
itself from the body, the psychical organs and 
other controlling influences, and from recognizing 
that the empirical universe is an illusion (mdyd). 
In truth, the entire world of phenomena is merely 
a delusion, comparable to a /ata morgana, , which 
disappears on closer examination ; or like a dream- 
image, which seems real only to the sleeper, but 
vanishes in waking hours. 

There is only one thing in the universe which is 
unaffected by this power of illusion— our self, the 
I For a remark warding his date see art MImX*sX. 


soul. This self admits of no proof, but it also 
stands in no ncod of proof, for it is in itself the 
basis of all argument, and therefore is already 
established antecedent to any possibility of proof. 
Similarly, also, it cannot be denied, for every one 
in denying it assumes and testifies to its existence. 
The self, moreover, cannot be anything distinct 
from Brahman, since Brahrnan alone exists. Every 
thing that is asserted of the Bra liman — pure, 
spiritual nature, omnipresence, eternity, etc.— 
holds good, therefore, of our soul. Hore in our 
inner self we must look for knowledge. In him- 
Belf alone, in the depths of his own being, can man 
find the solution of the riddle of tho universe, ami 
know the only true renl. 

Whence ‘ignorance* arises, by which the true 
condition of things is hidden from us, the VcdAntu 
philosophy does not inquire. It tells us only that 
ignorance is removed by 'knowledge* ( mdyd ), oi 
‘universal perception * {stuhyng-dm^nia). ‘if t li i - 
universal perception has been attained, and t ere 
by the illusory nature of everything that is not 
soul, and the absolute identity of the soul with 
Brahman understood, the determining conditions 
for the earthly existence of the soul are removed. 
For this earthly existence is itself indeed only 
an illusory appearance. Ho who knows ' I am 
Brahman * has gained emancipation from the 
sainsdra. 

Since Sankara recognizes the unconditional 
authority of the Upanisads , he is compelled to 
take account of their entire contents, which to 
a considerable extent are in opposition to the 
doctrine here set forth. He accomplishes this by 
setting up tw f o systems side by side with one 
another— (1) the higher or esoteric knowledge 
{pard vidya ), which adopts the metaphysical 
standpoint, ami proclaims the doctrine of the non- 
dualistic Brahman, as it has just been stated, 
to be the absolute truth ; and (2) the lower or 
exoteric knowledge (apnrii ridyCt ), which takes its 
stand at the popular empirical point of view, 
and offers a popularly religious explanation of the 
universe. While in tho ‘ higher knowledge ’ the 
Brahman is free from all attributes and (quali- 
ties ( nirguna ), in tho ‘lower knowledge’ it ap- 
pears endowed with tho attributes of personality 
[saguna). It is owing to ignorance that these 
attributes are ascribed t-o the Brahman, for men 
who cannot rise to the height of the metaphysical 
standpoint need an object of worship. In the 
lower knowledge, therefore, the Brahman appears 
as a personal God, who creates and rules the 
universe, and rewards or punishes men according 
to their deeds. The universe also is looked upon 
as real, and the statements of the Upanipads 
with regard to the wandering of tho soul through 
innumerable bodies hold good. The lower know- 
ledge teaches that the soul is constrained by the 
psychical organs, the bodily senses, the vital 
principle, and the moral determination, that under 
such limitations it completes the cycle of metem- 
psychosis, and that by believing worship it may 
attain to the lower personal Brahman. Union, 
however, with the lower Brahman, tin; Brahman 
of attributes, is merely an inferior temporary lot. 
Complete deliverance is attainable from the meta- 
physical point of view solely by tho knowledge 
of the higher Brahman, the Brahman without 
attributes. Everything that is taught in the lower 
knowledge is worthless for him who has learnt to 
know himself as the eternal indivisible Brahman 5 
for he understands that the lower Brahman is a 
product of ignorance, that qualities are attributed 
to it merely for the purposes of worship which 
do not really belong to it, and in the light of 
the supreme knowledge are seen to l>e an illusion, 
lie wno has attained to this knowledge is no 
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longer led astray by the delusive appearance that 
surrounds him. In complete indiilerence towards 
the course of the world he awaits the end of his 
life, the continuance of which is explained on 
exactly the same principles as in the SAnkhya (see 
the art. Sankuya). At death the wise man is lost 
in Brahman. 

Among the commentators who dissent from 
Sankara h interpretation of the VedAnta, and who 
represent one or other of the philosophical and 
religious standpoints of various sects, the most 
renowned is ltiimanuja, who lived in the 1 1th cent, 
after Christ. Ramanuja [q. v.) in his exposition 
of the system approximates to the lower exoteric 
knowledge of Sankara, and as an adherent of the 
PAncharatra doctrine introduces into BAdarAyapa’s 
treatise views which are nearly related to the 
Christian standpoint, but are alien to the true 
VedAnta doctrine. In his view the individual 
souls are not identical with the supreme soul, i.e., 
as he represents it, with God, but are separate 
and distinct as in the SAnkhya- Yoga. The cause 
of their earthly existence is not * ignorance/ but 
unbelief; and deliverance is union with God, to 
be gained not by * knowledge/ but by believing 
love ( bhakti ) towards God. In the history of 
the VedAnta philosophy, therefore, the same 
theistic tendency makes its appearance which may 
be observed under the form of the system of 
Yoga in the further development of the Sarikhya 
doctrine. 

Lithutum.— I n his Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical 
Systems (Allahabad, 1800) F. B. Hall enumerates no fewer 
than S10 Hanokrit works on the Vedanta ; and even in the most 
recent times no year passes without the appearance in all parts 
of India of numerous treatises on this philosophy written partly 
In Sanskrit and partly in the vernaculars. The best and most 
detailed presentation of the Vedanta doctrine as interpreted by 
SaAkara is to be found in P. Deussen’s System dst Ved&nta , 
toipzlg, 1883 ; cf. also A. Barth, Religions of India** London, 
1801 ; F. Max MUUer, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, 
London, 1899. ch. iv., and Ved&nta Philosophy , London, 1804 ; 
M. Monler- Williams, Indian Wisdom *, London, 1808; H. 
H&lgh, Leading Ideas gf Hinduism, London, 1008 ; P. Deussen, 
Philosophic der Upanishads , Leipzig, 1800, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1900 ; Vedanta-Sutras, with commentaries of Saftkar* and Rama- 
nuja, tr. by Q. Thlbaut in SBJS, vols. xxxiv. xxxviil. xlvlil. ; P. 
Deussen, Lis Sutras des Vedanta , tr. Leipzig, 1887 ; Sana- 
darlana-sahgraha , tr. by Cowell and Gough, 2nd ed., London, 
1804, ch. xvi. ; M. Walleser, Der alters Ved&nta, Heidelberg, 

loio. R. Garre. 

VEDDAS. — i. Geographical distribution and 
mode of life. —The Veddas, the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of Ceylon, are to be regarded as the island 
representatives of the short, long-headed, pre- 
Dra vidian jungle tribes of India. Formerly they 
extended over the whole island (for there is no 
reason to doubt that the Yakkas of the Mah&vamm 
were Veddas); now the few surviving relatively 
pure-blooded Veddas who do not practise agri- 
culture are to be found in the park country of 
Uva, while communities carrying on a rough 
cultivation, whose members have more foreign 
blood in their veins, exist in the poorer part of 
the Eastern Province and that part of the North 
Central Province known as Tamankaduwa. 

At the present day the Veddas may be divided 
into three classes, viz. forest, village, and coast 
Veddas, each showing certain characteristic sooial 
features. The forest Veddas, reduced in number 
to a few families in the wildest parts of the island, 
have alone kept up their old mode of life. Living 
on game, honey, yams, and fruit, they are still 
able to collect these in sufficient quantity not 
only to support life, but to leave a surplus to 
barter with the 4 Moormen * on their annual visits 
or to take into the nearest Sinhalese village to 
exchange for iron, cloth, pots, and occasionally 
rice and coco-nuts. So long as this sort of life is 
possible, communities are neoessarily small and 
the old mode of habitation in caves and rook 


shelters persists, but where the country is less 
wild the Sinhalese have killed down the game to 
such an extent -even where they have not settled 
— that the Veddas have been obliged to take to 
cultivation, and for this purpose they have organ- 
ized themselves in villages and at the same time 
have commonly intermarried with the Sinhalese. 
It is in this way that the second class of Veddas, 
the village Veddas, have originated; indeed the 
process has been going on for hundreds of years, 
and there is evidence that centuries ago there 
were ' Vedda 1 communities— i.e. communities with 
enough Vedda blood to be called Veddas by their 
contemporaries— politically organized and naving 
chiefs who were in constant relation with the 
Sinhalese court. This process of contact mota- 
morphosis has had as its most striking result the 
complete loss of the original Vedda (non-Aryan) 
language, while the identity of the relationship 
systems of the Veddas and Sinhalese is presum- 
ably to be attributed to the same cause. The 
coast Veddas are Veddas settled in the coastal 
area of the Eastern Province who have inter- 
married with the local Tamils, whose physical 
type they have acquired and whose beliefs they 
largely share. In the following account the term 
1 Veda a’ must be taken to mean forest Veddas, 
unless village Veddas are specifically mentioned. 

The Veddas have never been metal workers, and, although 
they have no traditions concerning the use of stone imple- 
ments, the quarts artefacts described by the cousins Sarasin 
and others must, at least provisionally, be attributed to them. 
The iron blades to their arrows, their axe-heads and Irons for 
( flint and steel ’ strike-a-lights, are the only metal tools they 
use. These arrow heads and axes were noted in the 17th cent, 
by Robert Knox, who mentions the silent trade for metal in 
exchange for flesh and honey practised hy the wilder Veddas. 

Apart from their skill as hunters the Veddas have but the 
bare beginnings of a few arts and crafts. They make no 
pottery except where they have learnt it from the Sinhalese. 
Personal ornaments scarcely exist, yet the rocks of some of the 
caves bear very rough drawings of men and animals and the 
skin bag in which noney is collected. They are drawn by 
women and were said to have no religious or other special 
significance. The Veddas have no musical instruments, but 
during their danoes they frequently beat time with their hands 
on the abdomen ; and (3. S. Myers, who has examined phono- 
graph reoords of their songs, oonsiders that they are simpler In 
structure than any other native songs hitherto published, and 
indeed represent tne very beginning of melody-building. 

a. Social organization. —The Veddas have a 
clan organization with descent in the female line ; 
the clans are exogamous, though this rule is not 
strictly adhered to. Two intermarrying dans, 
the Morane and Un&pane, are considered superior 
to the others, with whom they should not inter- 
marry. Monogamy is the rule and divorce is 
unknown, the correot marriage boing the cross 
cousin, especially with the daughter of the 
mother's younger brother. A high standard of 
sexual morality is maintained in both the married 
and unmarried. There is close comradeship be- 
tween a man and his wife’s father ; an unmarried 
man assists his mother’s brother, his actual or poten- 
tial father-in-law, in most activities, and this asso- 
ciation continues after marriage. A man’s baena 
(sister’s son, daughter’s husband) is always welcome 
to hospitality in cave or hut, when other relatives 
would not intrude. Though descent is in the 
female line, inheritance is in the male line. A 
Vedda has little personal property, his axe and 
bow and arrows being his most important posses- 
sions, but land, or, more strictly speaking, hunt- 
ing and fishing rights, the tenanoy of certain 
caves, as well as the right to the combs of the 
rock bee on definite tracts of land, descend from 
father to son, or are presented to a son-in-law on 
his marriage. 

The Veddas have no regnlar chieftainship, but 
the eldest man of each small group exercises con- 
siderable authority, the importance of such men 
being enhanced by the Sinhalese and other officials, 
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who naturally make a point of dealing with the 
most intelligent and authoritative member of a 
group. 

3. Religion.— The basis of the Vedda religion 
is the cult of tho dead, and the Vedda point of 
view can be best appreciated by considering the 
customs observed when a death takes place. 
When a man, woman, or child dies, the body is 
left in the cave or rock shelter in which death 
from sickness occurred. The body is not washed, 
dressed, or ornamented in any way, but is allowed 
to lie in tho natural supine position and is covered 
over with leaves and branches. The cave is then 
deserted for some years, and, if any bones are left 
when the Veddas return, they are thrown into the 
jungle. When an attempt is made to discover the 
reason for the desertion of the place of death, the 
usual answer is to the effect that ‘ if we stayed we 
should be netted with stones,’ and some Veddas, 
including tlie least contaminated, definitely stated 
that it was the spirit, or yaka (fern, yakini , pi. 
yaku ), of the dead man who would cause Btones 
to rain on anybody staving near the corpse. 
Although fear of the dead (expressed by leaving 
the site of death) occurs among all the wilder 
Veddas, a few old men were by no means con- 
fident that all men on their death became yaku ; 
no doubt the spirits of important and influential 
men survived, out whether this applied to quite 
ordinary individuals was more doubtful, ana in 
one community there was a special ceremony the 
object of which was to settle tliis point. 

Each Vedda community consists of a small 
number of families who, since cousin marriage 
prevails, are doubly related by blood and marriage ; 
the yaku of the recently dead, called collectively 
the Nao Yaku, are supposed to stand towards the 
surviving members of the group in the light of 
friends and relatives who, if well treated, will 
continue to show loving kindness to their survivors, 
and only if neglected will show disgust and anger 
by withdrawing their assistance or even becoming 
actively hostile. 1 Hence it is generally considered 
necessary to present an offering to the newly dead, 
usually within a week or two after death, though 
a few Veddas stated that they would not hold a 
Nae Yaku ceremony until they specially required 
the help of the yaku , or until misfortune threatened 
or overtook them. Among most Veddas the offer- 
ing must consist of cooked rice and coco-nut milk, 
the food that every Vedda esteems above all others ; 
but betel-leaves and areca-nut are often added, and 
the oldest survivor of a small group of ‘wild’ 
Veddas said that this ottering would in the old 
days have consisted of yams and water, if, as was 
often the case, coco-nuts and rice could not be 
obtained. 

In each community there is one man, called 
kapurale or dugganawa , who has the power and 
knowledge requisite to oall the yaku ; and in 
the ceremony of presenting the offering called 
Nae Yaku Natanawa (literally, ' the dancing of 
the Nae Yaku') this mau calls upon the yaka of 
tho recently dead man to oome and take the 
offering. The kapurale (who may conveniently 
be spoken of as the shaman) becomes possessed by 
the yaka of the dead man, who speaks through 
the mouth of the shaman in hoarse, guttural 
accents, saying that he approves of the ottering, 
that he will ussist his kinsfolk in hunting, and 
often stating the direction in which the next 
hunting party should go. Besides the shaman, 

1 The benevolent nature of the Vedda yaku is very noticeable 
and contrasts with the malignant character of almoet all 
Sinhalese yaku. The Sinhalese attitude towards the spirits 
of the dead generally le fear, while that of the Veddas may be 
called love ; there is certainly a desire for, and belief In. the 
possibility of companionship and communion with the kindly 
dead on appropriate occasions. 


one or more of the near relatives of the dead man 
may become possessed, but this, though common, 
is not invariable. The yaka leaves the shaman 
soon after he has promised his favour and success 
in hunting, the shaman always collapsing as the 
spirit goes. After the ceremony all tlie men, 
women, and children of tho group who are present 
eat the offering, usually on the spot on which the 
invocation took place, though this is not absolutely 
necessary. It was clear that this eating of food 
which had been ottered to the yaku was an act of 
communion, and an essential part of the ceremony 
which was thought to bring health and good 
fortune; for some communities even anointed the 
heads of their dogs with the milk of the offering, 
explaining that this was done because of their 
value. 

Besides the yaku of the recently dead there are 
other important yaku, chief among whom are 
Kande Yaka and his brother Bilindi Yaka. Kande 
Yaka is the spirit of an ancestor, a mighty hunter 
in his day ; lie is invoked to give success in hunt- 
ing, and during the ceremonial dance given in his 
honour a realistic pantomime of tracking and 
killing a doer is pertormod. Spirits of the dead 
were believed to go to Kande Yaka and become 
his attendants, and immediately after death it 
was necessary for a spirit to resort to Knnde Yaka 
in order to obtain permission to accept ollerings 
from his living relatives, and to obtain power from 
him to assist them in return for their offerings, or 
to cause them iniury in the event of their bad 
behaviour. Thus Kande Yaka, who is of especial 
assistance in hunting, becomes lord of the dead. 
We have, however, little doubt that to the 
majority of Veddas Kande Yaka is especially tho 
yarn who gives success in hunting, and that his 
relation to the dead does not leap to their minds 
on the mention of his name as does the idea of 
his helpfulness in hunting; for Kande Yaka was 
essentially a friendly and helpful yaka, who, 
unlike many othor yaku usually beneficent, never 
sent sickness; in fact, Kande Yaka the spirit 
scarcely differs as patron of hunters from Kande 
Wanniya the mighty hunter, still living and 
showing kindness and helpfulness towards the 
people among whom he dwelt. 

The Nae Yaku, Kande Yaka, Bilindi Yaka, and 
certain other yaku doubtless belong to the primi- 
tive Vedda culture, and to this day these are the 
important yaku among the wilder Veddas. But 
centuries of contact with Sinhalese and Tamils 
have led to the recognition of a number of 
Sinhalese and Tamil daemons (or gods) as yaku . 
Thus, running roughly parallel with the three 
conditions of Veddas mentioned in § x, three 
stages of development can be recognised in the 
Vedda religion : (1) the cult of the dead, including 
the cult of the spirits of recent ancestors, i.e. of 
the Nae Yaku and the yaku of certain Veddas 
who have been long dead ami may well be regarded 
as heroes ; the most important of these is Kande 
Yaka; (2) the cult of foreign spirits, who have 
become naturalized and have taken the friendly 
protective nature of the Vedda yaku ; the cult of 
the yaku of a number of named ‘Vedda chiefs' 
may be considered to belong to this stratum ; one 
of these, Panikkia Yaka, is the canonized spirit 
of one Panikki Vedda, i.e. Panikki the Vedda, 
who is mentioned in a 16tli cent, manuscript; 
this man, who seems to have been the chief of a 
group of mixed Vedda and Sinhalese blood, was 
in fairly intimate contact with the Sinhalese 
court ; (3) the cult of foreign spirits who, though 
not generally regarded os such, have retained their 
foreign nature and are, in the main, terrible or 
even nostile. Another feature of this stratum of 
thought is the endowment of true Vedda yaku 
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with foreign attributes. The god Skanda, or 
Kanda Swami, ah he is often called in Ceylon, in 
worshipped at Kataragam in the south of the 
island, chiefly by Tamils. There are no Veddas 
in thiR district now, but formerly the forests in 
the neighbourhood were inhabited by Veddas who 
were known as the Kovil Vanamai Veddas, i.e. 
1 Veddas of the temple precincts,’ and they cannot 
but have been much influenced by the worship at 
the great temple. In the Eastern province the 
resent writers met some Veddas who were known 
y the same name, and witnessed a dance per- 
formed seven days after the death of a member of 
the community. Here the yaka of the dead man 
was said to go to ‘the Kataragam God’ before 

1 ‘oining Kando Yaka. Among most village Veddas 
ndigollao Yaka liAd taken the place of Kande 
Yaka; he gives good fortune in hunting and is 
invoked in the Nae Yakn ceremony. Gale Yaka 
was also important among village Veddas, but 
possibly in some localities this is only another 
name for Indigollac Yaka. Among the wilder 
Veddas Gale Yake was never mentioned, and 
Indigollae Yakn, if known at all, was looked upon 
as a foreign spirit attendant upon Kande Yaka. 

The kiriamma , literally ‘ the grand in others,’ are 
the spirits of Vedda women ; many are named and 
seem to be specially associated with rocks and hill- 
tops. From one aspect they have a malignant 
character, for, though they are said to love 
children, they often steal them and cause their 
death through sickness. Veddas gathering rock- 
honey will usually propitiate them by an offering 
of honey. 

The worship of the yaku consists essentially of 
ceremonies during which the shaman or chief 
performer dances himself into an ecstasy— a condi- 
tion, we have no doubt, of genuine dissociation of 
consciousness— during which ho is thought to be 
possessed by the yaka whom he invokes. These 
dances are often pantomimic, and, though in 
different localities the ceremonial varies, especially 
as regards elaboration, the ritual of each dance is 
fixed by tradition. Various objects are proper to 
certain yaku , the most important being the aude t 
a ceremonial representation of an arrow, the blade 
from 8 to 10 inches long, hafted into a wooden 
handle considerably shorter than the blade. 
Ordinary arrows are also used in dances, while 
for some ceremonies an elaborate set of properties 
is require}. It was noticed that, once an article 
was used in connexion with the yakn , it was not 
placed on the ground. The kiriknraha , literally 
‘milk bowl,’ a vessel filled with the white juice 
squeezed from coco-nut meat, was a necessary part 
of the ceremonies in which Kande Yaka, iiilindi 
Yaka, or the Nae Yaku were invoked, and the 
main features of tlio dance centred round this 
bowl. No attempt is made here to describe any 
of these ceremonies; 1 it may, however, be men- 
tioned that women never take part in the dances, 
though they are always present, and may become 
possessed by the yaku. 

The method of invocation of the yaku is essentially the same 
111 all Vedda ceremonlos ; an Invocation is sung by the shaman 
and often by the onlookers, while the shaman slowly dances, 
usually round the offering that has been prepared for the yaku. 
Sometimes the invocations are quite appropriate and consist of 
straightforward appeals to the yaka tor help, or recite the deods 
and prowess of the yaka when ne too was a man. But at other 
timee the worde seem singularly Inappropriate ; probably in 
many of these Instances they are merely the remains of old 
Sinhalese charms that are nob only displaced from their proper 
position and function, but have become so mangled in the 
process as to have beooine incomprehensible. As the verses are 
recited over and over again, the shaman dances more and more 
quiokly. he unties his hair, which falls over his face as he throws 
his head forward, his voice becomes hoarse, his speech staccato, 
his movements spasmodic, and his eyes take on a fixed expres- 
sion ; he is then possessed by the yaka % and, although he docs 

1 See for these C. Q. and B. Z. Sellgman, The Vedda*. 


not lose consciousness completely and can oo-ordinate hie move- 
ments, be does not in his normal condition retain any precise 
recollection of what he has said and has only a general idea of 
the movements he has performed. When the shaman Is in this 
condition, another member of the community always follows 
him, often with hands upon his waist, ready to support him It 
he should fall. This often happens, the shaman falling back- 
wards apparently unconscious ; tne condition does not, however, 
lost long, the performer suddenly regaining his feet and con- 
tinuing to dance. Trembling and shivering— which certainly 
occurs— itt gaid to mark the entry of the yaka into the shaman. 
When the yaka leaves the shaman, the latter alwaj’S falls back 
exhausted. Partial collupse during the ceremony does not 
necessarily Indicate the departure of the yaka. 

The invocations by which the Veddas call upon 
the yaku fall into two main groups ; the first, dis- 
tinguished by their simple form, are straight- 
forward requests to the spirits of the dead to 

I irovide game and varus, or to show their loving 
tindness by partaking of the food provided by 
their descendants ; the second group, embracing 
a considerable range of beliefs, are all longer ana 
more complicated and often contain references to 
events which happened before the spiritual beings 
to whom they are addressed attained their full 
power as yalcn. In nearly nil the invocations 
animals and articles of food are not mentioned by 
their usual name, but described by periphrases. 
Only the simplest invocations have been selected 
as examples ; many are very complicated and 
undoubtedly show Sinhalese influence, while the 
Veddas themselves either give them meanings 
quite different from those of the texts or have lost 
the significance entirely and Are content to intone 
sounds almost or quite meaningless to them. The 
two following invocations (nos. 1 and 2) 1 to the 
Nae Yaku are from a forest and a village com- 
munity respectively : 

(1) 4 Salutation ! Salutation ! Part of (our) relal ives ! Multi- 
tude of relatives ! Having willed (you) at the (right) time (we) 
gave (you) white samba (ricse) ; (you) ate, (you) drank. Do uol 
think any wrong (of us) ; we also eat (and) drink.* 

(2) 4 Our father who went to that world come to this world. 
Take the rice. Oomo quickly to place (for us) the sainb.tr deer, 
to place the spotted aeer. Take this betel leaf. Come very 
quickly. Come quickly my mother’s people. Take tlie ric-e, 
take tne rock honey, take the betel leaf. To place the gam bur 
doer, to place the spotted deer, come very quickly. 4 
The next (no. 16) is an invocation to Kande Yaka, 
and the fourth (no. 24) is sung when collecting 
rock-honey : 

(10) 4 King of the Hills, who continues to go from hill to hill, 
cause rain. (He is) the Wanniy& of the Chief place of the hill, 
who causes to fall the hoofs of excellent samhar deer, from foot 
(print) to foot (print), from R6rann6 Daman e (the grass plain of 
teals) to Kande Damanfi (the gross plain of the hill) 4 
(24) ‘Lady Now Goddess, (you) must show (inel a bee-hive 
to-day. Having chopped (it out) I will hide (it) and go. 4 

As already stated, possession by the yaka is to 
be considered as due to a dissociation of personality ; 
the traditional movements, words, ami music all 
tend to bring about a more or lesM automatic 
condition which seems to be more easily induced 
the longer the practitioner lias been shamanizing. 
Nor must the somewhat prolonged training of, the 
shaman be forgotten. The present writers "are 
convinced that there is no trickery about these 
cei^monies. 

The shaman invoking a yaka holds or exhibits 
the special object [e.g. t the nude) proper to that 
yaka t and it seemed to be thought that the yaka 
first comes to this and then enters the body of the 
shaman. Each yaka has his traditional mode of 
behaviour. The shaman possessed by Kande Yaka 
goes through the pantomime of tracking and kill- 
ing sambar deer; Bam burn Yaka spears a wild 
boar and is wounded by it before he succeeds in 
killing it; Dola Yaka smokes out rock-bees 1 nests 
and colleots the honour. These pantomimes are 
often extremely dramatic. The yaku examine the 
offerings sot out for them, and, if favourable, 
express approval, some straightway prophesying 
1 The numbers preceding the Invocations here given refer to 
those in «h. x. of the present writers 4 monograph, where all the 
Invocations collected are printed and their meaning discussed. 
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good hunting (each in his own department) ; for, 
though K ancle Yaka is patron of all food supplies, 
there arc other yaku each of whom is separately . 
invoked for lieln in getting yams, rock-honey, and 
tree- honey. The yaku have their methods of 
shoeing approval of the offerings; usually they 
scatter some of the food, sometimes they feed a 
favoured member of the community or place leaves 
dipped in the sacred food upon his chest, or, putting 
his arms on his shoulders, the shaman, gasping 
and quivering, delivers a message of good omen 
from the yaku. Sometimes a yaka asks why he 
has been called. Is it because any one is sick ? 
And, if any one is brought forward, lie will feed 
him or anoint him with sacred food which is 
thought to cure the sickness. 

Thu manifest object of most ceremonies is to obtain food, but 
there is no suggestion that any of them are performed to 
Increase the food supply, as aru the iutichiiuna ceremonies of 
Australia. They arc also performed to cure sickness, and it is 
in this connexion that the Data Yaku ceremony may be men- 
tioned. This ceremony is held for a pregnant woman, that she 
may have safe delivery. Mosses of hast are used on all the 
various properties necessary for the yaku\ hence the name, 
signify ing 4 bark yaku.' No reason oould be given for any figure 
in the dunce, nor was there nn> known tradition connected with 
it, as was the case with most other ceremonies. A noticeable 
feature of the dance was that it was necessary for the woman’s 
father to take part in it and that lie dropped an arrow on the 

S round several times and leapt over it. Certain Uinhaluse 
onions known as the Fata Yuku personify disease, but. Iliese 
have no connexion with bast, and it is impossible to say 
why the Pata Yaku should have been taken over from the 
Sinhalese. 

Apart from the tendency, already mentioned, of 
certain yaku to be associated with hili-tops, no 
definite locality is considered their home ; on the 
other hand, they are certainly not thought of as 
being habitually in close proximity with the living. 
Magical practices play a very small part in the 
life of the Veddas; their charms we believe to 
have been taken over from the Sinhalese, and it 
certainly is no exaggeration to say that the Vedda 
conception of the supernatural is embodied in their 
yaku beliefs, to whose influence usual or unusual 
events are alike attributed. No creation traditions 
or myths referring to the natural features of the 
country could be discovered among the wilder 
groups of Veddas. 

Litkratukk. — John Bailey, ‘Wild Tribes of the Veddahs of 
Ceylon,’ TKS, new ser., it. [18031; E. Deschamps, An Pay* 
den Vedda*: Huy lan, Paris, 1892; Robert Knox, An Historical 
Relation of Ceylon, Ijondon, 10H1 ; H. Nevill, Tapmbanian, 
Bombay, 1887, 1. ; H. Parker, Ancient Ceylon, Ijondon, 1000 ; 
L. Rutimeyer, * Dio Nilgalaweddaa in Ceylon,’ Globn *, ixxxiii. 
[10081 ; P. and F. Sarasin, Die Weddas von Ceylon, Wiesbaden, 
1802 ; C. G. and Breuda Z. Seligmau, The Veddas , Cambridge, 
i#n. C. G. and B. Z. Seligman. 

VEDIC RELIGION. — Definitions. - With 
a view to avoiding confusion, it is advisable to 
define at the outset the sense in which each of 
the three terms 'religion,’ ' mythology, ’ and 
‘magic’ (witchcraft) is to be employed in the 
present article. Religion means, on the one hand, 
the body of beliefs eutert&ined by men regarding 
the divine or supernatural powers, and, on the 
otiier, that sense of dependence on those powers 
which is expressed by word in the form of prayer 
and praise, or by act in the form of ritual and 
sacrifice. Mythology means the body of myths 
or stories which give&n account of gods and heroes, 
describing their origin and surroundings, their 
deeds ami activities. Mythology is thus included 
in, though not coextensive with, that aspect of 
religion which is concerned with belief. Magic 
means that body of practices which, instead of 
seeking to gain the goodwill of divine, beneficent 
powers by acts of worship, is largely directed 
against demoniac and hostile agencies, and aims 
at affecting the course of things directly, without 
the intervention of deities. Magic as such, being 
essentially different from religion and represent 


ing a more primitive stage of boliof, is excluded 
from the scope of this article except where, as 
is sometimes the case, it is inextricably mixed up 
with religious ritual. 

l. Meaning and Importance of the Subject. 

By the general term 1 Vedic religion ’ is here under- 
stood the religion of the Vedic period of Indian 
literature, which extends from some time after the 
Aryan immigration into the north-west of India, 
that is, from at least as early os n.C. 1300, down 
to about n.C. 200. 

Vedic religion is peculiarly important as a branch 
of study. It is not only the earliest body of reli- 
gious beliefs preserved in a literary form, bub it also 
represents a more primitive phase of thought than 
is recorded in any other literature. It can, more- 
over, be traced step by step through the various 
stages of its development. It is, finally, the source 
of the religion of the modern Hindus, which can 
thus be historically followed up to its origin 
throughout a period of well over 3000 years. As 
a natural result of its value to the investigator 
of religious thought in general, the study of Vedic 
religion gave birth, in the latter half of the 10th 
cent., to the sciences of Comparative Mythology 
and Comparative Religion. 

2. Stages of Vedic Religion. 

Three main successive stages may be clearly dis- 
tinguished in the religion which is recorded in 
three corresponding phases of Vedic literature, 
viz. in (a) the Vedas, \b) the Br&limanas together 
with tiie Satras, (c) t he Upani^ads. 

(а) The religion of the four Vedas, regarded as 
a whole, is concerned with the worship of gods 
largely representing personifications of tne powers 
of nature ; the propitiation of demoniac beings 
comes only to a limited extent w'ithin its sphere. 

The oldest and most important of the four 
Vedas, the Rigveda, from which considerable por- 
tions of the others are borrowed, is a collection of 
metrical hymns containing a largo mythological 
element. These hymns are mainly invocations of 
t he gods meant to accompany the oblation of Soma 
juice and the fire sacrifice of melted butter. The 
polytheism of this Veda assumes in its latest 
liynins a pantheistic colouring. Only a very few' 
of its hymns are connected with witchcraft. 

The hymns of the Atliarvaveda, on the other 
hand, consist largely of spells meant for magical 
application, while their religion is pronounced pan- 
theism. 

The contents of the two otiier Vedas aro entirely 
sacrificial in purpose. The Samaveda is almost 
exclusively composed of verses borrowed from the 
Rigveda to be applied in the ritual of the Soma 
sacrifice. The Yajurveda consists of ritual for- 
mulas, largely in prose, which, not being directly 
addressed to the gods, are practically of a magical 
type. The religious phase which it represents is, 
in spirit, identical with that of the Brahmanas. 

(б) The Brahmanas are discursive theological 
treatises in prose dealing with the Vedic ritual ; 
while the Sfitras, text- books composed in a very 
concise style, largely condense and systematize the 
contents of the Brahman as or add new’ material 
on domestic and everyday observances. The main 
difference in the mythology of the BrAhmanas, as 
compared with the Rigveda, is their recognition of 
a father-god as chief of the deities; while the 
general character of their religious belief is ex- 

! plicit pantheism. As to cult, they represent a 
i ritual system which, in complexity of detail, far 
surpasses anything the w'orld has elsewhere know'n. 

(c) Though generally forming a part of the Biah- 
manas, as a continuation of their speculative side, 
the Upanisads really represent a new religion 
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which ia in virtual opposition to their ritual or 
practical side. This new, purely pantheistic reli- 
gion ia dominated by the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, a doctrine unknown to the Vedas, and only 
incipient in one of the Brahmaiias. A world-soul 
takes the place of the father-god of the Brail - 
manas. Its nature is the main object of specula- 
tion ; and the identity with it of the individual 
soul ia the great fundamental doctrine of the 
Upanisads. The religious aim now is no longer 
the obtaining of earthly and heavenly happiness 
by sacrificing correctly to the gods, but the release, 
as a result of true knowledge, from re-birth by 
absorption in the world-soul. 

3. Vedic Religious Beliefs. 

The following account of Vedic beliefs, which 
are almost entirely mythological, starts from the 
statements of the Kigveda, to which the subse- 
quent developments of the Vedic period are, if of 
sufficient importance, in each case added. 

(a) Cosmogonic beliefs.— J udged by their frag- 
mentary references to the origin of the world, the 

E oets of the Kigveda usual ly regarded it as having 
een mechanically produced like a building, the 
material being wood, and heaven and earth being 
supported by posts. The agents in the construc- 
tion are regularly either the gods in general or 
various individual gods. 

The last book of the Rigveda, however, contains 
a few cosmogonic hymns which represent other 
views. One of these (x. 90), though among the 
latest of the period, preserves a very primitive 
belief. It accounts for the origin of the world 
from tho body of a primeval giant, whom the gods 
sacrificed. His head became the sky, his navel 
the air, and his feet the earth ; while from his 
various membors the four castes were produced. 
This being, called Purina, or man, and interpreted 
pantlieistically in the hymn itself as ‘all this, 
both what has become and what shall be,’ reappears 
as the world-soul in the Atlmrvaveda and the 
Upanisads. 

There are, again, two cosmogonic hymns of the 
Rigveda which explain the origin of tne universe, 
philosophically rather than mythologically, as a 
kind of evolution of the existent (sal) from the 
non-existent ( asat ). In another hymn of the same 
type, the agency of a creator (dhdta) is, after the 
evolution of the ocean through heat (tapas), intro- 
duced to produce in succession sun and moon, 
heaven and earth, air and ether. There is also 
a hymn (x. 121) in which heaven ami earth and 
the great waters are described as the creation of 
Hiranya garbhft, the golden germ, who is said to 
have arisen in the beginning, to be the one god 
above all gods, and is finally invoked as Prajftpati, 
lord of all created things. It is to be noted that 
in the cosmogonio hymns the waters are commonly 
thought of as coming into existence first. In the 
Atharvaveda the all-god appears as a creator 
under soveral new names, especially as Skambha, 

‘ support * j also as Prfipa, 4 breath * ; K&rna, * desire,* 
ana others. 

The cosmogony of the Brfthmanas requires the 
agency of the creator Prajftpati, who is not, how- 
ever, always the starting-point. Sometimes the 
waters come first: on them floats the golden 
germ (hiranya-aarbha), from which arises the 
spirit that produces the universe. This contra- 
diction is due to the theories of evolution and of 
creation being combined. One cosmogonic myth 
of the B rfth manas describes how the submerged 
earth was raised by a boar. The latter in post- 
Vedio mythology developed into an avatdr of 
Visnu. 

(6) TnKOGONlC reliefs. — Heaven and earth 
are ordinarily regarded in the Rigveda as the 


parents of the gods in general. It is only very 
rarely that other gods are spoken of as parents of 
the rest ; thus Dawn ia once said to bo the mother 
of the gods, and both Brahmanas|>ati and Soma 
are mentioned as their father. The cosmogonic 
hymns connect the origin of the gods chiefly with 
the element of water ; but one of them describes 
the gods as born after the creation of the universe. 

(c) Origin of man. — The Vedic beliefs regard- 
ing the origin of the human race were somewhat 
fluctuating ; the ultimute source of man was, how- 
ever, always thought to be divine. Agni, the god 
of fire, is at least once said to have begotten the 
race of men, and certain families of seers are 
regarded as independently descended through their 
founders from the gods. Usually, however, the 
human race is traced to a first man, either Manu 
or Yama, both of whom are sons of Yivasvat, a 
solar deity. 

4. The Vedic Gods. 

The Vedic Indian believed in the existence of a 
large number of supernatural beings, varying in 
character and power. They comprise two main 
groups : on the one hand, gods who are almost 
exclusively benevolent and receive worship; on 
the other hand, demons who are hostile and whose 
operations have to be counteracted by the help of 
the gods or by ritual expedients. The divine 
powers, again, may be classed as higher gods, 
whose power pervades the world and controls the 
great phenomena of nature ; and as losser divinities, 
whose activities are restricted to a limited sphere 
or are conducted on a smaller scale : for instance, 
tutelary deities and elves. The divine nature is 
further shared by men of days gone by : ancient 
heroes who are associated with the deeds of the 
gods, and ancestors who live with the gods and 
receive worship like them. Finally, at the bottom 
of the scale, we find many inanimate objects 
and implements which are deified, being invoked 
and worshipped like divine beings. 

A. The IlranER Gods. 

The gods are usually stated in the Rigveda and 
Atharvaveda, as well as the Br&h maims, to be 
thirty-three in number; but there are occasional 
deviations or inconsistencies in regard to this 
belief. Troops of deities, such as the storm-gods, 
are, of course, not regarded as included in this 
number. The thirty-three are, in the Rigveda, 
divided into three groups of eleven, distributed in 
earth, air, and heaven, the three divisions of the 
universe. These three groups, now containing 
eight, eleven, and twelve deities respectively, 
appear in the Brfthmanas under the name of 
Vasus, Rudr&s, and Adityas. 

Gods originally mortal .— The gods, as has al- 
ready been shown, were believed to have bad a 
beginning. But they were not thought to have 
all come into being at the same time; for the 
Rigveda occasionally refers to earlier gods, and 
the Atharvaveda speaks of ten gods as having 
existed before the rest. Certain deities are, more- 
over, described as the offspring of others. The 
Atharvaveda and the Brfthmanas also expressly 
state that the gods were originally mortal, adding 
that they overcame death by the praetioe oi 
austerity. The same thing is implied in the 
Rigveda, where the gods are said to nave acquired 
immortality by drinking Soma or by receiving it 
as a gift from Agni and Savitjr. In the post-Vedio 
view, the immortality of the gods was limited to a 
cosmic age. 

Their physical attributes . — The gods of the Veda 
are anthropomorphic in appearance. The parts of 
their bodies, which are frequently mentioned, are 
m many cases, however, little more than figurative 
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illustrations of the phenomena of nature repre- 
sented by the deity. Thus the arms of the sun 
ore nothing more than his rays ; and the tongue 
and limbs of Agni merely denote his dames. 
Some of the gods appear equipped as warriors, 
especially Indru; others are described as priests, 
especially Agni and Bfhaspati. Al) of them drive 
through the air in luminous cars, drawn chiefly by 
steeds, but sometimes by other animals. 

Their food.— The favourite food of men is also 
that of the gods, consisting of milk, butter, grain, 
and the flesh of sheep, goats, and cattle. It is 
offered to them in the sacrifice ; this is either 
conveyed to them in heaven by the god of fire, or 
they come in their cars to partake of it on the 
litter of grass prepared for their reception. Their 
favourite beverage is the exhilarating juice of the 
Soma plant. 

Their abode .— The home of the gods is described 
as heaven, the third heaven, or the highest step of 
Vi$nu (tho zenith), where, cheered by draughts of 
Soma, they live a life of bliss. 

Their attributes .— The most prominent charac- 
teristic of the Vedic gods is power; for they are 
constantly described as 'great’ and 'mighty.’ 
They regulate the order of nature and vanquish 
the great powers of evil. They hold away over all 
creatures : no one can thwart their ordinances or 
live beyond the time they appoint; and the fulfil- 
ment of wishes is dependent on them. Their 
omniscience, which is restricted within narrow 
limits, is seldom referred to. It is an attribute 
which is emphasized in the case of Varuna only. 
The Vedic gods are benevolent beings who bestow 
prosperity on mankind, the only one in whom 
injurious traits appear being Rudra. They are, 
moreover, moral according to the standard of an 
early stage of civilization. They are described as 
‘true* and ‘not deceitful,’ being friends and pro- 
tectors of the honest and righteous, but punishing 
sin and guilt. They are not, however, al>ove 
employing craft against the hostile, and occasion- 
ally practise deceit even without the justification 
of a good end. 

Since, in most cases, the Vodic gods have not 
yet become dissociated from the physioal pheno- 
mena which they represent., their figures are 
indefinite in outline ana deficient in individuality. 
Having many features, such as power, brilliance, 
benevolence and wisdom in common with others, 
each god exhibits very few distinctive attri- 
butes. This vagueness is further increased by the 
practice of invoking deities in pairs— a practice 
making both gods share characteristics properly 
belonging to one alone. When nearly every power 
can thus be attributed to every god, the identifica- 
tion of one deity with another becomes easy. 
There are, in fact, several such identifications in 
the Rigveda. Tho idea is even found in more 
than one late passage that various deities are but 
different forms of a single divine being. This 
idea, however, never developed into monotheism, 
for none of the regular sacrifices in the Vedic 
period were offered to a single god. Finally, in 
other late hymns of the Rigveda, we find the deities 
Aditi and Praj&pati identified not only with all 
the gods, but with nature as well. This brings 
us to the beginning of that pantheism which be- 
came characteristic of later Indian thought. 

Henotheisin . — The practice of invoking indivi- 
dual godB as the highest, frequent even in the 
older parts of the Rigveda, gave rise to Max 
Muller’s theory of the ' henotheism ’ or ‘ katheno- 
theism’ of that Veda, which he defines as ‘the 
belief in individual gods alternately regarded as 
the highest,’ the god addressed being for the 
moment treated as an independent ana supreme 
deity, alone present to the mind. Criticism has, 


however, shown that we have here only to do with 
an exaggerated form of praise which does not 
amount to a distinct type of religious thought. 

The Vedic gods may most conveniently be classi- 
fied as deities of heaven, air, and earth, according 
to the threefold division suggested by the Rigveda 
itself. 

1. Celestial gods.— The historically oldest 
among the gods of the sky, as going back to the 
Indo-European period and identical with the Greek 
Zeus, is Dyaus, Heaven. The personification here 
hardly went beyond the notion of paternity (Dyau$ 
pitar = ZeO rdrep, Jap. pi ter). Dyaus is generally 
coupled with Prthivi, Earth, wnen the two are 
celebrated as universal parents. He is once de- 
scribed as armed with a bolt, and, in another 
passage, as smiling through the clouds in allusion 
to the lightening sky. 

Another and much more prominent deity of the 
sky is Varuna, the greatest of the Vedio gods be- 
side Indra. He, too, dates front an earlier period, 
for in name he is probably identical with the 
Greek OOpavds, and in character he is allied to the 
Avestio Ah ura Mazda. Varuna is the chief up- 
holder of physical and moral order (ffa). By his 
ordinance heaven and earth are held apart; he 
regulates the course of sun, moon, and stars ; he 
causes the rivers to flow and the clouds to fertilize 
the earth with rain. Omniscient, he witnesses 
men’s truth and falsehood. He is angry with 
sinners, whom he severely punisheB, binding them 
with his fetters. But he is gracious to the peni- 
tent, releasing men not only from their own sins, 
but from those committed by their fathers. The 
prayer for forgiveness of guilt is characteristic of 
the Varupa hymns, which in general are the most 
exalted and ethical in the Veda. With the develop- 
ment of Praj&pati as creator and supreme god in 
the later Vedas, the importance of Varuna waned, 
till in the poBt-Vedic period he retained only the 
dominion of the waters as god of the sea. 

Five gods represent various aspects of solar 
activity. The oldest of these, JMitra, the ' friend,’ 
probably a personification of the sun’s beneficent 
power, is an inheritance from the Indo-Iranian 
riod, being identical with the Persian sun-god 
ithra, whose cult became so widely diffused in 
the Roman empire during the 3rd and 4th cen- 
turies A.D. In the Rigveda he has almost entirely 
lost his individuality, and is hardly ever invoked 
except in association with Varuna. 

Surya, etymologically allied to the Greek "HXiot 
is the most concrete of the solar deities, this being 
the regular name of the luminary. He is the 
husband of Dawn. His car, often referred to, is 
generally described as drawn by seven steeds. Ho is 
the soul of all that moves or is fixed, all creatures 
depending on him. He prolongs life, and drives 
away disease. His eye and his all-seeing power 
are often spoken of ; and he is besought to declare 
men sinless to Mitra and Varuna. 

Savitf, the ‘ stimulator,’ represents the quicken- 
ing activity of the sun. Bestowing immortality 
on the cods as well as length of life on man, he 
also conducts the spirits of the dead to where the 
righteous dwell. To him is addressed the most 
famous stanza of the Rigveda (iii. 62. 10), with 
which he was in ancient times invoked at the be- 
ginning of Vedio study, and which is still repeated 
by every orthodox Br&hman in his morning prayers. 
It is called the Sdvitri from the deity, or the 
G&yatri from the metre : 

‘ May wc attain that excellent 
Glory of Savitj* the god, 

That he may stimulate our thoughts.’ 

Ptisan, the ‘prosperer,’ personifying probably 
the bountiful power of the sun, appears chiefly as 
a pastoral deity, who protects cattle and guides 
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them with his goad. He is a guardian of paths ; 
and, knowing the ways of heaven, lie conducts the 
dead to the abode of the fathers. 

Though occupying quite a subordinate position 
in the Kigveda, and less frequently invoked than 
the four gods just mentioned, Visnu is historically 
the most important of tiio solar deities ; for lie has 
become one of the two great gods of modern 
Hinduism. His three strides, typifying doubtless 
the course of the sun through the three divisions 
of the universe, constitute the central feature in 
his mythology. His highest step is heaven, the 
abode of the gods. He is frequently said to have 
taken his three strides for the benefit of man. 
This general trait is illustrated by the Bralinmna 
myth in which VLsnu assumes the form of a dwarf 
as an artifice to recover the earth, now in posses- 
sion of demons, by taking his three strides. 
Vignu’fl characteristic benevolence was in post- 
Vcdic mythology further developed in the doctrine 
of his avatdrs (‘descents* to earth), or incarna- 
tions for the good of Immunity. 

U$as (cognate to ’Hi£s and Aurora ), goddess of 
dawn, the daughter of Dyauw, is the only female 
deity invoked with frequency in the ltigveda, and 
is the most graceful creation of the Vcdic seers. 
Being a poetical rather than a religious figure, siie 
did not, like the other gods, receive a share in the 
Soma offering. 

The A£vins (‘lords of steeds’), twin gods of 
morning, sons of Dyaus, eternally young and hand- 
some, are addressed in many hymns. They very 
frequently receive the epithet misntya , ‘true.* 
Upy§ is born at the yoking of their car, on which 
their spouse Sttrya, daughter of the sun, accom- 
panies them. They are characteristically succour- 
ing deities. Delivering from distress in general 
and from shipwreck in particular, they are also 
divine physicians. They have several traits in 
common with the two famous horsemen of Greek 
mythology, the Aitoicoupoi, sons of Zeus and 
brothers of Helen. The origin of these twin 
deities is obscure ; it is perhaps most likely that 
they represent either the twilight, half dark, half 
light, or the morning and evening star. 

2. Atmospheric gods.— Indra is the dominant 
deity in the aerial Hpliere. While Varuna is the 

f reat moral ruler, Indra is the mighty warrior, 
ndra is, indeed, the favourite and national god of 
the Vedie Indian. An indication of this is the 
fact that more than one-fourth of the Kigveda is 
devoted to his praise. He is a mythological crea- 
tion of an earlier period ; for Indra is a demon in 
the Avesta. Though he is more anthropomorphic 
than any other Yedic god, his original character 
is still tolerably clear. He is primarily the thunder- 
god, and his conquest of the demon Vrtra is the 
central feature of the mythology which surrounds 
him. lienee Vftra-han , ‘slayer of Vptra,* is his 
chief and specific epithet. Armed with his bolt 
( vajra ), elated by copious draughts of Soma, and 
fueled by the Maruts, or storm-gods, Indra engages 
in the fray. The fight is terrific ; for heaven and 
earth tremble with fear as the conflict rages. The 
constant repetition of the combat corresponds to 
the perpetual renewal of the phenomena of the 
thunderstorm which underlie the myth. The 
result of the victory is the release of the waters for 
man and the recovery of the light of the sun. 
Indra thus became a god of battle whose aid is 
constantly invoked in conflicts with earthly foes. 
He iB often described os the protector of the Aryan 
colour, and vanquisher of the black race. One of 
his commonest epithets is &akra f the ‘ mighty one* 
(which in the Pali form of Sakka became his regular 
name in Buddhist literature). Certain immoral 
traits appear in Indra’s character. He occasionally j 
indulges in acts of capricious violence, such as 


slaying his father or shattering the car of Dawn. 
He is greatly addicted to Soma, which he drinks 
in enormous quantities to stimulate him in his 
warlike exploits. One entire hymn of the Kigveda 
(x. 119) consists of a monologue in which Indra, 
inebriated with Soma, boasts of his greatness and 
power. While Varuna, after the period of the 
ltigveda, gradually sank into obscurity, Indra in 
the Brail manas became the chief of the Indian 
heaven (smrya), and even maintained this position 
in the period of the Purftnas, though, of course, 
subordinate to the trinity Brahma- Vi^nu-Siva. 

Three of the less important deities of the air are 
connected with lightning. Trite, a somewhat 
obscure god with the epithet dptmi , ‘watery,* 
mentioned only in detached verses of the Kigveda, 
seems to represent the ' third ’ ( tritas = Greek 
rpirot) form of fire. He goes back to the Indo- 
Iranian period, both his name and his epithet 
occurring in the Avesta. In the Kigveda he ap- 
pears as a presser of Soma, who aids Indra in slay- 
ing Vrtra and the three-headed demon Visvarttpa, 
or performs the latter exploit himself. He kindles 
the celestial fire, and even appears as a form of 
fire. His home is hidden and remote. As almost 
identical in origin with Indra, he was ousted by 
the latter at an early period. In the Bmhmanas 
he appears as one of throe sons of Agni, the other 
two being Ekata and Dvita. In the epic poetry 
Trita survives only as the name of a human seer. 

Apam napat, ‘son of waters,* also goes bock to 
the Indo-Iraniaii period. Karely mentioned in 
the ltigveda, lie is described as clothed in lightning 
and shining without fuel in the waters. He thus 
represents the lightning form of lire as produced 
from the thundercloud. 

Matartevan is referred to only in scattered verses 
of the Kigveda as a divine being who (like the 
Greek Prometheus) brought down the hidden fire 
! from heaven to earth. He was originally, in all 
likelihood, conceived as an aerial form of Agni, 
with whom he is sometimes actually identified. 
Ilis character then underwent a transformation ; 
for in the later Vedas, the Brahmanos, and the 
post-Vedic literature he appears as a wind-god. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Rudra, the early 
form of the post-Vedic Siva, who in the Kigveda 
occupies a very subordinate position, like that of 
Vi^nu, should nave risen to parallel pre-eminence 
with Visnu in a later age. Kudra is usually de- 
scribed as armed with bow and arrows, but some- 
times he appears with a thunderbolt and light- 
ning Rhaft. He is fierce and destructive like a 
wild beast, being ‘the ruddy boar of heaven.’ 
The most striking feature of the hymns addressed 
to him is fear of his terrible shafts and depreca- 
tion of liia wrath. For he slays men and cattle, 
and assails with disease. He is, indeed, the one 
malignant deity of the Veda9. His malevolence, 
however, unlike that of a demon, is not the only 
side of his character. For he is a healer as well 
as a destroyer, being even lauded as the greatest 
of physicians. Thus he is often besought not only 
to preserve from calamity, but to bestow welfare 
on man and beast. The euphemistic epithet Siva, 
‘auspicious,* which begins to be applied to him 
in the Kigveda, grows more frequent in the later 
Vedas, till it finally becomes his regular name in 
post-Vedic mythology. With the increasing use 
of this epithet, the malevolence of Rudra becomes 
more pronounced in the later Vedas. The White 
Yajurveda, which adds various disgraceful attri- 
butes, furnishes the transition to the terrific and 
repulsive Siva of Hindu mythology. The exact 
basis of Rudra is somewhat obscure ; but the in- 
ference from the evidence of the Kigveda seems to 
be justified that he originally represented the 
destructive agency of the thunderstorm. His un- 
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canny and baleful traits have, however, also been 
explained as starting front the conception of a 
deity of mountain and forest whence storm and 
disease attack man and beast. 

The sons of Kudra and Pr6ni (the ‘mottled 1 
cloud-cow) Are the Maruts, or storm-gods, also 
often called Rudras, a group of thrice seven or 
thrice sixty deities, the constant allies of Indra in 
his conflicts. They are described as like fires at 
their birth, and as 4 born from the laughter of 
lightning.* They are young warriors, armed with 
spears and battle-axes, wearing helmets and decked 
with golden ornaments. Their headlong course is 
often graphically depicted. They ride on golden 
cars which gleam with lightning : with their fellies 
they rend trie mountains and shatter the lordly 
trees of the forest. They sharo to some extent the 
destructive as well as the beneficent traits of their 
father Rudra. Their lightning-holt slays men and 
kine. But they also bring healing remedies, ap- 
parently the rains with which they fertilize the 
earth. 

The god of wind is not a prominent deity in the 
Rigveda. Under the more anthropomorphic form 
of Vayu he is chiefly associated with Indra. As 
Vata (the ordinary name of wind), he is described 
in a more concrete manner (often in connexion 
with the verb va, 4 to blow,* from which the word 
is derived), being coupled only with the less an- 
thropomorphic god Pari any a. 

A personification of the rain-cloud is Parjanva, 
son of Dyaus. lie is not a prominent deity, being 
invoked m only three hymns of the Rigveda, which, 
however, descritie his activity in the rainstorm 
very vividly. He quickens the earth with rain, 
causing abundant vegetation to spring up. Ho 
also bestows fertility on the animal world. He 
thus conies to be spoken of as 1 our divine father. 1 

The waters, Apah, are praised as divine powers 
in four hymns of the Rigveda. They are celestial, 
abiding in the homo of the gods. The aerial waters 
are the mothers of one of the fonriR of Agni, Ap&m 
napftt, son of waters. But, as flowing in channels 
ana having the sea for their goal, the waters are also 
terrestrial (of. 3). They are young wives, mothers, 
goddesses who bestow boons and come to the sacri- 
fice. They not only bear away defilement, hut 
cleanse from moral guilt, the sins of violence, 
cursing, and lying. They also grant remedies, 
healing, long life, and immortality. 

3. Terrestrial deities.- Rivers are not in- 
frequcnUy personified and invoked in the Rigveda. 
Thus the Sindhu (Indus) is celebrated as a goddess 
in one hymn, and the Vipal (Bifts) and Sutudri 
(Sutlej), sister streams of the Panjab, in another. 
The most important and oftenest lauded is, how- 
ever, the Sarasvati. Though the personification 
goes much further here than in the case of other 
streams, the connexion of the goddess with the 
river is never lost sight of in the Rigveda. In the 
Br&hmanas, Sarasvati has become identified with 
the goddess of speech, and in Hindu mythology 
she appears further modified as the goddess of 
eloquence and wisdom, invoked oh a Muse, and 
regarded as the wife of Brahma, 

Earth, or Pjthivt, the broad, nearly always 
associated, with Dyaus, is often spoken of as a 
mother. The personification is rudimentary, the 
attributes of the goddess being chiefly those of 
the physical earth. 

By far the most important of the terrestrial 
deities is Agni, god of fire. Next to Indra, he is 
the most frequently invoked of the Vedic gods, 
being celebrated in about one-fifth of the hymns 
of the Rigveda. It is only natural that the per- 
sonification of the sacrificial fire, the centre of the 
Vedic ritual, should engross the thoughts of the 
poets to such an extent- Agni-t (Lat. ignis) 


being also the ordinary name for fire, the an- 
thropomorphism has not proceeded far. The 
bodily parts of the god have an unmistakable 
connexion with the various aspects of the sacri- 
ficial fire. Thus Agni is called 4 butter-backed,* 
‘ butter-faced/ and 4 butter-lmired/ with reference 
to the oblation of ghi (, ghfta ) cast on the flames. 
His teeth, jaws, and tongues are associated with 
the action of burning. Agni is borne on a brilliant 
car, drawn by two or more steeds, which he yokcB 
to bring the gods, for he is the charioteer of tho 
sacrifice. 

Beyond his sacrificial activities, little is said 
about the deeds of Agni. It is otherwise mainly 
his various birt hs, forms, and abodes that occupy 
the thoughts of the Vedic poets. Agni is usually 
called the son of Dyaus and PrthivI, sometimes 
also the offspring of Tvajjtr and the waters. But 
owing to the daily production of Agni from the 
two lircsticks, they, too, are his parents. He is 
then a newborn infant, also called 4 son of 
strength * because of the powerful friction re- 

J iuired to kindle the flame. He wakes at dawn, 
or the fire is lit every morning. He is thus the 
youngest of the gods ; but he is also old, having 
conducted the first sacrifice. 

As not only terrestrial, but sprung from tho 
aerial waters and having been brought from 
heaven, Agni is often spoken of as having a triple 
character. ( This threefold Agni is the earliest 
Indian trinity, probably the prototype not only of 
the later Rigvedic triad of Sun, Wind, Fire, con- 
nected with the three divisions of the universe, 
hut also of the triad Sun, Indra, Fire, which, 
though not Rigvedic, is still ancient. There may 
be a historical connexion between thiB triad and 
the conception of the later Hindu trinity of 
BrahniA- Vi$nu-Siva. This triad of fires may, 
further, have suggested, and would explain, the 
division of a single sacrificial fire into the three 
which form an essential feature in the cult of the 
Brahmanas. 

As kindled in innumerable dwellings, Agni is 
also said to have many births. He assumes vari- 
ous divine forms and has many names ; in him are 
comprehended all the gods, whom he surrounds as 
a felly the spokes. Though scattered in many 
laces, he is one and the same king. It was pro- 
ably from such speculations on the nature of 
Agni that an advance was made to tho conception 
of a unity pervading the many manifestations of 
the divine which has been noted above (p. 603»). 

As the deity most intimately associated with 
the everyday life of man, Agni is spoken of as an 
immortal who has taken up his abode among 
mortals in human dwellings, and is constantly 
called a 4 guest’ and 4 lord of the house.’ Being 
the conductor of the sacrifice as well as the sum- 
moner of the gods, he is very frequently described 
as a 4 messenger,’ who moves between heaven and 
earth. Agni is, however, most characteristically 
called a ‘priest,’ usually by the generic terms 
rtvij and vtpra ; or specifically 4 domestic priest ’ 

( purohita ), oftenest of all ‘invoker’ or ‘chief priest’ 
(Aolr). He is, in fact, the great priest among the 
Vedic pods, as Indra is the great warrior. Agni 
is a mighty benefactor of his worshippers, whose 
enemies he consumes. Tho benefits which he 
confers are chiefly domestic welfare and general 
prosperity, while those which indra grants are 
mostly the rewards of victory. 

Agni is frequently spoken of in the Rigveda as 
a 4 goblin -slaver,’ a trait surviving from what is 
perhaps the oldest phase of the cult of fire as ward- 
ing on the attack of evil spirits. 

Since the Sonia sacrifice forms, by the side of 
fire-worship, the other main feature* in the ritual 
of the Rigveda, the personification of the juice of 
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the Soma plant is naturally one of its most promi- 
nent deities. Judged by the number of hymns 
addressed to him t Soma is third in importance 
among the Vedio gods, coming next to Agni from 
this point of view. Since the plant and the juice 
are constantly before the eyes of the priests as 
they sing the praises of the god, the personification 
is vague. The imagination of the poets dwells 
chiefly on the processes of pressing and straining, 
which it overlays with chaotic imagery and mys- 
tical fancies of almost infinite variety. 

As the most important of herbs, Soma is spoken 
of as * lord of plants 1 or as their king, being also 
designated 'lord of the forest.’ There are many 
references to Soma growing on the mountains. 
Heaven, however, is regarded as its true and 
original home ; and the myth of its having been 
brought down to earth by an eagle {fyena) is often 
alluded to. 

The mental stimulation produced by drinking 
Soma is expressed by one of the poets of the 
Rigveda with the words : ‘ We have drunk Soma, 
we have become immortal, we have entered into 
light, we have known the gods.’ Its exhilarating 
power is, however, dwelt upon chiefly in connexion 
with Indra, whom it inspires in hiH mighty con- 
flicts with the aerial demons. Soma thus came to 
be regarded as a divine drink, which bestowed 
immortality on the gods, being called nmfta (allied 
to Greek AfiSpwrla), the 'immortal ’ draught. 
Hence the god Soma places his worshipper in the 
imperishable world of eternal light and glory, 
making him immortal where Yama dwells. Heal- 
ing power is similarly attributed to Soma. The 

t uice is medioine for the ailing man, and the god 
teals the sick, making the blind to see and the 
latne to walk. 

In some of the latest hymns of the Rigveda, 
Soma begins to lie somewhat obscurely identi- 
fied with the moon. In the Atlmrvaveda and 
the Yajurveda this identification is explicit in 
several passages. It is already a commonplace 
in the Hrfihmanas, which explain the waning of 
the moon as due to the gods and fathers consum- 
ing the ambrosia of which it consists. One of the 
Upanisads, moreover, states that the moon is 
king Soma, the food of the gods, and is drunk up 
by them. In post-Vedie literature, finally, Soma 
is a regular name of the moon. This Bomewh&t 
remarkable coalescence of Soma with the moon 
must have started from the exaggerated terms in 
which the poets of the Rigveda describe the 
eelestial nature and brilliance of Soma. It was 
doubtless furthered by the imagery in which the 
poets of the Rigveda indulged. Thus Soma is 
spoken of ob swelling in the waters (with which it 
was mixed), and Soma in the bowls is once even 
compared to the moon in the waters. Soma is 
often called Indu, or 'drop.’ This word shared 
the fate of Soma, also becoming a regular name 
of the moon in the post- Vedio period. 

Soma must already have been an important 
feature in both the mythology and the cult of the 
Indo-Iranian period ; for the Avestan Haoma shows 
many pointB of agreement, in both directions, with 
the Soma of the Rigveda. 

4. Abstract deities.— One result of the ad- 
vance of thought, during the period of the Rigveda, 
from the concrete towards the abstract was the 
creation of abstract deities. Of the two classes 
which may be distinguished, the earlier and more 
numerous one seems to have started from epithets 
which were applicable to one or more older aeities, 
but which came to acquire an independent value, 
as the want of a god exercising the particular 
notivity in question begaa to be felt. When the 
type was once established, the creation of direct 
ii Infractions of this kind became possible. We 


have here names denoting either an agent (formed 
with the suffix -tf or -far, the Lat. and Gr. -for, 
•for), such as DhAtr, 'creator,’ or an attribute, 
such as PrajApati, ' lord of creatures.’ The agent 
gods are nearly all of rare occurrence, appearing 
for the most part in the latest book of the Rigveda. 
Thus Dhfitr, an epithet of Indra and Vi&vakarman, 
appears also as an independent deity who creates 
heaven and earth, sun and moon. In the post- 
Vedic period DhAtr has become one of the regular 
names of the creator and preserver of the world. 
Of rarer occurrence are vidh&tr, the ‘disposer,’ 
Dhartr, the ‘supporter,’ Trfitjr, the ‘protector,* 
and Netr, the ' leader.’ The only agent god 
mentioned with any frequency in tne Rigveda is 
Tvastr, the ‘fashioner’ or 'artificer,' though no 
hymn is addressed to him. He is the most skilful 
of workmen, having among other things fashioned 
the bolt of Indra, and a new drinking-cup for the 
gods. He shapes the form of beings ana presides 
over generation. He is a guardian of Soma, which 
is called the ' mead of Tvastr,’ and Indra drinks it 
in his house. He is the father of SaranyU, wife 
of Vivasvat and mother of the primeval twins 
Yama and YamI, The origin of this deity is 
obscure. He may in the beginning have repre- 
sented the creative activity of the sun ; having 
then, because of his name, become the centre of 
attraction for myths illustrative of creative skill, 
he finally came to till the place of a divine 
artificer in the Vedic pantheon. Oldenberg thinks 
that Tva$tf, the ‘ artificer,’ was originally a direct 
abstraction of artistic skill. He regards the solar 
deity Savitr, the 1 stimulator,' whose name is simi- 
larly formed, as from the outset an abstraction of 
this type. 

There are a fow other abstract deities whose 
names were originally epithets of older gods. They 
are of rare and late occurrence in the Rigveda, 
their appellations being mostly compound in form 
and representing the supreme god who was being 
evolved at the end of the Rigvedic period. The 
historically most important among these is Praia- 
pad, ‘ lord of creatures.' Originally an epithet 
of such gods as Savitr and Soina, the name is 
mentioned in a late verse of the last book of the 
Rigveda as that of a distinct deity in the character 
of a creator. Prai A pati is often in the A tharvaveda 
and the White Yajurveda, and regularly in the 
BrAhmanas, recognized as the chief and father of 
the gods. In the Sutras he is identified with 
BrahmA, his successor in the post -Vedic age. 
Similarly, the epithet Vi&vakarman, ‘ all-creating,' 
appears as the name of an independent deity, to 
whom two hymns of the last book of the Rigveda 
are addressed. In the BrAhmanas, ViAvakarman 
is expressly identified with the creator PrajApati, 
while in post- Vedic mythology he appears, doubt- 
less owing to the name, as the artificer of the 
gods (like Tvastr in the Rigveda). Hiranya-garbha, 
the ‘ golden germ,’ once occurs in the Kigveda as 
the supreme god, described as the ‘one lord of all 
that exists.’ In the Yajurveda he is expressly 
identified with Prajftpati, and in the later literature 
his name appears chiefly as a designation of 
BrahmA. In one ourious instance it is possible to 
watch the genesis of an abstract deity of this type. 
The refrain of a late hymn of the Kigveda refers 
to the unknown creator with the interrogative 
pronoun lea : ' What god should we with sacrifices 
worship?’ This led to the word Ka being used, 
in the later Vedic literature, as an independent 
name of the supreme god. In the Atharvaveda 
Rohita, 'the red one" (whose female form is 
RohinI), has become a distinct deity in the capacity 
of a creator, the name having originally been an 
epithet of the Bun. The oniv abstract deity of 
this type occurring in the oldest os well as the 
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latest parts of the Rigveda is Bfhaspati, ‘ lord of 
the spell,’ of whom Brahmanaspati is a frequent 
doublet. He has been regarded by Roth and 
other Vedio scholars as a direct personification 
of devotion (brahma). To the present writer it 
seems more likely that he is only an indirect 
deification of the sacrificial aspect of Agni, with 
whom he is often identified. As the companion 
and ally of Indra, Brhaspati has been drawn into 
the myth of the release of the cows, which he is 
frequently described as delivering from the demon 
Vala. His most prominent characteristic is, how- 
ever, his priesthood. As the divine brahmd priest, 
he seems to have been the prototype of the god 
BrahmA, chief of the later Hindu trinity. The 
name Bphaspati itself survived in post- Vedio my- 
thology as the designation of a sage, teacher of 
the gods and regent of the planet Jupiter. 

The second and smaller class of abstract deities 
comprises personifications of abstract nouns. There 
are seven or eight of these occurring in the last 
book of the Rigveda. Two hymns are addressed 
to Manyu , ‘ wrath/ and one to Sraddhd , 1 faith.’ 
Anumnti , ‘favour’ (of the gods), Aramati , ‘de- 
votion,* Sunrtd , ‘bounty,’ Asuniti, ‘spirit-life,’ 
and Nirrti, ' decease, ’ occur in only a few isolated 

ra e», These abstractions become commoner 
later Vedas. Thus K&ma , ‘desire,* first 
appears in the Atharvaveda, where the arrows 
with which he pierces hearts are already referred 
to ; ho becomes in post-Vedic mythology the well- 
known flower-arrowed god of love. In the same 
Veda Kdla, ‘time,’ and Skambha , ‘support,’ are 
cosmogonic powers, while Prana , ‘breath,* and 
some other analogous abstractions are identified 
with Praj&pati. 6Yi, as a personification of beauty 
or fortune, does not begin to appear till the 
Brah m ana period. 

A purely abstract deity, often incidentally cele- 
brated throughout the Rigveda, is Aditi, ‘libera- 
tion,* ‘freedom* (literally ‘un-binding*: a-rfifi), 
whose main characteristic is the power of deliver- 
ing from the bonds of physical suffering and moral 
guilt. She, however, occupies a unique position 
amonp the abstract deities owing to the peculiar 
way m which the personification seems to have 
come about. She is the mother of the small group 
of deities called Adityas, often styled ‘sons of 
Aditi.’ This expression at first most probably 
meant nothing more than ‘sons of liberation,’ 
according to an idiom common in the Rigveda and 
elsewhere. The word was then personified, with 
the curious result that the mother is mythologi- 
cally younger than some at least of her Bons, who 
(e.g. Mitra) date from the Indo-Iranian period. 
The goddess Diti, mentioned only three times in the 
Rigveda, probably came into being as an antithesis 
to Aditi, with whom she is twice mentioned there 
and several times in the later Vedas. The Atharva- 
veda speaks of her sons, the Daityas, who in post- 
Vedic mythology are demons, enemies of the gods. 

5. Goddesses, in general, play an insignificant 
part in the Vedas, taking no share in the govern- 
ment of the world. The only one of importance is 
U$as (p. 004*). Next comes Sarasvatl, who, how- 
ever, ranks with only the least prominent of the 
male deities. Very few others are celebrated in 
even as much as one entire hymn. Such are 
Pfthivl , Earth (p. 605*) ; B&tri, Night, the sister of 
Dawn, conceived not as dark, but bright with 
stars ; Aranyant , goddess of the forest ; and VOc, 
goddess of speech. Others are only sporadically 
mentioned. Such are Puramdhi and Dhiytnd, god- 
desses of plenty. Less often referred to are Rakd 
and Sinivdli , spoken of as bountiful goddesses ; in 
later Vedic texts they appear as the presiding 
deities of full and new moon respectively. Knhd 
is also mentioned in these texts as a personification 


of the new moon. Ild is a sacrificial goddess, the 
ramification of the oblation of milk and butter, 
ith her is also mentioned Mahi or lihdrati , an- 
other sacrificial deity. The wives of the great 
godB are still more insignificant, being mere names 
formed from those of their consorts, altogether 
lacking in individuality. Thus Agndyl t Indrdni, 
Varuiidni are the names of the spouses of Agni, 
Tndra, and Varuna respectively. nudr&in % as the 
wife of Rndra, first appears Sn the Sfltras. The 
‘ wives of the gods * (devdn&m patriis ), occasionally 
mentioned as a group in the Rigveda, have a special 
place assigned to them, apart from the gods, in the 
cult of the Brfth manas. 

6. Dual divinities. —A peculiar feature of 
Vedio religion is the invocation of pairs of deitieB 
whose names are combined as dual compounds. 
About a dozen such pairs are celebrated in entire 
hymns, and about half a dozen more in detached 
verses of the Rigveda. By far the largest number 
of hymns is addressed to the couple Mitra- Varuna, 
though the names most frequently compounded* in 
the dual are Heaven and Earth (dyavaprthivi). 
Most likely the latter pair, having been associated 
as universal parents from the Indo-European period 
onwards, furnished the analogy for this dual type. 
They are also often called the Two Worlds {roaasi) 
in the Rigveda. 

7. Groups of deities. — Among the creations of 
Vedio mythology wo also find a few more or less 
definite groups of deities, generally associated with 
some particular god. The Maruts who, as we 
have Been (p. 605*), attend on Indra, form the most 
numerous group. Under the name of Rmlras, 
they are also occasionally associated with their 
father Rudra. The smaller group of the Adityas, 
of whom Vanina is the chief, nro constantly men- 
tioned in company with their mother Aditi. Their 
number in the Rigveda is stated to be seven or, 
with the addition of Mdrtdnda , eight; while in 
the Brahmanas and later it is regularly twelve. 
One passage of the Rigveda enumerates six of 
them : Mitra, Aryanian, Bhaga, Varuna, Dak^a, 
Am6a ; Silrya was probably regarded as the 
seventh. A much less important group, without 
individual names or definite number in the Vedas, 
is that of the Vasus, whose leader is, in the Rig- 
veda, generally Tndra, but in later Vedic texts 
generally Agni. In the Brahmanas their number 
is stated to tie eight. There are, finally, the 
Vi6vedevfts, or all-gods, who are invoked in many 
hymns. It is an artificial sacrificial group, in- 
tended to include the whole pantheon, and thus 
to ensure the omission of no deity when all were 
meant to be invoked. But in spite of its name, 
this comprehensive group was, strange to say, 
sometimes conceived as a narrower one, associated 
with others like the Vasus and Adityas. 

B. Lesser Divinities, 

1. Elves, Genii. — Besides the higher gods 
already described, a number of lesser divine 
powers are known to the Rigveda. The most 
prominent of these are the Rbhus, a deft-handed 
trio who by their marvellous skill acquired the 
rank of deities. Among their five main feats of 
dexterity, the greatest consisted in transforming 
the howl of Tva^tj- into four shining cup9. The 
bowl and the cups have been variously interpreted 
as the moon with its four phases or the year with 
its seasons. The Rbhus further exhibited their 
skill in renewing the youth of their parents, by 
whom Heaven and Earth seem to have been meant. 
The myth of the Rbhus haying rested for twelve 
days in the house of the sun is probably an allusion 
to the intercalation of twelve days at the winter 
solstice, so os to bring the lunar year of 354 days 
into harmony with the solar year of nearly 366 days. 
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Occasional mention is mode in the Kigveda of 
an Apsaras (‘moving in the waters’), a celestial 
water-nymph, the spouse of a corresponding genius 
named Gandharva. Occasionally more Apsar&ses 
than one are spoken of. In the Atharvaveda 
and later, the Apsarases form a class, regularly 
associated with the Gandharvas ; and though they 
are still connected with tho waters and clouds, 
their sphere is here, as well as in the Yajurveda, 
extended to the earth, where they haunt the dif- 
ferent varieties of fig- trees called Ny&grodha, 
A&vattha, Udumbara, and Plakga, in which the 
music of their cymbals and lutes is heard. In the 
BrAlimanas they appear as nymphs of great beauty, 
devoted to song, dance, and play. Several indi- 
vidual names of Apsarases are mentioned in the 
later Vedas, but the only one occurring in the 
Kigveda is that of UrvaH. In an obscure hymn 
(x. 05) sho engages in a dialogue with her earthly 
spouse Pururavas , whom she has forsaken. The 
myth of their alliance is told more fully in one of 
the Brfihmanas. Gandharva is, in the Kigveda, a 
single being (like the Gandarewa of the A vesta), 
who dwells in the aerial sphere, guards the celestial 
Soma, and is (as in the Avesta) connected with the 
waters. In the later Vedas the Gaud liar vas form 
a class associated with the Apsarases in a stereo- 
typed manner, and are brought into relation with 
marriage and with wedding ceremonies. In the 
post-Vcdic period the Gandharvas have become 
celestial singers. 

2. Tutelary deities.— There are a few div- 
inities of the tutelary order, guardians watch- 
ing over the welfare of house or field. One of 
these is Viistv8pnti t ‘lord of the dwelling, * rarely 
mentioned in the Kigveda, where he is invoked 
to grant a favourable entry, to remove disease, 
and to bestow protection and prosperity. The 
SOtras prescribe that ViLstospati should be pro- 
pitiated when a new house is to lie occupied. 
Kqetrasya pati , * lord of the field,* is besought 
in tho Kigveda to grant cattle and horses and 
to confer prosperity. The Satras state that he is 
to be worshipped when a field is ploughed. Slid , 
the ‘furrow,* is once invoked in the Kigveda to 
dispense crops and rich blessings. In a SQtra she 
appears as the wife of Indra. Here, too, Urvard , 
tne ‘ arable field,’ with her garland of threshing- 
floors, is supplicated to bestow welfare. 

C. Heroes l 

The heroes of the Kigveda arc all ancient seers 
or priests. (I) The most important of them is 
Manu or Manus (which also means ‘ man *), the 
ancestor of the human race, styled ‘ our father * by 
the poets, who also speak of the sacri fleers of 
their own day as 1 the people of Manu.* Regarded 
as the son of Vivasvat, he bears the patronymic 
Vaivasvata from the Atharvaveda onwards. He 
is thus a doublet of Yama as progenitor of man- 
kind. He is represented as the insti tutor of 
sacrifice. Soma is said to have been brought to 
him by the bird, and Tndra is described as drink- 
ing the Soma of Manu to fortify him for the 
conflict with Vrtra. In the Satanatha Brahmana, 
Manu plays the part of Noah, being saved in a 
ship from a deluge, which has swept away all 
other creatures, by a fish (in post-Vedie mythology 
an avatdr of Vi$nu). Manu then became tne 
ancestor of the human race through his daughter 
Tift, who was produced from his offerings. 
(2) Athanran is frequently mentioned in the Rig- 
vedA as an ancient fire-priest, who practised 
devotion along with Father Manu. In the Athar- 
vaveda ho appears os a companion of the gods, 
being related to them and dwelling in heaven. 
The name is also found in the plural as that of 
a group of fathers. In the Atharvaveda, the 


Atharvans are described as destroying goblins 
with a magical herb. (3) Dadhyanc, son of Ath&r* 
van, is a sacri fleer who kindled Agni in the days 
of old. A myth told about him is that the Asvins 
gave him a horse’s head, with which he proclaimed 
to them where the mead of Tva$tr was to be found. 
Indra is also connected with this myth ; for he is 
said to have discovered the horse’s head, and with 
the bones of Dadhyafic to have slain ninety-nine 
VrtriiH. (4) Atri is one of the ancient seers most 
frequently mentioned in the Kigveda. The myth 
of his deliverance from a fiery chaBm by the Asvins 
is often referred to. He is also said to have found 
the sun when hidden hy the demon SvarbhAnu and 
to have placed it in the sky. The Atris are a 
family of seers to whom the authorship of the fifth 
hook of the Kigveda iB attributed. (5) Kanva is 
another ancient seer and s&crificer often spoken 
of in the Kigveda. He is said to have been be- 
friended by Agni, Indra, and the Maruts; and to 
have been specially aided by the Asvins, who re- 
stored his eyesight. Most of the hymns of the 
eighth hook of the Kigveda are attributed to his 
descendants the Kanvas. (6) Kutsa is one of the 
very few Vedic heroes who exhibit warlike traits. 
He is chiefly connected with the Indra myth. 
Hiding on tlie same car as Indra and acting as 
his charioteer, he is even invoked with Indra in 
the dual. He is especially associated with Indra 
in slaying the demon Su^na. When Kutsa was 
pressed by his foes, Indra tore oft* the wheel of tho 
sun to aid him. Nevertheless Indra sometimes 
appears as hostile to Kutsa, delivering him into I he 
hands of an enemy. Several hymns of the first 
and ninth books of the Kigveda arc assigned by 
tradition to the seer Kutsa. (7) Much less fre- 
quently mentioned in the Kigveda is the seer 
Kavya Usana, whose characteristic feature is 
wisdom. He, too, is associated with Indra. He 
is said to have fashioned for Indra the bolt for 
slaying Vrtra; and, once joins him and Kutsa in 
slaying the demon Siisiia. (8) Some names, more- 
over, appear predominantly or exclusively in the 
[dural as representing families or groups of ancient 
seers, who, if in some cases historical in origin, 
have become invested with mythological traits. A 
frequently mentioned group of this kind are the 
Angirases, who are closely associated with Indra 
in the myth of the capture of the cows. They are 
described as seers wlio are the sons of the gods, 
and who by sacrifice obtained immortality as well 
as the friendship of Indra. They receive ollerings 
of Soma, and are invoked like gods. When used 
in the singular, ahgiras is nearly always an 
epithet of Agni, who is called the first seer 
Ahgiras or the chief Ahgiras. The word ahgirnn 
appears to be etymologically identical with the 
Greek dy-yeXos, ‘messenger.’ This points to the 
Ahgirases originally having been regarded as 
messengers between heaven and earth, attendant 
on Agni. But if they were mythical in origin, 
they came to be regarded as an actual priestly 
family, the composition of the ninth book of tho 
Kigveda being attributed to them. This is also 
indicated by tho compound term Atharva-angir- 
aaab, ‘ the Atharvans and Ahgirases,* a designation 
of the Atharvaveda which occurs in that Veda 
itself as well as later. (9) Another group of 
ancient priests are the Bhrgus, chiefly connected 
with the myth of the communication of fire to men. 
The Indian Prometheus, Mfttari£van, brought the 
hidden Agni from heaven to the Bhrgus, who estab- 
lished and diffused the sacrificial fire on earth. 
In two or three passages of the Kigveda they 
are referred to as if an actual tribe of bygone 
days. In the later Vcdic literature, Bhrgu is the 
eponymous hero of a tribe, and regarded os a son 
of Voru^a. (10) A definite numerical group of 
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ancient priests, but rarely referred to in the Rig- 
veda, are the * Seven Seers * {sapta ffayoA). They 
are associated with the gods and called divine. 
Their number may have been suggested by the 
seven technical priests, of whom they would then 
represent the prototypes. In the Satapatha Br&h- 
mana they are regarded as the seven stars in the 
constellation of the Great Bear, and are stated 
to have themselves been originally bears. This 
identification was doubtless brought about by the 
sameness of number in the two groups, aided by 
the similarity of sound between rjt, ‘seer,’ and 
rfya, which in the Rigveda means both ‘star’ and 
‘bear.’ (11) The above groups are all spoken of 
as ‘ fathers,’ and nearly all of them, besides a few 
others, are mentioned as races of ancestors to 
whom worship is paid. Those thus characterized 
in the Kigveda are the Navagyas, VairUpas, 
Angirases, Atharvans, Bhjrgus, Vasi^thas. The 
last four, whether mythical in origin or not, appear 
in the historical aspect of families to which the 
composition of the Atharvaveda and two books of 
the Rigveda was attributed. 

D. Animals. 

Animals play a considerable part in the mytho- 
logical and religious ideas of the Veda. (1) 
Among them the horse is prominent as drawing 
the cars of the gods. There are also mentioned in 
the Rigveda at least four individual steeds, prob- 
ably all representing the sun, which are regarded 
as deities and objects of worship. The most not- 
able of these is Dadhikrd or Dadhikrdvan % to whom 
four hymns are addressed. He is described as a 
swift and victorious steed, regularly invoked with 
U$as, occasionally with Agni, the Alvins, SQrya, 
and others. The divine horse Tdrksya , addressed 
in one short hymn of the Rigveda, is a god- 
impelled mighty steed, a vanquisher of chariots, 
speeding to battle. In one or two later Vedic 
texts Tarkeya is referred to as a bird ; and in the 
epic and later literature he is identical with the 
swift bird Garuda, the vehicle of Vi$nu. A third 
steed, several times mentioned, is Pciidva, spoken 
of as white, a dragon-slayer, a conqueror invincible 
in battles, worthy to be invoked like the god Bhaga 
by men. Lastly, there is Etaia t the Bwift steed 
who draws the bright form of the sun, but also 
contonds in a race with Sftrya. (2) The cow, 
however, is the animal which occupies the most 
important position in Vedic mythology and re- 
ligion. Cows, representing beams of light, draw 
the car of Dawn. Rain-clouds, especially in the 
Indra myth, are personified as cows; Pj-sni, the 
mother of the Maruts, being an individualization. 
The bountiful clouds are doubtless the proto- 
types of the many-coloured cows, mentioned in 
the Atharvaveda, which yield all desires in the 
heaven of the Blest, and which are the forerunners 
of the Cow of Plenty {K&maduh) of post- Vedic 
poetry. The animal herself is already regarded as 
sacred in the Rigveda ; for one of the poets im- 
presses on his hearers that she should not be 
killed, and she is frequently designated by the 
term aghnyd t ‘not to be slain.’ She is even 
addressed as a goddess ; and the divinities IJa, 
Aditi, and PrthivI are sometimes conceived in the 
form of a cow. In the Atharvaveda the worship 
of the cow os a sacred animal is fully recognized. 
That the tendency to deification had already begun 
before the Aryans entered India is proved by the 
evidence of the Avesta, which shows that the 
sanctity of the cow is at least as old as the Indo- 
Iranian period. (3) In the Rigveda the goat is 
the animal that draws the car of Pfl^an. This 
is also the form of the divine being Aja Bkapftd, 
* the one-footed goat.’ In the later Vedic litera- 
ture we occasionally find the goat connected or 
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identified with Agni. (4) The ass appears in Vedic 
mythology only as drawing the car of the AAvins. 

(5) The dog is met with in the form of the 
two brindled hounds of Yanm, chief of the dead. 

(6) The boar has, in the Yajurveda, a cosmo- 
gonic character, as the form assumed by the 
creator Prajapati when he raised the earth out 
of the waters. From this conception the boar 
incarnation of Vi?nu was developed in Hindu my- 
thology. (7) The tortoise has, in the later Vedas, 
acquired & semi-divine position ; for in the White 
Yajurveda he is spoken of as ‘ lord of waters,’ and 
in the Atharvaveaa he appears under the name of 
Kalyapa, beside or as identical with Prajapati, 
receiving, the epithet Svayambhii, 1 self-existont.’ 
In the Satapatlm Rralimana, l’rnjapati is said, 
when producing all creatures, to have changed 
himself into a tortoise. ThiB transformation be- 
came, in Hindu mythology, the tortoise incarnation 
of Vi$nu. (8) A monkey named Vr?fikapi appears 
in an obscure myth told in a late hymn of the 
Rigveda as a favourite of Indra. (0) Another late 
hymn contains a panegyric of frogs as bestowing 
cows and long life. ( 10) The bird frequently figures 
in Vedic mythology, as the eagle (&ycna) that 
brings the Soma to Indra. Noxious animals in 
Vedic mythology generally appear as demons or 
exhibit demoniac traits. (11) Tho serpent is here 
the most prominent. This is the form which the 
powerful demon Vrtra, tho foe of Indra, is thought 
to possess ; for he is frequently designated as «/u, 

‘ the snake.’ The serpent, however, also shows a 
beneficent aspect in the divine being Ahi Bud liny a, 

* the dragon of the deep,’ who is supposed to 
dwell in tne fathomless depths of the aerial ocean. 
In the later Vedas, the serpents (sarpdfr) are men- 
tioned, along with the Gandharvas and othere, as 
a class of semi-divine beings that dwell on earth, 
in air, and in heaven ; and in the Sutras, offerings 
to them are prescribed. In the Sutras, we for the 
first time come across the Nilgas, human beings in 
appearance, but serpents in reality. In the Hindu 

S eriod, serpent- worship is found all over India. 

ince there is no trace of it in the liigvcdrf, while 
it prevails widely among the non -Aryan tribes, 
the conclusion seems justified that, when the 
Aryans overspread India, tho land of serpents, 
they found the cult diffused among the aborigines 
and borrowed it from them. 

E. Deified Inanimate 0 ejects. 

Besides the great phenomena of nature, various 
features of the earth’s surface, ns well as artificial 
objects, are treated as deities in the Vedas. This 
is a fetishistic worship of inanimate things chiefly 
regarded as useful to man. 

x. Mountain* are frequently addressed as divini- 
ties in the Rigveda, but only along with other 
natural objects, such as rivers and plants, or in 
association with gods. Parvata , * mountain,’ is 
even invoked with Indra in the form of a dual com- 
pound. Besides rivers and waters, already men- 
tioned as terrestrial goddesses, plants {n$adhi) are 
regarded as divine powers. One entire hymn of 
the Rigveda is devoted to their praise, chiefly with 
reference to their healing powers ; the Atharvaveda 
refers to a medicinal plant as ‘a goddess Inrni on 
the goddess earth * ; and the Black Yajurveda pro- 
scribes an animal sacrifice to plants for the ob- 
taining of offspring. Large trees, culled 4 lords 
of the forest’ ( vanaspati ), are also sometimes ad- 
dressed as deities, mainly in association with 
waters and mountains. 

2* Various sacrificial implements are deified. 
The most important is the sacrificial post. It. is 
praised and invoked in a whole hymn of the Rig- 
veda, in which posts set up by priests are described 
as gods. The sacrificial litter ( barhis ) is also dei- 
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lied, and the * divine doors,* by which the sacri- 
ficial enclosure is entered, are goddesses. # The 
pressing stones (grdvan) are addressed as deities in 
three hymns of the Rigveda ; spoken of here as im- 
mortal, unaging, more mighty than heaven, they 
are iuvoked to drive away demons and destruc- 
tion. The mortar and pestle used in pounding the 
Soma plant are invoked in the liigveda. In the 
Atharvaveda divine power of the highest order is 
ascribed to ucchitfa, the ‘ remnant ’ of the sacri- 
fice, as well as to various sacrificial ladles. The 
agricultural implements named kuna and Hrd, pro- 
bably the plougushare and the plough, are invoked 
in a few verses of the Rigveda, ana, in the ritual, 
receive the offering of a cake. 

3. Weapons , finally, are sometimes deified; 
armour, bow, quiver, arrows, and drum being in- 
voked in one of the hymns of the Rigveda. The 
drum alone is also celebrated in an entire hymn of 
the Atharvaveda. 

4. Idols seem not to have been known in the age 
of the Vedas ; at all events they first begin to be 
referred to in the later additions to the Br&luiiaiias 
and in the Sfitran. One verse of the Rigveda, 
however, seemB to allude to some image of Indra. 

5. Material objects treated as symbols of deities 
are occasionally mentioned in the ritual literature. 
Thus the wheel [cakra) represents the sun in vari- 
ous ceremonies ; and it appears in Hindu mytho- 
logy as one of the weapons of the solar deity 
Vi#nu. A piece of gold, sometimes in the form of 
a disk, also indicates the sun on certain ritual 
occasions. A symbol must have been used by the 
phallus worshippers (titnddevah), who are men- 
tioned with repugnance in the Rigveda. In the 
post- Vedic period the phallus or lihcja became 
typical of Siva’s generative power, and its worship 
is widely diffused in India at the present day. 

5. Demons. 

a. The demons which are often mentioned in 
the Vedas are of two kinds. The higher and more 
powerful class, the aerial foes of the gods, are 
generally called Asuras in the Atharvaveda and 
later. This word, however, rarely means * demon ’ 
in the Rigveda, where it usually preserves the 
older sense of 4 being of mysterious power,* and 
denotes a god ( ahum in the AveHta). The earlier 
notion of the conflict between a single god and a 
single demon, as exemplified by Indra and Vftra 
in the liigveda, gradually made way for that of the 
hostility of gods and demons as two opposing 
hosts. This is the regular view of the Brahmanas. 
Here the Asuras, no less than the gods, are re- 
garded as the offspring of Praj&pati ; here, too, 
the Asuras often vanquish the gods at the outset, 
being finally worsted only by artifice. 

In the Rigveda tho terms dasa and dasyu, pro- 
perly the name of tho dark aborigines overcome 
oy the conquering Aryans, aro frequently used 
also to designate aerial demons, adversaries of the 
gods. A group of demons are the Pagis ('nig- 
gards *), primarily the foes of Indra, who with the 
aid of Saramii tracks and releases the cows hidden 
by them. 

Of individual demons, by far the most frequently 
mentioned is Vj-tra, tho ' encompasser,’ the formid- 
able opponent of Indra. His mother lieing called 
D&nu, lie is also sometimes alluded to by the 
metronymio term Ddnava (which later beoomes 
the name of a class of demons). Another powerful 
demon is Vala, the personified cave of the cows, 
which he guards, ana which are set free by Indra 
and his allies, notably the Angirases. Other 
demon adversaries of Indra are Arbuda. described 
oh a wily beast, whose cows Indra drove out ; 
Viivarfipa, son of Tvagtr, a three-headed demon 
slain by both Trita and Indra, who seize his cows ; 


and Svarbh&nu, who eclipses the sun (his sue- 
cessor in Hindu mythology being Rfthu). There 
are several other individual demons, generally 
described as D&sos, and Blaiii by Indra in favour 
of prot6g<ta: such are Sugna, Sambara, Pipru, 
Namuci, Dhuni, and Cumuri, besides some naif 
dozen others who were originally, in all likeli- 
hood, terrestrial foes. 

b. The second or lower class of demons are 
terrestrial goblins, enemies of men, as Asuras are 
of gods. By far the most common generic name 
for them is Rak^os. They are nearly always men- 
tioned in connexion with some goa who destroys 
them. The much lesB common term ydJtu or 
ydtudhdna (primarily 'sorcerer’) alternates with 
rafyas, and perhaps denotes a species. Terres- 
trial demons appear in the shape of various ani- 
mals or birds, having also the power to assume 
human forms in order to deceive. With human 
shape they often combine some monstrous de- 
formity ; they are even described as blue, yellow, 
or green in colour; they are male and female, 
have families, and are mortal. Greedy for fiesh 
and blood, they attack men by entering into them, 
thus causing disease and madness. As they prowl 
aliout at night, and the sacrifice is the main object 
of their malignity, Agni is naturally the god 
oftenest opposed to them, and most frequently in- 
voked to ourn, ward oft*, or destroy them. An 
important group of goblins, scarcely alluded to in 
the Rigveda but often mentioned in the later 
Vedas, are the PHftcaa, eaters of raw flesh or of 
corpses. Besides some other groups of goblins of 
lesser importance, there were included in Vedic 
belief many other hostile agencies, such as those 
of disease, which it wan one of the main tusks of 
magic to counteract. Only a few among the 
groups of terrestrial spirits were thought to be, 
after the manner of elves, helpful to men, as in 
harvest w r ork, or in battle by terrifying the foe. 

6. Religious Practice. 

a. The cult of the Vedic Indian has three 
aspects. It endeavours, in the first place, to win 
the favour of the gods, who are almost without 
exception benevolent. It further aims at warding 
oil* the hostility of the demons, who are male- 
volent, here having recourse to practices which 
for the most part are not of a religious, but of a 
magical character. Lastly, its attitude towards 
ancestors is a combination of its treatment of gods 
and of demons ; for, while ancestors receive wor- 
ship as divine beings, means are taken to prevent 
them from unduly prolonging their uncanny pres- 
ence among the living. 

b. The worship of the gods has two sides, find- 
ing expression either by word or by act. Praise 
of their greatness and power, or prayer for welfare 
and forgiveness of sin is addressed to them on the 
one hand ; sacrifice consisting of food and drink is 
offered on the other. Prayer and praise, which 
include frequent invitations to the sacrifice, are 
largely metrical in form, entirely so in the Rig- 
vooA. Prayer in the Vedas is almost entirely of 
tho ritual type, intended to accompany a cere- 
mony, or at least to form part of a liturgy. In 
the creative age of the Rigveda new prayers were 
produced for ritual purposes ; but in the age of the 
later Vedas, with the development of a system 
which foresaw almost every desire and prescribed 
the offering to ensure its fulfilment, prayer was 
nothing more than the mechanical application of 
ready-made formulas. It is doubtful whether, 
even in the earliest period, much room was left, 
owing to the highly ritual type of the wor- 
ship, for independent prayer. The latter could 
hardly in any case have gone beyond the expres- 
sion of a concrete desire addressed to a particular 
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deity ; it could certainly not have had the char- 
acter of a communion of the worshipper with 
divine powers. Prayer was, however, by no means 
necessarily accompanied by a ceremonial act. 
Thus the hymns of the Rigveda addressed to 
Upas were recited without any attendant offer- 
ings; the same was the case, according to the 
ritual texts, with the prayers to Agni, Upas, and 
the Asvins in the morning litany of the Soma 
sacrifice, as well as with the daily invocations 
muttered at the morning and evening twilight 
devotions. 

As the hymns of the Rigveda, in addressing 
prayers to a god, aim at securing his goodwill, 
they are, in the first place and to a large extent, 
panegyrics which praise the greatness and power, 
the mysterious nature, and the exploits of the 
deity m question. The petition tor the gifts 
hoped for, when the favour of the god lias thus 
been won, is then briefly added. The benefits 
desired are almost entirely of a material, not of a 
moral, kind. They are mainly expressed by such 
general terms as treasures and blessings, protec- 
tion and victory ; when stated in detail they con- 
sist in long life and vigorous offspring, cattle and 
horses, cars and gold; or the punishment of 
enemies, niggards, and Br&Uman -haters by their 
goods being taken away and bestowed on the 
pious. Rarely does the worshipper pray that his 
thoughts may be righteous, that he may refrain 
from doing what displeases the gods, that he may 
be reconciled to an offended deity, or delivered 
from the bonds of guilt ; and his supplications lack 
the note of passionate appeal, deep aspiration, 
mental struggle, or humble submission to the 
divine will. As regards its efficacy, prayer was 
hold to be scarcely less potent than sacrifice in 
gladdening and stimulating the godB. Rut a 
hymn haa to be composed with faultless art, ‘ as 
a skilful workman constructs a car ’ ; it had to be 
freed from imperfections ‘as grain is winnowed 
with the flail/ Then it invigorated the god like 
draughts of Soma, stimulating him to new deeds ; 
then it increased the mighty strength of Indra so 
that he slew the dragon. When prayer is thus 
thought, even in the Rigveda, to exercise the 
direct influence of a spell, magic U already be- 
ginning to encroach on the domain of religion. A 
similar tendency is observable in regard to the 
sacrifice which accompanied the prayers to the 
gods. 

c. The general character of the Vedic sacrifice 
is essentially supplicatory, as it aims only at the 
obtaining or future benefits to be bestowed by 
the gods, and is not concerned with the past. 
What seem to be expiatory sacrifices are in reality 
of this order also, for they are accompanied by 
supplications that the guilt incurred Bhould not be 
punished. Such expiatory sacrifices are of two 
kinds. They are either intended to mollify the 
wrath of a god aroused by the transgression of his 
divine will, being generally offered to Vanina, the 
guardian of moral order and punisher of sin ; or 
they aim at removing guilt as a kind of impalpable 
substance much ab if it were a disease, producing 
this result either by the aid of a god, especially 
Agni, or by means of fire, water, medicinal plants 
and sjiells, which are supposed to bum, wash, purge, 
or dnve it away without the invocation of divine 
powers. This latter type belongs mainly to the 
sphere of the Atliarvaveaa, where magic supplants 
religious practice. Even a sacrifice made in fulfil- 
ment of a vow, after a god has granted a boon, is 
in reality only a supplicatory offering postponed, 
as when in the Atharvaveda Agni is promised an 
offering in the name of a lunatic, if the latter re- 
covers his reason ; or when, in the BrAhmana story 
of Sunafyfepa, the childless king vows, if a son is 


bora to him, to sacrifice that son to Vanina. 
Thank-offerings in any true sense are unknown to 
the Vedic cult, the very verb 4 to thank * not being 
found in the vocabulary of the language. An 
approach to the notion of a thank-offering' is only 
to be found in a SOtra passage, in which certain 
sacrifices are prescribed on a man regaining his 
health. 

The conception of the effect of saorifioe which 
prevails in tne Rigveda is that the offering wins 
the favour of a god and induces him to fulfil the 
accompanying prayer. The Soma offering satis- 
fies, gladdens, strengthens the god, who loves the 
sacrificer and hates the niggard. The reward that 
follows is a voluntary act of the god, resulting 
from the benevolent attitude induced by the offer- 
ing. It is not regarded as the repayment of a 
dent, though the sacrificer feels that the god can- 
not well help requiting him. While conscious of 
being in the presence of a mighty being, the sacri- 
ficer does not look on himself as infinitely far 
removed from the god, who is his old friend, and 
whose right hand he grasps. Even in the Rigveda, 
however, traces are already to be found of the 
notion that the sacrifice exercises compulsion not 
only over gods, but also over natural phenomena 
without requiring the co-operation of the gods. 
Here again we have the intrusion of magic into 
the domain of religion. In the ritual of the Br&h- 
manas we find that the latter has already been 
largely Bupplanted by the former. 

d. The Vedic ceremonial was essentially based 
on the use of a sacrificial fire, 4 the mouth of the 
gods, 1 into which the offerings were oast, and by 
which they were conveyed to the gods. Excep- 
tionally only, fire was not the instrument of sacn- 
fiee. Thus the oblations to aquatic deities were 
cost into water, those to the dead were placed in 
small pits at the funeral sacrifice, while offerings 
to Rudra and demons were thrown into the air, 
hung on trees, buried, or disposed of in other ways. 
In tne ritu&l there was beside the saorificial fire a 
litter of grass ( barhis), the soft seat on which the 
gods sat down to enjoy the offering. On this 
litter, according to the ritual texts, the oblations 
were deposited lor a time, before being committed 
to the names which conveyed them to heaven. 
Thus the gods were conceived as partaking of the 
sacrifice both on the litter and in their celestial 
abode. Agni is even invoked, in one and the same 
passage of the Rigveda, to bring the gods to the 
sacrifice and to take it to them in heaven (vii. 
11. 0). This contradiction is doubtless to be ex- 
plained by the survival of the litter in the cere- 
monial, from the time when offerings were presented 
on it alone. The burning of the litter at the end 
of the rite may perhaps originally have fonned the 
transition to offering sacrifices in fire. 

In the Vedic ceremonial, even of the earliest 
period, we have to distinguish between the simpler 
ritual of the single domestic fire and the more 
complies tod and technical ritual conducted with 
the three fires, which are independent of the 
former, though they may originally have arisen 
by its division. The single domestic fire was 
maintained by every head of a family, who per- 
formed the ntes connected with it himself. The 
three fires were set up only by men of position 
and wealth, becoming a centre round which the 
saorificial activity of many Brahmans and priests 
revolved. Certain regular rites, such as the daily 
morning and evening sacrifice or the new and full 
moon ceremonies, were performed in essentially 
the same manner with the three fires as with the 
one, the ritual of the latter, however, being 
simpler. But the domestic rites were conducted 
witn the one only, while the Soma sacrifice could 
be carried on with the three only. The chief of 
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the three fires, called G&rliapatya (doubtless re- 
presenting the old domestic fire of the hearth), 
was the only one always maintained, the other 
two being taken from it for every sacrifice requiring 
their employment. It was used for the practical 
purposes of heating the vessels and preparing the 
offerings. The second, the Ahavaniya, situated 
to the east, was that in which the gods received 
their offerings. The third or Dakgina fire, placed 
in the south, the quarter specially connected with 
the souls of the dead and evil spirits, was used for 
offerings relating to those two classes of uncanny 
beings. About tTiis fire and the pits dug around it, 
the ritual of the sacrifices to the manes chiefly 
moved. 

Whon a fire was established for purposes of the 
cult, it was either produced by means of the fire- 
sticks (called aranls , and consisting of a lower slab 
of soft and a drill of hard wood) or fetched from 
certain places, as the house of a rich owner of 
herds or of a great sacrificer. At the four-monthly 
sacrifices offered at the beginning of the seaHons 
and at the Soma sacrifice, a new fire was rubbed 
and united with the old Ahavaniya, doubtless with 
the intention of giving it new vigour. 

e. With regara to the material of the sacrifice, 
the Vedic Indian, as a general principle, offered 
to the gods what was his own favourite food. It 
comprised the chief produce of the dairy and of 
agriculture : milk, in its various forms, and butter, 
together with the two principal kinds of grain, 
barley and rice (the latter, perhaps, not being used 
in the earliest period), cooked or baked in different 
ways. Among these, the products of the cow were 
unmistakably believed to have a more sacred and 
mystical import. In the cult of the dead, libations 
of water were characteristic. As beef and goats' 
flesh, less frequently mutton, were the principal 
kinds of meat eaten, cattle, goats, and sheep were 
the usual victims in the animal sacrifice, tne lie- 
goat, it would seem, being regularly offered on all 
lesser occasions. On the other hand, animals the 
flesh of which was either not eaten at all or only 
exceptionally eaten, such as the pig, dog, deer, as 
well as fish and birds, were not sacrificed to the 
gods. It is true that, in the rare and costly horse- 
sacrifice, an animal was ottered the flesh of which 
was never a regular article of diet. This is, how- 
ever, to he accounted for by the intrusion of magic 
into the domain of sacrifice ; for the intention 


being thereupon cooked and solemnly offered to 
the gods. This rite was concluded by the distribu- 
tion of presents to priests and by purifications. 
The second act of the ceremonial consisted in 
cutting up the carcass into parts, certain sections 
of winch were offered to tne gods, while others 
were eaten by the priests. VVnat remained was 
distributed among sacrificers, priests, and Brah- 
mans. A magical rather than a religious notion 
underlies the practice of men eating tne remnants 
of the sacrifice of which the god has first partaken ; 
for those remnants must have been regarded as of 
the nature of a medicine, which transfers to man 
the divine blessing connected with the sacrifice, 
or the particular power implied in the individual 
ottering. The separate sacrifice of the caul was 
perhaps a relic of a time when that was the only 
portion of the victim w hich, owing to its agreeable 
odour, was presented os a burnt-ottering to tne gods. 
The blood of the victim was, in the vedic ritual, 
not eaten, but w as poured out as an offering to the 
Kak^ases or lower demons, who were regarded as 
fond of blood, and who similarly received the offal 
of the grain used in making baked offerings. 
Analogously, offerings made to beings thought to 
have an uncanny nature, bucIi as Kudra or the 
souls of the dead, were not partaken of by the 
sacrificer. Thus a bull offered to Iiudra might not 
be eaten or even brought into the village; and 
funeral cakes presented to the manes might only 
be smelt. 

In connexion with the animal sacrifice, the 
interesting question as to whether the human 
sacrifice was known in the ritual of the Vedas 
suggests itself. The only certain trace of such a 
sacrifice is to lie found in the important ceremony 
of building the brick fire-altar (called agni-cayann). 
Here it is prescribed that five victims— man, horse, 
ox, ram, h e-goat— are to be sacrificed to different 
gods, and their five heads walled up in the lowest 
layer of the edifice. The object of this ceremony, 
winch was a magical rite rather than an actual 
sacrifice, was to give stability to the altar. It is 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana as the 
custom of a not very remote pjwt, for which other 
rites had boon substituted. The human sacrifice 
{puru^a-medha), which the ritual books describe in 
detail, was probably only an innovation invented 
to imitate the horse-sacrifice. But of any actual 
human sacrifice there is no certain trace in Vedic 


underlying the ceremony was to transfer the swift 
power (vdja) of the horse to the royal sacrificer. 
This sacrifice was, indeed, akin to a peculiar 
tendency in the sacrificial ceremonial, to otter to a 
god what corresponded to his special individuality. 
Thus to the goddesses Night and Morning was 
offered the milk of a black cow having a white 
calf. In the animal sacrifice, a victim was often 
chosen which agreed with the deity not only in 
sex, but in colour and other qualities. The starting- 
point of this practice was probably the notion that 
the eater acquires the qualities of the animal he 
eats, and that his strength is increased most by 
eating the flesh of the animal most like himself. 
Thus the mighty Indra, who is constantly called a 
ball in the Rigveda, commonly receives the sacrifice 
of a bull, as also of a buffalo, to which he is often 
compared. The sun-god Sflrya has a white he-goat 
offered to him. 


India. Neither the evidence of ancient stories, 
like that of Sunah6epa, nor the evidence of various 
Buddhist legends' is oy any means conclusive. 

Not only were food and drink presented to 
the gods to satisfy their hunger and thirst, 
but an intoxicant, of which the sacrificer also 
partook, was ottered to them. This waB the juice 
of the Soma plant, which was pressed, mixed 
with milk or other ingredients, and presented to 
the gods. Soma was certainly not the popular 
drink of the Vedic Indian, whose favourite intoxi- 
cant was called surd. How, then, is it to be 
accounted for that, in this case, he did not offer 
to the gods what he liked best himself ? The ex- 
planation is that, having during the Indo-Iranian 
period been adopted in the cult instead of the 
earlier mead of the Indo-European age, it retained, 
by the force of tradition, its old-established posi- 
tion even in the Vedic cult. 


The victim was killed by strangulation, and Occasionally we find that objects which do not 
without bloodshed. With an evident desire of constitute food are sacrificed. Thus a man who 


avoiding blood-guiltiness, it was addressed with 
such verses as ‘ Thou dost not die; no harm is 
done thee; thon goest to the gods by pleasant 
paths.’ The ceremonial dealing with tne disposal 
of the carcass was divided into two distinct sacri- 
ficial acts. In the first place, after an incision had 
been made, the caul (omentum) was extracted, 


desires the possession of deadly weapons sacrifices 
iron nails. Here again we see the intrusion of 
witchcraft ; the sacrifice becoming a means of ob- 
taining something analogous to the objects offered. 

f. Priests.— Vedic India was already far removed 
from that primitive condition of things in which 
every man was his own priest, and did not require 
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the services of persons possessing technical know- 
ledge as intermediaries between him and the divine 
powers. On the contrary, it is certain that, even 
in the period of the Rigveda, there already existed 
a priestly class qualified by apodal knowledge and 
magical qualities to act for others in the difficult 
and dangerous intercourse of man with gods and 
spirits. There were, indeed, already a number of 
sacerdotal families, like the Vasi^nas and Vi£v&- 
mitras, in which the art of praying and sacrificing 
correctly was practiced as a hereditary calling, all 
of them employing the same cult, notably that of 
the Soma sacrifice, practically in the same way. 
There were no public priest* ; for there was no 
public worship of a national, tribal, or even con- 
gregational character. Vedic worship was of an 
essentially private type, sacrifice being performed 
on behalf of its individual institntor ( yajjamdna ) 
by the priests who acted for him ana whose 
prayers belonged to him. This, coupled with the 
fact that idols were not used, accounts for the 
absence of temples in Vedic India. 

Two sacerdotal types have to be distinguished 
in the Vedic cult: tne domestic priest ( purohita ), 
whose function it was to superintend the worship 
of his employer; and the officiating priest {rtvij), 
who had to play a certain prescribed part in an 
individual sacrifice. 

The Purohita was generally in the service of 
kings only, though Brahmans occasionally ap- 
peared in an analogous capacity in the houses of 
men of high position. That the employment of a 
Purohita in a royal household was considered 
essential is indicated by a Brfthmana passage 
which states that the gods would not eat the food 
of a king who had no Purohita. The domestic 
priest was appointed by the king, and hold his 
office for life, being often succeeded by his son. In 
the ceremony accompanying the appointment, the 
same verse was ein ployed as when the bridegroom 
takes the hand of the bride in the wedding rite. 
The Purohita was, in fact, the king’s right hand 
man, giving the directions for all the royal cere- 
monies and sacrifices. Even in the Rigveda the 
whole prosperity of the country is said to depend 
on the Purohita, ‘ the guardian of the realm/ and j 
the Purohita Devupi at the sacrifice employs a I 
spell to procure rain on behalf of his royal master, 
while in the Atharvaveda another Purohita uses 
spells to secure victory in battle. 

Of the sacrificial pneBts there were several, with 
definite functions and technical names, the chief 
being the Hot? or ‘ invoker/ the U dgatr or 1 chanter,’ 
the Ad h vary u or officiating ‘ sacrificer,’ and the 
Br&hman or superintending priest ; in the period 
of the Rigveda the Hot? was the most important, 
later the Brahman became so. The PurohitA was 
probably not any one of these, though he might be 
employed to perform the functions of one of them ; 
in the earlier period he sometimes appears acting 
as Hot?, in the later as Br&hman. Thus in the 
Rigveda the Purohita Devftpi is chosen as a Hot?, 
and Agni is called both a Purohita and a Hot?. 

The Rigveda contains a list of seven kinds of 
sacrificial priests, and this was probably the 
regular number, not only then bat in the Indo- 
Iranian period. Seven priests still appear in 
various parts of the sacrificial ceremonial in later 
times, though, with the development of the ritual, 
additional ones were^ otherwise employed. The 
Avesta, which has eight sacrificial priests, pro- 
bably added one to the original number. It is, in 
any cobs, a striking fact that the Zaotar, the 
leading priest who recites the Gathfis in the 
Iranian Haoma sacrifice, oorrosponds, in both name 
and function, to the Hot? who reoites the verses of 
the Rigveda in the Vedic Soma sacrifice. The 
most important of these seven Vedio priests were 


the Hot? and the Adhvaryu. It waB the duty of 
the former to recite the hymn which, in the chief 
libations of the Soma sacrifice, celebrated a parti- 
cular god and invited him to drink Soma, when 
the hymns of the Rigveda were composed, their 
seers (r?w) themselves doubtless played the part of 
the Hot? at the sacrifice ; and that the latter was, 
in the earlier period, regarded as the leading 
priest is clear from his furnishing the type for 
Agni, the priest god. The Adhvaryu performed 
the practical part of the ceremonial, tending the 
fire and the litter, arranging and cleaning the 
utensils, pressing and ottering the Soma. The 
remaining five acted as assistants to one or other 
of the two chief priests. The Agnldli, or 'fire- 
kindler,’ helped the Adhvaryu in tending the 
sacrificial fire. The Upavakt? or 1 exhorter* 
(known also as Prasastr, ‘director,’ and MaitrA- 
varuua, ‘priest of Mitra and Vanina’), whose 
duty it was to give various orders to other priests, 
plays the part, in the animal sacrifice, of the only 
assistant, and in the Soma sacrifice, of one among 
the several assistants of the Hot?. The three 
other priests of the ancient list belong to the Soma 
ritual exclusively : the Pot?, or * purifier, 1 and the 
Ne?t?, or 1 leader, 1 became quite unimportant in 
the later Vedas, while the main function of the 
Brahman was to recite hymns addressed to Indra, 
in the same way as the Hot?, whose assistant he 
was. In the later ritual this priest came to be 
called Brfthman&cchaiiisin, while the old name, 
Brahman, acquired the technical sense of the 
priest who superintended the whole sacrifice, and 
whose duty it was to know the three Vedas. 

g. Sacrifices. —The Vedic cult consisted of 
regularly recurrent or of occasional sacrifices. 
Our knowledge of the former is derived from the 
ritual literature, for there are only few and obscure 
traces of them in the hymns of the Rigveda, which 
is almost exclusively concerned with the Soma 
sacrifice. It is, however, probable that they were 
performed, at least in their main features, during 
the earliest Vedic period. Thoso regular sacrifices 
are of three kinds, as connected with the course of 
the day, the month, and the year, being performed, 
respectively, twice a day, twice a month, and three 
times a year. Eacli of the first two kinds could be 
conducted, though without any difference in cere- 
monial form, either with the single domestic fire 
or with the three sacrificial fires. On the other 
hand, the annual sacrifices, which were celebrated 
at the commencement of the three seasons, re- 
quired the greater ritual of the three fires. It was 
a general characteristic of all periodic sacrifices 
that they were never addressed U> one single god. 

The daily rites took place morning and evening. 
They consisted, on the one hand, of fire-offerings 
to the gods, and, on the other, of gifts of food pre- 
sented to all beings. The latter comprised offerings 

S laced on the threshold and elsewhere for the 
cities and spirits in and around the house; a 
libation to the souls of the dead in the southern 
quarter ; food scattered for dogs and birds ; and 
meat and drink given to needy human beings. 

The monthly sacrifices, which were celebrated at 
new and full moon, consisted of cooked oblations 
or of cakes offered to the gods. Among the 
numerous deities receiving them, the most pro- 
minent was Indra. 

The seasonal sacrifices were offered every four 
months, at the beginning of spring, of the rains, 
and of the cool weather. Throughout these the 
Maruts are the most prominent deities. In the 
ceremonial which inaugurates the rainy season, 
Karira fruits are offered with a view to procuring 
rain and consequent plenty. Then also two figures 
of dough covered with wool, and intended to repre- 
sent a ram and a ewe, are sacrificed in order to 
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promote the increase of Hocks. In these two 
offerings the influence of magical notions is clearly 
observable. With the seasonal celebration of the 
rains was combined a great expiatory sacrifice with 
which Varuna was specially associated. 

In the ceremonial of the third or autumn sacri- 
fice was included an offering to Rudra Tryambaka, 
intended to avert his attacks from the tlockB and 
to conciliate his healing power. At a place where 
four roods meet, the abode of uncanny beings, a flat 
cake was deposited on or buried in a molehill, to 
indicate that it was presented to the mole as the 
animal of Rudra, who would thus refrain from in- 
juring other animals. With this ceremonial was 
combined a great sacrifice to the dead, a kind of 
All Souls’ festival. 

We now turn to the extraordinary sacrifices, 
which are not limited to any fixed period. One of 
these is the independent form of the animal sacri- 
fice. According to the ritual texts, it should take 
place annually ; but the statements as to the time 
of year it should be performed are fluctuating and 
indefinite. Another form of the animal sacrifice is 
included in the Soma sacrifice. 

Of all forms of cult the Soma sacrifice appears 
as the most important in Vedic literature, ft was, 
however, probably not so important in actual life, 
as few could have possessed means sufficient for its 
performance. As compared with the recurrent 
sacrifices, it rather bore the character of an extra- 
ordinary act of liberality practised by the rich 
towards gods and priests. Though the time for its 
performance was not definitely fixed, later texts 
recommend the spring as the most suitable period. 
Soma was not offered to different gods according 
to circumstances, like a cooked o elation or an 
animal victim. On the contrary, it was offered, 
within the stereotyped scheme of the three. press- 
ings of Soma made at morning, noon, and evening, 
in honour of a prescribed series of gods intended to 
include all deities except perhaps Rudra. In this 
ceremonial the important gods were all addressed 
by name, the lesser ones being included in the 
comprehensive term Vi6ve devfib, or ‘all-gods.* 
The Soma sacrifice, in fact, constituted a general 
carouse for gods as well as for priests. India 
was, however, the most important deity and the 
central figure of the whole ceremony ; thus the 
Soma pressed at midday belonged to him alone in 
addition to his share of the morning and evening 
libation. The ceremonies of the Soma sacrifice 
were of a complex nature. Even the simplest and 
fundamental form of it, the Agni$(oma (‘praise of 
Agni’), required the ministration of sixteen priests. 
This rite occupied only one day ; other Soma sacri- 
fices lasted for several days, up to twelve ; while 
another class, called sattras or ‘sessions,* some- 
times extended to a year. These prolonged Soma 
sessions formed an unimportant exception to the 
rule that every sacrifice was performed for a single 
individual ; for here a number of Br&hmans com- 
bined in such a way that each, while officiating as 
a priest in the usual manner, was accounted a 
sacrificer ( yajam&na ). The texts which deal with 
the Soma sacrifice furnish sufficient details for a 
complete pioture of its ceremonies, which in the 
main were doubtless the same in the period of the 
Rigveda. Numbers of priests and lay spectators 
thronged the sacrificial ground, on which burned 
the three fires strewed around with sacrificial 
grass. Between the tires was the vedi, an oblong 
shallow excavation somewhat narrowed in the 
middle and covered with a litter of grass for the 
reception of the offerings to the gods. Scattered 
about were to bo seen sheds, posts for tying up 
victims, the seats and fire-altars of the various 
priests, vessels containing water for various pur- 
poses, pressing implements, tubs, and bowls for 


Soma. Among them moved about the officiating 
priests and their assistants, in whose midst were 
to bo seen the sacrificer ( yajam&na ) and his wife, 
emaciated by initiatory asceticism. The priests 
were engaged in preparing or offering the sacri- 
ficial cakes and the libations of milk ; in sacrificing 
eleven he-goats to various gods ; in pressing, puri- 
fying, mixing the Soma juice ; in pouring it into 
or out of various vessels, presenting it to the gods, 
or drinking their share. All these operations were 
accompanied by the calls, recitations, chants of the 
priests as they carried ont the details of the ritual, 
which were far too numerous to indicate here. 


The Soma sacrifice was preoeded by a protracted 
ceremony of initiation (dikfd), which was under- 
gone by tiie sacrificer and his wife, and was followed 
by another of purification (avabhrthn). Both of 
these ceremonies were probably known to the 
Rigveda. The Dlk$& belongs to the ancient type 
of magical rites which were intended as a pre- 
paration for intercourse with gods and spirits by 
producing an ecstatic condition. It consisted in 
seclusion and various forms of asceticism ( tapns ) 
ending in physical exhaustion. Fasting was a 
chief element in the preparation for this as well 
as other rites. A preliminary bath was taken, as 
in the wedding ceremony, for the removal of in- 
jurious substances which would nullify the effects 
of the initiation. On the other hand, no bath 
might be taken during the course of the Soma 
sacrifice, for it woula have been regarded as 
washing off the sanctity communicated by the 
Dik§a. As in the funeral and some other rites, 
the hair and beard were cut off and the nails 
pared, because they were considered impurities. 

In the ceremony called avabhftha (‘carrying 
down ’ to the water), with which the Soma sacrifice 
terminated, the black antelope skin and the sacred 
cord used by the sacrificer and his wife since the 
beginning of the Dlk$& were thrown into the 
water along with the Soma shoots which had been 
pressed out and the sacrificial utensils which had 
been in contact with the Soma. Finally, the 
sacrificer and his wife, as well as the priests, 
descended into the water to wash off the super- 
natural powers which they had acquired, and on 
emerging put on fresh garments. The offerings 
and texts which oooompanied the Avabhrtha cere- 
mony were chiefly addressed to Varuna, the god 
who delivers from guilt. 

h. Rites of family life. — As the Vedic wedding 
ceremony had in its main features probably come 
down from the Indo-European period, it retained 
much that belongB to the domain of witchcraft 
rather than that of religion. Thus the act, on 
the part of the bridegroom, of taking the hand of 
the bride, was intended to placo her in the power 
of her husband. The seven steps which the young 
couple took and the food which they ate together 
were meant to establish friendship and community. 
Future abundanco and male offspring were aimed 
at when the bride, after being conducted to her 
husband’s house, was placed on the hide of a red 
bull and took upon her lap the son of a woman 
who had borne only living male children. The 
worship of the gods, on the other hand, was some- 
what in the background during this ceremony. 
It was chiefly concerned with Agni, the god most 
closely connected with domestic life. Thus the 
husband led his bride three times round the newly- 
kindled nuptial fire, which it was the duty of the 
couple to maintain henceforth throughout their 
lives as their domestic fire. The invocations ad- 
dressed to the gods were mostly of the nature 
of benedictions. The long wedding hymn from 
the Rigveda was also recited. Various offerings, 
moreover, were made, especially one of parched 
grain strewn by the bride with hollowed hands. 
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After sunset the husband led his bride out of 
the house, and, as he pointed to the pole-star and 
the star Arundhatl, the young couple exhorted 
each other to be constant and undivided for ever. 
The wedding was followed by three nights of 
conjugal abstinence, meant doubtless to exhaust 
the patience and divert the attacks of hostile 
demons. 

Similarly, in the rites performed both before and 
after birth for the welfare of children, the magical 
aspect predominated over the sacrificial. Thus a 
powdered drug was dusted into the nostrils of a 
pregnant woman to ensure the sex of her offspring 
being male; and unripe fruits of the Udumbara 
tree were attached to her in order to communicate 
to her child the exuberant maturity which that 
fig attains. 

On the tenth day after birth, when the period 
of impurity was over, the ceremony of giving the 
child liis name was performed. In the third year 
the rite of tonsure, accompanied by an oblation, 
took place. The boy’s hair was cut and arranged 
so as to be worn in accordance with the custom 
of the family. The hair which was cut oft* was 
buried. A similar ceremony was performed when 
the beard of the youth at the age of sixteen was 
shaved. 

But by far the most important rite connected 
with boyhood was that of initiation or ‘intro- 
duction ’ ( upanayana ) to a religious teacher, which 
took place at the respective ages of eight, eleven, 
and twelve in the case of boys of the first three 
castes. Standing at the sacred tire, the preceptor 
invested the boy, whose head had been shaved, 
with a girdle, which he wound round his waist 
three times from left to right, at the same time 
pronouncing certain formulas. He then grasped 
the boy’s hand and, placing his own on the pupil’s 
heart, recited a verse indicating that he had 
assumed power over the boy’s will. On this occa- 
sion the youth also received a garment, a staff, 
and a sacred cord to be worn over one shoulder 
and under the other arm. During the whole course 
of his subsequent apprenticeship, the religious pupil 
{brahmaedrm) was required to practise chastity, to 
refrain from certain kinds of food, to tend his 
preceptor’s fire with fuel, and to beg food in the 
village. But his chief duty was to study the Veda 
and to leam the famous Sfivitri stanza from the 
Kigveda as an introduction to that study. By 
the rite of initiation, which was regarded as a 
spiritual birth, the pupil had become one of the 
‘twice-born,* qualified to eat the remnants of 
sacrificial offering*. Though this ceremony is not 
even alluded to in the Rigveda, it must have been 
known at that time, for it can be traced Irnck to 
a still earlier age. The evidence of the Aveata 
shows that among the ancient Persians a youth 
of fifteen was received into the community of 
Zoroaster with a sacred cord ; and among primitive 
peoples similar rites have been found all over the 
earth to symbolize reception into the community 
of men as an entry into a new life. This ancient 
rite was in India transformed into a spiritual 
ceremony which gave admission to the community 
of those qualified for the study of sacred knowledge. 

The period of apprenticeship was terminated by 
the ceremony called 8amdvartanu t or ‘return,* the 
main element of which was a bath intended to 
indicate symbolically that the quality of religious 
studentship ( brahmacarya ) was washed off. 

The funeral rites, finally, belong to the sphere 
of the domestic ritual ; it will, however, lie more 
convenient to deal with them later as part of the 
ceremonial relating to death and the future life. 

L Rites relating to public life*— Even in core- 
monies which assumed a public character because 
connected with the person of the king, the sacrifice 


was still instituted by him as an individual ; and 
though prayers for the country and the people 
might be incidental to it, there existed no form of 
sacrifice which was offered in the name of the tribe 
or the nation. In the royal ceremonial, magical 

S ractices were, as we found to lie the case in the 
omestic ritual, more prominent than sacrificial 
acts. The first of these celebrations calling for 
description are the consecration (abhiqeka) of the 
king and the royal inauguration (r&jcurUya). 
Neither of these is mentioned in the Rigveda, and 
they were probably developed in the later Vedio 
period ; but the magical element* which they con- 
tain are most likely very old. Both these celebra- 
tions included Soma nteB. In the consecration 
ceremony the king was seated on a chair covered 
with a tiger skin and made of the, wood of the 
Udumbara, the tree which to the Indian was 
typical of plenty. A cup, also made of Udumbara 
wood, was filled with a fluid compounded of butter, 
honey, raiu-water, and other ingredient*. With 
this fluid the king wa* anointed or rather be- 
sprinkled. In the Rajasfiya a similar besprinkling 
took place ; but it was followed by a series of 
further rites intended to secure success of all kinds. 
These included a symbolical raid on a herd of 
cows ; the discharge of arrows at feeble relative* 
of the king, who were plundered ; and a game of 
dice in which a cow was the stake, and which was 
won by the king. 

Another ceremonial, regarded a* still more dig- 
nified and efficacious, was the Vftjapeya (* draught 
of vigour’), a kind of Soma sacrifice, which might 
be performed not only by kings, but even by men 
of royal descent or of the Brahman caste. Its 
most characteristic feature was a chariot race, 
evidently a magical rite intended to secure for the 
socrificer the swift power embodied in the horse. 
It also included a rite called the ‘ascent of the 
ost’ (yUpdrohana). A wheel made of wheaten 
our, ana symbolical of the sun, was placed on 
the top of a sacrificial post. Mounting by means 
of a ladder, the sacrilicer grasped the wheel as he 
uttered the formula, * We have reached the sun, 
ye gods.’ On descending to the ground he seated 
himself on a wooden throne and was besprinkled 
as in the inauguration ceremony. This part of 
the Vajapaya rite aimed at the attainment of 
exalted position. 

The splendour of royal ceremonial, however, 
culminated in the horse - sacrifice {aha - mtdha). 
It was not a thank-offering, as might at first 
sight be inferred from the words or the Br&h- 
mana description of each king who performed it, 
‘ He victoriously traversed the earth and offered 
the horse-sacrifice.’ It w f as in reality a supplica- 
tory sacrifice offered, after military successes, for 
the fulfilment of the king’s highest wishes in tho 
future. According to the ritual texts, this sacri- 
fice is addressed to the gods in the aggregate, but 
with special reference to Prajftpati (an evidently 
late trait) ; but there are indications that it may 
originally have been addressed to Indra the Vjtra- 
slayer, an obvious god to associate witli a rite 
which is a glorification of military heroism. The 
horse itself represents swift vigour, a qualify which 
the king aims at obtaining and incren*ing in him- 
self by means of this sacrifice. The ceremony was 
begun by bathing the horse, when a four-eyed dog 

I that is, one with two spots above its eyes) waa 
tilled with a club by a man of low origin. The 
horse, having been consecrated, w r as allowed to 
roam about free for a year, guarded by a retinue 
of armed youths. During the interval the sacri- 
ficial ground was the scene of various offerings 
and rites, while stories were recited, chants sung, 
and lutes played. High and low, young and old, 
took a share in the pomp of the ceremonial. At 
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length, when the year had come to an end, the 
horse was sacrificed daring the course of a Soma 
offering of three days* duration. Tn the later 
Vedic ritual the horse is accompanied by a number 
of other victims ; but in the Kigveda (two hymns 
of which are concerned with the horse -sacrifice) 
mention is made only of Pagan’s he-goat, which an- 
nounces the offering to the gods. Before the carcass 
was cut up, the chief consort of the king lay down 
beside the dead horse, while obscene conversations 
were carried on between the priests and the women 
of the royal household. Before the caul was offered, 
the priests propounded and solved riddles among 
themselves, as they had already done at a previous 
stage of the ceremonial. The whole rite concluded 
with a purifying bath at the end of the third day. 


7. Death and Future Life. 

A. BELIEFS. — a. The soul, variously called 
cutu, ‘spirit,’ manas, ‘mind,’ dtman , ‘breath,’ 
prana, * respiration, 1 was thought to be separable 
from the body during unconsciousness, and to con- 
tinue its existence after the body had been de- 
stroyed by cremation or burial. But, though 
imperishable, it was not believed to prolong life 
as a mere spirit or shadow, but to retain its 
personal identity in a corporeal state ; for the 
body, purified by the power of Agni and freed 
from all imperfections, shares in the existence 
of the other world. The doctrine of transmigra- 
tion is not to be found in the Vedas ; its beginnings 
are met with in the Brfthmanas, where the notion 
of repeated births and deaths in the next world 
appears ; but it shows itself fully developed even 
in the oldest Upanigads, and must have been 
generally accepted by 600 13. c., since Buddha 
would not otherwise have received it into his 
system without question. 

The spirit of the deceased proceeds upward 
through the air on the path trodden by the 
fathers (pitara) to the realm of eternal light. 
It is natural that Agni, who burns the corpse, 
should have been regarded as the conductor of the 
soul on its journey. Arrived in heaven, where he 
recovers his former body in a complete and glori- 
fied form, the departed meets the fathers who 
revel with Yama, and receives from the latter 
a resting-place. According to the Satapatha 
BrAhmana, the dead, on leaving this world, 
make their way between two fires, which burn 
the wicked but allow the good to pass. The 
latter proceed either by the path which leads 
to the fathers or by that which leads to the 
sun. The IJpanigads also hold that there are 
two paths for the good : by the one, those who 
possess complete knowledge of the world-soul go 
to Brahmfl ; by the other, those whose knowledge 
is imperfect reAoh the world of heaven, whence, 
after the fruit of good works has been exhausted, 
they return to earth to be bom again. On the 
other hand, those who are ignorant of the self 
go to the dark world of evil spirits, or are reborn 
on earth. To illustrate the mystery of the future 
life, the Ka(ha Upani$ad tells the myth of Naci- 
ketas, who, on visiting the realm of death, is 
informed that those who have not enough merit 
for heaven and immortality fall again and again 
into the power of death and, entering upon the 
cycle of existence (samsdra), are bom repeatedly 
with a body or as a stationary object; that he 
who controls himself reaches Vignu’s highest place ; 
but that there is no hell for the unworthy. 

b. Heaven.— The abode of the fathers and 
Yama is situated in the highest or third heaven, 
where is eternal light. It is also described as the 
highest point of tlio sun or the highest step of 
Vi$nu. Ilere is a tree in the shade of which Yama 
drinks with the gods. In the Atharvaveda it is 


stated to be a fig-tree [ahattha] Heaven is be- 
lieved to be the reward of the righteous, of heroes 
who risk their lives in battle, of those who practise 
rigorouB penance, and, above all, of those who be- 
stow liberal sacrificial gifts. The Atharvaveda is 
full of references to the miss in store for the latter. 

The deceased, on entering heaven, see again 
father and mother, wives ana children. Sickness 
is left behind; bodily imperfections or frailties 
are unknown ; and ola age cannot prevail. There 
are neither rich nor poor, neither oppressors nor 
oppressed. The life of the blest is passed among 
the gods, more especially in the presence of the 
two kings Yama and Varuna. Here the sound of 
the lute and of songs is heard : streams of Soma, 
ghi, milk, honey, and wine flow; and there is 
spirit -food and satiety. Bright, many -coloured 
cows, which yield all desires, are at hand. The 
life in heaven is thus one of indolent material 
bliss, devoted to sensual joys. In the Upanigods 
the life in the heaven of the gods, being followed by 
re- birth, is a lower and transient form of bliss ; only 
those who know the truth reach the higher stage, 
the condition of changeless joy and unending peace 
which results from absorption in the world-soul. 

c. The blest who dwell in the third heaven 
are called pitp* or 'fathers.’ By these are gener- 
ally meant early ancestors who made the paths 
by which those who have recently died join them. 
Different races of them are distinguished (p. 608), 
the Angirases being more especially associated 
with Yama. The fathers are also spoken of as 
lower, higher, and middle ; as later and earlier ; 
all being known to Agni, but a few only to their 
descendants. The fathers are fond of Soma, feast- 
ing with the gods and leading the same life as they 
do. Being immortal, they are even spoken of as 
gods. Great cosinical actions, like those of the 
gods, are sometimes attributed to them ; thus they 
are said to have adorned the sky with stars, and 
to have placed darkness in the night and light in 
the day. As the burning of the corpse was in no 
sense a sacrifice, the corpse-devouring Agni was 
distinguished from the Agni who wafts the offer- 
ing to the gods; and, similarly, the path of the 
fathers from that of the godB. The Satapatha 
Brfthmana goes further, discriminating between 
the heavenly world (svarga loka), that is, the 
world of the gods, and that of the fathers ( pit?- 
loka). The fathers are prayed to like the gods, 
being entreated to hear and to protect their wor- 
shippers, and to refrain from punishing their 
descendants for any sin humanly committed 
against them. They are also besought to give 
riches, offspring, and long life to their sons; 
individual ancestors being sometimes invoked by 
name. Coming to the sacrifice on the same car 
as Indra and the other gods, they drink the 
pressed Soma as they sit on the litter of grass 
to the south (the quarter of the dead). They 
arrive in thousands and range themselves in order 
on the sacrificial ground. They receive oblations, 
which are, however, different from those offered 
to the gods. 

d. The chief of the fathers is Yama, to whom 
three hymns of the Rigveda are addressed. He 
is only spoken of as a king who rules the dead, 
but it is implied that he is a god as well. He is, 
as is natural, specially associated with Agni, the 
conductor of the dead. Yama is the son of Vivas- 
vat and of SaranyQ, Tver’s daughter. He was 
a mortal, who chose death and abandoned his 
body. Finding out the path for many, he passed 
to the other world, whither the ancient fathers 
have none. Having been the first of mortals that 
died, ne is called ' our father.’ As a mythological 
creation, Yama goes back to the Indo- Iranian 
period, corresponding toYima, son of Yivahvant, 
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in the Avesta. The moat probable conclusion to 
be drawn from the available evidence seems to 
be that Yama represents the chief of the souls 
of the departed, as having been the first father 
of mankind and the first of those that died. This 
conclusion is supported by the fact that in the 
Avesta Yima is the ruler of an earthly paradise. 
It is, perhaps, also borne out by the appearance 
of Yama and his sister Yaml in the character of 
twins in a hymn of the Rigveda, where the very 
repudiation of thei{ incest points to the existence 
of a belief in the descent of mankind from prim- 
eval twins. Some soholars have, however, identi- 
fied Yama with various phenomena of nature, such 
as Agni, the sun, or the moon. In the Rigveda 
Varna’s foot -fetter (paibUa) is referred to as 
parallel to the bond of Yanina, and his mes- 
sengers that seek the lives of' men must have 
inspired feelings of dread. It is not till the 
Atharvaveda and the later mythology that Yama 
becomes more closely associated with the terrors 
of death, and assumes the character of a regular 
god of death ; though even in the epic his domain 
is not limited to hell. 

The owl and the pigeon occasionally appear as 
Yama’s emissaries ; but his regular meBBengers 
are two dogs, described as four-eyed, broad-nosed, 
brindled, brown, sons of SaramA. They guard 
the path to the other world or wander about 
among men, keeping watch on them; and they 
are besought to grant continued enjoyment of the 
light of the sun. Their functions seem to have 
been thought to consist partly in tracking out 
among men those who are to die, and partly in 
keeping guard on the path over those who are 
about to enter the realm of Yama. The con- 
ception of a watch-dog of the dead goes back to 
the Indo-Iranian period, as shown by the evidence 
of the Avesta, where a four-eyed hound is stated 
to keep guard at the head of the bridge which 
leads to the other world. If the epithet Aabalas 
(' brindled 1 ) is identical with the Greek ictppepot, 
the notion of a dog of death must go back even 
to the Indo-European age. 

e. Hell.— As the virtuous, in the opinion of the 
Vedie seers, were rewarded in the future life, it is 
natural to suppose that they believed in some kind 
of abode for the wicked. The evidence of the 
Rigveda cannot, however, be said to go beyond 
showing that this was regarded as an underground 
darkness. But there oan be no doubt that the 
belief in a regular hell exists in the Atharvaveda, 
which speaks of the house below, of black and 
lowest darkness, the abode of goblins and sorcer- 
esses, called ndrnka loka as contrasted with smrga 
loka, the heavenly world of Yama. The torments 
suffered in this infernal region are also once 
described. It is not, however, till the period of 
the Brahmanas that the notion of future punish- 
ment appears fully developed. Thus the Satapatha 
Br&hmana states that every one is born again after 
death and, being weighed in a balance, receives 
reward or punishment according to his deserts. 
Nothing is said in the Yedas of a final judgment 
or of a destruction and renovation of the world. 

B. The ceremonial.—*. Funeral rites.— Cre- 
mation was the normal method of disposing of 
the dead in Yedic times. That burial was also 
practised to some extent is undoubted, though 
the ritual books have no rales regarding It, 
except in so far as the bones of the cremated are 
interred. The predilection of the Yedic theo- 
logians for the god of fire was most probably the 
reason for incineration having already become 
the almost universal practice among the Aryans 
in India. The beard and hair of the dead man 
were out off and his nails trimmed ; his body was 
anointed, decked with a garland, and dressed in 


a new garment, which he was intended to wear 
in the next world. The corpse was then carried or 
driven to, the burning ground ; a bundle of twigs 
was tied to it, in order to efface the footsteps 
and so prevent death from making its way back to 
the living. The dead man was then exhorted, 
with verses from a funeral hymn of the Rigveda, 
to go by the ancient paths, past the two dogs of 
Yama, to the fathers. The widow, who had 
mounted the pyre and lain down beside the corpse, 
was now called upon to rise and take the liana of 
her new spouse (her husband’s brother). That the 
ceremonial excluded the burning of the widow is 
undoubted ; but the ritual act which was required 
to recall her to life Bhows tiiat her ascent of the 
pyre was symbolical of the actual immolation of 
bygone times. Indeed, it must be assumed that 
this ancient custom, though not sanctioned by the 
Vedic ritual, survived through the Vedie period in 
the families of military chiefs. Having by their 
example gradually spread to other classes, it be- 
came, in later times, a universal practice through- 
out India. If the deceased was a warrior, his bow 
was taken from his hand, an indication that at one 
time it was burned with him ; if he was a B&criiicer, 
his combustible utensils were placed with him on 
the pyre. Here we have a survival of the ancient 
custom of providing the dead with tho chief articles 
of their property for use in the next life. At the 
same time as the corpse was burned, a cow and a 
he-goat were sacrificed. These animals, however, 
did not represent property, but were intended as a 
means of aeilecting the oonsuming power of fire to 
them as substitutes for the corpse; and, by a 
fiction, Agni was supposed not to burn the dead 
man, but to send him ' done ’ to the fathers. 

The mourners, on returning from the burning 
ground, bathed, changed their clothes, and refrained 
from looking round. On entering the house of the 
deceased, they touched purifying or auspicious 
objects such as water, lire, or cow-dung; and 
finally removed the sacrificial fire of the dead man 
by some aperture other than the door. 

A death was followed by a period of impurity, 
varying from three days to ten, according to the 
degree of kinship. As the return of the soul was 
feared during this time, the surviving relatives 
took constant precautions to avoid infection. Thus 
only food whicn was bought or presented by others 
was eaten, evidently to guard against introducing 
anything tainted into the system. 

Generally on the third day, what remained of 
the bones of the cremated man was collected, 
placed in an mu, and temporarily buried, to the 
accompaniment of the Rigvedic verse, 'Approach 
thy Mother Earth.’ Dunne this ceremony the 
deceased was no longer thought of as in the realm 
of Yama, but as actually present. This incon- 
sistency is no doubt due to a primitive belief 
surviving beside the more recent conception of life 
in the heavenly world. 

Last of all - according to the Br&hmanas, after 
the lapse of years— a burial mound was erected, the 
bones being exhumed for the purpose of removal to 
a suitable spot. During the following night music 
was performed, cymbals being beaten ana the lute 
(mnd) played, the female mourners repeatedly 
going round the bones with their left hands to- 
wards them. On the following morning, the bones 
were taken to a place, out of sight of the village, 
where the ground was free from thorns but per- 
meated with roots. A hole or furrow having been 
made, the bones were deposited and a mound of 
stone and earth was erected over them. Grain was 
scattered on the mound as food, while milk and 
water were poured into small pits dug around 
it, as drink for the deceased. When the mourners 
returned, various precautions were taken to pre- 
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vent death from following the living ; thus a stone 
or a clod was deposited as a boundary. The 
Rigveda refers, in a funeral hymn, to the erection 
of a stone to divide the living from the dead. 

Though the Vedic Indian retained many primi- 
tive beliefs in the ceremonial concerned with the 
future life, he had advanced far beyond the terrors 
which inspire the funeral rites of tne savage. The 
verses which he employed in that ceremonial, while 
combined with much petty ritual and betraying 
much zealous care for his own well-being, at the 
same time reilect trust in the gods, as guardians of 
the dead, and filial piety towards ancestors. If we 
find here no traces of deep feeling and genuine 
sorrow, this is largely due to the fact that the 
impersonal formulas contained in the ritual text- 
books are the only available evidence for this period. 

b. Spirits.— Tne most striking contradiction in 
the Vedic view of the future life was the belief, 
though the liigveda describes the deceased as con- 
veyed direct to the fathers by the funeral fire, 
that the dead man did not join the fathers at 
once, but continued to lead a separate existence 
near the living for a year. The soul in this inter- 
mediate stage was distinguished by the name of 
preta , 'departed spirit,* as opposed to the ancestral 
spirits fully recognized as pxtara , 4 fathers.* Dur- 
ing this transitional state it did not receive the 
regular monthly oblation to the manes of the 
sacrificer, but was honoured individually with 
separate offerings. At the end of the period it 
was received into the community of the fathers 
with a special ceremony which, strango to say, 
has nothing to do with that accompanying tne 
final burial of the bones. Vedic literature has 
nothing to say about ghosts in any other sense 
than that of Pretas. There is, however, a passage 
in the Yajurveda stating that one who sheds the 
blood of a Brahman will bo excluded from the world 
of the fathers ; and the evidence of early Buddhist 
texts may perhaps justify the inference that, even 
in the Vedic period, there was a belief in ghosts as 
spirits in the exceptional state of suffering torments 
on earth in punishment of guilt. 

c. Ancestor - worship.— It remains only to 
sketch briefly the cult of the Vedas in so far as it 
was concerned with the dead. The regular sacrifice 
to ancestors, offered to father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, was celebrated every month at 
new moon. It was called ir&ddha or ‘ offering 
given with faith* ( Sraddhd ). For the purposes ot 
this rite, a space was marked off in the south-east, 
the region which was sacred to the manes, and 
which the performers faced during the whole cere- 
mony. Then the sacrificial fire was fetched and 
the food for the dead, consisting mainly of rice, 
but also of other offerings, prepared. Three small 
pits, a span long and four fingers broad and deep, 
having been dug and bestrewn with Darbha grass, 
an odd nuinl>er of Brahmans were seated, enter- 
tained, and received gifts. Libations to Horna 
associated with the fathers, and to Agni, con- 
ductor of the sacrifices to the dead, were also 
offered. A firebrand having been placed beside 
the pits to drive away domons who might have 
intruded themselves among the fathers, the latter 
wero summoned to the offering and invoked to 
bestow wealth on their descendants. Jars of water 
were then set down beside the pits ; the sacrificer 
took one with his left hand and, pouring water into 
the pits, mentioned the name of the ancestor to 
whom the olfering was made. Grasping the sacri- 
ficial ladle also with his left hand, he placed one- 
thinl of the food in the form of a cake m each pit, 
invoking the fathers to partake of the offering. 
In conclusion, pieces of cloth were presented to the 
ancestors as clothing. The whole ceremony was 
interspersed with verses addressed to the fathers. 


Our knowledge of this ceremonial is entirely 
derived from the ritnal works of the Vedie period. 
There is nothing about it in the Rigveda, as it is 
not accompanied by hymns to the mighty gods 
with whom that Veda is concerned. Nevertheless, 
there can be little doubt that, in its essential 
features, it already existed in the earliest Vedic 
age ; for its general character is extremely primi- 
tive : there is no trace of the souls of tne dead 
abiding in heaven ; the gifts offered to them are 
not sent up by the sacrificial fire, but are placed 
in tho earth; and the spirit waits in or on the 
earth to he fed and clothed. The only details 
which probably do not go back to the times of the 
Rigveda are the offerings to Soma and Agni, as 
well as the presence of Brahmans. 
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A. A. MACDONELL. 

VEGETARIANISM.— In this article an at- 
tempt is made to confine the discussion to those 
portions of the subject which ultimately have a 
practical bearing, even though the way may lie 
through the investigation of some rather complex 
ethical principles. The omission of all investiga- 
tion into the history of vegetarianism is dictated 
not only by fidelity to this aim, but also by the con- 
sideration that in this particular subject no sound 
inferences as to modern problems can possibly be 
drawn from any records of the past. It is, e.g., 
interesting to learn that the poet Ovid wrote in 
favour of a vegetable diet as being natural to primi- 
tive man. But what we want to know is how far 
his words were effective. They may have been, 
and yet no one has recorded the effect; or they 
may have been dictated at first by dismay at the 
sight of great excess in flesh food. They are any- 
how by themselves no evidence of vegetarian 
practice ; and, if they were, we should be unable 
to connect it securely with the gradual decline 
of Rome. In short, at all times the important 
question has been, not the practice of an exceptional 
minority, but that of the mass of the population — 
just the large complex fact which has never been 
recorded. 

That omission leaves two principal aspects of the 
question to be considered : (a) the physiological 
argument, which is treated as of subordinate 
importance, owing to the evidence to be gathered 
from facts being still veiy incomplete ; and {b) the 
ethical argument, including our duty to the lower 
animals, tne bearing of the example of Christ, and 
the question how far a non-flesh diet is a help to 
the higher life. 

z. The physiological argument.— In several 
treatises on vegetarianism much has l>een written 
on the physiological effects of a flesh or non-flesh 
diet, but very Tittle of any value. The truth is 
that before any scientific conclusion can be arrived 
at— in other words, before any broad inference can 
be drawn from experiments— the question must be 
so far simplified that it becomes abstract : that is 
to say, experiments have to be conducted under 
conditions which do not obtoin in ordinary life. 
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It is impossible to make sure that any two sets of 
experiments deal with the same data ; no one 
could ascertain how great in any given oase has 
been the influence of mind upon tne bodily tissues. 
Wonderful records are given of endurance ex- 
hibited by vegetarians on a spare diet of fruit, and 
of prolonged effort not only of brain but of muscle. 
But it is quite uncertain whether the spirit of the 
individuals in question has not affeotod the result 
so as to make it useless as a guide in cases where 
such spirit is wanting. Again, the more the 
problem is considered, the more formidable grows 
the question of time. Supposing, i.e., that a fair 
number of individual lives have been under ob- 
servation and in all cases the health has been well 
maintained on a vegetarian diet, it is still open to 
a sceptic to insist that an examination of the 
next generation, or perhaps the next two or three, 
is required before the experiment can bo deemed 
conclusive or scientific. If any one is convinced 
that the children of vegetarians are born infirm- 
in other words, that the human stock loses vigour 
if abstiuenoe from meat becomes general— it is 
ridiculous to urge in answer that facts yield any- 
thing like a scientific disproof of the contention. 
No experiments which can pretend to be exhaustive 
have yet been made, and there is very little likeli- 
hood of any such being undertaken. Supposing— 
what is not easy to suppose— that some hundreds of 
adults allowed themselves to be subjects of experi- 
ment, there is no guarantee that similar results 
would be gained from people who were victims 
of compulsion or involuntary abstainers, or from 
enthusiastic votaries of a new cult, or from men 
and women of different antecedents and different 
occupations. Thus the condition of a convert to 
a particular diet at the age of 40 is not a sure 
indication of what would be the effect of a similar 
diet on another man of the same ago, still less on 
another of 20, or on a child of 10 years old, or on a 
woman of any age. 

Moreover, the question is obscured by the 
varieties of diet comprised under the title ( vege- 
tarian.’ Large numbers of people abstain from 
meat, but not from fish ; others from brown meat, 
not from chicken ; others eat meat once a week ; 
others eat eggs, but no meat or fish, and so on. 
Then there is the complex question of starchy 
foods and sugar. A sound opinion seemH to tie 
that the mischief caused by too much starch is 
quite as serious as that due to the uric acid found 
in meat. Add to all these uncertainties the start- 
ling differences in different constitutions, anyhow 
for a time, and the incredible skill and delicacy 
required before any chemical analysis can certify 
food- values with any precision, and it is indis- 
putably clear that the physiological question con- 
cerning diet is not at present advanced beyond the 
stage where rough probability is the only guide to 
conduct. In other words, we must be prepared to 
find that in the absence of sure knowledge there 
has been and is and will be a proportionate amount 
of dogmatism. 

It is further noteworthy that, in this country at 
any rate, inquirers are debarred from what would 
scein a promising source of information, viz. the 
medical profession. For not only has there always 
been ana is still a reluctance on the part of medical 
men as a profession to undermine tne importance 
and prestige of seienee by preaching the sanative 
power of unassisted nature, out it appears that till 
quite recently the preparation for the practice of 
medicine has not included any study of dietetic 
questions or of food-values. Thus in a matter of 
great complexity, which for our enlightenment 
requires bold but very careful experiment and the 
most scrupulous observation of results, little or 
nothing has been done which could give promise 


of a scientific induction. We are thrown back on 
amateur and haphazard experiments, and it may 
lie said that such innovations on convention and 
tradition as have been effected have been intro- 
duced by outsiders and rather obstructed than 
favoured by medical opinion. To this professional 
attitude parallels from other professions could be 
easily adduced. Hence, when it is claimed for 
vegetarianism that the case in its favour is rooted 
in science and can be proved by experiment, no 
cautious student of the subject will yield a ready 
assent. The truth is that tlie strongest arguments 
for it are based on other considerations which are 
not, strictly speaking, scientific. That is to say, 
many individuals are convinced that their health 
has been permanently benefited by forgoing the 
eating of meat— nor lias any one tne right, 
scientifically speaking, to doubt the truth of their 
conviction— but, if the number of such were ten 
times what it is, it would still be illogical to argue 
that the residue of mankind would benefit to an 
equal degree. Among the complexities of the 
subject is the difficulty of ascertaining how far 
the experiment in any case lias been fairly tried, 
at what age, after what antecedents, and, perhaps 
most important of all, with what degree of faitn. 
For, along with other uncertainties, many in- 
dividuals nave experienced a varying amount of 
discomfort in the early stages of tne new r6gime. 
Of those a considerable proportion, totally unable 
to face this or any discomfort, abandon the attempt 
and give themselves out as evidences of vegetarian 
failure— a testimony wholly worthless in reality, 
but quite sufficient to deter most of us from such 
an innovation in our habits. Equally fallacious 
are the indications afforded by the physique of 
foreigners, especially Orientals, though the crudest 
generalizations, based, if on anything at all, on 
nothing better than travellers’ unverified gossip, 
frequently pass current as substantial evidence. 
Sucn facts, indeed, as have been accurately ob- 
served and reported can obviously give ground for 
nothing better than conjecture. 

a. The ethical argument. — The appeal to human 
compassion in the matter of the treatment of 
animals, though logically cogent, has been made 
with very little success even in this country, where 
the sentiment of kindness towards animals is 
strongly developed, as compared with that of other 
European peoples. If man could prove that flesh- 
foods were indispensable to his existence, of course 
there would be nothing more to be said. Nor 
would it bo denied that, if such food maintained 
him in rude health more certainly than any other, 
he is right to eat it. But humane vegetarians 
assert that neither of these contentions can be 
verified, that, on the contrary, so large a proportion 
of mankind has subsisted in vigour on fruits and 
herbs for many generations together that the plea 
of necessity breaks down in presence of admitted 
facts. If this lie so, no defence is possible of the 
practice of taking the lives of animals. More- 
over, as long as man accustoms himself to kill them 
for food, knowing or suspecting that he could live 
quite well if he spared them, his whole attitude 
towards them is vitiated by selfishness. Very few 
individuals can concern themselves seriously or for 
long together about the welfare of animals while 
they are conscious that society as a whole condones 
the slaughter of them for no other reason than 
that flesh foods are preferable, or that a certain 
amount of inconvenience would be caused by a 
change of diet. Till the ethical question is fairly 
faced, the general conscience is violated by the 
daily commission on the largest scale of an act 
which we uneasily suspect to bo a crime. Further, 
unless there had been a conspiracy to hide the 
foots, the hideousness of the slaughter-house 
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system would long ago have roused public senti- 
ment to a pitch of fury ; and even now, assuming 
what is very doubtful, that the butchering is as 
painless as possible, there remains against man’s 
whole treatment of his helpless fellow-creatnres 
the broad indictment that to rob millions of them 
of life unnecessarily is a kind of murder. 

It is difficult to nay what answers to the above 
arguments are made, as public opinion is too lax on 
the question and custom is too strong to have 
allowed the matter to be fairly discussed. The 
truth is, an enormous majority of people are too 
much under the yoke of custom to be awake to the 
moral appeal. Many would readily admit that 
they cannot meet it, nor are they at pains even to 
excuse themselves save on the plea of convenience. 
Meanwhile it would be difficult to measure the 
mischief caused to our social life by this particular 
form of heedlessness. Compared with foreigners, 
Britons are peculiarly sensitive to the claims of 
the animal kingdom. Such kindnesB as we show 
is based on roligion, but is also the outcome of an 
inherited sentiment, powerful to-day, but, it must 
be admitted, of somewhat recent growth. If, then, 
both sentiment and religion are flouted by any 
particular custom, and little or no protest is raised 
against it, the very foundations of our inoral 
principles are assailed by a deadly form of in- 
sincerity, all the more deadly for being largely 
unsuspected. Indeed, if these considerations are 
sound, we, as a society, are under the ban of Christ’s 
denunciation of the Pharisees, who were guilty in 
proportion as they were blind. 

But there must be plausible arguments for a 
practice so general as the slaying and eating of 
animals. Probably the most prevailing is the idea 
that it makes on the whole for health. The 
physiological aspect of the question must be dealt 
witli separately. Here it is only necessary to 
observe that, granted the fact, there need be no 
dispute as to the principle asserted. It may be 
conceded that man is on so much higher a plane 
than animals that his welfare muRt take precedence 
of theirs in all cases where there is a direct conflict. 
But that there is such a conflict is exactly what 
the humanitarians deny. They maintain that the 
evidence of fruits, cereals, etc., being sufficient to 
support human life in full vigour is abundant; 
ami their main argument is not that men should 
suffer in order to spare animals, but that, as long 
as there is reason to believe that animal flesh is no 
better (indeed is inferior) as food for man than 
fruits and vegetables, it cannot be right to kill 
animals and eat them. 

To this it is replied that, if abstinence from meat 
became general, intolerable evils would result, 
such ob the means of livelihood being taken from 
millions of workers, and the loss of skins which 
are needed for clothing and which are supplied at 
present from animals bred or preserved for food. 
There would be a prospect also of large industries 
being destroyed and thousands of workers being 
thrown out of employment. 

One obvious answer to these misgivings is that 
they are based on the assumption that a vast 
revolution in diet could come about suddenly. 
There is of eourse no reason to assume anything of 
the kind, least of all in a country where conserva- 
tive prejudice on this subject is adamantine. But 
that is not the kind of answer that touches the 
conscience. The truth is, the results of conduct 
in this case, as in many others, are far too un- 
certain to be worth arguing about. Nor would 
there be an} need to forecast the future with the 
laborious precision whioh is often affected, if once 
it were made clear that obedience to divine law 
means obedience in spite of unoertainty as to 
results. The training of the Apostles was directed 


to this end throughout, that they should walk by 
faith and not by sight. But to limit oliedienee to 
occasions of utility is to destroy its faithfulness. 
Thus, if man recognizes the claims of animals to 
good treatment, it is futile to defend the slaughter 
of them because the results of the opposite line of 
conduct are not easy to foresee. This is the 
point at which religious considerations supplement 
ethical. If we believe that God has committed 
animals to us, we are bound to treat them kindly, 
even if the results were likely to be far more in- 
convenient than they possibly could be. Indeed, 
the experience of food shortage has taught us that 
all the difficulties supposed to be inherent in vege- 
tarianism are faced without hesitation as soon as 
the situation is understood. In other words, pro- 
fessing followers of Christ ignore what is ad- 
mittedly a divinely sanctioned claim, but recognize 
it as soon as ever ’provision for the flesh,’ against 
which St. Paul (Ro 13 14 ) and our Lord (Mfc & a ) 
warn us, seems to be in question. 

A more solid objection is advanced when it is 
urged that the Founder of our religion and the 
Pattern of our conduct did Himself habitually 
partake of animal food. How can humane-minded 
people take their stand on a divinely sanctioned 
law which the Son of God Himself disobeyed? 

To face this objection fairly, it is necessary to 
point out that the oft-quoted parallel of Christ's 
silence concerning slavery in not at first sight 
applicable. Against slavery He did undoubtedly 
establish principles of charity between man and 
man which were certain, if followed, to overthrow 
the institution sooner or later. But it cannot be 
said that any teaching of His can be quoted which 
bears at all directly against the practice of slaying 
animals for food ; and it is quite legitimate to 
argue that He had no such objection to the practice 
on humane grounds as He must have had against 
the practice of depriving a fellow-man of his 
liberty. Moreover, the question is not, ‘ Why did 
He refrain from denunciation ? ’ so much as, ‘ Why 
did He participate in the practice ? ' 

The explanation must take account of the main 
purpose which— as far as we can grasp it— the 
Saviour set before Himself in His work on earth. 
From no other point of view can the fragmentary 
character of Christ’s ethical teaching be under- 
stood. But any adequate statement on such a 
theme would range far beyond the limits of this 
article. This much, however, may be said, that, 
in proportion as any interpretation of Christ’s 
work falls short of the fall doctrine of the NT as 
to His person, it will fail in explaining the gaps in 
the ethical teaching. In other words, if Jesus is 
regarded only as a divinely-gifted prophet, His 
life and teaching were not only abortive, but 
needlessly so. With slight precaution He could 
have escaped an early death and extended His 
teaching and the sublime example of His conduct 
for other fifty years. There is no way of meeting 
this criticism except by holding fast to the Chris- 
tology of St. Paul and St. John. The task before 
the Lord was not to teach mankind, bat to save 
them by His incarnation, death, resurrection, and 
the gift of the Holy Spirit from heaven. Now, 
while engaged on this task, He gave just enough 
time to evangelization to reveal what human life 
would be if men lived it in the full conviction and 
certainty of God’s love and presence among them. 
The revelation was grievously misunderstood at 
the time and subsequently, owing to men’s tend- 
ency to turn the gospel into a burden of moral 
law, more crushing than that of Moses because 
more spiritual and exacting. Therefore the teach- 
ing was in the main barren of precepts dealing 
with everyday conduct. The danger of literalism 
of interpretation was imminent, and we may con- 
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elude that, if Jesus had given us anything like a 
complete code of moral precepts, or even a full 
picture of a sinless life extended far into old age, 
our attention would have been diverted finally and 
completely from the difficult task of understanding 
His work of redemption to the far simpler but 
hopeless endeavour to live up to the level of His 
moral example— i.e., to reject God’s scheme of sal- 
vation owing to utter inability to rise up to its 
meaning. Hence the Saviour refrained from all 
attempt to guide His followers by rules, but 
gradually taught them— what they are still very 
slow to learn— that their lives were to be quickened 
by the Holy Spirit whose indwelling was to be to 
tnem their strength and inspiration for all time. 
In view of thiB prospect, we can understand why 
His ethical teaching was so suggestive but so para- 
doxical, so figurative, and incomplete. It was 
designed, not to save us from the trouble of think- 
ing, but to turn our thoughts to the Comforter 
whom He promised to send. 

But, in considering the moral example of Christ, 
we have to recognize the fact that He resolutely 
declined to gratify the expectation of the Jews 
that He should set before men a pattern of con- 
duct to be imitated unintelligently. Not only the 
Pharisees but all mankind are ready to go through 
almost any unpleasantness if thereby they can 
escape the pain of recasting their ideas. From the 
beginning of His ministry, however, Christ set 
Himself sternly against this temper. Ilis first 
word spoken in public (Mt 4 17 ) was an echo of the 
Baptist's injunction : * Change your minds : for the 
Kingdom of the Heavens is come nigh.' Clearly 
the Lord intended that deep principles should be 
learned by men, and that, as they were learned, 
human conduot should change. Supposing, then, 
that He had set Himself in opposition, not specifi- 
cally to a principle of conduct, but to a social custom 
the meaning of which was widely misunderstood, 
that would have been an attempt, foredoomed 
to failure, to improve human life without human 
co-operution ; for it is certain that moral improve- 
ment cannot be achieved if we do not know what 
we are doing and why we are doing it. 

Therefore Christ taught principles based upon 
the fact of God's Fatherhood, one of them being 
that the human body was to be honoured. 
This waB taught not by a formulated rule, but by 
the fact of the Incarnation as soon as it was 
accepted. Hence, in the course of the history of 
Christianity, social customs have to be considered 
and modified in accordance with the underlying 
principle of reverence being due to our bodies made 
in the image of God. Thus the question of the 
kind of food that we eat arises naturally as the 
Incarnation is gradually being better understood. 

Further, Christ's life on earth was an exhibition 
of divine power triumphing in and through the 
uttermost of created weakness. By His endurance 
of that weakness He manifested His personal 
strength, inherent and inalienable, as the Son of 
God. 1 Now that strength was the strength of a 
Redeemer, a Transformer, an Uplifter. Christ 
found mankind sunk in evil prejudices and evil 
customs. He took upon Himself our poisoned 
nature, as it was, that He might oleanse and re- 
invigorate it ; what He did not do was to better 
the conditions so as to make His task easier. He 
took on Himself all the disabilities which resulted 
from human blundering, to show how, not so 
much in spite of them but by means of them, He 
could triumph over Satan. Henoe the freedom 
from temporary restrictions and the universality 
of His teaching. 

It is therefore strictly relevant to the main 

1 R. M. Benson, The War-Songi of the Prince of Peace, 
London, 1901, 1. 117. 


question to ask what kind of food best helps us in 
our endeavour to show reverence to our bodies, 
while at the same time we assert our mastery over 
them. There is no dispute as to the hitter duty, 
but there is much haziness of mind in regard to 
the former, due to ignorance which can be dispelled 
only by experience of the effects of a reformed 
diet. Vegetarians learn them with surprise, yet 
they all seem naturally to result from nothing 
more than the relieving of the body and the mind 
from constant injection of poison. One that is 
discovered, but remains for obvious reasons un- 
published, is that a 'simple' diet, consisting 
principally of fruit, lettuces, and ' unstarchy’’ 
foods, secures cleanliness for the inside of our 
bodies , in contrast to the noisome defilement which 
in flesh-eating societies has come to be taken as a 
matter of course. Here there is no room for dis- 
pute. If a certain diet promotes cleanliness while 
another causes dirt, that is enough reason by itself 
for preferring the former. It is then a question of 
fact which can only be tested by experience. Again, 
vegetarianism favours moderation in diet ; and if 
—as seems to be the case, and has indeed been 
certified by the restriction of diet in time of war— 
most people clog their energies by needlessly tax- 
ing their digestions, it remains that a diet free 
from poison is to be preferred. True, elaborate 
cooking encourages excess, whatever the diet be ; 
but, as the poison of meat is a stimulant which is 
followed os usual by a reaction, and as the reaction 
is a certain languor which feels like hunger but 
has nothing to do with it in reality, there is a 
peculiar danger in a diet of flesh which vegetarians 
for the most part escape. It will be noticed that 
it is here assumed that excessive eating is common. 
We need not give all the evidence for this assump- 
tion. Perhaps the most distinct indications were 
given during the ration-lime in 1917 and 1918 that 
the prevalent fashion of excess had been mainly 
among men who could afford superfluous food, 
between the ages of 40 and 60, when advancing 
years dictate the wisdom of a gradually diminish- 
ing diet, but when also it is quite easy to maintain 
by skilful cooking the craving of a palate-appetite 
almost at the level that it kept at 30 years ot age. 
Our social customs, our prejudices, and our cook- 
ing all make real moderation in eating difficult; 
and among the influences that favour excess, meat- 
eating followed by a nerve-reaction that is mistaken 
for hunger must be numbered. 

In this connexion, however, the most serious 
indictment against flesh-eating has still to be 
mentioned. Meat is a stimulant, and its heating 
properties act upon the system by increasing the 
power of the animal in man. By meat-eating, in 
other words, the temptation to sensuality of all 
kinds is strengthened. 

No sooner is this affirmation made than it is 
traversed as follows : either [a) it is flatly denied, 
and instances of vegetarian or quasi -vegetarian 
yet sensual peoples are adduced ; or ( b ) it is con- 
tended that, if any immunity from animalism is 
secured, it is at the cost of diminished bodily 
vigour. 

(a) No arguments are more fallacious than those 
which rest on a false induction. The whole 
question is far too complex to allow of certainty. 
We can guide our conduct by probability only, and 
probability admits of degrees. If we confine our 
attention to ourselves — the British people — the 
evidence, as already remarked, yields no scientific- 
ally certain results. It is nevertheless very 
weighty and cogent as a guide to conduct. We 
know something about the temperament of our 
own people, practically nothing about foreigners’ 
temperament, such as that of the Hindus or the 
Japanese. That is to say, while it is very difficult. 
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to exclude other influences, such as heredity, 
religion, and social habits, even when we are 
considering ourselves alone, it is wholly impossible 
in the case of foreigners. In other words, evidence 
as to the physiological and spiritual effect of a 
certain diet in England is of some value for 
English people, but of less value for foreign 
white people, and practically of no value whatever 
for people so different from us as the yellow or the 
black races. The evidence, then, which it is worth 
while considering is that which is drawn from 
British people ; and, further, it may be drawn 
from the experience of those who have made the 
experiment, while very little weight can be attached 
to the affirmations or those who have not. For, 
while a large majority of young men, all flesh- 
eaters, are troubled with strong sensual desires to 
which a huge proportion give way, the constant 
asseverations of those, the minority, who have 
made the change, to the effect that continence has 
forthwith become easier for them, remain uncon- 
tradicted in reality, no matter how often they are 
ridiculed. 

Moreover, the benefit, it cannot be too often 
insisted on, is not only relief from certain trouble- 
some physical sensations but a marked purification 
of thought And desire. 4 Mali mores sunt inali 
araores,’ said St. Augustine, and no cause of life- 
wreckage has been more fatally operative than the 
attempt to check bad actions without eradicating 
the desire. If, then, converts to vegetarianism 
who have tried both forms of diet are the only 
witnesses in possession of first-hand evidence, and 
if their testimony is practically unan inions and 
wholly unshakable in confidence as to the reform 
of their diet being to them an immense assistance 
to the higher life, we are bound to conclude that, 
in a difficult and complex question, we have here 
in good sooth a solid foundation on whioh to build, 
a real light in the darkness, a veritably guiding 
principle. Especially is this the case when we 
remember that the matter is far too personal to 
admit of publication. A little a posteriori evidence 
given confidentially outweighs all noisy a priori 
contradictions. 

Nothing, however, is easier than that a principle 
admitted in theory should be denied in practice. 
If people meant what they say when they deplore 
the ravages of venereal disease, they would eagerly 
grasp at anything that held out any hope whatever 
of mitigating the power of the temptation, no 
matter if their personal convenience suffered there- 
by, or even if they themselves were called on 
to undergo real prolonged discomfort. No such 
excuse, however, is available. The only real 
obstacles to change are the most stubborn : hatred 
of change, positive dread of a now idea, both con- 
firmed by deep and wide-spread misunderstanding. 

(6) The objection that a non-flesh diet lowers 
the bodily vigour must be met with a flat con- 
tradiction, as very nearly all the evidence points 
to the contrary, except m abnormal coses. It is 
true that for a time a sudden change from a full 
meat diet to a regime of vegetables strictly so 
called may mean under-nourishment, if the foods 
are not carefully chosen. Or a still more dis- 
astrous blunder is made in substituting a huge 
amount of innutritions vegetables for beef and 
mutton— a sure way of inducing corpulence and 
lowering vitality. The right method is to make 
the change gradually and discover by experiment 
and counsel both the amount and quality of the 
nourishment required. Other benefits, found in 
many eases to result from a non-flesh diet, especi- 
ally if it avoids the danger of excess of starch and 
is diminished with advancing yean, are as follows : 
(1) equability of spirits and Immunity from depres- 
sion, especially on waking in the morning— many 


would admit that this evil is due to heavy feeding 
over night, but it is not generally known that it 
is chiefly due to the meat poison ; (2) immunity 
from rheumatism, lumbago, and gout ; (3) reduced 
requirements of sleep; (4) comparative indifference 
to cold; (5) cure or mitigation of sea-sickness, 
mountain-sickness, headache, languor, etc. It is 
asserted by vegetarians that all of these may be 
expected after an interval of time varying in 
different cases, from the change of diet, and that 
so-called failures are either abnormal cases or due 
to want of perseverance. 

Other objections are advanoed not because of 
their cogenoy but as excuses for maintaining the 
status quo . It is urged that a vast industry would 
be destroyed and many thousands of caterers 
deprived of their livelihood. The whole force of 
this argument rests on the absurd assumption 
that all classes of the community would make the 
change suddenly. What is far more relevant is 
the prospect of a great stimulus to the wholesome 
cottage industry of fruit-growing, allotments, and 
agriculture generally. But it should be borne in 
mind that, granted the cogenoy of the ethical 
arguments, Christians ought not to lie in a hesita- 
tion as to the results. Faith in God means that, 
in the long run anyhow, suffering is diminished by 
right action and never increased. 

Summary. —For the sake of establishing prin- 
ciples which might serve to guide conduct, the 
history of vegetarianism is of little use. Nor can 
it be contended that the physiological effects can 
be Btated with anything like scientific cogency. 
Numberless individual testimonies in its favour 
could be quoted against a comparatively small 
number adverse. But the induction is too narrow 
to allow of any conclusions being drawn which can 
be reckoned more than very probable. Once, how- 
ever, so much as probability iB conceded, the ethical 
argument becomes irresistible. Two considera- 
tions alone would establish this assertion: (l)the 
slaughter of animals being unjustifiable unless its 
necessity oan be proved ; (2) the practical certainty 
that flesh foods are stimulative to the animal 
passions, especially of the adolescent male, unless 
the consumption of them is restricted to a level 
hardly possible of attainment. Other benefits of 
a fruitarian and light farinaceous diet concern 
such exceedingly important departments of life as 
interior cleanliness and, of course, health of body, 
and therewith the paying of due reverence to it ; 
equability of spirits, ana increased capacity for 
sustained hard work, both bodily and mental. 
Where a fair trial of the reformed diet has been 
given, it must be conceded that in these respects 
the individual testimonies in its favour are very 
numerous and convincing. Against all this, how- 
ever, are custom, prejudice, misunderstanding, 
ignorance, and social inconvenience, much exagger- 
ated but sufficient to demand thought and care. 
These forces, though for the most part inert, will 
probably check any considerable advance in the 
direction of change for many years to come. 
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E. Lyttelton. 

VENDlDAD.— See Avksta. 

VESTAL VIRGINS.— See Hearth, Hearth- 
gods, Priest (Roman). 

VESTMENTS.— See Dress. 

VICARIOUS SUFFERING.— See Suffer. 

ING. 

VIKRAMA ERA.— The era known by the 
name of Vikrama, or more fully VikramAditya, 
or, according to the Jains, VikramArka, is tfiat 
commonly used by Hindus over all N, India, 
except in Bengal, where reckoning by the Saka era 
{q.v. ) is preferred. It is commonly called Samvat , 
an abbreviation of Samvatmra, ‘year/ but that 
word is sometimes used in connexion with dates 
expressed in other eras. The Vikrania era is also 
current in Telingana, or the Telugu country, and 
in Gujarat. Most authors place its initial point 
in 57 B.C., but, according to Fleet, 58 u.C. is correct. 
The year is luni-solar, consisting of twelve lunar 
montiis, harmonized with the upparent motion of 
the sun by an elaborate system of intercalation 
and omission, wliich may be studied in the technical 
chronological works by Jacobi, Sewell, and other 
scholars who are cited in some of the publications 
mentioned at the end of this article. In N. India 
the Vikraina year begins in the month Chaitra 
or Cliait (March- April), but in Gujarat it begins 
seven months later in K&rtika or KArtik (Oet.- 
Nov.). We also hear of localities where the year 
began either in Aijadha or A^Arh (June-July), or 
in MArgasiras, or MAgh (Jan.-Feb.). Another 
variation arises from tho practice of sometimes 
reckoning the month to end with the full moon 
( purnimdnta ), and sometimes taking it to end with 
tne now moon (amdnta). The year, in any case, 
never coincides exactly with a year A.D., so that 
no summary formula of conversion will give more 
than approximate results. Commonly the sub- 
traction of 57 from a V.E. date gives the year 
A.D. j e.g., 1857 V.K. is equivalent to the period 
from 27th March, 1800, to 15th March, 1801 A.D., 
according to Cunningham’s tables for a year 
beginning with the month Chait. Another com- 
plication is caused by the uso in RAjputAna of a 
variety of the era called A.nanda, 1 without nanda ,* 
the term nanda being taken as equivalent to 00. 
An A-nanda year V.E. is converted roughly into 
a year A.D. by adding (90-57) 33. Thus 1857 V.E. 
A-nanda would be approximately 1890 A.n. instead 
of 1800, as according to the ordinary {sa-nanda, or 
( with nanda ’) reckoning. The bardic poet Chand, 
who habitually uses the A-nanda form, was un- 
justly accused of erroneous dating until his practice 
was understood. 

A Hindu date may be expressed in an Expired * 
year, as, when we say a man is 70 years of age, 
we mean that he has completed 70 years; or it 
may be expressed in a 'current’ year, as when 
we say that an .article was written in 1918, 
meaning the unfinished year at the time of writing. 
The causes mentioned above, besides others, make 
the exact conversion of V.E.' into A.D. dates a 
difficult business. Tables must be consulted, but 
they do not always agree, and detailed calculation 
of the equivalent of a date requires an expert. 

The name Vikrama or VikramAditya appears 
not to have been applied to the era until quite 
a late date, in the 10th or 11th century a . d. In 
Gupta times (5th and 6th cent.) the era was known 


as that reckoned according to the practice of the 
MAlava tribe (gana), who inhabited Malwa, then 
including S. R&jputAna. Probably the era origin- 
ated in that area, perhaps at Ujiain, the ancient 
capital, from which the Hindus recKoncd longitude. 
At that period the years were sometimes called 
kfta (lit. ‘ made '), apparently with reference to a 
Vedic 4-year cycle oi which the first year was 
termed kfta. 1 No record is known of any rdjd 
Vikrama or VikramAditya at Ujjain or elsewhere 
in 58 or 57 B.C., from whose accession the epoch of 
the era might bo reckoned, as tradition affirms 
that it actually was reckoned. But it is possible 
that such a r&jd may have existed, and the pre- 
sumption is that tlie name Vikrama as applied to 
the era should be that of the king who established 
it. It is also possible that one of tho later kings 
bearing the common title of Vikrama or VikramA- 
ditya may have become associated with the era by 
erroneous tradition. The strongest candidate for 
the honour of being considered the original of the 
rdjd Bikram (Vikrama) of popular legend is Chand- 
ragupta II. (q.v.) f VikramAditya (c. a.d. 375-413). 
Hoernle suggests Ya&odharinan {c. a.d. 520), who 
may possibly have borne the same title. Both 
kings ruled over MalwA. The origin of the era 
remains unknown, nor is there any clear evidence 
to show how, when, or why the name was changed 
from 'the era according to the practice of the 
MRlavaa or the MAlava tribe ’ to ' the era of [King] 
Vikrama.’ The subject has been much debated by 
archaeologists without positive result. 

Litkraturi.— 1 The following list givos the more important 
reference*, but the eubleot hoe been diecueeed or mentioned in 
many other books and articles. J. Prinsep, ' Useful Tables,' 
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1883; F. Klelhorn, in I A xlx. 1 18901. and xx. [18011, egp.pp. 
397-414; D. R. Bhandarkor, ib. xlil. 11913] 103, A8W I Pro- 
great Report for 1916-16, jp. 68, and ‘Vikrama Era 'in Bhand- 
arkar Conunemoration Volume , Poona, 1917 ; K. B. Pathak, 
'New Light on Gupta Era and Mihirakula,' ib. ; Sten Konow, 
' Indoskythische BclU%e,* Sitzungeber. der kdnigl. Preuen. 
A had. der Wieeeneehqftm, 1910; J. F. Fleet, JR AS, 1913, 

H t. 994-1000, and other artt In JttAS, 1007, etc. ; A. F. R. 
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Indica , xii. [1013-14] 110. The A-iiandu variety Is explained 
fully by Syam Sundar Das, in Ann. Rep. on the Search for 
Hindi MSS for 1900, Allahabad, 1003, pp. 0 10 ; and summarily 
by Hoernle, JR AS, 1000, p. 600. 

Vincent A. Smith. 
VIMUTTI. — See Mok?a. 

VINAYAS.-Sce Law (Buddhist). 

VIRGIN BIRTH.— i. Ethnic.-(1) A wonder 
birth or a supernatural birth is one of the 
commonest ideas in folk-tale and myth. In not 
all of these, however, is there what can strictly be 
called virgin birth. The latter certainly does not 
occur where ancient myths of the birth of heroes, 
groat men, or kings are concerned. In spite of 
direct evidence of true human descent, myth told 
how a god was their real father. Plato and 
Augustus were said to lie sons of Apollo, the kings 
of Egypt sons of a god and a human mother. In 
these my ths also the mother is already wedded, 
and the divine parent is father in a purely physical 
sense and has a material form, in that, form taking 
the place of the husband. In many folk-talcs and 
sagas where the conception of the child is super- 
natural, and due to contact with or to swallowing 
some substance, or to the breath or glance of a 
man or divine being falling on the woman, or to 
many other causes, the woman is already married, 
and the birth is not, strictly speaking, a virgin 
birth. In this aspect these stories are parallel to 
ritual customs in which married women desirous 
| of having children make use of certain sulmtances, 
I certain means, certain rites, to aid or perhaps to 
| cause conception. 

1 i Epigraphia Indira, xli. 310. 
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Thero are, however, a number of stories, both 
from the lower and from the higher culture, in 
which a virgin hears a child because she has 
swallowed a pebble, a blade of grass, or some other 
substance. 

Poshalyilnne, * hero of the Sis of New Mexico, wss born of 
s virgin who had eaten two nuts. Fo-hi, who founded the 
Chinese Empire, was the son of a virgin who ate a Sower which 
had clung to her garment when bathing. 

Sometimes pregnancy is caused by mere contact 
with an object, by bathing, or by the sun’s rays. 
Hut, while such stories regarding virgins or at 
least unmarried girls (and this distinction is an 
important one, considering the commonness of pre- 
nuptial unions) are fairly numerous in the lower 
culture, it is certainly an exaggeration to say that 
‘the Virgin-Mother myth is universal in Paganism.' 1 

E. S. Hartland. in his work, Primitive Paternity , maintains 
that these stories, the corresponding rites to cause pregnancy, 
and many other factors have resulted from a former universal 
ignorance of the physical causes of conception, still alleged 
to exist among Australian tribes. While his arguments are 
weighty, it still remains doubtful whether this ignorance ever 
actually was so wide-spread. The universal existence of the 
couvade would seem to imply knowledge of fatherhood. 
Whether In supernatural or in virgin birth the child born is 
often the metamorphosed form of some substance swallowed by 
the woman, and that again is a man or hero who has taken 
the form of that substance, in order to be reborn. Yehl, the 
culture-hero of British Columbian tribes, frequently transformed 
himself into a small object which was swallowed by a woman, 
and he was then reborn. With the Arunta of Australia a spirit 
of a toteinio ancestor enters a woman and is reborn from her. 
Conception, with the Arunta, is not supposed to result at all 
from intercourse, though that may prepare the way for lt. a 
Perhaps, therefore, we may say (1) that it has been widely 
believed that sexual intercourse is a condition, rather than a 
cause, of birth or of conception ; * or (2) that conception might 
be due to more than one cause. In any case, in the stories 
which tell of a supernatural birth the stress is more often upon 
the metamorphosis of the substance swallowed than upon the 
miraculous birth. 

On the other hand, the theories of the Freudian school with 
regard to the relation of myths and folk-tales to dreams in 
whlr.li there is 4 wish-fulfilment,' and in which the unconscious 
supplies a symbolism and various sets of transpositions, afford 
an explanation of such legends of supernatural and virgin birth 
without reference to this hypothetical ignorance of the cause of 
conception. 4 In support of this the mythical act of conception 
actually occurs in a dream in some of the stories in question— 
e.a.. that of Buddha's mother and the white elephant and that 
of the mother of St. Molasius.® 

(2) Although virgin birth lias been asserted of 
Zoroaster, this is hardly supported by the accounts 
in the Bacrod books. A substance called ‘the 
Heavenly Glory,* created by Ahura Mazda, mingled 
with all the stages of birth in Zoroaster’s ancestral 
line. The sacred books tell how his father ate 
a plant containing the fravashi of Zoroaster, and 
how both his parents ate food containing his sub- 
stance. But tnis leads up to his actual physical 
generation. So, also, when myth tells how the 
future saviour Saoshyas would be born of a girl, 
this is because some of the semen of Zoroaster, 
preserved through long ages, will enter her womb. 6 

(3) The myths of Buddha’s birth came into being 
long after his historic existence, while, in being 
based on transmigration, they expressly contradict 
his own teaching. Buddha, dinting in heaven, 
decides to be born again on earth for the enlighten- 
ment of men. For this purpose he chooses his 
father and mother, and this puts his virgin birth 
(also commonly asserted of him) out of court. His 
mother dreamt that, in the shape of a white 
elephant, be entered her womb, Next day this 
dream was interpreted by several Brfthmans, who 
told Suddhana that he would have a son, the 

i J. M. Robertson, Christianity and Mythology *, London, 

^Spenoer-Gtllen^, p. 160; Hartland, Primitive Paternity , li. 
274. 

3 Of. art. Incarnation (Buddhist), vol. vit. p. 186®. 

4 See F. Rtcklin, Wishfullllment and Symbolism in Fairy 
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Buddha. The ordinary physical generation is 
implied, but to this is added the supernatural 
element of Buddha’s pre-existence, as in the Arunta 
theory of birth. Later stories, however, alter the 
dream into an actual occurrence. It is nonsense 
to speak of his mother as ‘ Maya the virgin.’ 

a. The Virgin Birth of Christ. —The narrative 
of the Virgin Birth of Christ is found in Mt l 1Mr * 
and Lk l 98 **, i.e. in the only Gospels which profess 
to record the event of tne Birth. The alleged 
silence of the rest of the NT is no necessary proof 
of its non-acceptance— e.g., by St. John or St. 
Paul. It was universally accepted without con- 
tradiction in the early Church, except among the 
Ebionites, even some Gnostic groups approving of 
it. Ignatius, soon after the Seat h of St. John, 
witnesses to it most emphatically, and ‘ everything 
that we know of the dogmatics of tho early part 
of the second century agrees with the belief that 
at that period the Virginity of Mary was a part of 
the formulated Christian belief.’ 1 The first denials 
of it came nminly from Deistical writers in the 
18th cent., and later objections come generally, 
though not wholly, from those who reject the 
* supernatural ’ aspect of Christ’s person ali ty. The 
accounts in Mattnew and Luke appear to be in- 
dependent of each other, while they yet correspond 
as to the main fact. Matthew’s narrative is written 
as if from Joseph’s point of view, Luke’s from that 
of Mary, and these, as the original repositories of 
the knowledge of the fact, have lmen regarded as 
the respective sources from whom the narratives 
were drawn. The story itself is apparently older 
than either of the accounts of it. The silence of 
Mark need not be viewed seriously, as it is no part 
of his purpose to relate the story of the Nativity, 
while ne uses the significant phrase * Son of God ’ 
(l 1 ). 9 This applies equally to John, though his 
language regarding the Incarnation has been 
thought to presuppose the Virgin Birth— e.g., ‘the 
Word became flesh* (l 14 )— while his reference to 
believers being born * not of blood . . . but of God * 
(v. u ) may presuppose the divine element in Christ’s 
conception as the symbol of Christian regeneration. 
There is nothing to show that St. John repudiated 
the story. 

The reading in some Patristic quotation* which makes the 
passage itself refer to Christ, 'who was born . . .', has been 
accepted as the true one by eotne critics, but need not be 
pressed. 

St. Paul’s silence is regarded as weighty, yet he 
does not repudiate it, and, while its use might 
have added weight to his arguments for Christ’s 
divinity and pre-existence, he does not formally 
refer to it, iust as he makes scanty reference to 
any fact of Christ’s earthly life, outside the Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection. Perhaps he wrote 
before it was generally known ; certainly before it 
was known from the Gospels. Orr has argued 
with truth that St Paul regarded Christ’s entrance 
into the world as ‘no ordinary act,’ and his refer- 
ences to it have always * some significant peculiarity 
of expression’— e. g., Ro l ,f - 5 ,ar * 8 # (‘God sending 
his Son’), Ph 2* (‘becoming [RVm] in the likeness 
of men ’), Gal 4 4 (yevbfuror is yvvaucb instead of the 
more usual ysvrsrdt elsewhere used by him). 9 St. 
Paul’s doctrines of Christ os the Second Man from 
heaven and of His freedom from the taint of 
Adam’s sin almost imply belief In the Virgin Birth. 

On aloe suggests a significant parallelism between the phrase- 
ology of Ho I* and Lk 1®®. 

The passages of Matthew and Luke are found in 
all the MSS and Versions, and cannot be regarded 
as interpolations. They do not differ in style from 

1 J. R. Harris, The Apology / Aristides -TS I. [1801] 26. 

* 'The words are omitted in a few authorities, some of which 
are weighty; but they may be accepted as posnlbly genuine 1 
(The Gospel aeoording to St. Mark , ed. A. Plummer, Cambridge, 

1016. p. 1). 

® J. Orr, The Virgin Birth of Christ, London, 1007, p. lUf. 
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the rest of the Gospels, 1 and probably always 
formed an integral part of these. It nas been 
suggested, however, that, if Lie l 84 *- be excised, as 
a later insertion, the narrative reads smoothly, 
and the Virgin Birth drops out. 1 In view of the 
facts, and also with regard to other changes which 
require then to be made (in l 97 2* ; of. also l 97 , 
which implies that tiie announcement is of some- 
thing wonderful), this purely subjective oritioism 
Beems arbitrary. Generally the arguments based 
on the form of the phraseology in Lk l*'* 9 are 
grotesque ; 8 and no critic has yet shown, by him- 
self writing a Virgin Birth narrative, what pre- 
cisely was most fitting for Mary and the angel 
respectively to have said. 

It has been argued that Mary and Joseph showed 
no consciousness of Christ's supernatural person- 
ality, as they should have done, granting the 
Virgin Birth. That consciousness, however, is 
found iu Jn (2 lf< ), who does not mention the Birth. 
On the other hand, the verses Lk 2 M * ***• are alleged 
to contradict any such consciousness. But do 
they ? What more natural than that One who to 
all ontward appearance was an ordinary infant 
and youth should momentarily be so regarded in 
spite of any profounder consciousness? The argu- 
ment takes no account of human nature. 


In Lk 233 the 1 marvelling ’ may be a mere oontinuanoe of the 
wonder already excited. Note also the BUggeatlon of Mary's 
contscioiiHneRM of who her Son won in 2 1 ®- There is no 
evidence that she was one of the 'kinsmen* in Mk who 
thought Him ‘ beside Himself.* 


The references to Joseph as father of Jesus in Mt 
13 58 , Lk 4 M , Jn l 46 6 41 represent current opinion (the 
Jews. Philip before becoming a disciple) which is 
merely rej>orted, not endorsed. Legally J oseph was 
His father, and even Mary could so speak of him 
(Lk S2 49 ), as Luke (2 ”- 4L4f ) speaks of His 1 parents.' 
How else could they speak colloquially of one who 
stood in loco parentis! On the other hand, that 
Joseph was not actually His father may have been 
known, and this popular knowledge in the form of 
an aspersion on Mary’s character 4 (of. .In 8 41 ) map 
be the source of the slanders in Celsus and Rabbinic 
works. In the earliest Gospel Jesus is ‘the car- 
penter, the Son of Mary* in popular view (Mk 6 8 ), 
and this was evidently a contemptuous reference, 
not as in the parallel passage in Mt 13 M , 'the 
carpenter’s son * (cf. Lk 4”, 1 the son of Joseph '). 
The references to Rahab, Tamar, and Bathsneha 
in the genealogy of Matthew may have an apolo- 
getic aspect. Such women 1 played an honoured 
rdle in the history of the Davidie lineage. Mary's 
character, he proceeds to argue, was not irregular. 
How much less, therofore (the inference is), are 
Jewish objections to her and to Jesus justified ! ' 9 

The genealogies are alleged to contradict the 
Virgin Birth as showing the Davidie descent of 
Jesus through Joseph. The two genealogies are 
independent and have been adopted by the evan- 
gelists from existing documents. Do they represent 
more than a legal connexion? The writers who 
tell of the Virgin Birth see no contradiction in 
giving this descent, and in any case modify the 
genealogy by the phrases used In Mt 1 1# , Lk 3". 
Not impossibly Mary was also of Davidie descent 
and related to Joseph.® 

Those who regard the Virgin Birth as mythical 
truce it to (a) Jewish, (6) pagan sources, (a) The 


l F. O. Burkltt, Evangelism da-Mepharrethe, Cambridge, 
10C4, H. 268; A. Hamack, Luka the Physician , tr. J. R. 
Wilkinson, London, 1007, p. 08 f. 

• p. W. Sohmiedel, • Mary,* JSBi* ooL 2856. 

»N.g., by Sohmiedel, foe. eU.. and C. Clemen, Primitive 
Christianity and it» Jewish Sonrees, Eng. tr., p. 289. 

« A. 0. Headlam, CQR Ixxix. (1914] 23. 

• J. Moffatt, Introd. to the Literature of the New Testament , 
Edinburgh, 1911, p. 251. Of. T. Zahn, Introd. to the New 
Testament* Eng. tr., II. 587 ff. 

®R- J. Knowllng, The Virgin Birth , p. 82, quoted In Orr, 


Jewish source is found in Is 7 14 . No Jew, however, 
ever applied this to the birth of the Messiah, 
though it was in accord with Matthew's method 
to use it as pointing to an event otherwise known 
to him. Other critics have conclusively proved 
that the myth of virgin birth was unknown to 
•To wish thought. ( b ) Many have therefore sought 
its origin in pAgan mythology, some going so far 
as to assume an Oriental myth, for the existence 
of which there is no evidence whatever. The other 
mythical sources are those discussed in § I, and it 
must be obvious that they have nothing whatever 
in common with the stories of Matthew and Luke : 
in these there is no idea of physical procreation as 
there is in Greek myths, and all such myths were 
regarded with abhorrence in Christian circles. 
Any comparison of Matthew and Luke with such 
pagan myths (notwithstanding that these show 
the human feeling that extraordinary personages 
should have an extraordinary origin) will prove 
that we are moving in a different atmosphere— in 
the one reticence, in the other lack of it and a 
piling up of mystery. Matthew and Luke give no 
explanation of the mystery. They feel that here 
is a fitting introduction to a life such as the world 
had never seen before, and to the events of Unit 
life they immediately pass on. With Bublime 
simplicity they use no words but those of the 
angelic messenger (Mt l 10 , Lk l 98 ). Divine power, 
the power of a spiritual God, causes the Incarnation 
through the Virgin Birth. The reticence is marked 
in comparison with the exuberant language of the 
Apocryphal Gospels, and, if the Virgin Birth nar- 
ratives are mythical, no myth was ever expressed 
in such bald and restrained language. The com- 
parison with pagan myths has been influenced by 
Knowledge of the lack of reticence in later Christian 
art and theology, into which pagan elements have 
crept. What we find there is, however, quite 
foreign to the Gospels. 

3. Doctrinal significance of the Virgin Birth.— 
Only the briefest statement is posHilile here. It 
has been held that belief in the divinity of Christ, 
in the Incarnation, is possible without a belief in 
the Virgin Birth. While this is not to be deniod, 
the fact undoubtedly remains that those who reject 
the latter are generally those who in greater or 
less degree reject the former. It is impossible for 
any one to say, granting the Incarnation, that 
virgin birth may not have been necessary to it. 
An absolutely unique personality such as Christ’s 
demands some new beginning, just as it was con- 
summated on earth by the Resurrection. . An 
Incarnation inaugurating a new humanity, itself 
to be creative in the lives of men, implies some 
new kind of birth, and the Virgin Birth is not out 
of harmony with this new step in development. 
The pre-existent Logos taking human flesh is a 
new event in history : the Virgin Birth adequately 
supplies the means to this, ana no othor method is 
even suggested in the NT. Such an Incarnation 
is itself so wonderful that the additional event of 
virgin birth hardly makes any further demand on 
faith. 

While virgin birth is not the ground of Christ s 
sinlessness through the absence of human paternity 
— the handicap of a predisposition to sin being 
presumably as transmissible by motherhood alone 
— yet it is apparently connected with it through 
' the power of the Holy Ghost, ' in both Matthew 
and Luke* The miraculous conception is in direct 
relation to the subsequent personality and function 
— ' It is he that shall save his people from their 
sins' (Mt l al ) ; * that which is to be born shall be 
called holy ' (Lk 1"). The assumption is that the 
unique birth coupled with the dynamic and ethical 
power of the Spirit excluded the natural disposition 
to sin. The sinlessness of Christ was that of a 
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new Personality, human and divine, and it was 
litting that such a Personality should be embodied 
in One whose earthly existence was uniquely 
conditioned. Whatever the link between sinless- 
ness and virgin birth may be, 1 a sinless man is as 
much a miracle in the moral world as a virgin 
birth is a miracle in the physical world.* 1 

Literature.— G. H. Box, The Virgin Birth of Jesus, London, 
1016; C. Clemen, Primitive Christianity ana its Non- Jewish 
Sources, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1012; C. Gore, Dissertations an 
Subjects connected with the Incarnation , London, 1806, The 
Incarnation , do. 1801 ; H. Grossman, Dot Weihnaehta-Evan - 
gelium avj Ur sprung und Oetehichte untersucht, Gottingen, 
1014; A. Harnack, Dot apostolischs Olaubensbekenntniss , 
Berlin, 1806, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichtri, Tubingen, 1909- 
10; E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, London, 1804-00, 
Primitive Paternity , do. 1909-10; A. C. Headlam, The 
Miracles of the New Testament, do. 1014, ch. 7 ; P. Lobstein, 
The Virgin Birth of Christ . Kng. tr., do. 1908; J. A. Mac- 
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VIRGIN MARY.— See Mart. 

VIRTUE.— See Ethics and Morality. 
VIRTUES.— See Seven Virtues. 

VITALISM.— Sec Abiogkneris, Biogenesis. 

VIVISECTION. — Etymologically the term 
‘ vivisection ’ denotes the cutting of living animals 
under any conditions and for any purpose. But it 
has come to be associated with experiments made 
on the vertebrates below man for the advancement 
of medical science, whether with or without pain. 
To define vivisection, therefore, as ‘ the infliction 
of real and serious suffering on a vertebrate living 
animal for scientific purpose ’ 9 is misleading. 

x. The justification of experiments on animals. 
— Experiments accompanied by pain were un- 
doubtedly performed on animals before 1876 in this 
country, and in other countries more generally 
and perhaps less reservedly. Their ostensible 
object was to promote man's knowledge of physio- 
logy and pathology. A committee oi the Royal 
Medical and Chirnrgical Society, e.g., made experi- 
ments before that date on a number of animals to 
discover some better means for the resuscitation 
of persons apparently drowned, in order to give 
assistance to the Royal Humane Society. In the 
course of these experiments animals were half- 
drowned and kept in water three, four, or five 
minutes. 1 As a matter of fact, from the time of 
Galen of Pergamos (bom a.d. 131) painful experi- 
ments on animals were practised, and from them 
unquestionably knowledge of anatomy as well as 
of physiology and pathology was gained. Thus 
Harvey was enabled to establish the circulation 
of the blood; Hunter its collateral circulation ; 
Claude Bernard discovered glycogen in the liver ; 
Sir Charles Bell laid bare the intricacies of the 
nervous system, and the names of Pasteur and 
Koch will always be associated with the most far- 
reaching of all pathological discoveries— those con- 
nected with micrococci. That pain accompanied 
the experiments by whioh these and other steps in 
medical science were reaohed, that prolonged pain 

i A. B. Bruce, Apologetics; or, Christianity defensively staled, 
Edinburgh, 1802, p. 410. 

* 8. Coleridge, vivisection, a Heartiest Science, London, 1016, 
p. 8. 

* Vivisection ; the Royal Soc. far Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and the Royal Commission , p, xix. 


was frequently inflicted, that medical students 
were tanght by experiments made before them by 
their professors, and that they not infrequently 
experimented on their own account— all these facts 
are generally admitted. And the admission 
justifies the determined attempts to put an end to 
experiments on animals made in the past by * the 
Victoria Street Society for the Protection of 
Animals from Vivisection* and other anti-vivi- 
section societies. It is, however, only fair to add 

1876 the ^torture* of animals under ^vivisection 
had been materially lessened by the discovery and 
use of anesthetics. 

But, apart from the cruelty which was practised, 
a principle of importance was involved, viz. 
whether medical science was to depend for its 
progress on the casual observations of the doctor 
or was to be promoted by experiment also. In the 
former case progress would be minimized owing to 
want of control over the phenomena ; in the latter 
case the time, method, and subject-matter would 
be determined by the investigator. No responsible 
person contests the fact that science advances 
mainly by selective experiments, or that all 
knowledge shows sooner or later the way to 
practical utility. There is no sense in reviling 
winter sowing because in April there are no crops. 
Experiments on animals have enabled us to light 
the causes of disease, instead of dealing with the 
symptoms. If, in the process of acquiring know- 
ledge by experiment, pain is inflicted in some 
degree, this must be counter- balanced, in forming 
our judgment, by the greater pain we thereby 
learn to prevent. Unfortunately this fact has 
l»een overlooked as a rule in the controversy about 
vivisection, and so the remark of Lord Justice 
Fletcher Moulton before the Royal Commission of 
1006 was to the point : 

‘ If you want to do good in a particular way, and want to 
know how you can do it effectively, give your heart a rest, and 
your brain a chance/ 1 

2. Findings of the Royal Commission.— The 
year 1876 marks a turning-point in the history of 
vivisection. Since that year protests against the 
1 torture * of animals have become, in this country 
at least, an anachronism. A Royal Commission, 
consisting of Viscount Cardwell, Baron Winmar- 
leigh, W. E. Forster, Sir John B. Karslake, 
T. H. Hnxley, J. E. Erichsen, and R. H. Hutton, 
was appointed on 22nd June 1875 to ‘inquire into 
the practice of subjecting live animals to experi- 
ments for scientific purposes, and to consider and 
report what measures, it any, it may be desirable 
to take in respect of any such practice.* The 
Commission issued its report on 8th Jan. 1876. 

It* conclusion was that it is * impossible altogether to prevent 
the prectloe of making experiments upon living animals for the 
attainment of knowledge applicable to the mitigation of human 
suffering or the prolongation of human life ; . . . that by the 
use of ansMthetice pain may in the great majority of cases be 
greatly mitigated ; that the infliction upon animals of any un- 
necessary pain is justly abhorrent to the moral sense of Your 
Majesty’s subjoots generally/ 

The Commission finally recommended that the 

E ractice of experiments on living animals should 
e regulated by law and placed under the control 
of the Home Secretary. 

The first result of the findings of the Commission 
was the passing of the Cruelty to Animals Act, 
1876 (39 and 40 Viet. c. 77). By it all experiments 
on animals by an unlicensed person wore pro- 
hibited, and ordinarily experiments were confined 
to a registered place ; all licences were to be 
vouched for by one or more of the presidents of 
six great scientific bodies and by a nrofessor ; the 
use of curari as an anaesthetic was disallowed ; in- 
vertebrate animals were excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Aot ; and a series of restrictions on 
i Evidence of Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton, p. 70. 
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experiments were imposed, especially one which 
insisted that ‘the animal must during the whole 
of the experiment lie under the influence of some 
anaesthetic of sufficient power to prevent the 
animal feeling pain/ this being modified by a 
subsequent section which allowed ono series of 
experiments without anesthetics on a prescribed 
certificate and for given reasons. One important 
fact had not come to light at the passing of this 
Act. Bacteriology as a science was but beginning 
its career. Hence all the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission dealt with current physiology, 
ana when the Act was passed it was soon found 
that it made no provision for experiments by in- 
oculation, which are now 95 per cent of the whole. 
Accordingly, these had to be allowed for, and they 
are brought under certificate A and certificate B. 

3 . Legal regulation of experiments.— Under the 
powers conferred by the Act of 1876 on the Home 
Secretary, certificates marked A, B, C, E, EE, or 
F are granted to licensed persons . 1 Certificate A 
allows experiments to lie made without anaesthetics 
when anaesthesia would necessarily frustrate the 
object of the permitted experiment. As a matter 
of fact, no cutting operations are performed under 
this certificate ; it sanctions inoculations, feeding, 
and similar procedures only, which involve no 
cutting ; and the animal has to be killed under 
anesthetics, if it bo in pain, as soon as the result 
of the operation is ascertained. In view of the 
somewhat grotesque statements which are fre- 
quently made about the prevalence of oruelty 
under the existing law, it will be advantageous to 
state the nature of the ' pain condition ’ now pre- 
vailing. Additional safeguards against the inflic- 
tion of pain have been provided, in accordance with 
the recomniondation of the Commission of 1906, by 
strengthening the special condition (known as the 
‘ pain condition ’) which is endorsed on the licence 
in respect of all certificates which either dis- 
pense with the use of anaesthetics or allow the 
animal to recover from the anaesthetic (provisos 2 
and A of sec. 3). The ‘ pain condition * now runs as 
follows : 

•If an animal, after and by reason of any of the said 
experiments under the said Certificate ... is found to bo 
suffering pain which is either severe or Is likely to endure, and 
If the main result of the experiment has been attained, the 
animal shall forthwith be painlessly killed. 

If an animal, after and by reason of any of the said experi- 
ments, is found to be suffering severe pain which is likely to 
endure, such animal shall forthwith be painlessly killed, whether 
the main result of the experiment has been attained or not. 

If any animal appears to an Inspector to be suffering con- 
siderable pain, and if the Inspector directs such animal to be 
destroyed, it shall forthwith be painlessly killed.* 

Certificate B allows an animal to he kept alive 
after the initial operation, where a more or less 
prolonged observation is necessary to the scientific 
success of the experiment. Certificate C al low's 
experiments to he made in illustration of lectures, 
but under anaesthesia. Certificates E and EE 
permit experiments on dogs or catB, and certificate 
F on horses, asses, or mules. 

The best proof that the administration of the 
Act has been satisfactory is afforded by the find- 
ings of the second Royal Commission on Vivi- 
section appointed in 1906, which published its 
report in 1912. The report was signed by all the 
Commissioners ; it reoommended no change in the 
text of the Act of 1876, but suggested, without 
recommending, a special certificate for all experi- 
ments on dogs ; it recommended certain increased 
restrictions and safeguards, which were adopted 
by the Home Office. It may he added tliat an 
unsuccessful attempt to pass a Dogs’ Protection 
Bill was made in 1919 in tne House of Commons. 

4* Practical conclusion. — Few questions have 

1 Certificate D, which was based on seotlon lii. subsection b. 
4 of the Act allowing experiment* ‘ for the purpose of testing a 
particular former dmoovery,’ is no longer issued. 


roused more embittered feeling than that en- 
gendered by the belief that lower animals were 
being callously and uselessly ‘tortured’ by 
medical men and others. Men felt that the 
humaneness inculcated by centuries of Christian 
teaching w'as being wantonly abandoned, and the 
outcry was in proportion to the nearness to man 
of the animals which were used for experiment. 
Invertebrate animals were passed over as being 
negligible, and it was with man’s nearest friends, 
the uog, the cat, and the horse, that sympathy 
was most loudly expressed. Frequently, however, 
an adequate sympathy for the sufferings of man 
himself was wanting to supplement that felt for 
these lower animals. No sufficient recognition 
was made of the fact that without experiments on 
animals doctors would frequently have no option 
save to experiment on their patients, for want of 
the knowledge which experiments on animals 
could alone secure. And, os it is, much of the 
success attending treatment for diseases connected 
with the blood, with the alimentary canal and the 
digestion of food, and with the central nervous 
system, springs from knowledge gained by experi- 
ments on animals. Especially is this the case with 
diseases duo to infection by microbes. As the 
Royal Commission of 1876 pointed ont, 

•It was by observation that Dr. Jenner discovered the 
immunity from small-pox of ihone who had contracted cow-pox. 
But it was by experiments upon oows that the origin of the 
cow-pox, a disease stated to be derived from “grease " in the 
horse, was ascertained. 1 

Pasteur’s discovery of the activity of micro- 
organisms in fermentation was the beginning of 
antiseptic and aseptic treatment of wounds, by 
which thousands of human lives have been saved 
and indescribable suffering removed, and with 
which the name of Lord Lister will be always 
connected by a grateful world. The treatment of 
tuberculosis and diphtheria and the protective 
treatment against tetanus and rabies are dependent 
on knowledge gained by experiments on animals. 
In the Harne way the nature of cholera, bubonic 
plague, typhoid fever, epidemic meningitis, Malta 
fever, ana other curses of mankind is now under- 
stood, and the road to their annihilation opened. 
When we weigh the suffering caused to hundreds 
of thousands of human beings by these plagues 
against that far less pain caused by inoculation 
to a comparatively small number of mice, rats, 
guinea-pigs, and rabbits, we realize how irrational 
it is to agitate for the total prohibition of vivi- 
section. The method of regulation, not suppres- 
sion, adopted in this country does justice at once 
to the unquestioned claims of the lower animals 
to kindly treatment and to the duty of man to his 
fellows— the duty of using his reason in the age- 
long task of diminishing and finally extinguishing 
that particular form of evil which goes by the 
name of disease. 
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VOLCANOES. — See Prodioies and For- 

TENTS. 

VOLITION.-— See Will. 

VOLTAIRE.— Fran$ois Marie Arouet, who is 
known to us an Voltaire, was born either at 
C hate nay or in Paris in November 1694. His 
father, Francois Arouet, had been treasurer to 
the Chambre Has Conintes, and his mother, Marie- 
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Catherine D&umart, was born, we are told, of a 
noble family of Poitou. Voltaire afterwards took 
liis name from a small property in his mother’s 
family, though it has been maintained that it was 
derived from an anagram on his signature Arouet 
L. J. (‘ le jeune’) ; but the fact that in the dedica- 
tion to his (Edipe he signed 4 Arouet de Voltaire' 
proves that he did not take .« second name in 
order to cast the other into oblivion. Voltaire 
was thus born in a state of moderate affluence, 
and he was sent to the Jesuit College Louis-le- 
Grand, which bore the high reputation for learning 
possessed by schools of that order. Here he was 
not only distinguished intellectually but was 
pointed out by liis tutor as the future * coryphaeus 
of deism in France.’ On leaving college, he came 
into touch with the Abb6 de Ch&teauneuf, who 
had been a friend of his mother, and who was liis 
godfather ; he brought him into relation with 
Ninon de l’Enclos. That remarkable woman, 
who had had the courage to reject Madame de 
Maintenon’s offer of an invitation to the court on 
condition that she should become divote , was now 
very old, but she maintained her freshness of spirit, 
ana she soon discerned the remarkable character 
of the boy and left him a legacy for the purchase 
of books. Already he denlored in verse ’his 
Jansenist of a brother’ amt declaimed a poem, 
called the Moxsade , by J. B. Rousseau 1 (though 
the author attributed it to Voltaire), which por- 
trays Moses as an impostor. Perhaps it was from 
Ninon that Voltaire first learned the lesson whose 
influence pervaded all his life, that the spirit of 
man is free, and that men are entitled to form 
their judgments for themselves. The society into 
which young Voltaire was launched was indeed 
a dissolute one. It represented a reaction against 
the hypocrisy and intolerance of the court of Louis 
XIV., and its wit was frivolous and its literary 
efforts trifling. The Abb6 Chaulieu, a versifier 
of some merit, exercised much influence on Voltaire 
and typified the outlook of the society in which he 
moved. 

Naturally M. Arouet, the father, was shocked 
at the company kept by his son, and by the fact 
that he heron to write a tragedy instead of learn- 
ing law. He finally dispatched him to the Marquis 
de Chftteauneuf, brother to the Abb6, and French 
ambassador in Holland ; but the young man be- 
came entangled in a love affair and the ambassador 
sent him home. The love, if such it was, was 
soon forgotten, but Voltaire, to the despair of his 
father, was determined to live in the world in 
which he had got a footing, mingling with the 
nobles and moro bent on versifying than occupying 
an ofiioe-stool, in spite of the fact that he had 
matriculated as a lawyer. A friend of his father 
took pity on him and brought him to a ch&teau 
near Fontainebleau, where ne became engrossed 
in the study of history— a study which resulted 
later on in the production of La Henriade and 
Le Siicle de Lome XIV. Louis XIV. died in 1715, 
and there followed an outburst of satires on the 
memory of the monarch who had enjoyed such 
Adoration. One of these was termed Les fai vu 
and concluded, after describing the evils which in 
his short life the writer had seen, the crowded 
prisons, the unjust taxes, with ’And I am but 
twenty years old.’ Though Voltaire was actually 
twenty-two, he was falsely accused of being the 
author, and in May 1717 he was cast into the 
Bftstille, where he remained till April 1718, being 
allowed to return to Paris in the following October. 
This was not his first detention ; he had been sent 
out of Paris as early as 1716, owing to verses that 
he had written regarding oertain distinguished 
personages. 

1 Not to be confused with Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


Confinement in the Bastille, which was perhaps 
not venr severe, had little effect on Voltaire’s 
spirits, tor here he sketched out the poem of La 
Liguc , corrected his tragedy (Edipe , and even 
wrote gay verses on his misfortune. (Edipe was 
performed in 1718 with great success, and tliis was 
the first of his dramatic works, which were to 
follow one another in such marvellous succession. 
Before this he had written only fugitive pieces, 
including an ode which had vainly contested for a 
rize given by the French Academy. Afterwards 
e went on with his great work, the Henriade , 
and also wrote the tragedy of Artimire (1720), 
which was much more severely criticized than was 
the (Edipe. Everywhere the young poet was wel- 
comed, though he appears to have again been 
banished for a season from Paris for nis inter- 
course with the enemies of the regent, and more 
especially with Richelieu and de Gortz. With 
Madame de Rupelmonde he visited Holland and 
saw J. B. Rousseau at Brussels. Voltaire reAd 
his fipitre d Uranic , and Rousseau recited his 
works to him, but the two men separated as irre- 
concilable enemies. Voltaire returned to France 
in 1722 and in 1724 produced Maria nine, which 
was on the same lines as Artimire under new 
names and plot ; then came the famous Henriade 
under the name of La Ligue . Voltaire as author 
of this wonderful trilogy— La Henriade , (Edipe , 
and Maria nine— may be said to have made his 
mark in literature. The idea of being the eulogizer 
of King Henry IV. had inflamed his imagination 
Bince his twenty-first year, and he had begun to 
write in the Bastille. His idea was to dedicate 
the work to the king of France (Louis xv.), and 
the dedication was written, but there were diffi- 
culties in regard to censorship, and it did not 
appear. The book was issued in 1723 at Rouen 
after an abortive effort to get it published by 
subscription at The Hague. An English edition 
(1726) was dedicated to the queen of England, 
consort of George II. The poem is often compared 
with the jEncid t and it has a place in French 
literature which brings it into comparison with 
the classics of ancient days. The subject was a 
great one, and, while it adheres to historic facts, 
there is in the work a fine sense of morality, and 
above all that deep love of humanity and liberty 
which characterizes its author’s best writings. 
Condorcel nays that the Henriade was born in 
the century or reason, and the more progress made 
by reason among men, the greater will be its circle 
of admirers. Unfortunately for the truth of this 
dictum, life and dramatic power are also necessary 
to make a work such as this immortal, and these 
are lacking in the poem. Perhaps it was not 
possible for Voltaire to write a great epic : it 
required a depth of thought and concentration 
that was not nis. Also the age was possibly too 
critical and superficial. 

In 1722 Arouet the elder died, implacable to 
the last as regards his gifted son, who was now 
definitely known by his famous name of Voltaire. 
The latter was living a life of social pleasure, 
visiting country-houses,— those of Sully, Villars, 
etc. — composing verses d occasion , arranging 
theatricals, and writing all the while with set 
and definite purpose. He loved the country, but 
dreaded the Iohs of precious time spent in country- 
house pleasures. Cnange of scene seemed necessary 
to him ; he was ever passing from one place to 
another in a way that was astonishing in those 
days of comparatively fixed abode. It was a life 
of quick impressions, but not entirely one of self- 
indulgence, tor Voltaire never forgot that his work 
claimed his first endeavours, and he never hesitAted 
to speak his mind with perfect vigour. One would 
have imagined that that work would have given 
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him an established place in society and caused his 
person to be respected, but, if he himself might be 
tempted to think so, he got a rough awakening. 

Voltaire was dining, as he often dined, with the Duke of 
Bully. There he met the Chevalier de Rohan, who took it 
amiss that Voltaire's sentiments did not agree with his own. 

* Who is that young man,' he asked, 1 who contradicts me in 
tones so loudV 4 My lord,* Voltaire replied, 1 it la one who 
hears no great name but who wins respect for the name he 
bears.* A few days later the ohevallcr took revenge upon the 
young man by causing his lackeys to administer a caning to 

at the duke's door. Sully refused to interfere, and, stung 
by rage, Voltaire obtained Instruction in the use of the small 
sword and challenged de Rohan. The family of the latter 
prevented him from lighting, and Voltaire was thrown once 
more into the Bastille, where he was kept for sixteen days. 

This was in April 1726, and on 2nd May he was 
allowed to leave for England, accompanied by an 
escort as far as Calais. 

Voltaire’s journey to England was not only a 
turning-point in his life, but a factor in the 
economic and intellectual history of France. One 
can imagine the spirit in which he went there, 
burning with indignation at the manner in which 
he had been treated by the laws or customs of his 
country, lie passed into the country of Newton 
and Locke, of Shaftesbury and Dolingbroke, of 
Swift and Pope— a country which allowed men to 
speak without let or hindrance of wlmt they had 
experienced or believed. Voltaire had become 
known as a writer of verse and tragedy ; now he 
felt it to l>e his mission to become the liberator of 
his countrymen from bondage and false beliefs. 

* Voltaire left France a poet, he returned to it a 
sage.* 1 Newton’s careful examination of facts 
Btrongly annealed to the yonng man, and his mind 
was specially drawn towards the Newtonian theory 
of attraction as well as to Locke’s appeal to ex- 
perience as the basis of all knowledge. Meta- 
physics — even the metaphysics of Descartes— 
took on a new aspect to nira. The Letlres philo - 
sophiques , ou Letlres sur les Anglais draw atten- 
tion to the many matters in which the country in 
which ho was living was in advance of that of his 
birth. He was but a refugee from the Bastille, 
and his country was still in a condition of feudal- 
ism witli an aristocracy which was exempt from 
certain forms of taxation. In England, on the 
other hand, he saw intellectual eminence honoured 
and rewarded; even administrative posts were 
granted to distinguished men of letters, whilst the 
liberty of the press was absolute. We OAnnot 
wonder that the Letlres were publicly burned by 
decree of the French Parliament. 

The tragedy of Brutus was the firstfruits of 
Voltaire’s visit to England, expressing as it did 
the aspirations of an oppressed people. The next 
twenty years of Voltaire’s life, between his leaving 
England and going to Berlin, were a prolific period. 
The dates of his most famous tragedies are as 
follows : Brutus , 1730, Zaire, 1732, Mori de Clear, 
1735, Alzire , 1736, Mahomet , 1741, Mlrope , 1743, 
Slmiramis, 1748, Tancrlde , 1760. The Mort de 
Clear was a brave venture, for not only did it 
deal with ground well trodden by a greater 
dramatist than Voltaire himself, but it was a play 
without love scenes or women, and in three acts 
only, and thereby a complete innovation. Its 
republicanism, too, was sufficient to cause its 
publication to be at first prohibited in those days 
of tyranny. Its author came into further contact 
with the authorities over an attack he made on 
the excoin munication of a celebrated actress, who 
on her death was refused burial rites. But, though 
Voltaire was ever ready to take up real causes of 
oppression, he was far too susceptible to any vulgar 
calumny, and his time and talents were used in 
petty quarrels unworthy of a man of intellect and 
position. His struggle was by his writings to win 
1 John Morley, Voltaire t p. 58. 


for himself a place in publio esteem which would 
secure for him the goodwill of the populace. 
ltriphyle was not a success, but Zaire had the 
tender note that appealed to the sentiments of the 
human heart. Adelaide du Guesclin , though on 
similar lines, did not take the publio fancy. It 
was followed by the Temple du Goiit, a criticism 
of past and living writers. The Lettres philo - 
sophiques had been burned in 1734. There 
appeared in them certain notes, now well known, 
in criticism of Pascal, which were specially re- 
sented, and the causes mentioned before made it 
thoroughly detested. The Spttre d Uranic its 
author felt himself constrained to disavow and 
ascribe to Chaulieu, now dead — an action im- 
possible to justify. In 1729 Voltaire began that 
poem which has made his name famous or in- 
famous, and which was his amusement for many 
ears of his life. La Pucelte d* Orleans is an in- 
efensible attack on the memory of a great de- 
liverer of the writer's country, and it cannot be 
justified from either a historical or a moral point 
of view. It was constantly being quoted to eager 
listeners, and the publication of it was a constant 
peril hanging over its writer’s head. Voltaire all 
this time was in constant trouble with his many 
critics, one of the chief of whom in 1735 was 
Ddfontaine, who attacked him in La Voltairo - 
manic . This was a reply to Voltaire’s Le Prl - 
servatif. There was much personal abuse on 
D4fontaine’s part, in which Voltaire’s private life 
and relationship to Madaine du Ch&telet were 
involved. 

This was a time of persecution and humiliation 
for Voltaire, but it was also a time of happiness 
and prosperity, for the fortune which his enormous 
output, in Addition to his speculations, brought him 
left hirn a liberty which he never before possessed, 
lie wanted riches and independence, and ho got 
them. Then between 1733 and 1749 ho formed 
that connexion with Madame du Ch&telet which 
proved such a strong influence on his life. It was 
a strange friendship— one of comradeship rather 
than passion. The 4 divine Emily * was a student 
of a very serious type, and she made the kind of 
surroundings which Voltaire required for his very 
serious work, in the famous chateau of Cirey in 
the independent duchy of Lorraine. Here tnese 
two wonderful people— -for Madame du Ch&telet 
was a brilliant and accomplished woman— studied 
Newton, quarrelled sometimes, made friends again, 
worked literally day and night together, and even 
competed together for a prize ottered by the 
Academy (on so uninspiring a topic as the pro- 
pagation of fire), though taking, characteristically 
enough, opposite views on the subject. Voltaire 
wrote on the philosophy of Newton, and Madame 
du Ch&telet co-operated with him. Voltaire was 
deeply interested in scientific questions, but he 
had no real aptitude for science; his mind was 
not that way inclined, ami an enemy went so far 
as to say that he was the man who could ‘best 
write down what other people have thought.’ 1 
Voltaire was therefore well advised to devote 
himself to poetry and philosophy rather than 
become a second-rate savant. 8 He followed this 
advice, and at Cirey produced Alzire , Zulime , 
Mahomet , and his Thsroura en vers sur V Homme, 
whilst he also wrote the ffistoire de Charles XU. 
and prepared the Silde de Louis XI V . , and collected 
the materials for his Essai sur l' hist. gin Imle et sur 
les moeurs et V esprit des nations. All the while he 
was not stationary at the ch&teHU, but moved about 
from place to place — Amsterdam, Brussels, Berlin, 
etc. - always glad to return to his settled home 
again. Paris was free to him after 1730. His 

I Morley, p. 120. 

i Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire , p. ICC. 
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own sovereign, Lou is xv. t would have none of him, 
and Frederick, now king of Prussia (1740), took 
advantage of Voltaire’s fear of how his writings 
might cause him trouble, and tried to Becnre his 
presence by an offer of protection. A constant 
correspondence took place between the two, as 
well as a soi-disant diplomatic visit on Voltaire’s 
part to the king. 

Voltaire’s historical writings occupied him greatly 
at this period of his life. He is not remembered 
as, properly speaking, a historian, but his histori- 
cal works are all written in reference to the times 
in which he himself lived, and hence their interest 
for us to this day. They are full of intelligence 
and good sense, with moralizing* which are to 
the point and are yet combined with an irony 
which is characteristic of the author. His SiicLe 
de Louis XIV . is specially interesting, inasmuch as 
he was able to make use of his own private informa- 
tion and of memoirs hitherto unpublished, like 
those of Saint-Simon. He gives a very full account 
of the government, commerce, and industry of the 
time, fn fact, lie had in view not only to write 
a history of the poriod with which he dealt, hut 
also to relate the history of the human mind in 
that wonderful epoch of history. He worked with 
great diligence, passing the whole day at his desk, 
and, despite frequent ill-health, never seemed to 
tire. 

Madame de Pompadour was Voltaire’s first friend 
at court, and through her he was asked to cele- 
brate the marriage of the dauphin in a court piece 
called the Princcsse de Navarre, In view of this 
work, which he regarded very lightly, he was 
made in 1745 hiatoriogriudier of France— a position 
once jointly held by liacine and Boileau —and 
given thereby a certain protection as well as a 
salary of 2000 livres. But above all he desired to 
obtain admission to the Academy, and before this 
was possible he wrote to Latour, head of his former 
school, professing his devotion not only to religion 
but also to the Jesuits. He achieved his end in 
1740. But he did not long hold a place in royal 
favour, for libels poured upon him, worse even 
than before. Cri.bulon was given the pre-eminence 
as an author by Madame de Pompadour and 
others, and everything was done that could be 
done to humiliate and discourage him. 

In 1749 Madame du Chatelet, the friend of 
sixteen years, died. Her companionship had 
meant much to Voltaire, and his life with her had 
been on the whole useful and not without dignity. 
Frederick of Prussia, who had for long corresponded 
with Voltaire and had formerly urged his migra- 
tion to Prussia, came to the throne in 1740, and 
renewed his blandishments. The result was that 
in July 1750 Voltaire arrived at Potsdam. He 
was received with the greatest respect by his re- 
markable host and endowed with a pension ; but 
the step was one which ho had every cause to 
regret. By his action he even gave offence in his 
own country and to Louis xv., his king, little 
appreciated as he had been by him before. He 
thought he would find liberty and peace in his new 
abode, but he found on the intellectual side obscur- 
antism only. The Academy of Scionces, founded 
by Bophie-Charlotte under the direction of Leibniz, 
had fallen on evil days. The king was mainly 
concerned about drill and orthodox theology, and 
Berlin was far behind Paris in civilization, being 
in many ways but a mediaeval town. The associa- 
tion of these two, the greatest figures in Europe, 
will always be a matter of the profoundest interest 
to mankind. But actually the combination was 
disastrous. Frederick was Voltairean, it is true, 
but his interests were centred in the establishment 
of the Prussian ascendancy and the transformation 
of the face of Europe. Voltaire’s task was a no 


less momentous one, for his aim and object were 
to change the intellectual outlook of the Continent 
and destroy the old spiritual ascendancy. But the 
two men moved in different planes— nothing could 
have made them agree— and during the two and a 
half years spent by Voltaire as Frederick’s guest 
there were constant and undignified quarrels and 
stupid practical jokes of a spiteful sort. It was 
all unworthy, ana we cannot wonder that the visit 
came to an untimely end. Voltaire was no easy 
guest, always looking out for insults, which were 
not hard to find. There is a famous and cruel 
saying which La M6trie ouoted as having been 
applied to Voltaire by the king : ‘ I require him a 
year longer . . . one sucks the orange and casts 
away the skin.’ 1 Voltaire was grasping, while 
Frederick was parsimonious ; he quarrelled with 
Lessing and got into not too creditable financial 
transactions. But, despite all this, and the fact 
that he was asked to criticize and amend the king’s 
verses, Voltaire made progress with the Siicle de 
Louis XIV., and the famous Dietionnaire pkiloso- 
phique. There was doubtless a certain fellow-feel- 
ing between the two men, who were atone in their 
hatred of superstition and prejudice; but there 
was a strong disagreement too, and Maupertuis 
was the means of bringing this disagreement to a 
head. Maupertuis was an ancient rival of Voltaire, 
and a nuarrel arose between the two. The one 
issued Lettres , the other the Diatribe du Doctenr 
Akakia . The king was at first amused, but the 
Diatribe was proscribed and ordered to be burned. 
Voltaire had, however, according to his wont, sent 
copies away, which were printed, and the king 
was annoyed by this and placed him under arrest. 
After a sort of reconciliation Voltaire finally left 
Potsdam in 1753 and went to Leipzig, there to stay 
with the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, for whom lie 
commenced the Annates de l' Empire, a popular 
history of Germany, which he himself did not rate 
highly. Subsequently he journeyed to Frankfort, 
where he and his niece, Madame Denis, were 
arrested and kept for three weeks under guard. 
Frederick tried to put the blame on another, but 
the matter caused much resentment, and Voltaire 
told his friends that the king had 'a hundred 
times kissed the very hand which he had just 
caused to be enchained,** 

On leaving Frankfort Voltaire went to Colmar in 
Alsace, where ho completed his Annates and spent 
nearly two years, and where he thought of settling. 
But France seemed impossible, as persecutions 
threatened ; he happened on one occasion to go 
to Geneva to consult Tronchin, and its beauty, 
language, and liberty captivated him ; conse- 
quently he settled in a country-house outside the 
town, named Les D61ices. Even that resting-place 
did not seem perfectly secure, and, in order to 
have retreats from the persecution of the Catholics 
on the one hand and the extreme Reformed party 
on the other, he bought houses in the different 
territories and in turn inhabited Tournay, Ferney 
in France, and Les D41ices close to Geneva. It 
was at the last place that he and Madame Denis, 
his widowed niece, made their home and set up a 
considerable establishment. 

The year 1754 was, so to speak, a dividing time 
in Voltaire’s life. After a stormy period of combat 
and fear he pAssed from dependence to independ- 
ence and comparative freedom. He was wealthy 
—not from the proceeds of his works, but from 
speculations— and was able to set up a theatre and 
keep open house, whilst he could print as he 
wisned in Geneva. He was no longer dependent 
on the great as formerly, but received them into 
his house on equal terms. It promised to be a 

i Letter to Madame Denis, Berlin, 2nd Sept. 1765. 

* Uondorcet, p. 20tt. 
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peaceful life, but he meant to devote himself to 
political work, to obtaining a change in the con- 
stitution of European states such os would bring 
them more into line with that of England. He 
wished above all to procure economy of public 
money, to put an end to persecution and intoler- 
ance, and he carried on a vast correspondence with 
these ends in view. He was ambitions, desired to 
produce and to teach. He might indeed be com- 
pared to a great European instructor — one whose 
work was to enlighten nations which were nob too 
favourably disposed to receive the instruction 
offered them. He was not an idealist perhaps, 
but he had the good of his fellow-countrymen at 
heart, and there was no better place from which 
to preach his gospel of the deliverance of mankind 
from the thraldom of the oppressor than the 
republics of Herne and Geneva. 

His literary work went on apace. The first 
play to appear was VOrphelin ae la Chine, com- 
posed when lie was in Alsace and performed 
m 1765. His peace was, however, disturl>ed by 
tile piratical publication of La Pucelle , which 
forced him to finish and issue it himself. Hy its 
means there was plenty of reason given to the 
enemy to blaspheme, although it may be possible 
to argue that it aims at the destruction of hypo- 
crisy and superstition. It is impossible, if ho, not 
to wish that a better and less gross manner of 
bringing about that result had been adopted and 
that more respect had been shown for a famous 
woman and patriot, lie also wrote at this time 
the poem entitled La Loi vaturclle and the 
Dfsastre de Lisbonne. The first was burned by 
the parliament at 1’aris because of its attack on 
intolerance and the fear of where such opinion 
would lead. The second was in antagonism to the 
orthodox view of the origin of evil, and was con- 
demned in consequence. In 1759 he published 
Candide , undoubtedly cue of the best of all his 
works of the romantic and philosophic type. It is 
an ironical satire on the optimism of Leibniz, and 
is extremely amusing as well as full of a common- 
sense type of wisdom, so that it can be read in the 
resent day with as much pleasure as when it was 
rst published. At the end of it there is the famous 
injunction to himself and his readers to 1 cultivate 
one’s own garden.* Voltaire also made a free 
translation of Ecclesiastes and part of the Song of 
Solomon. In 1757 the first edition of his collected 
works appeared. This was published under his 
own supervision, and to this edition there was 
added tue Essai .y ur Vhist. gintrale ft snr leu maun 
et Vesnrit den nations , a work undertaken in order 
to influence Madame du ChAtelet in favour of the 
study of history. This work involved an immense 
amount of research and labour that must have been 
irksome to a man of quick wit like Voltaire, who 
was neither an earnest student nor a metaphysician. 
But his historical writing was never dull. He 
grouped his facts and interpreted these in a wide 
way, giving them life and significance. His re- 
flexions may not he very profound, hut they are 
full of common sense and lust. He obtained tho 
best material available and put it to the best use 
in his power. On the whole he was scrupulous 
and critical in respect of the value of his evidence. 
Satire and wit were always at his command. 

In 1766 Voltaire sold Lea l)61ioes and settled at 
Forney, where he occupied the position of a country 
gentleman, and where lie was visited by most of 
the celebrated men of the day in Europe. He 
corresponded voluminously and even came into 
touch with his former friend King Frederick. 
Diderot and d’Alembert launched their great pro- 
ject of the EmydoptdU while Voltaire was still at 
Berlin, and with their object, the free and open 
statement of the facts of science and philosophy, 


he was in the most intense sympathy. Hence 
from Ferney he wrote a number of articles for the 
work. That work had to be printed in secrecy, 
ami, when it once became known, it was speedily 
proscribed. The writers were known as the philo- 
sop fte. y and encyclopfidiste # , and among them the 
chief wan often named 'the patriarch of Feiney.’ 
The latter was as usual ready to make reply to 
the ignorant attacks made on the writers who 
numbered among them those most distinguished 
in the literary world ; and a series of lampoons 
was the result. One of these is known by the 
name of L'Ecossaise, a comedy in which a calum- 
niating journalist iR introduced. 

At the age of sixty-six Voltaire wrote Tancrid «, 
dedicated to Madame de Pompadour. This work 
was admired by Gibbon 1 and translated by Goethe, 
and it has always been considered one of the 
author’s best dramas. But he was not only con- 
cerned with literature, for the human side of him 
was ever conspicuous. 

liifl admiration for the great Corneille wan profound, and hit 
notes on some of Corneille's works are classio. Though he 
might orltlolze where he thought oritlcimn due, none recognised 
more fully the greatness of tnis man of whom Franco was so 
justly proud. His grand-niece was, he heard, in distress, and 
at once Voltaire said that it ' was the duty of a soldier to 
sucoour the nieoe of his general.* * Consequently he brought 
her to Ferney and provided for heir education, ami with won- 
derful tact and good feeling he caused her to believe that she 
owed her support to the proceeds of her uncle's writings. 

Another case, much more remarkable, is that of Calos. This 
old man, a Protestant, had been broken on the wheel because 
his son was found dead and he was accused of poisoning him, 
although there was not the slightest evidence of the fact. The 
accusation rested on the statement, quite unwarranted, thut 
Oalas feared his son’s turning Catholic and therefore brought 
about ills death ; in consequence the son was regarded an a 
martyr. The father died, but Voltaire took enormous trouble 
to have the sentence annulled and to prevent the other members 
of the family from being convicted as accomplices ; and, in 
Lhe end, after years of work, he was successful. During the 
throe years which were taken tip with tills matter Voltairo 
stated that ‘ not a smile tossed over my face but that I re- 
proached myself for It as though I had committed a crime. ’» 
No wonder that when he came to Paris in triumph before his 
death he was acclaimed ns tho saviour of Cnlas. 

Sirvcn’s case was somewhat similar, but he had time to save 
himself and take refuge with the protector of the oppressed 
and persecuted, and he was consequently secure. 

But it must not be assumed that it was only 
those of another faith than tiiat in which he had 
been brought up whom Voltaire succoured. He 
was ready to help any one oppressed in whatever 
way, and whatever his professed religion. The 
.Jesuits even, his old instructors, whose order was 
destroyed— ' the friends of letters and enemies of 
reason,’ as Condoreet calls them —enlisted his 
sympathy, and one of them, persecuted by the 
J an sei lists, became his almoner at Ferney. Possibly 
lie was not without his use when Voltaire’s own 
enemies blasphemed. But free-ithoughl was speed- 
ing apace, and persecution did little, if anything, 
to stem the tide. Jean .Jacques Rousseau was 
writing, and his writings were being circulated 
abroad. Political feeling was strong against a 
privileged and effete aristocracy. And yet the 
most astonishing events occurred, like the case of 
a young soldier named La Barre, about, seventeen 
years old, who waR accused of defacing a crucifix 
placed on the bridge of Alibevillc. The lad was 
executed with horrible barbarity, and tliis aroused 
a blaze of indignation in Voltaire’s liosom, although 
he had some cause to fear for himself, seeing that 
the JJielionnaire phitosovhiyuc was in a manner 
involved (it was burned with La Barre’s )>ody). 
No wonder that he exclaimed, ‘ 1 am tired of hear- 
ing that twelve men were aide to establish Chrisi i 
unity ; I should like to prove that one is capable 
of destroying it.* We cannot forget Voltaire’s 
efforts on behalf of our own Admiral Byng, who 
retired before the French at Minorca and was 

1 Decline and Pall, «h. lii., note i»H. 

« Latter of 7th Nov. 17(R » Condoreet, p. *J4U, 
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shot in 1757. 'In thin country,’ says Voltaire of 
England in Candida, * it i» well to pat an admiral 
to death now and then to encourage the others.’ 1 

This side of Voltaire’s character— -hie righteous 
indignation with injustice and indefatigable efforts 
after restitution when injustice had been inflicted 
— is the side which attracts us most. He, perhaps 
the greatest personality in Europe (for Frederick 
was his only rival till the star of Goethe rose), 
endowed witn a power of sarcasm and of invective 
of the most incisive kind, had the power to act, 
and it is entirely to his honour that in those 
difficult times he did act without fear and without 
delay. His humour was the bitter humour of the 
man who felt that things were too desperately bad 
to bo taken entirely seriously, but this sardonic 
merriment did not prevent his practical action. 
His correspondence, which forms in some ways the 
most interesting part of his voluminous writings, 
is full of expressions of his inmost feelings regard- 
ing the events that were occurring daily around 
him. The iron burned deep into ms soul, and he 
was given the power to foresee what was wholly 
realized only later on and then was dealt with by 
the terrors of revolutionaries. 

There is another side to Voltaire’s character 
which is more difficult to fathom. When he built 
his new manor house, he also built a small church 
with the inscription on it 'Deo erexit Voltaire.’ 
And his correspondence shows him to be apparently 
anxious to prove himself to be all things to all men. 
He was likewise always ready to shelter himself 
through anonymity, and even to ascribe his works 
to another, though the other was dead and unable 
to defend himself. No doubt the times were bad 
and men’s lives had to be preserved ; but, whatever 
the customs of the day, this action was far from 
heroic. Then there is the famous communion 
made on 1st April 1769, followed by a public 

S rotestation of respect for the Church. His impish 
elight in forcing the priest to administer the 
communion to him, though forbidden by his 
bishop, and his 1 forgiveness * of the bishop, is not 
an edifying spectacle, any more than the fact that 
Voltaire had himself made temporal father of the 
order of Capuchins for the district of Gex— an act 
done probably to annoy the bishop of Annecy. 
Even his sympathizers were scandalized by these 
actions, and in regard to them and many others 
no real justification seems possible. Voltaire was 
a deist, but that he regarded orthodox Christianity 
in any other way than as a scoffer is unthinkable, 
and this is the r61e he played throughout. He 
Bcoffcd at the ordinary optimistic point of view, 
whether it was that of the philosopher or that of 
the ordinary toliever. He was always ready to 
criticize and show the errors incipient in any 
positive creed or system of philosophy, but he 
never reached a constructive system either of 
spiritual belief or of social theory. Indeed he 
did not appear to have constructive power any 
more than great originality, but his interest in 
theological matters is apparent from his constant 
references to them. His religion, though it par- 
took of negation, was not of the wholly negative 
character of that of some of his contemporaries, 
nor did it partake of the nature of the beliefs of 
Rousseau. Voltaire denied what he believed to 
be false, and that included practically all that he 
had received as religious treuiition from the past. 
Rut it left a sort of possibility for the future 
which seemed to satisfy many of his successors, 
bald and empty and unfruitful as it might seem 
to be. ' I shall always be convinced that a watch 
proves a watchmaker and that the universe proves 
a God.' a And Voltaire’s attacks on religion were 

1 Oondorcet, p. 245. 

3 Corr. t 1744, letter to M. M Kfthlt. 


not philosophic. His was a mind of extreme 
lucidity, which took hold of detailed facte that 
he held to be false and on which he poured 
deriBion as well as argument. He tried to cover 
the teaching of the Churoh on miracles, e,g. t with 
ridicule. With Rousseau Voltaire had little in 
common. Rousseau's sentimentalism made hut 
little appeal to the older man’s reasoning mind. 
Rousseau had repelled Voltaire’s offers of assist- 
ance and shelter, and that was one cause of their 
estrangement, but their writings were antipathetic 
to one another, and Rousseau’s effusions seemed 
to Voltaire false and his conduct hypocritical. 

Voltaire’s long life at Ferney— it lasted almost 
twenty years— has made a deep impression on 
mankind. Here he was growing into an old man 
on whom the eyes of Europe were constantly set 
either in deep aiBlike and fear or in admiration. 
He was in continual controversy, whether with 
the republic of Geneva or with the clerics. Ilis 
hospitality to every kind of man, whether from 
Russia. England, or Germany, was constant and 
ungrudging. His niece, Madame Denis, who was 
unattractive and not agreeable in temper, kept 
house for him on a lavish scale, ancl he became 
a sort of ' hotel- keeper for Europe.’ The winters 
were cold, but the life Buited one who was glad 
to evade the distractions and intrigues of Paris, 
and doubtless for a man who was constantly 
subject to illness it tended to the prolongation of 
life. He wrote perpetually, corresponding with 
every civilized court and with distinguished persons 
of every country. Not only did the great men of 
the earth write to the patriarch but also every 
one, young or old, who wished for advice on 
literary or speculative questions. Many thousands 
of Voltaire^ letters are now in existence, and 
they are full of wit, if not always pleasant 
reading. 

Paris, much as he listed its atmosphere and 
resented its treatment of him in the past, had the 
same attraction for Voltaire as it has for all its 
children, and in 1778 he set out for the metropolis. 
His departure was bemoaned by his tenants and 
the peasantry of the Pays de Gex, a district which 
by his wise management he had caused to prosper 
exceedingly. Voltaire, as we know, managed Ills 
own monetary matters to great advantage, and lie 
also had the business faculty which is necessary to 
make a countryside prosperous. At the same time 
he took an acute interest in politics abroad, more 
especially in the war between Russia and Turkey 
and the partitioning of Poland. By this time 
Louis xv. had died (1774), and Turgot was in 
power, greatly to V ol taire’s satisfaction. He hoped 
every thing from the advent of this great minister, 
who worked hard to bring about the reforms in 
economics that Voltaire so keenly desired; and 
his fall in 1776 brought him near to despair. 
But he had conceived a desire to see his tragedy 
Irtne, now completed, produced, and above all to 
revisit the city from which he had been absent for 
thirty years. Nothing could be more flattering 
than his reception. Admiring crowds pressed 
around him, and jealousy was silent before the 
great old man whose personality had so impressed 
itself on the nation. People threw themselves at 
his feet and kissed his garments, for he was greeted 
as the true vindicator of the cause of humanity 
against oppression, more even than as a great and 
famous writer. 'They will kill me with joy,’ he 
said, and indeed this proved but too true. Trine 
was performed amidst tears of enthusiasm ; the 
author’s bust was crowned in the theatre, and it 
was difficult for him to pass through the surging 
masses of people. ' Long live Voltaire I Long live 
the Htnr%ade % Mahomet , and La Pucelle ! ’ they 
cried. The Academy, after all its coldness to him 
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in early days, lavished honours upon him. Franklin 
was in Paris, and Voltaire insisted on speaking to 
him in his own tongue and blessing his grandson 
in the simple words ‘ God and liberty/ And the 
great man was not idle. He was revising his 
E*aai sur ha mceurs , and he had a scheme for a 
new dictionary to be issued by the Academy, and 
he even himself undertook the first letter in it. 
But all this was too much for a man of 84. Sleep 
went from him, he took more opium than was 
good for him, and linally died on 30th May 1778. 
The AbW Gaul tier confessed him some time before 
his death, and it was declared by him that he died 
in the Catholic religion in which he was born. 
1 1 ani about to appear before God, the Creator 
t>f the universe/ lie wrote. 1 * * * If you have anything 
to say to me, it will be my duty and privilege to 
receive you/ 1 When he was in the act of death, 
the cure of S&int-Sulpicc tried to get him to give 
a more detailed statement of his beliefs, and, as 
lie was frustrated in this, made difficulties about 
his burial. Finally, however, Voltaire was buried 
at the Monastery of Scelliferes in Champagne, 
whore his nephew was abb6, in time to avoid the 
interdict of the bishop. There was also objection 
made to the usual service for one of the members 
of the Academy ; the king of Prussia, however, 
held a service at Berlin in his memory and himself 
wrote his doge. In 1701 the body was removed 
to the Pantheon, but later it was disturbed and 
taken a wav, like so many others. 

Voltaire’s personal appearance is perhaps better 
known than that of any literary man of his time. 
He was extremely thin, almost like a skeleton in 
old age, with bright piercing eyes and a * mocking 
smile, and he wore a wig. lie had a great attrac- 
tion for women and a certain devotion to them, 
but this was for the most part of a platonic kind, 
and in any case he did not, like so many of his 
contemporaries, allow himself to be carried off bis 
feet by it. His life was never indecent, judged 
by the standards of his time, whatever his expres- 
sions may seem to us to be. His powers of work 
were prodigious, and, though not physically strong, 
he often worked for eighteen or twenty hours on 
end. He was interested in medicine and has the 
credit of recommending inoculation for smallpox 
when it was hardly thought of. His conclusion as 
to health matters is given in a letter to M. Bagieu, 
a well-known surgeon: ‘ I have come to the con- 
clusion that every man must be his own doctor 
. . . above all he must know how to suffer, grow 
old, and die/ 9 Sometimes he is seen bargaining 
and quarrelling about sums of no importance, and 
then inordinately muniticent on another occasion. 
From such contradictoriness of nature ho may be 
painted black or white, as the sympathies or pre- 
judices of the observer dictate. To many of his 
own and later generations he was the most sinister 
figure of his age, and his writings (excepting some 
of his historical works) the most harmful in the 
18th century. Others regard him as the deliverer 
of the oppressed and the champion of liberty. He 
wrote with the utmost ease and lucidity, lie was 
a prince among journalists, and his output was 
enormous, as the 80 volumes of his writings testify. 
What he wrote was written as from himself and 
not as the views of those who had written before, 
though he had a wonderful power of absorbing the 
work of others. Goethe, after enumerating all the 
gifts which great writers should have, denies him 
only two— depth and finish (‘Tiefe und Vollen* 
dung*). 9 He was no philosopher, but a child of 
the 'Illumination 1 ; he belonged to the school 

1 Con., Slat Feb. 1778, letter to the Abb* Guiltier. 

* Ib. t 10th April 1768. 

8 Note on Volulre In Goetha'e translation of le Xareu da 

Rameau by Diderot. 


of those who saw facts so clearly that there seemed 
no possibility of error in them. It was the time 
of cataloguing and arranging, the heyday of en- 
cyclopedic knowledge. Yet all Voltaire’s work 
was impressed with his own individuality. He 
seemed to have the power of seeing the truth that 
others were groping after, and, when he came 
upon a false belief, he rau atilt against it without 
hesitation. He could not be called a sceptic, for 
he had his own beliefs clearly defined and certain : 
his was no doubting Bpirit. * My reason tells me 
that God exists ; but it also tells me that I oannot 
know what H e is/ 1 There were occasions on which 
he lied, but the lies were lies begotten of the 
circumstances of life which ho was ready to justify. 
His vanity was apparent to all, but that again was 
the conscious vanity of the man who felt himself 
to be above his fellows. He was money-loving, 
but he loved money because it redeemed him from 
a position of subservience and gave him the power 
he required. He had another Bide which proved 
him ready to be generous and hospitable in the 
extreme, so that he cannot be truly called avaricious 
or miserly. He was by nature a politician, and, 
as entrance to the politics of his country was 
denied to him, he showed what could be done on 
a small scale in his own domains and passionately 
supported reforms, fiscal and political, in liis 
country. He did not live to see that his teaching 
bore fruit in a manner none could foretell, though 
many must have anticipated it when they saw how 
vain the efforts after orderly reform had proved. 
Such men as Voltaire were never used, and never 
had a chance of being used, for the amelioration 
of the conditions of their country. Such as he, 
who had an intense love of humanity, and on 
whom the misery of the common people under 
their unjust taxation rested like a constant cloud, 
were set aside. His reception in Paris as a human 
benefactor might have enlightened the rulers of 
the time. 

Voltaire loved the stage from his boyhood on- 
wards, and among his works there are 50 or 60 
Thddtre pieces of various merit. The interest in 
his tragedies is often said to be too purely intel- 
lectual; i.e., love plays little part in them. This 
is characteristic of the writer on whom in manhood 
affection never seemed to take any passionate hold. 
His poetry is fluent, and the usual criticism is that 
its fluency is excessive, lionco the Henriade , 
great as is its theme (and the theme is one that 
specially appealed to Voltaire), is not the really 
great poem that he intended it to be. He wrote 
many comedies, but no one could say that real 
humour, such as we find in Sterne, was present 
in Voltaire’s writings. Of wit he had an ever- 
ready store, and his subjects know too well of his 
powers in caricature. But Voltaire hod not the 
terrible bitterness of Swift. His romances and 
tales appeal to the largest section of readers, if 
we except his historical works. They are delight- 
ful to read to this day. Candida gives us an 
admirable specimen of his style. Zodip and others 
attack the orthodox view of Biblical events, 
though not the larger idea of Providence. The 
most numerous of his writings, however, if we 
except his Correapondanee , are his historical works, 
of which the best known are C/uirlca XII., Louia 
XIV., Louia XV., and the Histoire dc V Empire de 
Buaaie aoua Pierre le Grand. The first is cele- 
brated for the attractive way in which it is written, 
the ease of its style, and clearness of its narrative. 
With his Esaai sur lea meeura he breaks with the 
old forms, so unsatisfying, as he ejmlains, to an 
intelligent reader like Madame du Ch&telet, and 
he gives us a sense of proportion which was absent 
from the writings of those who had made sacred 
i Carr., Qotobtr 1787, letter to Milo. Qulnault. 
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history their pivot. Of course lie runs to the 
opposite extreme, as always, and makes his work 
too much a polemic against the old prejudiced 
beliefs. As in the CaUchisnw de Vhonnete nomine. 
Church and Bible history is either parodied or 
misrepresented in the way that was so common 
long after Voltaire’s day. The history of the 
Church was to him for the most part a history of 
imposture and fraud. Voltaire woh not a great 
scholar in the historical sense, despite his vast 
stores of knowledge. His merit was to have a 
large and comprehensive view of the subject with 
which he dealt. This largeness of vision is indeed 
the quality which most impresses itself upon us 
when wo think of this great man. The mark he 
left on European thought will never be effaced. 
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VOLUNTARISM.— See Will. 

VOLUNTARYISM.-!. Introductory. - The 

historical illustrations of this article have been 
taken largely from Scottish Church history, for 
Scotlaml, m a special degree, has been the battle- 
ground of spiritual independence, and it is there 
that the theory of voluntaryism has been most 
fully developed and most clearly do fined, but it is 
there also that it has never yet oeen realized. 

Five different theories of the relation of Church 
and State may be distinguished and enumerated. 

(1) The Erastian ,— Tliis is the view that the 
authority of the State is HUpretne in every depart- 
ment of the citizen’s life, whether civil or spiritual. 
For the question of whether this view dates from 
and owes its origin to Erastus and whether Erastus 
himself was an Erastian see art. Erastianism. 
The most notorious instance in British history of 
pure Erastianism, in the opinion of many, is the 
decisions of the Court of Session in Scotland and 
of the House of Lords in England that led to the 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 1843. 

In the secoud Auchterarder case Lord President 
Hope Raid : < Wliat makes the Church of Scotland 
but the Law? They are the Church of Scotland 


only so far as the Law has established this Church.* 1 
In the Stewarton case the same judge said : 4 The 
spiritual authority of an establishment cannot 
exist in law, except in so far os the Legislature has 
allowed or sanctioned that authority’— an opinion 
which was corroborated by Lord Wood; ‘The 
Church, as an establishment, is the creation of 
statute.’ 51 

'The decisions os to all of thorn (in the Anchter order. 
Lethendy, Strathbogie, Culsolmond, and Stewarton coses) 
were uniformly founded on the one general law, laid down with 
cumulative delil>e ration and emphasis, that the Kirk derives 
"all its powers " and " its whole authority " from Parliament 
and the laws of the realm . . . and that the jurisdiction of the 
church Courts is derived from and defined by the State.' * 

It is only just, however, to note that the sub- 
ordinate standard of the Church, the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, speaks with two voices on the 
relation of the Church and State. In one passage 
it enunciates the principle that * Cod alone is lord 
of the conscience, and hath left it free ’ ; 4 in another 
the principle of spiritual independence is not less 
clearly enunciated : * the Lord Jesus, as king and 
head of his Church, hath therein appointed a 
government in the hand of church officers, distinct 
from the civil magistrate ’ ; 8 but in other passages 
this document is os frankly Erastian as, if not more 
so than, the decisions of these judges and the 
reasons by which they are supported. 

' The civil magistrate . . . hath authority, and it is hi s duty, 
to take order, that unity and peace he preserved in the Church, 
that the truth of Ood be kept pure and entire, that all bias- 

K hciuiua and heresies he suppressed, all corruptions and abuses 
i worship and discipline prevented or reformed, and all the 
ordinances of Cod duly settled, administered and observed. 
For the better effecting whereof he hath power to call sf/iusls, 
to he present at thorn, and to provide that whatsoever is trans- 
acted in them be acoording to the mind of Uoit.'U 

(2) Hildebrandism,— According to this theory, 
the Church’s authority is final not only in things 
spiritual but iu things civil as well. This theory 
takes its name from Hildebrand, the family name 
of Pope (Iregory vn. f and finds its most memorable 
illustration in the excommunication of Henry iv. 
and his pilgrimage to Canossa. for three days lie 
stood in the courtyard of the castle, in midwinter, 
clothed only in tlie hair shirt of a penitent, till he 
was absolved and restored by the pope. Excom- 
munication, by the civil law of tlie empire, in- 
volved deposition; no excommunicated person 
could sit on the throne. Indirectly, therefore, if 
not directly, the enthroning and the dethroning of 
monarchs was part of the authority to which the 
Vatican laid claim. 

The claim of the Free Church of Scotland in 1848 has been 
described os Vaticanism or Hildebrandism, but the assertion is 
groundless. The core of the claim of the Free Church of 
Sootlund and of those secessions by which it was preceded woe 
the right to regulate their spiritual concerns, confession, 
worship, discipline, without interference from the State— a 
claim tnat differs in two essentials from that of Rome. 

(a) The finality of the authority of the State in temporal 
matters, Including Church property, was not questioned. The 
decisions of the Legislature and Law Courts might be unjust 
and oppressive, involving hardship even to persecution, but the 
right of the State to pass these laws and to enforce them woe 
not disputed or resisted. 

(b) The Free Church, unlike the Church of Rome, claimed no 
authority over the oonscienoe of the individual. 

( 3) Co-ordinate jurisdiction . — Estnbl ishmeii t iu 
England and Scotland has been described by many 
under this conception. The Church, it is argued, 
existed before the State and still exists inde- 
pendently of it. She framed her own creed and 
constitution and adopted them ; she organized her 
own courts and dehued (heir sphere and jut in- 
diction. Tlie State, recognizing that these things 
were in accordance with the teaching of revealed 
religion, or accepting them oh such on the authority 
of the Church, inscribed the Creed in its statutes, 
1 Reports of the Court nf Session, Dunlop, iii. p. 197. 
a Special Report on the Stewarton Case (Bell and others), 
pp. r *S, 72. 

y A. Taylor Iuiies, Church and State, p. 227. 
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ratified the Church's claim to jurisdiction in her 
own sphere, and voted support from the nation's 
exchequer. If moreover, it is argued, Church and 
State would restrict themselves respectively to 
their own sphere, they need never come into con- 
flict. 

Co-ordinate jurisdiction is the ideal outlined and 
advocated by Thomas Chalmers in his Lectures on 
the Use ana Abuse of Literary and Ecclesiastical 
Establishments (1827) and later in his Lectures 
on the Establishment and Extensitm of National 
Churches (1838), but Chalmers had to confess that 
his ideal had not been realized. The cause of 
establishment had been vindicated in argument, 
in his opinion, but his grief was that the oause had 
suffered defeat at the hands of those who believed 
in it, but stultified their convictions by submitting 
to the jurisdiction of the State in the sphere of the 
Church. 

(4) Nominal establishment with real and effective 
endowment.— This theory is that the function of 
the State is only to furnish monetary support, and 
it is not for the State to intervene or to judge 
whether the creed and constitution on which the 
Church hod been established had been departed 
from or not, an ideal which Beems to be the 
objective of the articles declarative of the constitu- 
tion of the Churoh of Scotland and the proposals 
for union with the United Free Church, but, as 
these articles and the question they involve are 
still sub judice , they will not be further referred to 
in this article. 

(5) Voluntaryism.— The voluntary takes high 
ground and argues, from first principles. The 
Church is the Bride of Christ, and the phrase is 
more than a figure. There is so much of reality 
in it that, if the Church enter into a wedded 
relation with any earthly institution, the loyalty 
and obedience which she owes to her King and 
Head are thereby imperilled. 

The Church’s sphere is faith and conduct; but 
these are questions of conscience, and conscience 
must not be forced. Liberty of conscience is one 
of the first principles of religion. The only weapons 
of the Church are moral and spiritual. The 
weapon of the State is force. The entry of the 
State into the sphere of conscience is thereby de 
facto debarred. 

Liberty of conscience implies universal religious 
toleration. Religious toleration connotes religious 
equality. Each of these principles, argues the 
voluntary, is traversed by Churcn establishment. 
Not only is loyalty to Christ imperilled by alliance 
with the State, but history has proved that such 
alliances are impossible without situations arising 
often in which the Church must choose betweeu 
the will and ooinmand of the State and the will 
and command of Christ. 

Conscience is forced by establishment, for State 
support directly or indirectly comes from all classes 
and creeds, and people are compelled to support 
wliat they may or may not get benefit from, and 
in many cases for the propagation of doctrines 
which they do not believe. 

Toleration is traversal], for the principle of in- 
tolerance is the same whether it be expressed in 
the form of active persecution or in that of passive 
disability. Equality and justice are traversed 
wherever one Church or one creed is favoured, 
privileged, provided for more than others. 

Voluntaryism is thus reached by the path of 
deduction. The voluntary takes his stand on great 
a priori principles of justice, liberty, equality, 
unci, in particular, spiritual independence, of which 
he holds that voluntaryism is the logical and in- 
disputable corollary. It is reached equally by the 
path of induction. It is supported by masses of 
evidence accumulated from the history of the 


Church in every age. The Church ww* never so 
vital, so convincing, so fruitful os in the first three 
centuries before her alliance with the State. The 
spiritual activities of the Church in modern times 
in every field of service (Home Mission, Foreign 
Mission, Church Extension, liberality)— not to 
speak of the inward graces of the spirit— have 
been confessedly greater and more fruitful in 
voluntary churches than in those allied with the 
State. 

Not less convincing are the testimonies of those 
who, previously to the disestablishment of the 
Church of which they were members, not only 
believed in the principle but believed also that the 
existence of religion in their country was bound 
up with the alliance of Church and State, but after 
tneir experience of disestablishment moved rapidly 
to the opposite pole of opiuion. Lyman Beecher 
wrote : 

1 It wu as dark a day as ever I saw. The Injury done to the 
oause of Christ, as we then supposed, was irreparable. For 
several days I suffered what no tongue can tell. And j et it was 
the best thing that ever happened to the State of Connecticut. 
It cut the Ohuruhoa from State-support : it threw them wholly 
on their own resources, and on God.' 1 

Colonel Sanderson, formerly M.l\ for North 
Armagh, whose every sympathy was strongly 
biased against disestablishment, politically as well 
as religiously, declared that he voted against the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, but lie would 
undo that vote if he could : 1 He believed the Irish 
Church at the present moment was stronger and 
more spiritual than it ever wan before.' 9 

a. Voluntaryism and Scripture. — The argument 
against State support is often rested upon Scrip- 
ture, but the argument is not final. The passages 
most frequently quoted and relied upon are : 

1 Co flW : 1 Even no hath the Lord ordained that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel*; Jn 1$”*: 'My 
kingdom is not of this world : if my kingdom wore of this world, 
then would my servants fight, that 1 should not be delivered to 
the Jews' ; 2 Oo 10* : ‘For the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but [spiritual orj mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strong holds ' ; Gal G u : • Let him that is taught in the 
word communicate unto him that teacheth in nil good things/ 

Now it must l>e premised that the weight of the 
Scripture argument depends upon the interpreta- 
tion and application of the passage. So convinced 
a voluntary as the late Principal Cairns acknow- 
ledged this frankly in a lecture delivered in the 
Synod Hall in 188‘2.» 

'The voluntary principle* is, in one sense, hold by all Christ- 
ians. They all admit the duty and prlvilego of giving for 
religious purposes, according to 2 Cor. lx. 7, "Every man 
according as ne purposeth in his heart, so let him give ; not 
grudgingly, or of necessity : for God loveth a cheerful giver.” 
All Christians agree likewise that this principle in some way or 
other embraces the support of Christian ministers and ordin- 
ances and put their own construction on such passages as 
1 Cor. ix. 11. 13. 14. . . . Even so hath the Lord ordained that 
they which preach the gospel should live of the gospel. The 
peculiarity of the Voluntary Principle (so called) lies in giving 
such texts am exclusive interpretation so as not to take anything 
beyond, the free-will offerings of the Church.'* 

Confessedly, then, the weight of the Scripture 
argument rests upon the interpretation of these 
passages. Scripture authority would be final only 
if one interpretation were possible. But that in 
not maintained. 

1 Oo 014, the great proof text of voluntaryism, may he 
correctly rendered: 'even so did the Lord give instructions or 
directions that they who preach the gospel should live of the 
gospel.' The instructions referred to, doubtless, were those 
given on the occasion of the mission of the twelve end the 
seventy, but most of these wen local and temporary in their 
nature: some of them a-mmicd tin- pow«*r of mirnrlc; others 
inculcated a voluntary poverty ami dep«*i»d»*in , « «u /jut idcuce 
(‘ no purse, no scrip ’) compatible only with a temporary and 
unique Providential dispensation, but abrogated afterwards by 
our Lord when He said : 'But now, he that hath a purse, let 
him take it, and likewise his scrip: and he that hath no sword, 

1 Disestablishment in Connecticut, quote l 1 J. Barr, Scottish 
Church Question, p. 139. 

•j Glasgow Herald , 21*t .lur*- quote*! in Barr, p. 14n. 

Synod Hall Lecture*, Edinburgh, 

■* The italics are the present writer's. 
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let him Mil hie garment, and buy one’ (Me 22*1). Many o( the 
apoetle*e instructions in his epistles were local and temporary, 
and the fact that he still considered this instruction valid for 
the Church in Corinth does not prove its validity for all time. 
To say that such an instruction debars the Church in every age 
from taking any help except from its own members is surely an 
irrelevance. 

Jn 1RM and 2 Co 10* enunciate the samo principle that the 
Church as such will not resort to the weapons of force, but the 
inference that she will never in any circumstances accept help 
from a civil power an such is not a self-evident corollary from 
it Gal 0 s ie an exhortation to liberality on the part of the 
Individual Christian. To say that the Church as such is thereby 
forbidden to accept a contribution from the State is a non 
seguitur. 

Isolated passages from the OT or the NT for or 
against disestablishment and dUendowment are so 
differently interpreted and applied by different 
writers, and these interpretations are bo coloured 
and biased by the writer's position, that definite 
conclusions cannot be rested upon them. 

3. Voluntaryism in history.— The first quarter of 
the 4th cent, was signalized by three remarkable 
edicts: (1) an edict of Galerius signed also by 
Liciniu8 and Constantine, a venia indulgentia , by 
which the last great persecution was brought to 
an end ; (2) the edict of Milan (A.l>. 319), a declara- 
tion of universal religious toleration ; (3) proclama- 
tion by Constantine 4 to the Peoples of the East ' 
(A.D. 323), in which toleration is based on the 
principle of justice. 

The logical issue of the edicts of Constantine 
was voluntaryism, but the practical issue of his 
action and influence was State-Churchism. His 
personal benefactions were very large, and the 
gifts of an imperial autocrat can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from those of the State. Tne whole 
weight and wealth of the Byzantine Empire under 
Constantine and his sons in the middle of the 4th 
cent, were put in the scales on the side of Christi- 
anity, and it was established and endowed as the 
religion and the worship of the empire. 

Space limits us to two or three great names in 
the voluntary succession. 

( 1 ) Dante A lighieri . — 

•Ah, Constantine ! to how much ill gave birth, 

Not thy conversion, but that plenteous (lower. 

Which the first wealthy Father gain'd from thee.’ 1 

(2) John Milton.— 

* It concerns every man's conscience to what religion he con- 
tributes. The civil magistrate is entrusted with civil rights 
only, not with conscience. . . . That which each man gives to 
the minister, he gives either as to God or as to his own teacher. 
If as to Goa, no civil power can Justly consecrate to religious 
uses any part either of civil revenue whioh is the people’s and 
must save them from other taxes, or of any man's property, but 
God by special command as He did by Moses, or the owner him- 
self by voluntary intention and the persuasion of his giving it 
to God. If he gives it as to his teacher, what justice or equity 
compels him to pay for that whioh religion leaves freely to his 
choice whether He will learn or no, whether of this teacher or 
another and eapeoially to pay for what he never learned or 
approves not, whereby, besides the wound of his conscience, he 
becomes less able to recompense his true teacher . . . most of 
all are they to be reviled and shamed who cry out with the 
distinct voice of notorious hirelings that if ye settle not our 
maintenance by law, farewell the Gospel, than which nothing 
oan bo uttered more false nor ignominious, and I may sey more 
blasphemous against our Saviour who hath promised without 
this condition both the Holy 8pirit and His presence with the 
Ohurch to the world's end.' * 

No clearer or weightier exposition of the principle 
of voluntaryism and the Bense of justice to which 
it appeals has anywhere been jpven. 

(3) John Locke. —Locke's First Letter on Tolera- 
tion is a powerful exposition of the motto from 
which it begins: 'Absolute liberty, just and true 
liberty, equal and impartial liberty is the thing 
that we stand in need of 1 — an exposition that 
would have been weightier still, had it been carried 
to its logical issue from the magistrate to the 
Government by whioh the magistrate is appointed. 

(4) A. R. Vinet.— 

' How will It be possible to persuade the state that It has no 

1 Inferno, tr. H. F. Gary, xix. 118. 
a Considerations, etc., 1069. 


right to superintend services for whioh it pays . . . whoever 
pays is master : whoever aooepte payment, aooepte servitude.' 1 

(5) Henry A Iford. —Coining, as it does, from one 
of the most scholarly and most spiritually-minded 
men in the Church of England, tne thoroughgoing 
voluntaryism of Alford is remarkable. 

'The next term is, the Mverance of the Ohuroh from the 
State. Whether years, or decades of years be taken for the 
accomplishment of this .‘—however it may be deprecated, and 
however opposed accomplished it will certainly be . . . God’s 
arm is thrusting it on, ana man's power oannot keep it back.'> 

Voluntaryism as a principle was not professed by 
the founders of the Secession and Relief Churches 
in Scotland or by the Free Church of Scotland at 
the Disruption. In Scottish Church history it is 
a practical corollary rather than an a oriori 
principle. The claim of spiritual independence, 
and the growing certainty that it could not be 
realized in a State Establishment ; the conviction 
that State support for one branch of the Church 
was unjust ana forced the conscience of those who 
did not belong to it or believe in it ; the conviction, 
also, on the part of many that State alliance and 
support were contrary to the teaching of Scripture, 
lea the former United Presbyterian Church almost 
unanimously, and a large majority of the former 
Free Church of Scotland, to adopt voluntaryism 
as the polity of the Church. The leaders in that 
movement were the Principals of four colleges— 
John Cairns, Robert Rainy, Thomas M. Lindsay, 
and George C. Hutton of Paisley. 

The Church of Ireland was disestablished in 
1869, the Welsh Church in 1909, the bill becoming 
operative in 1911, the Church in France in 1905. 
No Church is established in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, or South Africa ; there is none in 
the United States. The only English-speaking 
nations in which establishment still exists are 
England and Scotland. 

4. Questions.— (1) Is voluntaryism compatible 
with the conservation of endowment? James 
Barr, in his recently published Scottish Church 
Question, the most effective and comprehensive 
contribution to the subject yet produced, holds 
that it is not. 


1 What we on our part iniist on is that none of the endowment 
shall go to ecdeniastioal uses.’ * 1 It is a needless precaution so 
far as the main bodies of non- Presbyterian Protestant Dissenters 
in Scotland are concerned, for to their honour, they would not 
accept State endowments.' 4 

Some, however, have claimed for themselves the 
designation of ' pure voluntaries ’ who deprecated 
the alienation of the endowments. Streaking in 
the Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland in 
1882, W. Robertson Smith said : 


1 1 wUl stand here as a Free Churchman, but perfectly free to 
say m I do now, that while I am a loyal Free Churchman, 
recognising the value of the act of 1848, 1 also stand here as a 
voluntary— a pure voluntary ' ; 

but Robertson Smith made it clear that he did not 
take exception to accepting relief from the State. 

Objection to endowment rests on three grounds : 
( a ) it is anti-Scriptural— to which it is replied that 
that is a matter of interpretation and of circum- 
stances; (b) it is contrary to sonnd political 
economy that a State should give monetary help 
without determining and enforcing the oonaitions 
on whioh it is administered— to which it is replied 
that, if the State is satisfied with the wisdom and 
conscience of those to whom the money is given in 
trust, its duty to itself and to its oitizens has been 
fulfilled } (c) it is incompatible with the principle 
of spiritual independence ; it is not possible that a 
Church should oe State-endowed and spiritually 
free. A distinction, however, may be drawn, and 


1 An Essay on the Profession of Personal 1 
victim , and upon the Separation of Church and £ 
Jones, p. 882 f. 


Religious Con- 
% Stats, tr. 0. T. 

joitM, p* 882 f, 

3 Essays and Addresses by Usury Alford , D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury, p. 100. 
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has been drawn, between an endowment and a 
donation. 

*lt !■ perhaps conceivable that the State should moke a 
donation to the Church without itnponing conditions, but that 
it should make permanent provision for the ministers of religion 
and impose no conditions is not for a moment to be thought 
of.’* 

Furthermore, when it is remembered that many 
believe that morally as well as legally the endow- 
ments are the property of the Church, that the 
State has never really owned them, lmt only 
administered them, that the alienation and secular- 
ization of these endowments would be morally 
unjust and religiously harmful ; when further it is 
remembered that centuries of undisturbed posses- 
sion establish a prescriptive right in law as well as 
in equity, it seems clear that one may claim to be 
a voluntary and yet hold also that the endowments 
of the Church should not lie secularized. 

(2) Voluntaryism appeals so often to conscience 
that one is constrained to ask, Is it possible to be 
a State-Churchman and yet to be sincerely con- 
scientious? Does voluntaryism claim a monopoly 
of conscience? Was Ebenezer Erskine not true to 
his conscience when in 1735 he wrote : 

4 Whenever it shall appear that the established Judicatories 
are heartily adopting the cause of Christ, purging and planting 
His house according to His will and the soloum covenant lying 
upon the land and giving justlco to His oppressed members 
throughout Scotland, I hope not only to return to communion 
but to enter the gates of our Zioti with praise ' ?* 

Thomas Chalmers was loyal to his convictions 
and conscience when, in his opening address to the 
first Free Church Assembly, he declared, • We are 
not voluntaries,’ and when in 1827 and 1838 he 
bent the weight of his massive intellect and pure 
heart to the vindication of Church establishment 
as being right and expedient. The voluntary is 
conscientious according to his light ; so also is the 
State-Churchman. To say otherwise would be a 
1 railing accusation ’ on one side or the other. 

But, if both are equally convinced and equally 
conscientious, it follows that the conscience of a 
sincere State-Churchman is forced and wronged 
by disestablishment in the same measure as the 
conscience of a sincere voluntary is forced and 
offended by an existing establishment. The argu- 
ment leads to a moral dilemma. Neither side 
eould press its conviction if the conscience of 
another were thereby ofTended. 

Solvitur ambulanao . The question is one for 
men as citizens of the State more than as members 
of the Chnrch ; some convinced voluntaries have 
held that it should not be touched by the Church 
qua Church. In a democratic Government like 
our own the will of the State is the will of the 
majority of its people. If that majority believe 
that the best and wisest way in which national 
religion can be expressed is by a national Church, 
their right to establish such a Church cannot be 
impugned. If, on the other hand, the majority 
believe that a national Church is a public ineouitv 
and a wrong to religion, their right to disestablish 
and to disendow oannot be questioned. 

The voluntary ideal is a Free Church in a Free 
State. The trend of public opinion everywhere 
is towards it ; its realization is inevitable. The 
principle has been recognized and embodied in 
Queen Victoria’s Proclamation to the native reli- 
gions when she assumed empire in India. 

* Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the aolaoe of religion, we diiolaim 
alike the right and the desire to Impose our convictions on any 
of our subjects. We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure 
that none be In any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted 
by reason of their religious faith or observance but that all shall 
alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the law : and 
we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be In 

1 Andrew Henderson, Synod Ball Lectures, Edinburgh, 1883, 

p. 08. 

9 A. R. MacEwen, The Erskinss , p. 86 f. 


authority under us that they abstain from all Interference with 
the religious belief or worship of any of our subjects on pain of 
our highest displeasure.' 

The justice of that Proclamation to many minds 
ia self-evident ; but what is just in India is just 
all the world over, and the day will come when 
justice shall be done. 

By what path will it come ? It may come by 
way of the State or by way of the Church. State- 
compelled voluntaryism sounds like a contradiction 
in terms. Voluntaryism for the individual is real 
only when it is spontaneous. Compulsory volun- 
taryism may force the conscience of the State- 
Churchman as really as Sbate-Churchism forces 
the conscience of the voluntary. Let voluntary- 
ism get its majority And power, and, on the ground 
of abstract justice, it is entirely justified in en- 
forcing its convictions on the nation. The true 
voluntary will, however, hesitate to do it. He 
will rather sutler wrong than inflict it on the 
conscience of another. 

Voluntaryism tnay come by way of the Church. 
Conviction in favour of it is growing rapidly not 
only in Free Churches but in those allied with 
States. The proposed union of the two great 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland and the tenta- 
tive approaches towards union on the part of the 
Cliuron of England and Nonconformists are full 
of hope and promise. The voluntary conviction 
in each of these unions would leaven the whole 
lump, and voluntaryism would oome by a great 
free-will surrender and sacriflce in which these 
Chnrches would denude themselves of every 
State-con ferret! privilege, prerogative, preferment, 
and prestige ana take their place on the platform 
of toleration and equality with all the Churches of 
the land. 
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WILLIAM ROSS. 

VONDEL. — i. Early life and writings.— Joost 
van den Vondel (1587-1679), the greatest of Dutch 
poets and one of the greatest religious poets of the 
Counter-Reformation, belonged by descent to the 
South Netherlands, his parents being natives of 
Antwerp, pious * Doopsgezinde,’ or Baptists, who 
were driven by religious persecution to settle at 
Cologne, where the poet was born in 1587. The 
lovely opening stanzas of his Olyftack aen Gustaef 
Adolf, written when that town was threatened by 
the Swedish army, recall his earliest experiences. 
While he was stul a child, his parents migrated, 
first to Utrecht and later to Amsterdam, where 
his father soon acquired a considerable business in 
the hosiery trade. Vondel’s younger brother was 
thus enabled to obtain a good classical and legal 
education, bnt the poet entered his father’s 
business and was a self-educated man. As an 
exile from the south, he became eArly a member 
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of the Chamber of Rhetoric, ’t Wit Lavendel 
( White Lavender), to which moat of the Brab&nters 
in Amsterdam belonged ; and liis earlieat plays 
and poems are written in the style of the 
Rederijkers and of the Bible plays which, under 
the influence of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, had taken the place of the mediaeval moral- 
ities. The poems show also, like some of Milton's 
iirst verses, traces of an admiring study of the 
French Protestant poet Du Bartas. His wife took 
over the management of the hosiery business, and 
Vondel set himself to the task of repairing the 
defects of his literary education. He took up the 
study of Latin, French, Italian, and ultimately 
Greek. Seneca and later Sophocles became Ins 
models in tragedy. Besides metrical versions of 
Sophocles’ Electro, and (Edipua Rex , he made com- 
plete translations, at one time or another, in prose 
or verse of Virgil’s Eclogues , Georgies , and AEneid, 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses , and of Horace’s Odes 
and Epodes . But classical influence in Vondel 
never repressed the spontaneously lyrical inspira- 
tion of liis poetry or modified the passionately 
Christian temper of his mind. From first to last 
the poetry or Vondel has two great Rources of 
inspiration— God and his native country; and, 
whatever form his poetry may take, its master- 
quality is always lyrical — ardour and sweetness, 
fertility and subtlety of thought, a music of verse 
which is at every turn the full and resonant 
counterpart of the changing moods of his exalted 
mind. He wrote few or no love poems. Only 
once or twice in his long life does the current of 
his private feelings of joy and sorrow rise to the 
surface in a lyric of joy or sorrow. His personal 
interests were merged in his passion for great 
causes, patriotic and religious. 

The first conflict which evoked the full strengtli 
of Vondel’s religious feeling and poetic genius was 
the critical struggle between the Remonstrant 
Arminians, supported by the magistrates and 
cultured circles, and the Calvinist Contra- Re- 
monstrants with the common people behind them, 
which ended with the Synoa of Dort and the 
execution of Oldenbameveldt. Vondol’s soul was 
moved to its depths, and about 1018 he attacked 
Prince Maurice and the preachers under the thin 
veil of a classical tragedy on the subject of 
Palaniedes. Lie had to go into biding and was 
fined for his boldness. Vondel found a more 
effective outlet for his feelings in a Rories of satires, 
begun about this time and continued at intervals 
throughout his life. The best of these, the fiery 
Geuse Vesper of Sicekentroost , 

* Had hlj Hollandt dan gedraguu 
Onder eljn harte,' 

and the Ronirnelpot van IIanekot t where the 
mutual amenities of the Calvinist clergy are 
portrayed under the figure of a roost full of 
gobbling, scratching, fighting cocks, are popular 
songs handled by a poet of genius. The Dccretum 
HorrihUe is an impassioned denunciation in 
Alexandrines of the doctrine which consigned 
infants to eternal perdition. Roskam and Har- 
poon , in the same verse, are more quiet and 
argumentative expostulations against endless 
theological hatred and strife. The Uitvaert van 
Apollo and Speelstrijdt van Apollo en Pan t written 
wnon his Lucifer was driven from the stage, read 
like folk-songs into which a great poet has blown 
a music as winged and sweet as the Hymn of Pan 
by Shelley. None of Vondel’B poems have pre- 
served their popularity so entirely as the satires. 

It would be out of place to give hero any full 
account of the secular poems which flowed from 
Vondel’s pen hereafter till the end of his long life. 
A large number of them are political and 
ocoasionnl nieces, descriptive ana lyrical in 


character, written to celebrate the sea-power of 
Holland, the birth of a prince to the House of 
Orange, the victories of Frederick Henry by land 
or of van Tromp and de Ruijter by sea, the 
building of a new Stadthuis at Amsterdam, the 
visits of royal persons, the marriages and deaths 
of his friends, lie was the laureate - of Amsterdam 
when that oity was the heart of the Netherlands, 
and the Netherlands almost the heart of Europe, 
responsive to every movement from Sweden to 
Spain, from England and France to Turkey, and 
looking out over the seas to the East and West 
Indies. Here we must confine ourselves to the 
history of his religious development and some of 
the chief poems in which his devout and ardent 
feeling found expression, dramatic, didactic, and 
lyrical. 

2. Attractions of Roman Catholicism.— The 
steps which led Vondel into the Church of Rome 
have nowhere been clearly indicated by himself, 
but they are not difficult to trace. As a * Doopsge- 
zind ’ he had beeu brought up to reject the doctrine 
of predestination as formulated by the Calvinists. 1 
That movement had its ultimate source in the 
desire to find in the Reformation not so much a 
new creed as a new life, a closer personal and 
spiritual communion with God ; and for Vondel 
himself it is clear that Christianity was primarily 
a movement of the heart, a passionate love of Goa, 
a faith in God’s love to man as revealed in Christ. 
To him Calvin’s doctrine seemed an outrage on 
that faith and love. The bitter fanaticism of the 
Contra-Remonstrant preachers appeared equally 
hostile to the spirit of Christian love. Moreover, 
os a poet and lover of tlio culture of the Renais- 
sance, lie ranged himself with the poets, dramatists, 
and men of learning, like Grotius, the object of 
his warmest admiration, who found their chief 
friends and patrons in the magistrates and middle 
class who were also the supporters of the Armini&n 
movement. In short his religious and artistic 
sympathies alike drew him to the side of the 
Remonstrants. But he had no sympathy with the 
somewhat Epicurean and sceptical spirit of some 
of the humanists, as llooft, who took the same 
side. Religion was for him the first of interests. 
Further, within his own Baptist communion were 
differences that disturbed him and doctrines 
enunciated to which he could not subscribe. In 
the Antidot um tegen het Vergift der Geestdrijvers 
(1026) he ranges himself against tho supporters of 
the doctrine that the private spirit is a source of 
inspiration and instruction equal or superior to the 
written Word. He does not go further in this 
poem. He does not ask whether the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture may be left to the individual 
enlightened by the Spirit. But events showed 
that this was the question on which his mind was 
busy, that he was in search of an authority able to 
allay such storms of conflicting dogma as had 
swept over the Netherlands and brought to the 
scaffold one of the savioure of his country. The 
trend of Vondel’s mind w&b diametrically opposed 
to that of Milton, who was a republican in politics, 
and became always more hostile to the recognition 
of any organized Church, any authoritative inter- 
preter of Scripture, any mediator between the 
Scriptures ana the individual conscience and 
reason. 1 An uncompromising adherent of author- 
ity in the State, Vondel could not rest till he 
found a centre of authority in religion. 

It was not till the autumn of 1641 that he took 
the final step, but in the interval he was busy with 
Church history and legend. In the Olyftaek aen 
Gustaef A dolf (1632), an appeal for the safety of 
Cologne, he recalls, like Milton, how 

1 See art. Axabaftimi, II. s (2) 

See art. Milton, vol. vHI. i». «44». 
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* The great KmathUn conqueror bid spurs 
The houHu of Pind&rus,’ 

but elaborate more fully the legend that 
Alexander the Great spared Jerusalem at the 
intercession of the hijjh-priesfc. Like Milton also, 
Vondel was planning in these years a heroic poem, 
and the subject he selected was the conversion and 
victories of Conslantine. f Te had reached the 
battle of Aquileia when his wife died, and the 
poem was never completed nor any part of it 
published. He turned to tragedy, and prepared 
for the new Amsterdam theatre a classical tragedy 
on the legendary history of Amsterdam, Qijsbrecht 
van Aemstel , supplying the details of his plot from 
the description of tho destruction of Troy in the 
second and third books of the AHneid. The best 
things in the play are the beautiful choruses on 
married love and on the Massacre of the Innocents ; 
but the sympathetic treatment of Roman Catholio 
rites and beliefs throughout the play warned his 
countrymen of the coming change which was 
consummated in the autumn of 1641. With the 
Gijsbrerht, too, Vondel began a long series of 
dramas on Biblical subjects or saints’ legends, but 
including two patriotic plays — De Batavische 
Gebroeders ami the beautiful pastoral De Tjieuwen- 
daalers. Vondel did what Milton in the same 
years would probably have done had he not turned 
from poetry to political and religious controversy. 
But Vondel bait ready to his hand, what Milton 
would not have found in England,— a theatre to 
perform his religions plays. 

The relations of the Protestant Reformation and 
the drama wero complex, and differed in different 
countries . 1 In general Protestantism was antagon- 
istic to the stage generally, on much the same 
grounds as the early Church, and especially to the 
realistic presentation of the great mysteries of tho 
Christian faith in the miracle- and mystery-plays. 
But, on the other hand, the moralities lent them- 
selves to polemical ends, Protestant as well as 
Roman Catholic; and the educational interest of 
the time found a useful instrument in dramas 
composed in Latin — e.o., the J vphthes and 
Baptistes of Buchanan and the flourishing drama, 
Terentian and Senecan, on Scriptural subjects, of 
Germany, Switzerland, and the Low Countries. 
From both of these sources were descended the 
naive Biblical plays of the Chambers of Rhetoric, 
the kind of play with which Vondel had begun. 
But the Eglantine, the most famous of the 
Amsterdam Cham Iters, and its successor the 
Academy, founded by Coster, a minor dramatist, 
preferred secular plays, native farces, romantic 
plays of the English type, but without their poetry, 
and classical plays. The new Theatre which 
finally took the place of Coster’s Academy was 
opened with Venders Qijsbrecht , and it was here 
that all his subsequent plays wero presented with 
elaborate and gorgeous staging and scenery. These 
plays differ from his earliest experiments simply 
m their more classical form, as that was under- 
stood, their closer resemblance to the Latin plays 
of Grotius. 

3. Vondel and Milton.— Vond el’s genius was not 
dramatic, and his ardent piety still further limited 
his dramatic treatment of its themes. He was in- 
capable of letting his artistic genius so far get the 
upper hand of his didactic purpose as to croate a 
great figure like Milton’s Satan. 11 is favourite 
hero is tho pious and submissive saint whose first 
virtue is unquestioning obedience to the will of 
God as revealed by God’s priest. The result is 
sometimes even painful, as in De Uc breeders , a 
play on the subject of the expiatory murder of 
•Saul's sons, in which David’s piety is shown by his 
becoming accessory to a crime at the bidding of a 
1 Sec art. Drama (Introductory), j) 5. 


pious and politic high-priest. Vondel's temper is 
more attractively expressed in plays whose hero is 
some young saint of pure und urdeut piety, like 
Joseph in the two plays with which he followed up 
his translation of urotius’s drama on the subject 
of Joseph’s temptation, Joseph in Dothan and 
Joseph in Egypten % or again in the lieautiful 
character of .lephtha’s daughter in Jephtha. The 
most famous of all his plays, the Lucifer , will not 
bear comparison dramatically with the fjreat open- 
ing books of Paradise Lost . Vondel gives as the 
motive for the rebellion of Lucifer the announce- 
ment that Christ will take on Him the nature of 
man and thereby ra ise humanity to a higher level 
than the angels, following the tradition that tho 
liicarnation was independent of tho Fall. With 
his eye upon the Rebellion in England, to which 
he was passionately hostile, he presented the 
revolt more in the form of a mutiny among the 
angels, in which Lucifer allows himself to be 
pushed to the front, concealing his deeper ambi- 
tions under a veil of zeal for the rights and privi- 
leges of his order — a Cromwell, in short, as royalist 
sentiment interpreted Cromwell's policy and 
career. For Milton also disobedience to the abso- 
lute and unconditioning will of God is Satan’s 
crime, hut there was in Milton the temper that 
rebels, and he was on Cromwell’s side, and the 
apologist of regicide. His feelings and imagina- 
tion got the better of his theology and gave us the 
groat dramatic and human figure of Satan as he is 
presented to us in the opening books. Vondel’s 
strength did not show itself in dramatic creation, 
nor, any more than Milton’s, in philosophical or 
mystical interpretation of the inexplicable episode ; 
but in descriptive and lyrical poetry— the opening 
picture of Euen, the final conflict of angels in the 
air, a groat naval battle as between angelio van 
Tromps and diabolic Blakes, and the choral odes— 
e.g., that on God which closes the first act: 

‘ Wie is hot die coo hoogh gezeton. 

Zoo diep in 't grondeloow lichfc.' 

All Vondel’s plays show the same weakness in the 
portrayal of heroic and dramatic characters, the 
same descriptive and lyrical qualities. Such a 
pious and complete acceptance of the Christian 
view of life as Vondel's leaves little room for 
tragedy such as that of the Greeks or Shakespeare ; 
for it eliminates those conceptions of fate and 
chance and the enigma of human life of which 
such tragedy is an expression. 

4 . Teaching of the plays.— The teaching of the 
plays is in general simply Christian and Biblical ; 
only latently is it specifically Roman Catholic, as 
in Jephtha i, where Vondel makes Jephtha’s sin his 
stubborn reliance on his own conscience rather 
than on the authority of the priest whom ho con- 
sults. Vondel’s more purely Roman Catholic 
sentiments found expression in lyrico-didactic 
poetns such as the Uneven der Jleilige Mneghden 
(1642), saints’ letters modelled on the Jlcroirfes of 
Ovid; the Altaer-geheimenissen (1645), an impas- 
sioned didactic on the sacrament of tin; Mass, the 
Scriptural and ecclesiastical authority for the 
Roman Catholic view of the mystery, the worship 
of the Host, and the rites with which that worship 
is invested ; De Hccrlijr.khcit der Kercke (1663) on 
the glory of the Church ; and the llespiegding van 
Godt en Godtsdienst (1662) on the attributes of 
God. 

More interesting than these to the reader of 
to-day, especially the non-Catholio reader, are 
those |>oems in which Vondel pours forth, with no 
didactic purpose, his personal feelings in strains 
which reveal wlmt a fullness of happiness the 
devotional richness of the Roman Catholic Church 
brought to him as to the English poet Crashaw. 
De Kovingklyrke Harp, a brimming river of wing 
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in praise of David’s Psalms, the Opdraepht aen De 
Heilighe Maeght , prefixed to the Brteven men- 
tioned above, a white flame of adoration, are good 
examples ; but perhaps most touching of all are the 
shorter, simpler lyrics evoked by the death of his 
wife, his little son 1 Constantijntje ’t zalig kijntie,* 
his daughter, and his granddaughter. The 
Uitvaert van myn Dochterken , written in 1633, is 
an unrelieved cry of sorrow, simple but perfect in 
form. Tho corresponding Uitvaert van Maria van 
den Vondel (1668) is a hymn of resignation to God’s 
will that hardly breathes regret. 

1 When this our earthly life hath ended 
Begins an endless life above, 

A life of God and angels tended, 

His gift to those that earn His love. 

What from that Unity is severed 
Must here in weary exile roam, 

On earth no resting-place discover, 

In Heaven her fatherland and home. 

Her dying breath went out to God 
Whither all hearts must turn at last, 

The goal, the rest, the perfect portion ; 

And in that prayer all sorrow passed.' 

The resignation which such poems breathe was 
displayed by Vondel in the heroic close of his life 
when the aged poet sacrificed his whole fortune to 
redeem the debts of a worthless son and spent ten 
years of his life in the service of his native city as 
an official in the public pawnshop— a venr Dutch 
pound for Pegasus. He died in 1679 at the age of 
ninety-two. 

5 . Place as a religious poet. — The personal 
note of the last poems cited is even historically 
the most important ; for the significance of such 
poets as Crashaw and Vondel, emphasized by the 
supreme place which the latter holds among the 
poets of a country which had been in the vanguard 
of the Reformation, is that it reveals the import- 
ance of the Counter-Reformation, where it was 
that the Protestant movement had miscarried, had 
ended, not as its leaders anticipated, in a victory 
of Christ’s Church over Antichrist, but in a definite 
rending of the seamless garment, a division leav- 
ing truth and untruth, good and evil, on either 
side. In its eager quest of a purer and more 
Scriptural creed and simpler worship, its impatient 
desire to root out the tares of * human * traditions 
and ceremonies, Protestantism had outrun the 
human heart, had ignored the depth and power of 
the instincts of which those beliefs and rites were 
the expression. The idea of a united Christian 
Church speaking with authority ; the significance 
of the sacraments, above all of the Eucharist— the 
‘ This is my body,’ * This is my blood * ; the devo- 
tion to the person of Christ and its overflow in the 
cult of the Virgin and saints— there were in Pro- 
testant countries and churches of all denomina- 
tions hearts to which these things had only to be 
presented to make immediate and irresistible 
appeal. Some of the most interesting movements 
fn Protestantism since the 17th cent, have repre- 
sented the effort of individuals to recover these 
sources of devotion without sacrificing Protestant 

« to Soriptural and historical truth ; and 
ave been corresponding movements in the 
Roman Catholic Church to secure a higher level 
of Scriptural and historical truth without any sacri- 
fice of traditional devotion. Vondel is not a poet 
of the calibre of Dante or Milton ; there is nothing 
striking and original in the content of his thought ; 
but a poetry so resonant and harmonious, uttering 
with perfect sincerity the passionate ardours and 
exultations of a great Christian soul— a Roman 
Catholic poet in a Protestant country— can never 
be without significance for the student of religions 
thought and feeling in Western Europe since the 
Reformation. 


For the student of the drama too there is an in- 
terest, corresponding to that of the religious drama 
of Calderon, in this last survival in a Protestant 
country of the drama of the Middle Ages. 

4 The Spanish drama,* soys a recent writer, ‘like the Greek 
but unlike the English, had not out itself adrift fmm its 
religious origins, and so remained a ter more truly national 
institution than the English drama ever became after the 
Reformation. 4 1 


Vondel’s drama is throughout religious and 
patriotic. If it is not completely national, it is 
Decause the religious spirit which it expresses is 
not that of the great body of the Dutch people 
and because it does not do full justice, as 
Shakespeare’s did, to the secular interests of the 
nation as these had taken shape and colour under 
the quickening influence of the Renaissance. 
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Vondel's works is that of J. van Lennep, in 26 vols., Leyden, 
1888-04 ; Geeraardt Brandt, Leven van Vondel , Amsterdam, 
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VOODOO.— Voodoo is devil-worship and fetish- 
ism brought from the Gold Coast of Africa by 
negro captives to the United States and West 
Indies. Its chief sacrifice is a girl child, referred 
to by the initiates as *the goat without horns.’ 
When a child is not available, a white kid takes 
its place. Excepting at the great semi-annual 
festival when the ‘goat’ is drugged, killed, and 
eaten, black dogs, cocks, and hens are cruelly 
sacrificed by being slashed so that thoir bowels fan 
out. There is a regular priesthood to intimidate 
and rob the devotees. These sometimes have the 
nam epapaloi and mamaloi , more frequently pappy 
and mammy, used as a prefix to their given names. 
The head of the circle or association of priests and 
priestesses has the title of ’king’; s.y., King 
Alexander was long the head of the cult in the 
south-western states. The entrance into the priest- 
hood is won by many and difficult tests. The 
aspirant (man or woman) must endure hunger, 
thirst, extreme heat and cold ; must go sleepless, 
unless commanded to have the dream- tormented 
sleep induced by drugs ; must eat offal and drink 
the ooze of garbage. While enduring this, he 
must keep a calm mind and strong will, and 
memorize the power of various poisons, from rattle- 
snake venom, stramonium, and water-hemlock to 
putrid liver and earth from under carrion. Also 
ne must acquaint himself with the properties of 
healing herbs, such as red clover for cancer, dock 
for liver trouble, boneset for fever, eto. He must 
learn to make luck-balls, tricken bags, hands-of- 
love, fingers-of-doath, and other fetishes, and lay 
up in his memory the incantations which he must 
mumble as he works and the number of times he 
must repeat them, for numbers are very important 


l John Eglinton, Anglo* Irish Essays, 1017, p. 60. 
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in his magic. 1 He must, above all else, concen- 
trate liis will, so that, by the time he is considered 
a finished product of his school, he is a hypnotist 
of power. When he has satisfied his teachers as 
to his acquirements, he is set to lead a season’s 
dances, these being tire-, snake-, and moon-dances. 
The fire-dance is the most important, and is called 
( the dance of the Old Master 1 (meaning the devil). 
It is given at mid-suinmer and mid- winter in a 
lonely field or ravine, around a great fire of wood 
and tar. At a little distance is a sort of altar at 
which the ‘goat without horns 1 is sacrificed. It 
has already been stupefied with some sort of 
narcotio. Each dancer gets a quivering fragment, 
and then hops and whirls and howls more franti- 
cally than ever. It is only justice to say that the 
riests swear that no child has been killed for a 
ance for fifty years. The moon-dances are the 
same unregulated caperings, indulged in when the 
moon is full. The performers start in a circle, 
clasping hands. At a signal from the leader, all 
start running round a big stone which is set in 
their midst, iand, soon breaking away from one 
another, begin to caper and howl and yelp compli- 
ments to the moon, such as * Pretty moon 1 Old 
Master’s moon ! Ho-ho ! I love you, pretty moon.’ 
The snake-dances are given by the owners of 
snakes at any time. The reptiles are brought out 
in their baskets and set down uncovered in the 
midst of a dancing circle. They are expected to 
be torpid, but occasionally one tries to escape and, 
being trodden on, bites a naked foot, out no 
serious consequences follow if the dancer is not too 
maddened to apply an embrocation of snakeweed 
[liatris scariosa), which is kept in readiness. 

It is not really necessary for a voodoo to have 
great knowledge of poisons, for such is the power 
of suggestion on the ignorant and superstitious 
that, if a negro imagines that he has been ‘ hoo- 
dooed,* ‘witched,* or ‘cunjered,* he pines away 
and dies, unless some one can be found whom he 
considers a voodoo of greater powers, to minister 
to his mind diseased and root out death-compelling 
terrors by the tricks and baubles of his nefarious 
profession. Few white people realize the menace 
of voodoo due to its absolute power over a certain 
class of minds. Mary A. Owkn. 

VOTIVE OFFERINGS (Gveelc).— I. Definition 
and terms.— The votive offering may be defined as 
a permanent memorial dedicated of free will to a 
supernatural being. It thus differs from the sacri- 
fice {q.v.) , which is not permanent, and from the 
tax, which is not given of free will. Tithes and 
firstfruits are properly not included, since they are 
neither; yet they must be considered, since a 
votive offering may be given in consequence of 
them. 

The enstom may safely be assumed for the whole 
history of worship on Greek soil. In the most 
ancient sanctuaries, snch as those of Crete, Argos, 
Olympia, Sparta, Ephesus, these offerings are found 
in every stratum down to the earliest. At least 
small vessels that onoe held some kind of perishable 
offering are found in large numbers everywhere, 
and these also in the beehive tombs extend the 
practice to ancestor-worship. Such vessels, how- 
ever, may be there by accident, simply because the 
sacrifice could not oe presented without them ; 
and the argument must be based on more significant 
things— human-like figures or animals which meet 
ns in the sanctuaries just named. These are of 
eourse not the only offerings that may be assumed 
for the early age ; other kinds that are found later 
may well have been found there, but, when the 

1 Ten is ao unlucky that it muat never be Mid, four is the 
luckiest, and four nines four times four Is the devil’s own 
number. 
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material was less lasting or more precious than 
clay, they had less ohance of escaping destruction 
or theft. The custom seems, however, to have 
been extended and systematized in the time 
between Homer and Hesiod. In Homer the for- 
mula varies : we have no special word for act or 
thing (dyaXga, dvd\pcu, KpepAa-cu, and lefrcu, SQpa and 
SiSdvai being used of other things as well) ; but in 
Hesiod we first meet with the technical dvadetvai, 
and inscriptions of about the same age have Iffipeei', 
dr^ifxcv, (<rrr)<T€v, and f«raro. Shortly after this the 
terms used for the votive offering become generally 
fixed : drariffwu and, as its passive, dvdseifiat, with 
the noun dvdO^p, a (dvddcfxa, dvOifia, dFrrffm ), being 
used to distinguish such things from gifts to human 
beings (dApov, Siddrcu). These terms remained until 
in the 4tn cent, and later they lose their force. 
These changes probably correspond to psychological 
changes, 1 the offering being considered at first as 
a gift to the god, then as a gift from the giver, 
and finally the religious feeling being swallowed 
up in self-glorification. The shifting centre of 
gravity changes the character of the gift, and at 
last roos it of its value. 

a. Occasion.— The offerings might be given on 
any occasion, customary or special, public and 
private; but, whether state or person was the 
giver, the principle remained tne same. Onr 
classification therefore is only made for convenience. 

(a) Customary. — There are many records of 
customary offerings at the recurrent feasts. Such 
are the dedication of a ir4 vXos to Athene every four 
years at the Great Panathensea, and a tt4tt\os to 
Hera at Olympia every four years, and a xtrwv to 
Apollo at Amycke; 2 Aleman’s Partheneion seems 
to describe a similar gift to Artemis Orthia at 
Sparta. 8 We know that many other ancient 
images were clothed, 4 and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that these customs did not stand alone. 
The periodical washing and dressing of images is 
common in the East, and its ancient character is 
obvious. Hecuba indeed gives a fine robe to 
Athene, 8 but the records of the public and 
customary dedications do not go beyond the 6th 
century. A Oeupla sent to an oracle carried with 
it votive offerings as well as sacrifice. Hyperides 
describes how one of them dressed and decorated 
the statue of Dione at Dodona, 8 and an oracle from 
the same place demanded* sacrifice with the gift of 
a bronze table for the gift that the Athenian people 
had sent. 7 Other records show a silver <f> id\r) as 
the customary gift of a Owpla . ; we find them year 
after year at Branch idle, where fourteen cities 
dedicate in one year, 8 and at Delos. 8 So the 
Athenian colonies sometimes sent gifts to the great 
feasts of Athens. 10 It is reasonable to assume that 
the practice was customary at public feasts. 

Tne private worshipper wno took part in a 
festival was certainly expected to offer something. 
There are occasional allusions to this ; 11 but it may 
be safely inferred from the preservation of thou- 
sands of little saucers of the same shape and make, 
and of anthropomorphic figures of certain types. 
These are found in most ancient shrines in regular 
series from the earliest strata ; and, whatever they 
meant, we may assume them to have been sold by 
the priest to visitors for the purpose of dedication. 
The worshipper may very likely have taken the 

I See Plepera, Queestionam Anatheinaticee, p. 20. 

# Paua. v. xvk, vi. xxlv. 10, in. xvl. 2. 

8 T. Bergk, Poelce Lyrici Greed, Leipzig, 1878, Aleman, 28; 
H. W. Smyth, Greek Melie Poets, London, 1900, p. 0. 

8 Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, i>. 275. 

« It. v. 87, ri. 801. 8 H.VP- Buaen. 36. 

7 Dem. Meid. 681. 8 Rouse, p. 278. 

• RCH vl. 29 ff., 144, xlv. 408, xv. 126. 

10 CIA 889, 840 (6th cent.). 

II K.g.. the Andanian inscription, II. Oollitx, Samtnlwig der 
griech. biaUkt-lnechri/len, iv. [Gottingen, 1899] 4089, 01, and 
at Delphi. 
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opportunity then to present some special petition ; 
so that it is impossible to be certain of the occasion 
for any one. 

But there are a lari's number of objects, common 
in the Archaic period and later, that can best be 
explained as memorials of the act of worship. 
Such are the well-known statue of Rhombus at 
Athens, bearing a calf over his shoulders, just as 
the modern Greek does still on Good Friday . 1 
There are several similar figures known ; and large 
numbers of little clay figures carry some offering, 
often representing a lamb or pig, cock, dove, or 
other bird, fruit, flower, or garland, which have 
been found in Athens, Calaurea, Corcyra, Crete, 
Cyprus, Dodona, Ephesus, Naucratis, Sparta, 
Tegea, Thebes. Others, again, are groupea in a 
ring-dance, and there are single figures who bear 
pipes or harp or play upon some musical instru- 
ment, who carry in the hand a bowl or jug or 
lustral spray or a jar of water on the head, who 
clap the hands or uplift them in the attitude of 
worship. A peculiar variety are the figures of 
Artemis found in Corcyra; the goddess stands 
facing, and a votary is seen in the act of dancing 
before her . 9 Others are depicted in ritual costume, 
and may be priests or priestesses. The most re- 
markable of these are those discovered in Crete 
and Ephesus. In a shrine at Cnossos were found 
figures elaborately painted, representing a female 
in ceremonial dress, holding and girt with snakes ; 
similar figures, loss elaborate, at Palalkastro and 
Gourmies ; 1 at Ephesus, perhaps priestesses, and 
probably the eunuch priest . 4 Itelief-carviug reached 
its perfection in the 5th cent. ; and then and later 
the sacrifice, the libation, and the feast are com- 
memorated in reliefs. The worshipper may dedicate 
the elothes actually worn in doing the rite ; even 
models of them have been found made in porcelain . 8 

( 6 ) Occasional . — Here fall the great majority. 
State or person may return thanks thus for victory 
in war or deliverance from peril ; and the person 
often marks by an offering the date of Borne event 
suoh as marriage and retirement from active life. 
Any supposed wrath of a deity may be met with 
a propitiatory offering, and the sin of the human 
being thuB expiated. 

3. Motive.— The motive may lie thanksgiving, 
prayer, or propitiation, chiefly the two former. 
Help or deliverance from peril and success in some 
undertaking are the commonest occasions of the 
act. With a prayer the votive offering was some- 
times given in anticipation, to keep the god in 
mind of the prayer ; if we may draw a deduction 
from the oustoms of modern Gteece, this would be 
common in cases of sickness. The crew of Odysseus, 
intending to steal the oxen of the sun, vow to 
build him a temple if they return to Ithaca ; 6 and 
Croesus appeased with rich gifts the oracles of 
Apollo ana Amphiaraus, which had guessed his 
riddle and were angry with him for his unbelief . 7 
For unbelief a worshipper at Epidaurus was ordered 
to offer a silver pig,* and otner indications exist 
that small offerings were made for a breach of 
etiquette . 9 Fixed fines or confiscations differ from 
these in being compulsory. For bloodguilt pro- 
pitiation was not uncommon. Temples are recorded 
as being built for this cause ; 19 and after the murder 
of Pausanias the Delphic oraole commanded that 


1 CIA iv. X. 872, 285 ; Rouse, p. 284 IT. ; BSA viii. [1901-02] 96, 
BCH xv. pi. vii. 


65, 


8 BSA lx. [1002-08] 75 IT., tig s. 54, 66 ; x. [1908-04] 217. Some 

are called the goddess and some the votary ; but there is no 

reason why they should not all be votaries. 

4 D. O. Hogarth, Excavations at Ephesus: the Archaic 

Artemisia, 2 vole., London, 1908, pi. xri. 2, xxiv. 7. 11. 

* Rouse, p. 870 ; BSA lx. [1904-06] 81. 

J Od. xii. 848. 7 Herod, i. 50-62. 

8 Cure Inter, of Epidaurus, 59. 39. 

• Rouse, p. 812 f. W to. p , 8i8f. 


his statue be dedicated in the Brazen House, 
whence lie was dragged forth to die . 1 The nine 
archons at Athens swore to dedicate a golden statue 
{dvSptds) if they should break the laws . 9 One in- 
scription mentions os the motive of dedication 
‘ fear of the wrath of the twin Tindarids .’ 1 

4 . Classification. —A certain number of the 
worshipper’s gifts are of direct use in the god’s 
service. Such are temples or shrines and the 
articles used in them. Temples dedicated on a 
special occasion are recorded in legend and in 
history. Danaus erects a temple to Apollo in 
Argos, in memory of an omen whioh encouraged 
him in seizing the kingdom ; 4 Heracles and 
Theseus do the like. The temple of Apollo at 
Bass» commemorates the doliverance of a city 
from pestilence, and that of Hera in Sparta de- 
liverance from flood . 9 The murder of a tyrant 
was expiated by the temple of Artemis at Tegea . 6 
A colonnade is built in some religions precinct 
with the spoils of war, as that of the Athenians 
at Delphi j 7 so with certain of the Treasuries at 
Delphi . 8 Parts of a temple might be specified, os 
the pillars of that in Ephesus dedicated by Croesus ; 9 
this becomes very common in late times, when it 
often means no more than that some official paid 
for repairs or even arranged for them. Altars are 
a common dedication, especially late, some being 
apparently memorials of a ritual act . 10 Garments 
for the idol have already been mentioned. Many 
articles of intrinsic value, such as ornaments or 
coins, may have been given as valuables; but 
these are generally appropriate to the occasion, as 
we shall see. 

Another class consists of what may properly be 
called dydX/jara, or* dydXXerat 6 9c6s. The dicpodlrta, 
or choice pieces, arc given from spoils of war — as 
the throne of Xerxes, the manger of Mardonios , 11 * * 
statues from the temples of a conquered foe . 19 So 
also any rarity — the stone swallowed by Cronus, 
the sceptre of Hephaistos, Daedalus's wings, 
mammoth bones . 18 


But in the great majority of things dedicated, 
even if they have material value, the ideal value 
predominates ; they are in fact appropriate to the 
occasion. We may classify these : (a) image of 
the deity, (5) the act or process blessed by the 
deity, (c) the winnings, ( d ) the tool or means. 

(a) Image of the deity.— \n all the great shrines 
large numbers of clay figures are found that most 
represent the deity. These are sometimes not 
differentiated: the same seated type does duty 
for Athene in Athens or Demeter in Tegea. 
Others have attributes, as Artemis with a fawn 
or other animal, Athene armed cap-k-pie, Zens 
with the thunderbolt. Probably the small figures 
reproduced the general aspect of the cult-image; 
anyhow it is impossible to say that the attributes 
suited the occasion. The naked male figures 
found in Boeotia, in the shrine of Apollo Ptoan, 
and many other places, were probably meant for 
the god ; 14 * * and so also the k6ooi of Athens and 
Delos were probably meant for the goddess. 19 
Some in each class are dedicated as a tithe or 
firatfruit ; 18 and the armed bronze Athene de- 
dicated by a baker- woman 17 shows that there need 
be no connexion of the type and the occasion. 
1 m. xvii. 7, 9. 4 Arltt Const. Ath. 7. 

9 ICA 62a. 4 Pun. n. xix. a 

J to. vm. xll. 7, m. xvill. 8. • to. vm. xlvlL a 

7 to. x. xi. 6. 8 to. t. xl. 5. 

9 Herod. 1. 92 ; Brit. Mus. Excavations at Ephesus, 1. 294. 

Rouse, p. 854. 11 Herod, lx. 20-24, 70, vlli. 121. 

1* Paus. vm. xlvi. 8, v. xxv. 6; Rouse, p. 117. 

18 Paus. x. xxiv. 6, ix. xl. 11 ; Justin, JParcsnet. 84 ; Paus. vm. 
xxxil. a 

is 807 • tkoes Inscribed are dedioated to Apollo. 

u Journ. of Arch., new ser., U. 50; OA iv. I. 878. 
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VOTIVE OFFERINGS (Greek) 


Perhaps the figure of the nursing mother may be 
a goddess in ner beneficent aspect ; but tnese 
Beem more likely to represent the devotee. Later, 
the god’s benevolent activity is represented in a 
series of reliefs, wliioh show Asklepios and his 
attendants curing the sick. 1 With less confidence, 
the same may be held for a few other classes of 
reliefs. These begin late in the 5th century. 

(b) Act or process blessed by the god.— The earlier 
examples are simpler in conception. We would 
include here the warrior armed, a type that goes 
back to the 7th cent* at least, sailors rowing tlieir 
galley, the victor in his car with Victory driving, 
the jockey on his courser, the athlete” with his 
proper attributes or in proper pose, the hunter 
with his game, the dairy-farmer milking his cow, 
perhaps the peasant in nat and cloak.” Here also 
we would place the common statuettes of the 
nursing mother and the various scenes of child- 
birth, which are becoming more common with the 
progress of excavation. 4 These must sometimes 
represent the devotee, and it is reasonable to 
assume that they always do, in the absence of 
direct proof that they represent the deity. A 
more summary representation is a bronze stone- 
rain from the Athenian acropolis, inscribed so as 
to leave no doubt as to its meaning: rV iicelav 
( = (Jyelav) fu r&devalai &v40T)Kcv. a This may give 
the Key to interpret other figures of rams, bulls, 
and horses, which are found everywhere.” A 
complete scene of animal life is not uncommon : 
brood-mare suckling a foal, stag attacked by 
hounds, or the houna alone, hawk gripping hare. 7 
There are vast numbers of other animals, which 
more probably belong to the next class. In many 
cases the figure may be a simple reminder of a 
tale to which the key is lost, like the figure of an 
ass that prevented a surprise by his bray, 8 or that 
of a frog which directed a traveller to a spring. 8 
An early series of painted tablets found at Corinth 
depicts every stage of the staple industry of the 
place, pottery-making, together with hunting and 
farming and vine-dressing ; later, athletic contests 
were often commemorated by a relief. 10 

We may perhaps add the rather rare instance 
of a workman dedicating his first or chief piece of 
work, or a model of it. The most definite instance 
of the * masterpiece* is Lycinus’s pot, inscribed, 
AvKtvot MBijkcv rfji 'A6r)v&uu. t6 t/mStok -t)py&<rro. 
Mandrocles, who could not place his bridge over 
the Hellespont in the temple of Hera, placed a 
picture of it instead. 11 A summary memorial of 
nealing was often a model of the part affected. 
These have now been discovered in very ancient 
deposits of Crete and Ephesus ; hitherto they have 
been very common from the 4th cent. B.o. to 
our own day, and hardly known before. 11 In 

i Bouse, p. 217 ff. 

1 The athletes at Olympia appear to differ somewhat, as the 
right to erect a statue was an honour. 

* House, p. 861 f. ; Athenisehe Mittheilungen, xxx. {100ft] 
65 ff.. pi. iv. ; BCH xxvil. (10081 800, pi. viii. ; xxviii. 1004, p. 201, 
flg. 21. The last is in the attitude of worship. The first two 
are called Pan by their editors. 

4 A very early series has been found in Crete ; others at 
Ephesus (Hogarth, p. 818); Bouse, p. 866 ff. 

8 Cot. Aorov. Mum. Bronm , 627. 

• Rouse, p. 76 ff. 7 lb. p. 76; Hogarth, p. 146. 

8 Paus. x. xvlil. 4. 9 ArUhol. vl. 48? 

18 Rouse, pp. 81 f., 176 ff. 

U BCH ii. 1 28. 647 : Rouse. D. 867. 


Ephesus was also a real human tooth, bound 
with gold wire (for hanging?). 1 Things outworn 
may be regarded as similar memorials of the act 
blessed. There is little record of this in early 
days: the earliest is an epigram of Simonides, 1 
but there is enough to show that the thing might 
be. Lator, its sentiment won favour for it ; and 
it became common. So the lame man dedicates 
his crutch or the sick man his bandage; chil- 
dren dedicate their toys at puberty; and clothes 
worn in time of peril are dedicated by the sur- 
vivors. 

(c) The winnings. — The oldest and most im* 
portant group of these are the spoils of war, which 
are found everywhere, dedicated to practically 
all gods, from the earliest times to far into 
the Christian era. The trophy itself is a war- 
dedication ; and the warrior made his gift to the 
god whom he believed to have helped him, i.e. 
usually to the patron of his own city or tribe. It 
is rather mean to dedicate a small model of spoils, 
but it seems to have been done. In Olympia, 
Delos, Lusi, and Crete have been found useless or 
miniature models of shields, helmets, loinguards, 
cuirasses, and knives, besides others, such os axes, 
which may be memorials of war. 8 So with the 
athletic prize: from Hesiod's tripod in the 8th 
cent. 4 to the prize tripods at Athens and the 
Triopia, stlengis , vase, or crown here or there, and 
the iron sickle at Sparta, 8 there is plenty of 
evidence of the custom. Models in gold of corn- 
sheaves, silphinm, olives, or vine doubtless display 
thanks for a good harvest; and perhaps some of 
the numerous animal models, which include every 
domestio kind and most game, are due to the 
hunter's gratitude. 8 

(d) The tool or means.— Sometimes the soldier 
dedicated the arms or weapons used in battle; 
sometimes the athlete dedicated his chariot or 
his auoit or leaping- weight. Later, we have 
models of sickles, wine-presses, and the like re- 
corded in literature. There is not much evidence 
of this, but there is enough to show that the thing 
was done. 7 

It should be noted that, wherever the wor- 
shipper’s figure appears, he is depicted as engaged 
in some significant act. His portrait, as such, is 
never dedicated by himself. The human being 
never appears except when something of the ideal 
is implied. There are some apparent exceptions ; 
but in Greece they are only apparent, and, if not 
apparent, they are not Greek. Later, beginning 
in the 4th cent., all this ohanged ; and the honorific 
statue came in juBt when the votive offering 
became a means of self-glorification. The old 
spirit hardly survived except in cases of dedica- 
tions for relief from sickness and peril. 

Lituuturx. — G. Piepers, Qiumtinnc* Anathematica % 
Leyden. 1908; B. Reitch, ' OrieohiHohe Weihgeschonko,’ 
Abhandtungen dm arch&ol.-epigraph. Seminarea der Univ . 
Wien , Vienna, 1800 ; W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offering*, 
Cambridge, 1002; P. Ziemann, I)e AnathrmatU Gravis, 
Kfinigsberg, 1886. W. H. IX ItOUSK. 


i Hogarth, pi. xxix. 7. 1 Anthol. vl. 62. 

8 Rouse, p. 116 *, BSA viii. 268, xl. 800. Possibly these were 
currency, a s axes certainly were and are In some parts (House, 
p. 880, pi. I., II., Ag. 68> 

4 Hesiod. Works and Days. 
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VOWS. 


Buddhist (M. Anesaki), p. 644. 

Chinese (K. F. Johnston), p. 646. 

Christian (A. J. Grieve), n. 649. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 652. 


Hebrew (J. £. McFadyen), p. 654. 
Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 656. 

Jewish (M. Joseph), p. 657. 
Teutonic (S. G. Younqert), p. 659. 


VOWS (Buddhist).— i. Vows at ordination.— 
The primitive and most fundamental form of 
taking vows in Buddhism consisted in expressing 
one’s confession of faith on the occasion of ordina- 
tion (upcisampadd). The words uttered at ordina- 
tion before the master of the ceremony were the 
regular formula (kavima-vdchd) of taking refuge 
in the Buddha, in the Dharma, and in the Sangha, 
repeated three times as a rule. 1 This profession 
of faith was associated with other professions— of 
personal purity, of the determination to practise 
all the precepts and ruleB of conduct ordained by 
the Buadha— for the newly ordained was, after 
the regular profession, instructed in the rules of 
discipline, and therein was implied the vow to 
observe the rules. The procedure and methods of 
the ceremony differed among the schools of Bud- 
dhism, and various doctrines developed as to the 
efficacy of the ceremony, its influence upon the 
life of the ordained, its relationship with the other 
branches of Buddhist training, etc. 9 The more 
important aspect in the development of the 
practice and doctrine was the Mah&yiinu con- 
ception of vow-taking, i.e. its significance in the 
etnics of the bodhisattva. 

2. The vow of a bodhisattva. — As is seen in 
the art. Prayer (Buddhist), prayer in Buddhism 
amounted to taking the vow to perfect oneself on 
the way to bodhi and thereby to save others. It 
takes, as a rule, the form of vows (pranidhdna or 
pranidhi) taken by a bodhisattva (or any other 
Buddhist) before a master Buddha, who gives 
assurance {yydkarana) that the vow-taker shall 
finally attain full Buddhahood ; the task of the 
vow-taker is then to dedicate all his good qualities 
and meritorious deeds for the realization of his 
high purpose. The specific methods and points 
in the acts of dedication ( parindmand ) are copied 
from the special vows attributed to the Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas of the past, recorded in various 
texts. As a specimen we cite here a passage from 
the 1 Lotus 1 (Saddharma -pundaHka ) where Buddha 
Sfikyamuni tells his all -saving power : 

4 There shall never be any being, 

Who, having heard the troth of Buddha, Bhall not attain Bud- 
dhahood ; 

For the vow taken by all the Buddha* Is this 

“ Let me lead them to Bodhi, by accomplishing (my works)." 

Throughout future days Buddhas will expound 

Many billions of the threads of truth ; 

They shall reveal this unique road ( eka-ydna ) 

And preach thereby the truth for the Tath&gataship.'* 

The 1 unique road ’ is explained as working out 
in life the stability of truth, the continuity of 
existence- Being is one throughout all existences, 
and therefore the ardent intention expressed in a 
bodhisattva 1 s vow and his work of salvation can 
induce other beings to the same zeal and life, 
'While the assurance given by his predecessor not 
only encourages him m the work of salvation but 
has a mysterious, or metaphysical, efficacy to help 
him in the progress of bodhi . 4 

3 . The comm union of the vow-takers. — The 
vows are destined to be fulfilled not only by means 
of earnest intention and ardent work on the part 

1 See 8BE xlii. (18811 116, etc. ; JR AS, 1876, pp. 1-16. 

* See, *.$[., MahAvastu, ed. E. Senart, Paris, 1882, 1. 2 ; SEE 
xxxvi. [1804] 261-268. 

* SBB xxi. (1884168. 

4 See D. T. Susuki, Outlines of Mahdydna Buddhism, p. 898, 
for a typical bodhisattva vow token from a Chinese version of 
the Suvarpa-prabhd, 


of the vow-taker but also in virtue of the assuring 
help rendered him by the master Buddha and of 
the mutual reaction between all the vow-takers. 
This is due to the metaphysical continuity of 
existences and to the consequent reciprocation 
among the vow-takers, i.e . bodhisattvas , of the 
works of dedication done in fulfilment of their 
vows. The realm of existence is likened, in a 
metaphor often used, to a net in which every knot 
is studded with a brilliant diamond and all those 
diamonds mutually reflect their lustre and figures. 
Every one in the realm does perpetually affect, 
more or less, all others by his or her ideas and 
deeds, good or bad, noble or mean. The intention 
and resolution ( chittotpdda ) are the preliminary to 
the vow, and the consequence is the dedicatory 
work ; but these three phases are one in their 
essential nature, not only on the part of an in- 
dividual vow-taker but in the communion of all 
the vow-takers, of the past, present, and future, 
because these phases and the individuals are hut 
manifestations of the bodhi-chilta , 1 one and the 
same throughout all the realms of existence. 9 

Seen from this point of view, all the branches 
of Buddhist training are but accessories to, or 
methods of carrying out, the vows solemnly 
pledged. This is why in various texts a special 
emphasis is put on the practice of taking vows. 

The Penitence of Maniuiri, e.g tt enumerates the six methods 
of practising faith, which are : (1) penitence, (2) invocation (of 
all the Buddhas), (8) en treatment (to reveal truths), (4) adora- 
tion, (fi) dedication, and (6) taking vow.* Similarly the bodhi- 
sattva Samantabhadra vows to accomplish the following work : 
(1) reverence towards all the Buddhas, (2) adoration of the 
Buddhas, (3) the practice of offering ami giving, (4) confession, 
penitence, and absolution, (6) emulation of meritorious deeds, 
(0) entreating the Buddhas to turn the wheel of truth, (7) 
entreating them to live among human beings for ever, (8) per- 
petually observing Buddhist discipline, (9) constantly adapting 
oneself to fellow-beings, and (10) the practice of universal 
dedication. 4 


4. Further examples.— The Buddhist ideal was 
to emulate the bodhisattvas of the past, and we 
have many records of vows taken by historical or 
imaginary personages. These were an expression 
of emulation as well as a source of inspiration, 
because in Mahfly&na Buddhism every one is a 
potential bodhisattva , and it is within the reach of 
a common mortal to emulate a bodhisattva and to 
pledge himself to similar tasks. We may cite 
here the vows taken, in the presence of the Buddha 
S&kyamuni and his great disciples, by Queen 
Srim&Ifi, of Benares, the alleged daughter of King 
Prasenfijit, of Kosalft. The vows consist of ten 
preliminaries and three great vows, wherein she 
says : 


* I shall never cherish any thought of breaking the preoepts 
which I have now accepted. From to-day up to the attainment 
of Buddhahood I shall never cherish any idea of pride toward 
the elders ... 1 shall never arouse any angry thought toward 
any fellow-being ... 1 shall never envy any other* in their 
bodily excellence or beauty ... I shall never arouse arrogant 
thought concerning all things, whether subjective or objective 
... 1 shall never accumulate wealth for my own sake but give 
out all that I shall receive for helping poor and suffering people 


* See art Prayir (Buddhist). 

9 For illustration of this point see The Garland of the Bod* 
hisattva's Previous Work , in a Chinese tr., perhaps a Mah&yAna 
development of the Jdtaka-mdld: tee B. Nanjio, Catalogue of 
toe Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Trip^aka, Oxford, 
1888, no. 1002 ; cf. art Prayir (Buddhist), vol. x. p. 169. 

* The Penitence cf Banjuiri (Nanjio, no. 1091). 

4 In the Bhadra-chari, or Samantabhadra*chart‘prav,idhdna • 
gdthd ; see K. Watonabe, Die Bhadracari, Leipxig, 1912, text 
and translation. 
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... I shall practise the four embracing methods (tanpraha) 
not only for myself but for the sake of all beings, ana thus, 
being free from attachment, never being weary (of my work), 
and being without any entanglement In tne mind, shall embrace 
all fellow-beings Into the same communion . . • Whenever I 
■hall meet any unfortunate people, orphans, deserted, im- 
prisoned, or suffering from various mishaps ana tribulations, I 
shall never leave them unhelped nor stop until they will be 
saved and freed from sufferings, through righteous means . . . 


to correct them but try to persuade or coerce them, according 
to the degree and nature of the offences. For permission and 
coercion are the methods of perpetuating righteousness ; and 
when righteousness is perpetuated, the beings In the heavenly 
resorts grow in their number while those In the woeful resorts 
diminish, and thus the wheel of truth will perpetually be 
turned, to the benefit of all beings. ... I shall never cease 
to embrace the perfect truths, since thus, and thus alone, we 
can remain mindful of the Buddha, the Communion and the 
PftramiUs. 

Now, let me take the vow to save innumerable fellow-beings 
and to attain the perfectly right view of truth throughout all 
my coming lives. Let me take the vow to preach the truth to 
all without ceasing, on my having realised the perfeot truth. 
Let me take the vow, for the sake of embracing the perfeot 
truth, to dedicate my body, my life and my wealth for guard- 
ing the truth.' 

Here ends the vow of the queen, and the book 
adds a comment : 

1 When Bhagav& listened to and accepted these vows taken 
by the Queen, all the innumerable vows taken by the bodhi- 
aattvaa were causod by him to he embraced into and oonsum- 
m&ted In the three, Just as all material existences are embraced 
In space.' J 

We have hero an instance of the vow intended for 
normal training in Buddhist morality. 

In contrast to the peaceful intention of the 
queen’s vow, we have another type of the vow to 
persevere in persecution and missionary activities. 
We are told in the * Lotus’ how tne Buddha 
Sftkyamuni, before entering the Great Decease, 
prepared his disciples, both human and super- 
human, for the hard tasks to be achieved and the 
difficulties to be encountered by them after the 
Master’s death. Then the hoahisattvas pledge 
themselves in the presence of the Buddha to remain 
faithful to his admonition and warning, even after 
he passes away, and to fight opponents and per- 
secutors, even in remote countries. The ardent 
ze&l and passionate tone of this vow sometimes 
aroused the fighting spirit in combative Buddhists 
and gave them a consoling assurance of the right- 
eousness of their cause . 9 Apart from the question 
of the period and circumstances of the composition 
of the book, we have here a counterpart to the 
missionary charge and an extension of the story 
of Punna, the first missionary to the barbarous 
Sun&s . 8 

5. The * prime vow ’ of a Buddha as a redeeming 
power. — Just as the vow taken by a bodhisattva 
served as an inspiration and incentive to Buddhist 
morality, the vow accomplished by a Buddha fur- 
nished the occasion for adoration and devotion to 
the achiever of the wonderful vow. A bodhisattva 
is a being on the way to bodhi , while a Buddha 
is one who has reached the end of the way, where 
he has established a paradise to receive those who 
believe in his power. His vow is fulfilled, as shown 
in the glories of his paradise, and is called the 
‘ prime vow ( pUrva-pranidhdna) f while its actual 
efficacy manifests itself in the saving power, more 
or lesB vicarious, of the Buddha. We see here a 
special stream of Buddhist faith developed out of 
the metaphysical conception of the power of vow- 


account became objects of speoifio worship we take 
two most important cases— that of the Buddha 
Bhai^ajya-guru (the Medicine-Master), the lord 
of the eastern paradise ViAuddhi-vaidttrya, and 
that of the Buddha Amit&bha (the Infinite Light), 
the lord of the western paradise Sukh&vatl, the 
Land of Bliss. Apart from the questions pertain- 
ing to the mythical origin of these Buddhas and 
their paradises, we note here an interesting con- 
trast between their respective vows and between 
the streams of religious faith based on their 
worship. The lord of the eastern paradise pledges 
himselr, among other things, to save the sick and 
other sufferers and to give them immediate comfort, 
while the lord of the Land of Bliss promises to take 
to his paradise all those who cherish a pious faith 
in his saving power. Thus the Medicine-Master 
was a supernatural medicine-man, and his worship 
became a religion of healing, while the Buddha 01 
Infinite Light was almost a vicarious saviour, and 
the faith in his redemptive power developed into 
a pietism, a Christianity within Buddhism, so to 
speak. 

Let us now see the vows taken by Bhaigajya- 
guru. The story is that, while he was still a boahi- 
sattva , he pledged himself to the following twelve 
vows : 

‘ (l) Let me, on attaining Buddahood, realize all the super- 
natural glories of a Buddha's body which Illumines all the 
realms of existence, and induce all beings to the same glories. 

(2) Let me realize all the luminous splendours and thus 
Illumine all those who are shrouded in darkness.' 

M amount to vowing that all beings be induced to 
; perfection.] 

' (6) Let me release all the crippled, mutilated, blind, deaf, 
lepers, sick of every description, from their sufferings and have 
them fumishod with wholesome limbs or body.' 

[(7) Saving of helpless and unfortunate.) 

‘ (8) Let nie save women suffering from the diseases peculiar 
to tneir sex and let them be transformed to men.' 

[(9) Saving of those entangled in illusions.] 

*(10) Let me rolease all those who would be imprisoned, 
punished, tortured or sentenced to death, If they should 
Implore in my name. 

(11) Let me release all those who, boing starved, commit 
offences for getting food, by giving them, first, delicate food 
and then giving them a saturation in the taste of truths. 

(12) Let me save all those who, being destitute of clothings, 
would b« attacked by cold or heat, insects and worms, by giving 
them all kinds of fine clothings, decorations, perfumes.' * 

Here we see a Buddhist counterpart of the Vedic 
Sarya or A 6 vins f and it is no wonder that Bhaigajya- 
guru was worshipped for the sake of immediate 
helpfulness. 

In the myth of the western paradise the Buddha Amittbha 
was once a monk Dharm&kara, who vowed to furnish a paradise 
for the pious souls and accomplished the task by a long and 
severe self-training and by supplying to his believers his name 
as the sole means of calling forth his saving power. The vow is 
taken before the Buddha Lokeivararfilft as the testimony, and 
consists of three parts. The first part Is chiefly in praise of the 
Master Buddha and Is an expression of the vow-taker’s deter- 
mination to imitate and emulate him.? The second part 
consists of the forty-six 9 specific terms of Dharm&kara’s inten- 
tion and purpose in furnishing a paradise In the west and 
inducing all beings, without distinction of good and bad, of 
wise and fool, to share the glorious and blissful life in the 
paradise. 4 The last part Is the consummation of the second 


paradise. 4 The last part Is the consummation or tne second 
and takes the form of a passionate committal to carry out the 
plan, and even of a compelling call to the universe to respond 
to his ardent Intentions and to give an assurance of the final 


attainment. 

Here we see the Buddhist conception and practice 
of taking a Bolemn vow developed to a faith in the 
saving and redeeming power of the vow. 

Finally let us adu a remark on a modification, 
or degeneration, of the vow to curse or magic 


various branches according to the respective nature 
of the vows taken by several Buddhas. 

Of the vows attributed to Buddhas who on that 

l In the MmAlA-dm-sirnhanOda (Nanjlo. no. 60). 

9 For tbs stanzas of the vow, oallea Mis ' Stanzas of Persever- 
ance,’ see SBJB xx. [1886] 269-261 ; for a man who believed 
himself to have carried out the vow* in his life see M. Aneeakl, 
Ntohiren, the Buddhist Prophet, Cambridge, Mass., 1916, esp. 
pp. 89-42. 

* Bee Saiflyuttarnikftya, iv. 60-68. 


Buddhism. Here we sco a circuit of the idoa of 
prayidh&na , starting from entreatment and peti- 
tion and resulting in the use of the vow and prayer 
1 The Prime Vow of the Tathdgata Bhai»hajya.guru( Nanjlo, 
no. 170). „ v 

a Sukhdvatl-vyOhd (SB/C xlix. pt. ii. [1804J pp. 7-0). 

* Forty-eight in a Chinese version, a number which hence 
has become sacred among the Amita-Buddhiste in China and 
Japan. 

4 SBS xlix. pt. 11. pp. 12-22. 
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ower to fulfil the demand 
expressed or implied in the formula. 

LmaATcma— Besides the works cited in the article see : artfc. 
Bodhibattva, Ethics (Buddhist), Praysr (Buddhist) ; L. de la 
Vallde Poussin, Bouddhitme . Parle, 1900, pp. 801-812; H. 
Kern, Manual qf Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1890, p. 06 ; 
D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahaydna Buddhism, London, 1907, 
p. 807 1. ; J. W. Inglia, * The Vows of Amida.’ JR AS, N. China 
Branch, xlvill. (1917], pp. l-ll ; M. Anesaki, 'The Idea of Moral 
Heritage in the Japanese Family,' The Open Court , xxxi. [1917] 
227-288. M. Anesaki 

VOWS (Chinese).— -x. Vows in ancient China. 
—The earliest historical records of China, as of 
other countries, are mainly concerned with the 
activities of rnlers and with internal and external 
warfare. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
first vows or oaths mentioned in Chinese annals 1 
were taken by the princes and great officers of the 
various feudal states of the empire, and that the 
occasion of such vows or oaths was Usually the 
conclusion of a treaty of peace or alliance, or a 
similar event of public importance. 

The oustomary term for the ceremonial taking of a vow or 
entering into a covenant was m/.ng-shih. The two characters 
oom prising this ancient term are still In common use, though 
usually found in different combinations. They are explained 
thus. Shih Is equivalent to yiieh-hsin and wing to fashing. 
Yiieh signifies a bond or covenant, and is still used to denote an 
international treaty. Uain means 1 good faith ’ or 1 sincerity.' 
The signification of li-shing is less transparent. There is no 
difficulty about eking, which means ' a sacrificial animal' The 
character li is an unusual substitute for tin, which means 
'to approach,' 'to draw near to,' and is a euphemism for 
' to slaughter.' Hence the combination li-shing signifies ' to 
slaughter a sacrificial animal.' Thus the term ming-shih is 
a concise expression meaning 'a covenant entered into with 
sincere heart and oonflrmed by the slaughter of a sacrificial 

Tho sacrificial animals ohieily used in ancient 
China on the occasions of a solemn oath-taking 
were oxen and pigs (by princes and great fiefs), 
dogs (by ministers and officials), and fowls (by the 
oornmon people). The method of procedure was as 
follows. 

A pit was prepared in the ground (called Van), at the 
edge of which the animal was slaughtered. The victim's left 
ear was held by the master of ceremonios or by the person 
undertaking the vow ; and immediately after the slaughter the 
ear was out off and deposited in a dish called ohu p'an . Then 
blood was taken from the victim and poured into a goblet 
called yd-tui.* When thie part of the ceremony had been 
carried out, the vow or oath was written in the blood collected 
In the yii-tui, and the oath-taker also used the blood to emear 
hie own mouth.* The tablet on whioh the words were in- 
scribed (called teai ahu ) wee placed on the carcass of the 
victim, which was then buried In the prepared pit.* The 
covering of the victim with soil was an essential part of 
the ceremony, as it was equivalent to calling upon the earth to 
be witness of the vow. 

There was an officer known as SsH-mtng 
(‘Director of Covenants’) whose special duty it 
was to superintend ceremonies of this kind. His 
functions were to some extent of a priestly 
character. He also made copies of the inscribed 
tablets, and either deposited them among the 
official archives or (in the case of covenants 
between private persons) became himself their 
custodian.” It was also this officer who ad- 
ministered the oath to persons who had revolted 
against the Government and had subsequently 
returned to their allegiance. Other officers who 
had certain duties to perform in connexion with 
these ceremonies were the Grand Minister of 
Justice (Ta-Ssti-lTou) and the Guardian of the 
Imperial Anoestral Temple and Treasury [Titn-fu], 
who were responsible for the safe-cUBtody of certi- 
fied copies of covenants made between the emperor 
and the great vassal princes. 0 

1 See art. Oadual (Chinese). 

* See he Tekeou-Li, tr. E. Biot. Paris, 1851, ii. 247. I"an 
and tui are terms used for two Unas of SAOriflcial vessel. That 
they were supposed to be, and perhaps were, decorated or 
Inlaid with pearl and Jade respectively is indicated by the words 
ehu and yd— the Chinese names for those substances. 

* The technical term for smearing the mouth was sha. See 
The Chinese Classics, tr. J. Legge, Hongkong, 1861-72, ii.* 437. 

« See Biot, ii. m. 10. ii. 869-301. '/Mi. 81ft. 


Numerous instances of vows and oaths taken by 
the princes of the Chinese states in the early 
historical period may be found in the famous 
narrative of Tso (Too Ckuan). 1 A good example 
of these early covenants is the following, which 
belongs to the eleventh year of Duke Hsiang 
(662 B.O.). 

' All we who oovenant together agree not to hoard up the 
produce of good years, not to shut one another out from ad- 
vantages that we possess, not to protect traitors, not to shelter 
criminals. We agree to aid one another in dieaetera and 
calamities, to have compassion on one another in seasons of 
misfortune and disorder, to oherish the same likings and dls- 
liklngs, to support and encourage the royal House. Should 
any prince break these engagements, may He who watohee 
over men's sincerity and He who watches over covenants, [the 
Spirits of] the famous hills and [of] the famous streams, the 
kings and dukes our predecessors, the whole host of Spirits, 
and all who are sacrificed to, the ancestors of our 12 (18 Y) States 
with their 7 surnames may aU these intelligent Spirits destroy 
him, so that he shall lose his people, his appointment paw from 
him, his family perish, and his State be utterly overthrown 1 * * 


Some of the old commentators and moralists 
began at a very early period to complain that the 
frequency of sworn covenants and formal vows 
was detrimental to sound morals, because, when 
solemn engagements were lightly made, they were 
apt to be lightly violated. Cases were known, 
in Chou-dynaBty China, of covenants that were 
broken ‘before the blood smeared on the mouth 
was dry.’ It was held that in the golden age of 
the 'holy kings’ vows and covenants were un- 
known (leu chS pu ming yeh ), and that the simple 
spoken word required no vow or oath to make it 
binding. It was pointed out that the making of 
many solemn protestations fostered distrust be- 
tween state and state and also between rulers and 
ruled. In the ' Classic of Poetry ’ (Shih Ching) we 
read of a king who added to tho disorders of hiH 
kingdom by entering into frequent covenants with 
the vassal princes ; for he showed thereby that he 
had no confidence in them and lived in fear of re- 
bellion. 8 Comnientatorsalso observe that no formal 
covenants were known before the Yin dynasty 
(1766-1122 B.C.) and that this was precisely the 
time when the State began to be disturbed by re- 
bellious movements. Oaths and vows were intro- 
duced only 'when loyalty and sincerity had 
worn thin and men’s hearts were perplexed with 
doubts.’ 

It will have been noticed that these State 
covenants were really the ancient Chinese equiva- 
lents of modern treaties ; and the vows or oaths 
that accompanied such engagements practically 
corresponded to the modern seals and signatures 
of plenipotentiaries. The violation of a covenant 
was therefore nothing more or less than what we 
should call the wilful breaking of a treaty. 

3. Vows of friendship.— Chinese social life has 
for ages been characterized by five 1 relationships,’ 
each of whioh implies certain rights, privileges, 
and duties. These are the relationships between 
'sovereign and minister’ (this will probably be 
reinterpreted to mean 4 citizen and State ’ if the 
Republican form of government proves permanent), 
'husband and wife,’ ‘father and son,’ 'elder 
brother and younger brother,’ ‘friend and friend.* 
Friendship thus often assumes the importance of a 
recognized social institution, with its appropriate 
rules, customs, and traditions. When two or more 
Chinese decide to become 1 friends ’ in what may 
be called the institutional Bense of the term, they 
become bound to one another by solemn vows 
which are sometimes accompanied by a ceremonial 
mingling of blood. This is supposed to create a 
bond identical for all practical purposes with that 
of blood-kinship. The following example of a vow 

1 Tr. J. Lem, The Chineee Classics, v. 

8 Ih, p. 468. It may be noted that there were Instances of 
treaties with smearing of Ups as late as ths wars between the 
Chinese and the Tatars ( 0 . 1181). 

* See Legge, iv. 840 f. 
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of friendship is taken from the official annals of 
the Sung dynasty. 

' We . . . will ding together like serpents and dragons in- 
extrioably ooiled. When one of us attains riches and honour 
he will share his prosperity with the others. May he who 
breaks this vow reoeive divine chastisement.' 

After uttering these words, the parties would prick 
their arms and let the blood flow into a goblet. 
Of the mingled blood each took a sip, thuB becom- 
ing the 1 * * blood-brother* of the other . 1 If ‘sworn 
brothers * wish to terminate the relationship, they 
must do so in a :ormal manner. This is sometimes 
known as ‘withdrawing the incense-stick’ (pa 
hnang-t'ou-teit)* 

A few foreigners have become the 4 * * * brothers ’ of 
Chinese officials and others, though probably in 
these cases the ceremony is abbreviated and simpli- 
fied. II. A. Giles describes how, in 1868, he became 
the ‘younger brother* of the influential court 
eunuch, An TG-hai . 9 A similar relationship has 
also boon entered into between various Chinese 
emperors and some of their ohosen subjects; e.g. 9 
ShGng Tsu (10th cent. A.D.) and Using Tsung 
(11th cent. A.D.) of the Liao dynasty both became 
‘bound brothers’ (chieh wei fmung-ti) of certain 
trusted friends. Tn modern times the Chinese 
Government (especially under the Manchu dynasty) 
has shown itself extremely hostile to this custom, 
and indeed made it a punishable offence. 

Soon after the accession of the Mannhus it was decreed that 
for peraone of different (surnames to salute each other as 
brothers (chieh pai hriung-ti) was an offence punishable by a 
hundred blows. In 1001 the death-penalty was decreed against 
'sworn brothers' who took part in the ceremonies of blood- 
smearing and the ritual burning of paper slips on which vows 
were written. A slightly less rigorous law was enacted In the 
seventeenth year of K’ang-hsi (1008). but membership of sworn 
brotherhoods was still an offenoe punishable by hogging and, in 
aggravated cases, by death. The deuth-penalty was reduced to 
' a hundred blow's ’ if there was no blood-drinking or smearing 
and no burning of vows. In 1671 a further law enacted that 
persons guilty of joining sworn brotherhoods were liable to 
three years' banishment to the frontiers ; but in 1673 a new 
law made a dear distinction between harmless brotherhoods 
and those which were regarded as criminal. The blood-smear- 
ing and drinking, and the formal consignment of the written 
vows to the keening of the gods by means of fire, constituted 
the decisive evidence of guilt in ite most serious form. 

Fomial vows of friendship between women are 
not unknown. They salute each other as 'dry 
sisters * (kan chieh). One method of entering into 
this relationship is for each of the two women to 
hold the end of a straw over the village well and 
to call upon a divinity known as 'the Peach- 
Flower Maiden ’ to witness the compact. 

3 . Vows of secret brotherhoods and societies. 
—The reasons for the severity with which ‘sworn 
brotherhoods' have been treated by the Chinese 
Government are not far to seek. Secret fraterni- 
ties, all the members of which are bound by in- 
violable vows to be loyal to one another as against 
the whole world, are very apt to become a danger 
to almost any form of government, especially if 
that government is controlled by an alien dynasty 
that lias supplanted a native one. In ancient 
times, nevertheless, it was considered a right and 
proper thing that men should take vowb of co- 
operation and mutual aid. The Chou Li declares 
that 'by entering into mutual engagements ac- 
companied by vows the people are taught to extend 
brotherly love to one another and to put away 
apathy .* 4 A commentator on this rather enig- 
matic statement is worth quoting . 9 

‘There are different ways,’ he eaye, ‘in which people show 
their apathy and latlnees. They do not hurry to give help to 
those who are m danger or fullering hardship, thus they are 
lacking in charity and sympathy. It is therefore a good thing 

1 Of. art. Brothirrooo (Artificial), 9 iff. 

* Of. L. Wieger, MoralTenets and Customs in China , tr. 

L. Davrout, Ho-kien-fu and London, 1913, p. 619 f. 

* Adversaria Sinica, no. 9, p. 810. 

« Biot, 1.197. 

•This commentator, ChOng O, who belonged to the 8ung 

dynasty, li not quoted by Biot. 


hat people should be stimulated by means of solemn vows to 
aid one another In distress, to support one another in sickness, 
to extend a friendly hand to those who need it, to help one 
mother in times of anxiety or peril, and to be faithful to one's 
word as long as life lasts, sotting aside all petty personal con- 
siderations! that might cause delay or give an excuse for 
laziness.' 

This remarkable description of the social value 
of vows seems strangely modern ; it might almost 
serve as a statement of the ethical basis of the 
Boy Scout movement. Chinese history affords in- 
numerable instances of vows of this kind entered 
into and most faithfully carried out by bands of 
associates or members of Bocial groups. Where 
the ethical ideal falls short is in the fact that the 
obligation to succour the distressed is not usually 
regarded as of general application, but concerns 
only fellow-members of the oath-bound fraternity. 
Vet this depends, of course, on the specific purposes 
for which the fraternity has been constituted ; and 
sometimes they far transcend the individual or 
collective interests of the members, even if they 
do not go so far as to include all mankind within 
their purview. 

The most famous and memorable Chinese ex- 
ample of a vow entered into for purposes that went 
far beyond the private interests of those concerned 
was 4 the Vow of the Peach -garden,’ whereby the 
three heroes Liu Lei, Kuan Vii, and Chang Fei 
(2nd and 3rd centuries A.D.) bound themselves to 
fight for the preservation of the reigning dynasty 
against the attacks of the Yellow-Turban rebels. 9 
We are told that the ceremony (which took place 
in Chang Fei’s peach-garden) consisted in the 
sacrifice of a black ox and a white horse and in 
the taking of a vow to the following effect : 

We swear to regard one another henceforth at brothers, to 
unite our abilities and our hearts, to bring suouour to the 
miserable, to raise up the fallen. We will serve our country 
and give peace to the people. Though we were born on differ- 
ent nates we wish to die together on the same day. Our hearts 
are open to the inspection of the divine powers of Heaven and 
Earth. If any one of us prove* false to hi* duty and forgetful 
of his obligations, may God and man unite to destroy him.' 

This celebrated 4 Vow of the Peach-garden * has 
been imitated countless times, especially by 
members of societies formed for purposes of 
mutual protection. Such societies, indeed, are 
still formed from time to time ; several new ones 
sprang into existence among the tens of thousands 
or Chinese labourers who worked behind the fight- 
ing lines in France during the Great War. 9 

It is Interesting to note that the Peach-garden Vow wot 
' often referred to by the Triad Society.' and that it* members 
were ‘ exhorted to emulate the faithfulness to each other and 
loyalty to their cause of the heroes who took it.' 4 The vows 
of the Triad Society were thirty-six in number. 8 It 1* character- 
istic of China that the first of them ie a vow of filial piety. 
After repeating the vows, each candidate is required to take 
a lighted incense-stick and dip it in a bowl of water. As the 
light is extinguished, he says, ' If 1 prove false to iny vows, may 
my life go out like the fire of this stick of incense.' The 
master of ceremonies (' incense-master ’) then takes up a por- 
oelain basin and dashes it on the ground, saying, ' May such be 
the fate of all traitors.’ He proceeds to take up the paper on 
which the vows are written, and sets fire to it. By this means 
it le supposed that the vows pose from the material into the 
spiritual world and are received by the divine powers, who will 
register them in the archives of heaven and inflict punishment 
on traitors. The next part of the ceremony consists in cutting 
off the head of a cock, as an indication of the grim fate that 
will befall any one who betrays the cause. The Incense-master 
then drops some of the dead oock's blood Into the water In 
which the incense-sticks were extinguished ; and each of the 
oandidatee pricks one of his fingers and l«ts the blood drop into 
the same vessel or (sometimes) into another bowl containing 
wine. The ashes of the burnt papers on which the vows were 
written are put into the bowl con taining the mingle d blood of 

l Literally, • even if one has to go with «Mip tiod over one’s un- 
bound hair,' i.s. before one has completed one's toilet. The 
expression is taken from Mencius. See Uggu, U. 836. 

* Of. Favre, in the Toung Pao , vol. xlx. llayden, 19191 no. 1, 
p. 1 ff. See also H. Dord, Rechcrches sur let superstitions on 
Chine , pt. t. vol. ii.JPoris, 19MJ, no. 4, p. 340. 

8 For details see Favre. Cf. art. Srcth (Chinese). 

4 William Stanton, The. Triad Society or Heaven and Earth 
Association , Hongkong, 1900, p. 1. 

8 lb. pp. 61 f., US f. 
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the candidates, and the bowl 1 b then handed round and tipped 
by each in turn. This concludes the ceremonies of initiation, 
after whioh the new members of the society are hailed by the 
old ones as ' brothers. 1 1 


Sisterhoods are less common than brotherhoods, 
but by no means unknown. Detailed information 
regarding them is lacking, but mention must be 
made of the Golden Orchid Society [Chin-Lan 
Hui ), which is described by H. A. Giles as 4 a 
secret association of unmarried girls who bind 
themselves not to cohabit with their husbands 
after marriage (which they are unable to avoid) 
but to leave them and return to their old homes or 
go elsewhere.* * It has been said that members of 
this society would oommit suicide rather than 
break their vow.* 

4. Religious vows.— (a) Buddhism.— In China 
as m other Buddhist lands there are vowb for both 
monks and laymen, those of the former being 
naturally much stricter and more comprehensive 
than those to which laymen subscribe. Some- 
times, however, lay Buddhists of both sexes 
voluntarily bind themselves by one or more of the 
obligations which are ordinarily binding only on 
the monkhood. There is a society of lay vege- 
tarians which is said to have been founded in the 
T’ang dynasty by the fifth and sixth 4 patriarchs* 
of the Ch’an school of Buddhism. Members of 
this society are known as chai kung (‘fosters’), a 
terra which is also applied to those who take vows 
of temporary vegetarianism during their pilgrimage 
to a sacred mountain. 

The fact that practically the whole of Chinese 
Buddhism 4 belongs to the Great Vehicle (Mahft- 
y&na) explains the existence of religious vows of 
which little or no trace can be found in primitive 
Buddhism. The great models of all such vows are 
those which are supnosed to have been taken by 
the hodhisattvas. These vows are numerous — in 
the Wu-liang-shou-sutra they are forty-eight in 
number*— but they are practically all summed up 
in the formula, 1 So long as there remains a single 
being who has not attained Buddliahood, I vow 
that! will not become Buddha.’ The * vows ’ of the 
hodhisattvas ( prariidh&na ) may be described as 
expressions of will which, through the intensity of 
the selfless emotion that inspires them, are instru- 
mental in bringing about a realization of the 
desired conditions.* The Mah&y&na, as J. J. M. 
de Groot has shown, 4 admits the creative power 
of thought,’ 7 and indeed this is insisted upon so 
frequently that it may be regarded as one of the 
fundamental principles of Buddhist psychology. 
This fact is apt to be ignored by those who dwell 
upon the 1 vain repetitions ’ said to be characteristic 
of Buddhism in practice, and who do not under- 
stand that the repetitions are believed to reinforce 
the creative power of thought to which the spoken 
words give expression. 

We liave already seen that forty-eight hodhi- 
rnttva vowB are preserved in a famous sutra ; but 
according to another classification only four are 
essential. These ‘four great vows* (ssit hung 
shih-yuan) are as follows: (]) the vow to save 
the world, i.e. not to rest until all beings in the 
universe have been brought to salvation ; (2) the 
vow to destroy in oneself all evil and the passionB 


1 Stanton, The Triad Society, pp, 61-66. 

1 A Olouary of Reference to Subjects Connected with the Far 
Bast, Shanghai, 1900, p. 108. 

3 S. Ooullng, Encyclopaedia Sintea , Shanghai, 1917, e.v, 
' Secret Societies,' p. 601. 

* See art. China (Buddhism in). 

*8BK xlix. [1894], Buddhiet Mahdydna Texts , pt. ii. {The 
Larger Sukhdvativydha, f 8), pp. 12-88. Of. R. P. Johnston, 
Bnddhiet China . London, 1918, pp. 96-96 ; J. W. fnglis, ‘ The 
Vows of Amida ’ in JR AS, North-China Ranch, xlvlii. (19171 1 f. 

*8ee D. T. Susuki, Outlines of Mahdydna Buddhism, 
London, 1907, pp. 238-241. 

7 De Groot, to Code du Mahdydna en Chine, Amsterdam, 
1893, pp. 6 (.,96; of. also p. 164 f. 


that produce evil ; (3) the vow to study and 
practise the dharma , i.e. the law of Buddha, with 
a view to the attainment of wisdom and virtue \ 
(4) the vow to attain the perfection of Buddhahood. 
These vows are related to the San Kue t— the 
• Three Refuges’ (the Buddha, the Law, and the 
Church)— common to both Vehicles. The seoond 
and third (the destruction of evil and the cultiva- 
tion of virtue) have reference to the Buddha and 
the Law, and to self-development {tsU li ); the 
first (the helping of others and bringing them to 
salvation) has reference to the Church or com- 
munity, which, in the Mah&y&na, includes all 
beings in the universe {li t'a). 1 The full accomplish- 
ment of the three first vows will lead automatically 
to the accomplishment of the fourth— the attain- 
ment of universal Buddhahood. 

There are several other classifications of bod- 
hisattva-y ows, but we need not give a detailed 
analysis. It will be sufficient to refer to the ten 
vows set forth in the sdtra known as the Ta- 
Pei-Hsin To-lo-ni Ching (the Dharani * Sdtra of 
the all-Pitiful Heart’). 9 In this sutra Kwan-yin 
(Avalokite6vara) is represented as being the in- 
ventor or teacher of these vows ; hence the recital 
of eaoh is followed by an invocation of the name 
of thiB hodhisattva . The vows are (1) to become 
acquainted with the true faitli ; (2) to attain 
spiritual vision ; (3) to lead others to salvation ; 
(4) to be charitable ; (5) to embark on the ship 
of prajila , * wisdom ’ ; (0) to cross the ocean of 
bitterness (life and death) ; (7) to be steadfast ; (8) 
to attain nirvana ; (9) to join the company of the 
saints ; (10) to become one with the Dharmakaya 
(the mystical body of the eternal and universal 
Buddha). 

The vows taken by Buddhist monks on their 
reception into the order, or on subsequent occa- 
sions, may be conveniently studied in the Brahma - 
jdlasutra , called in Chinese the Fan-wang-ching.* 
The 35th and 36th sections of this popular sutra 
deal with the vows which Bhould be taken and 
constantly retaken by 1 every son of Buddha * {ko 
Fo tzd). They bind him to regard his parents and 
religious teachers with respect and devotion, to 
associate only with virtuous companions, to study 
the scriptures and perform good works, and to 
obey the commandments of Buddha in all things. 
He must be ready to sacrifice life itself rather than 
allow himself to act or think in such a way as to 
hinder the realization of these ideals. 4 Similar 
vows should be taken by those who seek to attain 
mystical illumination by practising the rules of 
dhyana. 

In the Teo-Ch’an-I, written by the monk TsC-Ch’an for the 
guidance of such aspirants, It is stated that the novice should 


seek salvation or enlightenment (or himself alone (pu urn chi 
»hSn tu oh'iu chieh-Vo y 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
Buddhist vow is practically a self-dedication to an 
ideal of conduct of which the central feature (in 
the Mah&y&na) is the service of others. But, 
apart from what may be described os the 1 official * 

1 The terms tsd-H and li-t’a constitute a oondse statement, 
from the Mah&ylnist standpoint, of the essential difference 
between the Small and the Great Vehicles. Tzd-li (to benefit 
oneself) Is regarded as the Ideal of the Small Vehicle, and 
li-Va (the helping of others) Is regarded at the characteristic 
Ideal of the Great Vehicle. The combination of the two (erh li 
yilan man) Is aimed at by Mahly&nists. 

9 B. Nanjlo, A Catalogue of the Chineee Tranelation of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 1888, no. 820. 

* Jh. no. 1087. 

4 For Chinese text and French tr. eee De Groot, p. 66 f. ; cf. 
pp. 160-168. See also L. Wieger, Hist, dee Croyanoee religisutet 
et dee opinions phUoeophiquee en Chine, Ho-klen-fh, 1917, p. 
488 if. 

3 As far as the present writer is aware, there is no European 
translation of this work. 
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vowb, there are others whioh have sole reference 
to the spiritual needs or personal aspirations of 
the individual who utters them. 

One of the most remarkable and comprehensive Is the vow 
whioh is said to have been taken by a monk of the Sun* 
dynasty named Jui Chien, who dwelt as a hermit on the saorea 
mountain of Wu-t'al. It was to the following effect : (1) that 
he would never allow his eves to look upon forbidden sights ; 
(2) that he would never allow his ears to listen to forbidden 
sounds ; (8) that he would never allow his mouth to utter 
forbidden words ; (4) that he would never allow his mind to be 
occupied by forbidden thoughts. 

Of the numerous vows made for particular 
objects or in view of particular circumstances it 
is unnecessary to give a detailed account. Some- 
times a Rudd hist will make a vow to recite a 
certain number of aUtraa or portions of aUtraa, 
in which case beads are often used to count off 
each completed recital. 1 Sometimes he will 
register a vow to go on a pilgrimage, or to supply 
oil for keeping a lamp burning in some shrine for 
a term of years, or to burn a certain number of 
sticks of incense before the image of a bodhiaattva .* 
Some, again, will undertake to print and circulate 
copies of a favourite sUtra . 

One such person, e.g., vowed that he would cause 1000 copies 
of the Diamond Sutra to be printed and given away if hit 
mother were cured of sickness. The emperor Yung-ohftpg 
(1723-36) vowed that he would feed a stated number of monks 
In return for seasonable weather. 

Sometimes the vow is accompanied by some act 
of austerity or even self-mutilation, though the 
latter is contrary to Buddhist law. 

A monk of the 12th cent, named Tsun-Shlh, who belonged 
to the famous monastery of Kuo-ch’ing at the foot of the 
TMen-t'ai mountain in Cheh-kiang, made a vow to devote 
himself to the propagation of the teachings of the T’ien-t'ai 
school, and in proof of his sincerity burned off one of his own 
fingers before an image of the bodhUattva P’u-hsien. A similar 
act, showing regrettable fanaticism but great fortitude and 
powers of endurance, was performed by a monk who died less 
than ten years ago. Having mode a vow of self-dedication to 
religion, he burned off two of his lingers. Throughout the 
rest of his life he was known as Pa-chih-t'ou-t’o, 'the eight- 
fingered ascetic. ' He rose to be abbot of one of the most 
prosperous monasteries now existing in China (the Tien-t'ung 
Ssfi, near Nlngpo) and to be head of the newly-foundea 
Association of Chinese Buddhists. 

Various opprobrious epithets are bestowed on 
members of the monkhood who have broken their 
vows (especially the vows of chastity and vegetarian- 
ism) or nave been expelled from their monasteries 
for miHl>ehaviour. Among these are Buch terms as 
'slanderer of the Three Holy Ones,’ 'shameless 
one,* 'obstruction on the holy pathway,* 'bald- 
headed huntsman,’ 'cassock-wearing robber.* 

All the Buddhist or quasi-Buddhist scots which have played 
so prominent a part in the political as well os the religious life 
of China in tho past have their characteristic rituals and vow- 
formulas. 9 But in many cases these societies have very little 
to do with religion and merely make use of religious formulas 
in order to inspire their members with a due sense of the 
binding nature of their vows. This is so in the case of the 
Tsal-Ll Society, one of the most flourishing organisations of the 
kind in N. China. It professes to be associated with the cult 
of the bodhiuattva Kwan-yln. but its activities are of a social 
and ethical rather than a religious nature, and in any case its 
slight religious basis is almost as much Taoist os Buddhist. It 
is said to have sprung from the dreaded White Lotus Society, 
and, though it has apparently long ceased to meddle in politics, 
It was dreaded by the authorities up to the time of the Boxer 
movement, if not later.4 It flourishes in the leased territory of 
Wei-hai-wei, but has never given any trouble to the British 
authorities there. Its meinben take vowa to abstain from strong 
drink, opium, and tobacco. When a member is known to have 
broken his vows, he is expelled from the society and is said to 
be p» teai, a phrase meaning 1 not present'— a common Chinese 
euphemism for ' dead.’ The phrase Implies that the disgraced 
member is 'dead to the society. There is a play on the word 
(sat, which also forms part of the society's name. 


l See De Groot, Sectarianism and Religion* Pertecutionin 
China , Amsterdam, 1908, 1. 226 f. 

9 For a short account of some of these vows see H. Dor6, 
Recherche* tur lee eupentitione m Chine, pt. L voL U. no. 4. 
p. 8421. 

9 Much useful information Is contained in De Groot’s Sect- 
arianism and Religion* Pereeeution in China t already cited ; 
but allowance must be made for the author’s strong prejudices, 
and especially for his antipathy to Confuoianism. 

4 See Stanton, p. 0. 


(6) Taomn. — ( 1 ) The vows of Tooists arc similar 
to those of Buddhists. In this, as in many other 
respects, modern debased Taoism has merely 
adapted the usages of Buddhism. The bodhimttma 
who are supposed to hear and register the vows 
made by pious Buddhists are of course replaced 
by Taoist divinities. The three goddesses (Niang- 
niang) whose worship flourishes on the sacred 
mountain of T’ai-Bhan in Shantung, on Miao- 
fdng-shan near Peking, and many other places, 
are among the divinities most often resorted to 
for the purpose. Several of the mountains con- 
secrated to Taoist worship (such os T’ai-slian and 
Hua-shan) have been the scenes of pitiful tragedies 
enacted by those who have vowed to sacrifice 
their lives in return for favourable responses to 
prayers made on behalf of parents or others. 
These and other mountains possess * suicide cliffs ’ 
(shS-shSn yai ), over which religious fanatics have 
hurled themselves to death in fulfilment of rashly- 
made vows ; and, though this practice has always 
been discountenanced and even forbidden by the 
officials, it is not even yet quite extinct. 1 Prom 
such acts of fanaticism it may be gathered that a 
Chinese rarely fails to keep a vow that he lias once 
made, provided that it is physically possible for 
hint to fulfil it. The Chinese are, and always 
have been , too fond of making vows. They certainly 
do not act in accordance with the good advice of 
Ecclesiastes, ‘ Be not rash with thy mouth * ; but 
it must be admitted that they would readily 
endorse the other principle laid down by the same 
Hebrew writer— 'When thou vowest a vow unto 
God, defer not to pay it. . . . Better is it that 
thou shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest 
vow and not pay.** 

LmutATUU.— 1 This haa been indicated In the footnotes. 

li. F. Johnston. 

VOWS (Christian).— i. New Testament.— (a) 
The word.— The discussion starts naturally with a 
consideration of the data afforded by the earliest 
Christian Iwioks, the writings of NT, hut these are 
scanty and to some extent irrelevant. The word 
1 vow * (eirxii) occurs twice (Ac 18 18 21 23 ), but in both 
cases the atmosphere is Jewish rather than 
Christian. In tho first instance Paul (or Aquila) 
has his hair cut at Cenchreae, * for he hod a vow.* 
Whether the making or the redemption of the vow 
is meant is not clear ; if the latter, it was prob- 
ably in connexion with some escape from danger. 
The second passage is similarly connected with 
the hair-offering. To avert the reproach of anti- 
Judaism, Paul, at the request of the Jerusalem 
elders, associates himself with four mon about to 
be ‘purified* on the termination of a vow, and 
bears the expense of their hair-cutting and prob- 
ably of their sacrifices— a custom not uncommon 
among rich Jews on behalf of their poorer 
brethren. On the Nazirite vow (Nu 6), of which 
these incidents, and the account given by 
Hegesippus* of James the Just, are illustrative, 
ana the significance of the hair as the seat of tho 
devotee’s life, Bee artt. Naziiutks, Vows (Hebrew), 
and W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semitea \ 
London, 1894, p. 483. 

Two other NT passages may be glanced at. 
One is the vow made by forty Jews to fast until 
they had killed Paul (Ac 23 13f -), but this is at least 
as much an oath as a vow. The other is the 
* Korban * passage (Mk 7 9 * 1# =Mt 15 3 " 8 ) in the teach- 
ing of Jesus, a reference to cases in which the 
keeping of a vow conflicted with duty to parents. 
The case of Ananias (Ac 5) has no pertinence, 
though Roman theologians And a precedent for 
vows in the community of goods supposed to havo 
existed in the early Jerusalem Church. 

l See art. Suiciok (Chinese). 

9 Kc 6 * * 9 Bus. HR ii. 28. 
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( b ) The thing. — When, however, we con Aider the 
basal ideas of vows as solemn promises and engage- 
ments offered to a personal God, the NT has some- 
thing vital to say. The service and gift here are 
nothing less than the whole personality and its 
powers (e.g. t Ro 6 ,l l » 12 1 , Gal 2», 2 Co dating 
from the hour of baptism and the entry on a con- 
sciously Christian life. The undertakings therein 
involved may be called a vow, though nothing is 
promised which is not obligatory. It is the 
natural response of the soul to the appeal of re- 
demption, the expressed impulse of the new life. 
This impulse is partly a desire to show gratitude 
and devotion, partly a desire for increasing perfec- 
tion by growing intimacy with the Saviour, and 
further luvolves a claim to continued and new 
blessings. Thus the vow has its approach to a 
covenant. 

In the narrower sense a vow is the promise of 
something not generally regarded as already obli- 
gatory, not strictly owed to God. The starting- 
point here is to be found in passages of NT where, 
though the word is not used, the idea (of asceticism) 
is present — e.p . , in the references to fasting, 
poverty, and virginity. The most probable inter- 
pretation of the curious counsels given by Paul in 
1 Co 7 is that he is dealing with cases of spiritual 
marriage in which man and woman united in 
taking a vow of continence. Parallel to this is 
the reference in Ignatius : 

‘ If any one is able to abide in chastity to the honour of the 
flesh of the Lord, let him so abide without boasting. If he 
boost, he is lost, and if it be known beyond the bishop, he Is 
polluted.'! 

What one notices in this reference to a vow of 
celibacy or of continence is its privacy as opposed 
to the publicity which war of the essence of the 
Jewish vow. The Christian is not to parade his 
vow, but to realize that his chief danger is pride 
and vainglory. 

a. The early Church and vows of virginity.— 
On early Christian asceticism, especially as regards 
celibacy, see artt. Asceticism (Christian) and 
Celibacy (Christian). There are abundant evi- 
dences within NT that by the end of the 1st cent, 
virginity was often looked npon as superior to 
marriage and indicative of a higher spiritual life, 
and this opinion gained ground extensively and 
rapidly in the sub-apostolic and ancient Catholic 
ages, especially as regards the clergy. The latter 
half of the 3rd cent, was a period of increasing 
stringency, for, while Cyprian * had advised that 
young women who felt they could not maintain 
their virginal vows should marry, the 19th canon 
of Ancyra (A.l). 314) says that such vows are per- 
petually binding and that to break them is as bad 
as committing bigamy. By the 4th cent, the un- 
married state had come to occupy the place that 
martyrdom had held during tne persecutions, 
and is a favourite theme with such Fathers as 
Athanasius and the Cappadocians. Chrysostom 
rhapsodizes over the lustrouB sanctity of virginity, 
though he lias to bewail the reverse side of the 
picture, 'the broken vow, the frequent fall.’ 
Fulgentius (t 533) in his de Fide lays it down that 
vows of chastity are perpetually binding on both 
men and women. Those who vowed themselves 
to virginity had their namos formally recorded, 
and the vow was made an impressive ceremony. 1 
The 15th canon of the 2nd Council of Toledo (A.D. 
567) is evidence that the secular arm was invoked 
to aid the ecclesiastical, by imposing divorce on a 
monk who had married ; out in general the epis- 
copal court was able to deal with such matters 
itself, and the bishop could modify the penalty 
according to circumstances. 4 For a statement of 

i Ad Poly* . ft. *Ep.i (Oxford od.% 61 (PL). 

* Ohrys. de Saoerd. Ul. 10 f. 

4 Canon* of Ohalcedon, 16. 


what was expected from virgins we may refer to 
Jerome's treatise on the subject and his letters to 
Eustochium (xxii.) and Deinetrias (cxxx.J. The 
thirty years' interval between these epistles may 
account for the milder and less fanatical tone of 
the sec'ond. 

The subsequent history of vows of eelibacy 
belongs mainly to the story of monasticism (q.v.). 
Poverty, chastity, and obedience are the triple, 
cord of the monastic life. They had been required 
from its early days, and the great Benedict of 
Nursia, while making obedience still more abso- 
lute, added what was known as the 1 vow of stead- 
fastness.’ 

* Henceforth the door of the monastery opened only inwards. 
Formerly, if the monk forsook his cell and married he was 
liable to penance, but his marriage was not annulled. Now 
such murmgos were declared, ipso facto, void, and the offender 
wu compelled to return. The vow, written out, wan laid upon 
the altar, those who could not write signing it with their 
murk.' i 

The Trappist (Reformed Cistercian) ‘vow* of 
silence seems rather an injunction and conies under 
the vow of obedience. 

3. Patristic evidence. — A few examples of 
general references to vows in the Fathers may be 
given. Eusebius 2 says that it was customary for 
vows to be taken at the tombs of martyrs, and 
Hilmy * says that they are effective and helped by 
the Iloly Spirit only when taken in a church with 
due ceremonial. In his day the usual personal 
vows wore those of abstinence, chastity, and 
fasting. 

The opinion of Augustine is interesting : 

' If in Scripture a vow is usually termed tv\y, being called 
a prayer, we must understand particularly r.hnt kind of 

£ rayer which we offer when making a vow, i.e, npbs ev\Tnv. 

lut everything we offer to God is vowed, ami ul>ove all the 
offering of the holy altar, in which is implied the greatest of 
all our vows that by which we vow to be in Christ, as members 
of Ills body.’* 

Commenting on Ps 76, he encourages the taking 
of vows as an inspiration to otherwise unaided 
strength. Among the customary vows in his time 
were those between man and wife either to be 
faithful to each other or to abstain from inter- 
course with each other, and those on the part of 
the rich either to show hospitality to all ‘ religious' 
persons or to give their goods to the poor and 
embrace the 1 religious ’ life. 

Ambrose contributes something. In de Off. 
Minist . III. xii. he lays down the general proposi- 
tion that we must make no promise that is wrong, 
and, if we have made an unjuBt oath, we may not 
keep it. He illustrates his contention from the 
familiar cases of Herod and Jephthah. In his 
funeral oration over his brother Satyrus he says : 

* We now recognise that tby departure hence was obtained 
by thy vow* to the holy’ martyr Lawrence.’® 

There are other references to vows to martyrs, 1 
but they seem to be of the nature of prayers for 
m&rtyral intercession. In the Satyrus oration, 
g 35, ne says : 

• Not that I wa* ignorant of hi* condition, but a certain kind 
of prayer* and vow* had so clouded the sense of common 
frailty, that I knew not how to think anything concerning him 
except entire prosperity.' 

Ambrose 1 b also responsible for the clear distinc- 
tion between prmcepta and comilia, on which see 
below, 

4. The medieval doctrine ; consilia evangelica. 
-In the theology of the medieval and modem 
Roman Church the subject of vows occupies a large 
place. It is bound up with the concept of works 
of supererogation. 7 The doctrine of good works 

1 E. Backhouse and 0. Tylor, WitncatHse for ChrietP, London, 
1899, p. 186. 

8 Prop. Jhang. xii!. 7. 8 In Pc. Iv. 1. 

* Bp- cxllx. • ad PeulJnuni,’ f 16. * f 17. 

8 Exhort. Virg. ill. 16, ds Viduit, ix. 66. 

7 Bee art. Mr sit. 
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rests in the first plaee on the Augnstini&n doctrine 
of grace together with the idea of the universal 
working of God. Strictly speaking, a meritorious 
work is inoonceivable, but, on the other hand, free 
man is bound to acquire merit before God and 
through it to make satisfaction for bis sin — a 
notion compounded of Jewish legalism and Stoic 
tnoralism and found as early as Tertullian. The 
Stoics also supplied a distinction between medium 
and perfectum , and the Jews emphasized special 
and unusual virtues— To 12®. Certain NT 
passages (Mt 19 ia " M , 1 Co 7** 40 ) were regarded as 
similarly indicating a graded valuation of works. 
In time the doctrine of consilia evangelica (‘ evan- 
gelical counsels ’) was developed. The term is used 
in contrast with prascepta V ‘ commands ’), and the 
distinction, though traceable in Hernias, 1 Ter- 
tullian, 9 and Cyprian, 9 is first expressly formulated 
by Ambrose. 4 We find it in Augustine, though 
two tendencies are visible. For, while the external 
and literal observance of the oounsels (e.g . , poverty, 
virginity) is commended as a higher standard of 
morality procuring greater merit, he sees the 
danger of measuring the ultra-moral by this 
standard, since all conduct is judged in the light 
of inward moral intention. 

For many centuries, in the heyday of monasti- 
cism, the first consideration outweighed the second, 
but in Thomas Aquinas 5 the other tendency again 
appears. Commandments are given ' about those 
things which are necessary to attain the end of 
eternal felicity,' but the counsels 'about those 
things by which one may obtain this end better 
and sooner.’ In general the oounsels deal with 
poverty, ohostity, and obedience, but there was an 
enumeration of twelve culled from the Sermon on 
the Mount, including, e.g., the injunctions 'Love 
your enemies' and 'Resist not evil.' Aquinas 5 
puts it that perfection consists essentialiter in the 
command of love, but instrumentaliter depends on 
the counsels. Generally speaking, the disregard 
or non-observance of tno counsels is not sinful, 
though their observance entails greater perfection 
and greater reward. They are 'auxiliary norms 
toward the discernment of those obligatory com- 
mands which govern a Christian in his particular 
ciroumstanoes.' 

5. Roman Catholic doctrine.— Roman theology 
classifies vows as personal (applying mainly to 
oneself) and real (applying to external objects and 
circumstances) ; also as perpetual or for a definite 
time : also as solemn (publicly pronounced before 
the Church like the monastic vows or the sub- 
diaconate implicit vow of celibacy) or simple. The 
doctrine of works of supererogation drew vows of 
all kinds, even simple and private vows, within 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Dispensations can 
usually be granted by the bishop, but in five cases 
by the pope alone, vows that prejudice the rights 
of a third person and vows made by minors with- 
out parental consent are inadmissible. 

6. Protestant and evangelical views.— Half a 
century before Luther, Johann Pupper von Goch 
in the de Liber late Christiana and Dialogue main- 
tained that God has given but one law and set 
before all Christian people one kind of perfection. 
Luther declared for the all-embracing nature of 
the baptismal vow and combated Aquinas’s idea 
that the higher degrees of love are not commanded. 
He condemned all breaches of the law alike and 
would not allow 'inferior' perfection, though this 
sin God forgives on condition of faith with daily 
repentance. Monastic vows he declared not only 
invalid but sinful and idolatrous, and the Augsburg 

1 Mand. iv. iv. 2, Sim. v. HL a 

* Ds Bahort. Cast. iv. > De Babtiu Virg. xxiii. 

4 De Viduis, xli. 

> Summa, 11 . i. qu. 108, art. 4. 

4 tb. ti. il. qu. 184, art. 8. 


Confession and Apoloay and the Schmalkald 
Articles follow his lead. They also oppose the 
Roman doctrine of evangelical counsels as setting 
up works of supererogation, admitting private 
revenge, and casting doubt on the civil common- 
wealth. 

With regard to speoial vows (promises made to 
God from motives of gratitude or devotion or as a 
ineatiB of deepening the spiritual life) he was toler- 
ant, though not putting any stress on them. 
Calvin, however, while giving pride of plaoe to the 
baptismal vow and championing Christian freedom 
against the Roman doctrine, was more convinced 
of the utility of particular vows by which a 
Christian might in some signal way express his 
gratitude, or strengthen his will-power. In this 
connexion it is wortli recording the testimony of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith , ch. xxi. 5, 
where it is said that religious oaths and vows, 
solemn fastings, and thanksgivings upon special 
occasions arc an addendum to the 'ordinary re- 
ligious worship of God.' Ch. xxii. 'Of Lawful 
Oathsand V ows,’ includes the following paragraphs : 

'r. A vow Is of the Uk« nature with a promissory oath, and 
ought to be made with the like religious care, and to be per- 
formed with the like faithfulness. 

vi. It is not to be mode to any creature, but to God alone : 
and that it may be aooepted, it Is to be made voluntarily, out 
of faith, and oonaoience of duty, in way of thankfulness for 
mercy received, or for the obtaining of what we want ; whereby 
we more strictly bind ourselves to necessary duties, or to other 
things, so far and so long os they may fitly conduce thereunto. 

viC No man may vow to do any thing forbidden in the word 
of God, or what would hinder any duty therein commanded, 
or which if not in hiB power, and for the performance whereof 
he hath no promise or ability from God. In which respects, 
popish monastics! vows of perpetual single life, professed 
poverty, and regular obodience, art so far from being degrees 
of higher perfection, that they are superstitious and sinful 
snares, In whioh no Christian may entangle himself. 1 

The * proof texts ’ adduced are as follows : (v.) Is 19*1, Ec 64 
Pi 018 ; (vi.) Ps 76^, Jer 44 »•, I)t 28»-», Ps BOW. Gn 28*>-» 

1 S in. Ps 60W., Ps I32*J ; (vil.) Ac 2313- H, Mk 0*», Nu W «■ MB, 
Mt 19»S 1 Oo 73- », Eph 4«, 1 P 43, 1 Co 733. 

Modern Biblical criticism had not yet been born. 
Similarly in the Larger Catechism vowing unto 
God is included among the 'duties required in tlio 
Second Commandment,' 1 and sinful vows among 
the 'sins forbidden in the Third Command meat.' 3 

7. Conclusion. —There are certain ethical duties 
which the community, whether ecclesiastical, civil, 
or sooial, imposes upon the individual and which 
he accepts (marriage vows at least in part may be 
reckoned in here), and there are others of a more 
articular kind which the individual imposes on 
imself either to develop his spiritual life or to 
express his gratitude to God for some special 
meroy. It is quite legitimate to argue that these 
are implicit in tho general vow taken at baptism 
or on conscious entrance into the Christian circle. 
It is also evident that all action is conditioned by 
circumstance, and circumstance may vary so that 
what Beetns to-day a clear and positive duty may 
to-morrow occupy quite a subordinate place. It is 
ossible for a formally expressed vow to become a 
urden on the conscience, and it then exposes the 
soul to extra peril. In any case special and formal 
vows are best left to extraordinary circumstances, 
and normally it is well simply to lay one's impulses 
earnestly before God with a prayer for the grace 
of perseverance and constancy. A closing word 
may be said about the 'counsels.' Alongside the 
'commandments,' whether ‘of God’ or 'of the 
Lord,' thero are not only the 'commandments' of 
Paul, which hardly concern us here (1 Co 10 1 7 17 ), 
but also his 'judgments' (1 Co 7 J ®, 2 Co 8 10 * 8 ), 
counsels whose acceptance presupposes a divine 
charisma (1 Co V). Making all allowance for 
time and place, the apostle's counsels still have 
pertinence, and 1 Co 7, like Mt 19 u, * # furnishes 
a basis for distinguishing between an 'advisory 
1 Qu. 108. 3Qu. 118. 
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norm ’ and the absolute force of a command. This, 
however, is not to admit the whole Roman doc- 
trine of consilia evangeUca. 

LrriRATUM.— In Addition to the references cited in the art 
see J. Bingham, Origvtite ecele*ianticas, London, 1840, vu. ill. 
7 f., iv. 2, xvi. vii. 0 ; Thomas Aquinas, Summa , ii. if. qu. 88, 
qu. 184, art. 4, 7n IV Sent. d. 86, qu. 1, Opiue, 18 (al. 22) o. 24 ; 
P. Daab, Die Zul&sHgkeit der GelUbde , Gtitersloh, 1896 : art. 

* Vow* * in OB and appended bibliography ; and sundry works on 
moral theology— e.g., Simon and Pauerborn (Roman Catholic) 
and Rothe and Hase (Protestant). A. J. GRIEVE. 

VOWS (Greek and Homan). — i. Greek.— We 
understand by a vow a conditional promise made 
by the worshipper to the divine power. The con- 
dition is the rendering of aid ; and the vow, thus 
strictly regarded, is the proposal of a bargain that 
the recipient of the favour required shall make 
suitable recompense. Viewed in relation to prayer 
(tf.u.), 1 the vow is intended to add cogency to the 
request and to help towards its fulfilment. The 
fulfilment of a contingent vow is often pledged by 
the security of an oath, as when the nine archons 
at Athens on entering office swore at the altar in 
the market-place that they would dedicate a golden 
statue, if they transgressed the laws during their 
term. 2 But, of course, a promise may be ratified 
by an oath which lacks the essential conditions 
of a vow, as when Odysseus undertook to bring 
Philoctetes to Troy, ottering in the event of failure 
to yield his life to any one who might choose to 
take it.* Further, to the Greek conception a vow 
could not be merely negative; a definite offering 
must be promised as a return for the favour to be 
granted/ If therefore the Nazirite vow taken by 
St. Paul (Ac 18 lfl ) involved merely an act of abstin- 
ence or consecration promised by way of thanks- 
giving for escape from danger, 5 it would not be a 
vow in the full sense of tne term ns explained 
above. It frequently happens that, although we 
have reason to suppose that a vow has been made, 
evidence is lacking of the conditions imposed. 
Thus in the version of Inhigenia's sacrifice referred 
to by Euripides* and Cicero 7 we are simply told 
that Agamemnon vowed to Artemis the fairest 
thing born in his kingdom within a particular year. 
Among the very numerous examples of 1 votive 9 
offerings recordod in literature and inscriptions 
there are comparatively few where it can be deter- 
mined with certainty whether the consecration 
was made by way of thanksgiving or in fulfilment 
of a vow. 8 The illustrations which we propose 
to give have been taken from sources where the 
evidence is unambiguous. It should be added that 
several inscriptions which have been preserved and 
were attached to votive offerings bear as a label 
the statement that the dedication is in consequence 
of a vow. 2 

(a) Public vows .— It may be stated generally 
that vows were made in times of fear ana danger. 
Women especially, Plato 10 tells us, and men too 
when they are sick or in trouble, if alarmed by 
dreams or apparitions, are apt to consecrate the 
ocoasion by vowing sacrifices and promising the 
building of temples. Times of war, especially 
when the existence of the State was imperilled by 
hostile attaok, often gave occasion for vows to be 
made in public on behalf of all. 

Hector bade his mother Hecuba promise the sacrifice to 
Athene of twelve heifers, if she would have pity u)>on the dty 
of Troy and it» Inhabitants. 11 In historical time* the moet 

1 tiiyif is used for ( vow * and 'prayer ' alike ; cf . the combina- 
tion or vota and precee, which frequently oocurs in Latin (#.y., 
Stat. Theb. xi. 616, where of oourae vota has the wider sense). 

2 Arist. Ath. Pol. vii. 1, It. 6. 2 Soph. Phil. 618. 

4 Headlam on ^Bech. Ag. 924. * Joe. BJ 11 . xv. 1. 

* Ivh. Taurxt , 21. 7 Off. Iii. 96. 

* Hor. Od i. 6. 16, or AntA. PaL vt 164, as compared with 
Verg. Ain. xW. 709. 

\W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votivo Offerings, Cambridge, 1902, 


of such public aots of intercession was the vow of the 
Athenians made before the battle of Marathon offering to sacri- 
fice to Artemis a number of she goats equal to that of the enemy 
who might be killed in the impending fight. But ao many 
corpses of the enemy were found that It was lmpoasibis to pro- 
cure the victims; and consequently It was resolved to com- 
promise the liability and to sacrifice 600 every year. The custom 
was still maintained in the life-time of Xenophon. 1 This famous 
vow is parodied in Aristophanes, 2 where the sacrifice of 1000 
goats is offered to Artemie so soon as the price of anchovies is 
down. Before Salamis a vow was taken by the Greeks to destroy 
the Medising states and to consecrate their goods. 2 The oath 
said to have been taken before Platoaa to found in that town a 
festival EUutkeria to be celebrated perpetually « is considered 
to be apocryphal. Herodotus, dismissing the motive which 
impelled Cyrus to pkee Croesus and fourteen Lydian youths on 
a pyre for sacrifice, reoognlses the prevalence of human sacrifice 
among Oriental nations by suggesting that Qyrus may have ao 
acted In fulfilment of a vow.* Heracles, before the oapture of 
CEchalla, vowed the dedication to Zeus of altars and tributes of 
fruit-lands. 2 

Before entering upon a campaign, it was customary 
to offer to the £oas a share in tne spoils as a reward 
for their assistance. 7 Similar obligations were 
undertaken in the crises of civil war or when 
national interests were seriously endangered. 

Oypselns offered, if he succeeded in his attempt to become 
master of Corinth, to dedicate all the property of the oltisens 
to Zeus, and evaded the extremity of the hardship imposed 
upon them by exacting a tithe of their goods for ten successive 
years. 2 On the other hand, Moxus the Lydian, after he had 
freed his countrymen from the tyranny of Meles, ordered them 
to fulfil his vow by handing over a tithe of their possessions to 
the gods. 2 In the hope of freeing themselves from the horrible 


tribute of human lives exacted by Minos the Cretan king, the 
Athenians are said to have promised Apollo tha 
every year dispatch a sacred embassy to Delos. 12 


p. 828 f. 

™Ltgg. 909 EL 


11 Horn. II vi. 274 ff. 


(A) Private yotos.—We may now pass to vows 
made by individuals in order to save lives dear to 
them on occasions of peril. 

Peleus vowed that, If Achilles came back safe from Troy, he 
would dedicate a lock of his son's hair, together with rich sacri- 
fices, to the river-god Speroheios. 11 Similarly Berenice vowed 
a look of her hair to the gods on the occasion of her husband, 
Ptolemy Euergetes, starting on an expedition to ravage the 
Assyrian borders. 12 So long as the owner is exposed to a special 
peril, the hair remains uncut, but, when he nas safely passed 
through the crisis or has reached a certain age unharmed, 12 
a lock is rendered in thanksgiving to the protecting power. 
Hector, about to meet Ajax in single combat, promises that in 
the event of his suocess he will dedicate the spoils in the temple 
of Apollo. 14 Teleniachus urges his mother Penelope to vow the 
sacrifice of hecatombs to the gods, if Zeus should grant retribu- 
tion for the wrongs they have suffered.!* 

The successful completion of a sea- voyage was 
frequently celebrated by offerings to the gods. 1 * 
Eurylochus. on behalf of the companions of Odysseus, when 
they prepared to kill the oxen of the sun-god, offered to build 
a splendid temple in his honour, if he would grant them a safe 
return to Ithaca, n Diogenes, in peril on the Carpathian sea, 
vows to dedicate his cloak to the Boeotian Oablrus, if he escapes 
safe to laud. 12 An epigram of Callimachus parodied these vows 
by describing the dedication to the Samothracian Oabiri of a 
salt-cellar which by providing its owner with frugal meals bad 
enabled him to escape from the storms of debts. i* 

In the same way the traveller by land who has 
safely completed his journey dedicates his felt hat 
to Artemis in the due accomplishment of his vows. 20 
We have a copious record of dedications by those 
who successfully oompeted in the ordeal of the 
great Games. 21 Many of these must have been 
made in consequence of previous vows such as that 
of Xenophon of Corinth, who, as a competitor for 
the Olympic crown in 464 B.C., vowed that, if 
successful, he would consecrate 100 lepMovkot for 
the service of the temple of Aphrodite in thAt city.** 
Many examples of vows are conneoted with the 
ordinary incidents of family life. A mother makes 
and pays vows for the safety of her child.** The 

1 Xen. Anab. iii. 2. 12. f Eg. 660 ff. 

2 Herod, vii. 132, with the commentators’ notes. 

4 Diod.xL29. 2 Herod, i. 86. 

! ®?H h : 7 ™*- 288 7 1*®* i. 16. 

2 [Arist.] (Berm. 1846a 82. 

* NiopLDamasc. frag. 24 (FHG iii. 871). 

« Plst Pheed. 68 B. 11 Horn. A xxill. 144 ff. 

12 QatulL IxvL 8ff. It Antk. Pal. vi. 198. 

14 Horn. II. vii. 82 ff. is Horn. Od. xvll. 60. 

* R°uae,p. 228. 17 Horn. Od. xil. 846. 

W Antk. Pal. vi. 246. » lb. vL SOL 

25- 1 11 ?®* « Rouse, p. 149 if. 

22 Pindar, frag. 122. »Xan. Mem. U. X. 10. 
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dedication consequent upon the parent’s vow is 
frequently in the form of a portrait-statue of the 
child, 1 which is offered to ASsculapius or Apollo 
on condition of the cure of sickness. 1 Or it may 
be the patient himself who makes the vow, as is 
indicated in parody by the tricky vow of a devotee 
of Bacchus to abstain from strong drink for ‘a 
hundred suns' in the event of recovery from fever.* 
The Greek Anthology furnishes several examples 
of vows made to Ihthyia or ASsculapius if they 
will [grant a safe release from the pains and dangers 
of child-birth. 4 The appropriate offerings in such 
cases were articles of dress or jewelry.* Sometimes 
the condition of the vow is tne granting of a good 
harvest ; * more often it is relief from tne stress of 
poverty. 7 There is even on record the promise of 
a sacrifice, if the god will make a curse effective 
upon an enemy. 8 

(c) Penalty for infraction,— TY l* infraction of a 
vow was visited with a suitable penalty ;* and this 
might be directed against the community of which 
the transgressor was a member, as we have seen 
that, according to one form of the story, the Greeks 
were punished with adverse winds at Aulis for the 
default of their leader Agamemnon. It rarely 
happened that the favour of the gods was so 
confidently anticipated that offerings were made 
to them in advance; PolyniceB, who dedicated 
statues to Aphrodite and Ares before starting from 
Argos on his expedition against Thebes, 10 was not 
an encouraging example. But no doubt confidence 
was more frequent in the daily requirements of 
domestic need." 

2 . Roman. — Whereas with the Greeks vows 
tended more and more to become a matter of in- 
dividual concern, as being employed chiefly in the 
critical moments of domestic life, and the records 
of vows offered publicly on behalf of the whole 
community are comparatively scanty, at Rome the 
conditions were entirely different. It is true that 
we have sufficient evidence that here also individ- 
uals menaced with danger applied for the assist- 
ance of the gods with promises of offerings or 
sacrifice. The illustrations to be found in Vergil 
should not bo set down to the influence of his 
Greek models. 

vEno&a, ahipwreoked on ft foreign ooftst, promisee sacrificial 
victims as a reward to the disguised Venus, whom he recognises 
as a goddess. 1 * Ascanius calls upon Jupiter to direct his arrow, 
vowing sifts and the sacrifice of a bullock in the event of 
success. Oloanthue promises a sacrifice to the eea-gods on 
condition of victory in the boat-race, n 

Copious evidence will be found in inscriptions of 
the frequent occurrence of vows in the private life 
of the Romans. As an example wo may mention 
the inscription from Sora 1 * in which the two 
brothers Vertulei dedicate a tithe to Hercules in 
payment of their father's vows. From the time of 
Augustus onwards the formula VSLM ( ‘ votum 
solvit lubens merito’) is regularly employed. 16 A 
collection of these private votive inscriptions has 
been made by A. de Marchi, II c/ulto privato dei 
Romani , i. 271 ff. 

Nevertheless, the characteristic formalism of the 
Roman religion is chiefly apparent in the admini- 
stration of the public vows. A regular contract is 
drawn up between the State and the deity con- 
cerned, and its conditions are publicly announced 
(nuncupatio) ; the form of words necessary in ac- 
cordance with sacred law is prescribed by the 
priest ( eoncipere vota) ; a solemn engagement (at w- 
eipere vota) is entered into by the official who 

i Anth. Pal. vi. 867. • Roust, pp. 210. 820. 

• Anth. Pal . vi. 291. 4 lb. vi. fid, 147, 148, 270. 

« Roust, p. 262 ; Anth. Pal. vi. 270, 274. 

* Pol.vi.41. 


represents the State; in his public capacity he 
becomes liable to carry out the vow (votum aolvere. 
redden) ; and, if he fails, the breach in the sacred 
compact must be duly punished. The State repre- 
sentative is thus, during the period between the 
undertaking of the vow and its fulfilment, in the 
position of an accused person awaiting his trial 
(voti retie) ; l and, so soon as the condition was ful- 
filled, he was cast in the terms of his bond (voti 
damnatu8 ). 9 Sometimes an estimate was made of 
the cost involved, and the sum required was entered 
in the public records. The cost of the celebration 
of ludi rnagni on a solemn occasion during the 
Second Punic War was assessed at the figure of 
333333| sesterces— a number evidently chosen for 
its magical potency.* 

One of tne usual occasions for the making of 
vows was at the opening of a war. 


• Anth. 

8 Rouse, p. 889, note 9. 
lo Paus. h. 26. 1. 

» Jin. 1. 884. 

M lb. v. 284. 
io E.g. % ib. 1. 1462. 


lib. vi. 190,281,809. 
* Horn. 11. 1. 66. 
n Anth. Pal. vl. 209. 
l* Ib. ix. 626. 

1* OIL i. 1176. 


brought to an end.4 Augustus, at the beginning of tho cam- 
paign which was closed by the battle of Philippi, vowed a temple 
to Mare Ultor, which he dedicated forty years later.® App. 
Claudius, In the thick of a tattle with the Bairmltes, exclaimed : 
' Dellona, if thou glvest victory to-day, 1 vow thee a temple.' • 
Marius before the battle of Vercolln was said to have vowed a 
hecatomb as the price of victory.7 Marcellus, having vowed a 
temple to Honos and Virtue, was met, when he procouded to its 
execution, with a technical objection by the pontiffs that a 
single otUa could not be dedicated to two deities.* 

An outbreak of pestilence was another occasion 
on which extraordinary vows were usually made. 
On the occurrence of such a visitation, among the 
vows to be fulfilled on the cessation of the plague 
we find the dedication of a temple to Apollo,* the 
oblation of gifts and sacrifices to Apollo, Aescu- 
lapius, and Solus, 10 and the institution of public 
holidays (ferias) and ceremonial processions (mv- 
plicationes). 11 These and similar rewards suitable 
to the particular occasion or to the functions of 
the god whose favour is to be enlisted meet us 
continually in the pages of Livy. 

Thus the Pythian Apollo was offered a tithe of the booty for 
assistance rendered in the capture of Veil. 1 * The most remark- 
able example of votive dedications was the conseoration of a 
wr sacrum , i.e. the sacrifice of all living animals to bo horn 
within the limits of a particular spring. There Is only one 
instance on record in historical times, that is to say, at the 
beginning of the Second Punic War in 217 B.O. 1 * The vow was 
actually performed twenty -one years later. 14 

Sometimes the condition imposed upon the divine 
agent was the continuance of the commonwealth 
in its then present condition for a period of five 16 
or ten years. 18 The specification of a definite time- 
limit forms a link between the extraordinary 
vows and those which were repeated regularly 
after the lape of a certain period. Thus, every 
year on 1st January the consuls, suitably attended, 
climbed the Capitoline hill, made a solemn sacri- 
fice of white oxen in fulfilment of the vow made 
the previous year, and entered into a new obliga- 
tion for the year to come in order to secure the 
safety of the State. 17 From the year 30 B.c. 
onwards a special vow was made for the safety of 
th eprinceps and his house ; 16 and at a later date 
the rite was fixed to be performed annually on 3rd 
January. 10 Similarly, when sacrifice was made at 
the opening of a new lustrum , a vow was made of 
a new offering to become due after the expiration 
of the quinquennial period. 90 In imperial times a 
custom grew up of making vows for periods of five, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years. 91 This may have been 

1 Verg. uEn. v. 237. 

a Verg. Eel. v. 80 ; Llv. xxvli. 46. 

» Llv. xxlL 10. « Ib. xxxvi. 2. • Ov. Pout. v. 660 ff. 

* Llv. x. 19. 7 Piut. Mar. 20. * Llv. xxvli. 26. 

* Ib. lv. 26. 10 Ib. xl. 37. 11 lb. xll. 21. 

» Ib. v. 21. 18 Ib. xxii. 10. 14 Ib. xxxlll. 44. 

18 Ib. xxx. 27. 18 Ib. xlii. 28. 

17 Ovid, Pont . iv. 4. 27 ff. ; Llv. xxl. 63. 

18 Dio Cass. 11. 19. 10 Plut. Cic. 2. 

90 Val. Max. lv. 1. 10 ; Sueton. Aug. 97. 

» B.g. % OIL III. 8706. 
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partly dne to tlieir substitution for the old lustra, 
and partly to the periods of five and ten years for 
whicn Augustus assumed the imperial power, 
starting from the year 27 B.C. 1 The establishment 
of the empire not unnaturally gave rise to a multi- 
plication of the vows offered on extraordinary 
occasions by courtiers anxious to testify their 
devotion to the reigning Ctesar and his household. 
Tacitus records vows made for the safe return of 
Tiberius from a campaign,* for the safety of the 
dying Claudius, 1 and tor the safe delivery of 
Poppiea. 4 

We have seen that the choice of the god whose 
aid is invoked— e.g., Aesculapius or Bellona— is 
determined by the occasion or the desired inter- 
vention. In the fierce struggle of a decisive battle, 
as a final effort to leave no possible means of 
victory untried, it was sometimes determined to 
appeal to the enemies’ gods and to offer them an 
inducement to transfer their protection. The 
classical instance is the offer of the dictator 
A. Postumius at the battle of Lake Regillus to 
dedicate a temple to Castor, the patron deity of 
Tusculum.* A special application of this practice 
was the solemn rite of evocatio , 6 according to which, 
before the final assault was delivered against a 
beleaguered city, its gods were summoned to 
abandon it and to accept a new resting-place at 
Rome. In this way Juno was invited to leave 
her home at Veii and follow the fortunes of the 


conquerors. 7 An interesting account of the whole 
matter is given by Macrobius, 8 who remarks that 
the Romans endeavoured carefully to conceal the 
name of their protecting god. in order that others 
might not employ against them the device which 
they used against Corinth and Carthage as well os 
against Veil and other Italian towns. He records 
the formulas which were employed at the siege of 
Carthage and points out that the evocatio of the 
gods must be carefully distinguished from the 
simultaneous devotio of the hostile garrison and 
citizens who were handed over to the dominion of 
the deities of the under world DiBpater, Veiovis, 
Manes, and Tellus. To these powers a sacrifice of 
three black sheep was offered at the Bame time. 
The devotio of the enemy appears here as the con- 
sequence of the evocatio ;* but the term was 
specifically employed when during the progress of 
a battle tne Roman commander made a vow to the 
infernal powers that he was prepared to sacrifice 
either lus own life or that of a Roman citizen 
serving under him on condition that in return for 
this surrender the annihilation of the enemy’s 
forces was assured. 10 The peculiarity which <fis- 
tinguished the devotio from the offering of vows in 
general was that the forfeit was rendered in advance 
to the divine prouiiBer in the assurance that the 
required service would lie forthcoming. Our know- 
ledge of the custom rests almost entirely upon 
Livy’s account of the self-sacrifice of P. Decius 
Mus in the battle with the Latins in the neighbour- 
hood of Vesuvius in 340 B.O., 11 and of his son at 
Sentinum in 206 B.o. during the course of the war 
against the Etruscans and their allies. 1 * Even if 
these events are not to be regarded os historically 
true, u the particulars of the ritual and formularies 
adopted are sufficient to prove the antiquity of the 
iDioOsM.lill.18. * Ann. Ui. 47. 9 76. xii. 68. 

4 /». xv. 28. * Liv. ii. 20. 


* For possible traces of the following of this custom by the 
Greeks see the present writer's Fragments of Sophocles, London, 
1917,11. 108 (frog. 462). 

7 ftv. v. 2L 9 ill. 9. 

9 Wissowa regards this as a case of eoimoratio rather than 
dcootio (Pauly. Wiwowa, iv. 901). 

Liv. vili. 10. 11. 11 lb. vlli. 0-10. 

10 lb. x. 28. 

19 T. Mommsen, History of Rome , Eng. tr., London. 1877, L 
300. The report of the devotio of a thira Decius at the battle of 
Ausculum (die. de Fin. U. 01) in 279 B.o. It certainly apocryphal 
'(Pauly-Wjjwowi, Jy, 2286). 


custom. If the person whose life was pledged fell 
in battle forthwith, the sacrifice was considered 
acceptable and the result assured. 1 If the Roman 
general who made the vow (lid not meet with his 
death, he became impius , and was exelnded from 
participation in publio and private sacra ;• but, if 
the vow was made for the self-immolation of a 
legionary soldier, and the sacrifice of his life was 
omitted or rejected, he could obtain expiation by 
the burying in the ground of a signum at least 
seven feet high and the offering of a piacular 
sacrifice, and the place where expiation was made 
beoame locus reltgiostts . # The development of 
devotio in later times as an act of self -sacrifice for 
the emperor 4 does not concern the present subject. 


LiraxATtnii. — Beildee work* referred to above see 1. Mar- 

r rdt, Rbmische Staateverwaltung », Leipcig, 1886, ill. 264 If.; 

Pernice, SR AW, 1886, p. 1146 ff. ; W. Wards Fowler, 
The Religious Experience of the Roman People, London, 1911, 

6 204 If. ; G. wiesowa, Religion find Kultus dor Wmer, 
unioh, 1902, *1912, p. S19ff., end in Pauly-Wlseowa, t.v. 
* Devotio ' ; G. B. Marindln, in Smith's Diet. Ant., London, 

1890, ii. 98ib. A. C. Pearson. 


VOWS (Hebrew).— By a vow a person brings 
himself under a sacred obligation to God (or to 
some particular god) to do something or to refrain 
from something. The thing he vows to do is 
something which goes beyond the normal demands 
of his religion, and the thing he vows to refrain 
from is something permissible in normal circum- 
stances— e.g. t the enjoyment of food, the fruit of 
the grape, sexual intercourse. The motive of the 
vow is usually desire to secure divine help, and 
its form is usually expressed conditionally : if God 
does something for the man, the man will do 
something for God, something with which He is 
believed to be well pleased. 

In the OT a vow is unconditionally valid only 
when it is made by a person whose will is not 
subject to the challenge of another— i.e. by the 
head of a house (the father or husband), a widow, 
or a divorced woman (Nu 30). A wife (Nu 30 8 ' 8 ) 
or an unmarried daughter (30 S ' B ) could of course 
make a vow ; but the husband in the one case, 
and the father in the other, had the right of veto. 
If, however, this right of the husband was not 
immediately exercised, the vow of the wifo was 
held to be valid : it could not properly be cancelled 
by a subsequent disavowal on tne man’s part ; if 
he did bo cancel it, the guilt of non-fulfilment 
attached to him, not to the woman. The * strange ’ 
woman of Pr 7, who is married, is represented as 
making vows and inviting a paramour to the 
sacrificial feast (7 14 ) which is a frequent accompani- 
ment of the vow (of. 1 S l 21 , Ps 66 18 * 19 ). There are 
no extant regulations in the OT governing the 
vows of an unmarried son. 

Vows must have been practised from immemorial 
antiquity ; they are as old as the feeling for God 
and the experience of distress. They are attested 
for every period from the patriarchal to NT times 
(Ao 21*® i 23 1 ** M ), and they seem to have played a 
more prominent part in religious practice as time 
wore on. Early historians record vows, but there 
is no early legislation on the subject. This first 
appears in a simple form in Deut. (7th oent. B.o.) ; 
but in the later (post-Exilic) literature vows are 
the subjeet of minute legislation— a faot which 
indicates extensive indulgence in the practioe. 
This is confirmed by numerous references in later 
books— Prophets and Psalms (Is 10* 1 , Jon l 18 2* 
Job 22* Ps 22* 50 14 56» 65 1 76”). 

lUusbrattoni of towi from the period of the Judges and the 
early monarchy are a e follows: (1.) Jephthsh vows that, if 
Jahweh give him vlotory over the Ammonites, he will sacrifice 
to Him the flrat human being (this is the implication) that 
oomee out of his house to meet him (Jg 11**); (it) Hannah 

l Liv. x. 28. IS. * lb. viil. 10. 18. I lb. vili. 10. 12. 

4 rhv ruv 'IjB qpuv rp<W (Dio Case. till. 20). 
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vows that, If Jahweh give her a boo, she will dedicate him to 
the life-long service of Jahweh, and no raior shall come upon 
his head (18 1 11 ) : (ill.) Absalom, while in exile In Aram, vovmi 
that, if Jahweh brought him bank in safety to Jerusalem, hu 
would serve Him ( i worship Him— with sacrifice) at Hebron 
(2 8 16»). To these may be added— though not in the same 
sense historical— Jacob’s vow to make the pillar at Bethel a 
sanctuary and to pay God tithes, if He furnished him with 
food and clothing and brought him safely back to the land he 
was leaving (On As an illustration of vows of abstinence 

may be taken the curse which Saul Invoked, in the course of a 
battle with the Philistines, upon any one (and, by Implication, 
upon himself) who would eat any food before the evening 
(1 S 14*ft), and the vow attributed to David— whether historical 
or not— that he would not enter his house, asoend his bed, or 
give sleep to his eyes, till he had found a plaoe for Jahweh 
\Ps 1823-8). The nozirites, according to the later law, abstained, 
while the vow was upon them, from wine, from contact with 
the dead, and from cutting the hair (Nu (v-®) ; the Reohabites 
not only abstained from wine, but refused to practise 
agriculture or to live in houses (Jer 36*'). The abstinence, 
however, which accompanies such vows is to be interpreted 
not as arbitrary privation, but as a tabu * incident to the state 
of consecration, the same taboos, in fact, whloh are imposed, 
without a vow, on everyone who is engaged in worship or 
priestly service in the sanctuary, or even everyone who is 
present In the holy place.’ 1 Uriah’s refusal to enter his house 
or deal with his wife (2 8 nil) is explained by his being a 
warrior on campaign, and war is a sacred activity. 

Most of the vows from the early period reveal 
the prominence with which at that time national 
interests bulked in the mind of the individual, 
whose chief duty and privilege was to promote the 
religious, military, or political welfare of his 
people, and thus to promote the interests of the 
national God, which were bound up with those 
of His people. Jephthali and Saul, e.g. t desire 
victory over the enemy of their nation and the 
nation's God ; David is represented as passionately 
concerned with the suitable worship of that God. 
Even in that early period, however, the individual 
had a life and interests of his own : Jacob and 
Absalom long for a safe return, and Hannah for 
a son. As, through the collapse of the State, the 
individual came into ever-increasing prominence 
as a religious unit, vows affecting purely individual 
interests became increasingly common, and even 
the vicissitudes of ordinary life must have offered 
many occasions for them. The Psalms preserve 
some of tho songs sung by grateful worshippers at 
the payment of their vows, i.e. when they brought 
their * sacrifices of thanksgiving’ {e.g. t Ps 22**‘ M 
QQis-ao j n particular, the various stanzas of 

Ps 107, with its repeated appeal to tho worshippers 
to give thanks to Jahweh (w. , *®* 1 ® ,a1,81 ), give us 
a glimpse of the sort of occasions on which anxious 
hearts made vows and grateful hoartB paid them : 
in each stanza doliverance from some distress is 
contemplated— from the perils of a journey across 
the wilaemoss or on the sea, from sickness, prison, 
eto. Ps 116 1 * preserves for us the interesting 
custom (cf. Mt 26 s7 ) of raising in the hand the 
* cup of salvation 1 when invoking the divine name 
in connexion with the payment of vows. The 
Psalms abound in expressions of overflowing 
gratitude which are manifestly the sincere utter- 
ance of much happy experience of divine deliverance, 
and profound joy in the privilege of performing 
the vowb (which would frequently take the form 
of sacrifice) made in the hour of distress. 

The readiness to vow, however, had its dangers. 
Instinct and legislation alike (Lv 22 17 * 98 ) prescribed 
that nothing snort of the best was good enough 
for Jahweh— a male withont blemish, if the oflfor- 
ing was an animal 5 but vows made in haste were 
often repented at leisure, and offerings of inferior 
worth ( e.g. t a blind, lame, or sick animal) were 
made— a practice whioh evokes the fierce indigna- 
tion of Malachi (l 8 * 14 ). There is no obligation to 
make a vow (Dt 23**) ; but, once made, there is a 
solemn obligation to keep it in the form in whioh 
it was made (Dt 23 ai * *, Nn 30 8 ). It must cost the 
offerer something, whether in money, effort, or 
1 W. B. Smith. Rel S$m. p. 482. 


privation ; and deliberately to evade or reduce the 
cost to which one has voluntarily and without 
compulsion committed oneself is to lie guilty of a 
breach of faith whioh invites the divine vengeance. 
But many were willing to run the risk, as we may 
infer from Pr 20 2 ®, Eo 5 4 "®: the latter passage (v.®) 
shows that men sought to evade their obligation 
with the plea that their vow was the result of an 
inadvertence. The inconsiderate levity with which 
vows were made and the specious religious pretexts 
on the basis of which men withdrew from moral 
obligations (cf. Mk 7 11 ) go to show the danger to 
which in certain circles religion was exposed of 
losing its ethical content. The excuse of inadvert- 
ence stigmatized in Eo 5 8 is not contemplated by 
the Law, whicli peremptorily demands tliat a vow 
must be kept ; probably therefore such cases were 
subsumed— at least in tne mind of the worshipper — 
under the general provision for cases where an oath 
was subsequently found to involve consequences 
which the speaker had not contemplated when he 
made it ; relief from a rash oath could be secured 
after confession and the presentation of a trespass- 
offering (Lv 6 4 '®). The OT characteristically 
considers the vow rather as an external act than 
in its inner quality and implications : it does not, 
e.gr., discuss cases m which the fulfilment of a vow 
might be found to collide with some higher (e.y., 
ethical) obligation. That was the problem by 
which Jephtnah was confronted, but to him it 
was hardly a problem at all ; his belief, on the 
one hand, in the saoredness and irrevocableness 
of the vow and, on the other, in the rightness— at 
least on unique occasions— of human sacrifice con- 
tributed to make his decision inevitable, with 
however sore a heart he readied it. 

The thing vowed was very frequently an animal, 
but it might also be money, a house, land, or a 
person. When an animal was offered, the sacrifice 
was accompanied by an oblation, as in the cose of 
the other sacrifices (Nu 15**). Money given to 
sacred prostitutes could not be accepted at the 
sanctuary in payment of a vow (Dt 23 1 ") — it was 
1 tainted y money. As the thing vowed must be 
something extra to normal demands, nothing could 
be vowed— such as firstlings— on which Jahweh 
already had a claim (Lv 27*®). If an animal 
technically unclean and therefore unfit for sacrifice 
had been vowed, it was sold at a price put upon 
it by the priest, and the money was given to the 
sanctuary. If the man who vowed the animal 
wished to retain it, he could do so by paying the 
estimated price with an addition of 20 Tier cent 
(Lv 27 U ‘ 1S ). The same procedure was followed in 
the case of a house that had been vowed (27 14f> ), 
and, with certain modifications, in the case of 
land (27 1 ®’*®). The value of tho land was deter- 
mined by the distance of the next year of jubilee : 
for the complete period the basis of valuation was 
50 shekels for an acreage seeded with a homer of 
barley, the value being reduced (apparently at the 
rate of a shekel a year) as the year of jubilee 
approached. If the land belonged by inheritance 
to the man who vowed it, he could secure the 
reversion of it in that year to himself by paying 
20 per cent in addition to the price as ascertained 
on the above basis ; if he failed to do this, it wont 
to the priests. If, however, the land had not been 
originally his own but purchased, it reverted in 
the year of jubilee to the original owner. 

In the older period human beings could be 
dedicated to the god by a vow in one of several 
ways— by actual sacrifice (Jg ll 8 ®*), by service at 
a sanctuary (1 S I 11 ), or hy the nazirite life (Jg 13®). 
Since, however, in the post-Exilic period human 
sacrifice had passed away and the service of the 
sanctuary was exclusively in the hands of the 
Invites (Nn 3 6 *), only the nazirite vow— and 
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that in a modified form (temporary, not now life- 
long)— remained (6***)' But, though the custom 
of vowing human beings was no longer possible, 
the shadow of it remained in the practice of sub- 
stituting for the person a sum of money determined 
by the age and sex of the person, 60 shekels being 
payable for a man and 30 for a woman between 
the ages of twenty and sixty, when the powers 
were presumably at their highest, and smaller 
sums for those under twenty and over sixty 
(Lv 27 1 " 7 ). These estimates doubtless often repre- 
sented a substantial demand on the financial 
resources of the worshipper; the priests would 
have many motives of both a higher and a lower 
kind for insisting that he must not escape with an 
offering which had cost him little or nothing (cf. 
the noble words of David in 2 S 24*). They stood 
to gain heavily by the practice of vows, as what 
was vowed to God was as good as made over to 
them (Lv 27* 1 ). But the OT shows here its 
customary regard for the poor by providing that 
in their case these demands should be relaxed : they 
are only to pay according to their ability, as 
estimated by the priest (Lv 27 s ). 

Persona devoted by the ban could not be redeemed ; they 
must be put to death (Lv 27 s8 ). This law had doubtless chiefly 
in view the destruction of Oanaanite idolaters : it could have 
been enforced, or applicable, only in early times (Jos fl 21 ; of. 
1 8 16*) ; for the later age it would suggest little more than 
the obligation of uncompromising hostility to idolatry. 

All examination of the vows recorded and of 
the laws regulating vows throws some light on the 
character both of the worshipper and of his God. 
The vow was born in a sense of need or an 
experience of distress (Ps 66 14 ). The things that 
men desired were deliverance, prosperity, health, 
children, victory ; and the God to whom the vows 
were offered was believed to be pleased with 
sacrifice (even— in the early period— with human 
sacrifice). The circle of ideas with which vows 
were associated is priestly rather than prophetic, 
and there is an externalism and a quasi -commercial 
conception of the relation between God and man 
which is alien to the higher prophetic spirit. But, 
though vows in the later period were sometimes 
lightly made and dexterously evaded, the manifest 
emotion with which many a singer in the Psalter 
reoords his gratitude to God as he pays his vows 
shows that they must often have represented a 
warm And genuine religious experience. They are 
an implioit confession of the speaker’s recognized 
insufficiency, and their fulfilment is the expression 
of his gratitude for the experienced help of Jahweh 
(cf. Jer 33 u ). It is no accident, however, that 
vows play practically no r61e at all in the NT, 
where the demand is for a consecration not 
occasional but continuous, and for a consecration 
not of gifts but of the entire personality. 

Litkratxjri.— Artt. on ‘Vow»* In Hl)B, KBi , and PER * ; 
W. R. Smith, Religion qf the Semites*, London, 1894, p. H81 ff. ; 
B. Stade, BiU. Theologie dee AT*(p&. A. Hertholet), Tubingen, 

1911, pp. aof., flQir. John E. McFadven. 

VOWS (Hindu).— Vows are a highly important 
element in the Hindu religion. Thus, according to a 
Sanskrit lawbook, a Brahman ascetic must keep the 
five vows (vrata) of abstention from injuring living 
beings, of truthfulness, of abstention from theft, 
of continence, and of liberality, besides five minor 
vows, such as abstention from anger, purity, etc. 

( Baud h&y ana, ii. 18. 1, 3). Br&hmanical students 
were subject to restrictive rules of the same kind 
during their residence with a teacher, and they 
had to undertake, moreover, special vows when 
learning particular portions of the Veda, such as 
the S&vitrivrata , in connexion with the study of 
the sacred prayer called Sdvitri. The five great 
vratcu of tne Jainas, ‘I renounce all killing of 
living beings, lying, stealing, sexual pleasures, all 


attachments whether great or small,’ are evidently 
formed upon the BrAnmanical model. Nor are 
the five commandments (paftcarila) of the Bud- 
dhist canonical books essentially different from the 
five Brahman vows, especially as they are supple- 
mented like the latter by five other vows wmeh 
are binding on the Buddhist monk only. On his 
entrance into the Order, the would-be Buddhist 
had to raise his joined hands and to declare : * I take 
refuge in the Buddha, in the Law, in the Congre- 
gation.’ Many different Br&hmanioal vratcu , in 
the sense of self-imposed devout or ceremonial 
observances of any sort, are described in the 
Pur&nas, and have passed from them into the 
mediaeval and modem Sanskrit Digests of Reli- 
gions Usages, such as Hemftdri’s Caturvaraacin - 
t&mani (written e. 1300 A.D., printed in the Biblio - 
theca Indica ), which devotes more than 2300 pages 
to the subject of vratcu, most of them to be 
performed and repeated on certain stated days of 
the year. Thus the puqpadvitiy&vratam (i. 382), 
to l)e performed on the second ( dmtiyd ) of the 
bright naif of every month for a whole year, be- 
ginning with the month of K&rttika, consists of 
eating nothing but flowers or blossoms [pugpa) 
during all those days, and presenting the Br&h- 
mans at the close of the vrata with flowers made 
of gold and with a cow. As a recompense for per- 
forming this vrata a man obtains heavenly enjoy- 
ments and a metallic car. For seven consecutive 
re-births he will be imbued with a knowledge of 
the Vedas and of the Vedahgas, and will live in 
happiness for a long time, surrounded by his sons 
ana grandsons. In the case of the 1 bull-vow* 
( vfsabhavratam ), which is undertaken on the 
eighth of the bright half, one bestows a bull 
clad in a white robe and decked with ornaments, 
the spiritual rowarji consisting in a long residence 
in the heaven of Siva, followed by re-birth in the 
station of a king. One performing the ‘ river- vow ’ 
(nadivratam) should, within certain intervals, 
worship seven different sacred streams, each for 
one day, offering milk in water, giving water- 
pots filled with milk to the Brahmans, subsisting 
on nothing but milk himself, bathing far from the 
village, and taking food at night only. At the 
end of the year he should give a pala of silver to 
the Brali mans. By so doing he will enjoy a long 
and prosperous life, and will in a future birth be 
free from disease, eminent, virtuous, and rich, 
enjoying the position of a king, or of a distin- 
guished Br&hman (ii. 462). By the side of these 
comparatively simple rites, we find others with 
a more complicated ceremonial ; but the ingredients 
of fasting, gifts to Brahmans, offerings to deities, 
etc., recur in nearly all these endless vratcu , which 
give a nice round of religious observances, entail- 
ing spiritual blessings ana natural comforts for the 
whole of the Hindu year. The Vratardja, which 
is considered the leading Sanskrit treatise on 
vratcu in W. India at the present day, contains a 
description of no fewer than 205 vratcu. The 
performance of vratcu is nowadays specially 
common among women, and this may be an 
ancient custom, considering that in K&lid&sa’s 
drama Urva&I, the queen, when desirous of effect- 
ing a reconciliation with her husband, sends for 
the king, inviting him to undertake a certain vrata 
in common with her ; and that the Sanskrit law- 
books exhort wives to perform their vratcu together 
with their husbands. Speaking of modem vratcu , 
R. C. Bose observes : ‘ When the hoy is sent to the 
Pdtsdld (school), the girl at the age of five has to 
begin her course of vratcu* The first vrata is the 
river Pfij&, instituted after the example of the 
goddess Durgft, who performed this ceremonial 
that she might obtain a good husband, Siva being 
considered a model husband. On the last day of 
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the Bengali year, two little earthen images of the 
goddess Durgft are made by the girl and wor- 
shipped by her. The next two vratas are those of 
Hari or K{?na, and of the ten images. Then comes 
the Sajdti vrata , in performing which the girl 
repeats a volley of aDuses against her satin, or 
rival wife in the possible future, in order to avert 
the dreaded evils of polygamy. Of vratas to be 
practised by a married woman, the Sdvitrivrata is 
made specially prominent by Bose. This vrata 
derives its name from the ancient legend of the 
faithful S&vitri, who through her devotion revived 
her deceased husband. It is annually celebrated 
in the Bengali month of Jyai$tha both by women 
whose husbands are alive and by widows who 
are desirous of averting the evils of widowhood 
in a future birth. In the former case the hus- 
band is worshipped by hia wife with sandal and 
flowers, and sne cooks a good dinner for him. 
The prayers are read by the priest, who gets his 
usual fee and all the offerings. This vrata should 
bo performed regularly for fourteen years, at the 
end of which the .expense is tenfold more, in 
clothes, bedding, brass utensils, and an entertain- 
ment to Brahmans and friends, than in the pre- 
vious years. The Sdvitrivrata has also been 
described by Ward, who mentions, besides, the 
A diirasimhasanavrata, at which 30 different wives 
of Brahmans are entertained, one on each day, 
during the month of Vai&tkha ; and the Paflcamt- 
vrata a vrata on a large scale extending over a 
period of six years, and including many partial or 
total fasts, and various gifts to Br&hmans on the 
part of the woman who is to perform this vrata, 
and various acts of worshijp on the part of the 
officiating Brahmans, the whole ceremony closing 
with a grand dinner to Br&hmans and. others. 
Ward cadis the vratns a very lucrative source of 
profit to the Brahmans. He defines them as un- 
conditioned vows to perform religious ceremonies, 
distinguishing them from conditional vows consist- 
ing of a promise to present ofl'erings on condition 
that the god bestow such or such a benefit. Vows 
of this kind are, e.g., when a man promises to sacri- 
fice a goat, or to present two loads of sweetmeats, 
or cloth, ornaments, money, a house, etc., if the 
god grant his request to have sickness removed, or 
to become the servant of some European, or for 
riches, a house, a wife, and son. Bose observes 
that vows made in times of sickness are fulfilled. 

Litbratvrb. — The Laws of Mawu, tr. by G. Buhler, SBE, 
vol. xxv., Oxford, 1886 ; M. Williams, Indian Wisdom*, Lon- 
don, 1893 ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Straus- 
burg, 1890 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism ; Mandlik, Hindu 
Law, Bombay, 1880 ; W. Ward, A Vie w if the History, Litera- 
ture, and Religion if the Hindoo#, 2 vols., London, 1817 ; R. C. 
Bose, The Hindoos as they are , Calcutta, 1881. 
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VOWS (Jewish).— As the OT amply indicates, 
vows were a familiar feature in the religious life 
of Israel in former dayB (see art. Vows [Hebrew]). 

In the Apocrypha the references to tbe subject 
are few. 


not m a man that tempteth the Lord/ i 
Philo 3 has some interesting observations on vows. 

The word of the good man, he eay«, should be his oath, firm 
and unchangeable, founded steadfastly on truth. Therefore 
vows and oaths should be superfluous.! If a man swear 
at all, he Should swear not by the Divine Name, but by the 
■acred name of his parents or by some of the great objects of 
nature, which are anolent and, in accordance with the will of 
their Creator, never grow old.* Once made, a vow should be 
■acred, particularly if it were made ' with sober reason and 
deliberate purpose/ (Philo would thus seem to open the door 

i Sir 18® ; of. Epistle of Jeremiah, 86 . 

* Ed. Bohn, ill. 866 ff. 

a The Essence gave practical effect to this opinion. See Jos. 
BJ it. will- 6 . 
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to an annulment of vowa made rashly and without due con- 
sideration of what they Involved.) Borne men, Philo continues, 
make vows * out of wloked hatred of their species, sweuring, for 
example, that they will not admit this or that man to sit at the 
same table with them, or to oome under the same roof / 1 And 
he adds impressively : 4 Sometimes, even after the death of 
their enemy, they keep up their enmity. I would recommend 
such men to seek to propitiate the mercy of Ood that so they 
may find some cure foft the diseases of their souls/ lie then 
proceeds to explain the Mosaio laws concerning vows in his 
characteristic allegorloal fashion. 

All the invective of the religious teachers failed 
to kill the practice of vow-making. The Talmudic 
Rabbis were forced, accordingly, to legislate for 
the popular inclination to it in their turn, and, 
since that inclination survived long after the Tal- 
mudic age, the codifiers had to adapt the Talmudic 
enactments to the needs of their day, and even to 
amplify them. Two whole tractates of the Talmud 
— Nedarim (‘The Laws on Vows*) and Nazir 
(‘The Laws on the Nazirite*)— are devoted to this 
subject. The laws on vows are embodied in J oseph 
Qaro’s Shillhdn 'Ardkh (16th cent.), the latest of 
the great codes, and a separate section, consisting 
of 33 chapters, each containing many paragraphs, 
is devoted to them. To give even a summary of 
this extensive and intricate legislation is obviously 
impossible here. Its magnitude ami complexity 
are themselves an indication of the largo place 
which vows occupied in Jewish life in former times, 
and of the importance attached to tbe subject by 
the Rabbinical mind. The contents of the first 
chapter of the treatise on vows in the ShiiUuln 
'Ar filch are, however, interesting as an illustration 
of the spirit in which the Talmudic and the later 
teachers approached the subject. The title of the 
chapter is: ‘Which Vows are Praiseworthy and 
which Improper!* For, besides a desire to pro- 
serve the inviolability of the vow, the great anxiety 
of the Talmudic doctors and of their successors 
was the prevention of useless vows which failed 
to minister either to religion or to morality. 
Among Buch vows were those made hurriedly or 
frivolously. There were also vows imposing upon 
the persons taking them a needless austerity and 
self-mortification. 

Thus, when a beautiful youth under a vow of Nazlriteahip 
present! himself to Simon the Just (3rd cent, b.o.), the sage 
asks him reprovingly , 4 IIow couldst thou have consented to 
destroy thy fair locks ? * 9 

The chapter in Qaro*s work to which reference has 
just been made 8 opens with the following monition, 
borrowed, like most of the proscriptions of the 
codes, from the Talmud : 

4 Be not habituated to make vows ; 4 he that makes a vow is 
called wloked . 8 This of ordinary vows ; but, as to vowe made 
for holy ends, it Is a positive duty to fulfil them. Even vows 
for charitable purposes are not desirable ; if one have the money, 
let him give it straightway without a vow, and if not, let him 
defer his vow until he have It [which obviously means that, in 
either case, a vow is undesirable], it is 44 permissible ” to make 
a vow in time of trouble. He that salth 14 1 will study this or 
that chapter of the Torah, and, fearing lest he may be slothful, 
binds himself to study it by a vow, his vow is permissible, as is 
that of one who, fearing for his strength of purpose, fortifies by 
a vow his determination to fulfil a certain precept of the Law. 8 
He that takes a vow in order to strengthen his good resolves, 
and to Improve his way of life, is a man of energy, and worthy 
of praise. For example, if he be a glutton, and abstains by 
vow from meat for one year or two, or if he be a drunkard and 
denies himself wine for a time or for life, or if, proud of his 
comeliness, he becomes a Nazirite [as a penanopj-all such acts 
are a service of Ood, and to them the Talmudlo Sages refer 
when they say that 44 Vows are a protecting hedge to renuncia- 
tion.” ’7 And the concluding utterance is instructive: 'But, 
in spite of their being a service of Ood, It is well that a man 
should not make many vows of self-denial; rather let him 
abstain without a vow/ ... 

The saying is typical of the Jewish spirit, which 
looks askance at vows, often made to be broken, 
and at asceticism, which makes for inefficiency in 
the great work of life. For, according to the 

1 Of" the interesting parallels, or contralto, in MishnAh 
Nedarim, 111. 8 , xl. 8 . 

• Nedarim, 96. J 208 

* Cf. Nedarim . 20 a. 8 Of. ib. 22 a. 8 Of. t&. 86 . 

7 Of, Maiinoriiiien, II He. Nedarim, end ; Xhhoth, Ui. IX 
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Jewish idea, the true servant of God, nay, the true 
man, is he who takes his foil share of the activities 
of the world and harbours no scorn for its legiti- 
mate pleasures. Voluntary renunciation springing 
from an ennobling sense of freedom, not servitude 
to a despotic asceticism, is the Jewish ideal. The 
one is tne mark of the strong ; the other is the 
self-condemnation of the weak. For the rest, the 
following enactments may be cited : 

All vows, to be valid, must be uttered aloud. 1 Boys of twelve 
and girls of eleven, provided they understand the meaning of 
their act, are capable of making vowe ;* on the other band, in 
accordance with the Pentateuohal precept, a father may annul 
the vowe of his daughter, and a husband those of hie wife, if 
they involve hardship to the daughter or the wife.* A man, 
moreover, may impose some restriction upon himself by vow ; 
he cannot so restriot others.* Moreover, vows the fulfilment of 
which Is made impossible by force majeure are, ipso facto, null® 
The formal annulment of vows can be effected only by an 
expert Rabbi or by three laymen specially lndioatea for the 
duty by repute ana experience.* 

It will have been seen that, like the Biblical 
teachers, the Rabbis were opposed to vows on 
principle. Simon the Just only once approved of 
the talcing of a vow — when the youth, in the story 
above cited, explained that he had become a 
Nazi rite as a penance for having fallen in love 
with his own beauty. ‘ Would that there were 
many such Nazirites in Israel ! ’ he exclaimed. 
But his objection, generally speaking, held, and it 
was shared by later eminent teachers like Hillel 
and the first Gamaliel. 7 He that made a vow 
built an idolatrous altar, and he that fulfilled a 
vow ottered sacrifice on it. 8 Jephthah is cited as 
the type of such transgressors j his vow was a 
worship of Baal. 9 The Nazirite is commanded in 
the Pentateuch (Nu 6 11 ) to bring a sin -ottering. 
‘In what has he sinned?’ the Talmud asks. ‘ In 
having abstained from wine,’ is the answer. 10 On 
the other hand, a vow, duly made, must be scru- 
pulously fulfilled; Heaven itself testifies against 
the man who breaks his word. 11 Further, the 
Supreme is pictured as thus exhorting Israel, 
* Take heed that ye break not your vows, for lie 
that does so will come to break his oaths, and that 
would be to deny Me, and so to commit mortal 
sin.' 19 * lie shall not breAk his word* (Nu 30 8 )— 
the Scriptural utterance is the basis and starting- 
point of much of tho Talmudic legislation concern- 
ing vows, and so sensitive was the Rabbinical mind 
to the HAcredness of the vow, and to the danger of 
its being infringed by the common folk, that one 
Rabbi— Jehndan Gaon, of Sura (e. 750)— forbade 
even the study of tractate Ncdarim . 

Despite these facts the Rabbis have been accused 
of too readily 1 opening the door,’ to use their own 
phrase, to evasions or, more correctly, to annulment 
of vows. The prescriptions in Muthn&h Ncdarim , 
ix., have been specially cited in support of this 
charge. But it is only necessary to read these 
enactments intelligently and fairly in order to 
vindicate their underlying motive. Far from 
being animated by a loose regard for morality, 
they have an ethical intent, that of saving persons 
who have made virtually impracticable vows from 
the guilt of breaking them, and of preventing the 
hardship and injustice which their fulfilment will 
entail upon others. Men would make vows iu a 
fit of ill-humour, or in a morose and anti-social 
temper, from whioli it was only kind to them, and 
just to the members of their family or to their 
neighbours, to release them. 13 But even such under- 


1 Yori Dedh, 210 ; Shebudth, 26b. 

• Maimontdos, Yad, Ncdarim, xL 1 ; Yori Dedh, 288. 

» Miehndh Ncdarim, x. 1 IT. 

4 Siphri to Nu SO 9 . 8 Miehndh Nedanm, ill. 1 ft. 

8 Yori DM, 228 ; B'lprtoh. 86a ff. 

7 Ncdarim, 08, 22a. 8 lb. 22a. 9 Ta'anith, 4a. 

10 Jer. Ncdarim, 86d. 11 lb. 

19 Nedarim, 20a ; Yalqut Shimeoni to Nu 80*. 

78 See Minhnah Ncdarim, it. 1, and of. the passage from Philo, 
above. 


takings were not lightly cancelled. They had to 
be annulled formally bv recognised and competent 
authority. On the other hand, a vow made by 
order of the court could, under no circumstances, 
be set aside by any authority whatsoever. 1 A 
further charge of a different character has been 
brought, doubtless with reason, against ancient 
Jewish practice in regard to vows. In the Gospels 
the Pharisees are condemned for making vows 
under circumstances which involved a positive 
violation of the express commands of the Mosaic 
Law (Mt 15 4 , Mk 7 fo ). That, in the Middle Ages, 
divergent practices, varying with the authorities 
immediately concerned, prevailed with regard to 
granting absolution from vows is unquestionable. 
Some Rabbis were more lenient in the matter than 
others. But this difference of practice was due to 
the varying importance attached to the two oppos- 
ing considerations which have already been men- 
tioned. One Rabbi would lay the greater stress 
upon the desirability of preventing the violation 
of vows, and so be inclined to grant dispensation 
from them ; another would think more especially 
of the sanctity of the vow itself, however lightly 
made, and however trivial its character, and so refuse 
dispensation. A familiar instance is that of a man 
who vowed to give up gambling. The temptation 
to break such a vow was particularly strong. 
Should this consideration justify its annulment? 
Or should the man be held to nis vow notwith- 
standing? So great was the dread of breaking 
the plighted word that we find a Jew of the 16th 
cent, swearing that he would never swear ! 8 

Here reference may appropriately be made to 
the formula for the annulment of vows which 
ushers in the service in orthodox synagogues on 
the Eve of the Day of Atonement. Deriving its 
name Kol Nidre (‘All Vows’) from its initial 
words, it runs os follows : 3 

‘ All vowa, bonds, oaths, eta., wherewith we have vowed . . . 
and hound ourselves, from this Day of Atonement unto the 
next . . . lo, we repent us In them. They shall he annulled, 
made void and of none effect. . . . Our vows shall not be 
vows ; our bonds shall not tie bonds ; and our oaths shall not 
be oaths.' 


And, since the congregation may have sinned by 
violating its vows in the past, the declaration is 
immediately followed by the verse (Nu 15 w ) : 

1 And oil the congregation of the children of Israel shall be 
forgiven, ... for in respect of all the people it was done 
unwittingly.' 

This declaration has provided anti- Jewish writers 
with much welcome ammunition. Here, they 
have contended, is a proof that the word of a Jew 
cannot be trusted, seeing that he absolves himself 
from his vows and promises beforehand, in his 
very synagogue, and on the most solemn day in 
the year. The accusation is the fruit either of 
ignorance or malevolence or of both combined. 
The best answer to it is supplied by the unequi- 
vocal doctrine of the Rabbinical teachers in all 
ages, who warned their people that their very 
‘ Yea’ and ‘ Nay* must be truthful, 4 and that it is 
even more sinful to deceive a Gentile than a Jew. 8 
The history of the declaration completes the de- 
fence. Owing its origin, at some uuknown period 
not later than the early Gaonio age, to the dread 
of violating vows, it was nevertheless viewed with 
stern disapproval by the greatest authorities. 

i For further Information on this subject see S. Schechter, in 
0. G. Montcfiore’s Uibbcri Lecturer tor 1892, p. 667 ff. 

* Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Agee, pp. 882 ff.. 
108 ff. ; for the ethical oa well as the legal aspects of vows ana 


> 1. Aboab, Mcnorath Ha-maor (14th cent.), li. il. 2. 

8 The formula exists in many variants ; the version given In 
this artiole is taken from the Service of the Synagogue, London, 
1804 (the authorised Festival Prayer Book of the Anglo-Jewlsh 
community), Day of Atonement, pt !. p. 16. 

4 B&bhd Meft'd, 40a ; Siphra to Lv 18* : of. Mt 8*. 

8 B&lUn.Qta ; B. Qamma, 1186; Toeefta B. Qamma, 10. 16: 
ShuUsdn ' ArtLkh , Hochcn Michpat, 866 It., and the medieval 
moralists passim, 
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•I hear,' aald one of them (R. Netronei [8th cent]), * that a 
formula called Eol Nidrd Is used in oertaln congregation*! but 
we have never received It from our fathers.’ 

‘A stupid custom'— so others styled it, and the 
majority of their fellow-Gaonim shared their 
opposition . 1 Their condemnation would probably 
have been sterner still if they had known the 
declaration in its later form. In their time it had 
a retrospective effect only, and was, therefore, 
comparatively harmless. Nor, according to one 
weighty opinion, was it intended to apply to 

E ersonal and private vows, but only to those made 
y the leaders of a congregation, in their offioial 
capacity, for congregational purposes, either with- 
out due forethought or under duress . 1 It certainly 
applied, at most, to such personal vows as affected 
only the individual making them ; it could not 
possibly cover vows involving the rights of others, 
for absolution from them under such conditions 
was impossible under the Talmudic law . 1 But 
unfortunately a Rabbi (Meir ben Samuel [Uth 
cent.]) took it into his head to change the wording 
of the declaration so as to give it a prospective 
meaning. The original phrase 'from the past 
Day of Atonement to thiB Day of Atonement ’ 
was altered into 1 from this Day of Atonement to 
the next,’ which is the existing version in some 
Prayer Books ; and thus a weapon was placed in 
the hands of the enemy, which ne was not slow to 
use. It need hardly be said that the Rabbi who 
made this ill-conceived alteration was actuated by 
innocent motives. Dispensation from vows al ready 
taken was, he held, impossible save at the hands of 
competent authority, which might not be available ; 
better, then, he argued, to annul vows in advance. 
Thus, in both of its forms, the declaration owes its 

S lace in the Day of Atonement Prayer Book to 
tiat fear of the violation of vowb to which repeated 
reference has been made, and to a natural desire 
to safeguard those who made them from the 
penalty for such violation. Certainly, ignorant 
persons may have been misled by the formula into 
making vows thoughtlessly; but they did so in 
spite of its real object, not in virtue of it, and 
tneir mistake was severely castigated by authority. 
Such persons were declared to be incapable of 
giving evidence in a court of justice . 4 But the 
ignorant malpractices and the unhappy misunder- 
standings that have resulted from the introduction 
of the formula sufficiently condemn it ; and there 
are ancient congregations in which, owing possibly 
to these considerations, it has never been adopted. 
If it survives anywhere to-day, despite its crude 
and misleading phraseology, it is partly because 
of the force of old associations, especially powerful 
on an occasion so solemn as the Day of Atonement, 
and partly because of the moving and cherished 
melody to which it is sung. In modern Reform 
congregations it was expunged from the Prayer 
Book nearly a century ago. All that was of value 
in it— the tune— was retained; the declaration 
itself went the way of all unmeaning survivals. 

Finally it may be pointed ont that vows of a 
monastic character were almost unknown among 
the Jews, for the good and sufficient reason that 
the monastio idea made little or no way among 
them. The Essenes furnish the outstanding ex- 
ception. After novitiate those desirous of being 
admitted into that order took a solemn vow— 
Josephus stylos it 'tremendous oaths '—binding 
them to piety towards God, justice and forbear- 

1 Weiss, Dor Dor t 4. 17. 16 ; see art. 1 Kol Nldre ' In JB end 
Hamburger. It must, however, be pointed out that, tnfluenoed 
by the Talmudic permission (of. Nedarim, 236), it wee the 
custom of some pious Jews privately to annul their vows at the 
advent of every New Year festival. 

* Weite, op. Hi. 

s Tur Orals L 610 ; see also footnote to Hamburger's 

art., p. 07. 

* see the references in JB vll. 641. 


ance towards men, obedience to authority, fidelity 
to truth, and secrecy as to the doctrines of the 
society. They seem also to have imposed chastity 
upon themselves ; hut since, np K. Kohler has 
pointed out, they joined the order, as a rule, after 
the prime of life, they must not be deemed, be- 
cause of their submission to this restriction, to 
have necessarily set at naught the characteristic- 
ally Jewish duty of procreation. They lived the 
ascetic life of the Nazirite ; but whether they took 
the Nazirite vow is uncertain . 1 The Kssenes, 
however, stand practically alone in Jewish history. 
From time to time religious associations oame into 
existence, the rules of which bound the members 
(haberim) to holy living— to devotional exercises, 
to scrupulous rectitude in the daily life, and to 
works of benevolenoe. But these societies were, 
at the very most, brotherhoods rather than orders. 
In some oases the offspring of the mystical temper, 
and intended to minister to the mystical life, they 
were, however, far from monastic. There was 
nothing of the cloister in them. The associates 
lived in their own homes and, in a greater or less 
degree, busied themselves in worldly affairs. The 
bond that united them was purely voluntary, and 
any member could free himself from it at will. In 
such coses a vow of initiation was out of the 
question. 

LrriRATiiRi. — I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Agee, 
London, 1806; A. BttcMer, Der gatiwieche 'Am-ha 'Are f. 


nauiuui aoi ■ nzt. aivv. vat „ „ , 

artt. ' Essence,' 'Naarite,' 'Vows'; L. L0w, GceammeUe 
SchrifUn , ill.. Die Lebenealter in der jildieohen Literatwr , 
Seegedln, 1876; MOWJ liil. [1009] SdOff. ; C. G. Montefiore, 
Jiibbert Lecture e, London, 1802; Philo Judaeus, ed. Bohn, 
London, 1864-66 ; S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism , 2nd ser., 
London and Philadelphia, 1008; 1. H. Weiss, Dor Dor toe- 
Dorehaw , Wilna, 1004. MORRIS JOSEPH. 

VOWS (Teutonic). —Vows were solemn promises 
which were made before some deity or superior 
power, and by which the person making the 
vow undertook within a given time or in the 
future to perform a particular act, to obtain a 
purpose, to beBtow a gift, or to devote himself to 
some person or thing— as, c.g. t in a sworn brother- 
hood. Such vows were rather common among the 
Teutons both in the North and in Germany, and 
they were considered absolutely sacred and in- 
violable. A person not redeeming his vow or his 
promise was oonsidered an out-caste, and no regard 
was paid to him. Among the ancient Teutons 
all offerings and sacrifices were carried out with 
great attention and seriousness. They were 
generally closed with much hilarity and drinking, 
and then all kinds of promises were made for the 
future while the goblets were drunk, each of them 
devoted to somo special divinity or to the memory 
of some great name. The Braga-goblet was the 
most imposing of all. Of such an occasion we 
have a description in the Heimkringla : 

1 First Odin’s goblet wae emptied for victory and power to hie 
king ; thereafter, NJord’s and Freya’s goblets for pence and a 
good season Then it wae the custom of many to empty the 
Braga-goblet ; and then the guests emptied a goblet to the 
memory of departed friends, called the remembrance-goblet. 3 
This goblet was not drunk to Rragi himself, but 
was emptied before him to the honour of some 
great person or name, or before some great under- 
taking. At the larger festivals, such as the Jol 
(or Midwinter) festival, the vow was mode while 
touching the golden-bristled boar of Frey, wliieh 
was prepared tor the common meal, so that the 
vow should be made saored by all that is honour- 
able and great. # , , , . 

Vows were made at funerals of earls, kings, and 
other great persons, as may be seen from the 

i See art Essrnics ; Jos. BJ n. vlli. 2 if. ; Philo, sd. Bohn, Hi. 
628 ff., iv. 2fP. ; art. 'Essenes,' in JB, p. 228. 

* Htimekringla , L 77 (/Saga of Baton the Good, oh. 16). 
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Ynglinga Saga , oh. 36, where we read that King 
Ingjala at the funeral festival of his father rose 
when the Braga-goblet was tilled in order to offer 
his vow, promising that he would extend his 
kingdom one half m each quarter of the world or 
die? At funeral occasions all sorts of promises 
were made which could in any manner be connected 
with the wish of the deceased. 

A typical funeral vow or a series of such vows 
may tie quoted from King Olaf Trygvason's Saga : 

* King 8veln made a magnificent (east, to which he invited 
all the chief* in his dominions ; for he would give the succession* 
feast, or the heirship-ale, after his father Harold. A short time 
before, Strut-Harala in 8cania, and Vesete in Bornholm, father 
to Bue the Thiok and to Sigurd, had died and King Svein sent 
word to the Jomsborg vikings that Earl Sigvalde and Bue, and 
their brothers, should come to him, and drink the funeral-ale 
for their fathers in the same feast which the king was giving. 
The Jomsborg vikings came to the festival with their bravest 
men, forty ships of them from Vendland, and twenty ships 
from Scania. Great was the multitude of people assembled. 
The first day of the feast, before King 8veln went up into his 
father's high seat, he drank the bowl to his father's memory, 
and made the solemn vow, that before three winters were past 
he would go over with his army to England, and either kill 
King Adalred (Ethelred), or chase him out of the country. 
This heirship-bowl all who were at the feast drank. Thereafter 
for the ohiefs of the Jomsborg vikings was filled and drunk the 
largest horn to be found, and of the strongest drink. When 
that bowl was emptied, all men drank Christ's health ; and 
again the fullest measure and the strongest drink were handed 
to the Jomaborg vikings. The third bowl was to the memory 
of Saint Michael, which was drunk by all. Thereafter Earl 
Sigvalde emptied a remembrance-bowl to his father's honour, 
and made the solemn vow that before three winters came to an 
end, he would go to Norway, and either kill Earl Hskon, or 
ohaee him out of the country. Thereupon Thorkel the Toll, 
his brother, made a solemn vow to follow his brother Sigvaldo 
to Norway, and not flinch from the battle so long as Sigvalde 
would fight there. Then Bue the Thiok vowed to follow them 
to Norway, and not flinch so long as the Jomsborg vikings 
fought At last Vagn Aakeson vowed that he wouldjro with 
them to Norway, and not return until he had slain Thorkeld 
Loire, and gone to bed to his daughter Ingebord without her 
friends' consent. Many other chiefs made solemn vows about 
different things. Thus was the heirship-ale drunk that day, 
but the next morning, when the Jomsborg vikings had slept 
off their drink, they thought they had spoken more than 
enough. They held a meeting to consult how they should 
proceed with their undertaking, and they determined to fit out 
as speedily as possible for the expedition ; and without delay 
ships and men-at-arms were prepared, and the news spread 
quickly.' * 

Any vow or promise was made sacred by placing 
one’s foot upon a stamp or a stone and saying, * Here 
I stand and promise that I shall accomplish this 
matter,’ which waB then mentioned and the con- 


ditions of the vow given. 1 * Those promises were, 
no doubt, offered to make certain undertakings 
more sure— e.o., to win such-and-such a woman, 
whom the maker of the vow wanted to secure for 
himself or for somebody else, to avenge a crime or 
an injury, to obtain an honour or any such thing 
which required honest personal effort— and they 
were often made in the interest of higher duties 
so as to render the act itself morally binding. 

Sworn brotherhoods were mostly entered into by 
young men who had been brought up together or 
who had formed close friendships because of peculiar 
experiences. The ceremony was as follows. 

The sod of a selected piece of ground was loosened and out 
in three oblong slices, which were raised and held up by the 
spears of the covenanters, so as to form an arch under which 
tney let drops of their blood from self-lnflloted wounds freely 
flow in the fresh and open soil, vowing to be faithful to one 
another in life and death. Such men would afterwards be 
inseparable and never failed one another. The one would 
always avenge the injury done to the other, which meant in 
case of death that he hod to take the life of the slayer, even 
though that one be a relative or a highly exalted person. In 
later times of ancient Teuton history sworn brotherhoods were 
the most sacred of all covenants, no one ever thinking of 
breaking a vow thus made or even considering such a thing 
possible.* 

It is apparent that vows as sacred obligations 
entered into public life in various manners, and 
also that mutual behaviour thereby became more 
pregnant and dependable. Even to this day it is 
very common in countries of the North to demand, 
or at least to request, that certain promises be 
made sure by the oath, neither before tne court nor 
in the wuy prescribed for judicial proceedings, but 
as a vow made to a friend or to the second party 
of the contract; for, where such a vow has been 
taken, one feels assured that the promise will hold. 

Litkratorx.— Efli-U, s.v. ; B. H. Meyer, Germanxaehe 
MythologU , Berlin, 1891, pp. 197-263 : Paul Herrmann, 
Nordiaone Mythologia , Leipzig, 1903 ; G. O. Hyltdn-Cavallius, 
W dr end och Wirdama, Stockholm, 1868, I. 164-176 ; Sveriges 
Hednatid a/ ttaoar Montelius, do. 1877 (in Sverige* Uiatoria 
fran didata tid till vara dagar, p. 838 f.); A. M. Strinnholm, 
Svenska Folketa Uiatoria , do. 1834-38, i. 122 f., ii. 800-602; 
J. Enander, Forenta Statemaa Uiatoria , Chicago, 1876, i. 
122-130; Saxo Grammaticus, Daniah Uiutory, bka. i.-ix., 
tr. O. Elton, London, 1894 ; Snorri Sturlason, Ueimakringla, 
tr, Samuel Laing, and ed. R. B, Anderson, in the ‘Norrtena 
Library,' 8 vols., New York, 1897; Vilhelm Gronbeck, Men- 
neskeltvet og Guderne (Leg og Loflr ), Copenhagen, 1912, p. 64. 
Cf. also lists of literature under artt. Sacrifick (Teutonic) and 
Salvation (Teutonic). S. G. YOUNGEKT. 
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WAGES.— See Economics, Employment. 

WAHHABIS.— Named after 'Abd al-Wahhftb, 
this Muhammadan community has its headquarters 
in the part of Arabia called Nejd, but is also 
represented in Mesopotamia, India, and Africa. 

z. Tenets.— The aim of the founders of the com- 
munity appears to have been ostensibly to re- 
store Islam to its original purity, as taught by 
Mohammad and practised by his converts. Hence, 
when their system was examined by Sunni experts 
in Cairo, it was found not to differ from the 
ordinary orthodoxy. Their pretext for branding 
all other Muslims as idolaters lay in the practice 
of visiting the tombs of saints and appealing to 
them in emergencies, which the Wahhabis identi- 
fied with the practice of the nre-IslAmio pagans 
that is repeatedly oondemnea in the Quran. 


i Snorri Sturlason, Kongeaagaor*, Christiania, 1900. 

* Hmtmkringla, i. 160 (King Ola/ Trygvaaon'a Saga . ch. 89). 


the points wherein they differ from the orthodox 
under ten heads. 

(1) They regard the Deity as having bodily form, with fOoe, 
hands, etc. 

(2) Reasoning has no place in religious questions, whioh must 
be settled solely by tradition. 

(8) The souroe of law called 4 Consensus' Is rejected. 

(4) The source called ' Analogy ' is rejected. 

(5) The opinions of the compilers of codes have no authority, 
and those who follow them are unbelievers. 

J 8) All Muslims who do not Join their oommunity are un- 
levers. 

(7) Neither the Prophet nor any saint may be employed ae 
Intercessor with the Deity. 

(8) Visits to the tombs of saints, etc., are forbidden. 

(9) Oaths by any one but God are forbidden. 

(10) Vows to any one but God are forbidden, ae is also the 
practice of sacrificing at the tombs of saints and prophets. 

It is doubtful whether no. (6) is correct, as the 
Wahhabis are said to be followers of the system of 
Abmad Ibn U&ubal (f A.H. 241), the adherents of 
which were notorious in 'AbbaBid days for their 
interference with pilgrimages to the tombs of 
1 Of. Hardar Saga, 14 ; Uotnta Thoria Saga , 12 ; Fagrekinna, 

* Strinnholm, Svenaka Folketa Uiatoria , li. 611-616. Of. also 
art Brotbbrhood (Artificial). 
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saints; in A.H. 323 the khalifah Radi issued a 
rescript against them. 1 European travellers lay 
stress on their tabn of tobacco and all drugs that 
benumb or stupefy, and their objection to the use 
of silk in any part of the attire, and of ornaments 
of gold, silver, or gems. Practices of which their 
history gives evidence are the massacre of the 
women and children as well as the men of their 
Muslim enemies, and the mild treatment of the 
tolerated communities; these were characteristic 
of the early Kh&rijls, whose revolts were brought 
about by deviations from the rigidity of Islftm. 
If it be true, as has been asserted, that they 
suppose the Qur'an to have been mutilated by the 
third khalifah, they retain therein the notion 
which brought about the earliest Kh&rijl move- 
ments. Their iconoclasm bears some resemblance 
to the practice of the Khftrijls called Qarmatians, 
with whom they are not otherwise conneoted. s 

2. History. — The history of the Wahhftbls 
appears to have been written exclusively by Euro- 
pean travellers ; there is therefore some uncertainty 
about the origins of the system. As early as 1764 
it attracted the notice of Carsten Niebuhr, who 
brought the first mention of it to Europe. There 
are contradictory statements about both the birth- 
place and the tribe of that Muhammad Ibn * Abd 
al-Walih&b from whose patronymic the sect derives 
its name. Born in Central Arabia about 1730, he 
is said to have travelled as a student and merchant, 
and to have attached himself to one Muhammad b. 
Sa'ud, chief of pira'iyyah (about 46*20 E. long. 
25 N. lat.), who married his daughter and became 
his first disciple. To what extent these persons 
contemplated from the first thejestablishment of an 
independent state cannot now be ascertained ; 
Palgrave,* whose account of this matter is more 
than ordinarily romantic, makes Ibn 'Abd al- 
Walih&b allure Ibn Sa'ud with a definite promise 
of the sort. It is clear that the two made their 
resolve to restore Islam to its original purity a 
ground for attacking their neighbours, at first, it 
is said, with a force of seven men mounted on 
camels; but a little initial success carries such 
adventurers a long way where, as in Central 
Arabia at the time, there is no organized govern- 
ment. Muhammad b. Sa'ud had before his death 
extended his authority over 'Arid, Qosim, IJaija, 
Dowasir, and Sulayyil, and become master of all 
the provinces situated between the Hijftz and the 
Persian Gulf, with the exception of Qatif. 

Under the successor of Muhammad b*. Sa'ud, his 
son 'Abd al- Aziz, the Wahhftbls came into collision 
with the outposts of the Ottoman Government, 
and attacked and plundered Imam ^usain, where 
they massacred the inhabitants. This was in 1801, 
and in the following year the Wahh&bi chief, who 
had for some time oeen struggling with the then 
sharif of Meccah, Ghalib, was able to wrest from 
him the important town of Ta'if. Owing to the 
supinenesa of the Ottoman Government and the 
incompetence of the pashas who attempted to 
oppose the Wahhabis, the latter progressed with 
great rapidity ; in 1803 Sa'ud, son of 'Abd al- Aziz, 
took Meccan, where, however, Ghalib, having 
adopted Wahh&bi tenets, was Allowed to resume 
his government ; and in 1804 Medlnah was also 
taken after its port, Yanbo, had fallen. The tomb 
of Muhammad was robbed of all its ornaments and 
treasures. By this time Sa'ud was chief of the 
community, his father 'Abd al-'Az!z having been 
assassinated in 1803. Raids were made by 
Wahh&bi officers in the direction of the Yemen, 
which, however, was not permanently occupied. 

I Mlskawaihl, Experience* of the Nations, tr. £>. S. Maivo- 
Uouth (in the press [1920]), L 864. 

» Of. artt. KhawIru, Carmatians. 

3 Personal narrative of a Year's Journey through Central and 
Eastern Arabia , L 376. 


Though the new rulers of the QiiAz did not actually 
abolish the pilgrimage, fear of them kept away the 
pilgrim caravans from Persia, Syria, and Egypt. 

Muhammad AH, on whom the government of 
Egypt had been conferred by the Porte in 1804, 
with an express injunction to reconquer the sanctu- 
aries, took no serious step in that direction till 
1809, not even prohibiting the export of food from 
Egypt to Arabia, though that measure would have 
rendered the position of the Wahh&bls in those 
cities difficult. After two years of preparation 
the pasha of Egypt sent his son Tuzun, a man 
famous for his personal courage, at the head of an 
expedition, which seized Yanbo in Oct. 1811. In 
the following year he succeeded in reconquering 
Medlnah ; and in Jan. 1813 Meccah and Ta'if also 
were recovered. In this year Muhammad Ali 
himself took the command in Arabia, and fought 
with varying results against Sa'ud till the death of 
the latter in the following year ; he was sucoeeded 
by his son 'Abdallah, witn whom peace was made 
by Muhammad Ali in 1815, after each party had 
won some considerable victories. Muhammad All 
returned to Egypt ; but the terms of peace could 
not be carried out, and in the following year the 
pasha’s son (or stepson), Ibrahim Pasha, was sent 
out to reduce what remained of Wahhabi power ; 
in 1818 he took Piraiyyah, the Walih&bl capital, 
and obtained possession of 'Abdallah’s person ; 
the latter was taken to Cairo and sent thenee to 
Constantinople, where he was executed. 

A Turkish governor wob left in the Nejd by 
Ibrahim Pasha when he returned to Egypt ; a son 
of 'Abdallah, named Turki, who had escaped when 
the capital was taken, succeeded in re-assembling 
the Wahh&bi forces and expelling the governor. 
A new capital, Riyad, was chosen by Turki for the 
renovated state ; and under thw chief, who reigned 
till 1830, several of the provinces which the WahhA- 
bis had formerly held were recovered. He was 
assassinated in that year by a cousin, but was 
succeeded by his son Faisal, who was greatly helped 
in securing his accession by one 'Abdallah Ibn 
Rashid, whom he rewarded with the hereditary 
possession of the province Shamr. Faigal, however, 
was attacked by an officer sent agAinst him by 
Muhammad Ali, captured and sent off to Egypt, 
where he remained a prisoner till he was released 
by 'Abbas, son of Muhammad AIL Returning to 
Arabia, he easily obtained recognition in Nejd, 
and his dynasty is still established in Riyiu), the 
dynastic name being Ibn Sa'ud. The province of 
Snamr became detached during Faisal’s reign, and 
the dynastic name of the ruler is Ibn Rashid. His 
capital, paid, has been visited by several European 
travellers, who have maintained a continuous 
history of these states. 

From 1842 to 1872 the Wahh&bi empire in Arabia 
was split up into the following communities : 

(1) dynasty of Ibn Sa'ud holding Riyad and tyasa, 

(2) the emirate of $aiel, (3) the city 'Unaizah with 
the tribe of the name and dependencies, (4) the 
city Buraidah, (5) the town Sli&kra, (6) the state 
ana city Hariq-Hutah, (7) the tribe tlarb, (8) the 
tribe 'Utaibah, (9) the Mutair. From 1843 to 1870 
the second of these was governed by two capable 
rulers, f ilal and Mat'ab ; in 1872 the emirate was 
seized by one Muhammad, who, after putting to 
death possible rivals in his own family, endeavoured 
to bring the remaining communities under his rule. 
Ultimately in the spring of 1891 most of the above- 
named communities formed a league against the 
emir of ^iel, under the leadership of Zamil, ruler 
of 'Unaizah. On the side of Ibn Rashid there 

J were, in addition to his own forces, the fyarb and 
| the Mesopotamian Shamr. Ibn Rashid sucoeeded 
I in inflicting on the league a crushing defeat, and 
became master of all their towns, including Riyad, 
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where he installed one of the Ibn Sand family as 
ruler, remembering that the founder of his own 
dynasty had been a creature of Ibn Su'ucL Since 
this date the ruler of Biyad has emancipated him- 
self from Ibn Rashid's control, and in the intrigues 
which preceded the Great War of 1014-18 the latter 
favoured Germany, whereas the former favoured 
Britain. 

3. Wahhabism in India.— Wahhabism was in- 
troduced into India by one Sayyid Ahmad, who 
was born in 1786-87 in Bai Bareli, and started a 
revivalist movement among the Muslims of India, 
with headquarters at Patna, before he made the 
pilgrimage to Meccah which was the occasion of 
liis conversion to the Wahh&bl system. Betuming 
to India in 1824, he gained a following in Peshawar, 
and in 1826 started military operations against the 
Sikhs, in which he had considerable success; 
national dissensions, however, broke out among 
his followers, and in 1831 he met his death at the 
hands of the Sikhs. The movement was continued 
by Borne of his disciples, who obtained dominion 
over a large extent of territory along the left 
bank of the Indus, which, however, they lost in 
1847, when the Wahhabi troops surrendered to 
a British force. Patna continued to harbour a 
number of Wahhabis, who are said to have taken 
part in the Indian Mutiny. For about twenty 
years after the mutiny had been quelled attempts 
were made by Wahhabi preachers to stir up risings 
against the British in different parts of the Penin- 
sula and to found Wahhabi states. 

The Indian Wahhabism is said to differ from 
that of Arabia in its identification of one or other 
of the founders of the system with the Mahdi of the 
Sunnis, whereas in Arabia this term was not used. 

4. Literature. — It does not appear that the 
founders of the system in Arabia did more than 
issue letters and manifestos ; and at this day there 
is no printing-press in Biyad or (probably) in Baiel. 
Such literature as the system has produced is 
mainly Indian, and in Persian or Urdu ; but there 
is some anti- Wahhabi literature in Arabic, ema- 
nating from Mesopotamia — e.o. t al-Fajr cd-SacUa 
fil-radd ' ala munkiri -tivassul wal-karamat waf- 
khawariq by Jamil Efendi Sidqi Zahawi (Cairo, 
A.H. 1323). 

5. Life and conduct.— The Wahhabis appear 
from the ooinmencement of the system till onr 
time to have maintained the institutions of ortho- 
dox Islam with far greater rigidity than other 
Muslim communities. Like tne early Muslim 
leaders, the tirat generations of Wahhabis propa- 
gated their views mainly with the sword ; with the 
introduction of Arabia into the Pax Britannica 
more peaceful methods are coming into vogue, and 
the following description by a recent visitor to 
Biyad gives an idea of both the practices and the 
aims of the Arabian Wahhabis at the present day ; 

4 In this oity men live for the next world. Hundreds are 
studying In the Moeques to go out as teachers among the 
Bedouin tribes. It is tne center of a system of religious educa- 
tion that takes in every village of Central Arabia, and imparts 
the rudiments of an education to much the larger part of the 
male population of the various towns. Qroat efforts are being 
made now to educate the Bedouins. Men pray five times a day 
In Riyadh. In ths winter the roll Is called at early morning 
prayers, and also at the service in the late evening. Absentees 
are beaten with twenty strokes on the foUowing day. In the 
summer duties in the date gardens and elsewhere are con- 
sidered a valid exruse for praying at home. Only a few yean 
ago a man absented himself some days from all prayen and 
was publicly executed for so doing. It Is safe to say that there 
is one city on earth where men are more interested In the next 
world than they are in this one. Late dinners are unknown. 
The evening meal is eaten an hour before sundown so that there 
may he time for religious readings and exhortations before 
going to bed. That is the regular program in the house of the 
great chief himself.’ 1 

Litkr aturr. — J . L. Burckhardt, Travel S w» Arabia t 2 vole., 
London, 1829, French tr., Paris, 1836, ii. 268-470 (this tr. con- 

I R W". Harrison, 


tlnues the history somewhat later than the original); W. G. 
Palgrave, Personal Narrative of a Year's Journey throuah 
Central and Eastern Arabia , 2 vole., London, 1806; B. 
Rehatsok, 4 Hist, of the Wahhabis in Arabia and In India,* 
JHASBo xiv. [1880] 274-401; C. M. Doughty, Travels in 
Arabia Deserta t 2 vols., Cambridge, 1888; Bauard Nolde, 
Reise naeh Innerarabien, Kurdistan und Armenian , Bruns- 
wick, 1896 ; cU-Manor, xiL [Cairo, a.h. 1327] 390-890. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

WAKANDA.— See Manitu, Orenda, Manx, 
Plains Indians. 

WAKASH AN.— The Wakashan linguistic fam- 
ily consists of two main branches : the Kwakiutl, 
extending from the Tsimshian country southward 
to the northern end of Vancouver Island, and the 
Nutka of the west coast of Vancouver Island and 
the extreme north-western corner of the State 
of Washington. The northernmost Kwakiutl, 
usually kuown as Ueiltsuk, were divided into 
clans governed by mother-right, but the Kwakiutl 
divisions, while not true gentes, inclined to be 

Atriurchal, although crests descended to a man’s 

augh tor’s son rather than to his own son, thus 
showing a confused or mixed system of descent. 
The Nutka tribes were divided into a number of 
septs of varying rank, which were not, however, 
exogamic. If a man married outside of his sopt, 
his children belonged to that which stood higher 
socially, but, if he married inside, the descent was 
patrilineal. 

I. Kwakiutl.— z. Supernatural beings. — The 
principal Kwakiutl deity was the sun, called Ata 
(‘the one above’), Kanskiyi (‘our brother*), 
KansnOla (‘our elder brother’), Amioeket (‘the 
one to whom we must be grateful’), Gyikamae 

chief’), and KautsOump (‘our father ). The 
last of these names is said not to have been used 
until after the advent of Europeans, but this is 
not quite certain. He was frequently addressed 
in prayer in such words as ‘O chief, take pity 
upon us * ; and in bad weather the steersman of a 
canoe would say to him * Take care of us, chief.’ 
His son Kanikilak (‘ with outspread wings’) largely 
takes the place of the northern transformer, 
Kaven. He descended from heaven and wandered 
over the face of the whole earth, giving man his 
arts, customs, and institutions. He also was 
addressed in prayer. Baven, however, appears as 
well, and the stories told of him resemble those 
related by the Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian 
{qq.v.). Besides being partially displaced by the 
sun's son, he shared his functions of trickster with 
Mink, who was often even more prominent. 

A host of lesser spirits were believed in, but 
they were not especially different from those found 
elsewhere in America, except the spirits concerned 
with the great winter ceremonials. Twins were 
believed to be transformed salmon and were 
supposed to have power over the winds and 
weather. When a salmon was killed, its soul was 
believed to return to the salmon country. 

a. The dead.— After death a man’s soul, which 
was thought to have its seat in the head, beeame 
a ghost, or Idlenok , the sight of which was deadly. 
These Idlenok either lived iu a place under ground 
called Bebftnakaua (‘the greatest depth’) 01 
roamed through the woods. They might not 
enter a house, but hovered round the villages, 
causing bad weather. The name Bebdnakaua is 
said not to have been used before the advent of 
the Wliites, but the idea for which it stands was 
certainly aboriginal. Ultimately the Idlenok was 
reborn in the first child of a relative. Probably 
Bebdnakaua was not the only region of the dead, 
for one story speaks of a man whose soul went to 
live with the sun before it was reborn. 

3. Shamanism.— The common name for a sha- 
man among the Kwakiutl was naualak , but, when 
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oaring diseases, he was called hoilikya or pakala. 
Disease was supposed to be causod either by some 
foreign object m the affected part, such as a stick, 
piece of skin, bone, or quartz, or by the absence of 
the soul from the body. In the former case the 
shaman moistened the place where the disease had 
its seat from a small dish of water, went through 
the usual incantations to the accompaniment of 
his rattle, and finally sucked out the disease and 
showed it to the bystanders. Sometimes he used 
whistles and blew the disease from the hollow of 
his hand into the air. When the soul had left the 
patient’s body— a fact which the shaman discovered 
by feeling the patient’s head and the root of his 
nose — the shaman caught it and replaced it in the 
head, its proper seat. Sometimes it was seen in 
his hand in the shape of a bird or mannikin. The 
shaman was also able to cause disease by throwing 
something into his victim’s body. The secrets of 
the shaman proper or medicine- man were derived 
from Haialikyawe, the ancestor of the gens of that 
name. One of the seoret societies, however, the 
Marnaka, conferred power to catch the invisible 
disease-spirit— which was supposed to be constantly 
flying through the air in the form of a worm— and 
throw it bade upon one’s enemies. 

4. Witchcraft— True witchcraft was of two 
kinds. In one the person was mode sick by having 
a portion of his clothing buried with a corpse. 
The second, called eka 9 was more complicated : 


A portion of a person's body, or clothing that had received 
perspiration from him, was obtained and roasted before the Are 
along with fragments of a coriwe ; then they were ground up 
together, sealed in a piece of skin or doth, and placed in tho 
hollow of a human none. This in turn was placed Inside a 
human skull and the wholo deposited in a small box, which 
was afterwards buried in the ground so as to be barely covered 
with earth. Almost on the top of this a Are was built so os to 
worm the whole, and, while It burned, the wizard beat his head 
agahwt a tree, naming and denouncing his enemy. This was 
done secretly and at night or in the early morning, and was 
repeated at frequent intervals until the enemy died. 8uch a 
spell might be removed, however, by finding and unearthing 
the box— carefully, lest a sudden jar provs fatal to ths sick 
man— and then unwrapping the contents, covering them with 
fe&thors, and throwing them into the sea. It might also be 
removed by some one going over the bewitohing ceremonies 
again, the second oeremouy serving to undo the first 

5* Eclipses.— When an eclipse of the sun or 
moon took place, it was supposed that those bodies 
were being swallowed, and to liberate them the 
Kwakintl burned blankets, boxes, and food. They 
also mode noises to frighten away the enemy and 
sang 1 Haukutt ! * (‘ Throw it up ! *). 

II. Nutka.— The Nutka are treated in art. 


Vancouver Island Indians. 

III. Makah. — The Makah Indians around Cape 
Flattery in the State of Washington are merely a 
colony of Nutka from Vancouver Island, but their 
beliefs show certain points of divergence. 

x. Supernatural things and cosmology.— Like 
the other Nutka, they worshipped a supreme 
being, whose name was spoken only to those who 
had been initiated into the sacred rites and 
oeremonies. One name for this being was 
Chabatta Hatartstl, or Hatartstl Chabatta (‘the 
great chief who resides above ’). He was said to 
be called upon by individuals only when they were 
alone, and probably received very little actual 
attention, the worship of the people being paid as 
Usual to a multitude of inferior deities residing in 
Animals, plants, andothor natural objects. Swan 1 
cites only one case where to his personal knowledge 
the supreme deity was directly addressed, bnt. lie 
was told that a person who wished to talk to him 
retired into the mountains when the moon was 
full, washed in a pond, and rubbed his limbs with 
cedar boughs, which are liked by the deity on 
account of their fragrance. In tne same way a 
man acquired his individual guardian-spirit. The 
l 1 Tbs Indians of Gape Flattery,' in Smithsonian Contribu- 
tion! to Knowledge, xvi. 01 f. 


sun (Kltoeakarktl) was considered the representa- 
tive of the supreme boing, and it was the object 
to which the young were told to direct tlieir 

a ers when they were awakened and made to 
0 before daylight. They then called upon 
him to let them live. The north, south, south- 
east, east, west, and north-west winds were each 
supposed to be produced by the blowing of a 
certain spirit. Stars were believed to be the bouIb 
of individuals or of animals formerly existing on 
earth, and lunar eclipses were ascribed to a 
tooshkow , or ‘ cultus ’ cod, endeavouring to eat up 
the moon, which was believed to be composed of 
a jelly-like substance. The aurora borealis was 
caused by a small race of Indians in the far north 
who lived on ice-floes and were cooking seal and 
walrus meat. Comets and meteors were supposed 
to be spirits of departed chiefs, and the rainbow a 
malignant spirit connected with the thunder-bird 
and having powerful claws with which it seized 
any one coming near. 

2. Shamanism.— Male shamans formerly went 
through a certain ceremony called kahaip in order 
to acquire supernatural powers. Sickness was 
believed to be occasioned by a demon, which 
entered the victim’s mouth when drinking at a 
brook or pierced his skin when bathing in sea- 
water. It assumed the form of a little white 
worm, which the shaman knew how to extract. 
During the operation he washed his hands fre- 
quently and warmed them at the tire $ finally he 
caught the demon, squeezed it, blew through his 
hands towards the roof of the house, and assured 
the patient that it was gone. An injured bone 
was renewed by binding over it the bone of a dead 
person. There were also female shamans or, 
rather, doctors, who know the uses of herbs and 
acted as mid wives. Still other individuals were sup- 
posed to have power over the winds and weather. 

3. The dead.— After death the souls were 
supposed to reside in the earth, where they existed, 
deprived of their bones, and received flesh and skin 
only as fast as it decayed from their material 
bodies. The usual tales are told of persons who 
had been to this region and had returned. Little 
opportunity for such a return was given, however, 
since to look upon the face of a corpse was eon* 
sidered unlucky, and the Makah consequently 
bound the body at once tightly in a blanket and 
laid it away in the grave-box. 

Litkraturi.— T he Kwakiutl are treated in P. Boss, report 
v. 1 On the North-Western Tribes of Canada,' in Report of the 
British Association for ths Advancement of Scienoe, 1889, p. 
801 ft., report vl. it. 1890, p. 602 ff., and their seoret societies in 
Boas, 'The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians,' in Report of the United States National 
Museum tor 1896, Washington, 1897 (this also touches upon 
seoret societies among other tribes in the same region). The 
Nutka are treated in report vl. ' On the N.W. Tribes of Canada,' 
and their Washington oolony, the Makah, by J. G. Swan, 'The 
Indians of Cape Flattery,' in Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge , xvl. [Washington, 18701. Much valuable material 
may be had from J. R. Jewitt, A Narr . of the Adventures and 
Sufferings of John R. Jewitt, Middletown, Conn., 1816, and 
from G. M. Sproat, Soenes and Studies of Savage Life , 
London, 18S& JOHN It. 8 WANTON. 

WAKE.— See Death and Disposal of thk 
Dead. 

WALDENSES.— The Wiihlensas arc a Pro- 
testant Church, bearing among its own people tin* 
name of Vaudois, derived from tho geographical 
situation of its origin and headquarters among the. 
southern valley* of the Cotlian Alps, through 
which run tho tributaries of the Peliiee ami the 
Po, and which arc approached from Turin acros.; 
the plain of Piedmont. Thus situated as a com- 
munity of hardy mountaineers far away from the 
town life of Italy, and with interior valleys still 
more remote into which to retreat in times of 
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danger, this Church was able to develop and main- 
tain its own individuality and to withstand the 
attacks of opponents in a way that has almost 
suggested the miraculous. We need to realize the 
physical geography of the area in which it grew 
up in order to understand its rare characteristics 
and account for its sturdy independence and heroic 
achievements. Legend lias been busy weaving 
fanciful impossibilities into the fabric of its story. 
But a sufficient substratum of solid fact remains 
to account for the importance that has been 
attached to so small a group of poople who have 
produced no thinkers, writers, or scholars suffi- 
ciently eminent to give them world-wide fame. It 
is the romance of their story that first calls atten- 
tion to them. Then the frightful persecutions 
from which they suffered, appealing to the sym- 
pathy of the great Protestant Powers, connected 
them with the larger politics of Europe, especially 
when Cromwell interposed to champion their cause 
and Milton immortalized their sufferings in a great 
sonnet. Over and above these facts critical ques- 
tions concerning their origin have attracted the 
attention of scholars and aroused the energies 
of controversialists, with the consequence that a 
literature has grown up round the Waldensian 
name quite out of proportion to the small number 
of siniple folk to whom it haB been attached. 

I. ORIGIN. — The question of the origin of the 
Waldenses has been complicated by controversial 
considerations. While Roman Catholic writers 
have settled the matter by regarding these people 
as simply the followers of Peter Waldo of Lyons, 
they tnemselves repudiate this view and push 
back their beginnings to the age of primitive Chris- 
tianity. Thus they deny that they first appeared 
as a sect of heretics breaking oil' from the historic 
Church, and claim to have preserved the purity of 
the faith through the ages, while all the rest of the 
Church was degenerating and accumulating the cor- 
ruptions against which they protested from the first. 

z. Claim to apostolic origin.— This claim is first 
met with in a Dominican monk at PAssau in the 
year 1316, 1 who states that the Waldenses declare 
that they are the most ancient of all the sects, 
some even saying that this sect * duravit a tempore 
patrum.’ It was but a step from this position to 
add that the Waldensian Cnurch was founded by 
St. Paul when on his way to Spain. A little later 
a woman under examination for heresy is said to 
have made a similar statement. It is not met 
with again earlier than a letter of Barbe 1 Morel 
written in 1530 and addressed to (Ecolampadius.* 
But it w r aB adopted by Robert 01iv6tan and pub- 
lished in the preface to his translation of the Bible 
in 1535, and from that time onwards it was uni- 
versally adopted by the ProtestantB, who thus 
oame to honour the Waldenses as the one Christian 
Church that had preserved the primitive faith of 
NT times. Its adoption by Beza, its appearance 
in the Confession of 1541, the assertion of it by 
Leger in the preface of his history, the encourage- 
ment it obtained from Samuel Morland, the British 
envoy in Savoy, all helped to confirm its popular 
acceptance. It even came to be regardedf as the 
primary source of Calvinism, an ingenious way of 
accounting for its otherwise suspicious resemblance 
to that type of Reformation theology. But now 
it has been pointed out that no trace of this notion 
can be found in any of the early Waldensian 
writings. The inquisitor Moneta of Cremona, dis- 

l Contra ValdmHt, in Maxima BiblioUuea voterum Patrum, 
Lyons, 1077-1707, xxv. 262 if. 

9 The title ‘barbs’ (Romance for ‘unde’) was employed by 
the Waldenses for their clergy, perhaps as distinguished from 
the Roman Oatholio title ‘ father ' for a priest, ana at the same 
time as suggestive of an affectionate relationship ; also as a 
cryptic term, a ‘commonplace ’ in times of persecution. 

■ See A. Soultetus, dmnaiium Xoangthi . . . deeadtt duo, 
Geneva, 1618, pp. 295, 306. j 


cussing the source of Waldo’s heresy, makes no 
mention of the theory of apostolic origin. Nor is 
there any evidence of the existence of the Walden- 
sian Church as a separate community maintaining 
primitive NT ideas for more than a thousand years 
from apostolic days till it emerged in the times of 
mediaeval persecution. Its total seclusion as well 
as the maintenance of its parity uncorrupted 
throughout all these centuries would demand a 
double miracle, for which no evidence is forth- 
coming. Then this very parity of doctrine in 
conformity with the NT is exactly what the Pro- 
testants claimed to have recovered at the time of 
the Reformation. In so far as that claim cannot 
be entirely justified, since Protestantism is not 
merely a return to the apostolio type of Christi- 
anity, but, with all its effort to conform to the NT 
standard, still a historical development true to the 
spirit of its age, the same must be said of the 
Waldensian type of Christianity. Therefore, if we 
admitted the theory of apostolic origin, we should 
have the further marvel of a line of development in 
the solitude of the Alpine valleys leading to much 
the same results os were obtained by the Reforma- 
tion theologians in their fresh studies of the NT, 
unless we were to conclude that Protestantism as 
a whole was an outgrowth of Waldensian teach- 
ing ; and we are sufficiently well acquainted with 
its genesis in the minds of the German and Swiss 
reformers to know that this was not the case. 

a. The time of Sylvester.— A second theory of 
the ancient origin of the Waldensian Church is 
that it arose at Rome in the time of the episcopate 
of SylvevSter, when that bishop, after baptizing 
Constantine, put the Church under the power of 
the emperor ; whereupon a colleague of the bishop 
protested, broke off communion with Rome, and 
retreated into the Vaudois valleys. Thus the 
Waldensian movement is represented as being a 
reaction against the corruption of the Church in 
the 4th century. This theory has been combined 
with the claims to apostolic origin, with the 
suggestion that the secluded Church, already some 
centuries old, now received an accession of refugees 
who found a welcome home in its primitive 
simplicity. It is given by the inquisitor Moneta , 1 
as held by ‘the Poor Men of Lyons.* But the 
want of evidence during the intermediate period, 
which is fatal to the claim to an apostolio origin, 
is also applicable to this theory, though the inter- 
mediate centuries are not quite so many. More- 
over, Sylvester did not baptize Constantine. Nor 
had the Church preserved the primitive simplicity 
advocated by the Waldenses uncorrupted until the 
age of Sylvester, as the upholders of this theory 
have maintained. Thus its basal assumption is 
discredited by history. 

3 . The time of Claude of Turin.— Claude, bishop 
of Turin in the 8 th cent., under Charlemagne and 
Louis the Pious, revived the Augustinian doctrine 
of predestination, but ignored the High Church 
side of Augustine’s teaching, according to which 
the Chnrch was the appointed medium of com- 
munication between God and man, resisting the 
papal claims, and denying that St Peter had 
received power to bind and loose. He had crosses 
as well as images removed from his ohurches, in 
all these matters anticipating the Reformation. 
Accordingly Leger, Muston, and other Waldenses, 
understanding the churches of the Vaudois valleys 
to have been included in Claude’s diocese, main- 
tained that, if their separation from the Roman 
Catholic Church could not be traced back to primi- 
tive times, their distinctive movement should be 
attributed to the influence of this French bishop, 
who has been described as a Calvinist before the 
Reformation. That Claude may have had some 

1 Gornba, p. 90. 
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influence among the mountaineers in leading them 
towards the freer, simpler type of religion, and so 
preparing for their subsequent breach with Rome, 
is likely enough. But there is no evidenoe that 
he was in any sense the founder of the Waldensian 
Church as a separate community or the originator 
of Protestantism in it. There is no indication of 
the existence of such a ohurch for centuries later 
than the time of Claude. Besides, it is very im- 
probable that this bishop should have succeeded in 
originating a vigorous, independent organization 
in a remote corner of his aiocese while he did 
nothing of the kind at Turin or in the more civilized 
towns nearer his metropolis. Champions of the 
antiquity of the Waldensian Church as a distinct 
community in separation from Home claim a mass 
of Romance literature in the libraries of Geneva, 
Zilrich, Grenoble, Paris, Cambridge, and Dublin 
in support of this contention, maintaining that it 
is ( 1 ) representative of the views of that Church, 
and ( 2 ) of great antiquity. But a critical examina- 
tion has made it clear ( 1 ) that much of this litera- 
ture is of Roman Catholic origin and not marked 
by characteristics peculiar to the Waldenses, and 
that some of it is Hussite, and ( 2 ) that none of 
it gives evidence of coming from an earlier date 
than the 14th century. 

One of these documents, entitled Nbbla Laicnon ('Noble 
Reading ’), is a poem setting forth Christian doctrine of the 
Waldensian type which Perrin, Leger, Muston, Monastier, and 
other writers declare contains a statement that 1100 years have 
passed since the origin of the New Testament. But in a copy 
of this work discovered in the Morland MSS it was seen that 
the tail of an Arabic 4 has left some traces, so that the original 
reading would have been 4 mil e 4 cent ana.' Another MS in 
this collection has 4 mil e COCO ana.’ Further, a MS of the NT 
at Ziirich, which had been assigned to the 12th cent., is found 
bo be dependent on Erasmus’ Greek Testament. Lastly there 
is the 'Waldensian Confession of Faith/ for which a pre- 
lteformation origin had been claimed, os composed in the year 
1120; but now it has been discovered that this date is not 
written by the original hand, and also that the MS 'copies 
almost word for word the utterances of the Reformer Bucer os 
given in Morel's report of his negotiations with that divine and 
CEcolatnpadius.' 1 

The statement of Muston 2 that in the year 1096 
Urban 11 . described the Vaudois as ( infected with 
heresy ’ is founded on a mistake, since no such refer- 
ence to these people is to be found among his bulls . 8 

4 . Albigenses.— The Albigenses, or C&tharists, 
were near neighbours, occupying the northern and 
French side of the mountains, the southern and 
Italian valleys of which were inhabited by the 
Waldenses. But there does not seem to have been 
much intercommunication across the great Alpine 
barrier. The national and racial distinction 
between the two populations would tend to keep 
them apart. Moreover, there is not the slightest 
trace of Catharist doctrines in the Waldensian 
Church. That this Church should not have 
received any infection of the Manichsean teaching, 
with which the Albigenses are said to have been 
imbued by an emigration from Eastern Europe, 
and yet have received their comparatively innocent 
Protestant principles from this tainted source, is 
not at all probable. On the other hand, we have 
little or no first-hand information about the tenets 
of the Albigenses, the reports of which como to us 
through the suspicious channel of their enemies’ 
accounts of confessions under torture. We may 
well admit that a common spirit of resistance to 
the dominance of Rome, and similar efforts at 
realizing a more spiritual type of worship than 
was generally seen in mediceval Catholicism, may 
have led to mutual encouragement in these 
respects. What must be affirmed, however, is 
that certainly the Waldensian is not a direct 
offshoot of the Albigensian movement. 

1 J. H. Kurts, Church Hirtoryio, Eng. tr., London, 1892, ail. 
4711. 

* L' I trad dee Alpet , Paris, 1861, vol. 1. p. xxxii, n. 2 . 

J Combo, p. 164. 


The iuppoaed connexion between the Waldenses and the 
Albigenaee woe championed in England by several writers, of 
whom the most notable was G. B. Faber, An Enquiry into the 
history and the Theology of the ancient V alienees and Alibi - 

S mses (1888). But in tne same year the idea was completely 
einollshed by 8. R. Maitland In Facts and Documents illustra- 
tive of the History , Doctrine , and Hites of the ancient Albigenses 
and Waldenses Lastly, Uharles Schmidt of Btrassburg 

made au exhaustive examination of the question, giving the 
legend, as Coinba says, its coup de grdoe. 1 Bee, further, art. 
Albioknsbb. 

5 . Various later influences. — It may well be 
that various influences tended to out off the 
Vaudois from continuous close Roman influence. 
Their isolated geographical situation would mini- 
mize intercommunication, and at the same time 
their life &b mountaineers would foster a spirit of 
independence and its simplicity keep them from 
the materializing influence of a Bumptuous ritual. 
Then the Gothic and Lombard invasions would 
associate ecclesiastical with political aloofness. 
For a time these people came under the wave of 
Arian dominance. We cannot regard the Wal- 
densian faith as in any sense a product of Arianism, 
and yet the local separation produced by the heresy 
would tend to engender a habit of independence. 
Arnold of Brescia, a disciple of Abelard, executed 
at Rome in 1156 y was a strenuous opponent of the 
temporal claims of the papacy. He contended 
that sacraments administered by priests who were 
not living an apostolic life were invalid. Lucius 
HI. *s bull of excommunication (1184) shows that he 
left followers behind him whose influence may well 
have lingered in Northern history till it woh 
merged in that of the definitely anti- papal Wal- 
denses. But Leger, in setting his name at the 
head of the list of barbes, was confusing it with 
that of another Arnold. Then, on both sides of 
the Alps, those parts of France and Italy respec- 
tively which were nearest to the Waldensian 
valleys witnessed during the Middle Ages repeated 
protests against the abuse of images and material- 
istic forms of worship. Witli greater probability 
l’eter of Bruys (11U4-25) is claimed by Comba, 
Gay, and others os one of the precursors and 
originating influences of the Waldenses. 

Unfortunately our knowledge of Peter’s tenet* la almost con- 
fined to the statement* of Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny. 3 
It would appear that he ascribed the highest authority to the 
Gospels, especially the teachings of Jesus contained in them, 
finding a second and lower authority in the Epistles. It is not 
dear how he regarded tho Old Testament He taught believers’ 
baptism and repudiated the efficacy of infant baptism, rejected 
the dootrine of transubstantiatlon and the Mass— perhaps even 
going so far as to give up the observance of tho Lord’s Supper 
as a rite of the Ohurch- repudiated the custom of prayers for 
the dead, denied the sanctity of cliuroh buildings, and carried 
out an iconoclastic crusade aguinst the use of crosses. Bol- 
linger’s association of the Petrobrusian* with the Cathari has 
been shown to be erroneous.* Peter was twenty years combat- 
ing what he regarded as tho superstitions of the Ohurch, 
especially the ' Roman idolatry.’ Beginning In the obscure 
village of Bruye high up among the Alps, his influence spread 
through Narbonne, Guyenne, and Gasoony, and was for a time 
centred at Toulouse, where he enjoyed great and growing popu- 
larity. Nevertheless, at the instigation of the monks of Ht. 
Gllles, he was seised by a mob and publicly burnt, without any 
legal trial, and also without any interference from the authori- 
ties. Peter of Bruys was followed as a reformer by Henry of 
Cluny, who was condemned at the Council of Pisa (1184), but 
escaped, and was again imprisoned in 1160 at Toulouse, where 
he died. His supposed connexion with the famous abbey of 
Cluny is a mistake ; so is the claim that he was an Italian ; he 
seems to have been a Bwlas born at Lausanne. Henry followed 
Peter in protesting against corruptions in the Church, especi- 
ally the degeneration of tho clergy, whom he persuaded to 
marry their concubines. Unfortunately, as in tho case of hu 
predecessor, our knowledge of this reformer is chiefly depend- 
ent on information supplied by his enemies, according to which 
the result of his energetic activity was that the alters were 
abandoned and the sacraments of the Church despised.* 
Farther than tills we cannot go. We have no record of Henry’s 

1 hist, st doctrine de la sccte des Cathares ou Albigeois , 
Btrassburg, 1849, ii. 287-270. r . . . 

2 Advertus Pdrobrusianon hmetvcos, PL clxxxix. 719*860. 

* A. H. Newman, American Hoc. of Church hut . (New York, 
1892] iv. 188-189. 

4 Acta Epis. cenornanensium , in J. Mabillou, Vetera Analecta, 
Paris, 1728. 
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specific doctrinal teaching aud cannot say that ho shared Peter 

» . *■ — Apparently 

cal grounds 

there was a spirit of revolt in the afr and a growing desire for 
a more spiritual religion than was commonly met with. On the 
other hand, the Council of Tours (1168) exoommunicated both 
the Petrobrusians and the Henricians. The Uumiliati have 
been olaimed as precursors of the Waldenses ; but they were 


ministri), chosen annually for the administration 
e 






. workmen's gilds In Lombardy, many of whose members 
joined tho new religious movements, but who were not them* 
solves formative influences in them. 


solves formative i 


6. Waldo and the Poor Men of Lyons.— The 

Christian name Peter commonly attached to the 
reformer appears to be due to later tradition and 
usage. His name is given in French as Valdes, in 
Latin as Valdosius, Valdenius, Gualdensis, in Italian 
as Waldo. Again we have to turn to the prejudiced 
account of enemies for most of our information 
about this reformer. It is from an anonymous 
writer at Laon, however, that we obtain the story 
of his conversion. 


He hod been enriched by the practice of usury when in 1178, 


parts of Scripture as well as some patristic writings, which he 
got two friendly priests to translate for him into the Romance 

After taking a formal vow of poverty and going 
through the streets begging his way and preach- 
ing his message of self-abnegation, he gathered 
about him a group of followers, who in turn went 
about with the same message and became known 


as the Poor Men of Lyons. They travelled in 
strict observance of Christ's directions to the 
Seventy (Lk 10 1 ’ 4 ), going two and two, without 
staff or scrip, their feet only in wooden sabots, 
preaching repentance and exhorting people to 


retnrn to the purity and simplicity of the primitive 
Christians. Forbidden to preach by the arch- 
bishop, they replied with the apostolic defence 
in Ac 6 M , and later (1179) appealed to the Third 
Lateran Council, under Alexander in., for recogni- 
tion, only to have their request scornfully denied 
—although the pope himself had received Waldo 
kindly and he is said to have been secretly ordained 
by one of the cardinals. Daring to persist in their 
preaching, they were put under the ban at the 
Council of Verona (1184), presided over by Pope 
Lucius III. They had no wish to break off from 
the Church, nor did they imagine that they were 


(, aocietas ) till his death, selected and ordained the 
ministers, and admitted the new members, though 
he did not claim to be a bishop. The conditions 
of membership, called * conversion,’ were renuncia- 
tion of private property and an ascetic life, separa- 
tion of husbands from wives, and three days’ fast 
in the week. It is said that they repudiated in- 
dulgences, purgatory, and masses for the dead, 
and denied the efficacy of the sacraments adminis- 
tered by unworthy priests. If so, they certainly 
would be deemed heretics. But the Question of 
the full contents of their preaching is obscure. A 
literal application of the teachings of Christ con- 
tained in the Gospels was its chief theme, as it 
had been that of their founder, and, they being 
for the most part simple folk, without any theo- 


logical training, it would be pedantic to try to iix 
any definite theology upon them. We do not 
know much about the later days of Waldo ; he 
died in Bohemia in the year 1217. 

7 . The fusion. — An inquiry into the origin of 
the Waldensian Church brings us to the result 
that it grew out of a fusion of the work of Waldo 
and the Poor Men of Lyons with the movements 
originated by Arnold of Brescia, Peter of Bruys, 


a theologian to the words of Christ in Mt 19^. Thereupon, 
making over his landed possessions to his wife, aw) distributing 
the rest of his property among the poor, he first of all gave 
himself bo the study of the Gospels, tho Psalms, and other 


originated by Arnold ot Brescia, reter ot Bruys, 
and Henry ‘ of Cluny.' It came to contain ele- 
ments in tne teaching of these four leaders, and it 
rounded into a definite form and ripened into a 


distinctly organized Church with its own specific 
teaching in parts where their fourfold influence 
had been felt, and this not till the latest and most 
vigorous of these movements, that of Waldo, came 
into contact with the earlier types. Thus, while 
the old Waldensian claim to primitive and even 


apostolic antiquity is abandoned, and it cannot be 
maintained that Waldo found a Church of evangeli- 


cal teaching in the Vaudois valleys ready to wel- 
come him and learnt more from it than he imparted 


come him and learnt more from it than lie imparted 
to it, neither is it right to say that tho Waldenses 
are simply the followers of Waldo of Lyons. It 
does not appear that he simply founded the com- 
munity de novo , or that its evangelical and Pro- 
testant character is entirely due to his influence. 
The ideas were in the air, the spirit was alive and 
awake, when Waldo and his Poor Men came with 
apostolic fervour to embrace them and blend them 
with their own version of the teaching of Jesus. 
There were Arnoldists, Petrobrusians, and Henri- 
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claimed to be loyal sons of the Church, called to 
lead their erring brethren bock to the ways of 
their ancestors, and this entirely as a practical 
reformation of life and conduct. Nevertheless 
their refusal either to recant or to be silent and 
their condemnation by the ecclesiastical authorities 
forced them into a position tantamount to open re- 
bellion. Then this condemnation, followed by an 
edict of Barbarous*, drove tho Poor Men of Lyons 
out of the city and scattered them abroad, only 
however to sprout the seed of their message the 
more effectually through Southern Europe. Thus 
they found their way into Provence, Dauphin^, 
the valleys of Piedmont, Lombardy, Lorraine, 
Flanders, Picardy, Germany, Spain, and even as 
far as England. Since Waldo and his followers 
had not been condemned for any doctrinal heresy, 
but only for a breach of discipline in preaching 
without ecclesiastical authority, strictly speaking 
they should have been prosecuted as schismatics 
rather than as heretics. Nevertheless the deter- 
mined opposition with which they were met implies 
that their free handling of Scripture gave offence 
to the theologians, and in point of fact, like the 
followers of reter and Henry, they were denoun oed 
as heretics. They had their own ministers (called 


ists. But it was his movement that gathered in 
the harvest of their lives and brought about the 
formation of a Waldensian Church. 

II. Medieval period . — Disputations in 
1175-76 between the barbes Olivier and Sicard 
and their bishop Montpeyroux having alarmed the 
neighbouring clergy, two or three years later the 
pope, Alexander ill., sent the cardinal of St. 
Uhrysogone, Henry of Clteaux, and Reginald, 
bishop of Bath, then on his way to the Lateran 
Council, accompanied by the monk Walter Mapes 
and the priest Raymond of Daventry, to Toulouse 
to inquire into the matter. Two barbes oame 
there with safe conducts, Bernard of Raymond and 
Raymond of Baimiac, to be examined by John 
of Bellesmains, bishop of Poitiers, and then to 
Narbonnc to be examined by Bernard of Fontcaude, 
under the presided tship of the English priest 
Raymond of Daventry. It is this Raymond who 
first uses the name ‘Waldenses’ (Vallenscs )— as 
far as it can be traced back— in his sentence of 
condemnation, whicli must be dated 1179 at latest, 
because, as already said, Raymond was then on 
his way to the Lateran Council as an attendant of 
the bishop of Bath. The next year Bernard of 
Fontcaude wrote a book entitled Advernu Valkmes 
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ei Arianoi. 1 It seems that these discussions arose 
out of the union of the Petrobrusians and Henri- 
eians with the Poor Men of Lyons in Provence. 
About the same time Waldo’s followers united 
with the Arnauldists in Lombardy. Thus the 
Waldenses of Prance and Italy were united, and 
their union was cemented by persecution. A 
sentence of excommunication oy the Council of 
Verona cleared the remaining followers of Waldo 
out of Lyons and drove them to Provence, DauphinA, 
the valleys of Piedmont, Lombardy, and some even 
to Germany. So numerous had they become in 
Provence that Innocent ill. sent his best legates to 
suppress them in the years 1198, 1201, and 1203, 
on the third occasion including in his embassy a 
Spanish bishop and the great St. Dominic, who 
conducted a succession of disputations with little 
result till 1207, when the legate Peter of Ch&teau- 
neuf was killed. Two yearn later the pope had 
recourse to a crusade. In 1210 the emperor Otho 
ordered the archbishop of Turin to drive the 
Waldenses out of his diocese, and in 1220 the 
Statutes of Pignerol forbade the inhabitants to 
harbour them. Some fled to Pioardy, and Philip 
Augustus drove them on to Flanders. Some came 
to Mayence and Bingen, where 50 were burnt in 
1232. They were seen early in Spain, condemned 
by Church councils, and harried by three of the 
kings. In 1237 Pope Gregory IX. sent a bull to 
the archbishop of Tarragona which resulted in 
fifteen of the heretics being burnt, King Ferdinand 
himself casting wood on the fire. In course of 
time these Spanish Waldenses were exterminated. 
In this century Waldensian churches in Germany 
sent candidates for the ministry to study at a 
Waldensian college in Milan. Martyrs to their 
faith suffered death in Germany during the two 
following centuries. Bohemia, where Waldo died, 
became an important field of Waldensian activity. 
Forty years after the founder’s death the inquisitor 
of Passau named 42 places as nests of the heresy. 
The king Otakar started persecution, which be- 
came most severe in 1335 under Pope Benedict XIL 
The rise of the Hussite movement led to a fusion 
of some of the two groups of reformers under the 
name of Taborites, the most famous of whom was 
the bar be Frederic Reiser, who spent 25 years in 
visitations among the Waldenses in Bohemia and 
Austria and was burnt at Strassburg in 1458. 
Austria had been reached as early as the 13th 
cent., and in 1315 the inquisitor of Krems de- 
nounced 36 localities as infected with the heresy 
and secured the burning of 130 martyrs, the most 
illustrious of whom was the bishop Neumeister, 
who was burnt at Vienna; he is said to have 
deolared that there were more than 80,000 Wal- 
denses in the duchy of Austria ! The end of this 
century witnessed a terrible persecution in Styria. 
Meanwhile the movement was spreading in Italy 
under an organized itinerant mission, the mission- 
aries travelling as pedlars and preaching over many 
districts. They prospered especially at Milan, 
where they had a college under John of Ronco, 
who was appointed to the headship for life, in 
spite of Waldo’s disapproval, which resulted in a 
division into two groups, the French (group and 
the Italian and German group. The Lombards 
appointed their own chief pastor {prafpositus) t and 
he, as well as their ministers (ministA), held office 
for life, while Waldo and the French Waldenses 
on his authority elected annual leaders to ad- 
minister the Lord's Supper and serve as pastors. 
Another and more vital division between the two 
parties arose out of the teaching of the Italian Wal- 
denses that the sacraments could not be efficacious 
if administered by priests of unworthy character, 
while the French Waldenses did not accept this 
1 8m Gay, Hitt, dtt Vaudoit, p. 16, n. 1. 


view. Holding the Roman Catholic priests to be 
morally wrong in many of their practices, liecause 
unscriptural, the Italians repudiated all their 
sacraments. At the some time this branch of the 
Waldenses insisted most strongly on close adhesion 
to NT teaching and practice generally and on 
rejection of everything in the Church which lacked 
that authority. Thus they were the more 
thoroughgoing anti-Romanists. In May 1217 six 
members of the two parties met at Bergamo to 
draw up terms of agreement, but failed (fj on the 
question of the salvation of Waldo, which the 
Lombards made conditional only on his repentance 
of his wrong-doing in condemning their views, 
while the French regarded it as absolute; (2) on 
the question of the validity of sacraments ad- 
ministered by unworthy ministeis, denied by the 
Italians, allowed by the French. Nevertheless 
fraternal intercourse came to be established in 
course of time between these two branches of 
Waldenses. In the 15th cent, there was a very 
influential number of the Waldenses in central 
Italy. The Inquisition records reveal the exist- 
ence of groups throughout the whole of this region. 
In Calabria the Waldenses from Piedmont, who 
had been sent for to cultivate a great estate, 
proved themselves most effective missionaries, 
winning over most of the population of the dis- 
trict. These converts obtained exceptional privi- 
leges of religious liberty and flourished for 250 
years, after which they were almost exterminated 
by a wholesale persecution. 

While the French Waldenses seem to have 
developed the episoopal form of government with 
the three orders — bishops, priests, and deacons — 
in spite of Waldo’s greater simplicity of ministerial 
functions, the Italians worked out more of a 
presbyterian type of church, each church being 
under a pastor with whom was associated iii 
government a consistory of laymen, and a synod 
met onoe a year composed of an equal number of 
ministerial and lay members. 

The valleys on the Italian side of the Cottian 
Alps now became the centre and chief home of 
these Waldenses, so that in course of time their 
very name (in French ‘Vaudois’) was recorded 
as geographical, and it was asserted that Waldo 
took his surname from that of the inhabitants 
of this district after joining their religious move- 
ment, whereas later researches have shown that 
there is no justification for this view, and it must 
be admitted that the name of the Church is 
derived from that of the founder of the society of 
the Poor Men of LyonB. In the 15tli cent, these 
valleys came under the rule of the duke of Savoy. 
Then followed a time of severe persecution. In 
1434 its violence drove numbers to emigrate. 
The inquisitor Acquapendcnte visited the valley 
of Luserna in 1475, and, disapproving of the 
religious views and practices of its inhabitants, 
roused their overlords to compel submission to his 
orders, with the result that a few years later there 
was a rebellion which led in 1484 to the interference 
of Duke Charles I., who was able to bring about 
a peaceful arrangement between the two parties. 
The first serious attack with armed forces took 

S lace under Philip if., who became regent of the 
uchy of Savoy in 1190, and duke in 1496. It. was 
in 1494, during his regency, t-linf Philip launched 
an expedition against the Waldenses of the Luserna 
valley, only to meet with so disastrous a defeat 
that he at once made peace with them, guarantee- 
ing them liberty for 40 years. It is not easy to be 
clear as to the theological views of the WAldeuses 
during this period. The notion that., when the 
Reformation broke out, the Protestants were 
surprised to find their ideas anticipated by the 
inhabitants of the Alpine valleys, who had pre 
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served them from primitive times, proves to be a 
delusion. When we do meet with a Waldensian 
statement of belief, this is subsequent to the 
Reformation and characterized by doctrines and 
phrases distinctive of Swiss and German theologians 
of that movement. The earlier Protestantism was 
partly negative, in the rejection of Roman Catholic 
teachings and practices which could not be justified 
by the NT, and, in so far as it was positive, a 
return to the simplicity and spirituality of worship 
believed to have been characteristic of tne primitive 
Church. Waldo and his immediate followers relied 
mainly on the Gospels. The ordinance of poverty 
thought to be required by the teachings of Christ 
was not universally adopted, nor aid it long 
continue in operation. On the other hand, the 
Pauline theology, so emphatically and elaborately 
taught both by Luther and by Calvin, does not 
appear to have been brought forward by these 
earlier Protestants. There was no tendency among 
them to elaborate a system of theology. The 
barbes were drawn for the most part from the 
peasantry, and the college at Milan in which they 
were trained had to begin with the most elementary 
instruction in reading and writing. The great 
requisite was ability to read the Gospels and 
familiarity with their contents. Here we liave 
the religious teaching of the mediaeval Waldenses. 

III. REFORMATION period.— i. First contact 
with the Protestants.— When the Reformation 
broke out the only organized opponents of the 
papacy on the Continent were the Waldenses and 
the later Hussites, who were called the Bohemian 
Brethren, but whom the Protestants as well as 
Roman Catholics designated WaldenBes. In 1522 
these Bohemians sent two of their ministers on a 
visit to Martin Luther with a message of con 
gratulation and encouragement, and ten years 
later they sent a confession of faith, entitled 
Apologia verm doctrinm eorum qui vulgo appellantur 
Vtildenses, with a eulogistic preface. Subsequently 
communications were maintained by the missions 
of successive deputations. In 1540 the Bohemian 
Brethren sent a deputation to confer with Calvin 
in Strassburg. Driven out of their own country 
in 1548, they took refuge in Poland, where they 
united with the Protestant churches which they 
found there. Calvin then wrote to the Reformed 
churches of Poland, *1 hope for every kind of 
good from your union with the Waldenses (avec 
les Vandois).* 1 * * Meanwhile the churches of the 
Alpine valleys took steps to come into oontact with 
the new reforming movement, and in 1528 the 
synod of Laus (Pragela), in which 140 barbes took 
part, having received confusing reports, sent the 
barbes Martin Gonin and Guido of Calabria both 
to Switzerland and to Germany to make inquiries 
and bring back some of the Protestant writings. 

Their report and the literature which they circulated Among 
the churches helped to draw them Into contact with the 
Reformers. Four years Inter the synod which met at Marlndol 
decided to consult the principal Swiss Reformers on several 
points of doctrine, organisation, and discipline, for which 
purpose they sent two barbes, George Morel and Peter Masson, 
who visited and conferred with Farel and Haller, and at Basel 
received a fine response to their questions from CKcolampadius. 
who then sent them on to Strassburg, where they were well 
received by Buosr, who gave them an equally full and explicit 
reply. Morel published the Waldensian questions ana the 
Reformers' replies In a work now at Dublin.* The same year 
the two delegates returned by way of France, when Masson 
was put to death at Dijon ; but Morel was able to bring back 
their report to the Waldensian churches. This was discussed 
at a synod in Piedmont, held apparently in 1631. The discussion 
resulted in a division of opinfou, and the formation of two 
parties, known respectively as ‘ Conservators ' and 4 Innovators/ 
the former holding on to their old position, the lattor accepting 
the new Protestant teaching. This indisputable foot affords 
clear evidence that the pre-Reformatlon Waldenses were not 
simply hidden Protest ants, cherishing the dootrlne subsequently 

1 Gay, p. 49. 

* J. H. Todd, Rooks of the Vaudolt preserved in Trinity 

College! Dublin. 


held by the Swiss and German Reformers. On the other hand, 
like the Hussites, with whom they practically coalesced in 
Hungary, and the descendants of the Lollards still In hiding 
from persecution in England, they were ready to fraternise with 
the new opponents of the papacy, though some did not adopt 
all their views. Liberation from the yoke of Rome, the 
abandonment of mediaval ritual whioft was regarded as 
Idolatrous, spirituality of worahlp, and the popular use of the 
Scriptures in the vernacular as the authoritative standard of 
faith and discipline were Waldensian characteristics, which 
found welcome support from the powerful new Protestantism 
that was making so great a stir In the world. 

2. Association with the Swiss Reformation.— 
The differences of opinion among the Waldenses 
of the valleys and their division into two parties 
on the question of accepting the Protestant views 
which tneir delegates reported to them led to the 
desire for fuller knowledge and conference with 
leading Reformers. With this end in view a 
general synod was convoked in 1532 under the 
chestnuts of Chamforans at Angrogna, in which 
the Reformers Farel, S&unier, and 01iv6tan met 
a large assembly containing laymen as well as - 
barbes. Three recommendations, which rose out 
of the previous consultations with (Ecolampadius 
and Farel, were then read: viz. (1) the adoption 
of public worship by the Waldensian churches 
instead of secret meetings, (2) an absolute con- 
demnation of the custom of some of the Waldenses 
in attending Roman Catholic services, (3) an 
acceptance of the Reformers’ views on predestina- 
tion, good works, oaths, the denial of obligatory 
confession, Sunday fasts, marriage of the clergy, 
and the two sacraments. Farel’B enthusiastic 
eloquence carried the great majority of the 
assembly with him in a vote for adopting these 
propositions, though some of the barbes protested 
against them on two grounds, (1) as unnecessary, 
(2) as casting a reflexion on those who had hitherto 
led the churches happily. 01iv6tan remained for 
three years travelling among the valleys and 
setting up schools. Meanwhile— the next year 
after the synod of ChamforanH— two barbes who 
had been conferring with their brethren in Bohemia 
returned with a long letter conjuring the Waldenses 
of the valleys to weigh well the question of adhesion 
to the proposals of the foreign teachers. Accord- 
ingly a synod was at once called at Prali to recon- 
sider the question ; but it adhered to the previous 
decision, with only a handful of dissentients. 
The chief differences between the Waldenses and 
the Swiss Protestants had been based on the 
question of the degree in which everything must 
be determined by the authority of Scripture. 
Both parties held, as against the Catholic position, 
that this was the one supreme authority ; but, 
while the Swiss theologians would allow of nothing 
which w&b not expressly taught in the Bible, the 
Waldenses had held that only those tenets and 
practices of Catholicism which were expressly con- 
trary to Scripture need be condemned. But now 
the closer adhesion to the Swiss Reformed Church 
tended to assimilation of views and practices and 
subsequently to the adoption of Calvinism. 

3 * Olivttan's Bible.— One important and lasting outcome of 
the friendly intercourse between the Woldenees and the Bwlae 
Reformers was the production of the first Protestant French 
translation of the Bible. Waldo had translated some portions 
Into the Romanos vernacular dialect; but most of his publica- 
tions had been destroyed by the Roman Oatholio authorities. 
In the oonference at Chamforans, Farel and Saunier urged the 
Waldensian barbes to bring out a new translation of the whole 
Bible In the French language. This work the barbes persuaded 
Olivttau to undertake. Olivttan was a cousin of Calvin ; he 
had been educated at the university of Paris and at Orleans ; 
on accepting Protestantism be had escaped to Strassburg, and 
later he had oome to Geneva. He accepted the task, and 
completed it In 1636. Considered better In the OT portion than 
in tne NT, Olivltan's version it the basis of the later French 
versions, or rather revisions. 

4. The new order.— In course of time the 
Waldenses on the French side of the Alps, who 
for the most part consisted of Conservators, were 
fused into French Protestantism. Then persecu- 
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tion in Bohemia and also in Sonthern Italy nearly 
exterminated the churches of this communion in 
those parts, leaving Piedmont and the Italian 
valleys of the Cottian Alps, the Vaudois country, 
as its only important habitat, though this very 
persecution scattered many of its victims among 
the Swiss and German Protestant states. It took 
some 20 or 80 years to supply adequately trained 
ministers and organize the worship, discipline, 
and teaching of the Waldensian Cnurch in the 
valleys on the lines agreed upon in the conference 
with the Swiss Reformers. The linguistic difficulty 
was one cause of delay. The Swiss theologians 
could preach only in French, the Italian ministers, 
educated in the college at Milan, only in Italian. 
Neither knew the Romance dialect which was used 
in the villages of the valleys. Instead of taking 
the course usually adopted by missionaries ana 
themselves learning the provincial dialect, the 
French- and Italian-speaking teachers induced the 
peasants to learn the languages of these teachers, 
so that they could be used in the church services. 
Until this curious change had been effectively 
completed, the movement could not make much 
progress. Meanwhile Piedmont came under the 
power of France. This was in 1636 — under 
Francis r. ; and the French domination lasted till 
1659. The first governor appointed by the French 
king (1537) was William of Furstenberg, a resolute 
Protestant, who proved friendly to the Waldenses, 
and, on being sent into Germany, left his secretary 
Farel, a brother of the Reformer, in charge of the 
valley of Luserna. This man set to work vigorously 
furthering the Reformation and abolishing the 
Mass which the Catholics were still celebrating at 
Angrogna — an act of violence which provoked 
reprisals on the part of Ren6 of Montejean, the 
governor of Turin, who sent soldiers into the 
valley, sacked its villages, and imprisoned the 
barbes. The governor, returning to the province 
in 1539, released them, and Francis then left the 
Waldenses of Piedmont in peace for seven years, 
while he was persecuting those on the French side 
of the Alps. Henry II., succeeding to the throne 
of France in 1647, was also severe on the northern 
Waldenses ; but Caraciolo, his governor of 
Piedmont, was friendly to them, ana persecution 
did not break out in this district till 1550, when 
the inquisitor Giacomelli sent for the syndio of 
Angrogna and imprisoned him at Turin. War 
put a stop to further proceedings. In 1555 a 
number or fully trained ministers came from 
Switzerland to take charge of the congregations 
in the valleys, together with some Swiss pastors 
who travelled about inducting them and regulat- 
ing the new order of worship in the French 
language, also a colporteur who distributed the 
servioe oooks among the villages. Many ' tern pies 1 
were built, and by 1556 the new form of worship 
was being conducted in all the parishes. There- 
upon two commissioners were dispatched from 
Turin with directions to stop these services. The 
villagers disobeyed the edict, and an arrest of the 
pastors was ordered. But proceedings were stopped 
owing to the influence of Swiss and Gorman 
authorities with the French Government. Thus 
another respite was seoured, during which the 
Waldensian Church was being fully organized 
and equipped with capable ministers. This is a 
significant fact, in view of the terrible times that 
were to follow. The discipline and leadership now 
secured proved to be invaluable in arming the 
Waldenses to make one of the most magnificent 
stands for religious liberty ever recorded in the 
annals of history. 

IV. Period of great persecutions (I640- 
1690). — x. Persecution of early Protestants. — 
Although the Waldenses had been liable to persecu- 


tion as heretics from the first and had Buffered from 
some severe outbreaks previous to the Reforma- 
tion, there were times of lenient treatment— a fact 
which, if not logical, was indicative of the absence 
of rigorous linos of demarcation. But now their 
open co-operation with the Swiss and German Pro- 
testants allowed of no ambiguity as to their quarrel 
with Rome, and consequently stern measures of op- 
pression were taken against them. The political 
arrangement formally adopted in Germany as a 
refuge from civil war and praotically operative in 
other countries left the religion of each state to lie 
that of its prince or other ruling authority. In 
democratic and republican Switzerland this worked 
smoothly, since it meant the dominance of the 
faith of the majority. But it was otherwise with 
a country such as Franco under an autocratic 
ruler, and accordingly in 1534 there was a whole- 
sale destruction of the Waldensian churches of 
Provence. Piedmont was subject to the rule of 
the duke of Savoy, and therefore it depended 
on the will of that prince, or sometimes rather on 
that of his overlord, whether the practices of the 
Waldensian Church in that province should be 
sanctioned or measures taken to suppress them. 
Another feature of the consequent contest is the 
fact that it was by no means one-sided. Those 
sturdy mountaineers were not meek martyrs led 
as lambs to the slaughter. They carried the war 
into the enemy’s camp, and the first outbreak of 
persecution directed against them was an act of 

limn the Waldenses became in a literal sense a 
Church militant, taking to the field in arms and 
fighting valiantly for their liberty of worship, 
with hardy* heroism and at times with brilliant 
snccess. The outstanding personality of this period 
is Scipione Lentolo, born at Naples, but said to 
have come from a Roman patrician family, who 
became a priest, a doctor of theology, and preacher 
at Venice and Ferrara, at the latter of whioh places 
he was converted to Protestantism. Accused of 
heresy for his preaching at Lucca, he was im- 
risoned and sent to Rome. Escaping first to 
icily and then to Geneva, he there caine in contact 
with Calvin, who appointed him pastor of St. Jean 
in the Waldensian country. Not confining his 
activity to this parish, he visited other valleys, 
and even went down to the plain of Piedmont on 
an evangelizing tour. When persecution broke 
out, he got refuge for fugitives in the valleyB and 
enoouraged the people every where to stand true to 
their faith. Lentolo is the author of the earliest 
history of the WaldenBes and the chief authority 
for that of the persecution of his own times. This 
history was virtually unknown till in 1897 Comba 
called attention to a copy of it in the Berne Library ; 
eight years later it was reprinted and published, 
and thus a flood of light was thrown on the per- 
secution with which the author was so closely 
connected. Expelled from the valleys in 1566, he 
ministered in the Engadine and carried on literary 
work till his death in 1599. 

The principal persecution with which Lentolo 
was brought into contact led to f the war of della 
TrinitA’ Philibert, the duke of Savoy at this 
time, though personally averse to the molestation 
of his mountaineer subjects, was compelled by the 
papal nuncio, backed up by France and Spam, to 
issue an edict requiring them to attend the Mass 
and forbidding their holding Waldensian services. 
On their disobeying this order, he sent an army 
under the command of della Trinity to enforce it. 
This commander, arriving in November 1560, met 
with such strenuous opposition that he consented 
to allow a deputation or barbes to go to the duke 
and present their plea for religious liberty, while 
he went into winter quarters at La Tour. The 
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deputation was treacherously treated at Turin, 
in order to compel them to abjure their faith. 
Accordingly, on their return in the spring, the 
indignant mountaineers rose in a mass and repulsed 
every attack of della Trinith at Luserna, at An- 
grogna, at Praii, with the result that Philibert was 
glad to come to terms with the heretics, leaving 
them at peace to carry on their Protestant services 
(5th June 1561). At the same time a persecution 
to the extent of extermination was carried out by 
Spanish troops at the instigation of the grand 
inquisitor, Michele Ghislieri (later Pope Pins V.), 
in Calabria, where, in spite of wholesale slaughter 
in the 13th cent., some representatives of the early 
Waldenses had persisted in maintaining the faitn 
of their fathers, and had now welcome the new 
Protestant movement. Two thousand were put to 
death and 1600 imprisoned. In Piedmont, after 
this, attempts were made successively by missions 
of Jesuits and by Capuchin friars, sometimes with 
the aid of soldiers, to bring the mountain villagers 
back into the fold of the Church ; there followed 
several local persecutions, exactions of fines for 
supposed offences, and violent seizures of churches 
and even a sanguinary war in the year 1624, in 
which both sides suffered severely. The most im- 
portant Waldensian leader of this time was Peter 
Gilles, an inspiring preacher and vigorous polemical 
writer, who aied in 1644. 

2 . The great persecution under Louis XIV.— 
The determined loyalty of the Waldenses to their 
faith, oombined with their amazing military 
prowess and the reluctance of the duke of Savoy 
to harass his mountaineer subjects— a policy rarely 
undertaken excepting under pressure from France 
—had secured them treaties of peace with liberty 
of worship. For a quarter of a century they were 
very little molested . In 1650 Charles Emmanuel ll. , 
the young duke of Savoy (only 15 years old), came 
to the throne. Behind him was the real power, 
his mother the duchess, daughter of Henry iv. 
and Mary de Medici, granddaughter of the notori- 
ous Catherine de Medici, the author of the Mass- 
acre of St. Bartholomew. Thereupon a 1 Council 
of the Propagation of the Faith,’ consisting of the 
chief councillors of State and Church dignitaries, 
was established in Turin. Five years later there 
was issued the 'Decree of Gastauo,’ ordering all 
Waldensian families in the plain back into the 
mountains and the sale of tneir lands within 20 
days, unless they would renounce their Protestant- 
ism. This was in the depth of winter, and 
muoh suffering was involved, which they endured 
courageously. A little later (17th April 1655) 
the marauis of Pianezza was dispatched with an 
army of 15,000 men to La Torre— the key of the 
valleys— although at this very time there were 
deputies in Turin attempting to negotiate terms 
of settlement. The Waldenses first retreated to 
the mountains. But, on their assailants offering 
to treat with them, they opened the passes, ana 
some of them fraternized with the soldiers, eating 
at the same tables. This was the prelude to 
wholesale massacre throughout the valleys of 
Luserna and Angrogna. Jean Leger, the author 
of the monumental history of the Waldenses, is 
the leading barbe of this period and the inspirer of 
his people. He enumerates 1712 martyrs. A great 
number who had hidden in a eave at Castelluzzo, 
the castle-like mountain above La Torre whioh 
dominates the entrance to the valleys, were 
dragged out and flung down the precipice. These 
were the 

'slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie Nattered on the Alpine mountains odd , . • 

Slain by the bloody Plemontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rooks' 

of Milton’s famous sonnet. This was before the 


revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and it sent a 
shock of horror through Europe. Cromwell pro- 
claimed a fast and got Milton to draw up a letter 
to the king of France and the Protestant prinoes. 
He also sent Sir Samuel Morland to the duke of 
Savoy to convey his vigorous protest by word of 
moutn. Morland visited the valleys ana brought 
back information together with some Waldensian 
books which are now deposited at Cambridge. 
His published results of investigations on the spot 
are one of our historical sources for this period. 

The interference of so powerful a ruler as 
Cromwell had an immediate effect. Mazarin 
directed the duke to put au end to the persecution 
and grant an amnesty to the Protestants. This 
was settled on 18th August in the 'Patentee de 
gr&ce * of Pignerol. But it did not result in a real 
or lasting peace inasmuch as the Piedmontese did 
not respeot its terms, and accordingly in 1663 they 
rose in rebellion. Contrary to the treaty stipula- 
tions, the duke’s authorities began to restore the 
fort at La Torre, ordered all foreign pastors out of 
the province, commanded the principal heads of 
families to answer charges of disloyalty, and, on 
their failing to appear, condemned them to death 
in their absence, and compelled Leger to escape 
out of the country by ordering bis execution. The 
governor of the fortress of La Torre, Count Burbo- 
lomeo di Bagnolo, repeatedly sent troopB into the 
valley of Luserna, and their devastations drove 
the inhabitants into the mountains. Janavel and 
a body of outlaws, called banditti by the Pied- 
montese, took up the cause of the persecuted 
villagers and repeatedly attacked the duke’s 
soldiers. On 6 th August the duke issued an edict 
condemning all the Waldenses to death as rebels. 
The war continued till the end of the year, by 
which time Janavel had 2000 followers, who 
occupied a number of advantageous positions. 
Meanwhile the persecuted people sent messengers 
to Switzerland and Holland begging for help, and 
their great leader Leger made good use of his 
enforced absence from nome in travelling about to 
urge the plea. The duke got little satisfaction 
from the war. At Angrogna, after his soldiers 
had been ravaging the neighbouring villages, he 
lost 600 men and the two captains Sanfront and 
della Trinith. This had been a dishonourable 
expedition, because at the very time he was 
pledged to a truce while conducting negotiations 
with some Waldensian deputies, aided by an 
embassy of Swiss mediators at Turin. The public 
conferences with these emissaries from Switzerland 
were followed by a month of private discussion, 
till at length, on 14th Feb. 1664, the ducal govern- 
ment issued the ' Patente of Turin. ’ This covenant 
granted an amnesty to all the Waldenses except 
their victorious leader Janavel, who was ordered 
out of the country, and liberty of worship in their 
own way without molestation, except at St Jean 
(Leper’s parish), where the Protestant worship was 
prohibited. It is much to the credit of Janavel 
that this hero of the war consented to his own 
exile without protest for the sake of a peaceful 
settlement of his people. Twenty years of liberty 
now followed. 

3 . The exile.— In the year after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (».<?. 1686) Louis XIV. sent 
a demand to his cousin Victor Amadeus n., the 
duke of Savoy, that he would treat his Protestant 
subjects as the French king was treating the 
Huguenots. He found some ground for this 
interference with a foreign government in the 
fact that fugitives from his terrible persecution 
were taking refuge in the Waldensian valleys. 
The result was that the duke ordered the 
Waldenses to discontinue their religious meetings 
on pain of death and the confiscation of their 
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property; their churches were to be razed to the 4. The return.— In spite of their scattered con- 
ground; their pastors and schoolmasters to leave dition in the centre and north of Europe, the 
within fifteen days under pain of death and Waldenses were able to creep hack and gather in 
confiscation, and to renounce all claim on a Noyon on the Lake of Geneva to the number of 
pension ; and all their children to be educated as nearly 1000 fighting men with their wives and 
Roman Catholics. The Waldenses, assembling at families; and on the evening of 16th Aug. 1689, 
Angrogna, dispatched two envoys to Turin to eluding the vigilance of the Swiss authorities, 
plead for their pledged rights; but they were they embarked in boats hired for the purpose 
refused an audience. On hearing of the terrible and crossed to Savoy, led by Turel de Die, in the 
plight of their eo-religionists, the Swiss Protestants unexplained absence of their appointed captain 
held a conference at Baden, wliioh decided to send Bourgeois, and accompanied by Amaud and two 




cordingly the brothers De Muralt, selected for 
this mission, went to that city and obtained an 
audience with the duke on 13th March. The 
result was a proposal of Victor that his Protestant 
subjects should ne allowed to emigrate to Switzer- 
land. It was with the utmost difficulty that the 
De Muralts persuaded the mountaineers to accent 
this suggestion of voluntary exile (in an assembly 
at Serre, 4th April). On 9th April the duke 
signed a decree permitting the emigration. In 
spite of this fact, some of die Waldenses who had 
agreed to accept it were arrested and imprisoned. 
Not believing that the decree was being adhered 
to, the people prepared to resist the Authorities to 
the last. Then, with the aid of soldiers sent by 
Louis xiv. as woll as his own men, Victor sent 
expeditions up the Luserna and Perosa valleys. 
By the end of the year 9000 had been killed and 
12,000 carried off as prisoners, many of them to 
perish in the dungeons of Piedmont. ‘ The valleys 
are deserted/ wrote Catinat, the leader of tne 
invading troops, at the completion of his work. 
Among those who escaped to Switzerland was 
Henri Arnaud, who was to be the leader of the 
return from exile and whose narrative is our 
principal authority for this period. Victor de- 
clared all the property of the Waldenses confis- 
cated, and he reclconed the heretics to be extir- 
pated. But there were 200 fugitives lurking in 
the mountain caves, who afterwards descended at 
times to the terror of the immigrants from the 
plain who had taken possession of their homes. 
The duke sent messengers bidding them escape 
to Switzerland, but after sending these to consult 
Janavel and Arnaud they declared that they 
would resist till death. Victor had no mind to 
keep up the war with these brave mountaineers, 
and ho agreed to let them go to Switzerland with 
their arms and baggage, to allow their imprisoned 
relatives to accompany them, and on their arrival 
there to permit all the imprisoned Waldenses, for 
whose liberation they had oeen holding out, when 
offered an earlier opportunity of escape, to follow 
them. The persistent guerilla warfare of this 
handful hod secured the release of all the surviving 
Waldenses. Early in 1087 the prisons were opened , 
and the prisoners, now reduced to 3000, set off on 
their terrible journey Across the Alps for Geneva, 
by the Mont Cenis route, a journey which occupied 
on an average twelve days, during whioh many 
perished in the snow. But, in spite of the protest 
of the Swiss against the flagrant breach of treaty, 
children under twelve years of age were detained 
to be educated as Roman Catholios. The fugitives 
came in driblets, and the last detachment did not 
arrive till the end of August. Their reception at 
Geneva was very hospitable, and by degrees they 
were settled in various Swiss towns and generously 
supported by Holland, England, and Germany. 
But they were anxious to return to their valleys, 
and the duke of Savoy was so much annoyed at 
one or two futile attempts that he induced the 
Swiss authorities to have them removed farther 
away, and arrangements were made by which 
they were received in Brandenburg, Prussia, 
Wilrttemberg, and the Palatinate. 


was arrested at the moment of departure. Six 
days’ travel by mountain paths brought them to 
Mont Cenis, and four more over and down to the 
valley of the Jail Ion. There — to quote Arnaud’s 
figures— they were met by 2600 French soldiers 
under the command of the Marquis of Larry, whom 
they defeated with the loss of 600 men, while the 
Waldenses only lost 15 killed and had 12 wounded 
in the battle, after as many as 1 16 lives had been 
sacrificed to the hardships of the journey. They 
entrenched themselves at La Balsiglia at the back 
of the valley of San Martino for the winter. 
Arnaud was now both their pastor and their 
commander in the field. Mountain warfare was 
carried on throughout the spring of 1690, and the 
returned exiles gradually succeeded in regaining 
possession of their valleys. Then a combination 
of England, Holland, Germany, and Spain so 
crippled the power of France that the duke of 
Savoy was glad to make overtures to the Wal- 
denses. But no satisfactory arrangement was 
reached as yet. Meanwhile fresh detachments 
were still returning from the more remote parts 
of their exile, and by the end of 1690 Arnaud had 
succeeded in settling them in their valleys. They 
had to wait four years for a definite edict regulariz- 
ing their nosition and with it recognizing their 
religious liberty. This was issued by Victor on 
23rd May 1604. The pope, Innocent xil, de- 
nounced the edict, whereupon the senate in Turin 
repudiated the papal decree ami forbade publica- 
tion of it in the duchy under penalty of death. 
Though now enjoying freedom in their valleys, 
the returned exiles would have been in sore straits 
if it had not been for the relief which was sent to 
them from Holland and England. William and 
Mary, and later on Queen Anne, interested them- 
selves warmly in their heroic fellow- Protestants, 
as Cromwell had done in a previous generation. 

V. Later history. — 1 . Policy of Victor 
Amadeus (1694-1730).— Although the Waldenses 
now had their nomea and religious liberty 
guaranteed by a decree of the duke, they were 
still often tyrannically dealt with. Victor had 
broken with Louis xiv. and become allied with 
William ill. of England by the treaty of the 
Hague. The Waldenses had then contributed 
soldiers to a joint military expedition, one result 
of which was that Val Perosa was taken over from 
France and incorporated in the duchy. During 
the war the Waldenses had enjoyed religious 
liberty and had been able to hold their synods 
without any hindrance from the Government ; in 
1697 they petitioned the duke to allow their co- 
religionists of Val Perosa to he incorporated in 
their Church. This was refused, and these people 
hod to leave the country in order to obtain free- 
dom for their religion, going to Germany, where 
they founded a colony at Gochsheim. The next 
car the duke ordered all French Protestants in 
is dominions to leave the country within two 
months under penalty of death. The consequence 
was the exile of 2883 persons, including seven 
pastors. Changeable as a weather-cock, on the 
outbreak of the war of the Spanish succession, 
Victor wrote personal letters to the Walden si an 
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pastors urging them to encourage recruiting in 
nis service and even appealed to the Camisards 
and other French Protestants, whom he had 
banished five years before, to return and join 
his army. When the war was over, those French 
Protestants who had responded to his invitation 
were again expelled, and in 1707 he even sent back 
the Swiss parsons whom he had welcomed only 
eight years earlier. In 1708 Victor tookpossession 
of the valley of Pragela, whereupon its Protestant 
inhabitants were delighted to have the duke’s 
permission for a visitation of Waldensian pastors ; 
but he soon changed his policy and ordered these 

S iople to observe the Roman Catholic festivals. 

is policy all along was opportunist, with a strong 
leaning to the Roman Catnolic side when he was 
free from the necessity of conciliating his Pro- 
testant subjects. There was no depending on his 
word. When the people of Pragela protested 
against his later treatment of them, the leading 
Waldenses in the valley were arrested and im- 
prisoned; in 1716 the Protestant schools were 
closed; in 1720 the Reformed worship was abso- 
lutely forbidden in the valley. From time to 
time there was imprisonment of recaloitrants till 
the climax was reached in 1730, when, in spite of 
the intercession of Frederic William I. of Prussia, 
all the Waldenses in the valley were ordered to 
abjure their faith or leave the country. They 
elected the second coarse, and by the end of the 
year 800 exiles had gone over into Switzerland. 

3. The i8th century. --During the remainder of 
the century, until Piedmont felt the effect of the 
French Revolution, the Waldenses had no eventful 
experiences. Though guaranteed rights of reli- 
gious liberty, they suffered from time to time from 
exactions and restrictions by the Government, 
which showed that they were only allowed to 
exist on sufferance ; and, when they complained 
against local acts of injustice, their complaints 
met with little consideration. Thus in 1733 a 
decree was issued forbidding them to leave their 
valleys ; in 1740 a hospice was founded at Pignerol 
for the education of Waldensian children ; in 1748 
a bishop was appointed there to work for their 
conversion to Rome, and the Opera dei prestiti 
which exists in the present day was then founded, 
in order to assist Roman Catholics to buy land 
from the Waldenses ; in 1766 they were forbidden 
to hold meetings outside the temples ; kidnapping 
of children was a common and growing practice. 
Gay reprints an elaborate document entitled 
Compendio deali edditti concementi i Valdexi , 
containing a host of vexations, enactions, and 
restrictions which emanated from the senate. 1 
Meanwhile, in common with Protestantism 
throughout the rest of Europe, the religion of 
the Waldenses now auiibrod from decline of spiritual 
vigour. The Arian movement in England affected 
some of the pastors, and after that the Continental 
‘rationalism.* During this period they received 
pecuniary help from Holland and from England 
under encouragement from George li. and George ill. 

3. Period of the Revolution.— The Revolution 
brought an interval of complete religious liberty 
to the Waldenses owing to the French Republic 
being established in Piedmont in 1798. On 19th 
December all civil government authority over the 
Church was abolished ; on 31st December liberty 
and equality were proclaimed for all kinds of 
religion, and early in the new year absolute 
liberty of the press and the abolition of the In- 
quisition. The Waldenses were unavoidably 
mixed up with the war of the Revolution when 
the absence of Napoleon in Egypt enabled the 
Russians and Austrians to invade Piedmont. 
After at first siding with the Frenoh, to whom 
1 SiM. du Vaudoit , pp. 162-156. 


they owed their liberty, the Protestant moun- 
taineers, driven into a corner, gave the allies a 

S ledge of neutrality. In spite of this agreement, 
tie Austrians avaued themselves of the military 
opportunity to involve the Waldenses in trouble 
on oharges of plotting and collusion with the 
Frenoh and on other accusations. These vexatious 
proceedings, however, do not justify Gay in de- 
scribing the action of the Austrians as ( a crusade* 
against them. 1 During the three and a half years 
when Lombardy and Piedmont were governed, as a 
republic the chief grievance of the Waldenses was 
their pastors* loss of pecuniary aid from England 
owing to their association with the Frenoh. But, 
on receiving a petition from ‘the Table*— their 
central governing body— for assistance, the execu- 
tive commission issued a decree reducing the 
Roman Catholic parishes from 28 to 13 and grant- 
ing the revenues of the suppressed parishes to the 
Waldensian pastors, and by this means half their 
salaries were secured. Thus the Church now 
obtained support from State funds. The valleys 
had taken over the administration of national 
property. But, after the establishment of the 
French Empire, Napoleon issued a decree seques- 
trating this property and so depriving the pastors 
of the contributions which they had received from 
them during four years (25th March 1806). The 
following May, however, when the emperor was 
at Turin, he granted 'the Table* an audience, 
when lie treated its members very graciously and 
invited them to present to him a statement of 
their wishes. Accordingly an open-air meeting 
was held at St. Jean, which drew up a petition on 
three points: (1) the grievance of the sequestra- 
tion of the State funds out of which the pastors* 
salaries had been made up after the loss of aid 
from abroad ; (2) a request for the application of 
the Organic law of the Reformed Churches of 
France to the valleys ; (3) a plan or organization 
for grouping the parishes in five consiBtorials. 3 
In reply Napoleon agreed to restore the seques- 
trated funds and to allow three consiBtorials in 
the valleys. The cringing flattery with which the 
emperor was approached in this matter, and the 
painful anxiety shown about the recovery of money 
grants, do not reflect much eredit on the represen- 
tatives of the heroic Church of Leger and Arnauld 
and its stand for religious liberty. A further 
mark of Government favour is seen in the grant 
of land for the erection of the temple at St. Jean, 
the Waldensian cathedral, which was dedicated 
with great tclat on 1st Nov. 1806. 

4. 19th cent vicissitudes.- During the first half 
of the 19th cent, the Waldensian Church passed 
through great vicissitudes of fortune. For 34 
years, from the fall of Napoleon in 1814 till the 
Revolution of 1848, it was oppressed under the 
rule of the king of Sardinia, who actively espoused 
the papal cause. On Victor Emmanuel I. coming 
to the throne, the Waldenses of Piedmont sent to 
Turin a deputation, which had an audience with 
the king, but obtained no response at the time. 
Meanwhile the Jesuits had been put in charge of 
education. The State funds whicn Napoleon had 
allowed the pastors to resume were again with- 
drawn ; the only mitigation of the hardship against 
which the Table protested was a partial remission 
of dues from the valleys. Charles Felix (1821-31) 
was much more severe. When the Table asked 
for an andienee at his accession, he insolently 
answered that all they needed was to become 
Catholics. It was only after repeated appeals 
that they were allowed to hold a synod. When 
the Waldenses reopened their college at La Torre, 
they were peremptorily ordered to close it again. 
Charles Albert (1831-48) was also severely re- 
1 P.164. *G»y,p.l7l. 
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ressive with the Waldenses till near the end of 
is reign. Charvay, whom the king appointed 
bishop of Pignerol in 1835, announced that 
all tne old laws against them should be en- 
forced. When the English ambassador inter- 
ceded on their behalf, the king ordered them not 
to appeal to foreigners and forbade the coming of 
alien visitors among them. Ail along they were 
excluded from the universities, the learned pro- 
fessions, and commissions in the army. But at 
length, even before the Revolution of 1848, the 
current of European opinion was running so 
strongly in favour of religious liberty that Charles 
Albert abandoned his harsh treatment of the 
Waldenses. On 5th January of that year he 
granted an audience to the Table, which gratefully 
acknowledged the legislative reforms ana removal 
of hard enactments he was granting to all his 
subjects, but which at the same time appealed for 
relief from the laws especially adverse to their 
Church. They were well received, and on 17th 
February the king issued an edict of emancipation, 
granting the Waldenses the full civil and religious 
rites enjoyed by other subjects, including access 
to the public schools and universities, and allowing 
them to give their ProteBtant religious teaching 
in their own schools. The good news was 
welcomed in the valleys with illuminations and 
bonfires. A Waldensian congregation was now 
formed at Turin, and it became a homo for refugee 
Protestants from all parts of Italy. In 1854 there 
was a division owing to the objection of these 
refugees to come under the government of the 
Table and its old rigorous rules. The use of the 
French language in the services was another 
ground of complaint. The division spread to other 
congregations, in which we may regard the 
malcontents as liberalizers and progressives, and 
also as protestant Italian patriots in their desire 
for the uso of the Italian language just when a 
new spirit of a united Italian patriotism was 
sweeping tho country. The result was a split, 
and the formation of the ‘Free Church* (Chiesa 
Libera) of which Luigi Desanctis, a learned and 
eloquent priest and tnoologian of the Inquisition 
at Malta, who had become a convert to Protestant- 
ism, was leader. After serving as pastor of this 
church for ten years he left it, owing to its 
adoption of J. N. Darby's views— the Plymouth 
Brethren position, which allows of no stated 
ministry — rejoined the Waldenses, and became 
their professor of theology at Florence and the 
editor of their journal, Eco della Verita, till his 
death in 1869. The chief leader of the Free 
Church, after Desanctis had left it, was Alessandro 
Gavazzi, an ex-Barnabite father from Naples, who 
subsequently became an eloquent hero of Italian 
emancipation, accompanying Garibaldi as his 
chaplain and also enthusiastically supporting 
Victor Emmanuel as ‘ the only saviour of Italy as 
Jesus Christ is the only Saviour of sinners.* In 
1870 a general assembly of the Free Church was 
held at Milan, when a simple Biblical confession of 
faith was drawn up, and the next year another 
assembly at Florence adopted rules of a constitu- 
tion recognizing the pastoral office— as against the 
Plymouth Brethren idea — arranging for annual 
assemblies, and appointing an evangelization com- 
mittee. It now took the title ‘ Unione della chiesa 
libera in Italia.* Some of tho congregations, still 
adhering to Darby’s views, broke off from this 
body and formed themselves into a community, 
which they ventured to designate simply * Chiesa 
Christiana.’ On 1st May 1884, with the exception 
of these people, the various evangelical congrega- 
tions in Italy inaugurated an annual evangelical 
conference with a view to Church unification. 
Owing to the Baptists and the Methodists not 
vol. xn.— 43 


altogether agreeing with the position taken up by 
the Waldenses and the Free Church, the two latter 
bodies took their own course for coming together 
on condition that the Free Church adopted the 
confession and Church order of the Waldenses. 

$ Present condition.— The following facts con- 
cerning the present condition of the Waldensian 
Church have been supplied by the Moderator, 
Signor Ernesto Giampiccoli. 

This Church holds its old position in the Alpine 
valleys, and since 1848 (the year of liberation) it 
hns spread throughout the Peninsula and the 
Islands. There are now more than 200 towns and 
villages outside the original valleys where congre- 
gations, large or small, have been formed. The 
full membership of the whole Church amounts to 
about 25,000 ; but there is a much larger number 
of adherents. For their training the ministers 
spend three years in the theological college at 
Florence (which is soon to be transferred to Rome) 
and at least one more year in a foreign university. 
They are ordained at the annual Synod in Torre 
Pellice. The Waldensian Church is in the 
Alliance of Reformed Churches of the Presbyterian 
order. Besides its mission work in Italy, it has 
missionaries working in Africa in connexion with 
the Missions 6vangeliques do Paris, and also in 
connexion with the Swedish missions. It main- 
tains four high schools for boys and girls — the 
only Protestant high schools recognized by the 
Government — also hospitals, orphanages, and 
other benevolent institutions. Tne Waldensian 
Church is absolutely independent of the State, 
and it enjoys complete liberty in all branches of 
its activity. The worship is in tho main the same 
as in the kindred Evangelical Churches of France 
and Switzerland, the liturgies being almost identi- 
cal ; but there is a tendency to introduce congrega- 
tional responses in the morning service. Neither 
the narrower type of Calvinism nor advanced 
liberalism is to oe found in the present teaching 
of the Church, which is what is commonly known 
as ‘ Evangelical.* This Church is still progressing, 
though slowly. It always has been and still is 
hampered with financial difficulties, although it 
receives assistance front abroad and the contribu- 
tions of its own members are increasing. 

Literature. —Among original sources the principal are 
A. Muston, I trail dea Alpes , Paris, 1861 ; J. H. Todd, The 
Hooka qf the Vaudoie preserved in Trinity College , Dublin , 
London, 1806; J. P. Perrin, Mat., dea chreatiena Albigroia , 
Geneva, 1618, Diet, dea Vaudoia , do. 1619; J. Lager, Uiat. 
gi, Urals dea igliaea toungtliquea de PUrnont. ou Vaxtdoiaee, 
Leyden, 1609; S. Morl&nd, The Hist. qf the Evangelical 
Churches of the V alley $ of Piedmont , London, 1668; H. 
Arnaud, uiat. de la glorieuae rentrte det Vaudoia dans leur 
valUea . Paris, 1710, Eng. tr., London, 1827. Among later works 
are W. S. Gilly, Waldensian Researches during a Second 
Visit to the Vaudoia qf PUrnont , Loudon, 1881 ; A. Blair, A 
Mist, of the Waldenses , 2 vole., Edinburgh, 1888 ; W. Beattie, 
The Waldeneee , London, 1888 ; A. Monastier, Uiat. de I'Aglise 
vaudoia . . . juaqu'd not jours. 2 vole., Parle, 1847, fing. tr., 
London, 1848 ; J. A Wylie, uiat. of the Waldenses, London, 
1880 (a good popular account). But all these books belong 
to the precritical period. The critical history begins with 
Dollinger and Oomba : J. J. I. von Ddllinger, Beitrage zur 
Sektengeaohiehte dea Mitteloltera, il., Munich, 1890 ; Emile 
Comba, Hiat. dea Vaudoia , new od., Paris, 1898; T. Gay, 
Hiat. dea Vaudoia, refaite d'ajrrlt* lea vlua rtcentea reeherchea, 
do. 1912 ; T. de Cauzons, Lea Vaudoia et l' Inquisition, do. 

1908. Walter F. Adkney. 

WANG YANG-MING. — Wang Yang-ming 
(A.D. 1472-1529), known also ns Wang Sliou-jen, 
Wang-sheu, Wang Pcli-aa, and Wang Wcn-ch’eng. 
was a Chinese statesman, strategist, reformer, and 
scholar of note during the Ming dynasty, specific- 
ally during the reigns of Hung Chili, Cheng Te, 
and Chia Ching. Like many oi her Orientals who 
had posthumous honours conferred upon them, 
Wang has had hero-stories associated with his 
career. In early youth he began to exhibit un- 
usual ability as a student. At twelve he is 
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reported to have made inquiry of his teacher con- 
oerning the moet important thing in life. When 
(he latter said, ‘ Stuay to become a Chinshih ’ (an 
academic degree of about the same rank as the 
Ph.D.), Wang replied, • Study to become a sage: 
that is the first and greatest occupation.’ At 
twenty-one he was decorated with tne degree of 
Chtijen ; at twenty-eight he was made Chmshih ; 
and a little later he received the highest academic 
honour the Government could bestow, the degree 
of Hanlin. 

Having unjustly incurred the hostility of the 
eunuch Liu Tsing when he was thirty-five, he was 
sent as a disgraced official into the Government 
dispatch service in the province of Kweichow. His 
biographer describes Lungch'ang, where he was 
stationed, as a resort of venomous snakes and 
poisonous worms, inhabited by babbling barbarians 
with whom he could not converse. It was a 
critical situation : in suspense over his own fate, 
realizing that at any moment a decree from the 
capital might order his death, lie found his 
followers one by one falling ill. Nothing daunted, 
he chopped wood, carried water, and made soft- 
boiled rice for them, clioering them with songs 
and stories of home. In view of his own precarious 
position, he had a sarcophagus made for himself. 
In the midst of these adversities the chief subject 
ojf his meditation wab the conduct of a sage under 
similar circumstances. One night at midnight 
the great enlightenment came, and suddenly he 
realized what the sage meant by ‘investigating 
things for the sake of extending knowledge to the 
utmost.’ Overjoyed, he unconsciously called out, 
and, arising from his couch, paced the floor. ‘I 
was wrong, 1 he Raid, * in looking for fundamental 
principles in things and affairs. My nature is 
sufficient to solve all the problems of existence.* 
From that time on he was a faithful defender of 
idealism in opposition to the realism of the philo- 
sopher Chu, whose commentaries, then as now, 
were esteemed the final authority. 1 

At the age of thirty-nine Wang was restored to 
honour and promoted to the magistracy in Luling- 
hsien in Shansi. As time passed lie held numerous 

g isitions of trust and honour in the Government. 

e was President of the Court of Ceremonies, 
Military Governor of Kiangsi, first assistant to the 
President of thoCensorate, President of the Board of 
War at Nanking, Viceroy of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, 
Kiangsi, Hunan, and Hupeh, and was made Earl 
of Hsinchien with the title of 1 Master of the Ban- 
queting Office and Pillar of the Government.* 

His greatest military campaign was undoubtedly 
conducted while he was Military Governor of 
Kiangsi, against the rebellious Prince Ch'en Hao 
(Prince Ning), who, it was feared, might utilize 
the down river current and invade the capital. 
Wang first sent up several memorials advising the 
emperor of the rebellion ; then by a series of 
subterfuges lie misled the rebellions prince, finally 
engaging him in battle near Poyang Lake at 
Huangchiatu and Patzunao, and taking him 
prisoner of war. His success aroused the jealousy 
of several officials, to which we may ascribe the 
fact that his philosophic point of view was attacked 
and branded as heterodox. 

It was not, however, as strategist and statesman 
that Wang made his largest contribution to human 
welfare, but rather as a great moral reformer, who 
may justly be ranked with Socrates in his apprecia- 
tion of moral values and his emphasis upon fullness 
of life and moral integrity as of far more worth 
than fame or gain. He found himself intellectu- 
ally fettered by a conventional interpretation of 
classic literature which was just as firmly fixed 
and as rigidly observed as the most hallowed 

1 8m art. Philosophy (Chinese), f 4. 


religious traditions of any other Oriental civiliza- 
tion. He insisted upon a rationalization of the 
interpretation of the Four Books and the Five 
Classics that would give room for progressive 
adjustment. The highest values of life, he held, 
are realized only through development ; apart from 
development life must prove a miserable failure. 
That he lacked the modern scientific approach to 
the problem does not detract from the fact that he 
had a glimpse of the developmental character of 
human institutions, and that this standpoint will 
invariably result in moral progress, if it is 
thoroughly assimilated. 

When, at the time of his enlightenment, he gave 
utterance to the dictum, 1 My nature in sufficient,’ 
he laid the foundation upon which the entire 
structure of his philosophy and ethics rests : man's 
mind holds the key to all the problems of the 
universe. Nature — or experience, as we would 
call it— -is the stutf out of which the universe is 
inode. If nature at large is the macrocosm, then 
human nature is the microcosm; and for Wang 
human nature was the human mind. 

. Pointing to the flowers and trees on a cliff, a friend one day 
said to him : 'You hold that there is nothing under heaven 
outside the mind. What relation exists between my mind and 
these flowers and trees on the high mountain f ’ Wang replied : 

* When you cease regarding these flowers, they become quiet 
with your mind, and when you see them, their colours at once 
become clear. From this you may know that these flowers are 
not external to your mind.' 

This is undisguised idealism in which the microcosm 
creates as truly as the macrocosm. In the great all- 
pervading unity of nature the most differentiated 
and highly specialized portion is the human mind. 
It manifests the only creative ability within the 
reach of man’s knowledge. Wang asserted again 
and again that the mind is natural law, and as such 
is the embodiment of the principles of Heaven. 

The ground-pattern of his philosophy may bo 
summarized as follows. 

(1) Every individual may understand the fundamental prin- 
ciples of life and of things, including moral laws, by learning to 
understand his own mind, and by developing hie own nature. 
This means that it is not niKiewiary to use the criteria of the 
past as present-day standards. Each individual haa the solution 
of the problems of the universe within himself. 

(2) On the practical side, every one is under obligation to 
keep knowledge and action, theory and practice together ; for 
the former is so intimately related to the latter that its very 
existence is involved. There can be no real knowledge without 
action. The Individual has the spring of accurate knowledge 
within his own nature, and should constantly carry into practice 
the things that his intuiLive knowledge of good gives him 
opportunity to do. 

(3) Heaven, earth, man, all things, are an all-pervading unity. 
The universe is the macrocosm, and each human mind is a 
microcosm. This naturally leads to the conceptions liberty and 
equality of opportunity, and serves well as the fundamental 
principle of social activity and reform. 

Wang’s philosophy is to-day held in high esteem 
by Japanese students and is being extensively read 
by the Chinese. His system is a direct product of 
the Oriental mind ; as a rationalizing and socializ- 
ing force it strikes a sympathetic chord in China 
and Japan. 

During the last days of his life the charge of 
heterodoxy was frequently brought against him. 
At his death no hereditary honours were conferred 
upon him, but instead an order from the emperor 

S ohibited the dissemination of the ‘ false doctrine.’ 

owever, in the first year of the emperor Lang 
Ch'in he was by imperial order made Marquis <3 
Hsinchien and given the posthumous title of Wen- 
oh’ eng (‘ Perfect Learning’). In the twelfth year 
of the emperor Wan Li an imperial order was 
issued to sacrifice to Wang in the Confucian 
temple, after sacrificing to Confucius. In the city 
of Yttyao, Chekiang, Wang’s ancestral home, an 
image of the great teacher has been erected in a 
small temple on a hill. 

Lmtt£fu*i.--The chief Chinese sources are the works o< 
Wang Ysjtg-miug, which may be secured from the Commercial 
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Pw*. Shanghai. Sea also F. G. Henke, Ths Philosophyof 
Wang Yamwdng (tr. from the Chinese). Chicago. 1919, ‘The 
Philosophy of Wang Yang-ming/ JR AS, NorthChina Branch, 
xliv. [1918] 46-94, *Tbe Moral Development ot the Chinese,' Ths 
Popular Science Monthly, lxxxvti. [1916] 78-89, 'Wang Yang, 
ming, a Chinese Ideallsv Ths Monint , xxiv. [1914] 17-84 ; Paul 
S. fteintch. Intellectual and Political Currents in ths Far 
Fast, New York, 1911, Index. 

Frederick G. Henke. 

WAR.— Human warfare is not merely the 
olimax and the symbol of the strife which pervades 
the realm of nature: it is itself an institution 
which has been involved in the struggle for exist- 
ence, and which has had to adapt itself to a chang- 
ing environment. The institution is rooted in a 
deep instinct and an inveterate habit of the race ; 
but it has also come into couflict with powerful 
forces, emanating from the intellectual, the moral, 
and the religious life of mankind, which have been 
bold enough to summon it to judgment, have had 
considerable success in regulating its violence, and 
have proposed and attempted various methods for 
its abolition. The present article will trace the im- 
pression made upon war by morality and religion, 
examine the spiritual issues to which it gives rise, 
and discuss the desirability and the possibility of 
the cessation of armed conflict among the nations. 

I. Name and DEFINITION,— The term * war* 
is popularly applied to any conflict between nations, 
communities, or other large social groups in which 
violence is used for the settlement of a quarrel. 
Cicero delines it as ' genus deoertandi per vim 1 * in 
distinction from the method of argumentation [dis- 
ceptatio ).* In ethical discussion it has been defined 
as ' conflictus multorum contra multos extraneos ’ : 
it is not a state of general antagonism, but a con- 
flict in which matters are forced to an issue ; it is 
the alfair of many or of masses, and the name may 
not lightly be used to dignify sedition. 3 In legal 
definitions the term has been limited to conflicts 
in which the belligerents are states, or at least 
combinations which can reasonably claim a higher 
status tlian bands of rioters or brigands. 

' War is a contest carried on by publio foroe between states, 
or between states and communities having with regard to the 
contest the rights of states.' * 

The aspects of war on which the genius of 
language fixed in its coinage of wordB may still to 
some extent be recognized. 

(а) Approach and assault.— niAc/ioc, from root pel, akin to 
vttac, wkiyrior (perh. peUo\ seems to express the idea of going 
at, or ' going for.'4 irAijavu, plango, may be from the same root. 
'Battle,' O.Fr. bataiUs , L.L. battualia , from root bhd, 'to 
smite,' with Celtic cognates, recalls the blows and the clash of 
arms.* 

( б ) A contest between two adversaries.— Bellum Is commonly 
explained from the alternative form duellxum os the quarrel 
which It takes two to make—* quod duabus partibus do victoria 
contendentlbus dlmlcatur.' * 

(e) An intense effort.— Krieg, O.H.O. Kreg , Erie, Krise , laid 
strece on the excited and strenuous exertion, and later on the 
gain which resulted.? O.H.O. Wto, with derivatives, seems to 
nave had ths same primary and secondary meanings. 

(d) Cotrfusion and tumult.— Ths word 'war/ late A.S. werrs, 
O.H.G. Werra, L.L. werra, Ft. gusrre, if connected (as 
commonly) with wirr, verwirren , may have sprung from the 
observation that 'every battle ot the warrior fs with confused 
noise ’ (Is 9* AV), or that war upsets ths general order of things. 
The root may, however, be vet, preserved in We hr, wehren, 
weir, beware, guard (of. vertorY when the term would be an 
illustration of the habitual apologetic tendency to attribute to 
all wars ths character of self-defence. 

(<) Organised movement,— Heb. npij 79 , from root Dfl 1 ?, 'to set 
in order,' draws attention to the ordered action ot the battle 

(/) Ths fateful plight.- A. 8 . orJege, O.H.G. OrAoqe, Dan. 
or-log, may reflect the fatalistlo mood which is fostered in war, 
or the common experience that nowhere else is man so surely 
In the hand of God and so little certain that he can himself 

1 Ds OEc. 1. 11. 

* K. Rlbel, Theologia M oralis , Paderborn, 1891, ii. 60. 

3 T. J. Lawrence. The Principles of International Law*, 
London, 1910, p. 3.31. 

4 G. Ourtius, Grvndzilge der griech. Etymologies, Leipzig, 
1878. 

* A. Pick, Vergldohmdm Wtirterbuch der indogennan. 
Spraehen, Gottingen, 189Q-19U9. 

* Featus the Grammarian. 1 Flck, art. ' Krelga.' 


control the issue. This interpretation has been supported by 
connecting the verbal group with the Noras, the Molral or 
Pares of the North. 1 

II. THE PREVALENCE OF war.— War has been 
one of the most constant and distinctive features 
of human history, and it may even be thought to 
be a sinister peculiarity of the human species that 
hordes should pursue hordes of the same kind with 
a persistent purpose of rapine and destruction. 

The pre-historic age, winch extends over tens of 
thousands of years down to about 6000 B.0., enjoys 
a fairly pacific reputation. If it was usually rain- 
ing, as Ratzel puts it, the age was at least free 
from the thunderstorm and tlie devastating floods 
of war. 3 Man being the animal inerme, furnished 
by naturo with no more formidable weapons than 
fists and teeth, he was too much preoccupied by 
his designs on the beasts, and by theirs against 
himself, to meddle much with liis own species 
except when rival claims emerged over a hunting- 
ground, or at a later stage over pastures and wells 
(Gn 13”* 20«H 

* Pastoral man/ It it observed, • hardly needs tools, or weapons 
either, for It is to the common intercut of pastorate to rango 
apart, and on the steppe there is room enough for all.'* * It is 
doubtful/ It is added, * if serious war was known in Europe 
until the Bronze Age was established .' 4 

Historic times have their landmarks in the rise, 
the conquests, and the fall of great military states. 
In the period of Oriental antiquity martial races 
moulded the history of China and India. Further 
west, and in the central current of history, arose 
the powers of Egypt and Mesopotamia, which 
during thousands of years engaged in an ever- 
renewed struggle for supremacy, while in the 
intervals Mesopotamia was the scene of a fierce 
and prolonged conflict, waged with alternating 
success, between the rival peoples of Babylonia 
and Assyria. From these centres of empire there 
also proceeded frequent campaigns against seden- 
tary or migratory peoples which raised a threaten- 
ing front in Western Asia, or which tempted war- 
like kings by prospects of sovereignty and spoils. 
In the end Assyria was overthrown by Babylonia, 
Babylonia by the Persians, and a Persian empire 
entered on its course with a similar programme of 
conquest and tribute that brought it into collision 
with Greece. 

In the age of classical antiquity, when the scene 
shifted to the Mediterranean, and the Groeks and 
Romans assumed the chief r61e, war continued, 
notwithstanding the growing culture, to be re- 
garded as the most honourable and almost the 
most urgent of human pursuits. Men had now 
iron weapons in their hands, and the Aryans had 
arrived on the central Euroiiean stage to snow how 
effectively they could be used. The Greeks made 
their advent as barbarian conquerors from the 
north, who served thomselves heirs to an older 
civilization that had developed its powers and 
accumulated its treasures in the Levant. There- 
after they went on lighting with little intermission 
—against the Trojans, as they said, for Helen of 
the glorious tresses and for honour, bnt doubtless 
also with an eye to dominion and the wealth of 
Anatolia, against the Persians in maintenance of 
their racial independence, against one another 
from cupidity, ambition, or jealousy ; while even 
in their exhaustion they could claim for Greek 
arms a considerable share in the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, and in the creation of his 
grandiose but short-lived empire. In the mean- 
time the Romans, dug from the same pit, and 
similarly equipped, gradually made themselves 
masters of Italy, setth d the. long drawn and hard- 

i J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythnfnqir. Gottingen, 1841. 

* Die Erde und das lAben, Leipzig, 190'.'.. ii. 072. 

a J. L. Myrea, The Dawn of History, London, 1911,. p. IS. 

4 0 . F. Scott Elliot, Prehistoric Man awl his Story, London, 
1W16, ch. julvI. ' War and Iron.' 
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fought issue between the Semites and the Aryans 
through their victory over Carthage in the Punio 
Wars $ and by the beginning of onr era, notwith- 
standing the distractions of civil broils, they had 
subjugated and embraced within their empire a 
great part of the known territories of the three 
continents. Under the Roman emperors it seemed 
for two or three centuries as if tne curse of war 
had wrought its own cure, and the world had been 
saved by the sword from the sword, but the hope 
was short-lived, and the Pax Romana proved to be 
only a lull that heralded more furious storms. 

The period of antiouity came to a catastrophic 
end, and the Middle Ages were ushered in by the 
Teutonic migrations, which reduced the Roman 
empire to ruins, and gave new masters, with a 
fresh deposit of population, to its richest and 
fairest provinces. Tne outcome was that for the 
next ten centuries Europe was afflicted by wars 
of every known kind— between imperial dynasties 
like the Carolingian and peoples wnich repudiated 
their sway; between the new-born nations as in 
the Hundred Years’ War of England and France ; 
between rival claimants to a throne, as in the 
English Wars of the Roses ; between the central 
authority as represented by a king and feudal 
aristocracies which magnified regional and particu- 
lar interests ; between the governing classes and 
oppressed populations which sought redress or re- 
venge in social war. Religion supplied additional 
motives and occasions. In the early Middle Ages 
the armies of Islam penetrated into the heart of 
Europe, and at a later date Christendom retaliated 
in prolonged and sanguinary Crusades for the re- 
covery of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The modern age, dating from the beginning of 
the 16th cent., has perhaps had more intervals of 
repose, but it has found evil compensation in the 
magnitude of the struggles and the destructiveness 
of the operations. Instinct and tradition disposed 
the European rulers to seek an extension of their 
dominions whenever opportunity arose, while the 
discovery of the new world ottered to the possessors 
of sea-power the prospect of unlimited aggrandise- 
ment and wealth. The possibilities of effective 
warfare were also enormously increased, in the 
centuries that followed the invention of gun- 
powder, by the enlistment of science in the im- 
provement of the instruments of destruction. 
During the last four hundred years the outstanding 
fact in the political history of Europe was that one 
great power after another— Austria, Spain, France, 
Germany sought to become the master of the 
Continent, whilo at each stage the nations which 
felt themselves threatened formed combinations 
which should be strong enough to frustrate, and 
which also deemed it prudent to anticipate, the 
development of ambitious and aggressive schemes. 
The programme of Britain was to rule the seas, 
and to avert a European hegemony. The result 
was that almost every generation witnessed a 
European war of the first magnitude— among 
them the Thirty Years’ War, tne War of the 
Spanish Succession, the War of the Austrian 


has pursued its triumphant progress without the 
necessity of sanguinary, or at least of pro- 
longed, fighting. The spirit of nationality, which 
developed in the 19th cent, with extraordinary 
fervour, promoted war in several ways. On the one 
hand, it claimed independent sovereignty for popu- 
lations which could establish a claim to nationhood 
on physical or historical grounds, and thus came 
into collision with existing imperial strnotnres, 
giving rise to wars of emancipation such as those 
which liberated the Greeks and the Balkan peoples 
from the rule of the Turks, and the oonvulsions 
which have dissolved the heterogeneous Austrian 
empire. On the other hand, the national spirit 
fosters the ideal of the consolidation of separated 
kinsfolk in a single state, and this aspiration 
dictated the mid-century policy of Prussia which 
achieved the desired unification of the German 
people through the Austro-PruBsian campaign of 
1866 and the Franco-German War of 1870. Im- 
perial ambitions also proved to he a natural sequel 
to the fulfilment of national aspirations. Within 
the great realms trouble has arisen, apart from any 
racial antithesis, in connexion with the respective 
rights of a central authority and of the subordinate 
members : in the 18th cent, the American colonies, 
in assertion of eolonial rights against imperial 
claims, fought the American W ar of Independence ; 
in the 19th cent, the Southern States of the Union 
affirmed the indestructible rights of particular 
states in opposition to the prerogatives of an in- 
destructible Federation, and tne matter was brought 
to an arbitrament in the American Civil War. 
Finally, the modern world has had grave warning 
that, if the religious war is obsolete, religious 
enthusiasm has been replaced by a more violent 
fanaticism rooted in political ana social ideals, as 
was evidenced in some of the phases of the French 
Revolution and most recently in the spirit and the 
efforts of Soviet Russia. 

III. Tub causes OP WAR.— War is traceable 
to elemental desires and passions of human nature. 
According to Hobbes, its threefold root is the 
desire of gain, the fear of injury, and the love of 
glory. 

‘In the nature of man, we find three principal oausee of 
quarrel. First, competition; secondly, diffidence; thirdly, 
glory. 

The first, makefcta men invade for gain; the aeoond, for 
safety ; And the third, for reputation. The first use violence, 
to make themselves masters of other men's persons, wives, 
children, and cattle ; the second, to defend them ; tbe third, 
... for any sign of undervalue, either direct in their persons, 
or by reflection in their kindred, their friends, their nation, 
their profession, or their name.' 1 

This analysis is useful, hut it unduly simplifies 
the psychological problem. 

(1) The desire for gain, in the narrower sense 
intended by Hobbes, has doubtless supplied the 
principal i mpulse to warlike aggression. Territory, 
with tne attendant booty of various kinds, has been 
the usual stake in war, coveted alike by peoples 
and by dynasties. At the same time cupidity in the 
matter of territory has often been associated with 
other motives involvinglesser degrees of oulpability, 
and even trenching on the realm of the virtues. 


World War of 1914-18, which has cost Europe 
the lives of 10,000,000 picked men, decimated 
wide areas of Europe by famine and disease, 
swallowed up one-third of the accumulated wealth, 
and shaken to its foundations the moral order no 
less than the economic fabric of society. The 
peace of the modorn world has also been disturbed 
t>y the ferment due to the assertion of the ideals 
of democracy and nationality in opposition to the 
arrangements of an existing order. The democratic 
cause lias its military monuments in the English 
Civil War of the 17th cent., and in campaigns of 
the French Revolution, but for the most part it 


play of fairly reputable reasons— as the pressure 
of famine or soarcity, resulting from drought or 
the increase of population, the defence and develop- 
ment of trading interests as vital to the subsistence 
of a commercial nation, the migratory impulse, 
the spirit of adventure, and also tne consciousness 
of a mission to develop waste or neglected regions 
of the globe, and to conquer and take charge of 
people for their own good. 

(2) The fear of injury, as well as the resentment 
due to actual injury, has unfailingly prompted to 
defensive war when resistance was possible, and 

1 Work * , London, 1839, ill. * Leviathan,* p. 112, 
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often when it might well be deemed hopeless. 
The interests which nations have usually been 
prepared to defend at all costs are, in addition to 
their territory, their jurisdiction and their honour. 
It has also been oommonly accepted that a palpable 
and growing threat to these interests justifies a 
nation in seizing a propitious opportunity for an 
anticipatory or preventive war. 

(3) The aesire of glory has in the main been a 
dominant motive of the great conquerors and of 
their armies, but it has also taken possession of 
peoples. Apart from such ambition, indignation 
at a national insult has proved to be capable of 
evoking the utmost effort and self-sacrifice. 

(4) The desire of power is an additional motive 
which cannot be entirely resolved into cupidity. 
It is true that power may be sought as the means 
of appropriating territory and increasing the wealth 
of a people, but nations as well as individuals find 
satisfaction in the exercise of power as an end in 
itself. This desire manifests itself positively in 
the attempt of a nation or class to acquire dominion 
over others. The love of power for its own sake 
has been an important factor in the movements 
which established the great empires of history, 
and it has been not less conspicuous in struggles 
for the supremacy among allied states— as illus- 
trated in the ancient rivalry of Athens and Sparta, 
and in the modern contest of the German princi- 
palities which issued in the hegemony of Prussia. 
It has also supplied much of its energy to oivil 
strife, and on occasion has kindled the flames of 
civil war. The desire of power comes into collision 
with the spirit of liberty. The demand for libera- 
tion is the natural response to the policy of 
domination, being rooted in the same appreciation 
of power; and, as the assertion and extension 
of the power of one nation or clasB presupposes 
the abridgment of the power of another, a system 
of imperial rule or of autocratic government in- 
volves the permanent possibility of wars directed 
to the achievement of national independence or of 
political revolution. 

(5) The passions of hatred and revenge have 
also furnished a relatively independent motive. 
A nation can take up an attitude that is on a 
still lower plane than brutal selfishness; it can 
become inspired by a hatred of the diabolic kind 
which makes it disregard even the counsels of self- 
interest for the satisfaction of inflicting deadly 
injury on a loathed enemy. The spirit of hatred 
has sometimes been engendered by centuries of 
conflict or oppression, sometimes it has had its 
spring in deep-seated differences of racial character 
and culture. 

(6) Finally, a religious zeal which oan no more 
be resolved into self-interest than hatred has been 
the cause, and not merely the pretext, of many 
wars. Zeal for the glory of God at least co-operated 
with lust of booty to inspire the onslaughts of 
Islftm, and it blended with the spirit of adventure 
in the Christian Crusades. 

IV. THE reaction against war.— The most 
general explanation of war is that men and nations 
have a legitimate desire for the goods of wealth, 
honour, and power, and that they are tempted to 
grasp them by force instead of earning wealth by 
labour, and honour and power by service. Human 
nature, however, embodies other principles to 
which this peculiar method of acquisition, with 
its inevitably cruel accompaniments, has con- 
stituted a challenge, and which have reacted 
against it in varying degrees of criticism and 
opposition. The complex constitution of man 
exhibits along with nis ingrained selfishness a 
vigorous sense of justice and a lively oapaoity of 
sympathy ; and at least one of the belligerents 
must usually have been consoious of a gross viola- 


tion of his sense of justice, while the butchery 
and the atrocities attending the stricken field 
and the sack of a city, when reviewed in cold 
blood, must often have excited the commiseration 
even of the oonquerors. The general conscience, 
accordingly, from an early date, pressed for a 
certain ethical regulation of the occasions and of 
the practices of war. The great religions strongly 
supported the ethical plea. At the animistic 
stage, it is true, religion was practically indifferent 
to moral considerations, but the faiths which 
captured the mind of Asia and Europe were agreed 
in representing it as normally a part of religion to 
do justly and to love mercy even in the waging of 
war. Philosophy, with its distinctive appeal to 
rational considerations, has also contributed to 
foster and diffuse critical and reforming opinion 
through its disciplines of Moral Philosophy and 
J urisprudence. The theoretical work was followed 
up in the 19th cent, by international conventions 
and conferences which established a fairly authorita- 
tive code of International Law. 

The moral reaction against waT has oulminated 
from time to time in the assertion that war is 
essentially immoral, and in the repudiation of any 
traffic with it, in any cause whatsoever, as an 
unworthy compromise. It will be convenient to 
deal first with this radical position, which is sup- 
ported by a considerable show of moral authority, 
Wore proceeding to trace the influence of religion 
and morality in the discrimination of just and unjUBt 
wars and in the humanization of the conduot of war. 

V. The LAWFULNESS of war.— There have 
doubtless been men in all ages who have objected 
to war, and refused to have any hand in fighting. 
They could be determined to this attitude either 
by sheer cowardice, or by counsels of prudence 
natural to a difficult or desperate situation, or 
again by the conviction that the shedding of 
human blood was a criminal outrage, and in any 
case a futile way of attempting to oppose and 
revent wrong-doing. At the risk of their principle 
eing mistaken for cowardice, voices have been 
raised on the heights of moral idealism in absolute 
condemnation of war and all its works. 

i. The religious judgment.— i. The older 
religions.— While the Vedas are sufficiently war- 
like, and Brfthmanism gives a consecration to the 
military caste, the mild spirit of Hindu religion 
tended to view war under the repugnant aspect of 
murder. 

• Alas ! we ere engaged in committing a heinous sin, seeing 
that we are making effort* for killing our own kinsmen out 
of greed of the pleasure! of sovereignty. If the sons of 
Dhritarfahtra, weapon in hand, should kill me In battle, me 
weaponless and not defending (myself), that would be better 
for me.' i 

The influence of Buddhism was cast on the same side. 

'If you desire to honour Buddha/ said a Br&hman who 
successfully mediated between two belligerents, 'follow the 
example of his patience and long-suffering.' 'Conquer your 
foe by force, you increase his enmity ; conquer by love, and 
you will reap no after-sorrow/ * 

The teaching of the OT prophets contains a 
decided pacifist strain. They condemned wars of 
aggression as magnified schemes of murder and 
plunder, and they were disposed to think defensive 
wars useless or unnecessary— useless, since a wicked 
nation would not escape punishment ; unnecessary, 
since a righteous or repentant nation might safely 
dispense with armaments, and look for protection 
to the omnipotent Ruler of history (Ts 31 l * B * 8 ). It 
may, however, be questioned whether the prophetic 
attitude meant more than that non-resistance was 
the duty of Israel in the special circumstances of 
the situation and time (Jer 28 1!Mr *). The great 
prophets lived at a period when it was a manifest 
inference from the providential order of the world 

i Bhagavad OUd , SBB vlii. [1882] 42. 

a Buddha , 8BE xix. [1883] 328 f. 
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that a pacific and submissive policy was the duty 
of their little border-state, and they might well 
have judged differently of the duty of a nation 
to which had been providentially entrusted a 
larger and more promising political mission than 
was open to iHrael under the conditions of the 8th 
and 7tli centuries before the Christian era. 

a. The bearings of the Christian ethic.— The 
teaching of our Lord and of His apostles includes 
precepts which on a first impression appear to rule 
out all trafllo with war as inconsistent with the 
moral ideal. Not only is there a law of love, 
which condemns the passions that incite to 
aggression, but there is a law of meekness, 
expressed in non-resistance, which suffers the 
aggressor to work his evil will. 

* ie have heard that it was said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth : but I say unto you, Resist not him that is evil : 
but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. And if any man would go to law with thee, 
and take away thy coat, let him have thy oloke also ' (Ml B 384 ^ 
RV). 4 Ye have heard that It was said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But 1 say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
note you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you 9 (v.«t). 

1 Avenge not yourselves, beloved, but give place unto wrath : 
for it is written. Vengeance bclongelh unto me, 1 will recoin- 
pense, salth the Lord * (Ro 12 1 *). 

The precepts were enforced by the example of 
Jesus, who 4 left an example that yo should follow 
his steps,’ and who, 4 when he was reviled, reviled 
not again ; when he suifered, he threatened not ; 
but committed himself to him that judgoth 
righteously ’(IP 2 81 ' ,J8 ). 

As to the bearing of this teaching on the lawful- 
ness of war, there have been two schools of 
Christian opinion. 

(a) The hteralist interpretation.— The view was 
widely prevalent in the early Church that war is 
an organized iniquity with which the Church and 
the followers of Christ can have nothing to do. 
This sentiment was expressed, though witli vary- 
ing degrees of lucidity and emphasis, by Justin 
Martyr, Tatian, Ironreus, Tertullian, Origen, 
Athanasius, Cyprian, and Lactantius. 1 The allu- 
sions to the subject are often casual, and thepacifist 
testimony sometimes does no more than affirm the 
undenialde position that the Church differed from 
the kingdoms of this world in that it cherished no 
schemes of conquest, equipped no military forces, 
and did not dream of propagating the faith, or even 
of resisting persecution, by armed rebellion. But 
the position was also definitely taken up that war 
as such was an institution of the realm of dark- 
ness, and some wore quite emphatic that a pro- 
fessed Christian should not be mixed up with the 
foul and devilish tiling. 

* It is not lawful,' auye Lactantius, ' for a just man to engage 
In warfare, ainoe his warfare Is Justice itself.’ * 

The prohibition of military service was partly due 
to the consideration that the soldier was required 
to compromise his faith by participation in the 
pagan rites associated with Roman warfare, and 
to jeopardize his character by association with 
brutal and licentious comrades, hut objection was 
also taken on principle to the military profession, 
and was supported by arguments such as these— 
that the military oath was inconsistent with the 
pledge of loyalty to Christ, that Christ had warned 
His disciples against taking the sword (Mt 26**), 
that, if tne lesser strife of litigation be forbidden, 
much more is the greater (1 Co 6 7 ), that, if it be 
unlawful to fight on our own behalf, it is also 
unlawful to fight in the quarrels of others. 1 and 
especially that in war men fight to kill, and that 
intentional killing is murder. 4 The last considera- 

1 For particular utteranoes and shades of opinion sec J. 
Moflatt, art. ‘ War * in DAC, Edinburgh, 1018. 

* Dirt. Inti. vi. 20. 

8 Tertullian, da Corona, do Idololatria. 

4 Basil of Cwsarea, Bp. 188. 


tion so impressed the general eoclesiastical mind 
that certain canons of the period exoluded a 
soldier from the Lord’s Table till penanoe had 
been done for the blood that had been shed. 1 

The Hteralist view, which had its exponents 
throughout the Middle Ages and at the Reforma- 
tion, was made a cardinal tenet of 1 the people 
called in scorn Quakers.' 

4 Whoever can reoondle this, Resist not evil,' says R. Barclay, 
1 with, Resist evil by force ; again, Give also thy other cheek, 
with, strike again : also, Love thine enemies, with spoil thorn, 
make a prey of them, pursue them with fire and sword ; or, 
Pray for those that persecute you, with, persecute them by 
fines, imprisonment and death itself ; whoever oan find a means 
to reconcile these thlnge, may be supposed also to have found 
a way to reconcile Oou will) the Devil. Christ with Antlohrist, 
Light with Darkness, and good with evil.' 8 

The doctrine has recently been popularized by 
Tolstoi, who developed it in the thoroughgoing 
fashion which would also sweep away the whole of 
the machinery by which civilized states repress 
and punish crime. The justification offered for 
war, he says, is that it seeks to repair or avert 
injury, wlme the command of Christ is that we 
oifer no resistance to injury. The practice of war 
is no less inconsistent with the injunction to love 
our enemies. It may be objected that Jesus does 
not prohibit war in Bet terms. But 1 a father who 
exhorts his son to live honestly, never to wrong any 
person, and to give all that he has to others, would 
not forbid his son to kill people on the highway.’* 

(6) The reasoned judgment of the Church . — The 
mind of the primitive Church, so far as reflected 
in the NT, does not join in the unqualified con- 
demnation of war. The Church of the apostolic 
age found solace in apocalyptic dreams which pre- 
supposed that the final redemption of humanity 
would follow upon appalling conflicts between the 
powers of heaven ana hell, of which the Christian 
saints, who would be collected in a camp, would at 
least be sympathetic spectators (Rev 20 s ). In any 
case the Epistle to the Hebrews pronounces a 
glowing panegyric on warrior saintB of the Old 
Dispensation (il 32ff *)» while the hook of Acts 
welcomes Cornelius the centurion to the Christian 
society (10 lff -). During the succeeding four cen- 
turies, as has been exhaustively shown by Moflatt 
in the article cited, the Church as a whole declined 
to be committed to the extreme position. From 
Tertullian himself we learn that there were 
numerous Christians in the Roman army by their 
own choice, and that the Church did not oondemn 
them. Clement of Alexandria taught that the 
position of a soldier was governed by the Pauline 
principle that a man should 1 abide iu that calling 
wherein he was called.’ 4 Diocletian found so 
many Christians in the army that he deemed it a 
danger to the State, and Constantine was impressed 
by their importance as a military asset no less 
than as a political influence. When Christianity 
became the religion of the empire, the general 
tendency, exemplified by Eusebius, was to support 
the civil power by the benediction of military 
service. The Council of Arles in one of its oanons 
appears to have visited ecclesiastical censure on 
those who abandoned the army even in time of 
peace from conscientious scruples.* Some even 
thought that the sword might be drawn in a holy 
war tor the extirpation of idolatry.* Ambrose 
eulogized the warlike courage which prefers death 
to bondage and disgrace, and claimed the OT 


i Canmrn of Hippoiytus, 18, 14. 

• Thooiogiat veto Chritiiana Apologia, Amsterdam, 1670, 
Eng. version, 1878, ch. xv. 

• jfy Rrf^ta^lBng. tr., London, 1889, p. 101. 

• * De his qui anna projidunt in poos, plaoult absttnerl eoe a 
oommanione ’ (J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conoiliorum CoUeotio, 
Porta. 1801 ff., fl. 471). 

• Flrmiou* Maternus, de Errors prqfanarum Roligimum, 
Mlgne, PL, xii. 1048. 
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warriors as spiritual ancestors. He even adopted 
the classical maxim that one who does not defend 
a friend from injury is as much at fault as tie 
who commits the injury. 1 Augustine was forced 
to face the question by the havoc of the Teutonic 
migrations and the peril of the empire, and his 
active mind fully explored the subject and laid 
down the lines on which in the main the thought 
of the Churches has subsequently moved. 

That war la sometimes lawful on Christian principles is 
maintained by Augustine on theae and other grounds : (a) that 
it has been and may be waged by appointment of God ; 1 (b) that 
the case of a wanton ana rapacious attaok by one nation on 
another falls under the same category as the crimes of murder 
and burglary, and should presumably be similarly dealt with ;• 
(c) that John the Baptist dfd not require the soldiers to abandon 
the e-rvlce, but only exhorted them to do violenoe to no man 
and be content with their wages. 4 The implications of the 
Sermon on the Mount are most fully dismissed In the Kplstle to 
llarcelllnue, which was called forth by the pegan objeotlon that 
the precepts of non-resistance were Inconsistent with publio 
policy, and would prove ruinous to the State. 4 The precept to 
turn the other check to the emiter, Augustine says, cannot be 
taken literally. What It requires Is an Inward disposition of 
patient good-will towards the aggressor, and it does not pre- 
scribe any uniform manifestation of the disposition In act, as 
appears from the fact that Jesus Himself at least protested 
against violenoe (Jn ; ef. Ao 283). We ought always to 
cherish the spirit of clemency, and he willing to render good 
for evil, but ‘ many things have to be done in which we have to 
pay regard not to our own kindly inclinations but to the real 
interests of others, and their interests may require that they 
should be treated, much as they may dislike it, with a certain 
benignant asperity ' : ‘Oul licentia Iniquttatis eripitur, felioiter 
vinoitur, quoniatn nihil infelicius est felicitate peocanUuin, qua 
poen&lls uutrltur immunitas, et mala voluntas velut hostis 
interior roboratur.'* At the same time war is merely a means 
to the end of peace. 7 It is better and more glorious to achieve 
peace by peaceable means than by war. 3 

Thomas Aquinas replies as follows to objections 
founded on the teaching of Jesus. 

(a) 1 Josus said that he who takes the swnrd shall perish by 
the sword.' Rut ' to take ' means 1 to use without warrant,' and 
the words only prohibit unauthorized or private persons from 
drawing the sword. (6) 'War is inconsistent with the com- 
mand that we "resist not evil" (Matt S: 38) and "avenge not 
ourselves. " But these injunctions are fulfilled by the cultiva- 
tion of a placable spirit, and cannot require us to do mischief 
by allowing wickedness to go unpunished, (c) ‘If the peace- 
makers are blessed, war-makers are accursed.’ But war may 
be the best or the only means of attaining the end of peace. 4 

Luther held that the gOBpel presupposes natural 
rights and duties, and vigorously defended the 
Christian soldier. 10 Calvin argued that war is a 
branch of the work of retributive justice which 
has been entrusted by God to the civil magistrate, 
and that it has the same moral justification as the 
police measures which protect tlie citizens against 
the criminal population. 

Whether it he a king who does it on a big scale, or a scoundrel 
who does it on a small scale, he is equally to be regarded and 
punished as a robber. It is no breach of the command, 1 Thou 
shalt not kill': the slaying of the authors of the unjust war 
is an execution, the judge is God, and the fighting men who 
defend the right are merely God’s instruments. If It be 
objected that tne NT does not expressly permit Christians to 
fight, it is to be observed that the NT does not undertake to 
legislate about civil polity, and that it presupposes the OT, in 
which the greatest men of God. like Moses and David, were 
mighty men of valour in the service of God. 11 

The topic received prominence in the leading 
Protestant Confessions, which found it desirable 
to allay any misgivings that might be felt by 
prinoes as to the political implications of evan- 
gelical religion. The modern Protestant literature 
of Christian Ethics la is in general agreement with 
the Roman Catholio moralists. 1 * 
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The nltra-pacifist interpretation of Christian 
duty, while plausible, really rests on a superficial 
view of the ethioal system of Christianity. It 
ignores an observation which is now n common- 
place of the science of Comparative Religion, viz. 
that, in distinction from the nomistic religions 
which attempt to lay down hard-and-fast precepts 
prescribing tne action to be taken or avoided in 
particular situations, the ethical scheme of Christi- 
anity consists essentially of a stock of principles, 
accompanied by some illustrations of how they are 
to bo applied in practioe. Had Christianity been 
a nomistic religion, it would have distinctly en- 
acted that ' war is always sin/ or would nave 
enumerated all the cases in whioh it is lawful ; 
being a religion of the spirit, it bequeathed to the 
Christian Cnurch, and to all others that claim 
the Christian name, the task of forming a Christian 
judgment upon a diversity of concrete questions 
and situations as they may arise. Again, the 
original Christian ethic, so far as elucidated in 
detail, was chiefly illustrated from the individual 
sphere. While tne OT is mainly concerned with 
tne nation, the NT iB mainly concerned with God 
and the soul ; and the consequence is that little 
was done to illustrate the application of Christian 
principles in the political departments of thought 
and action, which for the most part lay outside the 
purview of the primitive Churcn. 

There are, now, besides non-resistance, two 
other principles, deeply emboddod in tlie teaching 
of Jesus, which demand to be carefully weighed 
before a judgment is formed os to the lawfulness of 
war in the abstract or the sufficiency of a particu- 
lar occasion of war. The doctrine of retributive 
justice, to begin with— that wickedness ought to 
be and will be punished— fillod at least as large 
a space as the aoctrine of non-resistance in the 
circle of Christ’s thought. He pronounced upon 
Jerusalem an inevitable doom because of its obdur- 
ate blindness and disobedience (Mt 23 #7lf *)i and He 
drew the picture of a lost judgment in which the 
wicked and impenitent would be punished accord- 
ing to their works (Mt 25 81ff -). The idea of penal 
retribution, moreover, is the central and inspiring 
thought of the apocalyptic sections of the NT, 
represented by eschatological discourses of Jesus 
(Mt 24), the Pauline Apocalypse (2 Th 2), and the 
book of Revelation. And, if it be a law of the 
universe that wickedness ought to he restrained 
and punished, if God Himself, while ready to 
forgive on condition of repentance and submission, 
ana ever taking the initiative towards reconcilia- 
tion, fights against the obdurate rebels of His 
dominions with all the resources of His providen- 
tial order, not to speak of the menaces of apoca- 
lyptic prediction, it may well be thought incredible 
that Christianity has mode it criminal for a nation 
to be a fellow-worker with God in restraining the 
powers of wickedness and in seeing justice done 
upon the earth. The ultra-pacifist school thinks 
fit to impose upon the nations a code of morality 
and a plan of procedure which, if absolutely bind- 
ing, would entail grave censure on God Himself 
and give ground for an indictment of tho methods 
of His government of the universe. 

Further, in forming a Christian judgment as to 
the lawfulness of war, respect must be chiefly paid 
to the master-principle of the Christian ethic, 
which is love of nmn as man. It is of course 
evident that, if Christian charity were universal, 
there would be no more war, ana also that, if war 
took plaoe, a belligerent animated by Christian 
love at its highest reach would differ in vital 
respects from any pattern shown in history. But 
the essential feature of love is that it seeks the 
welfare of its objects, not necossarily that it seeks 
it by the measures suggested by easy good nature 
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i is sufficiently familiar in the discipline of the 
family and in the social provisions of the peniten- 
tiary and the gaol. The law of love, now, has 
three main applications for a nation— in reference 
to the race as a whole, in reference to a particular 
enemy, and in reference to its own population; 
and in the face of unjnst aggression the law of 
love may actually urge a demand for forcible re- 
sistance on a threefold ground. The interests of 
the race may require it : a nation is no benefactor 
of mankind if it does nothing to support, and even 
contributes to undermine, the general arrangement 
that the world is a realm of moral order. That 
the nation which checks and chastises another in 
a criminal enterprise is in a real sense its bene- 
factor is supported by the contention of Plato in 
t >e Oorgia8 that it is a greater evil to commit 
•i justice with impunity than to be punished for 
t. inasmuch as the wicked who go scot-free are 
icprived of the valuable remedial discipline of 
merited chastisement. Again, the Christian law 
of love lays special stress on what may be called 
duties of guardianship, which were exemplified in 
tlio attitude of Jesus towards the house of Israel, 
towards Jerusalem, towards little children, and 
towards those who were called 1 his own. 1 And 
in considering the duty of a state in regard to war, 
it has to be remembered that, while in one point 
of view it is a collective personality which has to 
think and act as one, in another point of view it 
consists of those who rule and of those whose 
interests are committed to the trust of the rulers. 
It is therefore absurd to maintain that it can be a 
postulate of Christian morality that the rulers of 
a nation are under obligation, not merely to sacri- 
fice themselves, but to take the responsibility of 
sacrificing others who instinctively look to them 
for protection, and of abandoning old men, women, 
and children to privations, sufferings, and moral 
perils. The Christian spirit was surely better 
interpreted in the mediaeval code of chivalry. 

The literalist view also overlooks a serious diffi- 
culty as to the possibility of rendering an act of 
national self-sacrifice of unquestionable sacrificial 
value. The suggestion is that, even as Christ 
suffered Himself to be led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, so a Christian people might dutifully, 
and with similar profit, suffer a national crucifixion ; 
but it is forgotten that for a sacrifice there is 
needed & stainless as well as a willing victim, and 
no nation that is or has been has remotely pos- 
sessed the spotless perfection, not to speak of the 
willing mind, which would qualify it for a literal 
imitation of Christ in this regard, or give promise 
that if attempted it would produce effects in any 
degree comparable with the effects of the sacrifice 
once offered on Calvary. 

Christian thinkers have, then, to take their 
orders from the whole Christ and not a fragment- 
ary Christ— from the Christ who is the expression 
of the complete moral purpose of God, the revela- 
tion of justice and love ob well as meekness. And 
from this standpoint it may be maintained with a 
good oonscienoe that Christianity makes room for 
warfare in co-operation with Goa in a world which 
teems with violence and injustice, breaks His laws, 
and challenges His righteous authority. But, while 
the principles of meekness and olemency have no 
title to be the sole determinant of the international 
relations of a Christian state, they ought to make 
their influence effectively felt as maxims of co- 
ordinate dignity and authority: they ought to 
have such recognition that every concession short 
of the impossible should be made to avert war, 
hatred and revenge should be ruled out from 
deliberation as the most dangerous and short- 
sighted of counsellors, magnanimity should pre- 
vail in the day of victory, and after the struggle 


everything should be attempted to obliterate the 
evil memories and to promote sincere and lasting 
reconciliation. 

The question as to whether a Christian may 
lawfully bear arms is governed by the decision as 
to whether a nation may lawfully engage in war. 
Clearly it cannot be wrong to give personal assist- 
ance towards the execution of a necessary and 
righteous task. The debt which a man owes to 
the State is even greater than that which he owes 
to his parents, and the desertion of parents in 
sickness or old age is not more discreditable than 
the refusal by a citizen of such service as it is in his 
power to render to his fatherland in its time of 
distress or peril. It is less easy to define his duty 
in the case of a war which he thinks unjust, and 
in which he is compelled to fight ; and all that can 
be said is that, except in a case of manifestly 
flagrant injustice, the average person has reason 
to credit tne chosen rulers of a civilized state 
with possessing more knowledge and wisdom than 
himself, and at least as great a sense of responsi- 
bility. Those who refuse to fight from a genuine 
conviction that it is unlawful to shed blood are 
wisely treated with consideration in the modern 
worm, inasmuch as conscience, even when unin- 
structed, is an asset which a nation cannot dis- 
parage and flout without grave injury to its higher 

Recent events have revived interest in the rela- 
tion of ministers of religion to military service. 
The claim to immunity was very generally made 
for heathen priesthoods, and allowed by the secular 
power. 1 The question did not arise in the circum- 
stances of the Christian Church in the early 
centuries. 1 The popes and bishops of the mediaeval 
Church were often involved in war, and could 
even foment it in support of their worldly interests, 
but the official teaching was that it was unlawful 
for all clerics who belonged to the ordines maiores 
to take a direct part m tho shedding of blood. 
The conclusion of Thomas Aquinas is to this 
effect : 


* Gum belllca exerdtia honiinem maxlmc a divlnorum oon* 
templatione avertant, tit ad human! sanguinis cffuNiomnu tend* 
ant, minime dericis ac spiritualibuH person is be Hare licet, nisi 
in necessitatis artlculo.' 8 


Military service, it is added, is inconsistent with 
the clerical office on two grounds— it is inconsist- 
ent with the cultivation of a spiritual temper and 
tho discharge of pastoral duties, and in particular 
those who are ordained to minister at the altar 
should rather be eager themselves to suffer as 
martyrs than think it seemly to spill the blood of 
others. 4 The Lutheran Church has followed this 
tradition, 1 and the Anglican Church re-affirmed its 
adherence to it during the recent war by forbid- 
ding the clergy to offer themselves for combatant 
service. The Reformed Churches, narrowly so 
called, while: agreeing that in ordinary circum- 
stances ministers have an all-important spiritual 
function to perform in war and Bhould abide in 
their calling, have taken a broader view of what 
is covered by the accepted condition 1 in artioulo 
necessitatis/ and have occasionally left it to 
ministers, as was lately done by the Church of 
Scotland, to judge for themselves as to whether 
the necessity was such as to require them to offer 
their services as fighting men to the State. On 
the question of principle it may be observed that 
it is difficult to maintain the view that the clergy 
as representatives of Jesus Christ ought to refrain 


i * Oruidea . . . mllitiaa vacationem, omniumque rerum 
habent tmmunitatem * (Oesar, de Bell. QaU. vl. 14). 

a 1 Neo ad arma iam epeotat uaua noeter’ (Ambroee, de OJ to. 
Ministrorum, i. 86). 

> u. 11. qu. xl. art. 2. 


« Gf. Eibei, 11. 64 : *an lioeat etiam dlerida pugnare.’ 

8 H. Marteneen, Christian Ethics , Bug. tr., Edinburgh, 1882, 
dlv. ii. p. 280. 
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from all violence and the shedding of blood, and 
at the same time to resist the Quaker contention 
that the same prohibition extends to persons of 
every class who profess and call tiiemselveH 
Christians. Further, while it is generally admitted 
that the clergy may and ought to encourage the 
soldiery to fight in a just cause, in the ordinary 
judgment of mankind a person who thinks it 
wrong or degrading to do a thing himself ought 
not to aid ana abet others in doing it. The argu- 
ment based on 2 Ti 2* can be used with equal force 
in support of the view that the clergy should not be 
distracted from their spiritual work by the cares 
of married life or by the discharge of the duties of 
any civic office. It may be added that the tradi- 
tional attitude of the Church seems to have been 
largely determined by the interest felt in magnify- 
ing the distinction of priesthood and laity, and by 
the reflex influence of the mediaeval sacramental 
doctrine. 

ii. Thk philosophical vindication. — The 
verdict of ethical philosophy, ancient and modern, 
has boen that under certain conditions war is 
justifiable, and non-resistance blameworthy and 
even immoral. The Greek view was summarily 
expressed by the inclusion of courage among the 
four cardinal virtues. Justice, according to Cicero, 
involves for nations as for individuals the duty of 
preventing injury and of exacting punishment and 
reparation. The modern schools have their vary- 
ing conceptions of the ground of obligation and of 
tho nature and basis of natural rights, 1 but there 
has been practical unanimity as to the moral 
justification of self-defence when one nation is 
assailed by the ambition and cupidity of another. 
From the intuitionist point of view there is an 
eternal and immutable moral law attested by con- 
science, which includes the requirement that 
nations shall render to all their due, and, in the 
absence of other machinery for making the law 
effective, it is held to be the duty of the particular 
nation to do what lies in its power to enforce and 
safeguard this obligation. From the utilitarian 
standpoint repressive and punitive action is held 
to be called for in view of the disastrous effects 
which unrestrained injustice would produce for 
particular nations and the general life of the race. 
The doctrine of non-resistance, Herbert Spencer 
argues, is anti-social, as it involves the non-asser- 
tion, not only of one’s own rights, but of those of 
others, while it holds out no prospect of leading to 
the desirable end of international peace. 8 

The findings of the jurists, while reflecting the 
varieties of ethical theory, are at one in giving an 
affirmative answer to the question, ‘an beilare 
unquam justum sit.’ Grotius argnes that recourse 
to war is permitted and approved by the law of 
nature, by the consent of the many and of the 
wise, and k>y the law of nations, as well as by tho 
divine law which was promulgated and attested 
in the Scriptures. The law of nature has two 
branches-— the course dictated by natural instincts, 
and the principles approved by reason. This law 
intimates its permission of war through the uni- 
versal instinct of self-preservation, accompanied 
as it is by nature's disclosure of purpose in the 
provision of means of defence to all creatures, and 
aleo by the voice of reason which makes it clear 
that the well-being of society is incompatible with 
the unchecked reign of violence. 8 

By the law of nature, says E. de Vattel, the nations are undpr 
an obligation to do justice and also hare the right to be treated 
with Justice ; and * it would be iu rain that nature gave us the 
right of not suffering injustice, and required others to 1ms Just 

1 D. 0. Ritchie, Natural Rights, London, 1894, pt L 

9 Social Static*, new ed M London, 1908, p. lie. 

» De Jure Belli ac Pacit t 1640, Cambridge, 8 vole., 1868, 
Washington, 1918. 


towards us, if we could not legitimately use compulsion when 
they refuse to aoqult themselves of this duty.* 1 
Some recent treatises find it sufficient for their 
purpose that the practice of war is a human 
custom, and they prefer to leave to philosophy the 
treatment of the question of the ultimate justifica- 
tion. 

VI. TBB DISTINCTION OF JUST AND UNJUST 
WARS,— The primitive view was that fighting was 
as natural and proper as any other means of 
acquiring wealth and servants, and the only matter 
needing careful consideration was the prospect and 
the cost of success in a particular venture. From 
a comparatively early period, however, the moral 
consciousness drew a distinction between just and 
unjust wars, and procured for the distinction such 
recognition that almost evory belligerent has been 
anxiously concerned to make out that he had the 
sanctions of morality and religion on his Bide. 

x. The distinction in the non-Christian religions. 
— The distinction of just and unjust wars was im- 
ressed on the princes of China and India by the 
igher religions of the East. Greek religion did 
something to develop a conscience in regard to 
occasions of war, at feaRt as carried on among the 
Hellenic tribes. The Homans understood that it 
was the will of the gods, not merely that wars 
should begin and end with solemn ceremonies, but 
that they should be waged only with a view to 
redress or security, and they were taught that 
their piety in these resects had been rewarded by 
the series of victories which safeguarded and 
extended their empire. 

The general view represented in the OT was 
that wars of aggression, such as were waged by 
the insatiable and arrogant Asiatic empires, were 
wicked and criminal, and that wars waged for the 
defence or liberation of a people, like those 
organized by the Judges and the good kings, were 
in accordance with justice and the known will of 
God. The criminality of the heathen wars of con- 
quest was not held to be inconsistent with the 
observation that they were sometimes used for the 
merited chastisement of other peoples: the guilt 
was the aggressor’s, God’s were the wisdom and 
the power that mode the wrath of man to praise 
liim, and that in the end over- ruled the evil for 
good. The prohi bition of the war of conquest was, 
however, subject to exceptions— even from the 
point of view of the prophetic idealism. It was an 
axiom of the historical writers, even of those of 
the prophetic school, that the conquest of Canaan 
by their fathers had been abundantly justified, 
partly on the ground of an ancient promise and of 
the provisional occupation by the patriarchs, partly 
because the conquest and even tne extermination 
of the Canaauites had been richly deserved by 
their impiety, their corruption, and their cruelties 
(Jg 1®, 18 1 5 a ; of. Jos 10 4 ®). For the expedition 
of Cyrus against Babylon a similar moral and 
religious sanction was asserted (Ib 45 l ). The con- 
tribution of Islam was to elevate into a rule the 
commission given in the OT in the war against 
the Canaauites, and to glorify as most just and 
necessary the war of conquest which is waged for 
the conversion or the punishment of unbelievers. 
‘They who believe fight for the religion of God.’ 
‘Give to those who misbelieve glad tidings of 
grievous woe.' 8 The Qur’an is fullof exhortations 
to fight against misbelievers and hypocrites,® with 
promises of Paradise to those who should fall in 
the holy warfare. 4 

2. The standard of the classical moralists.— The 
argument of Plato in the Laws is to the effect that 
rulers should organize their realms with a view 
to virtue and peaceful prosperity as the chief 

1 he Droit dee gens, 1768, WaaTilngton, 1916, il. 6. 

9 SBS vl. 178 ff. 9 Ib. pp. 176-180. 188-186, etc. 

4 Ib. pp. 27 If., 31 If., 87 ff., lx. 08, etc. 
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end, and that military provisions should be rele- 
gated to a quite secondary place. At the same 
time he accepted the view that Greeks and 
barbarians were natural enemies, and that the 
code of justice was barely relevant to their 
relations. For Aristotle it was the Belf-evident 
duty of a state to defend itself, and to enrich 
itself by war as a legitimate way of acquiring 
property ; and he also justified the war of conquest 
against outside nations on the ground that there 
are peoples which are destined by nature to servi- 
tude, and which are properly coerced if they do 
not voluntarily accept fcneir destiny. 1 The dis- 
cussion of the subject by Cicero is important as a 
summary of the etnical reflexions of classical anti- 

S uity which was also to serve as a useful legacy to 
io later guides of the Christian Church. 

He condemns the common view that the use of peaoe was to 
prepare for war : peaoe Is to be kept in view as the end, and 
war regarded as a means whloh is sometimes unhappily neces- 
sary to secure a satisfactory peace. 2 It is the irrational and 
brutal way of ending disputes. Unjust wars are those whioh 
are prompted by covetousness of the possessions of others. 
Just wan are of different types, aooording as they are required 
for the safety of the State, when measures are taken to ward 
off injury, and to secure reparation and punishment, or are 

K rompted by the honourable motive of succouring those who 
eve a claim to assistance on the ground of natural ties or of 
treaty-obligations. To fulfil the requirements of justice it was 
further necessary that the demand for satisfaction, and an 
eventual declaration of war, should be made in due religious 
forms. 8 

These principles, it may be added, made it 
possible to offer a tolerable moral apologia for the 
proceedings of the Roman empire: when a war 
oould not oe plausibly represented as defensive, it 
could at least be conceived os partaking to some 
extent of the character of a war of honour on 
behalf of allies, or of a war of chivalry on behalf 
of an oppressed and wronged population. 

3. The judgment of the Cnurch.— -The need of 
an official Christian criterion emerged with the 
union of Church and Empire, and guidance was 
given by Augustine with considerable obligation 
to Cicero. 


He hod no difficulty in deciding that there are unjust and 
just wars— the unjust represented by the contemporary bar- 
barian onslaughts on the Empire, the just by the efforts of the 
Empire to defend itself and the causo of civilisation. * Inferre 
autem bella flnitimis, et inde in caetera procedere, ao populos 
sibi non tnolestos sola regni ouniditate conterere et subaere, 
quid allud quam grande latrocinfum nomlnamlum est? ' 4 Such 
ware have their spring in the worst of passions— * nocendi 
cuplditas, uloiscendi oradelitas, impacatus atque lmplacabills 
animus, ferltas rebeliandf, libido dorninandi, et si qua sirailla.' 8 
Just wars are those which are waged to inflict punishment, or 
to seoure reparation for Injury, or (as in OT) by express com- 
mandment of God.* So terrible, however, are the calamities of 
war— veritable games in honour of the devils 2 — that it should 
only be entered on under stress of the direst necessity. 8 He 
also laid it down that war may only be lawfully undertaken by 
a prince and carried on by a regular soldiery.® The caveat Is 
put in that victory in war Is not neoeaearily to be ascribed to 
the deserts of a belligerent.!® 

Thomas Aquinas laid down three criteria of a 
just war ; it must be waged by a prince invested 
with legitimate authority, against an enemy who 
has deserved punishment, and with the intention 
that good shall be promoted and evil removed. 11 

Following on the Decrees of Gratian the subject 
was elaborately treated by Suarez, Ayala, Gentilis, 
and other Canonists. They were agreed in vindicat- 
ing defensive and punitive warfare, but developed 
some differences of opinion in regard to the ethics 
of conquest, the powers of the pope in sanctioning 
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wars and annexations, and the lawfulness of war 
against infidels and heretics. 1 

Protestantism generally reproduced the Augus- 
tinian criterion of just and unjust wars. The re- 
presentatives of the Lutheran and Anglican schools 
were peculiarly emphatic in branding rebellion as 
one of the most criminal types of unjust war. 
According to Luther, the worst tyranny ought to 
be submissively and patiently endured, inasmuch 
as every nation richly deserves chastisement, and 
on the other hand tyrants will be adequately 
punished in the future state of retribution. 1 With 
still greater solemnity, even ferocity of language, 
is the iniquity of rebellion established in the 
Anglican Homily against Disobedience and Wilful 
Rebellion. The reasons given include the following 
in addition to the two mentioned above : 

Rebellion bad it* prototype in the apostasy of Luoifer; 
monarchy is of divine right, being a copy of the divine rule; 
rebels will be punished with eternal damnation ; history abun- 
dantly proves that it is as foolish and futile as it is wicked ; 
subjects art no fit Judges of the goodness or badness of a prince ; 
rebellion is not a single sin, but 4 the puddle and sink of all sins 
against God and man.' 

The unjust war, according to Calvin, is one 
inspired by cupidity, and the just war is one in 
which a prince, as vice-regent of God, undertakes 
to coerce another nation which has embarked on 
a murderous and marauding enterprise. 1 He urged 
the usual arguments against rebellion, but with 
a significant addition : 

‘When misgovernment becomes intolerable,’ he says, 'de- 
liverance may be expectod from God, whose way it is oitnor to 
raise up avengers from among his servants, or to uso for his 
purpose agents who may be pursuing different purposes of 
their own. 

On this principle it could be contended by the 
Puritans that rebellion against Charles I. became 
lawful when God raised up a deliverer in the 
person of Oliver Cromwell. The Scottish Church 
emphasized another qualifying doctrine, that 
obedience to kings ceases to be a duty when they 
make demands inconsistent with the laws of Goa, 
and in the National Covenant the subscribers 
accordingly bound themselves to maintain their 
sacred cause with 'their best counsel, bodies, 
means, and whole power against all sorts of 
persona whatsoever.’ 

The modern literature of Christian ethics has 
in the main reproduced the ideas of Augustine, 
Luther, and Calvin. One of the most interesting 
disoussions is contributed by Rothe, who justifies 
aggressive war against a nation whose lusts may 
have made it a chronic disturber of the peaoe, and 
also defends the war of conquest, at least in ex- 
traordinary times, as legitimate in order to the 
replacement of a lower by a higher civilization, or 
for the correction and improvement of a nation 
whioh has become effete ana degenerate. 4 

4 * Jurisprudence and philosophy.— The classic 
treatises on international law deal elaborately 
with justificatory causes and unjust occasions of 
war. To Hugo Grotius more than any other it 
was due that political realism was called to ao- 
oount in the name of justice and humanity, though 
in some matters he applied the ethical principle 
with a measure of timiuity. 

Grotius recognises three forms of Just war— In the mainten- 
ance by a nation of its own interests, in interposition on behalf 
of othera, and in duty towards God. A nation is entitled and 
even bound to maintain Its own interests by the defenoe of the 
life, honour, and property of the citizens, by the exaotlon of 
reparation for injuries and insistence on the fulfilment of 
obligations, and by the punishment of the aggressors. 8 War 
may be lawfully undertaken by a nation on t>ehalf, not only 
of Its own subjects, but also of Its aUles, Its friends, and of 
fellow-men as such.® The impious creed which denies the two 

1 For a review of the literature cf. E. Nys, Le Droit do la 
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fundamental articles that there is a Deity, and that He o&res 
for human affairs, is a doctrine so dangerous to the world ob 
well as dishonouring to God that it may well be forcibly re* 
pressed in the name of human society.! War may not be 
entered on through blind fear of another nation, or a supposed 
utility that is not supported by absolute necessity, it is a 
monstrous doctrine that war is justifiable against a neighbour on 
the mere ground that his power is increasing and may continue 
to grow.* Other insufficient pretexts are the refusal of women 
in marriage, the deslro of bettor lands, the purpose of imposing 
a more beneficent government, and imperial and ecclesiastical 
projects.* Again, while atheism may justly be suppressed, war 
Is not Justified against nations on the mere ground that they 
refuse to embrace the Christian religion, unless the unbelievers 
cruelly persecute Christians on account of their faith.* Re- 
bellion Is generally to be condemned although It may he 
justified by necessity— as when a prince invades the privileges 
of a free people, or abdicates, or betrays the oause of ids 
subjects, or generally acts as their enemy. 0 On the other 
hand, the fact that a population does not enjoy liberty Is not 
sufficient ground for rebellion. If they have couie into servi- 
tude in a legitimate way, they should be content with their 
condition.* 

The subject is also minutely treated by Vattel, and on similar 
lines— the shade of difference being that he allows more Justi- 
fication for the anticipatory war, and that he feels lesB hesitancy 
in apologizing for rebellion in Justification of natural rights.7 

The Scottish School of Jurisprudence is so far identified with 
the view that ‘ aggression is a natural right, the extent of which 
Is measured by Ino power which God has bestowed on the 
aggressor,' and that * the right of aggression justifies an applica- 
tion of force.'* 


The criterion of justice has likewise been applied 
to wars in the schools of Moral Philosophy. Kant 
emphatically affirmed the lawfulness of defensive 
wars, and specified as criminal types the war for 
dominion ( helium aubjugatorium ) and the war of 
extermination ( helium intemecinum). He refused 
to concede the moral title of one state to attack 
another on the mere ground of its iniquities 
(helium punitivum ).• Hegel affirms the para- 
mount duty of a nation to preserve and develop 
its individuality, and holds that this may give 
a title to a great nation, as the best representative 
of the worm -spirit for the time being, to embark 
upon wars of conquest. Ab against such an elect 
member of the human family, other peoples can 
assert no natural rights. 10 W. R. Sorley has 
criticized the * defensive selfish ’ theory no less than 
the ‘offensive selfish* theory os unethical, and 
makeB the criterion to be whether a war contributes 
to the establishment of a higher civilization. 11 

The distinctive features of the publio opinion of 
the 19th cent, were that the religious war is an 
anachronism, that a war of conquest against 
civilized nations is criminal, that oppressed 
nationalities have a sacred right of rebellion, 
and that there is a moral privilege, if not a duty, 
of chivalrous interposition on behalf of the wronged. 
On the other hand, the jurists were increasingly 
disposed to disclaim the office of directors of con- 
science to the nations in the matter. 


‘ It is not possible,' says Hall, * to frame general rules whloh 
shall lie of any practical value, and the attempts in thia direc- 
tion which Jurists are in the habit of making result In mere 
abstract statements of principles or perhaps of truisms, which 
it is unnecessary to reproduce.’ 1 * 

What is the value of this chapter of the history 
of thought? It must be admitted that a review 
of the subject is calculated to raise misgivings as 
to the judicial capacity of the human mind, if 
not even to foster moral scepticism. The general 
result was that, while it was agreed both by the 
many and by the wise that morality should 
regulate the occasions of war, there was serious 
difference .of opinion as to the prohibitions actually 
involved in the moral law, the parties who hod 
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to judge of its application to particular situations 
were so biassed by their interests and passions as 
to be incapable of equitable judgment, and (he 
enforcement of ethical demands practically de- 
pended on whether it happened to coincide with 
the advantage of a state or states to lend its 
support to a righteous cause. The lesson to be 
drawu is that, if the demands of morality are to 
l>e properly expounded and enforced in this sphere, 
the task must be proceeded with under different 
conditions, and tiie problem nmBt be formulated 
in a different way. If tho chaotic situation of 
the past were replaced by a society of nations, 
the problem of just and unjust wars would be 
simplified, inasmuch as the typical form of un- 
lawful war would be an act of rebellion against 
the general body in which a particular state broke 
the law that prohibits aggressive military action, 
and defied the authority supporting the law. 
Under these conditions the great question for 
ethical reflexion would be, not what wars were 
just or the reverse, but what were the rights which 
particular nations were entitled to assert or to 
nave safeguarded. This subject is no doubt a 
difficult one; and it is probable that much would 
have to be adjudicated upon from the point of 
view of equity rather than in accordance with the 
provisions of a cast-iron statutory code. There 
would, however, be a good guarantee for just 
judgment in the fact that the elaboration of the 
code of rights would be undertaken by representa- 
tives of the general mind of the race, for whom 
the criterion would be the greatest good of the 
whole, and that in the applieation and enforcement 
of the recognized law the parties directly interested 
would play a subordinate part. 

VII. Humanization of tub conduct of 

WAR, — The ancient tradition was ‘Vrn VictisI* 
The penalty of defeat was the extremity of ruin 
and humiliation. The invaded country was ruth- 
lessly devastated, the captured city was commonly 
sacked and destroyed, neither age nor sex could 
count on immunity, and a whole population might 
be put to the sword. If the practico was commonly 
less thorough than the theory, tins was probably 
due not so much to clemency as to the reflexion 
that a ruined and depopulated country could pay 
no tribute, and that the services or the ransom of 
slaves gave more permanent satisfaction than the 
slaughter of captives. Such was the general spirit 
of warfare at the advent of certain of the great 
religions, and they vindicated their claim to the 
title of ethical by embodying provisions which 
represented a real advance on the primitive 
ferocity of mankind. 

x. The curb of the religions.— The Laws of Manu , 
while showing no scruples about aggressive and 
acquisitive war, make a strong plea for humane 
fighting. 

1 What the King has not (yet) gained, let him seek (to gain) 
by (his) army.'i ‘Let him plan his undertakings (patiently 
meditating) like a heron ; like a lion, let him put forth his 
strength ; like a wolf, let him snatch (his prey) ; like a hare, 
let him double in retreat'* At the same time he is to conduct 
war mercifully and even ohivalrousiy. ‘ When he fights with 
his foes in battle, let him not strike with weapons concealed 
(In wood), nor with (such as are) barbed, poisoned, or the 
points of which are blazing with fire.' ' Let him not strike one 
who (in flight) has climbed on an eminence, nor a eunuch, nor 
one who Joins the palms of bis hands (in supplication), nor one 
who (flees) with flying hair, ... nor one who Is naked, . . . 
nor one who looks oti without taking part in Lhu fight, nor one 
who is fighting with another (foe). Nor one whose weapons 
are broken, nor one afflicted (with sorrow), nor one who has 
been grievously wounded, nor one who is in fear, nor one who 
has turned to flight, (hut in all these cases let him) remember 
the duty (of honourable warriors). ’ * 

The ethical inspiration of the religion of Israel 
left its mark on the regulations for the oonduct of 
war. Israel was familiar with the ferocity of 
Oriental warfare, to which a religious consecration 

1 SBK xxv. [18861 282. * lb. p. 238. * lb. p. 231. 
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was sometimes given by the application of the 
doctrine of the herem , or ban (Nu 21 t4 f Job 6 w< * 
etc. ). It could imitate its neighbours in the 
ruthless devastation of territory (2 K 3 19 '* 8 ), the 
massacre of conquered communities (1 K ll 1# ), the 
mutilation of captives (Jg 1®), and the murder of 
pregnant women (2 K 15 1 ®). It would appear, 
however, that Israel had a general reputation for 
clemency (1 K 20 al ), and that the treatment meted 
out to their enemies was ' not to be compared to 
the Assyrian devilries.’ 1 The subject of atrocities 
bulks largely in the prophetic invective. 

Amos thunders against the nations (or the cruelty and perfidy 
that marked their methods of warfare, and Judgment is de- 
nounced against Damascus because it has threshed Oilsad with 
threshing-instruments of iron; against Qasa because it has 
sold Israelites into captivity; against Tyre because it has 
violated a treaty ; against Edom because of Its pitiless vendetta 
against Israel ; against Ammon because it ripped up the woman 
with child that it might enlarge Its border ; against Moab 
because it burned the bones of the king of Edom with lime 
(chi. 1-2). 

The Deuteronomic legislation did something in 
this field to sustain its general character for 
humanity. It provides that the inhabitants of a 
city which capitulates are to be treated with 
clemency, and that, if it be carried by asBault, 
the non-fighting population is only to forfeit its 
liberty (20 llf * 21 1 ®). It was also forbidden to cut 
down fruit trees during the siege of a city ( since 
the tree of the field is man’s life 7 (20 1M> ). 

Among the great religions Islam alone upheld 
the ruthless traditions of Oriental warfare. As it 
was a religious duty to fight for the faith, so the 
worst excesses of war were given the character 
of a righteous judgment on the infidel, and the 
forfeits demanded of the vanquished by the law 
of the savage were passed on to the faithful as 
their natural rights. 

'O thou prophet, fight thou strenuously against the mis- 
believers and hypocrites, and be stern towards them, for 
their resort is Hell, and an evil journey shall it be.'* ‘The 
reward of those who make war against God and His Apostle 
and strive after violence In the earth, is only that they shall 
be slaughtered or crucified, or their hands out off and their 
feet on alternate sides, or that they shall be banished from 
the land.’ 3 

It should be added that some Muhammadan 
peoples have their share of human kindness, and 
that they have also found it necessary to com- 
promise with their exterminating doctrine as a 
condition of being allowed to retain political power 
and even to occupy the planet. 

a. The Graeco-Homan period and its spirit.— 
During the classical period the traditional usages 
of war were somewhat softened. Although ven- 

eance was pitilessly wreaked on an enemy who 

ad inspired deadly fear or hatred, and although 
the principle still held that a victorious soldiery 
was entitled to the compensations of pillage ana 
outrage, there was a milder strain in the Aryan 
constitution, which re-asserted itself in cold blood. 
While the Greeks did not evolve a code of inter- 
national law, there was a minimum of common 
morality which a common religion enjoined on all 
Greeks alike. The chief elements of the code 
were the rights of the alien (£e*6f), the sacred 
immunity of the herald, pious treatment of the 
slain (whose corpses might not be mutilated and 


cities, also lent their influence to mitigate the 
rancour of war. 1 

Roman warfare retained enough of the old ruth- 
lessness and savagery, as appears from the detailed 
records of massacre and pillage in the campaigns 
of conquest. The elaims of mercy, however, are 
stated Dy Cicero in terms which probably do not 
greatly overstate the working theory of the later 
period. 

A diatinctioD Is drawn between wars in whioh a state fights 
for Its existence and those in which it oontenda for power and 
glory, and he observes that, while the former inevitably take 
on a merciless and murderous oharaoter, the latter may be and 
often are fought out with comparative clemency. The treat- 
ment of an enemy depended on what manner of enemy he was. 
Those who were of evil oharaoter— arrogant, cruel, and per- 
fidious— were properly scourged without mercy, while it waa a 
dictate of nobility as well aa of prudenoe to deal magnanimously 
with those who were decisively beaten, and who were no longer 
a source Of danger. He lays stress on the duty of acting 
honourably towards the enemy, and enlarges on the mag- 
nanimity of Pyrrhus, who declined to hold hie prisoners to 
ransom, on the ground that, if fortune had granted them their 
lives, the oonqueror might well grant them liberty. 3 

3. The mediaeval period.— In the fighting of the 
early Middle Ages there was some relapse into 
primitive ferocity due to the fact that the conflict 
was between civilization and barbarism, and the 
stakes were the material foundations of existenee. 
Writing in the very throes of the world-struggle, 
Augustine recalls that the tradition even of heathen 
Rome recommended clemency and magnanimity, 
and urges that war be conducted in accordance 
with the merciful precepts of the gospel.® When 
the outline of a cosmos re-emerged, Christianity 
was already generally professed, and it contributed, 
in conjunction with the nobler elements of the 
European character, to the formation of a chival- 
rous ideal, which in some particulars toned down 
the hideousness of war. The Church, as the moral 
guide of the nations, took the matter into con- 
sideration, and in its canon law framed rules whibh 
were leavened by the Christian spirit. 

4. The modern advance.— In modern times regu- 
lations for the conduct of war have been humanized 
to an extent that has been a welcome offset to the 
multiplication and intensification of the horrors due 
to modern inventions. The forces making for this 
improvement were the Christian leaven working 
in European society and the developing moral re- 
flexion of the civilized world, and those happily 
met in the personality and equipment of Hugo 
Grotius, theologian, moralist, and lawyer, and 
became widely operative through the influence of 
the treatise ae Jure Belli ac Paris . 

After expounding the general theory and practice of the 
oonduct of war, he proposes in the name of humanity a list of 
amendments and mitigations (temperamenta) in regard to tho 
treatment of the persons and the property of the enemy. 4 The 
general principle Insisted on is that the right to slay, enslave, 
oonflscate, etc., ie not absolute, but is limited by consideration 
of what is neoessary to break an enemy's resistance or to obtain 
reparation for injury inflicted. 

During the 18 th and 19 th centuries there was 
a marked development of the cosmopolitan and 
humanitarian spirit, accompanied by much ethical 
reflexion in the departments of International Law, 
Moral Philosophy, and Christian Ethics. The 
common-sense benevolence of the 18 th cent., as 
voiced by Benjamin Franklin, saw no reason why 






merit of prisoners. Unconditional surrender, if 
voluntary, carried with it a right to meroy ,* con- 
ditional surrender, if confirmed by an oath, was 
to be respected ; and a captive had a title to be 
liberated (though it was doubtful if the captor 
was compelled to accept it) on payment of a nxed 
sum. These rules were believed to be sanctioned 






w savagery, should not go on 

improving; and Franklin proposed that, when 
nations were at war, immunity should be granted 
to cultivators of the earth, fishermen, merchants 
and traders in unarmed ships, artists, and mechanics 
working in open towns, also that rapine and 
privateering should be alwlished and that hospitals 


by divine authority, and the Amphiotyonio * A. H. J. Greenidge, A Handbook qf Greek Constitutional 
Councils, which represented unions of tribes and a? nPiiju 1 ^ pp * 416 ^ 

1 A. R. 8. Kennedy, art. * War' In 8DB. 4 Bk. m. obs. xi-xxiv. : 'Circa jus Interfidendl, rastatlonem, 

3 Qur'an, lxrl. 9. 3 /A ▼. 99. ret captas, captoa,' etc. 
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should be respected. In the treatises on Inter- 
national Law, which was sedulously cultivated 
during the period, the humane trend was strongly 
accentuated, and the doctrine was even ardently 
developed by some continental writers that war 
ought to remain a conflict of states as such, in 
which the non-combatant citizens might rank as 
neutrals. While the Roman Catholic Churoh 
brought its canon law up to date, Protestant 
theology was prolific in systems of Christian Ethics, 
which at least made it clear that the spirit of 
Christian morality required radioal reform of the 
usages of war. Definite and valuable practical 
results were achieved by the Geneva Convention 
of 1864 which dealt with the treatment of the 
wounded, the sick, and prisoners. 1 The Hague 
Tribunal covered practically the whole ground, 
except that it was only permitted to glance at the 
topics of arbitration and disarmament.* The chief 
provisions illustrating the ethical progress were as 
follows. 


8 (A) Method * and weapons of war.— (a) In re-affirming the 
rlnoiple that the right to injure the enemy is not unlimited, 
lie Hague tribunal prohibited poisoning, treacherous wound- 
ing and killing, declarations that no quarter will be given, 
and the improper use of flags of truce. (6) It prohibited 
attacks on and bombardment of defenceless towns, and un- 
necessary destruction of edifices devoted to religion, art, science, 
and charity, (c) It prohibited the saok of captured cities, (d) It 
laid down that prisoners are entitled to be provided for and 
relieved, (s) The treatment of the sick and wounded was put 
on a much (letter footing. It was provided that ambulances 
and military hospitals are to be respected ; that persons am- 
ployed in this work are to be protected and returned to their 
poets, that wounded and sick soldiers are to be oared for and 
treated, to whatever nation they belong. 

(B) Treatment of the enemy's country when occupied and 
of property therein.— The rights of private property were 
asserted— both as against pillage by individuals and as against 
confiscation by the enemy Btate. Wanton destruction of 
property was forbidden. Requisitions in kind or in Bervioes 
were only to be demanded from communos or inhabitants for 
the necessities of the armies of occupation. The inhabitants 
oould not be compelled to take part in military operations 
against their own country. 

The two other main subjects dealt with are oommerce with 
the enemy during hostilities, and the law of reprisals. 


During the recent war there were doubtless 
grievous violations of these humane regulations— 
notably in the use of poisonous gases, the wanton 
destruction of property, and the occasional refusal 
of quarter— but that tne modem world had reached 
a higher level of morality than antiquity was still 
in evidence in the fact that, in the most gigantic 
and desperate struggle in history, law and order 
were to a large extent maintained in occupied 
territories, prisoners were not as of old callously 
butchered or reserved for the slave mart or the 
gladiatorial spectacle, and the sick and wounded 
found themselves under the shelter of the Cross and 
tended by the ministrations of the Good Samaritan. 

VIII. The desirability of ending war.— 
The general judgment of mankind upon war is 
that it is a scourge of the nations which, along 
with famine and pestilence, makes up the dread 
trinity of human woes. This estimate rests on 
considerations which have certainly not loBb in 
force in modem times. 

(1) War is organized destruction of the harvest 
of civilization and of those who produce it. It 
impoverishes a country in two ways— by diverting 
labour from productive to unproductive tasks, and 
by annihilating wealth which had previously been 
accumulated by peaceful industry. It also sets at 
naught the civilized doctrine of the sanctity of 
human life, and replaoes the beneficent effort* of 
science to save and husband life by measures which 
directly or indirectly sweep away whole mosses of 
population. The ever-increasing efficiency of the 
instruments and methods of destruction has still 


1 Text in L. Oppcnhelm, International Law , London, 1900, ii. 

app, Hi. 

I The Hague Conventions and Declarations of 18iW and 1W7, 
Carnegie Kndowmeiit, 1918. 


more decidedly given to modern warfare an aspect 
of folly and clotned it with a suicidal character. 
The conquerors, hardly less than the vanquished, 
have emerged from the World War bleeding, 
dazed, exhausted, and doomed to shoulder almost 
intolerable burdens. 

(2) The tragedy of the waste of life is aggravated 
by the circumstance that the victims are the elite 
of the nations. War, as ADschylus says, is a gold- 
merchant, with whom his customers do most un- 
profitable business. 

' From each home onoe there went 
A man forth : him It sent 
Eaoh knows ; but what are these return? 

▲ little dust, an urn.’ 1 

A Greek epitaph puts the point pithily : *A pyt ouk 
dyaOQv folder ai 4\\d icaicwr.* While the machinery 
of nature works for the survival of the fittest, the 
winnowing of war results in the elimination of the 
fittest, and the more so in latter-day warfare, which 
gives little advantage to the strong, the skilful, and 
the wise, in the carnage of the frontal attack and 
of the tire-swept zone.* 

(3) In fighting man reverts to the Bub-human 
plane. The badge of humanity is the possession 
of reason, which at least suggests that man ought 
to try to settle his disputes by rational methods. 4 

j4) War makes an appalling addition to the 
miseries of the human lot. A whole world of 
cruel suffering is compressed by Sallust into hiB 
list of the horrors of ancient war : 

' Rap! virglnes, pueros; dlvelli llboros a parentum oomplexu ; 
matres familiarum pati quae vlctortbus collibiiiraent, fana 
atque domos exspoliari ; caedom, incendia fieri, postremo armis, 
caaaveribus, oruore, atque luotu omnia oomplen.'* 

With more detail and colour but hardly more 
impressiveness, a great preacher depicts the horrors 
of the battle-field, the agonies of the occupied 
country, the ravages of want and sickness, the 
desolated lives, and the broken hearts.* It is a 
service rendered by .realistic fiction that it has 
shown how dearly purchased even by the fighting 
man is 'the one crowded hour of glorious life 1 
which itself under modern conditions may be like 
nothing so much as the death of a poisoned rat in 
a hole.* 

(5) War, when looked at as a whole, is a gigantic 
moral evil. The aggression which sets in motion 
and sustains the strife has its dynamic in lusts 
and passions that defy and reverse the recognized 
maxims of morality. Even a just war sets the 
heart of a nation aflame with hatred, malice, and 
revenge. War turns the moral world upside down 
and sanctions a temporary suspension of respect 
for life and property and truth. It is therefore 
probably inevitable that it should be waged with 
some grim accompaniment of unlicensed outrage 
and of unchained vice. Experience also shows 
that the moral chaos of war makes its influence 
felt later on in a certain hardening of a people’s 
heart, and a perversion of their moral sentiments, 
and also in a ground-swell of unrest, licentiousness, 
and crime which continuoB to Burge after the actual 
tempest has subsided. 

To this indictment there has been opposed a 
eulogy of war, which has some basis in facts, but 
fails to establish that the blessings traced to 
the experiences could not otherwise bo obtained, 
much tess that it is desirable to perpetuate war 

1 Agam. 441 f.. tr. W. Headlam, Cambridge, 1010. 

3 J. W. Mockafl, Select Epigrams from the Urcrk Anthology, 
Loudon, 1891. 

* 1). 8tarr Jordan, The Homan Harvest, London, 19»7. 

4 Olocro, de Ojflc . ; of. Kunius, • Pellitur e medio wipientla, vi 
geritur res, Spernitur orator bonus, horrid tin miles amatur' 
(Carmtnum Rslwuue, ed. L. Mueller, Petropolis, 1884). 

* De Catilinas Conjurations, 4 61. 

* Robert Hall, MumUaneous Works , London, 1839, 1 Reflec- 
tions on War.' 

1 Tolstoi, War and Peace ; K. 7. ola, La Dtbdclc, Paris, 189 .J ; 
D. Suilner, Die Wajj > n Nieder !, j vole., Dresden, J VJI ; Bairns 
father's cartoons. 
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a» the condition of like benefits accruing in the 
future. 

(1) The progress of human civilisation, it if said, has been 
due to nations which came to the front in war, were organised 
and eteeled by war, and won through war their power and title 
to guide or serve the world. 1 2 * If progress stops war on one 
side, it makes it on another, and war is its instrument.' * Few 
indeed would so far venture to criticise the course of history 
as to deplore that, e.f., Rome made herself mistress of the 
world, or that the Anglo-Saxons conquered and settled Britain, 
and that tbeir descendants took forcible possession of the 
greater part of North America, as well as of Australia and New 
Zealand. Such events have a certain ethical Justification, since 
self-realisation is a right if not a duty of nations, while under 
former conditions a people was practically thrown bock on war 
as the one form of enterprise by which to supply Its vital wants 
and in which to find scope for great native powers. At the 
same time it may not be forgotten that the after-world owes 
the most valuable elements in its spiritual heritage to the 
culture of the Greeks and the religion of the Jews, both of 
which peoples went down in the military struggle, and ft is not 
unreasonable to expeot that In the future great races will find 
it possible to come to their own in the leadership and service of 
the world without the neoeeslty of proving their superiority and 
claiming their opportunities by the exercise of brute force. 

(2) war Is necessary, it Is said, to preserve the vitality of a 
state and avert degeneracy. 4 No Body oan be healthfull,' says 
Bacon, * without Exercise, neither Natural Body, nor Politique : 
And certainly, to a Kingdomeor Estate, a Just and Honourable 
Warre is the true Exercise* 2 One might reply that it gets 
sufficient exercise, if it has a mind to work, in subduing the 
earth and developing industry and commerce, and that in any 
oase there are more healthful forms of exercise than gashing 
the body and spilling its life-blood. Probably what Bacon 
meant was to give discreet utterance to the maxim of statecraft 
that a foreign war Is the beet recipe for grave domestic dis- 
sensions, but to this assertion the reply is that sedition is more 
sanely and humanely treated by measures of political and social 
reform. That nations become effeminate and degenerate in 
peace, and because of peace, has been often asserted, and no 
doubt it has sometimes happened that a nation, on being 

G uaranteed peaceful security, has become idle and vicious. 

ut the charge often amounts to no more than that a people, 
as the result of a long period of peace, has become unskilled in 
the use of the soldier's tools, ana the experience of the reoent 
war showed that iieoples which according to theory should have 
become weak and spiritless had preserved unimpaired through- 
out a commercial era the strongest ancestral qualities of their 
stock. 

(8) War, it is said, has not its equal as a school of the virtues. 
The modern militarists are able to collect opinions in support 
of this tenet from eminent moralists of all ages. And un- 
doubtedly there are qualities, distinctive of the soldier as suoh, 
which contrast impressively with the unbridled egotism that 
runs rampant in times of peace and prosjierity — m courage, 
obedienoe, self-discipline, endurance, comradeship, self-sacrifice. 
It is, however, incredlblo from the point of view of the moral 
order that the only way in which individuals can be given the 
opportunity to reach the heights of virtue is that nations should 
oontinue to plan and perpetrate crimes againBt one another. 
Fortunately tne facts do not warrant the inference of the moral 
lndispenaablenew of war. For one thing the virtues in question 
to a great extent ore merely brought to light, not engendered, 
by the experiences of war. In so far as they are created and 
developed by war, the same end could be achieved by other 
moans, since the world contains enough of peril, adventure, 
and opportunities of sacrifice to provide material for a training 
of youth that would yield similar ethical results, while It might 
guard more effectively against such concessions os are made in 
the school of warfare to the evil forces which are summarily 
comprehended under the names of the Devil and the flesh.* 
Gsrtnan Social Democracy has undertaken to provide a dis- 
ciplinary equivalent in the economio field for the advantages of 
military training. 

(4) war, it is said, has supplied much of the Inspiration and 
Impetus whioh have promoted the higher developments of the 
life of the race. The great achievements of ths nations in war 
have usually been followed by a golden age of spiritual achieve- 
ment— in literature, in philosophic thought, and in art.* Even 
great religions in their origins, and subsequent religious revivals, 
have been closely connected with the throes of the nations 
incident to the deadly struggles of war. It appears that the 
tension and excitement of war stimulate the human spirit to 
put forth its utmost powers, quicken its interest in the capital 
problems of existence, and alto deepen Its insight and increase 
its reoepttveness. But it is also a tenable view that the spiritual 
achievements of the race would have been greater, not less, 
had not war made Its appalling drafts from generation to 

S meratlon on the best energies and material of the race, and 
tat the gains credited to war are really due to the alchemy of 
the over-ruling Providence which is able to do something to 
turn a curse Into a blessing. That religion on the whole has 

l J. B. Motley, Sermons, Oxford and Cambridge, 1870, 
p. 125 f. 

2 *Of the true Greatnesse of Kingdoms* and Estates' (Essays, 
ed. W. A. Wright, London. 1865, p. 127). 

1 Of. William James. Memories and Studies, Loudon, 1911, 
oh. xL * The Moral Equivalent of War.' 

* Buskin, Crown of Wild Olive . 


profited by war is more than doubtful: the religious revival is 
a lesser fact in the midst of most wars than the bewilderment 
or eclipse of faith, the unsettlement of moral maxims, and the 
diffusion of a pessimistic philosophy. 

IX. The possibility of the cessatioh of 
WAR. — The belief that war will eventually cease 
has been entertained on various grounds. 

(a) It is held that God’s purpose with the world 
is to establish in it a Kingdom which will be a 
realm of peace, as well as of righteousness and 
love, and that the omnipotent and all-wise God 
may be depended on to carry His purpose into 
execution. This confidence was the ground of the 
OT prediction that in the Messwnio age 1 they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruninghooks ; nation shall not lift up 
the sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more ’ (Is 2*). The prediction has naturally 


those who sfiaro their faith in the divine govern- 
ment of the world should Bhare their conviction 
that universal peace is an end worthy of God 
which He will eventually attain in spite of human 
perversity and opposition. 

(b) The hope of permanent peace has been based 
on a belief in the essential goodness of human 
nature, which it is supposed has sufficient idealism 
bu respond in the long run to the message of 
justice and the appeal of brotherhood. Short 
of this it is held that as the human race grows 
more humane and refined, it will turn in dfegust 
from the wild and brutal work of war. The hope 
is based on thus much of fact, that human nature 
lias deep unrecognized and unrealized possibilities 
of an ethical kind, but the optimism resting on 
this foundation is happily reinforced by other con- 
siderations. 

(c) The self-interest of the nations os a whole 
requires them to take measures for the abolition 
of war. The great difficulty, says Kousseau, is 
not oven so much tho wickedness as the stupidity 
of the rulers of states, who would be pacihsts if 
they understood their own interests. 

‘They do not need to be good, generous, disinterested, 
public-spirited, humane. They may bo unjust, greedy, putting 
their own interest above everything else; we only ask that 
they shall not be fools, and to this they will come.' 1 

The same view is taken by Kant, who says that 
even a race of devils, provided only they were 
intelligent, would be forced to find a solution other 
than war for their disputes. 4 Nature guarantees 
the final establishment of peace through the 
mechanism of human inclinations.’” The view 
that the nations will eventually be driven by con- 
siderations of interest to protect themselves against 
war has been urged with renewed force in recent 
times on the ground that the civilized nations are 
now so intimately interdependent through trade 
and finance that in fighting one another they 
infallibly injure themselves, that os a fact the 
victors suffer hardly less than the vanquished,” 
and that the destructiveness, not to speak of the 
cost, of modern armaments is so terrible that 
persistence in war will imperil the very existence 
of civilization. 4 These arguments have been power- 
fully reinforced by the latest chapter of history. 

(a) The eventual cessation of war, further, has 
been expected as the culmination of the process 
which has already annulled the right of the 
individual to take into his own hands the redress 
of his private wrongs. The civilized states have 
all succeeded in instituting machinery which 
chocks and punishes individual wrong-doers who 

J oeuvres , Paris, 1889, iv. 280. 

9 Werke , 4 Zum ewijren Frieden,’ viii. 806. 
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may be minded to rob or murder, and it seems to 
be essentially the same problem with which the 
race has to deal in repressing crimes attempted 
by particular nations against other members of 
the human family. The same necessity, as Kant 
points out, 1 * which forced men to take steps to 
insure the security of individuals within the 
particular state will compel the nations to take 
similar measures for their protection against 
violence and robbery/ 1 In opposition to this view 
it has been maintained that the nations have not 
the samo reasons for instituting a system for the 
maintenance of international law and order that 
a nation has for repressing crime within its own 
borders. It is not so necessary, it is said, to 
regulate the reciprocal relations of states as the 
reciprocal relations of fellow-citizens, since the 
former are not so inextricably bound up together 
as the latter, and, further, a state has no right to 
limit its independence to the same extent to which 
the individual consents when he submits to the 
laws of his country. 9 But those objections have 
been weakened since the 18th cent.— the first by 
the ever-increasing economic solidarity of the 
nations, the second by the demonstration afforded 
by the British Empire and the United States of 
the possibility of reconciling the rights of a central 
authority with the enjoyment of a satisfactory 
regional autonomy. 

(s) An optimistic attitude is justified in view of 
the progress that has been made towards the 
pacino organization of areas and populations with- 
in which war formerly raged as part of the order 
of things. There has been a steady expansion of 
the areas within which war is regarded as illicit 
and even impossible. The history of Britain 
illustrates the evolutionary process. Time was 
when there were seven kingdoms in England, and 
at least three in Scotland, which were chronically 
at war among themselves ; later, war between 
England and Scotland had the aspect of a natural 
necessity, while the situation was further com- 

{ dicated by a chronic feud between Scottish High- 
ands ami Lowlands, and by struggles between 
king and barons. But the stage was eventually 
reached at which the interests of each part of the 
country and all sections of the population were 
entrusted to the wisdom and equity of the re- 
presentatives of the whole body, and the notion of 
a war between north and south, or other sections 
of the population, would be scouted as insane and 
unthinkable. Similarly the territorial conflicts of 
former days are no longer possible between the 
Departments of modern France or the provinces 
of unified Italy. It is reasonable to believe that 
at no distant date the problem which was solved 
by particular nations will be solved by Europe as 
a whole, and that to future generations European 
war, if not impossible, will he stamped with the 
criminal character of civil or fratricidal war. 

Some of the counter-arguments are weighty, but 
not unanswerable. 

(1) It is said that, as war has prevailed from the beginning, 
so it will prevail to the end. But it has been the destiny of 
man to gnpple with the moet dire and formidable evils, and 
the marvelloue progress he has made in knowledge, power, and 
•kill seems to presage that he will router all ills in bis domain 
save the menace of death. 

* JSons rolled behind him with thunder of far retreat, 

And still u he went he conquered and laid his foes at his 
ISet.'* 

(9) The law of the world, we are reminded, has been progress 
through struggle, and the nations may not expect to escape 
from ft. But it is not necessary that the struggle should con- 
tinue to be carried on tnr the method of violence, and it is 

S ite conceivable— and Indeed in accordance with analogies- 
it It should come to be confined to rational forms of emula- 
tion and competition. 

(8) Human nature, it is also said, contains within itself 

1 Op. oft. * K. Ue Vatfcel, Le Droit det gent, preface, 

a William Wateon, 4 The Dream of Han/ Poems, London, 190ft. 


the permanent possibility, nay, the guarantee of war— in 
its ingrained selflshnem, Its oupidity. Its ambition, and its 
passions of hatred and revenge. But, even If we grant a root 
of wickedness in human nature, it is also true that it contaius 
traits of divine nobility, which might be mobilised with success 
in support of altruistfo and ohivalrous Ideals. Moreover, as 
already pointed out, nations may he expected to find cut, u 
individuals have done, that fighting Is at least bad and may 
even be ruinous policy. 

(4) Religion has contributed the arguments that the per- 
manenoe of war may be expected from the Justice, and even 
from the goodness, of God. The argument from the divine 
justice is that God has ever punished guilty nations, and that, 
racial sin being Inveterate, Ho will needs continue to employ 
the scourge of war as the necessary and appropriate method of 
the expression of His holy wrath. It is true that national tins 
entail punishment, and that wars have often been used as the 
means of chastisement, but God has amnio resources of other 
kinds in the providential order by which to reveal His anger 
against national corruptions, it has also been argued that 
God s goodness moves Him to send wars upon the earth to 
prevent mankind from fixing their affections on earthly things. 
1 There is hardly to be found a child of fortune,' says Caiupan- 
ella, 4 who would desire to exchange his terrestrial paradise for 
a celestial one ; and so Ood applies a salutary romedy by send- 
ing upon us wars and persecutions.' i Similarly Hegel observes 
that hussars and sabres discourse much more impressively than 
preachers on the edifying text of the instability and vanity of 
earthly things.9 But surely there is enough of Irrmnodiable 
misery in human life to underbike the work of weaning our 
affections from this world. Another branch of the religious 
argument founds on NT predictions of the persistence of wars 
and rumours of wars. These, however, belong to the apocnl>p. 
tic stratum, which is concerned with events expected at the end 
of the world, and have nothing to do with the period during 
which the human race is appointed to work out its destiny 
under the conditions of a natural development 

The immediate outlook . — While there is reason 
to hope for the eventual abolition of war, it is not 
to be forgotten that each successive generation is 
disposed to military adventure by its fresh energies 
and its youthful inexperience. Although no 
generation wants two great wars, every generation 
seems pleased to have one. Moreover, our world 
is full of tension which involves the possibility of 
manifold future conflicts. There are many anti- 
theses which, in addition to the legacies of hatred 
from the past, disturb the present and menace the 
future. The antitheses are (a) between the un- 
reconciled forces of autocracy and democracy, ( b ) 
between nationalities and empires, (c) between 
nationality and nationality, {a) between parties 
representing individualistic and communistic 
theories of social organization, while in the 
distance there even loom possible conflicts (e) 
between continent and continent and (/) between 
the dominant white race and the coloured races 
which it has taken under its tutelage. It was 
therefore vitally urgent that the world should take 
advantage of the present revulsion of feeling to 
place things on a better footing, and to secure that 
war shall be rendered, if not impossible, at least 
more difficult and odious, and more dangerous to 
those who play with the fire. 

X. Methods of securing perpetual 
PEA CE. — There are three ways in which war might 
cease: (1) there might bo no more aggression; 
(2) there might be no more resistance ; (3) there 
might be a political organization whose function 
was to preserve peace. The first and second 
methods have been the dreams of prophets and 
idealists. The third has entered in different ways 
into history and practical politics. 

(1) Clearly there would be no more war if all 
nations refrained from anything of the nature 
of aggression. This implies, however, a moral 
transformation of the luce such as may not be 
looked for in the present dispensation, and the 
hope of such radical conversion lias chiefly been 
cherished as a sequel to the Second Coming and a 
visible reign of Christ on earth. 

(2) The end, also, would obviously bo attained 
if those whose interests were assailed consistently 
agreed to offer no opposition, hut to show forgive - 

i De monorchia, Uuspanica, Amsterdam, 1640, p. 849. 

3 Lot, gi f. 
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ness and goodwill. It is possible that, if this 
could be tried, it would have the effect of shaming 
hatred and aggression out of the world. 1 But it 
seems even more probable that, if a nation could 
confidently depend on immunity in wrongdoing, 
this would give a fresh impetus to criminal 
impulses. In any case the method is not practic- 
able, as there is nothing about which human 
nature feels more strongly than injustice, and 
nothing in which men in the mass are less disposed 
tamely to acquiesce. 

(3) Political organization might attain the end 
by ono nation conquering the rest and compelling 
them to keep the peace, by nations forming them- 
selves into two or more groups to hold one another 
in chock, or by all the nations, or the great major- 
ity, forming a society of nations for the mainten- 
ance of peace on the basis of a recognized code of 
law. The last arrangement, finally, might develop 
into a world republic with particular countries as 
its provinces. 

{a) The imperialistic method . — While the empires 
in one point of view have been centres of aggres- 
sive warfare, in another point of view they have 
made for peace within the area embraced in their 
dominion, and have compensated for loss of liberty 
bv according protection and ensuring tranquillity. 
The great conquerors have usually quieted any 
compunctions oi conscience by the reflexion that 
the end of their fighting would be peace, and that 
eace would be the more widely extended and the 
etter assured the greater and more thorough 
their conquests. Rome gave a practical demonstra- 
tion that the power strong enough to master the 
nations of the civilized world was able to solve 
the problem of preserving a general peace. The 
Midale Ages inherited the Roman tradition, and 
inclined to believe that the ideal was the unifica- 
tion of the world under emperor and pope as repre- 
sentatives of the divine sovereignty. 

'Dante imagined & single authority, unselfish, inflexible, 
irresistible, whir.h could make all smaller tyrannies to cease, 
and enable every man to live in peace and liberty, so that he 
lived in justice, lie could conceive of its accomplishment only 
in one form, as grand as it was impossible- -a universal 
monarchy/* 

The Holy Roman Empire was seldom, if ever, 
the effective master of Europe; during modern 
times there has been no acknowledged master; 
and the struggle for the hegemony among the 
European nations which has formed so large a part 
of modern history was doubtless prompted, not 
only by ambition and cupidity, but by tne desire 
to give to Europe the ruler that it needed to 
bring its miseries, including the bloodshed, to an 
end. Napoleon has left it on reeord that he 
sought to conquer Europe, not only for glory, but 
to bless it witn lasting peace. The Holy Alliance, 
formed after 1815, undertook to keep the peace, 
but unfortunately attached even more importance 
to its futile policy of stemming the rising tide of 
democracy. It was at least a tenable theory, 
favoured by some German historians, that, if 
Germany made itself master of Europe by the 
might of its sword, it would serve itself heir to the 
pacific mission of Rome. But this programme 
came into collision with deep-seated prepossessions 
—the prediction of Rousseau was twice fulfilled 
that no nation is strong enough to contend with 
the rest of Europe, ana the course of events has 
happily shut up the world to attempting a co- 
operative solution. 

(6) Defensive alliances .— For the last 400 years 
Europe has witnessed combinations of nearly 
i ' Hatred docs not cease Jby hatred at any time ; hatred 
ceases by love, this is an old rule ' < Dhammapada, SBB x. 6). 

' Odium redproco ndio augetur et amore contra dclerl potest ’ 
(Spinoza, Arnica, iii. 43). 

■ It. W. Church, Dante, an Kaay, and tr. <\f D»? Jfonarchia, 
bj V\ J. Church, 1/ondon, 1878, p. DO. 


equal strength which made it hazardous to itself 
for any single state, however powerful, to develop 
aggressive designs. The system of the balance of 
power was no aoubt better than none in a world 
that was unceasingly threatened by dreams of 
ambition and cupidity, but it had too little of an 
ethical basis— naked interest being palpably domi- 
nant on both sides— and as it was deemed proper 
to guard against the growing strength of a possible 
enemy as well as to repel actual injury, the 
general result was, not to avert war, but to make 
war almost the chronic experience of Europe, and, 
when it occurred, to extend the area of the con- 
vulsion and to increase the horrors of the struggle. 

(c) The League of Nations .— The third method is 
that the nations, and at least as a beginning the 
civilized nations, should form themselves into a con- 
federation for maintaining peace on the basis of 
an accepted code of rights and obligations. Such 
an organization was adumbrated in Greek and 
Germanic confederations, but the idea is modern 
of working out a scheme to embrace the whole of 
Europe and the rest of the civilized world, accom- 
panied by a recognition of moral relations with 
the other divisions of mankind. 

The idea of a European League of Nations was 
conceived by Henri IV. of France, who imagined 
that the great powers might be persuaded by the 
offer of oertain adjustments and compensations to 
renounce their special aspirations, and to bind 
themselves to resist any attempts to disturb the 
agreed settlement. 1 To the Aob6 of St. Pierre 
belongs the honour of having opened the modern 
discussion in his Projet de la patx universelle. As 
fundamental articles of the League he proposed 
the following : 

(1)' There shall exist henceforth between the Kuropean 
sovereigns signing the five articles a perpetual alliance.' 

J 2) ' Each of the Allies shall contribute, in proportion to his 
ual revenues, and the charges of his stute, to the expenses 
of the Grand Alliance.’ 

(8) 1 The Grand Allies, for the termination of their present 
and future differences, have renounced and renounce for ever, 
for themselves and their successors, the method of arms and 
are agreed always to adopt henceforth the method of concilia- 
tion, through the mediation of the rest of the Allies at the 
meeting-place of the General Assembly, and in case of media- 
tion being unsuccessful they agree to submit to the judgment 
of the Plenipotentiaries of the other Allies, a majority of votes 
to determine the matter provisionally, three-fourths finally 
after the lapse of five years. 

(4) 4 If any one of the Grand Allies refuse to execute the 
findings and the regulations of the Grand Alliance, negotiate 
contrary treaties, or make warlike preparations, the Grand 
Alliance shall arm, and take offensive action against the power 
in question, until it shall have complied with the saia find- 
ings and regulations, or given security for the reparation of 
the in furies caused by its hostile measures, and made good 
the military expenses as estimated by Commissioners of the 
Grand Alliance/ 

(5) 4 The Allies agree that the Plenipotentiaries, by a majority 
of votes, shall definitely regulate in their permanent Assembly 
all the articles which shall be judged necessary and important, 
in order to procure for the Grand Alliance more stability, 
security and other advantages, but the fundamental articles 
shall be unalterable save by unanimous oonsent of the Allies.' * 

As regards the basis of the Concordat, it was 
proposed that the status quo should be accepted 
and maintained. 

'To facilitate the formation of this Alliance, it is agreed to 
adopt as fundamental actual possession and the execution of 
the latest treaties, and to guarantee to each Sovereign jointly, 
and to his house, all the territory and the rights whioh he 
aotuoily possesses/* 

The main features of the project were repro- 
duced in an influential essay by Rousseau, who 
laid stress on the following points as essential — 
that such a League must include all considerable 
states, that it must have a judicial tribunal and 
an executive, and that it must have at its disposal 
sufficient force to prevent secession. In his final 

1 M. de B. Sully, Mtmoiret , 10 vols., Ltege, 1788, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1806, iv. 400 ff. 

J (Euvree de politique et de morale, 16 vols., Rotterdam, 1788, 
i. 21 31 (Eng. tr., London, 1814). 

* P. 23. 
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judgment on the scheme Rousseau declared it 
to be hopeless to expect to convince autocratic 
sovereigns and self-seeking ministers that they 
would find it to their interests to fall in with the 
project. The presupposition of its success was to 
get rid of autocracy, and this operation might 
prove too painful ana costly. 

‘A Federative League/ he oonoludee, 'can only be estab- 
lished by revolution, and who then would venture to say that 
Its ooming Is more to be desired or feared ? ’ 1 

The subject was advanced by Kant, who, while 
owing much to St. Pierre and Rousseau, went 
somewhat deeper into the conditions of lasting 
peace. 

'The greatest problem set to the human race/ he says, Ms 
the formation of a political organisation under which justice 
will be dispensed to aU, and a branch of this Is the subordina- 
tion to law of the external relations of the particular states .’ 8 
The goal of the development on the international 
side is a Volkerbund , in which every state, even 
the smallest, may expect the maintenance of its 
security and its rights, not from the exercise of its 
own power or from its own decisions, but from the 
collective power of the League, and from judicial 
decisions of its collective m 1 He lays down the 
following among other conditions of enduring 
peaoe: 

(1) A treaty of peaoe should not contain matter provooative 
of future ware. ( 2 ) No existing state should be annexed by 
another through inheritance, barter, sale, or gift. (3) Standing 
armies should be abolished. (4) National debt should not be 
accumulated In support of foreign polloy. ( 6 ) No state should 
Interfere in anothers domestic concerns. 


Kant also expresses the opinion that perpetual 
peace has the best chance of being achieved under 
republican institutions, although he is careful to 
point out that a republic may exist in substance 
without democratic forms. 4 

No recent, writer has done so much to commend 
the scheme as L6on Bourgeois, who played a lead- 
ing part in the judicial discussions of the Hague 
Conferences. 1 His definition of the essence of the 
scheme is that the nations should agree upon a 
code of national rights and bind themselves as a 
whole to enforce it. This wonld correspond to the 
conditions under which internal order is maintained 
by civilized states. The other presupposition of 
the preservation of peace is effective machinery 
for enforcing decisions. 

( 1 ) 'There can be no veritable peace save under the reign of 
justice. To have material peace it is necessary to have first 
realised moral peace, and there can be no moral peace if tho 
rights of any are felt to lie, or really are menaced. Eights 
must be determined before they can be guaranteed.’ 

( 2 ) ‘The organisation of a Jurisdiction which guarantees these 
rights is the essential condition of the establishment and the 
maintenance of peace.’* 

The project was translated into a political in- 
stitution by the Treaty of Versailles, which, in- 
corporating the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
came into force on its ratification by Germany and 
Austria, and by three of the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, 7 

General Scope.-— {a) JTwd#.— Promotion of international oo- 
on Mhlsvement of international peace and security, 

(o) Meant . --Acceptance by contracting parties of obligations 
not to resort to war, prescription of open, Just, and honourable 
relations between nations for the establishment of understand- 
ings of International law os rules of oonduct, maintenance of 
Juetioe and respect for treaty obligations (Prefaoe). 

k. Mmb*nhip.-<X) Original member *- those named as 
signatories and those named who shall sign within two months. 
( 2 ) Later adherent+-nny named self-governing state or oolony 
on tbe strength of a two-thirds vote of the Assembly, and on 
Moeptamoe of the obligations of the League and special regula 
tions of the Assembly (art. i.). 1 * 

R Or ganisation. — Ass embly and Cornell (art ii.). 1 . 

1 (Suvrts, od. 1889, lv. 266-288. 

*/<£•** einer allnemeinen Geschtehte In weltbUrgerlicher 
Absieht (Gesammgte Schnftsn, Berlin, 1902, vlli. 24). 

LondoT Frisdsn, vllL 841 ; Eng. tr., Perpetual Peace, 

1 £• !£?• # Pour 8oeUU <*** nationt, Paris, 1910. 

•P. lOff. 

7 The Covenant of the League oj Nation* with a Commentary 
thereon presented to Parliament , June 1919. 
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Assembly.— Membership— representatives of the members of 
the League. Time and plaee of meetings— stated and occa- 
sional. Competent busi ness — any matter within its sphere of 
action and affecting the peaoe of the world. Voting strength — 
eaoh member to have one vote, and not more than three repre- 
sentotives (art 111 .). 

2 . Council.— Membership— representatives of the principal 
allied and associated Powers, and of four other members to bs 
selected by the Assembly— in the first instance Belgium, Brasil, 
Greece, and 8 pain. Representatives of other members may 
nave a permanent seat, and selective representation may also 
be increased. Time and place of meetings— stated and occa- 
sional. Competent business, as before. Occasional representa- 
tion of members of the League when their interests are 
affected. Voting power— one member one representative only 
and one vote (art. lv.). 

Decisions of Assembly and Council, unloss otherwise pro 
videdfor, to be unanimous. First meeting to be summoned by 
President of the United States (art. v.)t A permanent Secre- 
tariat at the seat of the League. Expenses to be shared by the 
members and officials (art. vT.). Seat of the League— Geneva in 
the first instance. No sex disqualification tor offioss (art vil.X 

0. Seduction of armaments.— General aim — reduction of 
national armaments to tbe lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement of international obligations. Plans 
for reduction to be submitted by the Council to the Powers, 
and adhered to after acceptance. Private manufacture of 
munitions to be discouraged and In any oase reported on (art. 
vili.)i 

D. A Watching Commission to report on diligence In the 
execution of provisions of artt. l.-vlil. (art. lx.). 

E. Basis of action. — Guarantee of existing rights against 
external foroe. 'The Members of the league undertake to 
respect and preserve against external aggression the territorial 
lntanity and existing political independence of all Members of 
the League ’ (art. x.y The Council to advise upon the means 
of fulfilling this obligation (art xl.). 

F. Peaceful settlement of dispute*, —Disputes likely to lead 
to a rupture to be submitted either to arbitration or to inquiry 
by the Council (art. xil.). 

( 1 ) Arbitration, —(a) Suitable matters— interpretation of a 
treaty, alleged foots constituting breach of an international 
obligation, extent and nature of reparation for injury, ( 6 ) court 
bo be specially agreed on, (c) undertaking to abide by award, 
(4) Council to propose steps for carrying out award (art. xlli.). 
Court of International Justice a permanent Institution. Its 
functions— to arbitrate ae requested, and to advise the Oounoll 
(art. xlv.). 

(2) Inquiry.— (a) Failing agreement to arbitrate, members 
agree to submit dangerous disputes to the Council for investi- 
gation. ( 6 ) One parly may effect the submission to the Council. 
(o) The Council will endeavour to effect a settlement, (d) It the 
Council does not succeed, it will publish a report of Its findings 
(whether unanimous or by a majority) ; if the award Is unani- 
mous, the members agree nob to go to war with the power com- 
plying with the recommendations ; if there is no unanimity, 
members are free to take such action as they deem necessary to 
maintain right and justice. No report shall be made on a 
matter which by international law falls within the domestlo 
jurisdiction of a party (art. xv.). 

G. Sanctions.— Penalties for a resort to war in breach of artt. 
xii., xiil., xv. (a) Economic boycott. ( 6 ) Employment of 
armed foroe contributed by the governments on the recom- 
mendation of the Council, (e) Materiel support, financial, 
economic, and military, (d) Expulsion by the oovenant-keeping 
powers of a covenant-breaking member (art. xvl.). 

H. Disputes between Powers outside the League. — Such 
Powers are Invited to act as if subject to the obligations of 
members, and to be dealt with accordingly. If both parties 
refuse, the Council to make such recommendations as will 
prevent hoetilitles (art. xvil.). 

1. Open diplomacy.— K\\ future treaties and international 
agreements to be registered and published (art. xviii.). 

J. Advisory and precautionary function of Council.— Advises 
members to reoonsider inapplicable treaties and to oonsider 
threatening International conditions fart xlxA 

K. Inconsistent obligations and understandings.— Abrogation 
and release therefrom to be sought (art. xx.). 

L. Treaties of arbitration and regional understandings 
directed to peace unajftcted — especially Monroe Doctrine 
(art. xxi.), 

M. The mandate.— {a) Application— to territories released by 
the war and to backward or immature races. ( 6 ) Mandatories 
—advanced nations who can best undertake the responsibility, 
and are willing to aooept it (e) Types of mandate— to give 
administrative advice and assistance (e.g.. to former portions 
of the Turkish empire); to administer territory, subject to 
consideration for order and morals, and the grant to other 
nation! of equal opportunities of trade and commerce (e g., in 
S. Africa), to administer territory os an integral portion of an 
empire (B.W. Africa, Oceania) The mandatories to make an 
annual report to the Council (art. xxii.). 

N. Wider aims of the Isague.— improvement in the condi- 
tions of labour, just treatment of natives, control of slavery 
and the opium and liquor traffic, and of trade in arme, secure 
freedom of communication, tbe prevention and oontrol of 

and matters of kindred oonoern to be 

pl aced under the direction of the League (art, xxlv,). 

l But of. xi. and xix. on possible development. 
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Humanitarian ageneUt to bo encouraged and promoted 
(art xxv.). 

O. Amendment* to the Covenant— to take effect when ratified, 
a member dissenting having ths remedy o t withdrawing from 
the League (art xxv.). 

The Covenant of the League of Nations is 
founded on a skilful compromise between the dic- 
tates of ethico-political theory and considerations of 
political expediency. Of the two elements of the 
combination, the lower was necessary if it was to 
come into existence, and the development of the 
higher may safely be left to the future as its 
custodian and trustee. 

The Covenant embodies provisions and regula- 
tions which involve a notable advance in the 
moral ization of international relations. That the 
leading nations should form themselves into a con- 
federation whose object is the preservation of the 
peace of the world on the basis of justice and right ; 
that they should pledge themselves to refer their 
differences to arbitration, or at least take advice 
about them, and renounce the resort to arms until 
the resources of reason and conciliation have been 
exhausted ; that they should agree in principle to 
the limitation of their armaments, ana be willing 
to discuss with one another concrete proposals for 
a reduction ; that they should consent to keep one 
another informed as to treaties and military pre- 
parations ; and finally that they should arrange 
to call to account ana punish any disturber of the 
peace— these provisions mark an enormous im- 
provement upon the principles of foreign policy 
which have made and coloured tragic centuries of 
European history and which issued in* the catas- 
trophe of the World War. On the other hand, 
the Covenant, recognizing that a new system must 
gradually evolve out of the pre-existent order, 
adapts itself as far as possible to the conditions of 
the world in the first quarter of the 20th century. 
The states retain unchallenged possession of their 
sovereign rights. It is not suggested that they 
should resolve themselves into the constituent 
provinces of a world-republic. 1 Deference is shown 
to the natural sensibilities of sovereign states by 
making the functions of Council and Assembly 
advisory, except in cases where the action of a 
particular state involves a violation of the terms 
of the League, or involves a menace to the peace 
of the world. Again, it is arranged that the great 
Powers shall wield authority and influence in the 
affairs of the League in a degree that reflects their 
economic and military strength, since the Council 
consists in the main of the representatives of a 
group of first-class states, instead of being made 
to rest on the popular Assembly. The constitution 
in short is not democratic, but aristocratic or oli- 
garchical. Further, possession of territory and 
rights as from the date of the European settlement 
is recognized as constituting a foundation of right 
which is on the whole defensible from the point of 
view of justice as well as of national aspirations ; 
and an undertaking is given that possession will 
be defended by the League at least against the 
aggression of external powers. This undertaking 
is, however, qualified by the provision that develop- 
ments threatening the peace of the world— which 
might well arise from internal disorder, or the 
uprising of a subject population against an 
existing fabric of empire— would be held to be a 
matter on which the League would properly make 
more or less forcible representations to the state 
immediately concerned. Finally, the foreign 
dominions embraced in empires are regarded as 
lawful possessions, and the title is even strengthened 
on the ethical side by the doctrine of the mandate 
which exhibits imperial rule under the ideal aspect 

'On the different Ideal of the Federal World State and 
reasons for thinking It Utopian see L. Oppenhelm, Th$ League 
of Nation* and it a Problem*, London, lttlfi, p. 18 L 


of friendly protection, civilizing tutelage, and moral 
guardianship. 

The tasks assigned to the League of Nations will 
be of no ordinary difficulty. It will have to play 
the part of an impartial arbiter among the nations, 
and the representatives of the various powers in 
Council ana Assembly will be predisposed to work 
primarily for the interests of their respective 
countries. It will have to give decisions in accord- 
ance with justice, and it is not easy to define 
justice, and to work out its implications in a world 
oconpied by peoples which differ so widely, not 
merely in numbers and power, but in their capaci- 
ties, their deserts, and their ability to be of service 
to the rest of mankind. It will require sanctions 
—in the last resort it must be aule to oompel 
respect for its authority and to coerce covenant- 
breaking nations by force of arms, and, while 
nations will readily go to war in defence of 
patriotic interests, it will be less easy to procure 
popular support for mere police measures which 
arc dictated by far-seeing and disinterested inter- 
national policy. These difficulties, however, are 
not altogether novel; they have already been 
experienced in other spheres of political action 
and development, and, as the League of Nations 
is an institution which the world requires, there 
is good reason to hope that the intelligence, the 
public spirit, and the resolution of mankind will 
prove able to cope with the essential problems of 
the situation. 

The League of Nations, founded to protect the 
peace of the world, will itself no doubt breed new 
occasions of strife. It represents the first stage of 
a political development ; and the analogous history 
of other forms of political organization suggests 
the probability of manifold conflicts on questions 
of its constitution and its powers. It starts, as 
has been observed, with the concession of oli- 
garchical privileges to a minority, and the common- 
alty of the nations— now represented, as it were, 
by an Assembly and tribunes — may be expected to 
agitato for a more democratic constitution which 
would give equal voting rights to each state, and 
arrange that the Council should grow out of and 
depend upon the collective will of the whole body. 
The League, again, will naturally develop an in- 
creasing sense of its own importance, ana will be 
ambitious to claim for itself the larger powers 
which are felt to befit a central authority, while 
the particular states will be jealously on their 
guard against action which savours of encroach- 
ment upon their independence and sovereignty. 
It may be added that the law which forms the 
basis of the judgments of the League will also 
afford occasion for controversy, as the League starts 
with a somewhat meagre outfit of moral precepts 
in its doctrines of non-aggression and self-deter- 
mination, and it will be found necessary to do 
further thinking in regard to the chief good of the 
human race and the equitable application of an 
acoepted moral ideal to particular peoples and to 
concrete historical situations. But if experience 
leads us to anticipate such struggles, the analogies 
of political history, and not least of the history of 
Britain and of the United States, justify the hope 
that working solutions will bo found which will be 
a practical satisfaction of what is legitimate in the 
conflicting claims of the whole and the parts. It 
may somewhat confidently be predicted that the 
constitution will become increasingly democratic, 
and also that the League, while treating as sacred 
the domestic autonomy of the peoples, will acquire 
a steadily-extending authority and influence over 
the relations of particular states to one another 
and to the whole. 

The endeavour to end war is only the negative 
side of the task of the League of Nations. The 
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positive side is to persuade the nations to do more 
to bear one another’s burdens, and to enrich one 
another's lives by reciprocal service. 

' Of the eonztruotiva work we have an augury In the earnest 
thought which hoe already been given to the conditions of 
labour In the covenanting countries, and to the principles 
which have been laid down for the amelioration of the common 
lot It will, moreover, obviously be the duty of the League to 
encourage, by every meant in its power, the ohlef form, and 
one of the most beneficent forme of national oo-operation, vis. 
the freest and fullest interchange in honest oommeroe of the 
products of the Aside and the workshops of every continent and 
dime. Imagination may even take a wider flight, and ploture 
a time when nation will eeek to serve nation by Imparting what 
the other may look out of the manifold riohes of a higher 
civilisation.’ i 

In its spiritual aspect this idea is not novel : it 
is an ancient possession of the Christian Church, 
underlying its enterprise of Foreign Missions, but 
little has beendone to act on the idea in other 
fields. There is room for philanthropic schemes 
through which eaoh civilized people aB such will 
make an adequate contribution towards the pro- 
vision of the rudiments of rational knowledge, and 
especially of modern medical skill, for the benefit 
of the savage And semi-civilized races of mankind. 
A great philanthropic opportunity was lost in the 
two years following the war, when the peoples of 
Great Britain and America might have agreed 
to ration themselves so that they might be in a 
position to release the necessaries of life and Borne 
comforts for the starving populations of Europe. 
The response to the call of the Russian famine 
iB, however, of good omen for the future. Ono 
very practical service would be to arrange that 
all manufacturing nations got an adequate Bupply 
of raw materials. It may be added that the 
success of the League in developing the positive 
and constructive activities will be an important 
factor in determining the success of its efforts to 
avert armed conflicts. It is a law of human nature 
that an evil habit is best overcome through the 
expulsive power of a new affection, and, if the 
nations are to cease to have the desire to devour 
and plunder one another, it is imperative that, 
through reciprocal offices of service, they should 
learn to think of one another with kindly and 
grateful feelings, and respect one another as 
fellow- workers in the common cause of humanity. 

Litrraturr. — i. Military history.— G. Maspero. The Dawn 
sf Civilization 4 , Eng. tr., London, 1001, p. 806 fir. (Egyptian 
army), p. 722 ff. (Chaldeeon army); H. Delbruck, Gesch. dtr 
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Middle Ages from the kth to the 14 th Century, London, 1898 ; 
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Celtic (G. Dottin), p. 691. 

Chinese (R. F. Johnston), p. 692. 

WAR-GODS (Celtic). — At the time of the 
migrations of the Celts a war-god, whom the 
Greeks identified with Ares and the Romans with 
Mars, seems to have been the chief god worshipped 
by the Celtio tribes. 3 Gods guide their migration 
and bring the army to a stop on the territory 
destined for it ;• to the gods they dedicate all or 
part of the booty in victory ; 4 to them they sacri- 
fice victims before the combat 0 and prisoners after 
victory; 6 in their honour they raise the war-cry. 7 

1 W. P. Paterson, Recent History and the Call to Brotherhood, 
Edinburgh, 1910. 

SGallim. iv. 178; Floras, ii. 4 ; Sil. Itsl. iv. 200-202 ; Amm. 
Mara xxvii. 4. 4. 

3 Justin, xxfv. 4. 8; Livy, v. 84. 

4 Floras, 1. 20. 4. Justin, xxvl. 2. L 

3 Diod. Bio. xxxl. 18 ; Pans. x. 22. 8. 

7 Livy, v. 88. 


Greek and Roman (E. A. Gardner), p. 694. 

Semitic (S. A. B. Mercer), p. 698. 

The war- god to whom the Celts dedicated Roman 
arms in 223 B.O. is called Vulcan by Horns; 1 
the one to whom the Gauls sacrificed men is called 
Saturn by Varro. 3 The ancient Celts probably 
had a goddess of war; this goddess has been 
identified by the Greeks with Athene, 3 and by the 
Romans with Minerva. 4 It was in the temple of 
this goddess that the Insulins* kept their ensigns 
of war. 6 

Caesar gives us no more definite information ; he 
mentions Mars third among the five chief gods of 
Gaul, and adds that Mars directs wars, and, after 
the issue is decided, the spoils are usually dedicated 

i it. 4. 

8 Aug. de Civ. Dei, vii. 19 ; «f, Dion. Hal. 1. 88. 2. 

;» Polyb. ii. 82. 0. 4 Justin, xliii. 5. 6. 

® Polyb. 11. 82. 0. 
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to him ; when the Gauls have carried off the victory, 
they sacrifice all the living beings that they have 
taken and gather the booty to one place ; in many 
of the tribes heaps of war booty may be seen in 
the sacred places. 1 We must come to the Gallo- 
Roman inscriptions of Gaul, Great Britain, and 
Central Europe— with the Celtic epithets which 
there accompany the name of the god Mars— to 
get an idea of the variety of the war-deities of the 
Celts. Whereas 18 epithets of Mercury have been 
found, 15 of Apollo, 7 of Juppiter, and 3 of Minerva, 
we can count 50 of Mars ; and these epithets of 
Mars are particularly numerous in Great Britain. 
Some of them have a local meaning, in which cases 
it is not certain that we have to do with a Celtic 
god ; we may be in presence of local cults of the 
Roman god Mars. But of the 40 epithets that 
remain after the local epithets have been deducted 
8 are used alone as well as along with the name 
of Mars— Toutatis, which is probably a variant 
of the name Teutates, 9 which scholiasts of Lucan 
elsowhere identify with Mars, and the god Esus, 
also mentioned by Lucan. They are probably, 
therefore, the very names of the indigenous gods 
assimilated to Mars. As regards the others, it is 
probable that at least a number of them also 
indicate Gaulish deities. And it is impossible to 
ascertain whether some epithets of Minerva do not 
denote war-godd esses. Further, Mars Loucetius 
is associated in two inscriptions with Nemetona, 
who is undoubtedly a war-goddess, and Mars 
Cicolluis is associated with Litavis, whose bellicose 
character is undoubted, since in an inscription she 
is replaced by Bellona as the consort of Mars. Dio 
Cassius 9 mentions among the Britons of the time 
of Boudicca the worship of a goddess of victory, 
Andata or Andrasta, to whom human sacrifices 
are offered, and whose name presents a close re- 
semblance to that of Andarta, a goddess of the 
Vocontii, on whose territory have been discovered 
the majority of the altars of Victory that belong 
to Southern Gaul. 

The information that has come down to us from 
antiquity is so imperfect that we can merely Atate 
that the ancient CeltB had numerous gods and 
goddeHses of war, and it indicates several details 
of their worship. But we have no figured repre- 
sentations of war-deities among the numerous 
Gallo- Roman bas-reliefs, unless we regard as such 
the wheel-bearing horseman who tramples under 
his horse’s feet the monster dragon. The character- 
istic symbols of the Gaulish gods— the wheel, the 
hammer, and the <eup— can hardly be interpreted 
as warlike. As for the attempts to explain by 
means of Celtic languages the names and epithets 
of the Gaulish gods assimilated to Mars, they 
supply only vague characteristics— Albiorix. ‘the 
king of tne world,’ Belatucadros, ‘ comely in 
slaughter,’ Caturix, * the king of combat,’ LeucetiuB 
or Loucetius, ‘ the brilliant. We have no reason 
to believe that the Mars of Gaul had, like the 
Merourys, many famous temples in Gaul. Doubt- 
less the Roman pacification allowed as few as 
possible of their cults to subsist. Nevertheless we 
find in an inscription of the Rhine valley mention 
of a temple of Mars Camulus. 4 

From the text of the Irish epic, which has pre- 
served some details of ancient Celtic mythology, 
we may glean some notions of war- gods and god- 
desses, and etymology helps us to recover others. 
In Cormac’s Glossary Ndt is described as * a battle- 
god of the heathen Gael.’ The king of the Tuatha 
D6 Danann, Nuada, has been identified with the 
Deus M[ars] Nodons known from inscriptions from 
Great Britain. Neman, the name of N6t’s wife, 

i Omsar, vl. 17 ; cf. Livy, v. 89. 1. 

* Lucan, 1. 444. * Ixli. 61. 

< C/L xll. 2671. 


has been connected with Nemetona, the Gallo- 
Roman goddess, oonsorb of Mara ; and the name 
of N6t has been compared to the first part of the 
name Nantosuelta, associated in a Gallo-Roman 
inscription with the god Sucellus, ‘the good 
striker.’ In the mythological cycle and in the 
Cdchulainn cycle three fairy warriors appear— a 
kind of valkyries with the power of changing into 
animals— the first Morrigan, wife or granddaughter 
of N6t, or wife of Dagda, the second Macha, 
granddaughter of N6t, the third Badb, wife or 
granddaughter of N6t, all three daughters of 
Emmas, one of the Tuatha D6 Danann. The name 
Badb, which in Irish means a scald-crow, and 
which has a variant Bodb, has been compared to 
the second part of the name of a Gallo-Roman 
goddess [Cjathu-bodvae, in Irish Badb-catha, 
‘battle-crow.’ 1 

It is much more difficult to discover traces of 
the anoient Celtic gods in the tradition and litera- 
ture of Wales than in the Irish literature of 
the Middle Ages. Nevertheless scholars are prob- 
ably right in identifying Nudd, the father of 
Gwyn, in whom was ' the force of the demons of 
Annwfn,’ with the god Nodons of Romanized 
Great Britain. 

This, then, as far as the evidence of the ancients 
and the epics of the Celts of the British Isles 
enable us to reconstruct it, is the fragmentary 
pantheon of the war gods of one of the most war- 
like races of ancient Europe. 

LimiTURi.— W. M. Hennessy, 'The ancient Irish Goddess 
of War* in RCel i. [1870-72] 82-57: J. Rhys, Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by Celtic Heathen- 
dom ( HL\ London, 1888; H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Court 
do literature celtique, 12 vols., Paris, 1883-1902 ; C. Julllan, 
Reehnches mr la religion gauloise , Bordeaux, 1903, Hist, de la 
Gaule, vols. i.-ii., Paris, 1908-09 ; G. Dottln, Manuel pour servir 
d I'itude de VantiquiU celtique *, do. 1916. G. DOTTIN. 

WAR-GODS (Chinese).— China has no god of 
war, if by that term we imply a belief in the 
existence of a divine being similar in functions, 
characteristics, or divine attributes to Ares or 
Mars. This, however, is not inconsistent with 
the fact that war, in China as elsewhere, has 
usually kept itself in close touch with religion. 
We read in Tso’s famous Commentary on the 
CKun-CKiu of Confucius that 1 the great affairs 
of a State are sacrifice and war ’ ; 1 and the latter 
unaccompanied by the former was a thing unheard 
of. A Chinese writer has recently remarked that 
from the earliest historic times up to the date 
of the Boxers (and he need not have drawn the 
line there) his. countrymen have never ceased to 
regard supernatural or spiritual agencies as con- 
stituting an essential portion of the national 
military equipment. 9 

It is not surprising, then, that among the most 
anoient ceremonial rites mentioned in Chinese 
classical literature are those which were carried 
out during warfare by rulers of states and leaders 
of armies with the direct object of invoking the 
aid of the unseen powers and impressing the 
troops with the belief that those powers would 
proteet and help them in the hour of battle. The 
two most solemn ceremonies in anoient China 
connected with war were known as the lei and 
the ma sacrifices. 

Very few details regarding them have oome down to us, sod 
we oannot always be sure that the records we possess are 
altogether worthy of trust. It is dear, however, that the lei 
was a sacrifice to God (Tien or Shang-Tl) ana that it was 
offered on many solemn state occasions. The ceremony oould 
be performed only by the sovereign himself, because it was 
the * Son of Heaven ’ alone who had the prerogative of offering 
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sacrifices to Heaven.* It was not exclusively associated with 
war. but it was always offered when an array was about to be 
set in motion and seems to have been regarded os pre-eminently 
a military sacrifice. 8 

The nut was offered on the field of battle or at the army's 
halting-places. There is great uncertainty with regard to this 
sacrifice ; the most probable view is that ft was offered to Tien 
or Shang-Ti, but that certain minor divinities were also Invoked 
or associated with that high deity— namely, the local tutelary 
powers who might be expected to object to the intrusion of 
armed forces into their private spheres of activity or who 
might feel outraged by the shedding of blood on soil that was 
under their special protection. 

It is highly improbable that the early Chinese 
ever regarded warfare abstractly, as a quasi - 
institution, or that they ever felt the need of 
nominating a deity to preside over it as ‘god of 
war.* 

x. Kuan Yti or Kuan Ti, 4 god of war.'— Al- 
though it is not correct to say that the Chinese 
pantheon oontaim a Mars, there are several 
famous warriors who, having shown themselves 
to be stout lighters and unselfish patriots during 
their earthly lives, have been deemed worthy of 
having their names and ‘ spirit- tablets * enshrined 
in a Kind of national Valhalla or ‘ Temple of 
Military Heroes,’ just as the names and tablets 
of great sages ana philosophers and other public 
benefactors have been enshrined in the 1 Ilall of 
Worthies’ or the ‘Temple of Confucius.’ It is 
the most celebrated of these national heroes who 
has been so often described as ' god of war ’ and as 
'the Chinese Mars’; 9 and, although neither term 
is strictly applicable, and the latter is certainly 
inadmissible, the former may be retained if only 
because it has passed into common usage among 
Western writers on China and because there is no 
very suitable term in our language by which it 
could be replaced. We Bhould be careful to re- 
member, however, that the Chinese have never 
lost sight of the fact that their god of war was 
once a man like themselves and lived at an epoch 
which Chinese annalists do not consider very 
remote. Even now his manhood is by no meanB 
altogether merged in his divinity ; and, though 
he is regarded as a worker of miracles and has 
certainly been the object of much superstitious 
devotion, this seems hardly sufficient to justify us 
in regarding him as more than & very potent 
saint. 

Though dead heroes have always been honoured 
in China, and the custom of ‘canonizing’ those 
who deserved well of their country either m peace 
or in war is a very ancient one, 4 it was not till 
China had fallen into a state of military decadence 
that a distinct cult of great soldiers began to take 
a conspicuous place in the religious life of the 
Chinese people. Kuan Ytt had been dead about 
eight hundred years when the Sung emperors set 
him up as the central figure in a national cult that 
has lasted to this day. 

Kuan Yu, a native of the village of Ohang-pMng in Hsleh- 
ohou (Shansi province), was born a.d. 102 and died In 210. He 
lived during the time of disunion and strife that if commonly 
known as the period of the Three Kingdoms, and he is regarded 
as the most romantic figure in one of the most roraantto epochs 
of Chinese history. Of abnormal size and strength, he dis- 
tinguished himself above all hie contemporaries by nis prowess 
and oourage and by his chivalrous sense of honour. The Influence 
of the drama, coupled with that of a great novel known as the 
San Kuo— both full of fantastio details which oan have had 
little or no foundation in foot — have raised him to a pitch of 
popularity which Is really Independent of his position in the 
official roll of divinities or saints and would hardly be affected 
by the total withdrawal of official recognition. His surname is 
unknown ; for Kuan was merely adopted by him in order to 


1 Of. the IA Chi (, SBB utvii. [1386] 116, 226 ; xxviii. [1686] 

212 ). 

8 SBB xxvii. 218. 

• K. 0 ., by H. 0. Du Bose, Th» Dragon, Image and Demon , 
New York, 1886, p. 128; W. X. Soothill, The Three Religion of 
China , London, 1918, p. 288 ; H. DorA, Rechorchee our leo ouper 
dUiomm Chine , Shanghai, 1911-16 ( VtHiiUe tinologigwe, no. 
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conceal his identity during hie flight from hisnntive place 
after he hod entered upon his career of glory by slaying a 
tyrannical magistrate. Later he accidentally made the ac- 
quaintance of two other celebrated characters of the period— 
Liu Pei and Chang Fei. The three became devoted and lifelong 
friends and entered into a relationship of sworn-brotherhood by- 
taking the famous ‘oath of the peach-orchard.' 1 The leader 
of the three was Liu Pei, who was or declared himself to be a 
descendant of the founder of the Han dynasty and eventually 
carved his way to the throne of one of the Three Kingdoms— 
that of Shu— largely through the devotion and generalship of 
Kuan Y ii. After a brilliant career which was not too uni formly 
successful to be monotonous, he was captured by the forces of 
Sun Oh’Uan and executed. 8 Ten years or (according to another 
authority) forty-one years after his death he was given th<. 
posthumous title of Chuang Mu Hou, ‘Marquis of Martial 
Dignity, 1 and various other titles were added throughout the 
oentunes. 

There is some doubt os to the exact date upon whioh Kuan 
Yfl first acquired the high-sounding title of 7V— a term which 
is usually translated ' god,' but for whioh the word * emiwroi ’ 
Is. in this and many similar oases, a more fitting equivalent 
The generally accepted date is 1594, when the emperor Wan-I.i 
bestowed the title of Hsieh-VUn l/u-Kuo Chung- 1 Ta Ti , ‘ In 
harmony -with- Heaven Protector-ot-the-State Loyal-and-RIglii 
eous Great Emperor.' For some reason not much notice seeing 
to have been taken at first of this addition to Kuan Yu 
honours, for he continued to be designated by his old title m 
‘ Marquis.' This was brought to the notice of the emperor lisi 
Tsung (T’ien-ch’i), who in 1624 issued an edict declaring that 
the commands of his late majesty ShAn Tsung (Wan- Li) were 
to be carried out, and confirming the titles, including that of 
Ti, conferred upon Kuan Yii by that monarch. From that 
time to the present the 'god of war 1 has been generally known 
as Kuan TI. 

2. Yo Fei, hero of the Sung dynasty.— The 
figure of Kuan Ti looms far larger than life-size 
through a mist of romance created l»y the popular 
drama and by the great novel of The Three king- 
doms. Were it not for this fact, liis place in tho 
affections of the Chinese people might long ago 
have been disputed by another great national 
hero— Yo Fei. This high-souled patriot lived 
nearly a thousand years after Kuan Ti; there 
has been much less time, therefore, for the growth 
of legends. As a historical figure, however, it 
may be questioned whether Yo Fei should be 
regarded as in any way inferior to Kuan Ti either 
as soldier or as patriot. 

Yo Fei was a native of the province of Ilonan. As a boy he 
was studious, but the natural bent of his mind soon showed 
itself in tho fact that his favourite Itooks were those whioh 
discussed warfare and military tactics, such as the Ping Fa of 
Sun Tad, described by its recent Knglish translator as ‘the 
oldest military treatise in the world.' * As he grew up, Yo Fei 
became a noted archer, and soon distinguished himself in 
martial exploits against the Golden Tatars, who were at that 
time engaged in gradually driving the Sung dynasty from the 
plains of Northern China. Hod Yo Fei been adequately sup- 
ported by the Court and Government, it Is possible that the 
invaders would have been expelled from China. Unfortunately 
he incurred the active hostility of the powerful Ch'in Kuei. the 
emperor Kao Tsung's trusted minister.* It was this minister 
who was mainly responsible for the cession of Northern China 
to the Tatars. At any rate he appears to have entered into 
a treasonable agreement with Wu 8nu, a Tatar prince, to bring 
about a peace advantageous to the invaders. Yo Fei earnestly 
desired to continue the struggle, and stoutly opposed the pur- 
chase of peace by a disgraceful cession of territory. When 
compelled to retire and leave the enemy In poHsession of 
territory that he felt quite oompetent to defend, ho made 
bitter complaints that the fruits of his ten years of strenuous 
labour had beeo destroyed in a single day. As a vigorous 
opponent of the peace policy, Yo Fei was regarded by Ch'in 
Kuei os a dangerous enemy. He caused charges of treachery 
to be trumped up against him and in 1141 succeeded in having 
him arreeted. Shortly afterwards Ch'in Kuei personally issued 
a secret order for his summary execution, which was duly 
carried into effect ; and It was falsely reported to the throne 
that Yo Fei had died a natural death in prison. As time went 
on, the true history of the events that led to Yo Fel’s betrayal 
and death gradually came to be known among the people, and, 
though Oh T in Kuei lived fourteen years longer, loaded with 
honours and high in the good graces of his sovereign, he has 
earned an immortality of Infamy in his country’s annals. On 
the other hand, the name of the warrior whom he defamed and 
•lew has gathered fame and honour with the passing of the 
centuries, and his temple, which is situated near the margin of 
the beautiftil Western Lake, outside the walls of Hangchow, is 


* See art Vows (Chinese). 

8 For aocounts of Kuan Yu sec H* A. Giles, A Chinese Bio » 
graphical Dictionary, London, 1898, nos. 1009 ami 1808 ; and 
DorA, vi. 64 f. 

3 Sun Ton on the Art of War , tr. L. Giles, Iiondon, 1910. 

* H. A. Oiles, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary , no. 892. 
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a place of pilgrimage for all Chinese who love (heir country and 
wish to enow their reverence for the memory of a national 
hero. 

The gradual elevation of Yo Foi to a place among China’s 
patron-saints and divinities began in the reign of Hsiao Tsnng 
(116S-1189), who succeeded the weak and vacillating Kao lining 
on the throne of the Sung empire. That ruler restored the 
honours and titles of which Yo Fei had been deprived after his 
Impeaohmunt. He also ordered a re-burial of his body, and 

K ve a Urge sum of money to defray the cost of an official 
neral. It was further decreed that a temple should be built 
and dedicated to the hero, and funds were provided for the 
performance of periodical sacrificial rites. 

3 . The cult of military heroes or • war-gods ’ 
under the Republic.— As Kuan Ti was specially 
venerated by the late Manohu dynasty, it would 
not have been surprising if the victorious revolu- 
tionaries had decided to treat that divinity with 
cold disdain and to abolish the official rites con- 
nected with his cult. The establishment of a 
nominal Republic has not had this result; but 
Kuan Ti’s position is not precisely what it was 
before 1911. In the third year of the Republic 
(1914) it was decreed by the President (YUan 
Shih-k’ai) that the ‘Military Temple’ was to be 
devoted to the cult not of Kuan Ti alone but of 
Kuan Ti and Yo Fei and twenty -four other cele- 
brated military leaders and patriots. Kuan Ti 
and Yo Fei were to share the highest honours 
equally, and the twenty-four others were to be 
regarded as their spiritual ' associates. ’ Nothing 
was done to interfere with the existing Kuan Ti 
temples or their rituals ; but a new temple was 
dedicated to Kuan Ti and Yo Fei and their asso- 
ciates. The temple chosen for the purpose com- 
prises a largo group of buildings immediately to 
the north of the palace of Prince Ch’un, ex-prince 
regent and father of the young emperor Hsilan 
T’ung. It was erected by the imperial govern- 
ment about a quarter of a century ago and was 
intended for use as an ancestral temple for Prince 
Ch’un, but hud never actually been used as such 
when the dynasty was deposed. When it was 
taken over by the Republican Government, it was 
speedily converted into what might be described 
as the ‘mother-church’ of the reorganized cult 
of military heroes. The main buildings of this 
temple are oovered with beautiful coloured tiles 
and stand in spacious courtyards. The principal 
hall or chapel is called the Wu Ch'ing Tien , * Hull 
of Military Perfection,’ in contradistinction to the 
Ta Ch'foig Tim , or ‘ Hall of Great Perfection,’ the 
principal sanctuary in the Temple of Confucius. 
The interior, with its magnificent timber pillars 
and its richly-decorated roof, is impressive in the 
stately simplicity of its arrangements. There are 
no images. The canonized heroes are represented 
by their ‘spirit- tablets* only— i.e. plain oblong 
pieces of wood, each bearing the name of the 
person whom it represents. In the place of honour 
at the north side of the hall, facing the entrance, 
stand two tablets side by side, Bomewhat larger 
than the others. These are the tablets of Kuan 
Ti and Yo Fei. It is to be noted that Kuan Ti’s 
tablet does not bear all his titles or the highest of 
them. He is merely Kuan Ghuang Mu Hou , 
'Kuan the Marauis of Martial Dignity,’ the 
earliest of his postliumous titles. The designation 
on Yo Fei’s tablet also consists of four characters— 
Yo Chung Wu Wang , ' Yo the Prince of Loyalty 
and Martial Prowess.’ On the east and west sides 
of the hall Btand the tablets of the twenty-four 
‘associates,’ twelve on each side, all well-known 
historical characters. 

The reorganization of. the cult of heroes was 
based on sound considerations of practical state- 
craft and national expediency. The main objects 
were to encourage patriotio ideals among the 

D rie, to raise the public estimation of the 
ession of arms, and to inspire the soldiers 


themselves with military zeal and professional 
pride. On the occasions of the periodical oere- 
tnonies appointed to be carried out in honour 
of the twenty-Bix heroes army commanden are 
enjoined to bring their troops to the local ' Military 
Temple,’ so tli&t they may be spectators of the 
rites and have an opportunity of showing their 
reverence for the memory of the great soldiers 
of past days. The troops are also expected to 
take oaths of allegiance and good oonduot. The 
first ceremony at reking took place in January 
1915. General Yin Ch’ang, as deputy for YUan 
Shih-k’ai, led his officers and soldiers to the newly- 
established temple, and there they took tne 
military oathB, which may be summarized as 
follows: (1) to be loyal; ( 2 ) to be obedient; (3) 
to protect the people of China from enemies ; (4) 
to be ready to die for their country ; ( 5 ) to be 
diligent and zealous in their duties, to respect 
their superiors and comrades, and to be true and 
upright in speech and action ; ( 6 ) to abstain from 
taking part in political movements and from 
joining political societies or parties. 

The ceremony is as simple as it is impressive, 
and, though Christian missionaries have asserted 
that it fosters superstition and ' shows in a painful 
manner the backward strides that are being taken 
by the Government ,’ 1 such complaints bUow a 
curious lack of sympathy and understanding. The 
religious significance of the cult is, indeed, very 
slight. The soldiers are not called upon to sub- 
scribe to any dogmas or beliefs regarding the 
powers or functions supposed to belong to the 
objects of the cult, nor do they prostrate them- 
selves before any idol. They are merely expected 
to bow the head as they file past a row of woodon 
tablets bearing the honoured names of those who 
fought and in many cases died for their country . 3 
Surely no more fitting place could be chosen for 
administering the military oaths of loyalty, obedi- 
ence, and self-sacrifice than a building which has 
been dedicated to the memory of the heroes who 
are believed to have been the highest Chinese 
embodiments of those ideals. 

LrruATuaa— This has been indicated in the footnotes. A 
large proportion of the material has, however, been taken from 
untranslated Chinese souroes. R. K. JOHNSTON. 

WAR, WAR-GODS (Greek and Roman).— 
z. Greek.— The importance of war in early com- 
munities must always have been such as to bring 
it into close relation with the worship of the gods. 
In fact we usually find that it is one of the chief 
functions of any god to help and protect his people 
in war ; and tnat they regard it as a matter of 
the highest importance to secure his approval for 
any such enterprise. In civilized warfare the con- 
ventions and rules generally observed, such as the 
sanotity of heralds and other envoys, or the in- 
violability of a truce, were also under the protection 
of the gods. But the ritual of declaration and 
conclusion of war was not so highly developed 
among the Greeks as among the Romans. 

A curious Instance is reoorded by the eoholiaet on Eur. 
Phan. 1877, who states that before trumpets were invented 
torohee were used as a signal at the beginning of a battle ; theee 
were borne by two priests of Ares, one from each army, who 
were alone inviolable. 

Here we seem to see some approach to an inter* 
national sanction under divine authority ; another 
custom is the truce always allowed by the victors 

1 This sentence occurs in an account of the ceremony ae held 
ina^ro^Mkl city. Bee North China Daily Nowe (Shanghai), 

* A short account of the proceedings at Peking appeared In 
the North China Daily Newt, 26th Jan. 1915. Similar oere- 
moniee have been regularly carried one ever einoe, both in 
Peking and in the Provinoee. The spring ceremony in 1920 
took plaoe on 81et March, and In Peking the President (Hitt 
Shih-ch’ang) was represented by the general who had attended 
the proceedings on behalf of Yifan Stdh-WL 
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to the defeated army for collecting and burying 
the dead. 

A typical example of a fcruoe between oombatant armies 
occurs in the Iliad, where a solemn sacrifice is made, and over 
it a curse is invoked from the (rods on whoever may break the 
oath ; but the gods are those wno preside over the oath rather 
than over war. 

In these cases lx>th parties alike appeal to the 
same gods ; in them wo see merely a particular 
application of the principle that the gods, and Zeus 
as the chief god, enforce honour and mutual faith 
in all relations between strangers. 

Examples like these are not, however, concerned 
with gods of war as such. The function of a war- 
god was above all to give victory to his own people, 
and to preside over such preparations as were 
likely to lead to it. These functions are some- 
times attributed to a special deity, but more often 
to the chief god, or to the god who takes any town 
or people under his particular protection. Con- 
versely, it might be an effective measure to with- 
draw from the enemy the protection of their own 
special divinity. 

A good example is the secret expedition mode by Odysseus 
and Diomed to carry off the Palladium, or sacred image of the 
war-goddess of Troy, because its presence prevented the capture 
of the town. A clear and instructive example of the golds to 
whom victory is ascribed occurs in an inscription found at 
Delphi, in which the Selinuntlans say * they are victors by the 
aid of the following gods— Zeus and Phobos (Fear) and Ilerakies 
and Apollo and Poseidon and the Tyndurids (Dioscuri) and 
Athene and Malophuros (Demeter) and Pasikrateia (Persephone) 
and the other gods— but above all of Zeus / 1 

Hero are to l>e noted the reiterated insistence on 
the predominance of Zens in this capacity, and the 
placing next to him on the list of Pholios here 
probably to be regarded, like other epithets of godH 
m the list, as a name for Arcs himself rather than 
as a satellite of liis. Some of the other divinities 
in the list are elsewhere regarded as especially 
givers of victory to their devotees; but the 
whole is probably to be regarded rather as an 
enumeration of the chief deities of the State 
cultus. 

In the Homeric poems wo constantly find the 
gods not only as giverB of victory anu as strong 
partisans of one Bide or the other, but also as 
actually mingling in the fray among mortal com- 
batants. This, howover, though it applies to all 
the other ^odB, is not true of Zeus, who decides the 
issue by his will and imposes it by his emissaries. 
So in all great national crises or deliverances dne 
to a successful war the victory is ascribed to Zeus, 
especially under his title of Eleutherios (‘the 
Liberator’). Thus at Platroa, in commemoration 
of the decisive victory over the Persians, games 
called Eleutheria were celebrated at the altar of 
Zeus Eleutherios, and a race between men in 
armour was the chief event. An emblem of this 
power of Zeus is the »gis (q.v.) t which he lends to 
Apollo 9 to turn the battle against the Greeks, and 
which is constantly worn by Athene. It has the 
power of causing terror and flight among those 
against whom it is shaken, and is used only by these 
three deities. All three have a specifically warlike 
side. Apollo was honoured in the festival of the 
Boedromia at Athens and of the Karneia at Snarta, 
both of a warlike character ; he was especially the 
leader and giver of victory to the Dorians. After 
the Persian wars all the Greeks who had partici- 
pated in tlm struggle set up a common thank- 
offering to him at Delphi. The same victory was 
attributed by the Athenians to their patron god- 
dess, and commemorated in offerings or statues on 
the Acropolis ; and the Platseans who shared in 
the battle of Marathon set up, from their share of 
the spoils, a temple and statue at Platsea to Athene 
Areia as goddess of war. Another epithet of 

1 0. Michel, Recueil (Cintoript. grecquea, Brussels, 1800, no. 
1240. 
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Athene which was probably of a warlike character 
was Nike, goddess of victory. Athene Nike had 
an altar and shrine on the bastion south of the 
entrance to the Akropolis and guarding its 
approach ; on this bastion was erected, in the time 
or Porikles, the little temple which commemorated 
in its reliefs the victories of the Greeks over the 
Persians. The goddess is somotimes called * Wing- 
less Victory * by a misconception ; as a form of 
Athene she was distinct from the winged figure of 
Victory so common in Cheek art of all periods. 
This latter Nike is a mere impersonation of victory, 
whether in the games or in war. She has no 
separate cultus before the time of Alexander, and 
no place in mythology. She is placed on the hftnd 
of Zeus or of Athene m their great statues, and so 
is regarded as their satellite. Winged victories 
are often to be seen crowning victors — but usually 
athletic, not martial ones— making sacrifices, and 
decking trophies. Famous statues of Nike are set 
up to commemorate victories in war— the best 
known are that by Faeonius dedicated to Zeus by 
the Messenians at Olympia, and that from Samo- 
thrace, now in the Louvre, placed on a ship to 
record a naval victory of Demetrios Poliorketes. 
It has been rightly observed that she is in each 
case represented as the messenger rather than the 
giver of victory. Trophies, set up on the field of 
battle, were regarded as dedications— presumably 
to the god to whom the victory was ascribeu. 
They were protected thus by a religious sanction, 
for they appear usually to have been respected even 
when set up in enemy territory. 

The deities so far mentioned preside over war 
only as one side of their activities, and as a necessary 
part of their protection and help to their chosen 
people. In Ares, on the other hand, we recognize 
a specialized god of war. It has indeed been sug- 
gested that nis functions were once of a wider 
character, perhaps among the Thracians or somo 
other foreign people ; but there is little trace of 
any such character in Greek mythology or ritual. 1 
Some confusion has arisen in this matter from the 
misleading identification of Ares with the Homan 
Mars. Ares fares but poorly at the hands of the 
poets from Homer down. In the Iliad he is 
wounded by a mortal and overthrown by Atheno ; 
Sophocles actually calls him 4 the god un honoured 
among gods,’ 2 and the aid of other deities is im- 
plored against him ; and this not as the war god 
of an adversary, but as representing the horror 
and evils of war and pestilence, lie is thus 
essentially the destructive god, delighting in 
slaughter ; yet his worship, so far as we can judge, 
does not appear to have any connexion with the 
ritual and belief associated with terrible * chthonic ’ 
powers or the possible spiritual influence which 
could arise from such belief. On the other liantl, 
the name of Ares often occurs in conventional ex- 
pressions and epithets applied to warriors implying 
military prowess ; but in such cases it seems to tie 
used as an impersonation of war rather than with 
any mythological reference. So too in expressions 
like 4 Ares destroyed him * in an epitaph or, in a 
hymn to Apollo, 4 He stayed the Ares of the Gauls/ 
it even seems as if the name of Ares was used by 
preference for the power of the enemy. One of 
the earliest and best attested shrines of Ares in 
Greece, that on the Areopagus at Athens, was said 
to have been founded oy the Amazons, terrible 
women warriors of foreign origin who were defeated 
by Theseus. Whatever the origin of Ares, he 
seems in all these cases to represent the brutal 
and barbarous or 4 barbarian ' side of war, which 
is overoome by the Greeks with the help of their 
gods of oivilizod warfare. Such an impression is 
confirmed by the legend that tells how Herakles, 
1 Of. art. Thjuch. s (Kd. Tyr . 216. 
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the typical Greek hero, by the aid of Athene, slew 
Kyknos, the eon of Ares, in spite of Ares’ attempt 
to support him. Ares indeed takes his place 
among the gods in their usual assemblies, and in 
such common exploits as the battle against the 
Giants; but even here he does not perform a 
leading rAle. 

Ares is associated with a goddess Enyo (cf. his 
epithet or by-name Enyalios), who, however, has 
little mythological personality. His association 
with Aphrodite (which was given a scandalous 
turn by the poets from Homer down) is probably 
due to his having in some places a warrior-goddess 
as oonsort, who was identified, e.g. t with the armed 
Aphrodite worshipped at Corinth— very probably 
a survival from primitive worship, rhobos, or 
( Fear,’ is either his satellite or another name for 
himself, rather in the sense of Terror, but is a 
mere impersonation, though sometimes represented 
on shields and similar objects— possibly originally 
with the magic intention of inspiring terror in 
the enemy. There are also daemons of battle or 
strife who delight in slaughter, Eris (Strife) and 
the like ; and Keres, daemons of death, who drag 
away the corpses of warriors ; but these belong to 
poetical imagination, at least in their artistic form. 
A curious myth about Ares is that he was bound 
in a pot for twelve months by the Aloadse. 1 
Similar stories of the binding and hiding of a 
malevolent spirit are known to folk-lore ; a similar 
notion is found in the binding of Satan for a 
thousand years (Rev 20 9 ). 

To sum up, the gods who presided over war in 
Greece fall into two classes : those who gave ‘ the 
civilized art of war 1 and 'the tempered civic 
courage exalted by Aristotle and other Greek 
moralists,* and Ares, who inspired ‘the brute 
battle-rage,’ with which 'the Greeks had Jittle 
sympathy.* * With the advance of ethical feeling 
in religion, the latter became the representative of 
the spirit of destruction and of barbarian rather 
than Hellenic warfare, though his cult still survived 
in many cities. 

2. Roman.— In the religious usages of war, and 
in the beliefs as to war-gods and the practice of 
their ritual, Rome differs from Greece in two 
respects : (1) Mars, the specialized war-god, was 
also in many ways the chief national goa, and so 
differs widely from Ares, with whom tne Romans 
identified him ; and (2) the ritual and observances 
of war were far more elaborate and more definitely 
prescribed, and were to a great extent under the 
oharge of special priestly officials. 

In addition to Mars, Janus, Jupiter, and Quirinus 
are concerned with war, though not as their special 
fuuction. Janus, as the spirit of doorways, is 
usually first among gods to be invoked, in con- 
nexion with every going out and coming in. His 
temple in Rome appears to have consisted of two 
doorways, with a kind of court between them. 
Here an image of Janus, with a head facing each 
way, was set up as guardian of the threshold. 
But this statue probably belongs to a later stratum 
of belief and ritual ; originally the doors themselves 
were the symbol or even the habitation of the god. 
This temple was open in time of war and closed in 
time of peace — a custom which has puzzled my tho- 
logical speculators alike in ancient and in modern 
times. Virgil 1 seems to regard war as being shut 
up within tne doors and released when they are 
opened ; Horace 4 speaks of the bars that shut in 
Janus, the guardian of peaoe. Virgil at least 
records the custom, common to other Latin towns 
as well as Rome, that the king or the consul should 
formally open the doors as a declaration of war. 
An explanation that has appeared probable to 

l If. ▼. 886 IT. * COS v. 407. 
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modern mythologUts, as to Ovid, 1 is that the door 
was left open during an expedition so that there 
might be no obstacle to the return of those who 
had gone forth. The gates are said to have been 
closed during the reign of Augustus for the first 
time but one since the reign of Numa. 

The worship of Jupiter was also in many ways 
associated with war. The most conspicuous ex- 
ample is in the case of the spolia optma, which 
consisted of the spoils of an enemy leader slain in 
single combat by the leader of a Roman army. 
These are said to have been first dedicated by 
Romulus in a temple to Jupiter Feretrius which 
he established for the purpose. In this temple 
was kept the sacred stone, Jupiter Lapis, which 
was taken with them by the fttiah* when they 
went out to ratify a treaty, and by which they 
swore on other solemn occasions. The god was 
probably in primitive times thought of as im- 
manent in this stone and in the oak-tree on which 
Romulus hung the spoils. The rites of war con- 
nected with this primitive temple were later 
eclipsed by those of the great temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. This temple is especially associated 
with the celebration of the triumph which was the 
highest honour that could be given to a victorious 
general. The most remarkable feature of the 
triumph was that the general was actually invested 
with the insignia of the god, borrowed from the 
temple for the purpose, and had hiB face painted 
with vermilion, in imitation of the image of the 
god. He proceeded from the Campus Martius 
through the Forum to the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and there deposited the laurels from 
his faaces and the laurel branch which he carried 
on the knees of the god, thus assigning to him the 

Tfie worship of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban 
Mount belonged to the Latins generally rather 
than to Rome in particular; but it was adopted 
into the Roman State cultus. The celebration 
of the Feriae Latinos in his honour was the first 
duty of the consuls on their assuming office ; and 
military disasters were attributed to its omission. 
A triumph was celebrated on certain occasions on 
the Alban Mount in honour of Jupiter Latiaris, 
especially by generals who had not obtained the 
Senate’s sanction for a triumph in Rome. Other 
epithets of Jupiter which are obviously of a 
military character are Victor and Stator. There 
appear to have been three temples of Jupiter 
Victor in Rome, dedicated on various occasions ; 
that of Jupiter Stator on the Palatine, on the spot 
where the flight of the Romans before the Sabines 
was stayed, was attributed to Romulus; it was 
renewed in oonsea uence of a vow in battle against 
the Samnites. Jupiter was also worshipped in 
various forms as protector and giver of victory to 
the emperors on their military expeditions ; and 
in the later imperial age the imperator is often 
portrayed with the attributes of Jupiter— an ex- 
tension of the practice followed earlier in the case 
of a triumphing general. 

The moit important priestly college connected with the 
military side of the worship of Jupiter was that of th efetialee, 
who were concerned with questions of international faith and 
the sanctity of solemn pledges made in the name of the god. 
Their special funotions were the demands for reparation in oases 
of international offenoes, the declaration of war, and the oon- 
oluelon of peaoe and of treaties. They had the inviolable char- 
acter of sacred envoys, and carried with them on their expedi- 
tions the sacred stone and the sceptre from the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius, and the sacred vervain gathered on the Arx (tagmina). 
Their spokesman was the pater patratue. In demands for re- 
paration (clarigatio) three Intervals of ten days were allowed. 
If by the thirty-third day satisfaction was not given, war was 
declared. This was done by the pater patratue Burling a spear 
over the enemy'a frontier. When this in later times became 
impracticable owing to the distanoe of some military expeditions, 
a parcel of land near the temple of Bellona in Rome was floti- 

i Fcuti, L 27»f. 
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tlouriy converted into enemy soil, ite boundary being marked by 
the oolumna fotlica ; and the spear was cast into this instead. 
A war declared by these formalities was called a iwtum piwnque 
folium, not in any moral sense, but simply in that all the ritual 
had been oorrectly followed out so as to secure divine sanotion. 
At the conclusion of a treaty or truce at the end of a war the 
oonsul could only make a sponsio , or agreement, which did 
not become binding upon the people until it was ratified by 
tht/etiaUt with a speoial form of sacrifloe. In all these obser- 
vances Jupiter is appealed to rather as the guardian of inter- 
national faith and honour than specifically as a war-god ; but 
they are closely associated with war as supplying the religious 
sanotion without whioh success could not be expected. The 
fetialet naturally acquired some knowledge of international law, 
and were sometimes appealed to on a question of procedure. 

It has been much disputed among mythologists 
whether Mars should be regarded as specifically 
a war-god; the opinion appears now to prevail 
that, although this side of his functions was pro- 
minent in early times and predominant in later, it 
was not the most primitive or the most important. 
Mars appears to have been a god of the land, not 
only in Home, but also in many other Italian 
states. It is noteworthy that he had no temple 
within the pomaerium at Rome. This is explained 
by some authorities as indicating a notion that his 
presence was undesirable or a desire that civil 
strife should not exist within the city ; but it is 
more probably connected by others with the notion 
that ne was god, not of the town, but of the 
country both cultivated and wild, especially the 
latter. For this reason he was able to protect Ihb 
worshippers when they ventured out on warlike 
expeditions. Similarly the spring and autumn 
oeremonies in his honour, such as the dances of 
the Salii with the sacred shields (ancilia), are by 
some associated with the beginning and end of the 
campaigning season, and so with the activity of 
the war-god. But it has been pointed out that 
similar dances occur among many peoples in con- 
nexion with the cult of the powers of vegetation 
or the processes of agriculture at the most critical 
seasons of the year, and were intended to arouse 
the sleeping forces of such powers, or to avert 
or exorcize malignant influences. This may well 
have been the original meaning of these dances in 
honour of Mars, though they doubtless acquired a 
warlike meaning in quite early times. Though 
Mars had no temple within the city of Rome, 
sacred objects connected with liis worship were 
preserved in some of the most ancient shrines in 
the city. The spears of Mars (hastes Martin) were 
kept in the sanrarium in the Regia, at the foot of 
the Palatine, and were shaken by a consul before 
entering on a campaign with the words : * Mars, 
vigila ’ ; these wore evidently regarded as the 
symbol of the god, who was in early times probably 
tnought to be immanent in them ; their spontane- 
ous snaking was regarded as a portent. In the 
Hall of the Salii on the Palatine were kept the 
sacred shields. These were of a very ancient 
pattern similar to those used in the Mycenman age 
in Greece. One of them was believed to have 
fallen from heaven in the time of Numa ; and the 
safety of the city was thought to be dependent on 
its preservation, as in the oase of the Palladium at 
Troy. Numa had eleven other shields made to 
match it ; and these were annually carried round 
various altars in the city by the Safii in the month 
of March; they were ceremonially purified and 

S ut away by the Salii in October. The Salii on 
heir way executed a kind of war-dance and beat 
the shields with stioks. Another ceremony in 
honour of Mars which was given in later times a 
warlike significance was that of the October horse ; 
the winning horse in a race was sacrificed, and his 
head fixed up on the Regia, though here too later 
investigators see a rite originally agricultural in 
intention. The sacrifice took place at the altar of 
Mars in the Campus Martius. 

The identification or contamination of Mars 


(Greek and Roman) 

with the Greek Ares, and the universal tendency 
of poetical mythology, led to Mars being more and 
more regarded as the god of war, the protector of 
Roman armies and of soldiers in general ; and ho has 
come to be thought of only in this aspect in mediaeval 
and modern times. His association with the first 
month of the year in the old Roman calendar is 
probably due to agricultural rather than to military 
influences. A remarkable custom in connexion 
with Mars was the ver sacrum, which was decreed 
to him in times of pestilence or disaster. In ac- 
cordance with this all animals and human beings 
born within the succeeding spring were to be sacri- 
ficed or devoted to the service of the god. In the 
case of human beings this devotion took the form 
of being sent forth beyond the boundaries of the 
State. Hence arose colonies of a military char- 
acter. with Mars as their loader and founder. The 
foundation of many Italian cities was attributed 
to Mars; but legends like that of Romulus, who 
was said to have been borne to the god by Rhea 
Silvia, show an anthropomorphism alien to primi- 
tive Italian religion, and ure probably of Greek 
origin. 

Another Roman or rather Italian war-god is 
uirinus, who was later identified with Romulus, 
e seems to belong to the Sabine settlement on 
the Quirinal Hill, though he came to be adopted 
as one of the chief divinities of Rome, and even to 
represent the peaceful or citizen side of the god, as 
Mars Gradivus represents the warlike side ; but 
he is expressly identified with Enyalios or Ares. 
It is significant that the three classes of spolia 
ouima were offered, the first to Jupiter Feretrius, 
the second to Mars, and the third to (^uirinus. 

Other minor divinities connected with war have 
little mythological significance. Bellona had a 
temple m the Campus Martius, which was de- 
dicated after a vow made in battle in 296 B.C. ; 
dose to it was the colnmna bcllica mentioned in 
connexion with the fetiales. She seems, however, 
to have been little more than a personification, 
and her cult is of no great importance. She was 
later identified with an Asiatic warrior-goddess, or 
with the old Sabine Nerio. Nerio is by some 
writers regarded as the consort of Mars, but Nerio 
Martis is more probably to bo explained as the 
strength or courage of Mars— an aspect, so to 
speak, of the god’s manifestation. In later times 
Victoria, Virtus, and other impersonations were 
frequent, especially in art. 

It is obvious that, in important undertakings 
such as military expeditions, sacrifice and divina- 
tion would play a prominent part, especially among 
a people wno, like the Romans, showed extreme 
anxiety to keep in right relations with divine 
powers. These, however, need not be more than 
mentioned here, since they are fully treated under 
their proper headings. A remarkable instance of 
devotio is that in which, at a critical moment of 
the battle, a general 'devotes’ himself and the 
enemy’s forces. 

A well-known example is the case of I 1 . Dccius Mus In 340 r.c. 
Here the devotion was said to be due to a dream ; but the rites 
and formula provided by the pontiff ax maxi mu* seem to show 
that the aot had official precedents. The cane of Cod run at 
Athene le similar. Docius Mus was Instructed to address In his 
devotio 1 Janus, Jupiter, Mars, Qulrlnus, Bellona, the Lures, the 
gods Novensiles and Indigetes, the gods of bis own people and 
the enemy, and the Manes.’ 

The formula is instructive, as giving in accepted 
order the divinities to whom the result of war is 
ascribed ; it confirms what we learn from other 
sources as to the order assigned to war-gods in 
Roman religion. It is noteworthy also that the 
national gods both of Rome and of tho enemy are 
invoked. The custom of evocatio is thus recalled, 
by which, os after the capture of Veii and of 
Carthage, the national gods of the enemy were 
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invited to deaert his city and transfer themselves 
to Rome. 

In all these matters, an in all other Roman 
religion, we find an elaborate and highly developed 
ritual, with every possible safeguard against un- 
intentional oversights. The personal character of 
the gods concerned comes to be realized only gradu- 
ally and in later times under Greek influence, but 
is so Btrongly developed in later literature that it 
is by no means easy to recover the primitive mean- 
ing of the various rites and of the divine powers 
who were invoked. 

The ensigns (nigna) of Roman troops and the 
eagles (aquila) of the legions 'were objects of 
religious worship to the Roman soldier.’ 

♦The “birthday of the eagle" was celebrated as that of the 
legion ; the “genius of the signa" is mentioned in inscriptions. 
We read in Livy of an oath “by the signa and the eagles," and 
in Tacitus of a commander who saved himself from tne fury of 
a mutinous legion by “ embracing the signa and the uaglo and 
putting himself under the protection of their sanctity." ' * 

In camp they were placed in a kind of small 
chapel. At Rome they were kept in the arariurn ; 
hence it would Beem that their sanctity was due 
rather to military feeling than to any official re- 
cognition or early sanction. 

Litbraturh.— L Greek.— L. R. Parnell, CGS: Roscher; 
Paulv- Wlssowa ; O. Gruppe, Griechisehe Mytholoyi * und 
RfiliyumnijfMr.hichtt (in I wan von Miiller’s Hand bach <hrkla*H. 
AUertumawijtwnMc.haft , v. ii. 1, 2), 2 vole., Munich, 1897-1906; 

Paremberg- Sagllo - 

it Roman.— w. Warde Fowler, The Religion* Experience 
Off the Roman People , London, 1911, The Roman Festioala, do. 
1899 ; H. Stuart Jones, Companion to Roman l/ietory, Oxford, 
1912; Roscher; Pauly- Wissowa ; G. Wlssowa, Religion 
und Kultun der Rlimrr* (in I. von Miiller's Uandhuch , v. iv.), 
Munich, 1912 ; Preller ; Daremberg-Sagllo. 

E. A. Gardner. 

WAR, WAR-GODS (Semitic).-— The earliest 
extant Semitic inscriptions, whether on stone, 
baked clay, papyrus, or parchment, whether 
Babylonian, Egyptian, or Hebrew, tell of wars 
botween tribes and nations. From the time 
of Mesilim, before 3000 U.C., through that of 
Eannatum, the military genius of Lagash, of 
Lugal-zaggisi of Erech, tne conqueror of the whole 
of Mesopotamia, of Sargon I., of Gudea, or of 
garntnurabi, to that of Asurbanipal or of Nabonidus, 
wars and rumours of warB never ceased ; from the 
time of the earliest Egyptian inscriptions to that 
of the latest the kingH and rulers of Egypt are 

S iotured smiting their foes ; and from the time of 
tie Exodus to the final fall of Jerusalem the 
Hebrews os a nation were warriors, and long 
before they became a nation— if tradition be 
trusted— they were subject to the same condition. 
The Babylonians, Assyrians, and Hebrews wore 
warlike peoples, especially the Assyrians. But, 
although Egypt had her great military pharaohs 
at all periods of her history, such as Sesostris ill., 
Thutmoselll., Amenhotep II., Seti I., and Rameses 
II., she was not a great military nation. 

I. Babylonian. — i. War.— The quarrels and 
feuds between rulers of early Babylonian city- 
states were the beginnings of strife whioh later 
developed into the elaborate warfare of the 
Assyrians. The king or head of the city, origin- 
ally the patriarch of the clan, was the centre of 
all public life. As priest he was the Sangu, as 
representative of the god he was tho patesi , and 
as war lord he was the torn*. Wars were begun 
by him and were carried on under his direction. 
But all wars were really the affair of the gods. 9 

Warlike operations were usually of a military 
nature. But as early as the time of Samsu-iluna 
wars were carried on at the head of the Persian 
Gulf partly on land and partly by the use of boats. 
The Assynans, indeed, although not seamen them- 
selves, built a navy with the aid of Phoenician boat- 
1 H. Stuart Jones, Ctmpanion to Roman 11 inter y, p. 216. 

2 See below, a. 


builders, and Sennacherib employed Phomieiau 
sailors in the pursuit of Morodach-haladan across 
the Persian Gulf. But the Neo-Babylonians not 
only had developed a great merchant fleet, but 
also had become a considerable naval power. 

From the earliest times in Babylonia the support 
of warfare was considered a public obligation, and 
those who were unfit for actual fighting were 
expected to furnish money to pay for a fighting 
unit. The army was recruited by conscription, 
each district being responsible for its quota. This 
militia, called the sdbe or ummandte , were subject 
to immediate eall by the king. The levy [dilcntu) 
was under the direction of a special officer, called 
the ydairu, who saw to it that no liable person 
escaped, and, if a man so far forgot himself as to 
harbour a defaulter from the levy, he was put to 
death. 1 All estates had to furnish troops at the 
command of the king, who could even impress the 
produce of the land and could also commandeer 
labourers for civilian purposes. By the time of 
the 1st Babylonian dynasty there is evidence of 
a regular standing army of professional soldiers, 
recruited partly from natives, but mostly from 
Amorites and from the inhabitants of other 
conquered territories. The body-guard of the 
king consisted of most trustworthy native soldiers. 
In the absence of the king the troops were led by 
the tnrtnnnu , or commander- iu-cliief, who often 
conducted the military campaigns. The armies 
of the Assyrians were well officered. These officers 
formed a semi-caste of a military character, were 
paid with land, a house, and a garden, were 
assigned sheep and cattle, and received in addition 
a regular salary. But they were always at the 
service of the king, conducting especially the 
works of mobilization. In case of capture every 
effort was made to procure their ransom. Soldiers 
were well paid, were rewarded with land and a 
cow, and good discipline was observed among 
them. They were divided into cavalry and foot- 
soldiers, and a careful register of them was kept. 
The whole army was divided into companies of 
thousands, hundreds, fifties, and sometimes tens. 
In Assyria the army was still more highly developed 
until the time of Asurna^irpal, who had created 
a fighting machine such as the ancient world hod 
never seen before. The military unit in Assyrian 
times was the bowman, who was accompanied by 
Ills pikeman and shield-bearer. According as 
Assyria became more and more a conqueror of 
foreign peoples, she condemned forced labour at 
home, as in the case of Sargon II., exempted 
certain cities from the obligation of the levy, as 
in the case of Asurbanipal, and depended upon her 
vast numbers of mercenaries, hired from conquered 
countries. The Neo-Babylonian army was modelled 
on that of Assyria, making extensive use of hired 
troops. 

The Stela of Vultures, which depicts the successful war of 
Eannatum of Lagosh, in the name of his rod Ningirau, against 
Urnraa, gives an excellent idea of some of the materials of war 
in that early period. In one battle, in whioh 6600 (or perhaps 
8600) men were slain, the troops were drawn up in a solid 

E halanx with long spears, protected by huge shields. The 
mce-bearers carried an axe, and were protected by shields 
which were borne by the soldiers in the front rank. Each 
shield protected two soldiers. The shields were probably of 
leather with bosses of metal, as were also tbs conloal helmets, 
which extended down the neck, and were furnished with ear- 
pieces. A chariot Is represented on the stela, but it was un- 
doubtedly drawn by asses, for the use of the horse was not 
known till the Kassite period. Military standards were common 
in early Babylonian times. The royal weapons consisted of a 
long lance or spear, wielded in the left hand, and a curved 
mace or throwing-stick. Naram-Sin is represented armed with 
battle-axe. bow, and helmet In his chariot the king oarried 
a flat-headed axe and a number of light darts, some fitted with 
double points. It was Dungl of Ur who adopted the bow ns a 
national weapon. 

i Code of (Jammurabi (hereafter dted as Ctf), ed. K. F. 
Harper, Onioogo, 1894, f 16. 
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Aftor the Introduction of the borne by the Kauai leu 1 cavalry 
took the place of chariots. Chariots were ntill used, but only 
oo comparatively level terrain, and evi n then they were more 
ornamental than useful. The cavalry at first used only the 
bow and arrow, but later the spear was used and the horseman 
was furnished with a complete cout-of-iuail. In Assyrian times 
infantry was divided into light- and heavy-armed troops. The 
light-armed troops wore little clothing— usually only a kilt and 
a fillet round the head— and wore armed with spears. The 
heavy-armed wore sandals, a coal-of-tuail over the tunic, a 
long fringed robe (over which was a cuirass), and a peaked 
holmet ; they carried a short sword, and were furnished with 
a long rectangular shield of wicker-work covered with leather. 
Infantry wero usually divided into archers and spearmen. 
Sennacherib abolished the long robe of the heavy -armed infantry 
and substituted leather greaves and boots. lie also established 
a corps of stingers clad In helmet and breastplate, leather 
drawers, and short boots ; and also a company of engineers 
or pioneers, furnished with double-headed axes, oonioal helmets, 
greaves, and boots. The Assyrians fought with metal weapons. 
Their spear-heads and arrows were usually of bronze, more 
rarely of iron ; their coat-of-mail consisted of bronze soales 
sewn to a leather shirt; and many shields were of melul, 
though others were of wicker-work covered with metal. The 
army was supplied with abundant wagons for transportation of 
baggage, food, furniture, tents, ladders, am! battering-rams ; 
and much skill was expended upon the building of canals and 
fortifications. 

Wars wero waged very often for the sake of 
booty and spoils, and the usual demand made by 
the victor of the vanquished was payment of 
tribute. The favourite method of attack was by 
surprise, hut, when that was impossible, a frontal 
assault was made. Many inducements were oil'ered 
the foe to surrender, none being more common 
than the proclamation of the prowess of the reign- 
ing king ; but very often a third party intervened 
to bring alnmt peace and conclude a treaty, os in 
the case of Me-nilim of Kish, who was instrumental 
in settling a dispute between the kings of Ununa 
and Lagash. Peace was declared and a treaty inode. 

2. War-gods. — The early Babylonians, like 
other primitive folk, peopled their world with 
gods. Every mysterious phenomenon-— sun, moon, 
vegetation, storms, water, and all the forces with 
which men wore brought into frequent contact—- 
was the abodo of gods or demons, and usually 
the latter wero shunned and the former propitiated. 
Around the abode of the gods men gathered and 
formed a settlement, which was often called after 
the god, just os Shuruppak was named from the 
god Shuruppak. Such a deity was always a war- 
god, for liis people depended upon him for defence. 
War was not incompatible with the character of 
a god, for did not Ea and ApHU, Enlil and Tiamat, 
Marduk and Tiamat, engage in deadly warfare? 
So, when one city made war upon another, it was 
because their gods were at feud, and because their 
gods hod ordered the strife. 

The war between Ultima and Lagash, as told on the Slid a of 
the Vultures, woe waged by the command of the god of Uimua 
upon the territory of Ninglreu, god of Lagaah, and Nlugireu, 
backed up by Enlil, joined battle. It was Zainama, god of Kish, 
who achieved victory ovor the land of Khamazi, just am it was 
ASur, the great Assyrian war-god, who won military famu for 
Assyria. 

And, when peace was declared and treaties were 
made, it was the gods who did it, for Mesilim 
records the treaty of peace which the gods of 
Urntna and Lagash themselves had drawn up. 
The city-gods were thus the real kings and rulers, 
and so the very title pateai , borne by early rulers 
of Babylonian states, designated them as repre- 
sentatives^ their state-god, for it was a religious 
title. This explains how it happened that certain 
Babylonian kings, desiring to enhance their own 
power, assumed the title of Uu t ‘god*; and, when 
a patesi felt himself powerful enough to risk the 
displeasure of his own god, he woulcf appeal to the 
god of a city other than his own, when the petition 
was for something which the foreign god alone 
could procure. 1 

1 The earliest mention of a hone In Babylonia is found on a 
tablet of the 1st Babylonian dynasty (OLZ x. |1U07J ttts f.). 

* R.g., Ur-Nina appealed to Enkf(Ka) for a favourable oracle, 
when planning to build the temple of K-ninnu. 


Whenever, as often happened, two or more 
settlements amalgamated into one city or state, 
the various gods sometimes amalgamated, trans- 
ferring the attributes of all the gods to the strongest 
god, with whom all the others were idoutilied. 
But sometimes the various gods remained inde- 
pendent, the most warlike retaining the title of 
war-god. Hence, while every city- or state-god 
was originally a war-god, yot when, by amalgama- 
tion, a state acquired^ a pantheon, only one of the 
members of that pantheon, as a rule, retained the 
title of war-god. Then all wars were carried on 
in the name of that partionlar god. And so it was 
that, while the Babylonians of the period of 
Hammurabi recognized many gods, Marduk was 
the war-god 1 par excellence, although Nabu was 
also recognized as a war-god. The following are 
the Babylonian and Assyrian deities who retained 
more or less of their warlike characteristics. 

Enlil, son of Anu and chief god of Nippur, whose 
temple was the mighty E-kur, was primarily a 
storm-god, and he had his origin and home in a 
mountain. Although he is most commonly known 
as a storm- and vegetation-god, he was also, as 
natron deity of the mighty city of Nippur and 
iiead of an early Babylonian pantheon, 1 king of 
the gods, 1 4 father of the gods,’ and husband of the 
great goddess Ninlil. But he never lost that 
attribute which was ascribed to all early Baby- 
lonian gods, viz. ‘ warrior.* He was the 4 mighty 
warrior,* and, as such, retained his place as 
supreme war-god when Nippur, his own city, 
became mighty. Among all the other cities that 
came under the sway of Nippur no one possessed 
a war-god as powerful as Enlil, and so Enlil, the 
son of Anu, and consequently solar deity, became 
the official war-god of Nippur. No one could hope 
to fight victoriously against Enlil ;* hence his fame 
as a great warrior-god.* As all gods wore repre- 
sented by symbols, as seen oil the numerous 
kxuldurua , or boundary -stones, so Enlil was 
symbolized by his weapon, an 4 ensnaring net 
which encircles the hostile land,’ 4 and is pictured 
carrying away his enemies who are entangled in 
his net. 

I star, or, according to the Sumerians, Ninni or 
Innina, was daughter of Enzu, and 4 mistress of 
the lands.* She was also 4 mistress of heaven 
and earth,* and had her home in Uruk. The word 
f Istar ’ is Semitic, and perhaps indicates that 
she was a vegetation- goddess, if id bo from gii , 
• tree,* 4 wood/ She was considered a solar deity 
at a very early period, and is referred to as the 
' light of heaven and earth.* But with the passage 
of time she assumed other attributes. Sue was 
the mother-goddess par excellence and the goddess 
of love; she was identified with Venus os the 
1 queen of heaven * ; she was the patroness of law 
and order ; she was the raging storm that devas- 
tates heaven and earth ; and she and Tainmuz 
were associated in a way suggesting the female 
and male principles of life. But more than all else 
she was 4 mistress of battles * 0 and ‘ mistress of war 
and battle.’* She is the muttabbilat kakki, 'the 
bearer of armB,* the 1 goddess of battle and warfare, 
who goes by the side of the king, favourite one, 
the terrible one of his enemies. 7 Her warlike 

1 After {Jamtnurabi’ti conquest of Illm-Sln, and his control of 
Nippur, Enlil, the chief Sumerian deity, lord of many city-states, 
surrendered his chief attributes to Marduk. 

* Cuneiform Text* from Babylonian Texts, ete., in the British 
Museum (hereafter cited os C'r), xv. 11. 22. 

*T. Paffrath, Zur Gbtterlehre in dm altbabylonieohen 
KiinigtineehrifUn , Paderborn, 1018, pp. 112 123, 218-220. 

0 WAI lv.2 27, no. 4, 58. 

0 P. Thureau-Daugin, Die tumerischen und akkadiechen 
KOnignneehriften, Leipzig, 1807, p. 74 (hereafter cited as HAK). 

0 C(j l xxvli. a, 02 f. 

7 A. T. Olay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Y<tfe H§6f- 
lonian Collection, New Haven, 1916, p. 58. 
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dream. 1 As a war-goddess she is frequently [and 
m early as 9000 B.C.) depicted on seals, where she 
is usually represented with clubs, scimitars, bows, 
and other weapons, leading captives to the king.* 
In the Gilgamesh epic Istar is a war-goddess, and 
in the time of Hammurabi, and more especially in 
Assyrian times, she was * mistress of war ana of 
battle.* As Assyrian war-goddess she became the 
consort of Asur and was the special war-protector 
of Assyrian kings. Aiurbanipal’s description of 
the warlike Istar is famous,* and, when he founded 
his capital at Nineveh, he established there the 
cult or Istar of battles. In fact, the goddess 
became so popular in warlike Assyria that she 
was identified with three great shrines, Nineveh, 
Arbela, and Kidmuru, and became sometimes three 
separate goddesses, although usually only two, be- 
cause of the comparative unimportance of Kidmuru. 
There was an Istar of the north as well as of the south 
— a differentiation which resulted in the belief in a 
male and female Istar. 4 As a male l&tar was the 
morning star, and as a female she was the evening 
star. To the very end of the Neo- Babylonian 
dynasty she was the war-goddess, who carried 
quiver and bow and Hew to battle like a swallow. 6 
Her symbol as war-goddess was the lion and the 
five- or eight-pointed star Sirius, but sometimes 
she was symbolized by a bow.* 

Istar, as goddess of war, was identified with 
several other goddesses of war, especially IsJjara, 7 
who was ‘ lady of conquest * * and ' lady of victory 
over the lands 1 ;• Inmni, who, originally a goddess 
of light and the star Venus, because of warlike 

S ialities ascribed to the stars, was regarded by 
16 Sumerians as a conquering deity, 10 the 4 lady of 
battle, 1 11 and was represented in a standing position 
leading a captive by a string inserted in his nose, 18 
her symbol being the bow; 1 * Anunit, who was 
worshipped as a goddess of battle at Agade and 
Sippar, of whom Nabonidus said that he built a 
temple 

‘ to Anunit the lady of battle, ehe that beam bow and quiver, 
who exeoutea perfectly the command of Enlil her father, who 
exterminates toe foe, who annihilates the evil, who walks before 
the gods, who at sunrise and sunset renders favourable my 
omens. 

She is also identified with Antu, a heavenly deity, 
whom JJammurabi calls the A star of Agaae, 1 * and 
with Aj&, a goddess of light and of war ; with the 
warlike Ninni, to whom Eannatum on the Stela 
of Vultures ascribes his victory ; and with Nana. 

M&rduk, * the first-born son of Ea,* was origin- 
ally a solar deity, but liis warlike character became 
prominent in the time of the Hammurabi dynasty, 
when his city, Babylon, became great. When the 


creation legends were recast, during this same 
dynasty, Hammurabi’s war-god (often addressed as 
such in hymns 1 ), Marduk, was the warrior-hero who 
slew Tiam&t, the spirit of chaos. He became so 
great that a (shortlived) custom arose of identify- 
ing all gods with him.* His greatness outlived the 
Assyrian empire, when he was called Bel-Marduk, 
having absoroed the characteristics of the old god 
Bel, second person of the triad, Anu, Bel, and Ea, 
and lived on till the end of the Neo-Babylonian 
period. He is often pictured as a warrior with 
scimitar,* and his symbol was the flaming sun. 

Nergal, son of Enlil, was originally god of the 
midday or scorching sun, and was often identified 
with oamaS. He then was associated with disease 
and death, and from that he developed into a war- 
god. As such he was called Marduk da Ipabli , 4 
'Marduk of war,’ 'the lord of spears and bows,** 
ur-sag karradu , ' the warrior,’ the great sword- 
god, 0 and, as destruction that accompanies war, 
he was identified with the planet Mars. He first 
became known as a war-god during the H am mur- 
abi dynasty, and continued so throughout the 
Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods. 

Ninib, 7 Bon of Enlil and god of Nippur, was 
originally a solar deity, and, os first-born of Ea, 
was a vegetation- and water-god. As early as the 
Hammurabi dynasty he was called Marduk da 
dlli , 'Marduk of strength,** and in Samsuiluna’s 
reign he was called 'the great warrior.’ 8 He is 
addressed as 'mighty god, warrior, ruler of the 
Anunnaki, controller of the Igigi.* 10 In a text 
translated and discussed by Pinches in PSBA 
xxviii. [1906] 209-218, 270-283, Ninib is fully de- 
scribed as a war-god of the mountains. He is 
called 'the lord, the destroyer of the mountains, 
who hath no rival,’ 'the warrior who is like a 
steer ’ ; and he is said to collect his army in order 
bo spoil the land of the enemy. In Assyrian and 
Neo- Baby Ionian times, especially the former, 
Ninib continued to be ' the destroyer of the king’s 
enemies 9 and ‘ the mighty one of the gods.’ He 
was symbolized as a wild bull, as a double-headed 
raven, and later as an eagle. 

Nin-dar-a, husband of Isljara, was called ' the 
warlike king,’ 11 and Nin-dub was compared to a 
warrior. 18 Ningirsu, chief god of Lagash and Bon 
of Enlil, is called the 'warrior of Emil,’ 18 and is 
identified in this rdie with Ninib. On the Stela 
of the Vultures he is shown clubbing the enemies 
of Lagasli, whom he has bound in a net ; and he is 
symbolized by the divine storm-bird. Nin-gifi- 
zida, son of Ninazu, prototype of Ninib and pro- 
tective god of tiudea, was perhaps also a war-god, 
although no reference to him as such has been 
found. Nin-ftakh, prototype of Ninib, and Nin- 
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si-a, called also Nin-du-a, are also thought to 
have been war-deities. Rarnman, whose ideogram 
is IM, and who is identified with Adad, Mer, and 
Iskur, was known as early as the time of Hammur- 
abi as a ' warrior,’ 14 although he is the storm-god 
par excellence. From the time of Hummurabi, 
however, he was recognized as a war-god, except 
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8 Ward, opp. eitt. p. 168 ff., and nos. 92-94. 

4 Jastrow, Aspects of Relig. Belief, p. 102. 

J K\ng,B(tiy Ionian Boundary-Stones , p. 47. 

8 Properly transcribed Nln-Ib, perhaps 'lord of lb* (CT xxiv. 

L 5; xx. 46), sometimes transcribed Ninlp, Nirig, Nlnrag, 
u-rtitd, En-maftu, Anuiat, Ninarta, and finally Nm-uraJa. 

8 Jastrow, Aspects of Relig. Belief, p. 108, CT xxiv. 60. 

* A. Poebel, Babylonian Legal and Businese Documents, 
Philadelphia, 1909. p. 79. 

up. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der Babylonter, Strassburg, 
1890, pp. 470-472. 

11 SAK, p. 74. MJ6. p. 94. 

u lb. pp. 26, 90, 98. See Paffrath for many references to him 


u lb. pp. 26, 90, 98. 
as war-god. 

14 Cg xxvli. a, 64. 
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in Assyria, where he played just one rftle, that of 
god of storms. In Babylonia he was associated— 
by Nebuchadrezzar I.— with Istar, as war- 
deity, and was pictured with a dub. 1 Samai 
(Sumerian Babbar), although the sun-god par 
excellence, was known as ' the conqueror of foreign 
lands,’ 9 and as such was a war-goa, whose weapon 
was 1 the great net.' 1 Sukamuna was a Kassite 
god of war, whose symbol was the midday sun, 
and, therefore, a destructive power like Nergal. 
Tur-lil-en, a Neo-Babylonian deity, was described 
as * breaking the weapons of the enemies.’ Zam- 
ama, patron deity of Kish, was early associated 
with IStar as a war-god, 4 and was called Marduk 
la iatyizi, ‘ Marduk of battle,’ 5 as well as 1 the king 
of battle.’ 9 

Aiur, the great god, Assyria’s war-god par 
excellence , was originally a solar deity, his symbol 
representing a sun-disk with protruding rays. 
Then he developed into a god of fertility — a corn- 
and water-god— and finally became a war-god. 
According as Assyria became more and more 
militaristic, so Asur’s attribute as war-god be- 
came more and more all-absorbing, until he oecame 
the dominating character in Assyrian religion. 
His divine city depended upon the location of the 
royal residence, and from there all warfare was 
carried on in his name. His popularity was due 
to Assyria’s military prowess. He is always 
associated with mighty weapons (kakka danna ), 
and is he 'who protects the troops.’ The disk as 
his symbol was surmounted by the figure of a 
warrior. 7 

II. Egyptian.— l. War.— While some classical 
writers say that Egypt was divided among the 
king, priests, and warriors, others assert that from 
the beginning Egypt was a peaceful country. At 
any rate it can truly be said that the Egyptians 
never admired a military career, nor were the 
conditions under which they lived favourable to 
the development of a military nature ; e.g., Egypt 
was shut m geographically from the rest of tne 
world ; there were no great peoples in her neigh- 
bourhood to contend with, and no fertile lands 
within her reach to covet. Nevertheless, from the 
very first Egypt was called upon to wage war. 
Her literature attests this, and her earliest nome 
standards are, in all probability, military in 
character. Pre-dynastio and proto-dvnastic monu- 
ments, such as the Palette of Nar-Mer, preserve 
evidence of warlike conflict, and Uni, a nobleman 
of the Vlth dynasty, tells of important wars 
(although they are the only known important 
ones of the Ola Kingdom) carried on against the 
Bedawln in the time of Pepi I.* There were other 
military expeditions during this early period, and 
by the time of Sesostris III. of the Xllth dynasty 
rather formidable armies were mustered. Yet, 
when oompared with the wars of later periods or 
with those of Assyria, these military expeditions 
of the Old and Middle Kingdoms must be pro- 
nounced mere razzias— raids for loot, slaves, cattle, 
gold, ete. 

Nor was the period of disintegration which fol- 
lowed theXIIth dynasty conducive to the growth 
of militarism. But the conquest of Egypt by the 


. equal .. _ 

Thenceforth she began her oareer of conquest under 
theempire-builders,Thutmoseill., Setil., Rameses 
I Ward, Seal Cy linden, p. 176 ff. 

9 8 A g, p. 206. 9 lb . p. 16 f. 

4 0& xxit. o, 23 f. 

> Jutrow, Aapeeti of Relig. Belief, p. 108. 

6 King, p. 47. 

? Bee, further, J. Hehn, Die biblitche und die babylonitche 
GoUeridee, Leipzig, 1018, pp. *9-96. 

9 J. H. Breasted, Ancient Record* of Egypt, Chicago, 1905- 
07, 1. 811-816. 


II., and Rameses III. She became a great military 
power, and took up the offensive against her erst- 
while Asiatic masters. Rameses II. even developed 
a military oaste, and for a while the military pro- 
fession ranked high. Her military character, how- 
ever, was not enduring ; the Egyptians lacked that 
gallantry and chivalry which are essential to a 
truly military character. There is evidence that 
the Egyptians were as destructive to the living and 
as savage to the dead— whose corpses they often 
mutilated— as other peonies, although Diodorus 1 
seeks to excuse their oonuuct. 

Nor were the Egyptians a naval people, although 
they possessed considerable fleets of merchant 
ships, which navignted the Mediterranean, the 
lied Sea, and the Nile. But the same great 
national crisis which developed a strong army and 
a shortlived liking for conquest developed also a 
navy. When Ahmose I. attacked the Hyksos, he 
did so by sea as well as by land. Of course there 
were warships before his time. Uni escorted his 
flotilla of merchantmen from Elephantine down 
the Nile to Memphis; Kheti II. of the IXth 
dynasty had ships ; and Sesostris III. re-made a 
canal in the First Cataract through which hi* war- 
ships could pass. By the time of the XVUIth 
dynasty a real navy had developed, and was em- 
ployed in connexion with the campaigns in Syria. 
Although RameBes II. had a considerable fleet, 
the first king to recognize the true importance of 
the navy was Rameses III., who established a fleet 
in the Mediterranean and another in the Red Sea. 
The naval battles of this king are splendidly 
pictured at Medinet Habu. With the exception 
of the battle with the Hyksos, 9 the battles of 
Rameses III. are the only real naval conflicts 
known to Egyptian history. The navy, like the 
array, soon deteriorated, and never more played 
any important part in Egypt, not even in the tune 
of Cleopatra, who is credited by Orosius 9 with a 
fleet of 170 large ships. 

Egyptian religion never condemned war. The 
most ancient of Egyptian wars were among the 
gods themselves or between gods and men ; and 
so Egyptian kings in making war claimed divine 
example. The Egyptians named all wars revolt, 
because they were presumed to be against the 
Egyptian gods. The duty of the king was to 
avenge the gods of impiety, the word for * impiety ’ 
{aadxtiw) being the same as for ‘enemy/ 4 In 
short, all war was moral, ideal, supernatural, and 
sanctioned by divine precedent. 

In earliest Egypt there were soldiers who were 
selected from all parts of the political district, and, 
as early as Pepi I., conquered territories were com- 
pelled to contribute men in case of war. But there 
aid not exist an army in the modern sense of the 
term. In the Middle Kingdom there were pro- 
fessional soldiers who were called ‘followers of 
his majesty.’ They were divided into companies 
of 100 men, and they garrisoned the palace and 
the strongholds of the royal house from Nubia to 
the Asiatic frontier. They were the nucleus of a 
standing army. In case of actual war the great 
nobleB, or nomarchs, sent their quota of men, 
whom they had carefully trained, armed with bows 
and arrows. Then there were contingents supplied 
by the estates of the great temples, besides mercen- 
aries of friendly chiefs. These armies wore often 
called upon to dfo guard duty, as in the case of the 
army of Sesostris I., which was employed in the 
defence of labourers. With the rise of the Empire, 
and as a result of the Hyksos overlordsbip, a 
regular army was gradually developed. It had 

1 L 78. 

9 O. B. Lepaltis, Denkm&ler , 12 rota., Berlin, 1840-60, ill. 12 A. 

9 vl 19. 

4 K Setfae, Urkunden der 18. Dynattie, Leipzig, 190&49, 
ir. 6f. 
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two grand divisions, oomposed of experienced 
troops who had learned tactics in Syria. These 
two grand armies were divided into divisions, each 
division named after a god— e.g.. Amen, R&, Ptah, 
etc. Military schools were established and barracks 
abounded. In fact, military training began in 
childhood, when gymnastics, archery, and the use 
of the battle-axe and javelin wore taught. The 
trained and disciplined troops of Egypt were often 
the subject of artists and sculptors, and the drilling 
of recruits, racing, jumping, war-dances, and sieges 
were often depioted . 1 Raineses n. held regular 
councils of war , 1 and Diodorus* preserves a tra- 
dition that the military formed one of the three 
classes into which Egyptian society waB divided. 
In spite of all, however, Egypt never possessed an 
army equal in discipline ana equipment to those 
of Assyria. 

During the height of Egypt’s military power the 
soldier was well treated. He was allowed, free of 
all charge, eight acres of land, he wob free from 
forced labour when on active service, he could not 
be oast into prison for debt, and he was expected 
to provide himself with the necessary arms and 
everything requisite for a campaign. If he were 
brave, distinctions and other signs of honour were 
showered upon him. As early as the Vlth dynasty 
mercenaries were employed, and these were allowed 
to retain their own arms and customs. The peoples 
most commonly engaged to fight the wars of Egypt 
were the ‘Nine-bow Barbarians’ from Nubia, the 
‘Shardana’ from Europe, the Libyans, and the 
s. The last-named were so frequently em- 

E that the term fyarw-srj, ‘young Syrian,* 
9 a common word for soldier. Most of the 
army of Ramoses hi. were mercenaries, and after 
his reign these men were so much accustomed to 
the country that they in turn as foreigners 
conquered and dominated Egypt— such were the 
Libyans, the Sudanese, the Persians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans. 

In early Egypt some soldiers carried a large bow, had one or 
two ostrich leathers on their head, and a narrow band around 
the upper part of their body ; others carried a large shield and 
a spear, or a small shield, over which Bkin was stretched, and a 
battle-axe ; still others carried no shield but had a large axe, a 
lance, and a sling. During the Empire regiments of light in- 
fantry carried a javelin, a lance, and a dagger, or a short 
straight sword ; the heavy infantry bore spears and a curved 
swora. The cavalry were armed with the battle-axe. and most 
of them carried shields made of bull's hide, while bronze 
helmets were worn, although a more oommon head-dress was 
a thick quilted cap, the colour of which varied with the regi- 
ment, some with fringes, others with tassels. The archers 
were the most important soldiers in the army. They were 
divided into companies of foot- and ohariot-arohers. They 
wore quilted helmets with coloured tassels. The arrows were 
about 84 Inches long, and were of wood or reed tipped with 
metal. They sometimes carried an axe or boomerang. 1 * 
Cavalry was not known till the Hyksos period, for it was these 
Semites who introduced the horse into Egypt. Thenceforth 
chariots drawn by horses and cavalry became very popular. 
Sheshonk I. is reported to have had 60,000 horsemen in his 
army which marched into Palestine. 

The weapons of the earliest Egyptians were very simple. At 
first they consisted of large stout sticks. But later the offensive 
weapons were how, spear. Javelin, sling, sword, dagger, knife, 
falchion, axe, and club ; defensive arras were metal helmet or 
quilted head-piuoe, ooafe of armour, and shield. 

The Egyptians fought best behind walls, and many forts were 
therefore built in Egypt, especially at the Second Cataract and 
on the north-eastern boundary of Egypt. Towns were fortified, 
such as Peluslum, Syene, Elephantine, Setnneh in Nubia ; and 
Thutmoee i. fortified the island of Tombos at the Third Catar- 
act. In the great campaigns of the Empire materials of all 
kinds for siege, such as scaling ladders ana battering-rams, for 
transportation, such as wagons and baggage-trucks, and for 
convenience, such as ohairs, tables, and elaliorate tents, were 

R rovided. Each oompany had its own standard, which was 
eld in admiration ; and each regiment was furnished with 
musical instruments, usually trumpets and drums. 

The only Egyptian campaign conducted on any 
definite plan was that of Rameses II. against the 
i Bee, J. O. Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptian «, London, 
1878. fMWsim, e«p. i. 182. 

*HTr vili. 126 f. *1.64. 

4 Excellent illustrations of Egyptian soldiery are to be Been in 
Lopsius, til., and in Wilkinson. 


Hittites. Bat there is evidence of the use of a 
great deal of strategy in the manoeuvres of the 
soldiers of Thutmose m., and especially in the way 
in which Joppa was taken by Thutiyi. Armies 
were drawn up in well-arranged battle-array, with 
due regard to the wings, centre, and flanks. The 
many Egyptian inscriptions afford an excellent 
idea of the way in which Egyptian battles were 
fought, such as those at Megiado, Kadesh, and the 
early wars in the time of Pepi I. A favourite 
company-formation with the Egyptian was the 
phalanx, with the heavy infantry in the centre 
and light infantry and archers disposed round 
them. Light-armed regiments were also left free 
for skirmishing and for flanking movements, such 
as those which were so well carried out at Kadesh 
by Rameses II. The Egyptian phalanx became so 
famous that Croesus used it most effectively agAinst 
Cyrus. 

War at all times and especially under the Theban 
monarohs was a means of procuring slaves and 
hooty. The demand for tribute does not appear 
before the Asiatic conquests, although ransom 
seems to appear as early as the civil wars which 
preceded tne Xllfch dynasty. In order to prove 
to the king the completeness of victory, warriors 
were in the habit of cutting off the hands and 
sometimes the heads 1 of tne vanquished and 
placing them in heaps before him. But the 
Egyptian was always glad when peace came and 
a treaty was drawn up. The most famous treaty 
in Egyptian history, and the most detailed known 
to the ancient world, was that drawn up l>etween 
Rameses II. and Hattusil II. the llittite king.* 

a. War-gods. — Originally every social group 
had its god, and every god was, in a sense, a 
war-god. When smaller groups amalgamated into 
larger cities and nomes, the gods of the constituent 
groups amalgamated into the god of the most 
powerful unit in the group, just as Sekhet and 
Hathor were absorbed into Amon of Thebes, and 
to him were ascribed the characteristics of the 
absorbed gods. If the age was warlike, one of the 
attributes of such a deity would be that of war- 
god. Whenever the age and location were not 
warlike, the war attribute of the deity receded into 
the background. Thus it is that previous to the 
Hyksos period there are no prominent Egyptian 
war-gods. As a matter of fact, the Egyptians 
never of themselves developed great war-gods; 
those deities in their pantheon who retain their 
warlike attributes are Asiatic, and were introduced 
during the Empire. Yet the idea of war-deities 
was well known in Egypt from earliest times. Did 
not Horus battle with Set, and did not every 
king, as son of Horus, have to fight the god’s 
enemies? The fierceness of the w r ars with the 
Hyksos was due to the fact that Egypt’s gods 
were at war with the hated gods of the Asiatics. 

The following deities, almost all of whom are 
foreign, are the war-deities known to Egyptian 
literature. Aosith is usually represented as a 
woman armed with shield and club, riding a horse 
into the battle-field. She is a war-goddess of 
Semitic origin in whom W. Max Miiller sees the 
counterpart of Esau. A stela set up by Seti I. at 
Redesiyeh, on the road to the gold-mines of Mt. 
Zabftrft, connects her with the desert. Amon-Rt, 
one of the primeval deitieH of Egypt, whose chief 
seat of worship was at Thebes, became very promin- 
ent as a war-god in the XVlIIth dynasty as a 
result of the victories of that period. An-hdret, 
or Anhur, local god of Abydos, was god of the 
dead, but was also represented as a man standing 
with a spear in his raised hand. He was a warrior- 

1 Lepsius, 111 128. 

* W. M. Miller* Der Diindnitvertrag Hamms' //. und des 
Chetiterktmigi (MVG vli. 6), Berlin, 1002. 
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god, and as such became identified in the Greek | 
period with Ares. 'Anat, * queen of heaven, mis- ; 
tress of the gods,* was an Asiatic goddess of war. 
She was the same as the Sumerian An, with 
Semitio feminine termination, Antu. She is re- 
presented as Bitting with a spear in one hand and 
swinging a battle-axe. She is probably the same 
as the goddess referred to by Hammurabi. 1 Anthyt 
was a Syro- Phoenician war-goddess, represented 
with shield and spear in the right hand and club 
in the left. Her cult was associated with N. and 
S. Syria, where cities were named after her— e.g,, 
Batn-Anth. Antaeus, probably another name of 
the same goddess, is known only in late sources. 
She was worshipped at Antaiopolis, and was repre- 
sented as a warrior or hunter with a high feather 
on her head and clad in Roman armour. Asthyrthet 
of Apollinopolis was introduced into Egypt m the 
XVIlIth dynasty. She is the same as Astarte, a 
Syrian war-godaess, and was depicted as a lion- 
headed human figure, driving a chariot drawn by 
four horses over her prostrate foe. 'A sit may oe 
another form of Asthyrthet. Bftr, or Pa-Bflr, was 
a Syro-Phoenician war-god, the Baal of the OT. 
He was introduced into Egypt in the XVIlIth 
dynasty. Originally he was tne personification of 
the burning and destroying heat of the snn and of 
the biasing desert wind. Ho was worshipped in 
the neighbourhood of Tanis, and was a favourite 
of Ramesos H., who compared himself with Bar. 
Bast, 4 lady of the East/ as well as Sekhet, was 
a personification of heat and light, and was re- 
nowned as a destroyer of the enemies of the sun- 

f od andiof the deceased. Bes, of 'the land of 
’unt,* was a god of complex character, but as a 
god of war and slaughter lie carried two knives in 
liis hands. As a warrior he was represented wear- 
ing a short military tunic, and holding in his left 
hand a shield, and a short sword in his right hand. 
As a war-god he appears in the XVIlIth dynasty. 
Heru-Befrutet is a form of Homs, under wliich Fie 
waged war with Set or Typhon. liis symbol is 
the Sphinx at Gizeh. Another form of Horus is 
Qeru-Sept, the smiter of the Menti, and god of 
battle; and still another form of Horus, who 
* loved an hour of fighting more than a day of re- 
joicing,’ is ^eru-Themfi, the piercer, and, as such, 
a god of war. Mafiet is a war-goddess, whose 
symbol is the sign 1 * to follow, 1 Settu, Menthu was 
an ancient Egyptian war-god, whose scat was at 
Thebes. He is represented in human form with a 
bull’s tail and head of a hawk. His head is sur- 
mounted by a sun-disk between double plumes. 
Sometimes ne is depicted as a hawk-headed sphinx. 
He is represented with bow and arrows, a club, 
and a knife. He is seen on the prow of the Bun* 
boat and slays the demon with his lance. He was 
an old local god, a personification of the destruc- 
tive heat of the sun, but in later times he became 
Mentu-Rft. He was Raineses H.’s patron war-god. 
Neith was worshipped in the Delta in pre-dynastio 
times. While she waB, at an early period, a per- 
sonification of a form of the great inert primeval 
watery mass, she was later represented with bow 
and arrows, and as such was considered a war- 
goddess as well as a goddess ef the chase, Nep- 
nebet and her twin -sister Uatchet were destroyers 
of the enemies of the gods. Rethpu, or Resheph, 
had his centre of worship at Het-Reshep in the 
Delta, but was an imported Syrian deity. In 
Egyptian texts he is called ( lord of the two-fold 
strength among the company of the gods.’ Ho 
is represented as a warrior with spear and shield 
in the left hand, and club in the right hand. As 

1 Cyi lv. 48. To the same cycle of divine beings belong ItiUr 

of Nineveh end AaUrtu, mistress of horsee, who wee confuted 

with the warlike Sekhmet, ell of whom were known and reoog« 

nised as wer-goddeteet in Egypt. 


his Semitio name shows, he was a personification 
of the burning and destruction of fire and lightning. 
Sekhmet, or Sekhet, * the powerful,’ is represented 
wearing a solar disk on her head, symbolizing the 
warlike attributes of the sun. Sne was called 
* the fiery one emitting flames against the enemies ’ 
of the god, and her duty was to scorch and con- 
sume tne enemies of her father. Up-Uaut, 'the 
opener of the way,’ was originally a war-god, who 
opened the way for troops through the enemies’ 
land. He is sometimes represented in the prow 
of the boat of Rft. 

III. Hebrew.— i. War.— Although the ideal 
of the great prophets of the 8th and 7th oenturies 
was peace, war was approved by the prophets of 
early Israel. The Hebrew peoplo were not unwar- 
like, and with them, as with other Oriental peoples, 
war was sanctioned by the deity. From the 
earliest to the latest times in tho history of Israel 
Jahweh fought for His peoplo, and they followed 
Him to battle. Before battle oracles were con- 
sulted to learn Jahweh's will ; 1 prophets of Jahweh 
were appealed to for guidance;* and prayer was 
offered up to Him before the attack.* Jahweh 
Himself called His consecrated ono to battle; 4 
priests of Jahweh sounded the alarm with 
trumpets ;* and campaigns were begun with sacri- 
ficial rites. 8 In fact, warfare was a holy calling, 
with which tabu was associated, 7 for to ' prepare’ 
or to ‘ sanctify ’ war was to carry out initiatory 
religious rites. 8 The camp was a holy place because 
Jahweh was there, 0 ana there were the sacred 
ephod 10 and the ark of Jahweh. 11 

The Hebrews did not possess an army worthy of 
the name till the time of the monarchy. Gideon’s 
band numbered 300, and the Danites had a force 
of 600. At this early period warfare consisted of 
raids and forays. All males were collected by the 
recognized leader, 13 to whom friendly tribes allied 
themselves. 10 But, besides a bodyguard, 14 Saul had 
a standing army of 3000 men. 10 Israel’s army was 
divided into thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens. 18 
As early as the time of David Bteps were taken to 
recruit a regular army, and it was placed under 
the command of Juab as commander-in-chief. 
Besides that, David himself had his own body- 
guard of from 400 to 600 men. Mobilization was 
announced by sound of the trumpet throughout 
the land. 17 An interesting picture of mobilization 
in Israel can be seen in Is 22®' 8 and in Ezk 21 wr \ 
It 1 b described as the drawing of the sword from 
the sheath. Sometimes a formal declaration of 
war was made, as in the case of Aniaziah of Judah 
againBt Jehoash of Israel, 18 but more often spies 
were sent out, 10 and hostilities began in spring. 00 In 
later times regular mercenaries were employed, 81 
and under Herod soldiers were trained in Roman 
fashion. 

Hebrew armies up to Solomon's time consisted only of 
infantry, livid and heavy. Heavy arms consisted of a round 
helmet of bronze, a coat of mail, bronze greaves, a sword of 
iron, a spear, and a lance. Light arms comprised bow and 
arrows and a small shield. Solomon Introduced cavalry and 
ohariots, and had 12,000 cavalry, 1400 chariots, and 40,000 
chariot horses. The troops had ensigns, banners, and standards, 
and were furnished with tents or booths, but each soldier was 
obliged to provide his own food, though sometimes regular 
provision was mude for him. 28 Guards were placed round the 

1 Jg 20I8V-, 1 8 14^ 2321 2S« 3U». 

a l K 22®, 2 K 8l>. » 1 Mac 3«* 4 » 

4 la ia*. * a Oh 

*18 7 8 * 10 13®. 7 2 1 1 * 1 , I )t 207 2310. 

* Jer 6° 227 61*7% Mic 3°, .11 3”. 0 I>t 

10 1 s 14 1 *; see W. it. Arnold, Ephod and Ark (Harvard Thtol. 
Studies, ill.), Cambridge, Mass., 1017. 

11 18 4*. is Jg niff.. 

II 1 8 ll*ff.. 14 1 8 2214 

1* 1 S 18lff-. 

IS 1 8 8 W 171* 18*», 2 8 18b a K 1» 114- 1», 1 Mac 3“. 
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21 Jos. Ant. xui. viii. 4, xiii. 6. ® Jg 20 10 . 
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oampt.1 which were changed three times during the night* 
The Hebrews inherited the fortresses of the Oana&nltes, but 
8 olomon built his own, suoh as that at Haaor, Megiddo, sto. 
They usually stood on hills. Special battering-rams and oata- 
pulls were constructed for siege work.* 

Hebrew forces were drawn up either in line or 
in three divisions, a centre and two wings. There 
was also a rearguard for protection during the 
march and to take care of stragglers. 4 Sometimes, 
instead of a general conflict between two opposing 
forces, a decision was left to two opposing groups 
of equal but limited number, 8 or even to two 
opposing individuals. 8 There was a battle-cry to 
inspire courage, 7 and the order to retreat was given 
by Bound of the trumpet. 

Strategy was not unknown to the Hebrews: 
Joshua made a night attack after a rapid night 
march to relieve Gibeon ; 8 circumvention was prac- 
tised by David ; 9 Joshua surprised the Canaanites 
at the waters of Merom ; 10 David executed a flank 
movement against the Philistines ; 11 the men of 
Israel made a successful feint against the Ben- 
jamites at Gibeah ; 12 and Joshua captured Ai by 
ambush. 18 

The victor was hailed with song, 14 and victory 
was celebrated with public thanksgiving; 18 but 
prisoners were sold as slaves 18 and often treated in 
a savage manner. 17 The spoil was divided equally 
between those in battle and those in camp ; 18 a 
portion was reserved for the Levites and as a 
tribute to Jahweh ; 18 part was reserved for the 
king ; 20 and sometimes armour was dedicated as a 
trophy. 11 

The ideal in prophetic Israel was peace 93 brought 
about by Jahweh. 99 The end of hostilities was 
signified by the blowing of the war- horn, 24 and 
ambassadors negotiated terms. 38 Treaties were 
drawn up and signed, 94 and defensive and offensive 
alliances were mode. 97 

2. War-god. — Pie-historic Hebrews were un- 
doubtedly polytheists, or at any rate henotheists ; 
they recognized the existence of other gods and 
worshipped them ; but, so far as we know, they 
never developed a pantheon snob as we see in 
Babylonia and Egypt. In historic times the 
Hebrew people tended more and more towards 
monotheism, and, although they recognized the 
existence of other gods even as late as the 7th 
cent. B.C., yet they never recognized any other 
deity than Jahweh as their national god. So to 
Jahweh were ascribed all the characteristics which 
belonged to a pantheon. The derivation of His 
name is uncertain, but as good a guess as any is 
that it is derived from the verb hawa, 1 to fall,’ 
and, in the causative, 'to prostrate. 1 2 Whether 
Jbia be so or not, there is abundant evidence to 


prove the warlike character of Jahweh. He It 
was, as a warrior, who brought His people out of 
Egypt, and who drove out the nations before 
Israel; He revealed Himself to Joshua as the 
eaptain of His hosts ; His angels led the hosts of 
Joshua and Barak, and gave David victories over 
Aram and the peoples round about. It is true 
that He was considered a mountain-god, being 
associated with Sinai-Horeb, and, as such, a storm- 
god, controlling and regulating the weather; He 
was baal of the land, and therefore & vegetation- 
god ; lie was perhaps a lion-god, 1 and an ox-god ; 8 
and He was god of heaven and of earth ; but He 
was pre-eminently ' a man of war,’ 8 whose peoples’ 
victories were His 'righteous acts,’ 4 whose ex- 
ploits were recorded in the 'Book of the Wars 
of Jahweh,' 8 and whose favourite servant was 
the warrior David, a man after Jahweh’s own 
heart; 8 Israel's battle-cry was 'the sword of 
Jahweh and of Gideon' r and Meroz was cursed 
because it did not oome to battle, ' to the help of 
Jahweh.' 8 

The title ' Jahweh Sebftftth,' whatever its original 
meaning, designates Jahweh as god of battles. 8 
The term fyb&oth may have referred sometimes to 
the hosts of heaven. But warlike qualities were 
ascribed to the stars not only by the Hebrews, 10 
but also by the Babylonians. It may have referred 
sometimes to Israel as a people. 11 But it certainly 
hod reference to the title of Jahwoh as leader of 
the armies of Jlis people Israel. 19 The term as used 
in the OT regularly aenotes armies of men, and it 
formed the title of Jahweh as war-god. A similar 
title is found applied to the Babylonian Tispak, 
who is called Marduk &ct utnmani , 'Marduk of 
hosts,' and TiSpak was a war-god. 

Jahweh’s emblem, as war-cod, was an ark. 
Eleven of the occurrences of Jahweh ScbftOth in 
the books of Samuel are connected with the ark. 
It was the symbol of the presence of Jahweh, 18 and 
was perhaps a throne upon which Jahweh sat, 14 
when He was carried into war, just as the Baby- 
lonians carried their gods on thrones in processions. 
In fact, the ark was so closely associated with 
Jahweh, as war-god, that it was identified with 
Him, 18 and was greeted as if it were Jahweh 
Himself. 16 

Lithsaturs.-— W ith the exception of T. G. Pinches, ‘The 
Babylonian Gods of War and their Legends, ’ PSBA xxviii. 
[1906] 203-218, 270-283, a discussion of Ninih, there is no 
separate article, monograph, or hook on this subject. Besides 
E. A. W. Budge, The Qoda of the Egyptian*, 2 vols., London 
and Chicago, 1904, and literature referred to in this article, the 
author has made full use of the original inscriptions. In the 
case of the Hebrews, the standard Dictionaries of the Bible 
have been consulted, besides Now&ck and Benzinger. 

S. A. B. Mercer. 
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WATER. WATER-GODS (Primitive and 
Savage). — Since water is a first need of man in a 
primitive state of culture, it is little wonder that 
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it is regarded as possessed of mana (<7.v.), and that, 
in consequence, it figures prominently in magico- 
religious cult. 

x. Water in seasonal rites.— J. G. Frazer is un- 
doubtedly correct when he says : 

* At a remote period aimllar modes of thought, based on 
similar needs, lea men independently in many distant lands, 
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from the North Sen to the Euphrates, to oelebrete the summer 
solstice with rites which, while they differed In some things, 
yet agreed closely In others ; that In historical times a wave of 
Oriental influence, starting perhaps from Babylonia, carried 
the Tammus or Adonis form of the (midsummer) festival west- 
ward till it met with native forms of a similar festival ; and that 
under pressure of the Roman civilisation these different yet 
kindred festivals fused with each other and crystallised into a 
variety of shapes, which subsisted more or lees separately side 
by side, till the Church, unable to suppress them altogether, 
stripped them so far as it could of their grosser features, and 
dexterously changing the names allowed them to pass muster 
as Christian.* * 

In Mesopotamia the year is divided into two 
seasons— the rainy and the dry. The welfare of 
the country depends upon the abundant rains 
which continue uninterruptedly for several months. 
In the earliest period to which the history of the 
Euphrates valley can be traced, a system of canals 
existed, serving the purpose both of irrigation and 
of avoiding disastrous floods. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the early Babylonians regarded 
water as possessed of mana, and in later times 
that it became for them the abode of spirits and 
gods. Similarly, commerce, following in the wake 
of agriculture, would lend an additional importance 
to water as a means of transportation, which again 
would find expression in a cult of water-spirits. 
As notions of departmental deities arose, these 
spirits would assume the rdle of gods ruling over 
tne various functions formerly controlled by lesser 
spirits . 1 

Now, we know that Tamrauz was an anoient 
personification of the sun of the springtime, his 
name consisting of a Sumerian phrase Dumu-Zi , 
‘true (or faithful) son of the deep, ’’and that he 
was the first lover of Ishtar, the great mother- 
goddess. He became her consort, was slain by the 
goddess, and descended into the under world, 
whither Tshtar went in quest of him. The promise 
made to her by Gilgamesli to present him with 
a chariot of lapis-lazuli, and to shelter him in 
a palace of plenty, unmistakably points to the 
triumph of the sun when vegetation is at its 
height. Tammuz and Ishtar, like Gilgamesh and 
Ishtar, thus represent the combination of the two 
principles which bring about life, and upon their 
separation follow death and decay. It appears 
from the fragmentary documentary evidence that 
the early Babylonians supposed that every year 
the goddess went to ‘the land of No-return ,* and 
that during her absence man and beast alike could 
not discharge their sexual functions, so intimately 
was Ishtar associated with fertility. If Tammuz 
was a personification of the springtime sun, and if 
his return from the under world bore a direct 
relationship to the revivification of nature, he must 
have been intimately connected with fertility. 
But the close relation that existed between vege- 
tation and the water supply in the Euphrates 
valley would inevitably teaa to his association 
with a water cult, and to his rites being performed 
about midsummer . 4 

At the festival of Tammuz in Babylon the image 
of the god was washed with pure water, just as 
in the summer festival the image of Adonis was 
thrown into the sea at Alexandria, and in Greece 
‘the gardens of Adonis’ were similarly treated, 
to secure a due supply of fertilizing rain . 9 But 
originally it must nave been the mana in the 
water, and not the deity, that was regarded as the 
means by which the desert in the springtime was 
suddenly made to blossom as the rose, ft was not 
that primeval man was so overawed by the miracle 

i QB* % pt. iv.. Admit, Attit, Otirit , London, 1014, i. 260. 

s Of. art. TutkiiARV Gods and Spirits. 

> H. Zimmern, Der babylmischc Gott Tamm % p. 6 (in the 
Abhand. der Konigl. tacks. GeseUsohaft der Witt. xx. [Leipzig, 
1900] 701, 722). 

* M. Joctrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 
1898, pp. 647, 682. 

9 R. Rochette, RA vlil. [1861] 97-123. 
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of spring, the radiance of the flowers, and the 
singing of the birds; it was not that his heart 
went out in gratitude to the High God who was 
the giver of all good things. Rather it was his 
will to live that he uttered and represented in his 
elaborate spring and summer ceremonies— the pro- 
motion of life and fertility in plants, animals, ami 
man. Since water is one of the essential factors in 
the preservation of life and the growth of the 
crops, it. naturally plays a conspicuous part in 
rain-making ceremonies and other seasonal rites 
among primitive people. 

a. water as a rain-charm.— Water is widely 
used in ceremonies for bringing rain. 

In Australia, among the Arunta, a group of people have 
water for their totem, and the men of the totem are assembled 
from time to time by their alatunja , or lender (a celebrated 
rain-maker residing in the Rain Country), to make rain.l In 
the rites that ensue water does not play a part, the ceremonies, 
aocording to Fraser, representing a rising storm.* Among the 
Kaitish tribe of Central Australia, on the other hand, ruin is 
made by the head man of the water totem pouring water over 
atones out of which the rainbow was supposed to have arisen, 
and over himself,* just as in Russia a man called the 4 rain- 
maker* sprinkled water from a vessel on all sides to produce 
rain.* The Torajas of Central Celebes pour water over the 
grave of a famous chief to procure rain. After thut they hang 
a bamboo full of water over the grave, a small hole having been 
pleroed in the lower end of the baml>oo, so that the water drips 
from it continually. The bamboo is kept refilled with water 
until rain drenches the ground. Conversely, if dry weather Is 
desired, the rain-doctor ( sando ) assiduously avoids touching 
water during the performance of his functions. He does not 
bathe or wash himself, he drinks nothing hut palm-oil, and, when 
crossing a stream, he is careful not to step in the water. 
Should rain afterwards bo wanted, he has only to pour water 
on his fire, and immediately the rain will descend in sheets. A 
In India the Brahman rain-maker had to bring himself into 
union with water hy touching it three times a day as well as on 
various special occasions, to make himself, os It were, an ally 
of the water-powers, and to guard himself against their hostility.* 
The Ba-thonga, a Bantu trihe in 8. Africa, think that droughts 
are the result of the concealment of miscarriages hy women. 
To procure rain they bury a pot in the ground aud cause it to 
be filled with water by girls who have not attained the age of 
puberty, till it overflows into four channels which run In the 
direction of the cardinal points of the compass. The women 
then hold a rain-dance, and pour water on the graves of 
prematurely born Infants and or twins to 4 ex binguiah’ (limu/a) 
them, thereby removing the cause of the drought. 7 

In S.K. Europe, at the present day, rain is made by pouring 
a pail of water over a lioy or girl clothed from head to foot in 
grass, flowers, or oom.° II. S. Moore records a similar practice 
at Poona (India). When rain is needed, the hoys dress up one 
of their number in nothing but leaves and call him 4 king of the 
rain 1 (mriij raja). They then visit all the houses in the village, 
the householder sprinkles the rain-king with water, and makes 
offerings of food to the party.* In Rumania a clay figure is 
substituted for a living person in the rain -making rites. The 
image, which represents Drought, is placed iu a col tin and 
carried by children in a funeral procession, with a burning 
candle before it. Finally, the comn and candle are thrown 
Into a stream or well. 10 In France images of saints until recently 
were dipped in water to procure rain, just as the Khans drench 
statues of Buddha with water when the rice Is perishing from 
drought. 1 ! In Arcadia, in the classical period, the priest of Zeus 
dipped an oak branch into a certain spring on Mount Lyorous 
in times of drought, to cause the water to send up a misty 
cloud, from which rain would soon fall. 1 * The Athenians sacri- 
ficed boiled, not roast, meat to the season because they 
imagined that the water in the pot would be transmitted to the 
gods, and return to them as rain. 1 * 

That the use of water as a rain-charm was 
directly connected with fertility is shown in the 
custom of clothing the person (or image), apparently 
the personification of vegetation, in leaves, corn, 
vines, etc., before water is poured on him. In 
support of this view may bo quoted the European 
spring celebrations of St. George’s Day . 14 It is 
i Spcncer-GlUen*, p. 189 ff. ; cf. art. Rain. 

* GBt, pt. i. t The Magic Art, London, 1011. i. 261. 

* Spenoer-GiUsn 1 *, p. 294 ff. 

* W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald - und Fcldkulte , Berlin, 1877, 
p. 842. 

* A. 0. Kruljt, in Tijdschrift voor Indischc Taal- Land- en 
Volkmkunde , xllv. [1901] 6, 8ff. 

° H. Oldenberg, The Grihya-SUras , il. (SBE xxx. [1892]) 72 ff. 
7 II. A. Junod, RKth 1. [1910) 139. 

° QB* t pt. i„ The Magic Art, i. 272 f. 

* The Cowley Evangelist, May 1908, p. Ill ff. 

10 GBt, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 273 f. 

11 lb. p. 8071. 11 Faiisanias, vm. xxxvili. 4. 

19 Athensjus, xiv. 72, p. 850 A. 

1* GBt, pt i., The Magic Art, li. 76. 
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difficult to avoid the conclusion that originally 
these rites were performed to promote vegetation, 
and secure an abundant food supply, just as, until 
quite recently, water was thrown on the last corn 
cut at harvest in this country to procure raiu for 
next vear’s crops. 

3. water in purification ceremonies.— Just as 
water naturally suggests to the primitive mind the 
process of fertilization, so it appears to the savage 
as the normal means of washing away material 
or spiritual pollution. Ab this subject has been 
treated separately, 1 we shall here confine our 
attention to the ceremonial use of water, the 
universal cleanser, in ritual purification. 

After childbirth and menstruation, and in fact 
after sickness generally, the contagion is removed 
by a bath, while the contagion of death and the 
sms of the penitent are often got rid of in the 
same way. It is a common belief that the effect 
of contact with a sacred object must be removed 
by washing before a man may freely mix with his 
fellows. 

Thus (he high-priest was required hr the Jewish Law to wash 
himself and put off the garments which he had worn in tho 
holy place before coming forth from the sanctuary after offering 
his burnt offering (Lv lO 23 *). Likewise Qreek ritual decreed 
that, after offering an expiatory saorifioe. the offerer must wash 
his bodv and his clothes In a river or spring before he entered a 
city or his own house. 3 In like manner, among the Jews the 
contact with the book of the Law or n phylactery 'defiled the 
hands,’ and called for an ablution.8 Among the Matabcle of 
S. Africa, before the people ate of the new fruits they went 
down to the river to wash, 4 and hefore changing from one food 
to another the Eskimos must wash themselves,* as a kind of 
' rite de passage.’ 

(а) Childbirth . — Birth, tho attainment of puberty, 
marriage, death are great personal events associ- 
ated with the mysteries of life, and at these times 
tho individual is esiMscially exposed to mystic and 
dangerous sacred forces. A pregnant woman is, 
in consequence of her condition, a dangerous 
person and one to bo avoided until all traces of 
tier 1 sacredness ’ have been removed. Similarly, 
a newly-born infant is in fullest contact with the 
sacred world, and, therefore, he is subject to 
attacks from malignant influences, from which lie 
must lie guarded by rites. Like his parents, lie is 
unclean, and, in consequence, some form of regenera- 
tion is necessary to remove this original taint. 

The mother and child among the Korogars of West India are 
ceremonially unclean for five days, when both are restored to 
purity by a tepid bath.* The Hottentots considered a mother 
and child unclean till they had been washed and their bodies 
smeared with other purifying agents. Lustrations with water 
are common in W. Africa. The Mantras of the Malay Peninsula 
require their women to bathe after childbirth, and among the 
Indigenes of India the custom also prevails.? The Axteo mid- 
wife washed the infant with the prayer, 4 May this water purify 
and whiten thy heart: may it wash away all that is evil.’* 
The lustration speedily took definite form in the Mediterranean 
religions, and passed from the idea of washing away of defile- 
ment and sin to that of spiritual new birth. In the Isis rites 
the baptism with water was thought to raise the mortal to the 
divinity, although it is not clear that there was any ceremonial 
purification of the new-born infant with water in Greece. It 
appears that the rite called oft^ttaopio, in which the infant was 
carried round the domestic hearth, took the place of a baptism 
by water.* 

(б) Initiation and marriage. — W afcer is some- 
times substituted for other purificatory rites (such 
as tatuing, setting the novice on a smoking fire, 
scourging, etc.) in initiation ceremonies. 10 

(c) The shedding of blood.— 'V o the primitive 
mind nothing is more uncanny than blood. Life 

1 See art. Purification (Introductory and PriiuitiveX 

* Porphyry, de Abet. 11. 44. 

* W. Robertson 8mith, Religion of the Semites, new ed., 

London, 1007, p. 462. „ . 

* pt. v., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild , London, 
1012, 11. 70 f. 

8 8 RBMW f 1884-86], p. 606. « JAI iv. [1874-76J 376, 

7 E. B. Tylor, PC*, ii. 482 f. 

* R. de Sahagun, Hist, general de las eosas de Nueva Rspaha , 

Mexico, 1820, 37. 

* Bohol. Pluto, Thecet. 160 B. 

10 See examples In art. Purification (Introductory and Priini- 
tiveX vol. x. p. 468 f. 


and death are the great primeval mysteries, and 
all the substanoes that are associated with the 
inner principle of either partake of this sacredness. 
For the savage what is sacred is also dangerous 
and a source of oontagious impurity. Therefore, 
when a man has shed blood, he is tabu until the 
‘ miasma* has been removed by purification rites. 

In New Guinea warriors are secluded for about a week after 
their return from battle, during which time they may not oome 
in oontact with their wivea, and they may not touch food with 
their hands. On the fifth day of his seclusion a man who has 
taken life walks solemnly down to the nearest water, after 
having been smeared with the spleen and liver of a kangaroo, 
and, standing straddle-legs in It, washes himself.* Among the 
Basutoe warriors go straight from battle to a stream, where 
they purify themselves ana their implements of war by washing 
away the tabu in the water, and putting themselves out of 
reach of the revenge of the slain.* Similar rites are performed 
by the Akikuyu, in which the final ablutions oonsistin cleansing 
with water.8 In the Pelew Islands the young warriors, on their 
return from their first fight, are shut up for three days, and 
then, after smearing their bodies with charmed leaves and 
betel, bathe together as near as possible to the spot where the 
killing took ploce.* When a Pima Indian killed an enemy, he 
was tabu for sixteen days, and retired to the groves along the 
river bottom, or wandered about the adjoining hills. During 
this period he was forbidden to touoh his head or his face, ana 
before he might go to his home he had to bathe In the river, no 
matter how cold the temperature.* 

(d) Death.— Contact with death and the spirit- 
world is a Htrong source of impurity in primitive 
society and, therefore, is the cause of tabus and 
purification rites. Bathing and fumigation are 
the moBt usual methods of purification. See art. 
Death andDisposal oFTHEDEAD(Introductory), 
vol. iv. j). 434, § XIV. 

(e) Disease.— Water is frequently regarded by 
primitive people as having the power to wash away 
sickness, especially if the disease is in the nature 
of skin eruption. The miraculous cure of Naarnan 
(2 K 5 10 ) reflects an ancient Semitic belief in the 
efficacy of water as a cure of leprosy. Of all 
inanimate things that which has the most marked 
supernatural virtues among the Semites is running 
(or, as the Hebrews said, ‘living’) water (cf. Nu 
21 ,7, - l Ezk 47 9,ia ). It is, therefore, not surprising 
that certain wells and rivers were credited with 
tho power of healing. 

In Babylonia a trick person was sprinkled with water while 
the prient pronounced certain nacred formulae, having the 
power of ' clean*! ng ' a patient from sickness. The water was 
specially sanctified for this purpose, and drawn from such 
sacred streams as the Tigris and Euphrates. One or more 
springs, and a bit rimqi , or ’bath-house,’ were attached to 
every largo temple, where purification riles were performed. 
Details of the rites varied in different cities, ana there are 
indications that, even in later times, they were performed on 
the banks of running streams— perhaps a survival of the period 
whon the Incantation ritual did not form part of the official 
cult.* To this day a ’bath-house’ Is sometimes attached to 
synagogues, whither women resort monthly to oleanse them- 
selves— a reminiscence, perhaps, of the old Bemitio purification 
ritual, now restricted to women.? 

The importance of water as a means of healing 
must have been jjreatljr reinforced by the growth 
of Baal -worship, in which the deity as the giver 
of life was specially connected with life-giving 
waters. The indignation of Naarnan when he 
was told to wash in Jordan, and his confidence 
that the rivers of Damascus were better than all 
tho waters of Israel, probably arose from the idea 
that the Jordan was a sacred healing stream of 
the Hebrews, just as Abana and Pharpar were the 
sacred rivers of the Syrians, and not from any 
astonishment at being asked to perform a purifica- 
tion rite with which he must have been well ac- 
quainted. In the time of Antoninus Martyr 8 
patients frequently bathed ceremonially by night 

1 JA/xxviii.il800] 213 f. 

* E. Gasoils, The Btmitos , Eng. tr., London, 1861, p. 268. 

8 JAI XXXiv. [1904] 264. 

* J. Kubary, Die snciaUn Binrichtungen der Pelauer, Berlin, 
1886, pp. 126ff„ 180. 

» SB RBBW [1904-06], p. 204 f. 

8 M. Jastrow, Aspects cf Religious Relief and Praetiee in 
Babylonia and Assyria , New York and London, 1911, p. 812 f. 

? JR vfil. 688. 

8 De Loeis Sanctis, vil.; cf. Jn 6*-4 9 11 . 
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in the thermal waters of Gadara, and in the 
Middle Agee it was still believed that ho who 
bathed in the springtime in the source of the 
Euphrates would bo froe from sickness for the 
whole year. 1 

In Europe water figures conspicuously in folk- 
lore as a means of preventing ana curing disease. 

Thug at Vllrolles in the south of France, during the Mid- 
summer rites, the young people bathed in a pond in order 
that they might uot suffer from fever during the year, and at 
Saintes-Maries they watered the horses to protect them from 
the itch. 3 Similarly, in 8wuden, certain holy springs are 
supposed to be endowed with wonderful medicinal virtues on 
St. John's Eve, and many sick people resort to them for the 
healing of their infirmities. 3 At Stoole, near Downpatrick, In 
Ireland, on Midsummer Eve three wells, to which extraordinary 
virtues are attributed, are ‘ thronged by orowds of halt, maimed 
and blind, pressing to wash away their infirmities with water 
consecrated by their patron saint, and so powerful is its efficacy 
on their minds, that many of those who go to be healed, ana 
who are not totally blind, or altogether crippled, really believe 
for a time that they are by means of its miraculous virtues 
perfectly restored.' 3 At Marsala In Sicily the sick resort to a 
spring lu a subterranean grotto, called the Grotto of the Sibyl, 
to be cured of their diseases by bathing in the water, 3 Just as 
on the same day the people of Copenhagen used to go on a 
pilgrimage to a neighbouring spring to heal and strengthen 
themselves In the water. 3 The famous grotto at Lourdes, 
which lias been the reputed source of so many miracles since 
the alleged appearance of the Blessed Virgin to Bernadette 
Soubirous on 11th Feb. 1858, belongs, perhaps, to a different 
category, since the existence of the spring was unknown to the 
inhabitants prior to the apparitions.? 

4. Water as a means of divination.— The use of 
water in divination has been common both in 
anoient and in modem times among people in a 
primitive state of culture. 

Thus the Tahiti seek to discover the Identity of a thief by 
digging a hole in the floor of the house in which the robbery 
occurred, and filling it with water ; a priest then invokes the 
aid of his god to conduct the spirit of the thiof to the water, 
so that his image may be reflected in it and perceived by the 
diviner. 3 In S.E. New Guinea a criminal's face is thought to 
be seen in a pool of water into which coco-nub oil has been 
squeezed. 3 The Malays discover a thief by two people holding 
a bowl of water between their fingers and presenting to It in 
writing the names of the suspected persons ; at that of the 
guilty man it twists around and falls to the ground. 10 Among 
the Buhlma of Central Africa a medicine-man puts herbs ana 
coffee-berries into a pot of water and ascertains the wishes of 
the gods according to the direction in which the berries He. a 
The Eskimos determine the fate of a man who has not returned 
from a voyage by causing a wizard to gaze into a tub of water. 13 
In Grooce the favourable or unfavourable disposition of the 
gods was declared by casting offerings into holy wells. If the 
gift was accepted, it sank ; if it was unacceptable, it was cast 
forth. 13 At Delphi, to the east of Apollo’s temple, there was a 
sacred spring which proceeded from a narrow gorge shut in by 
rocky walls, the waters of which wore supposed to be oracular. 
The priestess of Apollo therefore drank of the sacred spring and 
chewed the sacrea laurel before she prophesied. 13 

In Babylonia as early os the reign of Urukagina, king of 
Lagash ( 0 . 2800 B.aA there is evidence of divination by oil, and 
from the texts of a later period (e. 2000 B.C.) it appears that the 
method adopted consisted in pouring oil on the surface of water 
in a bowl, and determining futuro events by the behaviour of 
the bubbles when the water was struck. 13 In one of the texts 
the method is traced back to the legendary founder of the bArd 
priesthood. 13 Two of the texts, dating from the Qammurabi 
period, describe the signs to be observed in the mingling of oil 
and water, together with the interpretation thereof. 1 ? On the 
oarly monuments there is also an interesting allusion to the use 
of this method of divination by a ruler of tne Oasslte period (c. 
1700 B.O.), before undertaking an expedition to a distant land 

1 W. R. Smith, p. 188. 

> GB*, pt. vil., Balder the Beautiful, i. 104. 

3 L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden , London, 1870, p. 261. 

3 Quoted from Hibernian Magazine. , July 1817, by Frazer, 
OB*, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, i. 205 f. 

3 92*, pt. v., Adonis, I. 247. 

3 /ft- p. 248; of. Grimm, Oeuteehe Mythologies •. Berlin, 1875- 
78.1.489. 

7 Of. art. Lourdks. 

8 W. Ellis, Polyn. Researches, London, 1830, 11. 240. 

3 H. Newton, In Far New Guinea, London, 1014, p. 80 f. 

10 Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 540 f. 

11 J. lloscoo, The Northern Bantu . Cambridge, 1015, p. 135. 

» D. Grant*, Hist, of Greenland, London, 1767, 1. 214. 

M W. R. Smith, p. 178. 

13 Lucian, Bis aeeusatus, i. ; of. Pliny, HN il. 232 ; Paus. rx. x. 
5; CGS iv. 188f. 

13 Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, London, 1906, HI. pi. 2ff., v. pi. 4 ft. 

13 H. Zimmern, Ritualtafeln far den Wahrsager, Bmhwvrn 
nnd Sdnger, in fieitrdge, Leipzig, 1896-1901, H. 82 ff, 

>7 Cnn. Text* , iii. pi. 2 6. 


to bring bock the statues of Marduk and his consort., which had 
been oarriod off by an enemy. 1 In ancient Egypt divination 
did not play so conspicuous a part as in Babylonia and in the 
Hellenic world. The Egyptian texts do not mention hydro- 
uianc.y, although we know from the classics that Anuliis was 
invoked by a vase full of liquid or a flame , 3 In the story of the 
home warn Journey of Joseph's brethren (O 11 44 1 * 13 ) from Egypt 
to Palestine mention is made of a divining cup fvv.& 1C ), the 
purpose of which would seem to have been that of detecting a 
thief. ‘ Know ye not that such a man as 1 can indeed diviner 
There Is good reason to believe, howover, that the episode con- 
nected with Joseph belongs to the Hyksos period, 3 and that the 
custom of divination by water was introduced into tho valley of 
the Nile from the east by the invading 4 shepherd kings.' 

In modern times among the Slavs at Ceklinj, In Grnagora. 
maidens gaze into a well at daybreak on 8L George’s Day, till 
their eyes fill with tears and they think they see the image of 
their futuro husbands reflected in tho water. 3 In the Highlands 
of Scotland apples and a sixpence were put in a tub of water 
at Hallowe'en for oracular purposes. The person who could 
extract either of these articles from the water with hts mouth 
without using his teeth was regarded as likely to bo very lucky. 
Similarly three plates were placed on the hearth, one filled 
with clean water, another with riirtv water, ami the third 
empty. A blindfold youth then knelt in front of the hearth 
and groped about till he put his linger in one of them. 1 If he 
lighted on the plate with the clean water, lie would wed a 
maid ; if on the plate with the dirty water, ho would marry a 
widow ; and if on the empty plate, ho would remain a bachelor. 
For a girl the answer of the orncle was analogous. . . . But to 
make sure, the operation had to bo repeated thrice, the posit ion 
Of the plates being changed each time. If the enquirer put liis 
or her finger into the same plate thrice or even twice, il was 
quite conclusive.' 3 

An oracle may very readily pan* into an ordeal, 
where the person accused of a (‘rime is tested by 
being subjected to a process which would normally 
prove fatal, or at least injurious to him. People 
accused of witchcraft and other offences are 
frequently tested by being compelled to drink 
water into which a poisonous substance has been 
placed. If the stomach rejects the draught, the 
accused is declared innocent and released ; if, on 
the other hand, it is retained or evacuated by 
purging, he is pronounced guilty.* 

5. water-spirits and water-gods.— To say with 
Tylor that a * belief in the existence of spiritual 
beings’ constitutes the Minimum definition of 
roligion 1 is to forget that the outlook of primitive 
man is towards tne sacred and mysterious rather 
than in the direction of the spiritual. Psychologic- 


ally the religious sense manifests itself on the 
emotional side before the mind is capable of form- 
ing definite notions like spirits or gods. Primitive 
man sees around him certain phenomena which 
puzzle him, and, long before he has evolved a 1 belief 
in spiritual beings,’ ne has come to explain mysteri- 
ous objects in terms of the supernatural. Now, 
water is most certainly calculated to Arouse in 
the primeval consciousness the animatistic attitude 
of mind dictated by awe of the mysterious. Upon 
it man depends for his very existence, through 
its agency he sees tho desert made to blossom 
as the rose, and in it he beholds the manifesta- 
tion of life and movement, and even the power 
of death and destruction. He regards it there- 


fore as possessed of mana , and, in consequence, 
sacred. But there is always a tendency to personify 
the sacred. The mysterious roll of thunder be- 


the sacred. The mysterious roll of thunder be- 
comes associated witli the voice of the tribal All- 
Father, and the magic downfall of rain is explained 

_ il 1. e 1,. cj.. 


oblations oast live bulls and horses into its depths. 
In later times, when they had reached &u animistic 
or theistio stage, Ilomer speaks of altars or shrines 
being erected on the river-bank, on which a bull 
was sacrificed, the belief being that tho spirit in 
1 H. O. Bawlinson, WAl v. pi. 83, ool. il. 8. 

3 Pliny, HN xxxiii. 46 ; Plutarch, de Isids, lxl., lxl v. 

3 K. A. w. Budge, A History of Egypt, terndon, 1002, ill. 188 ff. ; 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, A History of Egypt, do. 1894, l. 233 ff., 
Egypt and Israel, do. 1011, p. 27. 

3 GB*, pt. i., The. Magic Art , II. 845. 

3 /ft. pt. vil., Balder the Beautiful, i. 237 f. 

3 Bee art. Uedmal (Introductory and Primitive). 
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the wate^ or the god of the stream, was capable 
of departing from his element to consume the 
essence of tne offerings in the holy place on the 
shore. 1 * * We do not suggest, in quoting this 
example, that a stratigranhical evolution took 
place in early times. On tne contrary, we regard 
the assumption of strata in the evolution of 
religion as the fundamental error in the universal- 
istic form of the comparative method as adopted 
by Frazer. 9 The conception of the sacred river 
is undoubtedly psychologically a more rudimentary 
notion than the more complex animistic and theistic 
beliefs. But it can hardly be said that there was 
a pro-animistic era in the history of religion, 
when animism was not and nevertheless religion 
of a kind existed. 1 Some sort of animism may 
have been a primary condition of the most primi- 
tive religion of mankind, but it would seem that 
the vaguer and more comprehensive animatistic 
conception surrounded such objects as water from 
the beginning. 

Among people in a more developed state of 
culture water-spirits and water- gods are of frequent 
occurrence. Stories of the Perseus and Andromeda 
type have been found from Japan and Annam to 
Scandinavia and Scotland, and, although the de- 
tails vary with the locality, the central feature 
is always connected with the sacrifice of a human 
victim (generally a virgin) to a water-demon. It 
is, therefore, highly probable that these legends 
reflect a real custom of sacrificing girls to be the 
wives of water- spirits, since we Know that girls 
are frequently married to river-gods, etc., in 
primitive society. 4 The custom may have arisen 
rrom the belief that water-spirits are the bestowers 
of life and fertility, whose kindly gifts of rain 
from above and springs from below produce 
pasture for the cattle and fruits for the service of 
man. In Syria the life-giving operation of Baal 
was connected with springs, streams, and under- 
ground water, and therefore the Baalim had their 
Beats on the banks of rivers and by deep water- 
courses, in spots of natural fertility. 8 As authors 
of fertility in general, it is in accordance with the 
working of the primitive mind that these water- 
Bpirits should come to be regarded as the bestowers 
of offspring. Accordingly we find that barren 
women frequently betake themselves to a stream 
known to bo inhabited by a water-spirit, and bathe 
in the waters.® Down to classical times girls 
bathed in the Skanmndros before their marriage, 
praying as they did so, ‘Skamander, take my 
virginity. 17 

Sometimes, however, human beings are cast 
into water simply as a propitiatory sacrifice to 
appease the wrath of the indwelling spirit. Tho 
frequency with which maritime people are reminded 
of tlie dangers of the sea would naturally lead to a 
belief that water-spiritB are dangerous and malig- 
nant beings capable of assuming monstrous forms. 

Thus the Warratuunga of Central Australia perform elaborate 
ceremonies to coerce a gigantic but purely mythical water- 
snake who is said to have destroyed a number of people.il The 
Tar&humares place their houses at a distance from the water, 
and never sleep near it when on a Journey lest they should be 
molested by the indwelling spirit. Whenever they make weirs 
to catch flsn, they are careful to offer flsh to the water-serpent 
of the river.® To ensure a good catch of fish the fishermen of 
Eilat throw a human victim Into the water at the mouth of the 

i II. xx. 4, v. 7, xxl. 180. 

a B. O. James, Primitive Ritual and Belief, London, 1917, 
pp. 2, 168 f. 

a R. R. llarett, The Threshold of Religion a, I<ondon, 1914, 
p. lx. 

4 GB», pt. 1., The Magic AH, 11. 160, 162 f. 

8 W. It. Smith, pp. lfo, 102. 

8 B. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, Chicago 
and London, 1902, p. 117*. ; of. Pans, il xv. 6, v. vii. 2 if ; 
J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 484, 

1 Asuhlnes, met. x. 8 8peneer-GiIlen b , p. 220 ff. 

8 C. Lumholts, Unknown Mexico, London, 1908, i. 402. 


river, 1 and in the 8b. George’s Day rites In England the Green 
George was thrown Into the water to seoure the favour of the 
water-spirits, as well as to make the meadows green In summer.* 
The idea of propitiating a malignant water-spirit is undoubtedly 
the underlying motive in the legend of Perseus and Andromeda, 
and in its incdiwval counterpart of St. George and the Dragon. 

Literatdujc.— . Authorities have been given in the footnotes. 

G. 0. James. 

WATER, WATER-GODS (Babylonian).— 
x. Water.— The Babylonians divided their universe 
into three parts— the hoavens, the earth, and the 
sea— which they personified as the gods Ann, 
Enlil, and Ea respectively. Each element was 
considered divine. But more emphasis was placed 
upon the divinity of the sea, because the water of 
‘ the great deep was considered the element out 
of which all things were generated. This * great 
deep. 1 or Apsu, encircled the earth, was the source 
of all irrigation, and was the home of Ea, the 
god of waters. The Euphrates and the Tigris as 
children of the great deep were ‘the soul of the 
land ’ and ‘ the bestower of blessings ' respectively. 
But there was a sense in whioh the waters were 
regarded as an agent of destruction, viz. in their 
appearance in the form of violent rains and floods. 
Under this aspect they were personified as Tiam&t, 
the TShQm of Gn 1, an aspect which is much em- 
phasized in the Old Testament. There Tehdm is 
opposed to Jahweh, and is the cause of much dread 
to the people.® In Babylonia, however, the bene- 
ficent aspect of water comes more to the front. It 
was not only one of the commonest of natural 
phenomena, appearing as rivers, streams, seas, 
lakeB, ponds, brooks, springs, fountains, wells, 
mist, dew, rain, hail, snow, ice, vapour, fog, and 
clouds, but also indispensable to mon, animals, 
and vegetables. Water was divine and holy, and 
as such was worshipped as a god. It played a very 
important part in omens and oracles and all kinds 
of magic. It could dispel demons, wash away 
disease, and purge from sin. It acted as a divine 
ower in decisions by ordeal, and in it flowed the 
Iood of the gods. 

The Babylonians believed that all waters were 
peopled by living creatures, actual and mythical, 
some of wnich were beneficent and others harmful. 
The anunnaki (a, ‘ water,’ and nun, ‘strength*) 
wore probably beneficent water-spirits, and the 
seven 4 utukku were demons of the sea. Both 
spirits and demons were controlled by Ea, or by 
the ferryman who kept watch over the river of 
death, who was eallecf Arad-Ea, ‘servant of Ea.* 
Water, being thus associated with divine beings, 
was usually considered the source of life, and at 
Eridu there was n sacred spring which figured in 
early Babylonian mythology and incantation rituals. 

Because of its sacred properties, water played 
the chief r61e in incantations. Ea, by virtue of his 
being a water- god, was the most prominent figure 
in tne ritual of incantations, being called the 
great physician. But Marduk, in later times, 
usurped much of his power, and always acted as 
mediator between the patient and Ea. The Ea* 
ritual in incantations involved washing and 
sprinkling of the body of the patient with water 
from the Euphrates or Tigris or from some bubbling 
source coming directly out of the earth. Then an 
image was made of the demon or sorcerer who 
controlled the victim, and it was placed in a boat. 
The image was drowned in sacrea water, and the 
patient was relieved. 5 * * 

a. Water-gods.— Babylonia was always sorely 
dependent upon her streams and eanals, and this 
partly acoounts for her numerous water-gods. But 

1 H. Goldie, Calabar and ite Minion , Edinburgh and London, 
1901. d. 48. 

8 GBt, pi. I. , The Magic Art, IL 76. 

8 Ps 984 104« 1866 184. 4 RawUnson. WAI lv. 2, col. v. 

8 For details see M. Jastrow, Die Religion Badyloniene und 
Anyriene, Giessen, 1906, 1. 278*. 
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more important in the minds of the people were 
the waters of the Euphrates and the Tigris and 
the Persian Gulf. Being mysterious, often bene- 
ficent, frequently destructive, never subject to 
control, they were considered from the very earliest 
times as manifestations of divine beings. . They 
were worshipped, propitiated, and supplicated. 
All things, good and bad, came from them, and 
from them was no escape. 


jL 


situated At the head of the Persian Gulf, or to be 
the head of the Persian Gulf. At a very early 
period this was personified and called Ea , 1 * the 
house of water.’* Ea’s home was at Eridu on the 
shore of the Persian Gulf. Ho was called tor apsi , 

‘ king of the abyss,’ but more especially, perhaps, 
he was god of the sweet waters which were believed 
to be under the earth and to fill streams, canals, 
and rivers. Tiam&t personified the salt waters. 
Eaand his consort, Damkina, are often represented 
as dwelling in the great deep, and hence it is that 
he was often worshipped as Dagan, the fish-god. 
As A v*ater-god, all fountains and streams were 
sacred to him. Water, being a sacred, healing, 
and fertilizing agency, became the symbol of life, 
and Ea was the great physician. Because of the 
universal utility of water, Ea was claimed by all 
Babylonia as its champion, and, according to the 
Legend of Creation, when the gods decided to 
destroy mankind, Ea interceded. He befriended 
the Babylonian Noah, Ut-napistim, advising him 
to build a vessel so as to be prepared for the 
approaching deluge. He thus became the wise 
one, who taught men all the arts, and who even 
created mankind. Ea’s consort was sometimes 
called Dam-gal-nun-na, 'great wife of the deep,’ 
her Sumerian name being Nin-ki, 'lady of the 
earth’; but she was also called ‘queen of the 
deep.’ The god himself sometimes appeared under 
the name Nin-a-gal, 'god of great strength.’ Ea 
is represented on a seal cylinder as sitting on his 
throne, while Dauikina is leading a worshipper 
into his presence. The great fish or capricorn 
under the seat is the symbol of the god. 8 Some- 
times he is seen carrying a vase of water with 
flowing streams and fish, and standing on a capri- 
corn. 4 He is very often represented in the form of 
a fish, or of a man covered by the Bkin of a fish. 
In Assyria Ea appears as 'king of the ocean,’ 
‘ opener of fountains,’ ' creator,* and god of wisdom. 
He is described by Berosus, under the name 
Oannes, as ' a creature endowed with reason, with 
a body like that of a fish, with feet below like 
those of a man, with a fish’s tail.’ When Babylon 
became prominent in the time of gammurabi, 
Marduk was classified as Bon of Ea, and colla- 
borated with him in incantations, being associated, 
as Ea was, with waters of life. 

Adad (Sumerian, *Im), or Rumman, was a god 
of rain and lord of subterranean waters. He was 
never associated with any particular city, nor was 
he a very early Sumerian deity. He came from 
the weBt-lands, where he was a solar deity. In 
Babylonia he was usually associated with the 
destructive aspect of rain when accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, although sometimes he was 
considered a vegetation-god. ^amrnurabi, in the 
epilogue to his Code, calls upon Adad to deprive 
his enemy * of the rain from heaven and the water- 
floods from the springs.’ Nebuchadrezzar I. calls 
him ‘the lord of springs and rains,’® and Meli- 

1 His Sumerian name was En-ki, 1 lord of the earth.' 

* Cuneiform Text § from Babylonian Tableti in the British 
Museum, xxiv. 16, 60. xlix. 6. 

* J. Menant, Catalogue mdthodique et raieonnt de la Col- 
lection de Clereq % Paris, 1880-00. no. 108. 

4 W. H. Ward, Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental Seals, 
New York, 1000, no. 06. 

* L. W. King, Babylonian Boundary-Stones and Memorial 
Tablets in the British Museum, London, 1912, p. 96. 


Shipak beseeches him to bestow 1 abundant 
streams.’ 1 Adad was symbolized by a thunder- 
bolt, was associated with the sky-god, Anu, at 
Asur, and often appeared under the name Numusda. 
Although Enlil was known as a rain-god 3 and was 
supposed to have brought on the flood, he was not 
very prominent as a water-deity. In like maimer 
A&ur, the great Assyrian war-god, was associated 
with water as a corn- and water-deity and as a 
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important. Innini, primarily the heavenly queen, 
was a water-goddess. She is represented with 
serpents and blades of grass, which in Oriental art 
are associated with water and vegetation. She 
bore the title nzag-sug , ‘ sacred libator,’ and, like 
Asnan, a grain-goddess, was described as goddess 
of the ‘holy meal water.’ 8 Iitar, the great 
mother-goddess and goddess of love, was also 
prominently associated with water. She referred 
to herself as ‘ daughter of the ocean stream ’ ; 4 she 
was connected with the cleansing power of water ; 
she was patroness of streams and canals, without 
whom * no stream is opened, no stream is closed, 
which brings life,’ without whom 'no canal is 
opened, no canal is closed, which gives the wide- 
dwelling peoples to drink’ j # and she is addressed 
as 'thou that rulesb over springs and mountains 
and seas.’ 8 She is represented in art with a vase 
of water. Besides being identified with Kir-gi-lu, 
or Nin-kir-gi-lu, a rain-goddess, 7 she appears as 
Nina, Ea’s daughter, who was originally a water- 
deity, and quite distinct from Iistar. But from 
time to time the goddesses Istar, Nina, Innini, 
and Anunit were confused one with another. 
Ninft was the goddess who rode upon the sea in 
a boat, was at one time known as Gestinanna, 
'queen of waters,’ and was a fish-goddess. In 
fact, her name is written with the ideogram which 
means 'goddess of the fish-house.’ In time she 
became sister of Ningirsu, lord of the freshets. 
She was also called Niu-en and Nin-en-na-ge, 'lady 
of incantation.’ 8 Nina was also identified with 
I&b&ra, goddess of water-animals, whose symbol 
was the scorpion, 8 and who bore the title, tiamdt 
(dragon) of the primeval waters ( ilat i&-hu-ra ti - 
amat ). 10 Isfoara appeared at an earlier period as 
Ishana, ' heavenly goddess of the fish-house,’ and 
daughter of Ea, and still earlier as Esha. Ur-Bau 
built a temple to KU-asma in Girsu. He Bays 
that she deluges the land with water, and it would 
thus Beem that she was a storm-goddess. Marduk. 
who became the mighty god of Babylon, absorbed 
the attributes of many inferior deities. Ho suc- 
ceeded Nina as god of incantation by water ; he 
was mode a water-god, being Ea’b son ; and his 
consort was Zer-p&nitum, 'the lady of the abyss.’ 
He became all-powerfal, and was called ' king of 
the abyss.’ A hymn says of him : ' Command the 
sea and the sea obeyeth * ; 11 he was addressed as 
' lord of the mountain stream and of water, opener 
of sources and cisterns, controller of streams’ ; 18 
and he is represented in company with a water- 
dragon, and standing above tho watery deep. His 
cult has been traced to Eridu. Nadu, a patron 
deity of Borsippa and son of Marduk, was a 

1 King, Babylonian Boundary -Stones , p. 20. 

3 GT xv. 11. 18-16. 

« S. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms , Paris, 1009, 
p. 168. 64. 

4 S. Langdon, Tammuz and Jshtar, Oxford, 1014, p. 188. 

B J. A. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts % 
2 voli., Leipzig, 1805-07, voi. i. pi. 16, 11. 16-17. 

• Langdon, Tammux and fshtar, p. 67. 7 CT xv. 23. 

8 F. Thureau-D&ngin, Die sumerisehen und akkadischen 
Kimigsinsehriften (hereafter cited ae SAK), Leipzig, 1007, 
p. 208. 

3 S. A. B. Mercer, Oath in Babylonian and Assyrian Litera- 
ture, Parle, 1012, passim . 

W CT xxvi. 42. 10. 11 WAl iv. 26, no. 4, 1. 6f. 

See J. Hehn, Hymnen und Oebete an Marduk ( BASS v.), 

p. 826. 
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counterpart of Ea. He was therefore a water-god 
and god of vegetation. He was also a god of 
wisdom, and as such was associated with the 
watery deep. In lutor times his character as a 
water-god was overshadowed by that of wisdom, 
and he became secretary of the gods and inspirer 
of mankind. His symbol was the stylus with 
which he recorded the decisions of fate. N&ru 
was a water-deity, but his or her character is 
otherwise unknown. Langdon says he was 1 prob- 
ably a male deity ,’ 1 although he also refers to 
her as a river-goudess . 8 Nidaba, a grain-goddess, 
was closely connected with the water-goddess 
Niuft-lshara, one of her titles being rvu-mai-ie-gttn- 
nu t which Langdon connects with numaMe, a title 
of Nin&. J. Krauss* likewise identifies Lugal- 
ki-si-a, a consort of Nin&, with Lugul-ki-sa-a, a 
consort of Nidaba. Ninft refers to Nidaba as her 
sinter , 4 and is called the ‘holy reed-Nidaba’ ;• 
and, on a seal dedicated to Naram-Sin, Nidaba 
is connected with the water-goddess Ninft . 6 Nin- 
akha-kuddu, also known as Nin-karrak and Gula, 
was a goddess of purification, and was connected 
with Ea and Eridu. In inoantation texts she is 
associated with Ea and is called ‘ the lady of in- 
oantation. ’ In like manner Ninhabursildu, goddess 
of pure fountain- water, was queen of incantations. 
She was symbolized by a jar of holy water {egnbbd). 
The war-god Ninib preserved water attributes. 
As the first-born of Ea, he was known as 1 lord of 
wells and of the sea’ and 'opener of wells.’ He 
was therefore also a vegetation-god. According 
to a hymn to Enme&arra , 7 Ningirsu, brother of 
Ninft, was connected with irrigation. It is there 
said, ' Great lord, without whom Ningirsu does not 
direct the water-oourse and canal.’ He was also 
associated with Scorpio and the scorpion of ISJiara. 
The Sumerian name of Tammuz is Dumu-zi-abzu, 
‘the faithful child of the deep .’ 8 Tammuz was 
called ' the real son of the deep,’ and belonged to 
the family of Ea . 8 Of course fie is well known as 
the Babylonian corn-spirit, who dies and comes to 
life again every year. He was one of Sumeria’s 
oldest gods, and, when the Sumerians moved into 
the Tigris- Euphrates valley, Tammuz became a 
god of the fertilizing waters. He was then called 
otl girsil, ' lord of the flood ,* 10 and under this name 
or its equivalent, Nin-girsu, he liecame the local 
lord of Lagash. Belonging to the Eridu circle, he 
employed the holy water of the great basin, paSiA 
apsi, in incantations, and os the youthful goa par 
excellence he represented the beneficent waters 
which flooded the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates in winter and which died away in 
summer. Ho bore the title d Niba-alam, ‘image 
of Ea.’ Many hymns were sung to Tammuz as 
vegetation-god, but in them there is frequent 
reference to his water attributes. The death of 
Tammuz was said to have been marked by the 
cessation of libating the waters of Eridu, but 
drowning in the waters was meant to induce 
Tammuz to send refreshing floods . 11 

Lituultuiul— -S ee the worka cited in the footnote*. 

S. A. B. Mercbk. 
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3 Die Gdttemamen in den babylonisehen Siegeleylinder - 
legenden, Leipzig, 1011, p. 7. 

4 SA K, p. 04, col. 6, 1. 25. 8 HAssyr viL 1 101 0] 107. 

8 W. 11. Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia , Washington, 
1010, p.136. 

7 Oraig, Assyr. and Bab. Jlelig. Texts, vol. i. pi. 18. 

8 In the great theological list in CT xxiv. pi. 16, 1. 80, 
Tammuz is called ‘ the faithful eon of the fresh waters which 
come forth from the earth.' 

8 Ur-Bau erected a temple to him in Glrsu {SA K, p. 00, col. 

0 , 11 . 0 - 12 ). 

10 Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, p. 160, 1. 14, 


note 0, Babylonian IMunjies, p. 06. 

11 R Assyr viil. [1011] 161, col i. 12; Langdon, Tammuz and 
Ishtar , passim. 


WATER, WATER-GODS (Egyptian).—!. 
Water.— The Egyptians believed in a primeval 
wfttery mass, deep and boundless, out of which 
had oome into existence the heavens, the earth, 
and everything that is in them. The germs of 
all life, human and divine, were in the watery 
mass, which was personified and received the name 
Nu. It was eternal, and part male and part 
female. The lowest circle of the watery mass 
was described as * Osiris who encircles the under 
world ' ; but the whole watery realm was frequently 
identified or summarized as the ocean or the Nile. 
It was believed that the Nile sprang from the 
great watery abyss and divided into two rivers— 
the one the Nile of Egypt, and the other that of 
which it was said, ‘ Great and mighty is the river 
of the sky, flowing across the heavens and through 
the Duat, the world of night and thick darkness, 
and on that river floats the boat of Rfi.* In other 
words, there were two rivers whioh sprang out of 
the watery abyss— an earthly and a heavenly. 
Water was sacred to the Egyptians and possessed 
all the qualities of a divine being. In all lakes, 
rivers, fountains, wells, and streams the divine 
essence was resident. For thiB reason all fish 1 
were sacred, and wore venerated from the earliest 
to the latest dynastic times. Those fish venerated 
at Latopolis and Oxyrhynchus were eaten sacra- 
mentally on the ninth day of the month Thoth. 
Some water-animals were even given names as 
deities — e.g, t the hippopotamus (Taurt) and the 
crocodile (Sebek). Fish were thus considered the 
abode of the gods. 

Because of the divine character of wator, it was 
considered fortunate to be drowned, a drowned 

S irson being sometimes regarded as a deity. 

siris was drowned , 8 just as Ino of Greece and 
Bhairwanand in India. The greatest service one 
could render a god was to be drowned, and thus 
be united with him. The word for ‘ drown,* hay, 
originally meant ‘praise .’ 8 Gods and great men 
loved to be associated with sAcred water ; thus the 
‘ mother of Mendes ’ is depicted carrying a fish 
upon her head, and Ramoses II. was credited with 
powers as a rain-maker. To control divine water 
was greatly desired. Chapters lvii. and lviii. of 
the Book of the Lead are called 1 The Chapter . . . 
of having the Mastery over the Water in the 
Underworld,* and the suppliant prays: ‘Grant 
that I may have dominion over the water.* Water 
is not only a fertilizing and destroying force, to 
which offerings are made, but also a means of 
warding off demons. It played a great rdle in 
lustrations and incantations. 


As a deity wator was worshipped. The water- 
worship of Canopus and its cult m Egypt are well 
known . 4 There were many instances of sacrifice 
to water, the victims being usually bulls, horses, 
or human beings. Even as men were sacrificed to 
the Tiber in Rome, and to the Ganges in India, 
so in Egypt human beings, especially girls, were 
sacrificea to the Nile. A favourite place for an 
altar, therefore, was on the banks of the Nile. 


But all streams and fountains, lakes and rivers, 
were the abode of spirits, which hod to be pro- 
pitiated . 6 

Even as Egypt was the gift of the Nile, so all 
life was sustained by the Nile, and the Nile was 
the water of life ; and, as the inhabitants of Egypt 
depended upon the waters of the Nile for daily life, 
so the departed are represented as drinking the 
water of life from the celestial Nile. In this world 
sacred water was uBed for purification, and in pre- 

1 E. Mahler, ‘ Das Ftehsymbol aut ftgyp. DenkmJUern,' ED MG 
lxvil. fltflS] 37-48. 

3 El xxxix. [1003] 41, pis. I., ii. 

3/6. xlvi. [1910J 138 IT. 

4 lb, 1. [1014] 182 ; Athanasius, in Gent. 24 (PG xxv. 48). 

0 QB*, pt. i., The Mag le Art, London, 1011. U lAflff. 
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paration for the next world it was used in an 
interesting ceremony called the 4 Opening of the 
Mouth/ which consisted of sprinkling or pouring 
water over the statue of the departed to make it 
a pure abode for the ka. This ceremony not only 
purified and sanctified the person represented by 
the statue, but also removed from lum all possi- 
bility of decay and death in the world to come . 1 

3 . Water-gods. —At a time which antedates the 
earliest records Egyptians had deified the Nile and 
worshipped it under the name tf&pi.* In the 
Pyramid Texts his name occurs* as that of a well- 
established god. It was natural that such should 
be the case, for Egypt’s welfare depended more 
upon the Nile than upon any other one thing. 
Because of the two great divisions of Egypt, Hftpi 
was worshipped with some distinctions in both 
north and south. In the north he was (fcp'Mebt 
and in the south he was BAp-Reset. Hut there 
were not two gods, for Bfipl is represented holding 
two plants, the papyrus and the lotns, or two vases 
from which the North and South Nile poured. He 
is usually depicted in the form of a man, with 
hanging breasts from which water streams, wear- 
ing the sign of wator and holding lotus-flowers. 
Bftpi was at an early time identified with the 
primeval watery mans, personified as the god Nu, 
or, at least, he absorbed Nu’s attributes. Because 
of the mystery to the Egyptians of the cause of 
the Nile^s inundations, tyftpi’s being was always 
shrouded in mystery. 

In s hymn to tho Nile It la tftld of him thftt he 'cannot be 
figured in atone, he ie not to be seen in the image on which 
ere set the crown of the South ftnd the North with their uraei, 
offerings cannot be made to him. he cannot be brought forth 
from hie secret places, his dwelling-place is not to be found out, 
he is not to be found in the shrines which are inscribed with 
texts, there is no habitation which is sufficiently large for him 
to dwell in, and the heart [of man] is unable to depict him.’* 

Because of his great reputation, he was called 
‘father of the gods/ ‘creator of things which 
oxist/ ‘ vivifier/ ‘ the lord of fishes/ was identified 
with Osiris, Anion, and Ptab, and was considered 
greater than Rft. In later times a festival of the 
annual rise of the Nile was celebrated with great 
solemnity throughout Egypt— an event mentioned 
by Heliodorus . 8 IlekaUeus * speaks of a sanctuary 
of the Nile, and the early Cliurch Fathers boar 
witness to his worship . 7 During the Nile festivals 8 
hymns were sung to (iftpi in which the worshippers 
said : 


>, great festivals 

are kept for thee, fowls are sacrificed to thee, beasts of the 


' Offerings are made, oxen are slain to thee, j 
. for " ‘ ’ *" ‘ 


field are caught for thee, pure flames are offorod to thee.' 

Even tho Nile’s inundations were personified 
and called Bab, and the waters of the Nile were 
sometimes deified as Anfeet, a goddess, usually 
represented in the form of a woman with a crown 
of feathers on her head, arranged in such a way 
as to suggest a savage origin. Originally she was 


a goddess of some 


in the First Cataraot, 


but she was later identified with Nephthys. She 
personified the waters of the Nile which embrace 
and fructify the fields. She is sometimes pictured 
in a boat, seated in a shrine, with a table of offer- 
ings before her. Set, the personification of tho 

1 B. A. W. Budge, The Book of Opining tho Mouth , 2 vole., 
London, 1009, passim, 

• A. Krjnan holds that tho original form of the name was 
kdpr (ZX xllv. 11908] 114), but A. H. Gardiner suggests the 
possibility of hyrp or &rp (ZX xlv. [1909] 140 ll 

• JC.g., K. Sethe, Dio altdgyptiochen Pyramidontoxte , Leipzig, 
1908 | 149. 

4 K. A. W. Budge. Tho Gods of tho Egyptians, L 147. Yet 
there are statues of him in the British Museum, In the Museum 
in Florence, in Turin, in the Cairo Museum, and in the Isis 
temple at Philo. 

• jEthiop. ix. 9. « Stephen of By*. FJIG i. 277. 

7 K. Zlramermann. Dio dgyp. Religion nach dor Dantollung 
dor KWehonoehrifUulUf una dor&gyp. Denkindler, Paderborn, 
1912, p. 72. 

9 An excellent description of two Nile festivals instituted by 
Ilameses ii. is to be seen in Lopelue, ill. 176a, 2004, 2184. 


forces of water which were supposed to resist light 
and order, was symbolized by the serpent Apep, 
the great monster of the deep, whose four heads 
represent the four sources of the Nile. Ageb is 
mentioned in the Pyramid Texts as a god of the 
deep. Hathor, the cow-goddess and personifica- 
tion of the house in which Homs dwelt, was one 
of the oldest of Egypt’s goddesses. She was the 
principal counterpart of KA, and became tho great 
mother-goddess. She was identified astronomic- 
ally with the star Sent, and was thereby connected 
with the rise of tne Nile preparatory to its 
inundation. Being the mother of all, she was 
easily identified with phases of the Nile. There 
were supposed to be seven Hathors, but this is not 
surprising, since her popularity os mother-goddess 
caused many secondary deities to be identified 
with her ana gave rise to a Hathor cult in many 
localities. She is represented in many forms and 
attitudes, but none is more interesting than a 
picture in a Theban tomb which depicts her in a 

e tree giving drink to a soul in Amentet. 

, ‘ lord of the mouth of the rivers , 1 is a rarely 
met god with stellar characteristics . 1 Isis, or Aat, 
was in pro-dynastic times a water-spirit or river- 
goddess, probably Libyan in origin. From the 
earliest to tho latest times she was Egypt’s greatest 
goddess, the beneficent goddess and mother, the 
highest type of the faithful, a loving wife and 
mother, the mother of Horns, the giver of food 
and life to the dead, ‘wife of the lord of the 
abyss/ ‘wife of the lord of the inundation/ and 
‘ore&trix of the Nile flood.’ As the power of the 
Nile, she was called Sati and Sept, and, as the 
embracer of the land and producer of fertility by 
means of water, she was called Anket. She was 
the female counterpart of the primeval abyss from 
which all life sprang, and she was so popular that 
at an early period she absorbed all characteristics 
of other god desses. She was not only a water- 
deity, but also an earth-, corn-, and star-goddess. 
She is usually depicted as a woman with vulture 
head-dross and with a papyrus-sceptre in her hand. 
Sometimes she is crowned with a pair of horns, 
between which is a solar disk, surmounted by the 
sign for ‘seat/ the symbol of her name. With 
the horns and disk are often two plumes; and 
sometimes she wears the double crown of Egypt, 
to the back of which is attached the feather rnadt. 
Her symbol was the star Sept, which announced 
the inundation of the Nile. In the Homan period 
elaborate ceremonies, related by Apuleius and 
Pausanias, were conducted in connexion with the 
use of a vessel of Nile water in the Isis festival, 
which took place at the time of the Nile’s inunda- 
tion. Khnemu, the first member of the great 
triad, Khnemu, Satet, and Anket, at Abu, or 
Elephantine, was originally a river- or waler-god, 
as were the other members of the triad. Ho wah 
often identified with Nu and Bilpi. lie w/is one 
of the oldest of Egypt’s gods, being mentioned in 
the text of Uni. He was without doubt a pro- 
dynastic god, symbolized by the flat-horned rain 
from the East. At a very early period he became 
god of the Nile and of the annual Nile flood, and 
as such bore the name £ebb. He was called 
* maker of heaven and earth, and Hunt, the waters, 
and the mountains.’ He says of himself, ‘I am 
the primeval watery abyss, and l am the Nile who 
riseth at his will/ As a water-god, he became 
almost universal in Egypt, uniting in himself the 
attributes of KA, (lob, and Osiris, and with his 
four ranis’ heads represented the four elements— 
earth, air, fire, and water— and perhaps also the 
four sources of tho Nile. He is depicted in the 
form of a ram- headed man, and, ah a water-god, 
he is seen with outstretched hands over which 

i RTr xx 1. [1809] 3 ; of. Huthe, | 462. 
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flows water. He is sometimes represented with a 
jug above his horns. His wonhip was especially 
common in that part of Egypt extending from 
Phil® to Thebes. Meht-wrt, the emblem of 
the primeval female creative principle, and the 
name of the celestial cow, was originally a female 
personification of the watery matter which formed 
the substance out of whioh the world proceeded. 
She is a pre-dynastic goddess, and is mentioned in 
the texts of Uni. Meret, depicted with an aquatic 
plant on her head, and therefore a water-goddess, 
was associated with Mut. Her name occurs in a dual 
form, Merti, and as such represented the Southern 
and Northern Nile. Mut, the great mother- 
goddess, ‘who giveth birth, but was herself not 
born of any,’ was an ancient water-goddess. She 
was called 1 the watery one,* * the watery flood/ 
and as such was called the wife of the Nile. Her 
principal temple was in Asher, a quarter of Thebes, 
which probably derived its name from the sacred 
lake which existed there. Neit, one of the oldest of 
Egyptian goddesses, was the personification of a 
form of the great primeval watery mass. At a 
later period she was represented with bow and 
arrows as a goddess of war and of the chase. Nu, 
in pre-dynastic Egypt, was the personification of 
the watery mass of heaven, whose counterpart was 
Nut. He was called ' the great god whose dwell- 
ing is in the waters of the sky/ and was sometimes 
identified with Kheper, the self-created one. He 
was ordinarily represented as an obeBe man, like 
the Nile, with whom he was often identified. Nut 
was the personification of the female aspect of the 
great watery mass out of which all things oame. 
she was the daughter of Shu and Tefnut, the wife 
of Geb, and mother of Osiris, Isis, Nephthys, and 
Set. She is usually represented as a woman with 
a vase of water on her head. She sometimes wears 
the horns and disk of Hathor, and holds a papyrus- 
sceptre and sign of life in her hand. She is also 
depicted as a woman standing in a sycamore-tree 
pouring out water from a vase. In the Book of 
the Dead a suppliant prays, ‘ Grant thou to me 
of the water and of the air which dwell in thee.’ 
Her attributes were many, because, like all water- 
deities, she absorbed the characteristics of many 
minor deities, andlwas recognized and worshipped 
in many different places in Egypt. Osiris was the 
god of the dead par excellence. He may have 
originally been a human being who was deified. 
When such transformation was made cannot be 
decided. But from the earliest dynastic period 
till the latest ho was worshipped. He became the 
most popular, best known, and most powerful 
Egyptian deity. But what interests us is that he 
was originally a water-spirit or god of some portion 
of the waters of the Nile, ana with the passage 
of time he became a great water-god, representing 
in general the creative and nutritive powers of the 
Nile, and particularly the inundation.* As a Nile- 
god he naturally became a creative and generative 

S jwer. And, just as the Nile sank and rose, so 
siris died ana rose again, becoming thus the god 
of resurrection. Osiris was depioted in many 
forms, the most usual being that of a mummy 
with a beard and wearing the white crown and a 
menat. He was from time to time identified with 
most of the greatest gods until he attained a 
position which made him appear as the natural 
god of Egypt. As a water-deity he was identified 
with tfftpi, and later with Nu, representing water 
os a life-giving element. As there were thought 
to he four sources of the Nile, so Osiris had four 
birth-genii, for he was the Nile personified. 
Plutarch records the belief of the Egypt of his 
diw when he says that Osiris was looked upon os 
not only the Nile but also the ocean. Osorkon u., 
i K. A. W. Badge, ad toe. 


as an embodiment of Osiris, was represented with 
streams of water pouring from his hands. 1 In the 
Nebseni papyrus of the Book of the Dead Osiris 
himself says, *1 flood the land with water and 
Great Blade One is my name ' ; and in the papyrus 
of Nu he says, * I am the god of inundation and 
Great Black One of the Lake is my name ’ ; and 
in a hymn to Osiris it is said of him, ‘Thou 
drawest thy waters from the abyss of heaven.' 
Ptab, sometimes oonsidered the oldest of gods, was 
a co-worker with Khnerau in creation. He was 
identified with many other gods as well as with 
Nu, the primeval abyss, ana with ([ftpi, and he 
was called ‘lord of fish.' Rem was perhaps the 
personification of lift's tears. He may have been 
the same as Remi, 9 who was probably a fisli-god, 
and associated with Sebek, a personification of Nu. 
Sati, originally connected with the chase, was 
worshipped at the First Cataract, where she was 
associated with Khnemu. Her name probably 
refers to the falling waters of the Cataract. She 
thus became a goddess of inundation, who pours 
out and spreads over the land the life-giving 
waters of the Nile. She is usually represented 
in human form with a high conical crown. Sebek, 
as lord of the Fayyum and deified crocodile, was 
most probably a water-god. Selfeet was a scorpion- 
deity, and one of the Four goddesses who assisted 
Nu and protected the four sources of the Nile. 
Tetenen was usually identified with Ptafo, and 
sometimes with Nu. Tefnut was a rain-goddess 
whose male counterpart was Shu. She was the 
personification of the moisture of the sky. They 
were both born of the great watery mass. The 
cult of Tefnut does not seem to have been associated 
with any special city. 

Litiraturb. — On this subject there exist no separate articles, 
monographs, or books. Besides original texts, the literature 
used has been mentioned in the course of the article. Special 
mention should be made of E. A. W. Budge's great work, 
The God* fifth* Egyptian s, S vols., London and Chicago, 1004. 

S. A. B. Mbiicer. 


WATER, WATER - GODS (Greek and 
Roman).— x. Greek.— The account given in art. 
Nature (Greek) includes much information on 
this subject which need not be repeated here, 
especially as to the cult of river-gods, nymphs, 
and similar divinities. There are, however, 
certain aspects of the subject which require some 
addition. 

The worship of rivers or of water generally as 
the origin of life was one expression of u belief 
which is Also found in earty speculation and 
philosophy. Thus Homer 9 speaks of ’ike av6v re, 
OeS>v ytreatv, teal prp-ipa Trjdtiv, and says 4 that Ocean 
is the origin of all things. Hesiod fits Oceanus 
and Tethys into his Theogony 0 as children of 
Earth and Heaven. Ocean, according to the 
Homeric conception, was regarded as a river flowing 
round and bounding the earth ; thus it was set 
around the rim of the shield of Achilles. 6 It is 


personified in art as an elderly man with flowing 
locks and beard, but has little importance in 
religious cult. 

The gods of the sea may be divided into two 
classes: (1) the elemental beings who constantly 
occur in folk-lore and popular belief, and (2) 
the clearly defined and personal Olympian gods 
who rule over the sea. The former had as a rule 
little importance in the official worship, though 
we hear of a public cult of the Old Man of the Sea 

S AXtof Yipav) at Byzantium. Triton, Proteus, 
laueus, Nereus, and the Nereids have many of 
the qualities attributed to sea-divinities or daemons 
1 E. Naville, The Fntival-HaU of Oeorkon it. in the Great 
Temple of Bubaetie (SEFX x.), London, 1892, pi. xl. 

9 E. A. W. Budge, The Book of the Dead, London, 1898, 
Olxxxviii. 18. 

* JL xtv. SOL 4/6.248. 

6 188-188. 8 IL XTili. 807. 
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in the folk-lore of various nations, such as the gift 
of soothsaying or foretelling the future, and the 
power of transforming themselves into various 
shapes. Thus Proteus, when seized by Menelaus, 
changed into various beasts, and into water, and 
could change into fire ; but, if bound, he could be 
compelled to impart his knowledge. Similarly 
Thetis, the Nereid, chanced into various forms 
when seized by the mortal releus. In the systema- 
tized religion of Greece all these were regarded as 
subordinate to Poseidon as supreme god of the sea. 
In this capacity Poseidon was associated with 
Amphitrite, possibly an old goddess or impersona- 
tion of the sea, though in later mythology some- 
times regarded as one of the Nereids. She is often 
represented in art as the consort of Poseidon, both 
in the assembly of the gods on Olympus and in her 
bridal procession, which is escorted by Tritons and 
Nereids on hippocatnps and other sea-monsters; 
but she has no important place in official worship. 
Poseidon, on the other hand, is one of the chief 
gods of the State worship of many Greek cities, 
and was regarded as the ancestor of many leading 
families, especially among the lonians and Min- 
yans. The tale of his contest with Athene for 
the land of Attica is familiar, and was the subject 
of the western pediment of the Parthenon. The 
Isthmian games at Corinth were celebrated in his 
honour. As god of the sea, Poseidon can arouse 
and pacify Btorms, and so is appealed to by sea- 
farers ; but it is noteworthy that, in the greatest 
of sea-poems, the Odyssey, he appears as a malig- 
nant, rather than a beneficent, god. He has little 
or nothing to do with ships. The Argo was built 
under the direction of Athene, and mariners often 
attribute their safety to Aphrodite Kuploia or to 
the Dioscuri rather than to him. Odysseus owed 
his safety to Trio Leucothea, who was often 
appealed to by sailors. 

As sea-god Poseidon is the sender of earthquakes 
(Ewocrlyaios). He split the mountains to make the 
ravine of Tetnpe, and hurled about or submerged 
islands. Salt springs inland are also attributed to 
him. By a symbolism which is common and easy 
to understand, waves are often compared to sea- 
horses; and either the origin of the horse or its 
training to human service iB attributed to Poseidon 
IlippioH. Horses were sacrificed to him, some- 
times by being thrown into the sea. The bull also 
was especially sacred to him, and bull-taming 
exhibitions were held in his honour. In connexion 
with this we are reminded of the mixed human 
and bull form often taken by river-gods. 

Wo might naturally expect Poseidon, as the 
oliief sea-god, to give victory in sea-fights ; and 
in fact Persian galleys were dedicated to him at 
the Isthmus and at Sunium after the great naval 
victory at SalamiB. But other gods often received 
thank-offerings for such victories. 

A characteristic of all water-divinities and 
dromons, from Poseidon down, in later Greek art 
is an expression of restless and passionate yearning, 
which is attributed to them as impersonating the 
restlessness of their element ana its desire to 
embrace and engulf the land and its creatures. 
Apart from representations of sea-gods, the sea 
itself is often represented in art by conventional 
wave-patterns and by dolphins, fishes, and other 
sea-creatures. 

3. Roman.— Here also the art. Nature (Roman) 
gives most of the information required. The 
Romans were not a seafaring people, and their 
god Neptunus was not originally a sea-god, though 
he came later to be identified with the Greek 
Poseidon; but he may have been a numen 
associated with water, though very little is known 
as to his primitive worship. He appears, however, 
to be a god of springs, and so associated in 


worship with the nymphs. The worship of the 
nympliB in connexion with springs was very wide- 
spread in Italy and throughout the Roman empire, 
though it is not easy to distinguish how much was 
merely borrowed from Greece. Their frequent 
representations in art, like those of river-gods, 
evidently follow Greek models. The Camenie, 
associated with soothsaying and poetry, appear to 
have been spring-godaessea in origin; and the 
nymph Egena, Nuria's counsellor, also had a 
similar character. River-gods, nymphs (often 
holding shells), and similar representations of 
water-deities are very common in Grroco-Roman 
art, but they do not, as a rule, bear any distinct- 
ively Italian character. A more original concep- 
tion is that of the famous figure of Jupiter Plnvius, 
the rain-god, on the Antonine Column, 1 who is 
represented hovering over the armies with out- 
spread wings, and pouring down rain in torrents 
from his beard and outstretched arms. Such a 
naturalistic personification is alien to Greek an- 
thropomorphism, and much more akin to mediaeval 
and modern symbolism. 

Litkraturh.— In addition to works quoted in artt. Natttr* 
(Greek) and (Roman), articles in Roscher on ‘OkuanoH,’ 
* Poseidon,’ * Neptunus,’ etc. ; O. Gruppe, Griechische Mytlto- 
logie und Relif/wnsgeschichte, 2 vola.. Munich, 1*07-191)6; 
G. Wissowa, Religion und Cultus drr limner, do. 1902, *1012 ; 
L. R. F&rnell, Cults of the Greek Staten, 6 voIr., Oxford, 1896- 

i9io, lv. i-97. E. a. Gardner. 


WATER (Hebrew and Jewish). -The import- 
ance attached to water in Jewish belief and practice 
is so great that it embraces almost every manifesta- 
tion of life, and can best be studied in tne following 
subdivisions: (1) cosmogony, in its widest sense, 
(2) lustration, (3) rain. 

X. Cosmogony.— According to the record of 
the Bible, the primordial oiement of creation was 
water. Only by the separation between the waters 
above and the waters below could the earth appear, 
but the waters above the firmament were not 
entirely separated from those that were gathering 
below, first into a great sea and then into rivers 
and fountains of the deep. On the contrary, an 
intimate connexion between the two was continu- 
ally kept up. a A connexion was believed to exist 
between the upper and lower waters in the form of 
pipes which led from the heavens above to the sea 
below, and through the medium of such pipes the 
waters that had come down from above, and which 
slowly gathered into the sea, were sucked up into 
the heavens, thence to descend again upon earth.* 

The primeval sea surrounds the earth like a snake ; so it is 
seen by Alexander the Greut in his attempted ascent to heaven.* 
This view is found often repeated in Rabbinical writings. The 
sea stands under the rule of a special prince or spirit (Bar), who 
opposes Moses when he tries to cleave the waters of the Red 
Sea. He refuses to obey a being created on the sixth day, 
whilst the sea was created on the second.* lie is conjured by 
the sages to cast up the strength of a man thrown into the sea 
by a witch.* 

The sea is the counterpart of the earth, and it contains every 
oreature that is found upon the earth, save the fox, which by a 
stratagem escapes the fate of being cast into the sea. i The 
waves of the sea can be appeased by magical formulae.* On the 
other hand, the waves and storm are messengers sunt to carry 
out divine ordinances, and oast up on land a man from a 
foundered boat whom divine providence wishes to save. Thus 
Aqiba is saved.* But ever since the flood, which in a supreme 


1 Mrs. Eugenie Strong, Roman Sculpture, from Augustus to 
Constantine, London, ' " 

* Seo below, J 3 . 


■ong, Rom 
1 , 1907, pi. 


lxxxvif. 


* Rirqi R, miner, oh. 8 . 

* The Rxempia of the Rabbis, ed. M. tioster, London, 1896, 
no. 6 . 

* Midrash Vayosha , in Ofar Midrashirn, ed. J. J). Elsenstein, 


New York, 1916, p. 148. 
* ’ nhearin, 


vii. 26 d ; see Maase Bueh , Amsterdam, 


ejerus. San 
1725, no. 226. 

1 A Iphabetum Siraeidieum , ed. M. Stelnschneider, Berlin, 
1868, foL 27a and b. 

* The Sword of Moses , ed. M. Goater, London, 1890, and 
Sepher Bade). 

* RzemjAa of the Rabbis, ed. Gastcr, no. 262. 
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form carried out the divine decree of universal destruction, 
boundaries have been set to the sea which it cannot overthrow, 
especially the boundary of sand (Jer ft* 1 ). 1 The waters of the 
deep are also part of the oosmogonous process. They are kept 
under grouna; and, since they broke out in the time of the 
flood, they are now kept in check by the Kben Shetlyah, or * the 
stone of foundation,' which, according to legend, is the oentre 
of the earth and the corner-stone of the Temple in Jerusalem, 
or the stone upon which the Ark of the Covenant rested. When 
digging the foundations of the Temple. David came upon the 
floods of the deep; they etarted surging up, threatening to 
flood the world. David receded slowly step by step, and, 
whilst receding, he recited the seventeen Songs of Degrees (or 
Steps), until at last, writing the ineffable name of Goa upon a 
■tone, he dosed with it the mouth of the abyss, and, when the 
waters saw the divine iiatne, they withdrew in terror, and thus 
the world was saved from a second flood. 9 

The waters under ground are flowing close to the fires of hell, 
hence the hot springs ; and the waters of the flood which surged 
up from the deep were boiling and helped in the destruction 
of the wicked world, from which Og, king of Bnshan, alone 
escaped through his gigantic stature. (He had boasted that he 
and the other giants could stop up with their heels the openings 
of tho fountains.) 

There are Also mlraoulous wells and rivers. The well In the 
desert, orcated on the sixth day, accompanied the Israelites in 
their wanderings through the desert and ceased to flow with 
the death of Miriam. 9 There is then the famous Sabbath rivor 
Sambat.von (7.0.), which plays a great rdle in the history of the 
portents previous to the advent of the Messiah. 

Just an Moses, Joshua, and Elijah divided the 
waters, so did also sages of a later period. Jesus 
walked upon the waters, and in another connexion 
we are told that the waters of the river flowed 
backwards when appealed to by a sage as a proof 
of the correctness of his interpretation ot the 
Law. 4 

On the other hand, wells and rain-pipes were 
considered to be haunted by demons. 

On one occasion a man who rested on one of the gutters was 
hurt by a demon because lie trod upon his toe. Abfiaye helped 
one demon to fight another who was trying to drive him from 
his own habitation. At the end of the fight some drops of blood 
of the slain demon were seen floating on the surface of the 
water in the well. On another occasion a many -headed monster 
came out from the well and was slain by Abbaye. 

It was therefore forbiddon to drink water from 
any vessel that was left open overnight, more 
especially over Wednesday or Saturday night, 1 for 
it might have become defiled or poisoned by a 
demon ; and tho only protection in such cases was 
to blow upon the water and to pour a few dropB 
of it on tne ground before drinking — a kind of 
libation. During the winter solstice (Tekufa) it 
is said that three drops of blood fall from heaven 
and contaminate all tne water found in vessels in 
houses, and that water must be poured away. 4 
This, by the way, is of a purely Egyptian origin, 
and belongs to tne cycle of the Isis legends. The 
Angel of Death is said to dip the sword by which 
he has taken the life of man in the water found 
in the house. All the vessels must therefore be 
emptied. This, however, is a popular interpreta- 
tion of the ancient law of purity, according to 
which death defiles all food and dnnk found under 
tho samo roof as a dead body. 

2 . Lustration.— Water is the peat purifier and 
cleanser. 7 Practically and symbolically, just as 
water is identified with the spirit and the Law is 
described as the water of life, water cleanses man 
from all kinds of physical contaminations, mostly 
after contact either with dead bodies or with any- 
thing described by the Law as impure. 8 The 
degree of levitioal purity claimed for service in the 
Temple was sometimes transferred to private life, 

1 80 also in Enoch , lxxxix. 3 it. ; and, as shown by tho present 
writer, the samo chapter is incorporated into the Greek magical 
papyrus of Paris under the name of Logoi Ebraioos , 1.4 ' Jewish 
conjuration,' JR AS, 1901, p. 109ff. 

9 Midrash TehiUim , ed. S. Buber, Wilna, 1891, Ps 98®. 

9 Pirqi Xbhdth, v. 9. 

4 Bdba M'fia, 696 : Y'bhdmdth. 131a. 

9 P*sdMm, 112 ; 'Abodah Zdrdk, 12. 

9 Shulfyan 'Ardkh, Yort De'ah , oh. 116, 6 4. 

1 Cf. art. Pcrifioatioh (Hebrew). 

9 S. Krausa, Talmudiioke Arehdologie, Leipzig, 1910, i. 208 ff., 
where also Is full bibliography ; and J. Dirtier, Die ReinheiU- 
und Speieeguetxe dee AT, Munster, 1917. 


and the sect of the Essenes obtained their name in 
all probability from their habit of constant lustra- 
tion and purification, refraining as they did from 
mixing with the common people or touohing any 
food or object not properly purified. The only 
means for suoh purification were bathing ana 
ablution— complete immersion in a sufficient 
quantity of water, more especially running water, 
or the pouring of a quantity of water over the 
naked body. The spiritual significance attached 
to a ritual bath is of later origin ; for bathing was 
never understood in Judaism to mean also washing 
of the soul. Physical contamination oould be 
eliminated by immersion or by ablution, but the 
spiritual contamination remained the same; for. 
as one of the sages nuts it, * a man who sins and 
confesses his sin and yet continues to live in sin 
is like a man who takes tho bath of purification 
and holds an unclean animal in his hand.’ 1 

The question whether both immersion and 
ablution were required for purification from defile- 
ment sooms to havo boon interpreted differently by 
Jews, Samaritans, and Karaites. The two last 
hold that ablution (pouring of the water over the 
body without immersion) is sufficient. How far 
this practice has prevailed in pre-ChriBtian times 
is a question which lies outside the scope of this 
article and may have some importance for the 
history of baptism. 1 In later times the washing of 
hands alone was considered sufficient to eliminate 
the charge of defilement,* although, as no ashes of 
the red heifer are to be found — which were an in- 
dispensable adjunct to religious purification— all 
the people in modem times must be considered ns 
living in a skate of lovitical impurity attenuated 
by this constant washing of hands and by occa- 
sional immersions in properly constructed baths. 
The priests, the descendants of tho kohanim , even 
now have their hands washed by the Levites 
present in tho synagogue before they ascend the 
rostrum to recite in a special cantilation the 
priestly benediction. Moreover, no dead person is 
shriven without being specially washed, 4 and the 
mourners when leaving the cemetery are also 
expected to wash their liands, for they have been 
in a place considered impure by the Law. 

Water, again, was used for purification or as a 
token of innocence by the elders when a dead body 
was found and the murderer could not be traced ; 
they went to the banks of a roaring stream and, 
washing their hands, declared publicly and 
solemnly their innocence of the murder (Dt 21 8ft ). 
In the ceremony for testing the purity of a 
suspected wife she had to drink bitter waters 
(or rather * waters of curse’), prepared by the 
priest. 8 

It is not unimportant to explain the words used in connexion 
with this kind of water. It is wiled 'holy water’ (Nu 6 17 X 
whilst in connexion with the purification of the leprous tho 
priest used 'living water' or, according to the KV, 'running 
water ' (Lv 14 B - 60 ), but the tuune word occurs in Genesis to 
denote the well digged by Isaac’s servants where they found 
' living water.' It is difficult to imagine how running water 
oould be in a vessel. The operation in each case Is of a 
symbolical and magical character, and the designation of the 
water os ' holy ’ can best be understood by oomparing the use 
of water in other mystical processes. The vessel or the bowl 
must be filled with water which no one else has touched, and 
of which no one else has drunk. It is kept intact and sanctified 
for the purpose to which it it to be put. The moment it hat 
been touched or some of it drunk, it becomes defiled or dead. 

Bowls for water with magical inscriptions have 

1 Ta'antth , lfla. 

9 See art. Baptism (Jewish), and W. Brandt. Die jddisehen 
Baptismal ( ZATW xviii.), Giessen, 1910. Adam’s spending 100 
years in the waters of Gihon is an act of self-chastisement and 
repentance, not of purification. See The Books of Adam and 
Eve, ed. L. 8. A. Wells, In R. II. Charles, Apocrypha and 
Psewtepigrapha of the OT , Oxford, 1913, if. 134 ff. ; and L. 
Ginsberg, Impends of the Jews, Philadelphia, 1909, i. 80 ff. 

9 Tur and Shulfyan 'Xrpkh, Grab IJayyim , eh. 181. 

4 SAulfran 'Ardkh, Yon De'ah. 

8 See art. Oedial (Hebrew). 
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often been used for such purposes in the well- 
known Lekanoraaty. 1 

3. Rain.— It was natural that in an agricultural 
land like Palestine Tain should be oonsidered a 
blessing and drought a curse. In Dt ll 14 the early 
and the latter rains are promised as a blessing for 
obedience to God’s commandments. Palestine does 
not depend, like Egypt, on the water supplied by 
the overflow from tne river, but * drinketh water 
of therein of heaven 1 (Dt ll 11 ). 1 The sources of 
rain were believed to be treasuries in the heavens. 
The ' waters above * are mentioned in Gn l 7 , and 
at the flood the 1 windows of heaven were opened’ 
(7 M ). They are described in greater detail in 
Enoch, xh. 4, and in the Revelation of Moses. 9 
According to the legend, the key which looks and 
unlocks this treasury was one of the three keys 
which God kept, and He only once delivered it up 
to man when He handed it over to the prophet 
Elijah, upon whose 'word' alone depended the 
drought or rainfall (1 K 17 1 ). The rainfall was 
therefore regarded as a divine gift and a blessing 
whioh followed the fulfilment of the Law, and 
drought was causod by sin ; a moral connexion 
was established between the phenomena of nature 
and man’s moral actions. It was thus natural that 
the action of the pious and the Binncr should have 
a direct bearing upon obtaining rain or causing 
the withholding of it, and, furthermore, that the 
intercession of the pious oould under certain con- 
ditions counteract the consequences of evil deeds. 

According to the teaching of the Kabbis, rain 
fell only for the sake of the righteous, and was 
withheld when the Israelites deserved punishment. 
Drought was the consequence of remissness in 
paying tithes and heave-offerings, or of slander, 
impudence, and neglect of study of the Law. 4 
Collective action no less than individual interces- 
sion would also have the desired effect of breaking 
up the drought. Prayers for rain and symbolical 
ceremonies would then become efficacious. The 
prophet, through his action on Mt. Carmel, brings 
back rain (1 K 18 4 *M. In later times the high- 
priest prayed especially for rain on the Day of 
Atonement, when he performed the service in the 
Temple. He not only prayed for rain in due 
season, but went out of his way to pray that God 
should not heed the prayers of the wayfarers who 
might be greatly inconvenienced through the rain. 

There was a special festival held in the Temple, 
the Day of the Water-Libation, which was the 
occasion of rather boisterous rejoicings. The 
Mishn&h* and Talmud 8 contain a graphic descrip- 
tion of it. It was called <S timhath beta hashoeban , 
• the rejoicing at the place of the drawing* (i.e. of 
the water), and was kept on the 21st day of Tishri, 
the 7th day of the Feast of Tabernacles, the day 
of the Great Hosha-a-na. No explanation has 
hitherto been given for the use 0/ water as a 
libation on that day instead of the regular wine- 
libation. It is, no doubt, of a propitiatory and 
symbolical character. It is an offering of the 
element which the people prayed to be blessed 
with during the year at the threshold of which 
they wore standing. There may have been another 
reason for the libation as well as for the season 
chosen. According to the Bible narrative (Gn 7 n ), 
the flood began and terminated about this time (it 
began on the 17th and ended on the 27th of the 
second month). There is now a difference of about 
a month between the two dates. Probably the 
coincidence of time was oonsidered sufficient to 
celebrate the anniversary of the flood by a water- 
libation, and by such an act to obviate the recur- 

1 See J. A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantations , Philadelphia, 

* Of. Dt 323, If 5510. 

8 Bee Canter, JJiAS, 1808, p. 574, eto. 

4 Ta'antth, 8a, 24a. * Sukk. v. 1-4. f Sukk. 50a. 


renco of a flood and to show gratitude for the 
promise that henceforth the rain would come only 
as a blessing. There may also have been a closer 
correspondence of the time in the intercalary year, 
if the intercalation was made at the closo of the 
civil year, at the end of what is now reckoned as 
the sixth month, but is really the twelfth month. 
Thus the seventh would become the eighth (second) 
and on the 17th of the second (eighth) the sluices 
of the heavens were opened (Gn 7 n ). With the 
destruction of the Temple a special prayer for rain 
had been added to the servico of the eighth day of 
Tabernacles. 1 Though the ceremony ceased in the 
Temple, the romembrance has been kept in the 
service of the sevonth day of the Great Hosha-a-na, 
which is modelled on the service arranged for the 
occasion of drought.* A special significance has 
been given in later times to the service of the 
seventh day, for people seem to have forgotten 
the real meaning and origin of these supplementary 
prayers and ceremonies. Moreover, since Temple 
times special prayers are recited in the additional 
(mMSf) 'amiahah for the Day of Festive Assembly. 
Corresponding to the change of season, similar 
prayers for aew form an integral part of the 
liturgy for the first day of Passover. 3 The month 
of Tumri was also considered most propitious for 
prognosticating the weather. 4 

A most elaborate description has been preserved 
of the ceremonies instituted and the service 
arranged for the occasion of drought. It is, in 
fact, the most complete description found in the 
Talmud. The solemnity was increased by the 
strewing of ashes on the head, the blowing of 
trumpets, the insertion of supplicatory prayers, 
and tiie extension of a rigorous fast for young and 
old, strong and infirm, male and female, it was 
made the occasion of general mourning also by 
performing that service in the open market-place. 
The severity of the penance and the multiplication 
of prayers increased with the fear that the rain 
might fail. Such a service could not be performed 
anywhere except in the Holy Land. 8 Great men 
enjoyed the reputation of having obtained rain by 
their own merits. 

Outside of Palestine no special servico could be 
arranged on the lines of the Talmudic prescription. 
As far an possible, fasting and special prayers were 
used on the occasion of Bcvere drought, but there 
is no fixed form. Each community may arrange 
it in its own way, and cither use older composi- 
tions or compose its own prayers. They do not 
form part of the regular service, and are not in- 
cluded in the recognized standard forms of the 
Prayer-Book. Such prayers may be met with in 
collections of Occasional Prayers both in MS and 
in print. 

The most important feature of that servico has 
been introduced in a reduced form into that of the 
seventh day of Tabernacles, the exact day of tho 
water-libation. It has been invested with tho 
solemnity and character of a second Day of Atone- 
ment. In order to explain the supplicatory 
prayers and the other ceremonies which now form 
part of the additional servico, it must also be 
remembered that the trumpets are blown exactly 
as prescribed in tho Talmud for the day of solemn 
prayer for rain. The attributes of God are recited ; 

1 Book of Prayer and Order of Service according to the Custom 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, ed. Cantor, London, 
1901-06, [v. 170. 

* See below. 3 Book of Prayer, v. 106. 

4 BAbhd Bathrd, 147 a; see Clan ter, • Jewish weather Lore,* in 
jubilee number of the Jewish Chronicle , 1891. 

* This oeremony in described in the flrat chapter 0 ! the 
Mishn&h Ta'anlth and the treatise of that name. It is still 
more fully described afterwards by Asheri (1250 1828) iu his 

I 'fur Om | IJayyim. A fuller, though not complete, MH of this 
service, with the poems and supplicatory prayers, eto., has 
come from the Holy Land into tne possession of the present 
writer. It must be anterior to the 10th century. 
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the procession of the palm-leaf and the willow 
takes place, just as in the time of the Temple ; 
and prayers are offered up almost exclusively for 
rain in its due season. They are, in fact, the very 
prayers found in the Mishnfth and the treatise 
TcCanith , and also in the description of Asheri. 
Curiously enough, similar prayers have also been 
arranged for the cessation of rain. In fact, all the 
supplicatory services for grave occasions like 
plague, etc., follow the lines of this liturgy for 
rain. 1 In addition to these special services, a 
regular change takes place in the form of the 
daily prayer (' amidhah ), or eighteen benedictions, 
in the special blessing for rain and dew. It is 
connected with the change of the equinox. It 
begins approximately sixty days after the winter 
solstice. This is also a season which is not free 
from superstitious beliefs and practices. 1 

A Talmudic legend 8 tells of a certain Nicodemus (Nakdlmon> 
non of Gorion, who had obtained from the Hegemon a number 
of pits filled with water, which he distributed among the poor 
at the time of a great drought. He promised to pay a heavy 
fine if before a certain date the rain did not fill the pits. In 
the afternoon of the appointed day the sun wan still shining 
brightly, and no sign of rain was visible. Nicodemus went up 
to the Temple and prayed, and the sun, whloh was sinking, rose 
up again and thus prolonged the day, before the close of which 
a heavy downpour of rain freed Nicodemus from his obligation. 
Honi,« another pious man, drew a circle, and, standing within 
it, prayed to God, and the rain came down in heavy drops. In 
another legend it is through the merit of the wife that drought 
is broken, the clouds gathering first in the oomer where she 
was praying. 8 

The drought, according to a legend, Is also broken up by the 
cry of the raven. It is said that it was granted to him as his 
reward for showing Adam how to bury Abel, by digging a grave 
and burying a dead raven. 0 

A new element has been added to these prayers 
for rain, in the processions to the cemetery ana in 
the prayers to the pious and illustrious dead for 
their intercession. No man is found in the later 
generations so worthy of appealing to God as were 
those of old times ; they therefore pray that those 
who 'slumber in the dust 1 may intercede with 
God in favour of the suffering people. Such pro- 
cessions are headed, as a rule, b^the Rabbi, who 
is accompanied by the elders and the children. 
Sometimes— but rarely— the scrolls of the Law are 
carried in the procession. Litanies are sung and 
recited, and prayers are said over the graves. 7 It 
is the Jewish counterpart to the Christian proces- 
sion, notably of the Eastern Church, in times of 
severe drought, when the relics of a saint are 
carried on tne shoulders of the clergy in a solemn 
procession through the town, headed by the bishop 
or the metropolitan of the place. 8 

A local legend In Salonlca heard by the present writer tells 
that the Jewe who fled from the Inquisition in Spain at the end 
of the 16th cent, were admitted into Turkey on condition that 
they would bring rain in time of drought. The people of that 
town, especially the children, used to gather under tne window 
of the Haham asking for rain. It is tola that on such an occasion 
the late Baham Kovo, going out in prooession to the cemetery, 
warned his people to prepare themselves with coverings for the 
rain, and they returned under such a downpour that tne streets 
were turned Into rivers. 

The rain thus plays a very important part in the 
Jewish service. The prayer which is recited daily, 
and the introduction of special prayers on import- 
ant occasions into the liturgy, as well as other 
ceremonies and practices, testify to the belief that 
a divine gift such as rain can be obtained only 
through piety and uprightness and by means of 
supplication and self-chastisement. 

LrrsiuTURn.— The bibliographical references ars given in the 
footnotes. No special study exists anywhere on the subject. 

M. Gaster. 

“l Bee Asheri, ch. 680. * Book qf Prayer, i. 31 f., 232. 

> Ta'anlth, 196-20a ; see Gaster, 1 ixempta, no. 86. 

0 Ta'anith, 28a; see Gaster, 1 Beitr&ge gur vergleiohenden 
Sagen und Mftrohenkunden,' in MQWJ xxlx. [1882] 79 f. 

• Ta'anlth, 28a ; see Caster, • Beitrige,' p. 79 f. 

8 Pirqi R. Blister, oh. xxi. v 8ee Asheri, loe. mt. 

8 The present writer has seen such processions in Bukharest, 
when the relics of St Demetrius were carried through the 
streets of the city. 


WATER. WATER-GODS (Indian). -The 
special conditions of the Indian climate, producing, 
as in the western desert, a scanty ana irregular 
rainfall, in other places excessive downpour re- 
sulting in loss of life and property from inunda- 
tions, and the constant risk of failure or irregularity 
of the monsoon, promote the popular animistic 
beliefs and that of special deities ruling the ocean, 
rivers, tanks, and wells. 

'Water runs up this whole gamut or seals of religious ex- 
pression. The honours paid to the running brook, a hot spring 
or to a river that alternately floods and falls— causing famine or 
abundance, bringing riches or ruin— are intended tor the living 
water itself by a large class of votaries ; and this notion of 
material Identity seems preserved by the custom of bathing in 
sacred streams, of self-drowning, and of wltoh-dipping, which 
last oustom resembles exactly that of England. Suioide and 
witch-dipping in rivers present both sides of the tame con- 
ception, acceptance or rejection by the divine element. 
Further on, the water-power is no longer deified Nature, but 
oontrolled by a supernatural spirit we have the kelpie who 
inhabits rivers under the form of a buffalo, and personifies 
their effects. His name is Mahuoba ; he has no image, but a 
buffalo’s head is out off and deposited on his altar. After this 
we ascend to mythologic fictions about the origin and descent 
of the greater rivers from the Hindu heaven, and to legends of 
streams turned, stopped, or otherwise engineered by inter- 
position of the divine energy Incarnate.* 1 

In Mirzapur a pool in which some buffaloes were 
once drowned is now inhabited by the buffalo 
demon, BliainsAsura, who in company with the 
ndgds , or serpent deities, is so malignant that no 
one dares to fish there until he has propitiated 
these powers by an offering; another form of 
demon attacks fishermen, appearing in the shape 
of a turban which fixes itself to his hook and in- 
creases in length os he tries to drag it ashore. 1 
Sometimes the demon, as in the case of the Zalgur 
of Kashmir, takes the Bhape of a horse, the foam- 
crested waves breaking on the bank naturally 
assuming this shape in the popular fancy. 8 Such 
sea-horses in the Hindu legend are provided by 
Vanina, the sea-god. 4 The custom of taking oaths 
on water conceived as a spirit is common among 
the Karens and other primitive tribes. 8 

z. Water-gods in the Veda and later literature. 
—Much controversy has arisen on the question of 
the amount of knowledge of tho sea possessed by 
the Indo- Aryans. On the one hand, writers like 
H. H. Wilson 6 assert that they were a maritime 
and mercantile people, familiar with the ocean and 
its phenomena; and references in the Veda are 
quoted of merchants making expeditions to some 
foreign continent or island. Other writers repre- 
sent them as living far from the coast and un- 
familiar with the sea. The evidence quoted by 
Btthler of voyages in the Indian Ocean seems in- 
adequate, ana the use of the word Samudra for the 
ocean implies a knowledge of the sea which needs 
not to be confined to the estuary of the Indus. 

( This Is to circumscribe too narrowly the Vedio knowledge of 
the ocean which was almost inevitable to people who knew the 
Indus.* 7 

In later times this knowledge gradually increased. 
There seems to he no proof of sea trade with 
Babylon in Vedio times ; this probably developed 
about A.D. 700. 1 

'Ths extensive and long-continued emigration from India to 
the East— including Pegu, Siam and Oambodla on the main- 

1 A. O.^Lyal^Arirtie Studies, London, 1899, L 14. 

* J. H. Snowies, Folk Tales of Kashmir, London, 1888, p. 
818 ; J. G. Fraser, Pausanias's Description of Greece, do. 1898, 
iv. 291; ERE i. 601. 

4 J. Dowson, A Classical Dictionary qf Hindu Mythology and 
Religion , eto., London, 1879, p. 267. 

8 JASB xxxvii. [1868], pt ll. p. 160 f. ; cf. Fraser, p. 253 ff. 

8 Mg-tsda Sanhitd. London, 1860-58, 1. p. xll. ; of. P. T. 
Srinivas Iyengar, Life in Ancient India in ths Age qf the 
Mantras , Madras, 1912, p. 89 ff. 

7 A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedio Index ofNcmss and 
SuMeots, London, 1912, 11. 106f. ; E. W. Hopkins, The Religions 
qf India, Boston, 1896, and London, 1896, p. 84 ff. 

8 J. Kennedy. JRAS, 1898, pp. 241-288; V. A Smith, Early 
History qf India?, Oxford, 1914, p. 28 n. 
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land, with Jan, Sumatra, Bali and Borneo among fcht islands 
of the Malay Peninsula— and the consequent establishment of 
Indian institutions and art in the countries named, constitute 
one of the darkest mysteries of history.* * 

The deification of the great rivers by the Vedio 
Indo* Aryans was highly developed.* 

a. Varuna. — The imperfect knowledge of the 
ocean possessed by the Indo- Aryans explains why 
Varupa, whose name probably corresponds with 
the Greek Otyarfa, 4 though the identification pre- 
sents some phonetic difficulties,’ 1 does not clearly 
rank as a sea-god in the Veda. 

1 Though Varuga is not generally regarded in ths Rlg-veda as 
the god of the ocean, he Is yet in the foUowing peeeagee (1. 161. 
14, rii. 49. 2, viii. 64. 2) connected with the element of water, 
both in the atmosphere and on the earth, in euoh a way at may 
have led to the conception of his character and functions which 
is fully established in the later mythology.' 4 1 With the growth 
of the conception of PraJ&patl as a supreme deity, the character- 
istics of Varuga as a sovereign god naturally faded away, and 
the domain of the waters, only a part of his original sphere, 
alone remained to him. Thus he ultimately became in post- 
Vedio mythology an Indian Neptune, god of the sea.'* 

In more recent times Varuna has lost the 
dignified position which he once ocoupied, 6 but he 
still retains some of the functions of a sea- or 
water-deity. The most famous festival in E. 
Bengal is held in his honour at the full moon 
of the month KArttik (Oct. -Nov.), when devout 
tiindus bathe at a famous bathing-place. 7 In 
other parts of Bengal no image of Varuna is made, 
nor is lie honoured at any festival or temple ; but 
he is worshipped as one of the guardian-aeities of 
the earth, and by fishermen before they start their 
work, or in time of drought to secure the needed 
rain. 8 In Gujarat he is believed to live in the 
waters, or, by another account, he has five abodes 
— the sea, the river, the pond, the spring, and the 
well. 9 In ancient times he received human sacri- 
fices, as in the story of Sunaiepa, the prototype of 
the offering of infants to the water-goddess Gangft 
at the confluence of that river with the sea. 10 He 
is invoked in daily worship as 'king of waters, 
who curbs the wicked, who made a road in the 
heavens to receive the rays of the Sun. I therefore 
follow that route.’ 11 Li Ice many water-gods, he is 
commemorated as a fertility-deity at marriages. 13 

3. Kfpqa and Siva ; the Apsaras. — The place of 
Varuna as a sea-god was at a later period to some 
extent assumed by Kpjna and Siva. 

1 Kr?na, a god who is the hero of many solar myths, the 
slayer of the demons, who dives under the sea and slaye Kaipsa 
and KeBt and Madhu, this aemi-agri cultural, semi-solar or 
atmospheric god is evidently connected with the dark sun and 
the storms of the rainy season, and his shrine ie at Dw&rkft on 
the sea shore, where the sun dips into the boundleee western 
ooean.* 1 * 

During the 6th and 6th centuries A.D., on the 
arrival of the white HUnas in Gujar&t and KAthlA- 
w&r, the sea began to influence these new-comers, 
as is shown by the fame which gathered round the 
new or revived gods, Siva in his form as Soman&tha 
or SomeAv&ra (' lord of the moon ’), with his shrine 
at Somn&th {q.v.), and Kftria, the Apollo or St. 

I V. A. Smith, A Hist, qf Fins Art in India and Ceylon , 
Oxford, 1911, p. 269 ; BO i. pt. i. (1896] p. 487. 

a A. A. Maodonoll, Medic Mythology (=01 AP 111. 1.), Strass- 
burg, 1897, p. 80ff. 

3 Macdonell, Hist. 0 / Sanskrit Literature, London, 1900, p. 
76 ; F. Max M tiller, Contributions to the Science qf Mythology, 
do. 1897, 1. 416 ff. 

4 J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts , London, 1868-72, v. 72 ff. 

> Macdonell, Medic Mythology , p. 28; Muir, v. 72 ff. 

• HUE vi. 090. * 1 

7 J. Wise, Notes on the JRaces, Castes, and Trades of Eastern 
Bengal, London, 1888, p. 189. 

8 W. Ward, View qfthe Hist., Lit, and Relig. of the Hindoos *, 
Sernmpore, 1816-18, il. 67 It. 

• R. E. Enthoven, Folklore Notes, I., Gujarat, Bombay, 1914, 
p. 40. 

14 Macdonell-Keith, 11. 886 f. ; Rijendralala Mitra, The Indo- 
Aryans, London and Calcutta, 1881, 1. 79. 

» H. T. Oolebrooke, Essays on ths Religion and Philosophy qf 
the Hindus, new ed., London, 1868, p. 86. 

II Oolebrooke, p. 184 ; E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, Madras, 1909, i. 29k 

18 Kennedy, p. 962. 


Nicholas of Dwftrkft {q.v.), to whom sailors pray 
to save them from shipwreck. Siva, an inland 
god, is worshipped at river functions. 1 But the 
place of the primitive rain -gods has been gradually 
assumed by figures drawn from the local animism. 
In Madras in time of drought, instead of worship- 
ping Varuna, men pray to the spirit KoduiupAvi 
(‘ the wicked one '), or to some other local spirit, 
to send the r&in. 3 The Apsaras (Skr. ap, Upas, 

‘ water,’ spi, < going,’ in the sense of moving in the 
waters or between the waters of the clouds), a kind 
of nymphs who even in the Rigveda appear com- 
pletely separated from any physical basis, in the 
Atharvaveda have their Afode in the waters, and 
in post-Vedic literature frequent lakes and rivers, 
especially the Ganges, were in later times believed 
by the Rajputs to convey the souls of dead 
warriors from the battlofield to the mansion of the 
sun, and have now little influence over the waters 
or on the rain. 1 

4. Modern ocean-worship. — The sea, known to 
modem Hindus as llatnagarbha ('filled with 
jewels’), is revered by the pious, and at the 
Am&vas, or new moon, a sea bath is considered 
cleansing, as on that day the waters of 909 rivers 
are supiwsed to be brought into the sea by the* 
spring tides. Bathing is also efficacious during 
the whole of the I>auna, or intercalary month, and 
in parts of K&thlAwAr on the bright second of 
every month people light a fire on the shore, throw 
butter into the fire, and on the day when the fleet 
puts to sea fishermen pour milk, sugar, and liquor 
into the water and throw in flowers and coco-nuts. 4 
In W. India Coconut Day ( ndriyal or ndral 
purnimd) is held at the full moon of the month 
SrAvan (July- August) in the height of the annual 
monsoon, wnen flowers and coco-nuts are thrown 
into the water to secure the favour of the sea, 
or as a thank-offering, because by this time the 
most serious storms are supposed to have ceased ; 
and even as far inland as Poona clerks go to the 
riverside and fling coco-nuts into the water, and, 
when they return, the women of the house wave 
lighted lamps round their heads to disperse evil 
influences. 8 The V&da fishermen on the east coast 
worship the sea-goddess OrusandiammA, who roams 
over the sea at night with a male deity, her 
brother R&masondi, and is worshipped with special 
rites. 8 O11 the west coast Roll iislierwomen wear 
glass bangles only on the left wrist, because on 
their wedaing-day the right arm bangles are thrown 
into the sea to win its favour. 7 In the Purdnaa 
we find a belief, which still survives, that the seven 
continents of the world are surrounded by seven 
great seas : Lavana, or salt water ; Ikshu, sugar- 
cane juice ; Sura/ wine ; Ghfita, clarified butter ; 
Dad hi, curds ; Dugdha, milk ; Jala, fresh water ; 
and this idea also appears in MusalmAn traditions. 8 

5. Muhammadan sea-saints.— The objection felt 
by Hindus to travelling by sea resulted in the 
Arabs and Persians monopolizing the trade of 
India. Hence MusalmAn saints became the 
guardians of the sea. One of the most import- 
ant of these sea- or river-saints is KliwAja Khidr. 

1 J. Tod, Annals qf Rajasthan, now <*d., Oxford, 1020, i. 18, 
ii. 704. 

3 Thurston, ill. 6, vil. 808. 

3 Macdonell, Vedio Mythology, p. 134 f. ; Muir, v. S09, 846, 
409, 480 ; Tod, li. 676, 606, 804, 901. 

4 BQ lx. pt. I. [10011 p. 849. 

8 J. Murray Mitchell, Hinduism Past and Present , London, 
1886, p. 206 ; BO xviii. pt. i. [1886J p. 246 f. See the account of 
sex proplft&tlon in the Mxldive Islands, F. Pyrard, Voyages to 
the Eon Indies, etc., tr. A. Gray (Hakluyt Society Publications, 
lxxvi., lxxvii., lx xx.), !x>ndon, 1887-00, 1. 176, with many refer- 
ences. 

3 Thurston, vii. 201 f. 

7 BO xl. [1888] 69, xiii. pt. I. [1882] p. 149. 

« Vishpu Purdy* , tr. II. H. Wilson, J*ndon, 1840, p. 166 ; 
R. F. Barton, The Book qf a Thousand Nights and a Night , 
London, 1898, Iv. 266. 
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'Abd ftl-Qadir al-Jilanl (q.v.), who takes his name 
from GilAn or Jilnn in W. Persia (A.D. 1078-1166), 
rules the Arabian Sea, as MAmA SalmA watches 
the Persian Gulf ami Zulainiah the Bed Sea. 1 
QAdirwali Sahib on the Coromandel coast helps 
sailors, and he is said to have done many strange 
miracles." Darya Plr, the 1 sea-saint/ sometimes 
identified with Khw&ja Khidr, is in GujarAt patron 
of the LavftnA merchants and lives in the sea, and 
offerings are made to him by pouring a little water 
on the ground through a sieve dedicated to him. 1 

6. Water-sprites or spirits.— Besides the greater 
water-gods a host of spirits or sprites are wor- 
shiped. This cult is specially prominent in the 
Buddhist Jataka. Some of them are malevolent ; 
in a bas-relief at the stUpa of Bharhut a sea- 
monster devours a ship and its crew. 4 OtherB, 
again* are kindly and are worshipped in conjunc- 
tion with the ndgds, or serpent-gods. 5 Among 
spirits of this class at the present day in the 
Ron k an, Bombay, the asards, or asrds, are ghosts 
of young women who, after giving birth to one or 
more children, committed suicide by drowning ; 
they live in the water, attack any one who 
approaches them, and go about in groups of seven ; 
their victims are young women, and, when a girl 
is attacked, an exorcist is summoned, who makes 
an offering of food, red powder, and green clothes 
to the sprites. 5 Another Konkan sprite of the 
same kind is Hodal, the ghost of a drowned woman, 
who wears yellow clothes, lets her hair flow loose, 
and is plnmp in front and a skeleton behind ; when 
women are attacked by her, they let their hair 
flow loose, shake all over, and scream. 7 The girhd 
entices men into deep water. 8 In Gujarat the 
mdtd , or * mother,’ ana the fankhinx, or 1 ogress,’ 
haunt springs and pools and drown or enter the 
persons of those who venture near their haunts ; 
an exorcist effects a cure by giving a charmed 
thread to the patient. 8 In Mysore the akkagdru , 
or * seven sisters,’ attack women, and in such cases 
the village washerman performs a rite of propitia- 
tion by setting up seven stones near the water 
and making an offering. 10 In the Salem District, 
Madras, the dasakanigal are female sprites who 
occupy tanks and cause the embankments to burst 
as they tread on them while they are quarrelling. 1 1 
In N. India the ghdtbhdx , or 1 ferry brother,* must 
l>e propitiated in rites of black magic. 13 In the 
United Provinces within the bed or the JnmnA 
( was the fearful pool of the serpent K ally a (“ the 
black one”) boiling with the tiros of poison, from 
tiie fumes of which large trees on the bank were 
blighted, and by whose waters, when raised by a 
gale into the air, birds were scorched ’ ; the demon 
was conquered by Kr$na and driven into the ocean. 15 
In the Panjab District of Kuln the jalpari, or 
water-fairy, can be conciliated by offering a lamb 
and flowers on the bank of a watercourse ; if she 

i R. 0. Temple, Legends of the Panjab, Bombay, 1884-86, 11. 
168 ; T. W. Beale, An Oriental Biographical Dictionary, new 
ed., London. 1804, p. 6 ; Wi«e, p. 18 ; J. J. Morlor, Journey 
through Persia. Armenia . and Asia Minor . London, 1812, 
p. 6; Burton, Narrative eg a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah ana 
Meeeah, ed. 1893, i. 109 f. 

9 Jattur Shureef, Qanoon-e-lslarri a, Eng. tr., Madras, 1863, 
p. 160 IT. 

* Enthoven, Folklore Notes, Gujarat* p. 40. 

4 Jdtaka, Cambridge, 1896-1013, i. 26 I., 64 ft. ; A. Gunningham, 
The Stupa of Bharhut , London, 1879, p. 100, pi. v. fig. 2. 

9 Jataka, il. 77 f., 1. 311. „ . 

fl j. s. Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Baste of Belief and 
Custom, Bombay, 1886, p. 1491.; Enthoven, Folklore Notes , 
Konkan, 13; BREWim. 

7 Campbell, p. 160. 

" Enthoven, Folklore Notes , Konkan , p. 16. 

9 Enthoven, Folklore Notes, Gujarat, p. 40. 

Ethnographic Survey Reports, Mysore, no. 4, Bangalore, 
1906, p. 17, no. 12, do. 1007, p. 10. 

ii V. J. Richards, Salem Gazetteer, Madron, 1918, 1. 120. 

1 *NINQ i.( 1801] 46 f. 

13 Vishjyu Purdna. ha. v. ch. vii., tr. If. H. Wilson, London, 
1X40, p. M2. 


catches a man, she compels him to cohabit with 
her, and kills him if he refuses. 1 In the PaniAb 
plains the yoginl , or joginl , haunts waterfalls, 
while the jaliogint occupies wells and streams 
and casts spells on women and children, causing 
sickness ana even death." In Assam the Garos 
believe that still pools in rivers are the abode of 
the hugarik , a lovely siren, whose hair floats on 
the current; she has the body and arms of a 
woman, but no legs ; some say that she is well 
disposed, but others allege that she kills women 
to add their lives to her own, and will kill men 
if she can catch them. 8 

Among the Mikira ‘ localities of an Impressive kind, ouoh as 
mountains, waterfalls, great boulders, have each their A.rnam, 
who is concerned in the affairs of men, and has to be placated 
by sacrifices; ail waterfalls, in particular, are haunted by 

them.’ 4 

Sometimes these sprites demand human sacrifice, 
like that of the PennAr river, who, when the 
MAlas were escaping from their MusalmAn 
enemies, demanded the sacrifice of a first-born 
child before Bhe would allow them to cross. 5 The 
Kaivarta fishermen of Bengal at the rite for 
guarding their nets fling a live kid into the water. 5 
The Gaddi shepherds of the Pan jab offer food, 
water, or a sheep made of flour to the Batal water- 
spirits. 7 The Khasis of Assam offer a goat to the 
river-goddess before a fisherman can cast his net ; 
in old days she used to block the passage in the 
form of a crocodile until she was appeased. 8 In 
Burma a Kachin boy was accidentally drowned 
in a river, and for some years after the parents 
and other villagers used to come and hack the 
water with their knives. 8 The floods in the Pin 
river are so violent that it is said to eat people 
every three yews. 10 Persons drowned being thus 
regarded as victims offered to the flood-spirit, the 
saving of a life from drowning is fraught with 
danger. 11 In GujarAt and the Konkan the water- 
nymphs drown a person who tries to save a 
drowning man. 18 

The presence of such malignant water-spirits 
renders it dangerous to cross rivers, especially 
in the case of those who are unclean or under 
tabu. 

The N&yara and Vell&laa of Madras impose stringent rulca 
against crossing certain streams ; for fear of arousing the wrath 
of the water-god, a Toda woman will not cross the sacred river 
of the tribe, the men will not use the water for any purpose ; 
they will not touch it unless they are obliged to ford it, and 
then they make a bow when they reach tne opposite bank. 1 " 
The Nayadis, the lowest caste in Malubar, are not allowed to 
cross a bridge, and in the Central Provinces PardhI women 
In their menses must not cross a rivor or sit on its bank, and 
the bar of pregnancy is also recognised. 1 * At a wedding in the 
Magh tribe of Bengal the pair * eat some curry and rice from 
the same dish, and what they leave is kept in a covered earthen 
vessel for seven days, during which time the married couple 
may not leave the village or cross running water’; at a 
wedding among the Kandhs there ia a mock fight between the 
clans of bride and bridegroom, and, 'after the struggle Is over, 
the priest attends the bride and bridegroom home, in order 
to avert by a charm the evil which would threaten their married 
life in case their path should cross a running brook.’ 19 

i H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab, Lahore, 1911-14, i. 216. 

" lb, 216. 

> A. Playfair, The Garos, London, 1909, p. 116. 

4 E. Stack, The Mikirs, London, 1908, p. 88. 

9 Thurston, 1. 180, iv. 344, v. 74 f. 9 Wise, p. 299. 

7 Census of India, 1901, xvll., N. W. Provinces and Oudh, 
pt. ii. p. 120. 

9 P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis*, London, 1914, p. 114 f. 

" J. G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, Gazetteer Upper Burma 
and the Shan States, Rangoon, 1901, pt. i. vol. L p. 416. 

19 lb. pt il. vol. ii. p. 107 : of. the Soottish rhyme of the Tweed 
and TillJR B. Tylor, PC" il. 209). 

18 Enthoven, Folklore Notes, Gujarat, i. 41, Konkan, IL 14. 

i" Thurston, v. 8081., viL 877 f., 186; W. H. R. Rivers, The 
Todas, London, 1006, pp. 418 f., 601. 
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66L 

19 H. H. Rlsley. The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1891, ii. 32 ; W. W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 1872, ii. 83. 
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The wide-spread belief that a ghost cannot cross 
running water prevails in India ; 1 a thread is 
passed over a stream to help the soul to return to 
its home, a belief developing into the Bridge of 
Death and Charon, the ferryman . 9 

7. Wells, tanks, lakes.— Ail over the country 
sacred wells, tanks, and lakes, and their indwell- 
ing spirits are reverenced. Their sanctity arises 
in various ways : they have been made, discovered, 
or occupied by some god or saint ; hot water flows 
in them, a special mark of divine power ; 9 their 
waters periodically increase or decrease; they 
possess curative power (especially in cases of 
leprosy) 5 bathing in them may cause a change of 
Bex . 4 No well is considered lucky until its spirit 
is solemnly wedded to that of the garden which 
it is intended to water, the former being repre- 
sented by the sdlagrdma , or ammonite, sacred to 
Visnu, and the latter by the holy tulasi, or basil 
plant ( ocymum sanctum). 5 In the same way, 
every tank should have a wooden pole in its centre 
to which the water-spirit is married ; until this is 
done, the water will increase and not allay thirst 
and may cause disease ; the pole also protects the 
tank-spirit from the attacks of demons.® The 

K ee of Jaisaltner goes annually in state to the 
Gharslsar to perform the sacred act of cleans- 
ing it from the accumulated mud and Hand ; first 
he takes out a handful, and theu rich and poor 
follow his example . 7 
Litkraturh.— T his is quoted in the footnotes. 

W. Crooke. 

WEALTH. — Wealth is variously defined ac- 
cording to the standpoint from which it is regarded. 
But, in whatever aspect it may be viewed, its 
significance lies in its relation to life as a whole, 
and it can only he adequately understood when 
treated as a part of the larger study of man. It 
cannot he dissociated from the social and moral 
development of tlio race. It obtains its ultimate 
meaning from its place in the scale of values which 
determine the worth of life. Ethical considera- 
tions must therefore be dominant throughout the 
entire treatment of the subject. ‘It is man’s 
“ good,” or rather his goodness, that endows wealth 
with all its value .’ 8 While the various phases of 
the question shade into each other, for the pur- 
poses of this article it will be convenient to con- 
sider the theme under three aspects— economic, 
ethical, and Christian. 

1. Economic aspect.— i. Historical sketch of 
the rise and progress of the science of wealth.— 
Man alone among the denizens of the earth is the 
conscious possessor of its resources. Though he 
has many primary instincts in common with the 
lower animals, he differs from the brute creation 
in that he has the faculty of unifying his desires, 
postponing the present to the future, and making 
the accumulations of past labour the basis of fresh 
endeavour. In the growth of his needs and the 
methods of satisfying them we can trace the 
economic development of the human race. Very 
early in history questions of the right of property 
arose. In the patriarchate period, as depicted 
in the OT, there is evidence of the existence of 
private possessions. In early Greek philosophy 
investigations into the nature and extent of 
economic law occur. By Plato and Aristotle the 

1 BREW. 368, lv. 004; J. Q. Frazer, The Belief in Immortality, 
London, 1913, i. 162. 

* T. H. I a* win, Wild Race* i\f South-Rattcm India, London, 
1870, p. 209 1 . ; Playfair, p. 108. 

’ Crooke, PR 2 i. 68 ; L. A. Waddell, Among the Himalayan , 
Westminster, 1890, p. 203; Cennuqf India, 1901 , xviiL, Barvda , 
p. 10 ; BG vii. [1888] 682 !., vlil. [1884] 91. 

4 Crooke, PR* i. 4811. ; BG ix.pt. !. [1001] 360 f. ; Enthoven, 
Folklore Note*. Gujarat, p. 88 ff., Benton, p. 18ff. 

• Crooke, PR* i. 40. • NINQ ill. [1893] 100. 

7 J. Tod, II. 1228; NINQ H. {1892] 111 ; Thurston, if. SflO f. 

8 Henry Jones, The Principle* t\f Citismehip, , p. 102. 


industrial aspect of social life is treated as a part 
of politics. The Homan jurists, while recognizing 
the sacredness of property, direct their attention 
chiefly to questions of its tenure and transmission. 
The asceticism of the early and medieval Church 
cast suspicion upon all forms of wealth and tended 
to check individual enterprise and private posses- 
sion. The Renaissance gradually broke down the 
feudal system ; and, with the enfranchisement of 
spirit which the Reformation brought, trade and 
adventure awoke and the possibilities of the 
physical world came within the vision of man. 
The search for unity and law underlying economic 
facts was greatly stimulated by tne researches 
of Bacon and Newton, while tne investigations 
of Grotius and Leibniz on the Continent and of 
Hobbes, Locke, and Hume in England aroused the 
thinking world to the hearing of industrial 
questions upon the progress of mankind. With 
the exception of the writings of French physio- 
crats, of whom Quesnay was the leader/ there 
was no really scientific treatment of the nature 
and functions of wealth till the appearance of 
Adam Smith’s treatise on The Wealth, of Nations 
in 1776. 

This book marks an epoch in industrial thought 
and enterprise. Political economy for the first 
time becomes a science. Following Smith’s work 
there appeared in quick succession Malthus’B Essay 
on Population (1778), Ricardo’s Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation (1817), and J. S. 
Mill’s Principles of Political Economy (1848). 
Smith dealt with the causes of wealth, Malthas 
with the causes of poverty, while Ricardo and 
Mill treated mainly of the ways and means of 
distribution. The Wealth of Nations appeared at 
a propitious hour. 

During the Middle Ages the successive phases 
of social disability which feudalism and serfdom 
had bequeathed tended to hinder the free life and 
development of man; and it was not till the 
individualistic gospel of Rousseau found a response 
among thinkers that a new sense of human right 
and freedom awoke. Adam Smith claimed to 
be the champion of popular liberties. He exposed 
several traditional fallacies in regard to property 
and its rights and uses. He showed that the 
progress of society depended upon individual 
initiative, division of labour, freedom of contract, 
and unrestricted interchange of goods. Money, 
he maintained, was not in itself wealth, hut 
only a medium of exchanging commodities 
which constitute wealth ; ana the riches of a 
nation consisted not in the amount of gold hoarded 
in its cotters, but in the quantity, variety, and 
facility of its exports and imports. Unrestrained 
and widely distributed industry, he held, was 
the prime and dominant factor of a country’s 
prosperity. 

The historical treatment of economics generally 
adopted in recent years by French and German 
writers owes its inception largely to the historical 
insight and philosophical grasp of Adam Smith. 
But, though lie was in advance of his times, many 
facts have emerged since his day which necessitate 
a reconstruction of economic science. The new 
historical instinct which was just awakening and 
has since been applied so effectively to many de- 
partments of inquiry ; the general acceptance of 
the 4 evolution theory,’ with the light it has thrown 
upon the conflict and co-operation of man in the 
development of the race ; the industrial reaction 
caused by the progress of science and the substitu- 
tion of machinery for hand lalamr ; the growth of 
democracy, with the spread of new ideas of liberty 
following in the wake of the French Revolution — 
these are among the factors which have greatly 

1 Sec Aflftni Smith, Wealth of Nation*, hk. Iv. ch. 9. 
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modified economic Rtudy and made the problem 
of wealth a theme of vastly wider implication 
than its early investigators d reamt. Later writers, 
snch as Spencer, Fawcett, Bagehot, Toynbee, and 
Marshall, have shown that political economy must 
be subservient to human progress in the highest 
sense and that the moral element cannot be 
eliminated. 

a. Meaning of wealth.— We are now in a 
position to state generally what economists mean 
by wealth. The ‘good* in the economio sense is 
every natural product which serves the satisfaction 
of man. By universal consent the word is applied 
to things which are material and exchangeable. 
Four attributes are usually comprehended in its 
definition : ( 1 ) materiality, ( 2 ) transferability, 
(3) limitation in quantity, (4) utility . 1 Of these 
the first is now regarded as doubtful, since wealth 
may embrace things not entirely material, suoh as 
some forms of service. The last is essential, but 
a larger meaning must be given to 4 utility.* 
Shortly, wealth is said to consist of things that 
can be bought and sold, the amount they represent 
being measured by the quantity of money that 
they would fetch m the market. The definition, 
however, is defective on the side of both inclusion 
and exclusion. On the one hand, a large trade 
exists in supplying certain satisfactions of a 
sensual nature which cannot be regarded as 
economically good or useful ; and traffic of this 
kind, though involving exchange of money, does 
not contribute in any sense to the weal of man. 
On the other hand, light, air, even water, unless 
involving conveyance, have apparently no ex- 
change value; but indirectly they are consider- 
able elements in the wealth of nations. Further, 

1 potentiality of being bought and sold ’ excludes 
many goods, such as health, integrity of character, 
parental affection, which, though not saleable, have 
undoubted value, since they render their possessors 
more fit for the battle of life and more capable 
members of the national organism. 

In protesting against the crude conception that 
wealtn consists in the amount of gold or silver a 
nation possesses, Adam Smith deliberately de- 
scribes the wealth of a country as ‘the annual 
produce of its land and labour,’ or 1 the necessaries 
and conveniences of life which it annually con- 
sumes.’ The important point in this statement 
is that wealth is not land, cattle, machinery, etc., 
possessed at a particular point of time, but rattier 
the annual produce or fruits derived from these in 
active use. The English statisticians of the 17 th 
cent, regarded the wealth of the country with the 
eyes of a farmer, and, like the French pnysiocratic 
school, denied the quality of productivity to all 
labour not employed immediately on the land. 
Hence a second important point to be noted is 
that Adam Smith rightly included in ( productive 
labour ’ not only labour employed on the land, but 
all kinds of work which improved material objects. 
The French economist, J. B. Say, extended the 
idea of productive labour to cover ' non-material 
roducts.’ And from his time the annual produce 
as been conceived as including * services ’ as well 
as commodities. Economically, wealth may be 
summed up as the product of what in modern life is 
termed 4 the economio or industrial system,’ mean* 
ing by industry 'all those articles which go to 
make any sort of wealth including the services of 
the judge, the clergyman, the acrobat * ; 8 not 
material goods alone, but 1 the work of govern- 
ment, the learned professions, the fine arts, all 
gainful recreations, must be brought under the 
44 industrial system.” * 

3 . The factors of wealth.— In the production of 

1 See Diet, cf Political Economy, t.e. * Wealth.* 

* J. A. Hobson, {Science < \f Wealth, p. 18. 


wealth economists enumerate three factors : land, 
labour, capital. Land and labour are obviously 
requisite at all times and places ; and, though in 
primitive societies capital existed only in very 
rudimentary forms, it also becomes essential in 
any community which is organized on a large 
scale. 

(a) Land.— The two primary sources of wealth 
are material for work and work for material— 
Nature and man. The starting-point is found in 
the original needs which stimulate men to engage 
in labour for their satisfaction. But labour of 
itself produces nothing. It can exercise itself only 
upon the given. In one sense Nature is the mother 
of all wealth. We are rich when she gives, poor 
when she withholds. Yet Nature yields nothing 
for nothing. Her gifts are available only as man 
brings the toil of hand and brain to bear upon 
them. As economists put it (though not quite 
accurately), it is the land*-including not its 
surface fruits only, but all that is contained in the 
bowels of the earth, coal, iron ore, minerals of all 
kindB, and even the sea with its manifold treasures 
—that is the prime source or factor of potential 
wealth. 

( b ) Labour.— It is the function of labour not to 
create but to extract, transform, and shape to the 
uses of man the potencies and raw material of the 
earth. The supremo service which labour renders 
to society is defined by J. S. Mill as 'putting 
things in fit places.’ 

* Labour in the physical world,' he aays, * is always and solely 
employed in putting objects in motion ; the properties of 
matter, the laws of nature, do the rent.’ 1 

Though no wealth can bo produced without 
labour, there are some kinds of labour which may 
be very useful though not actually productive of 
material wealth. Hence a distinction has been 
drawn between 4 productive * and 4 non productive ’ 
labour. But this distinction can hardly bo sus- 
tained. Can it be said, e.g., that the work of a 
miner is productive, that of a teacher, a poet, or a 
statesman unproductive? Men who do not work 
with their hands may be really contributing to the 
material well-being of man. And what seems at 
first sight to be fruitless or even wasted activity 
may in the highest sense be conducive to life. 
Indeed there are some things which, though not 
computable in money, greatly tend to increase the 
productive power of even physical labour. Three 
elements at least may be mentioned : division of 
labour, combination in effort, invention and applica- 
tion of tools and machinery. 4 All tools and 
engines of the earth,* says Emerson, 4 are only ex- 
tension^ of man’s limbs and senses. * 9 But machines 
can only second ; they cannot supply his unaided 
faculties. To these means must be added what, 
after all, is of most importance— the moral and 
intellectual elements — the skill, intelligence, 
character, and fidelity of the worker himself. A 
man is more than a machine; and, without the 
personality behind, physical and mechanical appli- 
ances, however complete, would fail of their results. 
In the production of wealth the economist is apt 
to overlook spiritual values. Education, the dis- 
cipline and training of the home, the school, the 
college, the hardships and hazards of life, and all 
the moulding and informing institutions of Bociety 
may appear to have no immediate monetary worth, 
but they are inestimable forces in the making of 
the workman, rendering him to himself and the 
community a more fit and effeotive agent of pro- 
ductive service. 

(c) Capital.— It is difficult to define this element 
or designate precisely its functions. The term has 
become the storm-centre of modern industrial con- 

1 Principle » of Political Economy, hk. I. ch. i. f 8. 

9 B. W. Emerson, Society and Solitude, 4 Works and Bays,' 

p.1. 
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flicfc. Capital has unfortunately been regarded by 
labour as the instrument by whioh owners of 
property and possessors of money can make their 
own terms and manipulate work in their own 
interests. Capitalism has undoubtedly been a 
stern taskmaster in the past. The owners of 
capital may be said to have been, and to be still, 
the controlling power of our industrial system. 
They have taken the plaee formerly held # by the 
landed aristocracy as the pivot of the social and 
industrial order. As the Holders of power they 
have offered a stubborn opposition to all encroach- 
ments upon their privileges ; and during the last 
quarter of a century all advancement of wages and 
improvement of environment on behalf of labour 
have been secured only by the pressure of trade 
unionism and the employment of the strike weapon. 
Hence the interests of employers and workmen 
have come to be regarded as inimical ; and em- 
bitterment and class hatred have ensued which 
have led to conflicts costly alike to masters and to 
men. An impartial judgment is bound to recog- 
nize faults on both sides. At bottom of the 
perversity there has prevailed a materialistic 
philosophy involving a false exaltation of money 
and a vulgar conception of life which, as a result 
of the spell of commercial prosperity at the close 
of last century, has pervaded all classes of society. 
It is the pride of riches, the indifference, the 
cruelty, ana the vulgarity— in a word, the selfish- 
ness of wealth that has roused jealousy and 
suspicion and become a danger to the community. 
The working classes have been too apt pupils of 
their masters and have indulged in habits of laxity 
and improvidence which are a menace to the true 
weal of the nation. But, whatever may have been 
its abuses, and however it may have tended to ex- 
ploit labour for its own ends, absorbing within 
itself the legitimate fruits of toil, capital is an in- 
dispensable element in the production of wealth 
and an instrument of incalculable service in the de- 
velopment of the resources of civilization. In the 
economic sense, capital is wealth appropriated to 
productive employment. It may be defined as the 
aggregation of the surplus which has been saved 
from immediate use ana is available for the further 
development of industry. It iB of two kinds, cir- 
culating and fixed. Circulating capital consists of 
the wages paid to the workmen and of the raw 
material which is being actually used in the pro- 
cess of work. Fixed capital consists of buildings, 
machinery, tools, railway plant, shipping, etc. 
Circulating capital is being constantly used up, 
while fixed capital is permanent, more or less. 
Capital generally is the result of the industry of 
past generations used to promote and facilitate the 
industry of the present and the future. In every 
form of capital we trace the labour, ingenuity, and 
foresight of men who have built up the trade of 
the present. For the development of capital it is 
necessary that production should exceed consump- 
tion, leaving & margin for future increase and 
development of trade. It cannot be denied that 
labour has contributed to the making of capital 
and ought to have a share in its possession and 
employment. It is the duty ana task of the 
capitalist to organize, direct, and supervise the 
labour of the country, so that it shall adequately 
meet the needs of the community. These services 
have been rendered in the past principally by 
private individuals. It has been argued that they 
might be equally well, if not better, supplied by 
the State, in which all have a stake ana in the 
prosperity of which all have a claim to participate. 
But, whatever may be said in favour of collectiv- 
ism, it must be noted that, whether controlled by 
the nation and supervised by State officials or 
possessed by private individuals, capital in the 
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form of liquid assets is absolutely necessary for 
the organization and development of commerce; 
and without it labour would be practically in- 
capable of producing its maximum results or 
obtaining for itself an assured or adequate return 
for its efforts. It is evident that the interests of 
capital and labour are mutual, and the success 
of their common enterprise depends upon their 
harmonious co-agency. But, to attain this unity 
of aim, both labour and capital will have to revise 
their ideas. Instead of an unending strife, by 
which each tries to secure as much and give as 
little as possible, a wider outlook must be sought 
in which each party shall realize that industry is 
only a means to an end and that life has more to 
offer than the things which can be estimated in 
terms of money alone. 

II. Ethical aspect. — From the foregoing 
sketch of the economic aspects of wealth it will be 
seen that all industrial questions lead up inevitably 
to ethical issues. . Economic proposals for the re- 
adjustment of society assert a principle the neglect 
of which was the great failure of the 10th century 
and is still the sourco of much of our avoidable 
social unrest. 

' That principle is simply that industrial prosperity is not to 
be measured solely in terms of material wealth ; or, In other 
words, that industry must be regulated by reference to supra- 
eoonomic ends. Its profit and loss account must show human 
as well as material values ; and that industry is neither prosper- 
ous nor healthy which shows a great output of material goods 
at the cost of a great deterioration of health, the character and 
the human capacity of tho worker .' 1 

1 . Relation of economics and ethics. —1 f economic 
science is designed for the advancement of life 
itself (and this is its tacit claim), then human con- 
siderations cannot be ignored. Work must serve 
man, not man work. Our starting-point must bo 
that life is the principal tiling and that every 
human being has a right to live and work; and 
that in giving his services to tho good of the com- 
munity he ought to have some share in the common 
weal. Even it a living wage be conceded, a living 
wage must be interpreted not as that which gives 
a mere subsistence, but as that which affords to 
each the opportunity of human self-expression. 

It has been truly said that ‘ life without the raoanN of living, 
persona] gifts or skill that have no outlet, liberty that is only 
an inner consciousness and has no sphere of exercise, are all 
alike meaningless .' 3 

Considerations like these have led many to be 
suspicious of the doctrines of political economy 
and especially doubtful whether the conception of 
wealth as usually assumed in scientific works can 
be accepted as ultimate. The common fallacy of 
confounding woalth and money is not yot obsolete. 
The idea that wealth consists solely in material 
things of utility dies hard and continues to exert 
considerable influence upon economic thought. 

‘ Property is meaningless, not wealth at ail, apart from its 
purpose, or apart from its possible or actual practical use. . . . 
We have fallen into the error of regarding material wealth as 
having intrinsic value, and we tend not uncommonly to devote 
our energies to gaining possession of it, irrespective, or with 
the slightest consideration, of what is to be done with it. . . . 
Wealth is not wealth, but only its uureaiized possibility, apart 
from the spending of it .' 3 

Hoarded wealth is not really wealth ; and even 
less iB misused or wasted wealth. Even the phrase 
‘ satisfaction of wants * is ambiguous. • What we 
want’ may mean either what a particular individual 
or class desires at the moment or what is an essen- 
tial need of our whole nature as men. In other 
words, in order to decide what constitutes wealth 
in its largest sense, it is necessary to know what 
is the true good of man— an inquiry with which 
political economy must reckon if its results are to 
be of vital import for mankind. But, while the 

l H. J. W. Hetherington and J. H. Muirhead, Sttttial Purpose. 
London, 1918, p. 191. 

3 H. Jones, Principle * of Citizenship, p. 105, 

» lb. p. 161, 
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economist defines his subject as one of ‘ the sciences 
of man,' the conception of the human value of 
wealth does not rule either his thought or our 
practice in dealing with it. But it is only from this 
point of view that the problems of capital and 
labour, profit and wages, free trade and protection, 
or the respective rights and limits of production 
by the State and the individual are to be con- 
sidered. It is the personal element that brings 
the science of economics into closest touch with 
ethics. Both have to do with the ' good ’ ; but the 
economic ‘ good * is mostly regarded as material, 
whereas the * goods ' with which ethics is concerned 
are those acts which are the conditions of the 
attainment of the highest end of life. While it is 
perfectly legitimate to consider what will increase 
or diminish the material side of human happiness, 
it must never be forgotten that neither an indi- 
vidual's nor a nation's life consists in the abund- 
ance of the things which it possesses. If we are 
rightly to estimate the worth of economic (roods, 
we must consider them ultimately in their relation 
to the highest good— the good of life itself. Social 
reform has been not a little retarded by writers 
who bo exalt material prosperity as to encourage 
the belief that the possession of riches is the secret 
of happiness and the only reasonable motive of 
human endeavour. 

a. Doctrine of values.— The conception of values, 
which has become a dominant idea of modem 
thought, has been applied with considerable effect 
by some recent writers to economic subjects. A 
distinction is drawn between ' intrinsic' and ‘ in- 
strumental ' values. A thing has intrinsic value 
when it is an end in itself or is valued for its own 
sake apart from anything else to which it leadR. 
A thing has instrumental value when it is merely 
a means to something else that follows from it as 
an effect, when it does not exist for itself but only 
for the sake of a further good. The value of any 
economic good is determined by its relation to 
other things which can be got in exchange for it. 
Thus, to use the technical phrase of economists, 
* a thing’s price iB its value.’ It is its 'value in 
exchange.’ Its worth depends on what at the 
moment it can bring. It is relative, not absolute. 
It may be said that nearly everything in the 
world, the whole apparatus of living, has, in this 
sense, merely an instrumental or relative value. 
Things are nothing in themselves and would be 
useless in other conditions. Money, jewels, etc., 
would mean nothing on a desert island. But there 
are some things that must always retain their 
value in every world. If life has any meaning at 
all, there are objects, ideals, such as honour, 
purity, truth, belonging to life itself, and of the 
essence of man, which cannot be bought or sold, 
and are incomparable, unexchangeable, absolute. 
In the last resort it may be said that intrinsic 
value belongs to personalities rather than things— 
to things of the soul rather than things of the 
sense. All other values are relative and obtain 
such worth as they have from their power to 
minister to the highest enrichment of man . 1 

3. Real wealth.— Along this line of thought we 
are led to the absolute and all-inclusive concep- 
tion of wealth as embraoing everything that con- 
tributes to the fullness of life. 1 There is no wealth 
but life,' says Ruskin, 1 including all its powers of 
love, joy, and admiration.’ * It is true that merely 
instrumental objects may be transmuted by their 
use into more than means and may partake of the 
character of the values to which they contribute. 
Objects of natural beauty, works of art, the affeo- 

lfikM W. B. Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of Ood 
(Gifford l*cturtu\ Cambridge, 1918, pp. 87 IT., 75 If., 124 ff., 
184 IT., 508 (f. 
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tions and sympathies of life, intellectual know- 
ledge and pursuits— everything, in short, that 
enlarges human vision and enriches heart and 
mind— are more than instruments: they are the 
constituents of real wealth. Things even that 
might be regarded as of themselves worthless, 
mean, or trivial may be elevated by becoming the 
vehicles of higher ends. The material world is 
the environment of the spiritual. Ideals require 
for their realization physioal things. The soul 
must build its city at God of earthly materials, 
and the ordinary experiences and facts of life- 
man’s common toil and trial, his instincts and 
passions— may be elevated and transfigured into 
assets of the spirit Thus we see that money and 
all material possessions, like every other gift, may 
be consecrated to the highest service and be made 
a channel of enrichment and blessing to mankind. 

The question of the place of luxury in life and 
the justification of expenditure upon things which 
go beyond the mere necessaries of existence natur- 
ally arises here. The manner of spending wealth 
from both an economic and an ethical point of 
view is not less important than the method of 
acquiring it. Yet it is hardly an injustice to say 
that the modem world is more given to the pro- 
duction of riches than the art of using them. But 
obviously the object for which an individual or a 
people uses its wealth is a decisive test of oharacter 
and an index of worth. Before calling a man rich 
or poor, therefore, we muBt know to what uses 
he puts his possessions, whether they be broad or 
narrow. Are luxuries justifiable ? Or must money 
be expended only on such objects as contribute to 
the bare support of life and the attainment of the 
simple decencies and moderate comforts of exist- 
ence! Are we, as moral beings, to be ruled by 
the strictly ascetic view of life ? Or can we vindi- 
cate a place for desires which, though not immedi- 
ately useful or necessary, do in an indirect way 
help to enrich life and raise it to a higher level? 
It has been truly said that some objects, such as 
pictures, books, and even recreations, are so essen- 
tial to the higher development of mankind that it 
may be fairly affirmed of them that 'the neces- 
saries of life could be better spared than the super- 
fluities.’ Many objects whicli seem at first only 
to yield a momentary gratification are yet of con- 
siderable importance in so far as they ' serve to oil 
the wheels of existence and add a bloom to life.’ 1 

If we take the word 'wealth' in its strictly 
etymological sense, as allied to ' weal ’ (as ' health ' 
is related to ‘heal’ and means 'wholeness' or 
soundness of body), things which can be used os a 
means of contributing to a man’s or nation's true 
well-being, to the fullest development and expres- 
sion of the intellectual and spiritual life, are, in 
the last resort, the elements of wealth in its 
highest sense. That country is richest which 
nourishes the greatest number of efficient and 
happy human beings; that man is richest who 
uses his gifts to the utmost in perfecting the 
functions of his own life and in exerting his influ- 
ence for the enrichment of the lives of others. 1 

III. The Christian aspect.— It does not lie 
within the scope of this article to discuss the 
remedies which have been proposed to overcome 
the most prominent evils accompanying a highly 
industrial state. In general the most radical of 
these proposals fall under the head of what may 
be described as a form of socialism (q.v.), or at 
least State control or collective ownership of all 
monopolies. It is urged by many, on the other 
hand, that the ultimate hope of a better order 

i J. 8. Mackenxle, Introd. to Social Philosophy , Glasgow, 
1890, p. 805 ; see also some remarks on this subject, In Marshall, 
Economies , pp. 124, 181. 

3 Set Ruskin, op. cit. 
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rests not in change of outward condition, but in 
the regeneration of inward character. And an 
honest application of the teaching of Christ to the 
practical affairs of life is, it is held, the secret of 
social and industrial betterment. Tt seems fitting 
here to give a rapid review of Christ’s teaching in 
reference to wealth. 

Jesus lias much to say concerning wealth. The 
subject bulks largely in His teaching and enters 
prominently into the frame-work of nearly all His 
parables. 

x. The teaching of Jesus.— Though Jesus dwells 
frequently on the perils of wealth, Ho does not 
condemn the possession of property or denounce 
ownership in land, goods, or money. There is no 
depreciation of riches in themselves. He lays 
emphasis on their deoeitf illness (Mt 13") ; lie 
warns His disciples against covetousness (Lk 12 I8 * 1B ) ; 
and especially does He point out the danger of 
accumulating earthly treasures (Mt 6 1 ®) and the 
impossibility of serving God and mammon (6 M ). 
He lays down the principle that ' a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth ’ (Lk 12 1B ). Yet these sayings and 
warnings, so far from implying disapproval, imply 
rather that property and trading are the indis- 
pensable bases upon which the outward fabric of 
the social order is built. He shows no trace of 
belief that temporal possessions are evils in them- 
selves. His parables constantly assume the right, 
and indeed the responsibility, of the individual to 
hold and administer wealth (Mt 25 14 , Lk 19 18 16 l ). 
Many of His sayings would be devoid of meaning 
if His attitude to the industrial system of His day 
had been one of uncompromising hostility. He 
could not, e.g ., have justly advised the young 
ruler to Rell what was not really his, or have 
suggested that he should induce another to accept 
for money what it was unlawful for him to retain. 
Many of His parables deal with the use of money, 
without indicating a Bingle reproof on account of 
its possession (Mt 25 14_jw f Lk 19 1 *’ 27 16 M * 12 18 * 11 ). 
Christ does not demand withdrawal from the 
activities of the world. The asceticism of the 
early Church and the renunciation practised by 
those sects which make a profession of poverty 
find no countenance in the Gospels. Josub and 
His disciples honour work and recognize trade. 
Christ acknowledges the rights of the wage-earner. 
Within the circle of His followers were men and 
women who were possessed of worldly substance 
(Mt 27”, Lk 8* ID 8 !. His disciples had a common 
purse, and one of tneir number acted as troasurer. 

a. Wealth and the supreme end of life.— The 
one and only aim of our Lord was the establish- 
ment of the rule of God in the hearts of men. 1 
The Kingdom of God is first ; all else is secondary 
and subsidiary. This is the test of all earthly 
things. Possessions and occupations have validity 
only in relation to the supreme end of life. His 
calls to renunciation were made not because He 
deemed wealth to be inherently evil, but because 
in each case the required act of denial would re- 
move the special hindrance to the realization of 
the spiritual life (Mt 19 ,J4 f Mk 4 18 , Lk 0 ,<t4 ). In 
Mk 10 u it is to be noticed that it is a deficiency 
of character that necessitates the repudiation of 
earthly possessions. Christ thus raises the wholo 
question of material wealth to a spiritual plane. 
What He really condemns in connexion with 
riches is the spirit which holds them falsely, by 
non-use, misuse, or abuse. 

3. Wealth a trust and a teat. — Finally, wealth 
is everywhere regarded in reference to man’s rela- 
tion to God. It has thus a twofold significance. 
It is a trust and a test. There is no sncli tiling as 

1 See W. M. Clow,’ Christ and the Social Order, London, 1913, 
p. SI. 


absolute ownership. All things belong to God our 
Father. We are but the pensioners 011 His bounty 
and the trustees for wlmt He lends to us. No ono 
can Hay, ‘I can do what I like with my own’ 
(Mt 20 lfl , Lk 12 1 ®). The Gospels indicate throe 
ways in which tho stewardship of wealth may Ik: 
exercised. 

(a) Almsgiving (Lk 1893).— The beauty of charity may be 
marred by ostentation (Mt 0*4) or conaolouanoM of merit. A 
man’s gift of money has no value except os the expression of 
himself (Lk 11« 21*, Mk 12«). 

(b) Fidelity to one's daily work,—' Thoeo who receive Christ's 
severest condemnation are the persons who have beon unfaith- 
ful in the task entrusted to them (Mk 121-M, Mt 26** p Mk 13®4, 
Lk 1920-34); while those most highly commended are such as 
conscientiously discharge their duties In the appointed spheres 
of life. 

(«) Ministry of joy and beauty. —A third form of stewardship 
is Indicated in the employment of gifts in ministering to the 
Joy and beauty of lifo. The most impressive instance of this 
use of private means Is exhibited In the story of the woman 
who anointed the head and feet of Jesus with precious ointment. 
In answer to the reproachful question, 'To what purpose is 
this waste?' Jesus defends the act and appreciates the beauty 
and symbolism which it embodied. Here is the charter of all 
undertakings whioh propose in the name of Christ to feed the 
mind, to stir the imagination, to make life less meagre and 
dull, and more rich, beautiful, and spiritual. 1 Expenditure of 
wealth on art and music, on the graces whioh enrich the emo- 
tional and intellectual life, is justmed not only by its elevating 
and enlarging effect, but also by the explicit authority of 
Christ's example and teaching. 

From the standpoint of Christian ethics posses- 
sions of all kinds are subject to the law of con- 
science. What makes them right or wrong is 
their influence on character, and thus they become 
a test of life. Every gift iB bestowed for purposes 
of service. God has no room for parasites or iulers. 
Every one, be he rich or poor, is a trustee for the 
Creator. There is no such thing as mere money. 
It is always a symbol or a measure. Property is 
but the expression and instrument of personality. 
Wo have only what we use. Hoarded wealth is 
barren. And only os we (give forth our life in 
service and sacrifice is it fruitful. 

Litkkaturr. — All the larger works on political oconomy 
deal with the Huhjeot on its economic side. Alfred Mar- 
shall, Principles of Political Economy *, London, 1907, and 
the older works of Adam Smith and J. S. Mill ought to be 
consulted. Edwin Cannon. Wealth : a Brief Explanation of 
the Causes of Economic Welfare, London, 1914 ; J. A. Hobson, 


do. 1912, deserve mention. 

On the ethical and religious side see T. von H&ering. The 
Ethics qf the Christian Life, Eng. tr.. London, 1909 ; V. G. 
Peabody. Jesus Christ and the Social Question, New York, 
1901; Oliver Lodge, Modem Problems , London, 1912; J. 
M&cCunn. The Ethics qf Citizenship, Glasgow, 1894, and The 
Making of Character , Cambridge, 1900 ; Henry Jones, The 
Principles qf Citizenship Abandon, 1919 ; J. Clark Murray, A 
TTandbook of Christian Ethics, Edinburgh, 1908; J. Wilson 
Harper, Christian Ethics and Social Progress, Ijondon, 1012; 
Walter Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis, 
New York, 1907 ; W. N. Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus, Edinburgh, 
1911 ; R. L. Ottley, Christian Ideas and Ideals, London, 1909; 
H. C. King, The Ethics of Jesus, New York, 1910; I. Stalker, 
The Ethic qf Jesus, London, 1909; A. B. D. Alexander, 
Ethics qf St. Paul, Glasgow, 1910, Christianity and Ethics, 
London, 1914. See also relevant articles in ERK ; Dictionary 
of Political Eoonoiny, 8 vois., od. It. H. Inglis Paigrave, London, 
1894-1908 ; L. L. Price, Political Economy in England from 
Adam Smith to Arnold Toynbee, do. 1891. 

A. 13. D. Alexander. 

WELFARE.— (1) By the ethical term 4 welfare ’ 
is meant tho highest human good, the faring well 
or properly, the desirable human experience. In 
this formal use of the term nothing is implied as 
to the nature or constituents of this good. Aris- 
totle notes this as the accepted usage in his day 
of the term eMainovla* 

(2) The term usually implies the highest human 
good conceived as consisting in certain objective 
conditions rather than in subjective feelings. In 
this sense it is opposed to pleasure as the supreme 
good. The term * perfection ’ is nearly its equiva- 

1 F. O. Pealmdy, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, p. 
218 IT. 

s Nicom, Ethics, i. 
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lent, but baa usually a somewhat narrower signifi- 
canoe, exclusion of pleasure, whereas welfare, 
though not in its essence pleasure, involves pleasure 
as its completion. As the supreme end perfection 
and happiness are usually conjoined, while welfare 
involves this conjunction. 

Aristotle’s usage is typical, but not without 
difficulties of interpretation. Human welfare is 
not pleasure, or practical activity, or the scientific 
life, but is the activity proper to man ta man. 
This is reason, and human welfare consists in the 
excellence of rational aotivity. This rational 
activity is both theoretic and practical ; in the 
former man is akin to the divine, but in the latter 
he is more specifically human. Outward goods, 
wealth, health, children, fame— these are good in 
so far as they are conditions of, or illustrations of, 
man’s rational activity, but have no independent 
value. They exist for the sake of the rational life 
and not the life for them. 1 The position of pleasure 
relative to welfare is not wholly clear in the details 
of Aristotle’s treatment, yet his fundamental 
principles seem certain. Pleasure is not the end 
of human action; 9 yet it is the universal con* 
oomitant of perfect activity and that which serves 
to mark and consummate this perfection. 1 If the 
two could be separated, the wise man would choose 
the activity without the pleasure rather than the 
pleasure without the activity, 4 but, as a matter of 
fact, this separation is not possible. 1 Yet, in all 
cases, it ifl the objective nature of the activity that 
determines the value of a pleasure, and not the 
amount of the pleasure itself. The emphasis in 
Aristotle’s treatment is upon the idea of welfare 
as the right condition of the whole man. It con- 
sists in rational activity because this is not a 
specific and exclusive form of activity, but is one 
which includes and harmonizes all others. In 
reason all human activities find their interpretation 
and completion and hence their well-being. 

So also Paulsen : 

*The goal at which the will of every living creature aims 
[welfare] is the normal exercise of the vital functions which 
constitute its nature.’ Han * desires to live a human life and 
all that is implied In it ; that is, a mental, historical life, in 
which there Is room for the exercise of all human, mental 
powers and virtues.’ 8 

Litkraturk. — J . A. Stewart, Notes on the Nicomachean 
Ethics, 2 vols. , Oxford, 1802; E. Zeller, Aristotle and the 
Earlier Peripatetics , Eng. tr., London, 1807, 11. ; J. H. Muir- 
head, Chapters from A nstotle’t Ethics , do. 1900 ; F. Paulsen. 
System qf Ethics, Eng. tr., do. 1809, bk. iL ch. il. : James Seth, 
A Study of Ethical Principles , da 1894 ; S. G. Mezes, Ethics, 
Descriptive and Explanatory , New Vork, 1901, ch. xv. 

Norman Wilde. 

WELLS.— See Water, Water-gods. 

WERWOLF.— See Lycanthropy, 

WESLEY,— z. Early life.— John Wesley was 
born on 17th June (O.S.) 1703, at the rectory of 
Ep worth, being the son of Samuel and Susannah 
Wesley. Both his grandfathers were among the 
eieotea ministers of 1662, so there waft a strong 
Puritan strain in him. His father, Samuel, was 
rector, poet, scholar : he spent ten years in pre- 
paring his work on the Book of Job . The motner, 
Susannah, trained her children in the great truths 
of the Christian faith. There is something singu- 
larly beautiful in the way in which this mother 
brought her many children into the audience 
chamber of God. On 28th Jan. 1714, John Wesley 
was nominated & pupil at Charterhouse, London. 
The treatment meted out to the boyB of those days 
was Spartan, hut WeBley always felt a true love 
for his school. As we read his Journal , and see 
him lovingly wander each year about the grounds, 
we note that Wesley never forgot his boyhood, ana 

1 Mown. Ethics, vU. 14. 9 lb. 1. 8, x. 2. 

S/6.X.3. 8 /6.x. 2. ® lb. i. 9. 

* System of Ethics, bk. II. ch. If. « 6. 


that age could not wither his affection for Charter- 
house. On 24th June, 1720, he was elected to 
Christ Church, Oxford, and remained there until 
1725, when he was ordained deaeon by Bishop 
Potter. About this time the Imitatio Christi and 
The Rules for Holy Living and Dying became his 
frequent companions. The Imitatio taught him 
that * true religion was sea tod in the heart, and 
that God’s law extended to all our thoughts as 
well as words and actions.’ 1 It is of the Rules 
that Wesley writes ; 

1 In reading several parts of this book, I was exceedingly 
affected with that part in particular which relates to purity 
of intention. Instantly I resolved to dedicate all my life to 
God : all my thoughts, and words, and actions.' 8 
Wesley was now a determined seeker, there was a 
great hunger within him for something beyond the 
experience which he had— for thirteen years he 
sought peace by prayer, tears, and through diffi- 
cult and tragic experience, and on 24th May, 1738, 
entered into a true evangelical experience of 
Divine love. 

In March, 1726, he was elected Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. It is with this College, rather 
than Christ Church, that Wesley’s name is so 
closely linked ; for, though the great hall of Christ 
Church is adorned by the Romney painting of 
Wesley, Lincoln College has a greater treasure in 
the room in which the Holy Club mot, and where 
the movement began which was to give new life to 
the Churches of this and other lands. 

Much help came to Wesley by the reading of 
William Law’s Serious Call and his Christian Per- 
fection. Although some parts of Law’s work 
offended him, he tells us : * The light flowed in so 
mightily upon my soul, that everything appeared 
in a new view.’ 1 Readers of the « Journal, and 
especially of the diary, reniembor the strenuous 
efforts of Wesloy to be accounted worthy ; his 
early rising, his mastery over himself, his methodi- 
cally planned day, with a task for every hour, his 

S Fitful care for his pupils, his ejaculations 
sob forth even now after the lapse of so 
many years, his passionate and unceasing quest 
for a deeper experience— all these things are clearly 
recorded there. The Castle and the Bocardo at 
Oxford were both visited by him; for to the 
prisoners he must preach the message of Divine 
grace — even though he had not yet entered 
consciously into it. In August, 1727, Samuel 
Wesley being infirm, John Wesley went to his help, 
and remained in his parish for about two years. lie 
then returned to Oxford. Later (1734) his father 
pleaded with great insistence that he should take 
nis work anu rectory. The reply of Wesley is 
elaborately wrought, and is a strong plea that his 
sphere is in Oxford, and not in Epworth. There is 
in it no splendid disregard of self such as we see 
in his later days ; he seems more anxious to have 
circumstances conducive to his own soul’s culture 
than to save the souls of others. On his return to 
Oxford he found that his brother Charles, who was 
then at Christ Church, had gathered round him a 
small group of men to read the New Testament. 
John Wesley joined this company, and soon became 
its leader. It is well to remember that the Holy 
Club showed a much greater diligence with regard 
to Holy Communion than the Church of those 
times, a tendency to guide their life by early 
Church practice, a passion for prisoners and out- 
casts, and a diligent and careful apportionment 
of time. As the members went with regularity 
to take the sacrament, they received muon taunt- 
ing from the undergraduates. It was at this 
time that they were called * Sacramentarians,’ 

i The Journal of John Wesley, standard ed., 8 vols., London, 
1909-16, i. 406. 

8 Wesley's Works, 14 vols., London, 1829-81, xl. 868. 

8 Journal , 1. 467. 
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'Bible Moths/ and Methodists (a double refer- 
ence— both to a medical sect and to their 
4 method * in all religious practices). John Wesley 
was now, it seems, rooted in Oxford. A band of 
keen undergraduates gathered round him; he 
believed that he had found his work. Owing to 
the insistence of his family, however, he applied 
for the living of Epworth, but without success. 
His dying father spoke prophetic words ; to John 
he said: 4 The inward witness, son— the inward 
witness, that is the proof, the strongest proof of 
Christianity * ; to Charles he said : 4 Be steady. 
The Christian faith will surely revive in this 
Kingdom ; you shall see it, though I shall not/ 

2 . The Georgia ministry.— In 1735 Wesley 
was invited to go on a mission to the colony of 
Georgia. His father now being dead, he with 
some diffidence mentioned the fact of the ofTer to 
his mother, who said : 1 If I had twenty sons, I 
should rejoice if they were all so employed, though 
I should never see tnem more. 1 John and Charles 
Wesley embarked at Gravesend on 14th Oct. 1735. 
He tells a friend the motives which sent him forth 
as a missionary. 

1 My chief motive is to save my own soul ... 1 hope to learn 
the true sense of the Gospel of Christ by preaching it to the 
heathen.* i 

In later years he was not so anxious about his own 
salvation, hut rather about that of others. 9 On 
the voyage, as at Oxford, he showed meticulous 
strictness in the apportioning of time : he learned 
German and studied his Greek Testament, and 
held services even amidst the storms. He was 
greatly impressed by a party of Moravians on 
board, especially by tneir conduct in the tempest. 

the storm they were quite unalarmed and 
went on singing. Wesley asked one of them, 
•Were you not afraid? 1 He replied, 4 1 thank 
God, no.’ 4 But were not your women and 
children ?* 4 No, our women and children are not 
afraid to die/ Wesley landed ab Savannah on 
6th Feb. 1736. He soon met Spangenberg, the 
Moravian, who asked him, 4 Do you know Jesus 
Christ ? * 4 1 know He is the Saviour of the world/ 
4 True, but do you know that He has saved you?* 
*1 hope He has died to save me/ Spangenberg 
then asked, ‘Do you know yourself?’ Wesley 
answered, ‘ I do/ but, in telling the Btory of 
this conversation, says, ‘I fear they were vain 
words. ’ W esley’s mam purpose in going to Georgia 
was to become a missionary to the Indians. This 
was frustrated by the governor of the colony, 
General Oglethorpe, who desired his presence in 
the European settlement. Denied his chief end in 
coming, he nevertheless found work for each mo- 
ment m the day; he taught the children, visited the 
sick, reproved the sinner, and gathered a few folk 
together for mutual conversation. He encour- 
aged, ho rebuked, he prepared communicants, and 
repelled those whom lie thought not worthy. He 
was a rigorous High Churchman, and a most ear- 
nest seeker of the Light. In summing up the 
matter in his Journal Wesley tells us that he 4 was 
a child of wrath, an heir of hell/ but in later years, 
when he revised his writings, he says, 4 1 believe 
not. ... I had even then the faith of a servant, 
though not of a son/* Grave misunderstandings 
arose between Oglethorpe and the Wesleys ; but 
they were later reconciled. Suspicions and mis- 
understandings grew like weeds in the garden of 
this colony. As we now know from the standard 
edition of the Journal , Wesley fell in love with 
Sophy Hopkey, the niece of the chief magistrate 

1 Works, xii. 38. 

* Cf. ‘ The Twelve Rules of a Helper,’ rule xi. : * Von have 
nothing to do but to nave «oul». Therefore spend and be spent 
In this work. And go always, not only to those who want you, 
but to those who want you most.' 

* Journal, 1. 421. 


of Savannah, Mr. Causton. A change, however, 
came in her affection, and she swiftly married Mr. 
Williamson. Soon after Wesley repelled her from 
Holy Communion— no doubt because he thought 
that she was not in a fit state of heart to receive 
it ; but on the surface it appeared like the act of 
a disappointed man. Her uncle brought a charge 
against John Wesley, who refused to acknow- 
ledge the power of a civil court in ecclesiastical 
affairs. Wesley, realizing that no further good 
would come from his ministry there, left the 
colony, and sailed for England on 22nd Dec. 1737. 

3. His evangelical conversion.— Wesley’s com- 
ment on his Georgia ministry was : 

* I went to America to convert the Indians ; but oh, who 
shall convert me? ... I have a fair summer religion. I oan 
talk well ; nay, and believe myself, while no danger fs near. But 
let death look me in the faoe, and my spirit is troubled. . . . 
Oh, who will deliver me from this fear of death ?’ I 

Eager and hungry, on his return to England he 
met Peter Bolder, who told him, 1 My brother, my 
brother, that philosophy of yours must be purged 
away/ 4 Preach faith till you have it, and then 
because you have it you will preach faith/ Ho 
gathered with the meml>ers of the little Hooiety 
in Fetter Lane. On 24th May, 1738, there came 
to Wesley his Magna Dies — the day of his evan- 
gelical conversion. No one had ever sought the 
haven of peace with more passionate devotion— 
it was a day never to be forgotten, lie describes 
every part of it : 

1 1 think, 1 he says, • it was about five this morning, that 1 
opened my Testament on those words, “There are given unto 
us exceeding great and precious promises. "* He writes that, 
Just as he went out, he opened tne New Testament again on 
those words, 'Thou art not far from tlie kingdom of God.’ He 
tells of his afternoon visit to St. Paul’s, and notes that the 
anthem was ' Out of the deep have I called unto Thee, O Lord.' 
We now come to the locus dassiovs of the life of Wesley. * In 
the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in Aldursgale 
Street, where one was reading Luther’* preface to the Epistle 
to the Romans. About a quarter before nine, while he was 
describing the change which Clod works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, I fell my heart strangely warmed. I felt 1 did 
trust in Christ, Christ alone for salvation : and an assurance 
was given me that He had taken away my sins, even mine , and 
saved me from the law of sin and death. I began to pray with 
all my might for those who had in a more especial manner 
despitefully used me and persecuted me. I then testified openly 
to all there what I now first felt In my heart.' * 

Wesley had now received the gift of life ; and 
what ho did in Aldersgato Street - 1 1 then testified 
openly to all there what I now first felt in my 
heart 1 — he continued to do until the end of his 
life. It was with him an appeal no longer to the 
practices and customs of the early Church, but to 
the experience of the Living Christ within his own 
heart. For tifty-two years he offered to all through 
Christ the grace of forgiving love. For the wonder 
of Wesley’s life is not to be found in the fact that 
on & certain evening about a quarter before nine he 
felt his heart strangely warmed, but that the fires 
of that love never died down. His eye was indeed 
single, and thus his whole body was full of light. 

4. The great offensive.— From 1738 to 1791 
Wesley led the great offensive— lie attacked sin 
in its strongholds, and everywhere proclaimed the 
free grace of Christ, lie seized every opportunity : 
if he were in a coach, ho spoke to nis fellow- 
travellers ; if he were staying at an inn, he told 
his fellow-guests of the love of Jesus ; even when 
crossing to Ireland, when the ship was tossed by 
the storm, he held a service for the passengers. 
Driven out of the Churches, he, through necessity 
and quite against his taste, followed the example 

f Wnitetield, and took his stand in the open air, 
.nil nreaclied to the crowds at Kings wood, Bristol, 
and Moorficids. His greatest help came from his 
brother Charles, whose hymns were sung by the 
miners of Kingswnod, the labourers of Lincoln- 
1 Journal, i. 418. » /ft. i. 476. 
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shire and Cornwall and throughout tho land. The 
Kvangelioal Revival spread by song as well as by 
sermon. There was muoh of the great military 
commander about Wesley; he chose three main 
strategic points— London, Bristol, and Nowcastle- 
on-Tyne— and for the conquest of Ireland he made 
Dublin his base. When others were deaf to the, 
calls of America he sent out a band of preachers to 
capture that continent for Christ, He moved con- 
stantly from place to place, riding on horseback 
until his later years, a sort of avant-conrier of the 
Kingdom, the tireless rider, the invincible fighter, 
and the herald of the grace of God. J. Samp- 
son, one of Wesley's preachers, who left with a 
grudge against him, published in 1791 a Life of 
Wesley. In its admissions it is of immense value, 
for he writes critically, and is a contemporary of 
the man of whom he writes. He thus sums up 
Wesley's life of toil : 

* His publio administrations were but a part of his labours, 
but from these we may form some conception of the rest. 
During flfLv-two years he generally preached two sermons a 
day : very frequently four or five. Calculating, therefore, at 
twice a day, and allowing fifty sermons annually for extra- 
ordinary occasions, which is the lowest computation that can 
be made, the whole number in fifty-two years will be 40,462. 
To thoso may be added an infinite number of exhortations to 
societies. Of his travels, the lowest calculation we can make is 
4000 miles annually, which. In fifty-two years, will give 208,000 
miles. An almost incredible degree of labour: and which 
nothing but the best constitution, informed by the most active 
spirit, could have enabled him to support.’ 1 

Augustine Birrell epitomizes his labours, and 
mingles with the telling of them his peculiar 
piquancy : 

‘John Wesley contested the whole kingdom In the cause of 
Ohrlet during a campaign which lasted forty years. He did it 
for the most part on horseback. He paid more turnpikes than 
any man who ever bestrode a beast. Had he but preserved his 
scores at all the inns where ho lodged, they would have mode 
by themselves a history of prices. And throughout it all he 
never knew what depression of spirits meant, though he had 
much to try him— suits in Chancery and a jealous wife.’* 
There is no other story of a life so crowded with 
toil, yet over which there broods so steadily the 
spirit of rest.® This man, like the ApoHtle Paul, 
could have drawn up his catalogue of sufferings ; for 
he was stoned, enemies rose up against him on all 
sides, and besides there rested upon him the care 
of all his societies which were stationed from 
Land’s End to Newcastle-on-Tyne, beyond the 
border, and across the Irish Sea. All this is 
written in Wesley's Journal . 

' From which we can learn hotter than from anywhere olio 
what manner of man he was, and the character of the times 
during which he lived and moved, and had his being.' 4 
This leads us to one of the most wonderful of his 
gifts. For (ifty-two years he preached, visited his 
societies, entered prisons, galloped along the high- 
ways of England, the programme varying but little, 
and yet he never became stale ; each day called 
him to a new adventure and was a fresh gift from 
God. His work never became to him a common- 
place ; he thrilled to it, he hailed it ever with a 
song. A comparison of the early years after his 
evangelical conversion and the later years of his 
life reveals that his enthusiasm never waned, but 
rather waxed stronger and stronger. Here is the 
record of 11th Sept. 1789. 

1 1 went over to Kingswood. Sweet recoss 1 whore everything 
is now juet as I wish. But— 

" Man woe not born in shades to lie 1 ” 

Let us work now ; we shall rest by-and-by/® 

In March, 1790, lie began a great preaching tour 
through England and Scotland, which lusted live 
months. Here is another entry—lst Jan. 1790 : 

1 1 am now an old man, decayed from head to foot. My eyes 
are dim ; my right hand shakes much ; iny mouth is hot and 

l Memoirs qf John Wesley, 3 vols., Sunderland, 1791, ill. 190. 

3 Augustine Birrell, Miscellanies, London, 1901, ‘ Essay on 
John Wesley/ p. 12. 

» 1 By the grace of God I never fret. I repine at nothing. 1 
am discontented with nothing* (Journal, iv. 181, note). 

« Birrell, MitetUanie is, p. 86. 3 Journal, viii. 10. 


dry every morning. I have a lingering fever almost every 
day. . . . However, blessed be God, 1 do not slack my labour. 
1 can preach and write still/ 1 

He died on 2nd March, 1791. 

5. His controversies.— As we have seen, Wesley 
owed a great deal to the Moravians. He was for 
a short time a great admirer of Zinzendorf. At 
first he hailed Hermliut as a new city of God. 
But the breach between Wesley and tho Moravians 
came soon after Wesley launched his great offen- 
sive. A section of them had a tendency towards a 
mistaken kind of pietism; they preached that 
there was no need for Bible or sacraments, that 
there was nothing to be done, and that the soul 
must wait in Bilence. These 1 still-men,' os they 
were styled, roused hiB ire, and the break between 
the Methodist Societies and the Moravians was 
soon complete. The indictment of Wesley could 
only have referred to a small section, for m that 
Moravian band there were men and women of real 
saintliness. It was, however, an unfortunate 
happening, for it gave Wesley a somewhat violent 
antipathy to mysticism. 

He speaks of 1 the poison of mysticism/ and refers to 1 Ralph 
Mather, a devoted young man, but almost driven out of his 
senses by Mystic Divinity. It he esoapes out of this speoious 
snare of the devil he will be an Instrument of much good/ > 

Wesley was right in Hpeaking strongly against 
that which was mysticism falsely so called, but 
he was a mystic himself. The man who trans- 
lated with such passion Terstecgen’s hymn, 1 Thou 
hidden love of God,' could not have been anything 
else. His controversy with William Law is surely 
due to a misunderstanding on the part of Wesley. 
Wesley wrote when he was perplexed, and his soul 
was strangoly restless, and the honours are chiefly 
on the side of his teacher, Law. HiB greater 
and most fundamental controversy was with the 
Calvinists— and with logic and passionate love he 
claimed that Christ died for all. The battle was 
fought and won, but the victory came not through 
the strident notes of controversy, but rather 
through the rousing strains of song— 

' For all, my Lord was oruolfled. 

For all, for all my Saviour died/* 

One of the most beautiful things in the history of 
this controversy is the fact that such vital theo- 
logical disagreements as there were between 
Wesley and Whitefield never broke their friend- 
ship, but seemed rather to deepen and strengthen it. 

0. Wesley and the Church of England.— The 
Church of England never had a moro loving son 
than John Wesley, and never one who strove more 
strenuously to be loyal to her. He was driven out 
of the Church, yet in 1789 he wrote : 

' I declare once more that I live and die a member of the 
Church of England ; and that none who regard my Judgment 
or advice will separate from it*’ 4 

But he did things which show that in another sense 
he did not belong to her. He believed in her, but 
he saw with his quick eye the needs of his age, 
and the organization of tho Church of England 
was not flexible enough to meet the changing con- 
ditions of the time. He saw tho groat needs of 
America, and, realizing the urgency of its claims, 
in 1784 consecrated Coke as bishop and Whatooat 
and Vasey as presbyters for that continent. In 
1780 Wesley ordained preachers for Scotland. 
His loyalty was of that higher kind which would 
not allow rules to interfere with the advance to 
which he believed Christ was calling His people. 
This is seen early in the encounter with Joseph 
Butler, when bishop of Bristol. The great writer 
of The Analogy said that Wesley had no right to 
preach in that diocese. Wesley said, 'I can do 

1 Journal , viii. 36. » lb. vi. 10. 

* For the theology of Methodism see art. Mbtiiodihm. 

4 'Farther Thoughts on Separation from the Ohuroh’ 
(written 11th Dec. 1789), Works, xiil. 240. 
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most good here, so here I stay.’ That was his 
one test. He was at heart a Gatholio and like the 
scribe who brought out of his treasure things new 
and old. We see this in his 4 Christian Library,’ 
in which he included writings from men of all 
Christian communities, the only requirement 
being that each reprint should give spiritual 
strength to its readers. 

7. wesley and humanism.— It was the boast 
of Wesley that he was 1 homo unius libri,’ and so 
he was, though few men of his age read more 
books. His final appeal was to the Scriptures 
illumined by the living spirit. The variety and 
amount of nis reading leaves us breathless. It 
was Hampson who wrote : 4 With a book in his 
hand, he frequently rode from fifty to sixty or 
seventy miles a day.* 1 His Primitive Physic snows 
his quaint and practical knowledge: and the 

S uotation he places at the beginning, 4 Homo sum : 

umani nihil a me alienum puto,’ reveals his keen 
interest in human affairs. The Journal could 
have been written only by a man who had read 
enthusiastically the book of life. There may be 
little oharm of style, but there is a conciseness, a 
forthrightness of writing, a perspicuity, that is 
hard to excel. He had not studied his Addison 
for nothing; the references in his early diary — 
4 Read Addison * — are illuminating. He had much 
humour, 3 and we must not forget that Alexander 
Knox writes that his 4 sportive sallies of innocent 
mirth delighted even the young and the thought- 
less,* and Thomas Walsh writes of his 4 witty pro- 
verbs. 1 1 Hampson says : 4 It was impossible to be 
long in his company without partaking his hilar- 
ity/ 4 This man, who could have clioBen the 
company of the great, lived and loved to live with 
the unknown. There are many parallels between 
St. Francis and Wesley, and one is to be found in 
this, that both went to the people— what the Little 
Brothers were to Francis that wonderful band of 
men, the early Methodist preachers, were to 
Wesley. It is interesting to note that two men 
command the 18th cent., and one (Dr. Johnson) 
said of the other, 4 He can talk well on any subject.* 
Johnson would fain have seen more of Wesley. 

* John Wesley's conversation is good, but he is never at 
leisure. He Is always obliged to go at a certain hour. This 
Is very disagreeable to a man who loves to (old his legs, and 
have out his talk os 1 do.’ 6 
Southey says : 

*His manners were always irresistibly winning, and his 
cheerfulness was like perpetual sunshine.* • 

It is true that Mb printed sermons do not best reveal 
his humanism ; but they are treatises. A study of 
the Journal teaches ns that the texts upon which 
he preached most were those which reveal his 
tenderness and his love of the doctrines of grace. 
The text ‘When they had nothing to pay, he 
frankly forgave them both ’ is met again and again 
in tho Journal , and is the mottf of his ministry. 
Horace Walpole informs us of his vivid way of 
preaohing. 

*1 havs been at one opera— Mr. Wesley’s. . . . Wondrous 
olever, but as evidently an actor ae Garrick ... he told stories 
like Latimer, of the fool 0 ! his college who said " 1 thanks God 
for everything. 1 * *7 

John Nelson, one of his early helpers, describes 
the power of Wesley’s preaching : ’ 

* But 1 was like a wandering bird, cast out of the nest, till 
1 ill. 191. 

> For illustrations of his humour sue W. Bardsley Brash, 
‘Wesley’s Wit and Humour,* In London Quarterly lie nine, 
January, 1021. 

s For Alexander Knox see J. Whitehead, We of John Wesley, 
Dublin, 1806, ii. 480. For Walsh sco Wesleya Journal, vi. 10, 
footnote. 

4 Hi. 178. 

o Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Birklwck Hill, Oxford, 1 hs 7, 
ill. 290. 

• Life of W entry, 2 vola., I /melon, 1840, i. 400. 

7 Walpole's Letters, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee, 10 vote., Oxford, 
1904, vil. 47, Utter 1143, dated lOtli Oct. 1760. 


John Wesley came to preach his first sermon in Moorflelds. 
O that was n blessed morning to my soul 1 He stroked back 
his hair, and turned his face towards where 1 stood, and 1 
thought fixed his eyes upon me. When he had done I said, 
“ This man can tell the secrete of my heart ; he hath not left 
me there ; he hath shewed me the remedy, oven the blood of 
Jesus.” ' i 

Sir Walter Scott tells us that he heard Wesley 
preach more than once in the churchyard at Kelso. 

* Ho was a most venerable figure, but his sermons were 
vastly too oolloqulal for the taste of Saunders. He told many 
excellent stories. *9 

This man, of five feet three inches, of weight 
eight stone ten, 4 an eye the brightest and most 
piercing that can be conceived/ 8 with his finely 
chiselled face which came to view again in that 
of the Iron Duke, 4 loved men and women not for 
what they were but for what they might be: he 
loved colliers, drunkards, cock-fighters, prisoners, 
because he saw in them the children of the One 
Father. He gave first his love to God, and that 
exalted his love for men— that is why it never 
grew cold. He commands tho 18th cent, on the 
religious side as much as Johnson on the literary. 
Lecky has told us that Wesley saved England 
from a revolution, but we must remember that 
he brought about another revolution which lias 
done more to break down social barriers than men 
realise — for he taught men and women the essential 
oneness of us all, that One is our Father and we 
are all brethren, llis doctrine of faith stripped 
off the superficial disguises of life and revealed 
the divine possibilities of all men. Wesley was 
always ahead of his century ; he was a great fore- 
runner with regard to social reform ; he lived on as 
little as possible, and gave the rest away. Hampson 
says, ‘Perhaps the most liberal man in England 
was Mr. Wesley. His liberality to the poor knew 
no bounds.* 5 He gave the people cheap literature, 
founded schools and orphanages, wrote numerous 
pamphlets on public questions, and his last letter 
was one in which he encouraged Wilberforoe in 
his great tight against slavery— that traffic which 
he termed 'that execrable villainy, which is the 
scandal of England, of religion, and of human 
nature.’ This 4 brand plucked from the burning* 
broke up the frost of the 18th cent, by the glow 
of his naming message. He formed a society 
which hns become a world-wide Church; he 
brought inspiration to all the Churches, and his 
message still rings down the years— 4 The l»est of 
all is God is with us/ 

Litiraturr.— ! S ee the literature under Mktiiodibm. 

W. Bardsley Brash. 

WESLEYAN METHODISM. — See Method- 
ism. 

WEST AFRICA. - -Bee Negroes and W. 
Africa. 


WESTERN CHURCH.— The epithet ‘West- 
ern’ differentiates the Church of the West, or 
Roman Catholic Church, from that of the East, 
known as the Holy Orthodox Church. 6 The dis- 


1 The Lives of Early Methodist Preachers , London, 1805, I. 
14 ; cf. testimony of another, 'But when John began to 

speak, his words made me tremble. I thought he spoke to no 
one but mo, and 1 durst not look up ; for 1 imagined all the 
people were looking at me ’ (ih. p. ltt). 

3 J. G. liockhort, Life of Sir Walter Scott, Edinburgh, 1848, 
Vi. 40. 

* Hampson, iii. 107. 

4 The following Is a most interval ing mnlnlNceiuf of l»r. 
George Osborn: ‘Henry Moore, In whom- house at City Road, 
oh a young preacher, l lived, once took me to we a review by 
the Duke of Wellington in lljde I’nrk. During an interval the 
Duke, dismounting, stood by his borne mar Mr. Moore and 
myself. Pointing to I be Duke (for he wan short of Htulure). 
Henry Moore said, "That is John Wesley us 1 knew him”’ 
{Journal, vii. 402, footnote). Wesley and the Duke of Welling- 
ton sprang from collateral branches of the same family. 

« ill. 186. 

e See artt. Kahtkrn Church, Urkkk Orthodox Giiukcu, 
Russian Cuujtcu. 
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fcinction between these two branches of the Holy 
Catholio Church arose from the interaction of 
many causes, geographical, political, and theo- 
logical, but ultimately it may be traced to an 
event of supreme importance in the historic evolu- 
tion of the Christian faith. 

x. Introduction : schism of Bast and West.— 
Up to a.d. 330, when Constantine the Great chose 
the ancient Byzantium as the new capital of the 
Koman Empire and gave it the name of Constanti- 
nople, the Catholio Church of Christendom had 
remained one and undivided ; and, though the final 
schism was to be delayed for centuries, the rivalry 
between the old and the new Home at once intro- 
duced a divisive factor into the ecclesiastical re- 
lationships of the empire. Constantinople, already 
a Greek city with a large Greek population, was 
destined to become a second metropolis of the 
faith, representing Christian life ana thought of 
a distinctively Greek type. Indeed, it may be 
said that imperial Christianity had shifted its 
centre of gravity to the Aegean world of Hellenistic 
culture, intellectual and spiritual. It is significant 
that, when it was found necessary to formulate the 
terms of the orthodox creed in order to finish the 
desolating heresy of Arius, 1 * * * Nicroa and not Rome 
had been chosen in A.D. 325 as the place of 
assembly for the historic council which, so far 
from pacifying the Christian world, was the fore- 
runner of other councils— Ephesus, Chalcedon, and 
Constantinople 9 — where the various phases of the 
seemingly perpetual Christological problem received 
discussion ana authoritative settlement. Christi- 
anity had spread with a relatively greater rapidity 
over the Eastern empire than in the provinces of 
the West. The Greek language known as 1 com- 
mon * Greek— the lingua franca in which the early 
records of the faith were written— was naturally 
the medium by which the symbols of the Christian 
faith found their most logical and accurate expres- 
sion. It is true that the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who was always under the control of the 
emperor, was never to achieve a position like that 
of the pope, who, left free from civil control, be- 
came the undisputed pontiff and vicar of Christ 
upon earth ; but by the 5th and 6th centuries he 
had secured a commanding influence and bore the 
title of * oecumenical patriarch * — a designation 
which, in spite of papal protests, has continued till 
to-day. The relations of emperor and pope were 
severely strained during the period of the Christo- 
logical heresies, and in 680 the Council of Con- 
stantinople, when it condemned the Monothelete 
position, did not hesitate to anathematize the 
memory of Pope Honorius I. In A.D. 725 the 
opposition of Pope Gregory n. to Leo the Isaurian, 
who on the outbreak of the Iconoclastic contro- 
versy 8 had vehemently condemned, and commended 
a crusade against, the use of images, led to a fatal 
separation between East and West ; for Leo trans- 
ferred Sicily, Southern Italy, and Illyricum from 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the pope to that 
of Constantinople. A reaction in favour of images 
took place in tne reign of Constantine VI., and in 
786 the so-called Second Council of Niccea gave a 
decision in favour of image-worship, which the 
pope approved. But this reconciliation was tem- 
porary and in effect was nullified in 800 on the 
coronation of Charlemagne by the pope ; for, while 
in the West the pope became the religious head 
and the emperor the secular head of the Church, 
the process was reversed in the East, the emperor 
becoming head of the same Christian Church with 
a patriarch subordinate to him. Still, though the 

1 See art. Amanism. 

9 See artt. Councils and Stnods (Christian), Okkkds 

(Ecumenical), and Confkaaiomi. 

8 See art. Tconoclabm. 


separation between East and West was complete 
in secular matters, the final breach did not oocut 
for two centuries. The rejection of the Filioque 
clause. 1 which had been added by the Spanish 
Churcn to the Nicene creed in the 5th cent., and 
which was subsequently inserted in the Roman 
creed, was definitely decreed by the Council of 
Constantinople (A.d. 867), which excommunicated 
the pope. But. though this was significant of the 
steadily widening breach between the two sections 
of Catholicism, it was not till a century and a half 
later that the last blow was struck. The patriarch 
of Constantinople, Miohael Cerularius, closed the 
Latin churches and convents of the city in 1054, 
and this drastic act was followed hy the written 
attacks of his clergy on the Latin religion and itB 
observances, and especially the practice of celibacy 
on the part of its clergy. The pope’s legate, 
Cardinal Humbert, entered St. Sophia on 16th 
July during divine service and laid on the altar 
a decree of excommunication against the patriarch 
and hiB adherents. This act rent the Catholic 
world in twain, and it was the climax of the long- 
continued and deep-rooted misunderstanding be- 
tween the two great geographical sections of 
Christendom. The massacre of the Latins by the 
Greek populace in 1182 and the sack and capture 
of the city by the forces (chiefly Venetian) of the 
Fourth Crusade in 1204 were events which revealed 
and confirmed the hopeless fissure in the unity of 
the Church and led up to the fateful capture of 
Constantinople by Munammad II. in 1453. West- 
ern Europe liad left the Christum capital of the 
East to its fate : divided Christendom tiad enabled 
Muhammadanism to enshrine itself in Europe, and 
a sultan sat on the throne which Christian emperors 
had occupied since the days of Constantine. 

The following survey is limited (1) to the general 
development in history of the polity, organization, 
and secular relationships of the Western Church, 
and (2) to its dogmatic history and its position in 
Christian thought, leaving the reader to study in 
other articles (to which reference is made) the more 
specialized treatment of the inner life of the 
Church, its observances and sacraments, its ritual 
and its liturgies, its canon law and discipline, its 
orders and congregations, the history of its move- 
ments in their religious, intellectual, and social 
aspects, and finally the biographies of its out- 
standing personalities in the annals of its govern- 
ment, sainthood, and scholarship. 

Both sections of the survey are conveniently 
treated in chronological order under the following 
heads : (a) the early period (from Constantine to 
Charlemagne [A.D. 312-800]); (b) the medieval 
period (from Charlemagne to Boniface VIII. Ta.d. 
800-1303]); (c) the modern period (from the later 
Middle Ages to the present time [A.D. 1303-1920]). 

In the first period, the period of expansion , we 
have the rise of the papacy 9 with the conversion 
of the Teutonic races to Christianity; in the 
second, the period of consolidation t we have the 
papacy supreme in Europe, having attained 
the zenith of its influence and prosperity ; in the 
third period— the period of decline— we have the 
waning power of the papacy and the rise of 
Protestantism, which eventually led up to the 
distinction between religions of authority and a 
religion of the spirit, ana their conflicting ideals of 
ecclesiastical unity and Catholicism. 

a. Ecclesiastical polity and organisation.— (a) 
Early period. —With the accession of Constantine 
in 323, Christianity became the imperial religion, 
and henceforth its destiny was to be closely associ- 
ated with that of the empire. The vicissitudes 
through which the empire passed during the three 

1 See artt Confiwuons, Cmsds (Ecumenical). 

9 See art. Papacy. 
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succeeding centuries under the attacks of the bar* 
bari&ns of Northern and Eastern Europe left an 
enduring mark on the constitution ana organise* 
tion of the Church. The monarchical episcopate, 
which was rocognized by Ignatius and accepted by 
Cyprian as the basis of Church government, was 
the germ from which the primacy, of the bishop of 
Rome was evolved. The doctrine of apostolic 
succession {q.v.) laid down by Irenoeus ascribed 
a spiritual pre-eminence to the Church of Rome as 
founded by the two jpreatest apostles, St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and Tertullian in his early pre- 
Montanist treatise, the Prescription of Heresy — 
always a favourite with the Roman Church— 
eloquently adopted the same line of argument, 
proclaiming the transmission of the apostolic 
‘deposit’ through the succession of bishops. 
Established in * the Eternal City, 1 which was the 
visible focus of imperial greatness and might, the 
bishopric of Rome was invested with a dignity 
which far surpassed that of the rival sees of 
Alexandria and Antioch. Moreover, the Latin 
conception of the Church as an external institution, 
moulded indeed on the type of the empire, but 
controlled by bishops who were the vicars of an 
absent Christ and depositaries of saving grace, led 
up to the papacy as a logical conclusion. No 
Balvation outside the Church, the Church built on 
St. Peter as chief of the apoBtolic college, a hier- 
archy which traced its lineal descent by due suc- 
cession from the first of apostles— these are the 
principles upon which the supremacy of the Roman 
see was established by Augustine, the greatest of 
the Latin theologians. In the 4th and 0th centuries 
the Church as it developed its organization on the 
new political divisions of the empire— especially 
Gaul and Spain, following the conquest by Christi- 
anity of the nations of the Franks and the 
Spaniards or Iberians — rosej by its beauty of 
ritual, its succession of distinguished Christian 
leaders, bishops, and kings, and its moral influence, 
to a position of great splendour. A generation 
after Augustine, Leo the Great, bishop of Rome 
(440-461), put forth a claim 1 for the authority of 
the Roman see which was never afterwards relaxed, 
and which saw its realization in the imperial 
authority over Christendom wielded by Hildebrand 
and Innocent III. 

In 445 the emperor Valentinian III. issued a law 
declaring the bishop of Rome the supreme head of 
the Western Church on the three grounds of the 
primacy of St. Peter, the dignity of the city, and 
the decree of a holy synod. Resistance to the 
authority of St. Peter’s successors in the Roman 
see was thus constituted a State offence. 

The title * nap® * (pope), which was applied In the West to all 
the bishops, became in the 0th cent, the exclusive designation 
of the bishop of Rome. Gregory vn. was responsible for the 
decree which thenceforth limited the title to the occupant of 
the Roman see. 3 

Although for a short time Justinian the Great 
(527-065) held sway over Italy and placed the 
Roman bishops on a level with those of Constanti- 
nople, the Lombards finally broke the power of 
the Byzantine emperor in Italy and by tneir con- 
gest practically assured the independence of the 

ishops of Rome. The decretals of the popes were 
oodified in the year 000 by Dionysius Exiguus, 
who included in his collection the decrees of the 
councils and the chief canons of the provincial 
synods. The Donatist position,* which mode holi- 
ness of life the test of catholicity, was defeated by 

1 Of. Serin, iv. t : ‘ De tot© munch unus Petrus eltgltur, uul 
et univenarum gentium vocation!, et omnibus apostous, 
cunctlsque ecclesiw patribus preponatur : ut quaravis in populo 
Dei multi sacerdotea slot muitique pas tores, oranes tameri 
proprle regafc Petrus, quo* principal! ter regft et Christ us.’ 

3 Bee Jffir 11 , s.v. ‘Pope* ; Ducange, Gloss Msdxas et Infimat 
Latinitalis, s.v. 'Papa/ 

3 See art. Donatist*. 


the influence of Augustine, and the Donatists were 
in the end repressed by force of arms. The supre- 
macy of the hierarchy and the efficacy of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper were maintained to t>e in- 
dependent of the personal character of individual 
officials and members of a Church which was 
founded on the * rock * Peter and owed its catholic 
authority as a visible holy community to its apos- 
tolic descent. On the other hand, the rise of 
monasticism in this period l — first in the form of 
hermit colonies under the inspiration of St. Antony, 
then in the form of religious communities with a 
rcgula, or rule, of common-life discipline under 
CasRian at Marseilles, Benediet of Nursia (480-046) 
at Monte Cassino, and his disciple Manrus (St. 
Maur) in Gaul and Sicily— was a movement within 
the Church towards a higher type of spirituality, 
though it tended to fix the orthodox separation 
between things sacred and profane or secular. 
From 590 to 800 Christianity spread over Western 
Europe, Anglo-Saxon England, Germany, and the 
new nations along the Danube, the missionary 
movement owing much to the inspiring zeal of 
Gregory I., known ob 1 the Great.’ That the papal 
power not only survived the political and ecclesi- 
astical fluctuations and unrest of the times, but 
emerged with added prestige, is due to the person- 
ality of this powerful leader who founded the 
Church in England, consolidated the Church in 
Spain, brought the Church of Gaul into close 
connexion with Rome, and checked the abuses 
which had crept into his own diocese. In contra- 
distinction to the Eastern titlo of (ecumenical 
patriarch, he assumed as pope (590-604) the title 
of ‘servus nervorum,’ which his successors have 
always maintained. After Gregory’s death the 
outstanding event is the anointing of Pepin, king 
of the Franks, in 751, probably by Boniface, 
Archbishop of Maintz, with the sanction of Pope 
Zacharias. A Becond coronation by Stephen II. of 
the same king at St. Denys in 754 was the 

E rice which a grateful papacy paid to him for his 
elp against the Lombards and his presentation 
of the lost lands to the Roman Church. Here 
is a sequence of events which marks a beginning 
of the long-coveted temporal dominion of the 
papacy. But the political troubles were not at 
an end, and Pope Leo ill. , owing to the disaffection 
of the Roman nobles, had to flee for his life to the 
court of Charlemagne, king of the Franks. The 
result was that, when Charlemagne came to Koine 
to re-establish order, Leo crowned him at St. 
Peter’s on Christmas Day 800 as emperor of Rome. 
This event, the significance of which can be 
paralleled only by Constantine’s establishment of 
Christianity as the religion of the Roman Empire, 
revealed the fact that the majestic traditions of 
that empire— for three centuries merely magni 
nmninis umbra in the West — still swayed the 
minds of men. Church and State were once more 
united, and the Holy Roman Empire became a 
compelling ideal, if not as yet a historic reality. 

(6) Medieval period.’— In this period the papacy 
held undisputed sway over Western Europe. 
Missionary enterprise widoned the scope of its 
influence. If to Eastern Christianity is due the 
credit of the conversion of Russia under Vladimir, 
Scandinavia, the Slavic nations, the Moravians, 
Bohemia and Hungary, the Wends of the north 
and east of Germany were Christianized by the 
Church of the West. When warring factions 
broke up the empire on the death of Charlemagne, 
the popes took advantage of political changes to 
secure greater independence and strove to establish 
the ascendancy of the papal see over the State as 
the one solution of the European problem. The 
pseudo-Isidorian decretals (r. 850) proclaimed the 
i See art. Monabticimm. 
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inviolability of the hierarchy and the pope as 
the fountainhead of justice, while the Donation 
of Constantine f concocted on even more audacious 
lines, asserted that no earthly potentate may rule 
where God's anointed has his throne. In 062 Otto 
was crowned as the emperor of what is known as 
the Holy ltoman Empire. Otto owed his crown 
to the chair of 8t. Peter, but hod the power 
of deposing Christ’s vicar and determining his 
successors ; nevertheless this union of two world- 
rulers— one supreme in secular matters, the other 
in the spiritual realm — was a fact of transoendent 
historical moment. Hildebrand, a native of 
Tuscany, educated in the Cluny monastery at 
Koine though not himself a monk, was gifted 
with the instincts of leadership and a genius for 
statesmanship, and under the name of Gregory VII. 
ascended the throne of St. Peter in the year 1073 
to claim absolute power in the affairs of the 
Church, the right to depose kings and to sit in 
judgment on their sins. On a memorable occasion 
during the year 1077 he proved his strength by 
reducing the defiant Henry IV. to penitence at 
Canossa, and his humiliation of tne king of 
Germany had been preceded by threatening 
Philip I., king of France, with deposition, if he 
did not mend his ways. The policy of State domina- 
tion was carried on by his successors Urban II., 
and, more notably, Innocent ill. The protest of 
Arnold of Brescia, a pupil of Abelard, who advo- 
cated a return to apostolic simplicity and the 
abandonment of secular pretensions, was unavail- 
ing. The answer of the papacy was the destruction 
of the heresy of the Cathari and the Albigenses 
and the establishment of the Inquisition, while 
the policy of asserting independent control over 
the kings of France, Germany, and England was 
continued until 1 Innocent III. had as his vassals 
the majority of the princes of Christendom.’ 1 On 
the other hand, this struggle weakened the moral 
influence of the papacy. The Latin Empire in the 
East fell, and tne Crusades ( q.v .) came to An end 
in 1272. Monasticism under Bernard [q.v.) of 
Cloirvaux (1000-1153) and the Cistercians assumed 
a more rigid tone and discipline, and the mendicant 
orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic aroused the 
conscience of tho Church to the needs of the 
common people, social and spiritual. The Fratres 
Minorca in particular enshrined in their labours 
and their lives of frugality and simplicity an ideal 
of self-renunciation joyous rather than austere, 
and by their care for the poor and their own self- 
imposed poverty leavened the decadence and 
corruption of the age with the true spirit of the 
Christian gospel. 2 

(c) Modem period .—' The two and a half centuries 
which constitute the later Middle Ages (from the 
death of Boniface viu. to the beginning of the 
Reformation— 1303 to 1517) may he eonveniently 
included under this head as bringing to a climax 
the tendencies prophetic of and preparatory to 
the rise of Protestantism. The famous papal bull 
Unam Sanctam, issued by Boniface VIII. in 1302, 
had declared that the belief that every human 
creature is subject to the pope was necessary to 
salvation. It was burnt by Philip IV. ‘the Fair* 
of Franoe in Notro Dame, and its author, when 
about to excommunicate Philip, was made a 
prisoner in a rising instigated by Philip and a 
month later died of a broken heart. Such was the 
tragic end of the papal claim to a world leadership. 
The de Mutuirchia (r. 1314) of Dante expressed the 
sentiment of hostility to the pajtal ambition for 
temporal power and was significant of the growing 

» A. Lntfunle, The Latin Chunk in the Middle Agee, Kng. tr. f 
Edinburgh, 1016, p. 248. 

* See. besides art. Mosasticihm, art Rkuoiouh Ordkrs 
(C hristian). 


reaction against papal pretensions. The 4 Baby- 
lonian captivity’ of the papacy at Avignon was 
a further blow to the prestige of the holy see. 
While William of Occam (1280-1347) placed the 
emperor and the general council above the pope 
as his judgos, and Marsilius of Padua in his 
Defensor Pacts assumed the r6le of higher critic 
in the matter of the supremacy of St. Peter and 
the primacy of the Roman see, France reduced the 
pope to complete submission and Germany dis- 
regarded his anathemas. When Wyclif protested 
that the papal office was poisonous to the Church, 
the great schism which had resulted in the election 
of two popes in 1378 was the basis of his argument 
—an argument which became irresistible when, 
on the failure of the Council of Pisa in 1409 to 
solve the problem, three popes instead of two 
widened the schism. Five years later the Counoil 
of Constance condemned John Hus to death. 1 
Stimulated by the writings of Wyclif, he had 
inaugurated a new religious movement in Bohemia 
and had been invited to the council under a safe- 
conduct granted by the Holy Roman Emperor 
Sigismund. There he expounded his views and 
was called upon to retract what were considered 
to be erroneous teachings subversive of the 
authority of the i>ope. He refused on the grounds 
of fidelity to conscience, was condemned and on 
6th Jnly 1415 burned. A year later liis friend 
and disciple, Jerome of Prague, suffered the same 
fate. The essence of the Hussite movement was 
its insistence on the rights of conscience and its 
appeal to a higher tribunal than that of pope and 
council. On the other hand, the Council of 
Constance had ended the schism by asserting its 
supreme authority over pope and Church. It had 
established its right to regulate the action of the 
pope and 4 had secured the transformation of tho 
papacy from an absolute into a constitutional 
monarchy ’ a — an event of great significance for 
tho future history of the papacy. Constantinople 
fell in 1453, and in the latter half of this century 
the popes sought to restore their waning supremacy 
by invoking crusades against the Musi im. Savona- 
rola [[q.v.] 1452-98), a Dominican monk of Florence 
under tho rule of the Medici, became alarmed by 
the prevailing decadence of morals, and owing to 
his zeal for the purification of society was ex- 
communicated by Pope Alexander VI., who after 
failing to bribe him into silence secured his death 
by working on the hostility of the Florentines 
to their noblest fellow-citizen. Such movements 
as those of Hus and Savonarola, who were both 
martyrs in the cause of a higher morality, and 
the exemplification of an inward and spiritual 
religion in the lives of mystics like Tauler and 
Thomas & Kempis,’ were signs of .the coming 
change. It was in vain that Pope Leo x. (1513-21) 
secured the repeal of the * pragmatic sanction’ — 
by which Louis ix. of France had in 1269 asserted 
the right of the State to refuse papal taxation — 
and in vain that his imitation of tne warlike policy 
of his predecessor Julius II. and his successful 
diplomacy had enabled him to recover something 
of the ola papal prestige. It was but a momentary 
rekindling or the embers of a dying cause. The 
Reformation had arrived. It is true that the 
Protestant movement, 4 triumphant in Northern 
and Central Europe, was checked in Italy, though 
even in the native land of the papacy n at red of 
the vices and corruptions of the papal regime 
rallied many adherents to the new movement. 
The traditional greatnesH of an institution which 
had brought wealth aud influence to the Italian 

i Hue art. Hitsritiw. 

* Williston Walker, A Hitt, of the Christian Church , p. 810. 

8 See art. Mysticism (Christian, -Roman Catholic). 

4 See art Protwtajwism, and esp. art Rstormatiov. 
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people evoked a patriotic response to the forces of 
- the Counter-Reformation. Moreover, the founda- 
tion of the Society of Jesus by Loyola (1401-1556), 1 
with its regime of unquestioning obedience to the 
will of its general ana its unswerving devotion to 
the papal see, was a powerful faotor in withstand- 
ing the advance of Protestantism, while by its 
missionary seal it carried Roman Catholic influence 
into new lands and reconquered lost territory. The 
Council of Trent met in 1545 and after two interrup- 
tions produced in 1563 under Pius iv. the famous 
Profeasio Fidei , to which all teachers and ecclesi- 
astics were required to assent. The Catholic 
theologian Bellarmine with uncompromising dog- 
matism expounded the Tridentine symbol and 
the Roman Catechism, which even more rigidly 
supported the papal supremacy, and his labours 
for orthodoxy were continued . by the Jesuit 
theologians Suarez and Petavius, while the mysti- 
cism of Francis of Sales, Molinos, and F6nelon 
wielded a powerful influence in favour of the 
Roman type of piety. The publication of the 
Catechism, the Breviary, and the Missal, together 
with an authorized edition of the Vulgate, aided 
the work of the Counter-Reformation by providing 
standards of Catholic orthodoxy. The Inquisition 3 
was re-organized and carried on in Italy, though 
not with the fanatical excesses which in Spain 
under Torquemada had covered the holy office 
with lasting infamy. The Index Expurgatorius 
pronounced its ban on all anti- Roman books and 
particular passages of books. In 1685 the repeal 
of the Edict of Nantes, which was the great 
charter of Huguenot rights in France, marked 
the climax of a half-century of persecution and 
political ostracism. In the 18th cent, the efforts 
of the Western Church to withstand the Protestant 
movement had spenttheirvigour, just os Protestant- 
ism had lost its earlier glow ana enthusiasm. A 
spiritual and intellectual lassitude prevailed— a 
reaction partly from the theological strife of the 
previous generations and partly from the dynastic 
struggles caused by the ambitions of Louis XIV. 
and Frederick the Great. The Society of Jesus 
was temporarily extinguished. Where religious 
reforms were attempted— e.g. 9 by Joseph II. in 
Austria— they proved abortive, probably because 
they were inspired by the free-thinking spirit 
rather than by genuine religious earnestness. 

Under the French revolution the Church shared 
the fate of all the privileged classes, and the 
Catholic religion was formally abolished aB being 
hostile to the new republic. The Goddess of 
Reason was enthroned in Notre Dame, and 
Robespierre's attempt to restore religion by en- 
forcing a belief in God only checked for a moment 
the torrent of infidelity. In 1801 Napoleon con- 
cluded a concordat with Pius vil., in which the 
Catholic religion was declared to be the religion 
of the majority of the French people; but he 
provoked the pope’s hostility by demanding the 
right to appoint a patriarch of France, tho Abolition 
of clorical celibacy, and the support of the pope 
against England. Excommunication of Napoleon 
was followed by a protracted struggle with the 
pope, which was only ended in 1814 by the fall 
of Napoleon. In Germany tho ecclesiastical states 
were secularized and subjected to civil rule. In 
Spain the Inquisition was abolished. The pope 
espoused the canse of absolutism which the forma- 
tion of the Holy Alliance of European Powers was 
intended to uphold, in order to prevent revolution- 
ary and democratic movements aimed at (he 
authority of kings. In 1814 the Jesuit order was 
revived. Lamcnnais’s attempt in France to associ- 
ate ultramontane ideas of the pope’s spiritual 

i See artt. Jssuin and Loyola. 

* See artt. UQUiamo* and Ornca, Toi Holy. 


supremacy 1 with the advocacy of freedom of 
worship and liberty of conscience was repudiated 
by Pope Gregory XVI. On the other hand, in 
England Catholic emancipation released Roman 
Catholics from the political disabilities imposed 
at the Restoration. In 1846 Pope Pius ix. began 
his policy of liberalism by providing for his kingdom 
a constitutional system and cherished a scheme 
for the unifying of Italy under his control. A 
quarter of a century later, on the capture of Rome 
by Victor Emmanuel (1870), Italy was unified 
under one kingdom with Rome as its capital, and 
the pope’s temporal authority was finally lost. 
In 1854 l'ius ix. had promulgated on Ins own 
authority without any conciliar sanction tho 
dogma of tho immaculate conception {g.v.) t and 
in 1870 at tho Vatican Council the dogma of papal 
infallibility 3 was decreed in spite of the opposit ion 
of the 1 Old Catholics ’* of Germany, who held that 
the concurrence of pope and council was required 
for the validity of a doctrinal definition. Some of 
these, like Hefele, submitted, but Ddl linger and 
his associates seceded and formed a confederation 
of English, Americans, Swiss, Russians, and 
Greeks, while in Paris Pfcre Hyacinl-ho Loyson 
formed an Old Catholie congregation. But tho 
movement never captured the people. Both 
England and Germany wore alarmed by the 
ultramontane policy of the papacy, and Germany 
under Bismarck gave political protection to the 
Old Catholics. In France the National Assembly 
in 1871 was possessed with the ultramontane ideals, 
and the Government four years later authorized 
the foundation of Catholic universities. The in- 
evitable reaction followed, and under Ferry and 
Gambetta (1880-81) the ‘March decrees,’ breaking 
up the Jesuit Society and congregations not 
recognized by the State and requiring Catholic 
students to be enrolled in State universities, were 
carried. During the hist generation the secularist 
movement in France advanced stage by stago — 
until in 1905 the separation of Churoh and State was 
decreed by the French government and all churches 
and church property became the possession of the 
State. A situation was thus created for both 
Catholics and Protestants which called for volun- 
tary generosity on the part of their adherents, with 
tiie result that the cause of religion in France has 
not lost but rather gained in public esteem. 

Even from this rapid survey, which has selected 
what may be called decisive events illustrative of 
the political aims of the papacy and the development 
of ecclesiastical life and order within the Roman 
Church, we may infer what the Western Church 
has stood for in European history since the days 
of Constantine. Its aim has been to include 
humanity within its spiritual fold, while exerting 
a dominating control over the secular fabric of the 
State, its kings and governing authorities. This 
fundamental dualism of spiritual authority and 
temporal domination, which reached its climax in 
the Holy Roman Empire, was hold to l>o the 
secret of progress religious and social, and nono 
can deny the splendour of the conception which 
inspired Hildebrand and lifted the Medieval 
Church to a position of majestic influence and 
striking prosperity. But it was a glorious dream 
destined to vanish at t.lin touch of reality, a 
harmony of incompatible opposites which could 
not endure, ft service of two masters which was 
to end in disillusion and disaster. Tho inter- 
penetration of Catliolieism with fxditical ambi- 
tions and with worldly aims of kingly power 
tendod to weaken its spiritual life. History has 
hut recorded its verdict on the unreality of the 
Western claim to catholicity by adopting the 

1 See srt. Ultramostamihm. a See art. Infallibility. 

a See art. old Catuolicibm. 
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limiting epithet 1 Roman * in its designation of the 
Catholic Church of the West 1 The narrowness 
of its conception of what constitutes catholicity 
abides, even when we take into account its 
splendid annals of saintliness, piety, missionary 
zeal, its strength and compactness or organization 
— a bulwark in dark and barbaric ages conserving 
spiritual truth and light against the powers of 
evil— its enduring services in the task of redeeming 
the world from atheism and saving it from sin, 
and further in its self-renounoing ministries to the 
poor, the sufferers and outcasts of mankind. From 
age to age it has received warnings and calls to 
forsake the path of earthlv domination and to 
seek only the unity and freedom of the spirit; 
but its answer is the dogma of papal infallibility, 
which is the admission of a fatal weakness— a bold 
but despairing attempt to enforce an authority 
which cannot endure the light of reason and 
spiritual liberty. Paganism and traditionalism 
are the perils of most forms of faith— the one, 
according to Sabatier, 9 finding 'its most obvious 
and crudest expression in Catholicism, in the 
constitution of its priestly hierarchy, in the opus 
operatum of its sacraments, and all the super- 
stitious practices with which Catholic devotion 
persists in overlaying itself 1 ; the other revealing 
itself in the Catholic apotheosis of the past— 
whether the history of a period or the body of 
custom, tradition, and dogma — which in the 
course of time becomes a hindrance and a despotism 
fatal to spiritual progress. And the view that 
the Western Church has been materialized and 
narrowed by its persistent policy of confining the 
Spirit within forms and rites and hierarchical 
authority, and by its fatal distrust of reason and 
conscience, is confirmed as we trace the attitude 
of Rome to the developments of Christian thought 
in the ages under review. 

3. Development of theology and religious 
thought in the Church of the West.— (a) Early 
period: Augustinianism and influence of Greek 
theoloqy.—'i\\$ evolution of the Christian Churcli 
into the unity of Catholicism was not entirely a 
development of organization necessitated by its 
progress over the Roman Empire and moulded by 
its imperial environment and its secular relation- 
ships. The external and institutional form of the 
Latin Church cannot be explained if the influence 
of its theological standpoint and its fundamental 
dogmas is ignored. Its claim to authority over the 
soul and conscience of mankind was based on a 
type of theology to which the distinguishing epithet 
'Latin’ has invariably been applied. From this 
point of view Augustine is more palpably the 
founder of the Western Church than St. Peter. 
This remarkable thinker 1 is reverenced by the 
Catholic and the Protestant alike : by the former 
because of his emphasis on the authority of the 
Church and the impossibility of salvation outside 
the Church, by the latter because of his assertion 
of the divine sovereignty and of predestination 
(q.v.) and his interpretation and practice of evan- 
gelical and experimental piety. But, though it is 
true that Mb personal witness to Christianity lifts 
him beyond all the divisions of Christianity, the 
fact remains that he devoted all the resources of 
his intellect and spiritual zeal to the service of the 
Catholic Church, which he believed to be the only 
possible medium of salvation to the world. The 
grace ( q.v .) which saved came indeed from above, 

1 Of. A. V. O. Allen, Continuity of Christian Thought, Lon- 
don, 1886, p. 387. 

s The Religion* of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit, 
£ng. tr„ Ivondon, 1004, p. 888. 

* See ftrtt. Auouiitinr ; Oilmen, Doctrine or nut (Roman 
Catholic), and cf. ' Biro . . . evangelio non crederem, nmi me 
cathollcae wlesme commoveret auctoritst ' (Centra Bp. 
Munich, v. 0). 


but it was deposited with the succession of bishops 
who alone were empowered to administer it to the 
elect. His God was essentially a deistic or tran- 
scendent Deity dwelling apart from mankind and 
regulating human affairs by His commissioned 
agents, the hierarchy of the Catholic Churoh. 
Original sin (?.e.) was an effectual barrier to man’s 
reconciliation with God ; and Augustine placed a 
greater emphasis on the external rite of baptism 
(q.v.) as a mode of regeneration than on the merits 
of Christ. The power of sin which is seated in the 
will could be broken only by the agency of the 
Church as the appointed channel of graoe. In 
fact, 1 grace ’ takes the place of Christ in Augus- 
tinian theology s on the one hand, it is the sovereign 
will of God wno decrees the salvation of the elect, 
and, on the other, ' a kind of spiritual potency’ 
deposited in the hierarchy and mediated by the 
priesthood in the sacraments to the people. Only 
a portion of the race could be generated in baptism ; 
the residue were doomed to eternal punishment. 
It was by these views that Augustine made possible 
the development of the Church of the 5 tn cent, 
into the papal empire of the Middle Ages. There 
is hardly a distinctively Roman doctrine or prac- 
tice-purgatory, the intermediate state, the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, the invocation of saints, rever- 
ence for relics and images, the distinction between 
mortal and veniAl sins, the loss of unbaptized 
children— which cannot be found at least in germ 
among his opinions. With all its defocts, however, 
this can bo said in favour of the Augustinian theo- 
logy, that it consolidated the Western Church, its 
thinking and its discipline, and saved it from the 
wave of Muhammadanism which overwhelmed the 
Church of the East. Augustine was powerfully 
influenced by the Platonism of the Alexandrian 
teachers, especially in his earlier life; but his 
mature treatises show but scanty traces of sympathy 
with the standpoint of the Greek theologians ana 
are obsessed by his theory of the Church, which in its 
rigidity and narrowness reveals tho mind of a great 
ecclesiastic rather than of a profound philosopher. 

It has often been asked if the principles of Greek 
theology influenced the thought of the West. 
While it is universally agreed that the Latin 
Church borrowed freely from the customs and 
ritual of paganism, to what extent was its dog- 
matic teaching affected by the views of Clement 
of Alexandria, who proclaimed the continuity 
between Christianity and the higher thought of 
the Greek philosophers ? The Platonists of Alex- 
andria derived this idea of continuity from the 
truth of the divine immanence (q.v.) in human 
nature, taught that the Incarnation revealed the 
organic union between God and man and was the 
real atonement for sin, asserted that there was no 
opposition between reason and faith, regarded the 
Church as a community whose spiritual life was 
that of the Logos (q.v.) and its sacraments as 
symbols of inner processes, and proclaimed that 
heresy was an aid to the discovery of truth. 
Origen 1 followed with a profounder learning and 

S hilo8ophic insight to lay the foundation of the 
octrine of the Trinity in his teaching respecting 
the 'eternal generation of the Son.’ Athanasius 
(q.v.) shaped in an atmosphere of controversy the 
orthodox Trinitarian formula against the deistio 
interpretation of Arius, and secured the insertion 
of the vital term byoofam in the Nicene symbol. 
His triumph is for ever signifloant, and the creeds 
of Christendom show that Greek thought fulfilled 
a providential task in the reconciliation of Christi- 
anity with reason, while the genius of Latin Christi- 
anity built up on the model of the empire the 
government, law, and constitution of the Church. 
In other words, the Western Church, while in the 
i See art. Alexandrian Theology and Allen, rh. I. 
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spirit of Tertullian’a Prescription of Heresy always 
hostile to heretical thought* and the independent 
custivities of reason, owed to Greek theology the 
intellectual gift, the philosophic insight and aocur* 
acy of definition, the logical subtlety and luoidity 
by which alone the truth could be established on a 
firm basis. It owed its symbols and the power of 
defending them, its doctrine; and its apologetic to 
Greek theology ; but the findings of Greek theokipy 
were held to be valid only when enforoed by its 
authority. Without the benediotion of the hier- 
archy, no truth, no new conception of truth, could 
be tolerated. Indeed, there were oertain principles 
of Greek thought, such as the essential kinship of 
man with God, which the Western Church nas 
never regarded with complete conviction ; rather 
it has clung to the conception of the infinite dis- 
tance between the human and the divine which 
was characteristic of the theology of Antioch. It 
has to be remembered that, when Greek theology 
passed into the Western Church, new peoples and 
races were coming to the front and were eventu- 
ally to be won to Christianity ; hence the method 
of presenting the simpler type of Christian 
thought based on Church authority, rather 
than the more intellectual and philosophic aspects 
of the truth, might be justified on grounds of 
expediency. It remains true, however, that the 
earlier Greek theology of the Alexandrian type 
has never really rooted itself in the consciousness 
of the Latin Cnuroh ; its breadth and universality 
of vision, its synthesis of the human and divine, 
has illuminated but not transformed the dogmatic 
teaching of Catholicism. With Clement and 
Origen Rome has shown lesB affinity than with the 
pseudo-Dionysius. The Celestial Hierarchy (trans- 
lated by John Scotus Erigena), with its ranges of 
angelic intermediaries between God on the one hand 
ana the bishops and deaconB of the Church and 
finally common humanity on the other, and with its 
path to God by the practice of Oriental ascetioism, 
was the very negation of the sane and logical teach- 
ing of the Christian Platonists of Alexandria. 

(6) Mediatval period: scholasticism.— The age of 
Charlemagne marked a low stage of religious 
thought, although the culture of John Scotus 
Erigena, 9 based on his knowledge of Greek and | 
in particular of Plato and Origen, enabled him to 
produce a philosophy of religion far ahead of his 
times. Alcuin of York was a popular teacher, but 
he was not an original theologian and has a larger 
place in the history of the Roman liturgy as a 
compiler of the Lectionary and works of private 
devotion. It is significant that in the 9tn cent, 
the dogma of transubstantiation 8 first became the 
subject of formal discussion. Neither Cyprian 
nor Tertuilian was an exponent of a materialistic 
conception of the Lord’s Supper, while Augustine 


pageantries of worship, in the composition of 
hymns like the Dies Iras and the Stabat Mater J 
which broke with the classic models of poetry, and 
in the mysteries and miracle- plays staged within 
the sacred walls. Above all, the scholastic thoo- 
logy of which Anselm 8 was the intellectual oil- 
spring expressed the wide-spread feeling that the 
dogma and ritual of the Church must be harmon- 
ized with the intellect and adjusted to the con- 
science of mankind. If monastioism fostered piety 
and devotion, scholasticism in schools and univer- 
sities endeavoured to establish the Christian Church 
and its doctrine on an intellectual basis. Abelard 
(y.v.) resisted the blind acceptance of traditional 
dogmas, while sects like the Cathari and Waldenses 
(£. 0 .) upheld the principle that the Spirit of God 
was not limited in its operations to the Churoh but 
illuminated the bouI of man. The supporters of 
the authority of the Church became alarmed by 
the prevalence of such teaching. The condemna- 
tion of Abelard at the instance of the saintly 
Bernard of Clairvaux was upheld by the Council 
of the Lateran (1215), which formally decreed the 
dogma of transubstantiation. Fourteen years 
later the Council of Toulouse declared it a sin for 
the laity to possess a Bible or to read the Psalter 
or the Breviary in the vernacular. The Book of 
Sentences by Peter the Lombard became the 
accepted standard of orthodoxy. And finally 
Thomas Aquinas (< q.v .) took up the task of recon- 
ciling faith and reason and, as a counterblast to 
the Platonism of Scotus Erigena and Abelard, 
called to his aid the aposteriori method of Aristotle. 8 
Rejecting the philosophy which had always pro- 
duced rationalism— so he believed— by its search 
for reality in an ideal realm, he based his argu- 
ment on the views of a thinker to whom reality 
lay in the actual physical universe. To Thomas 
Aquinas the ground of truth was in the visible 
Church, the sole channel of salvation, and in its 
dogmatic system with its corollaries of transub- 
stantiation, purgatory, and indulgences. 4 The 
Roman Church lias never abandoned the Thomist 
theology ; and whenever, as in this generation, 
the human reason, curious of the secrets of the 
universe and enlightened by new discoveries and 
new aspects of truth, strives to relate traditional 
dogmas to the larger knowledge won by science 
ana historical research, the papal authority bases 
its defence of accepted truth on the conclusions of 
the Summa Theologies .* 

(c) The Reformation Age to modem times: Pro - 
testantism , Rationalism , Modernism . — The at- 
tempt of Aquinas to compromise with reason came 
too late. Reason, which had been flouted and re- 
pressed, took its revenge. The papacy had flour- 
ished on the ignorance of the mosses. It had 
built itself up on a distrust of humanity, which 


elect. To the monk Paschasius Radbertus, who 
wrote about 831 a treatise De Corpore et Sanguine 
Doming belongs the oredit of introducing the view 
that the presence of Christ was not in the soul of 
the worshipper but in the eucharistic elements. 
On the other hand, the early Middle Ages had re- 
jected the image- worship of the degenerate East, 
and it was at a later period, when society was in 
the state of confusion and unrest caused by the 
invasions of Huns and Northmen, Danes and 
Saxons, that a reaction in favour of the Church as 
the one stable institution and refuge in a world of 
chaos took place : the great cathedrals were built ; 
gifts of nobles and people were lavished on majestic 
Gothic temples ; art ministered to religious devo- 
tion in music, in the impressive ritual and fair 


to stand in need of a controlling visible authority. 
In the dark ages, let it be admitted, there were 
grounds for this view of mankind. The world 
was in the melting-pot. The Church ministered 
to a great need. By the Crusades it introduced 
men to new lands and gave them knowledge of 
other nations than their own ; by the worship of 
relics it oherished a vivid consciousness of the 
past ; by the veneration of the saints it contributed 
to human reverence ; by its art and ritual it en- 
nobled and enlightened personality ; by nionasti- 
cism it ministered to the soul of the individual and 
recognized its claims; and by scholasticism it 
quickened the processes of the human mind. But 
a new order had arisen, and the Church, which had 

1 See art. Htmsm (Latin Christian). 

> See art. Awaslm or OaimiRBfrar. 
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conferred indisputable benefits on the world, was 
found unequal to the opportunity. The world 
had widened ; new nations and new languages 
had appeared. Latin was no longer a medium of 
communication for the Western world. Wyclif’s 
translation of the Scriptures into homely English 
had opened the way to a new authority. The 
Bible, not the Church, was the source of revela- 
tion. Mysticism, whether of the Frankish saints 
belonging to the order of St. Victor, who used the 
tender and almost voluptuous imagery of love, or 
of the German saints like Eckhart and Tauler, 
whose expositions were cast in a sterner and more 
ethical mould, impressed on the world the truths 
of the immediate intuition of God by the soul and 
the divine immanence. The air of Europe was 
alive with new currents of spiritual and intellec- 
tual power. Even prior to tne fall of Constanti- 
nople in 1453, when Greek scholarship and learning 
sought a fresh habitation in the cities of Europe, 
the Renaissance had inaugurated in Italy under 
Petrarch and Boccaccio the cult of beauty and 
classical literature and evoked a new sense of the 
many-sided interest of the present life-— in a word, 
the humanism which was henceforth not only to 
transform the intellectual and ethical life of society 
as a whole but also to modify the Christian out- 
look on the world and the course of Christian 
thought and theology. It was on the intellectual 
side an expression of the individualism which 
within the realm of the spirit ecolesiasticism had 
failed to quench. By the work of Wyolif and 
Hus, by evangelical movements like that of the 
Waldensians, by the mysticism of the cloister and 
the pulpit and lay-societies such as the ‘ Friends 
of God’ in Germany, 1 the individual soul had ex- 
pressed its spiritual conviction and ideals and the 
way had been preparod for a revolution in Christian 
thought. Luther® entered into the heritage won 
for spiritual freedom by Wyclif and Hus, the 
latter of whom had died for the rights of con- 
science. The Reformation was not a break but 
a fresh stage in the evolution of Christianity. It 
was the re-assertion of vital principles of faith 
which had found expression from time to time in 
the history of the Church from the days of St. 
Paul onwards. In essence, the position taken up 
by Luther was not the negative conviction that 
certain abuses which called for destruction had 
crept into the Church: he declared afresh the 
positive conditions of human salvation. He began 
with the people, not the cloister, nor the hierarchy. 
It is true that he rejected the claims of Rome as 
the primal and absolute authority upon whose will 
depended the dostiny of the soul ; but his rejection 
arose from his broad and clear conception of the 
value of the individual soul. His emphasis on 
justification by faith was in effect a plea lor human 
rights — the right of access to God and the right of 
communion with Him as the condition of ultimate 
salvation. In other words, Luther came into con- 
flict with the Latin Church because it was foundod 
on ideas repugnant to the Christian conscience. 
The practice ot selling indulgences by which the 
sinner obtained remission of tne * temporal ’ penal- 
ties of his offence was to him only one among many 
results of the false assumptions on which Rome 
based her claims, vis. the supremo authority of 
the episcopate as constituting the Church ana the 
denial of spiritual privilege to the laity (q.v.). He 
opposed the fatal distinction which tne Mediseval 
Church had emphasised between things divine and 
human as inherently incompatible with each other 
—the distinction which had created the opposites, 
Church and State, clergy and people, nature and 
grace. It followed, if this dualism was erroneous, 

i See artt. Friend* or God, Pectmh-Katholkiwmi'*. 

» See artt. T.imtsii, Reformation, Protestantism. 


that a layman had the power to interpret the 
written revelation which hitherto had been claimed 
as a prieBtly prerogative. Finally, from these 
premisses flowed the truth of private judgment 
(7.V.)— a position upon which Melanchthon tempor- 
ized when he appealed for the retention of a visible 
authority while admitting its human origin. In 
Switzerland Zwingli (q.v.) and Calvin 1 were the 
outstanding personalities of the new movement. 
The former by his emphasis on the divine imman- 
ence re-affirmed the standpoint of Greek theology, 
and he was Greek in his denial of original sin, in 
his assertion of the salvability of the heathen, and 
in his doctrine of the sacraments as symbolic and 
memorial. Calvin stood for order ana discipline, 
and founded a Church the polity of which took 
root in Scotland, the Netherlands, in Germany, in 
Switzerland, in France amon g the Huguenots, and 
in England among the Puritans. He held that 
the Church consisted of the elect and that the 
clergy wore endowed by the Holy Spirit in ordina- 
tion with powers which gave them authority over 
the people. It was, however, less as an ecclesiasti- 
cal administrator than as a theologian that he left 
his mark upon the world. His rigid insistence 
on the verbal inspiration of Scripture, his theory 
of the fall and election, his rejection of the doc- 
trine of immanence, his assertion of the divine 
sovereignty which rendered God remote from 
nature ana humanity and made progress depend 
on His arbitrary will, are the familiar elements of 
his theology. As compared with Zwingli, he con- 
tinued the Latin tradition, hut, on the other hand, 
he was essentially Protestant in his dootrine of 
the individual who. though his conscience was 
controlled by the clergy, yet owed his ultimate 
destiny to the sovereign majesty of God — a theory 
which mode for human freedom and was destruc- 
tive of clerical tyranny, while it disposed at once 
of the customs of image-worship and Mariolatry 
and brought to the profession of the Christian 
a robust ethical standard based on the teaching 
and example of Christ. As Thomism was wrought 
into the texture of Dante’s Divina Commeaia , 
Calvinism received a majestic setting in the epio 
of Milton, while Bunyan inode an appeal alike to 
the humblost and to the most enlightened intellects 
by his immortal delineation of tne Reformed the- 
ology in the Pilgrim's Progress .® 

Protestantism left its mark on Catholicism by 
producing the kindred movements of Jansenism 
ana Gallicanism (Q.v.), the former for ever 
to be associated with rascal as the latter was 
thenceforth to be distinguished by the great name 
of Bossuet. Pascal (q.v.) opposed the Jesuits with 
much of the Calvin istic fighting spirit and stands 
in the line of Augustine and Calvin as a theolo- 
gian, though at Heart a melancholy sceptie who 
never succeeded in harmonizing his beliefs with 
the dictates of reason and conscience. Calvinistic 
Protestantism had left to Christian thought the 
neoessity of defending the Scriptures in an age of 
cold and unsparing rationalism. The Augsburg 
Confession (1530) and the Institutes of Calvin had 
proclaimed Scripture to be the very word of God 
—in fact it was the infallible external Author- 
ity by which Protestantism had superseded the 
authority of Rome. The 18tli century, the age 
of Voltaire and Rousseau in France and of tne 
English deists, 8 notwitli standing its opposing 
tendencies— Cambridge Platonism (q.v.) upholding 
the divinity of reason, natural theology contesting 
the supremacy of revealed religion, new scientific 
discoveries revealing the reign of law in nature, 
the attack on the miraculous elements of Christian 
truth— was not wholly the barren and nnspiritnal 

1 8m art. Calvinism, and Allen, op. sit. p. 287 1 . 

* See art. Bunvan. 3 8m art. Dsism and Allen, p. 287 f. 
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epoch which it is often supposed to have been. 
The controversy aided the progress of vital 
Christianity in the sense that the deists were 
really preparing the ground for a sounder and 
more rational conception of the divine nature and 
government, while their opponents remained loyal 
to the truth of a divine revelation which had been 
made directly to the human soul. In fact, the 
evangelical revival under Whiteiield and Wesley 1 * * 
provided a memorable and impressive demonstra- 
tion of the truth which the orthodox apologists 
had propounded, by bringing to the soul of the 
( common people ’ a divine salvation and assurance 
of pardon which wore declared to bo available for 
simple faith. The 4 saving faith,’ which enabled 
the sinner by immediate contact with God to find 
peace and the strength for a new life of ethical holi- 
ness, was the mighty note upon which a renascence 
of spiritual religion soundeu abroad its message of 
hope for a world in transition. 

The Illuminism of Germany 9 may also be claimed 
as a renascence of the spirit, if on intellectual lines, 
by virtue of its proclamation of the gospel that the 
moral consciousness is divinely inspired, and that 
the Divine Spirit, acting through the letter of 
Scripture but not bound to it, is universally re- 
vealing Himself in history. But the witness of 
Lessing (1729-81) was of less value as an exposition 
of the Christian view of history than that of a 
greater thinker, Schleiermacher (q.v.), to whom 
belongs the credit of originating the critical 
method as applied to Scripture and religion. His 
dear grasp of the solidarity of the race, his dis- 
belief in the individualism of Protestant and 
Catholic as expressed in the doctrines of election 
and probation, his loyalty to the Church as an in- 
stitution which expressed the idea that man is 
saved as the meniDer of a redeemed family, and 
his conception of the progressiveness of revelation 
place him in the succession of Greek theologians as 
they make him the most formative of the Christian 
thinkers of the last century. His firm conviction 
of the immanence of God powerfully affected the 
art, literature, philosophy, and science of the 19th 
century. Homan ticism, the poetry of Wordsworth 
and Shelley, the truth of evolution as expounded 
by Darwin, the art of Turner and his interpreter 
Ruskin, the Christian socialism of Maurice (q.v.) 
and Kingsley, Hegelianism, 8 and the Neo- Hegel- 
ianism (q.v.) of the Cairds and T. H. Green ( q.v .)— 
all these phases and movements indicate the pre- 
valence of a new spirit. The Victorian Age was 
in effect a period of revolt. The triumph of the 
critical and scientific method was not less marked 
in the realm of theology than in other fields of 
knowledge. Do Maiatre 4 (1754-1821) in France 
and John Henry Newman (q.v.), from quite differ- 
ent standpoints, opposed wnat appeared to them 
the deadly liberal ism of Christian thought. Tracta- 
rianism resulted inarevival of mediieval practice and 
ritual in the worship of the Church of England ; but 
Anglo-Catholicism has never, like Roman Catholi- 
cism, repudiated the methods and results of modem 
criticism. Medievalism in the Anglican Church 
has shown itself in ecclesiastical observance and in 
a revival of the Catholic view of the continuity of 
orders and ecclesiastical tradition, but the Eras- 
tianism of the English Church has been a safe- 
guard against the triumph of a narrow orthodoxy 
and has in fact aided the forces of liberal thought. 
As we have already seen, the Roman Church under 
Pius IX. and his successors has shown itself im- 
pervious to the newer currents of theological 
thought. The critical method is anathema to 

l See artt. Kvasorucai.ihm, Mktiiodinm. 

Sfioeartb. KNCYcaonuiisn, Kwliuiitknmknt, Lkmino. 

8 See art. IIkukl. 

* Cf. hfa work Du Papr Lyons, 1819. 


Rome. Science, comparative religion, psychology, 
have their place in the world, but are banned by 
the infallible fiat of the Church, whenever Catholic 
dogma is subjected to the test of their new light. 

Newman paved the way to Modernism (q.v .) — 
the name given by Pope Leo xm. (1878-1903) to 
the liberalizing movement within the Roman 
Church — by liis famous Essay on the Development 
cf Christian Doctrine (1845, new ed. 1878), but the 
logical issues of his attempt to bridge the chasm 
between Protestantism and Catholicism were re- 
pudiated by the papal see when they were ex- 
pounded by Alfred Loisy and George Tyrrell. 
Pius X. (1903-14) in his decree Lamentabili (July 
1907) condemned the 60 propositions in whicu 
he summed up the Modernist doctrine, and by 
his encyclical Pascendi shortly afterwards re- 
asserted the scholastic dogmas of the Middle Ages 
as the necessary faith of a true Catholic. 

The drift to Rome of individual medievalists 
within the Anglican pale will continue, but there 
are no signs of any approach to reunion between 
Rome and Anglicanism, the validity of whose 
orders received contemptuous rejection in tho bull 
Apostolicat Curat (1906). Roman Catholicism and 
the Holv Orthodox Church remain disjoined, 
apparently without the slightest sign of a possible 
reconciliation. In the Roformod and Protestant 
Churches the cause of intellectual and religious 
freedom has triumphed beyond the reach of re- 
action, while there are symptoms both in England 
and in Scotland of a growing movement towards 
reunion-— in England taking the form of a pro- 
posed federation of the Free Churches, which 
inherit the Protestant tradition, while in Scotland 
the union of the Established Church and the 
United Free Church is widely desired and antici- 
pated. Generally speaking, among such Churches 
the necessary re- adjustments of religious thought 
and restatements of doctrine are likely to be 
carried through without any controversial strain, 
while the authority of the Scriptures will be 
associated with a more profound and broader view 
of the Spirit of Truth as 1 the Lord and Giver of 
Life/ not only to the writers and 1 holy men * of 
the Scripture dispensations, but to all the saints of 
Christ in all ages and in the future. Already with 
this larger conception of revelation as the per- 
petual work of a controlling Spirit who is tho 
eternal source of light amidst the fluctuations of 
dogmas, institutions, and forms, the religious out- 
look of Western Christendom has tended to a 
clearer vision of the social and spiritual needs of 
humanity. The roaction of the European War, 
which has affected nearly every country in the 
world, has deepened the sense of international 
solidarity and has created the ideal of a League of 
Nations. Whether this new vision of brotherhood 
will result in a new synthesis of the rival ideals of 
Catholic and Protestant remains to be seen. For 
the moment the vision of a new Catholicism of 
Christendom appears to be both less convincing 
and less capable of realization than that of a 
political League of Nations. The old Catholicism, 
in the sense of ecclesiosticism, is dead or dying. 
So long as Rome claims absorption into her fold as 
the price of Christian reunion and so long as she 
asserts her mediieval standard of authority, Bhe 
will stand outside the progressive movements of 
social and spiritual thought. The trend of the 
modern mind is against sny external authority, 
whether of pope or priesthood or sacred book ; and 
this is in effect a reaction against the extravagant 
claims which both Catholic and Protestant have put 
forth on behalf of their respective standards of 
authority— claims which offend the moral con- 
sciousness and intellect of mankind. Nevertheless, 
the Holy Catholic Clmroh and the written Word 
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alike reveal the directing and controlling authority 
of the Spirit of Trnth : the one proclaims the 
reality of the consensus sanctorum — community 
of experience and witness— in the life of Christen- 
dom ; the other declares the reality of God’s per- 
petual self-revelation in the history of the race. 
In this corporate and individual response to the 
Spirit of Goa, of which both the Soriptures and the 
Cnurch as an institution are witnesses, is to be 
found the ground of our hope for mankind. The 
future lies with the religion of the Spirit of Christ 
which under many forms of worship, systems of 
discipline and organization, with interpretations 
and settings suited to the various peoples of the 
world, will vet embody the Christian idea. The 
essence of Christianity is not to be confined to this 
or that dogma, creed, or institution, but is at once 
a spiritual experience and an activity of love— a 
kingdom of heaven within — inspired by the unify- 
ing control of the Spirit of Truth over the individual 
and collective consciousness of mankind. However 
desirable the consummation of an organic union of 
Christendom may be to many minds, a review of 
the history of the Church affords but scanty 
support to the idea that this result is attainable, 
or that, granting the possibility of its attainment, 
it would minister to the highest welfare of human- 
ity. On the other hand there is a wide-spread and 
growing assent to the interpretation of both Scrip- 
ture and history which favours a unity that will be 
not less real because it will co-exist with diversity 
— the ■Kvevfxa.roi for which St. Paul intercedes 

— the oneness given by the Divine Spirit who at 
once overrules and is immanent within the whole 
body of the faithful upon earth. 

LniHATCRa — The leading authorities have already been given 
under artiolea referred to above. For the general history of 
the Wentern Church the reader should oonsult lists under artt. 
Ouristianitt, Papacy, Church ; for doctrine Church, Doctrini 
op (Roman Catholic), Orrrds, Conpissioms, and special phases 
under their own heading-e.ff., Arianish, Nrstoriamism, etc. ; 
for worship Sacramrnts (Christian, Western), Eucharist, etc. : 
for law Law (Christian, Western). In a useful chapter entitled 
* Bibliographical Suggestions ' in WllUston Walker, A Hint, of 
the Christian Church , Edinburgh, 1919, the reader will find 
the most recent literature in Church History indicated and 
classified. R. MARTIN POPE. 


king 1 All is thine, O mighty king 1 Do thou, 0 mighty king, 
be a Teacher to us J " 

And the king said : 11 Ye shall slay no living thing. To shall 
not take that which has not been given. Ye shall not act 
wrongly touching the bodily desires. Ye shall speak no lie. 
Ye shall drink no maddening drink. And ye may still enjoy 
such privileges as ye have had of yore.” 1 

Then all the rival kings in the region of the East became 
subject to the king. Ana the wondrous Wheel having plunged 
down Into the great waters in the East, rose up out again, and 
rolled onward to the South . . . and to the West . . . and to 
the North [and all happened In each region as had happened In 
the region of the East). 

Now when the wondrous Wheel had gone forth conquering 
and to oonquer over the whole earth to its very ocean boundary, 
it returned book wain to the royal city and remained fixed on 
the open terraoe in front of the entrance to the Inner apart- 
ments of the great king, shedding glory over them all.' * 

So far the appearance and work of the Wheel. 
In another passage we are told that on the 
approach of the death of the righteous king the 
Wheel falls from its place, and on his death or 
abdication disappears. Should the successor carry 
on the Law of the Wheel, it will reappear and act 
as before, and this may continue for generations. 
But, should any successor fail in righteous rule, 
then the country will fall gradually into utter 
ruin, and remain so for generations till the Law of 
the Wheel has been revived. Then only will the 
Wheel reappear and with it wealth and power and 
the happiness of the people. All this is set out at 
length in the Chakka-vatti Siha-nada Suttanta . 

The Chakka-vatti, literally the 1 Wheel-turner,’ 
and by implication the ruler who conducts himself 
(and whose subjects therefore conduct themselves) 
according to the Law of the Wheel, is the technical 
term for the righteous king or over-lord. It has 
not been found in any pre-Huddhistic literature ; 
and, though it iB so frequent in later books, it has. 
in Hindu works, lost its ethical connotation, and 
simply means a war-lord, a mighty emperor, ‘one 
who unhindered drives the wheels of nis chariot 
over all lands.’ But it should be noticed that the 
wondrous Wheel of the Buddhist legend is not 
really a chariot wheel. The idea of sovereignty is 
no doubt linked up with it. The Wheel, however, 
is a single disk, not one of a pair. And it is very 
dear that it is really a reminiscence, not of a 
chariot wheel, but of the disk of the sun, which 


WHEEL.— See Jewel (Buddhist), Prayer- 
wheels. 

WHEEL OF THE LAW. -This Buddhist 
expression is derived from the earlier Buddhist 
legend of the Mystic Wheel. This legend, or 
edifying fairy tale, is told in almost identical terms 
in several of the most ancient Buddhist documents . 1 
It is none the less essentially Buddhist because 
several details (the ethical, not the essential ones) 
oan be traced back to details in one or other of the 

S re-Buddhistio sun-myths. The Wheel is said to 
e one of the treasures of a righteous king who 
rules in righteousness ; and it is because of that 
righteousness that the Wheel appoars. The legend 
says: 

1 When he [La. the king ; the names of course differ] had gone 
up on to the upper storey of his palace on the sacred day, the 
day of the full moon, and had purified himself to keep the 
sacred day, there then appeared to him the heavenly treasure 
of the Wheel, with its nave, Its tire, and all Its thousand spokes 
complete. 

Then the king arose from his seat, and reverently unooverlng 
his robs from his right shoulder, he held in his left hand a 
pltoher and with his right he sprinkled water over the Wheel, 
as he said : “ Roll onward, O my lord the Wheel i 0 my Lord, 
go forth and overcome.” 

Then the wondrous Wheel rolled onward toward the region 
of the East. And, after It, went the king with his fourfold 
army (cavalry and chariots, war-elephants and men). And 
wheresoever the Wheel stopped, there too the king stayed, and 
with him all his army in its fourfold array. 

Then all the rival kings In the region of the East came to the 
king and said : “ Gome on, O mighty king 1 Welcome, O mighty 

1 X.g., the Mahd Sudamna Suttanta, Digha, II. 172 ; the 

Chakka-vatti Siha-ndda Suttanta , Digha, iil. 01. 


travels over all lands from sea to sea and sheds 
glory over all. By the pouring of new wine into 
the old bottles, it is the sun-god himself, trans- 
muted into a forerunner of the king of righteous- 
ness, whose rule of life brings happiness to all. 

This is the legend made use of to give a title 
to the doctrine of the reign of law, the basis of 
the reformation we call Buddhism and which the 
leadera of that reformation called * the Law.’ The 
discourse summarizing this doctrine, the first dis- 
course delivered by the founder of the new move- 
ment, is entitled ‘The Setting in Motion onwards 
of the Wheel of Law’ ( Dhamma-chakkappavat - 
tana). The allusion is to the action of tlie king 
of righteousness in the foregoing legend when he 
baptizes the Wheel, and exhorts it to roll onward, 
to go forth and overcome. The allusion is apt ; 
and it gains both in poetry and in its appeal to the 
mental attitude of the time by the irony with 
which it enlists the service of the ancient and 
repudiated sun-god in the propagation of the 
Buddha’s doctrine that the gods too are under the 
domain of Jaw. Just so was BrahmA made into 
a convert to the new teaching, and the old god of 
war and drink, the mighty Indra, had been trans- 
muted into the peace-loving and sober Sakka, 
devoted to the doctrine of the reign, not of divine 
whim, but of law. 

Very naturally the early European writers on 
Buddhism, ignorant of the legend of the Wheel, 

i On this phrase see Dialogues of ths Buddha , II. 208 ; 
Kindred Sayings, i. 16. 

* Dialogues of the Buddha , ii. 202-204. 
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and ignorant also of the doctrine of the reign of 
law, completely failed to understand this curiouB 
title of tne oldest summary of the new teaching. 
It would be wearisome to point out all their 
mistakes. Perhaps the worst of the many blunders 
is the identification of the Wheel with wnat Anglo- 
Indian writers oall, quite erroneously, the praying- 
wheels of Tibet. They are not so called by any 
authority, Tibetan or Buddhist. They are not 
praying- wheels, but wheels of good luok, contain- 
ing an invocation to some deity— the contrary 
therefore to the old doctrine of the Wheel. We 
may learn some day what the original meaning in 
Tibetan of Om inani padrrut Hiim really was. The 

{ riirase is not likely to be less than about 1400 years 
ater than the time of the Buddha. And it is most 
unlikely that, after that long lapse of time, any 
memory of the legend of the Wheel or of its 
adoption to the title of the First Discourse had 
still survived. To judge from what we know of 
Lamaism, the Tibetans had quite forgotten that, 
in early Buddhism, the reign of gods had been 
superseded by the reign of law (or, to express the 
same fact in modern technical terms, that animism 
had given way to normalism). 

It remains to add that some centuries after the 
canon had closed we find also another use of the 
figure or simile of the wheel. Only the wheel is 
here, not the disk of the sun, but a chariot wheel. 
The figure is used of the circle or cycle of rebirths. 
Mrs. Khys Davids has pointed out the use of this 
Bimile in Greek and Sanskrit, 1 and it has since 
then been discovered in Pftli. 3 This is in harmony 
with the doctrine of the Wheel of Law in early 
Buddhism, but it is a supplementary idea, and has 
a different origin, and is never called the Wheel of 
the Law. It is sams&ra-chakka , not dhamma - 
chakka . 

Litbraturs.— D tyta Nikdya, ed. T. W. Rhvs Davids and 
J. K. Carpenter (PTS), Oxford, 1890-1911; T. W. Rhys 
Davids. Dialogues of the Buddha , do. 1899-1910 ; C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, Kindred Sayings ( PTS ), do. 1917, Buddhism, 
London (Home University Library, no date) ; Visuddhi Magga , 
ed. Mrs. Rhys Davids (P*TS), 1920. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 
WIDOW.— See Marriage, SatI. 

WIFE.— See Marriage. 


WILL.— The word •will* (Gr. fiotikiitni, Lat. 
voluntas , Germ. Wille, Wollen , Fr. volonU) is 
used in a wide variety of senses by philosophical 
and psychological writers. In the widest sense 
it means all the 'active powers ’ which the Aristo- 
telian bipartite division in psychology contrasted 
with the ' intellectual,’ and so includes all striving, 
appetition, and interest, even at an infraconseious 
level. In the narrowest sense it is taken to mean, 
or at least to imply, deliberate and responsible 
choice. 

X. Physiological basis. — The analysis of will in 
the widest sense requires the analysis of the physio- 
logy °* movement. Physiologists base their con- 
ceptions upon reflex aotion, and then discuss the 
integration of reflexes in the brain and spinal cord. 
The unit of this explanation is the simple reflex. 
The stimulation of an end-organ must issue in 
movement, and a simple reflex is the simplest 
possible response of an organism to stimulation. 
The simplicity of a simple reflex, however, is the 
result of analysis rather than a fact of observation. 
What we find in fact is a combination of reflexes 
into reflex patterns of various kinds. 

All reflexes take place through a chain or arc of 
neurons which passes through the central nervous 
system, and it is important to notice the differences 

i Visuddhi Magga ( PTS ), 1920, p. 198. 

*JRAS, 1894, p. 388; cf. also Mrs. Khys Davids, Budtihim , 
p. 98, and art. Paticca-bamuppXda, vol. ix. p. 874. 
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between the stimulation of a hare nerve-trunk and 
of a reflex arc. The latter shows slower speed, a 
marked ‘ after-discharge,’ irreversibility of direc- 
tion, greater liability to fatigue, notable inhibition, 
and ' refractory phase,’ together with a very marked 
response to cumulative stimulation where the 
stimuli are too weak to lead to movement severally. 
These differences, taken conjointly, show that 
reflex action, so far from being a mere conduit of 
nervous discharge, is, even in its simplest form, a 
kind of response in which the organism counts for 
more than the stimulus. 

Simple reflexes are allied when two or more 
work together. They alternate, e.g. 9 in the 
rhythmic contraction of the flexor and extensor 
muscles in walking. They compensate one 
another, inhibit one another, and form reflex 
patterns of groat variety. The main points to 
notice about them, however, are (1) the way in 
which they reinforce one another in their conjoint 
eventual discharge through a final common path, 
and (2) the co-ordination of them in time. The 
first phenomenon is so marked that some observers 
believe that reflex patterns work on the 'all or 
nothing’ principle. The second appears in its 
primary form in the successive stimulation of 
antagonistic reflexes, and many physiologists 
suppose this temporal co-ordination to be the 
principal office of the central nervous system. 

This general conception applies to all reflex 
movements, and its connexion with will becomes 
manifest when we consider the relation between 
the nerve-endings specially adapted to the recep- 
tion of distant stimuli and the muscles of the 
skelotal system. These skeletal muscles (with 
unimportant exceptions) are the voluntary ones, 
and they are intimately connected with senses 
like sight or hearing which are atlected by stimuli 
from a relatively distant point of origin. It is 
easy to interpret these facts in a way that has 
great significance for the economy of organio 
behaviour. To use Sherrington’s terms, while 
some reflexes are * con hu minatory,’ those connected 
with the skeletal muscles are for the most part 
'precurrent.’ They do not enjoy, but anticipate. 
The union between sight and tne skeletal muscles 
enables the animal to adapt itself in advance. 
The end of its action, to be sure, is ccmsumnmtory, 
swallowing or being swallowed ; but the means to 
this end is a preparation in the way of movement 
—crouching, stalking, running, leaping. It is 
significant in this regard that the head is the 
organ of the ' distant’ senses and of balance. For 
the head is the rudder of the body, and it steers 
the quicker in proportion as the path of the nervous 
impulse to the brain is shorter. 

Psychology is concerned with consciousness, first 
and foremost, and the reasonable inference from 
this evidence is that consciousness continues the 
work of the nervous system. Pleasure gives an 
added zest to action ; pain is the body's spur to 
release from its distress. Consciousness, again, 
implies a certain ' togetherness ’ of experiencing. 
A certain minimum of memory is held together in 
our consciousness, and this acquired experience is 
at the behest of action. Consciousness, once again, 
is most acute in connexion with the organs of 
exploration, and the connexion between eye or ear 
or finger-tip and the skeletal or voluntary muscles 
indicates tnat consciousness widens the range of 
precurrent adjustments especially in point of time. 

2. Instinctive action.— The theory of impulse 
and instinct is the natural corollary to this account 
of neural integration. The connexion between 
reflexes and impulses or appetites is plainly very 
close indeed, and instincts are the great racial 
patterns of co-ordinated action. The moor-hen 
nas a diving ' set ’ in its muscles when it is little 
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more than a fledgling, and it dives as soon as oause 
and opportunity otter. 

The question how far human action or the action 
of the higher animals is fundamentally instinctive 
is still hotly debated, but the debate tends to 
become verbal since the partisans of the instincts 
insist upon the indefinite pliability of these re- 
sponses, while their opponents try to narrow in- 
stincts down to mere racial routine. The other 
point in the dispute is the relation of nature to 
nurture, and this also is a thorny topic which a 
wise man leaves alone. It is clear, however, that 
roost human activities, whether or not they have 
become habitual, are acquired in individual ex- 
perience (even if they are grafted upon a primitive 
instinctive root), and all these problems are highly 
speculative in comparison with the fact of the 
reflective adaptation of human beings to their 
circumstances. Again, there is another reason 
why the analysis of will suffers when psychologists 
devote themselves exclusively to speculative 
theories concerning the instincts. However im- 
portant the instincts may be, and however closely 
allied with normal human perception and action, 
the consciousness in instinctive behaviour does not 
differ in kind from acquired or from reflective 
consciousness, and its principal features cannot 
be discerned so readily at the instinctive level of 
consciousness as at others. It is beBt, therefore, 
to try to give a direct psychological analysis of 
the consciousness in ordinary human action. 

3. Ideo-motor theory. — Probably the simplest 
type of conscious action is that which is called 
ideo-motor. This occurs when the thought of a 
movement leads directly (so far as consciousness 
is concerned) to the execution of the movement. 
A great many movements need no othor explana- 
tion. Those who take tho injunction 1 Kill that 
fly I * seriously begin hostilities as soon as they see 
the fly; and * Eight o’clook and time to get up’ 
is frequently a sufficient and the only mental 
prelude to getting out of bed in the morning. 

These instances show that the idea of a move- 
ment tends of itself to the execution of the move- 
ment, and some psychologists, generalizing some- 
what hastily, have concluded that all voluntary 
action is ideo-motor and nothing else. According 
to this theory, we learn from impulse, instinct, 
imitation, ana random muscular play what move- 
ments can he executed. The immediate antecedent 
of any movement which is consciously directed, 
however, is Hie temporary dominance in onr con- 
sciousness of the idea of that movement ; and this 
idea is always the cause of the movement. 

This theory is plausible because tho idea of a 
future action is a sine qua non of voluntary action 
of any kind, but there are serious objections to it. 
( 1 ) Our ideas of movement are usually suffused 
with feeling and tense with conscious endeavour. 
It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose that these 
feelings, desires, and strivings do not play their 
part as directly and as effectually as tho bare idea 
of movement. (2) There is universal testimony to 
prove that much of our aotion does not seem to be 
merely ideo-motor. The bare idea of movement is 
sometimes merely an idea. We may have to 
strive most resolutely to bring ourselves to the 
point of acting— s. a., we may have to reinforce the 
idea by endeavouring after its end. And sometimes 
we have to choose between several conflicting ideas 
of movement simultaneously present to minds. 

Since the ideo-motor theory does not dispute 
these facts (it would not he worth considering if it 
did), it has to provide an alternative explanation, 
and so it maintains that striving or choice in these 
cases secures the temporary dominance of some 
particular idea of movement. The only possible 
oause of conscious action, according to this way 


of it, is a man’s temporary single-mindedness 
towards the idea of the action, and nia temporary 
oblivion of all else. Choice or striving influences 
the action at second remove, and causes the 
temporary dominance of the idea of the action. 

This theory is unnecessarily complicated. We 
seem to ourselves to choose this or that, and not 
merely to attend to some idea of movement ex- 
clusively ; and there is no eood reason why this 
seeming should not he actuality. Again, the idea 
of our chosen course of action often does not seem 
to be the only alternative before the mind either 
at the time of choosing or afterwards, even grant- 
ing that we ought to stick to our plan, after we 
have adopted it, on pain of inefficiency or Harnleb- 
like vacillation. It is false in fact, therefore, that 
conscious action is always preceded by this ex- 
clusive possession of consciousness. Moreover, 
this theory is just an attempt to Bave the 
strongest motive' theory with as little violence 
as may be. It is assumed that action must he 
due to the * strongest motive ’ ; and therefore the 
motive which immediately precedes the action is 
assumed to he either predominant or else the only 
one present ; but this argument is circular, since 
there is no way of telling which motive is the 
strongest except by saying, aprte coup , that it 
was the motive of the action which followed in 
fact Again, even if this theory could aocount 
for most specific voluntary movements, it would 
still be too narrow for voluntary choice as a whole. 
When a barrister resolves to make out a case for 
his client, or a journalist tries to discover the gist 
of Einstein’s theory or of LudendorfTs influence, 
the movements they make in the way of speaking, 
writing, or travel are quite subsidiary in import- 
ance. And the ideo-motor theory simply omits 
these coses. Movements are seldom cnosen for 
their own sake*. They aro usually chosen l>ecause 
they are means to an end, and tho ideo-motor 
theory is so preoccupied with the means that it 
neglects the end altogether. 

This theory, indeed, is too intellectual ; for it 
resolves action into the automatic effect of mere 
thinking, and rejects the primary and direct in- 
fluence of interest, passion, and striving. This 
mistake is not uncommon ; it permeates, e.g the 
Benthamite theory of psychological hedonism {q.v.). 
To say, with Mill, 1 that 4 happiness is the sole end 
of human action’ may mean many things. It 
might mean, e.g., that no one, on reflexion, judges 
anything to bo good except his own happiness; 
and in that case the tlieonr would have no hearing 
on unreflective action. It might also mean that 
the anticipation of pleasure is the only possible 
motive for action. This form of the argument is 
required as a premiss in many of the utilitarian 
arguments, and it is preposterously false. In 
impulsive or instinctive action, e.g. y the impulse 
comes first, and the gratification follows ; ana the 
baulked dis^iositions which are the root of psych- 
asthenia (in nine cases out of ten) must exist oefore 
there is pain iu the baulking of them. 

4. Reason and will. —On the other hand, many 
theories are not intellectual enough, for they take 
volition to be an affair of impulse or desire, and 
they leave no place for reflexion, except the re- 
cognition of means and the discovery of bad reasons 
for some sentimental or impulsive parti pri*. 
Most of the modern theories of this type, it is 

1 Bentham’s argument ( Introd . to the Principle* of Moral s 
and legislation, eh. I. | 1) is even more explicitly fallacious. 
1 Nature/ he says, 4 has placed mankind under the governance 
of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them 
alone to point out what we ought to do, as well as to determine 
what we shall do. On the one hand the standard of right and 
wrong, on the other tho chain of causes and effects are fastened 
to their throne. They govern us in all we do. in all we say, In 
all we think : every effort we can make to throw off our sub- 
jection, will serve but to demonstrate and confirm it' 
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true, do not seem to have descended in linea recta 
from Hume, bat Hume gave what is still the 
clearest and the most concise expression of them. 

Besson, he esjrs, osn have no original influence on the will, 
for reason is either the abetraot demonstration of relationships 
or else the discovery of causes and effects. The will, however, 
has to do with sensible realities and not with abstract relation- 
ships ; and the discovery of causes and effects oannot concern 
us In the least if we are indifferent to them. Hume assumes 
In the next plaoe that the difference between interest and in- 
difference is wholly identical with the presence or absence of 
passion, and then he argues with perfect logic that 'since 
reason alone can never produoe any action, or give rise to 
volition, I infer, that the same faculty is as incapable of pro- 
venting volition, or of disputing the preference with any action 
or emotion.' 1 He concludes that the so-called contrast between 
reason and passion is really the battle between oalm emotions 
and sudden, tempestuous ones. 

There is a double fallacy in this argument. (1) 
Even if reason were restricted to the means to 
action, and if the knowledge of these causes and 
effects were indifferent without emotion, it would 
not follow that reason was ineffective when allied 
with emotion. (2) Reason (unless it is robbed of 
this function by an arbitrary definition) can dis- 
criminate the values of ends as well as ascertain 
the means to them. The values that are important 
for action, to be sure, are those which are felt with 
emotion and followed with conviction, but this fact 
does not imply that the intellectual recognition of 
these values is of no account. 

This consequence would not follow even if all 
these values wore themselves emotions. That, 
however, is not the case. The principal values 
which we admit to bo intrinsically good are happi- 
ness, social intercourse, knowledge, beauty, and 
righteousness ; and perhaps also the bearers of these 
values— Plato, who had the knowledge, Keats, 
who was touched with the beauty, Cato, who did 
what was right, and the greyhound which leaps 
with the joy of coursing. Most of these values are 
not emotions, though all are felt with emotion. 
And there is another point. A man’s emotion is 
his own ; and, if nothing but emotion could touch 
his will, the happiness of others or the honour of 
his country could not influence him directly. In 
fact, however, we do not merely judge intellectu- 
ally that another’s good is worth as much as ours, 
but we frequently (moose to sacrifice our own good 
to his. This personal sacrifice, it is true, is some- 
times superficial only. That occurs when wo 
choose a less obvious instead of a more common- 
place personal satisfaction ; and the existence of 
non-rational but altruistic impulses and emotions 
certainly lessens the gap between this theory and 
the facts. But often we have to accept the truth 
that a man may sacrifice ease, culture, and leisure 
to undertake work which he loathes, though he 
knows that his own loss is certain. For the good, 
he thinks, constrains him. 

5. Analysis of voluntary action.— We may now 
analyse deliberate voluntary action. Action of 
this kind implies knowledge of the means which 
are needed, choice between alternative ends, and 
the belief that we can achieve, or help to achieve, 
the end by adopting the means. Tiie end, to be 
sure, may not be wholly attainable by us, but wo 
believe, in that case, that wo can contribute 
towards its attainment; and, for the rest, the 
thought of will implies the thought of can. No 
one deliberately chooses anything which he knows 
to be utterly out of his reach. We choose between 
alternatives which we believe are within our 
wer, and our choice, in the end, is a choice 
tween conflicting values. 

The difficulties of voluntary choice are due to 
the false perspective which nearer values may 
have in comparison with more remote ones, to pre- 
occupation with our own personal welfare and our 
consequent blindness towards the claims of other 
1 Treatise qf Human Nature , bk. il. pL lii. f 3. 


people, to our lack of acquaintance with many 
attainable values, to our ignorance concerning the 
means which are necessary in fact, to the difficulty 
of knowing for certain which consequences arc 
most probable, to the doubt whether some means 
could ever justify some ends, and so on. This 
subject is too wide to be treated adequately here, 
even in outline. And there are other complica- 
tions. 

(1) Wo usually have too little time for maturo 
reflexion. Most of our delilierations are cut short 
because life is brief and the need for action 
clamant. Wc have to distinguish, therefore, 
between voluntary action and deliberate reflective 
action. Voluntary action is the genus of which 
deliberate choice is the species. It implies the 
adoption of an end (the fact of * consent ’) together 
with belief in the possibility of Attaining the end ; 
hut there need not he choice between alternatives, 
since we may l>o too much pressed for time to take 
account of more than the first expedient that 
occurs to us, and our belief may be little more than 
a vague expectation that something may be done 
on the lines we have adopted. 

( 2 ) The analysis given above was restricted to 
the deliberate choice of a single courso of action, 
but will is a subtler thing than thiH, with a wider 
net. When we speak of a formed will, wo mean 
the whole character of a man mo far as it can be 
expressed in action. A man’s habits of choice 
pertain to his will as well as his choice on this or 
the other occasion, and so do his capacities and his 
general aims. The formed or stable will, there- 
fore, has to bo examined very carefully in con- 
nexion witli physiological and instinctive disposi- 
tions on the one hand and with conscious person- 
ality on the other, and the ramifications extend 
very far. On the other hand, there are limits set 
to it through the fact of personality and its 
Hunicle’ the body (to use Berkeley’s phrase). 
We have no acquaintance with any will that is 
superpersonal, and, in particular, we are not ac- 
quainted with any volontt gtneralc. TI10 will of 
society is not a will any more than the spirit of 
the times is a mind. TJ10 general will, so called, 
means (a) that the majority of the members of a 
community may resolve, or act as if they had 
resolved, to pursue a common end which each of 
them furthers in his own way ; aud (b) that each 
member must take account of the other members 
in considering the ends to he attained and the 
means of attaining them. More than that it 
should not mean. 

6. Voluntarism. — The most interesting questions 
arising out of the theory of will are voluntarism, 
or the metaphysical theory that the will is sovereign 
over the self or the world, and the perennial 
problem of the freedom of the will.* While 
voluntarism has many varieties, its main con- 
tention is either that knowledge is a phase of will- 
ing (or, perhaps, subordinate to it) or else that 
will is tho causa eaaendi of all existing things. 
Knowing, wo are told, must ho only a phase of 
willing, because all speculative activities are cither 
virtual actions or else merely delayed reactions. 
The psychology of development, «.</., shows that 
knowledge is a kind of virtual art ion. A m A nfnng 
war die That . Man’s earliest and most funda- 
mental business is just to adapt himself to his 
environment, and so his earliest and most im- 
portant knowledge is only a retainer to this funda- 
mental need. Anti if is claimed that knowledge 
never outgrows its small-clothes. The life of 
nations, broadly speaking, is the application of 
their knowledge in the way of machinery, arma- 
ments, navigation, and govern incut for tho ultimate 
purpose of maintaining human subsistence as 
* Sec art. Frick Will. 
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agreeably as possible on a large social scale. The 
theoretical adventures of the intellect Are practical 
in their germ and in their fruit, and .belief is either 
action or readiness for action. 

This line of argument is obviously inconclusive. 
Even if it be granted that man, at the beginning, 
had to use all his wits to keep alive, and that most 
of the able-bodied members of a community have 
still, in a way, to co-operate for this purpose, there 
is plainly a huge lacuna between the premisses of 
this argument and its conclusion. For, even if 
much knowledge has to be given to the necessities 
of action, it does not follow that all must be given. 
The argument, indeed, is quite consistent with the 
belief that knowledge, originally a servant, may 
become a master and reign in its own right, or 
that it is possible, in an ordinary human com- 
munity, for many people to spend their lives in 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, and for 
all members of the community to do so at some 
times. And the facts seem to support this 
hypothesis. Those who maintain that all know- 
ledge is only a preparation for action may be in- 
vited to say what preparation for action is implied 
in my knowledge that Bolingbroke wore a wig, or 
that Sophocles was a greater poet than Dryden, 
and to explain why gossipy reminiscences or in- 
tellectual curiosity concerning Chinese puzzles (to 
mention trivial instances only) must be 1 virtual 
actions. * They may also be reminded that practical 
men need not act the worse because their informa- 
tion is accurate. True belief is the most useful 
guide to action, but some truths do not concern 
action directly, and it is only a quibble to say that 
any connexion with action, however remote, is the 
same tiling as * virtual action.’ 

Similar arguments apply to the theory that all 
speculation is delayed reaction and nothing else. 
It is true, no doubt, that there cannot be deliberate 
reflective choice without delay in reaction, and 
that deliberation is a speculative activity. But 
controversies with circle-squarers, e.g. t are not 
merely delayed reactions ; and it is a fallacy to 
argue either that all speculation is only delayed 
reaction because some speculations imply delayed 
reactions, or that the speculative activities which 
may occur during certain delayed reactions are 
themselves only delayed reactions. 

The theory that knowledge is subordinate to 
will is basea either on psychological description 
or on metaphysical grounds. In the former case 
it is argued, as a matter of psychological fact, that 
knowledge is only the attempt to discover ways 
and means for satisfying impulses. It is sufficient 
to reply to this argument that these impulses may 
include curiosity and disinterested impulBos to- 
wards knowledge for its own sake, and that, even 
if impulses are always the primary causes of know- 
ledge, it does not follow that the effect is sub- 
ordinate to the cause. 

The metaphysical argument is a non sequitur 
of the same type. It maintains that effects are 
always subordinate to their conditions, and that 
will is the cause of all mental process including 
every piece of knowing. This principle, as we 
have seen, is false, and, apart from that, the pre- 
miss of the argument is highly dubious. Will, in 
the sense of striving or of deliberate choice, is not 
the sole cause of mental process in any intelligible 
sense. We have no right to exclude any ante- 
cedent front the list of causes of any effect if this 
antecedent is always present in tact, and if it 
always seems to play its part along with the other 
antecedents. And knowledge and feeling are 
antecedents of any mental process just as plainly 
as will is. This metaphysical argument, in a word, 
finds no support in tne psychological phenomenon 
of will. 


It may be argued, to be sure, that the scholastic 
maxim Operart sequitur esse is false, or that 
* function always determines structure ’ ; and views 
of this kind (usually with more enthusiasm than 
knowledge) may even claim kinship with oertain 
modern theories of physics. These arguments are 
irrelevant, however, because voluntarism is mean- 
ingless unless it is based on the psychological 
phenomenon of willing. The will, as we experience 
it, is at best only a useful analogy for such 
theories; and those pluralisms whicn maintain 
that the conatus (or the desires and appetitions) of 
every existing thing is its causa essendi cannot 
claim more than a metaphorical support from the 
facts of will, as we find them. A spiritualistic 
pluralism of this kind 1 may be true in fact; and 
voluntarism, possibly, may be the least inept name 
for it, but it is not a logical consequence from the 
relation of willing to personality, and it becomes 
nothing but oonjecture when this vague psycho- 
logical analogy is extended to unconscious things. 

Litkraturi. — O n the physiology of willing : C. S. Sherring- 
ton, The Integrative Action of the Nervous System, London, 
1006. 

On ideo-motor action : W. James, The Principles of Pey - 
cholqgy, London, 1891, many subsequent odd., vol. ft. ch. xxvi. ; 
G. r. Stout, A Manual of Psychology », do. 1013, bk. i. ch. ft. 
|2. 

On psychological hedonism: Bentham, fntrod. to the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation , London, 1780 (Works, ed. 
J. Bowring, Edinburgh, 1838-43, vol. i. ch. i.); J. S. Mill, 
Utilitarianism, ch. iv. (any ed.). 

On the Influence of reason and emotion in willing : Hume, 
Treatise of Human Nature (ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, 
new ed., 2 vols., London, 1888, or T. Selby- Biggo, Oxford, 1888), 
bk. ft. pt. iii. 1 8 ; W. McDougall, An Introd. to Social Psycho- 
logy 1 , London, 1918, ch. i. f. ; Bertrand Russell, Principles of 
Social Reconstruction, do, 1016, oh. I. ; Graham Wallas, The 
Great Society : a Psychological Analysis , do. 1014, ch. iii. 

On the analysis of choice : Aristotle, Nieomachean Ethics, 
bk. iii. ch. ii. 

On voluntarism : Schopenhauer, Die Welt ale Wills und 
Vorstelluna (any ed.), and the works, e.g., of Fichte or Bergson. 

On freedom of the will : art. Frkh Will. 

John Laird. 

WIND, WIND-GODS.— See Aik and Gods 
or the Air. 

WINGS (Greek and Roman). — Wings, as an 
attribute of animals to whom they do not properly 
belong, were borrowed by the Greeks from Oriental 
art, mostly that of Mesopotamia. 3 They probably 
appeared first on composite animals into which the 
bird form entered as an element, such as the 
gryphon; but they seem to have been applied 
almost indiscriminately to quadruped and even 
human forms as symbolic of divine strength and 
swiftness. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
symbolism was what attracted the early Greeks ; 
more probably it was the decorative value of 
wings, as seen in Oriental carvings and woven 
Btuffs, that first appealed to the Greek artistic 
sense, though they doubtless were given a symbolic 
meaning in later Greek art. 

In the art of Crete and Mycenro we find both 
gryphons and sphinxes with wings, but we have 
no means of judging whether these had any 
meaning or were merely borrowed as elements of 
decoration; the fact that the sphinx is female 
and winged suffices to show that it came from 
Mesopotamia and not from Egypt. But the 
frequent appearance of winged creatures is con- 
spicuous in the great influx of Eastern influence, 
at first through the medium of the Phoenicians 
and later, more directly, in the * Orientalizing’ 
Greek vases and in decorative carvings and reliefs 
of a similar period, On the sub-Mycensean vases 
of Cyprus are various winged animals, including 
centaurs (a winged centaur appears in Mesopotamia 
about 1200 R.c.). On the later Orientalizing 
pottery from Rhodes, Asia Minor, and Corinth 

I See art. Pluralism. I a. 

* See art. Art (Greek and Roman), 1 3 t. 
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the commonest winged forms, other than birds, 
are the gryphon, the sphinx, human-headed birds, 
and human beings ; winged horses are also found, 
especially in chariots of the gods, on Molian and 
otner vases, and winged horses, sea-horses, boars, 
and other animals, such as the gryphon and sphinx, 
are common on the so-called ‘island gems 1 and on 
early coins. 

In many of these oases it is evident that the 
decorative value of the wings, as helping the design 
to fill a given field, has been paramount ; but there 
are other examples, in whicn a symbolic meaning 
may be inferred, and where such winged forms 
have become the accepted type of characteristic 
creations of Greek myth. In most of these 
instances, however, the types were not invented 
or composed by the Greek artist to express the 
idea of the myth, but were adopted from foreign 
or borrowed forms. Thus there is no evidence that 
the Sirens (g.w.) were thought of by Homer and his 
contemporaries in the form assigned to them by 
later art ; either a fancied appropriateness or a 
chance coincidence may sometimes have led to 
such identifications. The type of the human- 
headed bird was not, however, used only for the 
Sirens; it occurs constantly on tombs or in con- 
nexion with them, and appears to represent a 
death-dannon. The best known instance is on the 
misnamed * Harpy monument,’ which, though not 
Greek but Lyciau, shows evident affinity with 
Greek ideas. Here the figures in question have 
not only human heads and breasts, but also human 
arms, as well as birds* legs and talons, both of 
which they use to carry oil' the souls of the dead. 
Thus they show the same unnatural reduplication 
of limbs which we find in other winged creatures, 
and which the human-headed bird sometimes 
escapes. The wings, here as in human or quad- 
ruped winged forms, appear to grow from the 
shoulder-blades, and yet to work independently of 
the arms. Such an inorganic composition seems 
to confirm the view that the wings, except where 
they belong properly to the bird form, are borrowed 
from an art in which they were purely symbolic. 
The funereal connexion m the case of the Siren 
may perhaps be explained by Egyptian influence, 
since the human-headed bird is used in Egypt as 
a symbol of the soul. It is often found as the 
crown of a tombstone in Athens. 

It is not certain that the wonder- horse, Pegasus, 
was at first thought of as having wings ; he appears 
without them on an early relief ; but he early 
adopted the winged form in which he has been 
familiar to all later art. Gryphons have a place 
in myth, since they fought with the Arimaspi in 
the far North; though they have beaks, their 
body is that of a quadruped rather than a bird, 
and their wings are consequently as much out of 
place as on a horse or lion. 

What is, however, most characteristic of the 
Greek application of wings is their addition to the 
human form. This also appears first in borrowed 
forms, such as that of the Oriental Artemis ; a 
similar form is that of the Gorgon, whose hideous 
grimacing face is set in a human body with wings ; 
here again we have no evidence that the ‘head of 
the terrible monster, the Gorgon,* 1 was thought of 
in this form by the poet of the Odyssey, Another 
shape akin to the Gorgon is the Ilarpy. This 
sometimes seems to be a death-daemon, though 
the bird-like figures on the Harpy tomb are prob- 
ably wrongly named. On early vases Harpies 
appear in completely human form, winged, and 
sometimes with talons or claw-like hands ; there 
is no doubt as to identification, since the name is 
written beside them. These Harpies are some- 
times interpreted as maleficent wind-daemons; 

> Od. xi. 684. 


and this is consistent with the tale of their being 
chased away by the Boreads, the sons of the North 
Wind. Wind-gods generally appear as winged 
human figures, and tne small winged figures that 
are common on early vases— «.o., those of Cyrene — 
are probably to be interpretea thus. Boreas him- 
self, who is represented on Attic vases and elsewhere 
as carrying oft' Oreithyia, appears as a winged, 
beardea man, sometimes with a mane of feathers 
for hair and beard. 

It is probable that in early Greek art such 
winged figures are used with many different 
meanings; but they come to be differentiated 
into two main types of constant occurrence — the 
winged nude male figure or Eros, and the winged 
draped female figure or Nike. The sculptor 
Archermos of Chios is said to have been the first 
to represent Nike with wings, and the statue in 
which he did this has been discovered in Delos; 
it represents a female figure in rapid flight, with 
wings not only on the shoulders, but also on the 
ankles. Floating figures of winged Victories, as 
symbolical of victory either in war or in athletic 
contests, are extremely common throughout Creek 
and Roman art. Nike was placed on the out- 
stretched right hand of the colossal gold and ivory 
statues of Zeus and Athene at Olympia and Athens, 
by Phidias. Eros in earlier Greek art always 
appears as a youth of fully-grown proportions, 
though sometimes of diminutive size. In the 
Hellenistic and Roman ages he becomes the baby 
Cupid familiar to Renaissance and modern art, 
ana his wings are correspondingly small. Iris, 
as the messenger of the gods, is usually winged, 
and so is hardly to be distinguished from Nike, 
apart from her attribute of the rainbow. 

A different series of winged figures, usually 
diminutive, represent the souls of the dead ; as 
suoh they are sometimes depicted on Attic vasos 
as hovering about the tomb. Similarly, in the 
weighing of the Keres of two warriors by the gods 
—as of Achilles and Hector in the Iliad — the usual 
representation is of two minute winged figures 
placed in the scales. Homer describes them as 
060 icrjpe , . . Oas&TQto, 1 and hence it seems doubtful 
whether the two figures are to be regarded as the 
souls or lives of tne heroes or rather their fates 
of death. But the resemblance to the little souls 
on the vases is striking. Keres ( q.v .) seems to 
vary in meaning between death-dmmons, who 
seem usually thought of as horrible, though not 
necessarily winged, and ghosts or souls of the dead, 
who almost always are winged. But the Psycho 
of later times, who is associated with Eros and has 
butterfly wings— sometimes even takes the shape 
of a butterfly— is a creation of later allegory. 
Death (Thanatos) often appears as a winged figure 
in art ; on Attio funeral vases he, with his brother 
Sleep, often bears the deceased to the tomb. 
Sleep is similar to him, but beardless, while ho 
is bearded; and both usually have similar wings 
growing from their shoulders. But in the beau tif ul 
figure of Sleep of the Praxitolean age the god has 
only a small pair of wings growing from his 
temples : a similar position for the wings is seen 
in later sentimental versions of Medina, who lias 
exchanged the horror of the Gorgon for a death- 
like beauty, and occasionally in otner figures. 

A variation on wings actually growing from a 
part of the body, head, or limbs is seen in wings 
that oan be attached to some article of dress, and 
so put on and off. The most familiar example is 
offered by the winged sandals of Hermes, which 
he lends to Perseus ; the notion of lending wings 
to the feet is also seen in the earliest Nike, and 
in later allegorical figures such as Kairos (Occasion). 
HerrneB sometimes wears also wings attached to 

i II xxil. 210. 
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his cap ; the resemblance to wings on Scandinavian 
helmets is probably accidental. Wings Are some- 
times attached to other objects — e.g., to the tripod 
of Apollo when he travels on it, 1 or to the chariot 
on which Triptoleinus carries the gift of corn over 
the earth, or to that in which Medea escapes after 
her revenue on ,1 ason. Other gods also have means 
of swift flight, as exemplified by Athene, when she 
describes how she came irrepQv Arep /xnp&oOcra k6\tov 
a lylSos,' 2 

It is with much the Borne associations that gods 
are often described as coming like birds or even 
taking the shape of birds. The fatal attempt of 
Daedalus and Icarus to fly with mechanical wings 
is probably to be regarded as similar magic. The 
desires of mankind in this direction are wittily 
parodied in Aristophanes’ Birds . 

In Koman art the types handed down from the 
Greek and Hellenistic periods frequently recur, 
hut without any essential additions or difference. 
Victories, both in the round and in relief, are 
especially common, and arc chiefly interesting as 
supplying the type which was later to be adopted— 
with change or rather absence of sex— for the angel 
of Christian art. 

So far, though the position of wings has been 
noted, nothing has been said as to their shape. 
The wings of early decorative types are Almost 
always curved hack at the end, in a manner which, 
if not quite unnatural, is at least greatly ex- 
aggerated. This is a characteristic, which is also 
found among the winged creatures of Oriental art, 
and is borrowed from them, hut is emphasized for 
decorative reasons in archaic Greek art. When 
wings came to be applied freely by Greek artists 
to various figures, human and other, they naturally 
supplemented and corrected the conventional forms 
by their own observation, using especially the 
wings of large birds as their models, often probably 
those of the eagle. The wings are frequently out- 
stretched as in flight ; when lowered, they do not 
lie folded closo to the body, as in the case of a bird, 
but usually proiect at right angles behind the back 
of the figure. Smaller wings show many varieties ; 
thus, according to II. Brunn, 8 the wings on the 
temples of the head of Sleep are those or a night- 
hawk. Such variety of imagination was readily 
suggested by the subjects themselves. 

Litrraturk. — J. Langbehn, Fliiaclgestalten der Mteeten 
grieoh. Knn*t, Munich, Isai ; G. Weicker, Der Sctlenvogel in 
der altsn fML und Kunct , Lcipaig.lHOii ; articles on subjects 
quoted above in Roscher and uaremberg-Saglio — e.g., 
4 Sphinx/ • Harpy ia,' 1 Nike/ 4 Eros/ 4 Keren.' 

E. A. Gardner. 

WISDOM. — As distinguished from the 
reasoned, systematic view of the world and man 
which is the conscious aim of philosophy {q.v,) } 
wisdom may be defined as the direct, practical 
insight into the meaning and purpose of things 
that oornes to * shrewd, penetrating, and observant 
minds, from their own experience of life, and their 
daily commerce with the world.' 4 It is the fruit 
not bo much of speculation as of native sagacity 
and wit. Consequently, while philosophy appeals 
only to the intellectual elites, wisdom aupeals to 
all who are interested in life and have understand- 
ing enough to appreciate a word of truth well 
spoken. In spite of this distinction, however, 
the two are closely allied. The knowledge of life 
reached intuitively by wisdom is the raw material 
out of which philosophical systems are evolved. 
And in its holder flights wisdom moves in the 
atmosphere of philosophy. 

x. Proverbial wisdom. — - The beginnings of 
wisdom are found embodied in the terse, sen- 

l Mon. dell’ fmt. di Corn Arch. I. (1882] 46. 

9 ABsrh. Rum. 404. 

8 (rricchisehc Obtterideale in ihren Roman erl&utert, Munich, 

1808, n. 81. 

« J. Morlcy, Studies in Literature., London, 1801, p. 57. 


tentious sayings known as proverbs (a.e.). The 
art of proverb-making is universal. It flourishes 
among the rudest of tribes as well as among the 
more brilliantly endowed peoples of India, Greeoe, 
and Palestine. Collections of high value— in 
substance often much alike — come to us from such 
widely separated sources as the North American 
Indians and Negroes and the natives of Australasia 
and West Africa. But among the most interest- 
ing, not only for their intrinsic merit, but also for 
the light they shed on the development of Semitic 
wisdom, are those of the Arabs, as they are pre- 
served for us in the great thesaurus of al-Maia&nl 
(t a.d. 1124) and still thrown out with astonishing 
ease by the sharp-edged Bedouin tongue. The 
simplest are brief similitudes ( amthdl ), like * bolder 
in onset than 'Amr b. Kulthflm,' 'faster friends 
than the two palm-trees of JJulwan,’ and 1 more 
unlucky than the hamstringer of the she-camel' 
( Q udar al-A hrmr). But many are finely-polished 
epigrams on human life, distinguished alike for 
tneir literary grace and for the keenness of their 
moral perception. Though in general the motive 
is enlightened self-interest, they are by no means 
forgetful of the nobler qualities of character. 
Especially do they delight in extolling the virtues 
of contentment, cheerfulness, truth, self-reBpect, 
restraint in word and action, perseverance, kind- 
ness, friendship, neighbourliness, hospitality, and 
love of home and country. In all this they are a 
mirror of Arabian life at its best. 

2. Egyptian wisdom.— While the proverbial lore 
of Arabia brings us close to the running fountain 
of Semitic wisdom, the Egyptian sages had at a 
far earlier date evolved a gnomic literature, in 
the shape of books of moral precept or instruction 
(seb’oyet), full of sound sense, and sometimes even 
high moral excellence. The earliest of these 
books, the Wisdom of Imhotep , chief architect of 
Zoser, founder of the ITIrd dynasty, is known to 
ua only from allusions in later literature; but 
two products of the Illrd and Vth dynasties, the 
Wisdom of Kegemne and the Wisdom of rtah-hotep, 
not only enjoyed wide popularity in their own 
day, hut have been preserved in MSS of the Middle 
Kingdom. The former is a simple treatise on de- 
portment ; the latter covers a much wider range, 
offering 'maxims of beautiful speech' (os the 
author himself phrases it) on such subjects as 
diligence, courtesy, faithfulness to trusts, humility, 
self-restraint, purity, loyalty to friends, love of 
wife and family, kindness to dependents. Of 
similar tenor, though richer in content, and 
fresher and more artistic in expression, are the 
later Maxims of Ani (from the XXIst dynasty), 
urging not merely the moral virtues of purity, 
temperance, modesty of speech, a gracious de- 
meanour alike at home, in the street, and in 
social fellowship, kindness, consideration for the 
poor and aged, reverence towards parents, but also 
the strictly religious obligations of chaste and 
loving worship, prayer, praise, and sacrifice. 

‘ Celebrate thou the festival of thy God, and repeat the 
oelebration thereof in its appointed season. Bear testimony 
[to Him] after thy offering/ 

4 The sauctuary of God abhorreth noisy demonstrations. 
Pray thou with a loving heart, and let thy words be searet. 
Do this, and He will do thy business for thee. He will hearken 
unto thy words, and He will reooive thy offering/ 

4 Devote thyself to God, take heed to thyself dally for the 
sake of God, and let to-morrow be as to-day. Work thou 
[for Him]. God seeth him that worketh for Him, and He 
esteemeth lightly the man who esteeraeth Him lightly. 1 1 

Couched in a more cynical vein is the Wisdom of 
Amenemhet /., founder of the Xllth dynasty, 
written shortly before his death (c. 1880 B.O.). 
Embittered by the rebellion of his subjects, he 
warns his son Sesostria against putting any eon- 

l Tr. from E. A. Wallis Budge, The Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptians, p. 228 IT. 
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fidenoe in those around him. The only influence 
that really appeals to men is terror ; so let him 
'harden himself against all subordinates/ know 
neither friends nor intimates, * wherein there is 
no end/ and guard himself well as he sleeps, ' for 
a man has no people in the day of evil.' Equally 
depressing are the Lament of Khekheperre-Sonbu , 
priest of Heliopolis under Sesostris II. (1906-1887 
B.C.), with its dismal picture of the corruptions of 
the time, the Dialogue of a Misanthrope with his 
Soul , ending in a wistful longing for death as the 
only release from evil, and the Admonitions of 
Ipuwer , the gloom of which, however, is relieved 
at the end by the vision of a righteous ruler, 

* with no evil in his heart/ who goes about like a 
'shepherd/ gathering together nis scattered and 
‘fevered* herds. On a different key are the 
Precepts of Duauf urging his son Pepi to diligence 
in learning, os the most 1 beautiful * and honour- 
able of callings, and the remarkable Song of the 
Harper , which finds the only consolation against 
the vanity and transience of life in the frank 
pursuit of pleasure. 

' Give comfort to thy heart. 

Am) let thy heart forget these things ; 

What Is best for thee to do is 

To follow thy heart's desire as long as thou livest. 

Anoint thy head with wen ted unguents. 

Let thine apparel be of byssus 
Dipped In costly [perfumes], 

In the veritable products (?) of the gods. 

Enjov thyself more than thou hast ever done before, 

And let not thy heart pi no for lack of pleasure. 

Pursue thy heart's desire and thine own happiness. 

Order thy surroundings on earth in such a way 
That they may minister to the desire of thy heart ; 

[For] at length that day of lamentation shall come, 

Wherein he whose heart is still shall not hear the lamentation. 
Never shall cries of grief cause 

To beat [again] the heart of a man who is in the grave.' 1 

3. Babylonian wisdom.— Thus far the cunei- 
form records have yielded little in the way of 
wisdom literature. In Kawlinson, II. p. 16, 
however, there is found an interesting bilingual 
tablet (Sumerian and Assyrian), containing a 
number of riddles, proverbs, and gnomic maxims, 
apparently but specimens of a class (selected for 
the training of scholars in ‘ the grammatical con- 
struction of short phrases’), and therefore evidence 
that in Babylonia also proverbial wisdom was the 
l»sis of more conscious reflexion on life and con- 
duct. The following may be quoted as typical : 

'The life of yesterday goeth on daily the same.' 8 
' Thou goest and takest the fluid [i.r. property] of thine enemy ; 
The enemy hath come and taken thy field.' 8 
' If the seed be not good, the stalk will not grow, nor will grain 
be produced.'* 

' I am a young heifer, yoked with a mule ; 

On the wagon to which we are harnessed ... I l»ear the 
yoke.'® 

‘ Wnafc man eateth when he is dead? 

Why then should he toil when he is alive?’ 8 
1 In the case of incurable sickness and insatiable hunger, a box 
full of silver and a chest full of gold are powerless to 
restore the health and to satisfy the hunger.' 7 
' He who says, " o that I might have revenge, and more so 1 " 
draws from a well without water, pours from a skin that 
is empty.' 8 

The Epicurean tendency revealed in the Egyptian 
Song of the Harper finds expression also in a 
remarkable fragment from the Gilgames epic; 9 
while the high ethical and religious note we nave 
heard in Ptah-hotcp and Ani rings through tho 
Wisdom Tablet 10 deciphered and translated by 
K. 1). Macmillan. 


8 Lines 7f.; of. Eel*. 
4 Lines 30-88. 

8 Lines 42-46; cf. Kn 


* Budge, p. 243. 

8 Lines 14-17. 

8 Lines 84-88. 

7 lines 46-68. 

8 Lines 68-67 (tr. baaed on M. Jkger, BASS li. 274 ff. and J. A. 
Craig [written communication j). 

8 ill. 8t. ; cited by A. Jeremies in the art. Ethics and Moral- 
ity (Babylonian), vol. v. p. 447*>. 

M Brit Mus. K. 7807. 


' Their freedom [?] thou ehalt not take away, 

Thou shalt not tyrannioally oppress them. 

For this [or, he who acts thus], his god is angry with him : 
It is not pleasing to Samai, he will requite him with evil. 


Give food to eat, give wine to drink, 

Seuk the right, provide for and . . . 

For this [or, he who acts thus], his god Is pleased with him : 
It is pleasing to Saiual, he will requite him Iwith good]. 

Thou shalt not slander, but speak kindly, 

Thou shalt not speak evil, but show mercy. 

Ilitu who slanders and spwks evil, 

With Its recompense will Bainaft visit (?) his head. 

Thou shalt not make large thy mouth, but guard thy lip ; 

In the time of thine anger thou shalt not speak at once. 

If thou speakest quickly, thou will rupunt (?) afterward, 
And in siluuce wilt thou sadden thy mind. 


Doily present to thy god 

Offering and prayer, appropriate to Incenso. 

Before thy god mayeat thou havu a pure heart, 

For that is appropriate to the deity.' 1 

Akin to the more pessimistic wisdom literature 
of Egypt in the Lament of T&bi-ntul-ellil ,* in 
which the old king grievos over hie own mis- 
fortunes and the general evil in the world. As 
for himself, he lias sought consistently to honour 
God’s name and follow Bis righteous ways. 

' I myself took thought only for prayers and supplication. 
Prayer was my rule, sacrifice my order, 

Tho day of God's honouring was my heart's Joy, 

The day of following after the goddess was for me gain and 
riches. . . . 

I taught my land to keep God's name ; 

To honour the name of tho goddess 1 cautioned my people.' 8 

But how very differently from his deserts has God 
treated him. 

1 My house is beconio a prison for me, 

In the chains of my flesh are my arms laid, 

In my own bonds [?] are my feet east. 


With a whip he has beaten me, not . . . 

With a staff he has pierced me, the point was strong. 

All day long doth follow the avenger, 

In the middle of the night he lets me not brualhu for a 
moment.' 4 


Both theme and language remind one of Job. 
But the denouement is different. Whereas Job 
returns to a deeper, more personal faith in God, 
the Babylonian sage finds no help in god or 
goddess. God’s wavs are too inscrutable for man 
to rely on Him. The only hope is in the mercy 
of one’s ' guardian angel’ — the ancestral spirit of 
the family. 


• But I knew the time, of all my family. 

When among tho guardian angels their divinity hod mercy.' 8 


4* Chinese wisdom. — Passing cum t ward to China, 
we enter upon a larger field. The grave, practical 
temperament of the Chinese predisposed them to 
ethical reflexion. And the logical sharpness and 
balanced harmony of their speech made it a happy 
medium for sententious expression. The old 
classics, especially the Shu King t are rich in pro- 
verbial lore. Confucius and his grandson Tse-sse, 
Mencius (g.v.), and the Confucian school generally 6 
are distinguished, not for originality or depth of 
thought, but for the terseness and point of their 
sayings as well as for the attractive grace of their 
personalities. Even the mystical and sceptical 
writers, like Lao-tse, Yang Chu, and Hui Shih. 
make their impression not so much by the reasoned 
compactness oi their systems as by tho beauty and 
force of their aphorisms. Chinese literature as 
a whole is 'seasoned with the salt’ of proverbs. 
And the common people are not far inferior to 
their masters in the art. ‘Chinamen may be 
almost said to think in proverbs.’ 7 And instruo- 


l Translation from K. D. Macmillan, BASS v. 667 ff. 

8 Kawlinson, iv. 8 p. 00. 

8 lb. u. line 23 ff. 4 Reverse, line 1 ff. 

8 Line 24 f. (Translations from R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform 
Parallel s to the OT % New York, 1012, p. 164 ff.) 

8 Bee art. Conkucian Rblioion. 

7 H. A. Giles, A Hint, of Chinese Literature , p. 487 ; we art. 
Litbratuuk (Chinese). 
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tion in proverbs is a main element in the education 
of the yonng. 

The centre of interest throughout is the Tao— 
the true or normal way of life. Various qualities 
are singled out by the classical writers as essential 
to an all-round moral character. But these are 
reduced by Confucius to the live cardinal virtues 
of benevolence, righteousness, propriety, wisdom, 
and sincerity . 1 As a virtue, therefore, wisdom 
( chih ) is moral rather than intellectual. It in- 
cludes, no doubt, knowledge of men and their 
affairs, acquaintance with the rules of propriety, 
and the command of language, as the key to 
success in the world ; but its chief concern is with 
matters of ethical conduct. The wise man ( tse ) is 
he who knows the principles of right living and is 
able to instruct his fellows in them. Still higher 
stands the sage or holy man [MngjSn), who not 
merely knows these principles, but conducts his 
life in perfect harmony with them and thus be- 
comes the moral teacher and guide of the ages. 
Such a man is the constant subject of praise in the 
Chinese classics : 

4 Perfection of nature is characteristic of Heaven. To attain 
to that perfection belongs to man. He who possesses that 
perfection hits what is right without any effort, and apprehends 
what is true without any exercise of thought he is the sage 
who naturally and easily embodies the right way. Ho who 
attains to perfection is he who chooses what is good, and firmly 
holds it fast.’ * ' Therefore the movements of tne superior man 
[sage] mark out for ages the path for all under heaven ; ids 
actions are the law for ages for all under heaven ; and his words 
are the pattern for ages for all under heaven. Those who 
are far from him look longingly for him, aud those who are near 
are never weary of him.’* 

4 The superior man [sage] does not, even for the spoon of a 
single meal, act contrary to virtue. In moments of haste, he 
cleaves to it. In seasons of danger, he cleaves to it.' 4 He 
fulfils completely the rules of a virtuous life: 4 when you go 
abroad, to behave to every one as if you were receiving a great 
guest ; to employ the people os if you were assisting at a great 
sacrifice ; not to do to others as you would not wish done to 
yourself ; to have no murmuring against you In the country, 
and none in the family.* • 

As the personal embodiment of the mean— i.e. the harmony 
of all the virtues— * he is all-embracing like heaven, deep and 
active as a fountain.’ * He is seen, and the people all reverence 
him ; he speaks, and the people all believe him ; he acts, and 
the people are all pleased with him.’* 

4 A man who commands our liking is what is called good. He 
whose goodness is part of himself is what is called a real man. 
Ho whose goodness is accumulated in full measure is called a 
beautiful man. He whose completed goodness is brightly dis- 
played is called a great man. when this great man exercises 
a transforming influence [over others], he is what is called a 
sage.* 7 


On the more philosophical developments of 
Chinese wisdom see artt. Mysticism (Chinese), 
Philosophy (Chinese). 

Indian wisdom.— The wisdom of the Semitic 
ana Turanian races we have found to be pre- 
dominantly practical; that of the higher Indo- 
European peoples is as distinctively intellectual. 
This underlying quality of Indian wisdom is 
suggested from the outset in the name Veda, 
‘knowledge,’ applied to its classical literature; 
and bright foregleams of its future triumphs in 
speculative thought appear even in the Rigveda, 
with its questionings as to the 4 wood* and the 
* tree’ from which were fashioned * the earth and 
the heaven,’ 8 and its bold theories of the evolution 
of sat, the existent, from asat, the non-existent . 9 
At the same time, the poets of the Rigveda are 
not lost in the empyrean. They have a true feel- 
ing for human life, both in its dignity and in its 
weakness, and clothe this in sententious sayings 
which are worthy of comparison with the best in 
other literatures. Some are mildly humorous, 


l 8m Ethics and Morality (Chinese). 

* U Ki, xxvni. II. 19 (SBB xxviil. [1889] 817 f.)u 

* ift. 60 (SBB xxvlii. 926). 

4 Coisfueian Analects, iv. v. 8. 4 Mb. xit. II. 

s Doctrine of the Mean, xxxi. 8. 

7 Mencius, vn. pi. n. xxv. 8-8 (tnr. from J. Legge, Chinese 

Classics , passim). 

® x. 8L • x. 72, 121, 129. 


such as the Bong on the pursuit of gain , 1 others 
pathetic, like tne fine Lament of tKs Gambler* 
still others oynical, especially those that moralize 
on women and their ways . 8 But others strike a 
high note— e.g., the hymn in praise of wiBespeeoh , 4 
and that on generosity : 

4 Who has the power should give unto the needy, 

Regarding well the course of life hereafter : 

Fortune, like the chariot wheels revolving, 

Now to one man comes nigh, now to another. 

Ploughing the soil, the share produces nurture ; 

He who bestirs his feet performs his journey ; 

A priest who speaks earns more then one who's silent; 

A friend who gives is better than the niggard.* • 

In the Upanisads and the fully developed 
Vedantic system 9 the incipient gnosticism of the 
Vedic poets reaches its climax. The summum 
bonum is union with Brahman, attained by the 
jMna-m&rga , ‘ way of knowledge,’ though on the 
higher planes even knowledge is dispensed with, 
and the individual bouI with all its activities is 
merged in the tideless ocean of the unknown and 
unknowable. The same intellectualism pervades 
the other orthodox systems 7 as well as the 
heresies of Jainism and Buddhism. Salvation is 
won by vidy& (Pali vijja), plana, or prajfia (Pali 
paUfla ), knowledge of the real, bodhi , enlighten- 
ment (as distinguished from avidya , ignorance, 
i.e. mere empirical knowledge, mayd , illusion, 
delusion). But for the ordinary man this way of 
salvation is too high to attain to. Thus we find a 
lower way offered him— the karma-mdrga , ‘ way 
of works,’ or salvation through sacrifice and moral 
conduct. The choicest expression is given to this 
4 way’ in the later dramas and epics, notably 
the Mahdbhdrata and the Ramdt/ana {qq.v.), the 
former of which is 1 an inexhaustible mine of pro- 
verbial philosophy* 8 — and in the niti, or wisdom 
literature, which corresponds very closely to the 
gnomic poetry of Greece. The outstanding ex- 
amples ol nlti — the Panchatantra and Hitopade&a 
— are manuals of instruction for rulera. But 
others, both Sanskrit and vernacular, are written 
for the people. With these may be classed the 
ethical sections of the Bhagavaa-Gitd [q.v.) t and 
the beautiful catena of Buddhist aphorisms en- 
titled the Dhammapada, 1 Pathway of Virtue.* A 
few examples of this wisdom may be given : 

1 To injure none, by thought or word or deed, 

To give to others, and be kind to all— 

This is the constant duty of the good.’ 4 

4 High-minded men delight in doing good, 

Without a thought of their own inloroet; 

When they confer a benefit on others, 

They reokou not on favours in return.’ 

* Hear thou a summary of righteousness, 

And ponder well the maxim : Never do 
To other persons what would pain thyself.* 11 

4 A man of truest wisdom will resign 
Uls wealth, and e'en his life, for good of others ; 

Better abandon life in a good cause, 

When death in any case u sure to happen.' 1 * 

4 The good show pity even to the worthless, 

[As] the moon Irradiates the meanest hovel.' 1 * 

4 Aot then and do thine own appointed task, 

In every action my [i.e. Knee's] assistance ask; 

Do all with heart and soul absorbed in me, 

So shalt thou gain thine end and be from trouble frM. 4 14 * 

4 Like a beautiful flower, full of colour but without SMnt, 
are the fine hut fruitless words of him who doee not act aooord - 

1 lx. 112. Sx.84. 

* vili. 88. x. 27, 96. 4 x. 71. 

> x. 117 (tr. from A. A. Macdonell, A Hitt . of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, p. 129). 

* See art. Brahmanism. 

7 8m artt NyAya, SArxhya, Yo*a. 

* MaodoneU, p. 878. * Mahdbh. tli. 16782. 

10 lb. 16796. ll PaAehatantra, lit 104. 

i* Hitopade la, 1. 46. 12 I. 68. 

14 Bhag. xiil. 29 (tr. from M. Monler • Williams, Indian 
Wisdom 4 , pp. 162, 442 ff.). 
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ingly. But like a beautiful flower, full of colour and full 
of eoent, are the fine and fruitful words of him who acts 
accordingly.'! 

* Do not have evil-doers for friends, do not hare low people 
for friends : have virtuous people for friends, have for friends 
the best of men.’ * 

1 Let no man forget his own duty for the sake of another’s, 
however great ; let a man, after he has discerned his own duty, 
be always attentive to his duty.’* 

* If anything is to be done, let a man do it, let him attack it 
vigorously ! A careless pilgrim only scatters the dust of his 
passions more widely.’ 4 

6. Greek wisdom.— Intellectual ism is as de- 
finitely the quality of Greek wisdom as of Indian. 

(from root sap, 'to know’) is primarily 
' cleverness * or 'skill* in any of the arts or pro- 
fessions of life— e.g. t carpentry,® medioine or 
surgery , 6 poetry , 7 music and singing.® Thence it 
comes to mean ' sagacity, 1 ' soundness of judgment , 1 
'intelligence , 1 'prudence , 1 'political tact , 1 and 
general ' knowledge of life , 1 sometimes with the 
sinister suggestion of 'shrewdness , 1 'cunning , 1 
' craft . 1 Finally, it is applied to knowledge in the 
pure sense of the term — * learning, 1 ' science , 1 and 
‘ philosophy 1 (as the harmony of all the sciences). 

The beginnings of Greek wisdom are found in 
the outcrop of gnomic poetry associated with the 
names of Hesiou Mimnermus, Solon, Phocy* 
tides, and especially Theognis (y. v . ), who crystallised 
the current morality in lucid phrases and thus 
became the favourite teachers or their people. As 
a whole, their wisdom is trite and prosaic, the key- 
notes being moderation (nijbb dyav) and fitness of 
act to time and situation (iccupbv yvCodi), though 
they have all an instinct for justice as the funda- 
mental element in every true life. Through most 
of them, also, runs the strain of melancholy which 
reaches such tragic depths in later Greek litera- 
ture . 0 The Seven Wise Men did little more than 
point the maxims of the poets. Chilon’s yrudt 
fftavrbp, ' Know thyself , 1 however, lent the initial 
impulse to the great philosophical movement in 
Greece. Its first efforts, no aoubt, were spent in 
rather futile cosmogonic speculations ; but Pytha- 
goras held fast to the idea ' that philosophy was 
above all “a way of life , 11110 while the fragments 
of Heraclitus and Democritus [qq.v.) abound in 
moral maxims of considerable insight and aptness 
of expression. With the Sophists ([y.v.] aoiburraL, 
'masters of wisdom 1 ) the interest reverted once 
for all to the problems of human life and conduct. 
In their persons the pursuit of wisdom— practically 
equivalent to intellectual culture as a preparation 
for private and public life n — became a conscious 
profession. The love of money, so often associ- 
ated with professionalism, the critical and scepti- 
cal tendency of their teaching, the charge that 
they subordinated moral issues to expediency— 
that in fact they identified right with might 10 — all 
conspired to bring the later Sophists into disrepute 
as subverted of the popular faith and jugglers 
with the great spiritual realities of life. As a 
school, however, they deserve credit for having 
broken the crust of dead tradition, and cleared 
the wAy for the intellectual renaissance under 
Socrates and his disciples. 

Socrates (y.o.) refused to be called either a <r o</>6s 
or a ro^umfy. For him God alone was wise ; and 
the man who claimed actual possession of wisdom 
was guilty of presumption, if not blasphemy . 10 
Taking up, then, a term already used by Pytha- 
goras, he described himself as 4>i\6<ro<pct, ' a lover 
l Dhammapada , iv. 61 f. 

1 vi. 78. *xU. lflfl. 

4 xxlL 818 (tr. from F, Max Mtiller, SBE x. [*1898] 18 ffA 
8 Horn. II. xv. 412. • Find. Pyth. lii. 96. 

7 Pind. 01. 1. 187. * Horn. Hymns, Henna, 488. 

* Of. especially Theognis, 426-428. 

M J. Burnet, Early Grok Philosophy*, p. 89. 

11 Plato, Prat. 818 K, 819 A. 

i* SoThrasymachusin Plato, Rep. 8880 ff., Collides in Gergias, 
482 Bff. 

li Of. Plato, Apol. 20«. 


of wisdom . 1 The wisdom he thus sought was 
essentially ethical : it turned on the principles of 
virtuous conduct. But with Socrates virtuo was 
identical with knowledge. The enlightened under- 
standing was ipso facto morally good character. 
On this basis Plato to.v.) built up his majestio 
system of ethical idealism, with its four cardinal 
virtues— 1 wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice. 
Of these, wisdom, or rationality, is the highest 
phase of virtue, for it inspires and regulates the 
whole inner life . 1 Though he recognizes the 
rationality of virtue in all men, Plato was conscious 
of a distinction botween the virtue of the work-a- 
day world and that of the philosopher, who spends 
his days in the disinterested pursuit of truth.® 
The distinction thus vaguely apprehended by Plato 
was sharply drawn by Aristotle ( q.v .). Practical 
wisdom, prudence, or good sense [<f>p6vrieis) deals 
with matters of ordinary human interest ; specu- 
lative wisdom, which is wisdom par excellence 
{(roQla), with the first principles of things. The 
former enables a man to apply the ' right rule 1 to 
every line of activity, whether professional, civio, 
or strictly moral; the latter leads, by n union of 
science and intuitive apprehension, to a knowledge 
of ' those things which are most precious in their 
nature . 10 

The later schools also honoured wisdom as the 
root of all the virtues. For only through wisdom 
was man able either to know or to pursue the true 
end of life. Naturally their conceptions of wisdom 
differed according to their different ideals. For 
the Sceptics [q.v.) it meant the wholosomo sense of 
the relativity of knowledge that permitted a man 
to suspend judgment where it was impossible to lie 
certain; for the Epicureans [q.v.) the insight into 
life’s conflicting motives and desires that set him 
free from false opinion and helped him to choose 
the sweetest and most lasting pleasures ; for the 
Stoics [q.v.) the grasp of truth, both human and 
divine, that made him possessor of all virtue, 
freedom, and inward happiness. In their delinea- 
tions of the 'wise man^ the Stoic writers reach 
their highest level. He knows all there is to 
know, for he alone maintains that serenity of soul 
which is the spiritual presupposition of knowledge. 
He is thus fitted for every sphere of life. He is 
likewise free from fault or failing, weakness or 
passion. He is lord of his actions, as being re- 
sponsible only to himself. He is truly rich, for he 
has all he needs. Ho is also happy at all times 
and under all circumstances, for the springs of his 
happiness are in himself . 4 

7 . Hebrew wisdom. — In Israel we pass once more 
to the practical side of wisdom, npyp is used in a 
general sense of ' skill 1 in the ordinary affairs of 
Fife— e.o., technical work (Ex 28* etc.), spinning 
(Ex 35“), war (Is 1 O 10 ), seamanship (Ps 107 s * 7 ), and 
often of 'sound judgment 1 in administration 
(Gn 41 08,# , Dt 34®, 1 K 3 10 etc.)— but it comes to be 
applied peculiarly to 'moral principle . 1 The wise 
man is he who directs his life worthily and well. 
His wisdom is thus virtually eaui valent to ' good- 
ness . 1 And the root of this wisdom lies in religion. 
The fool says in his heart, ‘There is no God 1 
(Ps 14 1 ); the wise man makes God the centre of 
all his thoughts, hopes, and endeavours. For him 
‘ the fear of the Lord 1 is not only ‘ the beginning 1 
(Pr l 7 ), but also ‘the crown 1 and ‘the perfect 
fulness 1 of wisdom (Sir I Nir -)- 

As elsewhere, the simplest expressions of Israelite 
wisdom are in the shape of proverbs. Originally 
pointed similes ( m'sh/ltim ), like the Arabic amthal 
— e.g., ‘Like Nimrod a mighty hunter before the 

1 Of. Rep. 441 Off. * Phado, 82 B, Menu, 100 A. 

0 Hie. Eth. vi. v. 2 , vii. I. 6 . 

4 Bee also artt. Ethics and Morality (Greek), Philosophy 
(Greek). 
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Lord' (On 10*), or ‘Like mother, like daughter* 
(Kzk 16 44 )— they gradually assume the perfect 
balance of thought and literary finish which we 
find in the couplets of Proverbs and Ben Sira. 
These two collections are a compendium of Hebrew 
wisdom at its purest. In clear-cut vignettes they 
portray the good man at his various tasks — as 
workman, citizen, neighbour, friend, husband, and 
father-— and unveil the principles by which he con- 
ducts his life. The general motive may be eudee- 
monistic. Both collections show an undisguised 
appreciation of the good things of this world— its 
prizes, honours, riches, and pleasures— and direct 
men to tho best way of winning these. Neverthe- 
less, the moral tone is throughout honest and true. 
Righteousness is the first concern. Only as men 
follow after righteousness do they reach prosperity. 
In the emphasis thus laid on righteousness the 
proverbs of Israel outshine all other prudential 
literature. And at their higher levels they draw 
very near to the standard of Christ. 

With this growing refinement in the art of 
proverbs there developed in Israel also a move 
professional interest in wisdom. On the pages of 
the greater prophets ‘the wise* appear as a 
separate gild of spiritual advisers, whose 1 counsel ’ 
rank od in influence with the ttirah of the priests 
and the ‘word* of the prophets (Is 29 14 , Jer 18 18 
etc.). In the post-Exihc period the ‘wise men’ 
practically replaced the prophets as moral guides 
and teachers. Gaining wisdom from the study of 
tho older Scriptures, or through prayer and suppli- 
cation, or in the school of experience, as they 
wandered about the world, 'travelling through 
strange countries,* mingling with kings and 
princes, and ‘testing the good and evil among 
men* (Sir 39 1<r -), they took their stand in the 
market-place, or at the corners of bustling streets, 
or by tne gates where people congregated, and 


appealed to the simple ones to embrace wisdom 
and to fools to turn from their folly and live 
(Ft l 80 ** 8**), or in their homes and lecture-halls 
instructed their pupils in the ways of wisdom 
(Sir SI 83 ). Out of this formal discipline arose not 
merely the gnomic wisdom of the Pirljpe A both, 
'Sayings of the Fathers,* but also tho wisdom- 
speculation which we find in later elements of 
Proverbs, in the Apocryphal books of Sirach, 
Wisdom of Solomon, Enoch, Baruch, and 4 Macca- 
bees, and in outside sources like Philo and the 
Odes of Solomon. 

In l*r Wisdom appears as the first creation 
of God, the ‘ foster-child ' who played beside Him 
as Ho wrought His mighty works and now moves 
among men os His mouth-piece and representative 
on earth. It seems hardly possible here to deny 
the fertilizing influence of Greek thought. Yet 
the picture is Hebrew in its essence. Wisdom is 
no archetypal hypostasis emanating from the 
divine. She is still the impersonation of a moral 
quality, endowed with life by Jahweh, whose place 
in oreation she nowhere usurps. The ethical 
character of Wisdom is equally evident in the 
great Song of Praise, Sir 24 8ft , where Wisdom is 
ultimately identified with 4 the law that Moses 


1 penetrates and permeates all things.* Here the 
concrete imagination of Israel has been caught up 
in the full sweep of Greek influence, and we seem 
to be actually moving within the inner oirole of 
Neo-Platonic speculation. But the most system- 
atic attempt to blend Hebrew wisdom with Greek 
idealism is met with in Philo (cr.v.), whose doctrine 
of the Logos finds poetical reflexion in certain of 
the Odes of Solomon (12P® 13 xfli 16 w * etc.). 

In other phases of Hebrew literature there is a 
decided protest against the current ideaB of wisdom. 
The boolc of Job challenges the whole theory that 
outward prosperity is the reward of righteousness, 
while £okeleth leaves us with the cynioal con- 
clusion that 1 all is vanity.* Elsewhere the specu- 
lations of the wise are traversed by a specie® of 
agnosticism which insists that Wisdom is undis- 
coverable by man. The most brilliant poetic ex- 
pression is given to this tendency in the Song of 
Wisdom incorporated in Job 28. The poet has 
sought wisdom in the depths of the earth, where 
miners dig for gold and silver, in the heights of 
heaven, whither the eagles soar in flight, and in 
the desert places, where the beasts roam in solitary 
majesty. But nowhere can he find the object of 
his quest. A stil 1 more depressing view is expressed 
in ( the words of Agur, the son of Jakeh/ incor- 
porated in Proverbs : 

1 1 am wearied, 0 God, I am wearied ; 

I am altogether spent. 

I am but a Brute, and no man : 

1 have nought of human intelligence. 

No wisdom have 1 learned, 

No knowledge X have of the Holy One. 

Who la He that hath mounted to heaven, and come down. 
That hath gathered the wind In Uln fletti. 

The waters hath wrapped in His cloak, 

And cstuhliahod all Hilda of the earth f 

What Is Ills name, and Ills son’s name, 

If thou dost know?’ l 

It is significant, however, that Hebrew scepti- 
cism never touches the being of God. The beginning 
of wisdom was 4 the fear of the Lord * ; and, even 
when wisdom was despaired of, the fear of the 
Lord remained the sheet-anchor of faith and hope. 
However perplexed he was with the mysteries of 
Providence. Job still clung to God ; and at the 


Providence. Job still clung to God ; and at the 
end he rose beyond hirnself and his questionings to 
a new sense of God*B wisdom, pow er, and grace in 


a new sense of Uoa s wisdom, pow er, and grace in 
the boundless universe of nature. Even ^oheleth’s 
pessimism is quickened by the fear of God into 
a certain B&nctifiod common sense. The poet of 
Job 28 has failed to reach wisdom. But ‘God 
knoweth the place thereof * ; He hath 4 established 
and searched it out* (v. 38 **). And for Agur, too, 
God is the great energizing Force behind all the 


God is the great energizing Force behind all the 
phenomena of nature. He may not be able to 
4 name * Him ; yet he feels His presence all about 
him. And to Him he addresses his prayer : 

4 Give me neither poverty nor riches, 


Feed tne with food sufficient for my wants ; 

Lest I be fall, and deny thee, 

And say, Who is Jahweh ? 

Or be poor, and steal, 

And profane the name of my God.'* 

8. Christian wisdom.— Early Christianity is a 
return from speculation to the simple realities of 
faith and life, which are 4 hid from the wise and 


commanded,* which found its resting-plaoe and 
seat of authority in Israel. A similar liuking of 
Wisdom with the Law appears in Bar 4 lfr - and 
4 Mao 1 1T . Following out the more ethical line, 
Enoch 42 l 49 l etc. pictures her as descending from 
heaven to earth, being rejected by men, returning 
to heaven, and there awaiting the Messianic age, 
when she will be poured out in her fullness on tne 
elect. A much bolder attitude is assumed in 
Wis I***', where she is celebrated as the spiritual 
‘artificer of all things,* an ‘eiftilgence of the 
everlasting light, and an unstained mirror of the 
power of God,’ which by her purity and mobility 


prudent,* but 'revealed unto babes’ (Mt ll 88 , 
Lk 10 81 ). In preaching the gosDel of the King- 
dom Jesus avoided the idiom of the schools and 
addressed men in that concrete, parabolic style 
which we have found to be of the essence of the 
popular proverb. But those who listened to His 
preaching found in it a ‘ wisdom * beyond that of 
all their teachers (Mt 13 M , Mk 8 s ). He Himself 
claimed to be ‘greater than Solomon,* to hear 
whose wisdom the queen of Sheba came 4 from the 
uttermost parts of the earth* (Mt 12 48 , Lk ll 81 ). 
And this because He had been supremely endowed 
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with ‘ the grace of God ’ (Lk 2 40 ), so that the word* 
He uttered were the very wisdom of God (Mt 1 1 37 , 
Lk 10"). To Jesus 'wisdom’ was that practical 
understanding of the mind of God, that entire 
sympathy with His will and purpose, which 
enabled men to walk in His ways and do His will 
‘on earth as in heaven * (cf. Mt 0 10 *- 7 31 etc.)* The 
same idea is sot forth in Ja where ‘the 
wisdom that is from above * is contrasted with the 
wisdom that is ‘earthly, sensual, devilish 1 by 
the fruit it yields in purity, meekness, gentleness, 
mercy, and *a good conversation. 1 The Pauline 
Epistles and the Fourth Gospel show a much 
closer affinity with the 'Wisdom literature. The 
apostle, it is true, renounces the ‘ wisdom of the 
wise, 1 which leads to no real knowledge of God, 
and even obscures the gospel of ' Christ crucified * 
(1 Co 1*»). But in Him he finds a wisdom higher 
than that of men, even ‘ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God * ( v. M ). in the sacred quaternion 
of graces personally manifested in Christ — wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption — 
wisdom takes the foremost place (v. 80 ). But the 
pursuit of wisdom is reserved for the full-grown 
in Christ (WXciot), who alone have minds to com- 
prehend the hidden mysteries of God (2°). Him- 
self increasingly filled with the spirit of heavenly 
wisdom, St. Paul elaborates in the Epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians a real speculative philo- 
sophy, based on Him 'in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge’ (Col 2 s ). 
Adapting ideas and phrases from the Wisdom of 
Solomon, he worships Christ as ‘the image of the 
invisible God, the firstborn of the whole creation,’ 
by whom all things were created— 1 that are in 
heaven, And that are inearth, visible and invisible’ 
— in whom all subsist, and through whom all are 
destined in the fullness of time to be ‘gathered 
into one* (Col l 1Mr - f Eph l**-)- Yet the apostle 
docs not lose sight of the practical aspects of the 
case. For him true Christian wisdom is skill that 
which consists in ‘the knowledge of God’s will* 
(Col 1®) and leads to a consistent ‘walk’ before 
those both without and within the fold (4°). 
Similarly, the Logos philosophy of the Fourth 
Gospel is valuable only for its results in character. 
The Logos became flesh and dwelt among us, that 
we might behold His glory— 1 glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father* — and he progressively 
transformed into the image of that glory (Jn l 14ff *)- 
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WISDOM TREE.— The venerable Bo-tree at 
Anurftdhapura is the ohleBt historical tree in the 
world. The planting of the Bo-, or Bodhi -, tree (the 
Sinhalese Bo is merely a contraction of the Pali 
Bodhi , both meaning wisdom) is recorded at length 
in the Chronicles of Ceylon as having taken place 
in about 245 B.C. 1 Incidental references, in later 
centuries, to repairs to the enclosure, or to gifts 
of staircases or statues or ornaments by subsequent 
kings, show how great was the care that was 
continually devoted to it. 3 It is now (1020) 2105 
years old. 

Its botanical name is ficus rcliaiosa (the Anglo- 
Indian pipal), and treos of this kind can put out 
fresh roots if a branch be planted, or if soil be 
heaped up near the base of the trunk. The soil 
has been thus so often raised that the tree now 
appears as three distinct trees (three brandies of 
the old tree), growing from different points of an 
enclosed plateau about 25 ft. above the level of the 
spot whore the tree was originally planted. A 
winding staircase of stone leads up to the enclosure 
of this plateau. Wherever the branches threaten 
to become too long they have been propped up by 
rough supports of wood or masonry. A stone slab, 
a inaldsana t or flower-stand, has been provided 
for the memorial presentation of the white blossoms 
of the champnka. Everything about the spot gives 
the impression of a hoary antiquity. But we could 
not be sure of the identity of tho tree without the 
long chain of documentary evidence.* The trees 
are somewhat like elms in size and shape ; but the 
tailoring leaves, about six inches long and four 
inches across the broadest part, are lighter in 
colour underneath, and the never-ceasing rustling 
of the leaves causes a constant flash of vanishing 
and reappearing light and colour curiously sugges- 
tive of one of the main doctrines lioth of the 
ancient Buddhist and of much modern philosophy. 

Anurftdhapura ( q.v .) and the country round had 
been for nearly seven centuries, from the middlo 
of the 12th to the middle of the 19th cent., almost 
abandoned. The Tamils, after centuries of inter- 
mittent attempts to take it, hod been driven bock 
to the north of the island. The Sinhalese, out- 
numbered ten to one, had retired to the fastnesses 
of the mountains to the south. East to west tho 
jungle stretched from shoro to shore, and north to 
south for a hundred miles. In what had been the 
most populous anil prosperous part of Ceylon there 
were left a few far-scattered peasantry and wood- 
men ; and the great capital had become a few mud 
huts. But there were always devoted bhikkhua to 
tend the Bodhi , the Wisdom Tree. A railway now 
runs through the jungle, and roads have been 
made. The magnificent reservoir, 50 miles in 
circumference, which had supplied half the 
country-side with water, has been restored to 
working order; and population and prosperity 
are slowly being restored. One consequence is 

1 Dipavarfisa, ch. xvl. ; Mahavatpsa, ch. xix. 

2 See the appendix to vol. 11. of J. E. Tcniiont’z Ceylon tor 
a long list of each references. 

8 Much of thin in given In an ap)xmdix to the second volume 
of Tenuent’e Ceylon. 
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that a constant stream of pilgrims comes from all 
parts of the world to pay reverence to the tree. 

Various different, and indeed contradictory, 
explanations have been given of this reverence 
paid to the Bodhi- tree. The oldest explanation 
is that given in Ceylon itself. This can be 
gathered from different passages in the Chronicles 
and in the Commentaries on the canon, and is 
best summarized in a book called the Mahd- 
bodhivamsa (‘ StoTy of the great Wisdom Tree'), 
probably written about a.d. 950. It is an amplified 
version in bombastic Sanskritized Pali prose of 
what had been already said in the older authorities 
just referred to ; ana, however interesting as a 
literary work, the oldest to show that acquaint- 
ance with Sanskrit then just beginning in Ceylon, 
it really adds nothing to the histoncal details 
contained in the older documents. The Ceylon 
view is that the tree is held in so much affectionate 
esteem and awe because it was grown from a 
branch of the original Bodhi - tree at Gay& (q.v.) in 
India (often distinguished as Bodh-UayA, ‘GayA 
of the Wisdom Tree*) under which the Buddha 
had actually sat when he passed through the 
intense mental crisis, the turning-point of his 
career, which led to his coming forward as the 
teacher of a new religion. The ‘ wisdom 1 is the 
wisdom, not of the tree, but of the teacher. It is 
derived not from the tree, or from any fruit of the 
tree, but from the mental struggles and the victory 
won by the founder of their faith. They adore 
the tree, not because of the power of any spirit 
or dryad within the tree, but because the outward 
form of it is a constant reminder of what they 
hold to have been the most important event in 
the history of the world. In other words, their 
attitude towards the tree is much the same as 
that of many Christians towards the Cross. And, 
just as opponents of Christianity have thought, 
quite illogically, that they could score a point 
against it oy showing that the cross was a religious 
symbol (with quite different associations) before 
tne rise of Christianity, so opponents of Buddhism 
have sought, and quite successfully, to show that 
the tree was a religious symbol (with quite different 
associations) before the rise of Buddhism. They 
fail to see that that is not the point. Granted 
that other people had previously used the same 
(or a similar) symbol m a different sense, the 
question is : In what sense did the Buddhists use 
it! We shall deal with only the more important 
of these theories of the tree. 

James Fergusson, the eminent historian of Indian archi- 
tecture, held that the main features of 'Turanian' belief were 
tree- and serpent-worship, that the despatch of a branch of the 
Bodhi-iroo by Atoka to Ceylon is a proof of the Turanian tree- 
worship practised by that Buddhist emperor of India, and that 
the monuments show that early Buddhism was a ‘Turanian* 
faith. What exactly he means by Turanian he does not state. 
The conclusions put forward in his massive volume, entitled 
Tree and Serpent Worship, have not been accepted by any 
other scholar who has written on the subject. 

£. Senart, the editor of the Mahdvaetu and the interpreter 
of Atoka's inscriptions, will have none of this. He holds that 
Buddhism was, in its origin, Aryan ; that it was derived almost 
entirely from the Br&hman mythology contained in the Vedio 
records ; that the legend of the Buddha is almost a myth ; that 
in that myth the tree is almost, if not quite, as important as 
the teacher ; and that the tree la the oloud-troe of the famous 
atmospheric struggle for the rain when the god with his 
thunderbolt defeats the demon who keeps book tne rain in the 
clouds. The wisdom of the tree Is the ambrosial rain, for 
is not their nibbdna sometimes called by the Buddhists 
1 ambrosia* Yi All the author’s literary skill, poetio imagina- 
tion, and great learning have not availed to secure acoeptanoe 
for this theory. For no attempt is made to explain how or 
why or when or where the transmutation of the one set of 
ideas into the other can have taken place. 

Helnrioh Kern, the late professor of Sanskrit at Leyden, was 
of yet another opinion. In his view the Buddhist accounts of 
their teaoher*s life are a euheraeiised sun-myth. The Buddha 
is really the sun, end his disolplos are the stars. He regards 
the tree, not (with Senart) as the oloud-trse, but as 4 the world 

i Senart, Legends du Buddha , Index, s.e. * Bodhi.* 


tree, the tree of life.* This is obscure, as tha two are quite 
different ; and he refers only to a post-Buddhistie Upanigad 
( Katha, , vL 1) which does not dearly speak of either.! Even if 
it did, what evidenoe oould that be of Buddhist belief? 


It should be pointed out, firstly, that these 
theories are mutually exclusive, and oannot be 
combined. If any one of them is right, then each 
of the others is wrong. Seoondly, they are all 
almost exclusively based, so far as the Buddhist 
side of the question is concerned, on late records— 
records eight hundred years or more later than the 
events they purport to describe. To the present 
writer it Beems indisputable that, if a historian 
wishes to ascertain the genesis of a * legend,’ the 
only scientific method is, first of all, to ascertain 
what is the earliest form in which the legend is 
recorded. The earliest form of the legend about 
the original tree is as follows. 

It is well known that there 1 b no consecutive 
life (or legend) of the Buddha in the canon. But 
there are incidental references to certain episodes 
in his career. Of these at least twelve refer to the 
episode of the Wisdom Tree. But only two of 
them even mention the tree ; and then it is merely 
to say that when seated under the tree the Teacher 
thought such and Buch things. This simple fact 
is enough to dispose of the theory that the tree 
was nearly, if not quite, as important as the 
teacher. 9 In one of the longer composite Suttantas 
contained in the Digha there is a short account of 
six previous Buddhas with a sketch of the life of 
Vipassi, the first of the six. This is so evidently 
drawn up as a mere imitation of the life of the 
historical Buddha that it is suggestive to find that 
the sketch contains no reference to a wisdom tree. 
This is the more remarkable since in the tabular 
paragraphs giving certain details about each of 
the six the name of the tree under which each 
attained to enlightenment is also given. In none 
of the cases is the tree called a wisdom tree. 

If the above statements of fact are correct, it 
follows that the expression ‘ wisdom tree ’ or 4 tree 
of enlightenment ’ does not occur at all in any of 
the oldest of those canonical works which deal 
with the Dhamma (the law or religion), that it 
occurs once in all the other canonical works on the 


Dhamma, that it occurs only once in those that 
deal with the regulations of the order (the Vinaya), 
that that single reference is in the very latest 
portion of the Vinaya , # and that the expression 
is then used merely to distinguish from other trees 
of the same kina and name that particular one 
under which the teacher was seated when ho 
obtained enlightenment. 

For the later histonr of the original 1 wisdom 
tree ’ at Bodh-GayA in India see art. GayA. 
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1886 ; T. Watters. On Yuan Chwamfs Trawl* in India , ed. 
T. W. Rhys Davids and S. W. Bushell, 2 vols., London, 1904-05 ; 
T. W. Rhys Davids, BuddhUt India, do. 1908. 

T. w. Rhys Davids. 
WITCHCRAFT.— See Divination, Maoic. 

WOMAN.— See Birth, Education, Emanci- 
pation, Ethics, Family, Marriage, and other 
articles. 

WONDERS.— See Miracles, Prodigies and 
Portents. 

WORD (Sumerian and Babylonian). — i. Original 
ideas. — The Sumerian vocable for * word, 1 or formal 
expression of command, is inim , deflected early to 
enem, and it was carefully distinguished from the 
noun dug, ‘discourse,’ ‘speech,’ and the verb dug, 
‘to speak.’ Inim, enem, is always a noun and 
was translated into Semitic by amdtu . Both 
enem and amdtu obtained the secondary meanings 
‘ affair,’ * matter ’ (Latin ret). The Sumerian word 
also developed the sense ‘incantation,’ i.e. the 
formal words of the magician, and hence the re- 
duplicated form inim-inim-ma (pronounced inim - 
nim-ma ) became the ordinary rubric in the magic 
literature for ‘ incantation ’ (Semitic 6iptu). The 
present writer derives the noun inim from the 
verbal root nim, ‘utter a decision,’ ‘ issue a formal 
word,’ whence is also derived the noun nam , 1 fate,’ 
‘decision.’ The Semitic noun amdtu is derived 
from a root wamd (am), 'speak,' ‘curse,’ found 
otherwise only in Aramaic in the forms idmd\ 
'dmd\ The Sumerians and consequently the 
Semites regarded a formally spoken ‘ word.,’ con- 
taining the force of a command or promise, as a 
definite and real thing. It possessed magical and 
terrible power if it issued from a deity, from a 
priest, or from a human being under formal cir- 
cumstances. Hence witnesses who were present 
at a legal transaction which ordinarily involved an 
oath were called gain inim-inim-ma, * men of the 
words,* or men who were present when formal 
‘ words ’ or matters were arranged. A witness is 
sometimes called inim-zu, ‘one who knows the 
word,* i.e. one who knows what formal words were 
stated in a transaction. 


of the 21st cent, a line runs, 'His word has no 
evil,’ i.e. does no wrong. 1 It is, therefore, certain 
that the Sumerian conception of the word of the 
gods was not necessarily that of an avenging 
messenger. Nor is the idea of a curse inherent in 
the original use of the term. They simply attri- 
buted to the formally spoken word of a great god 
a semi-personality ; they thought of it as a divine 
agent. 1 

a. The 4 word of wrath.’ — The Sumerian liturgies 
in all periods of their evolution chant at great 
length tho destructive work of the avenging word 
which is sent by the angered gods to chastise man- 
kind for their sins. 1 In the earliest known liturgi- 
cal fragment (period of Gudea, c. 2650) a passage 
to the Verbum Irm occurs. 

'Thy Word upon the sea has been projected and returns 
not.'* 

But passages on the ' word of wrath ’ must have 
been employed in public choral services in pro- 
Sargonio times, i.e. before 2800 D.C. The name 
Enemrddg-dug-ga-ni an-diib , 1 Tho word which ho 
spoke shakes the heavens,’ is found on a temple 
record of Lugalanda (c. 2850),® and an abbreviated 
form of it, Enem-du-du , occurs in the period of 
Ur. 8 This name, like so many Hunterian personal 
names, has been taken from the liturgies, and the 
line which supplied it recurs frequently in passages 
to the destructive word. 

' The Word which on high shaketh the heavens, 

The Word which beneath causes the earth to tremble.’ 7 
That alone is conclusive evidence for the existence 
of this theological conception and for these doleful 
descriptions of the destructive word in public song 
services at the very beginning of Sumerian civiliza- 
tion. 

In the earlier stages of Sumerian liturgical wor- 
ship, when only single song melodies or lamenta- 
tions were employed, we find references to this 
idea. A long lament of the Weeping Mother, who 
is represented, as so frequently in later composi- 
tions, in the rdle of a mother-goddess wailing for 
her people, has in the very opening lines a passage 
which attributes all the woes of humanity to the 
words of Anu and Knlil. Sin invariably provokes 
the anger of the gods and they send the ‘ word of 
wrath to hasten forth and afflict mankind. Hence 


The formally spoken word of any of the great 
gods was regarded by tho Sumerians as a real 
divine entity. For the early period we have only 
the personal names of Sumerians as a source for 
our study, but undoubtedly the conception of the 
word as an agent of god’s wrath, which became in 
later times one of the principal features of Sumero- 
Babylonian religion, arose long before the liturgical 
texts in which alone this doctrine has been pre- 
served. This is the aspect of the word which was 
chiefly developed in Sumerian theology, but they 
also held that the enem , or word, of a great god 
might be a good and kind agent of deity when not 
uttered in wrath to punish the sins of men. Before 
2000 B.c. occur such personal names as the follow- 
ing: Enem-ma-ni-zid, ‘His word is true,* i.e. the 
god’s word is a faithful support ; 1 Enem-azag-zu- 
da-ri , ‘ The word of the wise one is eternal.’ 8 In 
the period of Ur (25th cent.) occur the names 
Enem-dng-ga-(ni), ‘His good word,* 8 and Enim- 
d Bau-ni-gi , ‘ The word of the goddess Bau is true.’ 4 
Even in a passage to the destrnctive word of the 
gods Anu, Enlil, Marduk, and Nebo from a liturgy 

1 M. V. Nikolski, Documents de la pin* ancicnne (potpie chal- 
dtenne dr. la collection Likhatcheff , St. Petersburg, 1908, no. 3, 
col. vit. 3, and sec p. 100; also Maurice Allotte do la Fuye, 
Documents pr/sargoniau Paris, 1908-18, no. 87, H. 1 and 
passim ; also frequent In the later period ; E. Chlcra, A Syl- 
labary of Personal Names, Philadelphia, 1916. p. 69. 

... ■ • The wise one' refers to a deity. 


* Unpublished. • The wise one ' refers to a deity. 

3 E. Huber, DU Personmnamen in den. KcHschnfturkunden 
a u« der Ztil der Ktmige von Ur and Nisin, Leipzig, 1907, p. 125. 
* 16 . 


the great earth-mothor, who loves men and shares 
their sorrows, is also afflicted by the word. 

'In the home it causes life to cease, In the flocks (?) it causes 
life to cease, 

To the wedded ones it oauaus life to ceoao, among children it 
causes life to cease. 

It has taken them os prey, it has caused them to disappear. 

His Word speeds me. speeds me forth, as oft as it comes to me 
my face is prostrated. 

When the Word of Anu came to me, 

When tho Word of Enlii came to me, 

When to my temple he came, 

When by the mountain road ho entered.’ * 

A liturgy of tho compiled typo, which preceded in 
order of evolution the canonical compositions of 
the lain period, 9 has a remarkable melody of the 
Weeping Mother, in which she thus describes the 
misery of the city Ur : 

' May Anu prevent his Word. 

May Enlil order kindness. 

1 S. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Paahna (hereafter 
cited os SBP), n. 76, 22. 

3 See, on both propitious unci hostile views of the Word, | 3 
below, ud, udde, the angry spirit. 

* See art. Pratir (Babylonian), vol. x. p. 165 f. 

* PSBA xxxiv. [19121 156. 

» Allotte do la Kuve, no. 284, iii. 8. 8 Huber, p. 125. 

7 Langdon, SBP, p. 78, 13-14, see also pp. 98, 44; 38, 11; 
100, 49. On personal names which refer to tho hymns on the 
Word see KRIS ix. 172. 

3 8. Langdon, * Liturgy to Inninl,' RA ix. [1912] 6-11. 

8 See the Introduction to Langdon, Sumerian Liturgies and 
Psalms (hereafter cited as SLP), Philadelphia, 1919. 
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Its foundations It has annihilated and reduced to the misery 
of silence. 

Unto Anu I cry, "How long?" 

Unto BnlU I myself do pray. 

"My city has been destroyed.** will I tell them. 

"Ur has been destroyed, will X tell them/ 1 
The fifth melody of this early liturgy is the 
Verbum free, and henceforth ail the canonical 
Sumerian liturgies contain one song to the ‘ word 
of wrath.' Before giving a selection from this 
most notable song to the word, let us note that 
the idea of enem, ‘word,’ had become so fully 
associated with divine wrath that it was called ua, 
udde , ‘storm,’ ‘angry spirit.’ Portions of this 
melody to the word of Enlil follow : 

* BnlU utters the angry spirit and the people wail. 

The angry spirit has destroyed prosperity In the land and the 
people wall 

The angry spirit has taken peace from Sumer and the people 
wail. 

He sent the woeful spirit of wrath and the people wail. 
Klngaludda and Uddagubba into his hand he entrusted. 

He has spoken the angry spirit which exterminates the Land 
and the nation walls. 

Enlil sent the fire-god as his helper. 

The mighty wrathful spirit of Anu was spoken and the people 
wail. 

The city Ur like a garment thou hast destroyed, like . . . thou 
hast scattered/ * 

The above is the most important passage in 
Sumerian literature for the personification of the 
word. Enlil sends two messengers, $ingaluddn 
and Uddagubba, to attend the word an lie goes 
forth to execute vengeance upon mankind for their 
sins. The name ^ingaludda means ‘ messenger of 
the angry spirit,’ and Uddagnblia means ‘he who 
stands by the angry spirit/ Both of these are 
minor deities, and the former became a well-known 
demon. 8 Here also the fire-god is Bent forth by 
the earth-god Enlil as an attendant of the angry 
spirit— an idea which survived in post-Exilic Hebrew 
in connexion with the visitation of the riiah , or 
spirit, of Jali well among men. Joel describes the 
visitation of God's spirit in the words : 

'I will place marvels In heaven and earth, blood, and Are, and 
pillars of smoke/ 4 

And the idea appears notably in the gift of tongues 
at Pentecost in NT times : 

‘And there came suddenly from heaven a sound as of a 
rushing mighty wind, and it filled the whole place in which 
they were sitting, and there appeared unto them cloven tongues 
as of fire.' * 

In all the canonical Sumerian liturgies which 
were borrowed by the Semites and continued in 
use down to the age of Alexander the Great, and 
even into the era of the Seleucuhv, is found at 
least one song to the spirit of wrath. Since the 
word (enem) or spirit (ua) of Anu, the heaven-god 
and father of all gods, almost invariably comes 
first, we infer that the spoken word issued from 
heaven is the original idea, and then the same 
wer was attributed to Enlil, the earth-god, and 
a few others of the great deities. The following 
list of partially restored liturgies in which the 
song to the word or spirit has been preserved is in 
the present stage of Sumerology exhaustive : 

(1) Enlil Mrios : babbar-ri babbar-ri-gim ts-ga-bi zal , • Like the 
•un, like the sun hie approach illuminates*; inserted in the 
first melody.® Here tia and enem are both employed. 
'Spirit (i«d) that brings the youth to extremity, spirit that 
brings the maid to extremity. 

Spirit that destroys the stalls, spirit that desolates the folds. 
Possessor of wisdom, spirit whose intentions are not dis- 
cerned. 

Spirit that reduces all things to obedienoe. 

The word of Enlil rushes forth and eye beholds it not/ 


1 Selections from the fourth melody of Nippur 7 USD, published 
In SLP, no. 11. 

3 Selection from the fifth melody of Nippur 7080. 

8 See the note In SLP, p. 288. 

4 J1 2»0. S Ac 2». 

■ Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical Text*, 168, 16-169. 25 . It is 

r bable that this liturgy contained a section entirely devoted 
the word. A Weeping Mother aeriei employs the same 
hymn ; see below, no. 16, 


(2) BnlU series : elum gudeun -s mw-zti kurkurra, 'Mighty one 
that overwhelms, thy name Is upon all lands'; fourth 
song. 1 

' A tempest it is, shattering the mountains* 

As for the lord his word is a tempest. 

The heart of the mighty one is a tempest 
The heart of Enlil Isa tempest* 

(8) Enlil (?) series : uddam gdrde-de-dD, 'When like a storm, he 
cries^ ; first song on tablet 2 of the Assyrian edition ; song 
to the enem of Anu, Enlil, and Adad.3 
(4) Weeping Mother series : nimalla gu-di-dug I ki-bi ba-da-nad , 
' The cow wailed and in her place lay down * ; song to the 
word inserted in the first melody, lines 11-16.® An ex- 
tremely long hymn to the word of Ana and Enlil of this 
series occupies two tablets.® 

(6) Nergal scries : a long hymn to the word of Nergal ; the 
last song of the series, followed by the eriemma, or reces- 
sional. 4 

(6) Nergal series : two long hymns to the word of Nergal, the 

first of which is a duplicate of the one oited in no. 6 ; the 
last two songs of a liturgy to Nergal followed by the 
sritomma.® 

(7) Nebo series : two songs to the word of Nebo in the third 

tablet of the series ukkin-ta eS-bar-ra til-la, 'In the 
assembly wisdom is departed/® 

(8) Weeping Mother series : contains two passages to the word 
of Anu and Enlil inserted into two songs. 7 

(9) A liturgy of songs, all devoted to the word. Particular at- 

tention is given to the word of Marduk, and the Weeping 
Mother is represented in two songs os afflicted by the 
word : 

* The exalted one llko a wind, like a wind, 

The exalted one like a wind has cost me down, even me. 

The exalted one, the lord of lands, 

He of intangible thoughts, whose word is true. 

Against whose command there is no turning back, 

The exalted Enlil, the utterance of whose mouth is unalter- 
able. 

This angry spirit destroys the folds, rends the stalls. 

My loots are rent, my forests are despoiled of leaves. 

Like a lone willirw-trec by the river’s hank he has made ine, 

Like a cedar in the desert ho has made me. 

Like a lone tamarisk in the storm he has made me. 

Behold the mighty one like a lone rush-reed has brought me 
low/ 

An exceedingly difficult passage attributes the following 
expression to the mother-goddess : 

' I am the word of the lord, because of its misery walling I sit/® 
The first half of the line is interpreted to mean that the mother- 
goddess is possessed by the wrathful word, she is completely 
in its power.® 

(10) Nergal series : agalgalla Del-men, ‘ Flood that drowns the 

harvest ’ ; a song to the word of Nergal is inserted into the 
first litany, and it was followed by a second hymn to the 
word which has not yet been recovered. 1 ® 

(11) A liturgy to the word of Anu arranged to commemorate 
the destruction of the city Ur : anna elume u-a emmma- 
ni. 'Of exalted heaven lofty is his word/ The first two 
tablets only are preserved. They Include hymns to the 
words of the moon-god, the sun-god, and the thunder-god. 
The second song of the liturgy, following upon the hymn 
to the word of Anu and Enlil, is devoted to the Weeping 
Mother. 11 

(12) Selection from an unknown scries containing two hymns to 

the word. Thu first hymn begins, ‘ His word hastens forth 
from Ekur, his word is the burden of the storm/ It is an 
old hymn to the word of Enlil, the earth-god. Tho litany 
includes references to the word of Ea. of Damklna his 
spouse, of Marduk, of Nebo and of Sakkut, all of which 
ore said to proceed from Ekur, the temple of Enlil in 
Nippur. 1 ® Tne second hymn on this tablet is among the 
most remarkable of all the songs to the word. Fifteen 

1 The text (after Zimmem) is ed. in SLP, pp. 292-308 ; see, for 
the song to the word, p. 299. 

s See l<angdon, Babylonian Liturgies (hereafter cited as BL\ 

p. 26. 

3 Published in BL, p. 43, and SBP, pp. 18-86. 

4 Published in BL, no. 73, pp. 47-49, to be restored from tho 
duplicate, SBP , p. 76. 

8 Text in Q. Reisner, Sumeruch-babylonitebs Hymnen, 
Berlin, 1896, no. 7 ; ed, in SBP, pp. 76-78. 

® BL, pp. 66-68. 

I For the text see BL, plates lxix.-lxx. For a tr. of the first 
passage see p. 74. For the second passage see pp. 107 1. and 

® That Is doarly the meaning of tho line (see SBP, p. 46, 16. 
where the end of the line should be read Sc dm-du dm-du). 

® The series was callod uddam ki-dmjmuyui, 'Like the 
wrathful spirit (his word) has been established/ Six songs of 
tablets 1 and 2. are edited in SBP, pp. 38-66. Tho remainder 
of the series, i.e. tablets 3 6, are supposed to contain sirailai 
material. 

10 K. 69, ed. in J. Bollenriicher, Uchttc. nnd Hymnenan Nergal, 
Leipzig, 1904, pp. 32, 40-36. 35. See also for variant of a part 
of this song to tne word, SBP. 43, 49 -47, 18. 

II Ed. in SBP , pp. 58-67. 

18 This remarkable hymn to the word is ed. in SBP, pp. 72-74 
(Unei 1-80). and the remainder of the hymn will be found on 
pp, 76-78, lines 16-reverse 4. 
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lines from the end of the composition have been preserved, 
but the opening lines ere lost. It reads : 

' Its JiaU (huheppu) diatom* small and gnat 
Smell and great it crushes and pours into a heap. 

When on tne river it rushes, a deluge it causes. 

When on the Tigris it rushes, a deluge it causes. 

When on the Euphrates it rushes, a deluge it causes. 

[When on the ... it rushes, a deluge it causes].! 

When it hastens in the ravines of the hills a deluge it causes. 
When the Lord 9 speaks, then it hastens and a deluge it brings. 
The child-bearing mother walled, 11 Behold my son doth send 
(the word).** 

The mother Daraklna wailed, “ Behold my son doth send.” 
Unto her chamber she entered, she hastened (walling), •' Be- 
hold my son doth send." 

Son whom In the sacred bowl I baptised, •• Behold my son 
doth send." 

Son who from the stone bowl has eaten, “ Behold my son doth 
send." 

He who ate has of himself grown great, "Behold my son doth 
send.” 

Him that with a measuring-rod I proved, “ Behold my son 
doth send/" 9 

We have here an interesting situation. Damkina, a mother- 
goddess, wife of Ea the wator-god, laments the ruin caused by 
the word of her own eon Marduk. 

(18) Nergal series, second tablet : a long hymn to the word of 
Nergal occupies nearly the entire tablet ; it is followed by 
a short song in which Nergal is imprecated to send his 
destructive word upon all wicked lands. 4 
(U) Enlll series : title unknown. Only one tablet of the series 
has been recovered. The liturgy contained two short 
hymns to the word of Enlll at the end of this tablet. 8 
(lft)Enlil series: amo barana-ra, ‘The hero to his sanctuary.’ 
Four of the six tablets of this liturgy are known. 8 The 
liturgy contained At least one song to the word of Enlil.7 
(10)JWeeping Mother series : uru butane , • She whose city was 
destroyed.' Four of the six tablets of this liturgy are 
known. Tablet 6 has a song to the word of Knlil, identical 
with the one employed in the first tablet of the Enlil series, 
no. 1 above. 8 

3. The spirit (ud). — In the preceding discussion 
some attention is necessarily given to the identi- 
fication of the word of a god with his breath or 
spirit. As in the case of tne ‘ word ’ {enem, inim ) , 
tne term for ‘spirit* or ‘breath* (ud) of a god 
had not originally a destructive and violent sense, 
bat its ase in that sense became almost universal 


i.«. the wrath of god is appeased. 1 It is said of 
the mother-goddess Ishtar, ud-de-da ba-e-sig, 1 by 
the spirit thon art filled,’ the spirit of one of 
the great gods was given unto her. 1 She is thus 
endowed with snpreme power. In the same 
manner kings are given tne divine ‘word.* Ur- 
Ninft is called the man inwi-dg aNind, ‘unto 
whom was given the word of the goddess Nina/ 1 
Ur- Ban is described as the man inim-ma&q-ga 
il Tnnini t ‘unto whom was given the word of 
Ishtar.’ 4 It is obvious, therefore, that the spirit 
or breath of a god was practically identical with 
his word, and it was personified as an agent of 
good works. This phase of its activity as a 
verbum creator , a spirit of wisdom and coBmic 
reason, appears only in Semitic texts where the 
Semitic word mummu is employed. In Sumerian 
texts the beneficent and philosophic asjiect of the 
word is wholly overshadowed by its activity as an 
agent of wrath. 

‘The spirit (ud) of the heart of Anu which haa become evilly 
disposed,' says a line of a hymn to the word, and the ud is 
called the messenger of the lord of the lands (i.e. Enlll). 8 
Another passage states explicitly, ‘The spirit is the word of 
Enlil.’ 8 The expression, ‘ tne merciless spirit,' was no common 
that it appears In grammatical texts.? And, when the wrathful 
word hod executed Judgment on the earth, the god who sent 
him forth recalled him. ' When Auu spoke, the word returnod 
to its place.' 8 

4. The ‘word of wrath* in Hebrew. —The 
Sumerian belief in the wrathful word of the gods 
passed into late Hebrew theological beliefs. The 
description of Jahwoh's word by an Alexandrian 
Jew in the Greek book, the Wisdom of Solomon , 
is obviously under the influence of Sumerian 
liturgies which were being sung everywhere in 
Babylonia at that time : 

‘Thine all-powerful Word leaped from heaven down from the 

royal throne, 

A stern warrior, Into the midst of the doomed laud, 

Bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned commandment, 

And standing filled all things with death.' 9 


and consequently should be rendered in most 
passages by ‘angry spirit,* ‘spirit of wrath.* In 
all of the present writer’s translations ‘angry 
spirit 1 renders the Sumerian ud = Semitic dmu. 
The Sumerian ud is the ordinary word for ‘ day,* 
and so is the Semitic dmu. The Sumerians, and 
after them the Semites, conceived the breath of a 
god as a warm flood of light. When a god's anger 
was aroused, his breath went forth as a storm, and 
consequently both ud and dmu came to mean 
‘ storm.' But the original idea of the divine spirit 
or breath must be defined. A passage on the 
wrathful word of Knlil is introduced by the re- 
markable statement, ‘ The utterance of thy mouth 
is a beneficent wind, the breath of life of the 
lands.' The soul of the god is here defined as a 
kindly wind* which gives life to mankind. 10 A 
proper name of a man in the period of the Ur 
dynasty was Udde-nig&ag , * the spirit (of god) is a 
blessing,’ and another is Udde-nigdig, * the spirit 
is goodness.' u A name in the pro-Sargonic period 
is Vd-muku§, 4 the spirit lias become reconciled,’ 

! This line is omitted on the variante. 

9 Marduk Is referred to here. 

8 The text of thle hymn has been reconstructed from Reisner, 
plate U»S8P, p. 74 ; BL, no. 41, and a small fragment pub- 
lished by Bruno Meieener, Atsyriolog . Studien ( M VO xv. 5), 
Leipzig, 1912, no. 8, p. 79. 1 

4 Ed. in SBP, pp. 80-88. 

8 See SBP , p. 02, 8-13, for the first hymn to the word In this 
liturgy ; and for the second hymn which followed here, see H. 
Ziminern, Sumer . Kultlieder auu alt-babyUm. Zeit , Leipzig, 1018, 
no. 196, obv. 8 ft. 

8 Reisner, no. 28, tablets; no. 38, tablet 8. Nos. 14 and r, 
belong to the series, but cannot lie fixed in order. 

7 Bee SBP, pp. 99, 38-100, 69. 

8 Tr. in SBP, pp. 187, 19-188. 87. 

8 With this aspect of the divine breath is to he compared the 
Hebrew rwaft of Gn fi>, 1 Not efaell my spirit ebldu in man.' 

10 SBP, p. 124,17-18. 

H L. Legrsin, U Temps des mis d'l/r, Paris, 1912, p. 106. Hee 
also Huber, Pertonennamen, p. 66, where read Udae-nigtogga 
for the Utudril-gar-bagga. 


A post-Exilic Psalm reflects clearly the Sumerian 
idea: 

' He nendeth his commandment upon the earth ; 

His Word ruuneth very swiftly.’!® 

Even more direct is the evidence of tho post- 
Exilic Isaiah, for here wo have words written by 
a prophet who almost certainly lived in Baby- 
lonia. 

4 So shall my word be which goeth up from my mouth ; it ehal) 
not return unto me void, 

For it shall have done that which I desired, 

And shall have accomplished that for which I sent it.' 11 

5. The word as creative wisdom.— The Sumer- 
ians and Babylonians invariably regarded water as 
the uncreated first principle anu source of all things 
created. Tho croativo form or principle resided 
in the primordial watery chaos. Since wo do not 
have any Sumerian sources for the doctrine of the 
cosmic word, but only a syllabar which ^ave the 
term, now unfortunately broken away, it is im- 
possible to state exactly what it was. Evidence 
deduced above for the beneficent activity of a 
god’s word and breath induces tho conjecture that 
the Sumerians employed the term inim, 'word,' 
for cosmic creative form or reason. At any rate 
we know that the term mummu 10 was said to mean 
'loud voice,' apparently becanso the roar of the 
thunder- or rain -god was adopted as a term for the 
indwelling wisdom of water. Wo know that ud, 

» Nlkoluki, 18, 1 . 1 1, 9 SLP, n«. 3, linn 17. 

5 F. Thureau-Dangln, Die sinner. und akkad. KOnigsin- 


schrijten, Leipzig, 11KJ7, p. 4 c. col. v. 6. 
4 lb. p. 60 , n. 1. »snP, 

■ ■ t.hfl lulrif. 


SHP, p. IS, lines 10 and 28. 


8 Or ‘the spirit, of tho word of Knlil,' tho utorm-brorith of the 
word of Knlil (SBP, p. ft-:, as ; nrv uIno BL, n. 107, Hi). 

7 Omu la pad 0. 8 PSliA xl. [ lftlhj 70, line 16. 

9 Seo 8. Holmes in R. If. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epfo/rapha of the Old Testament, Oxford, 1013, i. 606. 

lilp* 14716. llIaARH. 

19 Commonly •unposod to be Semitic. Mummu may be, how- 
ever, Sumerian and a word for ‘ form.’ See Thureau-Dangin In 
RAssyr xvl. [1920] 180, 11 . 8. Tho Semitic Interpretation of 
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‘breftth,’ * storm,* was also identified with the 
thunder-god. 1 Mummu at any rate was the 
accepted Semitic* term, and means * voice.’ It 
was personified and survived in the writings of the 
Greek historian Damascius as Mtiymis. . According 
to Damascius, Mummu was the intelligible world 
and the only-begotten son of Apsfi, the nether sea 
of fresh water, and Tiamat, the salt water sea. 
Since all things descended from water and wisdom 
resided in water, Knki, god of water, was called 
mummu ban kala , ‘ Mummu (creative reason) 
which creates all things.’ Also Nebo, god of 
writing and son of Enki, was identified with 
mummu , 1 who fashions the things created.’ When 
Marduk, at the hands of the Baby Ionian priests, 
became the son of Enki and creator of the world, 
he also was identified with mummu . 

According to Sumero-Baby Ionian philosophy, 
the reality of anything consists in itB ’form’ 
(Jar; Semitic uqurtu), i.e . the divine mental 
concept which is revealed to mankind by its 
name. For example, the word * bowl ’ is a name 
by means of which its ‘form* or the divine 
concept is revealed to man. All knowledge is 
revelation, and the reality of things is not their 
tangibleness but the mental concept, and things 
cannot exist until a god has this mental concept. 
Fundamentally all things, material and immaterial, 
rest upon the mental activity of the water-god, 
which is mummu and was personified cosmic reason. 
Hence the universe was conceived to be held 
together by a band or cord, riksu , markasu , a 
divine creative reason. Such was the philosophic 
and mystic concept of the word in Babylonia.* 

6. The Greeks borrow the Babylonian idea of 
creative reason. — There can be little doubt but 
that Thales, founder of the Ionian school of 
hylozoism, who regarded water as the first principle, 
borrowed his ideas from Babylonia. Here in 
the Ionian school of Thales, Anaximander, and 
Anaximenes, all of Miletus, cosmic substance 


itself is reason, wisdom, and harmony. 1 That 
strikingly corresponds to the activity of the 
Babylonian Logos or Mummu. Heraclitus (q.v.) 
of Ephesus, who developed the ideas of his pre- 
decessors at Miletus at the end of the 6th cent, 
shortly after the fall of Babylonia, adopted fire as 
the universal element, sometimes defined as hot 
breath in his writings. He is the originator of 
the cosmic philosophy of * becoming,’ the ceaseless 
transformation of all things from fire or heat 
through various stages back again to fire. And 
the cosmic law or reason working beneath all this 
process of becoming is \6?or, or the word. We do 
not know whether the earlier Ionian philosophers 
employed \6yct in this sense, but there seems to 
be an apparent connexion between the creative 
wisdom or word of the Babylonians and the law of 
eternal becoming or the ‘word ’ of Heraclitus.* 

7. Influence of Babylonian creative word in 
Hebrew.— The Hebrew employs both 1 word * (*197) 
and ‘spirit’ (on) in much the same way as the 
Babylonians employed mummu. We have seen 
that the Sumerians and Babylonians regarded the 
spoken word and the breath of the god as intimately 
connected and originally as beneficent agents. 
Although Hebrew has not the profound mystic 
and cosmic philosophy of the Babylonian, there is 
An obvious connexion between the two cultures at 
this point. We may not infer borrowing here, 
but tlie similarity mnst be noted. A passage of 
an Exilic Psalm confirms the suspicion that the 
writer knew Babylonian theological ideas : 

* By the word of Jahweh were the heavens created. 

And by the breath of his mouth all their host.' * 

Litkrature. — S. Langdon, Sumerian and Rahylmian 
Psalms, Paris, 1000, Babylonian Liturgies , do. 1013, Sumerian 
Liturgical Texts , Philadelphia, 1017, Sumerian Liturgies and 
Psalms, do. 1909, 1 The Babylonian Conception of the Logos,' 
JR AS. 1918, pp. 483-440. Other texts and literature are cited 
in the footnotes. 8. LANGDON. 

WORLD.— See Cosmogony and Cosmology. 
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Primitive (H. B. Alexander), p. 752. 

Babylonian (8. Langdon), p. 757. 

Buddhist (L. de la VallEe Poussin), p. 758. 

Celtic.— See Celts. 

Chinese (R. F. Joiinston), p. 759. 

Christian (J. V. Bartlkt), p. 762. 

Egyptian (A. M. Blackman), p. 776. 

Greek (A. W. Mair), p. 782. 

Hebrew (G. H. Box), p. 788. 

Hindu (A. F. A. Hillebrandt), p. 795. 

WORSHIP (Primitive).— What is worship? 
The word itself is English, and almost untranslat- 
able into other languages. Originally it implied 
acts prompted by veneration, but with stress of 
time and weight of usage it has come to bo applied 
to the whole range of religious behaviour, so that 
one might well say that worship is the active side 
of religion. Even so, the meaning does not stop 
with the notion of act ; it is also the attitude which 
prompts the act ; it is the belief which stays the 
attitude ; it is the faculty which empowers the 
belief. In each of these guises it is multiform : 
qua act it includes cult and tabu, rites sacramental 
mummu as ' voice ’ would then be based upon a false etymology 
or be influenced by their use of the term amdtu, ‘ word,' os a 
rerbum creator. 

1R. K. Briinnow, A Classified List of . . . Cuneiform 
Ideographs , pt. i., Leyden, 1887, no. 7791. It should be noted 
also that Urn Hebrews often spoke of the breath (on) of Jahweh 
as a storm-wind (Kx 168, Is Ps 18 1 ®) and as his wrath 
(Job 49 ir»30). 

2 Perhaps a Semi tidied Sumerian word mamma, ' form ’(?). 

3 See, on this section, Langdon, * The Babylonian Conception 
of the Logoa,' JR AS, 1018, pp. 433-440. 


Tain (M. Stevenson), p. 799. 

Japanese (M. Uevon), p. 802. 

Jewish (H. Lokwk), p. 804. 

Muslim.— See Pilgrimage (Muhammadan), 
Prayer (Muhammadan). 

Parsi (E. Edwards), p. 807. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 808. 

Slavic.— See Slavs. 

Teutonic.— See Teutonic Religion. 


and rites ascetic, indulgence and devotion, feast 
and penance ; qua attitude it pairs off fear and 
love, dread ana adoration, or it mingles them in 
the sense of awe ; qua belief it ranges from myth to 
philosophy, from creed to science, from passion for 
ideas to respect for truth ; and qua faculty it is 
said to be ataent in some men. Nor can it be de- 
fined by its objects ; for in the context of worship 
is included not only communion with deity, but 
also traffic with the devil, while it cannot be 

1 See art. Ionic Philosophy. 

2 For a definition of tbe metaphysical use of A4yo? (word) in 
Heraclitus see II. Diels, Herakleitos van Kphesotf, Berlin, 1909, 
p. ix. Diols translates K6yo% in Heraclitus by * world-law ' ; see 
also Diels, Die Fragments der Vorsokratiher Berlin, 1912, 


helline , Paris, 1887 , pp. 172 , 186-180, and passim j E. Zeller, 
Grvndriss der G**ch. der griech . Philosophies. Leipzig, 1995. 
p. 60, whore K6y o* in Heraclitus is rendered by 'universal 
intelligence ' ; Max Iloinso’s ed. of F. Ueberweg, Grundriss der 
Geseh. der Philosophies, Berlin, 1894, pt. f., p. 66 and passim ; 
also art. Locos, vol. viii. pp. 136-188. 

S Ps 888. 
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separated from the intercourse of man with man. 
If we were to judge by phrase alone, its compre- 
hensive complexity would be apparent : along with 
‘divine worship,* the ‘house of worship, etc., 
oome ‘ancestor- worship,’ ‘devil-worship, ‘idol- 
worship,’ ‘ nature- worship,’ * snake- worship,' ' tree- 
worship,’ and what not? The residual fact seems 
to be that the word is catholic of all activities— 
physical, psychical, social— to which the adjective 
' religious^ can be applied \ while, by discourtesy, 
it passes on to every other kind of pursuit that may 
be regarded as governed by a sufficiently intense 
interest, as ‘ dollar- worship, ‘ woman- worship.’ 

Probably no readier mode of suggesting the 
range of meaning embraced in the conception of 
worship is at hand than the presenting of a list of 
the principal articles in this Encyclopedia which 
portray its phases (and along with them should be 
taken the general art. Khliqion). They include 
Anointing, Asceticism, Austerities, Baptism, 
Celibacy, Chastity, Communion with the 
Dead, Communion with Deity, Confession, 
Consecration, Deification, Devotion and De- 
votional Literature, Expiation and Atone- 
ment, Fasting, Feasting, Human Sacrifice, 
Hymns, Images and Idols, Initiation, Mys- 
teries, Oath, Ordeal, Penance, Pilgrimage, 
Prayer, Priest and Priesthood, Processions 
and Dances, Prophecy, Propitiation, Puri- 
fication, Sacraments, Sacrifice, Secret 
Societies, Tabu, Totemism. All these refer to 
modes or ideabs of worship which are nearly uni- 
versal among the races of men, while a multitude 
of special titles indicate particulars of rite and cult 
developed from these major forms. Along with 
these designations of ritual forms, constituting 
the acts of worship, should bo considered those 
having to do with its occasions : Birth, Death, 
Marriage, Puberty, or, in a social mode, seed- 
time (cf. Phallism), Harvest, Sabbath, War ; 
and again those designating its objects : Ancestor- 
Worship, Demons and Spirits, God, Relics, 
Saints ; while, finally, the psychical states induced 
by rites or regarded as their foundation cannot be 
excluded from the meaning of the term : Animism 
(which is really a state of mind, not a system of 
thought), Holiness, Love (in its theological sense), 
Mysticism, Possession. Reverence, Sanctifica- 
tion are examples. Tne whole idoa is complex 
beyond definition, and, although it is undoubtedly 
primarily a designation of the active side of re- 
ligion, especially of cult and rite, yet the activities 
are of such a nature as to be beyond characteriza- 
tion except when taken in connexion with their 
objects, their occasions, and their psychical effects. 

z. Cult and culture.— Worship, broadly defined, 
is the active phase of religion, as made manifest 
in rite and cult. What, then, is its ‘ primitive ’ 
character ? The question has been often debated 
and is really important : Are we to identify as the 
primitive (1) modes of worship found among con- 
temporary or recent savage peoples, or (2) the 
historically and biologically first evidences of re- 
ligious cult, or (3) the logically prior factors— i.e. 
tne psychologically significant and the philosophi- 
cally essential elements of human nature displayed 
throughout the whole course of the religious 
development of mankind ? The first of these three 
is without question the current usage, and the 
second is commonly aligned with it; i.e. t con- 
temporaneous savage cults are regarded as typical 
of historically primitive ideas by a majority of 
writers. Nevertheless, there has been in the past, 
and there is still, a vigorous ourrent of opinion 
which maintains that savagery showB quite as 
much degeneration as it does conservation of re- 
ligion, in its primitive value ; and this opinion de- 
rives explicit support from the observed facts, for 
vol. xii.— 48 


grossness and decadence in rite and cult belong 
not to the most utter savages, but frequently to 
peoples well advanoed in material civilization, 
while an enormous amount of superstitious lumber 
is obvious survival from what was once significant 
custom or intelligible belief. In short, in the 
matter of religion, as in all other matters showing 
the form of evolution, the law of development 
Beems to be that of the oentral 'and healthy type, 
following a true norm of nature, while over against 
it are all manner of fantastic outgrowths and by- 
plays, alike degenerative and destructive. Re- 
ligious cult, formal worship, is, in fact, no direct 
variable of culture ; it possesses a type and signifi- 
cance of its own which must be dissected out from 
the accompanying contexts of economic, political, 
(esthetic, ana intellectual life, before it oan be 
properly comprehended. 

It is at this point that the third mode of con- 
sideration, the psychological and the philosophical, 
becomes important. Recent yoars have Been the 
rapid growth of a very considerable literature 
devoted to the psychology of religion, its effort 
being (1) to describe the particular states and pro- 
cesses of mind which lead to worship and define it, 
and (2) to explain their relationship to the whole 
context of human nature and the world which has 
created it. If there is a religious 'instinct,' the 
definition of its forms and occasions is the patent 
key to the interpretation of all religious phen- 
omena, and from it the 'primitive' in religion 
must be trued to type. This is the task of the 
psychologist, while on the side of the philosopher 
there remain to be put the great problems of the 
truth and value of religion. The philosophic task, 
too, is receiving yearly more attention, with the 
‘philosophy of values’ as the central controversy. 

A broad observation of the whole range of facts 
connected with the relation of cult to culture 
fortifies the significance of the psychologico-pliilo- 
sophical view-point. Shamanism (q.v.), in one 
form or another, with its accompaniments of trance 
and ecstasy, is the most universal of the ritual 
forms known to the least cultured peoples ; that it 
is primarily the development of a psychical aptitude 
is evident. In the higher societies by far the 
greater number of cults traco their foundation to 
an ' inspired ’ founder, bo he ancestor or prophet. 
The great synoretisbie religions hark directly back 
to the life of a master as their source and explana- 
tion. In every level of civilization the origin of 
religious forms and beliefs goes straight to the 
individual experiences of individual men for founda- 
tion and guidance ; nowhere is there evidenoe of an 
original religious ' compact’ (unless totemism may 
be regardea as such), although, of course, there 
are plenty of instances of the application of re- 
ligious forms to social and state interests. On the 
whole, the type of cult development, in high civil- 
ization and low, is ( 1 ) the moral or mystical teacher ; 
(2) the ritualization of the original ceremonies, 
Hongs, or prayers, accompanied by social recogni- 
tion ; (3) tlieir corruption, partial or whole, through 
syncretism (q.v , ) ; and (4) not infrequently an effort, 
through a subsequent prophet or reformer, to 
purify the cult and bring it back to norm. This 
is obviously the Hebrew development as repre- 
sented by the OT ; it may fairly be applied to 
Christianity, to Buddhism, to Brfthmanisni ; and 
it finds signal illustration in the more backward 
regions of the world ; e.g., the majority opinion of 
Americanists is that in the Aztec cults, with their 
horrible rites, we have a clear-out case of degrada- 
tion from what had once been a religion (probably 
Maya in origin) containing much that was clean 
and noble, while in Peru there is evidenoe of 
several successive purifications and degradations 
of worship ; and in neither centre was the highest 
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concomitant with 
the greatest material power. Finally, in modem 
society, the Protestant tendenoy to identify 
'personal 9 religion with 'primitive 9 Christianity 
is elearly a reaction towards a psychical valuation 
of worship ; and, indeed, it is altogether pertinent 
to note that the three Christian virtues, faith, 
hope, and love, are essentially and exclusively 
personal and psychical : here tne primitive in re* 
ligion is clearly individual experience. 

2. Ritualism.— However founded, worship inevit- 
ably passes over into ritual forms, lutes are 
variously classified, usually under a broad initial 
dichotomy, as magical and religious, positive and 
negative, attractive and avertive, participative 
and ascetic, etc., though nowhere are these 
divisions sharp and fast ; there are always inter- 
mediate classes looking in both directions. Thus 
imitative magic passes insensibly into devotional 
prayer ; propitiation and praise are direoted to the 
same deity and in the same ceremony; asceti- 
cism terminates in its own ecstatic indulgence, 
hardly to be distinguished from vinal enthusiasm. 
Furthermore, even where the division is clear, 
such classifications over-simplify the facts. Simi- 
lar magical rites may be employed to bind a lover 
or to destroy an enemy; sacrificial rites, indis- 
tinguishable m form, may be designed for propitia- 
tion of divine anger or tfie expression of gratitude 
for divine protection. Acts of worship no doubt 
all express desire, but the desires may vary toto 
ccelo in the matter of conscious definition ; they 
may be wholly specific or utterly vague, and their 
psychical backgrounds as complex as are human 
moods. The customary classifications afford con- 
venient heads for the arrangement of the facts, 
but they become dangerous fictions when states of 
mind or theories of origin Are inferred from them. 

There are, of course, definable levels in the use 
of ritual expedients, and these correspond in a 
general way with cultural development. (1) At 
the simplest level of life the few rites employed 
are so nearly instinctive in character, and their 
occasions so spontaneous, that it is hardly necessary 
even to call upon tradition as an explanation of 
their presence. Perils which command propitia- 
tion, hours of plenty which invite feasting and 
song, the pains of disease calling for 'medicine* 
and vision-caught assuagement— all these have 
obvious, even if psychologically complex, human 
motives. It is but a step beyond this to the forma- 
tion of tropaio and ajwtropaic rituals having to do 
with the changes which mark the normal lives of 
men and women: ritei de passage, with birth, 
puberty, marriage, parentage, eldership, death, as 
their posts. Finally, just as there are seasons in 
the arc of a man’s days, so there are the seasons of 
the natural year which men must observe : rites 
of seed-time and harvest are doubtless as ancient 
as is agriculture, while immemorially more anoient 
still are the simple reactions to the changes of the 
living world whtoh all known men, at least, make 
artioulate. The fetish, the burial, the primitive 
calendar, may be taken as symbols respectively of 
these three elemental directions of ritual life. 

(2) Above this first level comes the cultural 
grade, wherein ritualism is modified to reflect and 
sustain social organization. Already with initia- 
tion and marriage rites, with sowing and harvest 
eeremonies, the social factor enters into the ritual 
occasion. As community life becomes complex, 
its enterprises are surrounded and emphasized by 
prohibitions and commands, tabus and sonorities, 
which serve as its bond and fixative. This is true 
not only of the internal life of a community, based 
on the instincts and the seasons, but also of its 
external relations: the making of war and the 
making of peace ; and, as time passes, it becomes 


trne in a third dimension, the historical, for the 
momentous events of tribal and national life 
inevitably appear to acquire a sanction from nature 
itself, ana their commemoration becomes as seasonal 
and cyclic. It is worth noting, too, that morality 
finds its moBt cogent support in ritual emphasis. 
The virtues are all in the nature of inhibitions set 
upon the more animal instincts ; they are all in 
the nature of consoious habits, and are, therefore, 
subject to deliberate education. It is therefore 
quite in the order of reason that communal ritual- 
ism should become marked by the presence of a 
definite class of men — the priesthoods — whose 
special province is the preservation of traditional 
wisdom and the enforcement of the moral sanctions. 
Here society becomes specialized, and the religious, 
as a man apart, answers as it were for the conscience 
of the group. Worship is no longer governed by 
the ' inner light 9 of the elemental instincts, but is 
established as a moral law. 

(3) Still more complex, although by no means 
rare even among savage peoples, is the level 
marked by motives which govern proselytizing . 
Cults pass readily from people to people, along 
with other customs, but there is an especial im- 
pulse fathering the desire to convert which is 
certainly other than instinctive and more than 
moral. It may be accompanied by motives wholly 
sordid ; it may be utilized by calculating leaders 
for entirely secular ends; but, whether its char- 
acter be that of intolerance, of benevolence, or the 
two admixed, it comes finally to gather to itself 
the essential zeal of religion. Then it is that the 
State sheers oil' from a Church which outgrows 
it; then it is that religion and morality become 
divided in consciousness ; and then it is, finally, 
that there arises a problem of reason versus faith, 
of intellectual as against spiritual interests. 

(4) Doubtless, a last level should be added — that 
in which the secular life is felt to be lived in more 
or less separation from the religious, and in which 
the motives of the latter become matter of critical 
and sceptical interest. Conscious study of religion, 
conscious philosophizing about it, mark this final- 
ity ; but it is to the point to observe that even 
here the essential experience maintains itself in 
the Protestant seclusion of the individual soul. 
The final rite, the ultimate worship, is retirement 
into the closet in the hour of spiritual need ; and 
this, after all, is not radically different from the 
elemental act of instinctive worship, in propitiation 
or thanksgiving. 

q. Objects of worship.— As the occasions of wor- 
ship give only a partial key to its forms, so the 
forms afford but a partial clue to its objects. Not 
all ritual observances are regarded as worship; 
magioal rites are usually placed in another class, 
ana many rites having obvious social values — 
marriage rites, chief-making rites, the ' potlatch, 9 
are examples— are connected with worship only 
incidentally, if at all. In order that the ritual 
form may be recognized as true worship, it must 
be accompanied by some evidence of a religious 
sanction ; i.e., it must in some sense be directed to 
powers superhuman, if not supernatural. This 
means recognition of deity. Ordinarily gods are 
defined as the objects of worship ; the better mode 
would be to say that the act of worship is the 
definition of the god. Wherever the religious 
sanction is present, the conception of God is being 
created. 

Such a reversal in the order of definition would 
clear the atmosphere of muoh controversial dust. 
Many a missionary has accused the heathen of 
atheism because of his failure to find belief in a 
Supreme Being with Christian attributes (not in- 
frequently among people incapable of thinking 
either 'being 9 or 'attribute 9 ), and many a field 
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anthropologist has described his savages as totally 
irreligious in one sentence and in the next has 

S one forward to describe rites which were obviously 
irected to superhuman powers. Nor need these 
be personified : personification is itself an act of 
some intellectual subtlety, and it appears to be 
the prime token of animism, as distinot from poly- 
theism, just that the animist has failed of achiev- 
ing this subtlety; but that animism is in the 
nature of religion, and its placations and reverences 
in the nature of true worship, few would care to 
deny. Again, magic: magioal ends are usually 
clearly definable, but the means employed invari- 
ably rest upon an implied recognition of unseen or 
unfelt forces ; and it is at least significant that, 
when gods come to be formulated in thought, 
theirpowers are of a piece with all magic potency : 
the Great Medicine is another name for the Great 
Mystery. Wherever men placate unseen foes or 
make offerings to hidden friends— and there are no 
human tribes so low in mind that these customs 
are not found among them — there worship is 
present and divinity recognized. 

Above such formless minima the obiocts of wor- 
ship build themselves up hierarchically. The de- 
finition of a ‘ thing* becomes the recognition of a 
‘power/ and the treatment of the power— if the 
thing be of any importance- becomes the symptom 
of a cult. Fetishes, • medicine/ talismans, belong 
here ; they are cherished, they are tended, they 
are regarded as vehicles of grace; there is no 
psychological gulf between the fetish and the idol, 
between the 'medicine' and the sacrament, be- 
tween the talisman and the holy relic, or even the 
holy word. Worship is present even in gross 
superstition— perverted, no doubt, as to its object, 
but dear in the mode of its regard. As intelligence 
grows, the purification of human sentiments is 
accompanied by the elevation of the objects of 
regard ; the near and trivial objects which attract 
tho feebler animist or fetishist give place to the 
more inspiring or more august forces of nature, 
which become the spirits that move in wind and 
wave, that rise as luminous heavenly orbs, or 
drcle through the year on the swift feet of the 
seasons. Nature- worship is, even to the last, the 
great fount of the imagery by which we represent 
to ourselves the augustness and sublimity of 
divinity, and if, in the end, we feast our imagina- 
tion of things spiritual with celestial rather than 
terrestrial phenomena, this is surely but the 
natural projection of that recognition of the bene- 
ficence ol light which makes ns also liken our most 
intimate spiritual inward gift to an ' illumination ' ; 
the metaphor of light is equally inevitable when 
applied to wisdom and to grace. 

There are, of course, other images which define 
the objects of adoration. Foremost among them 
are kinship terms, which, even among the least 
tutored of men, are the natural titles of gods. 
* Father Heaven 9 and ' Mother Earth * have each 
a double title to reverence, for the kinship ex- 
pressed adds to the sublimity and beauty of nature 
the whole context of humanity in its most winning 
character, while behind this is also that prophecy 
of life which parenthood and the whole mystery of 
procreation have made central in all religious 
veneration. Indeed, these two factors (natural 
sublimity and human kinship) are so powerful in 
appeal that the remaining imaginal mode, which 
utilizes the likenesses of human society to picture 
divinity, has never more than passingly and acces- 
sorily aided the picture: gods have been likened 
to warriors, indues, lords, kings, but in their 
supremacies the light of heaven and the love of 
the parent have always been their final attributes. 

At the foundation, in the mind of the most be- 
clouded savage, the object of worship is a power 


in strength transcending his own. Whether in 
his rite-making he goes forward, timidly, to active 
adoration and a sense of comradeship with his 
divinity, or, panio-strioken, strives to exorcize the 
presence and escape its dooms, may well turn upon 
the colour of his jwrsonal fortunes : the Power will 
be good or evil according to its effects. But, if 
good, what more inevitable than that very address 
by a kinship term which is so often enjoined in 
mythic teachings and which so naturally adds to 
the sense of ;>ower that of benevolence ? The third 
step is that natural association of wisdom with 
solicitude which is represented by the idea of 
Providence and imaged ny the idea of illumination. 
Thus the gods, even of dark-minded men, are 
conceived as more or less strong and good and 
wise; and it is only a metaphysical theology 
which universalizes these attributes into omni- 
potence, omni benevolence, omniscience. The pres- 
ence of all three attributes is, of course, not. neces- 
sary for the existence of worship, though all three 
are present where the deity is truly adored. But 
in many cases strength and knowledge arc not 
known or thought, to bo accompanied by goodness, 
and out of the terror of evil appotites, immeasur- 
able in power, have grown most, of tho cruolties 
and horrors of superstitious worship. If one may 
so put it, where there is deformity in cult, there 
will be found deformity in the conception of God. 

4. Psychical factors.— Before the conception of 
worship can be fully developed, to its occasions 
and its objects must be added the consideration of 
t.he distinctive psychical values associated with 
rite and cult. Here again the problem of the 
primitive is not easily disengaged. More than 
any other objects of thought psychical values are 
dependent upon the associations of words for their 
designation ; and consequently more than any 
other objects they are subject to the ambiguities 
and tricks of transference which verbal meanings 
further. Especially must this be true where the 
differences in linguistic level are great: words 
such as 'adoration/ 'communion/ ‘reverence/ 
'conscience' have no equivalents in untutored 
tongues, and it is difficult to make certain the 
presence of analogous experiences. The first 
problem, therefore, which presents itself to the 
psychologist is to endeavour to infer from the 
ritual forms and the imagery involved what modes 
of experience prompt them, and in particular to 
separate the symbolical from the literal interpreta- 
tion. 

For it should he borne in mind (and it is too 
often forgotten) that religiouR ideas are images or 
they are nothing. The great elementary psychical 
fact which makes ritualism ritual is that the act 
of worship is never realistic : it moves and lives in 
an atmosphere of double meaning; the feather, 
the pebble, the geometrical sign, the chanted word, 
the saoramentai bread, and the sacrificial flesh are 
never what in the bald reality of the senses they 
appear to be; their sanctities are derived from 
supersensible modes of experience. That such 
modes of experience should for their expression 
resort to every type of the imagery of sensible 
experience is in the order of nature. That the 
most intimate of these images should he those 
moBt deeply founded in our own organic life, as 
physical human beings, and in our conscious re- 
lations, as social human beings, is equally intelli- 
gible. And it is not, therefore, unintelligible that 
religious meanings should he peculiarly easy to 
pervert; the very difficulties which make their 
communication to be symbolical call for a subtlety 
of response that frequently fails. Thus it is that 
many rites, conceived in spiritual purity, if their 
symbolism is lost, become gross localise the images 
in which they are conveyed are bound to bo gross. 
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In particular this is the peril of images of sex ; the 
procreation of life is the most inevitable of human 
experiences, because of the social as well as the 
emotional significance, to stand as a religious 
emblem, and nearly all the noblest modes of 
religious expression rely upon it for their source 
(the fatherhood of God, divine love, eternal life) ; 
but in the course of religious change no imagery 
has given rise to more perversion. 

Possibly this very fact of ready perversion— 
'spiritual blindness,’ as it is called— may have 
something to do with the second great source of 
worship : the sense of a need of salvation. Literal 
fear and literal desire, sensible ends coupled with 
sensible means, are the emotions most dealt with 
as explanations of ritual acts. Bionomically, they 
are no explanations at all, for the phenomena of 
worship snow little or nothing that can be in- 
terpreted as furthering a physical salvation ; the 
irreligious is as healthy and safe as the religious. 
It is nere once more that the images are full of 
deceit : paradise and hell are painted in the pig- 
ments of sensation, whereas tlie thing meant is 
supersensible. The fact that calls for a real 
accounting is just the fact that men (of high 
culture and of low) feel a need for a salvation 
which is as a matter of fact inexpressible, just as 
they feel reverence for a divinity which is indefin- 
able. The quest of this salvation is bound up, on 
the emotional side, with the group of words (' awe,’ 
' adoration,’ ‘ communion ’) whose contextual mean- 
ing harks back to the very roots of human life. 

One may say, then, that, on the intellectual side, 
the great factor that is fundamental in the experi- 
ence of worship is the sense of double-meaning, 
and therefore of the duality of nature. On the 
emotional side the key is the feeling of need for 
salvation (which might be negatively described as 
a conviction of sin). These two come as near to 
defining the religious 'instinct’ as any broad 
partition is likely to come. In any case, they give 
the major forms under which the experiences 
defining worship are to be subsumed. 

The psychology of worship, however, must 
advance a step beyond this, even to lay its founda- 
tions. The human mind, the human being, moves 
as a unit, as a person ; and the act of worship is 
in some sense so complete an act that it character- 
istically creates the reciprocal figure in the wor- 
shipper of the image of his salvation. Religion in 
the long run tends to define man, not as an in- 
dividual, but in his type and form. Animism, in 
ascribing souls to things, personifies them ; per- 
sonification is the first step towards anthropo- 
morphism, which in itself is but the sensible 
rendering of a psycho-eidism that is both more 
elemental and more significant. It is more signi- 
ficant because it defines for us, inwardly, the traits 
which we regard as ideal, and therefore as divine ; 
and it is thus that the whole psychic play of re- 
ligious experience takes final form as the depiction 
of an ideal man, a pattern man, who becomes a 
saviour, if only through the fact of his recognition. 
Whether the pattern man be given an incarnation 
and a story as a human individual, or whether he 
be read as a man-like God, or whether, in the third 
place, 1 he be composed through the union of all 
active ideals, as an anima mundi , is accident of 
tradition. The psychical fundamental is that all 
formB of worship figure him forth, as in a true 
theophany. 

5. Philosophical implications.— Portrayal and 
analysis of the facts of worship constitute the 
science of comparative religion. But, when all its 

1 A most Interesting and enlightening example of this subtler 
form of anthropomorphic thinking, in a primitive oominunity, 
is the account of 'The Symbolic Man of the Osage Tribe,’ by 
Francis La Flesche, Art and Archaeology, vol. ix. no. 2 [Feb. j 

1020]. I 


labours are completed, there still remains for con- 
sideration the thinker’s most profound problem, 
vix., that of the truth upon which it rests, the 
demand of nature to which it responds. Modes of 
thinking are as correspondent with their cosmic 
context as are modes of perceiving ; the eye of the 
mind is as truly adapted to its formative forces as 
is the physical eye ; in the end, no beliefs oome 
into being save in orientation to some truth, and 
superstition 1 b assigned its character from some 
measuring rectitude. The facts of worship and 
the facts of faith spring up in response to some 
spontaneous impulse of human nature, and, like 
all other human impulses, this becomes a ground 
of philosophy. In its first form pfeilosoptsy of 
religion is theology: the reason’s apology for the 
man’s traditional beliefs. But in its sophistications 
the philosophy of religion assumes at least the 
form of utter detachment and sits in judgment not 
upon the article but upon the fact of faith, as a 
mode of cosmic intuition. 

What the philosophic solution must be, in type, 
can be answered only by appeal to the wnole 
history of thought. Philosophy iB reflexion upon 
the whole range of human experience ; this experi- 
ence grows in variety and in implication with the 
continuance of life ; philosophies, therefore, form 
and reform with the changing generations of men. 
Nevertheless, even os there is a generic human 
nature which defines the kind through the course 
of time, so there is a generic form which shapes 
and limits philosophic thinking ; its sources are, 
after all, as few as are our gifts and aptitudes. 
Occasionally an anthropologist, with a gesture of 
impatience, would clean the slate of old signifi- 
cances. Reinach proposes as a defini tion of religion, 
*un ensemble de scrupules qui font obstacle au 
libre exercice de nos facult&s* ; 1 but this is litera- 
ture, not science or philosophy. The very question 
that is most profound is that of the reality to 
which those scruples correspond : What, in the 
nature of the world, is their foundation and bear- 
ing ? If men have prayed and sacrificed for naught, 
how is this to be accounted for? If their rites 
have suffered perversion, whence is the evil ? and 
what good does it violate ? If the symbolism and 
double entente which pertain to all worship is 
wholly fictive, what power has written so strange 
a gloss into the constitution of man ! If conviction 
of sin and yearning for salvation are prompted by 
no truth, whence is the lie to which they give life? 
In its pragmatic way the fact of worship is ever 
rehabilitating the ontological argument. There is 
something in the old Stoic inference : ' If altars, 
then gods ’ ; and the philosophy of religion is the 
exposition of what man may perceive in his own 
deeply impulsive belief in divinity. 


LimuTnnx.-- Landmarks in the comparative and sociological 
study of religious forms, Indicating both the spirit of the 
investigation and the oontent of the science, are : David Hnme, 
The Natural Hittary of Religion, London, 1767 ; B. B. Trior, 
PC*, do. 1908 : and Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology, 
8 vols., do. 1876-90. J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 2 vole., 
do. 1890, of which the third edition (1907-12) hoe been expanded 
into a veritable encyclopedia of religious rite, is doubtless the 
most important, as it is the most massive, collection of informa- 
tion. With it should be reckoned the numerous writings of 
Andrew Lang in this field, first in significance, Myth, Ritual, 
and Religion*, London, 1899; Salomon Reinach, Oultee, 
Mythse, if Religiont , 4 vols., Paris, 1906-18 ; Goblet d’Alviella, 
Croyanea, Rita, Inetitutione, 8 vols., do. 1911 ; A. van Gennep, 
Religiont , Mature, et Ligenda, 6 vole., do. 1908-14 ; and The 
Mythology of AU Races, &L L. H. Gray (Boston, U.S.A., 1915 ff.), 
of which the following have been published: L W. S. Fox, 
Greek and Roman ; ii* J. A. MacCulloch, Celtic; J. Michal, 
Slavic ; vi. A. Berrledale Keith, Indian ; A. J. Carnoy, 
Iranian ; lx. R. P. Dixon, Oceanic ; x. H. B* Alexander, 
North American ; xl. H. B. Alexander, Latin American*, xil. 
W. Max Milller, Egyptian; J. G. Scott, Indo- Chine*. 
Books of an earlier date of value and Importance Indude : 
P. D. Chantepie de la Sauseaye, Lehrbuch der Religion* 
gaehiehtet, 2 vols., Ttibingen, 1906; H. Bois, La Valour de 


1 Orpheus, p. 4. 
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Pexptnmm reUgimm™, Peris, 1908 ; P. B. Jevons, Introd. to 
the Hitt, of Religion*, London, 1908 ; Charles Letoumeau, 
L'Evolution wMgmm dam let diverse* races humaines, Paris, 
1892; Conrad von Orelli, A Ugemeim Religionegeeekiehte , 
Bonn, 1809 ; A. RfivUle. Lee Religions dee peuvus non eivilisAs, 
Paris, 1888 ; Raoul da La Grassarie, Dee Religions eomparies 
at« point de vm eooidogioue, do. 1899 ; C. P. Tlele, Kompend- 


Bath, Religion und Magie bei den NaturviUkem, Leipzig, 1914 ; 
A. Bros, La Religion dee peuples non eivilisis, Paris, 1907 ; 
S. A. Cook. The Study of Religions, London, 1014 ; B. Douttd, 
Magie et religion dans FAfrique du Nord , Paris, 1909 ; Emile 
Dnrkhalm, Lee Formes AUmentairee de (a tie religieuse, do. 
1912 (doubtless the most Important sociological interpretation 
since Spencer's Principles Of Sociology ); Rand Dnssaud, 
Introd. d Vhist . dee religions, do. 1914; R. Biller, Welten- 
mantel und HimmeleteU, 2 vols., Munich, 1910; L. R. Parnell, 
The Evolution of Religion , London, 1906 ; G. B. Poster. The 
Function of Religion in Mans Struggle for Existence. Chicago 
and London, 1909: George Foucart, Hist, des religions et 
methods comparative, Paris, 1912; Frederic Harrison, The 
Positive Evolution if Religion, London, 1918 : B. S. Hartland, 
Ritual and Belief, do. 1014 ; Marcel Hdoert, La * Forme 
idialisU' du sentiment religieuse, Paris. 1909, Le Divin, do. 
1907; Inring King, The Development qf Religion, New York 
and London, 1910 ; A. Le Rot, La Religion dee primitife, 
Paris, 1909; R. &. Marett, The Threshold of Religion », 
London, 1914 ; S. Reinach, Orpheus, Paris, 1909. Two recent 
American books, systematic in character, are G. Foot Moore, 
Hist, of Religions, 2 vols., New York and Edinburgh, 1914-20 ; 
C. H. Toy, Introd. to the Hist, of Religions, Boston and New 
York, 1913 ; while a book which undertakes a critical survey of 
methods of approach to religious phenomena is Frederick 
Schleiter, Religion and Culture , New York, 1919. For the 
psychology of religion the fountain-head is w. James, Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience , New York and London. 1902, which 
has already proved the inspiration of a large special literature. 

H. B. Alexander. 


WORSHIP (Babylonian).— Form and content 
of Babylonian worship arc almost entirely borrowed 
from the Sumerians. This is particularly true of 
the principles of formal worship or the gestures 
employed in religious devotion. As to the content 
of worship or the words spoken therein, the 
Babylonian public service or daily liturgies are 
without exception Sumerian. But the prayers of 
private devotion and all the intricate rituals of the 
inagio cults are largely of Semitic Babylonian 
origin. The Assyrian religion and worship were 
thoroughly Babylonian, but here a distinct ten- 
dency to preserve the Semitic principle of gesture 
in private devotion is everywhere noticeable. The 
Assyrian religion likewise owed much to the 
Sumerians, and their liturgical offices were 
borrowed entirely from the old canonical Sumerian 
breviaries of the 23rd century. 

I. Gesture in Sumerian prayer i. Pre- 


historic period.— Very early Sumerian seals which 
belong to the pre-historio period (c. 3500 B.c.) 
reveal three orthodox poses in private devotion, 
or in the gesture assumed by a Sumerian layman 
when he came before a seated deity to say his 


prayers. 

(1) H® is represented in the so-called processional scene, 
where his own protecting god 1 * leads him by the hand and 
presents him to a seated deity. In the early pre-Sargonic 
period the posture of the odorant's free arm is not yet 
fixed. Occauonally the disengaged arm is employed to carry 
a lamb or kid as an offering. On one very early seal the un- 
occupied arm Is folded across the waist.* It is remarkable that 
this idea is characteristic of both Sumerian and Egyptian 
religions and of these only— a fact which scorns to reinforce 
muoh other evidence for an original pre-historio contact 
between 8umer and Egypt. Naturally the figure of a deity 
who conducts the worshipper is a pure fantasy. In reality a 
priest led the layman by the hand in this form of adoration, as 
we can see from a few scenes which depiot the processional 
form of worship as It really was.* (2) The worshipper stands 
with one hand raised parallel to the breast, palm Inward and 
fingers to u ching the lips ; the other arm is folded across th e 

1 The Sumero-Babylonlan doctrine concerning man's relation 
to his own god and goddess is discussed In ERE v. 637 f. ; see 
ssp. Langdon, 'Religious Interpretation of Babylonian Seals,' 

in RAW stL [1919] 49-68. 

* Ungdon, ' Gesture in Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer,’ 

JR AS, 1919, pp. 681-666, fig. 4. 

* Stone tablet of Nabuapaliddln (890-864) published in 

Rawllnson, WAl v. 60, a copy of tablet of the 1st dynasty. 

Engraved memorial deed of Melisbfpak (end of 13th oent.) 

(V. Seheil, Textee ilamUts-eimiliquee, Paris, 1906, x. pi. 13). 


waist. This is the very ancient salutation by throwing a kiss 
and is the most common gesture in the private devotions of 
Sumerians and Babylonians down to the Neo- Baby Ionian 
period. 1 (3) The worshipper stands with both hands folded at 
the waist ; from statuettes in the round in all periods it can be 
seen that this gesture imposed a fixed cuaiutn of clasping the 
hands. The right hand is clasped by the loft hand in an 
extraordinary manner so that the right thumb lies against the 
t>ody and the fingers of the right hand lie almost horizontal. 
The position is physically impossible and only an exaggeration 
of the natural clasp seen in bas-reliefs of Assyria. The gesture 
seems to belong to the religion of pre-historio Sumer and is os 
ancient os the kissing hand gesture. 

8uch were the three positions assumed under 
various circumstances iu private devotion by the 
Sumerians from pre-historio times down to the 
period of Amide, when the great Semitic dynasty 
of Sargon the Ancient seized the hegemony of all 
southern Mesopotamia for 197 years. Sargon may 
be dated about 2850. 

2 . Sargonic period.— The Semites of this period 
as well os those who had lived in close contact 
with and among the Sumerians in the pre-Sargonic 
age adopted the Sumerian principles of gesture. 
A Beal dedicated to Naraip-Sin, fifth king of the 
Sargonic dynasty, represents the worshipper in 
the kissing hand position. Although the Sumer- 
ians recognized this attitude as consisting in 
throwing a kiss to a deity by the pictograph for 
the word 1 to pray,’ yet they commonly designated 
it, at any rate in later stages, by the term 'lifting 
of the hand.’ In subsequent discussion, when the 
expression 'lifting of tne hand’ is employed, the 
attitude of the kiss hand is always implied. 
Archmological ovidence for religious gesture in 
this period is meagre, hut a few seals seem to 
indicate that the folded hands position was also 
common. The old processional scene witli inter- 
cessory priest disappears entirely in this age. 

4. Period of Gudea and Ur dynasty (2650-2358). 
— In the age of the great Sumerian revival winch 
terminated in the powerful dynasty of Ur we have 
first of all a return to the old processional scene. 
But now the disengaged arm, henceforth always 
the right arm, is hela in the attitude of saluting 
with a kiss. In the time of the Ur dynasty the 
folded hand gesture becomes extremely common. 
The present writer has assumed that this gesture 
was employed in the penitential psalms or prayers 
of contrition and sorrow, later known as eriagfyunaa 
prayers. The kiss hand gesture he takes to be 
the one adopted in prayers of the magic rituals 
whose principal motif is praise of the deities. 
The ancient independent kiss hand gesture, i.e. 
without an interceding figure who leads the 
suppliant by the hand, appears rarely in this 
period. 3 * * * * In other words, the prayers of the lifting 
of the hand in the lost great age of Sumerian 
civilization always imply a processional scene and 
a priest. 

4 . Period of Isin, Larsa, and Babylonian (1st) 
dynasty (2357-1926). — Archaeological evidence 
furnished by a great number of seals in . this 
period leads to the inference that the processional 
scene with kiss hand gesture was abandoned for 
the independent attitude. The suppliant now 
stands with right hand raised and fingers touching 
the lips, the left arm folded at the waist. On the 
older seals of the period the priest still performs 
the aot of intercession, but he stands More the 
seated deity in the folded hand pose. 8 The 
inference from the evidence of seals alone that 
the ancient custom of approaching a deity through 


1 For pre-historio examples see the seals cited in Langdon, 
'Gesture in Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer,' p. 638 f., from 
the publications of Delaporte ana Ward, 

* Of. a seal dedicated to Dungi (J. Mcnant, Rechsrehee ewr la 
glyptiquc orientals, Paris, 1883, fig. 80). 

• See, e.g., L. Delaporte, Catalogue du MusAe Ouimet, 
Cylindres onentaux, Paris, 1909, no. 46; also Catalogue dee 
Cylindres orienatua de la BibUothtgue Nationals, do. 1910, nos. 
124-128. 
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the office* of a priest was abandoned after the 
Ur dynasty is clearly misleading; for two dear 
examples of this custom are illustrated on monu- 
ments of the Cassite period and on the stone 
tablet of Nabuapaliddin. 1 Moreover, in prayers 
of private devotion frequent reference is made to 
the priest who recites portions of the prayer. 1 * 
But from this period onward until the rise of the 
Neo-Babylonian empire at the end of the 7th 
cent, the pose of the kiss hand with left arm 
folded at the waist is the ordinary gesture in 
Babylonia. 

II. Gesture in Assyrian religion. — The 
Assyrians retained the old open hand Semitic pose 
in prayer, although the kiss hand was also adopted 
by them from the Sumerians. Since they also 
borrowed all the prayers and liturgies of the 
official cults from Sumer and Akkad, the reten- 
tion of the Semitic gesture emphasizes the tenacity 
with which they adhered to racial customs. The 
open hand gesture, which was also the principal 
one used by the Hebrews, is made by extending 
both hands upward towards heaven, palms inward. 
In art the suppliant is always represented standing 
as in Sumer and Babylonia. 1 But the pose iu 
taking up the gesture of the kiss hand in Assyria 
was ordinarily modified in two respects. The 
right arm is now thrown forward and the hand 
turned outward, the index finger pointing at the 
god or sacred object. The thumb is closed over 
the three remaining fingers. This attitude is 
similar to one soon on Greek monuments and 
represents the adorant in the later stages of the 
act of throwing a kiss. But under influence of 
the Assyrians and Aramaeans the old Semitic 
spirit reasserted itself in Babylonia ; seals of the 
Neo-Babvlonian, Persian, Seleucid, and Parthian 
periods almost invariably represent the worshipper 
in the open hand pose. 

Kneeling and prostration do not appear to have 
been admitted in the orthodox forms of Sumerian 
religion, but there is evidence for their use among 
the Babylonians and the Assyrians. Prostration 
and kneeling were certainly acts of worship at 
certain points in the recitation of prayers and 
penitential psalms among the Semites, and on the 
whole it seems probable that they are of Semitic 
origin. In Sumerian literature almost no prayers 
of the private cults have been preserved. We 
possess extensive catalogues of the titles of such 
prayers, and the seals snow that they approached 
their deities in private devotion from the very 
earliest period. But the Bpirit of their religion 
asserted itself rather in communal or public 
worship, and the liturgies of their various cults 
are extensive. In the Ur and Isin periods liturgies 
became canonical and extremely intricate. They 
were accompanied by music, and in fact the names 
of instruments were employod as technical terms 
to describe kinds of BongB ; e.g. t the recessional or 
final song of a liturgy was sung to the double flute 
and called the flute song. The canonical liturgies 
of the Sumerians were borrowed by the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians and were always said in Sumer- 
ian. The greater portion of each liturgy was 
provided with an interlinear Semitic translation 
for laymen. No changes in the old Sumerian 
liturgies were ever permitted, and even in Assyria 

1 See above, p. 757*, note 8. 

* So, s.g. t in the ertogbung* prayer, iv. Bawlineon, no. 2* 
Zlmmern, Babylonische Busspmlmen, Leipzig, 1885, no. 6. 

And a number of prayer* of the * lifting of tne hand 1 end with 
the phrase 1 1 will sing thy praise and I the prleet of magic thy 
servant will sing thy praise' (see B. Kbeling, Reilsehr\fUexte 
aw Amur, Leipzig, 1019, no. 25, rev. in. 10; O. D. Gray, 
Shamash Religiow Text* ; Ohleago, 1901, K. 8804 rev. 14; 
L. W. King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery , London, 1896, 
no. 12, 94). 

* See Ijfingdon, * Gesture in Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer,' 
fig*. 16, 18-20, and p. 580. 


the national god Alnr is excluded from the 
deities mentioned in the litanies because his cult 
arose after the canon of sacred prayer books was 
closed. 

The Babylonians usually employed Semitic 
prayers in the private rituals of purification, and 
these were known as the 1 prayers of the lifting of 
the hand.' They were of coarse modelled on the 
Sumerian prayers of the kiss hand ceremonies, 
and a very great number of prayers of this kind 
have survived in Semitie. They form almost 
invariably part of the magio ceremonies of purifica- 
tion. 1 A considerable number of the prayers said 
by the priests in these services of healing and 
atonement have been reoovered, and these were 
written and recited in Sumerian, and were known 
by the rubric (kidub). Prayers of penance which are 
pure religious prayers of great spiritual power and 
unconnected with magic rituals were not popular, 
And of these comparatively few have survived. 
They are all composed in Sumerian and probably 
represented the prayers said in the old Sumerian 
processional scene. Obviously they could not be 
employed by the ordinary layman, who knew 
no Sumerian. They represent the exclusive and 
aristocratic side of Sumerian and Babylonian 
religion. In them the priest takes a leading part, 
aud they are usually provided with a Semitic 
translation. 

Litrraturb. — On gesture in worship.— S. Langdon, 'Gesture 
In Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer,' JR AS, 1919, pp. 531-65 6 ; 
Friedrich HeUer, 4 Die Kdrperholtung beim Gebet,' Oriental- 
itahe Studien Fritz Hommel turn seehzigsten Qeburtstag 
gewidmet , Leipzig, 1918, li. 168-177. 

Liturgical worship,— S. Langdon, Babylonian Liturgies. 
Paris, 1918 (esp. the Introduction oonoemlng the use of musical 
instruments, the origin and development of the breviaries and 
their theological content), Sumerian Liturgical Texts from 
Niptmr , Philadelphia, 1917, and Sumerian Liturgies and 
Psalms , do. 1910 (Introduction has a rtauw6 of most recent 
knowledge on liturgical worship), Sumerian and Babylonian 
Psalms, Paris, 1909. For the liturgies of the Xaimnux cult, 
whose festival was probably oelebrated at mid-summer, see 
H. Zlmmern, Dsr babylonische Gott Tamili , Leipzig, 1909, 
and Sttmeriseh-babylonische TamUtlieder , do. 1907 ; S. 
Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar . Oxford, 1914. Llturgloal 
worship in the cults of deified kings of the late Sumerian 
period is discussed in 1 Sumerian Liturgies and Psalms,' and in 
1 Notes on the Deification of Kings,' by T. G. Pinches, PSBA t 
1915, pp. 87-95, 126-184, and in ‘Three New Hymns In the 
Quits of Deified Kings,' by S. Langdon, PSBA, 1918, pp. 80-40, 
46-56. 

Prayers of the lifting of the hand and penitential psalms are 
discussed and full literature given under Pratrr (Babylonian). 
In addition to the literature there see Erich Bbeling, Quellen 
zwr Kenntnis der babylonisehen Religion, Leipzig, 1918-19. 
What is known concerning the great New Year festival at the 
spring equinox will be found in H. Zlmmern, Zum baby • 
lonisehen Neujahr/est , Leipzig, 1908, >1918 ; S. Langdon, Exp 
vii. vlii. [1909] 148-168. Benno Landsberger, Der kultisehe 
Kalendar der BabyUmier und Assurer , Leipzig, 1916, has 
begun a series of monographs upon the Sumerian and Semitic 
monthly festivals. 8. LANGDON. 

WORSHIP (Buddhist).*-!. Worship (ml/d, 
vandana, mdna t etc.) is no part of the Path 

» . Path is insight into and meditation 
four truths (the four nirvedhabhdaiya , 
mtyadarSana, satyabhdvand ) ; but worship is an 
important part of what is styled mok§abM0m 
('acts connected with or leading to deliverance^). 
No man can in this life enter into the Path, if he 
has not. in a previous existence, 'planted’ some 
' root of merir (kudnlamiUa). Among the ' roots 
of merit' worship is the best. 

2. Worship is the best d&na, or giving. A man 
gives material gifts (&mi$addna) or security 
(abhayad&na) to his fellow-men, to animals, to 
pretas t for their benefit and also for his own 
benefit. He shall give to the Buddha, to the 

i See arfcfc. Exfiatio* and Atohsmsst (Babylonian), Macho 
(B abylonian), and Pratsr (Babylonian). 

> Details oonoemlng Buddhist worship are to be found In all 
books dealing with Buddhism. Some of the sources are in- 
dicated below. But the principles that command the Buddhist 
Uinaylna doctrine of worship nave never been elucidated, and 
there is the justification of the present short note. 
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Dharma, to the Church, for his own advantage, 
because they are 4 fields of merit’ (pwtyakfetra) 
par excellence . The better the field, the better 
the fruit. Now the merit of giving is either 
tydgdnvaya or paribhogdnvaya ; i.e., a merit 
acorues to the giver either because he gives away 
(tydga) something or because the recipient enjoys 
ivaribhoga) the tiling that lias boon given away. 
Buddha does not enjoy the fiowers, etc., that are 
offered to chaityas. The merit is not weaker for 
that. The point is discussed in Pali and Sanskrit 
sources. 

Litiratuki. — A bhidharmakoSa, lv. 32 (on the trtfaraoag*' 
mam), 112 (on tho merit accruing to the future sfckyomunl 
on account of hie worshipping Puyya), 121 (on the worship 
of chaityas ; why actual acts of worship are useful), vii. 34 
(paradises and mrvdpa obtained owing to a single thought of 
faith in the qualities of a Buddha), ill. 09 (avoiding antara - 


-jlth in the qualities of a Buddha), ill. 90 (avoiding antara • 
kalpat by giving to the Safigha); Milinda (BMB xxxv. [1890]) 
144-164, 240-248 ; Kathaoatthu , ed. A. 0. Taylor (PTSi 
London, 1897, vii. 6f. (Point/ of Controvert tr. 0. A. F. 
.hys Davids and 8. Z. Aung [fTSJ, London, 1916, p. 200) ; 


kalpat by giving to the Safigha) 
144-164, 240-248; Kathaoatthu , 
London, 1897, vii. 6f. (Points < 


London, 1897, vii. 6f. (Point/ of Controversy , tr. O. A. F. 
Rhys Davids and S. Z. Aung [PTS\, London, 1916, p. 200) ; 
Sfcntideva, Bodhicharydvatara , ix. 89-40 (Introduction d la 
pratique ass future Buudha/, tr. and ed. L. de la Vell6e 
Poussin, Paris, 1907, p. 119); Madhyamakavrtti (Bibl. Buddh. 
v. [Petrograd, 1909]) xvii. 4 f. : Sikjdsamuehchaya (ib. 1902), 
kftrikd 6 f . ; 1-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion , Eng. tr., 
Oxford, 1896, p. 115 and passim; R. Spence Hardy, Kastem 
Monachism, do. 1860, p. 190; J.’P. Mfnayeff, Reoherohes sur 
le bouddhieme , French tr., Paris, 1894, p. 155 ; H. Kern, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism (=QTAP m. vili.), Btrassburg, 
1896, p. 88 ; W. Wassilieff, Der Buddhismut , Petrograd, 1860, 
p. 244 (whether giving to the Safigha is useful) ; A. Foucher, 
The Beginnings of Buddhist Art , Eng. tr., London, 1918, L'Art 
grficn-bouddhique du Gcuuthdra, 2 vols., Paris, 1906-17, passim. 

h. dk la vallFk Poussin. 

WORSHIP (Chinese).— T. INTRODUCTORY.— 
It is not easy to find any Chinese word or phrase 
which conveys identically the same meaning as 
that which the word ‘worship’ conveys to one 
who has been brought up in a Christian environ- 
ment. Probably the first word which would occur 
to most students of Chinese is chi . It consists of 
three parts— the symbols for ‘spiritual beings, ’ 
‘flesh/ and ‘the right hand,* giving the meaning, 
‘to hold a piece of flesh in the right hand and 
offer it to the spirits.* One of the pioneer Anglo- 
Chinese lexicographers, Morrison, gives as one of 
the meanings of the character chi ‘to offer flesh 
in the rites of worship, to sacrifice with worship.’ 
J. Legge criticizes this interpretation by pointing 
out that it is not countenanced by the compilers 
of tho standard native dictionary, Kang ffsi. 
He adds, ‘ 'Die general idea symbolised by the 
character chi is — an ottering whereby communica- 
tion and communion with spiritual beings is 
effected .’ 1 The importance of this criticism will 
be manifest when we remember that the symbol 
chi is the one which is commonly used to denote 
the religious side of the oult of ancestors. If chi 
does not mean * worship,’ a doubt at once suggests 
itself as to whether we are technically correct in 
describing that cnlt as the ‘ worship * of ancestors. 
This doubt is fully justified if to the word 
‘worship’ in this phrase we attribute a meaning 
identical or nearly identical with that which it 
bears in Christianity. If we assume that 'wor- 
ship’ can only be offered to a god or gods (real 


Chinese ancestral oult as the ‘ worship ’ of ancestors, 
it follows that the ancestors bo ‘ worshipped ’ are 
regarded as gods. And this is precisely the 
principal ground on whioh the cult in question 


the term acquires a religions meaning and may be 
translated ‘to salute with reverence . 1 Li-pai, 
much used by Christian missionaries, does not 
necessarily mean more than to salute in accord- 
ance witn the appropriate rites. Chingyang 
means ‘to respect and look up to.’ There are 
several other terms which give the idea of ritual 
sacrifice. It may be urged that these and similar 
Chinese terms are, after all, just as satisfactory 
as the English term, which can hardly be said to 
contain within itself an adequate indication of 
what it has come to mean in Christian thought 
and ritual. If we are careful to remember that 
there are some not readily definable differences 
in spiritual content between the European and 
Chinese terms, not much harm will be done by 
regarding the two sets of terms as roughly 
equivalent. 

In this article it is unnecessary to. attempt to 
make any such subdivisions or differentiations as 
are used by the Church of Rome to distinguish 
the varieties of Christian worship. Such differ- 
ences as those between Xarpela, OrepSouXela, and 
dovXsla do not exist in China— simply because they 
have never been called into existence by the 
exigencies of religious controversy. 

Ii. Confucianism . 1 — s. Introductory. — The 
clearest expression of the Coufucian notions of 
worship is found in that remarkable collection of 
religious treatises which goes under the name 
of the Li Chi ( Record of Rites). « More may be 
learned,* says Legge, ‘about the religion of the 
ancient Chinese from this classic than from all the 
others together.’ * And it should be added that, 
as the Record of Rites forms one of the Five 
Classics of the orthodox Confucian learning, it 
still remains 8 what it has been for many centuries 
—tho principal source of Chinese ideas regarding 
not only the ritual but also the inner significance 
of religious observances. 

The reader must bo warned, however, that, 
when wo give the name of Confucianism to the 
religious beliefs and rites described in the Li Chi 
and other ‘Confucian’ classics, we are using the 
term in a somewhat vague sense as including all 
that Confucius and his school sanctioned, eulogized, 
or tacitly accepted. Confucius insisted that he 
was only ‘ a transmitter and not a maker,* and in 
any case he never posed as a religious prophet or 
as an inspired teacher of religious truth. Much 
that has come down to us as Confucianism is pro- 
Confucian in origin ; and this we find to be speci- 
ally true when we enter upon the sphere of religious 
thought. In the sections that follow it must be 
understood that ‘Confucianism’ is used in the 
looser sense here indicated. 

a. Nature of true worship os understood in 
Confucianism. — (a) Reverence . — The Record of 
Rites opens with the striking words ‘ Always and 
in everything let there be reverence .’ 4 In many 
parts of thw classic (which came from many 
different hands and belongs to many different dates) 
the supreme necessity of reverence is emphasized, 
especially in connexion with all ceremonies which 
regulate the intercourse between the seen and the 
unseen worlds. Commenting on one of its sub- 
divisions, Legge remarks : „ . ^ 

‘ Throughout the Book it in moiitly religion® rites that are 
In the worship of God. 




Obviously the process of translation from one 
language into another can give rise to a great 
deal of misunderstanding and question-begging. 

There are, of course, many other Chinese words 
and phrases which correspond, more or less roughly, 
to the word * worship ’ ; out no one of them can be 
regarded as strictly equivalent. Pat means merely 
4 to bow ’ or 4 to salute ’ ; when cKung is prefixed, 


1 8BB xxvlii. [1886] 201. 


valueless without truth and reverence.’ 5 . , 

The Record quotes Confucius as saying fcnat m the 
ceremonial rites of mourning the most important 
thing is reverence , 6 and in another passage he is 
i Of. artt CoxruciAN Rsmoiox, Cokkuciuh. 

1SBB xxvil [1886 18. _ . t _ . , 

sor rather remained up to 1911. The whole Oonfuolan 
eyetem has been more or less on the defensive since that date, 

5 SBB xxvlf. 61 . Cf. I^jflCe’s comment on p. 12. 

5 lb. p. 26. 6 Ib. xxvlii. 163. 
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credited with the following remarkable utterance : 
‘ With the ancients in their praotice of government 
the love of men was the great point ; in their re- 
gulation of this love of men, the rules of oeremony 
was the great point ; in their regulation of those 
rules, reverence was the great point.’ 1 It is an 
oft-reiterated Confuoian theory that reverence in 
the performance of the prescribed rites and good 
oonauct in the ordinary relations of man with 
man were inseparable. 

'When one hea mastered (the principle of) ceremonies, end 
regulates his person acecifdingly. he becomes grave and 
reverential. Grave and reverential, he is regarded with awe. 
If the heart be for a moment without the feeling of harmony 
and joy, meanness and deoeitfulness enter it If the outward 
demeanour be for a moment without gravity and reverential- 
nese, Indifference and rudeness show themselves.' > 

It is evident that Confucius thoroughly approved 
of the Btrong emphasis laid by the ancients on the 
necessity of reverence. 1 Authority without mercy, 
ceremonial without reverence , mourning without 
sorrow— what have I to do with these?’ 8 The 
same lesson of reverence is inculcated in the 
Classics of Poetry and History. 

' From of old, before our time, the former men set us the 
example How to be mild and humble from morning to night, 
and to be reverent in discharging the service.' * In the Shu 
Ching (Olaaeio of History) there is a description of how the 
emperor Shun (28rd cent. B.C.), when appointing a high-priest 
or director of religious ceremonies, addressed the newly- 
appointed officer thus: 'You must be the Arranger of the 
ancestral temple. Horning and night you mast be respectful. 
Be upright, be pure.' The officer did obeisance and suggested 
that one worthier than he should be appointed; but the 
emperor adhered to hie decision and said, ‘ Do you go and 
undertake the duties. Be reverential.' 8 Similar exhortations 
are to be found in the Tto Chuan • 


Irreligion or irreverence is frequently declared 
to be the cause of the withdrawal of God’s support 
from a reigning house. 7 

(d) Sincerity .—A fair acquaintance with Con- 
fuoian thought shows that the true Confucianist is 
far from exaggerating the importance of ceremonies 
and ritual as such. He constantly insists that 
it is the spirit, not the letter, that really matters, 
and that rites in themselves are worthless without 
sincerity. A recent writer has said that the earlier 
types of * commercialized ’ religion were displaced 
by ' faiths like those of Jesus and Mahomet which 
make God's favor depend on the heart of the wor- 
shipper rather than on his sacrifice.* * But this 
was precisely the teaching of classical Confucianism 
several centuries B.C. In one of the books of the 
Record of Rites we are told that the 1 superior man ’ 
is not only extremely reverential in all ceremonial 
matters but is also absolutely sincere. 8 

'Sacrifice [whioh in this passage is practically synonymous 
with religion] is not a thing coming to a man from without ; it 
issues from within him, and has its birth in his heart. When 
the heart is deeply moved, expression Is given to It by oere- 
monies ; and hence, only men of ability and virtue can give 
complete exhibition to the idea of aaonflce. The sacrifices of 
euoh men have their own blessing not indeed what the world 
calls blessing. Biassing here means perfection ; — It is the name 
given to the oomplete and natural discharge of all duties. 
When nothing is left incomplete or Improperly discharged 
this Is what we oall perfection, implying the doing eveiy thing 
that should be done in one'e internal self, and externally the 
performance of everything according to the proper method.' w 


In the Tso Chuan we are told that, when 'intellig- 
ence and sincerity ' are present, almost any offer- 
ings, however, common and easily obtained, may 
be ' presented, to the spirits and set before kings 
and dukes.’ 11 An English writer lias commented 
on this in the following words : 


1 SBB xxviii. 264. * lb. p. 224. 

8 H. A. Giles, Confueianism and its Rivals ( EL , 2nd ser.), 
London. 1916, p. 80 f. 

• J. Legge, iSi Chinese Classies, Hongkong, 1861-72, vol. Hi. 
pt i. p. 47. 

• lb. vol. v. pt. Ii.jp. 848. 

V 8BB III. 181 f., 1771., 186, 187. 

8 E. A. Roes, In IJBxxx. [1820)202. 

1 8BB xxvii. 404. 18 lb. xxviii. 286. 

11 Legge, vol v. pt 1. p. 18. 


' The Idea that inteUigenes and sincerity are prerequisites to 
saeriAo* indicates an advanoed stage of religious culture on the 
part of the writer.'i 

The testimony of the other classical books iff to the 
same effect. 

'God has no partialities,' the Shu Ching telle us, 'only to 
those who are reverent does He show favour. The people are 
not constant In their affections, exoept to those (rulers) who 
have charity of heart The spirits do not necessarily enjoy 
sacrifices ; what they enjoy is the sincerity/* 

(c) Simplicity and dignity.— Next to reverence 
and sincerity in prayers and sacrifices nothing is 
more earnestly insisted upon than simplicity and 
dignified restraint— something very near to the 
Greek <rw<f>po<rfori. Ostentation ana a lavish dis- 
play of costly temple furniture is strongly dis- 
couraged ; plain water is better than wine, coarse 
cloth is to be preferred to gorgeous embroideries, 
expensive mats of fine rushes and bamboo are no 
better than mats of coarse reeds and straw. The 
soup which formed part of the sacrificial offerings 
should be unseasoned, to denote simplicity ; the 
grand symbols of jade should be left plain instead 
of being carved. The king, when about to take 
part in sacrificial rites, should not ride in a carved 
and lacauered state-carriage but in a plain one. 
'In all these things it is simply the idea of the 
simplicity that is the occasion of the preference 
and honour.’ 8 Sacrificial offerings should be 
chosen not from rare and expensive products, but 
from what is seasonable and abundant. 4 Self- 
restraint— a moral quality which manifests itself 
outwardly in simplicity— is one of the principal 
Confuoian virtues. Without self-restraint there 
is necessarily a lack of dignity; and without 
dignity the rites of worship cannot be properly 
performed. It was not only the actual sacrificial 
rites that had to be conducted with quiet dignity 
and solemnity ; the temple-dances, too, ' displayed 
the gravity of the performers, but did not awaken 
the emotion of delight. 1 8 Similarly, ' the ancestral 
temple produced the impression of majesty, but 
did not dispose one to rest in it.’ 8 This is because 
‘ the idea which loads to intercourse with spiritual 
Beings is not interchangeable with that which 
finds its realisation in rest and pleasure.’ 7 

3. Godward and manward aspects of Confudan 
worship.— There is another feature of Chinese 
religion which is perhaps more characteristically 
Chinese than any of those yet mentioned — a moral 
attitude which may be briefly summed up in the 
formula 'Look after the human and the divine 
will look after itself.’ This ‘ man wariness,’ if it 
may be so termed, does not necessarily imply a 
neglect of or contempt for the ' Godward ’ side of 
religion. It is based on a reasoned conviction 
that whatever is good for man will satisfy God ; 
that God does not desire and will not accept any 
offerings or sacrifices that will hamper or impover- 
ish His worshippers in their necessary mundane 
activities or human relationships; and that in 
the lost resort divine and human interests are 
identical. To quote the words of Mencius— 

' He who brings all his intellect to bear on the subject, will 
oome to understand his own nature ; he who understands bis 
own nature will understand God. To preserve one's intellect, 
and to nourish one's nature— that is now to serve God. To 
waste no thoughts upon length of life, but to cultivate rectitude 
—that is to do the will of God.' # 


Doubtless this view, or something like it, is one 
to which all evolving religions tend to approxim- 
ate ; what is remarkable is the very early date 
at which it was reached by the Chinese and the 
consistency with whioh it has been maintained. 

1 H. K. Wright, in JR AS, N. China Branch , xlvlii. [1917] 
172 f. Bee also SBB xxvii. 44S, xxviii. 211 ; and art. Puairioa- 
nos (Chinese), vol. x. p. 472*. 

8 Giles, a 16f., and SBB ill. 99. See also SBB 111. 176, and 
,_voL v. 1 * * * 




. pt i. p. 146. 


F XXVll 485 1. 

8 lb. p.436. 

8 Tr. by Giles, p. 96. 


«/6.p.J 

6 / 6 . 


7 lb. 
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It mAy have hampered Chinese religion in ite 
attempts to soar heavenward, but it has un- 
doubtedly had the excellent result of enhancing 
the hononr and prestige of moral values. Nor are 
these moral values confined to earth. Chinese 
religious speculation extends them to the spiritual 
world as well, and this is why we have no capricious 
or irresponsible despot in the Chinese pantheon, 
no acts or utterances ascribed to divine beings 
which are incompatible with the highest moral 
ideals known to Chinese humanity. In this we 
have a sufficient explanation of another remark- 
able fact that has often extorted the admiration 
of European students : the high moral tone of the 
whole body of the classical and sacred literature 
of China and the absence of all expressions 
suggestive of licentious thought. 

A modern writer on Eastern religions remarks 
that in his opinion Confucius laid ' unnecessary 
emphasis upon social and political duties, and 
may not have been sufficiently interested in the 
honour to be paid to Shang-Ti or God. He 
practically ignored the Godward side of men’s 
duties .' 1 More just are H. A. Giles’s observations 
on Confucius’s general attitude : 

'In regard to the relative Importance of serving Ood and 
serving man Confucius has often been blamed for setting man 
before Qod ; but it should be remembered that his interpreta- 
tion of true service to God was embodied in right and proper 
performance of duty to one's neighbour. The idea of personal 
service to God Himself, as understood by the Jewish patriarchs, 
is entirely forelgu to the Chinese conception of a Supreme 
Being.* a 

In one of the books of the Historical Classic we 
are told of the eight branches of administration 
which ought to engage the attention of good rulers. 
The first is agriculture — the most important of all, 
because it provides the people with the means of 
subsistence ; the second, commerce, which regulates 
the distribution of commodities ; the third, religious 
ceremonies. With the fourth, fifth, anti sixth we 
need not concern ourselves ; the eighth and last 
is preparation for war.* It is characteristic of 
China that the rites of religious worship should 
occupy only the third place; for religion, the 
Chinese would say, has small practical importance 
for men who have nothing to eat ; and spiritual 
beings, if they deserve human homage at all, are 
not likely to demand sacrificial offerings from men 
who cannot find the wherewithal to feed themselves. 
The doctrine which is implicit in this ancient 
passage from the Shu China reappears in an explicit 
form in the teachings of Mencius : * The most 
important element m the State iB the people; 
next come the altars of the gods ; least in import- 
ance is the king’ ; 4 and is repeated in the utterances 
of the first emperor of the Ming dynasty : 

'Qod puts the sovereign in charge of his people, and the 
sovereign who wishes to servo God properly must first show 
that he lovos the people. To show love for the people— that is 
the way to serve God. ... lie who would be a true sovereign 
should regard Heaven as his father, Barth as his mother, and 
tho people as his children, and must carry out his duties to 
each with the utmost devotion. He does not perform the 
sacrifice to Heaven and Barth in order to bring prosperity upon 
himself, he does it to promote the welfare of the whole realm.* 5 

4. The motives of worship.— What, then, is the 
principal motive of religious worship, according to 
Chinese theory ? Confucius and the majority of 
thinking Chinese since his day would have assumed 
that the object of religious ntes is a double one — 
to do honour to spiritual beings and to benefit 
living men. The benefits anticipated by the living 
are moral and spiritual as well as material. It 

1 W. E. Griffis, The Religions of Japan «, New York, 1901, 
p. 104. For observations on this statement see the present 
writer's IAon and Dragon in Northern China, London, 1910, 

1% 9 Giles, p. 78 f. » Lem. vol. !U. pt. 11. p. 827. 

4 For Chinese text see Legge, vol. H. (rev. ed.), p. 483. 

» This passage occura in the official history of the Ming 
dynasty* undsr the date of the 20th year of Hung Wu (1887). 


cannot be disputed that a great deal of the cere- 
monial connected with the eult of ancestors has 
direct reference to purely worldly considerations. 
It is assumed that tho ancestors, if approached 
with the proper rites and offerings, will maintain 
the family in a state of prosperity and save it 
from disaster or extinction. Nevertheless this is 
not the reason why Confucian orthodoxy sanctions 
tho oult of ancestors. The truly filial son, we are 
told, should offer his sacrifices * without seeking 
for anything to be gained by them .* 1 Further, 
it should he remembered that there is, and long 
has been, a very large number of people in China 
who have been more or less sceptical on the 
question of the continued existence of human 
individuals after death, and who have nevertheless 
been among the most zealous supporters of the 
ancestral cult. Those who study the oult not 
merely in books (whether Chinese or foreign) but 
as it is actually practised by the peoplo will soon 
realize that the practical if not the theoretical 
basis of the cult is social and moral rather than 
religious. As the present writer has said else- 
where, Confucianism has insisted on ( the import- 
ance of keeping up the cult of ancestors not so 
much for tne sake of the dead as because it 
fostered among living men feelings of love, respect, 
reverence, ana duty towards family and state. 
The souls of the aead might or might not be 
conscious of what was done for them, but it was 
in the interests of social harmony and political 
stability that the traditional religious and com- 
memorative ceremonies should be jealously pre- 
served and handed down to posterity, and tnat 
during the performance of such ceremonies the 
presence of the ancestral spirits should at least 
00 tacitly assumed .’ 2 Filial piety is, of course, 
the principal virtue which the ancestral cult is 
expected to strengthen and eon firm ; and it should 
be remembered that filial piety in China has a 
much wider and deeper signification than it has 
elsewhere. We are told that it is tho root of all 
virtue, and the stem which produces all moral 
teaching; that it is an all-embracing rule of 
conduct, by the practice of which the people are 
brought to live in peace and harmony, and ill-will 
between superiors and inferiors is extinguished ; 
that it commences with the service of parents, 

rooeeds to the service of the king, and is completed 

y the consolidation of the character . 2 

A well-known Christian missionary in China, 
J. Edkins, drew attention to what ho conceived to 
be a serious defect in the Chinese attitude towards 
religion when ho said : 

'An ethical tent In the only one they know. When the 
evidence of a new religion in presented to them, they at once 
refer it to a moral standard, and give their approval with the 
utmost readiness if it passes the test. They do not ask whether 
It Is divine, hut whether it is good.' 4 
It is not strictly accurate to say that an ethical 
test is tho only one they know, hut it is certainly 
the test which they show the greatest readiness 
to apply. Probably the most religiously- minded 
Chinese would cheerfully admit the truth of 
Edkins’s observation that when confronted with 
a new religion they 'do not ask whether it is 
divine but whether it iH good,' not because they 
are contemptuous or oblivious of the divine, but 
because they feel or believe that the direct and 
exclusive search for tho divine may lead them 
into swamps and wildernesses, whereas the search 
for the good is in itself a great good, even if 
only partially successful ; and that, although few 
glimpses of the divine may be vouchsafed during 
the arduous ascent of the mountain of good, it will 
be found, when the summit is reached, if not 

1 SBB xxviii. 287. 

9 Lion and Dragon in Northern China , p. 347. 

> See 8BR iii. 465 f . ; and cf. xxviii. 222. 

4 Religion 0 / China, rev. ed., Loudon, 1893, p. 74 f. 
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sooner, that the good and the divine are twin peaks 
joined by a level pathway over which men and 
gods may come and go at will, greeting one another 
as they pass with the friendly recognition of 
spiritual kinship. 

III. TAOISM.* — It is unnecessary to deal at 
length with Taoist notions of worship, because, 
regarded as a religion, Taoism is almost wholly 
imitative. Primitive Taoism was not a religion, 
and, though the mysterious Tao was regarded as 
ineffable, wonderful, omnipotent, immanent in all 
the universe, infinitely great and infinitesimally 
small, it eannot be said to have been an object of 
worship. After the introduction of Buddhism, 
Taoism found it necessary to go through a process 
of reinterpretation and reconstruction in order to 
maintain its position in an environment that was 
becoming increasingly Confucian on its ethical, 
increasingly Buddhist on its religious, side ; it 
therefore adapted to its own uses some of the 
religious formulations and rituals of its Indian 
rival, borrowed moral teachings from both Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism, and turned itself into an 
institutional religion by adopting monasticism 
and establishing temples for the worship of the 
numerous and ever-multiplying deities who began 
to throng its pantheon. It apotheosized ifcs legend- 
ary founder, Lao-tse, and made him one of a 
divine triad which would certainly never have 
come into existence had a model not existed in the 
Ban Pao, the 1 Three Precious Ones, 1 of Buddhism. 
As time went on, it also drew into its own system 
somo of the divine beings of the pre-Confucian 
state religion of China ; and so the Shang-Ti, or 
Supreme God, became (in comparatively recent 
times) the YU Huang Shang-Ti, the ‘ Jade Imperial 
God/ who is one of the most prominent objects of 
worship in the debased Taoism of to-day. In 
spite of all its bare faced liorrowings, its crudely- 
artificial metiiods of turning dead men and women 
and shadowy abstractions into gods and goddesses, 
and its haphazard deification of animals, real and 
mythical, there is no doubt that even in these 
degenerate days the deities of Taoism are capable 
of inspiring religious devotion and that Borne of 
them at least are objects of real worship. 

IV. BUDDHISM . 2 — It is often said that Buddhism 
is atheistic and therefore offers the believer no 
object of worship. However true this may be of 
Buddhism as a metaphysical system, and of the 
Hlnayana ( q.v .), in its primitive form, it is certainly 
not true of the Mah&y&na (q.v.), which claims the 
allegiance of practically all Chinese Buddhists. 
For all but a small minority of Buddhist scholars 
and mystics the Buddhas and bodhinnttva » cannot 
be fitly described as other than objects of worship. 
The cult of these beings has reached its greatest 
development in one subdivision of the Man&ytaa, 
which is known to Chinese as the ( Pure Land ’ and 
to Western students as the Amidist school. For 
adherents of this school the figure of Amitftbha 
has practically taken the place of Sftkyanuini, the 
historical Buadha ; and the worship of which he is 
the object can hardly bo described as anything less 
than Xarpela. For ordinary believers he is the 
sublime deity who rules over Sukhftvatl, the 
Western Paradise, and who, with the assistance of 
the great bodhiscUtvas Avalokite6vara (Kuan-yin) 
and Mah&sthama (Ta-shih-chih), brings to salva- 
tion all those who invoke his name with sincerity. 
That Amit&bha evokes feelings of deep and sincere 
devotion is often doubted or thought impossible by 
those who cannot understand how the contempla- 
tion of a non-existing being (for Amit&bha is 
entirely a product of the religious imagination) 
can give rise to a really devotional attitude. Yet 

' Of. art. Taoism. 

i Of. artt. China, Oiiina (Buddhism in). 


a dose observation of the religious beliefs and 
practices of Amidista will certainly dispel any 
doubts. Perhaps no more conclusive testimony 
on this subject could be obtained than that of 
L. Wieger, whose evidence is all the more important 
and valuable from the fact that, as a loyal Catholic 
missionary, he may be regarded as incapable of 
unduly emphasizing the spiritual fervour that a 
pagan cult is capable of inspiring. 

4 The Amidist temples In Chins snd Japan are the only ones 
in which the people pray— pray truly ana from the bottom of 
their hearts, where they repent and implore, with attitudes so 
natural and so touching that no suspicion of make-believe la 
admissible. As long as I live 1 shall never forget the feelings 
that 1 experienced when I saw a young Amidist mother making 
her devotions before the lighted and empty throne.' She 
began by closing her eyes ana concentrating her thoughts, her 
lips murmuring the words of repentance and petition. Then 
she brought two little children before the throne. The second 
could scarcely walk, but both did exactly as their mother had 
done, correctly and most gravely. Finally she took from her 
breast a third ohild, newly-born, and pressing his head very 
delicately between her thumb and forefinger, made him bow 
towards the throne.' * 

Tn recent years some rather crude attempts have 
been made by a small school of English writers to 
prove that the beliefs and rites of Amidism, or 
some of their most striking features, were borrowed 
from or inspired by Christianity. Wieger, whose 
learning, conscientiousness, and comparative free- 
dom from bias make him almost uniquo among 
Western missionaries who have studied Chinese 
religion, unreservedly rejects the theory. He 
believes, on the contrary, that all the characteristic 
features of the Mahfty Ana— including the • altruismo 
exuberant’ and the ‘fifcvre Balvifique* associated 
with the activities of the bodhisattvas—nxe a logical 
development of primitive Buddhist theory.* He 
sees nothing mysterious in the gradual expansion 
of the so-called egoism of the Hinay&na into the 
altruism of the Mah&y&na ; indeed ho regards it 
as necessary and inevitable. He traces Mah&y&nist 
origins to the centuries immediately succeeding 
the death of Gautama Buddha. The Mah&y&na 
‘serait done ant6rieur de plusieurs sifedes au 
Christian isine.' * These views appear to the present 
writer to be entirely just. The worship of Buddha, 
or of Amit&bha, or of Kuan-yin is, at its best, as 
true and sincere as the worship of God, of Christ, 
or of the Virgin in Christendom ; and its roots are 
planted very deep in Buddhist soil. 

Litkratdu.— T his has been indicated in the footnotes. 

R. F. Johnston. 

WORSHIP (Christian). — Religious worship 
being the expression of that sense of ‘worth,* or 
title to honour, which man feels due to the Divine 
nature, its idea and forms will vary with the 
notion of God and man and of their mutual rela- 
tions. Christian worship, moreover, as distinct 
from the other historic types, has a definite 
character due to the teaching and example of the 
Church's Founder Himself. This remains regula- 
tive for the whole history of Christian worship, 
deciding between true and false developments, and 
forming the standard by which reform or progress 
is to be judged. 

The gospel of Christ itself emerged ont of the 
religion of Israel, and accordingly its genius or 
distinctive nature defined itself largely in relation 
to Judaism, both as faith and as worship. Tn both 
Jesus claimed to ' fulfil ’ the religion of the Hebrew 
prophets, whose emphasis was on the heart or in- 
ward attitude, as determinative of real devotion to 
God and His will; ‘obedience* of life was the 
truest ' sacrifice, ' and moral relations, rather than 

1 That is, the canopied dale usually occupied by an image, but 
which is sometimes purposely left empty, to indicate that the 
real Buddha is not to be found in stone or olay but in the heart 
of man and of the uni veree (of. R. F. Johnston, Buddhist China , 
London, 1018, pp. Ill, 80S). 

* Hitt. d$t orayanm religitwet et det opinion* philotophiqwM 
en Chine , Paris, 1017, p. 607 f. 

»P. MI. A P. 568. 
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ritual or formal acts of worship, were the primary 
form and means of communion with God. Love to 
God as Father, and to all men as brethren in virtue 
of their relation to Him —this constitutes essential 
worship ; to it all forms of specific worship are sub- 
ordinate, and have value only as expressive of this 
and all it implies, according to Cnrist'B idea of 
God’s character. Where known moral relations 
are at fault, worship is inocceptable ; the ‘ gift ’ of 
homage is to be left unotferod until it can be olfered 
with a good conscience (Mt fi 88 **)* 

Spirituality, then, in this sense, is the touch- 
stone of Christian worship; and those forms of 
worship are most entitled to the term * Christian ’ 
which conform most to the simplicity and natural- 
ness which marked Jesus’ own devotional practice, 
or are most analogous to these. This does not fix 
beforehand how far other modes of expressing the 
same ideas and emotions, under other conditions of 
culture and particularly of art, may or may not be 
allowable. But it docs fix where the emphasis 
which determines the spirit of worship must lie, if 
worship is to lie true to ‘ the mind of Christ.’ 

Worship has two senses, a wider and a stricter. 
The wider, expressing a man’s devoutness in all 
his living, is equivalent to pioty ; the narrower, 
denoting specific forms of devotion, personal or 
social, is nearly synonymous with cultus. It is 
with the latter that this article has chiefly to do. 
Yet, since the relation between the two senses of 
worship, the inward or inclusive and the external 
and particular, is so intimate in Christianity, it is 
needful constantly to boar in mind the context of 
* holy ’ or devout life in which worship is set, in so 
far as it is Christian at all. This we shall find to 
be very manifest in primitive Christianity, when 
‘holy* was the epithet of the Church, and when 
participation in its worship, as pure and loving— 
with the Kiss of Peace as its seal — was conditioned 
by serious moral Church discipline. 

i. The NT idea of worship.— (a) Religion, ac- 
cording to Jesus, consists in filial trust and love 
towards God, and loyalty to His will for His 
Kingdom ‘on earth as it is in heaven.* Thus the 
Christian norm of worship is the Lord’s Prayer. 
In keeping with this, the effect of Jesus’ whole 
teaching, alike by its emphasis and by its silence, 
is to change the relative importance attaching 
to heart religion and to outward expression in 
worship. He never treated ritual or cultus as 
determinative of man’s real relation to God, as did 
current Judaism — a fact revolutionary in the 
history of ancient religion. Nor did He, while 
creating a new religiousLond between llis disciples 
and constituting them a new Israel within Israel 
spiritually, make them a new community for pur- 
poses of worship or prescribe new forms of worship 
proper. 1 ‘Pray without ceasing; in everything 
give thanks’ (1 Th fi 17 *- ; cf. Epli 6 18 ), rightly be- 
came & watchword of the Christian life. Worship 
thus becomes relatively independent of any given 
forms of expression, so fax as these are not bouml 
up with normal human life, the fulfilment of all 
relations ‘as unto God and not (merely) unto men.’ 

This come* ont dearly in Paul'* attitude to special seasons in 
llo 14. 'One man esteemeth one day above another : another 
eeteemeth every day alike' (v.S), 'lie that regardeth the 
day, regardeth it unto the Lord* (v.®), and vice versa. 
Here we have a principle of all-embracing range, sinoe it 
turns on the very nature of 'faith,' as Paul Is using the term, 
via. personal conviction before Ood. ' Whatever is not of faith 
is sin ' to him who does or abstains. 1 For the kingdom of God 


* Mt 18H, the language of which Is probably secondary, is no 
real exception, while our evidence Is divided in the case of even 
the Lord's Supper (see art. EncnARisr [to end of Middle Ages], 

I.)l But in any case the words 'This do in remembrance of 
me 1 would mean only the investing of a Jewish form of 
worship, the 'breaking of bread’ with blessing of God or 
thanksgiving, with specific Christian associations, in fulfilment 
of the domestic Paw -Hal meal. 


is not sating or drinking (as religious observance), but righteous- 
ness and [peace and loy in ths Holy Spirit. For he that herein 
serveth Christ Is well-pleasing to Goa.' There can. then, be no 
absolute rules or laws of worship In Christianity. This prlnclplt 
of relativity is implied too in the great maxim which sums up 
the distinctive advance of Christian worship— because of the 
Christian idea of God-— upon that of all previous religion, in- 
cluding Judaism. 'The hour. . . now is, when the truo 
worshippers shall worship the Father In spirit and truth [full 
realityj: for such doth the Father seek to oe his worshippers. 
God is Spirit : and they that worship him must worship in 
spirit and truth' (Jn 4*^-}, As J. B. light foot puts it,* 
‘The Kingdom of Christ ... has no soared days or seasons, no 
special sanctuaries, because every time and every plooo alike 
are holy. Above all it has no sacerdotal system. Jft interposes 
no sacrificial tribe or class between God and man, by whose in- 
tervention alone God is reconciled and man forgiven. Each 
individual member holds personal communion witn the Divine 
Hoad.' The conception is Indeed, as he adds, ' strictly an ideal,* 
which cannot be applied rigorously in the practical life either 
of individuals or of the Christian society, the Clmroh. But it 
remains the regulutive principle behind all Christian institutions 
of worship, as of organisation generally, giving them only a 
conventional value, as expediencies lusted by much experience, 
yet as such to be treated reverently, especially for the sake of 
others, i.e. in love as well as faith. 

(6) For ins of worship in the MT,— -Here the main 
fact is that Jesus’ own example and teaching are 
associated with the synngogal type of worship 
rather than with the Temple, the seat of the 
sacrificial and priestly system of worship. For to 
Him the Temple was primarily ‘ a house of prayer,’ 
and that private (Lk 18 10 ) rather than public prayer. 
Indeed the latter hardly seems to be alluded to by 
Jesus at all (not even in Mt 18 18 ). His teaching 
on worship is mainly on genuine prayer, as opposed 
to formal prayers, * vain repetitions * (Mt ti 8rt - ; cf. 
Lk 18 I0 ‘ 14 ) ; and even ‘ the Lord’s Prayer* is given 
as an example of prayer of the right sort rather 
than as a form for regular repetition. Such a 
valuation of forms of worship, in proportion as 
they express simply and directly the spirit of 
worship, is not only continuous with that of the 
prophets, os of parts of the Psalter and the Jewish 
Apocrypha; it appears also in some Rabhinio 
utterances, such as that of R. Mena^em of Galilee 
(about the Christian era) : 

‘ One day all sacrifices will cease, only the Thankoffering will 
not cease ; all prayers will cease, only tho Thanksgiving prayers 
will not oease/ Compare tho spirit of Eoclus SM-s. 

This Rabbinic saying seems relative to the 
Messianic era of perfected worship, when sacrifices 
for sin should no longer be needful; and that is 
just the position in which the first followers of 
Jesus felt themselves to be, as spiritually united 
to Messiah. Thus their relation to God was now 
conditioned solely by the representative self-obla- 
tion of Jesus. This was at first conceived on the 
lines of ‘ the Suffering Servant * of Is 63, but was 
later worked out, as in the Epistle to Hebrews, in 
terms of the Mosaic sacrificial system, regarded as 
* the shadow* of the perfected spiritual reality of 
purely personal relations, those of the devoted will 
(He lO 1 ' 18 ). Thus the Christ, os God’s sinless Son, 
is the abiding objective basiB of His people’s holi- 
ness (2 10f * 10 14 ). All Christians, then, arc in fact 
mode priests to God, as united in spirit with the 
1 Great Priest,* and os such have access for com- 
munion with God of the most intimately spiritual 
kind (10 1 *-**). 

This conception conditions the whole of primi- 
tive Christian worship. Its normal character is 
thanksgiving, at once praise and prayer, whioh, 
as Menabem said, remains after other kinds 
of * prayers ’ havo ceased. Christians ‘ offer up * 
through Jesus ‘ sacrifice of praise to God continu- 
ally. that is, the fruit of lips which make confession 
to His Name’ (He 13 18 ; cf. 1 P 2 8 , Rev 1 8 6 8 8*-). 
As for outward sacrifices, only the thankoffering 
remains, viz. deeds of beneficence and fellowship, 

' for with such sacrifices God is well pleased'* (He 

* The Christian Ministry, London, 1901, ad inil. 

a Probably echoing the most striking OT anticipation of tills 
conception of worship, found In lfrclus :w* -s» : 4 [(« that keepath 
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abiding attitude of a worshipful spirit is what is 
chiefly in view, as in Paul's * praying always/ and 
this on the part of Christians severally. And in 
fact the bulk of NT references to worship have 
this personal rather than corporate reference. 

Such, e.a. t Is the nature of another passage which affords 
striking illustration of the new oonoeptlon of spirituality of life 
as itself worship. ‘ Pure religion ana undefiled before oar Ood 
and Father Im this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction and to keep himself unspotted from the world * (Ja l 87 ). 
where the word rendered * religion ’ (Spipnesfa) means * devotion 1 
expressed in devout acts. 

Once we enter upon the history of Christian 
worship through the centuries, we shall have to 
coniine ourselves in the main to the corporate or 
common worship of the Church, with only occa- 
sional glimpses at the forms of private devotion, 
though this all along exists in the background. 1 
But here we may note that in the NT itself the 
relation between personal and corporate worship 
is peculiarly intimate, the former overflowing into 
the latter and constituting much of its contents, 
under the lead of individual members of the Spirit- 
filled Body of Christ’s 4 saints. 1 This meets us 
particularly in Paul’s Gentile churches, e.g., in his 
advice to the Church at Corinth (1 Co 11-14). 

1 What m it, then, brethren? When ye come 
together, each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, 
hath a revelation, hath a tongue, hath an inter- 
pretation. Let all things be none unto edifying ’ 
(14*, also 15-17, where praying, singing, blessing 
of God or 4 eucharist,’ all 4 by the Spirit’ on the 
part of individuals in Church worship, are specified ; 
cf. Col 3 18 , Eph S 18 '* 1 ). 

Evidently the forms of worship in the Apostolic 
Age were not fixed or nniform. The new Christian 
spirit brought a fresh element of spontaneity (2 Co 
3 17 ) into the forms of common worship, which other- 
wise followed in the main synagogal usage. To 
this the earliest converts, both Jews and proselytes, 
were accustomed ; and it would naturally be ad- 
hered to, save for any feAture distinctive of the 
new Messianic form of their faith, such as 4 the 
breaking of bread ’ with thanksgiving to God for 
the Messianic redemption in Christ and in His 
Name. This note of adoring gratitude to God for 
His goodness in creation and redemption, which 
explains the term 4 eucharist’ as used for the 
central act of Christian worship, remains through 
all changes its abiding characteristic. 

The blending here of old and new would be similar to the use 
of the Sabbath alongside the Lord's Dav, as both special days of 
worship, though in different modes. But, ss time went on and 
oonditlons changed, the need was felt (e.g., in 1 Barnabas' and 
Ignatius) to distinguish sharply between the two, as relative to 
different 'economies’ In Qod's relation to man; and for the 
most part the Sabbath ceased, especially in the West, to have 
positive religious significance for Christians. 

a. Worship, particularly eucharistic, in the 
undent Church. — (a) Worship in the sub-Apostolic 
Church,— Hhe forms of Sunday worship were still 
determined mainly by those of the Synagogue, as 
modified by the 1 prophetic ’ spirit in the primitive 
Churoh. Synagogal worship included recitation 
of psalms, set Drayers, Scripture lessons, address, 
benediction. Our first glimpse of Christian wor- 
ship, as reported by Pliny c. a.d. 112, shows us, at 
the Christian assembly before dawn on a stated 
day (Sunday), 4 a hymn {carmen) to Christ as to a 
God* (cf. 1 Ti 3 18 , Eph 5 14 , 2 Ti 2 l “* for snatches of 
suoh hymns), sung responsively, and a pledging of 
each and all in solemn form (Sacramento) against 
theft, adultery, and other prevalent social wrongs. 
With the former we may compare the Odes of 
Solomon , and with the latter 2 Ti 2 1# , for moral 
the law ( ipso facto ) multiplied offerings ... and he thatglveth 
alma soorifloeth a thankoffering. To depart from wlckedneae 
Is a thing pleasing to the Lord ; and to depart from unright- 
eousnen la a propitiation.' _ _ 

i See Christian sections of artt Pratsk, Fastis®, Futivaui 
asd Fasts. 


allegiance, and as not only made exploit in baptis- 
mal vows— witness Did . vii. 1 and the renuntiatio 
diaboli found later— but perhaps also reaffirmed 
week by week in some solemn form during divine 
service. No doubt there were other less distinctive 
elements in the morning worship besides the two 
Plinyinames, e.g. prayer, Scripture lessons, address, 
and benediction, as in the synagogal worship 
familiar to the Romans. 

The essential atmosphere of Christian worship, 
as we see most clearly from the Ignatian Letters, 
was loving unity. 

* For if the prayer of one and another hath eo great strength, 
how much more that of the bishop and of the whole churoh. 
Whosoever therefore someth not to fellowship ' [lit. 1 together/ 
as in Ac 2L 44. 47] stands apart from 4 the altar 'or 4 the sanotuarv' 
( 0 v<ncum 7 piov), the holy place where the assemblage of Goa'e 
people [which Methodius also later styles ' a bloodless altar '] 
offers up the sacrifice of prayer, and particularly that of the 
eucharist.* 

For a similar reason, viz. as specially devoted to 
the sacrifice of prayer, widows are called by 
Polycarp ‘God’s altar.’* The very boldness of 
these metaphorical uses of 4 altar ’ for persons, in 
relation to their 4 sacrifice ’ of prayer, shows how 
intense was the early Christians 7 sense of the 
Bacredness of prayer as the supreme form of 
worship, and how spiritual and personal was their 
idea of the Christian sacrifice. Of this genus the 
eucharistic prayer of the whole Church corporately 
was the supreme species ; and to this we must now 
turn. 

It was perhaps the association of 4 sacrifices * of 
4 beneficence,’ for the service of God in His people 
(according to He 13 ie ), with the offering in prayer 
of part of such oblations (or 4 gifts ’) for the special 
purpose of Holy Communion in ‘ the breaking of 
oread,’ that led in time to the elements so used 
being also called the Christian ‘sacrifice.’ 1 But, 
beforo this oocurred, the bread and the wine over 
which thanksgiving prayer ( eucharistia , like the 
Jewish Kidddsh , or 4 hallowing ') was uttered them- 
selves came to De styled * thanksgiving ’ (eucharist). 
In Ignatius 4 eucharist ’ as a rule still denotes the 
communion service, the whole act of eucharistic 
worship associated with the memorial bread. This 
act seems also in Did. xiv. 4 to be called the Christ- 
ians* ‘ pure sacrifice ’ of praise to God’s Name (after 
Mai 1"* 14 ) ; and its profoundly spiritual nature is 
shown by the warning that the Cnurch’s 4 sacrifice* 
will not be 4 pure ’ if unbrotherly feeling be present 
even between two of the worshippers. Beyond 
this, for the time, the use of 4 sacrifice ’ in this con- 
nexion does not go. 

So far, then, Christian worship is the fulfilment, 
general or special, of Paul’s exhortation, 4 Present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, well-pleasing 
to God— your spiritual (lit. rational, as distinct 
from material] service.’ It is the kind of worship 
which Justin sets over against the pagan type, 
as worship of 4 the Creator of this Universe,* One 
4 in no need of blood-offerings and libations and 
incense,’ who is worthily to be honoured only 
by praise, * in word of prayer and thanksgiving 
over all onr food.’ 8 Bucn worship, generally, 
does not differ in idea from that of the corporate 
Eucharist of the Church : f each is a form of the 
4 unbloody sacrifice * which befits the God Christ- 
ians worship, viz. 4 the service of the mind ’ (rijp 
\oyt*V Xarpela? ; so Athenagoras, xiiL fin . ; of. 
Ro 12 1 ; so too Irenaeus a little later). 

Aooordingly the prayer of 4 eucharist * or thanks- 
giving was the heart of primitive Christian worship 

i Ad Boh. 6, Magn. 7, Trail 7, PhUad. 4, Smyrna. 

9 Ad Phil to. 

Ugn&tins, ad Smym. S; Didaehe , ix. fi; Justin Martyr, 
Apot. 1. 60 ; Iren. Iv. 18 ; Orlg. a Cels. vlll. 67. 

4 Of. de Aleatoribus, 4. 

0 Apol. 1. 18 ; see Apost. Const, vii. 40. 

4 /Cl. 66. 
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(as of that of Judaism, which it modifies), 1 and 
this as oo-ex tensive with life, in that 'it is very 
meet, right and our bounden duty, that we should 
at all times and in all jplacea give thanks’ unto 
God (ancient opening or the Eucharistio Prayer, 
adopted in the Anglican Prayer Book). But such 
worship attained special expression in all corporate 
meetings for Christian fellowship, of which 'the 
Eucharist 1 of the whole local Church was the 
climax. To these principles striking witness is 
afforded by that * missing link,’ the Agape (q.v.). 

This wu, even after its separation from the euobariat proper 
(o. a.d. loo in some, though not all, churches), a corporate 
meeting of the ohuroh, of a more family and informal nature 
than the liturgical euchariet (now the climax of a Sunday 
morning service). Such the love-feast still appears not only 
In the N. Africa of Tertullian’s day but in that of Cyprian's, * 
as also In the Ancient Churoh Order commonly known ae 
Hlppolytean, though In this part it may rather reflect Syrian 
ueage o. 800. There 4 at the Supper of the congregation.' at 
the 4 bringing in of lamps, 4 the bbhop 4 gives the Salutation ( 
usual before eucharistio prayer, ending, 4 Let us thanke-give to 
the Lord. 4 The people reply, 4 Right and lust,' ae before the 
Anaphora proper: but it ie added, 4 And ne shall not* say : 
Lift up your hearts 4 (the surtum oorda formula), beoause that 
•hall be said at the Oblation alone. Otherwise the prayer of 
4 euchariet' whioh follows is obviously regarded as a solemn 
one, and the fragments from the bread thus consecrated by 
prayer are taken from the hand of the bishop as eulogia (».«. 
blessed bread), though 4 not euchariet, as theibody of our 
Lord. 4 

As regards the Eucharist, wliat has just been 
said prepares us for changes due to its separation 
from the associations of a social meal, and its 
inclusion in a morning service of the synagogue 
type, as its central element. Thus it took on a 
more liturgical and ere long (under the influence 
of current sacramental ideas other than Jewish) 
a mysteriously realistic character, alien to the 
original Jewish notion of a meal of religious 
fellowship with blessing or eucharist of God. 
The former of these developments, the liturgical, 
was fostered by the ancient notion of worship 
outside prophetic Judaism, tlmt some material 
ottering was essential to worship. Hence the 
self -oblation of the loyal heart came in time to 
appear to most Gentile Christians to fall short of 
rfect worship; and this Jed to a new meaning 
ing attached to the eucharistio prayer over the 
bread and wine used for the purposes of Com- 
munion (originally as a meal of Christian fellow- 
ship), viz. as ottering the elements to God, in 
worship of homage, as a qift to the Giver of all 
(a sanction in Scripture being seen in Mai 1* L 14 ). 
To this there was insensibly added, by a natural 
reaction of old associations as to such worship— 
particularly in connexion with the mysteries (the 
superficial likeness of which to the Christian 
Eucharist Justin feels and apologizes for)— the 
notion that God met the earthly gift with a divine 
gift in return, by filling it with a new and mys- 
terious quality. The way in which this oame 
about was prooably in tho first instance purely 
reliirious, arising out of the very intensity of the 
soul’s experience of a special quickening in the 
act of corporate worship, while contemplating 
and partaking of the symbols of Christ’s dying 
love. This is strongly suggested by the experi- 
mental atmosphere and language of tne devotional 
utterances, including eucharistio prayers, in the 
earliest Apocryphal Acts, the basis of which, if 
semi-gnostic in type, yet probably reflects the 
general Christian devotional feeling at Holy 
Communion both before and after the middle of 
the 2nd century. 

l Sea for full details F. E. Warren, The Liturgy and Ritual 
of the AnU’Nieen* Churoh *, London, 1012, ch. lv. 

* In Ep, 62 (08) he says that at it 4 we cannot convoke the 
people (the whole Ohuroh) to our banquet, so as to oelebrate the 
truth of the sacrament [».«. with 4 the mingled cup’ for which 
he is arguing] In the presence of aU the brotherhood 4 (ch. 16). 

* This caution suggests that an older usage to the contrary 
waa in view. If so, the parallel to full eucharistio worship 
becomes yet more complete. 


In the dots of Thomas we have what seems a sample of the 
more enthusiastic and prophetic type of eucharlstic invocation. 

4 And the Apostle, standing by is (*' the bread of blessing "), 
said : Jesus, who hast deemed us worthy to have communion 
of the Kuoharist of Thy holy body and blood, lo, we make bold 
with the eucharist and Invooation of Thy holy name. Come 
now and oommune with us. And he began to say, Gome 
perfeot Compassion ; oome, Communion of the male Christ) ; 
come, that (feminine, like 4 communion,' the substantive pre- 
ceding] knowest the mysteries of the Chosen one ; come, that 
hast communion in all the contests of the noble Athlete (against 
the powers of Evil) ; . . . oome, Hidden Mother ; oome, that 
is manifest in her activities and affords joy and rest to those 
united to her* come and have oommutnon with us in this 
Eucharist which we perforin in [on the basis of] Thy name and 
in the love wherein we are assembled in [on the basis ofj Thy 
calling.’ i 

Here what is specially noteworthy is the ex- 
perimental nature of the grace of Christ’s euchar- 
lstic presence thus invoked. Added to this, how- 
ever, we find, first in Justin and then in Irenseus, 
the belief that the words of institution, cited in 
the Church’s eucharistio prayer, were a formula 
of Divine power, producing in tho elements them- 
selves the presence of the body and blood of Christ, 
the Incarnate Logos ; and therewith war laid the 
foundation of what came to be the specifically 
' Catholic* doctrine of the Eucharist, and of the 
corresponding devotional attitude towards the 
elements themselves. In Justin and IremmiH it 
appears only as the belief that the worshippers’ 
bodies are prepared for resurrection by participa- 
tion in Christ’s resurrection body and blood. 
That such presence of Christ’s 'body and blood ’ 
was of benefit to the soul there is no suggestion. 
Such a realistic conception (present already in 
some sense 2 in Ignatius’s mystical view of the 
Eucharist as 'medicine of immortality’ 2 ) fostered 
first the habit of taking portions home for private 
use (already in Tertuflian), and then devotional 
anxiety as to what became of all parts of the 
consecrated elements. Adoration of Christ ns 
present in the elements, and the notion that He 
m them was being ottered as the Christian sacrifice 
— and that with propitiatory intent and effect — 
represent forms of devout thought and feeling of 
which we have no trace until after Cyprian’s day, 
or indeed until the 4th century. 

(6) Justin Martyr's witness . — At this point we 
must quote from the famous passages of Justin’s 
Apology 4 which afford our one connected picture 
of Christian corporate Sunday worship in tne 2nd 
century. 

On Sundays 'there is a gathering together 4 of the local 
churoh, 1 and tho momoirs of the Apostles or the writings of 
the Prophets are read, aa long ae time allowe. Then the 
president gives by way of discount admonition and exhorta- 
tion to copy these noble leseone. Next we all rise together and 
eend up prayers, ' 4 making common prayers for ourselves . . . 
and for all others everywhere, earnestly, that we may be 
deemed worthy ... by our deeds also to bo found good 
livers and keepers of the commandments, that so wo may be 
saved with the eternal salvation. When we cease from the 
prayers, we salute each other with a kiss.' 4 Next, bread is 
Drought and wine and water, and the president, taking them, 
sends up as best he can prayers in like manner and 

thanksgivings, 4 4 sends up praise and glory to the Father of the 
Universe through the Name of the Hon and the Holy Spirit, 
and makes thanksgiving (eucharist) at length for our having 
been deemed worthy of these (blessings) at Ills hands 4 ... 4 and 
the people chimes in with the Amen. Then takes place the 
distribution to each, and the partaking from the elements for 
which thanks were given ; ana to the absent portions are sent 
by the hand of the deacons. 1 

One or two aspects of the eucharlstic prayer of 
the Church, through the lips of its president, are 
made clearer by the more general language already 
cited from ch. xiii. in describing tne reasonable 
nature of Christian worship. But the main point 
is that in both connexions its essence lay in ' send- 
ing (rifireiy) by reasonable word,’ ' to tne Creator 
of this Universe,’ 1 processions of homage {rofiirdt) 
and hymns (as if on their way to the aivine pres- 

1 Oh. 60 ; cf. oh. 27, for both text and sense. 

* Bee art. Kuchariw. 2 Kph, 20 ; cf. Stny m. 7. 

*66,67. 
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enoe), in acknowledgment of being and all the 
means of well-being,’ as well as in 'sending re- 
quests to be onoe more in incorruption, on the 
ground of faith in Him ’ ; 1 or, as expressed in the 
later passages, 'sending up (dparifirtip) prayers 
and thanksgivings.’ 

If we have not here the venr origin 1 of the 
term 'moss’ (missa = missio = Or. dvaffiopd^dra- 
vonwh which was not used in a special religious 
sense) and its original meaning, namely 'the 
oblation ’ of worship to God on high (cf. the Liturgy 
of St. Mark, just before offering of incense ana a 
prayer of oblation, col rfj v 86 £op sal r^v eir^afkcrLap 
Avar i fir onw), at any rate this, and nothing else, was 
the primitive conception of the Christian sacrifice . 
It is one continuous with the later Jewish notion 
of prayer, in the Dispersion in particular, and is 
quite distinct from any notion of the body and 
blood of Christ as 'the sacrifice of the altar’— a 
notion which hod not yet arisen, even where 
realistic theories existed of the relation of the 
Incarnate Logos to the elements, as the Christian 
bread of life or ‘food of immortality.’ Another 
and closely connected aspect of the same contrast 
is the fact that eucharistio worship in Justin, as 
in Iremeus and during the 3rd cent, for the most 
part, has no relation to sin in the worshippers. 
Christians as such are consecrated by union with 
Christ,® and as such are 1 counted worthy ’ of the 
high function of offering as priests their prayers 


self-oblation, in thanksgiving and thankofferinge 
'in memory of’ Christ's thanksgiving at the Last 
Supper and self -oblation on the Cross, to that of 
the body and blood of Christ (thought of as 
present m the elements), as the Church’s own 
sacrifice, presented and pleaded anew as propitia- 
tion for sins of dead and living Christians. It 
was natural that to the euchanstic sacrifice so 
conceived should gravitate the prayers of inter- 
cession (now for the sins of dead and living) which 
originally came before the eucharistio oblation 
(dva^opd, missa), in order to give them more efficacy 
with God. In the Gallican and Alexandrian 
liturgies, indeed, we see that the sacrifice with 
which these intercessions are associated is still 
the Christian people’s own oblations, prior to 
what later was called 'consecration’ with the 
sacred words of institution 1 (without or with 
invocation of tho Holy Spirit to cliango the 
elements into body and blood of Christ). In the 
Homan Mass, however, as it is known to us, the 
process of change is complete. It has dropped 
the Pax proper, the kiss of brotherly unity which 
seals tho people’s fitness to offer their 'sacrifice’ 
as 'pure’ (according to early Christian ideas) and 
acceptable to God ; and lias only a formal trace 
of it in the words, 1 The Lord’s Peace be ever with 
you,’ between the Mass proper and the Communion. 
It has also gone further tnan tho other liturgies 
cited in effacing the idoa of the service in Justin, 


Justin. 

Gallican Liturgy. 

Egyptian. 

Syrian. 

Roman. 

1. Common Interces- 
sions. 

i 2. Kiss of peace or 

1 unity. 

The elemen ta brought 
(Offertory) 

3. Eucharistio prayerCe). 

1. ’Precee.’ 

Offertory. 

Intercessions for 

dead and living. 

2. Pax. 

1. Common interces- 

sions. 

2. Pam. 

1. Common Interces- 

sions. 

Offertory. 

2. Pax. 

1. (‘Oromus,’) 
Offertory. 

2. 1 Pax * (simply a for- 

mula of peace). 

3. Eucharistic prayers. 

8. Intercession for 
dead and living 
in preface of the 
eucharist prayers 
before consecra- 
tion. 

4. Communion. 

3. Eucharistic prayers. 
Intercessions for 

dead and living. 

8. Eucharistio prayers. 

! Intercessions for 
dead and living. 

4. Communion. 

4. Communion. 

4. Communion. 

4. Communion. 


and giving-of- thanks, as acceptable sacrifices to 
God. 4 Thus far, then, the Eucharist has no 
propitiatory aspect even for the living, let alone 
the dead, although on the anniversary of martyrs, 
from Polycarp (about the same date as Justin’s 
Apology) onwards, eucharist was offered in their 
name also (as having par excellence * offered their 
bodies as a living sacrifice’), 'the communion of 
saints ' being conceived to include also the Church 
triumphant. 

(c) Justin and later ' Catholic* worship. — The 
full significance of Jnstin’s witness to the simple 
spirituality of Christian worship in his day be- 
comes most apparent when we compare it, especi- 
ally as to order, with extant liturgies from the 
latter part of tne 3rd cent, onwards. 8 To the 
variations and changes of order in these he gives 
ns the true key, as showing that they reflect a 
change in religious ideas and emphasis at different 
stages. The above table of the chief known types 
will exhibit this. 

The changes of order here risible, a progressive 
series from Justin to the Homan Mass, receive 
their one adequate explanation in change in the 
idea of the eucharistio 1 sacrifice,’ from the people’s 

1 Oh. IX 

* Most authorities favour another, oonnected with the 1 dis- 
mission’ of the worshippers (see Rieteohel, Liturgik, i. 847 f.i 

* Dial. 41. 4 lb, 116/ln.j 117. 

8 See artt Kuciuinrr and Prats* (Christian, Liturgical) for 
details. 


by suppressing intercessions (without specifio re- 
ference to sins) for Christians and all men before 
the eucharistio worship, retaining only the empty 
injunction, ' Let ns pray.* 

( d ) Irenceus on the Christian sacrifice .-— We are 
now prepared to appreciate to tho full Irenoms’s 
emphatic witness to the older idea of tho Christian 
sacrifice, before passing on to refer to some inter- 
mediate stages in the change just indicated, as 
witnessed from the 3rd cent, onwards. 


Awpmin* w irenmuH, uur imtq gave counsel to His own 
disciples to offer flrstfruits to God from His creatures, not as 
to one who stands in need, but so that they themselves mav be 
neither unfruitful nor unthankful.* And so • the Church offers 
°«1. to Hlm who affords us food, ffrstfruits of His own 
gifts,’ as Malachi prefigured.* This oblation ‘is with God 
reckoned a pure sacrifice and one accepted of Him, . . . 
because he who offers is himself glorifledf In the offering. If 
his gift be accepted/ Accordingly sacrijlces do not sanctify a 
man, for God needs not a sacrifice, but the conscience qf him 
who offers sanctifies the sacrifice, if it lie already puro, and 
causes God to accept it as from a friend.' It Is ‘ because the 
Church offers with singleheartedness ’ {simplicity) that ‘her 
Srijt is rightly accounted with God a pure sacrifice,’ like the 
gift of the Phillppians sent to Paul through Epaphroditus. 
' For we ought to make oblation to God, and In all things to be 
found thankful to God the Creator, offering in a pure mind 
without pretence, In firm hope and fervent love, 
flrstfruite of those creatures whioh are His. And this oblation 
the Ohuroh atone offers in purity, offering to Him with thanks- 
g iving from hie cr eation.' The purpose of this is that we may 


* au iiwugiee j or every type agree in bearing witness to the 
or teta*l form of oonseoration was a thankigiving' 

STY * Uv, -“ 8 > 
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thereby be fruitful, and ao God ‘may render to ue the recom- 
pense of His benefits,' on the principle of Mt 26*-*. As ‘ the 
Word enjoined on the People (of the OX) the making of 
oblations, . . . that it might learn to do servioe to Goa; so 
and for that reason He wills us also to offer a gift at the altar 
often, without intermission. There is, then, an altar in heaven, 
for tnlther our prayers and oblations are directed; and a 
temple, as John in the Apocalypse says, And the temple of 
God was opened.' 

S ) Irenccus and certain ' Catholic ' developments . 
ere we have several ideas characteristic of the 
Christian 'sacrifice 1 in worship towards the end 
of the 2nd century. Some are wholly primitive 
and rooted in the NT; e.g., 'sacrifices do not 
sanctify a man,’ but the worshipper’s pure con- 
science the sacrifice ; God’s acceptance of a sacri- 
ficial gift 'as from a friend’ honours the giver; 1 
the real, i.e. the spiritual, gift is the thanksgiving 
of the heart, and is offered at the heavenly altar, 
to which 'prayers and oblations are directed.* * 
The last is implied in the call 1 Hearts on high ’ 
{sursum corda) t which prefaces ancient eucharistio 
prayers generally. But iu time the idea lost its 
pure spirituality, as the notion arose that the 
material gifts themselves were received by God on 
His altar on high by the hands of His angels. 
This notion occurs already in the euchanstic 
prayer of the 4th cent. North Italian de Sacra - 
mentis, in several Eastern liturgies, and in the 
traditional Roman Canon of the Mass. The 
earlier of these, however, preserve in the main 
Irenams's notion of an oblation of bread and wine 
which Christians were privileged to otter— with 
dear reference to Ro 12 1 — as expressing their self- 
oblation, in sacramental commemoration of the 
self-oblation of their Lord. But the Roman Canon, 
by substituting for ' since it is figura of the body 
and blood of our Lord ’ ‘ that it may become to us 
the body and blood of . . . our Lord,’ and by a 
good deal else in the context, brings in another 
train of thought altogether, that of Christ’s body 
being present on the Church’s 'altar’ on earth 
and partaken of by the communicants. This is 
the full realistic form assumed by the secondary 
and non-primitive element in Irenseus’s principles 
set forth above, viz. that God gives in this way, 
in recompense for the Church’s thanksgiving, a 
certain unique benefit in return. This, m extant 
liturgies generally, is conoeived as communicated 
first to the consecrated elements themselves and 
through them to the communicants. In Borne 
early Eastern liturgies the Word or Spirit is 
thought to become present in the elements, so 
making them, in a metaphorical sense, His sacra- 
mental' body and blood *; but in Ireneeus’a discus- 
sion of this aspect of the Eucharist, as in the 
Roman Canon and some later Eastern Anaphoras, 
the above realistic conception appears of Christ’s 
human body as present in the elements. And 
with this added notion a fresh phase of worship 
begins to enter into the euchanstic service, viz. 
the adoration of the Incarnate Saviour in the 
elements of the oblation, conceived now as effect- 
ing afresh, in some sense (that of re presentare , 

' really presenting ’). the offering of His body, once 
for all offered on the Cross but perpetually pre- 
sented in heaven with atoning efficacy. 

(J) Cyprian transitional.—* Cyprian is here, as 
generally, transitional between the second century 
and the fourth. His eucharistio theory is in the 
main Tertullian’s, as regards the sacramental 
rather than the proper body of Christ’ being 
present in the elements after consecration. But 

i So Justin, Dial . 28. The Ides lies at the root of the gift- 
theory of sacrifice in much Greek religion, the gift being to 
an Iamblichus's mind, as to lrenwus, ' a symbol of friendship 
between the mortal and the deity ' ; see art Saoiuvior (Greek). 

1 The fullest and still the truest discussion of ' the Christian 
Mcrifioe ' in the ancient Church is in Bunsen's Hxppolytus and 
Mt Age, 4 vols., London, 1862, ill. 268 IT., Iv. 186 ft, where also 
much bearing on worship at large Is well said. 


as rogards the prior offering of the elements in 
eucharistio worship , Cyprian insists that 'the 
priest’ 'performs nis office in Christ's place' {i.e. 
with His authority for the sacramental efficacy of 
his act) when he 1 imitates that which Christ did.' 1 
And, though he has in mind what Christ did at 
the Last Supper,* not on the Cross, yet his broad 
language elsewhere gave a footing for another and 
less experimental 1 sense being read into his words. 
So lie says, 1 The Lord’s passion is the sacrifice 
which we offer,’ sacramentally or commemora- 
tively, ns ' we make mention ’ of it in our ' sacri- 
fices of broad and wine, and speaks of 'offering 
the blood of Christ’ in ' the sacrifice of the Lord, 
as commemoratively observed by use of the sacred 
words of institution in the prayer of consecration. 4 
‘Thus in time “the blood of Christ.” and His 
body were thought of as actually presont and 
offered in the wine and bread, and that not only as 
the prototype of His people’s self-oblation, but as a 
propitiatory sacrifice " for the sins of living and 

(p) * Catholic ’ eucharistio worship and survivals 
in it —-From Cyprian’s day the whole nature of 
eucharistio worship insensibly underwont profound 
alteration in tho Church’s thought ana in the 
growingly elaborate ritual which expressed it, 
until in the course of the 4th cent, it attained 
in most localities that form which is known as 
'Catholic.’ 6 Yet down to the 5tli cent, there 
remained clear traces of the older order in certain 
phrases not really of a piece with tho conceptions 
then prevalent. Thus, in addition to those already 
alluded to, in the Anaphora of Serapion in Egypt, 
0 . 350, before the words of institution we read ; 

1 Full is heaven, full also ia earth of thy excellent glory, Lord 
of Powers : fill also this sacrifice (Ovtrtav) with thy power and 

R articipation : for to Thee have we offered this “ living mori- 
ce " (fwriav, Ro 121), this bloodless oblation (of. Eph 69): to 
thee we have offered this bread, the likeness (6/uotWa) of the 
bodv of the Only-begotten.' Then conies the reference to 
Christ's examplo In the institution, followed by : ' Wherefore 
we also, making the likeness of His death, have offered the 
bread, and beseech Thee through this saorihee, be reconciled 
to all of us and bo propitious, 0 God of Truth.' Only after 
this do we get the invocation which is conceived to make the 
bread 1 body of tho Won! ' and the cup * blow! of the Truth,’ 
and so ' medicine of life ’ for body and soul to those partaking. 

Here there seems to be a blending of primitive 
and later elements. 

(A) Retrospect of eucharistio worship to the end 
of the 4th century.— In idea it at first corresponded 
simply to its name, ' thanksgiving ’ to God lor llis 
benefits in nature and grace, as rooted in His 
adorable being or Name. As 1 Clem, xxxviii. 4 
puts it, 'Seeing, then, that we have all these 
things from Him, we ought in all things to render 
thanks [Eucharist] to Him, to whom be the glory 
for ever and ever, Amen.’ Of such a life of 
thanksgiving the solemn corporate worship in full 
Church gathering is the climax, being the earthly 
imitation of the worship in heaven, 7 whore (as 
pictured in Dn 7 W ) ‘the whole company of His 
angels standing near Him do sacred service (X«- 
roupyla) to Him,’ the adoration attributed to the 
Seraphim in Is 6 s , ' Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
of hosts: the whole earth is full of His glory.’ 
As visible, concrete expression of this homage of 
thanksgiving, the Church’s 'offerings’ or 'gifts’ 
in kind from the Creator’s own gifts were pre- 
sented in sacred service or liturgy, in the prayer 
1 Kpist. 68. 14. a lb- *• 

a For his real meaning «f. ch. 11, where ho dwells on wins as 
by natural and scriptural symbol ism, or sacramental value, 
able to ‘express (exjtritnere) the blood of Christ' as water 
could not, and so to produce the sense of newness and joy 
suggested by the blood or passion of Christ, which the wine 
' shows forth ' (ostendit [oh. 4J). 

4 lb. 0. 14. 17. 

0 J. V. Bartlct and A. J. Carlyle, Christianity in History. 
London. 1217, p. 171 f., where also are quoted the chief liturgical 
types illustrating the developments here In question. 

« See art. Eucharist. 7 1 Clsm. xxxlv. 
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of uplifting (dxa <popd), directed to God’s spiritual 
altar on high (cf. tne imagery of the Apocalypse), 
where Christ the High-priest presents the Church 
4 sacrifice * of praise— if pure from defilement by 
sin, such as enmity between any of its members. 1 
This prayer was led up to by r common prayers’ 
of intercession, as Justin says, * for ourselves . . . 
and for all other men everywhere,’ in urgent peti- 
tion (eMvut) 4 that we may be counted worthy, 
after having learned the Truth, by our deeds also 
to be found, finally, good in conduot and keepers 
of the commandments, that we may be saved with 
the eternal salvation.’ After these intercessions 
the kiss of peace sealed the spirit of unity which 
was specially asked for, and was the condition of 
the purity’ and acceptableness of the coming 
eucharistic prayer, the Church’s 1 sacrifice’ of 
praise to God’s Name* or revealed nature. Of 
such intercessions as offered in Home c. a.d. 06 we 
probably have the substance, and largely the very 
words, in the Epistle of Clement (lix.-dxi. ) ; and we 
find them strikingly continuous with those of the 
OT and of contemporary Jewish public worship 
(cf. 4 The Eighteen’ Petitions)— a feature also 
common in the earliest extant Christian hymns. 
The changes which passed over Christian worship, 
especially the eucharistic part, show a steady 
decrease in this Biblical or Hebraic spirit (as dis- 
tinct from Biblical quotations adapted to new 
uses), and a corresponding infusion of a non-Bibli- 
cal or Hellenistic element of thought in the inter- 
pretation of the Eucharist as worship and means 
of grace, together with a transposition of tradi- 
tional elements in the service generally, in keeping 
with the new ideas {e.ff., the place of the interces- 
sions). This is the most momentous fact in the 
development of ancient Catholic worship out of 
primitive Christian forms, and has its parallels 
in other aspects of Catholic Christianity. 8 The 
change is associated, too, with a growing sense of 
sin in * the saints’ or 4 the holy Church,’ especially 
from the 4th cent., when Christian wholeheartea- 
ness on the average rapidly declined, owing largely 
to the new relations of State and Church tempting 
worldly people to join the latter. The eucharistic 
4 sacrifice * is more and more conceived in a pro- 
pitiatory sense, which had its roots in the newer 
view of the elements, as literally made by conse- 
cration 4 the body and blood ’ of Christ’s passion, 
though as existing now in resurrection glory. 
Along with such changes of thought went those 
of form. The eucharistic prayer became more 
stereotyped, not only as the habitual usage of a 

f ivon bishop but also as the fixed tradition from 
isliop to bishop ; and what had once been a single 
prayer was broken up into specialized moments or 
phases, marking Btages in the sacred drama of 
the Liturgy. This gave the service a 1 hieratic’ 
or formally sacred 4 effect, alien to the genius of 
primitive Christian worship, but quite congenial 
to the non-Christian cults around it. To these 
innovations was now added yet another character- 
istic of later Catholic worship generally, viz. the 
notion that the intercession of Baints is a factor in 
the divine pardon provided in the Head Himself. 

(») Persona to whom worship is addressed.— The 
practice of direct invocation of saints os distinct 
from the earlier veneration, especially on a martyr’s 
‘birthday,* itself appears in Catholic piety about 
the latter half of the 4th cent. ; 8 but there is no 
invocation of this sort in eucharistic prayers, 
where Saints are 4 commemorated,’ ‘ that by their 
1 1 Clsm. xxxvl. 1 ; Didache, xiv. a Of. Did. xiv. 8. 

> 8m Christianity in History , bk. II., passim, and E. Hatch, 
The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church , London, 1800. 

4 There was a corresponding change In the form and appoint- 
ments of the place of worship, 
ft 8m art. Saints and Martyrs (Christian). 


prayers and mediations God may reoeive our peti- 
tion.’ 1 The Church’s prayers are addressed only 
to God the Father, in keeping with the strict 
theory of Christian prayer, as expounded by 
Origen. 8 According to this, the Father was the 
ultimate, the Son or Word the proximate, object 
of prayer, as of adoration and thanksgiving. 
Thus tne Divine Word is ‘to be petitioned as 
High-priest to offer up our prayer, that has first 
reached Him, unto His Goa and our God.’ In 
practice, however, at least in individual devotions, 
Christ was directly addressed, all along, in prayer 
of invocation and petition in particular. In 
solemn doxologies, on the other hand, a gradual 
change is visible, both in eucharistic and in other 
connexions. There Christ, as God’s historic Son 
(originally ‘Child* or ‘Servant,’ tout, as in Acts), 
appears originally as the medium through whom 
glory is offered to the Father ; and only from the 
latter part of the 3rd cent, (as it seems) becomes 
gradually associated, as the Logos-son, with the 
Father as also the object of such worship. Simi- 
larly the Holy Spirit, which earlier had been 
thought of as the element * in ’ which worship was 
rendered to God, 8 came to be associated with the 
Father and the Son as co-equal object of praise. 
In many MSS the modification of tlie older form 
by later feeling gave rise to an awkward blend, 
like that in the 4 Hippoly tean ’ Church Order as 
current c. 350-400, viz. 4 through Thy Child Jesus 
Christ, through (or with) whom to Thee (be) glory, 
dominion, honour — Father and Son, with Holy 
Spirit* (or ‘with Holy Spirit,’ only). Basil 4 says 
that 4 with ’ is most fitting in relation to the Son 
in doxology, 4 through’ in thanksgiving ; but this, 
while true enough, aoes not apply to the history 
of the matter. 

J E. Special forms of Catholic cultus.— (a) The 
t of 'saints .' — It is needless here® to go into 
this subject further than to notice that both in its 
ritual forms, like so much other fresh ritual (in 
which the Gnostics often led the way) from the 
middle of the 2nd cent, onwards, 8 and in its origins 
this cultus owed much to the funeral and com- 
memorative customs of pagan society, in which 
Christians lived and from which many of them 
passed into the Church. 4 Prayers and appeals to 
the dead’ were familiar ideas in the one sphere 
before they appeared in the other— in the case of 
4 saints,* from Basil’s day (t 379) onwards. ‘ Hence 
it seems probable that the prevalent atmosphere 
of paganism exercised some vague influence upon 
Christian feeling, especially in the case of the 
ruder populace. The strongly marked desire to 
be buried near the martyrs is no doubt to be attri- 
buted to a similar hope of protection. It was a 
matter not so much of logic as of a deep and primi- 
tive instinct— the same which in pagan times had 
led to the development of hero-worship.’ These 
frank words of a modern Roman Catholic 7 deserve 
attention as pointing to a principle of wide possi- 
bilities of application in the history of ‘ Christian' 
worship, especially in view of his later statement 
that ‘ tne ceremonial of Christianity and that of 
paganism include many identical elements— ^.y., 
the use of ablutions, lights, incense, prostrations, 
unctions, linen vestures, ex votos, etc.’ 8 Few can 
doubt that they represent a kind of development 
which the NT writers, particularly St. Paul— not 
to name Paul’s Master— would have found foreign, 
to say the least, to the genins of ‘ the Gospel, as 

1 Cyril o( Jerusalem, My at. Cat . v. 0. 
s C. Cels., v. 4, vlll. 26 ; see O. Bigg, The Christian Platonisti 
cf Alexandria, Oxford, 1886, p. 186 ff. 

* B.g.u Serapion’s Prayer Book, 1A, 10, 2, 7 ; cf. 4 in the holy 
Church * in the 1 Hippolytean 4 Charon Older. 

4 On the Spirit, Id. 

ft See art. Saints and Martyrs (Christian). 

8 Cf. Hatch, op. cit. 7 BRB xi. 54*. *16. 68*. 
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Worship in spirit/ And, when one reads the 
words of St. Melania* in 438, at a shrine of the 
martyrs, * O ye, who have always free speech with 
God that loves mankind, be my ambassadors ( irptcr - 
/fc&rare) with Him that He may receive my soul 
in peace ’—along with the comment. * It is just this 
Trapprpla,* or free speech, ' attributed to the martyrs, 
that is put forward again and again in patristic 
writers as the motive for having recourse to their 
help’— one cannot but feel the distance, not so much 
of time but of spirit, between such worship and 
that of the NT. 1 For there the same 1 free speech,’ 
as of child with parent, is claimed as the giory of 
all sons of God in Jesus Christ, and particularly 
right of entry in this spirit into the Holy Place in 
heaven, as of priests in union with the ' Great 
Priest oyer the family of God* (He 10 1 *). As by 
a lightning-flash, such a comparison rovoAls the 
enormous change of attitude which has come 
about, by insensible stages, in the worship of 
Christians. 

The cult of the relics of saints, as aids to devo- 
tion, especially in connexion with the celebration 
of the anniversary of martyrdom or spiritual birth- 
day ( natalicia ), goes back in its simplest form to 
a relatively early date, as witness the contemporary 
Acts of Polycarp {c. 155). But its developments, 
both m the Catacombs, where martyrs’ remains 
abounded, and elsewhere, later assumed extra- 
vagant and superstitious forms, especially in the 
4tn cent, and onwards, calling forth the scorn of 
Julian and many other cultured pagans. 3 

(5) Artistic aids to devotion . — The place of art 
in the expression of Christian thought and feeling, 
and the function of images ( eikons ) or representa- 
tions of sacred persons to the eye, usually in paint 
or mosaic work, are dealt with in special articles. 8 
There was at first great shyness of such things, 
on account both of the Jewish and other feeling 
against all that could be construed as idolatry and 
of the tainted nature of so much pagan art. Henco 
the earliest use of art ( c.g ., in the Catacombs) was 
symbolic in character; and it was only in the 4th 
cent., when so many changes, especially in the 
way of coming to termB witn pagan culture, first 
came about, that such restraint was largely thrown 
aside. One of the earliest forms in which art was 
used to assist devotion was in the form of Church 
buildings, which even from the end of the 3rd cent, 
begin to be more specially designed to suit the 
developing ritual of the worship carried on with- 
in them. 4 The veneration of 'images’ of sacred 
persons, as manifestations of the divine in creaturely 
form, was probably stimulated in part by tho pro- 
occupation of Christian thought in the 4th and 
5th centuries with the idea of the Incarnation. 0 

(c) The Christian Fear.®— As tho central service 
of Church worship, the offering of the eucharistic 
sacrifice oame to represent, dramatically, or in a 
series of sacred acts and words, the Christian 
redemption wrought by the Incarnate Son of God, 
so the Gospel story of the Incarnate Saviour was 
set forth ever more fully in the yearly festivals 
and holy seasons commemorative of the same. 
Naturally the week first felt the touch of Christ. 
The Lord’s Day, the Christian’s day of resurrection 
joy, took the place of the Sabbath, the Jewish 
day of grateful gladness. . To this Avero soon 
added 7 Wednesday and Friday, as fast days, in 
remembrance of the sin that occasioned the Saving 
Cross. But what the Lord’s Day was to the week, 

1 Eph S», He 3* 4 lfl 10». », 1 Jn 2* 8*1 4N *14. 

* See art. R Milan (Primitive and Western). 

3 See Christian sections of aril. Art, Imaou, Symbolism. 

* Bee art. Arohithotcrr (Christian). 

3 See, further, art. Ioonoolabm. 

3 See Christian sections of artt. Oalshdar and Fjcstiyalb and 
Fasts. 

1 0f. Did, vili. 
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that tho anniversary of the central act of redemp- 
tion was to the year. Thus Faster, with its 
associated Friday, became tho first season in the 
Christian devotional year ; how early wo cannot 
say. Then followed Pentecost, and gradually the 
other great 'moments’ of the Redeemer's life, 
until each year became a time-sacrament of the 
divine drama of hnman salvation. The fact that 
the birthday of the Saviour came relatively late 
into the calendar points to the practical rather 
than theoretic nature of the Church’s apprehension 
of its mvn salvation, in Avhich the Cross, the final 
act of Redemption, is more central for Christian 
experience than His birth. 1 Into the calendar of 
the Christian salvation, in terms of Christ's history 
and its sequel in the gift of His Spirit, the Church’s 
birthday, were fitted tho ‘birthdays’ of martyrs 
into tho heavenly realm of life eternal. Such, 
then, was the Christian Year in idea and as an 
aid to worship. The festivals in honour of tho 
Virgin Mothor of Jcsuh appeared only late in the 
calendar. 

(rf) Devotional * hours,' in private and corporate 
worship . — From the Church Year we turn to the 
day as a unit of devotion. 3 ‘Hours' of worship, 
other than the Sunday worship centring in tho 
eucharist, came to he of t>vo chief typos : (a) those 
for special classes Avithin t he Church, particularly 
ascetics ('virgins’ of both Hexes), later known as 
monks and nuns ; (If) Church services proper. 
The former type grew out of an earlier kind, 
namely individual devotions continuous with tho 
three hours of prayer in later Judaism (Ps 55 17 , 
Dn 6 10f *), which from apostolic precedents in Acts 
(3 1 10® ; cf. Did. viii.) caine to lx) called ‘the 
apostolic hours.’* Clement of Alexandria refers 
to Christians who set apart certain hours, viz. the 
third, sixth, and ninth. 4 Already in Cyprian's 
day 5 piety had found mystical reasons for the use 
of the apostolic hours, connecting them generally 
Avith the Trinity, anti severally Avith tAvo stages of 
Christ's Passion anti the descent of tho .Spirit at 
Pentecost (the third hour). So far, hoAvever, such 
day-time hours were purely private devotions. 
The earliest Church service other than the Sunday 
one was tho 1 vigil,' a night service suggested by 
the NT calls for vigilance. But it avus never of 
daily occurrence, only on the ovo of a holy day — 
first Easter, then the lord’s Day, the weekly 
fasts (stations) of Wednesday and Friday, and 
tho yearly festivals of local martyrs. 

The night hours proper were, like the day hours, 
tho outcome of private devotions, to judge from 
Cyprian," who writes : 

* FteHRL* t he hours observed from ancient times [the ‘ apostolic * 
day hours], both mason* and mystical reasons for prayer have 
now grown upon us. At morn, to celebrate the Lord’s 
Resurrection ... At sunset, when day ceases, prayer must 
needs again be offered,* alike for the return of the light and 
for the advent of Christ, the true nun and true day, with the 
grace of eternal light. ‘Iiet us, however, who are ever in 
Christ, *.<*. In tho Tight, not cease from prayer even In the 
hours of night,' any moro than Anna in the temple. 

Here we find an hour of early morning prayer 
on rising, before tho first of tho ‘apostolic hours,’ 
ere putting hand to work, and also a vesper hour. 
These five hours mostly reappear in the East in 
the ‘ Hippoly tean ' Church Order the last part 
of which reflects some circle of piety in Syria 
about A. i). 300— each with its myHtical reference, 
though a different one from Cyprian’s ; 7 but there 
is no vesper hour in the old Eastern Order, possibly 

1 For Christmas Dav, and the problems connected with it, 
see art. and J. Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grace, p. 
392 ff., and for the calendar as a whole, chs. vli., vlil. 

3 Cf. Wordsworth, eh. vi. 

3 Tert. de Oral. Dom. 24, do Jejun. 10. 

4 Strom, vii. 7. 4. . „ 

® De Oral. Dom. 34 f. 6 /&• 36 f* 

1 Ph. Athan. de Viry. xil., xvi., and A pout. Const, vili. 88, have 
still later modifications. 
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because it was already set apart for more social 
worship. On the other hand, there are not in 
Cyprian any night hours, only prayer in the night 
seasons (noctibus), Thus our earliest witness for 
night hours proper is Syrian, viz. this ‘ Hippolytean ’ 
Church Order. 

There, after patting reference to prayer before lying down, 
solemn prayer (with hand-washing) at midnight 1> enjoined, 
' inasmuch as the fathers have handed down that at that hour 
all creation pauses for a moment to praise Qod, and all the 
angelic host does Him service (Xnrovoyla )— along with the 
souls of the righteous, hymning Ood (almighty) at that hour.' 
Prayer, too, at this hour fulfils the Lord’s words, ' At mid- 
night a cry arose . . . Therefore watch, for ye know not at 
what hour he (the Bridegroom) cometh.' 1 (Jock-crowing ' is 
the lost of its series of hours, the second of the night hours, 
when the believer rises to pray in memory of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion and 1 in hope of eternal Light in the resurrection of the 
dead.' Al>out a century later, namely in de Virg, 20. the mid- 
night hour seems to last on till 'towards dawn' when come 
Ps 022, the Benedicite opera omnia , and Gloria in ectcelsis. 


hymn, like another vesper hymn, 1 Hail, gladden- 
ing light’ (<f>& s IXapbr), referred to by St. Basil 1 
as already ancient, may originally have been 
a thanksgiving ‘at the lighting of the lamps’ 
either in the home or at an Agape,* passing later 
into use among ascetics, like the table-prayers of 
the Didache into de Virg . xiif. In this last the 
Gloria iB part of the virgin’s praise 'towards 
dawn.’* Closely connected in feeling and ideas 
with the Gloria , and perhaps with its fellow vesper 
hymn (To decet laus ), is the best known Latin 
hymn, the Te Deum , now traced to Nicetas of 
Remesi&na, who as living on the road between the 
East and West would naturally feel the influence 
of Greek models. Nicetas in his works ' On Vigils ’ 
and ‘On the good of Psalmody’ illustrates further 
the similarity of ideals of private and corporate 
devotional hours in East and West c. A.D. 400; 4 


Here we see how the regular hours of those 
under vows, ‘virgins’ or ‘religious' (in later 
Latin parlance), grew out of the more informal 
devotions of earnest Christians living in society 
or ‘ the world,* by increasing severity of require- 
ment, which demanded first a midnight hour (a 
daily, rather than occasional, vigil) and then an 
hour when the cock heralded the approach of anew 
day. Such ascetio vigilance of worship was as a 
rule possible, physically as well as otherwise, only 

da 


and he was one of the pioneers of the newer feeling 
which allowed hymns other than those in Scripture, 
the Psalter above all, to form part of corporate 
Christian worship, though the prejudice against 
this died hard. 5 The authority of St. Ambrose, 
who himself wrote hymns for public worship, had 
no doubt great influence. The musical difficulty 
to their more general use was a real one. It was 
in monastic circles, then, that hymns proper took 
real root, and from their daily offices passed in the 




to cultivate a professional and more individualistic 
life of piety. There is, however, no sign of distinct 
night noun (even for ascetics) before a.d. 300. 
Even in Egypt, where asceticism appeared earliest, 
as late as the end of the 4th cent, there were only 
two corporate daily seasons of worship, evening 
and morning. At Antioch we hear that c. 350 
Bishop Leontius 1 brought the congregations 
collected by the ascetics Flavian and Diodorus 
in the cemetery chapels, into the city churches,’ 
and so introduced antiphonal singing, by two 
opposite choirs, into wider use. Here we seem 
to have a clear case of the transition from the 
daily corporate worship of ascetics, as a special 
class, to that of the Church under its clergy, of 
which Etheria, the female pilgrim to Eastern 
centres of devotion c. 385, affords us evidence at a 
rather lator stage. Describing the public services 
In Jerusalem, she mentions matin hymns at dawn 
( =hour of rising, in the foregoing), the sixth ( sext ), 
and ninth [none) hours, vespers (‘lighting-up* 
hour) ; to which the third ( terce ) was added in 
Lent. There was also an early vigil from cock- 
crow to dawn kept by ‘all monks and virgins,* 
and by some lay-folk also. Of course the devo- 
tions at the central holy place of Christendom were 
more generally attended than elsewhere and more 
elaborate in form, including already four daily 
services at least. But the account gives us clear 
insight into the way in which worship became 
more specialized and developed. And by a good 
deal or evidence from the last quarter of the 
century we can * fix the period A.D. 350-375 as that 
of the introduction of daily public evening and 
morning prayers into the Eastern Church, followed 
a few years later by that of Milan.’ 1 

As rogards forms of devotion dating from the 
4th cent., neither the morning hymn ( Gloria in 
excelsis) nor the evening one, 9 for instance, seems 
then to belong to public service. The former 
appears in varied contexts [e^g, t after the Biblical 
Canticles or ‘Odes' in the Codex Alex.)\ and in 
the Eastern Church it is part of the Daily Office 
( Lands), while in the Western it is in the Mass— 
whither most prized forms tended to gravitate. 
Once, however, both perhaps were part of the 
worship of an ascetic community. The evening 

* J. Wordsworth, The Ministry qfGraee, p. 847. 

9 Both in Apoat. Const, vil. 47 r. 


clergy. Tho early Celtic monks in particular were 
active in the use and production of hymns ; and 
from the 12th cent, onwards we can trace the 
periods of fresh revival in monastic religion by 
this spontaneous form of devotional expression — 
e.g. t in ‘ Jesus, the very thought of Thee, Dies Iras 
(by the Franciscan, Thomas of Celano), and tho 
eueharistic hymns of St. Thomas Aquinas. 4 The 
Church of Home did not adopt daily services bo 
early as the N. Italian and Gallican Churches, 
under the influence of Eastern monastic practice, 
carried thither by a number of pilgrims and others 
from those regions, such as Hilary in the middle 
of the 4th cent, and Cassiau of South Gaul towards 
its end. Home was always conservative in usages, 
as appears most clearly in its manner of reciting 
the l’salms, which were the staple of worship other 
than prayer. The Eastern form was antiphonal 
singing between two choirs, a method which took 
definite shape at Antioch about 350, and spread 
westwards rapidly — through Cappadocia, Con- 
stantinople, Milan. In Rome, as also in Africa, 
the old ‘plain song' — with its simpler style of 
music— continued longer to prevail, probably seem- 
ing to the Roman mind, as to Augustine, to be 
‘better adapted to the sober gravity of Divine 
worship,' 7 Vet the practical advantages of the 
new system, especially as ' winning weaker brethren 
to devotion by the delight which it ministered to 
the ear,’ were manifest ; and ere Augustine's death 
in 430 tho change in Rome hod Degun to act, 
though it took effect only gradually. 9 Similarly 
as regards daily church services 'the recitation 
of the Cockcrow and Matins office does not appear 
to have been binding on the clergy, as distinct 
from monks and nuns, till the sixth century 
(perhaps under Pope Jlormisdas, 514-523) ; ana 
Vespers was made an obligation still later.' 9 In 
Gaul and Spain matins and vespers had taken 

eneral root rather earlier ; while a civil law of 

ustinian also decreed that all clergy attaohed to 

l Da Spir, 78. 

9 Cf. Tert. Apol. 89 and the Ancient Ohuroh Order M extant 
In Ethiopia, 47. 

BOh. xx. 

* Of. A. E. Burn. Nieeta of Rsmuiana , Cambridge, 190ft. 

8 Of. the Oounoii of Laodinea, e, 800, of Braga, in 661. 

B See art Hnus (ChriatianX 

7 Swete, Sendees, etc., p. 41. 

8 lb. p. 41. 9 Wordsworth, p. 8601. 
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a church should sing Vespers, Matins, and Lauds 
themselves, and not leave the duty to others. 
Almost contemporary with it was the issue of the 
famous Rule of St. Benedict (c. A.D. 528), which 
prescribed the use of ' the complete circle of eight 
•' hours " for monks which is the foundation of 
the Breviary. 1 These hours were much the same 
as the six of Syrian ascetics in the 4th cent., 
completed at its close in Jerome’s Bethlehem 
monastery by a supplemental matins, between 
lauds nt dawn ana the third hour (to which 
prime in the Wdst came to corresi>ond), together 
with compline (comjUetorium) before retiring to 
rest. The last was added by Benedict himself, 
who dropped the midnight hour, so as to give his 
monks a longer period of unbroken sleep, and 
placed matins about 2 a.m. 1 

4. Mediaeval worship.— In the main mediaeval 
worship, alike as piety and os cultus, shows simply 
the working out and adaptation of the traditional 
cnltus to new conditions, created by the break-up 
of the Roman Empire and its civilization. This 
meant the flooding of the Church with crude fresh 
types of humanity, each with its religious bias 
and customs, largely superstitious, and so fostered 
those elements in the Church of the Empire which 
were farthest from primitive piety and cultus, as 
fundamentally Hebraic. Hence it is the element 
which Catholic worship owed to other sources than 
the Biblical— as already described or alluded to— 
that increasingly distinguishes its mediaeval phase, 
both in the East and in the West. 

In the East the hieratic and mystic tendencies, 
the latter parallel to and influenced by the rise 
and Bpread of Noo-Platonism, as a religion as well 
as a philosophy, are most marked. Particularly 
was this so in what we may call 1 Byzantine ’ piety, 
as distinct from various national types of Oriental 
Christianity, comparatively unaffected by Greek 
influence. But in all the eucharisbie service was 
essentially a divine drama or ‘ mystery,’ appealing 
to the emotions through the senses, with the idea 
of the mystic sacrifice at its heart. The notion of 
the parallelism between the worship of heaven and 
of earth, of the celestial hierarchy and the terres- 
trial, was worked out elaborately and witli sur- 
prising literalism. It finds its typical expression 
in the pseudo-Dionysius, through whom it also 
exercised a deep influence on the more practical 
and ethical genius of Western, particularly Latin, 
worship. In both, too, worship, so far as expressed 
in eultus, becomes more vicarious and sacerdotal, 
less congregational, in character. The connexion 
between priest and people, especially in the East 
—where the cultus went on in the sanctuary or 
altar-area, largely out of the people’s sight— 
becomes a more formal one ; worship is less cor- 
porate, less an active participation of all, with 
mind and voice, in common acts of spiritual and 
moral communion with the Christ of the Gospels, 
and through Him with the God unto whom and 
with whom all life is to be lived in harmony of 
will. 

A special note of mediaeval worship, inherited 
from this later patristic age, was the sense of sins 
calling for the constant 'propitiation’ of God. 
This was to be achieved partly through special 
good works (such as almB of all aortB, and various 
mortifying exercises of penance), often prescribed 
by the priest through whom absolution vs '' ' 


_ i was looked 

partly by private eucharistic oblations or 
'votive masses' offered in the donor’s name in 
special services. Parallel with this went a develop- 
ment of purely clerical masses, without lay parti- 
cipants, which in the 7th cent, produced that con- 
tradiction in terms, according to primitive ideas 

1 For the Benedictine Rale, m lor types of monastic piety 
generally, see art. Monastiuirm. 


of eucharistic worship, ‘ private masses.’ In 
these tho priest administered communion to him- 
self alone. No doubt this unsocial type of cultus 
was condoned as being ideally corporate in spirit, 
the priest Acting in intention oh a member of the 
whole Church, in its name and as pleading for its 
welfare. But one result at least of such purely 
vicarious masses, together with the celebration 
of several masses by the Bame priest on the some 
day (10th cent, onwards), was natural ; viz. a con- 
comitant decrease in lay parlieijistion. Tho 
Church had to bo content with two or three com- 
munions a year on tho part of ordinary Christ- 
ians • and many communicated once only in the 
year. 1 

As regards ‘hours’ services, tho new impulse 
given by Benedict led to ‘the erection of monastic 
communities iu connexion with the parishes ( tituli ) 
of Rome,’ which ‘supplied the parish churches 
with clergy at liberty to conduct the daily offices, 
and qualilied by their training in music to do so.’ 9 
Thus, soon, terce, sext, and none were sung in the 
Roman churches, and before 800 prime and vespers 
also. These early Roman offices became, through 
the abbot Augustine and others, the basis of 
English mediaeval breviaries. Attempts were mode, 
too, as time went on, to extend the ' hours 1 services 
to parish churches and get the laity to attend 
(witness the English names of such services). But 
for the most part the 'hours’ proper remained 
a monastic or at least clerical form of service 
throughout the Middle Ages; and in England, 
owing to historical conditions which effaced the 
older typo of non-Roman Christianity, they were 
virtually Roman ‘ offices ’ or dutiful acts of divine 
worship. Yet they contained some Gallican ele- 
ments, especially Wore the Norman Conouest; 
and after it these survived in the distinct Uses of 
the great dioceses, of which that of Salisbury 
(Sarum) was the chief. Through its influence, in 
particular, there set in also in the latter part of 
the Middle Ages a tendenoy towards a uniform 
English Use. 

Rise of tho * Breviary .’—Ever since the * hours ’ 
services had been adopted, the mass of fixed forms 
of devotion— psalms, prayer, lessons (not only 
Biblical, but also Leaenda from patristic sermons 
and expositions and from the Acts of the Saints) — 
had grown to ever greater dimensions. The pro- 
cess of its simplification and unification in one 
service-book, instead of several, first appears in 
England about the 11th cent., in the Breviary 
(Brev. sive Ordo Officiorum ) or Portiforium , i.e. 
the book ' carried r by the priest when he went 
‘abroad,’ the latter Deing a smaller and more 
portable form of the former. It was the Breviary, 
then, that formed the basis of the first efforts of 
those who early in the Protestant reformation of 
worship, as of Christian religion generally, tried 
to bring back its public forms to primitive and 
purer models. But an experiment in the way of 
a reformed Breviary on Catholic lines was also 
made in 1535 by Cardinal Quignon, general of the 
Franciscan Order in Spain. Much was omitted as 
superfluous, and a simplification all round, amount- 
ing to a revolution in effect, was carried out. It 
and its preface greatly influenced Cranmer’s first 
Book of Common Prayer. But Cranmer’s purpose 
was far more radical, viz. ‘ to produce not merely 
a good manual of devotion for the clergy, but a 
Book of Common Prayer’ 9 for all Christians, 
learned and unlearned, if only they could read their 
mother tongue. 

Transition to the new order.— The old service- 
books were for the use of the clergy and 'the 
religious ’ : the layman hod only the ‘ little Office,' 

l Funk, Manual qf Church HinOvry, I. 816. 

a Hwute, p. 43. 9 lb. p. 00. 
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whether the Latin Horn 1 or the English Prynier 
based on it in the late Middle Ages. But the 
English Prayer Book beeame the layman’s manual, 
as well as the clergy's, alike in church and in 
private use. Cramner compiled it on the basis of 
the Sarum Breviary in particular, but in the light 
of principles of religion and worship drawn direct 
from the NT itself, with the aid of patristic pre- 
cedent. Thus 4 Whitsunday, June 9, 1649, wit- 
nessed the beginning of a new era in the public 
worship of the English Church,' 1 an era already in- 
augurated in most of the other countries which had 
gamed a new sense of what the Christian f gospel ’ 
was, and what sort of worship best befitted its nature. 

In all of these the vital change took place that 
forms of worship were in a language ‘ unaerstanded 
of the people.’ This meant an enormous gain in 
spiritual reality, especially as their Biblical lan- 
guage and allusions could now be interpreted by 
and fitted into the regular reading of Scripture. 
The poverty of Scriptural background, and indeed 
the scarcity of 4 the Word’ of God in piety and 
worship, even in the later Middle Ages, when a 
certain amount of preaching existed in parts of 
the Church, is hard for us to realize to-day. 

Oultus rices and ceremonies, as such, so predominated over 
the inward element or meaning, or ' faith ’ In the NT sense 
(esp. Bo U* 3 *}, that averajro mediaeval worship was psychologi- 
cally legal rather than filial in type. It was In fact such as 
Ohrist criticized in current Judaism, and Paul censured as per- 
sisting among Christians at Oolosse (Col 2™ 3’). Religion was 
statutory in nature and spirit, a being ' subject to ordinances ’ 
In daily life and in church, * after the precepts and instructions 
of men.' Men were * judged in meat or drink, or in respect of 
a feast day ’—or a fast day or a saint's day— 'which are a 
shadow of things to come. ' Of course the mass alike of clergy 
and laity were not fit, as things were, for a NT type of worship, 
because those ' ages of Faith ' nad not the type of faith to which 
that belonged. This faot had historic causes, some of which 
have been indicated. But none the less such cultus, and such 
spiritually passive and unenlightened worship, represented no 
normal advance, save in the education of esthetic and emo- 
tional sensibility to the divine, as majestic and mysterious in 
its nature and ways, with which it affected certain souls. Nor 
on these lines, from which the official Church through the 
papacy refused to depart, was there any promise of return to 
truer continuity with principles and methods of spiritual wor- 
ship at the first. 

It was small wonder, then, if, worshipping with 
but little direct aid from the NT and its distinctive 
spirit, mediaeval piety was full of ‘ the spirit of 
bondage again unto fear,’ and sadly devoid of 1 the 
sjpirit of adoption whereby we cry Abba, Father.* 
This appears most vividly from many examples of 
the religious art which was used as an aid to 
worship. 1 But it was implied also in the elaborate 
system of mediators, both on earth and in the 
invisible world— patron saints and the saints at 
large, with the Mother of Jesus at their head— 
whose aid was felt needful to supplement the too 
exalted or remote help, or even to placate the too 
severe judgment, not only of God the Father but 
also of Jesus, the 4 One mediator of God and man, 
himself man.' Nor was the element of fear— the 
fear of mystified minds, as well as of consciences 
not fully appeased by the Church's rites of penance 
and absolution that were a large part of the 
medioeval sacramental system— absent from the 
sense of mystery with which the central sacrament 
of worship, Christ’s very Body and Blood, present 
in an inconceivably real sense 4 in the fcransub- 

1 ' Beside* the canonical hours the medieval Church observed 
hours in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, known as the 
“little office. Originally 'a monastic devotion/ in 1008 it 
was made binding on the secular clergy, and eventually became 
popular with the laity. 'Other devotional matter gathered 
round the Hours of the Virgin,' and the Sarum Bora B. V. M. 
had its calendar of saints, Its penitential psalms, litany, and 
especially vigils of the dead. *ln this fuller form the Horn 
became the prayer-book of the educated laity ' (Swete, p. 212 f.). 

3 8wete, p. 7. 

3 See, e.g.. T. M. Lindsay’s study of Luther's early training in 
the Cambridge Modem History , il. [1008] 106 f. 

4 See passages In Darwell Stone, A Bietory of the Doctrine of 
the Holy Eucharist. 2 vote., London, 1000, i. 277 ff., cited also 
in Christianity in Bietory , p. 444 ff. 


st&ntiated bread offered to God anew as 4 the Host,’ 
and eaten for the benefit of body and soul, was 
regarded by all mediaeval Christians. 

Finally, participation in the Church’s cultus was 
largely viewed as of value per se, like sacraments 
on the opus operatum theory, and as a meritorious 
work before God, rather than a specially direct 
and effective mode of attaining spiritual fellowship 
with God, as the soul’s supreme good. A radical 
revival of the original Christian spirit of faith was 
vitally needful to a new birth of worship, on lines 
which could lead to the development of a cultus 
more suited to the growing spiritual maturity of 
humanity at large. This neoaed a system of wor- 
ship which could first stimulate and eduoate it in 
certain directions, and then by gradual modifica- 
tion of the traditional forms make available (for 
the adherents both of the old and of the new 
types of Christian piety) the elements of positive 
value latent in the nistorioal forms of continuous 
Catholicism. 

5. Protestant worship.— (i.) In general.— The 
intimate connexion between the kind of religious 
faith ami the worship which expresses it is nowhere 
clearer than in the change whicn passed over cultus 
as a result of the Protestant Reformation. The 
new experience of saving faith, with its correlative 
doctrine of grace ( q.v.), summed up in the twin 
ideas, justification by faith and the priesthood of 
all believers, made itself manifest in the sphere of 
religious feeling to which worship belongs. The 
sense of assured access to God on the part of 
Christians, as children reconciled and accepted in 
Ilis beloved Soil, Jesus Christ, brought into wor- 
ship a fresh note of glad thanksgiving. This ran 
through all, at first even the confession of sins (as of 
children in a family, rather than of debtors or law- 
breakers before a judge— the prevalent mediaeval 
conception), and particularly the Communion of 
the Lord’s Supper. This was now viewed primarily 
as a memorial out efficacious pledge, both on God’s 
part and on man’s, of the abiding covenant relation 
of forgiveness and grace brought about by Christ 
crucified, which it 4 sealed ' anew by a sacramental 
or sensibly expressed act, and at the same time 
strengthened. There was generally no thought of 
this most sacred act of worship being a * bare sign * 
of the spiritual relations which its forms suggested, 
those of vital communion with God in Christ, and 
with fellow-members of His mystical Body, the 
Church. But there was a definite setting aside of 
the notions specially marking the 4 old religion’ 
(as mediaeval Catholicism was often called). These 
were (1) that consecration effected change in the 
elements themselves (transubstantiation) ; and (2) 
that the changed elements were 4 offered’ as a 
4 propitiatory sacrifice for living and dead ’ by the 
action of the celebrant, viewed as having a super- 
natural power as priest’ in virtue of the sacra- 
ment of 4 orders.’ Thus the ritual of the Mass was 
generally felt by Protestants of all types to involve 
non-Scnptural, and therefore un-evangelic, ideas of 
the nature and means of the Christian salvation. 

Accordingly, after attempts to retain some of 
the forms and formulas still dear to many by use 
and sentiment, both in Lutheranism and in Angli- 
canism (here the contrast between the First and 
Second Prayer Books of Edward Vf. is most signi- 
ficant), the ritual effects of the new conscience 
about making NT teaching and precedent sovereign 
at any cost were accepted in all Protestant com- 
munions. The Holy Communion of the Lord’s 
Table replaced the Mass and its distinctive 
worship. 

The retention of old forms for the expression of the new type 
of faith was pushed to the furthest point of oompromise in tne 
Elizabethan Prayer Book, particularly in its Juxtaposition of 
the formulas of administration characteristic of each of the two 
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Edwardlne editions. But the Articles of Religion, which define 
the distinctive belief! of the Anglican Communion, oh the 
Augsburg and other Confessions do those of other Protestant 
types, make plain the official sense in which these and other 
formulae were to be taken. See Article sail, in particular. 


Here the experimental east of the new Anglioan 
formula of administration, framed in 1652, is note- 
worthy, as well as the declaratory form of the 
words of absolution. Further the preaching of 
the Word now held a central place, if not the 
central one, in the whole service among Protestants. 
This brings ns to the chief difference between 
Catholic and Protestant worship, viz. their respec- 
tive emphasis on Word and Sacrament. For 
Catholicism, with its notion of grace as secretly 
infused participation in the divine nature, par- 
ticularly as embodied in Christ’s flesh and blood, 
emphasis falls on tho saerament of the Mass. For 
Protestantism, which conceives grace as the work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit mediated primarily through 
the Word or uttered mind and will of God— the 


proper object of faith— it falls rather on preaching 
(ff.v.); it is the means of grace which conditions 
tne efficacy of all others, and prompts the worship 
that faith is helped by them to render to God. 
Even as regards the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
its Protestant form places the rite in a setting of 
the Word, partly by appropriate Scripture reading, 
partly by the communion address usual in non- 
Episcopal communions. Through the latter it is 
brought in idea within the scope of the 1 prophetic ’ 
ministry of the Word, to which belongs also tho 
prayer of thanksgiving where there is no fixed 
liturgy but it is left, as at the beginning, to the 
prophet ‘to give thanks as much as he will.* 1 
The Holy Communion being in fact, like other 
sacraments, * a visible word v (to use Augustine’s 
phrase), it speaks to the heart by the inward 
working of the Holy Spirit— the real agent in all 
grace, and especially in that faith of which other 
forms of grace are modes— whether mystically, by 
direct personal appeal through its symbolism, or 
by reflective unfolding of its meaning by ministry 
of the Word. 


Protestantism, besides its emphasis on Word 
rather than Sacrament as means of communion 
with God, and in keeping with its idea of salvation 
by faith and not by deeds of ‘ merit ’ (rendered pos- 
sible by sacramental grace), regards worship not as 
a meritorious action or * service * (Xeirovpyla) to God, 
bnt rather in the light of realized fellowship with 
God through Christ, as of children with a father. 

In worship God’s perfections, especially His good- 
ness, are simply answered by tho homage of the 
heart’s adoring and grateful recognition, and in- 
creasing conformity of man’s will and personality 
to the divine character is sought after. The genius 
of Protestant religion, then, being to emphasize 
the filial consciousness, as making * all things new ’ 
in man’s ontlook on life, all life becomes in idea a 
prolonged act of worship, because of filial trust and 
loyalty. Hence the line between such general 
worship ‘ in spirit and in truth,’ and special acts 
of worship or cultus, whether private or corporate, 
is less marked than on the Catholic view— in virtue 
largely of the latter’s sacerdotal and sacramental 
conception of the Church and its authoritative 
rites. Docile performance of the divinely ap- 
pointed forms of cultus, in implicit reliance on 
Church authority, apart from personal conscious- 
ness of their effects m edification, is on the latter 
view 'meritorious 1 and will have its reward in 
divine blessing. 

Another feature characteristic of tho Protestant 
form of worship, 1 one expressive of its concern for 


i Of. Di&aehe. X. An. 

• The hymn -singing of the * Lollards' wu personal rather 
than in public worship, but illustrates the tendency of fresh 
personal religion to break Into song. 


the active participation of tho whole congregation, 
with a faitli fully conscious of its proper objects of 
adoration, is vernacular singing, whether of psalms 
or of other forms of devotion. Here a mode of wor- 
ship which in mediaeval Catholicism had been con- 
fined to the few, particularly those separated by 
vows to a specialized ' religious’ life, was made part 
of common worship for all. 1 In this Luther and 
Lutheranism a took the lead, using every form of 
singing, and all available musical aids, while the 
Calvimstic branch of reformed religion for long 
held strictly to Scriptural modols, the Psalter in 
particular. This leads to the consideration of the 
several species within the common Protestant or 
Evangelical genus of worship. 

(ii.) Specific types.— The difference, especi- 
ally in emphasis, between Catholic and Protestant 
worship is great, as was fully realized by the early 
Protestants, who had themselves lived first under 
the one and then under the other. Hut the degree 
to which the forms of cultus developed under tho 
one were set aside as alien to the genius of the 
other, which took as its model the type reflected 
in the NT, varied with different species of Protes- 
tantism (a.v.). Among Protestant types Luther- 
anism and Anglicanism were the most retentive of 
traditional forms, each in its own way. 

(a) Lutheranism . — Lutheranism ( q.v.) t in keep- 
ing with Luther’s personal genius,* was conserva- 
tive of the old forms rather than of their informing 
spirit (which had failed him religiously), save as 
regards the Holy Communion, where his doctrine 
of consubstantiation shows much the same mode 
of conceiving the Real Presence as the traditional 
Catholic one. Naturally, however, as time went 
on, the spirit of Lutheran worship prevailed over 
its forms (even os Melanchthon’s sacramental 
doctrine approximated to Calvin’s), save in certain 
local varieties of High Lutheranism. This in- 
herent tendency is reflected in various ways 
throughout its history, particularly in tho eras of 
Pietism and the Enlightenment (Aufkldrunp), and 
under the influence or Schleiermacher’s recoil from 
the latter in the direction of giving feeling its 
proper place in religion. The most concrete in- 
stance of this emphasis on the Evangelical core of 
Lutheran worship was the union between the 
Lutheran and 1 Reformed ’ (Calvimstic) commun- 
ions in the Prussian State Church in 1822, with a 
revised order of worship (tho Agenda). It is true 
that the Romantio movement as a whole led to a 
certain reaction towards older traditional forms 
( e.g ., a revision of the Church Order of 1650 was 
adopted by Mecklenburg-Schwerin in 1867), but 
this meant a break with tho mind and feeling of 
the people at large; and more recently Sclileier- 
mocher’s ideas of cultus as a corporate representa- 
tion and expression of the religious life of 
communion with God in Christ, its exact forms 
being only of relative moment, have gained ground 
in thoughtful circles. 


1 Boo art. Hymns (Modern Christian). 

• F. 0. Burkitt, in an address on 'The Growth of Christian 
Hymns' (Proceeding of the Oxford Soc. of Hint. Theology , 
1907 - 08 ), points out that Luther's own |>urt In this matter was 
less than is commonly supposed. German medimval Christi- 
anity was specially rich in vernacular hvinns (both original 
and from the Latin), and 'all he hail to do was to select, to 
revise, and here and there to rec»st.' Even his own Kin 1 tute 
Burg is a paraphrase of Ps 48 . ‘ It was the great merit of 
Luther to recognise the religious value * of vernacular hymnody 
and to give an impulse to its use and imitation. Conditioni 
were different outside Germany. 

• For Luther's varying attitudes on varying occasions towards 
cultus in Christian worship ' in spirit ana in truth,' and his 
steady rejection of the statutory notion of cultus, see P. Drews' 
art. ' Gottesdionst,' in JtOti, on which also is based what 
follows on the development of Lutheran worship. For the 
Lutheran order of Sunday worship see Bender's art. * Gulte,' In 
Lichtenberger's JincydopMie dee Scieneee religieueet , ilL ; and, 
for extracts from Luther himself on cultus, Daniel, Codex 
Liturgicue. 
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* Reformed * or Calvinist worship.— The germ 
of this type is seen already in Zwingli (q.v.) t who 
made the Protestant empnasis on the Word of 
the gospel rather than its Sacraments determine 
the order and forms of public worship: such 
worship, too, was to him only a special mode of 
the worship of the whole Christian life, and here 
4 obedience is better than sacrifice* or any formal 
act of worship. Simplicity, then, in cultns was his 
practical rule, in the interests of worship 4 in spirit 
and in truth.’ Zwingli’s influence, however, was 
soon withdrawn, and was confined to Switzerland 
save in so far as it was taken up into that of others. 
Of these Bucer of Strassburg * was the chief link 
in the development between him and Calvin, in 
whom the 4 Reformed,’ as distinct from the 
’Lutheran,’ type of worship took classio shape. 
Calvin shared his predecessor’s suspicion of 
'Catholic’ oultus as too sensuous in form, leaving 
the worshippers too purely the subjects of passive 
impressions and transient emotions, for lack of the 
interpretative message of the Word, whether of 
Scripture read in their own tongue or of Scriptural 
preaching, conceived as a 4 prophetic ’ and expository 
ministry for adapting and applying, through 
personal appeal to the conscience and reason, the 
gospel in ail its range to the worshipping people. 
The traditional cultus, then, failed at the point of 
spiritual reality, which was the test of true religion 
for Calvin. Yet there was a true place for the 
symbolism of cultus and its action on man’s oomplex 
nature, but one defined and limited by divine gospel 
ordinance and prooedent in Scripture. This alone 
was binding ; what went boyond it could only be 
justified by strict analogy, and related to minor 
details such as 4 did not matter’ in principle 
(dfttd^opa), but were only seemly or convenient in 
ohanging times and places. 

In keeping with these principles, Calvin insisted 
on the value of congregational singing, as helping 
the soul to rise into the atmosphere of worship ; 
but he limited the contents of sacred song to the 
inspired Scriptural models, the Psalter in particular, 
adapted only verbally to musical melody. Prayer, 
by the same canons, in order to be as real and 
olose to personal life as possible, both for the 
minister and for the people, should include pro- 
phetic or unnresoribea prayer (analogous to the 
preaching of the Word), as in the primitive Church, 
as well as forms familiar to all— the people ex- 
pressing their co-operation in both by the Amen. 
The preaching of the Word became a central part 
of public worship on the Lord’s Day, while once a 
month (not oftener, lest it should lose something 
of its saoredness and preparation of soul by self- 
examination [1 Co 11™]) the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was added. Before it a confession 
of faith was made, in the Apostles’ Creed, at first 
sung by the people (in 1545 ed. of La Forme des 
prtires, etc.), later as recited by the minister. 
The simplicity and ceremonial bareness of Calvin’s 
order of worship, deliberately based as it was on 
Scripture, with its Hebraic forms, waB at first 
made up for by the new realism of the vernacular 
as used in worship and the new warmth of con- 
gregational singing. 

In the sphere or private devotion— which dis- 
pensed in the main with fixed forms of prayer 
(save over food)— fasting, for chastening of soul 
but not as a ’meritorious’ work, was practised 
both on appointed fast days (not the traditional 
ones of unreformed religion) and at times chosen 
for personal reasons. The Church Year was set 
aside, as lacking Scriptural warrant and as having 
superstitious associations (here Luther’s different 
attitude determined the more conservative practice 
of Lutheranism as to Church festivals, also as to 
> See P. Drew*, ae above. 


the crucifix, images, and pictures as devotional 
aids). The Calvimstio type, with minor variations, 
came to prevail not only in Switzerland and France 
but also in parts of Germany, in Holland, in 
Scotland, and in England among the chief Non- 
conformist bodies, both Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational (including Baptists), while it contributed 
not a little to the ethos and forms of the Church of 
England as established by law. Before, however, 
dealing further with English Christianity, as 
specially rich in varieties of Church life and wor- 
ship, reference must be made to the non-established 
or minority type of worship as represented on the 
Continent. 

(c) Independent or 4 Anabaptist 9 worship.— From 
the nature of the case, the worship of these pro- 
scribed groups of radical reformers is hard to 
describe save in general terms. 1 As based on 
Scripture, read with strong emphasis on the 
illumination of the individual believer, it was very 
simple in form and spontaneous in method, having 
affinity with and aiming at reproducing the Spirit- 
prompted fervour and freedom reflected in parts 
of the Pauline Epistles, at which official religion 
everywhere looked askance. Free prayer, personal 
witnessing to God’s working in religious experience, 

4 prophetic ’ exposition of Scripture in the light of 
this— in fact the features which marked the early 
* Quakers’ in England— were its chief character- 
istics. But, unlike the Quakers, the Continental 
Anabaptists practised both sacraments, in their 
own simple way and sense, and (bo far as persecu- 
tion allowed) tno singing of praise to God in hymns 
expressive of their new-found and often deep 
religious feeling. Among them Luther’s principle 
of 4 the freedom of the Cliristian man,’ along with 
love of the brethren, led to a thoroughgoing 
exercise of 1 the priesthood of all believers, on the 
lines of the autonomy of the local group or church 
—to the great scandal of all legally regulated types 
of State Church in the various lands— much as 
was the cose later with the 4 Separatists’ under 
Elizabeth’s system of uniformity in worship in 
England. 8 

(d) A nglicanmn. —While the Elizabethan settle- 
ment, no less than Lutheranism, banished 
mediaeval forms savouring of Roman doctrine, 
especially as to the Mass (not only transubstantia- 
tion but also oonsubstantiation was set aside), 
there was not the same check upon the return of 
the older associations of the ritual retained by the 
conservative and comprehensive policy of the 
Crown and its advisers that there was in Luther’s 
own influence in Lutheranism. There was besides 
the extra influence in the same direction of the 
retention in the one case, and not in the other, of 
the Catholic order of the episcopate, and that in 
its mediaeval form. Accordingly, although the 
type and forms of worship in the Elizabethan 
Prayer Book* were fundamentally Protestant 
rather than Catholic (in the opinion of a 4 central ’ 
Churchman like Jewell, as of Calvin and other 
4 Reformed’ rather than Lutheran Protestants), 
yet there were in it, as in Luther’s Church order 
of worship, features proper to the standpoint and 
tone of ‘ Catholic ’ ratlier than 4 Evangelical ’ reli- 
gion, which were dropped by the types of Protes- 
tantism most careful to conform everything to the 
NT model and ethos. 

Among such features was the litany, which, though it marks 
a great advance on the medieval examples, and in its form * is 
perhaps Cranmer’s greatest liturgical triumph,' yet falls de- 
cidedly below the filial type of consciousness. This was partly 
due to Its origin. It was not compiled by Oranmer for the 
Prayer Book at all, but in 1644 for use in a special season of 

1 See art. Anabaptism. 

8 Sec below, and ct. 0. Burrage, The Early English Dissenters, 
% vole., Cambridge, 1912. 

* As also in that of 1602 ; see art. Feayme, Book or Ooxxoir. 
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public calamities (like the earliest Western litanies), 1 yet 'was 
printed also In the Prymer of 1546,' which, like those of the 15th 
pent., was a book of devotion for lay-people. Thence It passed 
Into the Prayer Book of 1640, with omission of the invocation 
of the sainte. It Is natural, then, that Its tone is not the 
normal one for ordinary Christian prayers. It Is significant 
that Luther's litany of 1620, the revision of a mediaeval one, and 
itself a source of Craniner’s, was never part of normal Lutheran 
worship, but was used only on special occasions ; and that the 
litany was one of the parts of the English rite which the 
Puritans most objected to as unfitting. 

On the whole, then, the amount of traditional 
languago retained in the Prayer Book — particu- 
larly its special offices of Baptism, Orders, Visita- 
tion of the Sick, etc. — gives no little warrant to 
those who in later times liave gone on a view of its 
intention not in fact consonant with the Articles, 
which are of a pieco with common Protestant doc- 
trine, «. <7., on justification by faith, and with the 
experiential, rather than ex opere operate > or 
Catholic, conception of Hacramental grace which 
wont with it. The result of the divergent read- 
ings of the Anglican cultus has been a diversity in 
ritual practice peculiar to Anglicanism among Pro- 
testant communions. 9 

(e) The Puritans, —Divergences began with those 
who, starting from the beRef, probably a correct 
one, that the doctrinal affinities of the Elizaliethan 
settlement of religion were with the Calvinistic 
type of Protestantism rather than the Lutheran, 
pressed for greater conformity to its form of wor- 
ship os more Scriptural. Aiming at making the 
cultns yet more ‘ pure* from * papal’ or traditional 
Catholic ideas, usages, and especially vestments, 
the English ‘Puritans’ ( q.v .) went further even 
than their foreign friends, who themselves lived 
under the Presbyterian system, thought necessary. 
When repressed by the Crown, using the bishops 
as its agents, many ‘Puritans,* like Cartwright 
and Travers, worked for a Presbyterian Church 
polity, and issued in 1572 an ‘Admonition to 
Parliament’ to this effect.* Their objections to 
the rigid and exclusive use of fixed forms of 
pruyor in public worship, their emphasis on 
‘preaching* of the Word, as distinct from mere 
fixed Scripture lectionB (with or without printed 
homilies), and their rejection of the traditional 
fasts and festivals of the Church Year, called forth 
from Richard Hooker {q.v. ), a ‘ central ’ Anglican 
of the end of Elizabeth's reign, as Jewell had been 
in its earlier half, a classic defence of the worship 
of the Prayer Book us then understood. He writes, 
however, on the basis of essential agreement 
between the Reformed Churches, including the 
Anglican, as * Sacramentarian,* not papal or 
Lutheran, in their view of the Lord’s Supper. 4 In 
this he stands in contrast to those who in the next 
century went to the other extreme from the 
Puritan tendency in their views of Prayer Book 
worship, Laud and the High Church or Catholiciz- 
ing divines often styled ‘ Caroline.* 

(/) Congregationalism.— But, while the Puritans 
as a body remained inside the National Church, 
until after the Act of Uniformity in 1662, a minor- 
ity among them gave up, under Elizabeth’s coercive 
policy of ritual uniformity, all hope of further 
reform and began perforce to worship in semi- 
private church meetings or congregations. Their 
ideal of worship appears in R. Browne’s Booke 
which sheweth the Life and Manners of all True 
Christians (1582), in a form which keeps remark- 
ably close in spirit as well as idea to the NT 
pieture of church fellowship in worship. This 
consists in (1) * communion of the graces and offices 
in the Head of the Church, which is Christ,* (2) 
‘ communion of the graces and offices in the Body, 
which is the Churoh of Christ,* and (3) ‘ using the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, as a seal of this 

1 Soe art. Litaht, if 5, S. 9 Of. art. Protmtantism. 

* Sea art. Puritanism, a (&> 4 lb. 


communion,* In sueh worship on a definitely Con- 
gregational basis. 1 whether tneir baptismal prac- 
tice was that of Protestantism at large or that of 
Anabaptism (q*v.) t two highly primitive features 
were recovered, namely, the intimato union in 
idea of Christian worship and Christian walk, and 
the place assigned to personal graces of the Spirit 
in fitting eacii particular churoh for corporate 
fellowship in both spheres of its life of union with 
God in Christ. These were connected with the 
Separatists’ idea of church membership proper, as 
conditional on a personal act of ‘ covenant ’ with 
God and His people, whereas in national Churches 
it was determined merely by infant baptism and 
catechizing, 9 supplemented in Calvinism and 
English Puritanism by * a godly discipline ’ meant 
to ensure a reasonable loyalty in life and worship. 
When Congregational ideals and forms of worship 
had loBt something of their original reality, they 
were moro than revived in the Society of friends 
(g.v.), with its characteristic emphasis on ‘the 
inner light ’ and its reliance on tho promptings of 
the Spirit of God, alike in life and in corporate 
worship. Here new traits were fellowship in silent 
adoration and meditation, waiting for the ‘ moving 
of the Spirit,’ and complete spontaneity of utter- 
ance for mutual edification, whether in the read- 
ing or quoting of Scripture, exhortation hosed on 
it, or in the form of a more direct message of the 
Spirit or ‘ inner light.’ Negatively Quakerism dis- 
pensed with sacraments and even singing in wor- 
ship. But the latter received an important 
extension among Nonconformists at large (with 
whom adherence to the psalms in one form or 
another had been stricter than among Anglicans) 
early in the next century, through the hymns of 
Isaac Watts, written specially for public worship. 

{g) The Evangelical Revival. — Thereafter in 
connexion with the Evangelical Revival, both 
Wesleyan and Calvinist, a greater outburst of 
hymns and hymn-singing in worship marked tho 
fresh spirit of praise to God which filled men’s 
newly inspired experience of Ilis grace and good- 
ness in Christ. And the like has been true of all 
revivals of religion, including the Tractarian, 
down to the revivalism of the latter half of the 
10th century. 

6. The present situation. — In the Evangelical 
Revival and the succeeding Romantic movement, 
within both Romanism and Protestantism, religious 
feeling came again to its rights after the dialing 
era of rationalism. In Evangelical circles, both 
in Germany and in England, it appeared mainly 
in the forms of hymnody and enhanced spontaneity 
in prayer and preaching ; in Catholic and Catholiciz- 
ing ciroles it infused fresh earnestness and reality 
into the ritual and ceremonial aspects of cnltns. 
In Anglicanism in particular it created a zeal for 
the restoration of ‘historic* and ‘Catholic’ forms, 
both those allowed by the Prayer Book but fallen 
into disuse, and others disallowed by it. During 
the last half-century, moreover, the taste for a 
‘richer’ and more aesthetically suggestive cultns 
lias spread to almost all religious circles in 
England, and even Scotland, as also in all English- 
speaking lands. But it remains unassociatud for 
tne most part with the specific Catholic and 
sacerdotal ideas for which ritual was chiefly 
valued by the leaders of the Oxford Movement 
and their followers. The fact is that the strong 

1 See artt. Hrownihm, Conorkciationamhm. 

2 In the Prayer Book by confirmation bIho, though it fell Into 
wide dleuee (Hooker, tied. Pol. v. Ixvi. s) for a time. No re- 
formed Church treated this ‘rlto or ceremony' (Hooker) as a 
Hacrament, since it lacked Christ’s own authority, and Calvin- 
ism disallowed it even as a * profitable ceremony.’ Lutheranism, 
after a period of disuse, like that In England, restored It in a 
simpler form as a result of Pietism (sec art. Sacramknth 
[L utheran]). 
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recoil from those ideas, especially in their oxtreme 
forms, at the eve of the Protestant Reformation 
led to an undue suspicion of not a few natural 
forms of symbolism, fitted to express the poetry 
of the feelings and give appropriate vent ana 
exercise to the mystical side of religious faith, 
where the refloctive expression of the same faith 
through the spoken word cannot equally secure 
this, especially for certain temperaments and even 
for certain moods of most men and women. That 
recoil has now spent itself, and to-day many are 
feeling after the proper redressing of the balance 
of worship long disturbed by historical causes, and 
are seeking a synthesis of tne Protestant or Evan- 
golicftl emphasis and ethos, on the one hand, and 
of the Catholic or sacramental, on the other. 

The ruling tendency, then, in present-day wor- 
ship is towards a harmony of the various historic 
types. Theso in tho past have existed too much 
as rivals or at least in one-sided self-sufficiency, 
each as if alone legitimate. Now they are being 
felt to be all of them but partial embodiments of 
the possibilities of Christian worship, complement- 
ary rather than hostile to one another. They are 
seen to be methods of meeting the instinctive 
needs of different types of our manifold human 
nature, while yet each of us requires, for perfected 
communion with God and his fellows, a fulfilling 
on all sides of that nature ; and to this end each 
needs also the help of modes of worship which do 
not at first come natural to him, but are suited 
to educate undeveloped capacity. Thus there is 
abroad a movement towards unity in and through 
diversity, not only in Church fellowship generally 
as needful to full Christian unity (cf. the Lamhetu 
Appeal of 1020), but also in the sphere of worship. 
It is strongest in the younger generation, especi- 
ally among University and College students, 
largely through the co-operative, 1 interdenomina- 
tional * spirit of the Student Christian, Movement. 
In the ‘give and take* of student life, where 
personal relationships at close quarters and oil 
the same mental level favour the observation of 
the similarity of the Christian character fostered 
by varying inodes of cultiis, inherited bias least 
hinders the frank recognition of the strength as 
well as the limitations of each of theso distinct 
types. Persons are not, as so often in the past, 
seen through their forms of worship, but these 
through the persons who practise them. Hence 
a new and more hopeful, indeed a more reverent, 
attitude to all such expressions of Christian life. 

The result is an ideal of Catholicity in worship 
that is due, not to lack of personal conviction or 
preference, hut to faith in Cod and love to all His 
sincere worshippers. Men conceive of a Catholic 
worship, within a reunited Church communion, 
that shall be inclusive of the genius and the more 
essential methods of 1 Catholicism * and ‘Evan- 

f elicalism,’ whether in Orthodox, Roman, or 
‘rotestant circles. Historic approximations to a 
synthesis of such tendencies exist already in 
Anglican, Old Catholic, Catholic Apostolic (Irving- 
ite) worship, while recently a League of Free 
Catholics has been formed to work out experi- 
ments in this direction. No doubt sure progress 
will also be gradual. Meantime for all who seek 
this ideal the master- thought must be, 'Pure 
worship under the Gospel stands neither in forms 
nor in the formal disuse of forms,’ 1 but in spiritual 
reality of devotion, evidenced by tho fruits of the 
Spirit in life and character. 
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1 Printed Epistle of the Society of Friends In 1886. 
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W. H. Frere, Principles of Religious Ceremonial, do. 1906; 
P. Drews, ' Gotteadiensfc, Gesohfchte des chrisfcllohen/ in RGG 
il. (1910). 

B. (L) The Ancient Church.— (a) Generally.— Chief original 
source, Didaeealia et Constitutions Apostolorum (with related 
documents), ed. F. X. Funk, Paderborn, 1900; of. C. C. J. 
Bunsen, Analecta Ante-Niocena , 8 vols., London, 1864, ill. 
(see also A. (i.) above); C. B. Hammond, Liturgies Eastern 
and Western, Oxford, 1878, new ed. by F. K. Brighfcman, vol. 
i., do. 1896; E. M&rtfene, De antiguis Eodesia Ritibus , 
Rouen. 1700; J. Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, 10 vols., London, 1708-22, bks. xil.-xv. ; R. Rothe, 
Comm, de priimrdiis cultus sacri Christianorum, Bonn, 1861 ; 
T. Harnack, Die. christl. Gemeindegottesdienst , Erlangen, 
1864 (full and still valuable) : F. Probst, Die Mtesten rthnisehen 
Sacramentarien und Oraines erklilrt, Munster, 1892; P. 
Batlffol, History of the Roman Breviary, Eng. tr.. London, 
1912; L. Duchesne, Christian Worship *, *A Study of tho 
I^aLln Liturgy up to the Time of Charlemagne/ Eng. tr., do. 
1904 and later ; F. Cabrol, Le Livre de la prilre antique 
Paris, 1903, and Lea Originee liturgiques , do. 1906; A. 
Fortescue, The Moss, a Study of the Roman Liturgy, London, 
1912; also Allen, Swete, Wordsworth, and particularly 
Rietschel (where further literature), os above. 

(b) Special aspects.— See Christian sections of artt. Baptism, 
Oalkndar, Confirmation, Eucharist, Fasting, Fkmtivals 
and Fabtb, Hymns, Incknbb, Knkblino, Litany, Phnanor, 
Pilgrim aor, Praykr, Sackamrntb, Saints and Martyrs ; further 
B. von der Goltz, Das Gebet in der altesten Chnstenheit , 
Leipzig. 1901, Tischgebete und A bmdmahlsgebete, do. 1906: 
F. Leitner, Der gottesdimstliche Volhagesang im jiid. und 
christl. Altertum, Freiburg i. Hr., 1900: and W. Casp&ri, 

‘ Unters. zur KirchengeBang im Altertum/ in ZKG xxvii., xxix. 

(ii.) The Mediaeval Church.— See Bersler. 'Quite/ as in A. 
<i.). H v.-vi., Batlffol, Frere, Rietschel, and Swete, as 
above ; also artt. cited in (6) above. Further F. B. Bright- 
man, The English Rite, liondon, 1916, and literature on its 
meriiinval sources cited at end of art. Prayir, Book of Common ; 
and for details C. Wordsworth, Notes on Mediaeval Services 
in England, do. 189H, and (with H. L. Littlehales) The Old 
Service-books of the English Church , do. 1904. 

(iii.) The Reformation and since.— Bersler, 'Culte' (as 
al>ove). | vii. ; Drews, in RGG , §fi 8-6 ; Rietschel, with H. A. 
Daniel, Codex TAturgicus , 4 vols., London, 1847-63. For wor- 
ship in England, in particular, see W. Palmer, Originee 
Liturgical, 2 vols., Oxford, 1882 and later, and artt. Prayer, 
Book of Common, Puritanism, and roll In text above ad loc. ; 
also artt. Euchakint, Hymns (Ohr.), Pirtihm, Prayir (Ohr.), 
Prhacuing, Quietism, Sackamrnth (Ohr.). 

J. Vernon Babtlet. 

WORSHIP (Egyptian). - 1. THE DAILY 
temple liturgy.— i. Its Heliopolitan origin.— 
A striking feature of Egyptian temple worship is 
the fact that the same daily liturgy was celebrated 
on behalf of every god and goddess throughout tho 
length and breaath of the land. 1 The reason for 
this uniformity, which seems to have prevailed as 
far back as the Old Kingdom, is as follows. The 
daily temple liturgy, as we know it, seems to be 
derived from that celebrated on behalf of the sun- 
god at Heliopolis, which city exercised in early 
times a very far-reaching religious and political 
influence. To enhance their prestige, therefore, 
a number of local gods were identified by their 
priests with the sun-god, of whom the king was 
regarded as the son. The king was thus also 
regarded as the son of the gods identified with the 
sun -god. As pointed out in the art. Priest, 
Priesthood (Egyptian), II. a, this idea of Bonship 
would have soon affected the relationship of the 
king with all divinities, whether male or female. 
The king was likewise high-priest of the sun-god, 
and he became high-prieAt of all the local divinities 
of Egypt by the same process as that by which he 
eame to be regarded as their son. The local high- 

i A. Erman, A Handbook cf Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., 
p. 47 f. 
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priesthoods also, of course, devolved upon the 
rharaoh as representative of the centralized 
government of Egypt, all political and religious 
functions, which once belonged to the local chiefs, 
being united in him. Accordingly, as their son and 
high-priest, the Pharaoh, or his priestly deputy, 
celebrated the same liturgy on behalf of the local 
divinities as on behalf of the Heliopolitan sun-god. 1 

Heliopolitan influence on Egyptian worship is to 
be recognized not only in the uniform cult of all 
divinities, but also in numerous cult-accessaries and 
in the very constitution of the priesthood ; further- 
more, in the temple structures themselves and the 
views which the Egyptians entertained about them. 


(а) Egyptian temples, certainly in early times* and often 
later, looked east, so that the rising sun might light up their 
dark interiors.* Thus in an inscription on the shrine found by 
Griffith at El-'Arish wo read that *the taco of this temple (».*. 
of the god Shu) is towards the east wherein RA* rises. 4 The 
Egyptians, indeed, pictured to themselves the sun-god, before 
all other divinities, as dwelling in every temple, which they 
accordingly regarded as a miniature heaven. 4 In texts of the 
Ptolemaic age, though the idea is probably far older, the two 
pylon-towers are equated with the two sisters Isis and Nephthys, 
who, according to one conception, lifted up the sun-god into 
the sky every morning. 4 The sanctuary or naos, in which the 
oultus-imagn was kept, was not infrequently designated 
'hoaven* or 'the horizon 7 and a title often borno by the 
high-priests of Amun of Thebes was ‘ Opener of the doors of 
heaven in Elect-of-Places (Hamah).' 8 

(б) Every tetnnle in historic times seems, like the Heliopolitan 
sun-temple, to havo possessed its House of the Morning (pr- 
dw\t), in which the Pharaoh underwent lustration before 
celebrating the daily liturgy.* 

(o) The sacred pool for purification, a feature of all temples, 
was associated not with the presiding deity of the temple but 
with the sun-god. 18 

(d) The obelisk which generally stood in front of the pylon 
was closely associated with the sun-cult. 11 

(e) The boat-shrine was also probably in the first instance a 
feature of the sun-cult. 1 * 


(/) The practice of offering to a divinity the figure of Mfi’ot, 
righteousness personified, in the daily temple liturgy 14 must 
have grown up at Heliopolis ;H the formula recited at the pre- 
sentation of Hie figure is clearly of solar origin. 14 

( g ) The historic priesthood also displays marks of Heliopolitan 
influence. The four watches (sjw), or pliylm, of priests bear 
the names of the four quarters of a ship, which names were 
also assigned to the four watches into which the crew of the 
suu-god's heavenly ship were divided. 18 It was evidently the 
sun-god's priests who were first divided into four watches 
bearing these names, the sun-god being supposed to traverse 
the sky in a ship and his prieHbs being therefore regarded as 
his crew. Even the general term for a priest, wfeb, may be 
Heliopolitan, for wA'eb means 'pure person, 1 and purity is a 
verv marked feature of the sun-cult. 17 

(n) In many temples the high-prlestcss was identified with 
llatfyor, the wife of the Heliopolitan sun-god, and In this 
capacity figured as the wife of the god to whom the temple in 
which she was high-priestess was dedicated. 18 

(i) The Bistrum -snaking musician-priestesses, 14 who were 
attached to every Egyptian temple, and the human con- 
cubines, who were assigned to several divinities,* 4 seem also 
originally to have been Heliopolitan institutions.* 1 


1 See A. M. Blackman, Journ. of Egyp. Arofuzologu, v. 
[1918] 166, 162 f., R'fr xxxix. [1020] 44 ft. 

9 L. Borchardt, ZX xxxviii. [1900] 13, note 4. 

8 Blackman, Journ. Egyp. Arch. v. 154. 

4 E. Naville and P. LI. Griffith, The Mound of the Jew . . . 
and the Antiquities of Tell el YahUdiyeh, London, 1890, pi. 
xxiv., line 12. 

4 W. Spiegelberg, ZX 1111. [1917] 99. 

8 /kp. 100. 

^ 7 K. Settle, Urkundm dee dgyp. AUertums, iv. [Leipzig, 1906] 


8 Spiegelberg, p. 99, note 4. 

9 Blackman, Joum. Egyp. Arch. v. 148 if., 166, RTr xxxix. 
44 ff., 66 ff., 75 if. 

10 Blackman, PS BA xl. [1918] 88, with note 97. 

11 See J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt , Ix>ndon ' 1912, p. 70 It. 

19 Blackman, Joum. Egyp. Areh. v. 166, with note 7. 

19 Blackman, Joum. of the ManeheeUr Egyp, and Oriental 
Society , 1918-10, pp. 49, 62. 

14 See art. Hioiitiousnkss (Egyptian), 6. 

18 A. Moret, Le Rituel du mute ditin joumalier en Egypte, 
Paris. 1902, p. 138 ff. 


18 Sethe, ZX liv. [1918] 8 , note 6 . 

17 See artt. Peikst, Priesthood (Egyptian), VIII. s ; Purifica- 
tion (Egyptian), V. »; Blackman, PSBA xl. 67. 

18 Blackman, Joum. Egyp. Areh. vii. [19191 11 ff. 

19 Art. pRixsT, Priesthood (Egyptian), VIII. 3 (d). 

»/6.V II. 

91 Blackman, Joum. Egyp. Arch. vii. 14 ff. 


2 . Its Osirianization.— As pointed out in the art. 
Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian), II. a, the relation- 
ship of the king with any god or goddess was, 
owing to the influence of tne Osiris myth, con- 
ceived of as that of Horus with OBiris. Accord- 
ingly for cult-purposes every divinity came to be 
regarded as an Osiris, while the king, or his 
deputy the priest, played the part of Uorus. The 
formulas, therefore, pronounced during the cele- 
bration of the originally solar temple liturgy 
constantly attempt to equate the various episodes 
composing it with events connected both with the 
death and resuscitation of Osiris and with the 
successful conflict of Horus with Seth . 1 But, 
despite this Osirianization of the rite, many of 
the formula) still retain clear traces of its solar 
origin . 2 Indeed, the Egyptian priests with their 
characteristic disregard for logic often employed 
both earlier solar and later Osirian formula) side 
by side . 8 The Osirianization of the daily temple 
liturgy did not affect its outward form, which 
remained unchanged and in its main features is 
clearly solar . 4 

3 . The chief officiants.— ( 1 ) Pharaoh .— With 
comparatively few exceptions the temple reliefs 
represent the Pharaoh not only in the capacity 
of high-priest in the temple services but. as sole 
officiant. In historic times he could Htddom have 
officiated in person, his place of course being taken 
by one of the priests who were his deputies.® 

On the occasions when the Pharaoh actually did exercise his 
high-priestly (unctions he was conducted to the teuiplu In 
procession. 8 At the head of the procession walked the 1 pillar 
of his mother* (zimmwrt-/), 7 burning incense. Immediately 
in front of the Pharaoh were carried a number of Bocred 
standards, which are said to 'dear the way’ 8 to the temple 
or to 'drive away what is evil.** A chief lector might also 
walk in the procession, * adoring the god/ i.e. reciting hymns 
in his honour, and thereby 'warding off those hostile to the 
king.* 18 On reaching the temple precincts tho Pharaoh straight- 
way proceeded to the House of the Morning (i.e. the temple 
vestry). Reliefs at Ed*u 11 and Abydos ia represent him as being 
welcomed by the souls of Buto and Nekhen 18 (tho dead pre- 
dynastic kings of Lower and Upper Egypt), who conduct him 
into the House of the Morning for the performance of his 
ceremonial toilet. Here he underwent lustration, 14 and then he 
was robed, anointed, decked with ornaments, crowned, and 
invested with royal insignia, and possibly also presented with 
a repast. He was then ready to enter the temple to officiate. 18 

(2) Priest . — The ordinary chief officiant at the 
daily temple liturgy was a prophet 18 (Am-n(r), i.e. 
a member of the higher class of the priesthood , 17 
or else a great we'eo-priest 18 (nib '{). All priests 
and priestesses had to purify themselves Wore 
entering upon their course, and while serving had 
to adopt various precautions in order to avoid 
ceremonial impurity. They had also, like tho 

I See, e.g. % Rrman, Handbook, p. 46 ; Blackman, RTr xxxix. 
63 f. 

9 flee, «.0., Moret, Rituel , pp. 16, 20 f., 26, 49, 79, 96, 106 
108, 138 ff. 

8 Cf. Blackman, RTr xxxix. 66. 

4 Blackman, Joum. Egyp. Areh. v. 162. 

8 See art. Prikbt, Pribbtiiood (Egyptian), II. 

8 A. Mariette, Vender ah, Paris, 1809-80, 1. pi. 9; O. R. 
Lepslus, Dtnkmdler aw Aegypten und Acthiopien , Berlin, 
l8 4 9-69, iv. pi. 71a; A. M. Blackman, Temple of Bigch , Cairo, 
1916, pi. xxvi. 

7 See art. Pritot, Prirstiiood (Egyptian), VI. z ; Blackman, 
Journ. Egyp. Arch. v. 122. note 7. 

8 H. Brugsch, Hieroglyph.-demd. Wurlcrbuch,(Svo\s., Leipzig, 
1867-82, vol. il. p. 430. 

B J. Diimichen, Altdgyp. Kaleiulerinschriften , Leipzig, 1800, 
pi. cxiii. 

w Piankhi Stele , line 103= Schafer, (Irkunden, lii. 88. 

II Koos, RTr xxxv 1. 8f. 

19 A. Mariette, Abydos, Paris, 1809-80, i. pi. 29. 

18 The Edfu relief figures the souls of Buto and Nekhen, but 
the accompanying inscription speaks only of tho souls of 
Heliopolis, an indication of the solar origin of the rite of tho 
House of the Morning (Keos, /oc. eit.). 

14 For particulars see art. Purification (Egyptian), V. *. 

14 Blackman, Joum. Egyp. Areh. v. 161, note 10, RTr 
xxxix. 45 f. 

18 Moret, Rituel, pp. 42, 106. 

17 See art. Pribst, Prikshiood (Egyptian), VIII. s. 

18 Moret, p. 7. Of. Canopue Decree, hieroglyphic text, 1. 80= 
Sethe, Urfsunden , ii. 147. 
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Pharaoh, to undergo purification before entering 
the temple to officiate.* 

4* The resemblance of the daily temple liturgy 
to the Pharaoh’s ceremonial toilet.— A large part 
of tho daily temple liturgy consists of a series of 
toilet episodes and closely resembles the ceremonial 
toilet of the Pharaoh in the House of the Morning. 
This resemblance is due to the fact that both are 
based upon the same performance, the supposed 
daily matutinal lustration of the sun-god— the 
cultus-image of the sun-god undergoing lustration 
every day at dawn in the Heliopolitan sun-temple, 
as ttie god himself was conceived of as doing in 
the horizon. That the other toilet episodes of the 
rite of tiie House of the Morning, viz. robing, 
anointing, crowning, etc., hod their equivalents in 
the daily temple liturgy is duo to the sun-god being 
regarded as a King. 8 

5. The three divisions of the daily temple 
liturgy.— There are three main divisions of the 
daily temple liturgy ; (1) a series of episodes pro- 
11 111 in ary to the performance of the divinity’s toilet, 
(2) the actual toilet, and (3) the presentation of 
food- and drink-offerings. 

We know of two editions of the Ant two divisions of the 
liturgy. The one, an illustrated edition, is carved on the walls 
of the chapels of Horslfoe, Isis, Osiris- Onnophris, Amun, Atuin, 
and Ptaht in the temple of Sethos 1. ab Abydos. It consists of 
a series of reliefs representing the liturgy being }>erformed, each 
relief being accompanied by tho formula prcmo uncod by the 
priest while the particular episode depicted was being enacted. 
The other edition, written for the temple of AmiinrS' of Karnak.3 
is preserved on papyrus no. 3066 of tho Berlin Museum and 
dates from the XXIInd dynasty. 

The Abydos and Karnak liturgies are merely different editions 
of the same portions of the service-book. The formula) for the 
toilet episodes are practically identical in both cases, and, when 
the pre-toilet episodes of the one correspond to those of the 
other edition, the accompanying formula) ore often either the 
same or have points in common.* 

Both these editions are incomplete, but combined they no 
doubt supply us with a very adequate representation of the 
pre-toilet and toilet episodes of the daily liturgy in an Egyptian 
temple (originally the sun-temple), when tho ceremonial was 
fully carried out.# 

The third division of the liturgy can be fairly satisfactorily 
reconstructed from numerous representations and formulas 
occurring among tho reliefs which decorate the walls of the 
various temples. 

There are numerous indications that the temple 
service-book assumed the form in which we possess 
it at a very early date, probably not later than the 
Old Kingdom. 0 

(1) The pre-toilet episode*.— Having undergone 
purification in the water of the sacred pool or tank, 
the priest entered the temple, reciting a formula 
as he did so. His first act after entering the 
temple waH to kindle a fire, a bow-drill being used 
for that purpose, or perhapB only a spindle and 
* hearth.’ * The prieBt then picked up the principal 

art of the cenHer, which was of metal, usually 

ronze, and in the form of an outstretched arm 
with the hand open palm upwards. 8 Taking hold 
of the rest of the censer, the little brazier in which 
tho inoense was burned, he fixed it in its place, 
namely in the open hand at the end of the arm. 
Having filled the brazier with burning charcoal 
from the fire he had previously kindled, he set 
ineense thereon, and, holding the smoking censer in 
one hand, proceeded to the sanctuary, the double 
doors of wnich were bolted and the bolts secured 
with a clay seal. The bolts seem often to have 
been tied with a strip of papyrus to which the clay 
seal was affixed. The priest broke the seal, drew 

1 See art. PcRincATiow (Egyptian), V. 7. , 

* Blackman, Joum. Manchester Egyp . and Oriental Soe., 
1918-19, p. 30, RTr xxxix. 44 ft. 

* On tne same papyrus is a duplicate version for Mut, the 

consort of Amunrfi . „ . ^ . 

* Blackman, Joum. Manchester Egyp . and Oriental Soe., 
p. 30 f. 

* /ft . p. 61. 0 See also ffrinan, Handbook , p. 40. 

7 See W. S. Blackman, 'The Magical and Ceremonial Uses of 

Fire/ in PL xxvii. [1916] 866-368. 

* For a picture of a conser see Erman, Handbook, p. 40. 
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back the bolts, and opened the doors of the sanctu- 
ary, whereupon the sacred boat was disclosed with 
the cultus-image enshrined therein. 1 

After the unfastening of the seal, and presum- 
ably the opening of the doors, the priest sometimes 
burned incense in honour of the urceus goddess. 
On beholding the image, the priest made a pro- 
found obeisance, 4 kissing the ground prone, as 
it was said, or ' placing himBelf upon the belly 
stretched out flat. 1 Then, standing or kneeling, 
he chanted first a hymn in honour of the divinity- 
lifting up both his hands as he did so in the 
attitude of worship, or else burning incense— and 
after that a second hymn in honour of Ryt, the 
female counterpart of the sun-god and identified 
with l^atbor. The priest next ottered the image 
scented honey, or a figure of the goddess M$et, 
and then burned more incense. Having swept the 
floor of the sanctuary with a cloth, he was now 
ready to 'lay his hands upon tho god,’ i.c. take 
the image out of the boat or naos in order to per- 
form its toilet. 

(2) The toilet.— The priest’s first act after ‘lay- 
ing hands upon the god ’ was apparently to divest 
tho image of the clothing and ornaments in which 
it had been arrayed the previous day and to re- 
move tho pat of scented grease that had been 
placed on its forehead. 3 Then, placing the image 
on a little heap of sand, which ho had previously 
poured out for that purpose, and having fumigated 
it with incense, lie proceeded to sprinkle it with 
water, first from four nm&t- and then from four 
rftfrZ-vessels, or else with water from one so-called 
’-vessel. Ho then censed the image again, cleansed 
its mouth with different kinds of natron, and yet 
again censed it. Having thus purified the image, 
he began to dress it, putting on it the white head- 
cloth and arraying it in white, green, red, and 
dark red cloths in succession. After decking it 
with ornaments, he anointed it with unguents and 
then painted its eyelids with green and black 
cosmetic. Either immediately before or im- 
mediately after this application of unguent and 
cosmetics the priest invested the image with royal 
insignia— a diadem, tt^-sceptre, crook, and whip. 
The toilet episodes were probably brought to a 
close with a final burning of incense. 8 

(3) The presentation of food- and drink-offerings . 
— The procedure observed at tho presentation of 
food- and drink-offerings in the temple liturgy 
seems to have been practically identical with that 
observed at the corresponding part of the funerary 
liturgy. This is indicated among other things by 
the fact that in the temple reliefs depicting a 
divinity being fed there is sometimes inserted 
above the altar or offering- table, and between the 
divinity and the chief officiant, a so-called list of 
offerings identical to all intents and purposes with 
the lists occurring in the tomb reliefs and paint- 
ings. 4 This is only to be expected, since every 
divinity was regarded for cult-purposes aB an 
Osiris. 

Before the offerings could bo laid upon it, the 
table or altar had to be purified. 0 The act of 
placing the offerings on the altar or table, or else 
on mats spread upon the ground, was variously 

1 SeeH. Schafer, If rkunden dee iigyp. Altertums , iii. [Leipzig, 
190s] 39. When a stone naos took the place of a boat-ehrine, 
the ceremonies of breaking the seal and withdrawing the bolts 
would have been performed in connexion with the opening of 
its doors and not of those of the sanctuary. 

* See Blackman, Joum. Egyp. Arch. vl. 68 ft. 

* For this and the preceding paragraph see Blackman, Joum. 
Manchester Egyp. and Oriental Soe., 1918-19, p. 61 ff. 

* Lepslus, Denkmdler , iii. 48, ft, 244, ft, 246, a ; Mariette, 
Dtnderah, i. pi. 32 ; A. Qayet, Le Temple de Louxor, Paris, 
1894, pi. xxvi. fig. 86. 

* See art. Pdkikioatios (Egyptian), V. 5(6); see also Mariette, 
Abydos, I. pi. 21 ; E. Naville, The Temple of Deir el-Bahari , 
London, 1898-1908, ii. pi. xxvill. ; Lepslus, Denkmdler, 111. 
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termed * setting out the repast upon the altar,' 
* setting down the divine offering, 1 setting down 
the repast .’ 1 While thus engaged the offioi&nt 
either stood or knelt 9 

The god’s meal having been laid before him, two 
closely connected ceremonies were performed, 
apparently in immediate succession, the one being 

‘ ‘ ‘ pre- 
> pre- 

__ ... J the 

divine offering,’ and performing the presentation 
to, canning to be produced a great oblation for, 
NN ,’ 1 and the other being termed 4 bringing the 
god to his repast .’ 4 

At the former ceremony the officiant extended 
his right arm and bent tne hand upwards in the 
prescribed manner 0 and pronounced the formula 
beginning with the words * an offering which the 
king gives .’ 0 When the king is depicted perform- 
ing this ceremony, he is often shown holding a 
mace and staff in his left hand . 7 The recitation of 
the formula 'An offering which the king gives, 
etc.,’ was closely associated with, and, on the 
analogy of the funerary liturgy, was doubtless pre- 
ceded by, the burning of incense and the pouring 
out of a libation of water . 8 At the ceremony of 
bringing the god to his repast the officiant recited 
a formula calling (dwi) 8 upon the god to come to 
his bread, beer, roast flesh, etc . 10 


manner and with left hand hanging at his side, or he might 
kneel with both hands, palms downwards, held above or beside 
the knoes. Again he might kneel with left hand held in the 
attitude Just mentioned or holding a censer, while with his 
right hand and arm he made the ritual gesture. 11 

The act of consecration, by which each item of 
food and drink was finally 12 made over to the god, 
was termed 'stretching out the arm four times.’ 
According to the temple reliefs, it was performed 
in the following manner. The king, standing 
before what was to be offered, stretched out over 
or towards it four times the so-called $ 77 ;- baton, 
which he grasped in his right hand ; in his left 
hand he held staff and mace, or else this hand 
hung at his side holding the symbol of life . 18 

In the series of temple reliefs depicting the god 
boing fed is one representing the king in the act 
of 'elevating* (/*) a tray or offerings 'before the 
face ’ of the divinity . 14 Does this scene represent 
one special episode in this part of the liturgy; t.e., 
after the pronouncement of * An offering which the 
king gives, etc.' was a specimen of tne offering 
elevated in the presence of the eultus-image ! 
More probably the scene is a summarization of 
a series of elevations; for doubtless, as in the 

1 1 t.g., Marietta, Abydot, i. pis. 88c, 40c, 60 ; Lepsius, iii. 07a ; 
Neville, i. pi. xxi. 

8 Loco. eat. 

*B.g., Marietta, Donderah, I. pi. 60a, Abydot , i. pis. 40a, 44 ; 
Naville, t. pis. xiv., xxiv., ii. pi. xxxvi., iv. pis. xov., xoviii., v. 

pi. cxxxvil. ; D. Randall- Maolver and O. u. “ 

Philadelphia, 1011, p. 40. 


Woolley, Buhen , 


4 X.g.y Marietta, Abydot, i. pis. 876, 40a. 

• Bathe. UrkundinAv. 88, line 17. 

8 That this suggestion is correct Is indicated by the scene at 

Luxor described below, 6 (4), and also by the fact that the 
formula is closely associated with the ritual stretching out of 
the arm and the bending upwards of the hand (see Bathe, 
foe. eit.1 

7 B.g., Naville, Deir el-Bahari , Iv. pi. xcv. 

s B.g.. Marietta, A by dot, i. pis. 42a, 44. 

• Naville, li. pi. xxvul. ; Oayet, Temple de Louxor , pi. xxxv., 
fig. 188. 

w Marietto, Abydot, i. pi. 876. 

11 B.g., ib . i. pis. 876, 40a, 6, 616; Naville and Oayet, loot, 
eitt. 

10 H. Brunch-Bey, Drei Feet-Kalender det Tempolt von 
Apollinopolu Magna , Leipzig, 1877, pi. x. line Off. 

» Bee, t.g., H. Kees. Der Opferta m dee dgyp. Kimxnt, Leipzig, 
1019. > 60 ; Oayet, pis. xxxiv., xlv. ; O. Legrain and K. Naville, 
V Aim nerd du Pylme d'Aminophit III. d KamaJt, Paris, 1008, 
pi. xi. A ; Marietta, Denderah, ill. pis. 64y, 60d. 

14 B.g., Mariette, Abydot, L pL 47a, Denderah, i. pi. 066, iL 
pL 18a. 


funerary liturgy, each particular item of food 
mentioned in the list of food- and drink-offerings 
was elevated at its presentation to the accompani- 
ment of a special formula. In the funerary 
liturgy, according to Utterances 108-171 of the 
Pyramid Texts, 1 each item was elevated four 
times. 

In addition to the meal laid out before the 
image of the principal divinity in the sanctuary 
and before the images of the co- templar divinities 
in the adjacent chambers, offerings were also laid, 
of course, upon the great altar in the forecourt. 
If the procedure in the temple of the Aton at £1- 
Amarna prevailed also in other Egyptian temples , 9 
it was upon this altar that the rharaoh mostly 
laid his oblations. 

(4) The removal of the footprints .— The final act 
of the chief officiant before leaving the sanctuary, 
shutting the doorM, and affixing the cloy seal to 
the bolts, was to obliterate all traces of his own 
and his assistant’s footprints. This he did by 
sweeping the floor with a cloth or with a besom 
made of twigs of the Mein-plank 0 I n the sanctuary 
of the temple of Derr, on either side of the door, 
is a representation of Harnesses n. holding a cloth 
for sweeping the floor in one hand and a vase (for 
sprinkling it?) in the other . 4 

6 . The functions of the assistant officiants.— 
The ordinary schematic representations of the 
various episodes convey the impression that only 
one officiant, the king, or a priest aiding as his 
deputy, took part in the celobration of the daily 
temple liturgy. Inscriptions and a few quite ex- 
ceptionally detailed reliefs, however, bIiow that in 
addition to the celebrant a number of other offici- 
ants participated in all these ceremonies. The 
ritual was no doubt particularly elaborate when 
the Pharaoh himself was celebrant. 

(1) A scene in the temple of Luxor depicts in some detail the 
presentation of the cloths usod for Amunr6‘’s ceremonial toilet. 
After the burning of incense, the episode immediately preced- 
ing the arraying of the image in the royal head-cloth (mm), 
there enters the sanctuary a long procession of priests bearing 
Ghosts containing the cloths in qucNtion, with members of the 
higher class of the priesthood, the fathers of the god, walking 
at their head. Some of the latter carry smoking censers ana 
libation- or lustration- vessels, while others clap their hands and 
sing, one of them rattling a slslrum. Bringing up the rear of 
the procession is the king, with 1 the god's adorer, the god's 
hand* (the high-priestess of Amunr6‘) B walking In front of him. 
The king holds out the ft/jz-haton and Is said to be 1 extending 
the arm four times/ t'.r. consecrating the offering. But he also 
forms part of the procession, for between him and the high- 
priestess are the words ' bringing clothing.' We have here, 
pictorially combined in one, what were really two distinct 
actions, namely the procession of priests, accompanied by the 
king and high-priestess, conveying the clothing into the sanctu- 
ary, and the consecration of that clothing by tho king assisted 
by the high-priestess, who either sang a hymn or chanted some 

formula. 8 

(2) A number of lars of unguent, which another Luxor? relief 
represents the king as consecrating, have been solemnly 
brought in procession by ten priests. 

(5) Another relief in the same temple 8 shows a procession of 
twenty-eight priests bearing a numtar of ewers of water, to lie 
used for such purposes as the washing of the altar, the pouring 
out of the libation before the bringing of the food-offering,® 
and for various drink-offerings. 10 At the end of the procession 
walks the king. The theory of the ritual demanded that the 
king should draw the water himself, conic running 11 with it 
into the sanctuary, as he is depicted doing iu the adjacent 


I K. Sethe, Die altdyyp. Pyramidentexte, Leipzig, 1908-10, 
If 72-100. 

9 Bee below, IV. i (II.). 

a See Mariette, Abydot , 1. p. 66; A. M. Blackman, The Rook 
Tornbt of Meir, London. 1014-lft, i. 27 with note 4 ; ii. 17», pp. 
20 and 21 with note 1, Journ. Manchester Kgyp. and Oriental 
Soe., 1918-19, pp. 86, 89 ; N. de G. Davies and A. 11. Gardiner, 
The Tomb of Amenemhet, London, 1914, p. 93 f. 

4 A. M. Blackman, Tho Temple of Derr, Cairo, 1918, pi. lxiv. 

« The statement in art. Pkikst, Pribotiiood (Egyptian), VII. 4, 
that ‘ the god’s hand ' was distinct from 1 the god s adorer ’ le a 
mistake ; see Journ. Kgyp. Arch. vil. p. 10, note 3, p. 18. 

« Oayet, pi. li. flg. 104. ^ lb. pi. xxxvIIL f. 

8 76. pi. 1. fig. 106. 8 Lr|*lu*. ill. 486. 

1® See list ot offerings in Lepsius, he. at. 

II Cf. H. Junker, Die Stunaenwaehen m den Onritmyeterien, 
Vienna, 1910, p. 102 ; Blackman, RTr xxxix. 68. 
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relief, 1 and then pour it out as a libation * The two vessels 
which ancient custom prescribed the king should bear did not, 
of course, contain sufficient water for the elaborate rites of the 
historio periods. Accordingly the king's running with the 
water was in practice merely a symbolic act whereby he 
secured to himself the rile of sole offerer of tbs water, whereas 
nearly the whole of the water actually used was brought in by 
the priests in a large number of vessels. 3 
(if Yet another relief at Luxor,* depicting the presentation of 
food-offerings to AmQn and the oo- templar divinities, gives one 
a good idea of the important riles played by priests even when 
the king was celebrant. The king appears merely to be presid- 
ing during a considerable part of the performance. He stands 
holding a staff in his left and a mace in his right hand and is 
said to be 4 viewing the presentation ’ of offerings. Facing the 
king and at some distance from him are four officiants, one of 
whom holds some indefinable object (perhaps a libation-vessel ?). 
The other three with right arm extended and hand bent up- 
wards are 'making the offering which the king gives.' Im- 
mediately In front of and fooing the same way as the king 
stands another priest— a sem, or *pillar of his mother’— accom- 
panied by the high-priestess of Amun, 4 the god’s adorer and 
god’s hand.' This priest, whose right arm and hand are held 
out like those of the three above-mentioned officiants, is 
engaged in summoning the divinities to their repast : * Come 
ye to this your bread, to your roost meat of the evening meal, 
which your eon Amendphls ... has given you.' The high- 

G riestess's hand is raised in adoration, palm outwards, and she 
i doubtless repeating simultaneously with her companion the 
formula of summoning the gods. In an adjacent relief * the 
king is seen with uplifted baton consecrating— 4 extending his 
arm four times' towards— the repost to which the gods hod 
just been bidden. 

7 . Music. — Musician priestesses were attached 
to every temple, and male musicians and dancers 
also took part in the temple services.* The temple 
musicians of both sexes played a particularly im- 
portant rfile in festival services ana in the proces- 
sions which were a special feature of these celebra- 
tions. 7 There is some reason for supposing that 
at Thebes and elsewhere, on the occasion of the 
annual festival of ^atfior, that goddess’s priest- 
esses, when the temple service and the subsequent 
procession were ended, paraded the streets and, in 
company with the i/wocy- priests, stopped at one 
house after another in order to bestow llatbor’s 
blessing upon the inmates. This they did by 
dancing and singing and holding out to their 
audience— perhaps that they might touch them— 
the emblems of their goddess, the sistra and mnit- 
necklaces. 8 

It should be pointed out here that the rattling 
of the Bistrum was supposed to keep at a distance 
what was evil or inimical to the gods . 9 

8. The object of official worship.— The whole 
object of official worship, aB represented in the 
temple reliefs, was to obtain the favour of the 
divinities for the Pharaoh. In return for the offer- 


ings which he presents to them they promise him 
victory, gladness, life, stability, health, good 
fortune, abundance, millions of years, the dura- 
tion of Rtf, an eternity of jubilees, etc. The very 
temples of the gods were erected by the king that 
he might receive in return the ‘duration of 
heaven,’ 10 ‘ hundreds of thousands of years,* 11 and 
that he might ‘be granted eternity as king.* 19 
Thus the designation of every ritual act, * giving 
[var. doing] this or that to [for] his father [var. 
mother] NN. * is followed by the words ‘ in order 
that he may make an “ Endowed-with-life ” 18 like 
Rtf forevor,* the ‘Endowed-with-life* being of 
course the king himself. 

1 Gayet, pi. II. fig. 105. 9 Koes, ZA liL 06, fig. % 

3 See Kees, Opfertam, p. 60 ff. 

* Gayet, pi. xxxv. fig. 188. 8 lb. pi. xxxiv. fig. 14a 

* See art Prust, Priesthood (Egyptian), VIII. 3 (d) (musician 
priesteseeeX III. a (tyy-prieate), XIII. a (c) (male dancers and 
musicians). 

? Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir , i. 88 f. ; 11. 25, Joum. 
Eqyp. Arch. vli. 21 f. : Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of AmenemhBt , 
04 f. : Maspero, Etudeedemythologie et d’arcMologie 4gyptiennes, 
Paris, 1898-lOlfl, vlil. 813 ; Bathe, Urkunden , ii. 151 f. ; Kees, 
Opfertam , pp. 106, 220 f. 

* Blackman, Joum. Egyp . Arch. vli. 22 . 

» lb. 21 f. 

lo H. Gauthier, La grande Inscription dtdieatoire d 1 Abydos , 
Cairo, 1012 , p. 1, 1. 4. „ , 

» lb. p. 1, 1. 6. » Jb. p. 2 , 1. 20 ter. 

18 See T. K. Peet, Joum , BffW . Arch . ill. (1016] 68 . 


II. Private worship.— We know very little 
about private worship. The individual citizen, we 
are told, refrained Atom what his local god hated, 1 
avoided his wrath by joining in the celebration of 
his festivals, 9 and oarea for the local sacred animals. 9 
In some houses, if Marietta’s account of excavations 
at Abydos is to be trusted, the innermost room 
Berved as a private chapel, in which was kept the 
image of a divinity, offering being made to it on a 
stone offering-table placed before it. Here, Erman 
supposes, the householder mode his daily adora- 
tion. 4 A man would erect a shrine to Ernfitet, 
the harvest-goddess, in the yard of his granary, 5 
or near his wine-press, 8 or he might, it would seem, 
set aside for his god a portion of his meal, placing 
it on an offering-stand prepared foT that purpose/ 
To prosper his work the scribe, before he Degan to 
write, poured out from his water-bowl a libation 
to Imbotpe, the patron-divinity of scribes. 8 The 
ordinary citizen might be seen praying ontBide the 
great pylon of a temple, after having, perhaps, 
placed a gift for the god on an offering-table set 
up there to receive the contributions of hnmble 
folk. 9 The middle Kingdom citizens of Asyfit 
offered the first-fruits of the harvest to their local 
god Upwawet. 10 Theban landowners, or officials 
responsible for the harvest on temple- or crown- 
property, and no doubt the ordinary peasants as 
well, made offering to Amlin and the harvest- 
goddess Ernfitet on the twenty-seventh day of the 
fourth month of Proyet, t.e. the first day of the 
harvest festival. Also on the last day of that 
festival, the first day of the first month of ShOmu, 
the day the corn was winnowed, offering was 
made to Ernfitet. 11 On the last-named day the 
winnowers, ere they began their work, set up on 
the edge of the threshing-floor a rude figure of a 
harvest-divinity, apparently made out of a bundle 
of corn furnished with mud hands which grasp ears 
of corn. Before it they laid an offering consisting 
of dishes of food and a pot of water or beer. 19 On 
the analogy of harvest practices in other lands, 
may we not suppose that this ‘divinity’ is the 
first or last sheaf, the embodiment of the corn- 
spirit? 11 

III. Unusual popular conceptions of 

WORSHIP.— Remarkable ideas about worship and 
man’s relation to the godH were current among the 
middle and lower classes during the latter part of 
the New Kingdom— ideas which do not seem to 
have existed hitherto among the Egyptians and 
are not met with again till Christian times. 

1 To the sanctuary of God,' we are told, 4 clamour is abhorrent. 
Pray to him with a loving heart whose words are all hidden ; 
so will ho grant thy request, hear what thou sayest, and accept 
thine offering. ’ 14 Similarly a hymn to Thdth of this date likens 
that god to a well in the desert which is 4 closed for those who 


1 Erman, Life, p. 272. 
* lb . ; see also N. < 


*Ib. 


. de G. Davies, The Rook Tombe qf Deir el 
Gebrdm, London. 1902, 11. 80. 

4 Krman, p. 272 f. ; A. Marietta, Catalogue ginfral dee monur 
merits d' Abydos, Paris, 1880, p. 1. 

b Erman, p. 273 ; of. Maspero, Dawn of Civilisation, Eng. tr., 
London, 1804, p. 120, and Davies, ELAmama , i. pi. xxxl. 

8 Erman, loo. ext. ; J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of 
the Aneient Egyptians, 8 vols., London, 1878, i. 885. 

7 Davies, ill. pi. iv. p. 5*> a 

a Gardiner, ZA xl. [1002-08] 146. 

9 Erman, SEA W xlix. [1911] pi. xvl. 

10 J. H. Breasted, Aneient Records, 6 vols., Chicago, 1006-07, 
L I 546. 

h N. de G. Davies, The Tomb qf Nakht at Thebes, New York, 
1917, p. 64 f. 

is Davies, pi. xx. p. 68 f. 

18 For the purification of the lay-folk before entering a temple 
see art. Pvrikication (Egyptian), V. a For the participation of 
the populace in the dramatic performances, at Abydoa and 
elsewhere, illustrating the death, burial, ana resuscitation of 
Osiris, see J. H. Breasted, Development qf Religion and 
Thought in Aneient Egypt, New York and London, 1012, pp. 


14 F. Chabas. Les Maximes du scribe Ani, Purls, 1876, p. 91- 
Erman, Handbook, p. 84. 
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r kk there snd open (or those who keep silence there. When 
■ttent man cometh he findeth the spring.’ 1 

IV. The Aton-cult of Kino Ambnophts 
IV. (OehnatON). — The liturgy celebrated in the 
temple or temples 1 erected by the heretic king 
'Oknnatdn at El-Amarna differs in so many ways 
from the temple liturgy of the preceding and 
succeeding periods that it must receive separate 
treatment For the beliefs responsible for these 
differences see Erman, Handbook , p. 62 ff. ; 
Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought , 
pp. 310-346. 

z. The daily liturgy in the temple of the Aton.— 
There was no cultus-image of the Aton, and so 
all the toilet and pre-toilet ceremonies of the 
old temple liturgy were done away with. The 
worship of the Aton consisted mainly in the sing- 
ing of hymns and presentation of food- and drink- 
offerings, of perfumes and flowers. The ritual 
acts, however, accompanying the presentation of 
these offerings were tnose of the old worship, the 
only difference visiblein the representations of the 
various ceremonies being that the queen is shown 
acting in exactly the same capacity as the king. 

As in the case of the old temple liturgy, the 
presentation of food- and drink-offerings was closely 
associated with the burning of incense and the 
pouring out of libation , 8 and the offerings were 
consecrated by the stretching out of the Arp- baton . 4 
The practice of elevating trays of offerings was 
also continued . 6 As there was no cultus-image 
to anoint, unguent was held up to the Aton in 
alabaster jars and then placed on the altar . 6 The 
offering of unguent was evidently preceded by the 
burning of incense . 7 

It is possible that the offering of flowers was a 
more important feature in the Aton-cult than in 
the worship of the old Egyptian divinities, though 
they are constantly depicted as receiving a bouquet 
from the Pharaoh , 8 wnile their heaped-up food- 
offeringB were regularly surmounted by a bunch 
of flowers . 8 

The El-Amarna reliefs permit us to reconstruct 
to some extent the sequence of episodes in the 
liturgy celebrated in the larger or outer temple. 

(i.) When the king and queen came to this 
temple, their first act, according to a scene in the 
tomb-chapel of the high-priest Merit # , 10 was to 
make each an oblation at offering-Btands set up in 
front of the pylon. After the burning of incense 
and the pouring out of a libation — the attendant 
high-priest is depicted bowing low and holding the 
censer and vase that have just been used for that 
purpose— the king and queen consecrated their gifts 
oy extending over them the Jrp-baton. During 
this performance the royal daughters rattled their 
sistra, and the attendant courtiers stood at a 
respectful distance bowing low with hands on 
knees. 

(ii.) Having passed through the pylon, the king 
and queen, as we leam from a relief in the tomb- 
chapel of Panebesi , 11 proceeded to mount the steps 
to tne high altar in tne first court. On this altar 
a great oblation of joints of meat, poultry, vege 
tables, and bouquets of flowers was laid, and there 
was set on top of all three open pans of burning 


1 Saltier Papyrus , i. 8, 2ff. ; Ennui, Handbook , p. 84. For 
a full account of this particular phaaa of Egyptian thought 
see B. Gunn, Joum. of Bgyp. Archaeology, ill. 81 ff. ; Erman, 
Handbook , p. 78 f. ; Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought in Aneient Egypt, p. 844 ff. ; see also art Stir (Egypt- 
ian), 6. 

I For the temple structure see Davies, El-Amarna, 1. pis. 
x. A, n. f., XXVI. ff., xxxiil, 11. pis. xvm, f. p. 20 ff., ill. pis. vm. ff. 
xxx., p. 18 ff., iv. pis. v.ff., xvm., xx., vi. pi. xx. 

• Davies. 1L pi. v.. v. pi. m.,/ vL pi. xvi. t t 

4 lb. 1. pi. XXVII., ii. pL vn., iv. Pj. xy., vL pi. xxvi. 

8 lb. i. pi xx. 6 it. H. pi vi. 

T lb. iv, pi. XXXV. 8 E.g., Lepslus, ill. 141a. 

• B.g.> l&lette, Abydot, l pis. 32, 42a. 

io Davies, L pi. xxvu. 11 76. 11. pi. xvm. 


incense. The relief in question depicts the royal 
officiants in the act of scattering incense into these 

f >ans. One of their daughters stands near and 
lolds out two bowls of incense to her parents, and 
the other two daughters rattlo sistra. In front of 
the altar, facing the king and making profound 
obeisance, are the high- priest and the ‘ chief 
servitor of Aton.' The former, and probably the 
latter also, holdB a bouquet of flowers— perhaps 
for the king to present after he has burned incense. 
Behind these two priests are four other priests in 
the same respectful attitude, each holding a round 
vessel containing liquid of some kind. Beside 
these again are four chanters, also bowing low and 
accompanying their singing with hand-clapping. 
The rest of the royal retinuo remains in the 
entrance or outer court, or else altogether outside 
the temple precincts. 

(iii. ) while the king and queen were thus offici- 
ating at the high altar, pneBtB placed offerings 
upon the altars in the outer court . 1 A relief in 
the tomb-chapel of A^moso 8 also shows priests 
attending to tne offering-tables, in this case in the 
outer court of the smaller temple, just before the 
arrival of the royal party. 

(iv.) A visit of ’OkhnatOn to the temple was the 
occasion for the sacrifice of numerous oxen. The 
victims, beplumed and garlanded, were led straight 
to the slaughter-house , 8 or else to meet the royal 
cortege as it drew up at the temple-entrance . 4 

2 . The functions of musicians in the Aton-cult. 
— (a) Sistrum-playcrs . — While the king and queen 
burned incenBe, poured out libation, presented 
unguent, flowers, food- and drink-offerings, raised 
their hands in adoration before the altar, or per- 
formed the ceremony of consecration with out- 
stretched $ 771 -baton, the royal daughters rattled 
their sistra . 8 

(b) Temple choir ,— A body of blind vocalists 
accompanied by a blind harpist and sometimes by 
a lute-player, also blind, performed in the outer 
court or enclosure of the smaller temple . 6 An 
inscription in the tomb-chapel of Merir# speaks 
of * the singers and musicians ... in the court 
of the House of the Bcnben ... in Ikhtaton .' 7 
The choir evidently sang and played off and on 
during the whole day, for they are depicted thus 
engaged both during and outside of tne perform- 
ance of the liturgy . 8 

(c) Male chanters.— Four chanters also figured in 
the Aton-worship. They are twice depicted sing- 
ing and clapping thoir hands while the kiug and 
queen burn incense in the pans placed on the top 
of the food -offerings, in the one case in the great 
court of the larger temple , 8 and in the other 
apparently in the outer court of the smaller temple, 
where they are seen in close proximity to the blind 
vocalists and harpist who simultaneously make 
music . 10 They also ran in front of the royal pro- 
cession to the temple , 11 thus, perhaps, performing 
the same functions as the lector of the old religion, 
who walked in front of the Pharaoh, when lie went 
to the temple, and dispelled inimical powers by 
his recitations . 18 

(d) Female musicians. —According to the relief 
in the tomb-chapel of Panefiesi discussed above, 
among those of the royal retinuo who remained 
ontsiae the entrance to tho enclosure or outer 
court of the larger temple, while the king and 
queen officiated at the high altar, were a number 

1 Davies, 11. pi. xvm. 8 76. iil. pi. xxv. 

8 lb. 4 lb. 1. pi. x. A. 

0 lb. 1. pie. xxvi. f., 11. pie. v. t vii.f., xvm., Iv. pi. xv., v. pie. 


III., XXVIII. 

4 76. L pie. xi., xxii., xxxin., ill. pi. xxx 

7 76. 1. pi. xxxvii., if. p. 20*>. 

8 76. 1 . pia. xi., xxii. f., 111. pi. xxx. 

• 76. ii. pi. xvm. 18 76. 1. pi. xxn. 

11 lb. 1. pie. x. A, xiv. 

n Piankhi Stele , 1. 104 ; Sohiifor, Urkunden , ill. 88. 
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of female musicians. These are depicted singing 
to the accompaniment of hand-clapping, waving of 
palm-branches, and the beating of tambourines, or 
else lifting their hands in worship. 1 These female 
musicians likewise greeted the king on his arrival 
at the temple.® It was apparently also the same 
women who participated m the rejoicings at the 
decoration of courtiers.® It is to be noted that 
the female musicians are never shown performing 
inside the temple precincts. 

3. Private worshippers in the temple of the 
Aton.— It seems to nave been customary for a 
subject, after he had been decorated by ’OkhnatOn, 
to mako a food- and drink-offering outside the 
pylon of the larger temple and to pray at the same 
tune for the king’s life, prosperity, and health, and 
that the Aton would * vouchsafe him for ever.’ 4 

In the top register of a scene in Merirtf’s tomb- 
chapel depicting 'Okhnatdn’s visit to the temple 5 
two men wearing wigs, and carrying each a 
bouquet, lead along a beplumed and garlanded 
cow and a calf. Accompanying them, and also 
carrying bouquets, is a man with a shaven hoad, 
i.e, a priest. Possibly the two laymen are offering 
these victims themselves on the occasion of a royal 
visit, the presence of the priest being required in 
order that he might superintend the slaughter of 
the victims and make certain that they were pure. 6 
In the same scene, bottom register, lay-follc are 
carrying bouquets and duck, while four priests 
follow, two leading oxen and two carrying bouquets. 
Both victims and duck are quite possibly private 
offerings. Davies 7 suggests, indeed, that the 
offerings placed on tho altars in the outer or en- 
closing court of either temple were those of private 
people. This would account for priests serving 
these altars before tho arrival of the king, 8 or 
while the royal party and chief priests were 
officiating at the high altar.® 


Litrr aturr. — Sea the works cited in the text and footnotes. 

A. M. Blackman. 

WORSHIP (Greek).— I. Definition, etc,— 
Worship, in the widest sense, may be defined as 
the acknowledgment by man of his dependence on 
a power or powers beyond himself. And these 
powers, in whatever form they may be conceived, 
are believed by the worshipper to be more potent 
than himself ; and, in whatever visible semblance 
or sign they are worshipped, they are imagined to 
be normally invisible. 

At the outset of our study of Greek worship we 
are met by a consideration which it is important 
to realize. The central meaning of worship as we 
conceive it is the endeavour after a higher and 
better life. Whether as individuals or on stated 
occasions with our fellow-men we perform an act 
of worship, while we do indeed render thanks for 
blessings received and pray for blessings to come, 
yet the paramount intention of our worship is that 
we inay be reminded, amid the clash ana din of 
things temporal and fleeting, of the things which 
are unseen and eternal, to attune our hearts and 
minds to higher ideals of life. And, while we 
consider it right and seemly to bring to God 
offerings of a temporal kind, to beautify His 
sanctuary, to lay before Him tithes and firstfruits, 
and in His name to give our goods to feed the 
poor, yet we count it a better thing to bring the 
sacrifice of a contrite heart, which He will not 


despise. 

Mow, if we leave out of account some rare and 
sporadic utterances of the moro advanced and 
1 Davies, H. pi. xvm. * lb. I. pis. x. f., xni. 

* lb. 1. pi. VI., ii. pis. XI., xxxm. 

4 lb. lv. pi. xvm. p. 16. 5 lb. 1. pis. x. A, xiv. 

* See artt Purikicatioh (Egyptian), V. 5, Primt, Priisthood 

* lb. HI. pi. m. 

lb. ii. pi XVIII. 


enlightened thinkers and confine ourselves to the 
tvpioal Greek conception of worship, we find that 
the motive and intention is of a wholly different 
kind. Man worships his god or godB not because 
he has any lively feeling of gratitude for blessings 
experienced, still less because he desires to live a 
better life, but because he has an overwhelming 
conviction of bis dependence on his god or gods 
for all temporal blessings. H. Usener 1 perhaps 
rather overstates this point of view, but in general 
it is true. 

1 Pray now, 0 stranger, to the Lord Poseidon : for hie feast 
it is on whloh you have happened In coming here. And when 
thou hast made libation and hast prayed, as is right (Mjuw)' 
then give to this man also a cup of honey-sweet wine to make 
libation, since I deem that he too prays to the immortals. All 
men have need of Zeus .* 9 * From the gods oorae all means of 
mortal excellence— from the gods are men wise and mighty of 
hand and eloquent of tongue.* 8 'Always we all have need of 
Zeus.* 8 

If our definition of worship is open to the objec- 
tion that it would include magic, the defence must 
bo that it is impossible to frame a definition of 
worship which would be at once sufficiently wide 
and yet exclude magic. The acts of worship and 
the acts of magic are in origin at least inseparable. 
If wo so define worship as to distinguish it from 
magic, it will be by a definition applicable only to 
the higher kinds of worship. It is too more pos- 
sible to distinguish worship and magic by absolute 
and generally valid criteria than it is to distinguish 
religion from superstition. 

Essentially magic is the perfonnance of an act 
accompanied by verbal incantations which invoke 
objects of worship not known or not recognized by 
oru inary society. And just so far the modem 
view may be justifiod which makes the prime dis- 
tinction between religion and tnagic to be that 
religion is social and promotes the good of the 
community, while magic is anti-social and tends 
to exalt the individual to the detriment of the 
community. 

II. The RELATION OF RITUAL TO RELIGION.—- 
It used to be the fashion to regard the practices 
of ritual as later than the religious ideas of which 
they were the expression. The religious theory 
was regarded as primitive and essential ; the re- 
ligious ritual was regarded as the reasoned form 
in which the theory found expression. But 
modern investigation suggests that the reverse is 
the case. A festival which in historical times is 
definitely religious in character and is accompanied 
by a theory which professes to account for the 
various practices 01 the ritual may easily have 
been in its origin of an entirely secular character. 
The wide-spread practice of seasonal festivals, 
particularly those of mid-winter and of spring, can 
hardly be accounted for on any supposition that 
they were originally religious in character. Their 
origin is much more reasonably explained and 
their universality is muob more easily understood 
if we regard them as having been at first purely 
secular, the natural reaction to the character of 
the season. The tribe meet at mid- winter and in 
spring to hold their festival with song and story. 
The cnar&cter of the season will naturally influence 
the character of the festival. But, save in so far 
as mere ecstasy is religious in character, there Is 
nothing religions in the celebration until a theory 
is evolved. When at mid-winter all nature is 
asleep— Mawds 6 can hardly mean anything else 
than the sleeping season— the tribal festival may 
be explained as intended to celebrate the passing 
of a god who is asleep or is slain. When in spring 
all nature awakes to life, the festival may be ex- 
plained as the awakening or the resurrection of 

l ARW [1904]. > Horn. Od. Ul. 46. 

8 Pind. Pyth. i. 41 f. 4 Aratus, Phan. 4. 

8 The old derivation from 1*1 avrf ('Here we are again !*X 
though revived In recent times, la of course absurd. 
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the god. But the ritual in its main outlines pre- 
cedes the theory. Indeed it is only with the 
utmost difficulty that the theory will produce any 
innovation in the ritual. Many of the ritual 
usages are probably in their origin purely acci- 
dental. When on a memorable occasion some- 
thing happens to be done in a particular way, 
the tendency will be to do it in the same way 
again. The usage becomes stereotyped, and the 
theory will try to account for it: thenceforth it 
is held to be the only way that is valid and effec- 
tive* Even if no convincing explanation is found 
in theory, ancestral custom will be sufficient to 
perpetuate it. This ancestral custom is what the 
Greeks call 6 xdrpios 1'6/m. 1 This v6(iot (or v6jxot) is 
believed to be of immemorial antiquity, with all 
the superior sanction that attaches to the unwritten 
as opposed to the written law, and is held to regu- 
late all the fundamental sanctities of life. The 
point of view is beautifully expressed in the words 
of Antigone: 068 $ crQiveiv tqvqvtov ^6p.rjv rd crA | 
KrjptiyfiaO * &jt Aypairra KdrfpaXij de&v | vdpupa Suvavdai 
Qvifrbv brepipapeiv, | 06 7 dp rt vvv 7 * xdxllf, dXX* 
del wore | fij ravra, KobSelt otSev Srov ’fdrij. 2 

Hence in the Politicus , 290 E, we find custom 
almost equated with sanctity: rd aefiv&rara kqlI 
fidXiara rcdrpta tQjv dp^aiQv dvaiQv. So the solemn 
supplication of Himilkos is carried out icard rd 
xdrpioy ( 0 os .• 

III. OBJECTS OF WORSHIP. — We may con- 
veniently divide the objects of worship into primi- 
tive or non-anthropomorphic and later or anthropo- 
morphic. 

A. Non - anthropomorphic. 4 — The evidence 
for non-anthropomorphio worship cannot occupy 
much space in a briof sketch like the present, ana 
there is the loss need to discuss it in detail because 
in general the lower strata of Greek religious ideas 
resemble those found in the earlier stages of 
development of other peoples or among primitive 
peoples of the present day. As among these, ho 
among the Greeks we find traces of the worship 
of inanimate things and of animalB. But before 
we glance at the evidence it is desirable that we 
should represent clearly to ourselves what exactly 
such worship means. 

The ultimato root of religion is to be found in 
the instinctive sense of the mysterious, the 
uncanny. This sense is not equally strong in all 
men any more than all men are equally religious, 
and the things by which it is excited vary inde- 
finitely, from the uttermost of beauty to the 
uttermost of loathing. In the street and under 
the garish sun all experience is immediate and 
commonplace. But if, for instance, one make his 
way to some lonely glen high among the hills— 
* per loca pastorum deserta atque otia dia ’—where 
only the moorfowl coll and only the whaups are 
crying, then even the most commonplace feels 
an instinctive awe, a sense of mystery which he 
cannot express even to himself. This is what the 
Homans call * religio loci.* The origin of the word 
religio is a matter of dispute to-day as it was 
among the Homan antiquaries themselves. But 
even through the perplexities of the Roman dis- 
cussions 5 there shines some perception of what 
we believe to be the right idea of the word, which 
corresponds very closely to ‘reflexion,’ dyd\oyurp,6s t 
the * sense of something far more deeply interfused,’ 
the ‘misgiving of a creature moving about in 
worlds not realized * — in a word, the sense of the 

1 PlstO, Lam, 969 B ; Thuo. II. 84. 

3 Soph. Ant . 46811. ; cf. Plato, Lawt, 798 A, 680 A. 

9 Diodor. xiii. 86 . See also K. Monseur, • La Proscription re- 
ligieuse de l’usage ricent,* BUR HU. (1906]. 

4 See M. W. ae Wisser, DU nUht mmechengestaltigen Gutter 
far Gfiechen, Leyden, 1908. 

5 Rip. Aulus Oelllufl, lv. 0 . 1 ; Cic. fa Nat . Deor. II. 28, 72 ; 
Gate ap. Fest. «.». ‘ Repulaior.' 


uncanny. This sense may be awakened merely by 
the loathly, as, 0.?., the toad, to which the rustic 
mind ascribes all manner of strange powers, 1 or by 
the merely curious— a stone or tree of fantastic 
shape. Objects which in whatever form have 
power to excite such emotions are regarded with 
awe. They must be approaohed with circum- 
spection. They are looked upon as things apart : 
they are Upd . When then we find it said that a 
certain Greek tribe worship a particular animal 
or a particular object, often no more is meant 
than tins. Their worship is predominantly fear. 

But there are higher mysteries than these : the 
mystery of death and birth, of growth and adoles- 
cence, of the regular recurrence of the seasons, of 
mother-love and self-sacrifice, of instincts which 
‘aspire to immortality and seem to promise it.' 
It is by way of such mysteries that the religion of 
fear becomes transformed and transfigured into 
something higher : if not into a religion of love, 
which is essentially a Christian idea, at least into 
a religion in which reverence is more prominent 
than fear, in which the gods are no longer im- 
agined as the jealous enemies of mankind but as 
their protectors. Swift to punish transgression, 
yet they do not will that any should perish. They 
are givers of good things, 3 if they are also givers 
of evil. Even if they ‘ deal to men two evils for 
one good,’ only the foolish murmur. Good men 
loyally accept the conditions of mortality, turning 
the bright Bide out. 5 

z. Holy places.— Among non-anthropomorphio 
things to which sanctity, in the sense we have 
described, attaches we have first of ail holy places. 
The Mucklestane Moor was felt by Hobbio Elliot 
to be ‘an unco bogilly bit.’ 4 The same sort of 
feeling was perfectly familiar to the Greeks. A 
bush-clad hill in Arcadia was fabled to be the 
place where Rhea gave birth to Zeus : 

‘In Parrhosia (Arcadia) it was that Rhea bare thee, where 
was a hill sheltered with thickest brush. Thence is the place 
holy and no four-footed thing that hath need of Kilelthyla nor 
any woman anproaoheth thereto, but the Apidaniane call it the 
primoval childbed of Rhea .’ 3 

As a typical case we have the oave sanctuaries 
all over Crete, particularly those on Mount Ida 
and Mount Dictleum associated with the worship 
of the Cretan Zeus. 

2. Holy animals.— The same kind of sanctity 
attached to various animals in different localities : 
storks and ants in Thessaly ; weasels in Thebes ; 
especially the snake — e.g. % in connexion with 
Asklepios, Sopolis, Cyclireus. Best known of all 
is the olKovpbt 60 1* on the acropolis at Athens 
which every month received honey-cakes. 5 Other 
familiar cohos are the mice in the temple of Apollo 
Smintheus, the owl of Athene, etc. 

3. Holy trees.— Among proofs of the cnlt of 
living trees we have the familiar idea of the tree- 
nymphs under their various names — Dryads, 
Hamadryads, Mel he, etc.— who live in the life and 
die with the death of the holy tree. Where vfiyth 
gives an mtiological legend to explain just why a 
tree is sacred, we may quite confidently neglect 
the legend and infer that the holiness attached 
to the tree before myth gave the alleged reason. 

Thus (he Delian palm woe socred. Myth gave os the reason 
that this was the palm which supported Le to at the birth of 
Apollo. So the laurel in the vale of Tempo, from which crowns 
were mode for the victor at the Pythian games, derived its 
sanctity, according to myth, from the purification of Apollo at 
Tempo after he had slain tho Python. Similarly the stump of 
the wild strawberry-tree at Tanogra was held soared for the 
alleged reason that Ilermes had been reared under ifc. T 

1 Hence the magic potency of * Eye of newt, aud toe of frog 
(Shakespeare, Macbem , iv. i. 14). 

3 0«ot Unrjpti •awr, Horn. Od. vlit. 826. 

3 Find. Pyth. ili. 81 ft. 

4 Scott, The Black Dwarf, ch. ii. 

0 Oallim. Hymn. i. 10 if. 5 Herod. vlH. 41. 

7 Paus. ix. 22 . 2 . 
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In these and in numberless other eases we must 
recognize now that the holiness is a muoh earlier 
thing than the myth— which merely attempts to 
explain an existent fact. 

4. Holy stones.— Stones to which a special 
sanctity attaches form one of the most common 
features of early legend everywhere. Greece is no 
exception. 

Thus Phemios, king of the Ainisnes, fought s duel with 
Hyperoohos, king of the Inachlans, for their land and guilefully 
slew him by hurling a stone, which was thenceforward regarded 
by the Ainianes as holy.* 

There are a number of references in Pausanias to 
4 undressed stones,’ \L0oi dpyol , which were the 
object of veneration. 

Thus in vil. 22. 3 he tells us that at Pharai in Achaia certain 
square stones (rcrpaywrot Atfot), about thirty in number, were 
worshipped by the people of Pharai, who applied to each of them 
the name of a god : and he adds an important remark : rd 6k In 
iraAat 6rtpa teed retr tract 'EWmri, nvk% Bitov am ayaA panov 
il\ov apyol AcSot. In ix. 24. 3 Pausanias mentions at Hyettos 
in Bteotia a shrine of Herakles where the image was ' not 
artistic but an undressed stone in the ancient fashion.’ On the 
acropolis at Athens Pausanias, i. 28. b, mentions two Aiflot 
dpyoi : tous 34 apyoift AiOovt, i<f>' Siv itrratnv o<rot 6Uas virc rovcri 
ttal oi Atwsorrsf, t&v tikv ¥ Y0ptus, rbv 6k 'AvatSiiat avrwv 
byop. itfwari. 

The typical case of the holy stone is the jSafruXor, 
which legend explained to be the stone which Rhea 

f ave to Cronus in place of the infant Zeus. 3 
‘ausanias, x. 24. 5, speaking of Delphi, says : 
iwavapdvn 6k Atro row pHparot (of Neopfcolemus), AM* tor iy 
ov ukyaf rovrov sal i Aaiov btrripipai sara^covcri^ sat sard iopryv 
iic&cmiv Spta iwiriBeatri ra apya' ttrrt 6k xai 66 fa it avr6 v f SoBrjvat 
K p6vrp rby AtBov drri row iraiibv, sal wv alBtt fain v avrov b 
Kpdrot. 

This brings us to the question of the place in 
Greek worship of the holy pillar. Every one ‘is 
familiar with the passage in Gn 28 18ff * which tolls 
how 4 Jacob rose up early in the morning and took 
the stone that he had put under his head and set 
it up for a pillar (•">?¥&), and poured oil upon the 
top of it [as the Delphians did with the ftatrvXos 
in Pausanias, loc. cit .]. And he called the name 
of that place Bethel [House of God], . . . and 
Jacob vowed a vow,’ etc. It is an old suggestion 
that flalrvXot is nothing else than a Greek trans- 
literation of the Hebrew Sfcriv*, But, in any case, 
the important thing to realize is that there are 
two kinds of sanctity attaching to such things as 
we have been discussing: natural sanctity and 
derivative sanctity. There is what may be called 
the natural sanctity which everywhere attaches 
to the uncanny. To this class belongs the \L0oi 
KaTT<Jrras which is mentioned by Pausanias, iii. 
22 . 1 : 

YvBiCov 6k rpt it paAtcra dWgai oraiiov* dpybf AM** 'Optcryv 
A4yovn ttaJBirrBivTa. kv avrov rravtratrBat rrj* pavtar 8t d roCro b 
AtBoe uyopdvBif Z evt Kairirwra* jeard yAtoctrav ttjv Aupi6a. 

That is to say, there was something which 
seemed uncanny about this stone, and so an 
{etiological legend arose to explain it. But in 
the case of Jacob there w no hint that the stone 
which he selected for his pillow possessed in itself 
any unusual virtue, and, familiar as we are with 
the potency of, say, a bit of wedding-cake as a 
provoker or auspicious dreams, we seem to have 
no right to read any such meaning into Jacob’s 
use of the stone. Indeed in Gn 28" it is rather 
emphasized that its particular meaning derives 
from the voluntary act of Jacob and not from any 
natural quality. 

We hold, then, that the holy pillar in worship 
is originally purely symbolical. That this is the 
case and that we have here to do with no original 
sanctity is already obvious when we consider that 
the pillar is rather an artificial than a natural 
form. It seems to be generally assumed that the 
dpyds \l$ot of Pausanias is merely an 4 undressed 
l Hut. Qu. Gr. 13. 

»Cf. Hesych. *.v. fialrvkor ovrttt 4«oA«tro 6 6oBelt AM* r* 
Kp6vu> dm Atbf. 


stone,’ of no particular shape. We think there 
is better reason to suppose that it was a stone 
dressed to a quadrangular shape but not carved 
into a definite anthropomorphic type. The quad- 
rangular block seems quite well established as 
a half-way stage to the fully developed image. 
There is a very significant passage in Pausanias, 
viii. 48. 6, where, speaking of Tegea in Arcadia, 
the natural home of ‘ pre-lunar ’ customs, he says : 

• There is also erected an altar of Zeus Teleios and a square 
Image (ayaAua rtrpdywvov) : for this i» a type in which, it seems 
to me, the Arcadians particularly delights 
The two most familiar Greek forms of this type 
are the pillars of Hermes and the pillars of Apollo 
Agyieus. For the shape of the Hermai we nave 
the very definite testimony of ThueydideB, vi. 27 : 

6cot ’Kpp.at faay \C6tvot jy rf) srdAct rjj ’ABqvaitoy ticl 6k Kara 
rb cirtxwptoi' if rtrpaywot ipyaela, 

where, with Sir Richard Jebb (against Hude), we 
regard the last three words as thoroughly genuine. 
The shape of the Apollo pillars is perhaps not Quite 
so clearly established by the ancient authorities. 
But it is quite clear that they had an artificial 
shape, ana thereforo an artificial, and not a 
natural, sanctity. 1 

But it is to Iks clearly understood that this is a 
question of origins only. Derivative sanctity may 
he quite os valid and quite as potent as natural 
sanctity. The landmark of my neighbour or the 
coffin in which he obtains his last landtenure may 
be made of common wood, but just because the 
timber is employed for this solemn purpose it 
acquires extraordinary virtues. And in the same 
way the syiuljolic pillar may easily acquire un- 
natural virtues, ana may indeed, as seems well 
attested, be regarded as the abode, at least tempor- 
arily of the godhead. And the pillar may, of 
course, survive as a symbol even in a fully developed 
anthropomorphic worship — e.g., the obelisk as the 
pairtXiov of Apollo Agyieus on coins of Ambracia. 3 

B. Anthropomorphic cults. -It is character- 
istic of the objects of anthropomorphic cult that 
they are all, in greater or less degreo, worshipped 
in the higher sense : that is to say, they are in- 
voked witn prayer and offerings. A rigid classifica- 
tion is difficult, because there is a continual trans- 
ference of the members of one class into another, 
from higher to lower, no less than from lower to 
higher. But the classes of cults may be conveniently 
arranged as follows. 

x. The dead.— We find in Homer that the 
funeral of a great prince is accompanied by funeral 
games. Thus in IL xxiii. we have the &0\a iwl 
UarpdicAip, in Hesiod, Works and Days , 654, the 
&0\a * AfAtplSanavroi . In the case of a private 
individual doubtless the ceremouies were less 
elaborate, consisting of the offerings at the grave 
and the funeral feast,* with which we used to he 
familiar in Scotland, and which might he of decent 
proportions or might rise to the extravagance of 
Lord Ravenswood’s funeral, when, according to 
Caleb Balderstone, 4 there was os much wine drunk 
in this house as would have floated a pinnace.’ 4 
Bat in any case the funeral feast did not terminate 
the dues of the dead [yipa 0a v6rrw). In historical 

I Of. Harpocrafc. X.v. ayviae . . . ayvitvt 64 tori kiwv tit b£v 
Aifywv ( i.e . terminating in a cone) by leratrt trpo tuv BvpSav m 
crafct roiovety ‘AptcTOtydvrK rt iv Ji6r£l (876) itaX EfaroAtt «8uld. 
seschol. Aristoph. Vtutp. 870; of. Ilellud. ap. Phot 635 *• S3 ft. ; 
iBsch. Ag. 1081; Eur. Ph. 681; Pherecr. frag. 87; Plaut. 
Bacch. 170. 

8 B. V. Head, Met. Numorum, Oxford, 1887, p. 819 f. Into 
the details of pillar oult we cannot here enter. For a somewhat 
extreme view the reader should consult the Important paper by 
Arthur J. Evans In JBS xxl. [1901] 90-204, on * Myoennan Tree 
and Pillar Quit and its Mediterranean Relations,’ and in the 
same volume, p. 268 ff., the reply by W. H. D. Rouse, and for a 
via media L. Ziehen, in Bur Siam Jahreebericht , 1908, who 
thinks that both Evans and Rouse have rushed to extremes 
whioh the evidence does not Justify. 

8 wtpl8tiwvQv (Dem. xviii. 288). 

4 Scott, The Bride of Lammermoor, oh. vli. 
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times we hear of a farther celebration on the third, 
ninth, and thirtieth days after the funeral. 1 The 
character of these celebrations, attended by the 
friends and relatives of the dead, is sufficiently 
attested. 9 The ceremonial on the thirtieth day, 
which apparently marked the end of the normal 
period of mourning,* was noteworthy for the fact 
that the company who met to banquet together 
in honour of the deceased ( M ry dTodavbm) did 
not recline but sat, in accordance with ancient 
custom ; hence the ceremonial was called /raftfoa. 4 
Still further there was the annual festival called 
yariota. It is disputed whether this celebration was 
held on the anniversary of the birthday of the de- 
ceased or on the anniversary of the day of his death.* 

The generic term for offerings to the dead is 
4m ytapara t * which is precisely the Latin sacra and 
implies that the offerings were Consecrated’ to 
the dead : that the living did not partake of them. 
The corresponding verb is imylfav. These offer- 
ings (called also goaf, because normally they wore 

* poured ’ into the grave) consisted of milk, noney, 
water, wine, oil. S * 7 The schol. on Eur. Hec. 527 
adds AXtvpov (wheaten-flour). 8 EuBtath. Horn. Od. 
519, says the hcMkdcltop, as the ottering was called, 
was honey and milk in Homeric times, but honey 
and water in historical times. Stengel holds that 
milk was always an ingredient. 

The libation was poured upon the grave and was 
accompanied by prayer. * The tomb was sometimes 
so constructed that the liquid could easily reach to 
the bones or ashes below. 

Besides the libation there were other offerings 
constituting the Srfirvov of the dead. 10 Naturally 
the constitution of this would be fairly constant, 
but would vary to some extent with individual 
taste or with the locality of the offerer. 

The meal presented to the dead was not one 
which the living could share and was therefore 
wholly burnt. 11 The lexicographers define 4myurfiol 
as 6\oKavT<I>tiaTCL. lt In other words, they belong to 
that class of sacrifices which were called Ovalai 
Ayewrrot. 18 It is sometimes said that these offerings 
to the dead were made at night, but there is no 
evidence of this; and, since funerals took place 
by day, there seems no reason why offerings to the 
dead snould not also take place by day. In classical 
times they certainly did bo. 14 Horn. II. xxiii. 217 If. 
certainly doeB not prove the contrary for Homeric 
times. 

1 Of. PoU. vlil. 146 : rpircL, ivara, rp taicdto? ; Aristoph. Lya. 
01 1 ff. ; Isxtus. il. 86, viii. 39. 

9 uKechin. ill. 226 : r«X«vrq<ravToc ikBuv «l? tA ivara. 6i«£ioi 
vpbt revs our«fov? : Dem. xviii. 248 : cimtoi 6k TtXfvn tms 
teal tA vopiCouAV* avr<jt <f>4pocTO, AxoXovtiwv itti t6 p.yrjaa Ste^Cot. 

• Lysias,!. 14 : 64 pot, & £v6ptf,Th rpdoutrov kfipvBtuotiai, 

row AtoXAod TtOvfwro? ovmo TpidxovF i/pepas. 

4 Of. Phot. : fcaAfltro 6k xa£46pa on KaBi^dptvot ibeiirvovv icai 
rA voui£6piva iwMpovv. 

• This question Is fully discussed by W. Schmidt, Oaburtatag 
im Attertum , Giessen. 1908, p. 87 ff. who reaches the conclusion 
that, while y«W0Aia denotes the celebration of the birthday of 
the living, yrWwia is the anniversary celebration of the death- 
day of the dead : cf. Herod, iv. 26. The yavio ia thus correspond 
precisely to the Roman parentalia. 

• Poll. vUi. 146. 

7 iEsoh. Part. 609ff. ; Soph. Bl 894 ; Eur. Or. 114, Iph. in 
Taw. 168, Bl. 611. 

• Of. iCIsch. Ch. 91, vAXavov (for discussion of the meaning of 
this word cf. P. Stengel, Hemes, xxix. [1894] 281, Herzog, ib. 
p. 626, Stengel, Hermes, xxxi. [1896] 477); Ovid, Fait. li. 580 : 

* Inque mero mollita Oeroe.’ 

• Com. Att. Fr., ed. T. Kook, L 617 ; Aristoph. n. 488, 12 : 
xol Otiopav avrotot roit ivayiopaotv J wenrsp Qtouri sal xw y« 
ynifMvot | aiTou>«0' avrov? toi/p’ AmZkm rdyaBd ; M sch. Ch. 91 ff. : 
q rovro jaertcu r otoro? , «* vdpot jSporocc, [ IoSK‘ Amtovvat rolot 
wipwownv r ato. 

w Air viKpuv hivvoq (Arte mid. Oneiroor. 1. 4) ; tours? • i 

* * * xodt (iEeoh. Ch. 488 ff.). 

u a. Kaibel, Bp. Or., Berlin, 1878, 646. 

i® Hesyoh., Suid., eto. ; cf. Lucian, Char. 22. 

!• Of. Plut Mor. 124 B : ir ri re? wo p4x*v ioriaotr wnrap Svotav 

S ' y uM m^Pm^SSt^Ch., ad inU. and 140 ; Soph. Bl. 320 f., 

406, 481, 888; Eur. Use. 621 f., Or. HUf. 
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Mourning dress was worn. 1 No garlands appar- 
ently were worn ; the music (it is sometimes said 
there was none), if any, was provided not by 
the cithara but by the flute or pipe. 3 The usual 
Htatement that there were no 6\al* is highly 
disputable. 

To sum up, the essential features of the ritual 
of the dead are : (1) the ritual is restricted to the 
tomb ; (2) liquids are poured into the tomb ; (3) 
foods are burnt entirely and are not partaken of 
by the offerer ; (4) mayor is, or at any rate may 
be, mode to the dead, at least by members of their 
family. 

a. The heroes. — Greece, like other countries, 
was full of legends of an earlier race of men upon 
the earth, who were mightier than their degener- 
ate successors. 4 It was natural to imagine those 
heroes as the offspring of gods and human beings. 
It is precisely the idea of Gn 6 4 : ‘There were 
giants in the earth in thoso days ; and also after 
that, when the sons of God camo in unto the 
daughters of men, and they bare children to them, 
the same became mighty men which were of old, 
men of renown.* Hence Ijpm was identified with 
•hfjLldeot. The idea was perfectly familiar to Iiomer. 
Every one admits that Hesiod equated ijpws with 
ijfildeot. But equally in Hesiod ami in Hoiner this 
express identification is confined to a single pass- 
age: Horn. II. xii. 23; Hesiod, Works and Days , 
160 ; cf. Horn. Hymn . xxxi. 19, xxxii. 19. 

From these imagined heroes the great families of 
Greece traced their descent. It is easy enough to 
understand that this canonization or 1 heroization ’ 
was extended to contemporaries: thus Brasidas, 
the famous Spartan who fell at Amphipolis in 
422 B.O., received heroic honours. 

The terms used in heroic worship are olosely 
akin to those which are used in the worship of the 
dead. 

lvayi£eiv, ivaylopara. Herod, ii. 44 f. : 6ok4ovoi 64 pot otirot 
bpd&rara 'EAAijvon' votiatv, ot 6i£ A 'HpdxXna i6pvodp.iv oi cxrqvrai, 
Kai r«jJ piv u>v aSavarp ’Qkvpwip 64 tiriiivvpirjv Otiovoi, r<p 6’ crtf'pw 
w? rjpui ivayt fovot \ l. 167 : cat yap lvayi$ovoi (ao. the pcoplo OI 
Agylla) o^n (ao. the Phoocaus whom they had stoned to death) 
/xcyaAcj? «ceu ayuva yvpnxbv xai inntKov imoraot. 

Tho offerings, or yoai, in the case of heroes consisted of blood, 
and the more strict term for those was aipaicovpi'ai.& It was the 
custom to kill the victims 11 over an iovapa (hearth) or overs 
trench QM0po?), so that tho blood flowed into the earth.? But 
other things than blood were offered. Thuo. ill. 68^ speaks of 
flrstfruite of the crops : ooa ^ yrj rjptav avibibov i»pala t iravTtuv 
airapxA « imtfiipovTis. This refers to the annual offerings mode 
to those who fell at Platwa (479 b.g.). They received also 
ioStjpara teal tA aAXa vtimpa.* There Is here no mention of 
blood-offerings. But Plutarch 9 very olearly recognizes blood- 
offerings. W 

The testimony is uniformly that hero-worship 
was performed by night. 11 

In tho case of tho hero tho place of the tomb 
was taken by the Heroum (’H p$or). 

A very important feature was the solemn pro- 
cession. 19 

The essential features of heroic worship are 
thus : (1) the offerings belong to the class of Owrlat 
Ayeuoroi s they are AXoxavrdytara, wholly burnt, and 
the offerer does not partake; (2) the place of 
offering is a trench {p66pos) or at any rate an 4oxdpa 
(hearth); 18 (3) normally these offerings are per- 
formed at night (this statement can bo taken only 
1 iEsch. Ch. 11 ; Eur. JM. 1088. 

9 Ileliodor. JRth. 3. 1 ; cf. JEsch. Ch. 151 f. ; Eur. Iph. in 
Taw. 146. 

• For meaning of. Keil, Jhnnoa. xxxi. [18061 472. 

4 See art. Hbkoks and Hero- gods (Greek and Roman). 

• Pind. OI. i. 90 ; Bacchyl. vi. 5. 

• Thuc. v. 11 ; Plub. Sol. 9 ; Sertor. 9. 

T Of. Paus. x. 4. 7; Plut. Ariat. 21 ; Eur. TV. 881, Bl. 92; 
Plut. That. 4. 

• Thuo. loo. oil. 9 Ariat. 21. 

10 So plut. Sol. 21, Ariat. 68, Cat. Maj. 16. 

u Proclus, on lies. Work* and Daya % 768 ; Diog. Laert. vll. 88; 
schol. Pind. Iathm. iv. 110, etc. ; schol. Ap. Uh. t. 687 ; sohoi. 
H. vili. 66. 

19 Pind. Nam. vii. 40 ff. ; Hel. Mh. Hi. 

13 Cf. Paus. ii. 10. l. 
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(is a very general assertion) ; (4) it is usually, 
and very naturally, said that there were no 6\al 
in the worship of the heroes. But this statement, 
resting apparently on a non-fundamental hypo- 
thesis, is aoubtful. In Hcliod. ACth. iii. 2 there 
are certainly xava, which should normally imply 
6 \<d. 

3. The chthonian gods.— The term 1 * * 4 chthonian * 
os used in Greek is ambiguous. A god may be 
associated with earth as Mother of all and be in 
this sense chthonian. Or a god may be associated 
with this or that land and be xMvio» in that sense . 1 
Lastly, a god may be associated with the under 
world, i.e. chthonian in the strictest sense. But 
here again a god may l*e chthonian in one aspect 
who is in all others Olympian. Hence * chthonian * 
really denotes rather an aspect of this or that god 
than a permanent attribute. Perhaps the only 
purely enthonian deity is HadeB— and that only 
if wo neglect his non-chtlionian representative. 
Hecate also would seem to be a purely chthonian 
deity ; but we are immediately confronted by her 
confusion or amalgamation with Artemis. The 
fact is that any god may assume a chthonian 
character. When, then,’ we speak here of 
* chthonian * gods, we mean either specifically 
chthonian gods, if there be such, or gods in their 
chthonian character. 

The ritual is, naturally, precisely parallel to 
that of the dead and the heroes. The offerings are 
Oixrlai Ayevaroi ; they are made, or are supposed to 
be made, at night ; and so on. 

But, as we shall see, this is only when the 
‘chthonians’ as such preserve their full authority. 
In numerous cases, where tlio ultimate sanction 
lies with the chthonians, the sacrilices take place 
in name of the Olympians, and so take place 
by day. 

4 . The Olympian or Ouranian gods.— We come 
now to the highest rank of gods, who are most, 
usually denoted as Olympian, sometimes ns Ouran- 
ian. The two tcrniH are to all intents identical 
since even in Homer Olympos, the abode of the 
gods, sometimes loses its geographical meaning of 
a mountain in Thessaly and is really identified 
with Heaven (oi/pavbs)— e.g. t II. viii. 25, where 
Zens threatens to suspend earth and sea by a 
chain attached to a ■ peak of Olympus.* They are 
conceived as dwelling somewhere * on high * ; and 
so the Homeric worshipper when he prays ‘ looks 
unto the wide Heaven. * They are gods of mercy 
rather than of anger, of blessing rather than of 
hano. a They keep the cities of men, and lienee 
their worship comes first . 4 

We propose now to sketch the main features of 
Olympian worship. It will be easily understood 
that tuere must have been innumerable divergences 
in detail, according to date, place, and circumstance, 
which cannot be noticed here. All that we can 
endeavour to do is to give a reasonably complete 
and intelligible account of the fundamental 
principles. 

(i.) The apparatus of worship.— (a) The image 

1 80 the yfMwai (Ap. Rh. 11. 604, lv. 1822). 

i/l ill. 864, vli. 178, 201, xlx. 267, xxi. 272. 

8 of. Isoor. Philip. 116 f. : 'Do not be surprised if throughout 
my speech I urge you to render l>enefit 8 to the Greeks— urge 
you to mildness and to loving- kindness. For 1 olwerve that 
severity Is painful both to the severe end to those that have 
dealings with them, whereas mildness not merely in the case 
of men and all other animals is in good repute, but also in the 
case of the gods those who are the author! of our good things 
are called Olympian, while those whose function is to bring 
affliction and punishment receive harsher titles; and to the 
former temples and altars are established both by individuals 
and by cities, while the latter are honoured neither in prayers 
nor in sacrilices : on the contrary we perform rites to avert 
(dirmropiraf) their anger.' 

4 Of. Plato, Law8 t 717 A ; ' In the first place, we say that next 

after the Olympian gods and thoee who keep the city, honour 

should be given to the ohthonlans , 1 etc. 


(Aya\fia) of the god. — The image is a character- 
istic feature of Greek worship, and Herodotus, i. 
131, notes it os a remarkable fact that the Persians 
have neither imago nor temple nor altar, which 
he attributes to their non-an tli ropomor phio con- 
ception of the gods. It is, of course, to be 
remembered that the absence of images character- 
izes both the lowest and the highest stages of 
religion. But in historical times at least the 
absenco of an image was so exceptional as to call 
for special remark . 1 That the image, and that too 
in a fully anthropomorphic form, was known to 
Homer is clear on any reasonable interpretation of 
II. vi. 92 = 273 ss 303, where the Trojans lay a robo 
(WrXor) 4 on the knees of fair-tressed Athene,* i.e. 
on the kneea of the image in her temple on the 
acropolis of Ilios. 

The motive of the &ya\pa is well put by Dio 
Prus. Or. xii. 60-61 : 

' Nor would one say that it were better that no statue or 
image of the gods had been shown among men, It being meet 
that one should look only to the heavenly things. For all those 
things the wise man worships, believing In blessed gods whom 
he Iwholds afar. But through their yearning for the super- 
natural (Tb fiaifidviov) all men are possessed by a strong passion to 
honour and worship the divine at close quarters, drawing nigh 
to them and touching them convincingly, sacrificing to them 
and orowning them with garlands. It is with men Just as with 
little children, who, being separated from father or mother, out 
of their great, desire and longing stretch out their arms many 
a time in their dreams to their absent parents. Even so men, 
loving the gods as is their duty both because of their benefits 
and by reason of their kinship, yearn everyway to be with them 
and to walk with them. Hence also many of the barbarians, 
through poverty and through lack of art, give the name of gods 
to mountains and to unhewn trees (Hcvipa ipya) and undressed 
stones (XlOovs acnbiovt).’ 

Historically the image is probably a develop- 
ment from the symbolic pillar, ana it is more 
likely that its sanctity was acquired than that the 
sanctity was original and the image developed 
from a fetish object. Had the latter been the 
case, we should have expected a greater diversity 
of form than there seems actually to liavo been. 
The best example and the most familiar of the 
gradual transition from pillar to a more or less 
anthropomorphic form is afforded by tlio Ilcrmai 
busts to whicn we have already referred. Even in 
historical times the images in many temples seem 
to have been mere uncarvcd ‘boards,* pplrrj or 
£6ava. a It is a matter of dispute whether £6clvov 
necessarily means a wooden image or whether it 
might not include metal or other material. In 
later times it is true that the word is applied to 
other than wooden images. 8 Yet on the whole 
it seems likely that the word primarily donoted a 
wooden hoard', planed (Aciov) but not carved. The 
making of these old $6ava was frequently attributed 
to Daidalos. 4 

( 6 ) The altar (/3wM<fc).— The usual term for altar 
is/3w p .61 (cognate with ‘platform*), whether 
used (like the Hebrew nSyn mid [Ex 38 1 ]) for burnt 
offerings or for the burning of incenso (like the 
Hebrew m»p “iepD mid [Ex 30*]). In the strict sense 
the p is a 4 high place,* an erection on which 
offerings are made to tne Olympians, as opposed to 
the low foxdpa, or hearth, on which offerings are 
made to the chthonians, the heroes, and the dead. 

The altar was of course an essential part of the 
equipment of a temple. The chief altar stood 

1 Paus. lx. 26. 4 mentions a temple of the Moiral at Thebes in 
which there woe no Image (ratt Mofoaif 64 ov« forts AvaApa) ; 
cf. x. S3. 11. 

* Of. Oalliro. frog. 8 Mair«105 Schneid. : ov irw SWApiov 
foyov tv^oov AAV fot rt&py | 6i;vaty yXvjt&vuv &{oot fjtrfa <raW»| 
tb&e yip 1 tipveravTQ 6tov t row *«u yip *A Otjvrft J iv A ivbp Aavaof 
Ktlov ifhfKtv v6o?. 

8 JS.g.. Kurin. 7V. 1074 : xpvtrfovre £o4vmv rvirot : Xen. Anab. 
v. 8. 12 : sat to (6avov four*? wt svirapt<r<rtvov XP V7 V 4m ry tv 
'B6foy ; cf. Amnion, p. 07. 

4 Cf. Paus. viii. 86. 2, ix. 89. 8, and x. 40. 2 f., where hedesortbes 
among other works of Daidalos a {6avov of Aphrodite at Delos 
which xtftruex Arrl iro&tbv it rrrpdywvov — • Rood parallel 

to (be Herraoi at Athens (if nrp&yiov oc ipyatrCc^ Time, vi, 87). 
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inside the temple proper. 1 But outside the temple 
there stood in the weplBoXos, or temple- court, other 
altars— pupol robvaoir To the number of these 
there seems to have been no limit, the dedication 
of an altar being much like any other offering and 
corresponding very much to our custom of putting 
a stained-glass window in a church. 8 Stengel is of 
opinion that usually the altars inside the temple 
were used only for unburnt offerings, though he 
admits there were exceptions to this. 4 lie main- 
tains, however, even in the face of P&us. ii. 35. 5, 
that animals were never slaughtered at these 
inner altars. We think it impossible to reconcile 
Stengel’s view with Pau&anias.* 

As for altars unconnected with a temple, these 
were to be found anywhere and everywhere, in 
town and country, in.street and in marketplace, in 
the house and in public places, in the workshop 
and in the gymnasium. 

The size, shape, and material varied indefinitely. 
Somo of the most curious were the Kepardjv 9 or 
pwpbs Kcp&Tivos 7 of Apollo at Delos which was inode 
entirely of horns, 8 and was reckoned among the 
Seven Wonders of the World ; altars at Olympia, 
Pergatnos, and Samos made from the ashes of 
victims; 9 and an altar at Miletus made from the 
blood of victims. 10 

Where no altar was at hand it could bo impro- 
vised. 11 It was customary to garland the altar with 
leaves 19 or flowers. 18 

(c) The temple.— The earliest * holy place, 1 as we 
have seen above, is simply a place which in one 
way or another suggested the presence of some- 
thing more than human. Such a place was felt to 
be lepb s, sacer , something with which man must 
deal circumspectly : it was a 1 God’s acre,’ to bo set 
apart from secular use. Now, when in Homer, II. 
vi. 194, the Lycians gave Bellerophon a ‘choice 
portion ’ of land, the phrase is ripevos rdpov t^oyov 
AXXwr. Precisely the same word ripevos is used of 
the portion of ground set apart for a god. The 
Latin cognate templum (from which we get 
‘temple’) had the same original meaning of a 
marked-out space. That old sense is still familiar 
in the cali casruln templa of Ennins 14 and the 
cadi lucida templa of Lucretius, i. 1014. The 
extent of this ripevos might vary indefinitely. 
Thus Horn. II. ii. 696 speaks of U6pa<ros as ^prirpos 
ripevos^ and Pindar, Pyth. ii. 2, of Syracuse as the 
ripens " Apeos . These are, of course, poetical ex- 
pressions. More strictly the ripevos includes only 
the immediate environs of tho temple proper, and 
normally it was marked off by a fence [repl(io\os). 
If we may take a modern analogue and suppose 
that a country church, tho churchyard and other 
ground round the church, the manse and the 
manse garden, the stabling accommodation for 
worshippers from a distance, are all enclosed with- 
in a fence, which might even include the glebe, wo 
have a good parallel to the Greek ripevos . 

It is natural to suppose that many of the ploees to 
which sanctity was felt to attach would be groves 
of trees. Again, even when trees were cut down 
elsewhere to enable the land to be made arable, 

1 nlv fitoftbp top ivrot tow wood (Paul. v. 14. 4). 

* iEach. Supjd. 494. 

* Of. Ilorod. il. 136 : SmoBe fikv row fitonod row Xiot AviOteav, 
dvriov 6k avrov tow vyov, 

i Ma'* ** Ur ' ^™* r * ***** H er °d* vi. 81 ; Iiwor. from One, JUS 

9 Log. eit . ; cf. Horn. II. vi. 98 f. : 6vok<U6*ko. fiovs Ivl vim .. . 
t€fMw<r«jMy, where of ooune It can be held that the nctual 
■laughter takes place outside the temple. 

4 Plufc. Thee. 31. 7 plat. Mor. 988 E. 

8 Of. Oalllm. Hymn. Apoll . 02 f. 

* Paut. v. 18. 8. 10 lb. v. 18. 11. 

U Apoll. Rh. 1. 1128 : the Argonauta in Pontus * heaped ntonca 

for an altar * (Buphv \ipa6os waptvjvtov ) ; cf. il. 696 ; flu fib v 

TcnfreoKTO xipudatv , Theoor. xxvl. 8 if. 

19 Ap. Rh. 1. 1128. 19 Oalllm. Hymn. Apoll. 80 f. 

14 Ap. Varro, Ling. Lat. 7. 6. 


tho trees of the holy ripevos would ho spared. 
Hence AX<ros, or grove, is in Greek almost a synonym 
of ripevos. At the present day in an otherwise 
rather treeless landscape you may pick out the 
church by its clump of trees. When llerakles 
consecrated a ripev of to Zeus at Olympia, Pindar 
tells us that suddenly Herakles was struck by tho 
absence of trees and bethought him of the wild 
olives which he had once seen by tho shadowy 
springs of the Ister (Danube), and so he went and 
brought tho wild olive to Olympia to be at once a 
prize for tho victor and a hospitable shade for tho 
visitor. 1 * 

Within this ripevos is tho temple proper denoted 
by va6s (Attic rec&s) or by rb lepbv. When a dis- 
tinction is made between these two words, vabs is 
rather tho inner sanctuary, while rb lepbv is wider. 
Again pads may have practically tho same sense 
as ASvrov, the Holy of Holies, 9 or may mean the 
temple generally. 

Historically the temple is doubtless later than 
the ripevos and the fiwpbs. Thus Homer, II. viii. 
43, 3 mentions ripevos and Bwp6s, but does not refer 
to any templo. Pindar, Pyth. iv. 204 ff., tolls how 
the Argonauts came to tile Axeine (Euxine), Ivd* 
dyvbv JIo<m6du>vos taeavr eivaXlov ripevos , <f>olvur<ra 84 
Opr)'iKl<ov dyi\a raupuv brdpxev Kal ve&Krurrov Xlffuv 
fiwpoio eivap. What the motive of tho temple {va6s) 
was is not easy to determine. It is suggested that 
it was meant to protect the image of the god and 
tho dedicated offerings. Whetner this be so or 
not, a motive which must have come quite early 
into force was the feeling that the god must have 
his house even as men : only it must be more 
splendid ami more beautiful. But perhaps the 
most potent motive of all was to create a definite 
centre for the worship of the god. 

The sanctity attaching to tho temple proper was 
extendod, though doubtless in less degree, to the 
wholo space enclosed by tho peribolos. Ritual 
purity— the details are infinitely various — was 
demanded of all who camo within it, and repip- 
pavri/jpia , or vessels of holy wator, were provided 
for purposes of lustration. We may quote as a 
single example of the sort of prohibition practised 
an inscription from the templo at Jerusalem : 
prjOiva dWoyevij elairopevevOat ivrbs roO re pi rb lepbv 
rputpdKrov ( = SpvtpdKrov) Kal repifioXov' 81 8 * &v Xijtpffjj, 
iavr<f atnos tarcu Sid rb ifaKoXovOciv Odvarov.* 

(d) The priest .— See art. Priest, Priesthood 
(G reek). 

(ii.) The ritual of worship . — The two most 
essential elements of ritual are prayer and sacri- 
fice. We frequently of course find prayer without 
sacrifice ; but sacrifice without prayer occurs only 
when an offering is made by way of expiation. 
Perhaps it is hardly worthy of the name of sacri- 
fice, but, when the soilure of purification is cast 
into tho sea or into running water, or when the 
filth ( KaOdppara ) of the house is deposited at the 
No Man’s Land of the croHs ways, no words are 
spoken : 4) <riy' drlpws , . . . rdS ’ iKxiovea t ydrorov 
I vrelxw KaOdppaO 9 &s nsisripr// as vd\iv, SiKoOea 
reOxos dorpb^oieiv Sppae iv. a 

(a) Prayer. — There is no more characteristic 
expression of man’s dependence on a higher power 
than prayer. The self-sufficient man — 6 avOdSw— 
is Seivbs rots Oeoi f ph irei’txeffOai 9 Por the special 
( lmracteristicsof G rook prayer tho reader is referred 
to the art. Prayer (Greek). 

iPIml. Ol. Ilf. 13 IT. 

9*Ayia 'AyiW (He 9 s ; of. Ex 30# 40*, whloh, however, seem to 
imply that the Ovmarfptov stood not in the Holy of Holies but 
In front of the curtain which shut off the Holy of 

llolienk 

» Of. xxlll. 148, Od. vill. 868. 

* W. Dittonberger, Orientin grad inter, teketa r, 2 vote., 
London, 1903-06, il. no. 698. 

0 /Each. Ch. 96 ff. 9 Theophr. Char, ill, (xv.). 
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(6) Sacrifice, The general features of ritual 
sacrifice are sufficiently well known to us, and a 
comparison of Horn. Od. iii. 417 ff., //. 410 ff. ; 
Ad. 1th. i. 402 ff. with Aristophanes, Peace , 937 ff., 
where Trygaios sacrifices to the goddess of Peace, 
shows that, as we should expect, the ritual re- 
mained very conservative. The procedure is out- 
lined in art. Sacrifice (Greek), where also the 
oath-sacrifice is discussed. See also art. Pro- 
pitiation (Greek) for expiatory sacrifice, and art. 
Votive Offerings (Greek). 

LiTUATtmi. — P. Stengel, Die Griechisehen KultusaUer - 
tUmer : Opferbr&uahe, Berlin, 1910 ; L. Ziehen, 1 Bericht fiber 
griechlsche Sak ratal terttimer,’ tn Burrian't Jahresberieht, Leip- 
zig, 1008; S. Reinach, Cults, Myths , and Religions, London, 
1912 ; C. C. J. Webb, Group Theories of Religion and the 
Individual , do. 1916 ; J. B. Carter. The Religious Life of 
Ancient Rome , Boston and New York, 1911 ; E. Durkhelm, 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. London, 1916. 

A. W. Maul 

WORSHIP (Hebrew).— I. Introductory.— fa) 
Terms and underlying conceptions. —The funda- 
mental idea of worship, as conceived by the 
Hebrews, was expressed by the term ‘ service * 
i'abdd&h), the corresponding Greek term being 
\arpela (‘ servitus religionis quam Xa rpclav Graeci 
vocant’). 1 1 To perform the service of God (or the 
Lord) ’ means, in the Pentateuch, to carry out the 
worship of God in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Levitical Law (Nu 8 n , Ex 12 88 ). 
While such ‘service* is, on its external side, 
elaborated in a series of ceremonial and liturgical 
acts, its inward and spiritual side is also em- 
phasized ; it is essentially a ‘ service 1 of heart and 
soul (Dt 11“: 'And it shall come to pass, if ye 
shall hearken diligently unto my commandments 
which I command you this day, to love the Lord 
your God, and to serve him with all your heart 
and with all your soul,' etc.). 

From the time when worship at one central 
shrine was established (i.e. the 18th year of Josiah, 
621 B.c.) down to the destruction of the Jerusalem 
Temple in A.D. 70 the worship of God was regarded 
as finding its only complete and adequate expres- 
sion in the Temple service, with its elaborate oultus 
of priesthood and sacrifice (cf. Jn 4 10 ). 

‘The immense and manifold religious activities that concen- 
trated themselves in the temple worship, can only be adequately 
realized when it ia remembered how unique was the position 
occupied [for nearly seven centuries] by Judaism’s contral 
shrine. It was absolutely the one and only sanctuary where 
the highest expressions of the religious life of a whole people 
could ne offered. Judaiem possessed but one eanotuary, and 
that was in Jerusalem. 1 a 


Jerusalem was for & long period visited by pilgrims 
from all over the ancient world, who appeared in 
the Holy City laden with gifts for the Temple, 
They came to Jerusalem ‘for to worship* (Ac 8 s7 ; 
ef. 24 11 ), and it was a pious duty for every faithful 
Jew to visit in this way the sanctuary at least 
once in a lifetime. This happened more par- 
ticularly at the great feasts.* 


The term 'a bdd&h, while it primarily had reference to the 
worship of the Temple, and more particularly to the ministry 
of the officiating priosthood therein, received further an ex- 
tended application, and is used in the sense of divine worship 
generally, and especially prayer. A famous dictum ascribed to 
the high-priest Simeon the Just («. 200 B.O.) runs: 'On three 
things the world stands : On the Torah, on the 'AbOd&h (i.e. 
the Temple-service), and on aote of love.’ * It was after the 
destruction of the Temple that the term was applied specifically 
to prayer; of. Ta'anUh, 2 a (with ref. to Dt 10®): What fs 
meant by the * service of the heart T Prayer ’ ; and (with ref. to 
Dt 28* 7 and Nu 4*7) *Arak, 11a : • What is meant by service 
(worship) In joy and cheerfulness of the heart? It Is song . . . 
what service is that whioh accompanies sacrificial servioe 
(worship)? It is song.* This spiritualizing of the Idea of sacri- 


1 Augustine, ds Civ. Dei. v. 16. 

*G. H. Box, In MM, ool. 4948 (#.o. ‘Temple-Service*). 

* * The normal population (of Jerusalem] cannot possibly have 
ever exceeded 60,000, but at the groat feasts more than a million 
were frequently gathered around the Temple * {The Beginnings 
of Christianity , ed. by F. J. Foakea Jackson and K. Lake, 
London, 1920, pt. I. vol. L p. 1). 

4 Pirq* Abdth, i. 2. 


ficial worship had already made program within Judaiem (of. 
e.g., Ps 61H), and is strongly emphasised In the NT. St. Paul 

aitftftVi fit 1 v ah p MMAtifthlii oapvIaa* Imminiv uuhh 


. a spirifcua 

tionol animal ; cf. 1 Pet ii. 6.1 

The other general term for 'worship* is in 1 
bat odh (ninnefn), the Greek wpooitvrelv. This m 


speaks of ' your reasonable service' (rV hoyutto harptiav vyAv, 
uo 121), which means ' a service to God such as befits the reason * 
(Atfyot), «.«. a spiritual sacrifice and not the offering of an 
irrational animal ; cf. 1 Pet 11. 6.1 

i Hebrew hishta • 

b means 'prostrate 
oneself,’ the most characteristic form of which action was among 
Orientals to fall upon the knees and touch the ground with the 
forehead as a mark of supreme reverenoe (the 'salaam*). This 
was one of the attitudes of prayer— prostration for prayer— 
which is defined in the Talmud* as ‘spreading out the hands 
and feet’ It is related in the Rabbinical sources that, when 
the Temple was thronged with pilgrims, assembled to worship 
at the great feasta, though the congregation was wedged 
together so tightly as to be unable to move freely, when the 
moment arrived for prostration, in some unexplained and 
miraculous manner every member was able to prostrate him- 
self.® The term (mrmrin) la often employed in Scripture In the 
sense of ' worship,’ though it Is not oonflned to aots of worship 
directed to God. Thus it is used to express supplication or 
reverence towards men.4 But it is applied to acts of publlo 
worship in the Temple, especially In the Psalms and Ohroniolee. 
Such characteristic phrases occur as ' O worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness 1 (*.«. in festal attire) ; Ps 29® 06® (of. 1 Oh 16*. 
2 Oh 20*i). Perhaps the idea of worship Is most fully expressed 
in Psalms 93 and 95-100, especially in such verses as the follow- 
ing: 

‘ 0 come, let us worship and bow down : 

Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker ' (06®). 


The other great element in the fully developed 
worship was that of praise, or thanksgiving. One 
of the keynotes of the Psalms is 'give thanks’ 
(h6dd) — cf., e.g.. Pas 118, 106-107— or 'praise* 
( Hallel ); cf. Pss 111-113, etc. ‘Praise ye the 
Lord * ( Ifallelu-jah ). 


A good illustration of the acts of worship which were typical 
of Jewish piety is contained in the following passages : 

' Sing unto the Lord, all the earth ; 

Shew forth his salvation from day to day. 


Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name : 

Bring an offering, and come before hitn : 

Worship the Lord in the beauty of hollness'(l Oh 16*> *). 

‘And Esra opened the book in the sight of all the people; 

. . . and when ne opened it, all the people stood up : and Ezra 
blessed the Lord, the great God. And all the people answered, 
Amen, Amen, with the lifting up of their hands : and they 
bowed their heads, and worshipped the Lord with their faces to 
the ground * (Neh 

( h ) The ancient cultus .— Before the centralization 
of the cultus in the Jerusalem Temple, worship was 
carried out at various local shrines or altars, which 
were numerous throughout the land. Probably 
every city or village had its b&mdh, or ' high place’ 
(cf. 2 K 17® 23 s , Ezk 6 6 ), and in some cases the seat 
of the local worship was of more than local im- 
portance. There were famous shrines at Dan, 
Bethel, Gilgal, Beersheba, Shechem, Gibeon, and 
Samaria, some (but by no means all) of which 
figure in the patriarchal history (cf., e.g., for 
Bethel On 28“, Am 5*, etc., ana for Beersheba 
Gn 26*-*, Am 5 B ). 

That Jahweh could be wonhipped at the local bdmdh in a 
perfectly legitimate way is dear from 18 9, 10, where Samuel 
the seer is represented as going up to the bdmdh to worship, 
and where his arrival to bless the sacrifice is awaited by the 
people. To this a room or ball (Heb. lishkdh) Is attached, 
where the saorifldal meal is eaten by the assembled guests. In 
the time ot David, and during the early years of Solomon. 
Gibeon was the great ' high place,' to which the king himself 
resorted for sacrifice (1 K 3 s - \ 2 Oh 1®- 1®). In the earlier period 
(of the Judges) a special importance seems to have been 
attached to the place where the ark was looated, and during 
the period of its existence Shiloh may be regarded as the 
principal sanctuary. Here a special building (a ' temple,' hekatl 
was erected for the greater safety of the saored symbol ; a local 
priesthood, the house of Eli, was attached to it ; and its annuel 
festival was much frequented (of. Jg 211®, 1 S 1*.M). This 
sanctuary, which R. H. Kennett regards as a genuinely Israel- 
Irish sanctuary, not taken over from the Canaanltes, and possibly 
the original sanctuary of the Levi tea, was probably destroyed 
by the Philistines after the battle of Ebeneser (1 S 4“Xj a catas- 
trophe to which Jeremiah, apparently, alludes (Jer 7"). Sub- 
sequently the family of Eli was established at Nob, wbfoh thus 
became a saored shrine. 


1 Sanday-Hesdlam, Roman# {ICC). Edinburgh, 1902, ad loo. 
For the transformation of sacrificial Ideas in the synagogue 


llfci 


•urgy see below, p. 794, | a. 
* T.B. Bfrdk. 34 b, M‘g. 226. 
- - - * “ l®i * 


* B*r. Rob. v. on Gn 1® and parallels. 

4 Of. 1 S 26*4, 2 K 4*7, Est 8®,Mt 18», Lk 841, Ac 10*. 
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What became, however, the moet important of all the Israelite 
sanctuaries was that of Jerusalem, which was held by the 
Jebusites tUl the time of David (of. Jg 1*1 lQHf., 2 B Here 
the sacred rock and cave, which have played so conspicuous a 
part in Hebrew, Christian, and Muhammadan worship, may 
already have been the seat of an earlier Jebueite shrine. When 
Solomon built on this site his splendid Temple and royal palace, 
the former (as in the case of Shiloh) was sanctified by the 
presence of the ark. 

An interesting survival of the earlier Israelite shrines is 
probably to be seen in the institution of Levitioal cities. This 
is a feature of the late priestly legislation, and is probably to be 
aooounted for by the fact that the Levites, who in the post- 
Exilic period occupied a position subordinate to the priesthood 
proper, were the descendants of the old local priestly families, 
which ministered at the local sanctuaries or * high places.' The 
Levites possessed large estates at such places as Shechem, 
Oeser, Hebron, Beth-sheinesh, Kodesh, Ttaanach Ashtaroth, 
Ramoth-Gilead, Bezer, Gibeon (cf. Jos 21**«)i These priestly 
estates existed in the various localities where there had been 
a 'high place.' 'Could the complete history of these Levitical 
oities be written it seems probable that In each caee it would be 
found that each had been the centre of an independent ahrine 
in the days before Joeiah's reform.' 1 

Recent excavation in Palestine has brought to 
light many remains of ancient * high places ’ and 
altars. 1 It was around these shrines that the 
worship of the ancient Hebrews was concentrated. 
To these spots they flocked as the annual festivals 
came round, and at the recurring new moons and 
sabbaths, to offer their tithes, their firstfruits, and 
their sacrifices (cf. 2 K 4* Am 8®, etc.). The 
character of this worship waB essentially joyous, 
music, dancing, and revelry being marked features 
(cf. Am 6® ( *). Unfortunately it is impossible for 
us to reconstruct fully and adequately the cere- 
monies that accompanied the ancient worship. 
All we can say with certainty is that its centre 
was the local altar— -in some cases the local shrine 
being of more than local importance (Shiloh, later 
Dan, Bethel, and Jerusalem). The altar had as 
its practically indispensable adjuncts the sacred 
pillar {ma$$£b&h) and dsherah , or sacred pole, 
which was the symbol, apparently, of a goddess.® 
Another adjunct was the sacrificial hall or room 
(Heb. lishkdh) where the sacrificial feast was held. 

The local sanctuaries were served by a local priesthood, 
though it is improbable that, os a rule, more than one family 
exercised the priestly office at any smaller particular locality. 
The story of Micah given in the appendix to the hook of Judges 
(oh. 17 f.l shows how a shrine could be set up by the head of a 
household, who oould appoint one of his sons (an Ephraimite) 
to act as his priest. It is only later that a wandering Levite is 
appointed in nis place, who subsequently was carried off by the 
Danites and became the founder of the long line of prlosta who 
ministered at the famous sanctuary of Dan in the far north. 
Similarly David made his sons priests (2 B 8 18 ), although the 
principal priest at the time was Abiathar, a descendant of Eli. 
It was natural that the priests who were attached to the more 
Important shrines should themselves increase in importance 
ana wealth, in course of time. 'The wealth thus acquired was 
In many instances invested in land in the vicinity of the city in 
which the priests officiated. In course of time, therefore, there 
were large priestly estates in and about the cities where temples 
or high places were situated.’ * According to Ezk 447 , j n the 
pre-Exillc period the manual labour connected with the shrines 
and saorifloes had (doubtless only after wealth had increased) 
been performed by foreign slaves, who were kept by the more 
wealthy prieets. 

The character of the old simple worship of 
Jahweh was fundamentally transformed when the 
Israelites passed from tlie nomadic stage and 
became a Bettled agricultural community. J ah weh, 
who had at first been regarded as essentially a 
war-god, who led His chosen people to victory 
against enemies— though this was not the only 
aspect of His character — now became the God 
(Ihtal) of the land, and as such the God of agri- 
cultural law. The body of agricultural laws 
which gradually grew up under these conditions 
oame to be looked upon as an essential part of the 
original covenant by which Jahweh became the 
God of the Hebrews (Ex 21-23). Another result 

1 G. A. Barton, The Religion of Israel, Hew York, 1918, p. 107. 

9 See art. Hioh Flack. For a full discussion see 8. K. Driver, 
Modem Research as iUudraHng the Bible (Sohwcich Lectures), 
London, 1909, p. 00 ff. 

» See U. F. Burney, Judges , London, 1918, p. 190 ff. 

* Barton, p. 162 f. 


was that the great festivals were placed upon an 
agricultural basis. 

'To the simple Passover feast, which commemorated the 
yeaning time of domestic animals, an agricultural offering of 
first fruits in the form of unleavened bread was added. This 
occurred because the first ripe grain wae gathered at ihe very 
season in which the old nomadic feast fell. Seven weeks later 
a new agricultural festival, commemorative of the completion 
of the harvest, was added, while the old autumn festival of the 
date harvest became the festival of the grape-gathering.' 1 

The looal sanctuaries were the centres at which 
this worship was carried out, and it was at those 
shrines that for several centuries Jahweh was 
worshipped with the full sanction of the religious 
leaders (cf. 1 S V\ I K 3 4 I8®°, etc.). ‘Such local 
worship is alone contemplated in the oldest Hebrew 
legislation (“in every place where I record my name 
I will come unto thee and I will bless thee” 
[Ex 20 84 ]).’ 8 But by this very fact it was exposed 
to serious dangers. The admixture of hoathen 
Canaanitish elements threatened seriously to im- 
peril the purity of the old simple tribal religion, 
and it was against this, the mixed cultus, that the 
8th cent. prophetH, especially Hosea, raised their 
powerful opposition. The great prophetic move- 
ment marked the conflict of Israel in strife with 
its own paganism. It is clear from the language 
of the prophets that in the 8th cent. B.c. during 
the prosperous reigns of Jeroboam II. and Uzziah 

g ublic worship, both in the Northern and in the 
outhern Kingdom, was carried out, especially at 
the great central shrines (Bethel, Jerusalem), with 
great zeal, elaboration, and pomp. The ceremonial 
was splendid, wealth was lavished on the sanctu- 
aries, and these were thronged with zealouB 
worshippers. And all this, it must be remembered, 
was ostensibly worship of Jahweh. What Amos 
inveighs against iB not open disloyalty to the 
national God, but a wrong conception of the kind 
of service acceptable to Him. The worship is 
Jahweh-worship, but inspired by heathenish ideas.® 
Doubtless this worship was, on the whole, purer 
in Judah than in N. Israel. But in Judah heathen 
tendencies, though submerged, wore powerful, and 
assorted themselves in violent reactions, such as 
occurred, in the 7th cent., in the reign of Manasseh. 

Perhaps the general character of the old worship at the local 
shrines, or MmCth, may be illustrated from similar festivals 
that take place in Syria and the neighbouring lands to-day. 

8. I. Curtiss has illustrated this aspect of the matter in his 

Primitive Semitic Religion To-day* where the results of con- 
siderable and extensive research are gathered together. He 
shows that many sacred spots, probably in some cases the very 
sites of ancient ' high places,' are still venerated and resorted 
to by the peasantry. At many of these time-honoured spots 
' there is virtually a priesthood in existence. . . . They do not 
have the designation of priests ; they are known rather as sheiks 
of certain shrines, or as servants of certain saints. But their 
duties and emoluments correspond in some degree to tboee 
about which we read in the Old Testament.' Usually one 
priest or priestly family is connected with such a shrine, tfiough 
cases occur where several priestly families live together at one 
shrine, as at Nebi Baud (outside the wall of Jerusalem). 
Sacrifices are still, apparently, offered at some of these shrines, 
especially in connexion with vows, and dues in the shape of the 
hide of the animal, and one of the quarters, are paid to the 
minister of the shrine, who in ordinary life is an orthodox 
Muslim.* 

Vows at such spots play a considerable part in modern 
popular religion in Syria. 'During the year, at a popular 
makam [sacred spot or shrine], many sheep and goats, and 
sometimes larger animals, are killed in payment of vows. 
Besides there are vows of groin, which ore promised on con- 
dition of good harvests. These vows are collected by a servant 
of a shrine.' According to a native authority, 0 'if the sheik, 
that is, the minister of the shrine, is present, he kills the 
victim, otherwise any one who can read the first sura of the 
Koran. He uses the formula, " This is from thee and for thee." 
Tho dahhiysh sacrifice is slaughtered by the one who brings it. 
If, however, it is brought by a woman, she puts her hand on 
that of the man who kills it/ The minister of the ahrine is not 

1 Barton, p. 79 f. 

s A. R. S. Kennedy, in HUB iv. 890»>. 

Bee G. A. Smith, The Bonk of the. Twelve Prophets, London, 
1*»0, i. oh. ix. 

* lioudon, 1902. 0 Curtiss, p. 144 ff. 

«/6. p. 148 f. 
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only its guardian, but also the repository of the legends 
connected with its origin and the life of the saint whose name 
and deeds are oommem orated. Not all the modern shrines 
have annual festivals. Where such a festival occurs it is in 
some cases attended by thousands of people. 

The festivals referred to by Amos (ft** 33 ) must have borne a 
strong general resemblance to these present-day celebrations, 
which are probably their lineal descendants. Reference may 
also be made in this connexion to the annual feast of Jnhweh at 
Shiloh (Jg 211®* 91), where dancing by the maidens of the locality 
was a feature (cf. also Ex 82®* ®- 

For the use of Images by the early Hebrews, and the preva- 
lence of idolatrous tendencies among them, see art. Imaqks and 
Idols (Hebrew and Ganaanite), vol. vil. pp. 188*142. It was by 
the 8th cent, prophets Uosea (8 4 * 0 13 lf - ; of. 8 4 ) and Isaiah (2*- 
that tho first effective protest was made, apparently, against 
the use of idolatrous emblems In Johweh-worship. It was 
probably at Isaiah's Instigation that lleseklah was moved to 
destroy the brasen serpent (ntfauhtan) which had long been an 
object of worship (2 K 18 4 ). Such serpent-worship was wide- 
spread in antiquity, and appears to have prevailed, as a popular 
superstitious practice, among the Hebrews, if we may Judge 
from the resufte of the Gezer excavations. 1 

(c) The effects of Josiah'e reformation . — The re- 
markable and far-reaching movement of reform 
which expressed itself in the Deutoronomic legisla- 
tion and was inaugurated in practice by the drastic 
action of King Josiah in 621 B.C. was the outcome 
of an alliance between the prophetic party and the 
priesthood. W e have already noted that the possi- 
bilities of such an alliance had always been greater 
in Judah than in the Northern Kingdom. It now 
became an accomplished fact, and the results were 
momentous. The two great elements in the re- 
ligious life of the community now united in a 
sustained and sincere effort to translate the lessons 
of the teaching of the great 8th cent, prophets 
into practico, by fundamental reforms in the re- 
ligious institutions of the nation. Thu aim was to 
make public worship a more fitting and adequate 
instrument for expressing the prophetic religion. 
It was essential that the rites of worship should l>e 
purified, and divorced from the heathen accompani- 
ments and associations in which they were involved. 
To effect this end the reformers insisted on two 
things, the nationalization of the worship and 
its centralization in Jerusalem. The old time- 
honoured, local sacrifices of clan and family were 
to he suppressed, and all tho worship (including 
the private sacrifices) was to be concentrated in 
one central sanctuary in Jerusalem. 

It was only by such a drastic reform that the 
necessary break with age-long traditions and 
associations could be effected. Wo are expressly 
told that the Passover celebrated as a result of the 
reform movement was unprecedented (2 K 23 2lf - ). 
This was because it was kept, on this occasion, not 
as in the past by the people in their own homes, 
but by the united nation in Jerusalem. 

The suppression of the local shrines and the 
centralization of the worship mark a revolution. 
With the publication and national acceptance of 
the Deutoronomic code the beginnings of tne Canon 
were formed which was to grow into the Hebrew 
Bible ; and with the centralization of the worship 
the first stone of the edifice was laid which was 
later to develop into the post-Exilic Jewish Church. 
The foundations of Judaism were laid. 

The aim of the reformers was to gather up tho 
local saorifioial rites into n truly national worship. 

Deuteronomy 'outs at the roots of the family and tribal 
sacrifices when It forbids the offorlng of sacrifice elsewhere than 
at the central sanctuary (12 13 -i»* tf). Hut it does more than 
merely forbid. It provides the great festivals, which had their 
close association with the spring sowing and the harvest, and 
which, being common to all men, brought the peoplt- into con- 
tact with tneir heathen neighbours, with motives taken from 
the history of Jahveh’s dealings with His people. The people, 
when they come together to worship their God, are to come to 
a shrine which has associations with their national life ami with 
that alone ; and they arc to worship through forms which con- 
tinually impress upon them the unity of their historic life us a 
people. Even when the private man comes to offer his personal 
recognition of Jahveh's bounty to him, he does it through a 


ritual in which he reoounts how he belongs to a nation with 
a past which is great because it is full of God's grace (xxvL 
1-11).' i 

This national impress upon the character of the 
worship was never lost. The old agricultural 
feasts, though their primitive features were not 
eliminated, acquired a new significance. The 
Passover became the festival of national re- 
demption; Pentecost (the * feast of weeks ^ was 
transformed into a commemoration of the giving 
of the Law — the festival of Revelation; ana 
Tabernacles was invested with the associations of 
the wilderness life. The old unity of the nation, 
which had expressed itself in the nomadic period 
by the gathermg of the clans at a Genual shrine, 
was recovered, and henceforth remains a permanent 
feature of the cultus. 

Another momentouB result was the disestablish- 
ment of the local priesthood. The legislation of 
Deuteronomy provides no complete law of the 
priesthood. It merely deals with the practical 
consequences of the centralization of the worship 
as these affected the old order of priests. The 
members of this order, who are referred to as 
4 Levites,’ are still priests de jure. They are all 
‘loviticai priests,’ and are so styled in the Code 
(‘the priests the Lovites* [Dt 18 1 etc.]). But in 
consequence of the new legislation the exercise of 
priestly functions can only be carried out legiti- 
mately in the central sanctuary. The rural priest 
(* tho Lovite within thy gates *) can only secure the 
name and rights of a priest when he removes to 
Jerusalem (Dt 18 8f -). 

It was only in the later legislation ot P that tho distinction 
between priests and Invites grew up. The Levites, who were 
the deBcendunta of the old local order of priests, wore then 
degraded to an inferior rank, and the priesthood proper was 
confined to the family of Aaron. 

The immediate results of the Deuteronomie 
reform seem to have proved disappointing. So 
drastic a break with age-long tradition could not 
at once bo absolutely successful. In the dark 
days that preceded the final extinction of the 
Southern Kingdom there were lapses to older 

J j lactic os, and even to idolatry. But a real step 
brward hail been taken and tho way had been 
prepared for the later reconstruction of tho Jewish 
community who survived the Exile as a Church- 
nation with one holy sanctuary served by an 
official priesthood which is set apart for the per- 
formance of holy functions. The central idea of 
Ezekiel and his successors is that of a holy God, 
worshipped in the holy land in one holy sanctuary 
by a holy people whose sacrifices are offered by a 
sacred order of ministers, who constitute a holy 
priesthood. 

2 . The worship of the second Temple.— -The 
erection of the second Temple was not improbably 
the work of the remnant of the old Israelites who 
had been left behind in the land ; but the leaders 
seem to have been Babylonian Jews. It was 
from the exiles in Babylonia that the enthusiasm 
and energy were drawn which impelled the some- 
what weary and sluggish Palestinians to move 
forward. But it was, at first, a ‘day of small 
tilings.* The new structure appeared mean and 
despicable in the eyes of those who remembered 
‘this house in its former glory* (Hag *2*). But 
Uaggai’s bold prophecy of future glory (‘i 7 ) was 
destined ultimately to be fulfilled. 

It is important to realize that the worship of 
the restored Temple, though influenced to some 
extent by Ezekiel's ideas, did not at first conform 
to tho elaborate prescriptions of P. It was based 
upon the Deuteronomie law, which was still the 
only written form of the Tdrali of Moses. Even 
in Malochi (? c. 450 B.O.) the conception of the 

1 A. 0. Welch, The Religion of Israel under the Kingdom, 
London, 1012, p. 200. 


1 See R. A. S. Maoallater, The Excavation of Qeur, II. 809. 
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priesthood is still essentially that of Deuteronomy ; 
it belongs to the House of Levi (Mai 2 4< *). It is 
true that the distinction between priests and 
Levites had been recognized already at the time 
of the Return, if we may judge uv the list of 
those who came up with Zerub babel (Neh 7). But 
the relatively small number of Levites there given 
may be explained, perhaps, by supposing that 
most of those tabulated as priests were originally 
Levites whoso claim to the priesthood hail been 
recognized. Ezekiel’s influence was obviously at 
work. A clear indication of this appears in Zee 3 7 , 
where one of the principal functions of the high- 
priest is to keep God’s courts. 

‘ Here we have an unmistakable indication,' says Robertson 
Smith, 4 that Ezekiel’s conooption of holiness, and his jealousy 
of profane contact with holy things, had been taken up by the 
spiritual leaders of the new Jerusalem. There is, therefore, a 
strong presumption that from the first the arrangements and 
ritual of the second Temple were moro closely conformed to 
the principle of concentric circles of holiness than thoee of the 
first Temple had been.'* 

The ideas of Ezekiel were potent — in particular 
the conception of the service offered as a stated 
and regular ceremonial ; but the ceremonial had 
not yet attained the elalxiratenoss of the Priestly 
Code. That was only realized later, when Ezra 
promulgated his edition of the Tflr&h. 

The date for this event usually given (444 b.c.) is by no means 
certain. Ezra's mission may plausibly no assigned to the reign 
of the second Artaxerxes, in which case some date betwcon 
400 and 300 ».o. is more probable. 

4 That the stated services of the first ninety years of the new 
Jerusalem were much less elaborate and costly than the 
Priestly Oode prescribes seems to follow from E/.r D 9 , where 
we learn that [at the time when Ezra arrived in Jerusalem] the 
evening oblation was still only a mink a or cereal offering. The 
e thing follows still more clearly from Nnh 10» a , whore we 


see that a new voluntary tax became necessary when the full 
Pentatouchal ritual was introduced. Before that time the 
stated service appears to have boon maintained, with much 
grumbling and in an imperfect way, at the expense of the 
priests (Mai lM*).’ 9 

With the promulgation and public acceptance of 
the full prioatly law in Jerusalem by Ezra the 
services in the Temple became more elaborate 
and the priesthood more fully organized. This 
process, perhaps, did not begin till after 400 b.c. 
Unfortunately the history of the period 400-200 
B.C. is very obscure. That Ezra encountered 
much opposition from the old conservative party 
in Jerusalem is clear ; and this ultimately culmin- 
ated in the Samaritan schism and the erection of 
a rival Temple on Mount Gerizim (probably about 
330 B.C.). After this event the strict hierarchical 
party within the Jewish community hold undis- 
puted sway. The elaboration of the Temple 
worship proceeded, it would seem, without a 
cheek; and its effects are visible in the work of 
the chronicler (c. 300-250 B.c.). The elaborate 
organization of the Levitical arrangements in the 
Temple described in 1 Cli 23 ft*, no doubt reflects 
the realities of the writer’s own time. Hero tho 
duties of priests and Levites (now two completely 
distinct orders), with those of the subordinate 
classes of doorkeepers and singers, are fully set 
forth. The teaching of the Law to the people hod 
now, apparently, become a recognized part of the 
functions of the priestly class. The priest was 
also a teacher (2 Ch 15*). Possibly a system of 
schools for such teaching had been established 
(cf. 2 Ch 17 7 ’*). Tho priestly class was also in 
control of the courts of justice (2 Ch l?) 4 * 11 ), and 
this function descended from them later to the 
Rabbinical doctors of the Law (scribes). The 
care for public worship and its elaborate organiza- 
tion which the chronicler ascribes to such kings 
an David, Solomon, Hezekiah, and Josiah illumin- 
ate the actual Htate of affairs as he know them. 

i The Old Testament in the Jewish Church*, Loudon, 1892, 
p. 448. 

9 lb. p. 444. 


In these acts praise, supplication, and thanks- 
giving are a prominent feature. The old abuses 
of worship denounced by Isaiah and Jeremiah 
have passed away. We are confronted with a 
pious community that finds in the great services 
of the Temple its highest satisfaction and constant 
care. The ancient ritual of animal socrilice was 
celebrated with pomp and impressive ceremonial. 
But it was no mere empty formality, devoid of 
spiritual significance and appeal. It was hallowed 
by true spiritual fervour, by the sense of sin for- 
given and by unstinting recognition of the goodness 
of the Giver of all good things. Especially signifi- 
cant in this connexion is the large place giveu to 
prayer. 4 It is hardly possible to road tho prayers 
of the great kings in Chronicles and not feel that 
they echo a liturgy of prayer— for the individual 
ana for the nation.’ 1 It is indeed highly probable 
that some of tho older liturgical prayers, embodied 
in the Prayer Book of the synagogue, were already, 
in an earlier form, iu existence at the time of the 
chronicler. The Hervico of music anil praise was 
especially rich, and \h dwelt upon with loving 
minuteness by the chronicler, who was himself, 
perhaps, a member of one of tho Levitical choirs 
(cf., e.g., 2 Ch 5 12t ). The Psaltor was the hook 
of praise (cf. 1 Ch lG 8fL ). 

That the service of prayer and praise was 
liturgical in character is clear from the fact that 
the people were expected to respond: 'And all 
the people said, Amen, and praised the Lord’ 
(1 Ch 10*®). It is probable also that the Law was 
read in public worship. At any rate, the recital 
of the Shfttm (' Hear, O Israel’) is almost certainly 
as old as this period, as can be shown by the 
antiquity of the present (synagogue) Benedictions 
that accompany it. 

As Elmslle remarks : 4 Even if it be thought that this picture 
represents rather the ideals of tho Lovilus than tho actual 
attainments of tho ccimnunity, it is still important that such 
a standard of worship was conceived by the priests and sot 
before the people. One recalls the words of the great prophet 
of exilic or post-exilic times who wrote : 44 for mine house shall 
be called an houso of prayer for all peoples " (Is 607). Hi* was a 
vision of the Temple os the centre of the whole world’s worship. 
To the Chronicler it hod at least become a true “ houso of 
prayer" for Israel.' 9 

How deep and real the devotional Mpirit could 
1)0 that underlay the imposing ceremonial of the 
Temple worship can be seen from the Psalter, 
whicn may be regarded us the hymn-book (and 
also, to some extent, os the prayer-book) of the 
second Temple. 

Here the worshipful spirit, which lingers so lovingly on the 
services and devotions of tho House of God (cf. 1's 84, 274 42* 
1004 , 132 , 16 ), which finds in that House tho focus of its 
devotion (Ps 67 188 * 99a. 8 1327 ), which delights to celebrate the 
pomp (‘ the beauty of holiness ’*= holy adornment or vestments : 
l's 29*90* ; cf. 1 Ch 10 s *), and the stately processions (Ps 08S»-» 
24 #f. 7-10) of the Temple, has yet no narrow conception of 
worship. To the Psalmists the God of Israel is also tho God of 
nature, and is celebrated as such in the splendid nature-psalms 
(8, 19*0, 29, 104, 107, 139, 147, 148): and the transition from 
one aspect to the other is easy (Ps 29™*). Tims in the composite 
Ps 19 the psalmist passes from extolling the wonders of nature 
(the light of nature) to praise of the Law (the light of revelation). 
But in truth the range of the Psalter is as wide as the outlook 
and experience of uian ; the Psalmists touch the height and 
depth of the human spirit ; and tho universality of thoir appeal 
reveals how an intense and particularistic religion can expand 
and deepen when It is founded upon a genuine and profound 
spiritual experience. 

The feeling excited in the breast of a pious Jew by the 
splendid ceremonial of thu Temple worship as It could be 
witnessed at the end of the century (about 200 n.o.) during 
which the Chronicler flourished, is fervently expressed by Bcu 
Hira in his striking tribute to the high-priest Simon (11.), 
surnamed 'the Just.’ lie is pictured as lie apisvired in thu 
Temple on the Day of Atonement, where ‘clothed in hks 
glorious robes' and surrounded by 'all the sons of Aaron in 
their glory ’ ho * went up to tho altur of majesty and made 
glorious tho court of the sanctuary.’ Thu crowded court and 


1 W. A. L. Elmslic, The Books of Chronicles, Cambridge, 
1916. p. Hi. 

9 lb. p. liif. 
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tho worship of the people who receive the high-priestly blessing 
are vividly desert lied : 

‘Then the sons of Aaron sounded 
With the trumpets of beaten work ; 

Tea, they sounded and caused a mighty blast to be heard 
For a romembrance before the Most High. 
fThen) all flesh hasted together 
And fell upon their faces to the earth, 

To worship before the Most High, 

Before the Holy One of Israel, etc. i 

The upheaval produced by the attempted sup- 
pression of Judaism at the hands of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the consequent Maccabean revolt, 
was fruitful in momentous consequences. J udaism 
was rooted more firmly than ever in the heartB of 
true believers by the persecution. Affection for 
the Law was deepened, and the study and know- 
ledge of its ordinances was more widely diffused 
ana more actively pursued among laymen. When 
the fury of the storm had spent itself, Judaism 
emerged profoundly modified in many important 
ways. New parties— the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees — came into existence ; a new literature, 
which found its classical example in the book of 
Daniel, emerged. A new native dynasty ruled, 
and communal life was re-organized. A new 
Temple-feast, commemorating the re-dedication of 
the sanctuary (164 B.C.) after its defilement by 
the Syrian tyrant, was added to the sacred 
calendar. This is known as the Feast of Dedica- 
tion (cf. Jn 10"), or Chanukkah , and is celebrated 
in the winter for eight days. It was inaugurated 
in the circumstances described in 1 Mac 4 36ff * : 
* After the Temple had been purified, a new altar 
of burnt-offering built, and new holy vessels mode, 
the fire was kindled on the altar, the lamps of the 
candlestick lit, and the re-dedication of the altar 


Sabbath worship of the Diaspora was, aooordlng to Frledlftnder, 
of a different character ; it consisted not merely of lections from 
Moses and the Prophets, and of prayer, but principally in the 
exposition of Holy Scripture, which was allegorical in charaoter, 
which saw 4 in the words [of the text] symbols of a secret nature 
revealed lu allegories,* and deduoed from them the loftiest 
philosophical ideas. The Diaspora synagogue also, aooordlng to 
Frledlander, had os a distinguishing feature that it did not de- 
rive its instruction from the authoritative oral teaching of the 
priest, but that whoever possessed knowledge in the Sorlptuni 
was here at liberty to come forward in order to expound God*s 
word. This was still the case In the Diaspora synagogues in the 
times of the Apostles (Ao 13 1 * 3 ®). 

Frledlander In these contentions seems to exaggerate the 
difference between the orthodox synagogues of Palestine and 
those of the Diaspora. In both the element of instruction— the 
reading and exposition of the Law and the Prophet*— was the 
main element. In both, also, prayer occupied an important 
place. Indeed, the most frequent designation of ‘synagogue* 
in Philo is irpotrtvxt — a term whioh also occurs in Josephus. 1 
One principal difference there was: in the synagogues of the 
Diaspora the Scriptures. and probably the prayers, were 
recited in Greek. The allegorioal method of expounding the 
Scriptures was more freely employed In the Dispersion— though 
it was by no means absent from the ancient homlletio dis- 
courses given in the synagogues of Palestine. Pharisaic restric- 
tions only became marked after the close of the 1st century a.d. 
Up to that time a greator freedom prevailed, probably, In the 
synagogues of Palestine as well as in those of the Diaspora. A 
trace of the survival of suoh a spirit in certain Hellenistic syna- 
uee may be seen in the foot that in the time of Origen the 
k of Baruch was still publicly read (in Greek).* 

3. The later Temple service.— It has already 
been pointed out that the Bystem of worship which 
was developed by tho Jewish community in 
Palestine found its most elaborate expression in 
the services of the Temple of Herod. How elabor- . 
ate the organization of these services was can be 
seen from the details that have been preserved 
regarding the priestly arrangements, 8 which need 
not be repeated here. Reference may also be 
made to such Rabbinical evidence as is contained 


celebrated for eight days. * 8 According to J osephus, 
its popular name was the * Festival of lights.’ 8 
But during the period that followed the establish- 
ment of the new Jewish state a profound change 
in the whole character of Jewish piety manifested 
itself in the rise of the Pharisaic party and wide 
extension of the synagogue as a religious institu- 
tion. The monopoly of religious leadership, which 
had hitherto been enjoyed by the priests, was now, 
perforce, shared by the popular party of the 
Pharisees, who represented the pious laymen, the 
old priestly party, which was still all-powerful in 
tho Temple, Doing represented by the Sadducees. 4 
The synagogues were under the control of the 
Pharisees. 

The origin of the synagogue as a religious Institution is en- 
veloped in obscurity. The Jewish scholar Moris Friedliinder 8 
regards it as a product of tho Diaspora, which came in to Judea 
from outside. If the synagogue had already become an institu- 
tion in Judea at the time of the Maooabean revolt, the silence 
of the books of Maccabees regarding it would be inexplicable. 
On the other hand, the existence of synagogues in Egypt during 
the seoond half of the 8rd cent. h.o. (during the reign of 
Ptolemy Kuergetes, 247-222 b,o.) seems to be demonstrable; 8 
while a famous synagogue was certainly in existence at Antioch 
in the reign of Antiochus Kpiphanea. The circumstances of 
the Diaspora would naturally promote the growth of such an 
institution. 

Friedl&nder insists that the synagogues of the Diaspora were 
pervaded by a much freer atmosphere than those of Palestine, 
whioh were under Pharisaio influence. The former, he thinks, 
were In reality plaoes of teaching and instruction ( Lehrhduter ), 
They were thus far more than houses of prayer; while the 
Pharisaic synagogues, which arose later, were more of the latter 
character. Though sections from Scripture were read, and 
edifying discourses were given in them, prayer still remained 
the principal element and had many points of contact and 
relation with the sacrificial cultus, as tne existing prayers of the 
synagogue liturgy, which originated from the time both tofore 
and after the Roman destruction of the Temple, testify. The 

1 The text is cited in the translation given in the Oxford 
Corpus, The Apocrypha and Peeudeptgrapha of the Old 
Testament, i. 510. 

* W. O. K. Ocaterlcy and G. H. Box, The Religion and Worship 
Of the. Synagogue#, p. 404. 

3 For the present-day celebration of the festival in the syna- 
gogues of. Oesterley and Box, p. 404 ft. 

• See artt. Pharibkih. Sadduckks. 

8 Synagoge und Kirch* in ihren Anfilngen, Berlin, 1008. 

8 Of. W. Uousset, Rel. de s Judentmn* , p. 72. 


in tho Mislmah Tractates MiddOth and Yomd — to 
cite only the most obvious sources. In tho former 
minute details are given regarding the Temple 
structure and arrangements ; while in the latter a 
full account is set forth of the elaborate Temple 
services and ceremonial on the Day of Atone- 
ment. 4 

It should be remembered that for the purposes 
of the national worship the land of Palestine was 
divided up into 24 districts (corresponding to the 
24 1 courses ’), and one 1 course * from each district 
(consisting of priests, Levitos, and lav Israelites) 
was on duty in the Temple for a week at a time. 
Not all tho priests belonging to a particular course 
could do duty at the same time at the sacrifice ; 
the bourse* was therefore divided into ‘father’s 
houses.’ In the same way not all the laymen 
belonging to a particular * course * could be present 
during the whole week when its eourse was on duty 
in the Temple. It was consequently represented 
by a deputation at the sanctuary ; the others, who 
had been left behind, assembled in the local syna- 
gogues (at the time when the sacrifice was actually 
being offered in the Temple) and engaged in 
prayer and the reading of Script are. 8 To Illustrate 
the character of the worship which was focused in 
the later Temple, it will suffice here (1) to desoribe 
the ceremonies associated with one of the more 
popular ocoasions for such service, outside the 
three great national festivals of Passover, Pente- 
cost, and Tabernacles; and (2) to summarize 
briefly the ceremonial of the daily service. 

(1) The presentation of the firstfruits ( bikkurim ) 
was one of the occasions whioh gave opportunity 
for pompous pilgrimage to the Holy City outside 
the cycle of the great festivals. It was concerned 
with the fulfilment of the command: ‘The first 

1 Vila . 277. 

3 For the synagogue forme of worship, see, further, the end 
of this article. 

3 See art. Fkirst, Priksthood (Jewish). 

4 Of. also the Tractate Tdmid (' continual 'X whioh describes 
the Daily Service of the sanctuary. 

8 Of. Mishnah, Ta'anUh, iv. 8. 
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of the firstfruits of thy ground thou slmlt bring 
into the house of the Lora thy God * (Ex 23 lw 34‘ Jfl ). 
These gifts formed part of the revenue of the 
priesthood, and were destined to be stored in the 
Temple. Great importance was attached to this 
offering, which alone among the offerings that were 

S 'ven to the priests by the people had to be 
ought by them directly to the Temple. It was 
of great antiquity and naturally lapsed with the 
destruction or the sanctuary. The description of 
the scene by Franz Delitzscn 1 is well known and 
need not be repeated. 

(2) The daily routine of the Temple- worship, 
including the weekly Sabbath celebrations, was 
interrupted only by the great festivals, the most 
important of which were kept with special 
ceremonial, for several days. Tne characteristic 
features of the worship, however, are well illus- 
trated by the ceremonial of the morning and 
evening sacrifice ( Tamid ). Delitzsch as before 
gives a good reconstruction. 9 

In the Temple itself the opening of the sanctuary 
gates was the signal for the actual slaughter of the 
sacrilice, tho sprinkling of its blood upon the altar, 
of the victim. The pieces into 


and the 


which the sacrifice was divided were carried by the 
six allotted priests (each taking one piece) to the 
altar, while a seventh carried tne offering of flour, 
an eighth the baked meal-offering (of the high- 
priest), and a ninth the wine of the drink-offering. 
These were all laid at the foot of the altar-ascent 


and salted: and then all the priests assembled 
once more in the Hall of Polished Stones, there to 
celebrate, first of all, a service of prayer. It is 
highly significant that the sacrificial service should 
have been interrupted at this point and tempor- 
arily suspended. This can only have grown up as 
a concession to the overwhelming popular feeling 
in favour of the recital of the prescribed sections 
of the Law, with the appropriate accompaniment 
of prayer. The priests retired for this purpose to 
the Hall of Polished Stones, which was sufficiently 
near the court to allow of their quick withdrawal 
to it and rapid return to the sanctuary. It will be 
remembered that they had already assembled at 
early dawn in this chamber to cast the first lots for 
determining the distribution of certain priestly 
dutios. The passage in the Mishnah * which speaks 
of this meeting ana its purpose runs as follows : 


(1) And they descended and entered the Hall of Polished 
Stones to read the Shema. 

(2) The president said to them : 1 Give one blessing ’ ; and 
they blossed, 

(8) And recited the Ten Commandments and the Shema (in 
its three flections) 

(4) And they blessed the people with three blowings ; vis. 
(the blowing) ‘True and firm' (3'sn nOM), that of 'service' 
(.may), and 'the blessing of the priests ’ (D'l.iD naia). 


This brief account is extraordinarily interesting, 
but not free from difficulty. Tho purpose for 
which the priests forgathered is described as ' to 
road (or recite) tho Shema. 1 This is a summary 
way of describing the reading of certain portions 
of Scripture the most important of which was the 
Shema (Dtfl 4 ' 8 ), and certain accompanying litur- 
gical Blessings. The leader or * president * is to 
be regarded, not as the minister who recites the 

a ers on behalf of the congregation, but as the 
jr who leads in the recitation, the assembled 
priests all joining in. Possibly 1 Bless ’ here means 
merely * Begin the liturgical service/ 

It is explicitly stated in line three that the 
Decalogue was recited in close connexion with the 

1 Jewish Artisan /A/e, London, 1902. oh. Iv. (' A June Day in 
ancient Jerusalem during last Decade before Christ'). The 
firstfruits had to be presented annually between Pentecost aud 
the Feast of Dedication. 

2 /ft. Of. also the art. ' Temple-Service ’ in BBi (by the present 
writer), esp. cols. 4961-4960. 

9 Tdmtd , v. 1. 


Shema . This was the ancient practice, later dis- 
continued because the Minim were wont to allege 
that the moral law, summed up in the Decalogue, 
was more important than all the rest. 1 Possibly 
the first two sections only of the Shema were 
recited in the ancient liturgy, and the addition of 
the third may be due to a gloss, rcfiecting the 
later practice. The recital of the Shema. was pre- 
ceded by a Benediction ; but the Mishnah here 
gives no clue as to what it was, though, according 
to the Babylonian Talmud, 9 the question was early 
disputed by the Rabbinical schools. Probably 
the form used was that known as Ahahah rabbah 
(‘ with abounding love 1 ), which is still chanted in 
the synagogue service. 8 

In the fourth line of the Mishnah passage the 
present text runs: ( And they blessed the people 
with threo blessings.' As I. Elbogen has pointed 
out, 4 the words the people are probably an in- 
correct gloss. The jpriests were engaged in a 
service of prayer within a semi-private room, 
outside the Temple proper. There could be no 
question of blessing the people, which would 
naturally form part of the public service within 
the sanctuary. The three blessings that followed 
coincide partly with well-known liturgical forms : 
'true and firm* is the name still given to the 
Blessing recited after the Shema— as used in the 
Temple its form was doubtless much shorter than 
the recension now current in the Prayer Books. 
'Service’ (nnay) was probably an oarlior form of 
the 17th paragraph of the Shemoneh 'Esrehf and 
expressed gratitude for the splendid Temple- 
worship. The last 'Blessing of the Priests' was 
probably a petition uttered for the priests. 

This liturgical service of prayer for the priests is noteworthy. 
It showB how high a place prayer had come to assume, even in 
the sacrificial worship. Tho high place accorded to the liturgi- 
cal recitation of the Scriptures is also a remarkable feature, 
and serves, perhaps, to show how far-reaching the influence of 
Pharisaic and synagogal piety really was. 

After the conclusion of this priestly liturgy the 
assembled priests again drew lots — the third and 
fourth— to determine who should offer the incense 
in the sanctuary, and who should lay the v&riouB 
parts of the victim upon the altar. Those on 
whom no lot had fallen were now free to go away, 
after divesting themselves of the priestly dress. 
Then followed the sacrifice proper— the offering 
of incense and of sacrifice, accompanied by prayer. 
At tho solemn moment when the chief officiating 
priest, alone within the sanctuary, offered the 
incense, which became visible in clouds of smoke, 
the people withdrew from the inner court ami 
prostrated themselves, Bpreading out their hands 
in silent prayer (cf. Rev 8 ,w *). The incensing 
priest, after prostrating himBolf for worship, also 
withdrew from the sanctuary. A period of silent 
prayer followed, and the people were then blessed 
t>y the priests, the five priests who had been 
engaged in the offering of the incense standing on 
the steps in front of the Temple proper, and, led 
by the principal officiant, pronouncing the blessing 
on the people with uplifted hands. 

The offering of the burnt-offering now went 
forward, together with the appropriate accompani- 
ments (meal-oflerings and drink-offering), and then 
followed the musical part of tho service. The 
Levitical choir, to the accompaniment of instru- 
mental music, sang the psalm of the day. Tho 
psalm was sung in threo sections, the end of each 

1 See 0. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Father# , Cambridge, 
1897. Eve. 4. 119. 

a licrdk. ll&. 

» See Singer, p. 89 f. For the much shorter form recited In 
the Temple see ./A’, s.v. ' Ahahah Itahhah/ i. 281. 

* Studies in Jewish Literature, Merlin, 1918 , p. HOf. There In 
N ome evidence that tho text was read without the suspected 
words in earlier limes. 

8 Cf. Singer, The Authorised Daily Prayer Book (Hebrew 
and English ), p. 60 f . 
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lieing marked by three blasts on silver trumpets 
(blown by a body of priests), at the sound of which 
the people once more prostrated themselves for 
worship. This terminated the morning service, 
and private sacrifices were then proceeded with. 
The evening service (about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon) was practically a repetition of the morning, 
the same priests officiating— except in the case of 
the incensing priest, for whom a fresh lot was 
taken. On the Sabbaths and great festivals the 
essential features of the services were the same. 
There was more elaboration, and a larger number 
of sacrifices were offered, but the character of the 
worship was substantially identical. 

Thore are, of course, to be noted special ceremonies In con- 
nexion with particular occasions. The most remarkable of 
these, perhaps, was the Water-Feast held in connexion with 
the Feast of Tabernacles. It began at nightfall on Tishri 16 
(first day of Tabernacles) and lasted till the following morning ; 
and was repeated on other nights of the festival (except 
Friday). This was the only celebration in the Temple that 
took place by night. The place was the court of the women, 
which was specially illuminated for the occasion, the women 
looking on from their galleries. A torchlight procession, 
dances, and singing followed. Towards morning a more 
solemn note was introduced by the chanting of the fifteen 
'songs of Degrees' (Pss 120-184) led by the Lovltical choir to 
the ocoompaniment of various musical instruments. During 
tho day the great feature was the procession which accompanied 
the priest who hod been allotted the duty of drawing water for 
the libation from tho pool of Slloara.i A relic of these pro- 
cessions still survives in the worship of the synagogue. 

4 « The synagogue worship.— For the transition, 
which had been gradually prepared for, between 
the sacrificial cultus and the form of worship 
which found expression in the synagogue, as well 
as for the rivalry between synagogue and Temple, 
the momentous consequences of the destruction of 
the Temple, and tho character of tho synagogue 
prayers, reference may be made to the article 
PRAYER (Jewish). 1 Here it must suffice to make 
a few general observations on the characteristic 
features of the synagogue worship. ( 1 ) In harmony 
with its origin the synagogue worship is essen- 
tially of a popular and democratic type. It has 
no organic connexion with the priesthood; its 
ministers are essentially laymen— at first it had no 
professional ministers at all, the Rabbis whom it 
singled out for special honour being simply learned 
laymen ; its services, though liturgical in character, 
and provided with (in many cases) interesting and 
dignified ceremonial, are essentially simple in 
character ; their tendency is to emphasize the 
element of instruction and edification (the reading 
ami exposition of Scripture), with which is com- 
bined the service of praise and prayer. 

(2) As has already been pointed out, tho 
synagogue, as a religious institution, had already 
come into oxistence long before the destruction of 
the Temple and the consequent cessation of the 
sacrificial worship. It met a widespread religious 
need, owing to the centralization of the sacrificial 
worship in Jerusalem. While only a limited 
number of Jews could be present at any one time 
in the central sanctuary, and assist in tne offering 
of the sacrifice, no such disability would apply to 
the services of the synagogue. To a certain, 
though limited, extent the synagogue was affiliated 
to the Temple worship. 1 it will be remembered 
that, for purposes of tho daily sacrificial worship, 
not only the priests and Levites, but also the lay 
Israelites generally were divided into twenty-four 
courses of service, each of which had to take its 
turn in coming before (lod (in the Temple) every 
day for a whole week by way of representing the 
whole body of the people, while the daily sacrifice 
was being ottered to Jahweh. But it appears that 

i Sea W. O. E. Oesterley and Q. H. Box, The Religion and 
Worship of the Synagogue *, p. 401. 

1 1, j ff. 

> During tho latter years of the Temple's existence there woe, 
apparently, a synagogue within the Temple products. 


not the whole division of Israelites on duty but 
only a deputation from it was actually present at 
any given time in the Temple ; the others, who 
had been left behind, assembled in the local 
synagogues (at the time when the sacrifice was 
actually offered in the Temple) and engaged in 
prayer and the reading of Seripture. 1 But in spite 
of this affiliation the synagogue was entirely free 
from the limitations applying to a centralized 
worship and a sacerdotal system. * Hence, when 
the latter disappeared in the great catastrophe of 
70 A.D., the synagogue was the one institution 
exactly fitted to be the instrument for the recon- 
struction of Judaism.* 1 

(3) At the same time it is important to remember 
that the Temple- worship has profoundly influenced 
not only the structure of the synagogue liturgy, 
but also tho form and substance of its prayers. 

The disappearance of the old sacrificial cultus 
was felt by pious Jews at the time as a real 
catastrophe. But the way had already been pre- 
pared by Rabbinical teaching (not to speak of that 
of the great prophets and some of the psalmists) 
for a spiritualizing of the sacrificial idea; and 
this tendency received a strong impulse from the 
exigeucieH of tho situation which left the synagogue 
as the sole religious institution in which the 
Jewish religious consciousness could express itself. 
A real satisfaction of the instincts and cravings 
whicli had been, to some extent, met by the 
splendid Temple-worship was provided by tho 
traditional liturgy of the synagogue, which could 
be regarded as a sort of parabolic and metaphorical 
fulfilment of sacrifice in the following ways : 

{a) It furnished forms of prayer for daily worship 
which corresponded to the original daily sacrifice. 
In accordance with this principle those days for 
which additional sacrifices had been appointed 
(Sabbaths, now moons and Festivals) were pro- 
vided with additional forms of prayer, called musof 
( = * additional *). 

(6) In the synagogue Liturgy special sections from the Taw 
and the Mishuah, which contain tne original enactments about 
the daily and Sabbath offerings, occupy a place at tho begin- 
ning of the service : * and on high days and festivals it is the 
rule to supplement the Pentateuch lesson by the paragraph 
from the Law which prescribes the sacrifices appropriate to tne 
(lay. For Instance, during the Feast of Tabernucles the para- 
graph Nu 29 12 :<e is read In addition from a second scroll. 

Tlie principle underlying all this is stated in a haggadle 
passage in the Talmud. Abraham is represented to have 
anxiously asked God ‘ how the sins of Israel would be forgiven 
when their Temple was destroyed, and they should have no- 
where to bring their sacrifices, and ht was told that to read tho 
duty of these sacrifices from tho Tor aA would be acoopted as a 
full ecml valent.' 

(e) Further, various petitions have been Introduced into the 
prayers for the restoration of the Temple services and sacrifices. 
In some cases an older prayer has toon amplified In this sense. 

In these various ways the sacrificial idea has been largely 
spiritualised. ‘ The daily offering of prayer, praise, and thanks, 
giving morning and afternoon in the Byuagoguo is a spiritual 
counterpart and fulfilment of the old daily sacrifice in the 
Teraplo. In this way tho words of the prophet Hosea are in 
spirit fulfilled : We shall render as bullocks ( the offering of) our 
b>(Hosl43).'4 

(4) Tho language employed in the synagogue 
liturgy is Hebrew, with a slight admixture of 
Aramaic. As has already been pointed out, the 
older elements in the prayers go back to a con- 
siderable antiquity (long before the Christian era) 
— possibly, in some cases, to the late Persian 
period. In such coses the prayers very probably 

i Ta'anith, iv. 2 ; Oesterley and Box, The Religion and 
Worship of the Synagogue*, p. SCO. 

* Oesterley and Box, loc. eit. 

& Cf. Singer, The Authorised Daily Prayer Book ( Hebrew 
and Knglish ), p. Off. 

4 Oesterley and Box, The Religion and Worship of the 
Synagogue *, p. 302. Jt may to added that in the Talmudic 
period the synagogue building seems to have been modelled, to 
some extent, on the Temple. The entrance was from the east, 
and the ark, containing tho scrolls of the Law, was In the west. 
In the modern synagogue the position is exactly reversed, the 
ark being placed in the east end, and the reader, whUe on the 
bema, facing east 
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grew up in connexion with the Temple liturgy and 
were afterwards transferred to the liturgy of the 
synagogue. 

The language in the fixed parts of the liturgy 
is not only Hebrew, but largely Biblical Hebrew 
•—in fact a Scriptural character is deeply im- 
pressed upon the prayers generally. Whole pass- 
ages (Psalms and other sections) are taken from 
the Bible, and Biblical language is interwoven into 
the texture of the prayers. 

Outside Palestine among the Jews of the Dispersion in Greek- 
speaking countries the case was different. There Greek was 
largely, if not exclusively, used. It seouis that not only the 
Scriptures, but also the most Important parts (if not all) of the 
Uturgy— such as the Sterna and Stembnih 'Esrih— were regu- 
larly railed in the Hellenistic synagogues in Greek, and not in 
Hebrew at all. 1 In the vast synagogue at Alexandria, where 
the Jews who attended the services were ranged according to 
their trades, this was the case. We are told that the signal for 
the vast audience to join in the Amen response was given by 
the reader waving a cloth from the betnaJ Even in the 
Mlshnoh sanction is given to the use of any language what- 
ever in repeating the S/iema. the ShsmOnlh Esrih (‘ Eighteen 
Blessings 1 ), and the grace at meals.* In later practice, how- 
ever, Hebrew has beeu the only language recognised os legitim- 
ate for prayer and worship in the orthodox synagogue. 

(5) In studying the synagogue liturgy it is all- 
important to realize the central position of the 
Law. The recitation of the Shema (which may be 
regarded as a summary of the Law) is invested 
with great solemnity, and is preceded and followed 
by spocial Benedictions, as we have seen. But the 
Sabbath morning service— which is the principal 
one— culminates in the chanting of the lesson from 
the Law. The reading of the sections is the occasion 
of much ceremony— the carrying of the scrolls to 
and from the 4 ark** is invested with great solemnity, 
not to speak of the scrolls themselves, which are 
prepared with the most elaborate care, according 
to minute rules, and are treasured in gorgeous 
and valuable vestments. The Law itself, i.e. the 
Pentateuch, is regarded as the supreme and final 
revelation of God. It stands at the head of the 
canonical books, and by the side of it the other 
two divisions of the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
Prophets and the * writings * (Hagiographa), occupy 

S uite a subordinate place. They but serve to 
lustrate and enforce its precepts, and are inter- 
preted accordingly. All this is out the expression 
of a profound conviction that God has chosen to 
make a supreme revelation of Himself and His 
requirements in the divine Law ; and that man is 
sanctified by the divine Law, which is the very 
principle of his perfection. 4 

Jewish piety thus exhausts and expresses itself 
In the minute and punctilious performance of the 
divine Law as elaborately codified and defined by 
the Iiabbis. The performance of these duties is 
regarded as exercising a sanctifying influence on 
the worshipper ; he feels that he is, by so doing, 
obeying tne divine voice; and in this utter 
obedience he finds a real spiritual satisfaction ; the 
practice of it evokes in the breast of a pious Jew 
a genuine devotional spirit which finds expression 
in constant and regular acts of praiso and thanks- 
giving. A characteristic feature deeply impressed 
upon the liturgy is the regular recurrence of 
formulas of blessing or benediction (Heb. berdlcdh ) ; 
something like a hundred are extant in Rabbinical 
literature. As a Jewish writer well says : ‘ Every 
manifestation of divine protection and help became 
an opportunity for the pious Israelite to offer up 
thanksgiving in the usual form of a benediction.’ 0 
In the liturgy proper the set Benediction plays an 
important part. One of the most famous of its 
constituent elements — the so-called 4 Eighteen 
* See Schiirer, Hint, of tte Jr with People, iv. 1188 IT. ; also lii. 
p. 10. 

9 Of. Tosephta Sukkah (ed. Zukermxmlel), p. I OS. 

» Of. Sola, vii. 1 (exceptions 2). 

4 A lesson is also read (from a separate scroll) from the 
Prophets (llaphtara). 

* K. Kohler, In JE lii. 10. 


Blessings 1 ( Shetndneh 'Esi'ch, -= * Eighteen ’) •— con- 
sists of a number of Benedictions constructed in 
regular form, which are strung together, and in- 
variably end with the formula : 1 Blessed art Tlum, 
0 Lord our God, King of the Universe, Who,* etc. 
Here remarkably the element of petition is mingled 
with that of blessing. The Shemoneh ' Esrch 1 is 
one of the central parts of the Prayer Book of the 
synagogue; it recurs in various forum in all the 
services, and, moreover, is recited in double form, 
first silently and then audibly, by the congregation. 
1 1 is the Prayer ( Tephillah)par excellence ( Tephillnh 
is one of its designations), and is recited by the 
congregation standing (Amidah = ‘ standing ’ is 
another designation), the most solemn attitude for 
worship recognized in the synagoguo service. 

Special benedictions are also recited before and 
after the recitation of tho Law, being introduced 
by the formula * Bless ye.* This is in accordance 
with Biblical precedent (Neh 8*). The element of 
praise is also, of course, represented by the recita- 
tion of certain psalms, especially the Hallel (Pss 
113-118). Another element of great importance is 
represented by various forms of confession of sin 
(Heb. widduy). Tho two great forms of this are 
the Abirvd malkmil, ‘ Our Father, our King,’ 3 and 
the * Al Hetj 1 for the Bin.* 8 The latter is appended 
to Wit'Amidah prayer for each service of the Day 
of Atonement. 4 

Litrraturr.— F or the ancient cultus : much new light has 
been thrown on thin department of knowledge by excavation 
and discovery. For a good summary of these results see S. R. 
Driver, Modern Research as illustrating the Bible (Sohweich 
Lectures), London, 11)09 ; cf. also, H. Vincent, Canaan d'apres 
V exploration rieente, Paris, 19n7. For the discoveries at Gezer 
ana elsewhere, the PEFSt of recent years, and R. A. S. 
Macolister’s full Nummary in his Excavation of deter, 2 vole., 
Jjondon, 1912. All-important, too, are such studies as those of 
W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites *, Loudon, 1804 ; 
W. W. Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen Reliuionmjischichte , 
Leipzig, 1870-78 ; and the researches of S. Ives Curtiss, Primi- 
tive Semitic Religion To-day, London, 1902. Hue also the 
Hebrew, Jewish, and Semitic sections of artt. Altar, Hum 
Flags, Imauks and Idols, Praykk, Truest, Propitiation, Sacri- 
fice (with the literature cited), and the corrcstximling artt. in 
the Bible Dictionaries; and the art. ‘ Kultus (Gottajdienst)' in 
Hamburger, ii. 068 ff. 


Services, do., n.d. (still useful); art. ‘Tuniplo- Service" in Elli, 
cols. 4948-4960; A. Biichler, JHe Priester und der Cultus, 
Vienna, 1896; J. Hochman, Jerusalem Temple Festivities , 
liondon, 1908 (important for sourocs). See also G. H. Box. 
Virgin Birth of Jesus, do. 1910, where various ceremonial 
usages of the later Temple are described. For the synagogue 
worship see the art. * (lottcsdienst, synagogalon,’ by G. Dalinan, 
in Herzog-1 lauck (with the literature cited). The various works 
of L. Zunz are important in this connexion ; also 1. Elbogen, 
Per jUdische Gottesdienst in seiner geschichl lichen Eniwictel- 
ung, Leipzig. 1013 (indispensable); I. Abrahams, Annotated 
Edition of the Authorised Daily Prayer Book, London, 1014, 
Festival Studies, do. 1906 ; of. also W. O. E. Oesterley and 
G. H. Box, A Short Survey of the Literature of Rabbinical and 
Mediaeval Judaism, London, 1920, pt. iii. ( The Jewish Liturgy ; 
cf. also Lewis N. Dembits, Jewish Services in Synagogue and 
Home, Philadelphia, 1808; and W. Rosenau, Jewish Cere- 
monial , Baltimore, 1903. 

The following works of a general character deal with the 
worship both of the Temple and of the synagogue : Scbiirer, 
QJV*, | 24; W. Bousset, Die Religion des Jtidcntums im 
neutestamentlichen ZeitalttfK Berlin, 1900 ; W. O. E. 
Oesterley and G. H. Box, The Religion and Worship of the 
Synagogue 9, Ixindon, 1011. Other work# have been cited in the 
body of the article. (j. II. BOX. 

WORSHIP (Hindu). — Worship springs from 
the inward fooling of dependence? upon other 
powers, from tho awe caused in iiisiii’h mind by the 
perception of supernatural agents which influence 
liis or others’ welfare. The desire fo gain their 
favour or propitiate 1 hem, fo call forth llicir sym- 
pathy, to appoRMj or inflame their wrath, has led 
men to invent, flint instrument id rite and spell 
which is thought to ensure ;md even to enforce 

1 It can be read In full In Binger, pj>. 44-64. 

9 Binger, pp. 66-67. * lb. pp. 269-202. 

4 Bee, further, art. Fiavna (Jewish). 
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their assistance. Kite and spell form the centre from the milk of a sick cow, and the akin necessary 
of primitive belief and of institutions of religious for wma-pressing is taken from a cow used as 
or social character in ancient times. The hypo* anustaranx during the burial ceremonies. Subjects 
thesis advanced by R. Karsten * that strange and who wish to prosper their king offer the gosava- 
dangerous objects and phenomena as well as fatal sacrifice, in which he is anointed on a levelled 
events of every kind have suggested to primitive piece of ground ( ftharufila ) and addressed as 
man the existence of invisible spiritual powers in ' sthapatif* Of still more interest are the vrdtya • 
the universe,’ ‘that at first only the cruel and de* stomas 8 and the mahdvrata, or solstice-sacrifice, 
structive aspect attracted man’s attention, whereas where drums are beaten in order to dispel the 




escaped him , 1 1 is, though well founded otherwise, 
not in accordance with the facts to be gathered 
from Sanskrit texts and needs reconsideration in 
that respect, or the Indian sacrifice must be 
assumed to have already passed this supposed 
stage of primitive belief. 

Hindu writers divide the various kinds of sacri- 
fice into two principal classes: nitya (‘ regular’) 
and naimittika ('accidental ’) karmdni , one follow- 
ing the course of the year or the duties imposed 
upon man during life, the other comprising in- 
cidental offerings occasioned by special wishes of 
the sacrificer. This is, of course, a distinction 
more of practice than of principle, but it seems 
better than the modern distinction into thanks- 
giving, suppliant, and expiatory sacrifices, which 
to the student of Indian rituals will not appear 
sufficient; e.g., the series of regular periodical 
offerings cannot be subsumed under any of these 
three classes. On the other hand, some scholars 
(e.g., Wundt ) 3 seem to overestimate the import- 
ance of expiatory ceremonies. The praya&chitta , 
though often mentioned, is more an accessory than 
a constructive element and mostly intended to 
rectify blunders committed against the ritual. 
We do meet with expiatory rites in Indian ritual,* 
but on the whole the idea of expiation, as far as 
sin is concerned, plays no prominent part ; it is 
more a juridical than a ritual subject and is 
elaborately discussed in the lawbooks. We do not 
hear of thanksgiving sacrifice; even the term 
'suppliant sacrifice’ we cannot accept without 
restriction. Gods are invoked to come and take 
their share in offering, but there is no deep 
emotion, no uplifting of the heart or stirring of 
the bouI; there always lingers the old idea that 
the god is ensnared by sacrifice and bound to 
render his assistance. 

India thus testifies to the results arrived at by 
ethnographical writers ‘that primitive worship, 
being prompted merely by the instinct of self- 
preservation or by interested motives, has no 
ethical character.** It must, however, be added 
that in the puruqamedha and the sarvamedha we 
find examples of the ‘ self-denying sacrifice ’ ; for 
they enjoin abandonment of all property and renun- 
ciation of the world but it is to be remembered 
that the general tendency of these sacrifices has 
grown on Indian Boil and seems to be somehow 
connected with the later idea of the parivrdjaka , 
or 'religious mendicant.* Of the three purposes 
of sacrifice distinguished by La Grassene 0 only 
the first can, in fact, be said to hold true of the 
Vedio sacrifice. 

Every sacrifice forms an intrinsic unity, the 
special character of whioh throughout is dictated 
by the particular wishes for the fulfilment of which 
the sacrificer sets in motion the ritualistic appar- 
atus. If the sacrificer aims at the life of an ad- 
versary, the priests offering the &ytna - sacrifice 
must wear a red frontlet, sacrificial butter is made 

* VbUcerp*ychologi*,'i\. 2, 330 : ' dor Ursprung deg Orders.’ 

3 See art. Expiation and Atommmnt (Hindu) ; J. Jolly, 01 A P 
il. 8, | 36. 

X SarRten, p. 07. 

» A. Hillcbrandt, OJAP ill. 2, S 77 f. 

* RHR xliv. 35 : ' Ali mental re pour les dieux, social et oohiiio* 
sodal pour l’homme, expiatolre pour l’individu ot pour le genre 
huiualn, dang oe demier cm altruiste.' 


symbolize the desired fertility. Svmilia simUibus 
is the principle which permeates the whole cult. 

The sacrifices of the domestic ritual, which are 
described in the grhyasutras , are very simple; 
they are as a rule performed by the householder 
ana his wife, but they often call in a brdhmana or 
piijari to function in their stead or to assist. 
Persons of high rank, especially kings, had their 
spiritual adviser, the purohita ; for the gods, it is 
said, do not eat the rood of a king who has no 
purohita .* The sacrifices of the torauta ritual, the 
complicated system of which is taught with the 
utmost care, all need priestly help, and the number 
of Br&hinanical functionaries increases up to six- 
teen in the soma- sacrifice, with its intricate cere- 
monial, its many hymns and chants . 4 Nearly all 
functions are left to this band of scholarly priests, 
with whom rests the power even to destroy the 
life of him who has entrusted them with their 
office. The ya/amana had to select the priests 
from the families of the Br&limanical caste, and 
particular caro had to be taken that they should 
be without bodily defects and well instructed ; for 
any blunder in the strict observation of rules, in 
the proper wording or pronunciation of the sacred 
mantras, might annihilate the result of the sacri- 
fice and even endanger the health and life of priests 
and yajamdna . It is comparatively little that the 
sacrificer and his wife can do themselves. Their 
part gradually became restricted to personal pre- 
paration or points of minor consequence . 0 An ex- 
ception is found only in great sattras , or sacrificial 
sessions, where none but Br&hmans are admitted 
and the priestly duties devolve on the partakers. 
In India, therefore, more than elsewhere sacrifice 
has lost its social aspect, and, except in a few 
cases like the rdjasuya , the a&vamedna , the afore- 
said sattras , ana a few traces of sacra publica in 
the Rigyeda* it can be regarded only as a private 
institution. 

Particular care was bestowed on selecting the 
day fit for sacrifices and the place where the tantra , 
the sacrificial ' tissue,’ was to be woven; there 
were no temples as in later times, but the special 
character of the sacrifice and priestly knowledge 
determined the spot where the holy grass had to 
be strewn as carpet for the gods and the fires had 
to bo made. All krauta sacrifices require three 
fires : the ahavanlya, the dafyina, and the gdrha- 
patya fire, corresponding to heaven, antariksa, 
and earth, and dedicated to the world of gods, 
ancestors, and men . 7 No doubt, this way of 
selecting and preparing the saored ground had its 
origin in the custom of pastoral tribes 8 pitching 
their tents anywhere, and had been retained by 
the conservative mechanism of sacrificial rules. 
Between the three fires (of which the dakqioa 
serves also for conjuring purposes and is probably 
the successor of the old magio fire) the vedi is 
traced, a place of special sanctity, where the gods 

1 Kdt. xxii. 11. 11. 9 01 AP iii. 2, p. 139, « 72. 

« Oldenbenr, Pel. ties Veda*, p. 376. 

* See art. Pkikst, Priwthood (Hindu) ; J. Eggeling, SBB xlt. 
[1882], xxl. ; YajfLeAvarasarman Vidy&eudhakara, p. 61 : A. 
Weber, Indieehe Studien , x. [Leipzig, 1868] 141 ff. ; W. Galand 
ami V. Henry, UAgnitfma, 2 vole., Parle, 1905-07 ; Oldenberjj*, 
p. 758 and passim. 

» Of. Oltramare, ' T<e R61e du Yajamftns,’ Nuston tv. i. [1908]. 

« Hlllebrandt, Vedio Myth., il. 121 ff. 

7 lb. 90. ft Oldenberg?, p. 846. 
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are supposed to sit down and take their meal, 
and every precaution is taken by word and action 
to ward off the demons and destroy their evil 
influences. 

In the objects of sacrifice there is little variety. 
Different kinds of milk, cakes made of rice or 
barley, flour, etc., form the materials for the obla- 
tions of the new and full moon sacrifice and its 
almost endless modifications ; the cakes are offered 
on potsherds or tablets, the number of which 
depends upon the character of the god to whom 
they are given. The ordinary pcuuhandha, or 
animal-sacrifice, requires goats, rams, bulls, which 
are offered almost indiscriminately to all gods, the 
difference generally being expressed by the shape, 
colour, and other bodily characteristics of the 
animal. 1 Horse-sacrifices (akvamedha [g.o. ]), which 
are regarded as an act of state and are of great 
importance, are of course an exception. There 
were in ancient India even human sacrifices, cele- 
brated with the same pomp and following nearly 
the same ritual as the horse-sacrifice, till they 
were gradually replaced by the milder practice of 
an ordinary pakuoandha* Of other materials we 
find in a few cases surd, an intoxicating drink, 
sometimes in the Rigveda honoy ; the liquor the 
gods like best is the juice of the loma-plant, pressed 
and offered in the agniftoma (a spring festival), 
and its numerous varieties. More than other 
sacrifices the soma-sacrifice is an imitation and 
representation of heavenly proceedings. As Soma, 
the moon, contains the heavenly ambrosia, so the 
yellow shoot of an unknown (and probably often 
changed) plant is supposed to yield that costly 
drink enjoyed by devas and pitaras . If an analogy 
to the * sacrifice of the God, 1 so well treated by 
J. G. Frazer, ever existed in India, it cannot be 
looked for anywhere else than in the sacrifice of 
the plant representing a ray of the lunary god. 

The norm of all sacrifices belonging to the krauta 
ritual is given by the darka-pdmamdsai^ii (the 
new and full moon sacrifice), the pakubandha 
(animal-sacrifice), and the agniftoma (the soma - 
offering) ; all other sacrifices follow these, with 
variations required by the special case. The whole 
series of ceremonies forms a tantra, * tissue/ the 
framework, into which the dvdpa is inserted. The 
tantra remains the same for almost every sacrifice ; 
the dvdpa consists of the chief offerings and in- 
vocations (verses, etc.) and varies according to 
oiroumstances. All ceremonies, unctions, libations, 
spells, etc., converge to the one point, to bring 
about that religious potency, ' the magical soul of 
the sacrifice/ as it may be called, which forms the 
spiritual instrument that ensures success. Hubert 
and Mauss 1 have well illustrated the metamor- 
phosis which takes place in the persons as well as 
m the implements needed for sacrifice. All that 
concerns gods must be of divine character; the 
yajamdna must be prepared by certain rites in 
order to be worthy to approach the precincts of 
the supernatural. This is done by various pen- 
ances, by shaving, bathing, abstaining from food 
and sexual intercourse, etc. Different substances 
are used to impart their mystic power, are poured 
over him, inhaled by him, etc. The implements 
are consecrated with mantras or yajus ; e.a., the 
rice is thrown into the winnowing basket with the 
words, ‘ I take you at the impulse of God Savitjr, 
with the arms of the AAvins/ etc. If they bring 
an animal-sacrifice, the sacrificial post erected on 
the wsdi is sanctified by unctions and mantras and 
looked upon as a thing of superior holiness. The 
oblations are consecrated by various ceremonies, 

1 Oldtnbeig 9 , p. 8M ; Hlllebrandt, Tien und Gutter im ved. 
Ritual, Breslau, 1905. 

* Of. artfc. Human Saorific* (Indian), Buioiob (Hindu). 

1 4 Kasai anr la nature et la fonouon du sacrifice,' ASoe H. 
{1807—08] 48, 61, 50 If. 


among which the paryagnikaraQa deserves special 
mention. 

The priest takes a firebrand and carries it three times round 
the oblation or the animal, describing thus a magic circle In 
order to koep off the demons and make the victim appropriate 
to the gods. Several libations preoede the main offering. In 
an animal-sacrifice the divine essence, which permoates the 
animal when it is on the point of being immolated and sent 
along the path of gods, communicates itself to the yajamdna , 
who touohos It on Tts way to the slaughtering plaoe by means 
of the vapdfrapapi, the two spits upon which the vajxi (the 
omentum) is later to lie roasted. After the recitation of expia- 
tory mantras, apologising for the crime to be committed, the 
animal is 'quieted' by strangulation. Those performers who 
are not immediately concerned in this act step back and sit 
down, turning their face towards the dhavaniya fire In order 
to avoid being eye-witnesses of the act. The religious drama 
has then reached its climax. Among the parts of the animal 
assigned to the gods the omentum Is most conspicuous ; the 
blood Ib poured out for the demons, who later receive also the 
husks of the grain. Special |Mirts of the principal oblations 
form the i<jd, which is the portion of the priests and the saori- 
fleer and is regarded as a mystic deity who Is invoked with great 
solemnity to come together with other mystic powers of the 
universe and bestow prosperity on the yajamdna. The cere- 
mony then gradually relaxes : the ' tissue ' has been woven, it 
must be dissolved again. As the drama after the peripetia, so 
the sacrifice must descend from the summit which it has reached 
and dismiss the performer from its magic oirclo to his worldly 
atmosphere. Various libations follow the jnradhdnas. The 
butter or fat that is left over Is thrown into the fire ; so are 
some of the implements, while others, especially those pene- 
trated by some magic substance imparted to them by the pur- 
pose which they served, are concealed in the ground. The 
sacriflcer finishes his vow by repeating the same mantra* whtoh 
he said at the beginning, of course with the modifications 
required by the different situation : he * loosens ’ the sacrifice 
(vimuflohati). A bath in some (Vises concludes the sacrifice. 

A good many accessory practices serve to en- 
force the general purpose of the sacrifice: the 
heads of certain animals, immured in the agniciti, 
give the altar strength and solidity ; an avahl 
plant laid in the holes dug for the pillars or posts 
of the house prevents the nouse from breaking into 
a blaze. These accretions are like small rivulets 
which feed the main stream of sacrificial effective- 
ness. But secondary designs may also be fulfilled. 

He who stands in need of rain has to fasten the 
rope by means of which the animal is tied to the 
sacrificial post, round the bottom ; if the priests 
intentions are friendly towards the sacriflcer, he 
holds himself straight while offering; if his in- 
tentions are inimical, he stoops ; if he wants some- 
body to be his friend, he turns the press-stones 
one towards the other. It is possible to foretell 
the future from single occurrences, to expiate 
certain blunders or faults, etc.— -practices accom- 
panying the sacrifice which crept into the ritual 
from an older stratum, from times when the ritual 
was less developed and mere symbolic actions 
sufficed to work man’s will. But the difference iH 
only one of degree. It is usual to draw a sharp 
line between magio and sacrifice (or, rather, re- 
ligion ; for sacrifice formed part of ancient religion). 
But the present writer fails bo discover the line in 
the face of facts. Magic is the lowest stratum in 
the development of religion. The limits between 
magic ana sacrifice are constantly shifting, in 
consequence not of change of system, of inward 
dissimilarity, but of intellectual progress and 
growing enlightenment. 

1 To the operator the magical act/ say R. R. Maratt, ' Is 
generally a projection of imperative will, and specifically one 
that movee on a supernormal plane.’ 1 
If that will has become less imperative, a little 
more subdued by the feeling of being subjected to 
supernatural powers independent of itself, magical 
art has changed into religion. As the genius of 
Greek art lies concealed under the awkward 
attempts of antecedent times and awaits its release 
by the progress of intellect, so the genius of re- 
ligion in order to be freed from the entangling net 
of magical superstition awaits the progress of 
civilization, li to a symbolic action the performer 
prefers a sacrifice, the instrument becomes some- 
i 4 From Spell to Prayer/ RL xv. 148. 
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what loftier, more refined bv the invocation of 
higher powers, bnt remains altogether akin to the 
lower art of the magician. The god receives his 
share in order that he may grant the request ; but 
he stands in need of the oblation as much as the 
sacrificer stands in need of his assistance. In the 
Indian sacrifice the mutuality begins to give way 
to the conception of the god’s grace, but is not yet 
vanished. The inind of the ancient poets and 
ritualists is perfectly aware of the mystic power of 
sacrifice ; we see it personified in the Vedio hymns 
and considered as a magical element by means of 
which the godB produced the world 1 and the 
ancestors achieved their wonderful deeds ; to the 
ancient ritualists who invented countless legends 
in order to account for its origin, its disappearance 
and its single practices and variations, 8 it is still 
more ; to them it appears as creator and creation, 
as centre of life and universe, even as a living 
being that is created and killed and reborn again 
in innumerable alternations. The present writer 
therefore agrees with Haug, 3 who was the first to 
define Indian sacrifice as ‘a kind of witchcraft,’ 
with Wundt, 4 who defines sacrifice as ‘an out- 
growth of magio art,* with Marett, who, though 
conceding that from one point of view magic and 
religion must be held apart in thought, yet thinks 
that from another point of view they may legiti- 
mately bo brought together.® Sylvain L6vi is also 
of the same opinion : 

*Le sacrifice qul rfcgle les rapports de l’homrae avec les 
dlvinitfo est une operation mAcanlque qui agll par son Inergie 
lntime ; cach6 nu Bein de la nature, il no s'en d6gage quo sous 
Paction magique du prfttre. Les dieux inquiets et malveillanls 
se voient obliges de capituler, vainous et sounds par la force 
mtoie qui lour a donno la grandeur. . . . Le sacrifice a done 
tous les caraotferes d’une operation magiquo.’® 

The Indian sacrifice has, it is true, partly passed 
beyond this first stage and ascended a higher step ; 
the very word ynjna , equal to Iranian yaana , 
already Detravs a loftier conception, and with still 
more reason this may be said of a great part of the 
Vedio hymns ; but tne ceremonial itself leaves no 
doubt that it is deeply rooted in magical art. 

Inseparable from the sacrifice is the word. 7 
With a few exceptions, which are met in ancestor- 
worship and offerings to malign deitios and are 
easily accounted for, 8 the word, be it prose or 
verse, is the constant companion of ritual action, a 
kind of spiritual agent directing it to its goal. 


‘The spell or uttered “ must/" Marett Bays, 4 will tend. I con- 
ceive, to embody the very life and soul of the affair. Nothing 
initiates an imperative more cleanly, cutting it away from the 
formative matrix of thought and launching it on its free career, 
than the spoken word. ... It is the very type of a spiritual 
projectile.'® 

The mystery of human speech has led to many 
speculations in India as well os elsewhere ; 10 but it 
becomes, even according to Indian notions, especi- 
ally important by association with sacrifice : 11 vdg 
devebhyo yajhavp. vahati (‘ speech leads the sacrifice 
to the gods’), says Sat. Brdhm. i. 4.4.2. Corre- 
sponding with the tendency to make everything 
subordinate to the general character of the sacri- 


1 Bergaigne, La Bel. vtd. (cf. Index, «. v. 4 Sacrifice 4 ) ; Ludwig, 
Der Rigveda , lit. 299 If. ; Oldenberg®, p. 820. 

* Sylvain L6vi, La Doetrim » du sacrifice, Paris, 1808, t laesim. 

* *Ueber die ursprtlngliohe Bedeutung des Wortes brahma,' 
SB A W, 1808, p. 16. 

« vm urpsyehotogie. ii. 8, 889, 848, 447. 

» FL xv. 106 ; of. also M. Wintemits, 4 Witchcraft in Ancient 
India/ New World, vii. [1898] 623. 


7 Bergaigne, i. 296, ii. 207. 

8 Of. also Oldenberg®, p. 481. 

® FL xv. 160. See also Hubert’s excellent treatise on 
•Magie/ Dictumnaire dee antiquitds , v. 81, p. 861.; Hubert 
and Mauss, ' Esquieee d'une thdorie gtatrale de la magie/ ASoe 
[1902-03] 61 ff. ; V. Henry, La Maple, passim. 

M D. O. Brinton, ReUffi&M of Primitive Peoples, London, 
1808, p. 86; Bergaigne, Index, e.v. 'Pritaa* 

ii Bergaigne, l. 296. 


fioe, the ritual tries not only by different modula- 
tions (low, loud, mezzo, very frequent stoppings) 
to accommodate speech to the different situations, 
but also to distinguish from the formulas and 
prayers of the ordinary saorifioe the imprecations 
aiming at the destruction of the foe and his 
prosperity. The person who utter® the male- 
diction has to nse ‘rudenesses of speeoh,' i.e. words 
distinguished by hard consonants or otherwise ex- 
pressive of its inward tendency. 1 A hymn having 
this imprecatory character, which may have once 
accompanied an act of sorcenr, is met with in the 
collection of the Rigveda .* It is worth mentioning 
that also in other cases verses or formulas try to 
indicate, by choosing adequate expressions, the 
action they are intended to accomplish ; a con- 
ciliatory spell, e.y., repeats the preposition satn 
together 1 or ‘with’), the plant arundhati , heal- 
ing broken limbs, is addressed in a mantra that 
often makes use of derivations from the root ruh, 
' to grow.’ The magical art often presses verses 
or formulas of the higher descent into its low 
service ; prayers addressed to Artemis, Helios, or 
Christian saints sometimes appear auxiliary to 
witchcraft practices. The question has as yet not 
been answered— -and probably remains unanswer- 
able— whether this abuse is not comparatively 
modem and the texts may not have replaced older 
wordings more in keeping with the stratum to 
which the practices they are alluding to belong. 
It is a long way from spell to prayer, as long as 
from magic to sacrifice. The word ceases to be 
spell and turns into prayer os soon as it is felt to 
be depending in its effect, not upon the imperative 
will of the speaker, but upon tne good will or the 
grace of a superhuman power. The modern notion 
of prayer, fashioned under the influence of Jewish 
ana Cnristian creed, as lifting the heart to God and 
abiding in His will and law has not yet Hprung up 
in Indian sacrifice. Even the prayer which we 
find at the end of the new and full moon sacrifice 3 
seems more a conclusive recapitulation of the 
principal wishes than a prayer in our sense. The 
only exception in tiie ritual seems to occur in 
the sacrihcial atmosphere of Varuna, where de- 
votion of heart and forgiveness of sin form a 
characteristic feature. But it must be owned that 
there are prayers, at least in the Vedio collections 
of hymns and ako in India, that testify to the 
universal existence of prayer in primitive times. 4 
The ‘ salvum fac regem ’ of India 3 is by no means 
inferior to national anthems of modern nations, 
and there are other hymns of still higher type in 
the Rigveda . It seems probable that they repre- 
sent, though earlier in time, a higher state of 
civilization than the sacrificial practices, which, 
though later recorded, nevertheless were inherited 
from remote antiquity. 


Litbxaturb. — A. Bergaigne, La Religion vtdiqus, 8 vola., 
Paris, 1878-88, l.-iiL passim (of. Index, s.w. 4 Saorifloateur/ 
4 Saorifioe/ 4 Pri 6re ) ; W. Caland. 4 Over de 44 Wensohoffers " 4 
( Vcralagen en Mededeeltngen der Koninklijke A had. van Weten- 
mhappen, Af dealing Letterkunde . iv. 4), Amsterdam, 1908; 
J. G. Frazer, QBfi, pfc. i M The Magw Art, London, 1911. p. 68 ff. ; 
V. Henry, La Magie dans f/nde antique, Paris, 1904; 
A. Hillebrandt, RituaUitteratur (*QIAPu\. 2), Strassbuig, 
1897 ; B. W. Hopkins, * Theories of Saorifioe as applied to the 
RV, 4 PAOS ooxxxix. [1896]; H. Hubert and U. Manes, 4 RrmI 
sur la nature et la fonction du saorifioe * (ASoe ii. (1897-981), 
Paris, 1899 ; R. Karsten, The Origin of Worship, Waaa, 1906 
(Dies, of Helsingfors); Raoul La Grasserle, 4 Du R61e social* 
du sacrifice religieux/ RUR xliv. [1901] 10 ft. ; Sylvain L6vi, 
La Doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brdhmana Paris, 1896; 
Alfred Ludwig, Der Qgveda, 6 vols.. Prague, 1876-88, ill. 890 ff., 
863 ff. ; R. R. Marett, 4 From Spell to Prayer,' PL xv. [1904] 


1 Hillebrandt, GIAP, f 88, p. 170. 

»vi.63; Ved. Myth., IU. 366. 

9 Hillebrandt, Das altindische New* und VoUmondsop/er, Jena, 
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4 M. M filler, 4 On Ancient Prayers,' Semitic Studies in Memory 
of Alta. Kohut, p. Iff. 

> Atharvaveaa, iv. 22. 
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bergr. Religion der Veda, do. 1804, p. 802 ff.. a p. 807 if.; A. 
Rdville, Ike Religions dee peuples non-civiluti, Paris, 1838 ; 
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A. K. Alfred Hillebrandt. 

WORSHIP (Jain). — r. SvetSmbara. 1 — (a) 
Morning worship. — The hoar of the morning and 
more elaborate worship in a Svet&mbara temple 
is 7.30. Leaving their shoes at the gateway that 
guards the temple courtyard, the worshipers 
come to a room where the more devout and more 
leisured exchange their secular dress for the two 
freshly- washed cloths ,J (a loin-cloth and a shoulder- 
scarf) in which alone they may enter the inner 
shrine. They also leave in this room any money 
they have brought and desire to keep, for the 
tirthahkara must have everything on which his 
eye Mights,’ and those two cloths admit of no 
pockets for concealment. The worshippers now 
ascend the steps to the temple proper, at the 
doorway of which are two carved beasts support- 
ing the threshold. 3 These are said to represent 
Yaksa and Yak^ani, the servants of the tirthaiikara 
to whom the temple is dedicated. It is left to 
the temple-servants to worship these beasts, the 
ordinary devotees having, so they say, no time 
to spend on them. The ritual acts of the lay- 
worshipper are our best guide in investigating 
this worship, for the temple-officiant, usually a 
Brahman, or even a gardener by caste, can give 
no reliable instruction. 4 

In the open porch ( mandapa ) outside tho templo- 
door the devotee marks Iris' own forehead with the 
auspicious satlron-inark (or chrtndana ), using, of 
course, his third finger to make tho mark, and 
then circumambulates the temple outside three 
times in the auspicious way, i.e . with his right 
hand nearest to the building. Still standing out- 
side the temple, the worshipper joins his hands 
together in the attitude of prayer immortalized in 
Durer’s ‘Praying Hands,’ and says for the first 
time 1 Nissahi.' An instructed devout worshipper 
uses this expression not once (as is the common 
wont), but three times: 8 (1) ho says it outside, 
in the temple-porch, asking that lie may be cut 
off and freed from all worldly cares ; (2) crossing 
the threshold and standing just inside, he again 
says it, asking that lie may be cut off and freed 
from all thought of the temple-sorvants or his 
fellow-worshippers; (3) when ho comes to tho 
great spiritual point of his worship, he repeats the 
word once more, asking that lie may be cut off 
from all thought of the worship he himself has 
offered, and enabled to concentrate all his thoughts 
on the qualities of the tirthahknra . 

As tho worshippor crosses the raised threshold, 
it is interesting to see that he does not hesitate 
to put his foot on the plain boss of it — a thing no 
Brill i man would do, believing it to be the seat of 
Ganesa. 8 The worshipper is now in tho Hall of 

1 The worship of the non-idolatrous StMnukav&si sect has 
already been demrilied In art. Prayer (Jain). 

2 These two cloths the worshipper keeps in this room and 
pays the temple-servant to wasn for him after every act of 
worship. 

8 Them) strange animals are also seen in every Hindu teinple- 
threshold ; for other explanations of them see the present 
writer's Rifes of the Twice- Bom, Oxford, 1920, p. 872. 

* Hvetfimbara .Jains can never In a Svetftmtiara temple receive 
money tor worshipping ; indeed they cannot even act as head 
clerk to the temple, so that those responsible for temple 
worship necessarily belong to an alien faith ; hence tho 
difficulty of gaining accurate knowledge of SvetamhAra worship. 
Many Jains have private shrines in their own booses (there are 
said to be SCO in Ahmad&b&d alone) ; if they have, they wor- 
ship there first in private before coming on to public temple 
worship. 

8 So far the writer has found no trace of this custom in a 
Hindu temple. 

* See the present writer's Rites of the Twice. Bom, p. 878. 


Assembly, or sahha mntidapa , a hall supported by 
a circle of pillars and at the present day generally 
disfigured by the crudest colourings, terrible blues 
and reds and yellows mingled together on a plaster 
background ; hut in the older temples on Mount 
Abu (HajputftnA) or Satrufijaya Hill (State of 
Palitanft) the delicate tracery in stone or marble 
of the struts between the pillars in this hall and 
the carved work surrounding the doorway lending 
to the inner shrine make the whole resemble a 
veritable ivory palace in fragility and delicacy. 
The worshipper proceeds at once to cross the 
threshold and enter the inner shrine {gabhavu). 
Visitors, however, must advance only up to the door- 
way ; but, standing there, they can gam a view not 
only of tho big imago of the principal tirthaiikara 
(mu(a ndyaka) of that particular shrine, 1 perhaps 
Mah&vira, to whom the whole temple is dedicated, 
and the two servants (Yaksa and Yakpinf) that 
flank tho big image, but also of the rows of 
twenty-four smaller tirthaiikara that, arranged 
on a long altar-shelf, strotcli on either Hide of the 
main image for tho whole length of the inner 
shrine. Tnere are very often two nmaller doors 
leading from tho Hall of Assembly to this inner 
shrine, and opposite oaeh of these on the altar- 
shelf are arranged large images of some other 
t\rthahkara % perhaps Adin&tha and ltisabhadeva 
respectively. All the tirthaiikara in a Svet&mbara 
temple are represented with staring glass eyes, 
and with carvea stone loin-cloths. They are nearly 
always, too, seated figures, the larger images being 
adorned with jewels and flowers. Below the big 
central statue of Mah&vtra (let us say) may be 
seen a gleaming image of some tirthaiikara (perhaps 
Pfirisvanatha) fashioned out of five metals. 

On a lower altar-shelf tlicro may or may not be 
a folding brass lotus-flower with some tirtfuivkarn 
in the centre and twenty-three smaller images of 
tirthahknra in bas-relief on the petals ; or a little 
tray with tho eight good omens that always 
precede a tirthaiikara ; or a copper plate (the 
mantra of Vijaya) covered witli mystic symbols ; 
or twenty-four two-inch brass plates, each bearing 
outline pictures of the tirthaiikara. All of these 
may or may not be present, hut there must, bo at 
least one Siddha cholera, for no temple is complete 
unless it contains this crystallized creed of Jainism. 
The Siddha chakra resembles a little tray ; in the 
centre is a raised figure of an Arihanta, and around 
it the figures of fcadliu, Upadhy&ya, Ach&rya, and 
Siddha, and between the encircling figures are 
written the names of the Throe Jewels of tho Jain 
faith : Bight Knowledge, Right Faith, and Bight 
Conduct, and tapa (austerity), the key- word to the 
Jain system. 2 

In a Svetiimbara temple the worshipper bids for 
the right to win merit by performing the worship 
under the form of ‘auctioning the ghi.’ Any 
number of worshippers may purchase the right 
for sums varying from five annas to one rupoe or 
more, and each successful bidder starts tho morning 
worship again from the very Loginning as soon as 
his predecessor has finished. The first worshipper 
enters the inner shrine and, removing the jewels 
and old flowers, performs/^ pnjd, i.e. washes the 
idol with water and milk and the five nectars, 
drying it afterwards most carefully witli different 
cloths {a.hgaluhrhchnnii pujd). As soon as the 
idol is dry, the worshipper rubs a little bardsa 8 
all over it with Ids second and third fingers, and 
then marks it with liquid saffron (rhandana piljfi.) 
in fourteen different places in the following order : 

) Recognizable at once by the differing nyrnbols at the base 
of the idols. 

2 Hoe the present writer’ll Heart of Jainism , p. 262. 

8 This hardsa is so expensive that it can only be applied to 
the chief linage. A very rich worshiper might also rose the 
linage all over with gold- or eilver-Ieaf. 
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right toe, left toe, right knee, left knee, right 
wrist, left wrist, right shoulder, left shoulder, top 
of skull, forehead, throat, heart, navel, and centre 
of right palm ; and, as ho marks it, he sings ten 
separate verses in its praise. 

If the worshipper is a very rich man, he may 
now offer fifty rupees, in return for whieh he or 
(if he lie inaolont as well as rich) the temple- 
officiant will put on the idol its very best jewellery 1 
— crown, necklace, ear-rings, bracelets, armlets, 
girdle, sandals, all of gold— and give it a gold or 
silver coco-nut to hold in its hands. (The best 
jewellery may also include ropes of pearls.) If 
the worshipper cannot afford more than twenty- 
five rupees, the second-best jewellery only will do 
brought out. Except when a wealthy client is 
present or on great festivals, the ordinary 
worshipper proceeds at once to decorate the 
statue with flowers and garlands [pu$pa pujd ). 
He then steps outside 9 the inner shrine to perform 
the remaining ritual acts; he waves a stick of 
incense [dhujoa puja ) and a lamp (dipa pUjd ) at 
the threshold of the shrine, and places on the 
table in the Hall of Assembly before the doorway 
of the inner shrine rice ( alcqata pujd), the only 
grain which (unlike Hindu ritual) can ever be 
offered in a Jain temple, sugar ( naivedya piijd), 
and fruit {phafa pujd), such as coco-nut, plantains, 
mangoes, or almonds. 9 It is important to notice 
how the last three offerings are made. 

The worshipper arranges the rice in the following form : 
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On the centre of fa), if a rich men, he places a coin of varying 
value, and beside it or on it he places the sugar and the fruit. 
This ei oastika sign (a) symbolises the gati in which a man may 
be born according to his accumulated hoards of past karma, 
either as a dweller in heaven or in hell, as a man or a beast* 
The three little heape (b) represent the Three Jewels of the Jain 
faith whloh lead a man to moJufa ( e ), symbolized by the sign of 
one dot in the segment of a circle. 

In studying the worship in a Jain or a Hindu 
temple special attention must alwayB be paid to 
four points : 

(1) Who is allowed to go into the inner shrine. 
It was surprising to be told that in a Svetftmbara 
temple any devout Jain lady of position who had 
bathed and came wearing clean clothes might 
enter the inner shrine ana indeed perform every 
ritual aot that a layman is allowed to do. 4 

(2) What change the offering undergoes by 
being offered to a god. In a Jain temple the 
deeply interesting change from naivedya to 
pretsdda* is unknown, and the word prasdda is 
never used, but in a Svetftmbara or Digam bara 
temple, once food has been offered to the furthahkara , 

i Note that, unlike a Vaifpava idol, the images of the male 
tirthaiikara are never draped in actual clothes. 

• A worshipper in ordinary dress oan perform the remaining 
acta. as they are done outside the inner urine. 

* If a child, comes into a temple accidentally bringing 
with it a plantain, or some sugar, or a copper ooin in its open 
hand, these must be added to the offeriug, for ‘ the eye of the 
god has lighted on them.' 

* The present writer, however, hae never actually seen a 
woman enter the inner shrine. 

• For the change the offering undergoes in a Hindu temple 
see the present writer's Bites of the Twice- Born, p. 386. 


it is called deva dravya , or, very often by the 
ignorant, nirmalya. 1 

(3) What may and may not be offered. In a 
Digam bara, temple no fresh fruit may be offered, 
ana in a Svetftmbara temple no over-ripe fruit 
may be given. 

(4) Perhaps most illuminating of all, who eats 
the offering. In a temple of Visum all can take 
communion with their god ana’ eat the food, 
which is known as prasdda ; in a temple of Siva 
only a fallen and despised set of pujdris known as 
atita 9 can eat the food, which, once it has been 
offered, is called nirmalya ; but in some Svetftmbara 
temples, as a mark of special honour, Bhfttas are 
given the fruit and the sugar, the rice being sold 
to ‘menial people 1 in open market, for no Jain 
of position would knowingly buy and eat deva 
dravya. 

To account for the honour paid to the BhAfas, the legend is 
told of how, when Muhammad Ghazni was in power, two 
Bh&fas laid their living bodies on the burning pyre at 
P&1H&U& day after day and were burnt to death, to ransom the 
images on the sacred Hill of Satruftjaya from deseoration. In 
commemoration of their heroism, the whole offering (fruit, 
sugar, and rioe) is given to Bh&tas in the State of PfUlt&Qft ; 
elsewhere they are sometimes given the fruit and sugar only. 

If there be no Bhft^a, the head-clerk of the temple 
distributes the fruit and sugar among the temple- 
servants and their children. 

As a rule, cooked food is not offered in a 
Svetftmbara temple, but on tho occasion of a 
marriage in his family some wealthy client might 
send down a specially dainty dish. This would be 
put on the open table in the Hall of Assembly, 
and not offered behind a curtain, as in a temple of 
Vi$nu, 9 and would afterwards be eaten by a Bhft(a 
or, {ailing him, by a temple-servant. 

When these offerings nave been duly made and 
arranged, all is ready for tho great act of spiritual 
worship. ‘As bread is flavourless without salt/ 
runs tne proverb, ‘so worship is without savour 
and useless, unless bhdva pujd be performed.’ The 
worshipper first prostrates himself three times 
[chaityavandana pujd) before the main idol (the 
mula nay aka), wliich gazes out from its shelf in 
the inner shrine into the Hall of Assembly, and 
then says the third Nissahi , asking to be cut off 
from all remembrance of his own acts of worship 
and offerings. He proceeds to perforin bhdva 

ujd ; but neither then nor at any other time does 

e offer petitions for any spiritual or material 
boon ; rather he encourages himself by remember- 
ing the virtues of the tlrthahkara , * like a soldier 
before the tomb of Napoleon,’ and devotes himself 
to singing the saint’s praises. Finally he walks 
backwards, as though in tho presence of royalty, 
to the main door, towards which the chief image is 
looking (‘only a “fool-man ” walks out by a side 
door’), and, arrived at the threshold, repeats the 
word Avissahi , thereby asking to be allowed to 
follow his necessary avocations every day. As he 
says it, he bowB with joined hands to the idol. A 
devout Jain will say this word again as he leaves 
the porch of the temple, and a third time before 
he passes out into the street from the gateway of 
the temple courtyard ; but the uninstruoted gener- 
ally content themselves with saying it once. 

4 lb Is “ compulsory " on us to do part of this worship in the 
early morning, and part of it at noon,' said a leading Jain 
official to the writer. 1 but, as we are in Government offices at 
mid-day, we do it all together in the morning.' 

On the great festivals, and at places of pilgrun- 
age like Satrufljaya, Abu, and Girnftr, the writer 
has witnessed more elaborate worship. Sometimes 
royal worship is offered, when a brush of Tibetan 
cow’s hair (cnamari pujd) is waved in front of the 
main image, and three silver umbrellas are placed 
i This word properly belongs to food offered to £iva. 

* See Rites of the Twice-Born , p. 830. 

8 lb. p. 402. 
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over it. At other times a editor image of some 
tirthankara is plated on a silver throne in the 
Hall of Assembly. The men all sit on one side 
and the women on the other and offer sndtra pAjd, 
by singing songs in its hononr. Or a pilgrim may 
purchase the privilege of sitting in a silver chariot, 
holding a little silver image in his lap, and being 
thus dragged three times round outside the temple 
—a sort of eiroumambulation de luxe. On 
Satrufijaya Hill a special pilgrimage is performed, 
known as ‘ the Ninety-nine, when daily for over 
three months the pilgrim must toil up the stone 
stairway to the top of the hill, circumambulate 
the most famous temple, and tramp down again in 
honour of the ninety-nine thousand times that a 
tirthankara visited Satrufijaya. ‘ But, as life is 
short, we only do it ninety-nine times, and leave 
out the thousands ! * On the last day of the ninety - 
nine the pilgrim offers the eightfold worship with 
more than the usual ‘harmony-harmony,* 1 as an 
English-speaking Jain onoe called it. 

In a big Svet&mbara temple there is often a 
map of Mount Abu, a plan of Sameta Sikhara (in 
Bengal), or a model of the great temple of 
Satrufijaya. On the special days when merit is 
gained by going to these pilgrim resorts a man 
who is too poor or too busy to undertake the 
journey may yet gain merit by offering to the map 
or plan or model the fourfold piijd of lamp, incense, 
rice, and fruit. In the same way, if a man is too 
ill to get out of bod and come to the temple, he 
may offer worship to a picture of the twenty-four 
tirthankara at home, 9 for the Indian proverb runs 
prettily: ‘If you cannot offer a flower, offer a 
petal.* 

All through the day worshippers can come and 
do bhava piijd , for the god is never put down for a 
siesta as among the Hindus in a temple of Vignu, 
though the wired doors of the inner shrine are 
often locked to keen oft* thieves. 

( b ) Evening worship, — In the evening, as a rule, 
only the paid temple-officiant enters the inner 
shrine, for no layman wants the trouble of bathing 
and donning the special dress so late in the day. 
At sunset the hanging lamps in the Hall of 
Assembly are lighted, as are also two or more 
lamps of clarified butter in the inner Bhrine ; and, 
before beginning the evening service, the officiant 
lights some incense and places it in front of the 
chief idol of the temple. Then the right to per- 
form the evening worship is auctioned (it can be 
sold to five successive worshippers), and the offici- 
ant from inside the shrine hands to the highest 
bidder the little arati lamp. This consists of two 
tiers of lamps ; in the upper tier is only one lamp, 
and in the lower there are live ; in each of these 
six lamps a little wick is floating in clarified 
butter. 9 Five times the worshipper waves this 
from left to right, singing, as he does so, the 
special Arati hymn, whilst all the other worshippers 
bang gongs, beat drums, and make as much noise 
as possible. Each successful bidder follows suit. 
When the Arati pUjA is complete, the waving of 
the mahgala-dipalca is performed. A mahgala 
lamp consists of a lamp in a saucer; it burns 
camphor in the saucer and ghi in the lamp itself ; 
it has only one wick and can be auctioned to only 
one worshipper. As the worshipper waves it from 
left to right three times, he sings the mahgala- 
dipaka hymn, and again all tne instruments, 
musical and unmusical, are plaved. The object 
of the draft-waving is said to be to protect the 
worshippers themselves from all molestation by 

1 See Heart of Jainism, p. 261. 

9 In this cane, Instead of marking it with freshly ground and 
moistened saffron, he scatters over the picture dried saffron 
(vatkepa) brought from the temple. 

9 No lamp may be burnt in the inner shrine, unless it con- 
tains ghi or camphor. Oil is nevor allowed there. 
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evil powers of darkness daring the night. The 
mahgala • dimka is waved for the welfare of the 
whole worla. The incense is allowed to burn itself 
out, which it does by about 8.30 p.m., when all 
the shrine doors are looked by the officiant and 
(since the jewels are left on the idol all night) 
inspected by the temple watehman before the final 
shutting up of the temple about 9 o’clock. It is 
noticeable that (unlike the evening ritual in a 
temple of Vi$nu), there is no stretching out of the 
hands by the worshippers to either Arati or man- 
gala-dipaka. 

3. Digambara.— (a) Morning worship. — It is 
easier to obtain information in a Digambara 
temple, since the officiant there is himself a Jain. 
The main lines of the worship are the same as in 
the Svotambara temple (washing, drying, offering 
rice, dry fruit, incense, and lamp) ; but between 
the worship in a Digambara temple whieh belongs 
to the Ter&panthI and that in one belonging to the 
Visapanthl there are many minor differences. In 
any Digambara temple the idols on the long shelf 
in the inner shrine nave no eyes, no carved loin- 
cloths, and wear no jewels or flowers. Fresh fruit 
cannot lie offered to them, and no woman on any 
consideration is allowed to enter the inner shrine 
(for with the Digambara no woman as such can 
obtain salvation). The privilege of performing 
worship is not put up to auction, and the ja(a piijd 
can be performed only at one time, not at intervals 
of thirty minutes or an hour, as in a Svet&mbara 
temple. The idol is washed with plain water (not 
water mixed with milk or nectars), and it has 
seemed to the writer, as she watched, that even 

S r eater care is shown by Digambara that not one 
rop of water should fall to the ground. Among 
the visapanthl the idol is marked with chandana. 
on both toes ; but the Ter&pantht do not mark the 
idol itself when performing chandana piijd, but 
mix the saffron with the rice on the table. 

One main difference that strikes every visitor is 
that, whereas in a Svet&mbara temple the whole 
Hall of Assembly is dotted with worshippers, who 
(having done at any time they chose as many of 
the ritual acts of washing, drying, marking, and 
offering as tiiey had leisure lor) are now seated 
each before a separate little stool, arranging the 
rice in the mystic way and offering coin ami fruit, 
then telling their beads, and doing their bhava 
piijd, in a Digambara temple there is one united 
acib of worship. 1 The rice and dried fruit are all 
arranged in separate little heaps on one tray on 
one table, and are removod by the priests from 
that tray to form a large mound on another tray. 
In front of the main idol on a table in the Hall of 
Assembly the officiant arranges a tall vase like 
an upturned chalice, two brass tumblers of water, 
a full tray containing rice, almonds, and sugar 
arranged in separate heaps, and an empty tray 
marked with a swastika . He then stands behind 
the table on a little stool and to the accompani- 
ment of elaborate genuflexions and intonings 
transfers the contents of the full tray to the empty 
one 9 and the upturned chalice. The food thus 
ceremonially transferred in the presence of the 
idol changes from naivedya to deva dravya . But 
here again the most important part of the worship 
is the mental bhava piijd, when the officiant stands 
silent, then bows, and finally kneels, touching the 
floor with his head, mentally repeating mantras 
all the time. So essential do they count this that 
an officiant in a Digambara temple said to the 
writer : * If any one spent a lakh of rupees on per- 
forming the eight- fold worship, it would all be 
worthless without bhdva piijd.* 

* At least in the writer's part of India. 

9 For full details of the transference see Notes on Modern 
Jainism , p. 91. 
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(6) Evening worship.— W\ sects of the £vet&m- 
bara that the writer has met perform drati ; but, 
though among the Digambara it is performed by 
the Vbsapantfil, the Terftpanfchl perform neither 
draft nor mahgala-dipaka, contenting themselves 
with lighting a lamp, carefully protected by glass, 
in the inner shrine and burning incense there. 
But, though Ter&panthl have no lamps, they sing 
songs and read some of their scriptures aloud in 
the temples at their evening worship. 

It is interesting to notice that (unlike the ritual 
in a Vignu temple) neither among the Svetflmbara 
nor among any sect of the Digambara is food ever 
offered to the gods at night. 

■ We Account it a eta to eAt After the lamps Are lit, for inad- 
vertently we might eAt some Insect: how could we then offer 
food In the templet After eunset And so force our tlrthalihara 
to sin?’ 

Litbratuu. — The writer has confined herself to temple 
worship, as other forms of worship have been dealt with under 
Fra via (Jain), Fkntivals and Fasts (Join). The researcher 
should notice local differences; e.g., temple worship on Mt. 
Abu is described in the present writer’s Notes on Modem 
Jainism , Oxford, 1010, while for temple worship in Rkjkot and 
P&lit&nft reference may be made to The Ueart ojf Jainism, 
Oxford, 1016. In addition to these, new material for the 
present artiole hae been derived mainly from the worship in the 
temples at Jun&gadh at the foot of Girn&r, the famous Jain 
pilgrim resort MARGARET STEVENSON. 


WORSHIP (Japanese). — I. ShintO cult 
DESCRIBED IN THE ECLIPSE-MYTII. — The various 
component parts of Shintd worship have already 
been treated in separate articles. The best way 
to gather them into a complete whole, and to 
picture the actual worship, will be to give the old 
account of the eclipse-myth, and by simple refer- 
ences connect with it the details already examined. 
For this story is not only the nucleus of Japanese 
mythology, but also the most primitive and most 
authentic description of Shinto worship, since it 
was written expressly for the purpose of giving 
the legendary origin of the chief ceremonies of this 
worship, as officially practised at the court of the 
mikado in the most ancient times, and of explain- 
ing the ascendancy of the groat priestly families 
who officiated in them. We therefore have in this 
text, which is more than 1200 years old, a brief 
account of all that is essential in the rites of 
Shinto worship and its priests. 1 

First of all, let us recall how, by reason of 
certain offences committed by the terrible god 
Suaa-no-wo, 9 the sun-goddess, Amaterasu, shut 
herself up in the rocky cavern of heaven, and left 
the world in darkness (toko-go , * eternal night ’) ; 
how the eight hundred myriad gods in dismay then 
assembled in the dried-up bed of the Tranquil 
River of Heaven (the Milky Way), to take counsel 
as to how they might induce the goddess to come 
forth from her retreat ; and how lor this purpose 
their usual counsellor, the god of artifice, Omohi- 
kane, conceived a plan, which was nothing else 
than the transference to the sky of the terrestrial 
rites of Shinto, but which, naturally, is given us 
as having been, on the contrary, their prototype. 
The plan was as follows : 

■Assembling the long-singing birds of eternal night and 
making them sing; taking the Hard rocks of heaven from the 
river-bed of the Tranquil ulvor of Heaven, and taking the iron 
from the heavenly Metal-Mountaine ; calling in the smith Ama- 
tau-mara ; charging His Augustneee Ishi-kori-dome to make a 
minor, and charging His Augustnese Tama-no-ya to make an 
augustly complete string of ourved Jewels eight feet long, of 
five hundred Jewels ; and summoning His Augustness Ame-no- 
Koyane and His Augustness Futo-dama, and causing them to 

1 The original text in Chinese characters, with reading In 
kana and transcription, is published in M. Re von, Le Shinnto - 


de la litUrature japonaise*, Paris, 1910, p. 46 ff. 

>8ee the enumeration of those ama-tsu-tsumi (* heavenly 
•ins’) In art. 8in (Japanese), | a 


pull out with a complete pulling the shoulder of a true stag 
man the heavenly Mount Kagu, and take heavenly haha-ka i from 
the heavenly Mount Kagu, and perform divination ; and pulling 
its roots a true saleaki with five hundred 1 


branches 

from' the heavenly Mount Kagu ; and taking and putting upon 
its upper branches the augustly complete string of curved 
jewels eight feet long, of five hundred jewels, ana taking and 
tying to the middle branches the mirror eight feet long, and 
taking and hanging upon its lower branches the white soft 
offerings and the blue soft offerings: His Auguatness Futo- 
dama taking those divers things ana holding them together 
with the grand august offerings ; and His Augustness Ame-no- 
Kovane prayerfully reciting a grand ritual ; and the deity Ame- 
no-TaJIkara-wo standing hidden beside the door; and Her 
Auguatness Ame-no-Uzu me hanging round her the heavenly 
hikage of the heavenly Mount ftaru as a sash, and making the 
heavenly masaki-no-katura her head-dress, and binding the 
leaves of tho sasa of the heavenly Mount Kagu in a nosy for her 
hands, and laying a sounding-board before the aoor of the 
heavenly Rock-Dwelling, and stamping till she made it resound, 
and doing divine possession, and pulling out the nipples of her 
breasts, and pushing down her skirt-string usque ad privatas 
partes /a 

Thereupon, as the Kojilei says, 1 the Plain of High Heaven 
shook ana the eight hundred myriad Deities laughed together.’ 
Amazed at this Homeric laughter, the sun-goddess slightly 
opens the door of the heavenly cavern. To entice her further, 
the artful Uziime explains to her that the gods are rejoicing 
‘ because there is a Deity more illustrious than Thine August- 
ness,’ and at the name time Ame-nn-Ko t vunu and Futo-dama 
push the mirror towards her, which induces her to come out 
still farther from the door. At thfo moment Amc-no-Tajikara- 
wo seizes her by the hand and drags her out, while Futo- 
dama immediately stretches behind her a shiri-kums-naha 
(‘ bottom-tied-roitt,’ i.e. a rope made of straw drawn up by tho 
roots, which stick out from (.he end of the rope), saying to her, 
‘Thou must not go back farther in than this.'> From this 
moment the universe Is illuminated anew, to the great joy of 
gods and men. 

II. Analysis of tjie various elements of 

CULT EMBODIED IN THIS MYTH.— hi this famous 
episode we observe certain rites which arc more 
especially connected with the special object of the 
story, i.e. with the magical means to be employed 
to cause light to reappear when, fur some reason 
or other (eclipse, typhoon, heavy clouds), the sun 
hides for such a long time that primitive man be- 
comes afraid. These means are the ‘ long-singing 
birds of eternal night,’ 4 i.e. cocks, which were 
made to utter their long cry in front of the cavern, 
and which are found symbolically represented in 
the old temple of the sun-goddess at Iso by duncers 
called tonn-fco ( * bird-cry ’) ; with the roosts of those 
sacred birds (kept for the ordinary purpose of 
heralding the dawn, but also, when need arises, 
for evoking daylight by magical means) native 
philologists connect the origin of tori-i,* the well- 
known gateway of ShintD temples, although it 
seems rather to be a continental importation. 6 It 
is in the same spirit that, in another version of this 
myth, 7 it is stated that the goddess U/mne, in the 
midst of her dance, ■kindled a lire,’ the aim of 
which was likewise to evoke the solar light by 
imitative magic, and which represents the legend- 
ary prototype of the nihahi (‘courtyard lire*), 
practised in certain ceremonies of Shinto worship, 
especially in the nocturnal rite of the nihi-name 
(■new tasting’). But, besides those rites which 
belong more specially to eclipse-ceremonial, this 
episode also describes rites of a more general 
character. 

z. The solar mirror, central point of the national 
worship.— First of all, we see the celestial gods 

1 The words not translated are explained below, n. 803b. 

* Kojiki*, tr. Chamberlain, loe. oit., into which, however, the 
present writer has Introduced some modifications; of. his 
Antholoffie, loo. eit. 

SKoj&i*, p.06. 

4 Or, perhaps, here, * eternal land/ the continent of Asia, 
from which those animals were said to have been Imported. 

• Tori. 1 bird/ * fowl ' ; t, from iru, 'dwelling/ 

jf On this question of tori - i see B. II. Chamberlain, 'A Pre- 
liminary Notice of the Luchuan Language/ in JAI xxvi. [1807] 
47 ff., and Things Japanese*, London, 1808, p. 407; 8. Tuke, 
' Notes on the Japanese Tori-i,’ in Trans. Japan Soe. of London , 
iv. [18081 pt. ii. p. 81 ff. ; W. G. Aston, *TorI-wi, Its Derivation/ 
in TASJ xxvii. [1890] pt iv. p. 163 ff. ; Eugene Goblet d’Alvielta, 
La Voie des Dieux, Brussels, 1900, p. 22. 

1 Nihongi: Chronieles of Japan ... to A.D. 007, tr. W. O. 
Aston, London, 1890, L 44. 
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taking rocks from the River of Heaven and iron 
from the Metal Mountains, i.c. the iron mines of 
primitive Japan, for the purpose of manufacturing 
a mirror under the superintendence of the gods 
Ama-tsu-mara (the Cyclops of Japanese mythology, 
also with a single eye, whose name, meaning 
caslestis penis , is evidently connected with the old 
phallio cult) 1 and Ishi-kori-domo (the mythical 
ancestor of the manufacturers of mirrors, whose 
obscure name may mean 4 stone-cutter, 1 and con- 
sequently call up the idea of stone moulds in which 
certain metal objects were cast). This 4 mirror of 
eight feet 1 (ya-ta-kagnmi) is still a magical means 
or recalling the star whose form and brilliance it 
imitates, in the same way as other 4 mirrors of the 
sun* (hi-kagami) which are discussed elsewhere. 2 
But, besides the special function which it is called 
upon to perform in this episode, the Bolar mirror fills 
a much larger rfllo in Shinto worship in general, in 
which, in the tomple of lse, it represents the sun- 
goddess herself, and therefore forms the very 
centre of the national worship. 

. The fact that the present mirror at lse is, in the 
imagination of the Japanese, the sumo as was 
forged at tho time of the eclipse is due lx)th to the 
Kojiki 2 and to the NihongL 4 The latter says that 
the mirror of the eclipse 4 is the groat deity who is 
worshipped at lse 4 ; and, as this sacred object 
shows a slight flaw, it is explained (juite naturally 
by the hypothesis of a blow which it received 
against the door of the cavern. 5 It is therefore a 
case of a primitive talisman which afterwards be- 
came the greatest national fetish. For before long 
the sun-goddess herself bestows it upon her grand- 
son, Ninigi-no-mikoto, in terms which clearly 
show that her soul is united with it, by the 
application of a conception, wide-spread among 
primitive races, of the mysterious relations that 
may exist between a mirror and a soul. 

• Regard ifc,’ she mid. ‘ as my august spirit, and worship it as 
if thou wert worshipping in my presence.' u And again : * Let 
it be with thee In thy home, on thy mat ; let it be snored 
to thee I' 1 And, when she deputes two other gods to 
accompany her grandson on the earth, viz. Ame-no-Koyane and 
Futo-aaina, who are precisely the ancestors of the great national 
sorcerers, * Watch over me/ she commands them ; 1 take care, 
both of you, of this mirror and guard it well.’ » 

From that time the solar mirror becomes tlio 
most important and most precious of the three 
regalia (mirror, sword, and jewel) of tho sovereign 
house. Later, however, a timid emperor, worried 
with his responsibilities in a time of public dis- 
orders, was uncomfortable at the thought that he 
was living with such a formidable deity ; he broke 
the tradition which had been observed up to this 
time and entrusted the mirror to an imperial 
priestess, who kept it in a neighbouring village; 
she, in her turn, transferred it to the princess of 
Yamato, the famous vestal who, after various 
religious travels, stopped iinally at Iso according 
to the instructions or the goddess. 9 There, in the 
bosom of the 4 inner temple’ (i ndiku ), the mirror 
will henceforward rest, invisible in its precious 
tabernacle. 

This supreme object of Shinto worship is, as a 
matter of fact, endosod in a brocade bag, which iB 
never opened ; when the old material snows signs 
of giving way, the whole is put into a new bag : so 
that to-aay the mirror is enfolded in several layers 
of silk. Thus protected, it is in addition enclosed 
in a box of Ai-no-fo', 10 provided with eight handles, 
placed on a slightly raised stand, and covered with 
a piece of white silk. Lastly, above all this there 

1 See art. Natiwk (Japanese), vol. lx. p. 239®. 

9 Sen* llevon, Shinnti/isitu-, pt. i. p. 212, nolo. 

9 P. 130. 4 I. 48. 

*/&. * Kojibfl, p. 180. 

7 NiJumgi, 1. 83. » tb . ; cf. !. 70. 

9 lb. pp. 151 f., 170 f. 

Cham&oyparit obtvsu , a sort of Thuya. 


is a sort of cage of white wood, with ornaments of 
pure gold, itself enveloped in a rough Bilk curtain, 
which readies to the ground on every side. These 
coverings of the box are all that tne people are 
allowed to see on the festivals on which the sanetu- 
ary is opened. 

Viscount Mori, the Minister of Public Instruction, who 
dared to raise a comer of an outer curtain of the sanctuary 
at lse, was soon after, on the very day on which the new con- 
stitution of Japan was proclaimed in 1880, assassinated by a 
fanatic Shintoist, whose tomb became a place of pilgrimage. 

Although the sun-goddess was the only one in 
the mythology who assumed the particular form 
of a minor, other deities are represented by the 
same object ; e.g., it is said that in the other great 
temple of lse, the 4 outer temple ’ (gcku ), the mi - 
tnma-shiro (substitute for tho august spirit) of the 
goddess of food is likewise a mirror, os well as the 
fetishes of the ahi-dono no kami (deities of a joint 
shrine), which arc also worshipped in those two 
great temples. This is simply a natural generaliza- 
tion of the material side of the cult. The mirror 
of the sun has gradually become multiplied, and, 
under Buddhist influence, it has ended in being 
exhibited in all the temples, though the sacred 
fetish of Iso remained hidden from human eyes. 

a. The sacred jewel.— The eclipse-mytli relates 
further that the god Tama-no-ya ( 4 jewel-ancestor ’), 
from whom the hereditary corporation of jewellers 
claims to be descended, makes a necklace of 
numerous jewels. The name of this necklace is 
very difficult to interpret, 1 and its history through- 
out the centuries is no less uncertain. 2 The im- 
perial jewel, at first identified with the necklace 
of the eclipse, 9 was gradually reduced to the single 
sacred stone, two or three inches in diameter, 
which is carefully preserved to this day in the 
palace of Tokyo. But, in spite of the religious 
character of the mikados, this jewel is evidently 
of little cult importance compared with the saorea 
mirror. 

3. Priests.— Later in the text there appear two 
gods who are important from the point of view of 
worship— Ame-no-Koyane (etymology uncertain), 
the ancestor of the nakatomi , the high priests, 

4 mediators ’ between tho godH and the mikado, 
who recited the ritual in name of the latter, and 
Futo-dama (perhaps 4 groat jewel,* but more prob- 
ably 4 great gift *), the ancestor of the imibc, those 
4 abstaining * priests who were specially charged 
with preparing the offerings. 4 

4. Divination.— Those two gods pull out the 
shoulder of a stag from Mount Kagu (mountain of 
heaven, which quite naturally has its homonym in 
Yamato), and take from the same mountain tho 
bark of a certain tree (hnha-ka [cherry ? or birch ?]) 
in order to light a fire to roast the shoulder-blade, 
the cracks in which they will then examine for 
divinatory signs. The ancient Japanese, as a 
matter of fact, always practised divination when 
they found themselves in presence of any unusual 
phenomenon, and their gods naturally did the same, 
for they were by no means conceived os omniscient. 9 
Omoplatoscopy was tho favourite form of divina- 
tion— the official 4 greator divination.’ 9 

5. Sacred tree of Shinto. — The gods then 
uproot a sakaki 7 with five hundred (».«. countless) 
branches. This tree, which is evergreen, is the 
sacred tree of Shinto, and is usually found planted 
in the precincts of the temples ; it furnishes wands 

l So© llevon, ShinnUnumc, p. 224, noto f». 

9 fb. p. 22fi. •*» KujiM, p. 130. 

* See, for the nakatomf , art. Phaybk (Japanese), vol. x. 
p. !88»\ ami, for tho imibc, art. Sacrinck (Japanese), vol. xl. 

p. ifijtt, 

a See art. Divination (Japanese), vol. iv. p. 8D1 L . 

0 lb. p. 802«. 

7 Cleyera japonica ; a fairly good idea of thin tree may be got 
from the fact that the family of Tn iwtranniacM, to which it 
belongs, Includes also the camellia nnd the Leu-plant. 
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for the oho-nusa and the tama-gushi. 1 and its 
branches, which are always carried in funeral 
processions, make it possible to distinguish at a 
glance a Shintoist funeral from a Buddhist one. 
The use of evergreen trees, especially cypress, in 
ancient times in the West and also in China is 
analogous. 

6 . Offerings.— The gods now hang the necklace 
on the higher branches, the mirror midway, and 
the offerings of soft materials on the lower branches. 
The natives of Banks Islands have a similar rite 
to obtain sunlight ; they employ a circular stone, 
called * the stone of the sun, which they decorate 
with ribbons and fix in a high tree . 9 The offerings 
of white and blue materials made on this occasion 
are the general type of Shintoist offerings which 
play the chief part in the worship , 1 and which 
have already been exhaustively treated . 4 

7 - Recitation of the ritual.— While Futo-dama 
presents these offerings, Ame-no-Koyane fervently 
pronounces a ritual whose powerful words {futo- 
norito-goto) are to force the will of the goddess. 
The character of these Shinto liturgies has already 
been treated . 0 It should be noted that, besides 
the magical effect of the recited formula, those 
old Shinto prayers had also the intention of charm- 
ing the gortB by their literary beauty, as a sort of 
offering . 0 The respectful gestures accompanying 
them have also been described . 7 

8 . Sacred dance of priestesses and divine pos- 
session.— Lastly there appears upon the scene 
Ame-no-Uzumo (‘heaven’s dread female ’), the 
legendary ancestress of the Sarume-no-kimi (‘ prin- 
cesses of Sara/ from saru , ‘monkey,’ ana me 
‘woman ’), a priestly corporation of court dancers, 
so called by reason of another myth . 8 With some 
hikage she makes an arm-support [tasuki, * hand- 
helper’), i.e . a kind of cord like that which the 
imperial stewards, referred to in this connexion in 
the Kitual of the Great Purification [Oho-harahi), 
hod round their necks ; the endB were fastened to 
their wrists to enable them to carry heavy things 
more easily ; she makes a garland for her head 
{< kasura ) with masaki-no-kazura ,® and a bouquet 
{ta-gusa) with leaves of sasa 10 (generic name of 
various small bamboos). Then she places in front 
of the cavern the sounding-board on which she is 
to perform her dance, the prototype of the Bacred 
pantomime (kagura) which is still one of the 
regular rites of Shinto worship— an (esthetic 
offering to the gods— and which may be seen 
danced at the present day by young priestesses 
wearing masks and damask draperies, on the 
platform of a special building in the precincts 
of certain temples, like those of Ise and Nara . 11 
Uzume soon reaches a state of ecstasy ( lcamugakari - 
or kangakari-shite), * doing divine possession,’ the 
real or simulated character of which may be dis- 
puted , 12 but which in any case corresponds exactly 
with what we know of the important rdle of nervous 

S henomena in the ancient practices of Shinto, os 
bey may be observed even at the present day . 18 

* Of. art. Saorifios (Japan eso), vol. xi. p. 22 b . 

* See Bevon, Shinntoixme, p. 212, note ; and cf. Nihonyi, 1. 
40, which shows dearly that the 'sun mirror* of the Japanese 
myth is likewise an imitation star. 

» Bee art. 8 aorifioi (Japanese), vol. xl. p. 21*. 

4 lb. p. 22*, and p. 22 b specially for the offerings of soft 
materials, the origin of the gohei, which has remained an 
essential cult-object, and the sight of which in a temple devoid 
of ornaments at once indicates a Shinto temple. 
b See art. Magic (Japanese), vol. viti. p. 280 ff. 
o See artt. Praybe (Japanese), vol. x. p. 190 b , and 8A0Rinoi 
(Japanese), vol. xi. p. 24*. 

7 Art. Praykr (Japanese), vol. x. p. 190 b . 

0 See Kojiki*, pp. 129 f. and 138. 

9 Club-moss ( Lycopodium ). 

i° Euonyimu radican*, a Japanese spedes, parent of our 
spindle-tree. 

U See art. Sacrinoi (Japanese), vol. xi. p. 24*. 
is See art. Fomrssion (Japanese), vol. x. p. 131*. 

13 fh. p. 132*. 


As regards the indecent gesture with which this 
scene ends, and which the Nihongi, which appeared 
only eight years after the Kojik i, thought right to 
omit in the corresponding account , 1 but whose re- 
production even tne Nihongi mentions in another 
connexion , 9 it gives a good idea of the naively bold 
character of this goddess, whose sportive natural- 
ness the mythology associates with that of the 
monkey-god Saruta— an interesting point for 
phallic worship . 0 

9 . Magic cords.— All these rites having been 
performed, the sun-goddess is gradually attracted 
outside, first by the clamorous mirth of the gods, 
then by the mirror which, in the Kojiki account, 
seems mainly to have a psychological action, ex- 
citing the curiosity of the goddess, but which, in 
the original form of the myth, must have been 
regarded as having rather the action of imitative 
magic. The god Ame-no-Tajikara-wo (‘hand- 
strength-male’), who is hiding near the door, 
seizes this moment to drag the sun -goddess forcibly 
outside, and Futo-dama immediately prevents her 
from stepping back by means of a magic cord, just 
as, in the Fiji Islands, they tie grasses to stop the 
sun . 4 This cord is the prototype of the shime-naha 
(‘close-rope’), the cords of rice-straw which are 
usually to be seen in front of Shinto temples. At 
Ise a huge shime-naha unites two rocks between 
which one gets an admirable view of Fuji-yama, 
and which are regarded ns the best point of view 
in the archipelago for admiring and worshipping 
the rising sun. In a more popular form of the 
cult these cords are hung in front of the houses at 
the New Year to ward off evil influences— a custom 
whose origin local legend of smaller importance 
attributes to an adventure of the god Susa-no-wo . 0 

xo. Other cult-forms.— Thus the eclipse-myth is 
the central point towards which all the paths of 
Shinto converge, and it is only necessary to start 
from this centre to see radiating in all directions, 
not only the essential rites of this worship, but 
also branches which end in secondary practices. 
The only cult-forms of any importance which are 
not found here are those which naturally could not 
figure in a story of this kind, Buch as the custom 
of pilgrimages to distant sacred places— e. < 7 ., to the 
ancient temples of Ise or to tho top of Fuii-yama, 
to which thousands of worshippers flock every 
year— or, as a substitute for such pilgrimages, the 
custom of worship from a distance {em-pai) by 
going to some neighbouring temple easier of access. 
But, although those customs are highly developed 
in Japan, they are found in other religions also, 
and there is nothing specially Shintoist about 
them. 

Litbraturb.— This is cited in the foot-notes. 

Michel Rkvon. 

WORSHIP (Jewish).— The Hebrew term for 
‘worship’ is rrjiay, and in the famous saying of 
Simon the Just (c. 300 B.C.) with which the 
Tractate Ethics of the Fathers opens 6 'abhodah is 
the second of the ‘ foundations of the world.’ At 
that period, no doubt, the word * abhodah primarily 
implied the sacrificial system of the Temple, thougn 
this system was also accompanied by prayers, but 
the meaning was not necessarily restricted to the 
altar. This term 7 has developed, but the saying 

1 Nihongi. i. 46. a lb. L 77. 

s Cf. art. Nature (Japanese), vol. lx. p. 289 b . 

4 See Eevon, Shinntowne, p. 212, note. 

4 See art Hospitality (Japanese and Korean), vol. vi. p. 814 b . 

3 See Singer's Prayer Book, p. 184 (2> (The pagination is 
identical In all edd.) 

7 The literal meaning is ‘work/ ‘service/ and, like the 
English equivalent, it way bo used In various senses. Thus 
'Abhodah Zdnlh, ‘strange worship/ Is idolatry. It oan refer 
to song or gladness, e.g., aaS anai niwar rmay km mu 
mV V? TDK ’in (Ertkhin, lloX or to prayer, e.g. f KM U'K 
nVen ro tdk th a?av rrnay ( Ta'antth , 2a). With the artlole, 
it is sometimes used as an asseveration, 4 By religion!' (see 
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of Simon remains none the less characteristic of 
Jewish theology, which lays more stress on 
'abhddah (works) than on 'emun&h (faith). 1 

With the destruction of the Temple, worship 
naturally concentrated on the synagogues. 8 Had 
the altar system been the exclusive means of divine 
access available to the Israelite, the cessation of 
sacrifices would have marked a much greater 
liturgical disturbance than actually took place. 
As a fact, continuity was preserved ; the keynote 
of the transition was Hos 14 s (Heb. =* 14 s , RV), * Let 
our prayers make up for the bullocks of our sacri- 
fices.' 9 Even to-day the servioes, in particular 
those relating to atonement, re-echo this senti- 
ment, 4 and, in almost every rite, the portion from 
the Pentateuch which ordains the morning, after- 
noon, or additional sacrifice is recited, at the 
appropriate occasion. This is done to show the 
correspondence between the particular service and 
the sacrifice instead of which it is offered. Nor 
must this feature be regarded as, eo ipso , a prayer 
for the restoration of sacrifices in their old form. 
It has often been shown that a belief in the 
restoration of the Temple, as a Messianic event, 
to be a centre of universal worship, may not 
necessarily be linked with the re-institution of the 
altar, and it cannot bo demonstrated beyond doubt 
that this re-institution is an axiom of Jewish 
belief, for it has been repudiated by some orthodox 
Jewish authorities (as well as upheld by others ; 
thus it is not included in the Thirteen Articles of 
Creed and Maimonides). 9 

In the synagogue worship subsequent to the 
Destruction the service developed on three lines : 

(I) prayers of repentance and penitence ; (2) thanks- 
giving and praise ; (3) petitions. Study and the 
recital of didactic passages of post-Biblical litera- 
ture were a later institution. 9 

In (1), i.e. penitential worship, asceticism and 
fasting naturally find a place. But the limits of 
this asceticism were strictly defined. Fasting 
( ta'anith , which really means 'affliction') was, 
generally speaking, restricted to prescribed occa- 
sions and rites. This element should be studied 
in connexion with Feasting (Hebrew and Jewish). 
Indiscriminate and exaggerated asceticism was 
rather the mark of sects, such as the Essenes, 
Zadokites, or certain Qabbftlists ; it was not 
general. Confession, expiation, and atonement 
constituted acts of worship in connexion with 
penitence. 7 

(2) Thanksgiving in worship centred in the 
festivals, with the ceremonial appropriate to each, 
Levy's Lexicon , s.v.). In the daily ’Amldah the term is applied 
to the 16-l7th benediction of the p'V, in which the restoration 
of the 'abhbderfi is the subject of prayer (see Singer, p. 60, par. 
2). In the Mu$af service for the Day of Atonement, the 
'Abhddah is the recital of the expiation ritual of the high priest 
in the Temple on that day, in the Holy of Holies (see M. Goster, 
Book of Prayer, London, 1004, iii. 167 f., or H. M, Adler and 
H. Davis, Service of the Synagogue Festivals , etc., ‘ Atonement/ 
pt. ii. p. 150 f., London. 1904-08). Finally, see also the opening 
words of the concluding blessing after the reading of the 
proghet^ teswns (Singer, p. 149, last line). 

8 See art. Judaism, vol. vll. p. 686* foot ; see, however, art 
Prater (Jewish), vol. x. p. 192 b foot, for another view. 

* See JE vlil. 182*, x. 106b, 622*, 626*. 

4 See, e.g„ Adler and Davis, p. 160. 

» Singer, p. 89 ; see art Saorinos (Jewish), but see also JE x. 
628 b . 

ft After such passages a special Qaddieh was pronounced (see 

Singer, p. 86). Such passages may be found in Singer, p. 167 f. 

Yemenite Jews more frequently do not read a set passage, but 

Insert in tbeir daily service a portion of the book they happen 

to be studying. The Mesopotamian rite assigns a greater place 

to study as an act of worship than do others. Not only are the 

first night of Pentecost and the night of Uosha'ana Rabba kept 
as vigils and devoted to study, as in Europe, but the custom 
called npyiq ('Sealing’) on acoount of Hosha'ana Rabba 
associations prevails at other times. 

7 See artt. AscvnouiM (Jewish), Fastwo, Fiabtiso (Hebrew 
and Jewlshk OoirnsBiojr (Hebrew), Expiation ajtd Atokimbnt 
(Jewish). 


such as the palm branch, 1 tabernacle, 9 the Uallel 8 
Psalms, the Qiddush , 4 etc. There is a special 
benediction of thanksgiving for joyous occasions 
and anniversaries, 1 Blessed art Tliou, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who hast kept us in 
life, and hast preserved us, and hast enabled ub to 
reach this season.' 9 

(3) Petitions, the outpourings of the heart in 
supplication for the private needs of the individual, 
have their proper place in the Jewish system of 
prayer. 9 Some of these needs are specifically 
mentioned, when they are objects for which every 
individual will necessarily pray, such as health, 
in t\\o' Amldah, 1 or sustenance, in the graoe after 
meals. 8 But in most caseH these petitions are 
formulated in the plural number ; cf. ' Give us this 
day our daily bread ' (UMm hi tqtfdnUy There are 
opportunities accorded for the individual to offer 
his own special prayers. But the service represents 
rather a corporate act of worship on the part of 
the community. Hence in the confessions the 

E lural number is always used. 9 On the other 
and, 'ancient formulae, written for individual 
prayer, were often adapted to publio worship.' 10 
The needs of the individual might come under the 
heading of ouunn, though this word is used in 
Mishndh B e rdkh6th , iv. 4, 11 * * * * * in the Hcnso of prayer 
in a proper spirit. For the necessity of devotion, 
and of praying when in a fitting mood, is over and 
over again prescribed in the Mishndh, Early 
saints, we are told, used to spend a preliminary 
hour in attuning their mindB, 18 and, when under 
the stress of strong emotion^ such as deep sorrow 
or supreme joy, 18 or when in situations of diffi- 
culty/ 4 the regular prayers were postponed or 
abrogated. 

It is an axiom of worship that praise and thanks- 
giving should precede petition, as being more dis- 
interested in quality. 18 For this reason the morning 
service opens with Pesuye de Zimra , pBalms and 
vorsiclos of this description. After the recital of 
the sacrificial descriptions 19 the ‘ blessing of praise ' 
(idkp Tna) introduces the thanksgiving of 1 Ch 16 8 ’ 89 , 
Pas 100, 145-160, and the following doxologies : 
1 Ch 29 10-11 , Neh 9 8 * 11 , and the Song of Moses 
(Ex U^-IS 18 ). These passages are brought to an 
end by the formula of praise ran*', 17 and the first 
portion of the service is concluded. Then follows 
the yor 18 (with its blessings) or, as this section is 
termed, ' the assumption of the yoke of the king- 
dom of heaven,' 19 and then, in the nS»n ('Amidanj, 
opportunity is given for private devotions. This 
order shows the Jewish Bcherne of worship. For 
this reason it was considered proper to • join Re- 
demption to the Prayer* (nW* nS*a poo), 90 i.e, 
to proceed without interruption from the daily 


i Singer, p. 218. 8 lb. p. 282. 

8 lb. p. 2l9f. 4 lb. pp. 124, 174, 230, 243. 

ft lb. p. 292. See art. Fistivalb and Fasts (Jewish), 
ft Berakhdth . 81a, tr. Oohen, Cambridge, 1921, p. 200. 

7 Singer, p. 47. a/6.p.281. 

8 See B*r. 80 a (= Oohen, p. 196) : Singer, pp. 2B8-263. 

io gee Abrahams, Annotated Edition of Singer's Prayer Book , 


p. xix. 

ii munn in?cn jw yap nmyn. The meaning of yap 
is disputed ; here, according to Rartinoro and others, it means 
1 that his prayer 1b burdensome, as much as to say that he has 
a fixed, distasteful task, which has to be accomplished.’ See 
Gemara t t. 29 b, p. 194 of Cohen’s tr. But yap usually is found 
in a good sense, i.e. regularity ; eL the fixing (ny*3p) of the 
calendar, or yap iS |*K anyn nton (Btf, iv. l), or yap limn nry 
(Abhfith, i. 10; see Taylor). 

» Her. vili. l. 

lft The Gemara discusses, e.g., the eases of bridegrooms and 


mourners. 

14 E.g. % when riding (30a [Oohen, p. 197]), sailing, or in peril- 
ous surroundings. See also 31a (Ooben, p. 203 f.). 
lft Bet. 82 a foot (Cohen, p. 214), 84a (Cohen, p. 228) 

1® Singer, pp. 9-13. 17 Jb. p. 86. 

lft See art. doo (Jewish), vol. vl. p. 298. 

Singer, p. 87 f. 

» Her. 80 a (Oohen, p. 198). 
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thanksgiving for the deliverance from Egypt to 
the recital of tli Amidah. 1 

Practically every item of Jewish ritual, syna- 
gogal or domestic, is an act of worship, for in 
Judaism the secular sphere has very little inde- 
pendent existence, ana thus many acts, not in 
themselves religious, are associated with blessings 
and become acts of ceremonial. In order that 
these blessings should not be forgotten, or to give 
opportunity to an individual who might have 
omitted to say them, or to enable the congregation 
to respond « Amen,' some of these blessings have 
been incorporated in the liturgy itself. 3 Others 
that have not been thus incorporated, because they 
were not likely to be needea every day, may be 
seen in Singer, p. 287 f. The ideal of the pious 
Jew was to pronounce a blessing on the name of 
(iod one hundred times a day; 8 «in all thy ways 
know Him.* 

4 For every enjoyment and in every enjoyment he Is to render 
thanks to Ood the diver. He Is to smell the rose, and to rejoice 
in its perfume. And he is to say and to feel : “ Blessed art 
Thou, 0 Lord, who Greatest fragrant plants.” • 4 

The Sabbath, with all its domestic ceremonies, 
has become practically a day of acts of worship ; 
the three meals are preceded by sanctification and 
followed by hymns and carols. But such a day, 
far from being a burden to an orthodox Jew, is to 
him a day or spiritual happiness, for the highest 
bliss in the world to come is poetically described 
as a period * wholly a Sabbath/ which 1 will bring 
rest in life everlasting.’* 

The term * worship/ therefore, logically includes 
many more operations, besides prayer, by which 
the Jew seeks to serve God, in addition to numer- 
ous acts of his daily life and his private and public 
devotions. A specific act of charity may become 
an adjunct of worship, if not worship itself. Thus, 
in the East, Jews sometimes make use of tsedaqah 
(charity) boxes containing eighteen apertures, each 
devoted to a different philanthropic institution. 
As each of the eighteen blessings ot th a* Amidah is 
recited, a coin is placed in one of the slots.* 

The scheme of synagogal worship may thus be 
analyzed. 7 The normal daily services, associated 
with the statutory Temple offerings,® and also 
ascribed by tradition to patriarchal institution,® 
are three— morning, afternoon, and evening. On 
Sabbaths, festivals, and new moons, and on the 
Day of Atonement, but not on the other fasts, 
there is an * additional service/ called Mn$af- 1Q 
There is no Mutfaf on ljanuca (the Maccabiean 
Feast of Dedication, Encomia), or on Purim, the 
Feast of Esther, because the ordinances for these 
days are poat-Biblical and no special offering was 
brought. Every service includes an 'Amidah 11 as 
its essential element, other features being thanks- 
giving Psalms, Sh'mcC, Halid , reading of the 
Law and Prophets. Propitiatory prayers, hymns 
(piyyfitim)™ study, and sermons are not original 
statutory components, though antiquity and popu- 
larity have often endowed them with an im- 
portance which their origin does not altogether 
warrant. The recital of the Ten Commandments 
in publio worship was discontinued/ 9 and the 
doxology was altered, 14 on account of the Minim, 
but the private reading both of the Decalogue 

1 Bee Singer, p. 44 ; and Abrahama, note on p. liv. 

8 Bee Singer, pp. 4-6 ; Abrahams, p. xviil. 

8 Mmabdth, Ivf 

8 0. Q. Monteflore, Judaism and St. Paul , London, 1014, 
p. 46. 

* Singer, p. 108. 

*For the association of almsgiving and prayer see art 
Expiation and Atonkmbnt (Jewish), vol. v. p. 002b. 

7 For the * external form of the Service 1 see vol. x. p. 104*. 

8 Ber. 24a. • See JE x. 166*. 

10 See ib ., s.e. u See to., s.v . 1 Shemoneh Eereh.’ 

13 Set ERE x. 106*, | a. 

i* Mishndh Tnmtd, v. 1 ; see Feibns* commentary in loo. given 
in Berlin ed. of 1883 ; see Also JE vlil. 188*. 

14 Miihndh Per. lx. 6. 


and of the Maimonidean Creeds is regarded as 
desirable after the morning service. 1 The essen- 
tial features of Jewish worship may thus be 
summarized : 

At every morning service throughout the year.— (1) Puuqede 
Zimra, or introductory Psalms and versioles of thanksgiving ; 
(2) Stem*' and blessings; (8) ‘Amidah ; (4) the HatoTPssJins 
on new moon, festivals, and ^ianuca ; (6) reading of the Law 
on Mondays and Thursdays, Sabbaths, fasts, festivals, New 
Year, Day of Atonement, new moon, JIanucn, Purim : (6) read- 
ing from the Prophets on Sabbaths, festivals, New Year, and 
Atonement, ninth of Ab ; (7) Muyaf, or 'additional * servloe, on 
Sabbaths, festivals, new moon, New Yoar, and Atonement; 
additional items where appropriate, such as Selifyoth, blowing 
of Shojar, prayer for rain, JJosha'andth , etc. 

At every afternoon service throughout the gear.— Passages 
reminiscent of sacrifices and incense, 1*8 145, ' Amidah ; reading 
of the Law on Sabbaths and Day of Atonement and on certain 
fasts ; haftarah on Atonement and certain fasts ; Canticles, 
Huth, Ecclesiastes on the Three Festivals. 

At every evening service throughout the year.—Shma* with 
blessings, * Amidah, introductory Psalms on Friday night; 
special Pgft] ms or poems for festivals in some rites ; Lamenta- 
tions on ninth of Ab, Esther on Purim, eto. 

The two main divisions into which the present 
liturgy may be divided are the Ashkenazic and 
Nofardic rites. These correspond, to some extent, 
with the early Palestinian and Babylonian uses, 3 
but there are other uses— e.g. t Italian, N. African, 
Turkish, Mesopotamian and Indian, Coohini, 
Persian, etc.— being modifications of the main 
Sefardic use, and certain Qassidic, Qabbalistic, and 
other rites in Russia and E. Europe, which are 
Ashkenazic variants. Among extinct rites may 
be mentioned the Seder Amram (use of Atnram 
Gaon, 870 C.E.), Mafczor Vitry, Maimonides, Isaac 
Lurya, and C. Vital, Castile, etc. Little is known 
of tne ritual of the Falashas or of that current 
among the Chinese J ews. Qaraites and Samaritans 
have their own worship, which has been printed. 9 
Modern Reform rites, generally speaking, contain 
vernacular translations and sometimes additions, 
and modify certain references tu tho restoration of 
sacrifices. The piyyiUim, or hymns, are of two 
main types, Kafinan and Spanish ; 4 they do not 
form a statutory constituent and are often shortened 
or omitted. The divergencies of rites are due to 
the circumstance that the liturgy was originally 
not stereotyped. ‘Those who write down bless- 
ings’ were considered as reprehensible. 9 The 
reader was told the subjects to be mentioned by 
him and their order ; hence tho variety of prayers 
arose. Tho whole of the tractate IPrdkhdth is 
an indication of this method. The reader was 
‘free.’* 

The underlying theory of the Jewish conception 
of worship can best tie studied in chs. 1. and li. of 
pt. iii. of the Guide of MaimouideB. 7 Maimonides 
calls worship * the highest aim man can attain/ 
He insists that worship must be based on the 
intellect, if it is to have real value. ( The intellect 
which emanates from God unto us is the link that 
joins ns to Him/ The chapters should be care- 
fully studied. 

Pilgrimage as an act of worship ooours only 
sporadically in Judaism. 

Other information may be found in artt. Con- 
fession (Hebrew), Feasting (Hebrew and Jewish), 
Festivals and Fasts (Jewish), God (Jewish), for 
Sh'md and 'Alenu, vol. vi. p. 208, Hymns (Hebrew 
and Jewish), Music (Jewish), Sabbath (Jewish), 
Preaching (Jewish), Priesthood (Jewish), 
Prayer (Jewish), Sacrifice (Jewish), and JE , 
s.v. ‘Prayer/ ‘Liturgy/ etc. 

Litbratukb.— M. Duschak, Oeseh. und Darstellung dee Hid. 
OuUut , Mannheim, 1866 ; W. O. B. Oesterley and G. H. Bos, 

1 JE x. 170*. 8 Abraham*, p. i I. 

8 See art. Praybr (Jewish), bibliography. 

4 See Abrahams, p. ii. * See vol. x. p. 108*». 

• See ‘ The Freedom of the Synagogue,' I. Abrahams, Studies 
in Pharisaism, Cambridge, 1017, p. 1 ft. 

7 P. 880 If. in M. Frtedlitnder’s tr.», London, 1010. 
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The Religion and Worship qf the Synagogue*, London, 1011 ; 
nrtt. by L. Blau, I. Elbogen, A. Bitchier. in JQH and MMJ ; 
a new translation, with full notes, of T.B. J&rdkhdth, by 
A. Cohen, Is In course of being issued by the Cambridge Press ; 
the annotated Singer's Ptayer Book, by 1. Abrahams, London, 
1014, is invaluable. HERBERT LOKWK, 

WORSHIP (Parsi). — z. Pre-Zarathushtrian 
period. — That tho attitude of the early Iranians 
towards those whom they conceived os the Supreme 
Powers was one of adoration and worship is practi- 
cally certain . 1 In what precise outward forms 
that attitude expressed itself during the earlier 
period is a ouestion which can be only partially 
answered. We inay safely assume, however, that 
Herodotus’s description 51 of Persian habits and 
modes of worship was, in its essential features, 
applicable to the Iranians generally centuries 
before his own time, and probably more generally 
and truly applicable to tho Persians of that period 
than it was to those who were his contemporaries. 
In the Greek historian’s account of Persian worship 
the whole ceremony centres in an act of animal 
sacrifice . 8 It was accompanied by prayer on the 
part of tho offerer and the intoning of some form 
of liturgy on the part of the priest. When this 
‘thoogony * ceased to be a mere form of incanta- 
tion or magic formula, which originally and for a 
long period it undoubtedly was, we have no means 
of determining. The sacriiice was individual in 
its presentation— there is no hint of a united ofFer- 
ing — but the sncrilicer was expected to be imbued 
with a H«nse of solidarity ; for, in its main char- 
acter and content, his prayer must needs be inter- 
cessory — embracing the welfare of the king and 
the whole Persian people. It is to do violence to 
the text of Herodotus, however, to make him say 
that the bringer of the sacriiice could ask nothing 
for himsolf. Tho natural inference from Hero- 
dotus’s narrative is that, so far as the outward 
and visible forms of Persian worship wore con- 
cerned, they consisted of merely an occasional act 
of unifiial sacrifice performed on a mountain top or 
beside a Htream of water. W c can scared y imagine 
that all their religious impulses and beliefs found 
their full and only expression in such forms. 
Still, the small value the Persians placed upon 
architectural aids to outward worship prepares us 
to find among them a very simple ritual and 
perhaps a not very multiform mode of religious 
expression. Regard must also Ik> hod for the early 
period that we are treating —perhaps more than a 
millennium before our era. 

2 . Zarathushtra’s time. — Like tho founder of 
Christianity, Zarathushtra, so far as the records 
enable us to judge, made no provision whatever 
for ceremonial or outward forms of worship. The 
Gathas , which aro the truest reflexion of his teach- 
ing and spirit, contain uot the remotest hint 4 of 
such matters. There we have an intensely earnest 
soul seeking to learn the truth and to get into the 
right inward relationship to its God. Tito outward 
expression and symbolization of that relationship 
receives no consideration at all. Spirit and con- 
duct are the all-absorbing subjects of the Gathas. 
Vohumttno, best thought; Asha, right; and 
Aramaiti, piety, are the ever-recurring objects of 
the prophets desire. It is hardly too much to say 
that Zarathnshtra’s ideal of worship is best ex- 
pressed in Christ’s groat and final saying that 
1 they that worship him must worship in spirit and 
truth.’ How far this high ideal was appreciated 

101. Star. yaz. 1 worship,’ ‘dedicate, 1 ‘offer*; Av. yaz, Or. 
Zfopot ; Indicating that, before the separation, the habit of 
worship obtained among the Indo-Kuropeans. 

a 1 . 181 !. 

> Bee art. Sacrifice (Iranian). 

4 The occurrence of the word zaotar, ' priest,' in one passage 
In the Gdthas (K*. xxxiil. ti) cannot be held to rcqulro the 
modification of the above statement. See J. IT. Moulton, Karly 
Eoroattrianiem , London, 1018, p. 110. 


and accented by his contemporaries, and to what 
extent his influence availed to ensure its persist- 
ence after his death cannot be ascertained. Cer- 
tainly some of the divinities invoked and praised 
in tne Yasna haptanhaiti , which, on linguistic 
grounds, cannot lie assigned to a very much later 
date than the Gdtha s, dearly indicate that at 
that early time there was a distinct descent 
from Zarathushtra’s high spiritual conception of 
worship. 

3 - Late Avestan period.-— By the time of the 
Later Avesta Mazdaism had developed an elaborate 
system of ceremonial worship. Animal sacrifices 
on tho largest scale prevailed. Ifaoma hod regained 
more than its pristine veneration in the new order ; 
and henceforth the preparation of its juice ( para - 
haoma) becomes the central point of the Mazdeean 
ritual 1 — a position from which, to this day, it has 
never receded . 8 The return of the old Iranian 
gods as angels {yazatas, beings meet to be wor- 
shipped) in the new pantheon increased enormously 
the ritual of Mazdaism and the actB of worship 
devolving upon tho followers of the faith. Every 
day of every month was devoted to some special 
divinity, who was specially invoked, praised, and 
sacrificed to in addition to the regular worship of 
that day. Thus the 1st, 8 th, 16th, and 23rd of 
each month were consecrated to Ahuraiuazda ; the 
3rd and 6 th to the ameshaspentas ; and in a similar 
manner the remaining days to other genii . 8 Over 
and above these were the special feasts, such as 
New Year in honour of Mazda. Prayers, hymns, 
and liturgies befitting all these occasions were 
utilized . 4 Eaoh day was divided into iivo parts, 
and at each division a special prayer, one of the 
so-called Gdhs, was uttered. For the elaborate 
ritual associated with the rites of initiation and 
the disposal of the dead see under those headings. 
What worship gained in extent and elaborateness 
during this period it seems to have largely lost in 
inwardness and spirituality. The value of the 

K jrs came to be regarded as consisting mainly 
e words and their correct utterance. We get 
the impression that they came to be employed as 
mere charms and magic formula?.® 

4 . Present time.— If animal sacrifices are ex- 
cepted, Parsi worship is to-day, outwardly, practi- 
cally what it has been from late Avestan days. 
Before the sacred lire of their temples the same 
Avestan liturgy is recited, accompanied by the 
priestly performance of the same ceremonies. The 
same divinities are invoked and praised by the 
orthodox Parsi to-day in the same prayers and 
hymns os were used two millennia earlier. But it 
should be noted that a strong reform movement 
has set in among many educated Parsis, the tend- 
ency of which seems to be not so much to work 
radical changes in the outward form of their 
worship os to change the whole emphasis from 
outward forms to tne moral and spiritual ideas 
symbolized in the ceremouios. In one or two 
instances lately, it is true, tho priest has gone to 
the length of introducing a sermon or address into 
the service. But this is exceptional. 

5 . Collective and individual worship.— Although 
devout Parsis often frequent the fire- temples, as, 
we gather from Visparaa, iii., their ancestors also 
did, especially on sacred days, such as those con- 
secrated to Atar (3rd, 9th, 17th, and 20th), yet the 
Parsi does not consider attendance ub the temple 

1 For a detailed account of that ceremony and of the suc- 
cessive steps by which ritual and liturgy alternate in the pre- 
paration of the haoma juice see M. Hang, Essays on the Soared 
Language , Writing*, and Religion of the Partie, ed. K. W. 
West, London, 1907, p. 893 ff. ; and art. Haoma. 

3 See art. Sacrifick (Iranian). 

* See art Oalkkdar (Persian). 

4 See art. Fkstivalh ahd Fasts (Parsi). 

3 See art. Prayrr (Iranian)* 
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indispensable to worship, and places far less store 
upon it than the faithful Christian does upon 
cnnrch-going . 1 One reason for that fact is that 
much of the priestly worship at the temple is 
without special reference to any laity that may be 
present— the long Yasna ceremony is a conspicuous 
example. But, even when assembled in large 
numbers at the temples, their worship seems to be 
almost if not quite entirely individual and separate, 
not collective and united. These two facts are 
surely very significant. We noted them in Hero- 
dotus’s description of early Persian worship- 
slight regard for religious edifices as aids to 
worship, and absence of united action in public 
worship. But they are in perfect keeping with 
the highly individual and independent character 
with which Zarathushtrianism imbues its adher- 
ents. Moreover, the private and individual devo- 
tions of a faithful Parsi are as numerous as 
those of the devotees of most religions. We 
give the following quotation to substantiate this 
fact : 

' For the modem Paraees the precise forme of prayer are 
strictly laid down ; a brief survey of them will be sufficient. 
On rising, washing, and dressing, especially on tying the sacred 
string, a series of prayers are to be repeated. Next follows the 
special morning-prayer. Before and after each meal, likewise, 
prayers are said ; and in the evening, before the Parsee goes to 
sleep, he has, further, to reflect upon and examine what he has 
done In the course of the day, and then only, after reciting 
certain prayers, he retires to rest. To the prayers which form 
part of the order of the day are added a number of others 
which must he . said on certain occurrences, vix. after sneering, 
after connubial intercourse, after satisfying natural purposes, 
after pollutions during sleep, after the cutting of nails ana hair, 
as well as after the lighting of candles.' 3 

Litiraturr. — In addition to the works already referred to 
see Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, Outrage de Zoroaetre , 
2 vols., Paris, 1771, * Usages civils et rellgieux des Parses,* up. 
627-601, and * Systems theologique c4r6monial et moral,' pp. 692 - 
618 ; Dosabh&f Fraraji Karaka, Hist, of the Parris, London, 
1884; ManeckjlNnsservanjiDhalla, Zoroastrian Theulogy. New 
York, 1914 ; J. H. Moulton, The Treasure of the Aiatri, Oxford, 
1017. The reader will find much relevant material in the two 
last-mentioned works. £. EDWARDS. 

WORSHIP (Roman).— z. General principles.— 
The term 4 worship’ may be treated as comprising 
all modes of giving expression to the various feel- 
ings entertained towards the divine powers— feel- 
ings of awe, reverence, obligation, deprecation, 
gratitude, hope, and others. The forms given to 
the expression varied, first, according to the con- 
ceptions entertained about the nature and functions 
of the beings who swayed the destinies of men 
and women, next, with the development of civiliza- 
tion among the people. The limitations of certain 
kinds of worship to certain classes of people, public 
and private, also fall to be considered. 

a. Worship as related to conceptions of divinity. 
—In the earliest known forms of Roman religion 
men’s conceptions were vague, and the divine in- 
fluences were not supposed to pertain to definite 
personal gods, being described by the shadowy 
phrase numina. Observances of worship were 
therefore naturally far more simple than they 
afterwards became. The early Roman did indeed 
regard divine power as perceptible in every portion 
of the world, and in every department of life. In 
a sense he may be Baid to nave entertained the 
opinion of the Greek philosopher, Heraclitus, who 
said that 'all things are full of gods’ (rivra wXfoti 
0eQr), Every stage in human life was passed in 
contact witn superhuman powers. The Roman 
nursery was haunted by a host of divinities, whom 
the fathers of the early Church were given to 
ridicule. The earliest religions observances re- 
flect the life, mainly, of an agricultural commun- 

l Sm A. V. Williams Jackson, Persia Pari and Present, New 
York. 1906, p. 868. 

* W. Qelger, Civilization of the Bottom Iranians in Indent 
Times, tr. D&r&b Dastur Pesbotan Sanjfcni, Loudon, 1886, i. 


ity, and aimed at securing the safety of men and 
animals, and of the boundaries of the farm. In 
many cases the actual implements used in life, or 
accessory to it, were regarded as in some way the 
seats of the superhuman influences. Thus each 
terminus , or boundary-stone, was regarded as the 
seat of a numen, and this idea seems to be anterior 
to that of a god Terminus protecting all boundary- 
stones . 1 Another primitive notion which influ- 
enced the forms of worship was that each com- 
munity had its own protecting divinities, who 
belonged to it and no other. Gods were gener- 
ally supposed to confine their interest to par- 
ticular tribes, clans, or civic organizations or to 
groups of persons within them. There were 
therefore in Italy infinite diversities of local re- 
ligious usage, many of which, when Rome became 
the governing power, affeoted and complicated the 
religious practice of the dominant city. 

Political and religious obligation were never 
held asunder in the ancient world. It was in 
theory the duty of every citizen to maintain in- 
tact the religious observances which had been 
handed down to him from his ancestors. But 
no such theory haB ever prevented change. At 
most it has restrained changes not sanctioned by 
political authority. The literary Romans regarded 
all the institutions of religion as owing their exist- 
ence to a single lawgiver, King Numa. Later 
rulers were only imitating him when they adapted 
religious practice to the changed needs of their 
times. 

3. Rigorousness of ancient forms.— At all times 
the Roman was deeply impressed by the import- 
ance of ascertaining precisely the forms of the 
words, actions, and offerings which he should use 
in doing honour to divine personages. First, the 
proper divine title must be ascertained if possible. 
To the latest times expressions were introduced 
into formulao which might obviate the evil effects 
of a slip. Thus, if there was a doubt as to the sex 
of the divinity, the words 4 siue tu deus, siue dea 
es,* were added. Precise accuracy in the words 
of which the petition or salutation consisted was 
of the highest consequence. This rigorousness 
applied also to the secular formula of the law, to 
which, indeed, in early days, a certain sacredness 
attached. This strict formalism led to the publica- 
tion by the priestly authorities of a religions docu- 
ment which bore the name of Indigitamenta , and 

{ reserved for later times names of divinities and 
ists of usages which would otherwise have died out 
of memory.* Down to the latest times the simple 
offerings which had satisfied the old numina were 
preserved side by side with the more elaborate 
dedications. At the family shrine the far pium 
and saliens mica of Horace continued to be pre- 
sented, and the mola salsa , prepared according to 
a very primitive method, was placed before Vesta 
three times a year by her priestesses, the Vestals, 
who performed for the great State-family at the 
State altar the functions which belonged to the 
unmarried daughters of the private family. 
Similar offerings, prominent in the worship of 
different divinities, were bean-meal, lard, milk, 
wine, and honey. 

As to animal sacrifices, their oldest form of 
which record is preserved was the peculiar cere- 
monial offering called suovetaurilia, in which a 
bull, a sheep, and a pig were led three times in 
procession round the farm, and then the victims 
were sacrificed, and a prayer couched in Latin of 
ancient form was pronounced, which is preserved 
by Cato. # 

l W. Wards Fowler, The Roman Festivals, London, 1800, 
p. 826. 

•flee the article! on 'Indigitamenta 1 in Pauly-Wlmowa and 
in Roeoher. 

*I>eRe Rustxca, 141 ; see Wards Fowler, p. 126. 
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4. Changes in worship due to external influ- 
ences. — The Roman pantheon and Roman worship 
had doubtless gone through a number of changes 
before the earliest time which has left traces in 
historical practice of religion. Many attempts 
have been made by modem scholars to pierce the 
dense pre-historio darkness in which the state of 
early Italy is enveloped. The material, however, 
which has come down to us from ancient days 
is so completely untrustworthy that the efforts of 
scholars have chiefly testified to their power of 
imagination. This material indeed, if it deserves 
the name, was produced mainly by the unbridled 
imagination of poets, genealogists, annalists, 
grammarians, and antiquaries of the late Republic 
and early Empire. To correlate even the results 
of modern archaeological research with this hetero- 
geneous mass of statements, so as to produce any 
solid results, is a hopeless task. The earliest sate 
source of information about Roman cults is to be 
found in tho inscriptions which have preserved 
the remains of the ancient Roman calendar. 
When ancient Roman scholars, like Varro and 
Verrius Flaccus, drew from the actual records of 
the cults illustrations of the ceremonies mentioned 
in the earliest calendar, they preserved actual 
religious history. And religious usage was so 
tenacious in Rome that tho light thus obtained 
carries us back a long way. 

Conservative as the early Roman State was 
with regard to religion, tho recurring desire for 
novelties in cults was from a very early time 
satisfied in a remarkable way. When the demand 
became clamorous, in timos marked by great public 
disasters, such as severe defeats at the hands of 
enemies or sore famines or pestilences, the Senate 
would order the mysterious Sibylline Books to be 
consulted, so that the proper mode of meeting the 
religious emergency might he discovered. It was 
felt that conjunctures occurred when the aid to be 
drawn from the gods who ordinarily protected the 
country was insufficient. It dawned upon the 
consciousness of the citizens that perhaps divinities 
who presided over foreign communities might be 
able to come to the rescue. At a very early time 
the Greeks were recognized os masters of divine 
lore, and the Sibylline Books were believed to 
enshrine precious results of their experience. An 
inquiry therefore into the proper mode of expiat- 
ing disasters, which were naturally supposed to 
indicate divine wrath, almost invariably resulted 
in an injunction to adopt into the ceremonial of 
the State religion some rite derived from Greece. 
The Sibylline Books therefore constituted a sort 
of open door through which entered such a mass 
of new religious usage that the Roman religion 
was extensively Hellenized. Sometimes the new 
usage was connected with a divinity not previously 
worshipped by Romans, at other times the new 
raotice was grafted on the cult of an old Roman 
ivinity. . For one great feature of the movement 
was the identification of Roman divinities with 
Greek, the divine beings concerned being supposed 
to differ only in names. 

This process of Ilellenization began very early t 
and the legend which attributed the introduction 
of these hooks to the period of the monarchy en- 
shrined a particle of historic truth. But the re- 
ligious revolution was much accelerated by the 
advance of Rome to world power, when important 
crises, giving rise oftentimes to superstitious fearB, 
were multiplied. Some of the most archaic forms 
of Roman ritual survived in the late Republican 
time as popular festivals with disorderly accom- 
paniments. Such were the Saturnalia and the 
Festum geniale of Anna Perenna, 1 the Floralia in 
April, 9 the festival of Fors Fortuna in June, 8 th< 

1 Ovid, Fasti, v. m ff. * Jb. v. 831 ff. a lb. vi. 775 ff. 


Ant Ularum ferias in July (mentioned in late litera- 
ture), and others. Many, however, of the most 
venerable survivals in Roman religious practice 
of the later time were maintained by the appointed 
administrators merely from a conservative sense, 
and were forms that excited little interest except 
among scholars and antiquarians. Such cere- 
monies were, e.g ., the driving of the nail into the 
wall of the temple of Fortuna, the Fordicidia , 1 
and many others. The influence of Augustus led 
to an archaistic religious revival, which re- 
established many primitive rites that were all 
hut forgotten, aud prevented many others from 
sinking into complete oblivion, under the weight 
of indifference induced by many influences, 
especially the sceptical tendencies stimulated 
by the Hellenization of culture, and the mani- 
fold new impressions produced by contact 
with various peoples during the process of world 
conquest. 

The Oriental religions came more and more to 
attract the Italic and Western populations after 
the establishment of the Empire. During the 
Republican age, the government had opposed 
barriers to the advancing tide of Orientalism in 
religion. The first Eastern cult to find a place 
in the official framework of Roman religion was 
that of the Magna Mater, adopted in 204 H.O. It 
is not easy to explain the official acceptance of a 
form of worship of such a frenzied character at so 
early a date, even when one takes into account 
the enormous strengthening of superstition by the 
tremendous experiences of the Hannibalio war: 
the old feeling reasserted itself in 180 B.C. when 
the so-called ‘ Bacchic conspiracy’ was rnthlessly 
suppressed by the Senate, with whom rested the 
final authority in such matters. In the later days 
of the Republic many private attempts to establish 
at Rome Egyptian forms of worship, especially 
those of Isis and Serapis, were frustrated. These 
cults naturally tended to find a refuge in the sea- 
ports to which fleets from Egypt came, especially 
the Campanian maritime towns. At Puteoli, for 
instance, there was a temple of Serapis as early 
as 105 B.C., and near the coast, at Pompeii, a 
shrine of Isis existed even before the Roman 
conquest of the town. Three times in the ten 
ears between 58 and 48 B.c. shrines of Isis were 
estroyed in Rome. Under Augustus the pressure 
produced by the popularity among the masses of 
Egyptian rites became very great, but naturally 
the ruler could not favour divinities who had 
allied themselves with his enemy Mark Antony. 
In 19 B.C. Tiberius, in consequence of a gross 
scandal, destroyed & shrine of Isis, and caused 
her image to be cast into the Tiber. Nevertheless 
private dedications of temples continued to bo in- 
creasingly common. The government did attempt 
to prevent them from being erected within tne 
pomcerium, but in vain ; for m a.d. 69, when the 
army of Vitellius beset the city, Domitian assumed 
the garb of a devotee of Isis and sought safety 
among the servants of her temple. 9 The full 
tolerance of this divinity at Rome took place 
before the death of Lucan in A. i>. 65, as we see 
from a scornful reference in his poem. 9 The aotnal 
formal inclusion of Egyptian deities in the Roman 
pantheon, whereby they were thoroughly natural- 
ized and no longer restricted by authority to the 
Bpace outside the pomcerium , came in tne time 
of Caracalla. This emperor built a sumptuous 
temple of Serapis on the Quirinal. The attraction 
of the publio to the ritual of the Egyptian deities 
was largely due to the mysteries which were con- 
nected with them. Brotherhoods and initiations, 
whereby these * saviour ’ gods (<r«r »}/>e 1) rescued the 

1 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 031 ff. * Bust DcmU. 1. 

9 viti. 881 ff. 
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devoteo from evil, exercised a powerful fascination. 
The Roman soldiers who had served in the East 
brought with them on their return, from the time 
of Sulla onwards, many Oriental cults, which 
tended to flourish greatly in the time of the Seven, 
whose origin was in tne East. Some of these 
divinities assumed Roman names, such as Jupiter 
Dolichenus, Invictus Sol Elagabal (from whom the 
emperor Elagabalus took his name). The worship 
of Mithras reached its height in the West in the 
3rd and 4th centuries a.d. 

The divinization of the Roman emperors changed 
in many respects the whole face of Roman religion. 
Their cult became the strongest Imnd of union 
between the different populations of the Empire, 
and it became, from another point of view, an im- 
portant element in the scheme of provincial 
government. 

5. Important public rituals. — The different 
rituals under which the gods were officially vener- 
ated may be distinguished. At Rome the State 
priests came to bring together under the title 
of ius sacrum all the principles and practices of 
Roman religion, just as the secular law was 
comprised under the ius publicum. The sever- 
ance between sacred and secular law was indeed 
not completed until a comparatively late date. 
Survivals in late Rome indicate that in early 
days a kind of religious sanctity attached to 
the formulae of the civil law, and the great ex- 
ponents of the two systems were often the same. 
The pontifices maximi were in primitive times 
generally distinguished lawyers also. And Roman 
religion was at all times under the final control of 
secular authorities, the magistrates and the Senate. 
When a colony was founded, the fundamental 
charter always required the first magistrates to 
consult their Senate as to the divinities whom the 
colonists were to serve, and the modes of their 
service. These divinities were naturally, as a 
rule, taken from the Roman pantheon, because, 
according to a common saying, a Roman colony 
was 1 quasi effigies parua simulacrumque popuii 
Romani 1 ; 1 but, like the parent city, the new 
community had full autonomy in the arrangement 
of its public worships. 

Whenever the State undertook a new duty to- 
wards tho divine power, it was expressed in the 
form first of a uotum . The conditions which con- 
stituted the validity of the uotum of the magis- 
trate were well understood ; but in important 
cases the magistrate would be careful to obtain a 
preliminary understanding with the Senate. The 
recorded cases in which a question was raised 
whether the uotum was binding on the community 
are few in number. The contents of the uotum 
might be of many descriptions, as its objects 
might vary from tne perfectly general uota pro 
rei publicas salute which the principal magis- 
trates pronounced each New Year’s Day to some 
specifio thing. Sometimes the uota pro salute 
mentioned a particular number of years; the 
decennalia uota of the emperors asked for the 
safety of the empire during a period of ten years. 
There were also quindecennalia and uicennalia. 
The fulfilment of the uota was carried out by the 
secular magistrates, though the precise forms 
which had to be employed (concerning which 
usage was extremely conservative) were prescribed 
and supervised by the experts in the ius sacrum , 
the pontifices. 

The fulfilment of the uota would generally issue 
in the dedication to sacred uses of some material 
thing — often a templum. This thing became 
technically res sacra , and was protected against 
secular encroachments by the * us sacrum . On 
the whole, the Roman government watched rather 
1 OelliiiB, xvi. xiii. 0. 


jealously the transference of rights in property 
from the secular to the sacred sphere, but when 
the transference was accomplished, it was rigidly 
maintained by law. 

In the case of the uota the community, through 
its magistrates, approaches the divinity and 
practically enters into & legal compact with the 
god. Not only the oommunity, but the god also 
is bound, and the procedure had a distinctly legal 
aspect. 

There were other ways in which the community 
might be hound. Certain occurrences showed that 
in some way the gods were offended, and it was 
the duty of the public officers to find a way of 
averting the divine wrath. Thus prodigia , por- 
tents which seemed to interrupt the order of 
nature, called for piacula, offerings or services in- 
tended to secure appeasement of the offended deity. 
Thus Livy says : 1 ‘ C. Servilius pontifex maximus 
piacula irae Deum conquirere iussus.’ In times of 
stress and public peril, prodigia (or ostenta) would 
lie reported to the authorities in great numbers. 
The information was carefully sifted and often 
some of it was rejected ; the signs of divine wrath 
which were accepted as real were then expiated 
Iprocurata). Signs which occurred ‘in private 
loco’ or 'in loco peregrino* were not admitted. 9 
The haruspiccs had a groat part in these expia- 
tions. 

It was also foreseen that, apart from such special 
indications, the community would continually con- 
tract pollution from the imperfect or erroneous 
performance of religious duties, ho that provision 
was made for a general clearance of offences at 
regular intervals. The lustrum (literally ‘ wash- 
ing’) with which the proceedings of the census 
concluded was a clearance of this kind. The 
annual perambulation of the city ( amburbium ) was 
another. An ancient body of prieBts, the Fratres 
Arvales, annually performed a segetum lustratio 
at Rome. Similar, though not regular, was the 
lustratio of tho army, when it was overcome by 
some superstitious dread. Scipio had to pause 
before crossing into Asia, in order to free his force 
from the sense of pollution. Similar was in part 
the purpose of the supplicatio which after a vietory 
was held in honour of the whole body of divinities, in 
order to get rid of tho taint of blood-shedding. The 
procession took place round all shrines (‘circa 
omnia pulvinaria*) and provided the population 
with an enjoyable holiday. The ancient temple was 
not freely open to lie seen ; there were no recurring 
services such as take place in a modern church. 
In most instances there was but one festival in a 
year at a temple. Therefore, as many contained 
wonderful monuments and precious treasures 
dedicated by Roman heroes of former times, there 
was great eagerness to survey them. The supjrfi- 
catio took place in early times on one day only. 
Later, generals pressed to have the importance of 
a victory emphasized by repeating the supplicatio 
on succeeding days, and in the age of Caesar the 
number of aaya might extend to forty or fifty. 
The triumphal procession also doubtless belonged 
to the same class. Both it and the supplicatio 
were probably of Hellenic origin. Similar was 
the procession of twenty-seven virgins, round the 
oity, singing a sacred hymn, which was sometimes 
oraainea. 8 All ludi were in one aspect religious 
performances, offered to some divinity. The 
gladiatorial ludi came from Etruria, and were 
intended to appease the partly divine spirits of the 
dead, which were reinvigorated by the blood which 
was shed. Even at the end of the Republic, these 
ludi were always, as a matter of form, declared to 
be held in honour of some deceased person oon- 

l XL. xxxvll. 5. 9 xiiiu. xIH. 28. 2ft. 

> Livy, xxvii. xxxvll 7. 
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nected with the exhibitor. It is in connexion with 
the ludi in general that we hear most of the 
practice called instauratio , the repetition of a 
ceremony because of the discovery of some llaw 
which vitiated its effect. In the time of the later 
Republic, when men ambitious to obtain high 
office paved their way to it by vast expenditure 
on ludi , these flaws were artificially created in 
order to justify additional lavishness. 

Rules relating to sacrifice were elaborate. Par- 
ticular deities called for particular offerings, and 
the accompaniments of sacrifice were very various. 
The separation betwoen the divinities of the under 
and the upper world was in this respect speci- 
ally important. Thus to Varro is attributed the 
view that altaria were appropriate to the di 
snperi , aras to the di terrestres, and foci to the 
d% inferi. 1 

Public and private cults to some extent were 
parallel. For example, the worship of Vesta was 
os important for the family circle as for the State, 
which, like the family, bad its own lares and 
pennies. Many cults were indeed adopted from 
patrician families by tho community. Rites in 
honour of the dead were extensively rendered by 
private persons as well as by the magistrates and 
priests of tho community. Almost every regularly 
constituted group within the State had its own 
special cults. Thus every collegium , whatever 
might be the principal bond of union between its 
members, had its own special form of worship. 
Some groups within the city of Rome, which had 
survived from very primitive times, Buch as those 
called pagani and montani, maintained down to a 
late date their special religious usages. The sacra 
attached to families occupied an important place 
in the ius sacrum , the policy of the religious 
lawyers having been to prevent, so far as possible, 
the extinction of these sacra by the dying out of 
the families. To the gens as well as the familia 
also appertained its own sacra.' 1 

Among important public ceremonies to which 
reference has not been made above may be men- 
tioned the lcctistemium t certainly borrowed from 
the Greeks, and tho ludi sascnlares , which origin- 
ated from the ludi terentini , a ceremony connected 
with departed spirits, celebrated at an altar of Dis 
pater. These ludi and the ludi saccular es which 
succeeded them were supposed to occur at the end 
of a Mcniium, which was first assumed to com- 
prise a hundred years, but in later times the 
period was fixed at 110 years. The ceremony 
is best known from the records of the celebra- 
tion ordered by Augustus in 17 B.C., for which 
Horace wrote his Carmen Smulare . This series 
of .celebrations went on until A.D. 314, and 
another series, theoretically to celebrate the end 
of each century from the foundation of Rome, ran 
parallel with it. 

The observances due annually to the gods were 
prescribed at settled dates on the calendar, pub- 
lished yearly under the supervision of the college 
of pontifices. 

6. Ritual proper to groups.— Among celebra- 
tions (ferias) connected with groups of men may 
be noted the Quinguatrus, observed by the artifices 
in honour of their patron divinity Minerva, and 
the Quinguatrus minuscules , held by the flute- 
players (tibicines). There were many similar festi- 
vals. One was carried out by tho mercatores , on 
the foundation-day of the temple of Merourius by 
the Circus, another by the workmen where trade 
depended on the use of water ( aquatores ). The 
date for this was 11th Jan., a day sacred to 
Iuturna, a goddess of springs and fountains, fabled 
by Virgil to have been sister of Turnus, king of 

I Berviufl on Virgil, Ed. v. 06. 

* Of. G. Wissowa, Religion und KuUvn der ROmer, p. 387. 


the Rutuli. Not all persons were qualified to be 
present at all services ; from some women were 
oxoluded. and men from others. 

7 . Religious officers.— Along with the pontifices , 
he augure* t and the keepers of the Sibylline 
oracles {Quindecimviri sacris faciundis) were the 
great priestly colleges ; membership of these was 
a great object of ambition to men engaged in public 
life. The haruspices had not the same distinction ; 
they did not really constitute a college, like the 
other bodies. Until a late date they were Etrus- 
cans, summoned by the 8euate from time to time 
as occasion required, to expound the peculiarly 
Etruscan lore of means of expiation, chiefly for the 
evil sign of the thunderbolt. Later, hartispices 
trained in Etruria were settled in Rome and 
employed publicly and privately. 

8. Minor collegia.— Real standing collegia of 
minor importance, but great antiquity, were those 
of the fetiales, the Salii, the Luperci. In order 
to assure itself that a war was eorrect in the 
eyes of heaven, the early State employed the 
fetiales to make a demand on the opposing power, 
according to a certain fixed form, and if the 
demand was not conceded, instructed the Baine 
priests to announce in another fixed ceremonial 
fashion to the opposing power that peace had 
beeu replaced by war. On the conclusion of the 
war, the same fetiales supervised ceremonially 
the conclusion of a treaty ( fesdus ). No compact 
was a feedus unless its conclusion had been so 
carried out by tho fetiales . The ius fetiale lias 
often erroneously boon regarded as a sort of in- 
ternational law. But the fetiales were not con- 
cerned with policy, or with questions of right 
and wrong. A iustum piumque helium was not 
one which was morally correct, but one which 
was ceremonially flawless, having been opened 
with some forms on which the gods had looked with 
favour from immemorial tune. The Salii were 
priests who specially served Mars. Priests bearing 
that name existed in a number of ancient Italic 
cities besides Rome. At Rome itself these priests 
were, even in late time, patricians. There were 
really two collegia which bore the name, one with 
a sanctuary on the Palatine hill, the other on the 
Quirinal. Each of the colleges must have origin- 

anJ both survived aiter the two had coalesced 
The ceremonies, supposed to have been instituted 
by King Numa, were of the most archaic descrip- 
tion. They sang hymns in honour of Mars as 
war-god, and danced in armour, in procession 
round the city, twice in the year, in Mareli and 
October. They bore lances and the sacred ancilia 
(shields), preserved in shrines, from which they 
were taken on these occasions with great solem- 
nity. The purification of the holy weapons 
( armilustrium ) was performed with minute cere- 
mony. Virgil 1 speaks with reverence of the 
ceremonial, hut Seneca 9 allows himself to deal 
lightly with the saltus saliaris. The Luperci also 
had two distinot forms, like the Salii. One wob 
connected with the Palatine hill, the other with 
the Quirinal. As in many other instances, it is 
clear that the State at an early time took the 
services out of the hands of particular families, 
for the two bore the names respectively of Luperci 
Quinctiales (from the Quine tii) and Luperci 
Fabiani (from the Fabii). In 44 B.C. Caesar’s 
memory was honoured by the creation of a third 
collegium the Luperci Iulii , but its duration was 
brief. The ritual of the Luperci (evidently con- 
nected with a primitive pastoral community) was 
directed to purification and reconciliation with the 
divinity honoured (Paunus or Silvanus). The 
Luperci ran round the foot of the Palatine hill, on 
1 Mn. vlil. m. a Kp. xv. 4. 
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the north-west side of which lay the sacred cave 
called Lupercal. The priests sacrificed goats, and 
ran their ceremonial coarse with the skins of the 
sacrificed animals round their hips, their bodies 
being otherwise unclad. They bore whips in their 
hands, made of strips of goatskin ; with these they 
struck women who ran in their way, desirous to 
escape from the reproach of barrenness. The 
thongs bore the name of februa, a word connected 
(as in the name mentis Februarius) with purifica- 
tory ritual. It is no wonder that, as Plutarch 
says, the Luperci themselves were constrained 
to laugh at portions of the ceremonial. 1 * The 
Lupercalia continued to be performed down to 
a.d. 494, when Pope Gelosius I. appointed the 
day for the ritual of the Purification or the Virgin. 
The worship of Kaunus, the deity with whom 
the festival was concerned, was a cult almost 
peouliar to Rome and the country immediately 
round it. 

Although the Fratres Arvales are only once 
mentioned in extant Latin literature 1 they are 
well known to us from inscriptions discovered on 
the site of the shrine of the brotherhood, a few 
miles from Rome on the right bank of the Tiber, 
in tho direction of its mouth. The first discovery 
was made in 1570; afterwards fragments which 
hod been removed from the site came to light, 
And then in the years 1867-71 excavations on the 
site greatly increased the number of fragments. 
The whole were carefully studied by a succession 
of scholars, especially by W. Henzen, who pub- 
lished the whole with a commentary (Rome, 1868, 
and Berlin, 1874) ; also (without commentary) in 
CIL vi. (1876). The inscriptions proved to be an 
important source for the earlier imperial history. 
They embody minutes of proceedings of the 
brotherhood from a.d. 14, when it was refounded 
by Augustus, to A.D. 238. The fact of the con- 
nexion of Augustus with the shrine seems to have 
given the brotherhood a special interest in events 
and anniversaries connected with the emperors 
and their families ; on the suitable days offerings 
were made and recorded in the minutes. The 
inscriptions have preserved (in an entry relating 
to a.d. 218) a hymn in Saturnian metre which 
is the most ancient monument of the Latin 
language. 3 

One college of importance, that of the Vestal 
Virgins, was composed of women. The early 
Romans were conscious of a parallelism between 
the religion of the family, whose centre was the 
family hearth, and that of the great State family, 
for which the hearth was in the temple of Vesta. 
There, as in the separate families, the unmarried 
daughters had a great share in the family cults. The 
rex saerorum stood in the same relation to the 
Vestals as the paterfamilias held with the maidens 
of his family $ and this rex succeeded to some of 
the duties which had belonged to the old reges 
before the institution of the Kepublio. 

Other brotherhoods subsisted, some from primi- 
tive days, like the sodales Titii. who traced their 
origin to King Titus Tatius, and were BiippoBed to 
maintain a ritual borrowed from the old Sabines. 4 
Others were of late creation, such as the sodales 
Augustales, devoted to the imperial cult, that of 
the diui imveratores , the divinized emperors. The 
brotherhood consisted of twenty-one ordinary mem- 
bers, chosen (Tacitus says) from the very highest 
ranks, with four members of the imperial family. 
The first of these representatives were Tiberius, 
Germanicus, Drusus, and Claudius. Similar 
brotherhoods were established in honour of later 
emperors, Claudius, Vespasian, Titus, Hadrian, 

i Qua* t. Bom. 21. 1 Varro, de ling. Lot v. 86. 

t see Mommeen'fl text end comments on CIL, n. 28. 

4 Taoitoe, Annals , i. 64. 


Antoninus Pius, and others ; but these never at- 
tained to the same importance. 

Many separate priesthoods, to whioh the name 
flamen was attached, also existed; some, like 
the flamen of Jupiter (flamen Dialis ), of Mars 
(Martialis), Quirinus ( Quirinalis), from time im- 
memorial, others of later creation and less con- 
sequence. The three just mentioned were flamines 
par excellence , sometimes called maiores in con- 
trast to all others. The flamines minores were 
attached to the service of a great many divinities, 
and in later time were all of plebeian quality. 
The really ancient offices were concerned with 
ritual of a remarkably archaic type. The rigorous 
restrictions under which the flamen Dialis lived 
are well known. He and his wife (the flaminica) 
must be married by the very ancient form of con - 
farreatio . If the flaminica died, the flamen ipso 
facto lost his office ; he could originally undertake 
no civil duties, though he wore the distinctive robe 
of civil office, the toaa prcetexta , and sat on the 
chair of office (the sdla curulis) ; could look on no 
armed array ; could not absent himself from his 
house (the regia, attached to the temple of Vesta) 
without leave from the pontifex maximus. He 
was hemmed in by many minute rules of the 
nature of 1 tabus ’ ; for example, it was not per- 
missible for him to have a knot anywhere in his 
clothing. The office of flamen , generally speaking, 
involved personal participation in certain definite 
sacrifices. 

Litxratitri.— T he course run by Roman religion daring tho 
time of th« empire is brilliantly skotohed by G. Boisaier, 
Religion rornain e d' Auguste aux Antonins *, Paris, 1802, and 
La Fin du paganisms*, do. 1894. For all the subjects men- 
tioned in this article, the best work in English is W. W&rde 
Fowler, Roman Festivals, London, 1899 ; in German the most 
useful are T. M&rquardt, Rdmisehe Staatsverwallung, vol. v. 

' Das SacraIwesen l , Leipzig, 1878, and G. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus der Rtimer , Munich, 1902 (Vol. v. pt 4 of Handbuch 
der klassischen AUerthumswissenscha/t , by Iwan M idler). 
Many valuable articles on separate topics are in Pauly- 
Wissowa, and also In Roscber. J. S. REID. 

WRATH.-See Anger. 


WREATH.-Soe Crown. 

WRONG.— See Ethics and Morality. 


WYCLIF. — I. Life. — x. Early years and 
parentage.— John Wvelif, or Wyclitte, ‘drew his 
origin* 1 from the village of that name in York- 
shire on the southern batiks of the Tees. The 
name of this village, the first syllable of which is 
wy, 1 water, 1 3 determines the spelling ; the German 
form 1 Wiclif ’ should be avoided. The manor of 


Wyclif was in the honour of Richmondshire, and 
the Wyclif family were undertenants of the Earl 
of Richmond. We first hoar of the Wyclif family 
in 1253, when a certain Robert de Wyclif was 
granted a messuage in the manor; in 1263 he 
obtained the advowson of the church, 3 and in 1287 
held of the mesne lord, William de Kirkton, twelve 
carucates of land in Wyclif, Girlin&ton, and half 
of Thorpe. 4 In 1316 a Robert de Wyclif was lord 
of the manor. 1 His son or nephew Roger 6 married 
in 1319 Katherine, the Reformer’s mother. At 
that time Roger’s father or uncle, Robert, the lord 
of the manor, was Bbill alive, and this may account 
for the uncertainty as to the birthplace of their 

1 J. Leland, De rebut Britanniois ooUeotama, ed. T. Heame, 
6 vola., Oxford, 1716, 11. 829. 

9 F. D. Matthew, in Academy, June 1884. 

9 0. W. Foster, Final Conoords qf the County of Lincoln, 
1920. ii. 289. 

4 J. de Kirkby’t Inquest (Surtees Soak London, 1807, p. 
167 f. ; Viet. Co. Hist. Yorks. N.R. 1. 189. 142; B. Ode, Regis- 
trum Honoris de Richmond , London, 1722, p. 60. 

3 Rirkbft Inquest , p. 884. 

3 T. D. Whitaker, Richmondshire, 2 vols., London, 1823. L 
200; or better Genealogist, xx. 188-186, xxl. 96-99, for the 
Wyclif pedigree. 
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bod. According to Leland, 1 lie was born at 1 tpres- 
well, a poor village, a good mile from Richmond.’ 
But Hipswell is at a considerable distance from 
Wyelif village, nor is there any proof that the 
Wyclifs owned land there. 9 On his marriage 
Roger Wyelif would be assigned one of the smaller 
houses on the estate, possibly Thorpe, close to 
Wyeliffe, for which he paid the relief in 1319 of 
25s. for three carucates of land that he held.* At 
what date Robert Wyelif died is unknown, but 
the Reformer’s father Roger paid the subsidy for 
the whole estate in 1332-33 4 and was still alive in 
1347-49. 8 The year of his death is also unknown, 
except that it was before 1362, for unfortunately 
the black letter inscription in the church at Wyelif 
over the tomb of Roger and Katherine gives no 
date. 6 

The date of birth of the son of Roger and 
Katherine is unknown. He is usually assumed 
to have been the eldest son, bom shortly after the 
marriage. 7 But it is probable that there was an 
elder brother William. 8 Moreover, the date at 
which John Wyelif took his doctorate, in or about 
1372, points to a later date of birth, nearer 1330 
than 1320. Before 1362 Wyclif’s lather Roger 
died, and the Reformer became the lord of the 
manor. His mother was still alive in Oct. 1369, 
when John associated her with himself in a pre- 
sentation to the living. 9 The only other connexion 
of Wyelif with his family estate was his nomina- 
tion on 17th May 1367 on a commission issued to 
seven Yorkshire gentlemen to Bee to the keeping 
of the statute recently passed prohibiting the 
taking of salmon in certain seasons in the Tees 
and other rivers. 10 After Wyclifs death the 
estate passed to a Robert Wyelif, probably his 
brother, an energetic ecclesiastic who from 1390 
to 1405 acted as chancellor to Walter Skirlaw, 
bishop of Durham. As such he took a prominent 
part in the trial at Bishop Auckland of the famous 
Lollard, Richard Wyche.* 1 In 1412 Robert settled 
the estates on a John do Ellerton, who assumed 
the name of Wyelif 19 and from whom the later 
lords of the manor were descended. They were 
noted for their intense fidelity to Rome after the 
Reformation. 

a. Early Oxford career.— At what date Wyelif 
went to Oxford is unknown. If he was bom in 
1330, it would be in or about 1345. Three colleges 
claim him. The claim of Queen’s 19 may be Dis- 
missed as due to a confusion with a John Wyelif, 
possibly the Reformer’s nephew, an 4 almonry boy ’ 
in the Queen’s grammar schools for whom in 1371 
we find the college buying Latin grammars, etc. 14 
The claim of Merton rests upon a catalogue of 
Fellows made in 1395 by Thomas Robert, still in 
the possession of Merton. 18 This John Wyelif, a 
steward or seneschal, 16 may be John Whitclif of 

i Itinerary 0 vols., ed. T. Hearne, Oxford, 1744, v. 112. 

9 The clerical blunder in Heame’s ed. of Leland, Collect, of 
*Spreeweir has deceived many— «. 0 ., O. V. Lechler, John 
Wyelif and Kin English Precursors, ed. 1884, p. 81. For this 
work (horeafter known as Leohler, J W) see Literature below, 
and for Heame’s blunder R. L. Poole, Illustrations of the 
Hist, of Medieval Thought, p. 286, n. 3. No suoh village ever 


4 Lay Subsidy Rec. 211, no. 7a. 


existed (Whitaker, 

s Gale, p. 73. 

8 lb. no. 23. 

4 For this inscription sse Whitaker, i. 108. 

7 The current date, 1324, ie a guess of John Lewis, The life 
and Sufferings of John Wielife, 1720, p. 1 (hereafter cited as 

BWhitaker, lot. cit. 8 lb. i. 200. 

10 CaL Pat. Rolls Ed. III., xiil. 439. The Reformer was also 
returned as lord of the manor in 1376 ( Viet, Co. Hist. Yorks. 
E.R. L 130). 

« Eng . Hist. Rev. v. [1800] 680-544. 

12 Viet. Co. Hist.. Yorks. N.R. i. 180. 

12 A. Wood, History and Antiquities of the Colleges and 
HaUa in the University of Oxford, Oxford, 1780, p. 82. 

14 Hist. MSS Commimon, iL App. 141. 

1® G. 0. Brodrick, Memorials of Merton, Oxford, 188f», p. vfii. 

1° Wood, p. 82. 


Mayfield (t Nov. 1383). 1 Possibly John Wyelif 
was the rare exception, a northerner in a southern 
college, and a recent writer claims that he had * been 
worked into Merton to pacify the Northerners,’ 9 
and was thus the seneschal of the week expelled 
in 1356, as the result of a college struggle. 

Wyclif’s connexion with Baluol is certain. That 
he was Master of Balliol in the spring of 1360 (and 
therefore presumably previously a Fellow) is clear 
from a document citing his taking possession as 
such of a property in Gresham St. R.C. 9 His pre- 
decessor Robert Derby 4 still acted in 1356. 8 This 
gives the earliest possible date of Wyclifs Master- 
ship. On 9th April 1361 Wyelif was still Master 
and took possession for the college of the living of 
Abbotsley. 6 But on 14th May 1361 he was in- 
stituted to the college living of Fillingham, near 
Lincoln, value 4 thirty marks,’ and by the then 
statutes was forced to resign his Mastership. 
Some delay, however, occurred, for in the follow- 
ing July he still signed himself 'Master’ in a 
legal document connected with the transfer to the 
college of Abbotsley. 7 The restriction of the 
Fellowships at Balliol founded in 1340 by Sir 
Philip Soinervile for those proceeding to a degree 
in theology to six in all will account for Wyelif 
leaving. 

After his presentation to Fillingham Wyelif 
vanishes for a while from elear vision. But on 
29th Aug. 1363 he obtained from his bishop, John 
Buckingham of Lincoln, a licence for non-residence 
at Fillingham 'that he might devote himself to 
the study of letters in the university.’ 6 In con- 
sea uence he paid a short visit to Oxford in Oct. 
1363, living in rooms in Queen’s, and a longer 
visit between 21st March 1365 and 26th Sept. 1366, 
paying 40s. ‘for the rent of his room for two 
years. 9 Meanwhile on 24th Nov. 1362 the Uni- 
versity in presenting its annual 4 roll of Masters ’ 
had petitioned Urban V. to provide Wyelif with 
4 a canonry and prebend in York, notwithstanding 
that he holds the ehurch of Fillingham. ’ Urban 
granted instead the prebend of Aust in the ancient 
collegiate church of Westbury - on - Trim, near 
Bristol, worth £6, 13s. 4d. p.a. 10 Wyelif accepted 
the prebend 11 but did not reside. He was, as we 
have seen, reading for his doctorate at Oxford. 
In the spring of 1366 William Wittlesey, bishop 
of Worcester, 19 visited Westbury. He found 
that all the five canons wero non-resident, and 
that only one had provided a vicar to discharge 
his duties. 'Master John Wynkele’ (for thus 
the bishop spells the name) is expressly men- 
tioned among the delinquents; and on 28th 
June 1366 Wyelif was cited to appear before the 
bishop on 18th July. Meanwhile his 'fruits' 
were sequestrated. Of any further action by 
Wittlesey there is no record. Wyelif continued 
to hold the prebend to the day of his death, 13 

1 A view strenuously maintained by W. Shirley, In Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum (1868), Rolls Scries, p. 613 f. (hereafter cited as 
FZ)\ following Oourthope in Gent . Mag. if. [1842] 146-180, and 
extensively adopted. 

* II. S. Cronin, in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. t 1014, p. 73 n. 

® Hist. MSS Com. iv. 448. „ , 

4 Not William Kingston, as Lechler, JW, p. 101, following 

fl ’j %Z % p, xlv n. 9 Hist. MSS Com. iv. 447 f. 

7 Reg. Bp. Gymeell , t. 128, modern pagination lx f. 172 ; FZ, 
p. xlv. 

6 Cronin, p. 74 n. This earlier licence la usually overlooked. 

9 Hist. MSS Com., loe. oil. „ „ 

io Cal. Papal Petitions (Rolls Ser.), i. 890; Eng. Hist. Rev. 
xv. [1900] 529, where the documcMits are given in full. 

u Roshdall’s doubts in DEB lxiii. 205 are contrary to the 
evidence. 

LSD Ixl. 168. 

is In most lives of Wyelif (e.g.. I) SB lxiii. 205) it is assumed 
that he resigned Aunt in Nov. 1376. On 6tli Nov., for reasons 
that are not clear, he was confirmed in this prebend, which on 
18th Nov. was given by tho king to llolrart de Farrington. On 
22nd Deo. 1376 this grant to Farrington was revoked on the 
4 Information ■ of John of Gaunt as given in error under the 
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bat of any discharge of duty there is no evi- 
dence. 1 

One other matter in connexion with Aust should 
be mentioned. By the constitution Horribilis of 
Urban V., 3rd May 1366, a return was demanded 
of all pluralities. Wydif’s return, which should 
have been made to Bishop Buckingham, does not 
exist, whether through his neglect or because now 
lost cannot be determined. 1 

While these matters were in dispute at Aust, 
Wyclif was nominated by Archbishop Islip 1 in a 
deed dated at Mayfield, Oth Dec. 1366, to be the 
warden of Canterbury College, Oxford, founded 
by Islip in 1361. Islip intended it to be a joint 
college of eight seculars and of four regulars from 
Christ Church, Canterbury. The college was 
started on 13th March 1363, Islip selecting as head 
Henry Wodehull, a monk of Abingdon. On Oth 
Dec. 1366 Islip dismissed Wodehull and sub- 
stituted 4 John de Wydyve.’ The regulars were 
driven out and three seculars from Merton intro- 
duced. Not content with this, Islip furthermore 
changed the statutes and altered the whole char- 
acter of the college. While accepting the position, 
Wyclif did not choose to give up the rooms at 
Queen’s. Wyclif’* tenure of the office was brief. 
On the death of Islip (26th April 1366) the monks 
of Canterbury lodged an appeal. lalip’s successor, 
Simon Langnam, 4 deprived Wyclif of his office 
(30th March 1367), sequestrated the revenues, and 
finally expelled Wyclif and his three secular col- 
leagues. Wyclif thereupon appealed to Urban v., 
but meanwhile for two years, it his opponents may 
be trusted, still lived on at Canterbury, spending 
freely the college goods. Wyclif’s proctor, liicham 
Benger, one of his associates at Canterbury, failed 
to put in an appearance when summoned at Viterbo, 
and on 23rd July 1369 Cardinal Androin de la 
Roohe, to whom Urban had referred the case, gave 
his decision at Monte Fiasoone, though, owing to 
his death, it was not published until 16th May 
1370. The action of Langham was upheld in every 
detail and Wyclif’s appeal dismissed. The costs, 
however, were thrown upon the estate. There is 
no doubt that this decision was right. Islip had 
acted illegally in altering the trusts, upon which 
the royaliicenoe in mortmain had been secured,* 
and for the condonation of this offence the monks 
of Canterbury were condemned on 8th April 1372 
to pay a fine of 200 marks. 6 Urban evidently bad 
some sympathy for Wyclif, for in 1369 he reserved 
for him a prebend in Lincoln, which, however, 

belle! that 'the prebond was vacant* (nee H. J. Wilkins, Was 
John Wyclif a Negligent Pluralist l , Bristol, 1916, p. S3; Cal. 
Pat. Rolls Ed. iil, xvi. 121, 196). 

1 For Wyclif and Aust reference should be made to the 
researches of H. J. Wilklna, op. eit. t and An Appendix to John 
Wyelife, London, 1910. 

2 A. H. Thompson's note in Wilklna, Negligent Pluralist, 
p. 80. 

i DNB xxlx. 74. * lb. xxxil. 69. 

» CaL Pat. Rolls Ed. 7/A, xli. 189. 

*The identification of the warden of Canterbury with the 
Reformer haa been a matter of much controversy. It was 
accepted by N. Harpsfleld In his llietoria Wiclejlana , printed 
in his Bittoria Anglioana seelcciaatiea , London, 1622, p. 068 ; 
then by A. Wood, Lewis, Vaughan, Lechler, Fools (Med. 

ifilman, Matthew. The best arguments in 
Wilkinson in Church Quart. Rev. v. [1877-78] 
, pn. 66-76. The main documents have 
t in his ed. of Foxe, Acte and Monuments, 
(hereafter cited as Foxe, AM). Doubts 
. Oourthope [n Osnt. Mag. xyi.^841]146 f 


identify the warden with John Whitcllf. vicar of May field, for 
whom see above. This identification should be rejected, for 
the scanty arguments in its favour cannot outweigh the 
evidence of contemporaries— e.g. % William Woodford in his 
Septuaginta Questions* de saeramento altaris (In FZ, p. 617), 
of the Chronieon Anglia (Rolls Ser., 1874), p. 116. The present 
writer suspects also a reference in Netter, Doctrinal * . ed. F. B. 
Blanciotti, Venice, 1767, lii. 486. In his de Ecelesta, p. 871, 
Wyclif makes a singularly impersonal reference to the matter. 


Thought , p. 287 n.), I 
defence are by Canon \ 
119-141; and Cronin 
been printed by Pratt 
1870, ii. App. 922 IT. 
were first oast by W, 


Wyclif never obtained or, if he obtained it, soon 
resigned. 1 

While the controversy over Canterbury College 
was still unsettled, Wyclif s licence for five years 
for absence from his cure expired. So on 13th 
April 1368 he obtained an extension 4 for two 
years.’ 1 In the following autumn he exchanged 
Fillingham for Ludgershall in Buckinghamshire, 
where he was instituted on 12th Nov. 1368. The 
nearness to Oxford would compensate for loss of 
income (10 marks instead of 30). 6 In Nov. 1371 
Wyclif was one of the executors of the will of 
William de Askeby, archdeacon of Northampton, 
who in 1369 had been appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer. 4 Towards the close of 1372 Wyclif 
completed the long course of nine years and a term 
after Mastership necessary for taking his doctorate 6 
and shortly afterwards entered the king’s service. 

3. In the king*! service.— We date Wyclif’s 
entrance into the civil service as about 1372. 
Possibly it may have been a little earlier, for 
Wyclif gives us a report of a speech which he him- 
self 4 heard * in the parliament which met in West- 
minster on 24th Feb. 1371.® At once he seems to 
have allied himself with John of Gaunt and his 


faction, altogether unconscious of the unscrupulous 
ambition ana selfishness which underlay the duke’s 
politics. But Wyclif’s first appearance os a publi- 
cist was as the represen tative of the nation in re- 
sistance to papal exactions. On 6th June 1365 7 
Urban V. had demanded the payment of the King 
John’s annual tribute of 1000 mar ks together with 
arrears since the last payment made on 7th July 
1333. Edward laid the matter before the parlia- 
ment of May 1366, which indignantly refused. 8 
Until recently it was believed that 4 this solemn 
declaration set the question at rest for ever,* 9 and 
the older historians have all dated Wyclif’s public 
life from 1366. 10 But there is evidence that the 
question of tribute was reopened by Gregory XI. 
in 1374, and it is in connexion with this later event 
that we would date Wyclif’s first political tract. 
To consider this and other demands of Gregoiy a 
council was held at Westminster on 21st May 
1374, 11 at which a prominent part in defence of 
papal claims was taken by a monk, John Ughtred 
of Boldon, 13 assisted later by William Binham, a 
monk of St. Albans. The debate and consequent 
controversy led to the publication by Wyclif, 
l Cal. Pap. Letters, iv. 198. 
s» Mem. Ep. Buckingham, t. 66 d. 
s Reg . Buckingham Instit. x. f. 419 ; of. t. ISOd. 

* A. W. Gibbons, Early Lincoln Wills, Lincoln, 1888, p. 26 f. ; 
also in Gent. Mag. xxil. [1844] 136 ; Foxe, AM ii. 946. 

8 Knowledge of thin important date, usually given, e.g., by 
Shirley in FZ, p. 627, F. D. Matthew, Eng. Works of Wyclif, 
p. vi (hereafter uited as EWW), os I860, can now be Inferred 
from Cal. Papal Letters, iv. 198, from which we learn that 
Gregory xi. in a provision dated 20th Deo. 1878~(riot Jan. 1373, 
as DNB ixlil. 206, copied by many) states that Wyclif recently 
became * master of theology.' The date given by Bishop Bale, 
In the margin of FZ, p. 2, of 1372 is thus accurate. This date 
is of fundamental importance for the chronology of Wyullf's life 
and works, the earlier date leading to disastrous results. Un- 
fortunately in many of the prefaces to the works of Wyollf 
printed by the Wyclif Society this earlier date is taken os a 


8 De Civ . Dom. ii. c. 1. The Idea of Lechler (JW, p. 130 f.) 
that Wyolif was a member of parliament either at this time or 
later should he dismissed. The speech In question is merely a 
tale taken from the contemporary Vade mecum in tribulations 
written in 1849 by the Spiritual Franciscan, Jean de la Roche- 
tsillade, and will be found In £. Brown's ed. of Ortuln Grathis* 
Fasciculus rerum sxpetendarum , London, 1690, II. 490-607. 

7 Cal. Pap. Lett. iv. 16 ; not 18th June, as Uaynaldus, xxvi. 
116, followed by most historians. 

8 Rotuli Parliammtorum, London, 1783, ii. 280 f. 

9 J. Llngard, Hist.*, London. 1849, lii. 268. 

iw E.g., R. L. Poole, who la thus led as editor to date Wyclifg 
de Dominio Divino as shortly after 1360 (pp. xxlll-xxiv), follow- 
ing Shirley in FZ, pp . xvil, xxi n. ; Lechler, J W. But see below, 
p. 819. 

u Reported only in Eulogium Uistoriarum, lii. 337-339 ; in 
DNB lxi. 169 treated as fiction. 

12 For whom see DNB lvili. 17. or J. Loeerth, ‘Die Ullestcii 
Streitsohriften Wlclifs,* in SWA W, 1908, pp. 7-28. 
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though possibly not until two years later, of his 
Determinatio contra unumm onachum {i.e. Binhain). 1 
Special reference is made in the tract to the ques- 
tion of the tribute. Wyclif replies to Binhain by 
giving the answer 4 which 1 heard recently was 
given by secular lords in a secular council, 1 and 
reports seven so-called speeches. On analysis the 
speeches resolve themselves into the various * con- 
clusions* of Wyclif condemned by Gregory XI. in 
1377, while the sixth lord gives us a brief outline 
of Wyclif’s views of 1 lordship.* To suppose that 
we have in them 4 the earliest instance or a report 
of a parliamentary debate’ 9 is absurd. They are 
all reflexions of Wyclif’s own views, written, prob- 
ably, eighteen months after the council. 

Wyclif’s services had already been rewarded by 
his presentation by the Crown to the rectory of 
Lutterworth (7th April 1374).* On 26th July 1374 
he was appointed a member of a small commission, 
with John Gilbert, bishop of Bangor, as the head, 
to meet at Bruges a commission from Gregory. 4 
For his travelling expenses Wyclif received 42s. 3d., 
and for his other expenses 20s. a day. 5 On the 
day before his departure Wyclif took some legal 
steps on behalf of his former proctor Richard 
Benger. Along with Ralph Strode, the Common 
Sergeant of London, 6 he went bail for him that 
Benger would not at Avignon attempt to obtain 
any papal provisions, etc. 7 

The conference at Bniges effected nothing, and 
by the middle of September Wyclif was back in 
Oxford, living in rooms at Queen’s, which needed 
much repair, in that month. 8 In Aug. 1375 
another deputation was appointed to go to Bruges 
to confer with Gregory’s nuncio. In this deputa- 
tion, though most of his former associates were 
retained, Wyclif was left out. 9 This omission 
(usually overlooked by historians, who have in 
consequence exaggerated his influence at Bruges) 
probably shows that he was too unbending for 
Edward’s purpose. As a result on 1st Sept. 1375 
a concordat between Gregory and Edward was 
struck. 16 Wyclif had thus no complicity in a great 
sham, in its main provisions a victory for the 


papacy. 

As a result of the conference several of the 
actors in it received preferments. In after years 
Wyclif’s enemies invented the Htory that he ex- 
pected to obtain the bishopric of W orcoster. 11 The 
story is worthless. Months before Wyclif sailed 
to Bruges a nomination had been mode to the 
vacant see by Edward III. 19 That Wyclif, however, 
expected to receive the prebend of Caistor in 
Lincoln has more basis. 18 Wyclif returned from 
Bruges a disillusioned man. He formed the idea 
of writing a Sumrna of his doctrines, the introduc- 
tion to which should deal with the philosophical 
positions which underlay the recent aiHpute. For 
the two years, Sept. 1374-Sept. 1376, he probably 
resided at Lutterworth, but with frequent visits 
1 For this tract, first imperfectly printed in tawls, JW, pp. 
363-371, we have now Loserth’s ed. in Op. Minora , p. 416 f. 
The traot should be distinguished from the Determinatio ad 
arffumenta Outredi , published at tho same time (Op. Minora , 
p. 406 ti 

> Shirley, FZ t p. xix ; Lechler, JW, p. 120. 

» Cal Pat . Roll » Ed. ///., xv. 424. 

4 T. liymer, Fardera, Record ed. HI. 1007, or ed. 1704, vil. 41 ; 
Cal. Pal . Roile Ed. in., xv. 462. 
ft F. Devon, leewe of the Exchequer, London, 1837, p. 107. 
ft For whom see DEB lv. r»7 and the doubtful plea of J. 
Gotland in his introduction to The Pearl , London, 1801. For 
Wvdlfs debates with Strode tee Op. Minora , pp. 175 f., 308 f. 

7 Cal. Close Rolls Ed. III., xiv. 04. 
a Hist. MSS Com. ii. App. 141. 

0 Cal. Pap. Lett. iv. 144. 10 Rymer, ill. 1037 1030. 

ii Matter, Dootrinale, L 660, 034 ; the story was repeated at 
Basel in 1438 ; see P. Zataceusls, 1 Lib. Diurnus,’ in Monvmenia 
ConcUiorum Oeneralium ho. xv., Vienna, 1867, 1. 817. 

i* 7th Deo. 1878; see Beg. Sede Vacant* (Worcester Hint. 
Soc.), 1807, pp. 288, 290 f. 

ia See references in de Civ. Dorn. ill. 17 ; Cal . Pap. Beg. iv. 
108 ; H. 8. Cronin, In Eng. Mil Review, xxxv. [1020] 664 f. 


to Oxford (Queen’B). During those two years he 
developed his theory of 4 lordship,' expanding his 
tracts against Ughtred and Binhain into the two 

g reat political treatises de Dominio Divino and 
e Civtli Dominio . He was probably engaged upon 
these writings during the meeting of the * Good 
Parliament* (28th April 1376-6th July 1376). It 
is difficult to explain Wyclif’B action in the autumn 
of 1 376. J ohn of Gaunt packed a parliament, which 
met on 27th Jan. 1377, with his followers, who at 
once proceeded to annul all the acts of the Good 
Parliament, while Wyclif, 'running about from 
church to church ’ in London, denounced the 
episcopate, who under the lead of Courtenay and 
Wykeliam were the duke’s chief opponents. 1 
Wyclif’s protest against the wealth, luxury, and 
worldliness of the clergy fell on willing ears ; but 
nevertheless he unconsciously played the duke’s 
reactionary game. The parliament of Jan. 1377, 
with its iniquitous poll-tax, 9 its restoration of 
Alice Perrcrs, and the aggrandisement of the duke 
by the creation of ljancoshire into a county 
palatine, 9 is one of the worst on record. 

The bishops, powerless in parliament, struck 
at the duke through Wyclif, and summoned the 
latter to appear before Convocation in St. Paul’s 
on Thursday, 19th Feb. 1377. 4 The duke took up 
the challenge and, together with Earl Percy, the 
king’s marshal, accompanied Wyclif to the trial. 
The proceedings ended in a riot. Wyclif was 
carried off by his supporters, while the London 
mob, on the following day, burned the duke’s 
palace of Savoy. 

Meanwhile some of Wyclif’s old opponents at 
Oxford had accused him at the papal court. On 
22nd May 1377 5 in 8. Maria Maggiore in Rome 
Gregory issued a series of bulls directed against 
the Reformer. 6 With those bulls Gregory for- 
warded a schedule of nineteen erroneous 'pro- 
positions and conclusions,’ culled from Wyclif’s 
political and pol itiuu -ecclesiastical writings. These 
Gregory identified with the 'opinions and ignorant 
doctrine of Marsiglio of Padua and John of Jandun ’ 
condemned by John XX LI . 7 An examination of 
the popo’s schedule shows that the theses ooucern 
the status or polity rather than the doctrines of 
the Church. 8 

Before Edward could receive the bulls, he had 
passed away at Sheen (21st June 1377). His death 
caused delay, and the bulls were kept back until 
after the meeting of parliament on 13th October. 
This parliament was in no mood to truckle to 
Rome. By a writ dated 12th Doc. 1377 the bishops 
were ordered to make a return of all aliens, includ- 
ing cardinals, who held benefices. 9 To stop the 
drain the Council asked Wyclif for his advice 
‘whether the kingdom of England may lawfully 
. . . keep back the treasure of the kingdom.’ 
Wyclif replied in a state-paper, 10 in which he advo- 
cated not only the stopping of all the drain to 
Rome hut the ' prudent distribution to the glory 


i Chron. Angliat, 116. 9 Hotuli Part. ii. 304. 

ft Rymer, iii. 1078. 

4 For the events that follow the chief authority is the full 
Chron. Anglia, 117-134, copied by Foxe, who had aocese to it, 
in AM ii. 800 f. Narratives written before the publication in 
1874 of this long-lost Chron. Angliat often go sadly astray. 

® Not 80th May, as FZ, p. xxviii. 

8 For these bulls Mee Walsingham, Hut. Ang. i. 345-868; 
Wilkins, Cone. iil. 116-118, who omits those to Oxford and to 
Edward in. ; Lewis, JW, pp. 46-40, 264-264, or Foxe, AM iii. 
4-7. 

7 From a study of Wyclif s works tho present writer is of 
opinion that Wxclif knew nothing of Msirsiglio first hand. 

ft The schedule in studied in WydifH PratestnUo (see 
Itelow), or in FZ, pp. 246-357. The first eight theses are taken 
almoet verbally from Wyclif’s de Cio. Dam. 

9 Rotuli Pari. iii. 10 ; K. Powell and <1. M. Trevelyan, The 
Peasant*' Rising and the Lollards , Ijondon, 1800, p. 67 f., gi\es 
the return. 

For tide see FZ , pp. 268-271 ; partly translated in Foxe. 
AM iii. 64-66. 
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of God* of the goods of the Church. At this 
point 1 silence was imposed upon him by the king.’ 
Wyclif had probably been consulted by the Crown 
because of a paper recently published, by him on 
the question ox the oath sworn by the papal 
nuncio, Arnauld Gamier, on 13th Feb. 1372 that 
he would do nothing to the hurt of the kingdom. 1 
Wydif printed the oath and asked whether there 
was not a contradiction between its terms ;and the 
permission to colleot monies for Rome. 8 

No steps had yet been taken to publish the 
bulls, though Thomas Brunton, bishop ofRochester, 8 
told Wyclif in the hearing of many members of 
parliament that he had been condemned. 4 * * About 
this time Wyclif entered into controversy with a 
'motley doctor* of Oxford, probably his accuser 
at Rome. This tract 0 is remarkably bold in tone. 
Wyclif calls upon ' the soldiers of Christ, especi- 
ally the professors of evangelical poverty,’ to rouse 
themselves against the claims of the papacy. On 
28th Nov. parliament was dismissed, 9 ana probably 
Wyclif returned to Oxford. 7 On 18th Dec. a 
mandate was issued to the chancellor of Oxford 
enclosing one of Gregory’s bulls. The mandate 
ordered the chancellor to ascertain whether Wyclif 
had taught the theses in auestion, and to cite him 
to appear within thirty days at St. Paul’s. 8 As 
the pope’s bull demanded tiiat Wyclif should be 
arrested, 8 the Oxford authorities were in a 
dilemma, for to obey ‘would seem to give the 
pope lordship and regal authority in England.’ 
So the vice-chancellor contented himself with 


ordering Wyclif ' to stay in Blackball and not to 
go out. Wyclif *s theseB were sent to the masters 
regent in theology, who ' all handed to the chan- 
cellor their conclusions. ’ They * declared publicly in 
the schools that Wyclif s theses were true, though 
they sounded badly to the ear.* Wyclif replied 
that catholic truth should not be condemned 
because of its sound. 10 A few months later, on the 
occasion of a student-row, the vice-chancellor, who 
was a monk, was thrown into prison on the pre- 
text ' that he had imprisoned John Wyclif at the 
mandate of the pope. 11 About this time Wyclif 
published an edition of his Protestatio in a 
shortened, popular form. 18 The tract is really an 
appeal to the educated public against the pope’s 
decisions. He also published an appeal to the 
nobility, in defence of disendowment, entitled 
Speculum Secularium Dominorum. 1 * 

The imprisonment by the Crown of the vice- 
chancellor of Oxford seems to have been intended 
as a warning to the papal commissioners that the 
Crown would not recognize papal penal jurisdic- 
tion. About the same time Wyclif appeared at 
Lambeth. The date is fixed by a statement of 
Walsingham 14 that it was shortly before the death 
of Gregory XI., i.e. before 27th March 1378, prob- 
ably at tne end of February, which would nt in 
witn the summons given to Wyclif at Oxford to 
appear at St. Paul’s. The queen-mother, Joan of 
Kent, sent a message to the bishops ordering them 
to abstain from pronouncing any final judgment. 
But the trial proceeded, and Wyclif put in a paper 


x Bymcr, Iii. 088 ; and of. Cal. Close Rolls Ed. lit., xiii. 

424. 

4 For this paper, which Is preserved in two Vienna MSS, see 
Lftohlrr^J W (German od.), App. 

4 Wyclif, de Eeelesia, p. 854. 

4 FZ, pp. 481-402. 8 Rotuli Pari ill. 20. 

IBuiog. Hist, IU. 848. 

8 Lewis, JW t p. 2641 ; also Wilkins, Cono, lit 1281, with 
wrong date of 28th Deo. 

8 Walsingham, Hist, Ang. i. 861. 

xo Eutoa. Hist. iii. 848 


ii 76. lit. 840 ; Rymer, iv. 82 ; Wilkins, IU. 187 ; and or. Wydif, 
de Bed, p. 866 ; the traot, de Incarcerandit Fidelibus in Op, 
Minora, p. 02 1, should be assigned to this date. 

18 FZ, pp. 246-267. 10 Op, Minora, p. 741 

M Hist. Ang. 1. 368. 


that he called a Protestatio 1 in which he expanded 
more fully the meaning of his theses. At the 
same time the citizens broke into the archbishop’s 
ehapel and tried to stop the trial. So the bishops 
contented themselves with prohibiting Wycuf 
‘ from canvassing such theses in schools or sermons 
because of the scandal thereby given to the laity.’ 8 
Wyclif replied by publishing Uonclusiones Trigtnia 
tres de Paupertate Christi , dealing with his idea 
of poverty and disendowment. 8 

In the autumn of 1378 Wyclif was seen, for the 
last time, in allianoe with the Crown. On 11th 
Aug. 1378 by the order of the Government the 
sanctuary of Westminster was violated in order to 
capture two English knights between whom and 
the Government there had been a struggle over 
a Spanish captive, the count of Denia, and his 
ransom. One knight, Shakyl, was arrested— he 
had been enticed outside ; the other, Haulay, was 
chased twice round the chancel and killed 1 oeside 


St. Edward’s shrine.* Excommunications followed ; 
and, as the outrage was popularly attributed to 
the hated John of Gaunt, London Beethed with 
excitement. On 20th Oct. 1378 parliament met 
at Gloucester, and Archbishop Sudbury at once 
demanded satisfaction. The court retorted by 
claiming the right of arrest. The privilege of the 
Church was not denied, but the matter, it was 
pleaded, was one of debt, for which there were no 
rights of sanctuary. ‘And on this there came 
into parliament doctors of theology and civil law 
who made argument against the prelates by many 
colourable and Btrong reasons.* 4 Among the 
doctors was John Wyclif, who interrupted the 
writing of his de Eeelesia to lay before parliament 
a defence of the Crown’s action. 0 He claimed for 
the Crown a right to absolute obedience in all 
matters not contrary to God’s law and, while ad- 
mitting sanctuary for accidental homicide, subjects 
the right in general and of Westminster Abbey in 
particular to severe criticism. Shortly after this 
incident Wyclif finished his ureat treatise de 
Eeelesia, This was followed by a companion 
work, de Officio Regis, the two forming a complete 
exposition of his views on the relations of Church 
and State. 

4. Break with the Mediaeval Church.— The 

Groat Schism in the autumn of 1378 flung Wyclif 
into complete antagonism to the papacy. Ylitherto 
Wyclif had not disputed the spiritual primacy of 
the popes, though ready onough to attack papal 
pretensions anil to speak ill of individual popes. 8 
Ilis position had been this: we must obey the 
pope as the vicar of Christ, but the vicar of dlirist, 
who could have no temporal sovereignty, must be 
the holiest, the most God-enlightened man in Chris- 
tendom. Moreover, ‘no pope is to be believed 
unless he is teaching by the inspiration of God, or 
founding his utterances on Scripture. ’ 7 The whole 
authority of the office was thus determined by the 
pope’s character as one of the elect, and, inasmuch 
as this knowledge was beyond human ken, could 
only be judged from his deeds. Obedience to the 
papacy was thus a matter of convenience and 


chnrch order — a position in which Wyclif uncon- 
sciously closely followed Marsiglio in his Defensor 
Pads, 

The schism drew Wyclif from this standpoint. 
He had hailed the election of Urban vi. (8th April 

l Found in Walsingham, i. 867-888 ; Chron, Angtics, 184-189, 
tr. in Foxe, AM iii. 131 

> Walsingham, i 868 ; Chron, Anglia, 188. 

• Op. Minora, p. 19 f. 4 Rotuli Pari, III. 87. 

8 wyclif ® defence of the Grown and hie general attack on 
sanctuary was expanded by him into six chapters which ho 
incorporated in his de Eeelesia , pp. 142-274. 

SDsEed. p. 868; cf. ib. p. 866. 

7 De Apostasia , pp. 66, 178. WycHfs middle views on the 
papacy con best be studied in hie de Potestate Pape, ed. J. 
Loserth, 1907. 
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1378) and had 'thanked God for providing our 
mother ehnrch with a eatholio head, an evangelical 
man.’ 1 But the tactlessness of the new pope, the 
breaking ont of the schism by the election at 
Fondi on 20th Sept, of the French pope, Clement 
Vll., and the subsequent conduct of Urban drew 
Wyclif into a fierce antagonism, the more bitter 
because he acknowledged that Urban had been 
lawfully chosen. This antagonism became com- 
plete wnen on 6th Dec. 1382 Richard II. authorized 
Bishop Despenser 9 to proclaim a crusade on 
Urban’s behalf against the antipope. 9 The later 
development of this crusade,* its disgraceful 
attack upon Dunkirk, its defeat at Ypres, and the 
return to England in Oct. 1383 of the discredited 
host infused into all Wyclif s later writings a deadly 
hatred to the papacy itself. At first he attempted 
to save his position by maintaining that 'our 
Urban 1 was innocent of this 'crime, 1 which was 
really the work of the friars. 9 But, when this 
argument was cut away by Urban’s deeds, he 
averred that the cardinals had no right to choose 
a man who acted contrary to God’s will. 6 All his 
theories were wrecked by the spectacle of two 
popes each claiming to be the sole head of the 
Church, each labelling the other as antichrist 
'like dogB quarrelling for a bone,’ 'like crows 


resting on their carrion,’ 9 each seeking to bring 
about a general Armageddon for the destruction 
of his rival. The writings of his last years, especi- 
ally in 1383, are full of this theme. 

Wyclifs break with the papacy might have 
been passed over as an extreme form of the Galli- 
canism of the age which culminated in the Council 
of Constance. But his anti-papaliam developed 
side by side with his attack upon the central doc- 
trine of the medieval Church, transubstantiation. 
Wyclifs attack flung Oxford into an uproar, and 
the new chancellor, William de Berton, 9 in the 
autumn of 1379 or early in 1380, 9 called a council 
of twelve doctors, of whom Bix were friars, to con- 
sider Wyclif *s heresies. Their verdict, published 
late in 1380, was a foregone conclusion. 10 It was 
read unexpectedly in Wyclifs presence while he 
was sitting in the schools of the Augustinians and 
'determining the contrary.’ On hearing the con- 
demnation Wyclif was ‘ confused,’ but lie recovered 
himself sufficiently to say that 1 neither the 
chancellor nor any of his accomplices could alter 
his convictions.* 11 He might have appealed to the 
Congregation of Regent Masters and from their 
decision to the Great Congregation of the Uni- 
versity; 19 characteristically he appealed instead 
to the king. John of Gaunt hurried down and 
urged him to be silent. 19 Wyclif refused. He had 
done with his entanglement in the Lancastrian 
alliance, and on 10th May 1381 published a Latin 
defence of his views called the Confmio , 14 This 

i De Beck p. 87. 9 DNB xiv. 416. 

SRymer, Iv. 167; Knighton, Chron . 11. 201-208; Wyclif, 
Potem. Works, 2 vols., London, 1883, 11. 600. 

* There Is a sketch In English by O. M. Wrong, The Cruaad* 
of 1888 , London. 1892 ; for the Flemish account see J. Meyer, 
Commentarii site Annates rerum Flandricarum , Antwerp, 
1661, p. 193 f. 

8 Polem. Works, 11. 674, 698. • lb. 11. 618. 

7 lb. II. 691. 6 DNB iv. 411. 

a The date of Wyolif's attack te usually placed later (Matthew, 
Eng. Hist. Rev . v. 828-880, in the summer of 1380, and most 
writers later still), following FZ, p. 104. The date will depend 
upon that of the Oounoll of Twelve, usually placed (s.g., DNB 
lx. 229) as early In 1882. But this date te too late (see DNB Iv. 
412). Berton was ohanoellor from 1879 to 1381 (Eng. Hist. Rev. 
v. 829), and the council must have been held within these limits 
and before the publication of Wyollfs Confessio. Accord i nr 
to a note on the MS of FZ, p. 116, this was published on lOtl 
May 1881. 

W FZ, pp. 110-118. 11 lb. p. 118. 

» Munimsnta Aoademi ca Own., In Bolls Series, 2 vote., 
London. 1868,1. 281. 

w Wilkins, Cone, lit 171; FE, p. 114. 

14 In FZ, pp. 116-182. There is a brief English abstract In 
Select English Works if Wyolif, ed. T. Arnold, Oxford, 1809 
VOL. XII .— 52 


was followed at Oxford by a series of detennina- 
ions against him, three of which have come down 
to us. 1 

After the publication of his Covtfcsaio Wyclif 
2 ft Oxford for ever, and retired to Lutterworth. 
To those last months at Oxford muBt be assigned 
he familiar tale of his illness and of his declaring 
to certain friars who came to counsel him : * I shall 
not die, but I shall live and declare the works of 
the Lord.’ 3 To this poriod also we assign the 
commencement by Wyclif and his assistants of bis 
translation of the Bible, and the full organization 
of his Poor Priests, who, however, had already 
been at work for some years. 9 The Poor Priests 
were not laymen, as is so often assumed, but 
' unauthorised preachers,* i.e. without a bishop’s 
licence, who moved from place to place, carrying 
Wyclif ’s tracts and sormons with them. Clad in 
russet robes of undressed wool, without sandals, 
purse, or scrip, for a few years they became a 
power in the land until crushed out by the legisla- 
tion of Archbishop Arundel and Henry V. 

Meanwhile at Oxford on 30th May 1381 Berton 
was turned out of the chancellorship, and Robert 
Rigg 4 took his place. Rigg allowed full liberty to 
teach the condemned doctrines, and during the 
winter of 1381-82 feeling ran high. The ilames 
were fanned by the Peasant Insurrection of the 
summer of 1381. Both pnrties sought to fasten 
upon the other the opprobrium of this revolt. The 
regulars accused Wyclif and brought forward 
alleged confessions of John Ball. 9 Nicholas of 
Hereford 8 and the Lollards retorted by accusing 
the friars. On 18th Feb. 1382 the friars appealed 
to John of Gaunt through Stephen Palnngton. 7 
As the duke returned no answer, the friars appealed 
to Courtenay. On 7th May 1382, when parliament 
assembled, 8 Wyclif laid before it a memorial. He 
claimod that England should obey no prelate un- 
Icbb such obedience agreed with Christ’s law, that 
money should not be sent to Rome unless it could 
be proved from Scripture to be due, that the 
Commonwealth ' should not be burdened with new 
tallages’ until the endowments of the clergy be 
exhausted, that the king should employ neither 
* bishop nor curate ’ in secular huHinesB, that the 
temporalities of any bishop ‘living notoriously in 
contempt of God* should be confiscated, and that 
no one should be excommunicated until it is proved 
that the sentence is according to ' God’s law.’ 9 

Along with this formal petition Wyclif prepared 
an English Complaint , which has come down to us 
in an incomplete form. 10 I 11 this Complaint he 
deals with four only of the seven matters of his 
petition, but includes the request that ' Christ’s 

(hereafter quoted as SEW), iil. 600, which Knighton, Chron. ii. 
167, avers was by Wyclif, put in by him as a disavowal at the 
Block friars Synod (see below). 

1 FZ, pp. 133-241. I Foxe, AM iil. 20. 

s The Poor Priests undoubtedly preceded the Peasants' 
Rising, in the organisation of which they were accused of 
playing a part. See T. Wright, Political Poems, in Rolls 
Series, 2 vols., London, 1869-61, ii. 23 66; Itotuli Pari. iil. 
124 f. ; Eulog. Hist. iil. 861 ; Matthew, HWW, p. 444 ; Waising- 
ham, i. 824. 

4 DNB 1. 58. 

8 FZ, p. 273 f. ; repeated in J. Stow, Annales, London, 1615, 
p. 294. For Bail see DNB iii. 73. 

« DNB xL 418. 

7 FZ, pp. 292-296 ; lor Patrlngtnn see DNB xliv. 47 ; J. II. 
Wylie, The Reign of Henry the Fifth , Cambridge, 1914, i. 236 f. 

8 Rotuli Pari. ill. 122. 

9 For this petition, which Wyclif called hwprccatxones, see 
Wyolif, de Blasphemia , p. 270 f. It is also found in Waising- 
ham, ii. 61 f. where no. 4 really forms tho lost clause of no. 8. 
Walsingham or his editor, H. T. BUev, mistakenly calls it 
Interpretation es. Lechier, JW , p. 406, following It. Vaughan, 


John de Wycliffe , I/ondon, 1868, t>. 289, wrongly dales as pre- 
sented after the Biackfriors Synod to the parliament which met 
6tb-26th Oct. ( Rotuli Pari. Iil. 132). There is no mention of 


the Petition In the records of parliament. 

10 Printed by T. James in 1608 ; also very Imperfectly by 
Lewis, JW, p. 88 r., and with rectifleation of the order of the 
text by Arnold, SEW iil. 607-623. 
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teaching concerning the Eucharist, that this sacra- 
ment is very bread and also very Christ’s body/ 
• may be taught only in churches/ 

To these attacks the new archbishop, William 
Courtenay, replied by summoning a committee 
to meet on 17th May in the Blackfriars. Nine 
bishops, sixteen doctors of theology, eleven doctors 
of laws, seven bachelors of theology, and two 
bachelors of laws were selected by Courtenay. 1 2 * 
Of the sixteen doctors of theology aQ but one, and 
he a monk, were friars, several of them noted 
opponents of Wyclif.* Wyclif himself was not 
snmmonod to appear, 8 nor was his name mentioned. 
Twenty-four conclusions from his writings were 
produced which were deemed * heretical ’ or * erron- 
eous.’ 4 * 

On Wednesday 21st May the Committee met 
again. Between two and three in the afternoon 
a terrific earthquake shook the city. Courtenay 
pointed out that it was the effort of the earth to 


publish an interpretation in an opposite sense. 
‘The earth-din/ he maintained, was the outcry of 
the world against the heretic prelates and friars. 9 
Henceforth Wyclif always called it in contempt 
‘ the Earthquake council/ 6 so much so that Netter 
complained that Wyclif treated the earthquake as 
a miracle wrought for his benefit. 7 

On the day after the Earthquake Synod 
Courtenay persuaded Richard to admit into the 
final statute of parliament a chapter ordering 
sheriffs, upon certification from the bishops, to 
arrest and imprison all itinerant preachers. The 
ordinance liaa never received the oonsent of the 
Commons. 8 This was followed on 26th June by 
letters patent from Richard directed against the 
itinerant preachers. 8 When parliament reassem- 
bled on Oth Oct., protest was at once made against 
the pretended statute, 10 but to no avail, for in after 
years it wob treated as still valid. 11 * * Action more 
constitutional was taken by Courtenay when on 
30th May, a week after the Blackfriars Synod, he 
forwarded a mandate to the bishops bidding them 
publish Wyclif’s condemnation ‘ with all possible 
speed.’ 18 

5. Last years.— After the Blackfriars Synod 
Wyclif took no further public part in controversy 
at Oxford. On 30th July 1382 his followers, 
Nicholas of Hereford and Repingdon, 18 were excom- 
municated, but Wyclifs name was not inserted. 14 * 
Possibly he owed nis immunity to John of Gaunt. 
The idea that Wyclif, when summoned in Nov. 
1382 before a Synod at Oxford, made a recanta- 
tion 18 may be dismissed. In the minutes of the 
Synod 18 there is no such record. The whole story 

l Wilkins, Cone. lit. 167. 

* Lists in FZ, pp. 286-288, and 1 ms completely In FZ, p. 408 ; 
also in Wilkins, Cone. 111. 168. In all lists the names are 
inaccurate. 

* Knighton, Chron. 11. 167, is an error. 

« No aireot record of this committee has come down to ns. 
But we have copies of its conclusions In Wilkins, Cone. Hi. 157 f., 
carefully copied into the Register of Wykeham, ed. T. F. Kirby, 

2 vote., London, 1806, 1800, ii. 888-842 ; also in FZ , pp. 277-282 ; 
Walsingham, ii. 68 f. ; Knighton, Chron. ii. 168 f. 

» Arnold, SEW ill. 608 ; Knighton, Chron. ii. 162 ; of. Wyclif, 
TrUUoau*, p. 876. 

4 Trial, p. 874, Sermonee, Hi. 202, 870, and passim. 

7 Doctrinal*, k. 770. 

8 For this see Rotuli Pari. Hi. 124!., Statute* of the Realm, 

Record Com. ed. ii. 26, carefully entered into Reg. Wykeham, 
it 848. 

8 CaL PaL Hie. j/., ii. 160; Wilkins, lit 166, wrongly dated 

ae 12th July ; Register of Thomae de Brantyngham, ed. F. 0. 
Hingeston -Randolph, London, 1001, i. 466 f. 

10 Rotuli Pari . 1U. 141. 11 Statutes, Hi. 464, Iv. 244. 

u Wilkins, Cone. liL 167 f. 18 DEB xlviU. 20. 

14 Wilkins, Ul. 167-168. 

18 A. Wood, Hist, and Antiquities tf the University of Oxford, 

ed. J. Gutoh, 2 vole., Oxford, 1702, 1. 6001 

io Wilkins, Hi. 172. 


rests upon a blunder of Knighton/ who has con- 
fused an uncompromising defence by Wyclif of his 
views 9 with a recantation. 

Nothing in fact more emphatically marks the 
hold that Wyclif still had upon the nation than 
the reluctance of Courtenay to push matters to the 
extreme. Wyclif was left to dose his days in 
peace at Lutterworth. In the autumn of 1382 he 
was stricken with paralysis 8 and thereafter was 
largely dependent on his curates, John Horn and 
Purvey. But his pen was never more prolific than 
in these latter days. He published polemic after 

S olemio, as well as finishing the Summa of his 
ootrines in thirteen volumes. With tireless 
energy he repeated all his old attacks, dwelling 
especially on the need of disendowment— this he 
carried to the extreme of demanding even the con- 
fiscation of the revenues of Oxford colleges 4 — 
holding up to ridicule the misdeeds of the friars 
and the unapostolic character of the papacy, and 
defending at length his views of the Eucharist, to 
the need of which sacrament he attached less 
importance than formerly. 8 In matters of Church 
organization he became completely critical and 
destructive. He seems to have been occupied with 
many works at once, dictating the main lines of 
thought and leaving to his disciples the necessary 
copying of material! a method which led to repeti- 
tion and frequent inconsistency. In two of his 
Sermons on the same Gospel we have a totally 
different translation. 8 Several of his works, in- 
cluding the important Trialogus and his Opus 
Evangelicum , were still unfinished when the end 
oarne. 

Wyclifs English writings form ono of the special 
features of these last years. Abandoning Oxford 
and the appeal to the Schoolmen, he became a 
popular pamphleteer, trusting to his Poor Preachers 
to scatter the tracts broadcast. To this period 
also we must ascribe the publication of his English 
Sermons. Wyclif s last works are also marked by 
an extreme bitterness of tone, especially in his 
attacks against the friars. 7 To this he was aroused 
by the part they had taken in 1383 in Bishop 
Despenser’s blundering crusade in Flanders, and 
by their attacks upon his Poor Preachers. Des- 
penser’s crusade also completed the break between 
Wyclif and the papacy. No words became too 
strong with which to express his detestation of the 
whole institution. 

There are grounds for believing that the friars 
in their anger appealed to Rome and that Urban 
replied by citing Wyclif to appear before his court. 
All we know, however, is deduction from a reply 
or letter of excuse which Wyclif addressed to 
Urban VI., in reality a keenly ironical statement 
of his attitude towards the papacy. He excuses 
himself from obeying 'this unskilful summoning’ 
because of his physical infirmities, for the ' king of 
kings has willed it that he should not go.’ The 
reference is to a stroke of paralysis from which he 
suffered ‘ for two years before his death.' 8 

The account of Wyclifs death has been handed 
down by John Horn, his curate at Lutterworth 
after his stroke. In 1441 Horn gave his evidence 
to Dr. Thomas Gascoigne. He stated on oath that 
on 28th Deo. 1384 ‘as Wyclif was hearing mass 

1 Chron. IL 166-168, 166-162. 

> Printed also in SEW UL 602-608 ; very imperfectly In Lewis, 
JW, p. 87. 

• Lewis, JW, p. 286. 

4 Polom. Works, i. 271 f. ; of. Sorm. IL 18. 

• Polem. Works, U. 020; of. 1. 267. 

• SEW l 286, il. 808 ; a proof, probably, that the translation 
was by his followers. 

7 See especially his Polem. Works. 

6 For this inoldent see Polem. Works, iL 666 ; Op. Minora, 
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in his ohuroh at the time of the elevation of the 
host lie fell down, smitten by a severe paralysis 
especially in the tongue so that neither then nor 
afterworas could he speak to the moment of his 
death.* 1 Three days later, Saturday, 31st Dec. 
1384, he passed away. 1 

On 4th May 1415 the Council of Constance, acting 
on the request of an English Synod under Arundel 
held in the earlv spring of 1411,* condemned 260 
propositions in Wyclif’s writings and ordered 1 his 
nones to be dug up and cast out of the consecrated 
ground, provided they could be identified from 
those of Christians ouried near.* 4 After some 
years of delay tho decree was carried out by the 
ex-Lollard Kichard Fleming, bishop of Lincoln, 4 
acting on the peremptory orders of Martin V. (9th 
Dec. 1427).* On 16th Deo. letters were sent by 
Martin v. to various mayors to assist. 7 So shortly 
after 25th March 1428 4 his vile corpse they con- 
signed to hell and the river (Swift) absorbed his 


II.' Teaching and writings. — z. Philo- 
sophical.— Wyclif*s philosophical writings were 
written in his earlier Oxford career, when he was 
the 4 flower of Oxford* Scholasticism. At a later 
date they were collected into a Summa . Some of 
the works have come down to us— e.q., de Composi- 
tions Hominis — rather as notes for lectures or dis- 
putations than as mature treatises. All his workB 
abound in quotations, often vague and inocourate, 
from the aocepted authorities of his day, including 
the great Arabians. 

Judged as a Schoolman, Wyclif belonged to the 
moderate realists. He had learned rouen from the 
criticisms of Ockham,* of whom ho speaks with 
respect. But the Platonism to which he leaned 
he had derived from St. Augustine, though in his 
method he bowed, as did all Schoolmen, to the 
authority of Aristotle. To Wyclif nominalism in 
any form was an impossible creed. He held that 
names stand for realities. 10 He therefore held, as 
his many writings on the subject show, that the 
most important question in metaphysics was that 
of universal. 11 As with all realists, Wyclif was 
at times in danger of pantheism. When he states 
that body and soul are united eternally, it is be- 
cause he considers man as materia prima , 4 in 
consequence created in the beginning of the world,’ 
whose individuality therefore as distinct from the 
common 4 form ’ of humanity becomes unreal and 
phenomenal, or at any rate hard to explain. 11 

n. Political and social. —'(a) His theory of 
* dominion. ’ — Shortly after his return from Bruges 
Wyclif commenced the expansion of his Deter- 
minatio into two large treatises, the de Dominio 
Divino — which work was intended to serve as an 
introduction to the Summa— md the de Civili 
Dominio. In both we note the influence upon 
Wyolif of Richard Fitzralph, archbishop of 
Armagh. 1 * Wyclif 4 has added no essential element 

1 Leland, Oolleet. H. 400. In Lewis, JW % p. 286, there ia a 
slightly different version from Cotton MSS L 14, said to be In 
Gascoigne's own handwriting. 

2 The date li given in Waisingham, li. 110, and in Gaeooigne, 
Loci e libro verUatum (ed. J. E. T. Rogers, Oxford, 1881), p. 116, 
as also In the official statement in the Llnooln registers record- 
ing the institution of his sucoessor, John Morhouse, on 26th 
Jan. 1886 (H. J. Wilkins, Chaptere in the Eeeleeiattieal HitUry 
qf Weetbury on Trim, Bristol, 1000, p. 81). 

» Wilkins, Cone. ill. 860. 

4 H. von der Hardt, Magnum eeeumenteum ConetanUenee 
concilium, lv. 140-167 ; F. Palacky, Doeumenta J. Hut vitam, 
doctrinam , tie., illuetrmtia , Prague, 1860, p. 660. 

6 DNB m. 282. * 

• O. Raynaldus, Annaiet, ed. J. D. Mansi, Luoea, 1762, vol 
xxvilUann. 1427, 114. 

1 Cal. Pap. Letters, vll. 28. 

8 Natter. Doctrinal s, ill. 880 ; and for the date J. Bale, Script, 
duet. Ma). Bryl Catalogue* i* 4M- 

• DNB xll. 867. 10 Of. de Apoet. pp. 186, 141, 142. 

« Treated fully in MitecU. PhUosoph. It. 

18 De Comp. Him. pp. 19f., 88, 86. 

18 DNB nx. 104. 


to the doctrine which be read in the work of his 
predecessor.’ 1 Wyclif commences his de Dominio 
Divino with a distinction between 'lordship* and 
4 use,* in which he followed, through Fitzralph, the 
views of William Ockham, and the Spiritual 
Franciscaus to whom the distinction had been 
fundamental in their struggle with John xxil. 

4 Lordship ’ is the prerogative of God and is never 
separated from possession. The possession of the 
creature is always held subject to due service to 
the lord in chief ; it is but the possession of a 
steward. Thus Wyclif works out by use of feudal 
ideas the same belief in the duties of property 
which modern reformers attempt to reaoli by 
other means. From this fundamental position ft 
is an easy transition to the corollary that dominion 
is founded on grace and that mortal sin is a breach 
of tenure and so 4 inours forfeiture.* 1 

Wyclif ’s doctrine would have led to anarehical 
consequences, as indeed was pointed out to Hus 
at Constance,* had it not been for Wyelifs careful 
distinction between 4 dominion,' which belongs to 
the righteous man alone, and power, which the 
wicked may havo by God’s permission. From this 
main thesis 4 that every righteous man is lord over 
the whole sensible world ’ it was an easy step to 
Wyolif’s doctrine of communism. 4 But Wyolif 
always insists that the righteous must in nowise 
attempt to acquire their inalienable rights by 
force. He had yet to learn, through the Feasants’ 
Revolt, that a smouldering fire and a powder 
magazine are dangerous neighbours. When the 
blaze came, he was, in consequence, charged with 
being responsible. The charge was unjust ; the 
two movements were coincident.* The confessions 
of John Ball were fictitious; nevertheless the 
Peasants’ Revolt (1381) was but the rude transla- 
tion into the world of practice of a theory of 
'dominion* that destroyed the 'lordship* of the 
wicked. 'It is to Wyelifs credit that, when the 
Peasants were defeated, he dared to own his 
sympathy with their wrongs and to put in a plea 
for mercy.* 6 But sorrow for the woes of the poor 
runs through all his English writings like a wail 
of love and redeems his fiercest denunciations, his 
most impossible dreams. 'Poor men,’ he cries, 
'have naked sides, and dead walla have great 
plenty of waste gold.* 7 

(b) Church ana State.— His theory of ' dominion * 
drew Wyolif into an examination of the limits of 
obedience* and of the prerogatives and duties of 
the kingly office in his ds Officio Regis , in reality 
his most complete treatise on the relations of 
Church and State. The dignity of the king, he 
held, was derived immediately from God. The 
king represents the glorified and therefore ruling 
Chnst, the priest tne suffering and submissive 
Christ ; the Icing represents the will, the priest 
the love of God.* As God’s vicar the king has 
supremacy over the clergy. 10 Episcopal jurisdiction 
is derived from the king, 11 and the king may in- 
quire into all sins 1 * ana must withdraw tempor- 
alities from those in sin — a duty which Wyolif 
soon widens into that of general disendowment. 
By His obedience to Pilate Christ has shown that 
even tyrants must be obeyed. M Henry vm. could 
have asked no more thoroughgoing defence of 
Erastianism or of the divine right of kings against 


1 R. L. Pods, In de D'om. Die . p. xlvlU. 

8 De Civ. Dom. L chs. 1-6. ^ ^ _ . . _ , . 
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Church and pope than this treatise, with its claim 
that it is lawful to pull down a church to build a 
(military) town, or to melt chalices to pay for 
soldiers. 1 * * 

3. Theological. — (a ) Doctrine of the Church . — 
Wyclifs realism lay at the root of all his views of 
the Church and its sacraments. It led him to 
warn his hearers against the nominalist heresy 
that there was no Church before the incarnation of 
Christ. 9 It drew him into an extreme determinism. 
Above all it brought him into collision with the 
prevailing nominalist heresies concerning the 
Sacrament. For the nominalist, who held that 
the universal name was but a mere flatus vocis, 
found it easy to believe in the Scotist doctrine of 
the annihilation of the substance of the elements. 
To Wyclif such an idea was an absurdity ; his 
whole philosophical system fell to the ground with 
its mere possibility. If in one case accidents can 
exist without substance, why postulate Bubstance 
at all? 9 Hence his realism is a protest against 
any doctrine of illusion. So, in the interpretation 
of iiis ideas, we must remember that, when Wyclif 
speaks, as he sometimes does, of the host as a 
4 sign,’ 4 he does not use the word in any Zwinglian 
sense. With him every figure is a reality, with 
its own real though ideal existence, while every 
real is also of necessity universal. To this philo- 
sophic basiB we may also attribute Wyclifs com- 

E lete repudiation of the nihilianism as to the 
umanity of Jesus which through Peter Lombard’s 
Sentences had infected the medico val Church. He 
identifies Christ, especially in his early soholastio 
treatise, de Bencaxcta Incarnations , with the 
communis homo , or universal man, who is identical 
with all His brethren. 


Wyclifs views on the Church are best studied 
in his de Ecclesia , written about Easter 1378. B 
The key to the whole is his rigid predestinarianism, 
in which he shows the influence upon himself of 
Archbishop Thomas Bradwardine’s de Causa Dei. 9 
Like Bradwardine, he bases everythin" upon the 
all-conditioning absolute will of God. The Church 
Militant he defines as the whole number of the 
elect, containing 4 only men that shall be saved,’ 
and who cannot as predestinate cease to be such 
even by mortal sin, for theirs is the grace of final 
perseverance. 7 He adds that no man, not even a 
pope, ‘wots whether he be of the church or 
whether he be a limb of the fiend,’ 8 nor will he 
allow that ‘the church can ever be called the 
whole body ( universitas ) of faithful travellers.' 
In this narrower view Wyclif shows a marked 
contrast to Marsiglio. He refuses therefore to 
allow that ‘ Christ is the head of all men, both of 
the faithful and unfaithful,’ but claims that this is 
restricted to the predestinate. 9 Nevertheless he 
guards his dootrine from some of its dangers by 
his warning that, ‘ as each man shall hope that he 
is safe in bliss, so he should suppose that he be a 
limb of holy Church.’ 10 

From this basis of the Church oertain conclusions 
followed. The pope is not necessarily the head of 
the Church, for it is not certain that he is a 
member of it. His position is therefore deter- 


1 Da Off. Rig. p. 185 ; of. de Boot. p. 376 f. 

a De Reel, cha 17, 18, also p. 128 1. 

a De Buck. p. 60 f . 

9 lb. p. 18, as Apott. p. 223. 

a Wyclif published in 1883 a compressed rersion which he 
oalled de Tide Catholiea in Op. Minora , p. 98t. This was 
widely disseminated in Bohemia. 

8 For Bradwardine, who is not mentioned by Ueberweg, see 
DNB vl. 188, and the preface by H. Savile in his ed. of 
T. Bradwardine** de Causa Dei, London, 1618. Wyolif differed 
considerably from Bradwardine in his definition of free will 
(de Bate, p. 152 ff.> 

7 SEW fli. 447; de Beet. pp. 74, 111, 140. 

8 DeBeeLpp 8, 5,20, 180, 464; of. SBW ill. 389. 

8 De Bed. p. 57 f. ; of. SBW iii. 896 ; BWW % p. 198. 

10 BWW, p. 880. 


mined not by his institutional status but by his 
conformity with the tests of the predestinate, 
especially harmony with the teachings of the 
Bible. 1 Much also of the Catholic system as 
then believed was swept away as needless for the 
predestinate and useless for the foreknown— c.o., 
prayers for the dead, the cult of saints, absolution 
— nor is he dear as to the value of the priesthood, 
the sacraments, or even of prayer which 4 standeth 
in good life’ and ‘holy deBire to do God’s will.’ 1 
We may note that Wyclifs theory of spiritual 
values grounded in worthiness, resting on the 
absolute Divine Will, was logically one with his 
theory of dominion grounded on grace, and led to a 
sweeping doctrine of disendowment. 

(6) Doctrine of the Eucharist.*— In the mediaeval 
theory of the Eucharist there was at consecration 
a twofold movement: the cessation of the bread 
and the creation of the Body. Wydif s difficulties 
lay with the former of these. It was acknowledged 
that as regards the cessation of the bread the 
movement was not complete, for it did not extend 
to the accidents. The noumenon was changed, 
but the phenomena remained. Explanations of 
this mystery varied. Thomas Aquinas answered 
the question by his conception of quantitas— or, 
as we should now term it, ‘ subsistence’ as distinct 
from ( substance. 1 4 Quantity ’ is not extension or 
a mere abstraction or a mere mode of being. It 
may be defined as the force which makes extension, 
vis extensiva materie . At the words of consecra- 
tion Quantity’ takos the place of the substance 
of the bread and upholds the accidents, and there- 
fore whatever the oread can do, even to feeding 
the body, is performed by the ‘quantity’ that 
remains. 

The same question was answered by Duns 
Scotus, following iEgidius Komanus, 4 by his 
doctrine of absolute accidents, maintained, on the 
annihilation of the substance, by the unconditioned 
will of God. The Eucharist is thus the constant 
repetition of a stupendous miracle. To Wyclif 
as a realist the annihilation of anything was in- 
conceivable. 9 At first lie fell back in his defence 
of the Real Presence upon the Thomist idea of 
1 quantity,* then prevalent in Oxford, though he 
subjected it later to considerable criticism. 

It is not possible out of Wyclifs later writings 
to deduce a consistent system. Of the Real 
Presence he had no doubt, and looked upon its 
denial as a renewal of the heresy of Berengarius, 8 
but he lost himself in trying to explain his position. 
He was driven by his nominalist opponents from 
position to position until he put forth a theory 
practically identical with consubstantiation, full 
of hair-splitting distinctions. He regarded as 


l De Beel. pp. 84, 88 ; de Apod. p. 200 ; SBW iii. 605. 

* RWW, pp. 78, 274 ; SBW ill 219, 426. 
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beyond question ‘that Christ lies hidden in the 
elements^* that we can ‘ see * Him there * by faith,' 
and receive Him in the host as the sun’s fire is 
received through a sphere of orystal, and that 
Christ is in every part of the host, as when you 
break a glass ana in every part ‘ thou mayest see 
thy face, and thy face not parted 1 or 4 as. a man 
may light many candles at one candle.* But the 
words of consecration ‘make the occasion only 1 
of Christ’s presence, who is there ‘ not identically 
according to substance,* but ‘really and truly 
according to His whole humanity.’ On the logical 
side Wyclif never wearied of pouring scorn upon 
the idea of ‘aocidents without subject.’ Such a 
doctrine seemed to him to strike at the root of 
all being, including that of the saints, and by 
throwing a doubt on the testimony of our senses 
to discredit all science . 1 Unfortunately in his 
abhorrence of all Scotist annihilations he used 
language that easily became twisted, especially 
by his more ignorant followers. That whioh is 
not or which is mere phantasm is necessarily 
less perfect than that which is, especially that 
which has life. Hence the unfortunate compari- 
sons of the host to ‘ rat’s bread,’ * spiders,’ ana the 
like,* especially by the later Lollards— s.y., John 
Badby. 

Along with this main position Wyclif advocated 
other doctrines that seemed to him corollaries. 
In his earlier years he insisted on the sacramental 
function of the priest , 8 though regarding it as 
inferior to the duty of preaching, in Wyclif’s view 
the highest duty of all clerics . 4 In his later 
developments he allowed that under certain 
circumstances the Eucharist might be consecrated 
even by a layman . 5 Nor did he always make 
clear even to himself the relation of sacramental 
grace to character and to foreknowledge. At one 
time he maintained that the foreknown even when 
in actual sin can administer the sacrament with 
profit to the faithful, though to his own damnation, 
Christ supplying all the defects of the priest ; 8 
but later that the value depended on the character 
of the priest and the nature of his prayers— in a 
word, on the priest 'being consecrated by God .’ 7 
But he is careful to redeem this last conclusion 
from perilous uncertainty by pointing out that 
the sanctity, which comes from Christ’s presence, 
is always the same . 8 

4 . Wyclif and the Bible. 8 — Even in his earlier 
days Wyclif, following Ockham, appealed to the 
Bible as the primary, unconditional, and absolute 
authority, of universal range and entire sufficiency. 
He differed from Ockham in distinguishing between 
the Bible and the teaching of the Church, which 
Ockham had regarded as in harmony. He further 
asserted the right of every man to examine the 
Bible for himself. This was a corollary from his 
theory of ‘dominion.* Every man was God’s 
tenant in chief holding direct under ‘ God’s law,* 
Wyclif’s usual title for the Scriptures. He had 
a right therefore to know on what conditions he 
held* Nor would he allow that the tradition of 
the Church is the standard of interpretation. He 
sweeps away therefore the whole mass of tradition, 
doctrine, and ordinance, whether papal or conoiliar, 
which had claimed to be of equal or superior value 
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to Scripture. Nor has he any place for a doctrine 
of development. 

Wyclirs appeal to the Scriptures was followed 
by the translation under his inspiration of the 
whole Bible from the Vulgate into English . 1 The 
first form of this translation would seem to have 
been a translation of the Sunday Gospels, still 
extant in his English Sermon s. Independently of 
this his followers brought out a version of the 
whole Bible. The exact share that Wyclif took 
is uncertain, and probably was slight. But the 
fact of this translation is beyond doubt, though 
recent research has shown that the so-called Wyclif 
version, the first of the complete Bible, had been 
preceded by other partial versions. Translation 
of the Bible was in tlie air. Wyolif’s first version, 
a large part in whose production was taken by 
Nicholas of Hereford, was very unsatisfactory— a 
verbal, almost gloss-like, rendering into a midland 
dialoct, without clearness of expression or idiomatic 
use of language. Accordingly beforo 1388 the 
revision of Wyclif s version was begun by John 
Purvey, Wychf’s secretary at Lutterworth, who 
smoothed out the harsh literalness of the original, 
changed its dialect to the uninflected type common 
at that time at Oxford, and contributed, about 
1395, a notable General Prologue.* The two 
versions of Wyclif and Purvey have often been 
confused, and tne influence of Wyclifs translation 
upon the development of the English language 
has been exaggerated. In later years the exist- 
ence of Wyclirs version became almost forgotten, 
and its authorship unknown, though the transla- 
tion of Purvey ’s version into Scots by Murdoch 
Nisbet, about 1520, proves the latter’s continued 
influence . 8 

III. INFLUBNCB.—I. In England.— During his 
lifetime Wyclif’s influence passed through marked 
changes. At Oxford there was a time when he 
was acknowledged by his enemies to be supreme , 4 
and in 1378 he bade fair to lead the nation in his 
own direction. But after that year, with the 
promulgation of his doctrine of the Eucharist, 
nis influence rapidly waned both at Oxford and 
in the nation at large. Men woke up to find 
whither he was leading them, while the growing 
violence of his views estranged his more moderate 
adherents. Moreover, his influence was local 
rather than national. South of the Thames and 
north of the Trent it scarcely existed. Scholasti- 
cism also proved fatal to him. HiB prestige as a 
Schoolman, which first secured him a hearing and 
gave weight to the movement he Btarted in Bohemia, 
ultimately reacted against the success of his re- 
forms. When driven out of Oxford, he found no 
suitable environment for the spread of his ideas, 
and his intellectual type of piety lacked that 


1 The older viewa on Wyclif s veralon are net forth in Forahall 
and Madden's great ed. <1860) of Wyoiif and Purveys versions. 
For recent researoh on the partial versions of R. Roll© of 
Hampole and others see Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit.. Cambridge, 
1908-16, ii. 48-48: A. O. Pause, Fourteenth-Century English 
Version, Cambridge. 1902; a less valuable reprint in 1904; 
H. R. Bramley, Roll*'* Psalter , Oxford, 1884; M. J. 1 Powoll, 
The Pauline Epistles contained in MS Parker Si (K.E.T.B. l 
London, 1917, and, above all, M. Deonealy, The Lollard Bible 
and other Medieval Biblical Versions , Cambridge, 1920. 
Cardinal Gasquet's scepticism (The Old English Bible , London, 
1897) has been answered by F. Matthew, Eng. Hist. Bev.x. 
91-99, Church Quart. Review, 11. [1900-1901J i§8, 266, and Miss 
Deanesly. For early references to Wyclif’s version see Knighton, 
Chron. Ii. 162 ; Wilkins, Cone. 111. 360 , 408 : Lyndwood, Pro- 
vinoiale, ed., Oxford, 1679, p. 286; and Hist, et MonumerUa 
J. Hus , Nuremberg, 1668, 1. 108. Gasquet’s scepticism origin- 
ated with Sir T. More, Dialogus (Works, London, 1667), I. 288, 


* Deanesly, p. 276 f. ; and for the proofs of Purvey*! author- 
ship, ib. pp. 260-267, 876 f. Gasquet's arguments were founded 
on failure to note the Lollardy of this General Prologue. 

* The Hew Testament in Soots, ed. T. G. Law, 2 vole., 


Edinburgh, 1901. „ , 

4 Knighton, Chron. ii. 161; Eulog. Hist. ill. 848: *fiot 
Oxtoni®.’ 
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personal magnetism which might have drawn the 
people to him. 

To the end of his life Wyclif ‘stammered ont 
many things which he was nnable clearly to make 
good.’ He wanders about in worlds not realised. 
Like other men who have ventured on the great 
task of forming a scheme of religion for tnem- 
selves, Wyclif often is and must be inconsistent. 
All attempts to hammer out of his writings a 
symmetrical body of doctrine must fail because 
they ignore the successive, contradictory stages of 
his own development 

Considered as a statesman, Wyolif was unfortun- 
ate in that there was no deep national movement 
with which he could ally himself. If he could 
have had in England the same conditions as in 
Bohemia, his success might have been equal. But 
in England the national movement lost itself in 
the follies of the Hundred Years War with 
France, and Wyolif mistook the selfish John of 
Gaunt for a leader. If in this Wyolif showed an 
unfortunate opportunism, at other times he lost 
much by mental detachment. In his idealism he 
even regarded the loss of Oxford with indifference, 
fatal though it proved to his cause. Like most 
Schoolmen, he trusted too much in his logic, and 
allowed it to lead him too far. We Bee this in 
his proposal to include the universities in his 
scheme of disendowment, and in his advocacy of 
a system of voluntaryism which would have 
reduced the clergy to beggars, to the level, in 
fact, of the mendicant friars whom in his last 
years he ceaselessly denounced, but with the 
spirit of whose founder he was always in more 
sympathy than he knew. Another illustration 
will be found in his demand that the life of the 
priests should be purely spiritual. He wished to 
narrow down their studies at the university to 
theology merely ; ‘the loro that Christ taught us 
is enough for this life; other lore,’ even mathe- 
matical studies, should be ‘suspended. 11 Thus 
Wyclif destroyed his influence among the educated 
ana reduced his movement to an illiterate sect 1 
which in the hundred years after his death slowly 
lost balanoe and influence, though surviving, in 
spite of persecution, to the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion. Nor did he know how to gain the reform 
that lay next to hand by keeping back ideas not 
immediately practicable. He failed also to see 
the injury ne did his cause by mixing himself up 
with doubtful transactions, as in the affair of 
Shakyl and Haulay. He allowed his hatred of the 
false to get the better of his judgment, while by 
the violence of his language he estranged many. 
But the vehemence of his temper was not with- 
out its advantages. A calmer spirit would have 
counted the cost or awaited the future ; Wyolif, 
who felt deeply the needs of the present, placed 
himself at the head of a forlorn hope. 

We believe that the failure of Wyolifs pre- 
mature reformation was, on the whole, for the 
good of the Church. His conception of the Church 
was too Erastian, his claim for the royal supremacy 
too absolute, ana would have made the Church a 
mere department of the State. The unscrupulous 
pillage of the Church by Henry VIII. and Edward 
Vl. was but slight compared with the disaster that 
would have followed an immediate acceptance of 
Wyolifs schemes and theories. 

Finally, Wyolifs revolt was too negative. He 
swept away rather than established, though in his 
assertion of the supreme authority of Scripture he 
laid the foundation upon which a later age should 
build. But his teaching, though containing the 
principles of the 16th cent. Protestants, lacked the 
definiteness of their theological reconstruction. 

i Op. Minora, pp. 8241., 489f. 

* 8MW U. 71, ML 122; of. L 226, 810, ill. 820. 


He abolished existing forms of Church government 
without devising, like Calvin, any scheme that 
should take their place. As his crude views 
on the marriage of brothers and sisters show, he 
was an individualist without the social instinct 1 
Yiewed as an evangelist, he looks the conscious- 
ness of the reality of sin. His doctrine that sin is 
a negation, ‘ that it has no idea,’ linked on Wyolif 
the realist with the philosophers and St. Augustine, 
but proved a poor substitute for conversion. He 
identifies knowing and being, and in consequence his 
theology iB intellectual ana ethical and, unlike St. 
Augustine’s, lacks a sufficient foundation in grace. 1 

a. In Bohemia.— It was in Bohemia that Wyolifs 
influence was greatest and, if the Moravians be 
included, most abiding. The marriage of Anne, 
the sister of Wenzel, king of Bohemia, to Richard 
II. of England on 14th Jan. 1382 led to much Czeoh 
intercourse.* On 4th March 1388 Adalbert R&noo 
founded in his will scholarships at Oxford for 
Czeoh students. 4 By these students the philo- 
sophical works of Wyclif were introduced into 
Prague shortly after Wyclifs death. In 1401 
Jerome of Prague brought back from Oxford 
Wyclifs Dialogue and Trialogus together with 
some lesser works,* and introduced the writings to 
Hus, who had previously known only the philo- 
sophical works, five of whioh, written out m his 
own hand in 1308, are now at Stockholm. 6 Under 
the influence of Hub the influence of Wyclif soon 
became a dominant force in Bohemia, and large 
sums were given for corrected copies of the works 
of the English doctor. 7 Hence often the only MSS 
of works of Wyclif are now in Prague or Vienna, 
whither they were carried after the Thirty Years 
War. Of Wyclifs de Eoclesia.for instance, only 
one small fragment is found in Dublin ; the MS at 
Vienna was * corrected* at Oxford on 1st Feb. 1407 
by two Czechs, and the only other MS of any value 
is at Prague. 8 The Vienna MS of his de Officio 
Regia belonged to a Czech student who took his 
degree in 1395. Other illustrations of the inter- 
course between English Lollards and Bohemia are 
found in the correspondence between Sir John 
Oldoastle, the most prominent Lollard of the 
generation after Wyclif, 6 and the Czech leaders in 
1410, and Hus and Richard Wyche. 10 Hub's de- 
pendence on Wyclif is very complete. His de 
Eccleaia is taken almost word for word from that 
of Wyclif— with the omission of the inoident of 
Hanlay and Shakyl. By a strange historical in- 
justice the doctrine of the Plagiarist, because 
linked with a national consciousness, came to be 
regarded as almost the original, while Wyclif, 
from whom Hus had borrowed, recoded into 
obscurity, especially after the failure of Oldcastle's 
rebellion. No doubt this may be explained by the 
troublous wars and crusades which the doctrines 
caused in Bohemia. 11 


» Trial, p. 818. 

* SEW i. 21, ill. 188, 218 ; de Bate. p. 2211. 

* See the list of Oseohs whom Richard u. on 1st Ms/ 1881, 
when the marriage wss settled, * retained to stay with him for 
life,' in Cal. Pal. Hollt Rio. //., it. 4 ; Rymer, iv. 110. 

4 J. Loserth, Widif and Hus, London, 1884, p. 41 ; Ooant 
Ldtsow, Lift and Timet of Matter John Hut, London, 1009, p. 

4 Von der Hardt, Com. Con. Iv. 684, 660-662 ; F. Palaoky, 
Dio Verldufer dee Hussenthumt, Leipzig, 1846, pp. 118-116; 
Eng. Mist. Rev. ?ii. 806-811. 

* Wyolif, MisotU. Phil. L Introd. p. 47fL 

7 Palaoky, Documenta, p. 880. 

* Wyclif, de Bod. p. xvii ; and Poole*f note in de Dost. Die 
p. rii. 

6 For Oldoastle the only complete study is in Wylie, The 
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- Rev. ▼. 680-644; H. B. Workman, Letters of 

John Hut, London, 1004, pp. 82-88. 

ii For Has and the Hussites, and the dependenoe on Wyclif, 
see ERE vi. 886 f. This dependenoe is often exaggerated. See 
Workman, The Letters of Hut, pref. p. ix, who points ont that 


both Wyclif and Hus were 


oopying from Grattan's 
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Litmatcrs. — <o) Contemporary records . — The most im- 
portant of these is the collection of documents bearing on 
Lollardlsm made by the famous Oarmelite, Thomas Netter of 
Walden or possibly by Stephen Patrlngton (FZ, p ref. p. lxxvi), 
with additions by Netter. about the year 1428. Of inis work, 

ar. 1 . -* n. 1.1.1 wa 1. 


entitled Faeeiouii Zitaniorum , the only existing MS, now in 
the Bodleian, bearing date 1488, was freely annotated by Bishop 
Bale, and from Bale was borrowed by Foxe. In 1868 it waa 
published by W. Shirley in the Rolls Series. Another work by 


and life of Netter), written by him In 1426-28. Other records 
published in the Rolls Series of great Importance are tho 
Vhronieon Anglia, ed. E. M. Thompson, London, 1874; 
Thomas Walslnghaxn, Historia Anglicana , ed. H. T. Riley, 
2 Yols., do. I860 ; Henry Knighton, Chronioon , ed. J. R. Lumby, 
2 vols., do. 1888-86 (the last is of special value for matters 
connected with Leicester, of whoso abbey Knighton and his 
unknown oontinuator were inmates): also, in the same 
series, the continuation of the Eulogium Historiarum , ed. 
F. S. Haydon, 8 vols., London, 1868-68. The usual sources 
of history, Calendars of Patent Polls, Calendars of Close 


Rolls, Calendars of Entries in Papal Registers, Rotuli Portia • 
mentorum, must not be neglected, while Piers Plowman 
(ed. W. W. Skeat for the J&E.T.8.) is indispensable for 


might throw much light, for the most part have not yet been 
printed— e.g., the registers of linooln. For extracts from those 
of Courtenay we are still dependent on Wilkins. Wyolifs own 
writings are strangely Impersonal and give little assistance to 
his biographer. 

(b) Wyclifs writings .—' Wyclifs voluminous writings have 
only reoently become accessible in print, and some are still 
unpublished. The MSS of the Latin works for the most part 
were in Prague or Vienna, while the English works in British 
libraries, especially at Dublin and in Corpus Ohristi, Cambridge, 
were neglected. The earliest work of Wyclif to be printed was 


spirmtion of P. W. Wirth. An English tract on the Eucharist, 
The Wyeket, usually ascribed to Wyclif, waa printed at Nurem- 
berg In 1646, reprinted by Ooverdale, London, 1648. 1660. In 
1608 Bodley's first librarian, Thomas James, published at Oxford 
Wyclifs Two Short Treatises against the Orders of the Bogging 
Friars, and in 1612 the Wyeket was reprinted at Oxford. Apart 
from tne publication in his appendix of a tew short pieces by 
J. Lewis in 1720 and of Purvey 1 * New Testament by J. Lewis in 
1781 no other original work of Wyclif either in Latin or in 
English was printed for over two oenturies, unless we may 
count the reprint of Purvey'* New Testament by H. Baber, 
London, 1810. and S. Bagster, do. 1841. With hfs customary 
ill-luck, the first sign of revived Interest was the publication of 
a spurious fanatioai tract, probably the work of some Spiritual 
Franciscan, entitled The Last Ago of the Church , and attributed 
by Its editor, J. H. Todd, to Wyclif (Dublin, 1840 ; republished 
by Wilmot Marsh, Biblical Versions of Divine Hymns , London, 
1846, p. 221 f.). This work deceived many and did not conduce 
to a higher estimate of the Reformer. In the same work 
Wilmot Marsh also published one of Wyolif’s sermons on the 
Annunciation (pp. 81-88). The long neglect of Wyclif and 
Purvey’s English versions of the Bible waa broken by Lea 
Wilson's ed. of Wyclif 's New Testament , London, 1848. and 
by the publication at Oxford in 1860 of the fine edition of 
the whole by J. Korshall and F. Madden In 4 vols. Of the 
Old Testament no part had hitherto lieen printed except 
Purvey*! tr. of the Song of Songs, by Adam Clark in his Com- 
mentary, London, 1808. In 1861 Todd printed at Dublin 
Three Treatises of John Wyclif, namely, ' Of the Ohuroh and 
her Members,' 'Of the Apoetacy of the Church,’ and 'Of 
Antichrist and his Meynee. In 1868 Q. V. Lechler published 
at Leipslg Wyclif* do Officio Paetorali , and in 1868, at 
Oxford, hu Tnalogus. In 1866 W. Shirley pointed out what 
had yet to be done by bis Catalogue of the Original Works 
of John Wydif, Oxford. Though many of Its details need 
correction, it Is still of great value and superseded the In- 
accurate lists In J. Bale. Seriptorum illustrium Majoris 
Brytannics Catalogue, 2 vols., Basel, 1667, I. 461 f.; J. Bale, 
Index Britannia Seriptorum , ed. R. H. Poole and M. Bateson, 
Oxford, 1802; or T. Tanner, do Soriptoribus , London. 1748, 

8 , 761 f. Between 1808 and 1871 Thomas Arnold edited for the 
xford University Press The Seleet English Works of John 
Wydif In 8 vols. Several of the works Included are by disciples 
and not by Wyollf himself. 

On this matter of authorship no deolsivs opinion is yet 
possible. The student should note the able paper of B. D. 
Jones In Anglia, Halle, xxx. (1806) 261 f., and J. B. Wells, 
Manual of the Writings in Middle English, Yale, 1016, 
oh. 12. The approach of the fifth oentenary of Wyclifs 
death brought noma to English scholars the disgrace of their 
oontlnued neglect In 1880 F. D. Matthew brought out for 
the Early English Text Society The English Works of Wydif 

hitherto unprinted, but much that is here included should be 

rejected. In the seme year R. Buddensieg published at Ootha 
Wyclifs Tractatus ds Christo et sue adversario Antichristo. 
At last In 1883 the foundation of the Wyclif Society led to the 
publication of Wyclifs more important Latin works. With but 
indifferent support from the puolio the society has brought out 


some SO volumes of Wyclifs Latin works. To tho more Im- 
portant of these reference has been made in our text. Their 
various prefaoes are of great value, though often the works are 
dated too early owing to Ignorance of the date of Wj’oUfs 
doctorate. 

For the literature and views of the later Lollards reference 
should be made ta the Twelve Condusions presented to parlia- 
ment In 1884. For this document, probably tho work of 
J. Purvey, see FZ, pp. 860-868 ; Wilkins. Concilia, ill. 221-228 ; 
and H. $. Cronin, In Eng. Hist. Rev. xxii. [18071 292-804. For 
the reprobation by Boniface ix. see Cal. Papal Letters, lv. 616. 
To Purvey has also been assigned the Eoolesics Regimen, 
published in 1861 by J. Forshalf with the title Remonstranee 
against Romish Corruptions ... in 1SV5, London. 1861. The 
work Is really of composite origin, its kernel consisting of the 
Thirty-Seven Condusions of earlier date, the authorship of 
which is assigned In the flyleaf of the only existing MS to 
Wyclif. For tills work see Eng. Hist. Rev. xxvl. [1811] 788-749. 
A work of considerable Interest Is The Lantern of Light , 
written after 1408, ed. 1917 by L. M. Swinburne for the E.K.T.S. 
Tills work is far more restrained in Its Judgments than Wyclif. 
About the same time thoro was brought out An Apology for 
Lollard Doctrines, ed. J. H. Todd, Dublin, 1842, and assigned 
to Wydif. But the most interesting Lollard dooument is the 
Examination of Master William Thorite, written by himself In 
1407. This valuable autobiography waa first edited 'from a text 
copied out and corrected by Master William Tyndule * by Foxe 
{AM ill. 248-286). It is also found In The Select Works of John 
Bats (Parker Boo.), Cambridge, 1849, pp. 62-188 ; in B. Arber’s 
English Gamer, 8 vols., London, 1896, vl. ; and In A. W. 
Pollard, Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse, do. 1808, pp. 
87-107. 

(e) Lives of Wydif.— The first life of Wyclif was that of Foxe 
in his well-known Acts and Monuments (best ed. by J. Pratt, 
8 vols., London, 1877). Though the work of a partisan, it is 
still of value for its many official documents. Prom Foxe and 
Bale all other ‘ Uvea ’ were compiled, Including that of T. James, 
An Apdogisfor John Wioklyfe, Oxford, 1608. The prejudiced 
references of Anthony Wood aud T. Heame culminated In the 
publication of The Pretended Reformers , by Matthias Barbery, 
London, 1717. This scurrilous work was really a translation of 
A. Varillaa. Histoirs du Widehanisms, Lyons, 1082. Its only 
importance fay in its leading Jonn Lewis, ' minister of Margate ’ 
(for whom see DNB xxxili. 186 f.), to write his valuable History 
of the Life and Sufferings of the Reverend and learned John 
WidifflSf Oxford, 1720, 1728, and 1820. Its collection of docu- 
ments made it tor over a century the only life of Wyollf of value. 
In 1764 the first German biography of Wyclif. D. Johannes (tie) 
Wielefl wahrhafte und gsarilndete Nachnehten von seinetn 
Leben , Nachsaetzen und Schryften, was published by P. W. 
Wirth. In 1828 Robert Vaughan brought out The Life and 
Opinions of John de Wycliffe in 2 vols., London, a work super- 
seded by the writer's more mature judgments in John de 
Wy cliffs , D.D. : a Monograph, do. 1863. Vaughan's work showed 
industry and sympathy, but suffered from his limited acquaint- 
ance with Wyolif's writings and with English history. Passing 
by as of little value C. W. Le Bas, Life of Wiclif, London, 
1882 ; S. A. J. de Ruever Gronemann, Diatribe, in Johannis 
Widiff reformations prodromi. vitam , ingenium, soripla , 
Utrecht, 1887 ; O. Jager, John Wydiffe , Halle, 1864 ; A. Jeep, 
Gereon , Widefue, Husnus inter se comparati , Gottingen, 1867, 
we oome In 1868 to W. W. Shirley's valuable study in his 
introduction to his Fasciculi Zitaniorum. In the same year 
G. V. Lechler published at Leipzig an inauguration thesis, 
Widif. alt Vorlaufcr dor Reformation. This was followed by 
his Johann von Widif und die Vorgeschichte der Reformation , 
2 vols., do. 1878. Lechler's knowledge of English mediaival life 
and history is very imperfect, and muoh has come to light since 
he wrote. But no student, except possibly J. Loserbh, has ever 
surpassed Lechler in his intimate knowledge of Wyclifs writings 
and theological system. Though In many places misleading, 
Lechler's is still the only authoritative life of Wyclif (tr. Into 
English, abridged, by P. Lorimer, John Widif and his English 
Precursors , 2 vols., London, 1878, new ed. 1 vol. in 1881, 1884 ; 
to this ed. the references in the art have been made). The 
following, some written with a view to the quincentenary, 
should also be mentioned : the excellent introduction by F. D. 
Matthew In his English Works of Wydif hitherto unprinted, 
London, 1880; M. Burrows, Wydif *s Place in History , do. 
1882-84 ; R. Buddensieg, J. Widif und seine Zeit, Halle, 1888, 
1886, Eng. tr., John Wydif , Patriot and Reformer, London, 
1884 ; VrVattier, J. Wydyjf, ea vie set oeuvres, ta doctrine , 
Paris, 1886, with good catalogue of Wyclifs writings; R. L. 
Poole, Wyoliffs and Movements for Reform , London, 1888. 
Poole has also given a valuable study of Wyclifs doctrine of 
'dominion ' in his lUustratumsqfths Hist, of Medieval Thought, 
London, 1884, oh. 10. L. Sergeant, John Wyclif, New York, 
1898, is popular and often Inaccurate. Its first chapter on tho 
birthplace of Wyclif contains some material of value, previously 
printed In Athenceum, 1892, pp. 844, 406. The opposition views 
were given by J. Stevenson, a Jesuit, In his The Truth about 
Wyolif, London, 1886. The best sketch of Wyclif Is undoubtedly 
H; Rashdall's in DNB lxiii. 202-228, especially It read with 
G. M. Trevelyan’s study of Wyclifs environment in his 
England in the Age of Wydiffe, London, 1890, or J. H. 
Wylie's valuable History of England under Henry /v.,4 vols., 
do. 1884-88. A short work by the present writer, The Dawn of 
the Reformation, 2 vols., voL 1., 'The Age of Wyollf ' (London, 
1801), will shortly be brought out as a comprehensive study. 

H. B. Workman. 
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XAVIER.— St. Francis Xavier was the son of 
Juan de Jassu y a hidalgo and formerly a high 
official at the court of the last kings of Navarre. 
The name Xavier was that of the castle (castillo)* 
some thirty miles from Pampeluna f which belonged 
to the family of his mother, Maria de Azpilcueta, 
and in which he himself was born (7th April 1606). 
Francis apparently counted himself a Basoue, for 
he said that Basque was his native tongue, out the 
language is now no longer siwken so close to the 
borders of Aragon. Whilst his brothers followed 
the career of arms, Francis, as the youngest son 
of an impoverished family, was driven to seek a 
livelihood in the profession of letters. His abilities 
were remarkable, and, on coming to the University 
of Paris in 1525, he seems to have been regarded 
as a student of exceptional promise. He took his 
degree of licentiate in 1530 from the College Ste. 
Barbe, and was then made reader in philosophy at 
another college of the University, known as the 
Dormans-Beauvais. While still at Ste. Barbe, he 
foil under the influence of Ignatius Loyola (?.v.), 
a man some fifteen years nis senior. Ignatius 
(who was then feeling nis way towards the organiz- 
ing of a band of followers pledged to labour for 
the greater glory of God in whatsoever form the 
summons might come to them), discerning a conflict 
in Xavier’s heart between worldly ambition and 
the call of grace, plied him again and again with 
the gospel warning : * What is a man profited if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ In the end Xavier surrendered, and he 
was one of the seven who, on 15th Aug. 1534, 
took vows of poverty and chastity at Montmartre, 
thus laying the foundations of the Company of 
Jesus or Jesuit Order. 1 Their original intention 
was that, after completing their theological studies 
and receiving ordination, thoy should all make 
their way to Palestine and take up the preaching 
of the gospel in the very spot where Christ Himself 
had lived. However, it was foreseen that it might 
be difficult to execute this plan, and they decided 
that, if after waiting a year in Venice, where they 
expected to arrive in Jan. 1637, it was found im- 
possible to obtain a passage to the Holy Land, 
they should go to Rome and place themselves at 
the disposition of the pope. It was the latter 
alternative that was forced upon them. They 
were ordained priests at Venice in June 1537, 
spending their time in preaching and serving the 
sick in the hospitals ; but in 1538 they all met in 
Rome and offered their services to Pope Paul ill. 
It seems that already at this time Xavier had 
some strange presentiment of what his future 
career was to be, for in his dreams he thought he 
was carrying an Indian on his shoulders under 
whose overwhelming weight he cried out so loudly 
that he awakened his companions. It was not, 
however, Xavier who was first nominated when 
King John III. of Portugal in 1539 instructed his 
ambassador at Rome to obtain some of Ix>yola’s 
followers from the pope to serve as missionaries 
in the IndieB. The choice fell upon Rodriguez and 
Bobadilla, but the latter became ill, and his place 
was taken bv Xavier. 

During a long delay at Lisbon such wonderful 
results followed from the preaching and example 
of the fathers that the king wished to retain both 
in Portugal. Finally, by the decision of Loyola, 
Xavier alone set sail (7th April 1541), bearing with 
him briefs from the pope appointing him apostolic 
nuncio in the Indies. The voyage occupied more 
i See art. Jssurra 


than a year. He reached Goa on 6th May 1542, 
and it was not until October that he began 
missionary work in a strict sense by preaching to 
the natives of the Fishery coast in the extreme 
south of the Indian peninsula. In this region, 
including Ceylon, he remained for over two years, 
interrupted only by one visit to Goa. The con- 
tinuous strain of the work was almost beyond 
human endurance, but its manifold consolations 
buoyed him up. His lettero to Europe give a most 
vivid picture of his methods, more particularly of 
his care to have the elements of Christian doctrine 
translated into the vernacular, so that they could 
be learned by heart and even sung by young and 
old dike. It was always characteristic of him to 
take immense pains with the children. He went 
about ringing his bell and apparently had a 
wonderful power of attracting and impressing the 
little ones. No doubt a large proportion of those 
whom he baptized were quite young children, the 
families of adult converts. 

‘ Often,* he wrote on 16th Jan. 1544, 'my arms are weary 
from baptising and I cannot speak another word from having 
so repeatedly recited the prayers to the people, one after 
another, and given instruction In Christian doctrine to them 
in their native tongue.' 1 

So again in a letter, written a year later from 
Cochin (27th Jan. 1545), in which he supplies 
much detail regarding his methods of instruction, 
he states that in the space of one month ho had 
baptized more than 10,U00 persons. The Exposi- 
tion of the Creed , of which a good English trans- 
lation is provided by Edith A. Stewart, 8 and 
which is by her rightly stated to be ‘more 
characteristic of Xavier than anything else he 
has left except the letters,’ may probably be 
accepted as representative of all the elementary 
instruction, to whomsoever addressed, which he 
made the foundation of his missionary efforts. 

A contemporary letter from Portugal (dated 
22nd Oct. 1545) reproduces the description of 
Xavier brought hack by one who haa known 
him well in the Indies: 


' Father Xavier goes about with hare feet ; hie garments are 
shabby and torn. lie is called the “great father," and all 
love him well. A rajah has given orders throughout his 
kingdom that all are to show obedienoe to his brother the 
“great father," as though it were to himself ; all who wish are 
free to become Christians. He also gave him much money, but 
Xavier distributed it all among the poor. Along the ooost ho 
has built 44 or 45 ohurohes. He has four native-born Indians 
with him whom he has had ordained ae priests. Six other 
Indians from the College of Goa are on the polut of taking 
Orders. He carries with him two, three, four, yea six thousand 
men into the open oountry, dlrabs a tree and then preaches to 
them.'! 

The creation of the College of Goa, here referred 
to, was one of the most far-seeing of the measures 
adopted by Francis to secure the permanency of 
his conquests. By his influence with the Portuguese 
authorities, he obtained ample means of support 
for this foundation, and here he was able to train 
a considerable number of natives, many of whom 
persevered and after ordination did excellent work 
in the missions which Xavier himself had started. 

The three years from 1545 to 1548 were almost 
entirely spent in the Eastern archipelago, Malacca. 
Amboyna, and the Moluccas. He was shipwreoked 
three times, lost his slender possessions, was 
attacked by the Muhammadans, and was always 
cut off from all human sympathy and congenial 
companionship, and yet he could write of his stay 
at Moretai : 


l Monumenta Xaveriana, 1. 886. 

* Life ofSt. Francis Xavier* pp. 248-251. 

’ Monumenta KUtorica SoneUUii Jetu [Madrid, 1824], 
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( I cannot remember haring so much spiritual consolation 
anywhere else, nor more continuously. . . . These islands 
ought to be oalled the " Isles ol Hope In God.” * 1 

By the middle ol January 1548 he was at Cochin, 
from whioh as a centre he revisited the Fishery 
coast. Thence he returned to Goa, but this was 
only to make preparations for a yet more adven- 
turous expedition, with the idea of which he had 
been inspired by a meeting with a Portuguese 
merchant at Malacca who nad brought in his 
company a native Japanese. This young man, 
called after his conversion Pablo de Santa F6, was 
afterwards of great use. Even as early as 1547 
Francis was convinced that in these newly dis- 
covered islands of Japan 

'our holy faith might be spread with great success, and 
that there, more than any other country of the Indies, were 
great things to be hoped for, since the people of those islands 
were quick-witted ana eager to learn. 19 
Further intercourse with merchants returning 
from Japan seems only to have deepened the 
impression, and from that time forth Xavier’s 
heart was set upon this new conquest, although 
it was not until April 1549 that he was able to 
carry out his purpose. He went by way of 
Malacca, making provision from there for the 
needs of his recent converts in the Moluccas. 
There seems, however, no ground for the assertion, 
which has sometimes been made, that Xavier ever 
landed in the Philippines. After many delays 
and inconceivable vexations Xavier eventually 
reached the port of Kagoshima in a Chinese junk 
on 15th Aug. 1549, accompanied by Father Cosmo 
de Torres, a lay brother named Juan Fernandez, 
and the Japanese convert Pablo de Santa FA 
As Kagoshima was the native place of the last- 
named, a kindly welcome was accorded to the 
missionaries by his relatives, and a breathing- 
space was found during which it was possible to 
learn something of the people and the language. 
Progress was at first slow, out three months after 
hiB arrival Xavier wrote most enthusiastically of 
the natural qualities of the Japanese, and two 
years later his admiration had not evaporated. 

'This la the only country yet discovered in these regions,' he 
wrote to Ignatius on 29th Jan. 1652, ' where there !b hope of 
Christianity permanently taking root.’ 

Ho planned an expedition to Meaco (the modern 
Kioto), then the residence of the mikado. The 
journey to and fro entailed terriblo sufferings from 
cold and other cauBCB. Owing to political dis- 
turbances, the visit was ill-timed and almost fruit- 
less of results. But at Yamaguchi.and particularly 
in Bungo, many conversions were made, and there 
is good evidence of the steadfastness of these 
Christian communities. 1 In Yauiaguchi a formal 
document 4 records the conveyance to the mission- 
aries in 1552 of a former Buddhist monastery. 
The church founded in Japan by Xavier spread 
and prospered. Thirty years afterwards Father 
Coelho estimated the number of Christians there 
at 150,000, and James Murdoch, an unfriendly 
critic, while admitting that the estimate is re- 
liable, remarks that this constituted a wonder- 
ful record for thirty yoars, when we consider 
the small number of missionaries engaged in tho 
work. 

It is Murdooh who informs ns that ' in Hidevofihi’H famous 
invasion of the Corea in 1692 the first and third divisions of tho 
invading army totalling nearly 80,000 tnon were almost entirely 
composed of Christians,’ while tho great daimyos who com- 
manded those divisions— Konlshl, Kuroda, Otomo, Arlma, 
Omura, and Sd— were also all converts with tbs single exception 
of Omura.® 

Some thirty years after this Christianity in Japan 

i Monument a Xaveriana , i. 427. 

9 lb. pn. 433 f. and 444 f. 

3 See The Month , Feb. and March 1905. 

* The text of this has been restored by Ernest Satow, TASJ 
vii. [1380] 140. 

& a Hitt, of Japan, 15M-1651, Kobe, 1903, p. 362. 


was exterminated literally by fire and sword ; but 
even so, when Japan was again opened up to the 
missionaries in tne middle of last century, some 
village communities were still found who retained 
the Christian beliefs and practices taught to their 
forefathers in the 17th century. 

After two and a half years spent in Japan 
Xavier thought it necessary to return to his base 
at Goa, both to look after things thero and to 
make better provision for a succession of suitablo 
missionaries in the Far East. In a letter addressed 
to his brethren in Europe from Cochin in Jan. 1552 
we find that a new field of labour had already 
attracted his attention. He had met a number of 
Chinese in Japan and had heard much of their 
country from merchants and others. 

' Like the Japanese,’ he wrote, ' they are acute and eager to 
learn. In intellect they are superior even to the Japanese.' 

' I hope,' he added, ' to go there during this year, 1662, and 
penetrate even to the Emperor hlmsolf.' » 

In intermediate letters he refers to this great 
design again and again, being full of courage and 
hope. Before the end of April he was well on his 
way. After overcoming interminable opposition 
from the Portuguese at Malacca and Singapore he 
reached the little island of San Cian, opposite the 
mouths of the Si-kiang, on which Canton is situated, 
before the end of August. Ho could find no ono 
who would take the responsibility of conveying 
him across to the mainland. The trading ships 
began to sail away. Xavier, prostrate with illness, 
was left with only a Malabar servant and a Chinese 
boy. After endless alternations of hope and dis- 
appointment he himself began to lose heart. On 
13th Nov. he wrote, 'Shall I reach China? I 
cannot tell . . . everything is against it.’ To tho 
last, however, he strained every nervo to accom- 
plish his purpose, but his illness grew upon him, 
and on 27th Nov. 1652 (not 2nd Deo., as often 
stated) he died, in sight of the land which he had 
fought so hard to reach. 

If Xavier has found many indiscreet panegyrists, 
he has also been much criticized. Many of these 
criticisms will be found effectively answered in the 
brilliant pen sketch of the great missionary by 
C. C. Martindalo. 3 Others are discussed in The 
Month for Feb. and March 1905 and Dec. 1912. 
A good deal of the criticism turns upon the 
miraculous incidents with which tho life has 
been overlaid by later biographers. As Astrain 
remarks : 

‘ In the cose of a life so extraordinary as that of Xavier, a 
life "pent in finch far distant lands, the presence of a legendary 
element was inevitable, and, in point of fact, It manifested 
Itself at an early date. Already in the second half of the 16th 
century Fathors Teixeira and Valignano, In passing Judgment 
upon the Llfo of St. Ignatius written by Ribadeneira, protested 
against various miracles falsely attributed to Xavier, and re- 
duced to their just proportions the magnitude of certain of 
his missions and apostolic undertakings.' 9 

Again, Xavier has been accused of ‘restlessness,’ 
but is it sufficiently remembered that his charge 
embracod the whole mission field of the Indies, 
and that it was his duty to look after the base at 
Goa as well as to establish those advanced posts 
for which lie, more than any other man, had 
the necessary enterprise and capacity ? Shall we 
blame him because in many cases he was content, 
like the great conquistadores of the New World, 
to take possession of a vast province, to hoist a 
standard and leave a tiny garrison, knowing well 
that years must elapse before the full tide of 
Christian life could pulsate through its arteries? 
Nor can we admit, as is often alleged, that the 
conversions effected by him were ‘ mainly nominal.' 
The evidence of tho Calvinist Dutch predikant 
Bald® us, who spent many years on tho Malabar 

* Monumenta Xaveriana , i. 604 f. 

8 i n (Ms Army.y ol. 1. ‘Commanders in Chief.' 

9 Hietoria de la Cornpailia de J trite, p. 492, note. 
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coast and in Ceylon, a century after Xavier’s time, 
goes far to prove the contrary, as does also the 
whole history of Japanese Christianity. Nor was 
the saint so fanatically intolerant as has some- 
times been pretended. Xavier undoubtedly in Mb 
letters of Jan. 1548 to King John III. and to 
Simon Rodriguez speaks of forcing the governor 
to give the gospel to India. But, as £. A. Stewart 
remarks : 

4 The force, we have in fairness to observe, was not to be used 
towards the converts— he knew well enough that, with these 
southern tribes of whioh he was thinking, the Gospel had only 
to be preached in order to be received— it was the authorities 
who were to be forced to give opportunities of hearing the 
Word.* * 

And Xavier himself adds : 

* In this way the injustices and robberies towards the poor 
Christians will cease, and those who are ready to become 
Christians will got good courage to do so.' 7 * 9 

If Xavier can in any sense be described as 
fanatical, it is only in the heroic self-denial and 
austerity of his life. No missionary has realized 
more perfectly than he the counsel of becoming 
all things to all men, resolute to see and develop 


in every lawful way all the elements of good in 
those with whom he was brought into oontact. 

LiTflEATUEB.— The sources, the most important of which are 
Xavier’s own letters, are all, practically speaking, contained in 
the two volumes of Monumenta Xaveriana ex autographic vet 
ex antiguiorUms exemplis eoUseta (forming vote. vi. ana vtt. of 
the Monumenta Hietoriea Societatie Jeeuji Madrid, 1899-1012. 
For English readers the most reliable biography is that of 
Bdlth A. Stewart, The Life of St. Franeie Xame r, Evangelist. 
Explorer, Mystic , London, 1017 ; the most oomplete is that of 
A. Brou, SoirU Frangois Xavier, 2 vole., Paris, 1912. other 
useful books are J. M. Croa, Saint Francois de Xavier , sa vie 
et %es lettres, 2 vole., Toulouse, 1900, Saint Francoie de Xavier 
de la Compaanie de Jisue, eon pays , sa famiUe , sa vie , do. 
1894 ; H. J. Coleridge, Life and Letters of St. Fronde Xavier , 
new ed., 2 vole., London, 1886 ; C. C. Martindale, in God's 
Army, vol. i. 4 Commanders in Chief,’ do. 1916 ; A. Astrain, 
Hist, de la Comvaflia de JesHs, vol. i. 9 , Madrid, 1912 ; H. Haas, 
Gesch. dee Chnstenthums in Japan , 2 vol a., Tokyo, 1002-04 ; 
J. Stephen, Besaye in Eccleeiastioal Biography, 2 vole., 
London, 1840, and many subsequent odd., Essay no. 8, 'The 
Founders of Jesuitism ' ; A. Dickson White, A Hist, of the 
Warfare of Science with Theology in ChristeruLm, 2 vols., do. 
1896 ; H. Thurston, In The Month, Feb. and March 1905, and 

i>eo. 1912. Herbert Thurston. 

XENOCRATES.— See Academy. 
XENOPHANES.— See Ionic Philosophy. 


YAKUT.— x. Distribution.— The northernmost 
branch of the Turkish race, the Yakut, live in the 
Yakutsk district, along the Lena as far' south as 
the Amur and the Island of Sakhalin and to the 
north-west as far as the Yenisei 1 The region 
between the Lena and the Aldan is especially 
densely populated. This region was formerly 
occupied by the Tungus (g.v.), with whom the 
Yakut, who came from tne south, had many 
fights before they succeeded in obtaining tho best 
pastures. From their metropolis, the district of 
Yakutsk, the Yakut went to Olekminsk, down 
the Lena to its mouth, and spread along the Vilui, 
Yana, and Indigirka, and a very few reached 
Kolima. Meanwhile another immigration to the 
north went along the Yenisei as far as the Lower 
Tungnska, thence to Lake Chirinda, where they 
met the Yakut who migrated north through the 
Lena. Their original home may have been in 
Central Asia between the sources of the Yenisei 
and the Amur. N. A. AristofF 4 thinks that the 
Yakut are the remnant of a Turkic nation called 
the Sakha (Saka?). The Saka, who in the 2nd 
cent B.C. were expelled from their home in the 
north of Syr Darya southwards by the Yuechi, 
migrated to India. Towards the end of the 2nd 
oeiit. A.D. they seem to have been driven north- 
ward again. On their way back they left one 
branch, now oalled the Kara-Kirgis, in West 
Tian-Shan. The Kara-Kirgis have a clan called 
Saka. 5 Recently noticed linguistic evidence 
(tribal and clan names) makes the two routes of 
Yakut migration from Central Asia to the north 
something more than a hypothesis. 

In 1897 the Yakut numbered 225,772; in 1911, 
245,406. 

2% Physical type.— The Yakut are now much 
mixed, first witn the Neo-Siberians, i.e. Tungus, 

7 Life cfSt . Francis Xavier , p. 269. 

9 Monumenta Xaveriana, i. 469 ; of. p. 462. 

9 See art. Tnaas. 

4 Attempt at an Explanation of the Ethnic Composition of 
the Kirghie-KaUak living in Ancient Timet, 8t. Petersburg, 
1894, i. 

9 Leon Sternberg, * Turks,’ Enoyo. Andreevsky , 8b. Peters- 
burg, 1902, xxaiv. 844. 


Mongols, and Manchu, and then with the Russians. 
They seldom have any moustache or beard, their 
hair and eyes are dark, and their heads round. 
All these characters are Mongolian, but the 
setting of their eyes is not Mongolian. The 
Russian anthropologist A. A. Ivanovsky 1 thinks 
that he can distinguish a special Yakut group, 
but this group has more in common witli the 
Northern Tungus and Astrakhan-Kalmuk than 
with other Turkish nations. They are of medium 
size with many tall individuals, broad-headed, but 
not pre-eminently so, and long-faced. 

3 . Technique. — Originally horse-breeders, the 
Yakut are now horse-breeders where the climate 
permits, and in the north reindeer-breeders ; but, 
as far north as they can, they keep the horse for 
its meat and kumys (mare’s milk). How highly 
the Yakut values his horse is shown by the fact 
that to the good gods he will sacrifice a horse, but 
to the bod gods only cattle. In matchmaking, 
to compare the girl to a nmre and the youth to a 
colt is the greatest compliment that can be paid 
them. In their mythology the horse always 
appears as the adviser and friend of man, often 
wiser than man himself. The Yakut, many of 
whom have never seen a horse, trace the origin 
of man to a being half-horse and half-man. A 
horse must not be struck, nor even must un- 
kind words be said to it. While cattle are used 
for heavy work, the horse iB kept for riding. 
In the region where there ore horses no longer, 
reindeer bucks are trained for riding-— a custom 
known also to the Tungus, but not to the old 
inhabitants of the Tundra, as the Samoyed or 
Eskimo. 

Where possible, the Yakut become seasonal 
nomads. Only the people south of Vilui, the 
agriculturists, are quite sedentary, and even 
these have a winter house ( balagan ) and a summer 
house (urasa, sometimes called ywrta). The ureua 
is often covered with birch-bark beautifully en- 
graved and painted, but the balagan . made of logs 
of wood ana covered with earth and snow, is pre- 

1 Anthr. Composition of the Population of Ruuia, Moscow, 
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finable in winter. Their most strenuous time is 
the hay-making season. 

The Northern Yakut are hunters, fishermen, 
and reindeer-breeders. As net- and trap-makers 
they are much superior to the other natives. 
They are also known as iron-smelters. They 
plane their ore in the fire hole and pile eoal round 
it, then they keep the fire biasing by means of 
hand-bellows. When the coal is used up, they dig 
out the metal and hammer it into implements. 
They used the iron ore of the Aldan near Yakutsk 
long before it was known to the Russians. 

Like the Azerbaijan Tatars in the Caucasus, 
the Yakut are the cleverest traders in Northern 
Siberia ; their language became a lingua franca 
and till recently had to be known even oy Russian 
fur-traders. As reindeer- breeders, however, they 
are not so clever as the Palao-Siberians or even 
as the Tungus. They are people of the Iron Age 
with all the characteristics which this age implies 
in Asia, pre-eminently horse-breeding. Since the 
clan crests are usually used as tamga (cattle or 
horse brands), it is possible to trace the Yakut’s 
emigration and contact with other peoples by 
tracing the distribution of some particular tamga. 
The tamga usually represent an animal, but it 
would be an exaggeration to see in that any 
totemistio notions. Certain animals — e.g. t the 
bear, wolf, eagle, white crane, and goose— appear 
as the shaman’s spirit assistants, but they are 
never called high gods. 

4 . Sociology.— -The Yakut of to-day are grouped 
in clans ( aga-usa ), naslegs , and uluses. A clan is 
composed sometimes of only a few individuals, 
and sometimes of several hundred. A nasleg 
comprises from one to more than thirty clans. 
The ulus often includes several naslegs . The 
Yakut reckon as descendants of a clan only as 
far as the ninth generation. Of course at the 
present time the Mood-relationship within the 
olan is hardly more than a tradition. When the 
Russians first oame into contact with the Yakut, 
their olan system was quite highly developed, and 
the head of a olan had his power limited to that 
of a judge and leader in war. 

All economio questions were decided by a council 
of elders, i.e. fathers, uncles, and elder brothers. 
Thus aga (* elder 1 ; fem. agas) is the name for the 
father, abaga for other of his relatives older than 
himself, ini (fem. balys) for a father’s younger 
brother and any other younger relative who was 
not hU son. Relatives in the third degree are 
called stan. The name for mother is yd (literally 
'embryo’), for wife oyokh, while tnere is no 
specific name for the husband, who must be called 
by his wife dr 9 * man,* or ogonior, 1 old man.’ The 
term aga used for the father really means ' older ’ ; 
thus one asks about a person, ' Is he aga or balys 
['younger’] than yourself?’ There are special 
terms for the wife to use when addressing her 
husband’s relatives (e.g. 9 toy on , 'chief,’ for the 
husband’s father), and for the husband addressing 
his wife's relatives ( 0 . 9 ., aga-kylyn , ' wife’s father ’). 
The terminology of relationship takes into con 
sideration primarily sex and degrees of age. Thus 
the Yakut clan is divided into two main groups : 
la) men and women of the paternal and maternal 
line born earlier, and ( 6 ) men and women of the 
paternal and maternal fine born later. 

Clans sometimes made allianoes. All the 
traditions testify to the great solidarity of these 
allianoes between the chiefs of dans and also 
to their independent attitude to one another. 
Superior to fcnem all was the oounoil of the 
confederation. 

(a) Marriage . — The Yakut are exogamous, so 
the wife must be taken from another clan [aga-usa) 
and another settlement [ulus). In their marriage 


ceremonies several stages may be distinguished: 
(1) the matchmaking, (2) the compact, (3) the 
betrothal, (4) the bringing home of the bride. 
Children are betrothed when only one or two 
ears old, but the bride oannot leave her father’s 
ouse till all the kalym (bride-mice, called by the 
Yakut suwu) has been paid. Serving for a wife 
is often met with instead of the suwu. The young 
man has the rights of a husband after he has paid 
the first instalment of the kalym. After the 
betrothal the young man remains in the bride’s 
house. At the head of the bed the first night a 
meal consisting of flour and melted butter is 
laced. If the bridegroom is not pleased with the 
ride, the meal iB left untouched, and this is con- 
sidered a great disgrace to the girl. This points 
to the fact that chastity is required of the bnde. 

The custom of avoidance is especially strictly 
observed in relations called kinittl — i.e. the bride 
to her father-in-law and all other older male 
relatives. Thus she must not show her hair or 
her bare feet, step in front of them, address them 
directly, or call objects of common use by their 
real names (a paraphrase must be used). 

(b) Birth. — According to W. Sieroszewski , 1 
Yakut marriages are generally fruitful, averaging 
ten children to a woman, but becoming less so in 
the northern districts, although the Yakut are 
everywhere more prolific than tne Tungus. Lack 
of children they attribute entirely to the woman, 
as their proverb says, 'If there are no children, 
the woman is to blame.’ According to Jochelson, 
the women of the north have very difficult de- 
liveries. The Yakut regard the pains of child- 
birth as a sickness caused by evil spirits, and 
therefore, if the assistance of a midwife or the 
goddess of fertility, Ayisit, is of no avail, a 
shaman is called in to fight the evil spirits. No 
consideration is shown to either mother or child, 
for women possessed of evil spirits are regarded by 
the Yakut as no Ibbs perilous to society than those 
infected wi th germs of an epidemic. This accoun ts 
for the entire absence of compassion and for the 
cruelty manifested towards women suffering from 
the pains of labour. When a child is bom, the 
Yakut make holiday on the first and after the 
third day. On the first day they prepare a large 
quantity of fat which they melt and drink, sacrific- 
ing a portion to the fire. After the third day the 
friends and relatives visit the mother and child, 
and it is customary for the former to serve the 
guests herself. Nowadays it is not fat but meat 
that forms the principal dish. The birth of a 
foal is accompanied by ceremonies slightly leas 
important. 

(c) Burial. — The only thing that the Yakut 
really cares for before death is to be certain that 
an animal will be slain directly after he dies in 
order that, accompanied by this animal, his soul 
may make its journey to the abode of the de- 
parted. On the death of a man a bullock or a 
horse is killed, on the death of a woman a cow 
or a calf. If the deceased is rich, the animal is 
fat and able to be ridden, otherwise the soul must 
drive it in front of him or drag it by the horns. 
The flesh of the dead animal is eaten by the grave- 
diggers and all the funeral company. When a 
man dies, the body is clothed in a rich garment 
and placed in a corner of the dwelling, where it 
lies for three days ; on the third day it is placed 
in a wooden coihn, which is drawn to the grave 
by a horse or bullock. No one accompanies it 
but the gravediggers, and even they hasten to 
complete their work and return home ; on their 
way back they do not stop or look behind, and. 
when they enter the gate of tho village, they and 
the anlnaul must pass through a fire made from 

1 The Yakut, St Petersburg. 1800 
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the straw on which the dead man lav and the 
wood left from the making of the coffin. Other 
things which have been in contact with the dead, 
such as the shovel, are also broken and burnt. 
On the death of a child its cradle is left on the 
grave and its toys hanging on the nearest tree. 
The Yakut have great fear of a corpse (especially 
that of a Bhaman) before it is buried ; it is supposed 
to be able to disturb the forces of nature, produc- 
ing great storms. A great wind is held to be 
favourable, as it will smooth out the tracks on 
the way to the place of the funeral ; otherwise 
many of the living will follow the dead. There 
is another form of burial among the Yakut, which 
consists in abandoning the dead in the house with 
all the utensils belonging to him. 

The custom formerly existed that an old or very weak 
person should request his relatives to bury him. All the 
villagers were invited to a three days' feast, at whloh the 
old man, attired in his finest garments, occupied the chief 
position. On the third day his relatives tools him to the 
forest, where a grave hod been prepared, and one of them 
would suddenly strike him down. Food and his weapons were 
placed with him in the grave. Until the corpse is burled the 
soul remains near the bouse and endeavours to remind the 
relatives of Its existence. 

Some souls never leave the earth and are never 
quiet; such souls are called yor. The souls of 
those who have died an untimely or a violent 
death, or who were buried without ceremonies, 


personification of aotion and of the passions. Ulu- 
Toyon is not always harmful to men, for he gives 
to them one of their souls, stir, and defends them 
from the attacks of abasaylar . The abassylar are 
divided into * upper,’ living in the western sky, 
' middle,’ living on the earth, and 'lower/ in- 
habiting the subterranean world; but, wherever 
they live, they are all harmful to man. 

fchchi, literally 'owner/ signifies the 'owner- 
spirit ’ of various objects. Every river, lake, stone 
—and even parts of these sometimes— has its own 
iehchi controlling it. Movable objects and those 
which can produce Bounds alBO have their ichchi. 

The Yakut divide the universe into seventeen 
stories. They have also a horizontal division com- 
prising two parts— east and south, the habitation 
of good spirits, and west and north, that of evil 
spirits. The great evil spirit, Allara-Ogonllr, 
'underground-old-man/ lives in the far north. 

7. Shamanism.— The study of Yakut shamanism, 
which is one of the most developed forms of north- 
ern shamanism, can be limited to the study of the 
shaman (oiun), his ceremonial coat (tanara ; same 
word for 'sky 1 ) and ceremonial drum ( tiiniir ). 
The preparation of Iris official garment is accom- 
panied by ceremonies no less important than the 
shamanizing itself. Even those who, like the 
smith, prepare the metal symbolical adornments 



5. Soul.— Like other Turks, the Yakut believe 
in the existence of several souls all more or less 
material. Kut seems to be one of the most im- 
portant of these. Thus they think that the buor- 
Jcut , ' earth soul/ is communicated to the infant at 


' air soul/ it receives from the air shortly after- 
wards ; while the third element, ya-kut , ' mother 
soul/ comes to the child from the mother. Kut 
is a physical conception of the soul, while sur , 
although in some degree a material conception, 
has a more psychical charaoter. After death kut 
is devoured by the abassylar , though there is a 
belief also that the kut remains for some days near 
the body of the deceased, and then departs to the 
other world. Sur is a kind of 'soul shadow’ 
common to men and animalB ; it is even possessed 
by fishes. 

6. Gods and spirits.— Although most of the 
Yakut are now officially reckoned as Christians, 


ne g< 

monies is still alive. The gods are divided into 
nine agas (clans) or bis, and the malicious gods 
into eight. The natives are quite ready to give 
information about the clan arrangement of the 
kind gods, but it is very difficult to get similar 
information about the gods of the under world 
west and north, sinoe few of the ordinary people 
know anything about them and the shamans are 
afraid of betraying the Becrets of these formidable 
beings. 

According to Sieroszewski, the chief of the sky- 
gods is Art-Toycm-Aga, the powerful ruler of light 
and life, speaking in the storm and thunder, some- 
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what indifferent to human affairs, and appealed to 
only in exceptional circumstances. In his honour 
are celebrated the great cl&u ceremonies, ysakh, in 
which the sacrifice of kumys is made to him. 
The kumys festival is a ceremony performed very 
regularly. Its object is to secure fertility for the 
family and for the herd. Lads and girls are placed 
opposite one another and sprinkle the kumys on 
one another as a sacrifice to the god. In the 
north, where horses cannot live, reindeer milk is 
used, though it is still called kumys. 

The chief of the dark spirits is called Ulutuyer- 
Ulu-Toyon, 'omnipotent lord.’ He iB always 
described &b living in the western sky, and, in 
contrast to the indolent Art-Toyon-Aga, he is the 


magical position, being credited with ‘peculiar 
fingers.’ The smith is often approached for assist- 
ance if there is no shaman to be found in the 
neighbourhood. The smith in the ninth genera- 
tion acquires certain supernatural powers and can 
without harm to himself prepare the iron symbols 
of the shaman’s costume and especially the 
dmydgat (a metal plate representing a human 
figure sewn on the ceremonial coat over the heart 
and symbolizing the special shaman’s ancestor, 
i.e. the spirit of some dead shaman). 

There are ' black * shamans and ‘ white ’ shamans ; 
the duties of the latter are not clearly defined, for 
in cases of great urgency, as in sickness, it is the 
black shaman who is called in to fight the spirits 
of disease. At the spring festivals, however, per- 
formed in daylight and called aiy-ysyakh , it seems 
that white shamans always officiate, while tho 
autumn festivals, abassy-ysyakh , performed in 
the darkness, are conducted by black shamans. 
7 adi 

Yakut shamanism, believes that the duties of the 
black shaman were originally in the hands of 
women, and that the Yakut black shaman even 
now assumes some women’s characteristics : (a) two 
iron circles on his apron represent women’s breasts ; 
(b) he braids his long hair like a woman ; (c) the 
place on the right side of the tent, covered with 
norseskins, is forbidden to shamans and women ; 
(d) when he does not use the ceremonial dress, he 
wears that of a young girl ; (e) he is allowed to 
visit a woman after childbirth before the three 
days are over and men are allowed to approach 
her. As the office of hereditary smiths became 
powerful, the duties of the black shamans passed 
to them. Seeing that the family among the 
Yakuts, as among the other Turks, ^patriarchal, 
this theory seems very improbable. Tne women's 
characteristics adopted by the shaman point to 
something else, viz. that, being a person with 
supernatural powers, the black shaman is supposed 
to nave both female and male qualities ; whether 
sexual abuses follow this conception it is difficult 
to ascertain. 1 Generally speaking, women, being 
more nervous and suffering more often from the 
Arctic forms of hysteria (menerik and amiirakh) 


1 The Evolution of the 'Book' Faith, Kuan, 1012. 

* Sea H. A. Osaplioka, ‘Shamanism and Sue/ in Aboriginal 
Siberia , London, 1914. 
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than men, are more successful as shamans. 1 The 
shamans, especially the black shamans, form a pro- 
fessional class, ana a period of preparation under 
the guidance of an old shaman U necessary. The 
initiation into the shamanistic office is dually 
accomplished by the clothing of the novice in the 
oeremonial coat and presenting him with the drum 
and stick. 

The shamanistic ceremony, as elsewhere, 1 is 
divided into the following parts : [a) preparations 
for the shaman’s journey, (0) songs, which among 
the Yakut are unusually rhythmical and are 
answered by the chorus, oeating the drums and 
dancing, (c) the going out of the fire, when the 
shaman is supposed to have gone away, ( d ) a period 
of silence, after which he comes back and relates 
his experiences. 

8. Ceremonies.— There are among the Yakut 
two kinds of sacrificial ceremonies, bloody (to the 
abcuay) and bloodless (to the aiy and ichchi). 
Although bloody sacrifices are not made to Urun- 
Aiy-Toyon, yet it is customary to dedicate certain 
animals to him; t.s., such animals are not to be 
used for work, and mares so dedicated are not to 
be milked. Formerly it was the custom to dedicate 
in thiB manner all mares which had foals ; they 
were let loose to wander on the tundra. The 
offerings to abaasylar have the character of a com- 
promise or bargain. The evil spirit wishes to have 
the kut (one of the souls) of a man, and the shaman 
gives instead the kut of an animal. 

There are two tribal festivals : a spring festival, 
aty-ysyakh , and an autumn festival, abassy-ysyakh. 
As the name shows, the first is celebrated for the 
good spirits in general, and for Urun-Aiv-Toyon 
in particular. After the sacrifice, which is followed 

S jr certain sports and games, a dramatio represen ta- 
on of the struggle between spring and winter is 

S *ven. One man, called the aw-uola, is dressed 
white and mounted on a white horse to represent 
spring, while another, abcusy-uola , represents 
winter, being dressed in blaok or reddish garments 
and mounted on a horse of corresponding colour. 
The abasay-yayakh is held in autumn, and in the 
open air like the first festival, but at night. It is 
dedicated to the blaok spirits, and especially to 
Ulu-Toyon. While the first festival iB conducted 
by the dan-father, the second is under the direction 
of nine shamans and nine Bhamanesses. 8 

9. Legends.— The Yakut possess the richest 
mythology, in both form and conception, of all the 
natives of Siberia. The richness of imagination 
shown in their oral compositions is only comparable 
to that of the Iranians, and one can indeed find 
some traces of Iranian mythology, probably brought 
from Central Asia. They are not lacking in the 
humour for which the Tunjjus legends are justly 
famed. The legend of creation bears witness. 

The evil spirit wished to show the good spirit that he hed 
the greatest power, so he dived into the water and came up 
with a mouthful of day. From this the good spirit created the 
earth, but, not having sufficient day, he made It flat. He then 
noticed that the evil spirit had not given him all the day ; 
therefore he struck him on the neck so that he had to spit it 
all out It fell on the earth and so mountains were formed. 
The origin of grass is explained by a more romantic 
legend. 

The god Yaasagai-Toyon directs the movements of ell 
migratory birds. His seven daughters, in the form of seven 
white cranes, also often oome down to the earth. Once 
Yassagai-Toyon commanded his most beautiful daughter to 
hdp and serve the Yakut (The orane is always considered a 
sacred bird by these people.) The girl begged to be excused, 
and as a punishment the father out off her wings and she 
became a blade of grass to feed the animals of the Yakut* 

These etiological myths form but a small part of 

» Osapllcka, Aboriginal Siberia, pp. 807-826. 

* See artt Shimahibm, Osttaks, bamoybd, Tuxous. 
s Osapllcka, Aboriginal Siberia , p. 297 f. 

4 1. W. Shklovsky, In Far North-east Siberia, London, 1916, 
PP- 41. 227. 


their literature, for it in the heroic stories that are 
the longest and the most elaborate. 

The Yakut do not possess a written character, 
but the few who have been educated in Russian 
schools write in Russian. 

Litkratitrk.— I n addition to the works quoted in the foot- 
notes, see N. N. Agapltoff and N. M. Kbangaloffi * Materials 
for the Study of Shamanism in Siberia 1 (Kush.), S. Sib. Sect. 
Imp. Rum. Qeog. Soe. [Irkutsk, 1888], p. 109 ft. ; M. A. 
Ccapllcka, My Sibei rian Year , London, 1916. The Turks of 
Central Asia, Oxford, 1018 : W. Jochalson, 1 Kumiss Festivals 
of the Yakut.' Boas Anniversary Volume, New York, 1906; 
P. Klark, • Viluisk and its District' (Russ.), Mem. Sib. Sect. 
Imp. Russ. Qeog. Soe. vn. pt. 1 [St. Petersburg. 1864] pp. 
9l-l(lft ; P. Y. Kohn, Physiological and Biological Data con- 
cerning the Yakut (Russ.), Minusinsk, 1899 ; K. Maak, The 
Vilui District of (he Yakutsk Territory , St. Petersburg, 1887: 
A. T. von Middendorff, Rein in den dueeereten Norden und 
Osten Sibiriens icdhrend der Jahre 1844-4. do. 1847-74 ; 
V. A. Priklonski, 4 Materials for the Ethnography of the Yakut 
of the Yakutsk Territory 1 (Russ.). Bull. JS. Sib Sect. Imp. 
Russ. Qeog. Soe. xvill. [Irkutsk. 1887) 143; B. Piekarski and 
P. Vasilyeff, 4 The Goat and Drum of the Yakut Shaman' 
(Russ.), Mat. for the Rthn . of Russia , i. [St. Petersburg, 1910] 
W-H6- M. A. CZAPLICKA. 

YASHTS.— See Avesta. 

YASNA.— See Avksta. 

YAWNING.— x. The primitive conception of 

the soul .— 1 The conception of the soul among the 
lower races has been described as follows : 

4 It is a thin unsubstantial human image, in Its nature a sort 
of vapour, film, or shadow ; the cause of life and thought in the 
individual it animates ; independently possessing the personal 
consciousness and volition of its corporeal owner, past or 
present ; capable of leaving the body far behind, to flash swiftly 
from place to place ; mostly impalpable and invisible, yet also 
manifesting physical power, and especially appearing to men 
waking or asleep as a phantasm separate from the body of 
wbiohlt bears the likeness ; continuing to exist and appear to 
men after the death of that body ; able to enter into, possess, 
and act in the bodies of other men, of animals, and even of 
things.' 1 

J. G. Frazer likewise maintains that the savage 
explains the phenomena of life by supposing the 
living body to be animated by some power within. 

‘If an annual lives and moves, ft can only be, he thinks, 
because there is a little animal inside which moves it : if a man 
lives and moves, it can only be because he has a little man or 
animal inside who moves him. The animal inside the animal, 
the man inside the man, is the soul. And as the activity of an 
animal or man is explained by the presence of the soul, so the 
repose of sleep or death is explained by its absence ; sleep or 
trance being trie temporary, death being the permanent absenoe 
of the soul. Hence if death be the permanent absence of the 
soul, the way to guard against it is either to prevent the soul 
from leaving the body, or, if it does depart, to ensure that it 
shall return. 

2. The escape of the soul through the mouth.— 
The soul is commonly supposed to escape by aper- 
tures of the body, especially the mouth and nose. 

4 Tho Marquesas used to hold tne mouth and nose of a dying 
man, in order to prevent his soul from escaping ; the same 
custom is reported of the New Caledonians. . . . The Itonnmas 
in South America seal up the eyes, nose, and mouth of a dying 
person in oase his ghost should get out and carry off others' ; 
and the people of Nias, who identify the spirit of the deceased 
with the breath, tie up the Jaws of the corpse to confine the 
vagrant soul.* The Hindus always snap their thumb and finger 
and repeat the name of some god, as li&ma, when a man yawns 
in their presence, believing that by so doing they prevent the 
soul from escaping through the open mouth. To neglect this 
is a sin as great as the murder of a Hr&hman.* 

Great care iB taken at the time of a birth lest 
the soul of the child should escape and bo 
swallowed by a gaping mouth. 

To prevent this calamity, the Alfoors of Celebes, when a 
woman is about to be delivered, ‘tie up the mouths of all 
animals inside and outside the house ' ; and 4 all persons present 
in the house, even the mother herself, are obliged to keep their 
mouths shut the whole time the birth is taking placo.' Noses 
are not similarly secured because the breath is exhaled through 
the nostrils, and therefore 4 the soul would be expelled before it 
could have time to settle down/ 8 

1 pc*i. 420. 

s QB*. pt. li., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul , London, 1911, 
p. 26 f. 

» pt. ii., Taboo, p. 81. 

4 W. Ward, View of the Lit. , Hist., and MythoL of the 
Hindoo*, London, 1822, 1. 142. 

9 QB9, pt. 11., Taboo , p. 83. 
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Even in sleep it is possible for the soul to escape 
through the sleeper’s month if it is not kept tightly 
elosed, its departure being sometimes indicated by 
snoring. 1 * 

Mary II. Kingsley tells of a Kruman who ‘for several nights 
had smelt in his dreams the savoury smell of smoked orawflsh 
seasoned with red peppers. He became anxious, and ths head- 
man decided some witch had set a trap baited with this dainty 
for his dream-soul, with intent to do him grievous bodily harm.' 
For the next few nights, to prevent hie eoul from straying 
abroad, he lay in the neat of a tropical night under a blanket, 
his nose and mouth tied up with a handkerchief. 3 

The legend of King Ounthram shows that this belief long 
survived in Europe. As the king lay asleep in the wood with 
hie head in his henchman's lap, bis servant saw as it were a 
snake issue from hismouth and run to the brook. Hie progress 
being hindered, the servant laid his sword across the water and 
the creature ran along It and up into a mountain ; after a while 
it oarae back, and returned into the mouth of the reposing king, 
who, upon waking, told him how he had dreamt that he went 
over an iron bridge, and into a mountain full of gold. 3 

3. Possession through the open mouth.— As the 
human soul is considered to enter and leave the 
body by the mouth, so it is with other spiritual 
beings, particularly such os possess people with 
evil intentions. 

According to the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast, 
when the indwelling spirit has left the body, 1 it behoves a man 
to be careful about opening his mouth, lest a homeless spirit 
should take advantage of the opportunity and enter his body. 
This, it appears, is considered most likely to take place while the 
man is sating.* 3 The Zulus, like the Persians, regard repeated 
yawning and sneesing as a sign of approaohing spiritual pos- 
session, 3 and in N. Africa men constantly keep the lower part 
of their face veiled, even while eating ana sleeping, in order to 
protect themselves against evil spirits. 8 The same reason may 
explain the custom observed among Arab women of muffling 
their fooes.7 in Samoa a man whose family god was the turtle 
was obliged to wear a bandage tied over his mouth if he were 
taking any part in the cutting up or cooking of the animal, lest an 
embryo turtle should enter his mouth and grow up within him. 3 * 
In 8.E. Australia a newly-initiated youth must always cover his 
mouth with a rug in the presence of a woman, 3 fust as in W. 
Timor ‘ a man bolds his right hand before his mouth in speaking 
lest a demon should enter his body,' and lest the person to 
whom he is speaking should harm his soul by magic, » To pre- 
vent the soul of a fox killed in the chase from escaping and 
revenging Itself on the hunters or warning its fellows of their 
approach, ths Ainus, in former days, took care to tie up the 
mouth of the animal tightly. 11 

From this brief survey of the part played by the 
open mouth in primitive cult it will readily be 
understood how the act of yawning has come to be 
associated with the exit of the bouI and the 
entrance of evil spirits. This ancient belief still 
survives in the polite custom of putting the hand 
before the gaping mouth, thereby (it was originally 
supposed) impeding the flight of the soul, and 
barring the way to a spiritual foe. Even to this 
day, when a man yawns { the Muslim puts the 
hack of his left hand to his mouth saying, ‘ I seek 
refuge with Allah from Satan the accursed, 1 just 
as in the Tyrol the sign of the cross is made to 
prevent the entrance of an evil spirit when a person 
gapes. The Jewish proverb, 1 Open not thy mouth 
to Satan ! 1 shows that the Hebrews associated the 
devil with a gaping mouth— a conclusion supported 
by the story narrated by Josephus, 11 describing 
how Ele&zer, a Jew, cured demoniacs in Vespasian > 
time by drawing out demons through their nostrils 
by means of a ring containing a root of mystic 
virtue mentioned by Solomon. It was probably 
supposed that the evil spirits entered through the 

I E. H. Man, On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of ths Andaman 
Ialande, London, 1888, p. 94 : GBt, pt. il., Taboo, p. 87. 

> Travolt in West Africa, London, 1897, p. 816. 

9 J. Grimm, Deuteohe Mvtholoaie , Gdtttngen, 1864, p. 1086. 

4 A. B. Ellis, The Jive-Speaking PeopUe of the State Coatt, 
London, 1890, p. 107. 

* H. Callaway, Beligioue System of the AmatxUu , Natal, 
1808-70, p. 288. 

8 QB* t pt. fi., Taboo, p. 122. 

7 Tertuulan, de Virginibue velandie , 17. 

8 G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 07 f. 

8 A. W. Howitfc, JA / xtii. [1884] 460. 

18 GBK pt il.. Taboo, p. 122. 

II H. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-lore, London, 1901, 
p. 604. 
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mouth and were exhaled through the! nose, much 
in the same way as the Alfoors regard the wander- 
ing soul of a child as expelled with the exhaled 
breath, after having entered the body of a by- 
stander through the mouth. 

It will thus oe seen that the folk-lore of yawning 
has arisen from the primitive dootrine of the 
separable soul and the notion of possession by 
spiritual beings. It is not surprising that the 
uncultured races should thus think of the relation 
of the human body to the spiritual world, since 
they are ignorant or the veiy rudiments of science 
ana can only explain the phenomena of life, con- 
sciousness, disease, and death by what the senses 
seem to tell. In sleep, trance, and death the soul 
appears to leave the body. To the rude philosopher 
this is the only possible interpretation of the facts 
which his senses can give. The most natural 
means by which these exits and entrances are made 
is through the mouth, and therefore the opening 
and closing of this organ— especially in an in- 
voluntary act like that of yawning— is beset with 
no small danger. If the soul were to escape, it 
might never return, and, in consequence, death to 
the body would ensue. Likewise, when the mouth 
is open, a homeless spirit is liable to take up his 
abode in the body. To prevent this calamity, the 
entrance has to be oarefully guarded. 

Litiraturh. — T he literature has been given In the footnotes. 

E. O. James. 

YEAR.— See Calendar. 

YEMENITES.— See Arabians. 

YENISEIANS.— See Ostyaks. 

YEZIDlS.— The name of Yezidls has been 
given to a religious seot numbering about 60,000 
persons, scattered from Mossul to the Caucasic 
region (districts of Mossul, Van, Diarbekr, Bitlis). 
They call themselves Dasni and speak a Kurdish 
dialect. 

At the head of the community is a khalifah, 
who is a descendant of Shaikh Adi. Under him 
are shaikhs, kawals, and faqirs. Priesthood is 
hereditary. Morality is above the average in that 
part of tne world. They are brave and shrewd. 
Their temperament is cheerful but oalm. They 
have cleanly habits. Their women are not veiled 
and may receive strangers. They feel great 
repulsion for the colour Blue. Being completely 
illiterate, they handed down their traditions orally. 
Their greatest festival is on 10th Aug., when a 
procession of flagellants takes place in the village 
of Ba'adri. There is the grave of their great saint, 
Shaikh Adi ben Musaflr, who died in A.D, 1156. 
AIL around fires of naphtha and bitumen are kept 
burning. 

The Yezidls have been often persecuted by the 
Turks. During the 19th cent efforts were made 
repeatedly to force them into the Turkish army. 
They have stubbornly resisted that pressure. 

The origin of the word YezidI has been mueh 
discussed. Most probably it is related to Av. 
Yazata, ‘deity,’ Pers. Yasd&n , ‘God.* It was 
given to them in contrast either to the Zoroastrians 
or to the Muhammadans. Although their priest- 
hood is of the Muhammadan type and they 
recognize Muhammad and Abraham as prophets, 
they are far from being a Muhammadan seot 
Nor are they Nestorians, although they have 
baptism and regard Christ as an angel in unman 
form. In fact, they perpetuate with various 
admixtures a doctrine of tne Magian type, com- 
bining Iranian and Assyrian memento. Their 
cult of fire is Iranian. They profess that the devil 
is a creative agent of the supreme God, inasmuch as 
he produced evil. Hence he deserves our adoration. 
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These ideas resemble closely Mazd&on cosmogony. 1 * * 
Zoroastrianism regarded the worship of the evil 
spirit (Ahriman) as an abomination, but this did 
not apply to all Iranian sects. The Mithraists 
need to offer sacrifices deo Arimanio,’ and 
Plutareh* reports that the Marians invoked Hades 
and Darkness in a sombre place, with libations 
of the Aaoma-plant juice and of the blood of a 
wolf. No doubt, the devil-worship of the Yezidls 
is a survival of the Marian sects who in those 
districts could resist orthodox Mazdceism, 

The dootrine is supposed to be contained in a 
sacred book called Yatvah. It is said to be hidden 
on a mountain-top where nobody can go and see 
it. In fact, the real book, in the form in which 
it exists at present, is written in an obsolete 
dialect of Kurdish that apparently was in use in 
the time of Shaikh Adi. Particulars about the 
Yezidl books, their authenticity, and their con- 
tents are given by Bittner,* Mingana, 4 and 
Horten.* 

Although the publication of these books has been 
on the whole disappointing, it has made more cer- 
tain that Yezidism is an offshoot of Mazdaeism. 
It is, in fact, simply an effort to bring unity in 
dualism. It secures that result through presenting 
darkness as a mere absence of light, and evil as im- 
perfection the positive element of which is good in 
the eyes of Goa, whose plan it serves although, to 
our insufficient knowledge, it seems to be bad. The 
book literally says : “ I [the Spirit of Good] am 
active in all events which the outsiders regard as 
bad because they do not answer to their wishes while 
they answer to mine.” Sin therefore can only be a 
deficit which is to be made good through the 
wandering of the soul. The Good Spirit or First 
Principle is conceived in a pantheistic way as the 
light radiating from God ana a kind of \6yot. It is 
oompared to a white pearl in the sea of Chaos out 
of wnich everything has arisen. In this conception 


LrrwuTtra*.— J. Menant, Let Ytaidit, Paris. 1882; J. B. 
Chsbot, Notice tur let Yizidie, do. 1888; H. Lammeni, he 
Mattif du Gebel Simm t Beirut, 1806 ; R. Prank, Seheich 'Ad I, 
der grout Heilige der Jekdte, Berlin, 1811 ; A. Mlng an* 
‘Devu-wonhippers: their Beliefs and their Sacred Books,' 
JR AS, 1816, pp. 606-686; M. Bittner, 'Die heiligen Bflober 
der Jesiden Oder Teufelsanbeter, 1 DWAW, 1818 ; WT B. Heard, 
'Notes on the Yesidis/ JA1 xli. [1811] 808-818; M. Horten, 
' Die Gebtimlehre der Yaddi, der sogenannten Teufelsanbeter/ 
Der New Orient , ill. [1818] 106-107. A. J. CARNOY. 

YGGDRASIL.— See Nature (Teutonic). 

YOGA— The word yoga has two meanings in 
India : (1) contemplation raised to a formal art, and 
(2) the system to be treated below, which is entirely 
taken up with it, gives it a philosophical basis, 
and ranks as one of the six systems of Br&hmanio 
philosophy. Contemplation exercises for the at- 
tainment of higher states of consciousness and 
faculties are very old in India. It has been shown, 
especially by Hermann Beckh {Buddhiemue*, 2 
vole., Berlin and Leipzig, 1016), that they were of 
great influence at the foundation of Buddhism. 
The Yoga system had its rise at a later period, 
which cannot be determined with oertainty. Nor 
is there absolute certainty yet about the age of 
the Yogastitras, i.e. the text-book in which the 
system was first set forth by Patafijali. The 
Hindus unanimously regard Patafijali as the 
founder of the system and as identical with 
Patafijali, the grammarian, the author of the 
Mah&lhdgya, who lived in the 2nd cent. B.o. But 
Hermann Jacobi [JAOS, xxxi. [1911] 24 ff.) 
has made it probable on philosophic-historical 
grounds that the Yogasfitras were composed after 
a.d. 460 by another man of the same name. On 
the other nand, Bruno Liebich (Zur Einfuhrung 
in die indische einhevmieche Sprachwiesenschaft , l. 
'Das K&tantra, v Heidelberg, 1919, p. 7ff.) has 
asserted noteworthy philological-critical grounds 
for the identity of the two Patafijalis. The ques- 



This white pearl is also a bird, a peacock, the 
most revered symbol of the Yezidls (Malak-Tftns). 
It is also an old Iranian symbol. On the Gaokerna 
(another name of the White Htim) growing in the 
cosmie sea roosts the marvellous bird Simfirgh 
(Av. eaena ), who, under the name of Vfiregha, is said 
to have seized the godly glory (Old Pers. famah) 
that rested on Yima, tne primeval king (also on 
Zoroaster). The \670f-bird of the Yezidls was also 
supposed to incorporate himself in prophets. They 
believe him to have manifested himself both in 
Christ and in Shaikh Adi. The Aryans often com- 
pared the sun to a bird. Preference is riven to the 
peacock on account of its way of spreading out its 
tail like a wheel (the wheel is a still better known 
symbol of the sun). The same symbol has been 
found on a Coptic coffin, and in tne sacred books 
of the Mandaites. To what extent the Yezidi 
doctrine is permeated by that old symbolism 
can be shown by a quotation from their books : 
“ Before heaven and earth arose, God rested on the 
seas. He had made for Himself a boat and was 
sailing on the waves, glorifying Himself alone. 
Then emanated out of Him a white pearl, and He 
reigned upon it forty thousand years till He threw 
it off out of anger.” This mysterious language is 
very much in the manner of the Iranian Bunda- 
hisnn. It is clear only to those who know that the 
Iranians oompared the sun not only to a bird bnt 
also to a ship. 

1 Of. art ZozoASTRunsM. ■ De It. et Otir. «. 

8 1 Die heiligen Bfloher der Jeslden Oder Teufelsanbeter/ 
DWAW, 1818. 

*JRAS t 1816, p. 606 ff. 

» Der New Orient , HI. [1818] 106-107. 



almost completely developed in the Maitri TJpan - 
iqad the technique proscribed in the Yogasfitras. 

In Indian literature the Yoga system is rightly 
regarded as a branch of the Sfinkhya (q.v . ). For all 
the doctrines of the S&iikhya on cosmology, physi- 
ology, and psychology have been simply adopted by 
the Yoga. So, too, tne doctrine of emancipation is 
the same— not merely the conception of emancipa- 
tion itself as a complete separation of the soul from 
matter, but also the theory that this emancipation 
is effected solely by means of the clear distinction 
drawn between matter and spirit. The character- 
istics of the Yoga philosophy, apart from points 
of less importance, are— (1) the rejection of the 
atheistic views of the S&nkhya, and (2) the treat- 
ment of the doctrine of absorption as the most 
effectual means for the attainment of the know- 
ledge that secures emancipation. The technical 
detail of the theory of absorption forms the proper 
contents of the Yoga system, and has given to it its 
own name; for yoga signifies originally 'yoking,’ 
then ' diversion of the senses from the external 
world, and concentration of thought within.’ 

The objeot of the Yoga system in inserting the 
oonception of a personal God into the Sfinkhya is 
merely to satisfy the theists, and to facilitate the 
propagation of the theory of the universe ex- 
pounded in the Sfinkhya. The idea of God, far 
from being organically interwoven in the Yoga 
system, is only loosely inserted. In the Yogasfitras 
tne passages that treat of God stand disconnected, 
and are, Meed, in direct contradiction to the con- 
tents and aim of the system. God neither creates 
the universe, nor does He rule it. He does not 
reward or punish the actions of men, and the 
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latter do not regard union with Him (at least 
according to the older doctrine of the Yoga) as the 
supreme object of their endeavour. God is only a 
* particular soul/ not essentially different from the 
other individual souls which are coetemal with 
Him ; the distinction consists solely in the manner 
of His connexion with matter. God cannot in 
this philosophy be conceived as existing unre- 
lated to matter like an emancipated soul, for 
then He would be without consciousness. It is 
assumed, therefore, in the Yoga doctrine that 
the divine soul stands in an eternal and indis- 
soluble connexion with the noblest and most refined 
constituent of matter, sattva t which is completely 
purified from the lower material elements ; and 
that this soul is in consequence from and to all 
eternity endowed with supreme power, wisdom, 
and goodness. Being free from entanglement in 
worldly existence, which is full of misery, or in the 
cycle of births, God lives in eternal bliss, without 
merit or guilt, unaffected by all the impulses and 
fatal dispositions with which all other living beings 
are burdened. 

It is evident that this is no God in our sense of 
the term, and that we hftve to do with perplexing 
speculations the aim of which is to conceal the 
originally atheistic character of the system, and 
to wring the assumption of God into bare accord 
with its fundamental teaching. Assuredly these 
speculations prove, were there any need at all for 
proof, chat in the real S&nkhya-Yoga there is no 
room for a personal God. Tne two systems are 
frequently thus joined together in India, in order 
to emphasize their unity. The idea of God, how- 
ever, once having been received into the Yoga 
system, it became necessary to establish a con- 
nexion between God and the world of mankind, for 


that no wandering of thought towards other ob- 
jects is any longer possible, when that disposition 
of onr organ of thought which is prone to go astray 
can no longer manifest itself, the knowledge of 
the essential difference of soul and matter & re- 
vealed in the form of an intuitive perception, and 
therewith the final goal of human endeavour is 
reached. 

The Yoga praxis consists in a series of stages 
which have to be traversed, in which external 
aids play a large part. Various bodily attitudes, 
named dsana, are prescribed, the counting of the 
inhalations and exhalations, but especially the 
holding of the breath, and the concentration of the 
gaze on a definite point — on the tip of the nose, 
the navel, etc. One result of these external Yoga 
practices is the loss of consciousness, the so-called 
Yoga-sleep ( yoaanidrd) t which is considered to be 
a stage preceding emancipation, in those cases 
especially in which during the Yoga-sleep the life 
becomes extinct. That thiB Yoga-sleep, which 
naturally among Indians is regarded as a su- 
premely marvellous phenomenon, is none other 
than tne hypnotic sleep scarcely needs formal 
demonstration. In fact, the Yoga texts describe 
a whole series of hypnotic devices which have 
been effective at all times. Under the name of 
trdfaka, for instance, Yoga texts which are them- 
selves late, but rest upon an older tradition, enjoin 
the concentration of a steadfast gaze upon a small 
object until the eyes begin to shed tears. The 
result of such practices is declared to be that the 
body becomes as stiff as a piece of wood, i.e . be- 
comes cataleptic. One method, which is especially 
significant in view of the artificial production of 
apparent death by the Yogins (see art. Yools, and 
cf. James Braid, Observations on Trance or Human 


God oould not continue to exist for His own sake 
alone. A relation between God and man was 
found in the fact that, while God does not bestow 
earthly or heavenly felicity (for this is to be 
obtained only by individual merit and springs 
necessarily from it), He in His mercy aids the man 
who is entirely devoted to Him to remove the hind- 
ranees which stand in the way of the attainment 
of deliverance. But even this slight relation de- 
pendent on human devotion to God and on divine 
favour is with difficulty intelligible as combined 
with the doctrine of the Yoga. 

Nevertheless, in the later Yoga literature, especi- 
ally in the numerous moro recent Upamyads 
which are founded upon and develop tne Yoga 
doctrine, the conception of God takes a much 
more definite place. God gradually becomes more 
personal, and the relation between God and man 
closer. Here also, therefore, tho universal need 
of the human heart has proved stronger than the 
logical reasonings of philosophy. 

The true subject of «the Yoga is the doctrine, 
discussed at great length in the text-books, of 
yoga , or concentration of thought. These texts 
describe how the senses may be withdrawn from 
the objects of sense and reduced to inactivity, so 
that their natural tendency is reversed, and they 
assume altogether the character of the inner 
central organ, whose emanations they are ; how, 
in the next place, the activity of the organ of 
thought, in which all the functions that are de- 
pendent upon tho influence of the external world 
are suppressed, is wholly centred upon the Atman 
(the self, the soul) ; ana how, finally, in the last 
stage of absolution, thought and its object com- 
pletely coincide. By regular observance of the 
Yoga praxis the hindrances arising from our 
natural disposition, which make the attainment 
of saving knowledge so difficult, are most suc- 
cessfully overcome. When absorption has risen to 
such a height, or rather has penetrated so deep, 


Hybernation , London and Edinburgh, 1850), is the 
so-called khechari. This consists in artificially 
extending the tongue, bending it round ana 
inserting the tip in the hollow of tho throat, 
while at the same time the gaze is steadfastly 
directed on the spot between the eyebrows. 
Even among ourselves in recent times it has been 
noticed that the persistent turning upwards of the 
eyeball at a certain angle induces the hypnotic 
sleep. 

When employing these methods the Yogi, ac- 
cording to the Hatkayogapradipikd and other 
texts, before completely losing consciousness hears 
within his body (in the heart and throat, between 
the eyebrows, and in other parts) various sounds, 
viz. tnose of a drum, the roaring sea, the thunder, 
& bell, a shell, a reed, a lyre, and a bee. There 
can be no doubt that as a result of self-suggestion 
such sounds were actually heard. 

The Yoga praxis when correctly and persever- 
ingly observed has, according to tne Indian view, 
therapeutic effects, and other consequences of 
various kinds. Tn particular, according to the 
belief universally held in India, the practice of 
Yoga procures for a man the miraculous powers 
often mentioned in Indian literature. When the 
authors of the Yoga texts hold out the promise of 
these supernatural powers, it must not be forgotten 
that these authors were men who regarded very 
seriously their task of expediting the final attain* 
ment or the supreme goal. They certainly did 
not intend consciously to deceive. They have 
simply given expression to the conviction of the 
Yogis, who believed themselves by means of 
suggestion in the hypnotic state to be in pos- 
session of such powers. These alleged miraculous 
powers are, in fact, partly the same as our mes- 
merists think that tney possess. Only a few of 
the many powers that are enumerated can here 
be named. Among them was the ability to be- 
come infinitely small or invisible; to swell to an 
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immonse Bizc, bo as to reach even to the most 
distant objects~g.gr., to the moon with the tip of 
the finger— -or to be transported anywhere by the 
simple act of will. There is mentioned also such 
an intensification of the perceptions that the most 
remote things, even though separated by interven- 
ing walls or the like, come under the oognizance 
of the senses, and the processes going on in the 
minds of other men become known in the same way 
(thought-reading). Other faculties obtainable are 
the knowledge of the past and future, especially 
of the hour of one’s own death ; or the ability to 
make the dead appear, and to hold converse with 
them. Many more are cited. That these mira- 
culous powers may be gained by means of the 
Yoga praxis the most enlightened Brfthmans of 
the present day are themselves immovably con- 
vinced. The reason why such powers of the Yogi 
are not openly exercised is attributed to the pre- 
liminary condition of their attainment, viz. to the 
absolute indifference of the Yogi to the things of 
this world. 

The conditions of ascetic contemplation prac- 
tised in the Yoga are the final result of a long 
development, which takes us back to primitive 
times, to the ecstatic rites of savage peoples, of 
which we find traces also in the Veda. Following 
the analogy of primitive peoples of the present 
day, we may confidently ascribe to that early 
period the belief that it was possible by ascetic 
practices to win the power to hold intercourse 
with the spirit world, and in a marvellous way to 
change the ordinary course of nature. In ancient 
India the name for asceticism was tapas. This 
word signified in the first instance 'warmth,’ 
‘ heat,* 4 fervour,’ in the literal sense ; then, 4 the 
sweat generated by self -mortification,’ and 4 the 
condition of internal heat thus caused,’ i.c. 'ec- 
stasy.’ As at the present day the conjurers 
among the Indians of America and among the 
Negro peoples are wont to proceed in a similar 
way, so according to the ancient Indian ritual the 
offerers of the Soma juice prepared themselves for 
their task by prolonged fastings, while, clad in 
dark skins of wild animals, and 'speaking in a 
stammering voice,* they tarried by the magic fire. 
The fact that the word tapas in its metaphorical 
meaning is found first in the later hymns of the 
Rigyeda proves nothing against tne extreme 
antiquity of the above-mentioned ideas or their 
practical application ; for the circle in which the 
thought of the Rigveda moves has few points of 
contact with ascetic practices. Tapas meets us 
more frequently in the Yajur- and Atharvavedas, 
and very often m the literature of the Br&hmaoas 
and Upani^ads. Since tapas occupies here the 
position of a cosmogonic power, by means of which 
the creator of the universe produces living beings 
and inanimate objects, it is evident that already 
at that period no less influence was ascribed to 
asceticism than in classical Sanskrit literature, in 
which the ascetics appear as all-powerful magicians. 
While, then, originally the ecstatic condition, in 
which man believes himself capable of rising to 
higher spheres, was sought mainly by fasting and 
other self -mortification, in India, owing to the 
increasingly introspective character of the spiritual 
life, stress was laid more and more on meditation 
and absorption. The conception of yoga, there- 
fore, was developed out of that of tapas. In this 
meaning the word yoga is first met with consider- 
ably later than tapas . But the existence of the 
peculiar Yoga doctrine is certified already, as 
stated above, as early as pre-Buddhist times. 

The attempt was made by A. £. Gough 1 to trace 
the origin of the Yoga praxis back to tne influence 
of the dark-skinned races with whom the incom- 
i Philosophy of the Vpanishadfl, London, 1891, p. 18 f. 
vol. xii.— S3 


ing Aryans mingled. For proof he relies upon 
Tyior’s Primitive Culture , 1 where it is shown that 
the ecstatic conditions excited by meditation, fast- 
ings, narcotics, stimulants, or disease are held in 
high esteem among savage peoples. According to 
what has been stated above, there is no need to 
subject Gough’s opinion to a more searching ex- 
amination ; for what he regards as a borrowing in 
historical times is, in fact, an inheritance from the 
most hoary antiquity of the Indo-Germanic race. 

Mention must be made finally of a subordinate 
doctrine, which had its origin among the gram- 
marians, but which then came to form a sub- 
ject of discussion in the text-books of the Yoga 
system. This was a philosophical and philo- 
logical theory on the relation of word and meaning. 
We read of a 4 supersensible word ’ (sphofa), which 
is said to inhere in the word as formed by the 
letters, but to be distinct from it. That which 
thus conveys the meaning contained in the word as 
apprehended by the senses is explained to be an 
indivisible imperishable element which 'breaks 
forth,’ i.e. manifests itself on the articulation of the 
sounds that form the word. It will be seen that 
a true thought is here presented, though obscurely 
expressed. This obscurity, however, will not 
appear strange to any one who considers that here 
for the first time a difficult problem is touched 
which since then has occupied many minds; for 
that 4 supersensible word ’ is, of course, no other 
than the idea which is expressed by the combina- 
tion of the letters. 

Litkraturh.— R. Gar be, 01 A P Hi. 4B ; cf. also A. Barth, 
Religions of India*, London, 1891; Sir Monier Monier- 
Willi Ami, Indian Wisdom *, Ixmdou, 1898 ; F. Max M tiller, 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, eh. vii., London, 1899; P. 
Deussen, Philosophic der Upanishads , ch. xvl., tr. Edinburgh, 
1905 ; J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics , and Saints cf India, 
Txmdon, 1908 : Sarva-dartona-sahgraha*, tr. Cowell and Gough, 
ch. xv., London, 1894 : P. Tuxen, Yoga, Copenhagen. 1911 ; 
F. H. Woods, The Yoga-System of Patafljali , Cambridge, 
Mass., 1914; T. W. Boissevain, Yoga-Sootra r s door Patanjali, 
Haarlem, 1918; Emil Abegg, ‘Die Lehre vom Sphota,’ In 
Festschrift Windiseh , Leipzig, 1914. K. GARBE. 

YOGIS. — Yogi is a term denoting in India a 
follower of the Yoga system (q.v.). The word is 
used especially o» a name of the Brahman ascetics, 
who devote themselves to the practice of yoga as 
laid down in the rules of the system, and seek 
thus to gain in the first instance the possession of 
miraculous powers, and finally deliverance from 
the cycle of existence. The yogis in India are 
frequently, in consequence of the yoga exercises, 
plunged in hypnotic slumber, the so-called yoga- 
sleep ; and several have been able to remain for a 
lengthened period in a cataleptic condition without 
any indication of life, thereby acquiring a reputa- 
tion for sanctity. A few individuals, by virtue of 
peculiar disposition and constant training, have 
succeeded in so prolonging the cataleptic state 
that they have been able to allow themselves to 
be buriea alive for several weeks without suffering 
any immediate injury to life and health . 9 In 
Inaian story yogis appear as wizards and all- 
powerful magicians. The feminine yogini denotes 
a kind of witch in the train of Siva and his wife 
Durgft. The most important of tho Yogi sects are 
the Kanphafcft Yogis. See the following article. 

Litiraturk. — J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints cf 
India, London, 1903 ; R. Schmidt, Fakirs und Fakirtum im 
alten und modemen Indien, Berlin, 1908. R. GARBE. 

YOGIS (KANPHATA).— The Kanphafcfi Yogis 
are a sub-sect of Saiva ascetics, so called from their 

» Vol. L p. 277. „ 

s Of. J ames Braid, Observations on Trance or Human 
Hybernation, London and Edinburgh, 1860 ; Ernst Kuhn, as 
quoted in R. Garbe, ' S&ftkhya und Yoga,* in OI A P Hi. 4; 
R. Garbe, 4 uber den willkttrllchen Schelntod indlscher Fakirs, * 
in bis Beitrdge zur indischen Kulturgeschichtc, Berlin, 1908, 
p. 199 IT. 
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peculiar custom of Hlitting their earn (kdn, * oar, 1 
and phafa ‘ slit’) and inserting huge earrings in 
the noles. They are also known under the names 
of Dar&anls from their earrings (see below), and 
Gorakhpanthis or Gorakhnftthis from their founder 
Gorakhnath (q.v.). 

Their origin is involved in neat obscurity. 
They trace their tenets to a much earlier period 
than Gorakhn&th’s, and consider the latter as 
merely the reorganizer of the doctrine and the 
founder of the sub-sect. Gorakhnath himself is said 
to have been a pupil of Machchhendarn&th (Skr. 
Matsyendranuth) — the Nepalese local deity 1 — who 
in his turn is represented as the pupil of Adin&th, 
and in some accounts the list is still more prolonged. 
A tradition current in N.E. Bengal (Rangpur 
District) identifies the K&nphat&s with SankarA- 
charyu's disciples, who, having taken to drinking, 
were consequently disowned by their teacher. 9 In 
the Tibetan tradition GorakhnAth is recordod as a 
Buddhist thauniaturgus, and his Yogis are accused 
of having passed from Buddhism to Saivism simply 
to please their heretic rulers and to gain political 
favours. 9 What seems to be most likely, amidst 
the general confusion of the various accounts, is 
that the KftnphafcA sect came from the north of 
India, where it was probably already in existence 
during the prevalence of Buddhism, but it grew to 
power only when the latter religion began to lose 
ground and Brahmanism to make its reconouest. 
It is possible that, while Buddhism prevailed, the 
Yogis could not help being in some way attracted 
into its sphere, and that Gorakhnath was the man 
who rallied them out from the ranks of the Bud- 
dhists and brought their principles into harmony 
with the philosophy of the Upan i$ad$ ; and he was 
not much posterior to Sankara ; at least he certainly 
acted under the influence of the BrAlmianic re- 
naissance. 

The particular tenets of the KAnphatas are also 
clod in darkness, not only for us, but even for 
their present adepts, who seem to have long 
forgotten them. Little light can be derived from 
the Ha(hnyogapradlpikd, a Yoga treatise, 4 which 
is said to be one of tne books of the sect, 5 or from 
the Gorakhn&th-ki Goqthi , a kind of controversial 
dialogue between Gorakhnath and Kablr concern- 
ing their respective doctrines.® All that can l>e 
gathered from the above sources is that the 
Kanpha^fts recognize Siva as Supreme God, and 
hold that emancipation from worldly existence lies 
in the union of tne individual soul with him, and 
recommend Yoga as the means of achieving this 
end. A short poetical composition, hearing the 
title Gornkhnfith-ke Vacan , is included among the 
works of BanftrsI Das, 7 a Digambara Jain poet, 
who flourished in the first half of the 17th cent., 
and who for sonic time in his youth had also been 
a follower of Saivism (probably of the LingAyat 
sect); but that too is of little help. The most 
important source of information, which has re- 
mained unedited to the present day, is, therefore, 
the Gornkhbodh, a work written in an old form of 
Hindi and reported to date from the 14th century. 8 
The work is in rhymed prose, sixty stanzas in all, 

1 S. Mvi, U Nival, Paris, 1005, i. 847 ft. 

*F. Buchanan, in R. Montgomery Martin's Eastern India, 

8 void., London, 1888, iii. 685 f. ; O. A. Grierson, 'The Song of 
Mdnlk Chandra,' J AS Be xlvll.pt. i. p. 180. 

3 L6vl, i. 356 f. ; T&ran&tha, (fetch, det BuMhismus in Indien , 
tr. A. Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 1860, p. 265. 

4 See art. Yoga. 

6 H. H. Wilson, Select Workt , ed. R. Rost, 2 vols., London, 
1801-62, i. 214. 

® W. Price, Hindu and Hindustani Selections, i. 140 ; Wilson, 
i. 218 f. ’ 

7 See BanArsi Vitas, ed. Nfcthu R&m Preml, Bombay, 1005, 
p» 5200 (• 

8 The present writer was made acquainted with it through 
the kindnees of Sir George Grierson, who lent him his own copy 
of the original MS, which is in the Darb&r Library of Jodhpur. 


and is in the form of a conversation between 
Gorakhnath and his guru MncbelihendarnAth, the 
stanzas being a question and an answer alternately. 
Unfortunately the extreme conciseness and diffi- 
culty of the text and the particular character of 
the exposition make this source only partially 
utilizable ; yet there seemB to be sufficient ground 
in it for concluding thatjthe system hero exjiounded 
is a combination of Saivism with the Yoga philo- 
sophy, and apparently closely related to the 
Saivism comprehended by MAdhavAcliArya under 
the name of Nairn, 1 though different from it. The 
close alliance of the KAnphafA system to the Yoga 
both of Bataujali and of the Upaniqads is visible 
from the prominent part given to the Yoga praxis 
as well os to the mystical theory of the circles in 
the body ( chakra , kausala ), arteries ( ndla ), vital air 
(pavana), and breaths (h/wisa). 

According to the authority of the Gornkhbodh , 
the vital air resides in the circle of the navel (ndbhi), 
and is supported by the void (.iunva), which is 
spread everywhere. In its turn, the vital air 
vivifies the Manas , which resides in the heart. 
The manas is open to the influence of the moon 
( chandra ), which resides in the sky, the vital air 
to the influence of the sun (s-iirya), and the void to 
that of the time (kola). There is, further, another 
element, the word (. Sabda ), which resides in form 
( rnpa ). Before the coming into existence of heart, 
navel, form, and sky, the manas was contained in 
the void, the vital air was shapeless (nirdkdra), 
the word was unformed, and the moon resided in 
the intermediate space between heaven and earth. 
The void is of four kinds: sahaja -, anubhava -, 
parania -, and atita iunya, and it is to it that the 
vital spirits (prana) resort during sleep or death. 
There are five principles ( tnttva ), one of which 
seems to be nirvana , and ten dvdras , or means of 
attaining perfection, which are not named. 

From this it would seem that Gorakli until too 
resorted to a symbolism of the kind found in many 
of the Vpanutads , especially the later ones, 9 to 
account for such metaphysical problems as cannot 
be solved by reason. The phrase yato vdrho 
nimrtantc , occurring in the Taittiriyn and Brahma 
Upanisads to signify incapability of definition, is 
also found in the Gornkhbodh, fiO-5 1 {vdrha nivai- 
(rti). Contrarily to what hud been asserted on Die 
authority of the Ha(ha yognprndip ikd , a a Kanphata 
Yogi is not necessarily oohgcd te remain within a 
monastery, the second stanza in the Gornkhbodh 
allowing him to live in market-places and roads, 
and under the shade of trues. One of the most 
important features of the doctrine of Gorakhnath 
is, no doubt, its universality, it being open te all 
castes and being not very particular in regard to 
food, in both respects bearing an. analogy to the 
Vai$nava system of llamAnanda. The affinity 
between the two systems is increased by the 
adoption of the same term avadhiita for the 
designation of their respective ascetics. 4 

The present KAnphatas are more or less spread 
all over India, and their customs are substantially 
the same in all places. They have no caste pre- 

n ’ ces and freely eat flesh, with the exception of 
and pork, and indulge in spirits and opium, 
whenever they can afford it. They bury the dead. 
Those who take to secular callings are mostly 
money-lenders, weavers, cultivators, peddlers, or 
soldiers. They are said to be good soldiers, and 

l Sarva-dariana-saipgraha , vii, 

3 Of. P. Deussen, Seehzig Upani shad's des Veda*, Leipzig, 
1905, p. 642. 

* Wilson, p 216 n. ; G. S. Leonard, ' Notes on the K&nphafft 
Yogis,' I A vil. [1678] 300. 

• Throughout the Gorakhbodh Gorakhn&th is addressed by 
Maohohhendarn&th as avadhu, a corruption of atadhuta, and 
in the Oorakhndth'ki (Jo^hi he eolls himself Vo\jl Ghrakha 
avadhdta. 
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thoir military fame seems to bo of an ancient date. 1 
In some parts of India they live by singing cyclic 
poems 1 or religions songs. > They are generally 
believed to be soothsayers and sorcerers, and to have 
the power of oaring children and protecting them 
from the evil eye. 4 Marriage is common among 
them. 9 Those who live by begging smear their 
bodies with ashes and wear a waist-cloth and an 
upper-sheet dyed in ochre, a woollen string (jdnvu , 
saill) round their nook with a horn-whistle ( nad ) 
attached to it, a wallet (iholi) hanging from their 
left shoulder, and a hollow goura, in which to 
receive alms, in their right hand. But the groat 
characteristic of the K&nphat&s is the huge ear- 
rings ( darSana , mudra ) which they wear in their 
slit ears. These earrings are generally made of 
agate, horn, or glass, about 2£ ounces in weight, 
and are conferred on the Kftnphat&s at the time 
of their initiation. They arc worn as a kind of 
fetish and are regarded by them as the symbol 
of their faith. 9 The initiation takes place as 
follows : 

First there Is a preparatory ceremony, in which the neo- 
phyte, after having been shaved aud smeared with ashes, is 
Invested with the woollen string and horn-whistle and is 
appointed to serve his guru. After a period of six to eight 
months, during which his conduct is strictly watohed, the 
novice Is admitted to the ear-slitting ceremony, which is per- 
formed before the head guru or the god Bhairava, with the 
novice sitting with his face turned to the north. The slit is 
mode with a double-edged knife and is about three-fourths of 
an inch to an inch in length ; in the wound a nimb Btick is 
Inserted and the cure is made by a treatment of nimb oil and 
daily bathings with pure water .7 When the ear is well again, 
the earrings are conferred on the neophyte, and he has his 
name changed into a new one ending in - n&th and becomes a 
regular Yogi. 

Of all K&nphat&s of India the beat known to us 
from trustworthy accounts are those of the west. 
These generally trace their origin to Dharamn&th, 
who is said to be one of Gorakhn&th’s disciples, 
who went from Posawar to KAthiawap and Kachchh 
to perform penance and turned the sea between 
the two peninsulas into the present Ran. The 
Western Kanphat&s live in monasteries, the most 
celebrated of which are that of Dhlnodhar in 
Kachchh on the edge of the Ran, which claims to 
have been foundod by Dharamn&th himself on the 
spot of his pcnanco, 8 and that of Gorakhmadhi in 
KA^hia\v&r. tt The characteristic of the Western 
K&nphat&s is charity ; they make it a rule to dis- 
tribute provisions, twice every day, to any who 
ask for them ; 10 they can well aiVord to do this, as 
they are rich and have been endowed with lands 
by more than one of the former Raos. The 
monastery (vut(h) of Dhlnodhar Hill is the most 
important; it is a large fenced and turreted 
establishment, comprising d wel ling-houses, temples, 
tombs of the former pirs , halls for the treating of 
guests, etc. The pir, or abbot, is held in great 
honour by the R&o himself, who after his election 
invests him with a dress and instols him on his 
seat. Both tbe Yogis and the pir of Dhlnodhar are 
said to observe the strictest celibacy, bub in the 

i See. J. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajaut'han, 2 vols., 
London, 1820-32, i. 446 f. ; K. Raghuoathji, ‘ Bombay Beggars 
and Criers,' I A x. (18811 146. 

a Martin, BatUm India , UL 407, 634 ; Grierson, op. oit. 

• I A x. 140. 

4 W. Crooke, TC, Calcutta, 1806, iii. 158. 

5 BQ xxi. [1884 J 188 ; PBQ 1L [1884-86] 964. 

® BO viii. 11884] 166 ; Crooks, iii. 160. According to George 
Le Grand Jacob's authority, a K&npha(A whose earring had 
been cut off did not allow hie ear to be sewn up and a new 
earring provided, but chose to die instead. 

7 BQ v. [1880] 87, viiL [1884] 447 ; Crooke, iii. 160 f. 

® For a complete account of this monastery as well as of the 
Kachohhi legend of Dharamn&th see Dalpatr&m Prfttjjivan 
Khakhar, In I A vil. [1878] 47-63 ; cf. also T. Fostans, in JRAS 

V M|Lt71 

i BO viii. 1651., 446 f. 

19 According to the Kachohhi legend, this liberal distribution 
of food was enjoined on the monks ox Dhlnodhar by Dhiinwn* 
n&th himself, as a reaction against the uncharitable character 
of the Inhabitants of Kachchh. 


cose of other monasteries the ablwt (who takes 
also the name of mahant or bam) is allowed to 
marry and, failing issue, to adopt one of his 
disciples. 1 The chief object of worship of the 
Dhlnodhar Kanphat&s is Dharamnftth, whom they 
habitually call by the term daddy * father.’ 

The K&nphat&s of Bombay and Bolgaum are 
peculiar in so far os they cprry a trident {trihll)— 
the emblem of the god Siva— when they go for 
alms. 1 In Bombay they also carry a drum ( daur), 
whence their name of Daurl GosAlns. These 
marry freely and are said to bury their dead in a 
sitting position. In most of Northern and Eastern 
India the K&nphafc&s still appear to perform some 
sort of sacerdotal functions, to officiate as priests 
in the temples of Bhairava, and even to offer sacri- 
fices to the village-gods. 1 In Gorakhpur, where 
Gorakhnftth is said to be buried, they worship, 
besides Bhairava, a goddess called Bala Sundarl, 4 
which is probably another form of the Tripura- 
sundarl of the Silk tan. 5 The Kan pharos of Benares 
have the temple of Kul Bhairo as their head- 
quarters and bury their dead in their own houses. 
The most depraved of all tho Kanphat&s of India 
Beem to be those of the hills, who are said to follow 
tho ritual of tho Tantras and to indulge in the 
orgies of the left-hand Sftkta cult. 6 These too, 
like the Kftnphatas of Kachchh, trace their origin 
to Dharamn&th. ‘ 

Litrraturb. — This Is given In tho footnotes. 

L. 1\ Tessitori, 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION.— The Young Men’s Christian Association 
(Y.M.C.A.) was founded oil 6th June, 1844, by 
George Williams. Twelve young men were 
present at the first meeting, which was held in 
his bedroom in St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
Years after wards it was discovered that of the 
twelve gathered in that upper room three belonged 
to the Established Church of England, three wero 
Congregation alists, three Baptists, and three 
Methodists. It was the day oi small things, and 
half a crown only was the weekly rent of tho first 
headquarters of the movement. Organized Bible 
Classes became an important feature of the work 
in 1847, and in the following year the famous 
series of Exeter Hall Lectures was inaugurated. 
In 1851 Lord Shaftesbury became President, and 
in the following year a Y.M.C.A. was formed in 
Paris and another in Holland, whilst farther afield 
the movement took root in Adelaide, Calcutta, 
Montreal, and Boston, U.S.A. An epoch-making 
World Conference was held in Palis in 1855, when 
what is known as the Paris Basis was adopted, 
and on this simple statement of faith the Associa- 
tions of the world, through their national organiza- 
tions, are still affiliated. It reads : 

‘The Young Men's Christian Associations seek to unite 
those young men, who, regarding tho Lord Jesus Christ as 
thoir God and Saviour according to tho Holy .Scriptures, desire 
to be His disciples in their doctrine and in thoir life, and to 
associate their efforts for the extension of His Kingdom 
amongst young men.' 

In 1863 the aims of the British movement wero 
defined in the following words : 

‘The one great aim of the Association is to win young men 
for the Saviour,’ 

and that note lias been dominant over since. 
Educational features were adopted in 1864, and 
the Central International Committee as the 
executive of the World’s Alliance was formed in 
1878 with headquarters in Geneva. Tho jubilee 
of tho movement was celebrated in London in 
1894, and on that occasion tho founder, George 

1 BO viii. 166 ; Orooke, HI. 160. 

3 BO xxi. 186 : PBQ ii. 964. 

® Martin, Eastern India , iii. 636 ; Orooke, Ui. 169. 

4 Orooke, Hi. 157. . . . 

6 Of. R. G. Bhandarkar, VaifTyivuon, Saitnnn, and Minor 
Religious Systems (- Ol Al * III. vl.), Strassburg, 1913, p. 146. 

« Orooke, iii. 168 f. 
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Williams, received the honour of knighthood 
from Queen Victoria. The official figures issued 
by the World's Committee show that on 1st Jan. 
1920 the Y.M.C.A. was represented in 8789 
centres, of which 6250 were in Europe, 32 in 
Africa, 2098 in America, 386 in Asia, and 23 in 
Australasia. 

The Association has thus been in existence for 
three-quarters of a century, and in all parts of 
the world has proved the friend particularly of 
the young man away from home. The exceptional 
conditions of the Great War have brought it into 
the limelight and gathered round the Y.M.C.A. 
a host of new friends and naturally not a few 
critics. On the one hand, it has been urged by 
many that there is no need for the Y.M.C.A., and 
that the Churches can do all that is necessary as 
far as Christian work among young men is con- 
cerned. Many Christian people have gone even 
further and said, ‘ Drop the “ Christian ” out of 
your title and confine your efforts to social service, 
and you can count on our cordial support.’ In 
like manner it was often said, even during the 
Great War, bv certain Army people who hod no 
sympathy with the higher aims of the Association : 
‘Wo have our own canteens, and, therefore, we do 
not need the Y.M.C.A.* — forgetting that the As- 
sociation is something far more than a canteen 
and seeks to introduce through its programme that 
inspiration and uplift which men so greatly need. 

Many have accused the Association of being too 
broad, and others have withheld sympathy and 
support because in their judgment it is adminis- 
tered on too narrow lines. Then, again, during 
the War many have accused the Y.M.C.A. or 
being too much commercialized, though, on the 
other hand, they insist on the work being self- 
supporting. The fact is that, if it was to meet 
the real need of the men during the War, it was 
compelled to trade, though never for trading*s sake 
or for private profit, and indeed all the profits 
were spent for the direct and immediate benefit 
of the men. 

The Y.M.C.A. commenced its work on somewhat 
narrow lines. It had a definite objective which it 
kept always before its members— to win men for 
Christ and to enlist them in His service. The 
story of the movement has been a story of gradual 
but steady and constant evolution. It has gradu- 
ally extended, and to-day it stands for a broad 
progressive programme of Christian and social 
service. To appreciate the importance of the 
service it has rendered during tlie past seventy- 
five years, and the programme it is gradually 
evolving for the future, certain facts must be 
borne in mind concerning the Association. 

x. Its functions are those of the pioneer.— It 
does not Book so mnch to build upon the founda- 
tions laid by others as to find new methods of 
serving and enlisting men. As an emergency 
organization it appealed to the imagination of the 
public in August, 1914, when, through its mobile 
machinery, it was able to moot a definite national 
emergency with unexpected rapidity. Long before 
the adaptation of the Labour Exchanges to meet 
the needs of discharged men, the Y.M.C.A. in 
London had its own employment agency, through 
whioh it found work tor more than 20,000 ex- 
soldiers and sailors. Before the Armistice it had 
its own training workshops in London, Manchester, 
and other centres, and the little farm colony it 
has established in Dorset for tubercular ex-service 
men has been regarded by the authorities as one 
of the best things of the kind, though to meet tho 
need fully the machinery of no private organiza- 
tion would be adequate. The Y.M.C.A. was the 
pioneer of tho present Army system of education, 
and more than £140,000 was spent by the British 


movement on educational work among the soldiers 
in France. As the War went on, many other 
societies and private individuals organized recrea- 
tion huts ana tents on the lines mapped out by 
the Y.M.C.A., but it was the pioneering work in 
the early days of the century in volunteer and 
territorial camps that provided the experience 
upon which all this work in war-time has been 
built up. 

2. It is essentially an auxiliary movement.— It 
does not profess to be an educational authority, 
but in a hundred ways it supplements the work 
of sohool, university, and educational committee. 
On the battlefield it supplemented the work of 
the official R.A.M.C., attending to the needs of 
the walking wounded, and in the base eamps 
caring for the relatives who visited their loved 
ones when dangerously ill in hospital. So in like 
manner it seeKB to supplement the work of the 
Churches, and has always resisted the temptation 
to develop into another denomination, whatever 
it may be called, or to take to itself functions that 
rightly belong to the Churches, or to supplant or 
in any way supersede their work. 

3. It Is interdenominational rather than unde- 
nominational.— It holds that the first duty of the 
member is to his Church. A recent official declara- 
tion states : 

'(1) The Y.M.O.A. does not come on the scene to teach the 
Churches how to do their work, much less to supplant them. 
It desires to holp and serve the Ghurch os the permanent 
Divine Institution designed by God to help and save the world. 

(2) It believes it is called of God to serve our soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen until demobilisation is complete, and then to con- 
tinue to serve them when demobilised or disabled, and, as far 
as possible, all the young men and hoys of the Nation in town 
and city, camp and barracks, village and hamlet. East End 
and West End, guiding and befriending them as they move 
from place to place, and looking after their interests when in 
response to the call of commerce or vocation they travel in 
search of health or wealth to the most distant parts of the 
British Empire, or to the utmost parts of Lhe earth. 

(3) It regards tho whole world as its parish, believing that 
the work clone during the war has demonstrated that the lied 
Triangle has a message for the men of every creed and nation. 
It believes it can help the ChurcheB to find the key to the 
solution of one aspect of the Missionary problem, and that the 
“nut” will prove as helpful to the young men of missionary 
lands as to those of our own country. 

(4) It believes that the very success of its war service con- 
stitutes a challenge to undertake work on an adequate scale for 
the men and boy* of every class. 

(5) It holds that it is of more Importance that the need 
should be met, and the work done, than that any particular 
society or organisation— even the Y.M.C.A.— should do it. It 
recognises that the field is so wide that there is ample scope 
for the activities of all societies that have the same ena in view, 
and it earnestly desires that over-lapping and consequent waste 
of energy should be avoided, and all such work co-ordinated. 

(0) It seeks to provide a rallying centre for those who, irre- 
spective of distinctions of croud or party, desire to engage in 
social servioe and to work for the extension of the Kingdom of 
God. 

S it would state definitely and categorically that, whilst 
recognising its position as an agency of the Christian 
Church, It regards as the primary aim of the movement the 
winning of young men for our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
leading of them Into the fellowship and servioe of the Churches.* 
4. It is missionary in its outlook.— The mission 
of the Y.M.C.A. is to the man outside, and it 
seeks to touch him at every point and, as far as 
possible, in every place. It seeks to form a half- 
way house, a kind of communication trench, 
between the men of the nation and the Churches. 
It has always placed emphasis upon the work of 
the member in the sphere of his daily calling. 
Meetings for prayer and for the study of the 
Bible have ever hold a prominent place in the 
programme of the Y.M.C.A., and it seeks 
through its members to proclaim the message of 
the Evangel in the language of the times. It has 
always made a feature of meetings in the open-air 
and in unexpected places. It counts more upon 
atmosphere than meetings, and depends, more 
than upon any other single factor, on the personal- 
ity of its workers. 

As may be inferred from the foregoing, the 
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Association has spread to non-Christian lands, 
where it has speedily become an indigenous move- 
ment. In Inaia, China, and Japan it has been 
proved that the countries of the Orient can them- 
selves provide leadership that will compare favour- 
ably with the best that the Western nations can 
produce. 

5. It is essentially a layman’s movement.— 
Possibly the greatest service the Association has 
rendered to the cause of Christianity has been in 
winning men when young for Christian disciple- 
ship and providing them with their first training 
in Christian service. Such training must often 
have been crude, but it has been practical and 
effective, and has provided the incentive to further 
study and an earnest longing for fuller knowledge. 
It will probably be conceded that the greatest 
weakness of many of the Churches to-day is to be 
found in their failure to fire the imagination of 
their male members and to enlist their co-opera- 
tion in the work of winning men. This lack, to a 
certain extent, has been supplied by the Y.M.C. A. 
— to how large an extent has not been fully realized. 
Leading ministers of every denomination have told 
the story of the help and training the Association 
gave them at a critical period of their careers. 
It is true that many a branch of the Y.M.C.A. 
does not live up to the high idealB of the movement, 
but no Association is regarded aB really efficient 
from the Y.M.C.A. standpoint unless it aimB at 
keeping first things first and inspires young men 
to help their fellows in the daily fight against 
temptation. Emphasis is placed, too, on the 
importance of the voluntary worker. In the 
great city Association ttie General Secretary is 
the key to the situation. The work must be 
built up largely around his personality, but his 
business is to inspire men and work through his 
members. The very last thing to be desired is 
the development of a professional class of men, 
however able, who will do the work themselves 
rather than through others. 

In the early days of the Great War the Y.M.C.A. 
had to face a serious crisis with regard to personnel. 
Hitherto it had been regarded as ‘a work for 
young men by young men/ The very men on 
whom it relied for its ever-expanding war work 
were needed for the Army and Navy, and their 
places had to be taken by men who, through age 
or health, were disqualified for active service. It 
was soon found, however, that there were many 
things women could do even in the work of a 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and, as a 
matter of fact, later on there wore in the war 
service of the British Y.M.C.A. alone more than 
40,000 women workers as compared with less 
than 4000 men. There can be no doubt that the 
Y.M.C.A. woman worker has come to stay, and 
that to the great advantage of the movement. 

6 . Emphasis is laid on practical service.— In 
the early days of the War some people spoke 
sneeringly of what they termed 1 canteen religion/ 
As the War years passed slowly by, the vast 
majority saw its utility and learned that it was 
not incompatible with the teaching and example 
of our Lora. He spoke of the * cup of cold water ’ 
given in His name, and many a war- weary soldier 
saw the Master’s hand in the hand that gave him 
a cup of hot coffee or cocoa when he was ‘up 
against things’ in the trenches. The Y.M.C.A. 
believes that the most effective way of combating 
intemperance is by providing an effective counter- 
attraction. Given the 'Hut’ run by the right 
people and with a strong constructive programme, 
there will be little need to fear the wet canteen, 
the public-house, or the far more deadly drinking 
club. The Association seeks to promote purity 
of life, not only by education and precept, but also 


by making provision for tho sexes to meet amidst 
wholesome surroundings and by catering for the 
leisure of young people. A well-equipped hostel 
is an important feature of most of the large city 
Associations at home and overseas, and in a 
hundred practical ways the all-round needs of 
young men and boys are being looked after. It 
is the conviction of the leaders of the movement 
that it is possible to serve God acceptably in any 
one of the many activities of the Association. 
The Hut, or the lied Triangle Club, as it is 
usually called, with its big lounge or common 
room, is regarded as a centre to work from, and 
an object lesson in practical Christianity. It is 
recognized that 

* Where Truth In closest words may fail, 

Then Truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in by lowly doom.' 

7 . It is a unifying force.— Sir George Williams 
always regarded the prayer of the Master—' That 
they all may be one ’—as a call and a challenge to 
tho Association which he founded and with which 
his name will for ever be identified. Through the 
whole period of its existence the Y.M.C.A. has 
been a unifying force, though it has talked little 
al>out unity, ft has provided a common platform 
for Christians of all denominations, ami has actu- 
ally succeeded in bringing together and uniting in 
Christian service those who never otherwise found 
opportunity to move beyond their denominational 
barriers, we believe it is destined to play an 
important part in years to come in bringing to- 

gether class and class, party and party, creed and 
creed, nation and nation. None will be asked to 
give up their special beliefs or convictions, but 
all will be invited to co-operate in the service of 
the Kingdom of God. In the War the Association 
was allowed to serve the Indian troops only on 
condition that there should be no religious work 
as men commonly call work religious. There 
were to be no hymns, no prayers, no addresses, 
no distribution of Biblos or Testaments. The 
leaders of the movement gave their promise and 
carried it out to the letter. It is doubtful if 
anything that has ever been done will havo more 
effect upon the future of Christianity in India 
than the unselfish Christian social service carried 
out by consecrated men under the sign of the Red 
Triangle. Not only during the War, but before 
and since, the Association has had the privilege 
of serving men of every nation and creed. 

8 . It begins with the boy.— The hope of the 
future of the Y.M.C.A. is to be found in the fact 
that it begins with the boy, and it seeks to get 
him at the age when ho begins to feel too big for 
the Sunday School. Tf we can only reach and 
influence the boy during the crisis of adolescence, 
the future is assured. 

9 . The significance of the Red Triangle.— 
During the War the Rod Triangle lmd become 
almost as familiar as the Red Cross itself. It 
typifies the service tho Association seeks to render. 
Its very colour signifies sacrifice, and its three 
sides speak to the Association man of the needs 
of tody, mind, and spirit, all of which may he 
consecrated to the service of the living God. 
Nothing that can be used to the glory of God is 
regarded by the Association as common or unclean. 
Its programme is ever widening and its roots 
getting deeper down. For years tho leaders of 
the Y.M.C.A. set their faces steadily against 
even the most innocent of games, and, when these 
were included, another running fight, which lasted 
for years, took place over the proposed inclusion 
of smoking rooms and billiard tables. These have 
now become almost universal in Britain, though 
there are still many of the great Association 
buildings in the United States where smoking is 
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not permitted. More recent agitation has been 
in favour of cards, dancing, and the drama, and 
almost imperceptibly the Association has Beemed 
to modify its position to meet the new needs of a 
new generation. Emphasis is placed on proper 
supervision, right company and hours, a programme 
that iB clean and elevating and in connexion with 
which there is no gambling. It is urged that 
these innovations can only lie included as part 
of a well-considered constructive programme. In 
these days, when there is a more or less general 
tendency to kill time, everything that can be done 
is being done to build up in every Association 
centre a programme that will lead the members on 
to aspiration and achievement. 

Critics have accused the Y.M.C.A. of attempt- 
ing the impossible, of building on the apex of 
the Triangle. They gladly accept the criticism. 
They have attempted the impossible, and by God’s 
grace the impossibles has been achieved, for the 
secret of the tied Triangle is that it is upheld by 
invisible hands. 

LmsuATira*.— i. Historical.— E. W. Shlpton, ‘The Hletory 
of the Y.M.CJ. A. in London,’ Kxeter HaU Ijeotures for IStf-lSW, 
London, 1804, t. ; G. J. Stevenson, Historical Records of the 
Y.M.C.A . do. 1884; The Jubilee of the Y.M.C.A. 

189U, do. 1894; History of the Y.M.C.A., vol. i. (only vol. 
issued) deals with 4 The Founding of the Association' (L. L. 
Doggett), New York. 1916 ; Fifty Year «* Work among Young 
Men (a world survey), London, 1804 ; The Association Hand- 
book, New York, 1802 (gives a chapter on ' The History of the 
Y.M.O.A.’): Work for Young Men in N. America , do. 1901; 
History of the Forth American Y.M.C.A ., do. 1918. A 
history of the whole movement is In preparation. 

ii. Biographical. — J . B. Hodder Williams. The Life of Sir 
George Williams , London, 1906, re-issuod as The Father of the 
Red Triangle , do. 1918 ; H. Begbie, The Ordinary Man and 
the Extraordinary Thing , do. n.d. (c. 1012) (a study of the 
founder and the movement); J. Kellett, That Friend of Mine 
(the Life of Miss M. McArthur, a pioneer of educational work 
with the Army in France), do. 1920 ; Betty Stevenson, Y.M.C.A ., 
Croix de Guerre avee Palms, do. 1920 (the life of a lady 
transport driver); L. L. Doggett, The Life of Robert R. 
MoBumey , Cleveland, U.S.A., 1902; R. C. Morse, My Life 
with Young Men , New York, 1918. 

ill General and descriptive. — Handbook of the History , 
Organisation and Methods of Work of Y.M.C.A., New York, 
1892 ; The Army and Religion , ed. D. S. Cairns, London, 1919, 
pt. it. ch. 8 ; A. K. Yapp, The Romanes of the Red Triangle, 
London, n.d. ; E. W. Hornungi Notes of a Camp-Follower on 
the Western Front , do. 1010 (gives an account of the work of a 
Y.M.C.A. Librarian at Arras) ; G. Henderson, The Experiences 
of a Hut Leader at the Front , Parley, 1918; J. W. Barrett, 
The War-Work of the Y.M.C.A. in Egypt, London, 1019; 
H. Boas, The Australian Y.M.C.A. with the Jewish Soldier 
of the Australian Imperial Force, do. 1919 ; K. Mayo, That 
Damn Y, Boston, U.S.A., 1920 (gives a racy account of the 
American Association's War- Work) ; Sherwood Bddy, Every- 
body's World, London, 1020 ; Conrad Hoffmann, In the Prison 
Camps of Germany , New York, 1920 (describes the work among 
prisoners right through the War) ; S. H. Baker, Character 
Building Clubs for Boys, London, 1919 (the text-book for the 
Boys’ Department of the Y.M.G.A.) ; see also year-books and 
pamphlets issued by various departments, 18 Russell Square, 
London. 

iv. Periodicals— Every country has its own publications; 
for English readers the chief periodicals'are : The Red Triangle 
Maganne, monthly. London ; Red Triangle Hews, Sootland ; 
Young Men of India , monthly, Calcutta; Association Men, 
monthly, New York; the trilingual quarterly. The Sphere, 
Geneva. A. K. YAPP, 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION.— I. is Great Britain .— ' The Young 
Women’s Christian Association (Y.W.C.A.) has 
been a growth, not an organisation, a creation rather 
than a manufacture; its very nomenclature de- 
notes this. Quite naturally and gradually branches 
have grown up all over tne world. A branch in- 
volves a living organism, so that the Y.W.C.A. 
has sometimes been compared to a tree with its 
central stem and spreading branches whose leaves 
have been for the healing of the nations. As in 
all human activities, the spirit has been too often 
lost in the letter, and life cramped by form and 
substance ; there have in consequence been many 
failures, but its motto, 'Not by might, nor by 
power, bat by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts,' 


still binds the Y.W.C.A. together as an inter- 
national federation; the British Y.W.C.A. was 
one of the first to join it. 

Z. History.— The history of the Association 
circles round throe great oventa in the spiritual, 
social, and political realms which have in a special 
way affected women. 

(1) First in 1855 began the spiritual movement 
which culminated in the revival of 1856-60 in 
Great Britain and Ireland, on the Continent, and 
in U.S.A. The idea that 'thy sons and thy 
daughters shall prophesy’ was revived at this 
time, and it was then that women shared in the 
blessings which accrue from a fully developed 
spiritual ideal. To a daughter came the idea of 
forming a Y.W.C.A. worked as a prayer union 
for young women. Girls became anxious for the 
welfare of their friends, and, as the new tide of 
life began to flow, they were caught into it and 
began to realize their responsibilities. Up to that 
time it was not considered proper for a woman to 
attend even a missionary meeting, much less to go 
out as a missionary, or to take part in evangelistic 
work. The present writer remembers attending a 
meeting where no hymn could be sung, for it was 
not considered proper or right for a woman to 
raise the tune at a religious meeting, even when 
no man could do so. Emma Kobarts asked ten 
friends to join her in intercession— a prayer union, 
as it was then called— and these women, filled 
with the spirit of revival, began to bring the names 
of others to be prayed for. A list of the first 27 
members still remains in a tiny book, and a quarto 
Bheet, of a few years later date, is in the writer’s 
possession, containing a list of some 140 names, 
each undertaking some small piece of religious 
and social service. Gradually tne list grew until 
10,000 members were enrolled in different branches, 
each member being taught to realize her corporate 
as well as her individual responsibility. Thus the 
foundation of the Y.W.C.A. as a fellowship of 
service and prayer was laid. 

(2) In 1887 came the social upheaval which 
followed the revelations of W. T. Stead. Wages 
boards were unknown, and few girls earned a 
living wage. The consequence was grave moral 
danger, and many indications of evil were dis- 
covered and made public at that time. It was an 
appeal to a Christian association of women. The 
London Y.W.C.A. made an appeal to the public 
which for the first time brought the Association 
into national prominence, ana set it on its path 
of social as well as definitely religions work. 
Hostels were opened all over London and in other 
towns; the Travellers’ Aid Society was inaugur- 
ated ; the Park Mission for visiting in the London 
parks; and the Factory Helpers^ Union, which 
has since developed into the Federation of Work- 
ing Girls' Clubs, began its useful work under the 
Y.W.C.A., while the Association gathered 
educated girls into a ‘Time and Talents’ move- 
ment, quickly followed by the Guild of Helpers. 

An association which belongs to the British 
Empire and has its part in the life of a nation 
whioh has ever offered hospitality to the people 
of all nations could not fail to extend beyond its 
own borders. The Y.W.C.A. was carried to India, 
with Bombay as its first centre, to 23. Africa at 
Cape Town, to the Continent, and to Australia. 
The Provincial Council (as the South of England 
Council was then called) had its links in many 
lands. The Y.W.C.A. became the office in England 
for the 'International Union of the Friends of 
Yonng Women,’ an organization which had spread 
all over Europe. 'Prevention and Protection* 
was its watchword, and its motto ' By love serve 
one another.’ A visit of the then president, the 
present Lord Kinnaird, with his sistero Gertrude 
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and Kiuily Kinnaird, to the U.S.A. brought the 
BritiHh Association into touch with a similar 
movement among students, wiiich was organized 
along the linos of the Y.M.C.A., and formed the 
Btudent department of the Y.W.C.A., which has 
been adopted in many lands as an integral part 
of the national Y.W.C.A. work of the country. 
This led to frequent communication and inter* 
visitation until imally an entirely new policy was 
adopted. All the branches which had been started 
by the British Association and linked to it, but 
which were not in Groat Britain or Ireland, wore 
cut oti‘ gradually and formod into national groups 
under national committees; each could make its 
own rules and affiliate to the World's Y.W.C.A. 
office. 

(3) The third national movement which brought 
a call to the British Y.W.C.A. was the Great 
War of 1914-18. On tho first day of war, 4th 
August, some of the workers met, and within a 
week called together the National Council to 
consider the responsibility of a women’s associa- 
tion in time of war ; it established a War Emer- 
gency Committee in the lirst month, which eventu- 
ally developed into a War Department with six 
different committees. The Association nut itself 
at the disposal of Government for anything that 
might concern women. It was found that London 
had become a cosmopolitan city, and girls of all 
lands were working in it. Immediately they were 
anxious to get back to their own country, the 
Y.W.C.A. provided the necessary links, and 
thousands of girls found that the Association 
Directory could guide them and that its member- 
ship meant friendship and fellowship above national 
or denominational ties. The Blue Triangle, 
similarly to the Bed Triangle of the Y.M.C.A., 
became the symbol of Y.W.C.A. activities. It 
was evident to the nation that a Christian associa- 
tion could be looked to to provide for the physical 
and social well-being of tlie soldier boy and the 
irl war-worker. The War Department gradually 
ecame responsible for establishing and expanding 
work along two lines— thoBo of providing for the 
mental and for the physical needs of girls— and 
on a third line to carry on the religious work of 
the Association, thereby completing the triangle 
symbol. The throe— physical, mental, religious- 
are equally dependent on the spiritual force which 
energizes and binds them together. The Blue 
Triangle is now seen in Government enclosures and 
controlled factories, in tho centre of busy cities 
and in the lonely countryside wherever munition 
and aerodrome settlements were established. It 
denotes to tlie girl of to-day, as the letters 
Y.W.C.A. denoted to the girl of yesterday, that 
family life, community life, and the life of tlie 
State are better if animated by the spirit of Jesus 
Christ their Lord, which is the animating spirit 
of the Y.W.C.A. Tlie Association also makes its 
contribution to the Kingdom of God on earth by 
remaining in close relation to all the Christian 
Churches; it is strictly interdenominational, and 
its service is rendered to all women irrespective of 
creed. 

2. Organization.— (a) National . — The activities 
of the Association are carried out on certain well- 
defined lines under the direction of: ( 1 ) the 
National Biennial Conference elected by the 
membership, thus aiming at the development of 
democratic management ; (2) a National Council 
appointed at the Conference and composed largely 
oi national and divisional office-bearers, with co- 
opted members, representative of labour and 
Church, meeting at least once a year; (3) a 
National Executive, meeting monthly to direct 
and evolve any activities necessary for the grow- 
ing needs of the girls of the land. The work is 


lirected by a president, four acting vice-presidents, 
a treasurer, a general secretary, anti a stall of 
national secretaries. 

( 6 ) Departmental.—- National, departmental, and 
sectional committees, meeting every month or in 
alternate months, are appointed for studying 
problems affecting girls, and thus a large body of 
women take part in and guide the activities of the 
Association. The Overseas and Foreign Committee 
seeks to interest members in Association work in 
non-Christian lands ; secretaries are sent out to 
all parts of the world. 

(c) Basis and aims. — All women taking up active 
work, salaried or honorary, on these councils and 
committees must agree with the basis and aims : 

* Faith in God the Father as Creator, and in Jesus Christ, 
His only Son, oh Lord and Saviour, and in the Holy Spirit as 
ftevealer of Truth and Source of Power for life and service, 
according to the teaching of Holy Scripture.' 

'The aim of the Young Women's Christian Association Is 
To call young women and girlN to tho allegiance of Our lord 
Jesus Christ, the fellowship of Ills Church and the service of 
Ills Kingdom. 

To unite them in a fellowship of prayer, Bible study and 
service, through which they may make their contribution to 
the spiritual, moral and social progress of the world. 

To make available for them ail that will minister to character, 
mental capacity and physical health.’ 

(d) Training of secretaries . — Tho aim is to have 
a well-staffed training centre where students offer- 
ing for home or overseas work can receive a year 
or more of training, so that tho Association 
secretaryship may be looked on as a vocation os 
important os teaching. 

(e) Headquarters. — The Headquarters of the 
British Y.W.C.A. are at 22, 25, and 26 George 
Street, Hanover Square, London, W.l. 

(/) Membership. — Membership in the Association 
is open to women who desire, in fulfilment of the 
motto, to serve one another and the world by love 
in tlie spirit of Jesus Christ. There are also 
associate membership and club membership which 
do not involve membership of the Association. 

(y) Magazines.— By its literature the Association 
seeks to carry its ideals to all sections of the com- 
munity. Its magazines are: Woman's Outlook 
(monthly), Our Own Gazette (monthly, for younger 
members), Home and Overseas Bulletin, The 
World's Quarterly , The Y.W.C.A . Almanack and 
Motto Card , The Monthly Letter. 

(h) Territorial work . —The activities are carried 
on through divisions, embracing a given number 
of counties : London, East of England, Midlands, 
North of England, South of England, West of 
England, Scotland, Wales. Each has its president, 
general secretary, and council, and directs the 
work of tlie local branches by grouping them into 
district councils. 

3 . Methods.— Along the lines of tho physical, 
intellectual, and religious development of the 
young women of the land, and through its de- 
partments, tho Association moves forward. The 
most important methods are : 

(rt) Canteens.—' The Y.W.O.A. lion the honour of starting tho 
first women's restaurant, which is still feeding hundreds of 
working girls at 1 Ames House,’ Mortimer Street, Loudon, W. 

<b) Hostels.— The largest of these Is Bedford House, London. 
Others are Ashley House, London ; 4 Huvillu Place, Newcastle ; 
110 George Street, Kdinburgh ; Sherbmuk House, Bristol, eUi. 

(c) Clubs. — Clubs are carried on under the direction of a olub- 
lcaaer, who organises their operations with the help of com- 
mittees consisting of members, and encourages Y.W.C.A. 
membership, so that dub-membership may lead to national 
and international interest in all that concerns young women. 

(d) Branches.— Groups in any locality where there are a 
sufficient number of girls needing Y.W.C.A. fellowship and 
promotion are called branches. 

(e) Holiday Homes.- In Holiday Homes and Holiday Comps 
with Convalescent and Holiday Club Department) recreation, 
ellowship, and comradeship are promoted, and all dosses 
meet together. 

(/) The Social Question Department is continually watohing 
the needs of working girls and spreading information os to 
legislation on questions affecting women. 

(p) The International and Emigration Department works In 
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co-operation with the Immigration Departments of other lands 
and the Employment Bureau (foreign), and seeks to solve some 
of the problems of household work by establishing training 
hostels and rewards for long service. The Blue Triangle 
Household Orderly Corps is the newest development 

(A) The Educational Department , with its libraries and a 
growing staff of secretaries, seeks to lit the girl of labour for 
her future life, and to Induce the girl of education and leisure 
to share her opportunities with those who have fewer advant- 
ages. In dubs, though they are mainly recreational and 
social, It encourages study by means of circles and lectures. 
Oo-opemtion with the Y.M.O.A. Is being arranged. A Working 
Women*s College has reoently been established. 

(i) The Deception Hostel and Moral Question Department has 
tor its aim to maintain a Christian attitude towards all moral 
questions, and by practical work to help every girl to attain It 

(J) The Religwus Work Committee touches the very centre 
of Y.W.O.A. work. Its aims are to promote the spiritual life 
of workers and members by Quiet Days, Retreat conferences, 
Camps, and Summer Schools. There are special secretaries 
for promoting Bible study, evangelistic efforts, prayer and 
fellowship, home study, and co-operation with the Church. 

II. The World's Y.W.C.A.— At first looked 
on as undenominational, the Y.W.C. A. has proved 
itself to be interdenominational. In its earliest 
years avoided by some sections of the Church, and 
its position misunderstood, it held to its principles, 
which have been formulated into a truly catnolic 
basis, and with a truly world-wide aim— the win- 
ning of the girls of the world to recognize the claims 
of Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour and Lord. 

The basis was at first that of the British Associa- 
tion, but at the Stockholm Conference the follow- 
ing was adopted : 

* Faith in God the Father as Creator, and in Jesus Christ 
His only Son as Lord and Saviour, and In the Holy Spirit ae 
revealer of truth and source of power for life and service, 
according to the teaohing of the Holy Scriptures.' 

The first World’s Committee met in London in 
1894 ; Mrs. J. H. Tritton was appointed president 
and Mary Morley treasurer. A sum of £800 was 
guaranteed by the United States and Canada, 
which were tnen united, and by Great Britain 
and Ireland, also united at that time. It was 
agreed that the general secretary of the World’s 
Association should be from another country than 
that in which the World’s Office was looatcd, and 
therefore Annie M. Reynolds, the first general 
secretary, came from the U.S.A. An executive 
committee was chosen, composed of women resident 
at Headquarters, to which is committed the work 
for the period between one World’s Conference 
and another. On this committee women of 
several nationalities have served during residence 
in London. The office was located first at 26 
George Street, Hanover Square, and has since 
been removed to 22 York Place, W. 1. Although 
at present in London, there is no rule as to which 
country the office of the World’s Y.W.C. A. should 
be located in. It is at the choice of the Quad- 
rennial Conference. Two other national Associa- 
tions were sharers equally with Great Britain and 
the United States in their moral earnestness and 
desire to form a World’s Association— those of 
Norway and Sweden. 

In the two years which intervened between the 
conference held in London, 8th~llth April 1892, 
and the formation of the World’s Committee in 
1894 the committee appointed had been carefully 
drawing up a constitution, which, while it should 
leave entire freedom of control and direction to 
each national organization, should guarantee 
federation on the basis of the voting membership 
of all branches according to each national member- 
ship. The object of the new body is threefold : 
(1) to bring into closer mutual Knowledge the 
national associations already existing that they 
may be more praotically helpful to those of their 
members who go out from their own country ; (2) to 
help countries having only scattered Associations 
to form such into self-reliant national committees ; 
(3) to develop a greater spirit of responsibility 
among the young women of Christian countries 


towards the young women of non - Christian 
countries. 

The first four years— November 1894 to June 
1898— had naturally to be spent in striving to 
attain the first object of the World’s Association 
and in becoming mutually acquainted. The 
second object of the World’s Association also 
had its place in the first year, when in May 189ft 
the Canadian Associations, through accredited 
representative and honorary secretary, made 
formal application for admittance. The American 
committee, under whose direction they had formerly 
been, appreciated their spirit of self-reliance ana 
hade them God-speed. The year 189ft also saw a 
closer union established between the S. African as 
well as the Australian Associations. At the fifth 
regular meeting of the Executive Committee (9th 
March 1895), the third object, of greater interest 
in non-Christian countries, was foreshadowed by a 
note from Madras, India, recording that AgneB 
Hill ‘has made a splendid start here and been 
greatly blessed in all her work since her arrival 
in India.’ At the meeting of 18th Feb. 1897, 
formal notice was given of the organization of the 
National Committee of India, Burma, and Ceylon, 
with headquarters at Calcutta. Agnes Hill was 
asked to take the position of national secretary. 
China and Japan were not long in developing 
more purely Chinese and Japanese National 
Committees. 

The first World’s Y.W.C. A. Conference was 
held in London, 14th-18th June 1898. The basis 
of representation adopted was that each national 
committee should have the right to send ten 
voting delegates to the World’s Conference, 
provided each national committee represented 
100 or more branches ; if it represented less than 
100 branches it should have power to send only 
five voting delegates. Every five branches after 
that should have the right to send one delegate 
to the conference. It was recommended that a 
‘ quarterly ’ from October 1898, called The Women's 
International Quarterly , be regarded as the 
official organ of the World’s Y.W.C. A., that the 
second Sunday in November and the week follow- 
ing be considered as the International Week of 
Prayer for the World’s Y.W.C. A., and that the 
Executive Committee be empowered to select a 
suitable international badge, which is now the 
Blue Triangle. 

The first event of active importance after the 
conference was the application of the German 
national council for affiliation with the World’s 
Association. 

At the London conference eighteen countries 
were represented, at Geneva (1902) nineteen. At 
the London conference English had been the only 
language ; in Geneva French was the prevailing 
language. The Genova conference was privileged 
to welcome the Danish national committee to 
active membership in the World’s Association. 

Ail through the Great War, although no inter- 
national work could be undertaken, there was no 
breach in the World’s alliance, and most national 
associations developed on vpry similar lines. In 
June 1920 representatives of 28 countries met at 
Champeri, Switzerland, for a World Y.W.C.A* 
Commission to inquire into the social and in- 
dustrial conditions which affect women so largely. 
It was followed by a meeting of the World’s 
Y.W.C.A. Committee, the meeting of which had 
been suspended during hostilities. No affiliated 
country held aloof, and there were added repre- 
sentatives of South America and Central Europe, 
on which continents Associations are rapidly 
developing. 

Litmuturk.— The work which the Y.W.O.A Is doing is 
reoorded in its raageslnes. The chief of these are (1) Our 
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Own Gazette, (2) The Y.W.C.A. Monthly Letter , and (8) The 
Y. W.C.A. Bulletin of Home and Overseas yews* 

For further information the following publication* may be 
consulted : The Y. W.C.A. Overseas; The Y. W.C.A. in China ; 
The Y. W.C.A. in Africa; The Woman's Movement in India; 
Social Service in South Africa : The Y. W.C.A. and Reconstruc- 
tion; The Y.W.C.A. and Education; The Y.W.C.A. in the 
Twentieth Century. These publications are all issued at the 
offices of the Y.W.O.A. in London and New York. 

Kmily Kinnaird. 

YUAN-CHWANG, FA-HIAN,and I-TSING. 
— Yuan- chwang (Ilmen • tsiang), the greatest 
Chinese traveller in India (A.D. 629-845), is also one 
of the most important figures in the history of the 
development of Chinese Buddhism. There were 
three pilgrims before hint, among whom Fa-hian 
was the first to penetrate (A.D. 399-413) into the 
holy land of the Buddhists, and his return marks 
a step in the progress of the study of Buddhist 
literature, while the two others, Sun-yun and Hui- 
sene (A.D. 418) by name, left only a short narrative 
of tneir travel 1 and do not seem to have done any 
important work at home, though they brought 
back with them some 170 Buddhist texts. Alter 
Yuan-ch wang in the T’ang dynasty there were so 
many travellers in India that those recorded by 
I-tsing alone amount to 56. 1 The recorder himself, 
who stayed for a prolonged period (A.D. 671-695) 
in India and the Malay islands, was by far the 
most prominent among them and the only scholar 
who could in any way be compared with Yuan- 
chwang himself. 

The three, Fa-hian, Yuan-chwang, and I-tsing, 
are styled in Japan the * three mirrors that reflect 
Indian Buddhism.’ They are therefore treated 
together in the present article. 

x. The routes.-— There were from of old four 
principal routes into India, two through Central 
Asia, the northern and the southern. On his 
journey out Yuan-chwang took the northern road 
through Turfan, Kucha, Issik-kul, Tashkend, 
Samarkand, Kunduz, Kabul, and PeshawAr, while 
on his way home he preferred the southern road, 
turning eastward from Kunduz and passing Pamir 
Kul, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, and Nainshe 
(Ansi). 8 The southern road is much shorter and 
the most direct way to India, and corresponds 
roughly with the route of Fa-hian and other pre- 
decessors. The third route to India was through 
Tibet, leading either to Bhutan or Sikkim or some- 
times to Nepal. During the T’ang dynasty there 
were many who took this road, especially after 
the marriage of a Chinese princess to the Tibetan 
king Srong-tsan-gampo, who sent envoys to India 
in A.D. 632. 

The fourth route was the over-sea one which 
was chosen by I-tsing, who embarked in a Persian 
ship from Kwang-tung to Sumatra, where he 
changed to a Malay boat, sailing through the strait 
to Tamralipti near Calcutta. Fa-hian as early as 
A.D. 413 embarked in a Brahman ship to cross the 
Indian ocean to Java, there taking another mer- 
chant ship for China. Thus the journey to India 
of the earnest traveller Fa-hian was over-land, and 
his return journey over-sea via Ceylon and Java. 
Yuan-chwang, on the other hand, confined himself 
to the over-land route, not even crossing over to 
Ceylon, while the last pilgrim I-tsing took the sea 
route both ways. 

a. Records.— (a) Fa-hian. — As he himself says 

i Samuel Beal, F6-kw6-ki by Fd-hien , London, 1860 and 1884, 
pp. 174-208. 

> Edouard Ohavannes, Voyage dee vilerins bouddhistes , 
mimoire compos* d Vtpoqus de la orande dynastie Tang sur 
les religicux tminents qui alltrerU chercher la loi dans lee pays 
d'occident , par I-tsing , Paris, 1804. 

8 Tao-hfiiian, in his geography of the region of the Sftkya 
(Bunyu Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the 
Buddhist Tnpitaka, Oxford, 1883, no. 1470), oalls this route the 
* middle ’ and the Tibetan road the * southern.’ Hui-lin. in his 
In-i (vol. 81), describes the Tibetan route rather minutely 
(Tokyo ed., case 30, vol. x. fol. 46*). 


towards the end of his record, Fa-hian started in 
A.D. 399 from Ch'ang-au, the western capital of 
China, reached India after six years, and, staying 
there another six years, returned in A.D. 413, 
spending three years on the way. His record, 
which was finally revised in A.D. 414, was called 
sometimes Fo-kwo-ki , * Record of the Buddhist 
Countries.’ or simply Fa-hian-chuan, ‘Record of 
Fa-hian.’ * The word ‘high priest’ is often added 
before the title Fa-hian-chuan , so it is certain that 
this designation was not given by the author 
himself. At the beginning of the record we find 
a note, ‘Fa-hien’s own record of his travels in 
India,’ which is in all probability the writer’s 
original title. The work was rendered into French 
by A. RAmusat in 1836, into English by S. Beal in 
1869 and 1884, and again by J. Legge in 1886, the 
last with the Chinese text as well. 

His six years' travel, beginning from Peshawar 
and ending at Tamralipti, covers almost all parts 
of India, 30 countries in all, except the Dekkan, 
which he himself says that he could not visit. 
From Tamralipti ho crossed to Ceylon, thence to 
return to China. 

When he left China, he was accompanied by 
some ten priests, but a party of three went to 
Turfan in the second year with the intention of 
getting the royal patronage there, and another 
party of three retraced their stopB from Feshawftr 
to China in the fourth veur for a reason not stated, 
while two others dieu in Peshawar and on the 
Hindu Kush. Fa-hian with his Bole companion 
Tao-chdng visited Mathura, Kanauj, SrAvastf, 
Kanilavastu, VaiMlI, and KuAinagara, and, having 
made a pilgrimage to all the sacred spots of the 
Buddha, came to P&taliputra, whence they visited 
Kajagrha, Gaya, Kukkufcapadft, and Benares. 
They returned to Pfttoiiputra, where they sojourned 
three years and collected and copied the sacred 
texts of various schools. Tao-chdng was charmed 
with the fine discipline of the Buddhist order there, 
and, having been disgusted with the ill-regulated 
manners of the Chinese Buddhists, he decided to 
live in India and never to return home. Fa-hian, 
whose desire was to enlighten China by his newly- 
acquired knowledge, took leave of his companion 
ana travelled alone farther down the Gang* to 
Campa and Tamralipti on his way home. He 
seems to have found Buddhism in general in a 
very flourishing state, as it was in the imperial 
Gupta period. Though the Mahayfina anu the 
Hinayana are mentioned now and again, there are 
as yet no traces of a dispute between the two 
schools nor signs (such as we find in Yuan-ch wang’s 
record) of either being much more inlluonti&l than 
the other. 

(b) Yuan-chwang. — The record of the great 
traveller is handed down to us in three forms. 
The first is of course his own work, Ifsi-yil-chi , 
‘Record of the Western Region,’ in 12 volumes, 
translated by Yuan-chwang and compiled by Pien- 
ohi, his pupil, A.D. 646, a The travels cover 138 
countries in all— 110 which he himself visited and 
28 of which he gathered news from his informants, 
os we are told in an introduction by Ching-po. s 
The characters and usages of the people and the 
state of Buddhist learning and practices are 
minutely described. The book is unique and in- 

1 Nanjio, no. 1406. » lb. no. 1603. 

8 This introduction was not translated by Julien. The 
separate edition of Kyoto University has it. In the postscript 
of the record it is expressly said that the use of the word king 
“ Indicates a country which was visited by Yuan-chwang 
himself while the word ehth (* arrive ') shows a place which was 
described from hearsay. Thus we can easily distinguish the 
countries which the traveller did not visit, i.e. 21 countries In 
Central Asia (vol. iX Nepal in the Ilim&layan district (vol. vii.), 
Ceylon and Persia (vol. xi.), and 4 countries again in Central 
Asia (vol. xil.). 28 altogether. It la strange that no scholar has 
hitherto called attention to this fact. 
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dispensable for the study of Indian history and 
the geography of the Buddhist period. In 1857 
Stanislas Julien published his French translation 
with the title M6 moires sur les conMes occidentals 
trad nits da Sanscrit en chitwis, en Van 648 1 par 
Hiouen - thsang* et du chinois en franqais par 
St. Julien. An English translation by S. Beal 
followed in 1884 with fclie title Si-yu-ki, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, translated from the 
Chinese of II iuen-tsiang, 2 vols., London. 

The second is a r6sum6 of Yuan -ch wang’s travels 
contained in the Record of the Region of the SCtkya 
in 8 books by Tao-hsuan.* It is interesting to 
note that the author was Yuan-ch wang’s pupil 
and one of his assistant translators, and that the 
work was compiled during Yuan-chwang’s life- 
time, i.e . A.D. 650. 

There seems to have been another work In 10 books entitled 
Usi-yil-chiian, * Record of the Western Region,’ by Yeii-ts'ung. 
another pupil of the traveller. This record, it is said, treated 
more of the Indian life than the religion itself, whereas the 
traveller’s own Mdmoirts paid more attention to the religion 
than the life. Tao-hsu&n says in his own preface that both of 
these were too minute and copious for goneral information and 
that this very fact led him to a fresh compilation of his own 
work. No European translation of it has as yet appeared. 

The third is a curtailed form of the Mtmoircs 
given in the life of Yuan-chwang in 10 volumes, 
compiled by Hui-li and annotated by Yen-fcs'ung, 
A.D. 885.: 4 Julien published it, at the same time 
as the M {moires, m an abstract under the title 
Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-Thmng ct ses voyages 
dans Vlnde , 629-645, London, 1853, and Beal has 
also given us a similar abstract. 

So far as Yuan-chwang’s routes and geographical 
names are concerned, Thomas Watters, a great 
Chinese scholar, did a great deal, and tins result of 
his studies was published in 1904-05 by T. W. Bhys 
Davids and S. W. Bushell with the title On Yuan 
Chwang’s Trawls in India, 629-645 , by Thomas 
Watters. His researches are accurate as usual, 
and, if he could have made more use of the results 
of the Indian and Central -Asian excavations and 
several old MSS of the record discovered in Japan, 
nothing would remain to bo desired. 

Yuan-chwang’s record can be divided roughly into five parts : 
(1) a general Introduction to Jambudvipa ana a description of 
Gentral-Asian countries along the northern route, i.e. Agni to 
Kapifo (vol. i.); (2) a detailed introduction to India (name, 
geography, calendar, life, language, customs, religion, castes. 

I >roduota, etc.) and a description of countries In the Panjab and 
n the north of the Gangft. as far down as the valley of the 
Gandaki, i.e. Lamps, to Nepal (vols. li.-vii.) ; (3) a detailed 
description of Magadha, Including Nalanda fvols, viii.-ix.) ; (4) 
the lower region of the Gangs, countries on tno south sea coast, 
In the Dekkan and on the lower Indus, i.e. lrapa to Varapa 
fvols. x.-xi.) ; (6) Central- Asian states along the southern route, 
%.e. Jaguda to khotan (vol. xli.). 

A r&mm6 of the contents can be obtainod best 
from Watters* work, which gives the travels in 
their shortest possible form. Further, a lengthy 
note on the itinerary was added by Vincent A. 
Smith at the end of the work. 

When Yuan-chwang, as a young and brilliant 
scholar, expressed his desire to visit India, there 
seem to have been Borne willing to accompany him 
in his journey, but when he came near to the 
Desert he had only two companions, of whom one 
was sent back to China os ne was thought unfit 
for the hardships of the journey, while the other 
started in advance to T'un-hwang and was heard 
of no more. Finally, when he took leave of his 
patron the king of Turfan, four novices were 
allotted to him as his attendants. The king helped 

i Tills date must be a mistake. Yuan-chwang’s own memorial 
to the emperor Tai-tsung on the presentation of the record is 
dated the 13th of the 7th moon in the 20th year of the Ohfing* 
kuan period, i.e. 646. Julian's Chinese text probably did not 
include this memorial. 

9 Hiouen-thaangss Yuan-chwang. Seven different ways of 
spelling the name have been discussed by Rhys Davids (see 
T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, 

2 vols., London, 1004-06, 1. 17). 

9 Nanjlo, no. 1470. * lb. no. 1404. 


him with brotherly care and introduced him to 
many of the Central- Asian chieftains; conse- 
quently he was welcomed everywhere and travelled 
with great facility. In India too he was patronized 
by King HarAa of Kanauj and had opportunities 
of meeting many worthies and savants of his time. 
At N aland a, tne then centre of the. Mahfty&na 
learning, he found an able teacher in Slla-bhadra, 
the president of the university, and there he spent 
several years 1 learning Sanskrit and chiefly Bud- 
dhist idoalism, occasionally discussing or disput- 
ing with sectarian teaohers. The interest of the 
Buddhists of his time seems to have centred in the 
Mah&yana, though the Hlnay&nistic schools too 
were followed in all India. 9 

(c) I-tsing .* — I-taing'B record was called Nan-hai - 
chl-Kuei-neifa-chuan, 1 ltecord of the Buddhist 
Practices sent home from the Southern Sea,’ in 
four volumes. 4 The * Southern Sea’ means in 
Chinese the Malay islands (Sumatra, Java, and 
the neighbouring places). It is so called because 
he sent his record home while he was sojourning 
in Palembang (Bhuie), Sumatra, collecting and 
copying Sanskrit Buddhist texts. The record was 
translated into English by the present writer in 
1896 and published at Oxford with the title A 
Record of the Buddhist Religion in India and 
Malay Archipelaoo [A.D. 671-695) by I-tsing. The 
text is entirely different from the two preceding 
ones, inasmuch as it records only the religious life 
and practices, especially discussing minute points 
of the Yinaya rules. The author does not describe 
his travels at all. Tho record will prove indispens- 
able, however, when research into the Vinaya 
branch of Buddhist literature is seriously taken 
up. Further, it is very interesting that he limits 
his discussions of tho Buddhist practices to the 
Sarv&stivftda (realistic) school. For it is a very 
difficult task definitely to class Vinaya practices 
of that epoch in various schools. 

There is another record by I-tsing giving bio- 
graphical notices of 66 Chinese priests who tra- 
velled in India before or during his stay abroad. 0 
This is practically a book of travels, and it is in 
this that he describes the incidents which happened 
on his journey to India, the chance return to China, 
and tne second sailing to Sumatra to copy the 
sacred texts.® E. Ohavannes published his French 
translation of it in 1894, with the title Voyages des 
pderins bouddhistes , mtmoire compose d Vipoque de 

.. .» .... a!, rm . a..: • a. 


par I-tsing. The two records of I-tsing 
always be consulted together, for the whole of his 
life and work cannot be known without either 
one. 

The biographer 7 tells us that I-tsing was 25 
years (A.D. 671-695) abroad and travelled in more 
than 30 countries. That he made a pilgrimage to 
all the sacred spots of the Buddha can be seeu 
from his own narratives, but we cannot state with 
certainty that he travelled in so many countries 
as the biographer asserts. 

As was the case with Fa-hian and Yuan-chwang, 
he had some five or six followers at the outset, but 
finally started with only a young priest, Shan-hing 
by name. In India he himself says that lie lived 
ten years in the University of Nalanda (probably 
A.D. 675-685), chiefly studying the Vinaya. On 
his way home he stayed in Palembang, Sumatra, 
to collect and copy more of the Sanskrit texts. 

i According to the life of Yuan-chwang (vol. 111.), he stayed 
there five years. Vincent Smith makes It two years (see 
Watters, ii. 326). 

9 JR AS, 1861, n. 420. 9 Otherwise spelt I-chlng. 

4 Nanjlo, no. 1402. » ib. no. 1401. 

> These facts aro summed up In the present writer's Introduc- 
tion to hyfs and Travels of l-tsim§, p. xxv. 

7 Nanjlo, no. 1405. 
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One day he wanted to send letters home and went 
on board a merchant ship, when a favourable wind 
began to blow and the ship set sail at once, lie 
thus came back by chance to Kuang-tung, and, 
meeting liis old friends, tried to obtain some new 
companions for his work abroad. At last he 
succeeded in finding four able assistants, Chdng-ku, , 
Tao-huug, etc., with whom he set out once again 
in a.d. 689, when he was fifty-five years of age. 
He finally returned in midsummer a.d. 695. 

3. Their work at home.-— Buddhism was intro- 
duced into China in a.d. 67. The emperor Min-ti 
sent envoys to India and in vi toil two Buddhist 
priests, Kttsynpu Matanga and Fa- lan 1 by name, 
to come to China. They were stationed in a 
specially built monastery called the 1 White llorse 1 
and were kept busy translating. The following 
three centuries were a period of translation by 
foreign priests. This wo can call the first period 
of translation (A.D. 67-414). Those foreign priests 
who came from India itself were surnamed * Chu,* 
a curtailed form of ‘Ticn-chu* (=Sindhu, i.e. 
Indian), 9 while those from Yue-chi (Kusanu) were 
styled 'Chi.** Those surnamed ‘ An ’ are from 
An-hsi ( = Arsak, Parthian), 4 * K’ang * from K’ang- 
clitt Samarkand) 8 and * Po* from Kucha (for the 
royal family was so named). 6 There were practic- 
ally no Chinese priests who carried out translations 
by. themselves, though there were a few who 
assisted in the work as subordinates. 

The second period of translation (A.D. 414-645) 
was inaugurated by Fa-hian’s return. He brought 
home the Vinaya texts of the Mahftsanghika and 
the Sarvastiv&da schools, the Alahdparinirwlnn 
Sutra of the Mahayanists, and also the Abhi- 
dharma-hfdaya Sdstra; and he himself did the work 
of translating some of these texts 7 with the assist- 
ance of Buddha-bhadra, an Indian priest. Almost 
at the same time Chi-yen 8 and Pao-yun, 9 his 
companions half-way to India, and Chi-mang 10 
and Tao-tai, 11 both of whom went to India soon 
after Fa-hian, followed the latter’s brilliant 
example in independent translations. Many 
priests seem to have done the same, though some 
of their works are lost. 19 

This period of translation, though conducted by 
Chinese priests, was not without brilliant works 
achieved by gifted foreigners, such as Kuuiara- 
jiva, 19 who is said to have hod 3000 pupils, 
Gunabhadra, 14 Paramartha, 18 Bodhiruchi/ 6 and 
Jfiauagupta. 17 

The above two periods are generally designated 
the old era of translation. The following period 
opens the new era of translation (a.d. 646-1127), 
which was liegun by the epoch-making work of 
Yuan-chwang 18 and was continued by I-tsing, 19 the 
two being the most prominent figures in the 
Buddhist culture of the Tang dynasty. Yuan- 
chwang brought home the Mahay ana Sutras (224 
texts), the Mahay&na Sdstras (192 texts), the 

1 Nanllo, appendix ii. 1-2. 

* lb, 2, ft, 11, 20, 23, 27, 8S, 47, 48. 

> lb. 8, 7, 18, 22, 83, 86, 87. 

4 lb, 4, 6, 17, 25. 5 lb, 8, 14, 21, 41. 

«/6. 16, 28(?)t 66; we Bylvain L6vi, « Lo “Tokharien B," 
langue de Koutcha/ JM, Sept. -Oct. 1913, pp. 871, 877, 878. 

7 Jb. 46 and Cat, nos. 118, 120, 676, 1150. 

8 lb. 7a • Jb. 77. W J6. 70. « 76. 7L 

» lb. 49, 50, 61, 82, 84, 87-91. 

is lb. 60 (he translated 60 texts). 

14 lb. 81 (he translated 27 texts). 

is lb. 104-6 (42 translations). 

18 lb . 114 (30 translations). 17 lb. 129 (86 translations). 

18 lb. 183 (76 translations). ltt lb. 149 (66 translations). 


works of the Sthavira school (14), those of the 
Mahasahghika school (15), those of the Sammitlya 
school (15), those of the Mahi&taaka school (22), 
the Kaiyakiya texts (17), the Dharniaguptlya 
texts (42), the Sarv&stivftda texts (67), the llotu- 
vidyft (Logic) (36), and the Sabdavidyfi (Grammar) 
(13), altogether amounting to 520 bundles and 657 
different texts. What he specially laid stress on 
was the Vijilanamittia doctrine (idealism), and he 
may be deemed the founder of the Buddhist ideal- 
ism in China. 

The catalogue of I-tsing’s collections is not given 
so minutely as his predecessor’s. The Sanskrit 
texts of the Tripi(aka collected by him during his 
stay of ten years at Nulanda were nearly 400 in 
number, amounting to 500,000 Mukas , which he 
himself says he had in hand whilst in Palembang. 1 
What he considered most important was tne 
Vinaya literature, and his translations in this 
branch of study are very full and minute, especi- 
ally in the Vinaya of the Sarviistivfida (realistic) 
school, which amounts to 19 texts in 209 volumes 
out of 56 texts in 256 volumes in all. His works 
in this line are generally called the 1 New Vinaya/ 
while those of Tao-hsilan, a pupil of Yuan-chwang, 
and of the other predecessors are styled the * Ola 
Vinaya.’ 

Thus he founded a new school in the study of 
this branch of Buddhist literature and made his 
own school the most influential of all. The work 
of translation in the Tang dynasty was on a grand 
scale. All had to be done by the imperial sanction, 
so many officials and assistants being specially 
appointed. The completed texts hod to bo pre- 
sented to the imperial court to bo authorized for 
publication or to oe incorporated into the Buddhist 
library. 

This new era was further enriched by the works 
of Amoghavajra, 9 Dhariua-deva, 8 D&na-pAla, 4 etc., 
but their translations, numerous as they are, can- 
not be compared in nature and bulk with those of 
Yu&n-chwang and I-tsing, for almost all of them 
are dh&ranis , stotras, or mystic texts of the kind. 

With tlie Sung dynasty (A.D. 960-1127) the 
periods of translation which were so ably repre- 
sented by the three travellers practically came 
to an end, Indian Buddhism gradually giving its 
place to Tibetan Lamaism. 

Litmaturi.— A ll the translations of the records referred to 
have been indicated in the article. For reference the following 
may be recommended: J. Legge, A Raoord of Buddhistic 
Kingdoms, being an Account by the Chinese Monk Fd-hien of 
his Travels in India and Ceylon (A.D. 399-414). Oxford, 1886; 
S. Beal, Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Records cf the Western World : 
translated from the Chinese of lliusn Tsiang (A.D. 6t0), 2 vols., 
London, 1884 ; T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in 
India, fif9-645, 2 vols., do. 1904-05; B. Chavannes, Voy- 
age dee pilerins bouddhistes , memoirs oompoH d I’Apoque de 
la grande dynastic Tang sur let religieux tminents . . . dans 
let pays d'oacident. par 1-tsing, Paris, 1894 ; J. Takakusu, 
Record of the Buddhist Religion in India and Malay Archi- 
pelago (A.D. 07 1-696) by l-tsing , Oxford, 1896; B. Chavannes, 
Voyage de Song-yun dans tuaydna et le Oandhdra (618-622), 
Hanoi, 1903; E. Chavannes and S. Ldvl. UltinAraire d'Qu- 
Kong (1 761-790] % Paris, 1896. J. TAKAKUSU. 

YUCATAN S.— See Mexicans. 

YUGRA.—See Ostfaks. 

YULE. — Sec Calendar (Teutonic), Christmas 
Customs. 

i Chavannes, Mtmoire d’l-tsing, p. 126. 

9 Nanjio, appendix ii. 165 (108 translations! 

* lb. 169 (118 translations). 4 It. 161 (111 translations). 
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ZAIDl.—Zaidi (Zaidiyyah $ in Arabia Zuyud) 
is the name of a Muhammadan sect, called after 
Zaid, son of 'All, son of Qusain, son of 'All, cousin 
and son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad. This 
person came forward as a pretender in the reign of 
the Umayyad Hisham (121-122 A.H.) in Kufnh, 
was defeated, and was put to death. His story is 
told with unnecessary prolixity by Tabari. 1 His 
sect survived, though doubtless in secret, in Kufah, 
where they M'ere concerned in various risings of 
'Alid pretenders, such as those of 151, 260, and 
251 A.H. ;* on the last occasion they are called 
1 men of wool, 1 i.e. ascetics, and the same historian 
casually mentions them after this time among 
heretical sects.* If it be true that H arun al-Kashid 
employed one of the community to assassinate 
Idris, founder of the Idrisi dynasty of Fez, 4 it is 
likely that they were tolerated by the legitimate 
khalifahs to tne same extent and for the same 
services as were afterwards the Assassins by the 
Egyptian sultans. 

i. History.— The first dynasty founded by a member of 
the sect was that ol the Idrisids (172-362 a.ii. = a.d. 788-078), 
called after Idris b. 'Abdallah, a descendant of Hasan, who, 
after a rising organized by a nephew of his in the Hijaz in the 
time of the Abbtoid Mahdihaa been suppressed, escaped into 
Africa and gained a following among the Berbers of Ulili 
(Volubllis) near one ol the sources of the Sebou. After winning 
over or subduing a great number of tribes, he took the title 
khalifah, and was, as has been Been, assassinated by an 
emissary from Baghd&d in a.d. 70S. He was succeeded by his 
infant son, callod by the same name, who founded in 808 the 
city of Fes, which became the capital of the dynasty. Its popu- 
lation wae supplemented in 814 by some 8000 families exiled by 
al-llakam from Oordova, but welcomed by Idris ii., ' whose 
subjoefes, being for the most part nomads, showed an invincible 
repugnance to becoming citizens.' ® At the time of his death, 
in 828, his kingdom comprised the whole of the Farthest 
Maghrib and reached Mina in the Central Maghrib. His 
successor Muhammad divided his territories (other than Foz 
Itself and its neighbourhood) between eight of his relatives, 
reserving the capital and the suzerainty for himself ; this act 
led to the permanent break up of the kingdom, which was left 
In a state of civil war at his death in 836. The princes who 
succeeded him in Fes were involved in wars with other sects, 
such ae the Kh&rijls and the Fatimids of Africa, the latter of 
whom took Fes in 069. In 073 it fell into the hands of the 
Spanish Utnuyyads, and the last of the Idrisi monarchs, named 
Hasan, was compelled to abandon his fortrusa, 1 The Vulture's 
Nest,' somewhere in the neighbourhood of Ceuta, on condition 
ol his Ills being spared.® 

The next and most Important dynasty of Zaidltes was that 
founded in S. Arabia by a descendant of 'Ali, Yaljya b. Husain 
b. Q&slm Rassi : his grandfather Q&sim was a son of one Ibrahim 
Tab&tab&, and brother of a Muhammad whose abortive rising 
at Kufah about 200 A.n. is described at length by Ibn Khaldun.* 
This Yal.iy& established a khalifats at Qa'dah in Yemen, taking 
as his imperial title al-U&di ila al-^aqq (280 a.h. « a.d. 893). 
The story ol this dynasty, as told by Ibn Khaldun,® is trans- 
lated by H. 0. Kay,® who corrects some mistakes. The name 
Basel, whereby this dynasty is known, is said to oome from 
Bass, a mountain In Najd, where Yafyya's grandfather Q&sim 
took refuge. Yahya was himself the author of numerous works, 
among them refutations of the Shfah sect called the Imamlyyah, 
and of the views of the contemporary historian Tabari. The 
oapital of the dynasty was sometimes Sa'dah, sometimes gan'a, 
and the territory Included within its dominions varied greatly 
at different times ; the earlier geographers (of the 8rd and 4th 
Isl&mio centuries) so far as they allude to these princes, call 
them * resident in Sa'dah.' In the 6th Isl&mio cent, they were 
driven out of ga'dan by the Meooan Sulaimantc, but towards the 
end of that century a Rassi monarch resumed possession of the 
place with the title Manjur. He is said to have dispatched 
missionaries to remote parte of the 'Abb&sid empire, such as 


i Chronicle, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1870-1001, il. 1267- 
1298. 

« Tabari, iU. 300 f., 1616, 1617 f. * lb, 1684. 

4 E. Merder, Uiet, de VA/rique septentrionale, Paris, 1888, 1. 
260. 

* B. Doty, Spanish Islam , tr. F. G. Stokes, London, 1013, 
p. 264. 

s see Meroler, I. 872. 
i Kitdb at ‘I bar, BulAq, 1867, lit. 242. 

* Iv. 111-113. 

* In 'Ont&rah, Yaman, its Medicnal History, London, 1802, 
p. 184 ff. 


Jllan, and to have attracted the notloe of the 'Abblsld Nlflr 
(1180-1226), who, however, did not succeed In scouring his 
person. In the year 1268 (about the same time as the fall of 
Baghd&d) their im&m Yafyya b. Husain was killed in battle. 1 
Their political power was for tho time broken ; but im&ms con- 
tinued to be appointed, and to maintain themselves In some 
regions till the date at which Ibn Khaldun's narrative doses, 
703 a.h. Probably this oonrlition was maintained till 946 a.ii. 
(a.d. 1638), when the Yemen fell under the domination of the 
Ottomans; but in 1607 one Q&eim, who claimed to be a 
descendant of the Rassi family, assumed the imamate at a place 
called Hadid-qara, and found numerous adherents; after a 
long senes of struggles with the Turkish pashas, with varying 
success, in 1619 he obtained recognition from the Ottoman 
authorities as ruler of a considerable portion of Yemen ; he died 
the next year (1620), and was succeeded by his son the im&m 
Muhammad the Muayyad. In 1026 this person, owing to the 
execution of an agent of his by the Turkish governor Haluor 
Pasha, started a fresh revolt, and with the aid of his brothers 
conducted it bo successfully that before the end of the year few 
pluces, besides gan'a, Aden, and the ports, remained in Ottoman 
hands; everywhere else the Zaidi power wae recognized in 
Yemen. In 1620 tjfan'a, after a siege of two years, was sur- 
rendered to the Muayyad ; and In 1636 Yemen was definitely 
evacuated by the Ottomans, and the Zaidi ritual established in 
the mosques. These details are taken from the Turkish History 
of Yemen and $an'A, by Ahmad Hash id® who attributes the 
expulsion of the Ottomans chiefly to the incompetence, laziness, 
and corruption of the governor Haidar Pasha, who was exiled 
in consequence. Tho new Zaidi ruler, as has been seen, took a 
title in the style of the khalifahs, and similar titles were taken 
by his successors, of whom the first was his brother Ism&'il, 
called the Mutawakkil, who captured Aden in 1640, and ex- 
tended his rule into Hadramaut and other regions neighbouring 
Yemen. From this time till 1760, though there were numerous 
wars of succession and local revolts and insurrections, the 
Zaidi realm remained Intact; after 1760 it split up Into 
numerous petty governments, of which the most important 
continued to be that of $aii'a. To the list of Im&ms given by 
Stanley Lane-Poolc,® after Niebuhr, we should add Mutawakkil, 
who ascended the throne on the death of his father Man pur in 
1814, and Mutawakkil’a son Mahdi, who succeeded in 1820-21, 
and after whose demise in 1830-31 there was a period of 
anarchy, which ended in 1846 with the restoration of the 
Ottomans, one Tewflq Pasha being installed as governor in that 
year at $an'a. Since that time, however, tnere have been 
numerous revolts and internal dissensions.® 

Besides tho Zaidites of Fez and Yemen there were in the 
3rd and 4th Isl&mio centuries those of Tabarlst&n and Jllan. 
Various pretenders of the family of ‘AH, entertaining the Zaidi 
system, established themselves, though ephemerally, in these 
regions, where they are thought to have mado converts among 
the till then pagan populations.® 

2. Characteristics.— In the Diplomatic Encyclo- 
paedia of Qalaashandl called $uoh al-A'shd* some 
notices of the Zaidi court are collected from various 
authors. According to these, the im&m lived in 
Arab (simplicity with no attempt at magnificence 
or display. He claimed, however, to be the 
supreme sovereign, the usurpers of whose rank 
(such as the 'Abb&sid khalifahs) would he punished 
in the next world for their rebellion. His followers 
looked forward to the time when his supremacy 
would be generally acknowledged, and expected 
that his family would produce the Mahdi who is to 
appear at the end of tne world. His praters were 
regarded as intercessory ; his hand was laid on the 
sick ; and at times of drought it was his business 
to procure rain. The emirs of Mecoah (in the 6th 
Isl&mic cent.) were supposed to favour his claims 
secretly. The im&m was thought to possess a 
secret store of knowledge, handed down from his 
predecessors, and going back ultimately to 'All and 

1 KhazraJI, The Pearl-Strings : a II tit. of the Ras&li Dynasty 
Of Yaman, tr. J. W. Redhouse (K. J. W. Gibb Manorial Series, 
m. l.-v.), Leyden, 1006-13, 1. 160. 

* Constantinople, 1200. 

* The Muhammadan Dynasties, London, 1804. 

4 An aooount of the period commencing with that of the re- 
cover y of independence by the im&ms Is to be found in W. B. 
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History of Tabaristdn and by H. L. Rabino, ' Lee Provinces 
caspiennea de la Perse,' HMM xxxii. [1016-16]. An abridged 
translation of the History, by E. G. Browne, was published as 
vol. ii. of the Gibb Memorial Series, London, 1006. 

* Cairo, 1016, v. 61-64. 
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the Prophet (a common Shfah notion). He main- 
tained ^ agents who travelled over all Isl&mio 
countries, associating with those who were already 
adherents and winning others. These were all on 
the look-out for the collapse of the khallfate (in 
732 A.H. that maintained by the Egyptian sultans) 
and the exaltation of the im&m. In the effects of 
a man who had died in Aleppo (somewhat before 
this time) letters had been found addressed to him 
and to his ancestors from the im&ms soliciting in- 
formation about the Shfah in that country and 
also aid. There were different accounts of the 
number of the im&m’s armed followers, but there 
was no question of their valour. The Easulids, 
who from 1229 to 1451 A.II. were the chief power in 
Yemen, ordinarily treated the im&m with respect ; 
during the reign of N&$ir in Egypt (1293-1340) an 
im&m had sent a proposal to form an alliance for 
the purpose of ousting the Rasulids, which had 
been rejected. 

3. Doctrine.— The Zaidis in doctrine come be- 
tween the Shf ah (q.v. ), to whom they technically be- 
long, and the Sunnali (see SUNNITES). They main- 
tain that the im&mate is inherent in the house of 
'All and F&timah ; but they revere the memory of 
the first two Khallfahs, holding that, though* All nod 
a right to the office, there were political reasons 
which rendered his appointment undesirable. 
Their theory is known as tafdil, meaning the 
legitimacy of the appointment of the vnafiul , i.e. 
the person whose claims are inferior, while the 
fddily or person with superior qualifications, is 
accessible. Copious extracts from their literature 
on this subject are given by R. Strothmann. 1 The 
im&m H&di, as has been seen, compiled a treatise 
on the subject. In normal times the imAmate in 
their system belongs to the fittest person among 
the descendants of either IJasan or $usain, the 
grandson of the Prophet whose duty it is to ‘ come 
out.' To rebel against an iniquitous ruler (a/- 
bdghi) is in their opinion a duty. This, according 
to the author of aVAlam at-shdmikh (S&lih b. 
MahdT, 1 1108 A.H.), is their most distinctive tenet 
and that which separates them from the other 
schools. 

1 Otherwise,’ he nays, ' there is little that is distinctive about 
them ; in the articles of religion they agree with tho Mu'tazils. 
whereas with respect to the Bronchos (i.e. the religious ana 
oivil code) they differ ; with some of them the system of Abu 
Banifah prevails, whereas with others that of Shafl'l, though 
this is not a case of following, but of agreement ; some however 
are not of this sort, but are like other independent enquirers 
(mujtahidun ) ; only fanaticism makoB people anxious to differ 
from others. Thus the Expiatory Prostration (eujud al-eahw ) 
has become a kind of badge of the Zaidibes ; the followers of 
the four Sunni systems are abandoning it altogether, indeed we 
have never seen them practise it ; the reason being the anxiety 
of the Zaidites about it, which is like their oautlon in other 
matters, e.g. the Minor Ablution. Damaghanl [perhaps 
Muhammad b. 'AH D&magh&nl, t 478 a.h.] found fault with 
them for over-ablution, which he rightly said is oontrary to the 
Sunnah.’S 

Of their law-books the first part of one called 
Muntaza' al-Mukhtdr (‘The Abstract of the 
Select ’), based on the Kitdb al-Azhdr of the im&m 
al-Muhdi li-din Allah Ahmad b. Ya^ya (775-840 
a.h.), was published at Cairo in 1328, but has up 
to the present date remained unfinished. It deals 
only with ceremonies, and differs in minute points 
from the law-books of the Sunni schools. Many 
other law-books of the Zaidis are contained in 
MSS. A Corpus Juris of Zaid b. 'All, edited by 
E. Griffini, Milan, has been issued. 

4. Divisions.— The classical heresiologists, *Abd 
al-Qfthir 8 and Shahrastani, 4 divide the Zaidis into 
three sub-sects — theJ&rfldiyyah,theSulaiinfiiiiyyah 
or Jarlriyyah, and the Butnyyah, with whom the 

1 Dae StaatereofU der Zaiditen, Strassburg, 1012. 

a P. 810. 

a Al-Farq bain al-Jlraq, Cairo, 1010, pp. 22-20. 

4 Kitdb al mital wa'l-nihal, tr. T. I Iaarbr ticker, Ilalle, I860, 
1. 174-184. 


latter of these writers couples the Salihiyyah. 
Tho three names J&rCLdiyyah, Sulaimaniyyah, and 
Butriyyah are given in the Mauxlqif oi ‘Adud al- 
Din yi (f A.D. 1355). 1 The second are called after 
one Sulaim&n b. Jarir; the third, according to 
this work, after Butair al-Thfiml, but, according 
to the Firaq , after Kuthayyir called Abtar and 
Basan b. Salih b. (Tayy. In the Ohunyah 2 of 
'Abd al-Qfldir al-Jll&nl, who is but slightly later, 
they are divided into six sub-Beots— J&radiyyah, 
SulaimAniyvah, Butriyyah, Nu'aimiyynh, Yaqil- 
biyyah, and a sixth. In the Persian Bay&n al - 
aayiln , 8 which is about a century earlier (A.D. 
1092), the number of sub-sects is said to be five 
— J&rttdiyyah, Dh&kiriyyah, Khashabiyyah (the 
followers of Sarb&t Tabari, who used wooden 
weapons at tfio time of their rising), and the 
Khalafiyyah. The questions about which they 
differed were mostly concerned with the im&mate, 
or aspects of it — e.g. t whether Muhammad had 
intod 'All as his successor or not ; whether he 
also appointed his grandsons or not; it is 
asserted that the Jftr&diyyah (called after one 
Abu’l-Jftrad Ziy&d) denied the death of Muhammad 
b. 'Abdallah, a pretender of the time of the 
‘Abbasid Man^Qr, and looked forward to his return 
as Mahdl (though some of them looked forward to 
the return of some other pretender) ; further, that 
they call the first two khallfahs ‘unbelievers/ 
and in consequence are execrated by the rest of 
tho Zaidis, wno in turn execrate them. The only 
claim of this sub-sect to be called Zaidis would 
then lie in their recognizing the im&mate of tho 
Zaid after whom the sect is named. The doctrino 
mentioned above is usually regarded as character- 
istic— 0.17., by the Spanish traveller Ibn Jubair, who 
indeed does not expect his readers to have heard of 
the sect. 4 A traveller of a century earlier (1035- 
1042), N&fir-i-Khusrau, who found them in Yem- 
amah, apparently expects his readers to know 
their name, but not to know that they Avere of the 
Slii'ah. 8 It is probable that the names of the sub- 
sects were little known. 

Litsr atdki. — A few works emanating from Zaidi theologians 
are mentioned in the Kitdb al-Fihriet !, od. O. Fltigol, Leipzig. 
1871-72, i. 108. Their literature is, however, very oopioun, and 
there is a large MS collection of it lodged in tho Ambrosiana of 
Milan, of which notices have been given by B. Griffini, in 
Hivieta dtigli Studi Oriental t, i.-iii., Rome, 1908- 1U ; many 
Zaidi MSS are also to be found in the Berlin Library. A treat- 
ise on rhetoric called aisfirdz, by the Zaidi khalifah Yahya b. 
tyamsah (720-740 a.h.), was published in Cairo in 1014. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

ZANZIBAR AND THE SWAHILI 
PEOPLE.— The name Zanzibar, now applied only 
to the town of that name and the island in which it is 
situated (both called in Swahili Unguja), anciently 
designated the whole ooast, from the Juba River 
to Sofala. 8 Originally Zangibar (Zengibar, Zan- 

guebar), from the Persian ‘negro* and 

‘region/ it was modified by Arab and Por- 
tuguese pronunciation into Zaniibar and Zanzibar. 
The town is said to have been founded by settlers 
from Shiraz, in the 8fch or 9th cent., 7 but there is 
less definite information available as to its early 
history than in the case of Kilwa, Larnu, and 
Pate. Sacleux 8 suggests that the Wahadirnu (the 
early inhabitants, whose chief, the Munnyi mkuu, 
ruled the island up to the time of Sayyid Barghash) 
may have been a colony from Kilwa. Tho coast 

1 Ed. T. 8oerensen, Leipzig, 1848, p. 868. 

* Cairo, 1208, f. 77. 

8 C. Schefer, Chrretomathie pentane , 2 vols., Paris, 1888. 

4 The Travels <>f Ibn Juhayr, ed. M. J. do Goeje (Gibb Mem- 
orial Series, v.), London, 1007. 

* Safamdmah, ed. C. Schefer, Paris, 1881, p. 224. 

a Mas'udi, quoted by Yule and Burnell, liobeon-Jobeon, 

7 Hacleux, Orammaire dee dialeetet twahilto, pp. xlv, xv. 

0 lb. p. xv n. 
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is also known by its Arabic designation of 
{sahil, ' coast —hence the term 'Swahili coast’ is 
a pleonasm, like 'Lake Nyasa,’ etc.), and its in 

habitants as ' coast-people ’—in African 

pronunciation 'Swahili.' (They are spoken of 
m their own vernacular as Wasw&hiu, pi. of 
Mswahili; the language as Kiswahili.) They 
are called by the ‘Nyika ’ tribes Adzomba 
(Wajomba), by the Pokomo Watsawaa or 
Waclzawaa, and by the Galla Hamara. 

The name ' Swahili ’ 1 does not belong to any 
one indigenous African race: it connotes the 
descendants of Arab settlers by native women of 
various tribes, chiefly Bantu. There are also 
traces of Persian descent, and possibly their pedi- 
gree includes other ethnic elements. 

z. Distribution of the Swahili.— The territory 
inhabited by the Swahili is the strip of coast 
defined in 1886 as the Sayyid of Zanzibar’s do- 
minions— viz. from Warsneikh on the Somali 
coast to Cape Delgado. This, however, docs not 
include all, as distinct dialeots of Swahili are 
recognized for Ibo and the Kirimba Islands, nearly 
two degrees south of Cape Delgado, and for the 
Angoshi Islands, half-way between Mozambique 
ana the mouth of the Zambesi. The people them- 
selves — at any rate those of the northern parts— 
limit the expression 4 Swahilini ' ( = the Swahili 
country) to the coast north-east of the Tana 
mouth, though some extend it as far south as 
Malindi. This fits in with the assertion made by 
various writers that the dialects of Lamu and the 
adjacent coast are reckoned the purest, 9 or, as 
Krapf Bays, 9 that ' the real home of the Swahili 
language is considered to be in the islands of 
Patta [Pate], Lamu, and in the country opposite 
to those islands.’ Swahili, however, is spoken 
and understood far boyond the coniines of its 
proper home : it has been carried half-way across 
the continent by traders and caravan porters and 
is current, in debased forms, both on the Congo 
and in Sindh. 4 

a. Physical characteristics.— There is probably 
no uniform Swahili type, and this is scarcely 
surprising when we consider, not only the com- 
posite origin of the people and the various sources 
whence their race has from time to time boon 
recruited, but the fact that there are many persons 
calling themselves Swahili who have not the 
slightest claim to Arab descent. These may be 
the descendants of imported slaves, or they may 
be members of inland tribes who have adopted 
Islftm and settled on the coast. Consequently 
shades of complexion (the darker and lighter 
being broadly distinguished by the people them- 
selves as ' black ' and ' red *) and types of feature 
vary indefinitely ; and we must remember that 
the compound factors are not merely the Omau 
Arab (with the possible, or indeed probable, 
Persian) and the Bantu native, but tlie tribes of 
Hamitic or 'Helot’ stock, of whom the Wasanye 
and Dorobo are present-day representatives, and 
the various Galla, Abyssinian, Somali, and even 
Georgian or Circassian women who have at differ- 
ent times found their way into the harems of 
wealthy Arabs. Characteristics are apt to vary 
greatly, even within one and the same family ; 
e.p., a member of the '1 Batawi (Arab) dan, 
living at Mombasa, has decidedly negroid features 
i This is the commonly accepted spelling, though some 
French writers still cling to ‘ Souahdll 4 ; and 'Suaheu* is the 
form current in Germany. Salt has 4 8owauIi’ and 'Sowaiel,' 
Owen, 4 Sowhylesv' ; see Oust, Modem Language of Africa, 
il. 346. 

9 Sadeux, p. lx. 

9 Vocabulary of Six East African Languages, p. iv. 

4 Burton, Sindh, and the Races that inhabit the Valley of the 
lvalue, p. 233. 


and woolly hair, while his sister, as dark as him- 
self in complexion, has fine, silky, and perfectly 
straight hair. As Baumann says : 

4 Gar leicht kann man Bohlieullch sur Anslcht gelangcn, 
daae es uberhaupt einen Swohili-£tamm nicht gebe, dase das 
Wort keine andere als die urapriingliche arabisene Bedoubung 
11 Kiistenbewohner” habe.’l 

Burton’s description 1 is too sweeping, an regards 
both appearance and character, though he appears 
to have chiefly in view the island of Zanzibar— 
perhaps the least favourable ground for observa- 
tion. 

3. Origin.— It is uncertain at present whether 
there were any Arab or Persian settlements in 

re-Isl&mio times ; and the vexed question of the 

imbabwe mines cannot be discussed here ; but 
it is worth noticing that the Karanga language of 
Rhodesia has some words in common with Swahili, 
which do not Beem to occur in languages geo- 
graphically intermediate. 1 There was, however, 
commercial intercourse at a very early period. 
The first Arab settlement to which a definite date 
is assigned is that of Pate, in A.D. 689; 4 the 
colonists are said to have been Syrians. Native 
tradition says they found Waboni and Waemezi 
hunters living in the island.® They intermarried 
with these people, though their descendants have 
tried to suppress the fact. Vague traditions 
(which the present writer has never been able to 
verify) of pre-Islfunio people worshipping a golden 
idol (a calf or bull ?) at Kau may point to some 
early Persian or Hindu settlement of which no 
other record survives. Contact with the Bantu 
was probably, in the first instance, with the 
Pokomo, who, according to native tradition, were 
settled in the Tana valley long before the south- 
ward migration of the ' Nyika ’ peoples in the 16th 
century. The Pate colonists are said to have 
come from Syria ; and some ascribe the same 
origin to Malindi, Zanzibar, Mombasa, Lamu, and 
Kilwa; 6 though the Kihva Chronicle states that 
the founder of this city came from Shiraz. The 
settlement of the * Emozeids* (Ummu Zayd), Home- 
whafc later than that, of Pate, 7 seems to have in- 
troduced a considerable Persian element. Baumann 
says : 

4 Her Name Swahili 1st bel den Angchorigcn dee Htammes 
sellwt nifiht eehr vorbreitet; am liebeien horon nie Midi 
Schirazi nennon und leiton ihre Abkunft von Schirax her.*** 

This probably applies to Tanga and neighbour- 
hood : it is certainly not trne of Mombasa or the 
coast north of it, where the present writer lias 
never heard of the slightest objection to the name 
Swahili— not even on the part of some men at 
Jomvu who said their ancestors came from 
‘Shirazi.’ In fact, the people of Jomvu are 
known to have emigrated thither, not more than 
throe or four generations bock, from Shirazi, near 
Vumba, which was originally a colony from the 
Persian Shiraz. Slmka, near Kipini (celebrated 
in connexion with Liongo Furno, and possibly the 
<Jaca’ of the Portuguese inscription on the 
Mombasa fort), was also a Persian colony. 

4. History.— The sources are : native tradition, Portuguese 
records and historians, and Arabio documents, of which onlj’ 
two have been published, vis. the Uhronlcle of Mombasa, 


volume, and the History of Kilwa , edited by S. Arthur Strong.* 9 
This seems not to be quite identical with the Chronica dos Roys 

l Ueambara und seine Nachbargcbiete', p. 22. 

9 Zanzibar City , Inland and Coast, i. 414-420. 

9 These are not Arabio loan-words, such as ndarama and 
mali, which might have been derived from the later Arab 
settlements at Sena and Sofala. 

4 MS information, and Stlgand, The Land qf Zinj, p. 20. 

9 MS information, and Stigaud, p. 160. 

9 Stlgand, p. 20. 

7 GuUlain. Documents sur Vhistoire, la geographic, et le com • 
meroe de VAfrique orientals , i. 140 ; Stigand, p. 6. 
sp. 22. 

9 Owen. Narrative of Voyages , etc., I. 414-122. 

10 4 The History of Kilwa/ 7/2 A 5, 1806. pp. 386-430. 
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de Quiloa, of which the substance has been fortunately pre- 
served by Barros.* Another Arabic Mi, known aa the Book of 
the Hinge of Pate, after being preserved at Pate for some time, 
was carried to Witu when Antnad Sltnba fled thither (about 
1866) and waa finally destroyed in the bombardment of 1800 ; 
no other copy is known to be in existence. Some Swahili MSS, 
written down in recent times at Lamu, preserve what has 
hitherto been handed down orally : one of these waa published 
in the Journal of the African Society , 1018-14. Similarly, the 
aecond chapter of Stigand's Land of Zinj embodies the result 
of conversations with the oldest living authority, ‘Bwana 
Kitini ’ (Muhammad bin Fumo Umari) of Lamu. The scattered 
notices of E. Africa in the works of Greek and Roman geo- 
graphers and other ancient writers, as well as in those of the 
raedinval Arabs, have been well summarized by Guillain in hla 
first volume. The Arab geographers have also been carefully 
studied from this point of view by Gabriel Ferrand. 

Intercourse between Arabia and the east coast of Africa 
seems to have taken place from very early times. Indonesian 
influence is also probable, and by Stuhlmutm 9 is made respon- 
sible for the introduction of the coco-nut palm and the outrigger 
canoe ; lie assigns a similar origin to the curious kitchen im- 
plement (mbuzi) used for scraping coco-nuts. One of the Lamu 
MSS above referred to says that seedlings of coco-palms (mite 
ya minazt ) were brought by certain Arabs from ‘ Kalhlndi ' — 
but there is no clue as to what is meant by this name, Ferrand 9 
places the Indonesian colonization of Madagascar (which has 
notable Malayo-Polynesian affinities) not earlier than the Christ- 
ian era ; but it by no means follows that this waa the earliest 
contact. 

Pate was founded (a.u. 60, a.d, 680) by colonists of the 11- 
Batawi tribe (or clan?) -hence, say some, the name (Ar. Bata 
or Batta). The royal house of these Batawi continued in power 
till a.ii. 1204 (a.ii. 600), when a fugitive from Maskat, Stillman 
b. Suliman of the house of Nabhan, 'landed there, was hcauiUtbij 
received, and ultimately married the daughter of the last Batawi 
ohief. Tho Nabhans remained sultans of Pate till 1866. 

About 740 the followers of Zald, great-grandson of the 4th 
kh&lif, ‘Ali, escaping from the persecution of tho Umayyads, 
fled to E. Africa anil became the ancestors of the people now 
called Wagunya (or Watikuu) who inhabit the mainland north 
of tamii, speak a peculiar dl&leot of Swahili, and are regarded 
as in some respects a distinct people by their southern con- 
geners. They are known in hiBtory aa * F.mozeids * (Ummu 
Zaid). Makdishu and Barawa are said to have been founded 
about A.D. 909 and Kilwa in a.d. 976; but the Kilwa Chronicle 
uoted by De Barron and that published by Strong show some 
iscrepancy with regard to these two migrations. Both agree 
in saying that Kilwa was founded by 'All ibn Hasan of Shiraz. 
One of Tiia brothers is said by the latter authority to be the 
founder of Mombasa; but elsewhere 4 its origin Is ascribed to 
Muhammad, son of 'AH ibn Hasan. Zanzibar does not figure 
conspicuously in the early records; It was long tributary to 
Momliasa, though by some said to be equally ancient. The 
various small city-states were originally independent of ono 
another, and, though one might, for a time, establish a sort 
of precarious hegemony— os was tho cose, in turn, with Kilwa, 
Mombasa, and Pate— no empire or permanent confederacy was 
ever established. Lamu differed from the rest in being rulod, 
not by a sultan, but by a council of elders (wage*). 

The Portuguese arrived at Mallndi in 1498 on their way to 
India, and established friendly relations with its ruler, who 
asked for help against his rival, the shaikh of Mombasa. 
Mombasa was burnt by Nuno daOunha in 1529® (it had been 
previously in 1605 sacked and burnt by Almeida, who took 
Kilwa in the same year). By 1630 the whole coast, from 
Barawa to Cape Corrlcntes, was under Portuguese dominion, 
and this continued intermittently (one town or another being 
usually in a more or less successful state of revolt) until 1062. 
In that year an Arab fleet arrived from Oman, the Bwahlli 
towns having some time previously entreated the help of the 
imdm In order to drive out the Portuguese, and the war thus 
begun culminated in the fall of Mombasa. 12th Dec. 1698. 
which was followed by the occupation of Kilwa, Zanzibar, and 
Pemba. Thenceforward, except for the Bhort time during 
which they held Mombasa and Pate, retaken in 1728, the 
Portuguese were restricted to their present possessions, south 
of the Rovuma. It Is curious that Pate, where their rule was 
far less continuous than at Mombasa, seems to keep the most 
vivid traditional memories of them. ‘Violent [or 'proud'] as 
a Portuguese' Is still a proverbial saying; and the townsmen 
of Pate point out, in the bed of the tidal creek, the remains of 
the causeway by which, as they affirm, the invaders dragged 
their oannon up from the anchorage at Shindakazi. It is im- 

l See Burton, Zanzibar , i. 411. 

9 Handwork und Industrie in Oetafrika (vol. i. of A bhand • 
lungen dee hambwrgiechen Kolonialinetitute), pp. 82, 86, 118, 
185. 

t Lt Wouen-louen, p. 228. 

4 Strandes, Die Portugieeenuit von Deutech • und Engliech * 
Oetafrika, p. 84. 

9 Barros says the assault began on 17th Nov. 1628— no date is 

Iven for the actual taking, and the operations do not seem to 

ave occupied more than a few days. Da Ounhu stayed till the 
end of tho monsoon allowed him to sail for India, which he did 
(from Malindi) 3rd April 1629— having previously burnt Mom- 
basa— evidently towards the end of March (see J. Barros and 
D. de Oouto, Da Asia, dec. iv. pt. I. bk. iii. vol. 7, chs. v.-viii. 
[pp. 276-806]). 


possible to assign a date for the destruction of the towns whose 
ruined sites occur almost every few miles between the Julia and 
Mombasa. Some may be accounted for by the invasion of the 
Zimbftfl, a warring peoplo not yet cortainly Identified, in 
1686-89.1 Later came the Galla raids which (proiiatih during 
the 18th cent.) reduced Malindi from a flourishing city to the 
heap of ruins found by Krapf in 1846. 9 

From 1729 onward the coast was supposed to be under the 
suzerainty of Maskat, and the ttndm placed governors in 
Mombasa and Zanzibar, but apparently not at Pate, which was 
frequently at war with both Lamu and Mombasa. The reign- 
ing family of Maskat, in the early part of the 18th cent., was 
that of Ya’arubi, and the first Llwali who administered Mombasa 
under him was Muhammad b. Said ’1 Maamirl ; s but in 1739 
the appointment was given to Muhammad ibn ’Athman of the 
Mazrui cion, afterwards so famous. Shortly after this, in 1741, 
the im&mate was transferred from the Ya arubi to the house 
of '1 Bu Said (Albunseyidl), from which the present sultan of 
Zanzibar is descended. One result of this change was the 
virtual independence of Momluuta under tho Mazrui, whioh 
lasted till 1837. The Mazrui attempted, In 1823-24, to place 
themselves under British protection ; 4 but their request was 
refused, owing to tho representations of the Indian Govern- 
ment, who considered it important to keep on good terms with 
Maskat ; and Momliusa was ultimately reconquered by Say y id 
Said, who had, in 1832, removed from Maskat to Zanzibar and 
thenceforth mode the latter his principal residence. Details of 
events subsequent to that date will be found in some of the 
works already referred to ; also in those of Charles Eliot, Lyne, 
Oraster, and the Blue Books. 

5. Religion. — The Swahili are, almost without 
exception, Muslims and of the Shafi'i sect.* The 
Sayyid’s family and most of the Oman Arabs are 
Hadis. 6 The people in general, especially the 
women— so far as the present writer came in con- 
tact with them— seem better instructed than some 
writers admit. 

B-0 - Burton says: 'Tho Wasawahill calling themselves 
Moslems know little beyond the Kalmah, rarely pray, and fast 
only by compulsion ’ and Baumann: *besonders jungero 
Leutestehcn aem ganzen Islam aulfallem! glcichgiltiggegenUber 
und kunnen oft nichl cinuial die Fulhu hersagen. Nooh uiehr 
ist dleso Indifferent bei Weibern zu beobachten.'* 

This did not seem tube the case at Join vn, Mambrui, 
or Lamu, where there is comparatively little con- 
tact with Europeans. It is quite true, however, 
that there is a marked ahsenco of fanaticism. 
Strangers are admitted, even invited, into their 
mosques. Women do not as a rule go to the 
mosques, though ‘some of them are as well or 
better read in the Koran than the men. 1 * * 4 * Each 
town— even small ones of a few hundred inhabit- 
ants— has one or more schools, where boys are 
taught to read (and sometimes to write) the Arabic 
character, and learn the Qur’an by heart. More 
advanced instruction is occasionally given by 
mu'allims , who hold evening classes at the mosque 
and explain the sacred text in the vernacular. 
Tho writer heard of schools for girls, both at Lamu 
and at Mambrui, though none were actually in 
existence at the time of her visit, and well-to-do 
parents, at least, engaged visiting teachers for 
their daughters. 

'Among tho purs Swahilis many of the women turn well 
educated In reading and writing, while in the Iatim Archipelago 
they are often better titan the men in versifying.' 10 

A feature which has hardly attracted the atten- 
tion it deserves is the wide diffusion of a consider- 
able body of religious poetry in tho vernacular. 
MS copies are handed down in families, and many 
men and women who cannot read know long 
passages by heart. Among the most popular are ; 
a poem of 264 stanzas, relating the death of the 
Prophet, another on the history of Job, the lltcnzi 
wa Rhnfaka published by Buttner, and Qissat 
Sayyidmd Isa, which relates the life of Christ 
according to Muslim tradition and tho Apocryphal 

l Strandes, p. 168 f. ; Stigand, p. 17 f. 

9 Reieen in Oet-Afrika , auegrfUhrt in den Jahren 1887-65, 

1. 287-290. 

• Owen, 1. 418. 4 lb. I. 408. 

9 Baumann, p. 66 ; Burton, 1. 421. 

9 Burton, i. 306 ff. : he wills them ' Abazi' and ‘BavazP; see 
Eliot, p. 48, which seems to show that the sect Is on the 
decline, and Badger, Hist, of the Imdmeand Seyyide of Oman, 

p. 88611. 

1 Lac. tit.. 8 1'. 66. 

9 Stigand, p. 114. 10 lb 
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Gospels. A didactic and devotional poem known 
as the Utendi wa Mwmna Kupona , composed by a 
Lama woman, some 80 or 70 years ago, was pub- 
lished in 1917i in the Harvard African Studies . 

As in other cases where the Muslim religion has 
been superimposed upon a system of primitive 
beliefs, it has absorbed all sorts of extraneous 
elements. The Bantu cult of the ancestral ghost 
has passed into something like saint-worship at 
the graves of noted shaikhs — e.a., the shrine 
known as Pa Shehe Jundani at Mombasa. The 
diviner, instead of casting lots by means of the 
4 bones’ or analogous objects (a practice still in 
vogue among the Giryama, etc.), uses the sand- 
board { kupiga ramli ) or writes texts from the 
Qur’&n ana the names of the four angels (Gabriel, 
Michael, Azrael, Israfil), on paper or parchment, 
to be used os charms. 

• Descended from “ devil-worshippers " ’—a designation based 
on a misapprehension — 1 the Waswahili rather fear the “Shay- 
tan! " than love Allah, and to tho malignant powers of preter- 
natural beings they attribute sickness and all the evils of 
human life.* i 

The word shaitan has been borrowed from the 
Arabs and is applied to the spirits haunting rocks, 
trees (more especially baobabs), etc., for which the 
genuine Swahili word is wazimu or wazuka. 
These are originally, in all probability, ghoBtB of 
the dead, but imported notions, such as that of 
the Arab jinn, have introduced some confusion. 
In Kraprs time every boatman who passed 


‘Umar ’1 BatAwi, or ’1 Mandhiri, or ’1 Auzii, etc., 
as the case may be. The Muslim rite of circum- 
cision has been blended with the Bantu initiation- 
ceremonies (kwmbi, manyago) and consequently 
takes place earlier than it would, as a rule, among 
the Bantu. 1 Girls are not operated on by the 
Swahili, though they are by some of the Arabs. 
Much valuable information, derived from native 
sources, is given by Velten ; but it is by no means 
exhaustive and applies chiefly to the Mrima, the 
coast-land opposite Zanzibar. A native authority 9 
says that, in all essentials, Swahili customs are 
the8ame from Lamu to Lindi— but this possibly 
needs some little qualification. 

7 . Language and literature.— Swahili is not, as some have 
thought, a more composite jargon, comparable to 'Pldgin- 
Engush ’ or 1 Kitchen Kafir’ ; but it ia not the language of any 
indigenous African tribe— it did not exist before the Arab 
colonization. The Bantu groundwork may, as Krapf thought , 8 
havo been Pokomo ; certainly it seems to have taken shape In 
the Lamn archipelago and adjacent mainland, including the 
Tana delta. But other tribes may have exercised a modifying 
influence, especially in the southern dialects, where Intervocalic 
l, elsewhere consistently dropped out, has a tendency to re- 
appear (fungula for fungua, etc A Arabic has contributed 
largely to the vocabulary (about to the same extent as iAlln in 
English), but has not influenced the grammar to any appreci- 
able degree. A few Persian and a few Portuguese words have 
been incorporated with the language— in the latter case, not 
nearly so many os might have been expected. It has been 
written (probably for Borne centuries, but at present it Is diffi- 
cult to procure evidence on this point) by means of the Arabic 
character, which, however, is by no means well adapted for 
the purpose ; and even with the help of additional symbols 
such as are used in Persian— e.g., for p and e— a Swahili MS 


basa Island, almost opposite Frere Town) threw a 
lime into the sea ; the custom is still remembered, 
but reduced to a mere symbolic act, like the 
throwing of a pin into a holy well in this country. 
Probably offerings were once made to propiti- 
ate the ghost of a man drowned there, but the 
story told to Krapf was that Makame was a 
fisherman who had been turned into a rock because 
he followed his occupation on a holy day. 9 Simi- 
larly, there are lonely spots in the bush, known as 
hwa kibibi (* the place of the little lady ’) — probably 
forgotten graves — where passing travellers are 
wont to lay down a stick, stone, leaf, or other 
trifle. Spirits haunting trees may at any time 
seize and possess passers-by ; they are then known 
as pepo, and there are recognized and usually very 
elaborate formulas for exorcizing them. In fact, 
there is a whole hagiology of these pepo, and each 
one has his special ngoma, or ‘ dance.’ 8 

6. Customs.— As may be inferred from what 
has already been said with regard to religion, we 
meet here with an interesting blend of imported 
and indigenous ideas. The reckoning of kinship 
in the male line cannot be counted os one of the 
former, as the transition from mother-right to 
father-right has already taken place in many 
Bantu tribes. But the prohibited degrees enumer- 
ated by Velten 4 are those recognized by Muslim 
law, and the clan system, still in full vigour among 
Giryama, Pokomo, Digo, etc., who may not marry 
inBide their clan, has fallen into oblivion. (The 
so-called twelve * clans ’ [kabila] of Mombasa, seem 
to be local associations, ».c. the Wapate, Wapaza, 
etc., are immigrants from the places denoted by 
their names.) The tabus (miiko) observed in 
families 9 would probably give a clue to former 
clan-relationships. All persons who have any 
claim to Arab descent keep the records of their 
genealogy with the greatest care, adding the clan 
name to their own— e.g., 'All ibn Muhammad ibn 

1 Burton, L 428. * Krapf, Reisen, i. 242. 

8 Sea Velten, StUen und Gebrduche der Suahelt , pp. 176-206 ; 
also R. R. Skene, in JRAI xlvii. [1017] 418-434 ; and M. 
Klamroth, in Zeitschrift fiir KoUmiaUprachen . i. [1910-11] 37, 
118, 189 : * Rellgidse Voratellungen derSaramo * (the Wazaramo, 
whose home is near Dar-es-Salaam, are probably among the 
tribes who have contributed most hugely to the Swahili stock) ; 
also Baumann, pp. 142-144. 

4 P, 396. 9 lb. p. 93 n. 


nmy he very difficult to read, even for a native. It is obvious 
that the vowel points are indispensable ; they aro only omitted 
in Arabia wordH which are easily recognized, such as the con- 
ventional phrases at the beginning of a letter. Thu oldest MSS 
examined by European scholars may go back to the 18th or 
possibly the late 17th century; perhaps some still older ones may 
exist in the archives of the mosques. Tho poems (there are no 
ancient Swahili nrose-writings}— if not the actual copies— may 
be of considerable antiquity, but we have no certain data on 
this point. W. E. Taylor thinks that the Inkishafi (a religions 
poem edited by him and published as the appendix to Stigand's 
Dialect in Swahili ) may have been written before Vasco de 
(lama’s arrival in Africa (1498), and, if the poems assigned to 
Liongo Funio are genuine, they must go back at least to the 
lfith, and possibly to the 12th cent., or earlier. Very few of 
these poems have found their way into print. Riittner, in his 
Antholoffie, published three long poems, all of a religious char- 
acter, and a charming selection of recent lyrics and folk-songs 
and a large body of minor verse has been collected by Velten, 
while the Chuo cha lle.rkal (' Book of the Emperor Herod i us ’). 
of which a MS was brought to Europe by Krapf, was published 
by Meirthof in the Zeitschrift fiir Kolonialsprachen for 1912-18. 
With the exception of the Utendi wa Mivana Kupona men- 
tioned above, and the gnomic stanzas attributed to Liongo, in 
Stef 1 re’s Swahili Talcs (there is a MS of this poem in the British 
Museum), this is all that has been done so far In this direction. 
Swahili has eminent possibilities as a literary language, and 
some attempts recently made— notably the traditions of the 
Wakilindi (Usainbara), written down by the late Abdallah ibn 
Hemedi Liajjomi— promise well for the development of prose 
writing. 

Litkraturs.— S& lil ibn Ruz&ik, Hitt, of the Imdms and 
Seyyidt of ’Oman, tr. G. P. Badger [Hakluyt Soc., 441, London, 
1871 ; Oscar Baumann, Usambara und seine Nachbargebiete, 
Berlin, 1891; M. W. H. Beech, Aide to the Study of Ki 
Swahili . London, 1918; Blue Books: Africa , no. 7 (1897): 
Report oy Sir A. Hardinge on the Condition and Progress of 
tho E. Africa Protectorate from its Establishment to tne 20th 
July 1897 [0. 86831 ; A/rtca.no. 8 (1899) : Report ... for the 
Year 1897-98 [0. 9125] ; R. F. Burton, Zanzibar City , Uland 
and Coast , 2 vols., London, 1872, Sindh, and the Races that 
inhabit the Valley of the Indus , do. 1861 ; C. G. Biittner, 
Anthologie aus der Suaheli • Litteratur (Gedxchte und 
Geschichten der Suaheli ), Berlin, 1894 ; J. E. E, Craster, 
Pemba, the Spice Island of Zanzibar , London, 1918 : R. N. 
Cust, Modem Languages of Africa, 2 vols., do. 1888: C. Eliot, 
East Africa Protectorate, do. 1906 ; G* Ferrand, Le K’ouen • 
louen et let andennes navigations interootaniques dans let 
triers du Sud, Paris, 1919, Relations de voyages et textes gio* 
graphiques arabes , persans et tures , 2 vols., do. 1918-14, and 
numerous papers in the JA, esp. ‘ L'Origlne afrlcaine des 
Malg&ohes ’ [1908], and * Leg Voyages des Javanals k Madagascar ' 
[19101 : W. W. A. Fitzgerald, Travels in the Coastlands of 
British Bast Africa and the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba , 
London, 1888 ; C. GuiUain, Documents sur Chistoire, la gio- 
graphie, et le commerce de VAfrique orientals. 8 vols., Paris 
[1866] ; J. L. Krapf, A Dictionary of the SuahUi Language , 
London, 1882, Reisen in Ost'Afrika, mmgefiihrt in den Jahren 

i Velten, pp. 76-100. * lb. p. 1. 

8 Vocabulary of Six East African Languages , p. vli. 
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1097-55, Kornthal, 1859, Vocabulary of Six Hast African 
Languages, Tiiblngen, 1860 ; R. N. Lyne, Zanzibar in Con- 
temporary Timet, London. 1905 ; W. F. W. Owin, Narrative 
of voyages, to explore the Shores of Africa . AraMa, and 
Madagascar, 2 vols., do. 1888: C. Sacleux, Gramm air* da 
dialectce twahilis , Pari*, 1909 ; H. Salt, A Voyage to Abyssinia 
. . . [ including ] some Particulars respecting the Aboriginal 
African Tribes extending from Mozambique to the borders of 
Egypt, London, 1814 : E. Steers, Swahili Tales at told by 
Natives of Zanzibar, do. 1889 (reprinted 1889, 1910), Handbook 
of the Swahili Language, do. 1884, ' Ea*t African Tribes and 
Language*/ JAIi. [1871] p. cxliii ; C. H. Stigand, The Land 
of Zinj, London. 1918; A Grammar of the Dialectic Changes 
in the kiswahih Language , Cambridge, 1916 ; S. A. Strong, 
‘The History of Kllwa/ JHAS, 1895, p. 881 ; J. Strands*, 
Die Portugiesenzcit von Deutsch • und RngliscK-Ostafrika , 
Berlin, 1809; F. Stuhlmann, Uandwerh und Industrie in 


und Krzdhlungen der Suaheli , Berlin, 1898 (Swahili text pub- 
lished as vol. xviii. of Lehrbiieherdes Seminars fur orientalxsche 
Spraehen), Reiseschilderungen der Suaheli, Gottingen, 1901, 
Sitten und Gebrauehe der Suaheli. do. 1908 (Swahili text of this 
and the preceding entry published simultaneously), Prosa und 
Poesie der Suaheli (Swahili text with German notes), Berlin, 
1907 ; H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, HobsonrJobson , London, 
1880; F. B. Pearce. Zanzibar , the Island Metropolis of 
Eastern Africa, do. 1920 ; J. de Ban-os and D. de Couto, Da 
Asia, 24 vols., Lisbon, 1778. A. WERNER. 

ZAPOTECS.— See Mexicans. 
ZARATHUSHTRA.— See Zoroastrianism. 

ZEALOTS.— x. Name.— The term ‘Zealots’ 
(i.c. ‘the zealous ’) is derived from ftXwnJr, the 
Greek equivalent of the Hebrew *jp, Qannd, pi. 
Qanna'im and the Aramaic Qanndi , pi. QanntVin. 1 
The terms both in Hebrew and in Greek have 
a general and a specific usage. The former is 
naturally of most frequent occurrence in Scripture 
and Jewish literature. 3 The latter usage as a 
designation of the fanatic Jewish nationalists and 
opponents of llotnan domination is rare. Qanna'im 
is not found in the Targum Onkelos.* 

The adjectives Kjp, |V|ip, and ‘Kjp are found In the 
Talmud and Midnuihim, but the plural in a technical or quasi- 
technical sense occurs only twice : Sanh. ix. 11, 1 Whoever 
steals n libation-cup, or curses one by the Holy Name, or has 
intercourse with a Syrian woman shall be struck down by the 
Qanna’in ’ (pwp, Zealots, apparently in a religious sense only) ; 
and A Mth de R. Nathan, vi. : ‘ And when the emperor Vespasian 
cume to destroy Jerusalem the Qanna’im * attempted to burn 
everything with flre*~the only Talmudic passage mentioning 
the political Zealots. 

How early the title Qanna'im was applied to 
the extreme anti- Roman political party is un- 
certain. According to Josephus,® it was a self- 
designation. If this is so, it is impossible to 
determine whether * Zealots’ was a self-designation 
from the beginning of the movement under Judas 
the Galihean and became generally known and 
recognized as their title under Gessius Florus 
because of their remarkable activity and increase 
then, or, on the other hand, whether these 
‘ fanatics of Roman hate ’ had no definite appella- 
tion for the first Bixty years (a.d. 6-66) of their 
history until the time of Florus, under whom 
Josephus first employs the term. 6 

The epithet 'the Cananaan’ In Mk 3 18 , Mt 10 4 (for which 
•the Zealot* Is given In Lk 6> s , Ac l 1 *), has t>een variously 
interpreted. The AV reads Kavavlnp, ' the Can&anlte * (which 
is given in Mk by A and other second-rate uncials and later 
versions, and in Mt by n and later authorities), but that would 


1 'Mjp, T$1P * not Eenaim , as given in PRE* xxi. 656 ; of. 
J. Levy, Neuheb. und chald . Wbrterbueh , Leipzig, 1876-89, and 
M. J as trow, Dictionary of the Targutnin, etc., London and 
New York, 1886-1908. 

> It is found, ej., In Ex 20® 84”, Dt 4*4, Ac 21*>, Gal iw, 
1 Oo 14*®, and In Talmud ; cf. Levy, op. cit. 

a E. Brederek, Konkordanz turn Targum Onkelos ( ZA TW ix.), 
Giessen, 1906. 

4 D'Up, but ppo» in 8. Schechter** second version, London, 
1887, p. 81 f. 

6 BJ IV. iii. 9 : Qikurm tovto yep attrevt Udhmv. 

6 See 1 4 below. , 
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require xavorcuo* Jerome interpreted it as do vico 

Ghana Galileos, and Holtsmann* as % j^jj«‘a man from (an 
unknown) Kanan/ both of which interpretations would require 
the Greek Kavotoc. Dolman * considers Kavavaiot an error for 
Kavotof by assimilation to the more familiar ‘ Canaanite.' 
These explanations are superfluous. Kaiwaiof is simply the 
Greek transliteration of i.e. JKJ p, with the post-positive 
article k— and so* 1 the Qanna ' (Zealot), Just as in Aramaic 
lota«'tlie king.' Luke has therefor* rightly and literally 
translated It 6 frAunif.* Whether Simon was an adherent of 
the Zealot party before he joined the company of Jesus, or the 
term was won subsequently through seal In Jesus' service (as 
the brother of Andrew won the surname Peter, And the 
Zebcdaides that of Boanerges) may not be quite certain, but 
the probabilities point to the former view. 

2. Origin.— As the oppression and Hellenizing 
policy of the Seleucids caused the Maccabsean 
revolt and the rise of the ^osfdfm, the policy of 
Rome, especially from A.D. 6, caused the rise of 
the Zealots. The genealogical descent of the 
Zealots may be traced from the J^astdtm through 
the Perbshtm (Pharisees), who appeared in opposi- 
tion to the Hellenizing sympathies of the aristo- 
cratic Sadducees about the time of John Hyrcanus 
(136-106 B.C.). The Zealots thus com binod the 
policy of the Hastdlm (against foreign domination) 
with that of the original Pharisees (against 
liberalism towards foreign thought and manners 
and laxity towards tho Law). 

Although the Zealot movement dates from a.d. 6, there had 
been for years previous a growing discontent against both 
IdumsBan and Roman rule. The statement of Rabbi Kohler 
that ‘ the reign of the Idumnan Herod gave the impetus to the 
organization of the Zealots as a political party ’ seems to go 
beyond our evidence. But the Zealots hoa forerunners in the 
1 robber ' bands of Herod’s reign. Ezeklas * the arch-robber * 
(6 apxiAflcrnk) at the head of a strong * robber* foroe caused 
great trouble to Herod, by whom he was Anally captured and 
executed. 4 His son Judas, after the death of Herod, made an 
Insurrection in Sepphoris in 4 B.c.s Even conspirators with 
concealed daggers banded together against Herod,® the fore- 
runners of the later Bicaril. 

The Jews had come into contact with Rome in 
the days of tho Maccabees. If Pompey captured 
Jerusalem in 63 H.C., and abolished the Hasmonoean 
kingship, he left the Jews in the enjoyment of a 
considerable independence and respected their 
nationhood. In A.D. 6 Archelaus, who for ten 
years os cthnarch had ruled Judina, Iduimea, and 
Samaria, was accused before Augustus by a joint 
commission of Jews and Samaritans of intoler- 
able cruelties, for which the emperor recalled and 
banished him. Judaea was then loosely annexed 
to the Roman province of Syria, to be administered 
under a procurator. 7 From this date the Jews 
began to discover — what they learned better on 
the extinction of the Hcrodian dynasty in A.D. 44 
—that the sly half- Jewish Herods understood and 
respected their peculiarities and religious customs 
better than did the Romans. The Jews found the 
Roman administrators to be other than they had 
imagined. There was to be no return to tho 
‘honours and alliances of the Romans and their 
emperors with our nation’ 6 of Maccabajan days, 
nor to the btofiara of the great J ulius in the years 
47 B.c. and following, which bestowed upon the 
Jews all the privileges of Roman protection together 
with religious toleration and political home rule. 
These Jtuian decrees were regarded later by the 
Jews as their Magna Charta, and by them all 
subsequent Roman administration was appraised. 

i Hand'Kommentar sum NT, Freiburg, 1889-91, ad loc, 

9 Orammatik der jUd.-paldstin. Aramaiseh, Leipzig, 1894, 
p. 174. 

9 Wellhausen and Schiirer also interpret Kavavaio* as ' the 
Zealot/ but arrive at their interpretation in a way different 
from each other and from the above. Wellhausen (Dos Hoang . 
Mansi, Berlin, 1903, p, 25) evidently regards the Greek as the 
equivalent of ’Hip, while Schiirer (GJV* i. 487 f.) prefers to 
regard it as a Greek formation from tqjtyjp, plur. of {tyg}. 

4 Ant xiv. ix. 2, BJ i. x. 6. 

® Ant. xvn. x. 6, BJ ii. iv. 1. 

6 Ant. xv. viii. 3f. 

8 lb. xiv. x. 1. 


7 lb. xvu. xiii. 
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Roman interference had never been palatable to 
the masses of the people, and it was among the 
lower classes that the hatred of Home now became 
intensified, though, as often in popular upheavals, 
many of the leaders were supplied from the aristo- 
cratic classes. The conflict began with the resent- 
ment caused by the census of Quirinius (a.d. 6-7) 
to which Judina as a procurator ial province was 
subjected. The Jews at first resented the taxation, 
but were persuaded to submit by the high-priest 
Joazar. The Zealot movement began as a protest 
against this census when Coponius was procurator 
of Judaea . 1 The outbreak did not occur in Judea, 
but in Galilee, which was not direotly affected 
by the census. The insurrection was headed by 
Judas , 1 a Gaulonite of the city of Gamala (better 
known as ‘the Galil®an*), who allied himself 
with a prominent Pharisee, named Sadduk, prob- 
ably a member of the more nationalistic school 
of Shammai. Though Josephus speaks of Judas 
and Sadduk as joint authors of the Zealot move- 
ment , 1 he more frequently represents Judas as the 
prime mover . 4 Juaas the Galilman became leader 
of the fourth of these sects . 1 The motives of the 
party were partly political and partly religious, 
out the political and the religious were always 
conjoined in Jewish history. In the closing scenes 
the political and seoular far overshadowed the 
religious. The Homan taxation meant 'nothing 
else than downright slavery ’; 1 it was a breach 
against the theocracy . 7 The census was a sign to 
the people that the Romans designed to destroy 
the last trace of their liberties : it was a gross 
insult both to them and to Jahweh. The object 
of the Zealots was to preserve intact Jewish 
nationalism and cult-traaitions, and, by force if 
necessary, to throw off the Homan yoke and restore 
the theocraoy. Thus they would hasten the Kingdom 
of God. The Zealot party was a 'combination of 
noble and base elements ; superstitions enthusiasts, 
and political assassins, the so-called sicarii, were 
conjoined with honest but fanatical patriots .’ 8 

5 . Subsequent history.— The history of Zealotism 
extends from A.D. 6-7 to the fall of Jerusalem, 
Sept. A.D. 70, or to the capture of MasadA, April 
73. The slighting reference of the Pharisee, 
Gamaliel, in Ao fi* 7 * might give the impression 
that the insurrection of Judas did not assume 
grave proportions, being suppressed immediately 
by the Roman authorities by the death of the 
leader and the scattering of his followers. Josephus 
does not chronicle either the fate of Jndas or the 
history of the revolt, but affirms that it was the 
beginning of the end for the Jews. 

4 The during plot made great headway. There is no evil that 
did not spring from these men [Judas and Sadduk], and the 
nation was filled with it to an Incredible extent . . . whence 
seditions were engendered and as a result political bloodshed 
. . . and famine reducing us to extreme shamelessness, and the 
capture and sacking of cities, until finally this insurrection 
oonsumed the temple of God In the fire of the enemy.’ • 


Another proof of the importance of Judas’s 
rebellion is the fact that his sons and descendants 
inherited his fanatical hate of Home and became 
outstanding exponents of Zealotism until it was 
extinguished at Masada. Two sons of Judas, 
Jaoob and Simon, were crucified by Tiberius 
Alexander. 10 Another son, Menahem, was a pro- 
tagonist in the rising of A.D. 66. 11 A descendant, 

1 Ant . xvm. 1. 1, xx. v. 2, BJ 11. vlll. 1. 

* This Judas the Galllsan and Gaulonite oannot consistently 
With the language of Josephus be identified with Judas, son of 
Eseldas, as is done by Grfcte and Schttrer (OJ V i. 486> 

* Ant. XVUI. L 1 : t I yf sat ’IovSac sal IdUovxot rnApnp 
$tXo vobiav tourJimav 1 iyitgarr «*. 

* Jdxvm. i. 6. 

• lb. XX. V. 2, BJ 11. viti. 1. s Ant. xvm. 1. 1. 

7 lb. xvm. i. 6, BJ 11. viil. 1. 

• Wellhausen, Proteg . to Hitt, qf Israel, Eng. tr., p. 535. 

• Ant. xvm. 1.1. W/fcxx.v. £. 

H BJ 11. xvil. 8f. 


named Eleazar, was commander of the garrison 
of Masada and perished there, probably by his 
own hand . 1 The Homan question became the test 
question in political life and led to a fatal split in 
tne Jewish nation. This internal division affected 
to a greater extent the Pharisaic party which had 
first resented the direct interference of Rome in 
the affairs of Palestine. The majority of Pharisees, 
however, were pacifists and fatalists ; only a 
minority became extremists anxious to appeal to 
the arbitrament of the sword, and, under Sadduk, 
seceded to the ZealotB. 

After the first challenge of the Zealots to Rome 
was crushed, the Homan government seriously 
attempted to understand their Jewish subjects 
and in many ways humoured them. For a time 
the Zealot movement lost in numbers and influence, 
for lack of matters of complaint. Quirinius deposed 
the unpopular high-priest Joazar, who counselled 
compliance with the census . 1 The Jews were 
excused from Homan military levies : the auxiliary 
troops under the procurator were recruited from 
among the non- Jewish populations of Palestine . 1 
The first four procurators were friendly disposed 
towards the J ews. Roman authority, most tolerant 
of Jewish customs and religious beliefs, placed the 
Jewish oult on the status of a reliaio licita The 
cult of the Csesars, elsewhere established and even 
weloomed in the empire, was not forced upon the 
Jews except during the mad attempt of Caligula 
which led to fearful massacres in Alexandria and 
caused much heart-searching in Judaea. On this 
occasion the holy city was spared desecration, 
through the tactful and generous management of 
P. Petronius, the legate of Syria, who pleaded the 
cause of the Jews at the rislc of his own life, for 
Caligula, offended at Petronius’s hesitation, ordered 
him to commit suicide— a command which fortun- 
ately did not arrive until after the assassination 
of Caligula. King Agrippa I., a special favourite 
with Caligula, likewise used all his influence to 
secure the withdrawal of the offensive decree . 4 
The Homans, out of regard for Jewish scruples 
concerning the imperial image on coins, granted 
Judaea a copper coinage which bore only the name 
of the emperor and inoffensive symbols. When 
from time to time Roman troops inarched into 
Jerusalem, they did so without the usual military 
banners which bore the image of the emperor — a 
considerable condescension on the part of the 
conquerors . 8 Unfortunately, between Jewish 
demands and scrupulosity on the one side and 
Homan arrogance and ignorance of their subjects 
on the other, even this modus vivendi was not 
destined to succeed or to reconcile Palestine to 
accept the Homan yoke. Moreover, Roman practice 
did not always harmonize with Homan theory. 
The result was an ever- widening cleft between the 
pro-Homan and the anti-Roman parties in the 
nation, with increasing bitterness and recklessness 
among the latter. The pro-Homan or pacifist 
party was represented by the Sadducees and the 
Herodian rulers and tne aristocracy generally, 
together with the more prudent of the Pharisees ; 
the anti- Homan party was composed chiefly of the 
Zealots and the populace. The Pharisees, at first 
decidedly anti-Homan, after A.D. 60 generally 
sided with the Sadduceean aristocracy anil the 
party of law and order against the extremists. 

Under the first four procurators (Coponius, 
A.D. 6-9 ; Marcus Ambibnlus, a.d. 9-12 ; Annius 
Rufus, A.D. 12-15; Valerius Gratus, A.D. 15-26) 
Judaea seems on the whole to have been equitably 

1 BJ it. xvii. 0, VII. viil. 1. • Ant. xvm. 11. 1. 

* Cf Schtirer, QJ V* t. 459. 

* Philo, ad Qaium , xxixff. (Mangey, U. 678); Joe. Ant . 
xvm. viil. 

* Ant. xvm. 111. 1 ; of. also the enumeration of Roman favours 
toward* the Jews In the speech of Titus (BJ vi. vi. %). 
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administered, and there was little disaffection to 
further the Zealot party. But the fifth procurator 
(Pontius Pilatus, a.d 26-36) was a man of a 
different mind. He was, according to a letter of 
Agrippa I. to Caligula, 1 ‘ naturally inflexible and 
stubbornly relentless,’ and guilty of ‘ acts of cor- 
ruption, insults, rapine, outrages on the people, 
arrogance, repeated murders of innocent victims, 
and constant and most galling savagery’— a de- 
scription quite in keeping with the impression 
given of him in the Gospels.* He defied Jewish 
religious prejudices by introducing a Homan 
garrison with the imperial ensigns into the city 
By night— an act which mot with such opposition 
that Pilate was obliged to yield.' Another offence 
was his confiscation of part of the Temple treasury 
(the Corban) to build an aqueduct for Jerusalem. 
To the Jewish protests against this sacrilege Pilate 
replied by commanding the soldiery to punish the 
mob, which they did so thoroughly that many lives 
were lost. 4 Again, he set up gilt shields without 
the imperial image, but bearing his own and the 
emperor’s name, in the palace of Herod within 
the city, ' not so much for the honour of Tiberius 
as to annoy the people.’ He was ordered by the 
emperor to transfer them to the Augusteum at 
Caesarea.' His last act of carnage was committed 
against the Samaritans, who laid their complaint 
before Vitellius, legate of Syria, by whom Pilate 
was sent to Home to answer for his conduct, and 
Marcellus was appointed in his place. 6 All 
Vitellius’s conciliatory acts could not undo the 
anti-Homan feelings engendered by the late pro- 
curator. It was under this Pilate, when the spirit 
of the dead Judas of Galilee again inspired the 
people with a desire for liberty, that Jesus taught 
and suffered. One of His disciples was probably 
a Zealot. In Galilee especially Jesus came in 
contact with Zealot propaganda which, in its 
advocaoy of violence, ran counter to HiB preaching 
concerning the Kingdom of God, and against 
which He raised His protests. 7 Our Lord’s death 
is also, possibly, linked with the history of Zealot- 
ism. It was the plots and violence of the Zealots 
which aggravated Pilate’s apprehensions upon 
which the Jewish authorities played. At Jesus’ 
trial before Pilate the multitude was granted the 
option between * Jesus Barabbas’ (Mt 27 1W< ) and 
'Jesus called Christ.’ This Barabbas was a 
‘robber’ (Jn 18 40 ) who had been * imprisoned with 
the insurrectionists who in the insurrection had 
been guilty of murder’ (Mk i5 7 ). The word found 
in the Fourth Gospel (18 40 ), is the word 

most frequently used by our chief historian of 
Zealotism (Josephus) as synonymous with Zealot ; 
and Mark’s account indicates that Barabbas was 
no ordinary highwayman, but one who had headed 
one of the numerous revolts (crriirit ) against Roman 
authority. Barabbas was, therefore, probably a 
Zealot leader. 

The objection urged against this interpretation is that as a 
Zealot leader Barabbas would be in favour with the masses and 
likely to be preferred by the people, whereas Pilate hoped, by 
permitting the choice, that the multitude would ask for the 


i Philo, ad Qaium, xxxvlll. (Mangey, 11. 690). 
s Cf. Lk 181 ; • the Galilaans, whose blood Pilate mingled with 
their sacrifices.’ It Is quite possible that these Galileans were 
Zealots whose opposition would be aroused by the cruel regime 
of Pilate. In the list of heresies In Justin Martyr, Dial. 80. 
and In Hegesfppus (Eusebius, HR tv. 6) the Zealots are called 
Galileans. The Zealot followers of John of Gisehala are referred 
to as Galileans in BJ iv. ix. 10. 

I Ant. xviii. iii. 1. 4 fb . xvm. ill. 2, BJ u. lx. 4. 

6 Philo, ad Oalum, xxxvili. (Mangey, 11. 690). 
f Ant. xvm. iv. 

7 Of. J. Weiss. DU Prrdigt Jtm vo m R*Uh* Oottet, Ottttlngen, 
1808. o. 24 ; and A. M. Hughes, 4 Anti-Zealotism in the Gospels/ 
RxpT xxvlt [1910-16] 162. The words In Mt 11« (from the 


4 Zealots/ In JB. 


release of Jc»us. But (1) the accounts are somewhat confused. 
According to the Fourth Gospel and Matthew, Pilate proposed 
the choice as a possible means of acquitting Jesus, while, 
according to the oldest account (Mark), the peoplo reminded 
Pilate of bis customary clemency at the feast, («) The alterna- 
tive was not between a popular Zealot and an unpopular 
Messiah. Both Barabbas and Jesus were popular. Pilate knew 
that Jesus was In such favour with the people as to be called 
* King of the Jews' (cf. Jn G 18 ), but that by the authorities He 
was regarded with Jealousy. Of these two popular prisoners 
Pilate was convinced that Jesus woutd be preferred by the 
multitude, which, however, partly under the influence of the 
high-priest, demanded Barablias. It was not the first time that 
a procurator misunderstood Jewish feelings, nor the first 
occasion on which a ruler was milled by the psychology of the 
mob. 

Little is known of the next two procurators— 
Marcellus (a.d. 36-37) and Marullua (A.D. 37-41). 1 
Such was the Jewish national consciousness that 
the news of the bloody persecutions to which their 
brethren in Alexandria were subjected towards the 
close of a.d. 38 (and which continued fitfully until 
the close of Caligula’s reign because of their 
opposition to the erection of the imperial image in 
trie synagogues) would intensify the fanatical nate 
against Home. The same demand for the recogni- 
tion of the imperial cult was made upon Judaea the 
next year as a punishment for the aot of the Jews 
of Jamnia in overthrowing an altar erected to 
Caligula.' After much hesitation the emperor 
yielded to the entreaties of the Syrian legate, 
retronius, and Agrippa I. and withdrew the edict. 
The aot of Claudius immediately on his accession, 
whereby he restored to Agrippa I. (the Herod of 
Ac 12) the dominions of his grandfather, Herod the 
Great, by adding Judrca and Samaria to his king- 
dom, was intended to placate Jewish nationalism. 
This arrangement continued in force till A.D. 44, 
when, on the death of Agrippa I., Home passed 
over his twelve-year-old son and incorporated all 
Palestine with Syria under a procurator.' This 
disappearance of the semi -Jewish Herodian 
dynasty, which had stood as a buffer between 
Home and the Jews, formed a crisis in Jewish 
history and caused a renewed outbreak of Zealot- 
ism. The social peace and material prosperity of 
the few years under Agrippa I., together with 
bitter memories of Homan procurators, inode a 
return under direct Roman administration repug- 
nant to the masses. Fuel was added to the tires 
of fanaticism. From this important date till A.D. 
66 seven procurators administered Palestine. 

4 If the history of the Roman procurators, to whom Palestine 
was now entrusted, is reviewed, one might imagine that all, 
aa if by some secret compact, systematically alined at driving 
the people into revolt. Even the best of them— not to mention 
the others who trod all right under foot— had no idea that a 
people like the Jews desired above everything else tolerance 
toward their distinctive customs. Instead of practising mild- 
ness and caution, they opposed all the vital agitations 
(Lehensregunyen) of the people with a pitiless severity/ 4 

The r6gime of the first two procurators after 
A.D. 44 (Fadus from 44, and Tiberius Alexander, 
nephew of Philo, till 48) was mild compared with 
that of the subsequent five : ‘ by making no in- 
novations in our ancestral customs they kept the 
nation quiet.’® The misdeeds of Fadus recorded 
by Josephus are (1) his demand that the high- 
priest’s vestment should be restored to Roman 
custody, which Claudius rescinded, 6 and (2) his 
suppression of the 4 magician ’ or prophet Theudas, 
an idol of the people. 7 That Zealotism broke out 
with fresh vigour under Fadus’s administration we 
may infer from the words of Josephus about the 
death of Tholomaios ‘the arch-brigand’ 8 and the 
clearance of all Judaea of ‘robberies.’ 9 We are 


s Philo, ad Oaium , xxxf. (Mangey, 11. 676 ff.); Jos. Ant. 
xvm. vilL, BJ 11. 10. 

s Ant. xix. ix. 4 Hchiirer, 1. 565. 

# BJ ii. xi. 0. • Ant. xx. i. 1. 

7 lb. XX. v. 1 ; Ac 

« b apx lAflvnfr— oi Aflorai being practically synonymous In 
Josephus for Cikmral. 

» Ant. xx. 1. 1. 
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not informed whether the motive of Fadus was an 
insight into the nationalist danger or merely to 
keep order. The fact that the next procurator, 
Tiberius Alexander, deemed it necessary to crucify 
the Zealot leaders, Jacob and Simon, sons of Judas, 
shows that there was an alarming recrudescence of 
Zealot agitation such as to require summary treat- 
ment. 1 Under Ventidius Cumanus (A.D. 48-52) 
the people were in a constant state of insurrection. 9 
Their resentment was embittered by (1) an in- 
decent act of a Roman soldier at the Passover 
leading to a tumult, in which 30,000 s Jews per- 
ished ; (2) an order of Cumanus that whole villages 
lie plundered in retaliation for the robbery of an 
imperial official by Jobbers* (probably Zealots): 
in the execution of this command a Roman soldier 
tore a copy of the Law to shreds with obscene 
language, upon which the people became so 
threatening that Cumanus beheaded the guilty 
soldier to placate them. 4 (3) As a result of the 
refusal of Cumanus to do justice to the Jowb in a 
quarrel with the Samaritans, the people, against 
the advice of their elders, called in the help of 
the Zealot leader, * Eleazar, son of Dinaras, a 
robber,* and Alexander, doubtless also a Zealot 
chief. Cumanus fell upon them and slew many. 
An appeal was carried to Ummidius Quadratus, 
legate of Syria, who referred the matter to Rome. 
Claudius, well-disposed through the offices of 
Agrippa II., condemned the Samaritans and 
banished Cumanus. 5 The administration of Felix 
(A.D. 52-60) formed ‘the turning-point in the 
drama which commenced in 44 anu reached its 
bloody issue in 70. 10 ‘The affairs of Judaea con- 
tinued to grow steadily worse.’ 7 Felix intensified 
the revolutionary spirit by (1) his offensive marriage 
with Drusilla ; (2) nis treacherous capture of the 
Zealot leader, Eleazar ; (3) the murder of the high- 
priest, Jonathan, which he perpetrated by means 
of the Sicarii ; (4) the slaughter of 400 followers of 
the Egyptian prophet who led 30,000 men 8 into the 
wilderness; (5) unfair treatment of the Jews of 
Ctesarea in their quarrel with their Syrian towns- 
men. 9 He endeavoured to exterminate the 
‘robbers’ (Zealots), who, nevertheless, became 
increasingly numerous and influential among the 
masses. His conduct rendered the nationalist 
party eager to bring the matter to the issue of 
arms. The sympathies of the people, now driven 
to desperation, were alienated from the pacifist 
lenders to the side of the Zealot party. Further, 
alongside, or within, the Zealot movement appeared 
a more extreme faction known as Sicarii, or 
•dagger-men,* 10 who from then till the end of the 
siege struck down indifferently pro-Roman and 
Roman. Under Porcius Festus (A.D. 60-02) the 
cancellation of the Jewish isopoliteia in Caesarea 
roused bitter resentment. The imperial letter 
relative thereto ‘furnished the causes of all the 
subsequent evils to our nation.* Another popular 
movement led by an * impostor * (probably a would- 
be Messiah or a Zealot) was suppressed by Festus. 
The opposition of Agrippa II. and Festus to the 
erection by the Jews of the wall to prevent the 
Temple sacrifices from being overlooked from 
Agrippa’s palace was another instance of blind 
neglect of Jewish sentiment. 11 Though Festus did 
not stain his office by the cruelties of his predecessor, 
the national party grew apace. The Sicarii who 
appeared under Felix' became numerous. Festus 

i Ant. xx. v. 2. 9 BJ ii. xiL 1. 

9 Josephus, Opera, ed. B. Man, Berlin, 1887-05, vi. 08 (i/vip 
rpuruvpiovi), BJ II. xil. 1, Ant. xx. v. 8. 

4 Ant . xx. v. 4, BJ n. xil. 2. 

9 Ant. xx. vi., BJ n. xii. 8ff. 

9 Sehiirer. 1. 571. 9 Jos. Ant. xx. viii. 5. 

9 BJ ii. xlii. 5, but 4000, according to Ao 21". 

9 Ant. xx. vlt., BJ ii. xiL 8. 

19 Ant. xx. viii. 6, 10, BJ II. xiii. 8. 

U Ant. xx. viii. 011. 


attempted to exterminate the Zealots: 'he 
captured the majority of the "robbers" and 
destroyed many.* 1 The last two procurators, 
Albums (A.D. 62-64) and Gessins Floras (A.D. 64- 
66), acted as if they were resolved to provoke the 
Jews to rebellion. They reduced the oountrv to 
anarchy. Josephus relates of Albinus: 'There 
was no species of wickedness which he left un- 
done.* 9 He levied oppressive taxes, plundered 
privately and publicly, sold justice, and released 
all prisoners who could pay. He alternately con- 
nived at and punished the actions of the Sicarii 
and Zealots. Hearing that Florus was coming 
as his successor, he executed his most dangerous 
prisoners and released the others. As the released 
prisoners belonged mostly to the Zealot faction, 
‘ the land was tilled with robbers.’ 9 Josephus has 
left a terrible account of the villainies of the last 
procurator, Florus, 4 by comparison with whom 
Albinus was upright. He flaunted his crimes 
publicly, took bribes, and wrung all he could out 
of the miserable people. On the one hand Bernice 
interceded, but in vain, for & more humane treat- 
ment of the Jews, while Agrippa n. attempted to 
appease the people. Florus desired war to cover 
his misdeeds, and the younger men, mostly Zea- 
lots, were likewise eager for war. The provocation 
was furnished on Florus*s part by his seizure of 
part of the Temple treasury and by his bratal 
attack on the people when they resented the in- 
solence of the two cohorts which they wore ordered 
to welcome from Cicsarea ; and on the part of the 
Jews by a jest of some Jewish wags who pretended 
to beg for the destitute Florus, by the seizure of 
Masada and the slaughter of the Roman garrison 
by the Zealots, and by the discontinuance of the 
daily sacrifice for the emperor. Even now the 
peace party— the Sadductean high-priests and the 
chiefs of the Pharisees— advocated conciliatory 
measures with the seditious Zealots, who refused 
to hearken. 0 

The insurgents under Eleazar, son of Ananias, 
allied with the Sicarii, attacked Agrippa’s troops, 
upon whom the peace party relied.® Menahcin, 
son of Judas the GaliWan, armed the Zealots, 
entered the citv, and forced the capitulation of 
the soldiery of Agrippa and the citizens of the 
peace party. The war party further celebrated 
their victory by murdering the high-priest Ananias. 
Menahem’s cruelty led to a quarrel with the other 
Zealot leader, Eleazar, which resulted in the death 
of Menahem. Eleazar celebrated his uncontested 
leadership by a shameful butchery of the Roman 
garrison under Metilius, which had capitulated, on 
terms. 7 The successful defence of the capital 
against Cestius Gallus, governor of Syria, and his 
defeat at Beth-horon inspired enthusiasm in the 
Zealot and war party. 8 Many pro-Romans and 
moderates now abandoned the holy city. The war 
party came into control by violence or persuasion, 9 
and the moderates were much disheartened. 10 As 
the die was now cast and an attack expected from 
Rome, the authorities proceeded to organize for 
war and appointed generals for Jerusalem and the 
provinces. 11 It should be noted that at this early 
stage those in authority were mostly members of 
the aristocracy— Sadducees and Pharisees— who 
considered it prudent to put themselves at the 
head of the popular revolution. The position of 
affairs was reversed after the misfortunes of the 
first year of the war, as fortress after fortress fell 
before the Romans. The revolution which un- 
seated the native authorities and put provincial 

1 BJ U. xlv. 1. 9 lb. 

9 Ant. xx. ix. 5. 4 Jb. XX. is., BJ u. xlv. 2ff. 

9 BJ IL xvii. 8. 9 Jb. xviL 6ff. 
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radicals in power was brought about by the Zealot, 
John of Gischala, the enemy of Josephus, in the 
winter A.D. 67-68. On the fall of Gischala (Nov. 
A.D. 67) John fled to Jerusalem, gained over the 
youth of the city, and was abetted by the increas- 
ing numbers of provincial refugees entering the 
city. 1 * * The authorities were, with some truth, 
accused of lack of energy in the prosecution of the 
war and even of Roman sympathies. The Zealots 
believed that the safety of the nation lay in ousting 
the aristocratic native leaders and in taking control 
themselves. They began by imprisoning Antipas 
(one of the royal lineage ana puolic treasurer) and 
other persons of rank, and elected a new nigh- 
prieBt from the proletariat. The native party of 
order strenuously opposed the provincials and tneir 
Zealot supporters. The former was led by Gorion, 
son of Joseph, Simon, son of Gamaliel, and the 
high-priests Ananus and Jesus, son of Gamaliel. 
A speeoh of Ananus roused a majority of the in- 
habitants against the Zealots, who, in self-defence, 
summoned the Idumceans on the pretext that the 
authorities of Jerusalem had made common oause 
with the Romans. The Idumceans on arrival were 
refused admission by the inhabitants, but were 
secretly introduced at night by the Zealots. The 
Idumceans signalized their entrance by the perpe- 
tration of intolerable cruelties, in which the 
Zealots heartily joined, against the bourgeoisie 
and the aristocracy. This reign of terror accom- 
plished the utter collapse of the native party of 
order and ended in a victory for the Zealots and 
reactionaries. The high-priests, Ananus and J ecus, 
and a prominent citizen, Zech arias, son of Baruch, 
were put out of the way. When the IdumcB&ns, 
satiated with the blood of the citizens, realized 
the falsity of the pretence upon which they were 
introduced by the Zealots, they withdrew, but 
assassination and sabotage were continued by the 
Zealots. John, at the head of the Zealots, now 
became undisputed dictator of the city, while the 
Sicarii and Zealots carried on their brigandage 
and murders throughout the country. The Roman 
civil wars delayed military operations for a time. 
Meanwhile Simon, son of Giora, at the head of a 
mixed following of slaves and Zealots, overran a 
large portion of S. Palestine (a.d. 68-69) and came 
into conflict with the Zealots under John. The 
Romans, under Cerealis, put an end to Simon’s 
marauding by conquering all Palestine outside the 
capital, except the three fortresses of Herodeion, 
Machmrus, and Masada, held by the Zealots 
(summer of A.D. 69). Simon now appeared with 
his army before the walls of Jerusalem, the in- 
habitants of which, groaning under the tyranny of 
John, invited, at the suggestion of the high-priest 
Matthias. Simon ( as a second tyrant * within the 
city. There were now two factions, each dis- 
tinguished by the same Zealot hatred of Rome and 
the same indifference to the rights of the citizens. 
Vespasian had meantime ascended the throne and 
commissioned Titus with the reduction of the 
Jewish rebellion. While the Romans were pre- 
paring to invest the oity, there appeared a third 
faction headed by Eleazar, son of Simon, who, 
with a large following of priestly Zealots, revolted 
from Johirs party.* The incessant bickerings of 
these three tyrants, John, Simon, and Eleazar, 
caused terrible misery to the city and led to the 
disastrous burning of vast stores of grain sufficient 

i at iv. ill. 

9 Ewald (Hitt, of Israel , Eds. tr., vli. 650 ff.) classifies these 

three Zealot factions into the learned Zealots (who camo Into 

power under John in spring of a.d. 88), the popular Zealots 
(admitted under Simon, AprU, a.d. 69). and the priestly Zealots 
(who seceded under Eleasar early in a.d. 70); per contra 

Jackson and Lake, Beginnings of Christianity , L 428, who 

contend that the name 'Zealot 'applies to John of Gischala’s 

following and to no other. 


to withstand a siege of many yearn. 1 A bloody 
riot occurred at the Passover of a.d. 70, in which 
John vanauished Ele&zor’s party and thus reduced 
the three Zealot factions to two.* Ah the Romans 
commenced to beleaguer the city, party faction 
was stilled. Eleazar with 2400 Zealots again 
united with John and his Zealots, while the 
Idumceans united with Simon.* The two leaders, 
John and Simon, made such an heroio and strategi- 
cally planned defence against the Roman be- 
leaguering forces that, had it not been for the 
previous internecine strife, which lessened the 
defenders, and the mad destruction of the ample 
supplies of grain, it is improbable that the Romans 
would have succeeded. In spite of Titus's desire to 
shorten the campaign and spare the city, the 
appeals of Josephus to his countrymen, and the 
famine prevailing within, the peace party was 
silenced by the Zealots. On the capture of the 
city (Sept. a.d. 70) John and Simon fell into the 
hands of the Romans ; the former was condemned 
to life imprisonment, the latter was spared to 

B the triumph and then executed. Herodeion, 
terns, and Masada still remained in the hands 
of the insurgents, chiefly Zealots and Sicarii. 
Lucilius Bassus captured Herodeion, and compelled 
Machcerus to surrender. The last stronghold 6f 
the Zealots was Masada, occupied by the Sicarii 
and Zealots early in the war under Eleazar, a 
descendant of Judas the Galilcean. 4 * This place 
fell in April, A.D. 73, before Flavius Silva, who 
discovered to his chagrin that the defenders had 
by agreement slain each other and the last Burvivor 
had committed suicide, only two women and five 
children surviving. With the fall of Masada the 
history of the Zealots as a party ends. The Jews 
had ceased to be a nation s it was, however, the 
spirit of the Zealots that inspired the sanguinary 
insurrections in the reigns of Trajan and HadriAii. 

There is much in the history of Zealotism which 
recalls the Highland devotion to hopeless causes. 
Zealot enthusiasm was doomed to failure because 
it was not guided by prudence. Their indis- 
cretions, their separatist spirit, their disregard of 
the other parties in the nation, and their enormi- 
ties led to the defeat of the cause to which they 
devoted themselves with such indefatigable heroism 
in a life-and-death struggle with the imperial 
might of Romo. 

4. Relation to other Jewish parties.— The chief 
questions are those of the relation of the Zealots 
to the Pharisees and to the Sicarii.® Josephus 
speaks of the Zealots as a fourth party alongside 
of the Sodducees, Pharisees, and Essenes. 6 His 
description of the Zealot sect is : 

'Of the fourth of these philosophies Judas, the Galilnan, 
became leader. In all other reBpecta they agree with the 
opinions of the Pharisees, hut they are distinguished by an un- 
shakable devotion to liberty, holding that Uod alone is Ruler 
and Lord (rjySuova *ai Stanrdnjr). They consider it a trifling 
matter to endure extraordinary deaths and the tortures of 
relatives and dear ones, in their refusal to address any mortal 
as “Lord.” And since multitudes huvo witnessed tneir im- 
movable courage under such circumstances I do not dwell upon 
it in detail. For I am not afraid that anything related of them 
should be disbelieved, but on the contrary I fear lest the narra- 
tive may do less than justice to llieir contempt in enduring the 
misery of pain. Thu nation commenced to suffer from the 
malady of this madness through the reckless insolence of 
Gesslus Florus, the procurator, in driving the people to revolt 
from Rome/ 7 

The Zealot movement arose in the bosom of 
Pharisaism and retained throughout its brief 

1 Tacitus, Hist. v. 12. a lb. ; Jos. BJ v. iii. I. 

S BJ v. vi. 1. 4 lb. 11 . xvii. 9, vii. viii. 1. 

6 Hippolytus in his Bef. of all Heresies, ix. 21, represents the 
Zealots or Sicarii as an extreme sect of the Essenes. His 
account disagrees with all the other accounts of Essenlsm given 
by Philo, Josephus, Pliny, Ilegusippus, Porphyry, and Epi* 
pnanius, and with that of Zealotism given by Josephus. 

® See Ant. xviu. 1. 8 f., BJ n. viii. 2. In vita, 2, he mentions 
only three parties. 

7 Ant. xvni. i. 6. 
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history a striking resemblance to Pharisaism. 
The Pharisees represented generally the popular 
party, distinguished by their dislike of Roman 
overlordship and their zeal for the Law and the 
theocracy. The Roman question caused a split 

and tfe minority of extremists or war party. The 
former were fatalists, 1 who viewed Roman domina- 
tion as due to an act of the inscrutable will of God 
or as a punishment for the people’s infidelity. 
While their ideal was national independence, their 
policy was passive resistance. The other party 
favoured war d outrance. The one party valued 
the liberal measure of tolerance granted py Rome 
for the exercise of their religion : the other believed 
that autonomous nationalism was requisite for the 
very existence of the theocracy. These extremists, 
led by Sadduk, gladly attacked themselves to a 
nationalist like J udas. The Herodians * were prob- 
ably not strictly a separate party, but belonged 
to, or for political purposes allied themselves with, 
the most pacific section of the Pharisees. Hero- 
dians and Pharisees would agree (1) in discounten- 
ancing everything which threatened to disturb the 

S olitioal status quo , while (2) preferring the Hero- 
ian dynasty (instead of a Roman procuratorBhi})), 
which some Pharisees would view as a compromise 
for the fuller theocracy. The Zealots occupied, 
therefore, the extreme right of the Pharisees, and 
the Herodians the extreme left, on the question of 
the status quo . 

Unfortunately our chief source for the history 
of Zealotism is Josephus— a moderate Pharisee 
and pro- Roman, with a docided penchant against 
the Zealots,* probably due to the fact that lie 
wished in the minds of the Romans to throw the 
blame of the rebellion upon a party which became 
extinct with the Roman victories, and partly to 
screen his own sect, which after the end of the 
Jewish nation became the guardian of its traditions. 
The excesses of which the Zealots were guilty 
furnished him a feasible excuse. The Zealot 
movement not only arose within Pharisaism, but 
throughout its course really stood for the ideals of 
the Pharisees, though adopting different means. 

‘ The latter [Zealot party] only drew the last practical con- 
clueiona out of the hats of the Pharisees against heathen domi- 
nation. The Pharisees therefore never disapproved of their 
conduct until it dogenerated into absolutely unlawful proceed- 
ings. Where this happened [BJ iv. v. 9], the doctors of the 
Pharisees broke loose from the Zealots, who now betrayed their 
connexion with the Pharisees by immediately falling upon the 
Hadducean aristocracy.* * 


The Zealots did not scruple to accomplish the 
death of Sadducean high-pnests. Even Josephus 
cannot conceal the close relations between Zealots 
and Pharisees, the Zealots being distinguished only 
by their marked devotion to independence, 0 though 
elsewhere 0 he speaks of Judas as mpurriit Idlat 
alpiatws ovSIr rot i AXXots rpooeoi/edt. But from A.D. 
66 the Pharisees, foreseeing the issue of a conflict 
with imperial Rome, withdrew more and more 
from the Zealots and joined the Sadducees in 
advocating conciliatory measures. 7 Josephus 
generally sneaks of tne Zealots as brigands’ 
(Xycrral). This nomenclature was due to (1) the 
absence for some time of any definite party name 
for these radicals, the title ‘ Zealot* being a self- 
designation of the party, 8 and perhaps not definitely 


> Of. Ant. xvni. i. 3, BJ u. viii. 14. 

9 to iff r& *Hpw3ov dpovoOvroe (Ant. XIV. xv. 10). 

8 Of. Ant. xviii. 1. 1, BJ iv. ill. 3, 9, v. L 1, vu. viii. 1, etc. 

4 Sieffert, PRE* xv. 287. 

9 Ant xvni. i. 6. Zealotism 'woe the philosophy which had 

the strongest influence on everyday life, and which maintained 
its principles with the greatest obstinacy : it was indeed, which 
is not mentioned by the politic Pharisee Josephus, simply and 
unreservedly Pharisaism ’ (Keim, Jesus of Nazar a , Eng. tr., i. 
267). * Zealotism was ultimately only thoroughgoing and 

logical Pharisaism* (Ewald, Hist, o (Israel, Eng. tr., vii. 567). 

SjJJii. vlii.l. 7)6. ii. xvii. 3. 

8 lb. vu. viii. 1. 


chosen till the days of Floras, under whom Josephus 
first employs the term, 1 his ordinary designation 
up to this point being ‘robbers’ or ‘assassins’; 
and (2) the fact that, being outlawed by the 
Romans and hated by and hating the pro- Romans, 
the Zealots in self-defence organised into bands 
and lived in troublous times by brigandage. 

The Sioarii are thus described by Josepnus : 

'The Sioarii, as they are called (they are robber*), then grew 
very numerous. They use swore* similar In length to the 
Persian aeinaca, but curved and very like what tne Romans 
call ticat , from which the robbeit received their appellation 
because they destroyed with this weapon many viotims. They 
mingled themselves at the festivals, as described elsewhere, In 
the multitude of those who had assembled from aU quarters for 
worship and easily murdered whom they chose. And often 
they proceeded armed againat the villages of their enemies 
pillaging and burning.* 8 

Josephus seemingly identifies the Sioarii and 
the Zealots. 8 (1) He also indirectly identifies them 
by assigning to the Sioarii the same policy as 
that pursued by the Zealots 4 and their refusal to 
acknowledge tne emperor as towirdnp; 8 and (21 
the Sioarii became prominent under Felix and 
Festns when the Zealots were a source of annoy- 
ance to the procurators. 8 Elsewhere 7 Josephus 
says that the Sicarii first appeared on the scene 
in the days of Quirinius synchronous with the 
rebellion of Judas the Galilcean, the father of all 
Zealotism; he apparently regards the agents in 
that rebellion indifferently as Sicarii or Zealots. 
But Josephus sometimes uses language which 
would also suggest some distinction in his mind 
between Zealots and Sicarii. 8 Originally the 
Sicarii were perhaps a separate group from the 
Zealots. As the Zealots were an extremist offshoot 
of the Pharisees, the Sicarii were originally an 
extremist offshoot from the Zealots. The Zealots 
were the soldiers of the theocracy and the Sicarii 
the francs tirailleurs of the Zealots. In the 
confused years following A.D. 66 the Sicarii in- 
creased in numbers and in frightfulness, and the 
line of demarcation between them and the Zealots, 
if remaining, became very faint. Whether the 
Sicarii remained the extremists of the Zealots or 
whether Zealots and Sicarii became ultimately 
synonyms (so Renan and Kohler) our sources do 
not determine with certainty. 8 
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pddiefilr Bihel und Talmud , Leipzig, 1863-1900, ii. 1286 ff.: 
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'Pharisiier und Sadduciier,* ib. (Sieffert); J. Wellhausen. 
Die Pharisder und die Sadduoder, Grelfswald, 1874, and 
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688-638; Schiirer, GJV*, Leipzig, 1901-11, i. 468-644 (a good 
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1 BJ IV. ill. 9. 

8 Ant. xx. vill. 10 ; of. ib. viii. 6, BJ n. xiii. S, 6, xvii. 6, iv. 
vil. 2, vo, x. 1 ; Ao 21**, 

8 In Ant. XX. viii. 10 : oi oiedpiot 34 koAov/mkm, Xmrrai 34 
ofeoi, Xnorai being a common term in Josephus for 
' Zealots * ; and in BJ il xvii. 6 : ' the Sioarii— for so they called 
robbers carrying swords in their bosoms.' 

4 Of. BJ ii. xfli. 4, and esp. vu. viii. 1. 

8 Ib. vu. viii. 1 ; cf. with Ant. xvm. 1. a 

8 Ant. xx. viii. 6, BJ ii. xiii. 8. 7 BJ vu. vill. 1. 

8 E.g., after describing the Sicarii and really assigning to 
them the policy of the Zealots in BJ vu. viii. 1, he adds ivg th 
rmv Cnhmmw eXifllrrvv yirct ijenaow, as if a different clan from 
the Sicarii. Again, having related the polioy of extermination 
of the * brigands * (i.e. Zealots) pursued by Felix fn. xiii. 2). he 

S roceeds eaBapeiom 34 rrjs gupo* (of the Zealots) «r«pov «T3oc 
jjor&r Ir 'IepoeoM/ioif virtue to, Oi zaXoiifMVot opcapioi (46. 8). 

8 Soheohter*s seoond version of the Talmud in ibdth de Rabbi 
Nathan , 6, reads pp'o, where the first reads Qanna'im (pp. 
31-32). 
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ZENANA.— See Family (Hindu). 

ZEND AVESTA.-— See Avesta. 

ZENO.— See Ethics (Greek), Stoicism. 
ZINZENDORF.— See Moravians. 

ZIONISM.— z. Title and object— Zionism is 
the designation of a modern nationalist movement 
among the Jews, the programme of which was 
definitely formulated at an international congress 
held in Basel, Switzerland, on 29th-31st Aug. 
1897, in the following terms: ‘The object of 
Zionism is to establish for the Jewish people a 
publicly recognized, legally secured home in 
Palestine.’ 1 

a. The basis.— The aim of Zionism, the re- 
establishment of the Jewish people in the land 
promised to the patriarchs as an eternal inherit- 
ance of the people of Israel, is a fundamental 
conception inherent in the religion of the Jews, 
and has actively asserted itself at various epochs 
since the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar. 

pan, the land par excellence, became to Israel a symbol of 
God’s grace. The possession of the land was a sign of Israel’s 
faith, as its loss was to be the result of disobedience. In the 
TAr&h this is a recurring theme, and the prophetic utterances 
ring its changes in every key. Concurrently with this idea the 
religious ordinances took shape in accordance with political 
circumstances— first in close attachment to the land, and then 
by reason of exile from it Psalms 187 and 126 mirror the 
despair of those who were driven away from, and the joy of 
those who returned to, Zion. A special virtue or sanctity was 
ascribed to Its very soil: 'For thy servants take pleasure in 
her stones, and have pity upon nor dust’ (Ps 10214). The 
Talmudic ritual and other legislation, which declares mere 
residence in Palestine, Yishub Kref Israel , to be of the 
utmost merit, observes this stand|X>int throughout and con- 
tains special religious precepts, Mifvoth ha-teluyoth ha-artf, 
applicable only to those living in Ertf Israel , as Palestine came 
to he called in the language and literature of the Jews. 

Of essential importance to the religious mentality 
of the Jews became the yearning for the departed 
glory of Israel, of which the sanctuary on Mount 
Zion was the sacred symbol, and the prayer for the 
restoration of the kingdom of the house of David, 
which was synonymous with the Messianic age, 
is a Leitmotiv in the Jewish liturgy that is repeated 
in almost endless variety. The prophecies and 
incidents which accompanied the return of the 
exiles from the Babylonian captivity were applied 
to the ages and circumstances following the de- 
struction of the Second Temple (a.d. 70). Even 
though in the course of time life proved stronger 
than ritual and the universal is t aspirations of 
Judaism inspired a prophetic vision which turned 
the restoration of Israel into a far-off spiritual 
ideal, it nevertheless assumed concrete appearance 
at the first favourable opportunity. 

The patriarchate and academies which main- 
tained a Jewish spiritual centre in Palestine for 
centuries after the fall of the Jewish State, the 
pilgrimages to Judaea from all parts of the Diaspora, 
and the continuous attempt to create Jewish settle- 
ments on what was always regarded as Jewish 
soil, testified throughout tne ages to the intense 
desire of the Jews to regain a footing in their 
ancestral country. The succession of pseudo- 

i The title ' Zionism ’ ie eald to have been used first in 1886 by 
Nathan Bimbautn (notn de plume , Matthias Acher) in his art. 
' Selbst-Emamdpation,' Ost und West , 1002, p. 670. lie sub- 
sequently, however, expressed his preference for the desig- 
nation, 'Jewish Renaissance Movement/ os more compre- 
hensive (cf. Ost und West , 1902, p. 620). 


Messiahs, from Bar Kokhba (t A.D. 135) to 
Shabbethai Sebi (1626-76), always appealed 
successfully to this Jewish passion. 1 

Even non-Jews (such os Napoleon, In his manifesto to the 
Jews of Asia and Africa to re-establish themselves under his 
auspices, in Palestine [1790] ; Henry Dunant, the founder of the 
Red Orose, in his efforts to organise Jewish colonization there ; 
Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Palmerston, and other Englishmen, in 
their sympathetto support; and Laurence Oliphant in hie 
scheme in Gilead [1880]) realised the hold which the Idea of a 
Jewish State in Palestine had on the Jews. 


3. The revival of Jewish nationaliim.— But it 
was only towards the middle of the 19th cent, 
that the sense of a national and political revival 
of the Jewish people assumed reality. The 
national resurrection of ancient Hellas, and the 
resurgence of national sentiment in Europe gener- 
ally, proved a stimulus to Jewish hopes. The 
wave of Jewish solidarity that followed in the 
wake of the Damascus affair ( 1840) was a symptom, 
as the establishment of the Alliance Israelite Uni- 
verselle (1860) was the first organized embodiment, 
of the re-awakened Jewish collective consciousness. 
Foremost in this direction was Sir Moses Montefiore 
(1784-1885), who, since his first visit to Palestine 
(1827), proved the forerunner in Western Europe 
of a keen, though none the leas discriminating, 
interest in the Jewish future of Palestine. This 
inter-relation between Palestine and the Diaspora 
acted and reacted upon the general course of 
Jewish life, and eventually proved a measure of 
its vitality. 


This was, however, the period of Jewish history when all the 
energies and resources' or the Jews were wholly directed to 
their civil and political emancipation. This tendency, which 
derived its spiritual conception from the ideas of enlightenment 
and reform emanating from Moses Mendelssohn (1720-86) and 
his followers, received its most striking manifestation in the 
promulgation of the principles of the French Revolution, 
which, by the Napoleonic conquests, spread over Central 
Europe. The so-called Sanhedrin convened at the behest of 
Napoleon (1806) gave to the new orientation of Jewish life a 
formal sanction. It became an axiom of .Jewish thought, at 
first in Western lands and then among the upper strata in the 
great communities in Eastern Europe and the Orient, that the 
Jews were no longer a nation but a faith, that the beau idial of 
the Jewish future was a complete social and political adaptation 
to the dominant surroundings. Even in the religious sphere 
this process of ' assimilation.’ as it is technically termed, came 
to be applied In an ever-widening measure. The national or 
p&rticularlst elements of Judaism were put into the background, 
and the universalist aspects emphasized. In the liturgy the 
references to the restoration and the rebuilding of the Temple 
were toned down, and in some prayer-books tne words 'Zion* 
and 'Jerusalem* even eliminated; the vernacular began to 
rival, and gradually to supersede, the original Hebrew, and, 
while avoiding schismatic tendencies, this reform of Judaism 
assumed distinctive colourings adapted to the circumstances of 
time and place. 


4. The Chovevd Zion.— While traditional and 
modernist conceptions of Judaism as a religion 
struggled for mastery on the question of the 
validity of ancient dogmas, forms, and ordinances, 
there set in a fermentation in the racial conscious- 
ness of the Jews that gave a new direction to their 
aspirations. True, m the West, the devoted 
efforts of Sir Moses Montefiore to bring his English 
co-religionists to a realization of Jewish poten- 
tialities in Palestine met with no effective re- 
sponse. The publication in 1862 by Moses Hess 
of Rom und Jerusalem, advocating tne recognition 
of a distinctive Jewish nationality and a Jewish 
re-settlement in Palestine, also found no favour 
among the Jews of Germany, where it appeared. 
The publication of a pamphlet, Auto-Emanzipa - 
tion , by Leo Pinsker, of Udessa (1881), definitely 
proclaiming the necessity for the establishment by 
the Jews of a country of their own marked, how- 
ever, a definite stage in the emergence of a move- 
ment which was to captivate the imagination of 
the moss of the Jewish people. 

The consequent rise of the movement of the 
Chovev6 (0oUb6) Zion (‘Lovers of Zion*) broke 


l See art. Mkhsiaiin (Pseudo-). 
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with the ideology of assimilation that had been 
taking hold of ever-increasing numbers of the 
Jewish people. 1 

5. Jewish nationalist aspirations.— The outward 
events detailed in art. Anti-Semitism 2 reinforced 
the trend of sentiment and thought that was 
proceeding within Jewry. A complete spiritual 
transformation took place, particularly in the 
outlook of the younger generation. The effort 
to turn the Jews into a mere religious denomina- 
tion, distinguished from their neighbours only by 
their religion, and even in this approximating to 
the ideas and customs of time and place, was 
opposed by the affirmation that the people of 
Israel, though dispersed over the whole earth, 
was still one people, not only bound together by 
a common past, but consecrated by the hopes ana 
aspirations of a common future. It was put 
forward that the Jews had indeed a distinctive 
mission in the economy of the world — as was 
claimed by those who would insist upon the 
universality of Judaism as a world-religion — but, 
while recognizing that only a part of the Jewish 
people would settle in Palestine, it was asserted 
that the spiritual purpose of Israel could be 
worthily accomplished only in its hallowed home- 
land, whence, as in the days of old, it would draw 
inspiration from its native soil, and give again of 
its own genius, unaffected by alien influences, its 
distinctive contribution to the religion and civiliza- 
tion of the world. It was particularly in the culti- 
vation of the specific Hebraic spirit of righteous- 
ness and social justice that the Jowish nationalists 
saw the Messianic fulfilment of the destiny of the 
Jew in history. 

6. Modern Hebrew literature.— The nationalist 
conception of Jewish life found in time a host of 
advocates in the Jewish literature of all languages, 
so that it is now, particularly in the press, the 
most potent intellectual force in Jewry. In par- 
ticular the Hebrew language, hitherto confined 
to prayer and study as well as to religious and 
literary correspondence, proved both a means and 
an end in nationalist propaganda. Hebrew, 
adapted to modern needs, became the vehicle for 
the issue of original works and translations, and 
a Hebrew press fashioned the ancient tongue for 
everyday use. It became the medium of instruc- 
tion in schools, and finally in Palestine the 
vernacular of the younger generation. In the 
course of a few decades modem Hebrew literature 
revealed an intellectual individuality of a high 
order. Perez Smolenskiti (1842-85), by his Hebrew 
periodical Ha-shahar (‘The Dawn ’), was a nation- 
alist pioneer among the intellectuals of his time. 
Abad Ha- am (Asher Ginzberg) (born 1856) is a 
thinker of profound depth and endowed with ex- 
traordinary clarity of judgment and diction. He 
has given a philosophical content to Jewish 
nationalism, and the idea of a Jewish spiritual 
centre in Palestine is emphasized by him in con- 
tradistinction to an exclusively politicoeoonomio 
conception of the movement. Uaim Natiman 
Bialik (b. 1873) and Saul Tchernichowsky (b, 1875) 
stand out among those who in these latter days 
have revived the inspiration of Hebrew poetic ex- 
pression. Nahum Sokolow (b. 1859) wields the 
Hebrew language with a versatility and grace 
reminiscent of Uie wealth of classical Greek and 
the elegance of French literature. The new 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem will give modern 
Hebrew the definite scientific canons of which it 
is still in need. 

Modem Hebrew is baaed on the Bible, with ite development* 
In the Mishn&h, Talmud, and medUova! literature. A complete 
lexloon, with the latest terminology, ia the p?'D ( Thesaurus 

1 But see art. Anti-Semitism. 

508 f. 


Totiui Hebraiiatii ) of Elieier ben Yehndah, now In oouree of 
publication. 

7. Jewish colonization in Palestine. — In its 
practical development the movement assumed the 
form of colonization in Palestine with the aspira- 
tion for the ultimate revival of the Jewish people, 
not only in its homeland but in the whole Diaspora. 
The work of agricultural colonization was initiated 
by Sir Moses Montefiore in 1854 by tbe settlement 
on the land of 35 families from Safed, and by 
Charles Netter in 1870 in the foundation of the 
still existing training farm Miaveh Israel, near 
Jaffa. There followed the establishment of the 
agricultural colony Pet&b Tiqv&h in 1878 and of 
lushon le-Zion ana Zikhron Yaacob in 1882. The 
movement of the Chovev6 Zion had by then 
gathered sufficient foroe to hold in 1884 an inter- 
national conference at Kattowitz, Silesia. The 
idea of the colonization of Palestine, which, amid 
exceptional difficulties, has been put into effect by 
men of high ideals but no practical experience 
(notably, in 1882, by the so-called ‘Bilu* group, 
composed mainly of Busso-Jewish students), en- 
listed the sympathies of the Western Jews more 
out of philanthropic than nationalist motives, 
while in Eastern Europe the imagination of en- 
thusiasts was stirred by visions of a Jewish 
national revival. Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
of Paris (b. 1845), with an idealism equalled only 
by his princely generosity, provided the financial 
means by which alone the colonies could have 
been maintained. In 1889 the Russian Jews 
established the Odessa Committee for the coloniza- 
tion of Jews in Syria and Palestine, while in 
Western Europe benevolent efforts were made to 
further this object. But the disappointingly slow 
progress in Palestine and the gradual restriction 
of the horizon of the ChovevA Zion led to general 
disillusionment and apathy. 

8. Herzl and Political Zionism.— It was in 1896 
that the Jewish world was aroused by the appear- 
ance of Theodor Herzl, of Vienna (1860-1904), 
who, in his Judcnstaat , promulgated the view 
that Jews should leave the inhospitable lands in- 
habited by them, and set out in detail a scheme 
for the creation of a Jewish commonwealth. 
Though this publication may be said to have been 
distinguished by its boldness and lucidity, it was 
only tlie magnetic personality of Herzl that made 
of tnis apparently utopian project a living reality 
to the great masses of his people. In other ages 
he might have been invested with Messianic 
claims. In the authority he wielded and the ex- 
traordinary fascination he exercised over those 
who came under his sway he stands beyond com- 
pare among the Jews since Moses Maiiuonides 
(1135-1204), and time has confirmed his position in 
modern Jewry as that of judge and prophet in 
Israel. He found many notable adherents, such 
as Max Nordau (b. 1849), who, though holding no 
office, enjoys the moral leadership of the move- 
ment, ana Israel Zangwill (b. 1864), who, since his 
secession, has become the ‘ candid friend’ of Zion- 
ism. A congress of Jews from various parts of 
the Diaspora took place in Base), 29th-31st Aug. 
1897, at which there was established the Zionist 
Organization with its fundamental programme : 

1 The object of Zionism 1* to establish for the Jewish people a 
publicly recognised, legally secured home (offentlioh rechtlich 
gesicherte Ileimst&tLe) in Palestine. In order to attain this 
object, the Congress adopts the following measures 

1. To promote, in so far as it serves the above purpose, the 

settlement in Palestine of Jewish agriculturists, crafts- 
and tradesmen ; 

2. To seleot and organize the whole Jewish people in appro- 

priate local ana general bodies in conformity with the 
taws of the land ; 

8. To strengthen Jewish national sentiment and self-con- 
sciousness ; 

4. Preparatory measures to obtain the sanction of govern- 
ments required for attaining tbe object of Zionism. 1 
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From the fact that this new development of the 
nationalist movement laid special stress on the 
thesis that the Jewish question could not be solved 
in the Diaspora by the prevailing methods of 
philanthropy, but only in Palestine on political 
lines, the adherents of the Dasel programme came 
to be known as Political Zionists, in contradis- 
tinction to the former Cliovev6 Zion and those who 
claimed that all faithful Jews are Zionists in the 
spiritual sense. The Zionist Organization further 
assumed a definite nationalist attitude on Jewish 
public matters, as, indeed, it developed a Jewish 
Weltamclutuung generally, and thereby aroused 
fierce and wide-spread opposition from tne leading 
ecclesiastical and lay heads of the Jewish com* 
muni ties. Zionism, however, continued to gather 
force in most parts of the Jewish Diaspora, and 
became the largest organized body of Jews since 
the days of Jewish independence. Altogether it 
exercised an ever-increasing influence on Jewish 
life. In Jewish communal politics, in literature, 
art, and education, it endeavoured to create a 
specific national Jewish note. The hold which it 
has obtained over the numerous Jewish university 
students, particularly on the European continent, 
has secured for Zionism the intellectual leadership 
of the Jewish people. 

The immediate object of Zionism, which was to 
obtain from the sultan of Turkey a legal con- 
cession or charter for the settlement of large 
numbers of Jews on a basis of local self-govern- 
ment, failed. Three personal interviews or Herzl 
with Sultan Abdul Hamid (1901 and 1902) proved 
fruitless. Impelled by the pressure of urgent 
circumstances in the general condition of the Jews, 
Herzl considered the advisability of acquiring 
from the Anglo- Egyptian Government the region 
of El Arish, on the Sinai peninsula, for a Jewish 
autonomous settlement (1901); but, owing to the 
lack of water for irrigation, the scheme was found 
impracticable. This was followed in 1903 by an 
offer to the Zionists by Joseph Chamberlain (then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies) of the Guas 
Ngishu plateau in the East Africa Protectorate, 
which was submitted to a Zionist congress, but the 
mere suggestion of any project outside Palestine 
aroused violent opposition. A commission of ex- 
ploration was sent out, but on its report to a sub- 
sequent congress this so-called Uganda scheme 
was definitely rejected. The secession of a number 
of Zionists followed and led to the establishment 
of the Jewish Territorial Organization (colloqui- 
ally termed 1 ITO ’) in order 1 to procure a territory 
upon an autonomous basis for the Jews who cannot 
or will not remain in the lands in which they 
already live.’ After unsuccessful attempts to 
find a suitable territory, in Cyrenaica, Canada, 
Australia, Mesopotamia, and Angola, the Jewish 
Territorial Organization has ceased to function. 

The death of Herzl (who, in 1905, was followed 
in the office of president of the Zionist * Actions 
Comity* [oentraf executive] by David WoJttsolin, 
of Cologne, and in 1911 by Otto Warburg, of 
Berlin) created a profound depression in the move- 
ment, which, in the abseuce of political success, 
attempted to develop the existing institutions in 
Palestine and — with a hope for better prospects — 
to cultivate as Gegenwartmrbcit the nationalist 
idea in the Diaspora. 

9. Organization and finance.— The membership 
of the Zionist Organization consists of those who pay 
annually the shekel (one shilling [raised in 1919 to 
2/0], or its nominal equivalent in other coinage), 
which gives the right to a vote in the election of 
delegates to the congress, the highest Zionist 
forum. Women have the franchise on the same 
terms as men. About 800,000 persons paid the 
shekel in 5681 (1919-21). 


The Zionist Organization is composed of national 
federations of Zionist societies or other bodies all 
over the world (e.g., the English Zionist Federa- 
tion, the Federation of American Zionists, etc.), 
and, in addition, there are recognized international 
federations representing specific principles, as, e.g., 
the Misrabi* which endeavours to promote Zionism 
on an 4 orthodox 1 religious basis, or the Poal6 Zion, 
which professes Socialist doctrines. 

As a general rule, Zionism is in favour of traditional Judaism, 
at least in a spiritual sense, but recognise! complete liberty of 
conscience for the individual, in accordance with the official 
declaration at the second congress (1898) : 

‘ Zionism does not only aim at the economic and political but 
also at the spiritual regeneration of the Jewish people, and in 
this respect stands on the basis of modern civilisation, with the 
achievements of which it identifies itself. Zionism does not 
undertake anything which conflicts with the religious law of 
Judaism.' 

In 1899 there was established, as the financial 
institution of the Organization, the Jewish Colonial 
Trust Ltd. , with an authorized capital of £2,000,000, 
of which about £380,000 was subscribed by Decem- 
ber 1920. Over 100,000 persons were holders of 
single £\ shares, the largest number of shareholders 
of any joint-stock company. In 1903 the Trust 
established a subsidiary oody, the Anglo- Palestine 
Co. Ltd., for tho special purpose of transacting 
banking business in Palestine. The Jewish 
National Fund was created in 1897 for the purchase 
of land in Palestine as the inalienable possession 
of the Jewish people. The principle regarding 
the nationalization of the land and the co-operative 
experiments undertaken by the Fund will render 
it not only one of the most useful agencies in the 
Jewish colonization of Palestine, but, from the 
general economic and sociological point of view, 
valuable and interesting in its practical application. 
During the Great War (1914-18), and even more 
since its conclusion, the Jewish National Fund has 
received wide-spread support all over the world. 

zo. Zionism since 1914.-— 1 The outbreak of the 
Great War necessarily created a cleavage in the 
international Zionist Organization, which, for geo- 
graphical reasons, had its central office in Berlin. 
The political, and, later on, the administrative, 
headquarters were transferred to London, which, 
by the registration of its financial institutions, 
was already the legal locale of tho movement. 

Zionism received its most powerful iinuetus by the 
recognition on the part of the British Government 
of the historical connexion of the Jewish people 
with Palestine and the claim which this gives them 
to reconstruct Palestine as their national home. 

There are in England tradition*, tlatlng back to Puritan 
times, which favour the restoration of tho Jews to their ancient 
country. It was also in England that the first society for the 
Jewish colonisation of Palestine was formed by George Gawler 
in 1845. George Eliot's Daniel Deronda (1870) was In those 
days a remarkable revelation of the Jewish nationalist aspira- 
tions of a Gentile, while the romanticism of Benjamin Disraeli, 
with his strong Jewish sympathies, gave a glamour to the idea 
of the restoration of Israel, with which the English-speaking 
world is famlliur through the Bible. 

Since 1915 the diplomatic activities of the 
Organization have been centred in England and 
the United States. In the latter country the 
movement received its greatest impetus by the 
accession of Louis D. Bramleis, Justice of the 
Supreme Court (since 19*20 President of the Organi- 
zation). In England Chaim Weizinann, whose 
extraordinary gifts of eloquence and statesmanship 
have raised him to the leadership of the move- 
ment, and Nahum Sokolow (Chairman of the 
Executive), who combines the philosophical serenity 
of a man of letters with a keen judgment of men 
and affairs, were able to enlist the sympathies of 
British public opinion and ultimately the support 
of the British Government. Herbert Samuel (sub- 
sequently the first British High Commissioner for 
Palestine) ranged his Jewish intluence, while in 
the Cabinet as well as out of it, definitely on the 
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Bide of Zionism, which found also convinced 
advocates among other British statesmen, notably 
Lloyd George, Arthur J. Balfour, and Lora Robert 
Cecil. Sir Mark Sykes (who in 1916 had acted for 
Great Britain in the Sykes-Picot Agreement with 
France) became the champion of Zionist interests 
in the settlement of the Palestine question. 

On 2nd November 1917 Arthur J. Balfour, as 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, addressed 
to Lord Rothschild a communication in the follow- 
ing terms : 

4 Hi* Majesty’s Government view with favour the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of 
this object. It being olearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.' 

This declaration, which was hailed in the Jewish 
world as a counterpart to the edict of Cyrus, was 
followed in 1918 by similar statements from the 
Governments of France and Italy, as well as by 
the support of President Wilson, and the friendly 
acquiescence of the pope. 

On 3rd February 1919 a delegation, headed by 
Sokolow and Weizmann, and including the Russian 
Zionist leader M. Ussishkin, who spoke in Hebrew, 
submitted to the Peace Conference in Paris the 
Zionist claims in Palestine with these proposals : 

'The sovereign possession of Palestine shall be vested in the 
League of Nations, and the government entrusted to Great 
Britain as the mandatory of the League, it being a special con- 
dition of the mandate that Palestine shall be placed under such 
political, administrative and economic conditions as will secure 
the establishment there of the Jewish National Home and 
ultimately render possible the oreation of an autonomous 
commonwealth.’ 

Following the conquest of Palestine by the British 
under Lord Allen by, in which officjially designated 
4 Jewish troops’ took part, the above Zionist pro- 
posals to the Peace Conference were on 25th April 
1920 adopted at San Remo by the principal Allied 
Powers and incorporated in the British Mandate 
for Palestine under the League of Nations, as was 
also the Balfour Declaration m the Treaty of Sfevres. 
With this solemn international recognition of the 
Jewish title to Palestine there emerges after a 
millennial struggle the national revivalof a people 
comparatively small in numbers but incomparable 
in endurance and faith. 

Litkraturh.— T here is an extensive Zionist literature in 
almost all the languages spoken by Jews, notably in Hebrew, 
Russian, German, and English. Die Welt , the official organ of 
the movement from its inception in 1807 till 1914, contains ail 
official statements and current topics, while the R< 
the Congresses (in German) give a full reproduction of tneir 
deliberations. Among authoritative works on Zionism are 
Theodor Hersl. Zionistiaohs Sehriften, ed. Leon Kellner, Berlin, 
1006: Leon Kellner, Theodor Bertie Lchrjahre, Vienna, 1920; 
Adolf Priedemann, Dae Leben Theodor Bertie , Berlin, 1014 ; 
Max Nordau, Zionistisehs Sehriften, Cologne, 1909 ; Marcel 
Bernfeld, Le Sionitme , Paris, 1920 ; N. Sokolow, Uistory of 
Zioniem : 1600-1918. 2 vols., London, 1910; Richard J. H. 
Gottheil, Zioniem , Philadelphia, 1914 : Ahad Ha-'am, Selected 
Essays , tr. Leon Simon, do. 1012: Zioniem and the Jewish 
Future , by various writers, ed. H. Sacher, London, 1916: 
Zioniem: Probleme and Vie ice, by various writers, ad. Paul 
Goodman and Arthur D. Lewis, with an Introduction by Max 
Nordau, do. 1916 ; Zionist Work in Palestine, by various writers, 
ed. Israel Ooben, do. 1911 ; Prank G. Jaanaway, Palestine 
and the Powers , do. 1914; H. Sidebotham, England and 
Palestine , do. 1919; Albert M. Hyamson, Palestine: The 
Rebirth of an Ancient People , da 1917 ; Norman Bentwich, 
Palestine of the Jews, da 1919 ; Leon Simon, Studies in Jewish 
Nationalism , do. 1920: Reports of the Executive of the Zionist 
Organisation to the XII . Zionist Congress , do. 1921. Therefore 


ZOHAR. — From the 14th cent, the Zdh&r 
(* Splendour’) hoe been the fundamental book of 
Jewish Rabb&l& (q.v.), the fountainhead of all 
mystical inspiration. It has exercised a deep in- 
fluence upon the spiritual and religious life ox the 
Jews, and has extended its influence beyond the 
borders of J udaism. An ever-increasing literature 
has gathered round it ; for from its first appearance 
it excited the ouriosity of the scholar and the 
mystical philosopher. Its origin seemed wrapt in 
mystery, and to this day the problem presented by 
the Zoh&r has not been solved. It is a curious 
fact that only one manuscript prior to the fimt 
edition seems to exist. Ail the researches there- 
fore start from the printed edition. And even then 
they have been limited to the Zdh&r alone, instead 
of being extended over the whole range of the 
$abbftlistic literature, of whioh this book forms 
only one, though a very prominent, portion. 

x. Problem <3 origin.-- The most widely accepted 
theory as to the origin of this book is the some- 
what legendary report of the investigation which 
a certain Rabbi Isaac made in Spain immediately 
after the book became known. 

Rabbi Isaac belonged to a school of mystics whioh had made 
its headquarters in Aoco, and was one of the foremost repre- 
sentatives of the $abb&ltstio interpretation of the Law in 
accordance with the system of Nabmanides ; he himself com- 
posed a superoommentary on Nabmanldes, Meirat Enayim , 
hitherto still in MS, a veritable mine of information on the pre- 
ZOhOrlte phase of the Jewish $abbkl&. He is said to have 
travelled to Granada in Spain, and to have inquired of the 
widow of a certain Rabbi Moses de Leon what she knew about 
her husband’s activity in connexion with the book which he for 
the first time hod circulated among the scholars. He offered 
her a very high price for the original MS, from which Rabbi 
Moses said that he hod made the copies which he sold. The 
woman declared that she knew of no such oopy and that Rabbi 
Moses used to write the tilings himself. On the strength of 
this ourious report modern scholars have not hesitated to 
declare that this book was a deliberate forgery made by Rabbi 
Moses and palmed off on bis contemporaries as the work of 
Rabbi Simeon ben Yofyai, and that it was thus quite a modern 
fabrication by this obscure scholar of the 18th century. The 
reason assigned for ascribing this book to Rabbi Simeon ben 
Yofoai (2nd cent.) was that, according to an ancient legend 
found in the Talmud, ho and his son had taken refuge in a oave 
from the Roman persecution, and that he dwelt in it for thirteen 
years, giving himself up entirely to solitary meditation and 
mystical speculations. Proofs were then adduced to show the 
improbability of early origin, os the book teems with anachron- 
isms. References made in it also to Talmudic laws and cere- 
monies of a later origin, and the author's knowledge of the 
system of vowels and aooents, also precluded the possibility of 
suoh high antiquity. 

But the whole investigation was vitiated by the 
fact that it rested exclusively on the printed text, 
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acter. But even in this form the Zdrnr is only a 
portion of a much larger mystical literature which 
has been preserved in part to this very day under 
various names. The relation of these independent 
treatises and works to the larger compilation com- 
monly known as the Zdh&r has not yet been in- 
vestigated, and thns the true character of the 
Zdh&r has remained obscure, and the legendary 
origin which ascribes it to an almost unknown 
scholar of the 13th cent, has most uncritically been 
accepted. It is utterly impossible to conceive that 
such a vast literature, containing elements of the 
most diverse and often contradictory character, 
shonld be the work of a single man. It is much 
more probable that the real Zdh&r was only one 
out of many treatises of a similar kind, whioh by 
fortunate accident had oome into the hands of a 
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diligent scribe, who oould easily make copies of it 
and profit by the sale. 

(a) Evidence from content a— 1 The mystical specu- 
lations contained in these writings can often be 
traoed back to those of the Hellenistic period, 
intermingled with later developments, but all 
centring in the word of the Bible. We And in 
them almost every system-— new Platonism, the 
teachings of the Sfcoa in its later form, the alle- 
gorical interpretation so prominent in Philo, the 
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gnostic theories— and yery often in a distorted 
Form. No less prominent are the apocalyptic 
visions of heavenly halls and heavenly glories of 
the temple in heaven, and of the terrors of hell. 
The ineffable name of God forms another centre of 
speculation, and the mystical value of letters and 
vowels, just as in the ancient magical papyri 
according to the school of the new Pythagoreans. 
The theories of dualism are not wanting m these 
schools, and often develop into a kind of trinity, 
consisting of father, mother, and son. The demi- 
urgos, the syzygies, and the archons have also 
found a place in them. They often dissolve the 
literal meaning of the words and rest upon fan- 
tastical etymologies, and apparent similarities in 
sound and form are often tne only basis for these 
extraordinary speculations which never lead to a 
logical conclusion. Almost every principle or law 
or even every name in the Bible is subjected to 
this peculiar process of sublimation, and all the 
thoughts float and run into one another as so 
many nebulae which change their shape and form 
constantly, and which elude the grasp. It is all 
a world of mystical and fantastic imagery, in 
which only one principle is constant, viz. that the 
harmony of this world, and especially that of the 
celestial world, is dependent on carrying out these 
laws, and that Israel lias the merit of being chosen to 
be the foremost representative of the Law, charged 
with its fulfilment, and thuB guaranteeing not only 
the stability of the world, but its ultimate perfection. 

The conception of God is just as vague as all the 
rest, for each school seems to have had its own 
theory, And these are all hopelessly blended. God 
is the Kn SOf (‘ Infinite’), the Hoary Head, the 
Long Face (or, rather, the Long Suffering), Erech 
Appaim. He is the centre of various emanations, 
or rather manifestations. He is depicted as the 
head of the divine college, and very numerous are 
the anthropomorphic representations of the She- 
kinah, and just as vague and contradictory are 
the systems of creation and the many conceptions 
concerning the evil power (the other, or left, side) 
with its hosts of demons male and female, all 
wishing to join man for his destruction, to cover 
him, as it were, with so many kelivhin , like in- 
visible skins. There is also to be found the 
Platonic theory of Ideas, or divine prototypes for 
every earthly creature. In one separate treatise, 
also embodied in the ZOhdr, the theory of metem- 
psychosis is taught, the existence of which can be 
traced back to very early times in Syria and 
Palestine no less than in Egypt, and which later 
became one of the new principles carried by the 
Gnostio and Maniclucan sects into Europe. Two 
physiognomic treatises called ‘The Secret of 
Secrets * have also found a place in this compilation. 

It is obvious from this brief sketch that a work 
of such complexity cannot be the result of a single 
man’s activity. The utmost that can be said is 
that Moses de Leon either pieced some of these 
treatises together or copied them from older MSS 
in a haphazard manner. 

Interspersed throughout the book there are 
numerous tales and legends, some of which have 
parallels in the other Rabbinical literature, but a 
large number are quite independent and cannot be 
found anywhere else. Some apocalyptic visiona 
are also recorded which have a character of their 
own, and the whole setting reminds one strongly 
of the literature of the monks and cenobites, or 
ascetics, in Egypt and Palestine— e.g. , the Lausxaca 
of Pallndins and others. The sagos are represented 
as walking together in the open, discoursing on 
metaphysical problems, when they are joined by 
an aged* man, the Saba, almost equal to the Abba 
in the Launaca , a Ta’yya, a travelling Arab, who 
explains the questions put and who afterwards 


disappears, being either the prophet Elijah or some 
other heavenly personage, even God Himself. The 
whole picture is one which can only be conc eived 
as drawn by one of these ascetics, given up to his 
meditations in the wilds of Galilee or in some part 
east of Jordan. 

Some beautiful hymns of a very exalted type, 
almost pantheistic, nave enriched this compilation 
and, together with these tales, have largely con- 
tributed to its great popularity among those who 
were unable to follow the mystical speculation 
contained in its pages. 

(b) Evidence from language . — The book, as 
printed, is not uniform. The largest part of it 
ib written in a peculiar Aram&io dialect, which is 
unquestionably Palestinian. It is not the classical 
form, but a popularly corrupted form, such as 
would be the living language of the people of 
Galilee between the Hellenistic and Arabic periods. 
It approximates partly to the language of the 
Palestinian Talmud, which is also of G&liloean 
origin, and in many ways reminds one of the 
Targum to Ecclesiastes. It is evidently the lan- 
guage spoken by the Jews in Galilee, wno refused 
to adopt Greek and to whom this was the only 
language. Some parts are written more correctly, 
others show greater corruption, and a few of tne 
technical terms the present writer believes to be 
of Greek origin. Other sections of the book are 
in Hebrew, also of a popular form. Corruptions 
in either portion, especially in the Aramaic, are 
probably due to a large extent to the fault of 
copyists not fully conversant with the Aramaic, 
to whom these new words appeared strange. No 
forgery was intended, and even the association 
with tne name of Moses de Leon as author is out 
of the question, and, even as copyist, should perhaps 
be limited to that portion of the compilation 
which is specifically called the ZOhdr (for it must 
be made definitely clear that only a portion of the 
book has a right to claim this title). 

The problem thus presented can now be more 
easily solved. It must be once for all established 
that the book is a compilation of a large numl>er 
of independent treatises which belong to a wider 
circle ; out of them a certain number have been 
selected in a haphazard manner and pieced together 
not by any author who endeavoured to write what 
it appears now to be, viz. a commentary to the 
five ltooks of the Pentateuch, but by the enterpris- 
ing publishers and printers of the first editions. 
These men have collected and selected a certain 
number of books, one of which — the largest one — 
was the ZOhdr t or, as it was called, the Midrash 
Ha ’ZOhdr , or the Midrash of Rabbi Simeon b. 
Yofcai. They have deliberately and arbitrarily 
arranged these writings together, like a chain or 
catena patrum, as a continuous commentary to the 
Pentateuch in the same manner os an unknown 
author has pieced together various other Midrashim 
of a Haggadic character and made out of them the 
well-known Yalfcut. These writings were not in- 
tended to form continuous commentaries, and the 
largest portion deals almost exclusively with the 
first part of Genesis, whilst originally there was 
no commentary at all to Deuteronomy. In order 
to obtain such a commentary the publishers and 
printers transferred wholesale portions from one 
section to another, and, whenever this was found 
impossible as the text had already been allocated 
to another section, they contented themselves with 
inserting a note to the effect that an appropriate 
commentary to these passages would be found in 
some of the preceding sections. They did not even 
keep the various portions carefully separated ; but, 
when the fragments were too small, they printed 
them one after the other, often omitting even the 
name, sometimes, however, inserting in the text the 
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title, such as Raza (' Mystery *)» which a reader 
could not now easily understand, being unaware 
of the fact that it was an interpolation. Thus it 
confuses still more the already difficult text. 

The printers, however, endeavoured to make it 
clear that the book published by them was a com- 
pilation of various treatises pieced together by 
them, for they stated on the title-page that in 
addition to the Sejther Ha- Zdhdr they had included 
in this publication the following: Sitre Tdr&h 
('Mysteries of the Tdr&h'), Midrash Hane'lam 
('The Hidden Midrash ’h Tosefta (additions to 
some sections), Ra'ya Mehemna (‘Pastor tides,* 
‘The True Shepherd ')— thus far in the Mantua 
edition, and in the Cremona edition the following 
are also added : the Bahir, Midrash Ruth , Midrash 
ffazita (on Songs), the section Ta tiazi ('Come 
and Behold’), neichalot ('The Halls of Heaven 
and Hell’), and again other additions, such as 
Pikkudtm (‘Ordinances’). This fact, hitherto 
entirely ignored, is of decisive importance for the 
history of the Z6h&r , inasmuch os it proves that 
in the very first editions l>oth of Mantua and 
of Cremona we have only a compilation before us, 
and not a homogeneous work. All the investi- 
gators who have taken the Zdhdr to be a homo- 
geneous compilation, the skilful forgery of an in- 
genious author, have been led completely astray. 

Moreover, no notice was taken uy the scholars 
of the other hooks belonging to the same cycle. 
Nor have the two editions, which appeared almost 
simultaneously, lieen compared— the folio edition 
of Cremona (1558), which already contains various 
texts pr in toil side by side, and tne other edition at 
Mantua (1558-60) with the introduction by Rabbi 
Isaac de Lattes, in three quarto volumes, which 
has since become the authorized edition, all 
subsequent editions beinc faithful reprints page 
for page of this edition. The Cremona edition has 
only been reprinted twice, once in Lublin (1623) 
and a second time in Sulzbach with the help of the 
famous Knorr von Rosenroth (1684). In all the 
other (quarto) editions Genesis and Exodus 
form eocn a separate volume. The third volume 
contains the Zdhdr, etc., of the remaining three 
books of the Pentateuch. Curiously enough, even 
before the Zdhdr appeared in Mantua, the Tikkunc 
ha-Zdhdr , or ‘Additions and Improvements to 
ha-Zdhdr, ' appeared in Mantua in 1557. It con- 
sists of 70 chapters, all dealing practically with 
the cosmogony and with the first verse of Genesis. 
They are all written in the same style (except that 
they are arranged in a more systematic order) and 
show the Bame peculiarities as the chief portion of 
the Zdhdr. The language is also Aramaic, and 
there is scarcely anything to distinguish one from 
another. The same holds good of the Zdhdr 
Hadash , * tho New Zdhar,' which appeared for the 
first time in Salonica (1597), compiled from MSS 
brought from Palestine. It contains, in addition 
to the new ZdhJiric matter on the Pentateuch, 
*i miliar mystical commentaries to the five scrolls 
or Megilloth , i.e. Lamentations, Song, Esther, 
Ruth, and Ecclesiastes. 

In addition it may now be mentioned that the 
present writer possesses separate MSS of those 
writings which have boon incorporated in the 
Zdfulr, such as Sitre Tdrdh and fragments of Ra'ya 
Mehemna, all corroborating the view that the book 
in its printed form is a compilation made in modern 
times of older material. A further and more de- 
cisive proof is now found in the MS of the Zdhdr 
( Codex Garter, no. 747) in the present writer’s 

S jssession, older than the print and of Spanish 
riental origin. It differs very considerably from 
(he printed edition. It contains only parts of 
what is now called the Zdhdr , but none of tne other 
texts which have been joined on to it in that 


edition. With the help of this MS also one of the 
chief problems connected with the Zdhdr can now 
be satisfactorily solved. It is well known that the 
book is ascribed to Rabbi Simeon b. Yob at of the 
2nd cent., and it was not very difficult for the 
critics to prove this claim untenable, inasmuch as 
the book m its entirety not only contains unques- 
tionable anachronisms but also refers in sundry 
passages to and quotes from the Talmud and even 
from later forms of liturgy. But this wrong as- 
sumption of Simeon b. Yobai’s authorship rests 
upon a mistake or a neglect on the part of the 
printers. The opening formula has been omitted, 
and this made all the difference, for it is a well- 
known fact in the Midrashie literature that many 
an ancient book is quoted by the first name which 
is mentioned at the opening of the book ; it does 
not mean, e.g., that R. Kahana is the author of the 
Pesifcta or R. Tanhuma of the Midrash which go 
under their names. The title is derived from tne 
opening sentence where these two scholars are 
mentioned. There are other books of a similar 
character, such os Midrash Jfazita, mentioned on 
the title-page of the Zdhdr and forming part of the 
compilation. It is tho initial word of the book, 
and it is the same with the Midrash Tadeshe, etc., 
and the very title of the Zdhdr is probably derived 
from that name occurring in the opening sentence. 
In the MS, similarly, the opening formula is 
‘Patab R. Simeon b. Yobai,* which would thus 
explain absolutely the origin of the title Midrash 
of R. Simeon b. Yofati, by which this Midrash was 
quoted almost on its first appearance by the oldest 
authorities. This does not mean that R. Simeon 
was tho author, but only that the book began with 
the mention of his name. Unfortunately the 
printers left out these initial words, for no obvious 
reason except perhaps in order to give prominence 
to that weighty mystical pronouncement which 
stands as a fitting introduction to this mystical 
book. Now there can no longer be any question 
of connecting this book with R. Simeon and con- 
sidering him as the author. The anachronisms, 
on the other hand, are not general. The treatises 
embodied in the book may and probably do all 
belong to different periods. They represent a con- 
stant development which has been going on for a 
long time in various schools of Palestine. Each 
of these component elements must henceforth be 
studied separately, for we are dealing with a mass 
of material accumulated during centuries, much of 
which is evidently of high antiquity. 

3. History and influence.— The history of Jewish 
mysticism has still to bo written, for much of it 
which is very old has for some reason or other been 
declared to be of more recent origin. The argu - 
mentum ex silentio has been too often used to 
prove the non-existence of mystic speculations in 
olden times in spite of the apocalyptic and magical 
litorature which flourished already in the early 
centuries hofore and after the destruction of the 
Temple. The mystics had very little in common 
with the scholars ; they very seldom committed 
their speculations to writing— it was all secret lore ; 
even that which they wrote down they hid away 
carefully. Yet the continuity was not broken, and 
the secret doctrine was handed down from genera- 
tion to generation as J£abb&lft, i.e. oral mystic 
tradition. Thus old and new were constantly 
blended ; to old systems of theosophic speculations 
newer were added, until it was found necessary to 
fix them in writing, and in this $abbftlistic activity 
must be found the origin and the explanation of 
the Zdhdr and the Zdh&ric literature. In it we 
find embedded, side by side, those old speculations 
from the time of Philo downwards, on to probably 
the 5th and 6th cent., when they were the object 
of concentrated meditations in Galilee and there pre- 
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served until the time when they became the common 
property of scholars and mystics alike. It would 
be easy to trace almost every phase and aspect 
of older mysticism which flourished in Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt in one page or another of the 
books referred to ; they will often stand together 
on one page. It is therefore futile to draw up the 
system of the $abb&l& contained in the Zdkdr % and 
those systems that have hitherto been evolved out 
of that book are only partial representations of one 
section or another, far from exhausting even one 
of the many writings embedded in the Zdkdr. 
Mystical commentators have felt this, and have 
therefore often singled out one portion as the 
object pf their interpretation. Such has been the 
case with the so-called Idra Rabbn , * The Big Hall/ 
and Idra Zutta, 4 The Small Hall/ in Num. and 
Deut., or again the Siphra de Scniuta , ‘The Book 
of the Veiled Mystery,* in Exodus. These were 
treated either together with other treatises or 
published and commented upon separately. 

The philosophic movement which found its 
highest expression in Maim on ides’ (f 1204) Guide 
of the Perplexed led to a rationalistic interpreta- 
tion of the Law, which by its very extravagance 
called forth the mystical reaction which succeeded 
in practically extinguishing it. 

The Cabbalistic doctrine then received a great 
impetus through the works of Nabmanides (1263), 
especially through his widely read and highly 
appreciated commentary to the Pentateuch. 

Mysticism flourished then. There were other 
great scholars who had been deeply impressed by 
the older Cabbalistic speculations by Nabmanidcs, 
Solomon b. Adrat, ana others who had formed a 
school of mystics in Palestine, and especially in 
Acco. These schools were probably revivals of 
older schools and mystic circles which continued 
to flourish unobserved in the mountains and 
caverns of Galilee, and also on the banks of the 
Jordan, where from immemorial times schools of 
prophets, of ascetics and recluses, of Kssenes and 
Jjasidiin, havo continued their mystical specula- 
tions and contemplative life. The storm of the 
Crusade swept over those parts, destroyed the 
schools, and drove the adepts into other conntries. 
The remnants of their literature were also carried 
far and wide, and that is, to the present writer’s 
mind, the only explanation of the sudden appear- 
ance in the 12th and 13th centuries of such a large 
number of mystical writings; it is probable that 
some of these* fell into the hands of Moses de Leon, 
if he is at all to be connected with it. They re- 
present often divergent tendencies, and arc the 
outcome of various schools of thought. 

The IJabbala entered into ever- widening circles, 
especially as men of the highest authority itt 
Rabbinical learning confessed themselves to be 
students of it. No wonder, therefore, that the 
new mass of $abb&listic material should overflow 
its narrower borders and cover practically the 
whole field of Jewish learning. The political per- 
secutions to which they were exposed also drove 
the Jews more and more to an inner contemplative 
life. Soon after their appearance these mystical 
writings spread far and Wide, and within a short 
space of time had conquered the mind of the 
people. 

Menabem Recanati (1296-1330) already makes 
full use of this Midrash of R Simeon b. Yoliai in 
his commentary to the Pentateuch, in which he 
gives large abstracts— a few years only, as it were, 
after the death of Moses de Leon. And, if it could 
be proved that the author of the Libnat Hasappir 
(Jerusalem) had lived before that period, that 
would at once destroy the legend of de Leon’s 
authorship, for he also quotes farce portions from 
the Zdkdr. Be that as it uiay, the Zdkdr hence- 


forth held undisputed sway, and it was universally 
accepted in the form of the Mantua edition which 
had the 4 imprimatur * of R. Isaac de Lattes. All 
the other mystical writings, some of which, as 
shown, were of equal antiquity and of equal im- 
portance, were none the less considered of less 
value. 

The influence of the Zdkdr became still greater 
when a new mystical school rose again in Galilee 
in the middle of the 16th century. There R. 
Isaac Luria (1534-72) evolved a new system of 
l£abbalA, a further development of some of the 
leading principles found in the Zdkdr , and founded 
a school in Safed. It became the ruling system, 
being further developed by his colleagues and 
pupils, IJayim Vital Calabreze (+ 1620), Moses 
Cordovero (t 1570), and Meir Popers (f 1662). The 
Jews became then so deeply immersed in the 
study of the J£abbitlft, and so much intoxicated by 
the fumes of these mystical speculations, that they 
easily fell a prey to the Messianic claims of Shab- 
bethai Sebi. The pseudo-Messiah, his prophet 
Nathan of Gaza, and most of his followers were 
deeply versed in the study of the Zdkdr , and were 
able to manipulate its obscure wordings to further 
their own purposes. Real learning was sapped by 
this mystic teaching of the Z6kdr t which super- 
seded the study of the Talmud and of Rabbinical 
literature. A prominent place having been given 
to the efficacy of prayers and their mystical mean- 
ing, the whole character of the Prayer Book 
became almost totally changed by the introduction 
of mystical formulas, and by the interpolation of 
mystical names and symbols which almost entirely 
destroyed the sublime simplicity of the original 
diction. Through the influence of the Zdkdr and 
the $abbAlA, a new mystical force was developed 
among the Jews. A spiritual love, an immersion 
in the Divine, was taught by the founder of the 
Qastdf m to be of higher value, if possible, than the 
strict observance of the letter of the Law. Thus 
light and shadow, action and reaction, have suc- 
ceeded one another with the spread of the £abbala, 
and notably of the Zdkdr and the Zftharic literature. 
Its influence is now greatly on the wane, and the 
time has therefore come when all the problems con- 
nected with that literature can again be taken up 
and studied in tho light of independent scholar- 
ship. 

The study of the $abbnla and subsequently 
of the Zdkdr was not limited to Jews alone. 
One has only to mention Pico della Mirandola, 
Reuchlin, Paracelsus, and even Luther to show 
the keen interest Christian scholars have taken 
in it. Many a Christian scholar found in the 
Zdkdr proof of the dogmas of the Trinity, hence ft 
large number of pamphlets c. 1650-1800. Especi- 
ally meritorious was the work of Knorr von 
Rosenroth, whose Kabbala Denudata (i., Sulzbach, 
1677-78, ii. f Frankfort, 1684) has remained the 
most reliable source for subsequent Christian 
scholars, down to the latest translation in The 
Kabbala Unveiled , by S. L. Macgrogor Mathers 
(London, 1887). 

Jewish commentators ever since the appearance 
of the Zdkdr have been busy drawing up glossaries 
of its rare and technical expressions, and then 
explaining the text itself, or laying down rules of 
exegetical interpretation. Some attempted to 
draw up a system of the Cabbalistic teaching of 
the Zdkdr , but these stood already under the in- 
fluence of Luria and his school. Towards the 
middle of the 18th cent., and in Italy before that 
time, doubts began to be raised as to the genuine- 
ness of the authorship, and practically the whole 
controversy turned round the one question as to 
whether the Zdkdr was written by K. Simeon b. 
Yobai or not. A commentary to the whole of the 
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Z6hdr t consisting of twelve folio volumes, the work 
of a modern scholar in Morocco, was seen by 
the present writer many years ago, in MS, but so 
far ail traces of its whereabouts seem to have been 
lost. 

Litbjuturs.— The fullest bibliography on the Z6h&r and 
Z6h&rio literature down to 1803 is that given by J. Purst, 
Bibliotheca Judaiea. iii. [Leipzig, 1863] 329-386. For additional 
bibliography tee JB, t.v. * Zohar,’ xii. 698, to which may be 
added the French translation by Favly. M. G ASTER. 

( ZOROASTRIANISM.— Zoroastrianism is the 
religions doctrine attributed to Zoroaster whioh 
gradually became the prevalent religion of Irftn 
and notably was the State religion under the 
Sasanian dynasty (A.D. 211-640).) It is still pro- 
fessed by the rarsis of Bombay and by some 
sporadic communities in Persia. 1 Zoroastrianism 
is one of the most interesting religions of the 
world. Its doctrines and rites are well known 
either in their present form or os they are to be 
found in the Pahlavi books and in the Avesta 


shown later, Zoroaster's doctrine is a reform and 
an epur&tion./ 

; The Magi (y.tst.) are mentioned by Herodotus as 
a Median tribe -along with the Apifarrol (‘the 
nobles ’) and a few other names which may nave 
referred to groups of the population more or less 
similar to the Indian castes. In Museon , new ser., 
ix. 121, the present writer has interpreted the 
name 1 Magi ' as meaning ' the helpful, the ourers 
or the averters of evil spirits' (cf. Gr. Magdw, 
/%«/>» This is quite consistent with 

what is known of their activities through the 
statements of the ancients. Astyages consulted 
them as oneiromancers. 1 ' They were astrologers, 
physicians, magicians, .While there is little trace 
of those functions in the Avesta, two of their most 
characteristic customs have crept into Zoroastrian- 
ism— probably after Zoroastera time:: the giving 
over of dead bodies to the vultures and the next- 
of-kin marriages. The former of those practices 
is apparently borrowed from the populations of 


i. Zoroaster (Zarathushtra).— ' There is much 
obscurity concerning the person of the founder 

the Avesta is tile Zoroastnan Bible ; ) it is quite 
certain that only a small portion of the book can 
with probability be regarded as the work of the 
prophet. That portion is the Q&thA #, or versified 
preachings, written in a dialect Blightly different 
from the language of the rest of the Avesta. The 
Gfithic dialect, tne late Avestan dialect, and the 
language of the inscriptions of the Achnmenids 
are three olosely related forms of Old Iranian. 

' In the Gdthde Zoroaster appears as a very real 
and human personality, devoid of all the marvellous 
features which surround him in later literature. 
He is presented there, as the son of Pourushaspa 
of the Spitama family. For ten years he had only 
one disciple, Maidhyoimaonha, his cousin. At last 
he converted to his doctrine Vlshtftspa, a local 
prince \ but the Gdthde show that much resistance 
still was offered to the prophet, who, in some 
places, exhibits signs of anxiety. . He had under- 
taken to reform not only the beliefs but also the 
social habits of the tribes of Eastern Irftn among 
which he hod settled. His desire was to deter 
them from nomadic life and to induce them to 
devote themselves to husbandry. According to 
tradition, Zoroaster had come from Western Irftn 
(he is represented as a native of Raghre in Media), 
a region which was more advanced in civilization. 
He was, so it seems, trying to introduce the 
Western customs into the wilder districts of the 
East. The names of Zoroaster and all the persons 
of his and Vlshtftspa's families have nothing 
mythical about them, but refer to horses, camels, 
etc. In later tradition Zoroaster’s birth has been 


Central Asia, whose ^shamans are a Kind of proto- 
type of the Magians. 

Although Zoroaster occupies a very special 
position among those Magiani be has been re- 
garded by the Greeks as the Magian par excellence. 


garded by the Greeks as the Magian par excellence. 
Folk-etymology has connected Zwpo&rrpiii with 
lertip and has contributed in associating Chaldiean 
astrology with the Iranian sage. The Magi of 
Persia gradually adopted a form of Zoroastrianism 
combined with less exalted beliefs (of. below). In 
this way the name of Zoroaster was attached to 
Magians and magic by the Greeks, who do not seem 
to have had— at an ancient period— any clear idea 
of the prophet’s own teaching and real personality. 
In ancient as well os in modern times Persia was 
a country of religious thought. Moreover, the 
Aryans there were in contact with the ideas of 
Semites, Sumerians, Caucasians. 9 The unity of 
faith as it is found in Sasanian times is the final 
stage of an evolution and has resulted in the 
suppression of the records concerning the other 
forms of Mazdousm which existed in Media and 
Persia and of which some scanty trace seems to 
have been preserved in Armenian literature. 9 
Zoroastrianism ignores the Achaemenians. On 
the other hand, neither these kings nor Herodotus, 
their contemporary, mention the name of the 
prophet. This circumstance, of conrse, is not in 


favour of the opinion often given that Darius and 
Ms successors were faithful Zoroastrians. 4 

2. His reform.— Herodotus gives a description 
of the religion of the Persians which applies admir- 
ably to what we know of primitive Aryan religion. 

The Fenians ascend the highest peaks of the mountains 
and offer sacrifice to Zeus, oalllug the whole vault of the sky 
Zeus, and they also sacrifice to Sun, Moon, Barth, Fire, Water 
and Winds. . . 


surrounded with marvels. He was supposed to 
have inherited the xvarenahh (=0. Per*, famah), 
or ‘ glory,' of Yima, the law giver of ancient ages. 
The daevas repeatedly sought to kill him. ( Ahura 
Mazdfth and the amesha epentae entered into com- 
munication with him and revealed to him the 
tenets of the new faith. He is represented as 
having subsequently travelled in Bactria and in 
Seistan. 

Vlshtftspa’s conversion took place after the 
prophet had given miraculous signs of his power. 
It was followed by a long series of wars against 
the unbelievers. During those battles Zoroaster 
was killed near an altar with a group of priests. 
There was all the time a conflict going on between 
the sage and sorcerers — a feature which is probably 
truer to the facts than most of the other elements 
of the legend. Zoroaster was a Magian who, no 
doubt, rebelled against the practices of the majority 
of the members of his corporatibn. As will be I 


For many Persians this sky-god may still have 
been called Dyftus pi tar. The Achromenian in- 
scriptions, however, show that Darius called his 
supreme god Auramazda, like the Zoroastrians,) 
and this deity appears there with the lofty features 
whioh he possesses in the Avesta. .He has an 
omnipotent will ( vaehna ) and an absolute power ) 
(xshathra). There are representations of the ‘ con- * 
fesaions ’ (fravarti^Av . fravashi ) or genii of the 
Mazdceans, an expression preserved also in the 
name of the Median king Pliraortes. Names like 
Artaxerxes, Artaphernes, etc., show reverence 
both for arta (A v.^asha), ‘truth,' ‘justice,’ and 
for farnah (Av. = xvarenahh), ‘supernatural glory 
of the kings.’ Moreover, there is a solemn con- 

i Herod. 1. 107. 

a The Massageto and Oaspii are reported aa exposing their 
corpses (Moulton, Early Zoroattrianitm, p. 192). 

•AT Meillet, JA vil. 127. 

9 Moat recently in Dhalla'a Zoroaetrian Theology . 

9 Herod, i. 18 ; cf. art. Auras Rkligiojl 
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demnation of drauga, ‘ lie/ which recalls the hatred ; The very name of Ahura Mazdah, often regarded 
of the Zoroastrian for the druj. On the other as characteristic of Zoroastrianism, has been found 
hand, the specific name of the spirit of He, Angra in a list of Assyrian gods published by Scheil 2 in 
Mainyu, is not mentioned, while much emphasis the form of Assara Mnzaash. It is immediately 
is laia on other gods (aniyd hagdha ), and especially followed by the seven igigi, or ‘ ^ood spirits/ 
on Mithra and An&hita. which suggests that the association of Ahura 

tlow, it is precisely the originality of Zoroaster’s Mazdfth with the amesha spent as, 1 immortal holy 
reform to have rejected all the ’other gods/ in- spirits/ may be an old one like that of Vanina 
eluding those two prominent deities who later with the ddityas in India. 9 There are many 
found their way bade into Zoroastrianism. The abstractions in the Veda. ( It is clear that Zoroaster 
use of representations for the gods and the practice has combined in a coherent ethical system data 
of burial are other un-Zoroastrian features, so that which be found around him, transmitted in the 
one is impressed equally by the striking resem* teachings of the sages of Iran os well as of India, 
blances and the essential differences between the By comparing the religion of the Gdthds with that 
two creeds) Darius’s Mazdmism represents pre- of the oldest vedic hymns and with wliat is knowu 
cisely the kind of milieu in which Zoroastrianism of the current beliefs of ancient Ir&n one can form 
could have arisen as a special sect, under the an idea of Zoroaster’s originality. The Vedas 
influence of a reformer inspired by an exalted knew of two series of gods, (1) the devas: sky, 
religious ideal. It is probable that Zoroaster’s light, storm, etc., i.e. gods as powers of nature 
school, although it had not yet taken hold of Ir&n (sensuous deities— 6«ol) t and (2) the cururas, or gods 
at large, had already existed for some time at in their relation to men os protectors of morality, 
that period. The name of Darius’s supreme god, inspiring awe, reverence, and fear (dal/ioret). 
Auramazda, is a crystallization of Mazd&h Ahura, Varuna, the great asura , was the ethical god 
‘Wisdom, the Lord/ as it appears in the Gdthds. par excellence . In later times the term asura 
The language of those hymns is much more archaio came to be used of dreaded deities and evil spirits 
than Darius’s language. Both versification and (the moral aspect of divinity with the Aryans 
expression in Zoroaster’s sermons have a flavour was mostly associated with the cult of the souls— 
of antiquity quite familiar to a reader of the Veda. e.g. t in the Great Erinyes), while the devas became 
The fact that the dialect is different from the the real gods. , The exaltation of Ahura Mazd&h 
normal form of the sacred language of the Avesta in Iran, which is certainly older than Zoroaster, 
makes it almost certain that it was the vernacular shows that there was a school there promoting 
actually spoken by the prophet. This obliges us the ethical side of religion. As Herodotus shows, 
to push the date of his publication back at least however, the people remained attached to the 
two centuries before Darius’s reign. This impres- daevas( -devas). Darius’s religion is a combination 
sion can only be confirmed by the great phonetic in which the Mogian ethical system is predominat- 
adulterationin the names of the Mazdcean religious ing. V The same compromise eventually prevailed 
terms as they appear in Pahlavi, the vernacular in later matured Zoroastrianism, which accepted 
of Persia from 300 B.O. onwards. 1 While the Mithra (god of light, etc.), An&hita (goddess of 
Pahlavi translation of the later parts of the Avesta water, great mother), and the sacrifice of the 
is not too far from the original, it gives a very haoma ( = Ved. soma , ‘the drink of life’)] The 
noor rendering of the Gdthds , which have been old mythical apparel came back in the yahhts , or 
misunderstood both in their expression and in hymns, addressed to the moon, Sirius, the ■— 
their spirit. The translation of those hymns by of victory, etc. But Zoroaster carefully avoids 
J. Darmesteter, based mainly on the Pahlavi alluding to any of those deities and condemns the 
rendering, is a demonstration ah absurdo of the sacrifice of haoma duraosha 3 practised by the kavis. 
impossibility of understanding the Gdthds in the This very name, execrated in the Gdthds t is , 
atmosphere of the 2nd cent. A.D. Darmesteter’s applied to the devotees of the devas in India and 
great effort to place the composition of the whole reappears in late Mazdfleism as the name of a 
Avesta in that period is no less of a failure. His dynasty of legendary heroes. Zoroaster is evidently 
argument is only secondarily based on a few a radical reformer wishing to extricate the strict 
passages of the latest parts of the Avesta which monotheism which existed potentially around him 
may show traces of Judaic or Buddhistic literature, from all the concessions which it was making to 
His main reason for placing the AveRta in Neo- tradition, and to rid man completely from all 
Platonic times is derived from resemblances allegiance to deities implicated in magic, 
between the religious allegories of tho Gdthds The systematic character of his reform is even 
and the of Philo, and especially between more clearly seen in his way of handling the moral 

Vohu Manah and the Logos. This circumstance abstractions. Much older than himself, they had 
hoB also struck Lagrange. 1 4 To suppose the gfithic had time to receive a materialization in the religion 
system old/ ho says, ‘is to suppose tho develop- of the people, while their abstract meaning had 
ment of philosophy before the Greeks.’ The fault not been lost by the priests/ In Zoroaster’s writ- 
of those scholars is that they have mistaken ethical ings their moral meaning is always the real one, 
abstractions or allegories for philosophical concepts unmistakable for the initiated devotee, but ut the 
and have ignored the fact that the antiquity of same time there is in many passages an allusion to 
most of those very conceptions is vouchsafed by the material aspect of the hypostasis, so that 
their presence both in the proper names of ancient sometimes the text has both an esoteric and an 
Persia and in the Veda. exoteric meaning. 


A aha, (arta\ * justice,' 'truth, 1 the law of men, gods, and the 
universe Is the Vedio fta. ft appears In Artatama, the name 
of a Mittanl king, and later In Artaxerxes, Artaphernes, 
Artachnes, etc. Jrmaiti, 'prudence/ 'wisdom/ is the Vedic 
Aramali, ' prudence/ *piety ' ; Haurvatdt, ' salvation/ 1 health,' 
U Ved. mtirvatdti ; Xshathra V airy a , ' wished-for kingdom/ 
recalls the kfatra of Varupa, the great moral god of India, 
protector of the fta, in the same way aa Mazdah is the god 
of the aaha (=arta> Varapa is called 'Wise Asura/ Just as 
Masd&h is ' Asura- Wisdom.' 

1 Off&ayvo *» Verethraghna, Mtopo a* Mithra, ♦appo»Xvarenafih, 
2aopi»«p**Xshathra Valrya, on the Indo-Scythian coins— Vohu 
Manah Is rendered In Strabo by 
a RB. 190*, pp. 42, 109. 


So In Ft. xxxi. 10 the ‘cattle- tending husbandman ’ is called 
'the man that furthers Vohu-Manah/ r Good Mind/ while fora 
simple devotee this would apply to Vohu Manah as the protect- 
ing genius of cattle. Xshathra Vairya is the ‘ Kingdom to he 
wished for/ the ' reign of Justice and of Mazd&h/ but It is also 
• the genius of metsilH.' In Y». xxx. 7 one secs how Iwlh con 
ceptlons are reconciled: • Hy thy retributions through the 
metal, man may gain the prize.’ That prize is often called 
xuhathra aavanham ('kingdom of blessings’). It is paradise, 
the kingdom of the righteous, which will follow the universal 
ordeal through the molten metal. Asha (“ Arta) 'Law/ 
' Right’ is the geniui of lire, ud, in Ya. xxxlv. 4, it b easy to 

i Hee. xiv. 100. 9 Cf. art. Ojuiazo. 

9 Yaana, xxxii. 14. 
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find that the connexion existed in Zoroaster's times, although 
Asha in his writings always means ‘Law’: f Of thy Fire, 0 
Ahura, that Is mighty through Law (Asha), we desire that it 
may be for the faithful (athavan) delight . . .* And, indeed, 
the relation of fire to the great law of the universe is much 
older, since it already transpires in the Vedas in which agni , 
‘fire,' is oalled prathamajaa rtooya^ 1 primogenitus Levis/ 
rtapraj/Ua,* 'natus de Lege,’ and very often rtavan, r the 
faithful of Law.' 

Armaiti, • Good Purpose, * * Prudence,' ‘ Devotion,' was at the 
same time a name of the earth, ns shown, in a passage like 
Ys. xlvii. S, which literally reads: 'Thou art, 0 Masd&h, the 
Holy Father of that Spirit (Vohu Manah) that has created for 
us the Ox, bringer of blessings. Good Purpose (Armaiti) is his 
pasture giving him peace.’ 

Comparison with parallel passages shows that Xshathra, ' the 
Kingdom.' is compared to a meadow,* that the Ox, bringer of 
blessings; is another name of the paradise.* The passage, 
therefore, was quite spiritual, but, no doubt, the uninitiated 
were likely to And in it an Invocation to obtain from Masd&h, 
through the genius of cattle, that he bestow oattle, while earth 
would provide meadows and peace would reign. Similarly 
Haurvatfit, ‘ Perfect Happiness, and Ameret&t, ‘Immortality/ 
may express the blessings of future life, but they are also water 
and plants, andjn Ys. 11. 7 both meanings are present together : 

* Give me, O Thou, the creator of cattle, water and plants, give 
me immortality And perfect happiness. ’ 

In everything, thus, the reform of Zoroaster 
appears to us as a purification, a spiritualization 
of the beliefs current at the time among both the 
sages and the people. It is also a systematization. 
'The preacher has built up a coherent religious 
doctrine out of elements provided by a tradition in 
which the ethical element was predominating. 

3. His doctrine.— The substance of Zoroaster’s 
doctrine is to be found in this sentence of Ys. xxx. : 

'The two primal spirits who revealed themselves in vision as 
twins are the Better and the Bad in thought, word and action. 
And between these two the wise knew to chooee aright, the 
foolish not so.' 

This is the essence of Zoroaster’s morals which 
developed later into a large cosmogonic system. 
By his right choice the man who obeys law 
(ashavan) nelps in the final victory of the good 
Bpirit, the spirit of the wise lord (Ahura Mazdfth), 
over the spirit of deceit and treachery {druj t Angra 
Mainyu). Inspired by a right mind (Vohu Manah ), 
he takes his stand against the whole world of the 
druj t its satellites (daeva), its priests (kavi, kara- 
pan), its sorcerers (yatn) and fairies (pairiki I), and 
its cult (sacrifices of living creatures and of the 
intoxicating drink, haomaj. He repudiates with 
special emphasis nomadic life with brigandage and 
strife, the life of infidels ( dregvnnt ) and Turks. 
He IcacIb with wisdom of purpose ( drmaiti ) an 
orderly existence, according to law ( asha) t in 
obedience (sraosha) to the good spirit represented 
by a moral adviser (ratii). In this way he will 
realize in this world and hereafter the ‘ wished-for 
kingdom 4 (Xshathra Vairya), the kingdom of 
blessings, the kingdom of the best (Vahista manah), 
the good reward {ashi, add) with perfect happiness 
(Haurvatat) and immortality (Ameretfit), that will 
follow the last ordeal {yah mazishta) and the reno- 
' vation of the world ( fra$ho : kcreti ). 

4. Mazdaeism matured.— Although pure Zoroas- 
trianism was not very mystical, it was fairly 
abstract and was very radical in its rejection of 
some essential elements of traditional Persian 
religion. The profound impression which the 
prophet made on some elements of the Iranian 
population has gradually secured the victory to 
the doctrine bearing his name, but only at the 
price of a compromise with the current Reliefs. 
Dualism loses its strictly moral character. It is 
interpreted in terms derived from the old mythical 
contest found among both Babylonians (Marduk 
and Tiamat, Zu and Enlil, 5 etc.) and Aryans 
(storm-myths in which some god of light or sky 
kills a dragon). 

There were from the beginning two principles, 

1 Rigveda, x. ▼. 7. * lb. 11 . xxiii. 16. 

» Yi. xlviil. ll. * lb. xllv. 6-12. 

* M. Jastrow, Thi BA. of Bab. and Aotyr. t Boston, 1808, pp. 
688 ff. 


independent, hostile, and essentially opposed to 
one another. The evil spirit (Pahl. Ahriman), 
Bpirit of darkness, having arisen from the abyss, 
has rnshed to destroy the light and the creatures 
of Ormazd (= Ahura Mazdfth). The latter hits 
him with the Ahuna-vairya prayer as a weapon, 
but the fight is not concluded. There will be a 
period during which there will be some kind of, 
[equilibrium between the power of thq two spirits. • 
|(Tne good spirit will finally conquer/ ' There are 
■pure and helpful creatures in the service of 
Ormazd, and inmure ones constituting the host of 
his opponent.; (The whole world is divided in that 
way.j Any defilement of a good being by an im- 
pure'one helps Ahriman, but the moral contest of 
Zoroaster is introduced into this system also, and 
by his * right choice,’ his good deeds, good words, 
and good thoughts, man is fighting for the victory 
of Ormazd. . 

Mazdteaii dualism approaches monotheism 
closely, since Ormazd is to prevail ultimately and 
since the evil spirit is a mere negative entity, j 
Moreover, serious efforts were made in Ir&n to re- 
duce dualism to unity. The Zorvanites placed 
zervan akarana, ‘ unlimited time,’ at the beginning 
of things. Others presented bakht t ‘ fate,’ as the 
ruler of everything. In that dualiBtio division of 
the universe the daevas as a whole have remained 
the servants of Ahriman, and among them are even 
Indra and Nasatya (=Asvins), who are among the 
most revered gods of the Indo- Iranians. Yet, 
under the name of yazatas, a few have been 
admitted into the host of Ormazd. Among them 
in particular is Mithra, god of contracts and oaths, 
eye of M&zdah, the god that gives victory to the 
armies. His association with the sun, his part as 
a mediator, as a benefactor of mankind by his 
killing of the primeval bull, etc., are explained in 
art. Mithra ism. The longest hymn of the Late 
Avesta ( YaM x.) is addressed to Mithra. It is 
one of the finesf, with YaM v., devoted to Ardvl 
Sara Anfthitft (Y + G), the female member of the 
great Persian triad Mazdah— Mithra — Anfthita. 
She is ‘ lady of waters ’ and ‘ lady of birth,’ the 
Iranian equivalent of Ishtar and of the Sumerian 
Nin-Ellft.‘ She is sometimes identified with a 
mythical source on Mount Hara, from which all 
waters flow down in a thousand outlets, fertilizing 
tl^e earth. 

Another yazata enjoying a very special position 
is Atar, ‘fire.* For lndo-lranians fire was the 
most essential part of the cult. Their priests were 
dtharvan , ‘ lire- priests.’ Fire was conceived as a 
representative of divine essence on earth. It was 
the great source of life, burning in the bodies of 
men and animals (as vohu fryana , ‘good friend*), 
in the stems of plants [urvazishta^ in air and 
ether, in paradise itself. As berezisavahh, ‘very 
useful/ it shoots up before Ahura Mazdah and is 
kept with great care in the fire temples. The fire 
that represents the emanation of divine essence in 
kings is the famous xvarenahh (as 0 . Pers. famah) 
mentioned above. It decides the fate of the kinps. 
The Avesta preserves a curious myth in which 
Frangrasyan (Pers. Afrftsiyftb), a fiend, in a 
series of onrushes endeavours to catch hold of the 
xvarenahh t just in the same way as Zu on high 
battles for the tablets of fate in Chaldoean 
mythology.* 

As to verethraghna, the genius of victory, he 
was destined to a brilliant destiny in some quarters 
— e.p., in Armenia, where, under the name of 
Vah&kan, he usurped all the Herculean exploits 
of a dragon-killer attributed in turn in Iran to 
Thrafitaona (Pers. Faridfln), Keresaspa, and 
Rustam. 

The amesha spentas , ‘holy immortal beings/ 

l Cf. JAOS xxxvi. 801. * Jastrow, p. 687. 
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however, officially remain at the head of the This extremely moral code is marred to a certain 
Zoroastrian pantheon of good gods. V (They form extent by the ohildish character of some minute 
the court of Ormazd, ana, although their moral observances for which, in the Vendiddd, sanctions 
aspect is not forgotten, their material functions are provided as grave as those which refer to 
have become paramount] Ahriman is able to genuinely criminal actions. ' Thus it is as grave 
neutralise those archangels With a host of arch- an offence, e.g., to refuse food to a dog as to allow 
demons which incarnate the opposites of the a priest to die of starvations For a Western 
virtues represented by the amesha spentas, Among conscience the code is also disfigured by the 
them is Alca Manah, ‘ bad spirit/ opposed to Vohu canonization as a virtue in the Palilavi books of 
Manah, Aitehraa dagva, ‘ violence ’ (the Asmodeus the khvetukh-d&h , 1 incestuous marriage.* This 
of Tobit’s story), cub. curious aberration was probably due to a custom 

If the amesha tpcrtias may be considered as of the nobility desirous to preserve purity of blood 
archangels, protectors of the most important and breeding. Parsia to-aay deny that the word 
portions of creation, the fravashi (Pahl./ratwrftl in question is to be translated in tnis way at all.* 
are like the guardian-angels of all individual . The penances imposed for the expiation of sins or 
persons./ They are a duplicate of the soul, exist- the removal of pollution are manifold.) They are 
ing before' birth and uniting themselves to the soul indicated at length in the Vcndid&d, which en- 
after death. The name seems to mean ‘ confes- larges especially on the number of blows with an 
sion/ ‘conscience/ and may be an equivalent of ox -goad. Offerings later replaced those bodily 
daind, ‘conscience/ ‘religion/ which survives a penances. Certain crimes, such asoremation and 
man and is shaped after his conduct during life, sins against nature, cannot be expiated and make 
In origin, however} the fravashi probably are dii the guilty peshotanu, Most body/ t.e. irretrievably 
manes, and their festival among the PArsis has all the prey of the druj. K This should be understood 
the characters of an all-souls’ day. Giush urvan, to mean that no good acts could make up for those 
‘ the soul of the ox/ is to be considered as the great sins, since Zoroastrianism in its doctrine of 
fravashi , the deified soul, of the ox, and as such merits accepts the principle of compensation, 
the protector of cattle and of all the good things 5 , Zoroastrian worship. — The Zoroastrian 
of which it is the symbol. The fravashi of all temples contain the urn in which the holy fire 
creatures existed already before creation proper, burns. Qver it perfumes are sprinkled from time 
Moreover, the creation of all living tilings was to time. Five times a day a mobed , ' priest/ enters 




The ‘tree of all seeds’ and the gaokerena , 'ox- with a veil (Av. paitiddna), preventing his breath 
horn/ ‘tree of life/ growing in the sea Vourukasha, from polluting the sacred fire, and his hands are 
are causing all plants to grow and thrive. The gloved. He lays down a log of sandal-wood and 
primeval bull contained the germs of all animals, recites three times the words duzhmata, duzhukhf a , 
and, as mentioned above, i/s soul nourishes and duzhvarshta, to repel 'evil thoughts, evil words, 
protects the animal world. i The first man, Gaya evil deeds.' Every Zoroastrian has, moreover, a 
Maretan. born from the sweat of Ormazd, perished, sacred fire in his own house, 
but his seed brought forth the first pair, Mashya The liturgy includes the daily recitation of a few 
and Mashyoi, from whom all mankind has ae- verses of the Avesta. For this purpose the sacred 
scended) The soul of Gaya is invoked with that book has been divided into short portions which 
of the bull. are arranged according to the date on which they 

Against all those prototypes of good creation must be recited, not according to their natural 
Ahriman spent his rage. Against tne gaokerena - interrelation, exactly like the Gospels in a Missal, 
tree he formed a lizard in the deep water of While he recites the prayers, the priest holds in 
Vourukasha, that it might injure the tree, but the his hands the baresman, or bundle of twigs, 
marvellous Aar-fish protected it. The primeval ( , Each month and each day has its patron. The 
ox was also killed by Ahriman, according to the chief feasts are the New Year^Pers. naurdz), the 
Bundahishn , while another myth represents equinoxes consecrated to Mithra, the gahanbars at 
Mithra as the slayer of the animal. GayaMaretan the change from one season to another, the days 
was a victim of tne demons. His seed only escaped, of the dead at the end of the year, the days of full 
preserved by Armaiti as goddess of the earth. moon and new moon. The sacrifice consists of an 
The oosmogonic struggle is thus found in all oblation of bread and myazda (this terra, applied 
aspects of the Zoroastrian creed. As said before, originally to solid offerings, was later applied to 
it is also the leading feature, in the moral and milk). ‘ Besides this there was, despite Zoroaster’s 
religious life of the faithful. / By the practice of ban upon it, the sacrifice of the haoma (=Skr. 
virtue man places himself on the side of Mazd&h. soma), an intoxicating plant of which the stems 
By Bin he makes himself a prey to evil spirits, were crushed in a mortar and the juice strained 
(The duties of the righteous are the upkeep of the off; thiB was presented before the fire and drunk 
worship of Ormazd and the yazatas, the preserva- by the officiating priest (Av. saotar , Pers. zot) and 
tion or the sacred fire, and the veneration of the his acolytes ( raspi ). 

dead* A child at birth has his lips steeped in haoma, 

Of personal virtues it is honesty and straight- but he does not become a full Zoroastrian until, 
forwardness that are most highly valued. Scrupu- between the ages of twelve and fifteen years, he 
lous purity is demanded, and this consists not only receives the girdle (kushti), which he will always 
in abstinence from adultery, rape, unnatural vice, wear thenceforward except at night, Thepresenta- 
and the like, but also in all manner of ritual per- tion of this girdle forms the centre of a ceremony 
formanoes relating to sexual relations and to all which lasts nine days.* On this occasion the 
contact with ceremonially , unclean persons or young man makes choice of a director of con- 
objects, especially corpses rf Charity towards the science {ratu). 

poor and hospitality towards the stranger are Marriage is a duty for the Zoroastrian, and its 
likewise preached as virtues. In the spnere of ritual, as celebrated to-day, is borrowed from 
social virtues, down from Z6 roaster’s time, the Hindu customs. The customs and rites connected 
duty of the tillage of the soil and of cattle-breed- with death and the exposure of the corpse on 
ing is exalted to the rank of a primary virtue, dakhmas , 'towel’s of silence,' are described in artt. 
The tenderest care surrounds the ox and the dog. Death and Disposal op the Dead (Parsi) and 

1 Of. art Amibha Sfbntas. * Of. art Fravashi. 1 Vend. xlil. 69 1 . * Of. art. M amuaob (Iranian). 

* Of. art Pukinoatiox (Iranian). * See art Initiation (Parti). 
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Purification (Iranian). For three days the soul 
of the Mazdeean haunts his home, and then takes 
wing for the judgment tribunal (£&£), where it 
presents itself before Mithra, Sraosha, and Rashnu.' 
its merits and dements are weighed in the balance. 
If neither scale sinks, the soul proceeds to the 
hamistak&n, ‘equilibrium.’ Otherwise it must 
take its way to the abode of bliss (Pers. Beheshts 
Av. vahuhta, ‘best,’ or gardnmdna , ‘ house of 
songs,’ home of eternal light, lovely dwelling of 
Vohu Manah, where the souls rest upon the rugs 
of gold), or, if it is to be damned, it falls from the 
bridge of Chinvat into the abyss of darkness with 
its great variety of torments described in the 
vision of Ar$a i-Vir&f, the Persian Dante. But 
that hell is not eternal. There will be a general 
resurrection when the molten metal will have 
purified everything and everybody. 1 

6. Influence of Zoroastrianism.— The teaching 
of Zoroaster, after having spread among the 
Magians, eventually took hold of the whole of 
Ir&n. Did it extend beyond the borders of the 
Persian world? There is still surprisingly great 
uncertainty on this point, due not only to the fact 
that few persons have a real knowledge of Mazdm- 
ism but also to the difficulty of drawing a line 
between direct borrowing from Zoroastrianism 
proper and the more subtle penetration of ancient 
thought bv Iranian (or Magian) conceptions in 
general. As said above, the probabilities are that 
Zoroaster preached in Eastern Ir&n and that the 
ideas especially associated with him can hardly 
have reached either Jews or Greeks in a pure 
form. In the question of the relation of Judaism 
to M&zdroism one must distinguish between 
G&thism, late Zoroastrianism, the doctrines which 
are transmitted only through Pahlavi books of 
Sasanian times, and the doctrines which are 
oommon to Magism and to the various sects of 
Ir&n.; As Gaster, after SOderblom, Btiklen, etc., 
shows, there is little in Judaism that can be shown 
to have been actually borrowed from Zoroastrian- 
ism.* Yet this does not exclude a mutual inter- 
penetration— especially in exilic times— between 
the ideas of Jews who had gone far into the 
Persian empire and those of the Persians with 
whom they appear to have felt themselves in real 
sympathy. It is, however, impossible in our 
present state of knowledge to obtain any certainty 
on any particular detail. An important angelology 
and tne idea of a resurrection and of a kingdom of 
God are found at an earlier period in Ir&n than in 
Israel, bgt the development of those conceptions 
among the Jews, according to most Semitic scholars, 
can be accounted for without Persian influence. 
It is, however, hardly doubtful that this cause 
acted at least as a ferment. 

The only part of the Bible which is directly 
inspired by Mazdm&n (not Zoroastrian) ideas is 
the book of Tobit. a 

As to the similarities of all kinds existing be- 
tween Christian or late Jewish eschatology and 
cosmogony and the Mozdman accounts as found in 
Pahlavi books, they of course are explainable by 
the interpenetration of all religious ideas in the 
near East at the beginning of our era. The Jews 
here have probably given much to the Zoroastrians, 
while, in other cosob, both may have been sub- 
mitted to the same influences. 

Greek philosophy offers an analogy. Here also 
up to Hellenistic times one is confronted with an 
evolution which does not seem to be dependent 
upon any external faotors. Yet, although the 
originality of Greek thought— as a whole— can 
hardly be questioned, it is probable that, if we 
knew more about the movement of ideas in Asia 

i Of. urt. Stats or ths Diad (Iranian). 

> Bos art. Pariiiim in Judaism. • Moulton, p. 892 ff. 


at that time, we should be able to distover various 
connexions whioh do not appear at present. As 
things are, one can only suspect the influence of 
the East in a general way on the old philosophers 
of the Ionian coast. Did Heraclitus, e.g., who 
was born in Ephesus, hear indirectly of some 
Magian conceptions? There is in any case a 
cunous resemblance between the conception of 
aaha ( ssarta ), ‘law of the universe,’ ‘moral law, 
which manifests itself in fire,’ ana Heraclitus’s 
first principle, which is a fire, a law of order 
{\ 6 yot) f a moral law (man’s perfection is in his 
conformity to the law of the universe), and a 
manifestation of the godhead, opposed to darkness. 
He, moreover, believed in a world-conflict tending 
to greater order (r6\tpot r&rrur pfo rarijp fort, 
T&yrur /SofftXffr). It is not without interest to 
point (out the fact that Heraclitus’s conceptions 
are recognizable in the complex system of the 
Stoics, it is admitted by all historians of philo- 
sophy that, although this doctrine has to a large 
extent been derived from the teachings of Greek 
sages, it has been seriously influenced by Eastern 
thought Now the founders of the school, with 
very few exceptions, came from Cilicia (ChryBippus 
of Soli, Zeno of Tarsus, Antipater of Tarsus) or 
Cyprus (Zeno of Citium). Tarsus, a great com- 
mercial and intellectual centre, was perhaps the 
most cosmopolitan city of the Mediterranean. 
With Hittite and Assyrian antecedents, it became 
for centuries the capital of a province of the 
Persian empire. It nad a Greet and a Jewish 
colony. In oommon with Iranian thought (although 
one can hardly speak of real borrowing), Stoicism 
has a prevalent ethical preoccnpation, a striving 
for submission to the law of nature {asha=arta). 

for the Stoics is identical with X6701. This 
cosmic law is identified with fire, which is God. 
Men are either wise and good (<nrou8aiot) or fools 
and bad (0aOXot), just as Zoroastrianism only 
knows of aahavan and dregvan . Fire will finally 
consume the whole world in an iKxipia<nt % whicli 
is the exact equivalent of the maze vdh of the 
Mazdseans. The ethical dualism of the Stoics is 
in contradiction with their cosmic pantheism, a 
fact that could be accounted for only by admitting 
that it has been imitated from an Eastern (Magian ?) 
doctrine. 

At Alexandria Hellenistic philosophy was in 
closer oont&ct with Jewish than with Iranian 
conceptions. Philo, however, certainly heard of 
the Magian system. His 8 wd/uu t or potencies, 
intermediary between God and the world, in spite 
of their Greek colouring, are reproducing the idea 
of the amesha spentas. Just as asha, 1 law of the 
world/ is the greatest of the latter, the X6yof, who 
at the same time is a <ro<f>La, is at the head of the 
dwdneis. In man the roDs, ‘spirit/ works in the 
flesh to raise him through virtue to identify him 
with the pure spirit of God, just as Vohu Manah, 
the Bpirit of Mazd&h, brings man to salvation. 
This Iranian aspect of conceptions that were 
mostly Greek has struck Darmesteter to the 
extent of making him think that Zoroastrianism 
had developed out of Philonian philosophy. This, 
we have shown, is impossible, but there is some 
connexion in the reverse order. 

The Neo-Pythagoreans have been most directly 
under Magian influence, although the fact does 
not seem to have sufficiently attracted the attention 
of the historians of philosophy. The faet had prob- 
ably already struck the ancients, and this may 
be the origin of the tradition that represents 
Pythagoras as receiving at Babylon the teaching 
of the Magians. Although it would be impossible 
to verify this statement, the case is very different 
with those who in the 1st cent. B.o. tried to revive 
his teachings. They were Orientals, and the best 
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known of them, Apollonius, was from Tyana, in 
that provinoe of Cappadooia which received a 
peculiarly strong Iranian influence. A sharp 
dualism of spirit and matter was the fundamental 
postulate of their theory in the sense that the 
former was the good principle in life and the latter 
the bad, unholy principle. God is the rseGya (cf. 
Spenta Mainyu).* Between Him and the world 
there are mediating dssmons. In substance they 
are Plato’s 164 at, but they are regarded as 1 thoughts 
of the divine mind,' which makes them the equiva- 
lent of the amesha spentas. Man's Bpirit is in a 
corporeal prison and has to free itself through 
purification. It is immortal. Neo-Pythagorean- 
lsm is the first Greek system which expressed the 
principle of authority in the fonn of divine revela- 
tion, 1 and in this especially it is inspired by 
Zoroastrianism. Its saints are divinely favoured 
men who have had the intuition of the divine good 
mind (of. Vohu Manah), like Zoroaster ana in 
general all the rain. 

Gnosticism with its syncretio tendencies could 
hardly have escaped absorbing Zoroastrian ideas. 
There are many systems of yr&<nt* which have a 
dualistio theory of the world in which matter is 
eventually bad. They all have mediating poten- 
cies between God and the world (aifatr). Xo<pla t 
one of the scons, attempts a union with God. 
Now in Plutarch’s enumeration of the amesha 
spentas 4 vofla is the translation of Armaiti, the 
genius of wisdom and the earth. There is a tradi- 
tion of Armaiti as the spouse (or daughter) of 
Ahura Mazdfth and the mother of all creatures,’ 
which is nothing but a Magian interpretation of 
the old mythical marriage of * heaven and earth.' 
Christ's 'seon' has joined corporal Christ in the 
manner of a fravaahi .’ Christ saves the world 
through science ( 7 ?A<rts) from ignorance and decep- 
tion (cf. druj). 

As to Manichseisra (q.v.), its relation to Iranian 
religion has never been doubted. The recent dis- 
covery of an important Maniohroan literature in 
Eastern Turkestan, no doubt, will throw much 
light on the problems connected with that sect 
which had such a hold on the ancient world. 
Manichsean dualism is as radical and as cosmo- 
logical as that of Mazdaeism. It recognizes two 
principles eternally contiguous, distinct and separ- 
ate. The kingdom of light is guarded by the aeons 
( = good angels = amesha spentas). The good spirit 
has a series of virtues. The equilibrium is broken 
by an attack of the evil spirit, just as in Zoroas- 
trian cosmogony. Man has to fight for the king- 
dom of God (cf. Xshathra Vairya). A great catas- 
trophe (cf. masse yah) will restore the cosmic order. 
Jesus 4 patibilis ’ is like a light diffused in the world 
(cf. Mifchra). He is accompanied by a Jesus 4 im- 
patibilis' {/ravashi). Salvation, as for the Gnos- 
tics, is operated by knowledge. In the ascetic 
rule of the Manichcean there is a threefold seal of 
mouth, hands, and bosom, corresponding to the 
Zoroastrian triad of good words, good works, and 
good thoughts. There is the same emphasis on 
purity as in Zoroastrianism, and the head of the 
society is supposed to represent Mani, just as 
the head of the mobeds was Zarathushtrotema. 
Manichceism, in fact, should be considered as a 
Mazdsean sect contaminated with Christian ideas. 
Mithraism {q.v.) is another scion from the Iranian 
religious stem. It should be considered, however, 
as a rival to Zoroastrianism-even to Mazdaeism— 
rather than to one of its aspects. 

1 Wiitdelband, tr. Cushman, p. $44 ff. 

* 76. p. 846. 

* The word yv&mt is the exact translation of Avesta and of 
Zend interpretation. 

4 D$ /«. it Os. 47. 

• Of. West, SBB xviil. [1882] 417, app. 

• The Gnostics, like the Mazd&ans, gave two souls to man. 


As to the doctrine of Mazdak (q.o.), which was 
presented in the 6 th oent., it was more social than 
religious. It advocated State socialism with a 
communism extending even to women. These 
theories were associated with asceticism. 

Although this review of the influence of Maz- 
daeism is necessarily superficial, and in some parts 
only tentative, it shows how important has been 
the part played by that doctrine in the elaboration 
of the syncretio religious mentality of the near 
East. The seduction exerted by the Iranian con- 
ceptions is to be found in the simple solution which 
they give to the problem of evil. While the philo- 
sopher finds himself aln&OBt invariably attracted 
by some form of a more or less radical monism, 
the ethical man will find a simple and inspiring 
background sufficient for praotioal purposes in the 
doctrine of the conflict between the good principle 
and the powers of darkness. Iranian religion is 
ethical and pragmatic. It furthers activity, pro- 
ductivity, industry. It is decidedly unfanatio&l. 
It stands in sharp contrast to Indian faith, which 
out of the very same original data developed in 
a metaphysical direction towards pantheism and 
mysticism,, 

On both sides popular polytheism has been 
absorbed into a much more exalted doctrine, which 
is for the wise men. The Mazdeean system is 
much less prof ound, but much more intelligible. 
It makes for piety and good conduct, while the 
other is better adapted to meditation and asceti- 
cism. The aim of the former is the * righteous 
man.’ The ideal of the latter is the 4 holy man.’ 
The principle of revelation and of spiritual direc- 
tion, so essential in Zoroastrianism (Zoroaster calls 
himself ratu, * spiritual director,’ or saoshyant , 
'the coming helper’), is another aspect of its 
praotioal nature. The Zoroastrian not only has 
a clear vision of life after death, and of the means 
of reaching eternal happiness, but he is striving 
for the immediate realization in this world of a 
social, ethical, and religious organization of a very 
concrete character. This explains both why his 
religion extended by proselytism and why it 
gradually became closely associated with one 
nationality. All the characteristics had prepared 
it to be a State religion, and so it was under the 
Sasanian dynasty. 

Its religious literature during that period is 
extensive, but not very appealing. There is no 
philosophy in it, no poetry, no religious transport, 
no sentiment. It is a collection of didactic, moral- 
izing, interpretative considerations in which some 
myths, genealogies, and cosmological and eschato- 
logical considerations are enclosed. The transla- 
tions and commentaries to the Avesta form a large 
part of it. 

On account of its simplicity of cult and doctrine, 
its lack of mysticism, its belief in a revelation 
made by a prophet and preserved in a book, 
Zoroastrianism did not differ enough from Muham- 
madanism to be able to offer to it the long resist- 
ance displayed during so many centuries by 
Christians in Turkish and Arabic lauds. The 
history of the conversion of Persia is not very well 
known, because it is to a large extent the story of 
au adaptation of a religious mentality to new forms 
without giving up any essential elements of the 
previous creed. All the traditions of Ir&n wore 
preserved in Persia under a thin cover of Muham- 
madanism. Moreover, Zoroastrianism never com- 
pletely disappeared from Persia, where it is still 
practised by the Gabars around Yazd. Other 
orthodox Zoroastrians resorted to emigration and 
formed in Westorn India, especially at Bombay, 
the community of the Parsis which has survived up 
to the present time. 1 

i Cf. artt. Gabars and Parsis. 
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ZULUS.— See Bantus. 

ZUftl. — The religion of the Zufii in the town 
of that name in western New Mexico is, like the 
religion of the other Pueblos, a highly ritualized 
structure elaborated upon the primitively animistic 
religion of the American Indians generally. This 
Pueblo religion is perhaps the most complex and 
also most closely weldea system of native cults 
north of central Mexico. Within its compass the 
Zufii have evolved an organization even more in- 
tricate at some points than that of the Hopi, Korea, 
and Tanoan groups. Being nearer the heart of 
Pueblo civilization on the Kio Grande, their re- 
ligion is more representatively Pueblo in its forms, 
and more sharply crystallized, than that of the 
peripheral Hopi. Less exposed, on account of 
comparative remoteness, to the pervading com- 

S etition of Roman Catholicism ana the inevitably 
isintegrating influences of Caucasian civilization, 
than tne Keres and Tanoans, the Zufii have pre- 
served their cults in greater intactness. And their 
concentration under Spanish influence for over two 
centuries in a single large town has provided the 
occasion or stimulus for a special Bet of elaborations 
that would not have been feasible while they lived, as 
the other Pueblos still do, in smaller settlements. 

This religion may be examined as to the beliefs 
upon which it rests, as to the ritual apparatus 
which it uses, and as to its machinery for relating 
individuals to the national cults. 

I. Beliefs . — i. Maize.— The most pervading 
conoept in Zufii religion is a group of ideas con- 
nected with the fertilization and growth of maize. 
This lends a strong symbolic value to all parts of 
the plant, but especially the pollen, the npe ear, 
and the meal; to water, springs, streams, lakes, 
which promote the growth of maize ; to animals 
associated with water, suoh as frogs, tadpoles, 
turtles, dragon-flies; to the mythical horned 
serpent, inhabitant of waters; to the squash 
blossom, as the most conspicuous of the fertilizing 
meohanisms of cultivated plants ; to rain, mist, 
clouds, and therefore to their accompaniments 
thunder, lightning, rainbow; to the sun as ger- 
minator and vivifier ; and to the genital parts and 
functions and indications of the two sexes. A few 
random examples must suffice out of the thousands 
that might be cited. 

The rooms when maize Is stored are entered only after prayer 
and barefoot Corn meal Is sprinkled on altars, on dancers 
who impersonate sods, and as an offering generally ; pollen 
enters as an Ingredient into fetishes ana medicines. Most 
flowing springs are shrines ; the kokko gods and the Zufii dead 
live In a lake ; ceremonial objects are destroyed by burial In 
the Zufii river. Yuooa suds are raised by priests to denote and 
bring foam and olouds ; their bowls bear tadpole and dragon- 
fly symbols. A whole series of summer danoes. and of peni- 
tential retreats by the priests. Is designed to bring rain. The 
squash blossom, rightnfng.and rainbow appear on masks and 
dancers* accoutrements. The Ohlowuhkya dance Is a frankly 
phalllo, though decent, representation referring to males. 


This wealth of symbolic ideas and acta, being 
organized into a definitely centred system, differs 
from the equally magical but much more mis- 
cellaneous beliefs and practices of most non-Pueblo 
Indians. The coherence goes far to indicate the 
developmental antiquity of Zufii and Pueblo re- 
ligion ; for an unsystematized condition must have 
preceded the existing interconnected one. 

a. Ancestor-worship.— The dead, at least those 
of them who were Zufii and tribally initiated, are 
thought to become kokko gods ; the first of these 
originated, long ago, from Zufii children that fell 
from their migrating mothers* backs. The kokko 
are the kachina or katsuna of the other Pueblos— 
a large and varied class of gods impersonated by 
masked dancers, whose appearance is thought to 
bring rain and other benefits. The Zufii therefore 
are ancestor- worshippers ; but in general it is the 
undifferentiated mass of the dead that is prayed to 
or honoured, and there exist no cults of family 
and lineage. 

3. Animal -gods. — The practice of deifying 
animals the Zufii share with all other Indians, but 
work out in peculiar Pneblo form. Since they 
possess no true shamans, they do not as individuals 
a ream of animals or pretend to receive super- 
natural potenoe directly from them. They do, 
however, associate animals with medicine. The 
curative fraternities are thought to have been in- 
stituted with the help of animal-gods. The fetishes 
which these societies employ on their altars com- 
prise figures of beasts, especially beasts of prey. 

4. Witchcraft.— The belief in black magic and 
witches is very deeply rooted in the Pueblo and 
Znfii mind. Witches are members of the com- 
munity, often whole families, who practise in 
secret to the harm and death of other Zufii or even 
the entire community. There is some idea that 
they constitute a society parallel to the recognized 
curative societies, but of course meeting only in 
the deepest secrecy. Besides producing epidemics 
and individual sickness, they cause accidents, 
blast crops, and neutralize the efforts of the con- 
stituted priests to bring rain-clouds. Public senti- 
ment often runs mutteringly against a witch for 
many years and then suddenly crystallizes. Once 
an open charge has been made, the victim is tried 
and often executed by the Bow Priests of the 
Warrior society. Usually an attempt is first made 
to extort a confession by suspension by the thumbs 
or other torture. Until the suspect is accused, he 
is avoided as much as possible without any open 
giving of offence, and takes part in public and 
ritualistic acts as if he were not under the most 
threatening of clouds. No non-Pueblo Indians 
possess beliefs as to witchcraft that are so standard- 
ized or that so enter into daily life as those of the 
Zufii. Among other tribes the evil wizard and 
the beneficent shaman are often not seriously 
differentiated. An individual is believed to use 
the identical spirit or magical power according to 
oircumstances : every shaman is a potential witch 
and every witch ipso facto possesses shamanistic 
power. This is the attitude of the Pacific Coast 
tribes. For the central and eastern portions of 
the continent there does not seem to be so complete 
a merging of the two sets of powers as this, but 
the antithetical differentiation which the Pueblos 
make is also lacking. The causes of the anomalous 
specialization of Pueblo witchcraft beliefs appear 
to be twofold : (1) they have outgrown the normal 
American belief in the shaman, medicine being 
practised by the heads of highly organized ana 
ritualistic societies, whose leaders enjoy their 
faculties by virtue of eleotion to their omoea in- 
stead of receiving them in personal communication 
with the spirit world ; as the beneficent shaman 
has been replaced by these society heads, so the 
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evilly-minded shaman has crystallized among the 
Pueblos into the more or less professional although 
concealed witch ; (2) influence of Spanish civiliza- 
tion must be reokoned with. The whole cast of 
Zufii witchcraft suggests that of Europe a few 
oenturies ago— the innate and persistent malignity 
of the witches, the complete secreoy of their 
operations, the legalized system of acousation, 
torture, and punishment. As yet there has been 
no demonstration of derivation from European 
souroes. At the same time it is probable that, 
when the Spaniard settled among the Pueblos 
more than three hundred years ago. he was able 
to strengthen and solidify tneir beliefs as to witch- 
craft precisely because these beliefs were already 
tending towards a status more nearly resembling 
that ol contemporary Europe than that of the 
other American Indians. 

5. Supreme being. — Awonawilona has been 
described as 1 the supreme life-giving bisexual 
power, the symbol ana initiator of life pervading 
all space.’ 1 The Zufii do seem to regard Awonawi- 
Iona as a sort of ultimate power, but the word 
appears to mean ‘ those who hold the roads ’ — ‘ of 
life' being understood. Awonawilona is therefore 
not so much a defined single chief deity as a group 
or class of vague powers. 

6. Origin beliefs.— The Zufii have a long origin 
story. In the beginning of things there existed 
Awonawilona, Sun father and Moon mother, and 
Shiwani and his wife. Shiwani is the Zufii word 
for priest,’ but in other Pueblo languages the 
word denotes ‘ lightning’ or 1 thunder,’ and in the 
present connexion it appears to express a deifica- 
tion of the power of priests. Shiwani and his 
female counterpart are said to have been the 
parents of the Zufii, who were born in the lower- 
most of four subterranean worlds, called the fourth 
or Soot World. They were led out of this by a 
ladder out from a pine-tree by two sons of the 
sun, Kowituma and Watsusi. Prom the third or 
Watermoss World they climbed by a spruce to the 
second or Mud World, and from this up an aspen 
to the first or highest of the subterranean levels, 
the Feather or Sunray World, where they first 
saw faint light. The two guides then led them by 
a silver-spruce to this world, the place of light of 
day, the spot of emergence, Chimikyanapkyatea, 
being located by the Zufii in the west or north- 
west. They already luul priests and fetishes in 
the lower world ana broaght with them witches 
and maize. In fact it was the witches who carried 
the seeds of things with them, and the Zufii were 
foroed to accept the death-bringers in order not to 
be deprived of maize. Kowituma and Watsusi 
appointed Yanowuluha as pekivine, or deputy of 
the sun— the spiritual leader of the nation. The 
people at first were human but with tails, long 
ears, webbed hands and feet, and a body-covering 
of moss. They travelled in a general easterly 
direction through a long series of places, staying 
in eaob four years (time periods), and were closely 
followed from the lower worlds by tho Qopi, 
Havasupai, and Navaho tribes. Their first stop 
was at Awisho (* moss’), where their leaders cut 
their webbed hands and feet and organized tho 
earliest of the ritual societies. 

After long wanderings, the head priest sent out 
his son and daughter Si wulutsiwa and Siwulutsitsa 
to look for a new abode. The pair, however, com- 
mitted incest, with the result that ten ohildren of 
deformed appearance were bom, nine of whom, 
together with their father, are impersonated by 
the Zufii of to-day as the koyemahh clowns who 
wear knobbed masks, act as attendants on the 
other masked dancers, and perform interludes of 
buftbonery. Siwulutsiwa also made the Little 

l M. 0. Stevenson, MS RBBW (1004], p. 22. ! 


Colorado and Zufii rivers, and near their junction 
a lake and in its depths a town, Kotluwalawa 
(‘ god-town ’), which became the home of the kokko 
gods and the Zufii dead. 

In their farther journeyings, as the people 
crossed the river, the members of the Tlewekwe, or 
Staff society, preceding, the children scratched and 
bit their mothers' backs until the frightened women 
dropped them into the water. The children were 
transformed into tadpoles, turtles, frogs, and 
watersnakes, and then, swimming to Kotluwalawa, 
took on human form again and became the first of 
the kokko . The two divine leaders visited Kotlu- 
walawa, found the children adult and masked, and 
returned to report that they had not really died. 

Next Hantlipinkya was reached, where Kowi- 
tuma and Watsusi assigned clan names to groups 
of the people. Their place as guides and directors 
now began to be taken by the diminutive war-god 
twins, Uyuyewi and Matsailema, sons of the sun 
and the waterfall. The war-gods soon led the 
Zufii and allied kokko into battle against a group 
of hostile gods known as the Kyanakwo, the con- 
flict with whom is dramatized in a quadrennial 
ritual of the same name. Two survivors of the 
Kyanakwe who possessed fetishes and maize-seeds 
were adopted into the Zufii maizo clan. Still con- 
tinuing their search for the Bpot which was to be 
their ultimate home, the people finally reached the 
vicinity of modern Zufii, and, after several tentative 
settlements, found the sought- for middle-place 
when Waterskate stretched his legs to tho ends of 
the four directions and declared the centre of the 
world to be beneath his heart. Here Zufii was 
built, which the Zufii still call indifferently Iti- 
wanna, * the middlo,’ or Halonawa, ' ant place,’ or 
Shi wanakwe, 1 Zufii place.’ 

The settlement of the people in this town was 
followed by the gradual completion of their re- 
ligious institutions. The kokko came from God- 
town to organize the performance of the masked 
dances, including the groat thcUako ritual. Then 
the corn maidens— divinities who had brought 
maize with them from the lower world — were dis- 
covered, frightened and driven away, found again 
after witches had reduoed the Zufii to famine, 
brought to the town, and induced to institute the 
Tlahem ceremonial and leave their seed treasures. 
Kowituma and Watsusi visited Shipapolima, where 
lived Poshay&nki, the groat juggler. From him 
the existing societies received additional powers, 
and new ones were founded by him. The divine 
beings who had accompanied Poshayanki in his 
emergence from the lower worlds were converted 
into animals to preside over the six directions and 
to serve as fetishes in tho society rituals. The 
twin war-gods, having taken the first scalp, in- 
stituted the victory dance and Warrior society. 

Finally a flood drove the people to the summit of 
the mountain Towayalanaunfcil it was stayed by the 
sacrifice of the son and daughter of the high-priest. 
Redescending, tho Zufii livod in a number of vill- 
ages (as the Spaniards found them in the lfith cent.); 
but one after the other those were destroyed by 
divine anger, until only Zufii proper remained. 

The striking elements and traits of this origin 
story are (1) the ideas of birth from the earth and 
wandering in search of a final abode ; (2) the 
pseudo-historical cast of the entire myth ; (3) the 
centring of its interest in the tribe as such, balanced 
by an inditterenoe to speculations on the origin of 
mankind or animal life ; (4) the fullness with which 
ritual institutions are explained and the contrast- 
ing lack of interest in non-ritualized divinities. 

II. APPARATUS.—' The concrete apparatus of 
Zufii religion, both physical and intangible, is ex- 
ceedingly elaborate, aqd only a few of the more 
striking developments can be touched upon. The 
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content of their religion is essentially that of the 
other Pueblos, but is modified in many details. 

z. Numbers, colours, directions.— Number sym- 
bolism is introduced into every aspeot of ritual 
with monotonous insistence, but is enriched by 
linkage with reference to colour and direction. 
The directions are always thought of in a fixed 
order : north, west, south, east, above, below, to 
which the middle or whole is sometimes (although 
usually by implication rather than explicitly) 
added as [the seventh. The corresponding colours 
are yellow, blue, red, white, variegated, and black. 
There are prey animals, birds, trees, and a variety 
of other classifiable natural objects identified with 
these directions and colours. Maize is actually 
grown in an astounding variety of colours of the 
grain, but these are reduced in the Zufii mind and 
religious practice to the standard six varieties. 
Where six is not used, the ritual number is four, 
the above and below being in this case omitted. 
Periods of time are usually grouped by fours or 
multiples thereof. Thus certain ceremonials are 
performed quadrennially, and the number of days 
for which the priesthoods go into retreat is either 
four or eight. 

a. Prayers.— Highly formalized mayors are much 
used by the Zufii. They are definitely standard- 
ized, couched in a language which may be more or 
less arohaio and is certainly ritualized, and are 
recited in a rapid muttering drone. Certain 
prayers belong to the constituted priests alone, 
others are spoken by religious officials or laymen. 
The tenor is understood even when many of the 
words are difficult of explanation by the speaker. 

3* Feather sticks.— The visible embodiment of 
prayer, and at the same time the most important 
form of offering, is prayer sticks ( telikyinawe ), 
short rods to which feathers are tied according to 
exact rules and which are then Bet out in shrines 
or buried iu the ground. These feather sticks ore 
4 planted * by every priesthood before every cere- 
mony, by the officials of all societies, for the dead, 
and on regular occasions such as the recurrent year 
or moon. They have many slightly differing forms 
according to their purpose. They are always 
deposited privately. 

4. Altars.— Altars of some sort enter into all 
major rituals. The most elaborate are those of 
the curing societies. These consist of a painting 
made on the floor in coloured earths, behind which 
is set up an elaborate screen of slats which is 
carved or painted with symbols ; and of animal 
images, stone concretions, Bacred corn ears, offer- 
ings in bowls, and similar paraphernalia deposited 
on or about the ground painting. Priests' altars 
are simpler : the screen is wanting and the sand 

’by one of coloured maize meal, 
n general, altars are set up indoors for esoteric 
portions of ceremonies, and put away at their con- 
clusion. Allied to altars are shrines— nearly 
always out of doors — at which offerings, especially 
of prayer sticks, are made. These shrines may m 
springs, clefts in the rocks, or small stone cysts on 
the summit of knolls. They are visited by priests, 
by society officials, and by aance impersonators. 

5. Masks.— The most spectacular apparatus of 
Zufii ritual is the mask, whioh is made m enormous 
variety 01 elaborate and standardized forms. 
There are probablv a hundred kinds, each with 
a name ana definite place in oult. With a mask 
go a specific costume and style of body paint, 
although these are not as diversified as the masks. 
Everv mask represents a deity, and the dancer 
who nas donned one is himself called kokko, or god. 
These kokko being the kachina of the other Pueblos, 
many Zufii masks recur among the Hopi or on the 
Rio Grande. The names are sometimes the same 
in towns of different stock ; at other times they 


are as different as the masks themselves are similar. 
In some instances importation of a mask from one 
Pueblo to another can be traoed by indirect evi- 
dence, or is admitted by the natives themselves. 
In this interchange the Zufii seem to have given 
and received about equally. Most of the masks 
are monstrous, some animal-like. This does not 
argue that the Zufii look upon their gods as terri- 
fying rather than beneficent. It seems that limi- 
tations of technical skill prevented the Pueblos 
from making their masks representatively beauti- 


kokko are the result of the masks which it was 
within the powers of the Zufii to make. Manual 
ability directed beliefs more than the reverse. 
This comeB out dearly in the fact that many of 
the masks representing goddesses are bearded. 
The beard simplifies the construction and allows 
the wearer’s song to issue unimpaired while effectu- 
ally conoealing his identity. It may be added that 
masks are regarded as extremely saored, and that 
the uninitiated children and younger women seem 
to believe the wearers to be true gods. 

6. Fetishes.- The most sacred of all material 
objects in the Zufii religion are oertain fetishes 
called sttonne (plural ettoioe), and these they have 
developed to a greater extent than the other 
Pueblos. The effonns shows a fundamental re- 
lationship to another class of fetishes called mXU 
(plural mites), 4 maize ear,’ whioh is the form more 
current elsewhere in the region. The mi’le is an 
ear of maize sheathed in feathers and otherwise 
specially prepared. It is the bodge of membership 
in the curing orders of the societies. These miwe 
ore individual property and are buried at the 
owner’s death. The ettotve, on the contrary, are 
supposed to have been brought up in their present 
physical form from the lower world, and appertain 
to groups— priesthoods, societies, dans, etc. They 


are guarded with extreme care, 4 fed ’ with offer- 
ings, never exposed except when ritual definitely 
provides; and even the room in which they are 
kept is tabu. They seem to consist of several 
reeds bundled together and filled with materials 
that are either precious in themselves or symbolic 
of the precious things of life ; meal, pollen, seeds, 
turquoise, and the like. The ettowe are enclosed 
in native ootton and kept in wrappings. They 
nnmber about fifteen each for the priesthoods, the 
societies, and the dans, besides a few of more 
special reference. 

III. Orga viz a TIOX. —On the side of organiza- 
tion or hierarchy of functioning individuals, Zufii 
religion has developed * 


directions : 




ties whose most distinctive function is the religious 
enring of disease ; (2) there is a communal organ- 
ization whioh oonducts the dances in whioh the 
kokko are impersonated ; (8) there is a series of 
priests, or rather priesthoods, devoted to the 
spiritual welfare of the nation. The communal 
sooiety and the priesthoods are linked by the fact 
that their objectives, suoh as rainfall for the crops 
and other general blessings, are the same. This 
does not of course imply that they are the historioal 
result of the same impetus. They share, however, 
in native theory a devotion to the interests of the 
community at large, whereas the factor of in- 
dividual benefit enters more definitely into the 
soherae of the fraternities. 

z. The fraternities.— The fraternities are thir- 
teen in number and are treated by the Zufii as full 
equivalents of one another. They are all organized 
on the same pattern, with membership by initia- 
tion, secret meetings, and esoteric rites; and in 
general they are open to men, women, and children 
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alike. The only exception is that one Hunters’ 
and two Warriors’ societies are entered by men only. 
These three bodies nevertheless are very similar m 
organization, rites, and paraphernalia to the cura- 
tive bodies, thus evidencing tne strong tendency of 
the Zufii to equate all societies, irrespective of 
differences in their origin or avowed purpose. For 
instance, the Cholla-cactus people are a Warrior 
society secondary to that of the Bow Priests. 
They admit men who have not yet scalped an 
enemy and thereby attained to membership among 
the Bow Priests, out who have fought in battle 
or been wounded. At the same time they resemble 
the curing societies in that they heal wounds. 

(a) Warrior societies.— The most unique of all 
the societies is that of the Bow Priests, not only 
on account of the limitation of membership, but 
especially because the members are looked upon as 
the guardians and physical executors of the de- 
cisions of other religious officials. They are the 
soldiers, as it were, who enforce the decrees of the 
aramount theocracy and guard the masked 
ancers. At least one of their number— and if 
possible two— is chosen as a member by each of the 
other fraternities to protect the altar and keep out 
intruders. This is the only case of an individual 
beingan active member of more than one society. 
The Bow Priest fraternity is also unique in that 
it alone possesses two heads. These two are the 
representatives of the twin war-gods, and in thiB 
capacity sit with the supreme council of priests as 
watchers and administrators. It is to them that 
the execution of witches, e.a., or the taking away 
of his staff* of office from a deposed governor would 
be delegated. 

A Warrior society corresponding to the Zufii 
Bow Priests appears to have existed in every 
Pueblo, the development of the institution among 
the Tanoans and Kcresans being very similar to 
that of the Zufii, whereas among the Hopi the 
organization was less important, probably because 
Hopi religion was loss centralized. 

( 0 ) Hunters' society.— The Saniakyakwe , or 
Coyote society, spiritually fosters the hunting 
interests of the tribe ana supervises the rabbit 
hunts which are a conspicuous feature of the kokko 
worship. It does not treat illness, but its organiza- 
tion and ritual are wholly of a pattern with that 
of the curing societies. 

(c) Curing societies.— The remaining societies all 
heal. They are, however, diverse in origin, accord- 
ing both to Zufii belief and to comparative analysis. 
The oldest societies, according to native tradition, 
are the Ne'wekwe and Shi'wanakwe, which corre- 
spond to the Clown and Dancing societies of the 
Hio Grande, the Koshairi ana Kwirana. The 
Ne'wekwe have kept the down features of the 
Koshairi , and sometimes appear in publio dances. 
They also cure, however ; and the Shi'wanakwe 
have beoome purely a ouring society, scarcely to be 
distinguished from any other. The Tlewetwe , or 
* Wood ’ (i.e. Staff-swallowing) society, with the 
two foregoing, and the Hunters, are the four 
earliest fraternities in native belief. The Tlewekwe 
is given a special position in mythology (see above), 
and has particular rain-making functions. The 
Little Fire-brand and the Great Fire-brand socie- 
ties are said to have originated later, the former 
being derived from the Hopi and the latter in- 
stituted in the period after the mythical Posha- 
yanki began to instruot the societies in medicine. 
The Uhuhu , Ant, and Shuma ’ groups are also 
thought to owe their origin at least in part to 
Poshayanki. The first of these has no known 
equivalents among other Pueblos. The second 
seems to be a local equivalent of the Rio Grande 
Knife societies ; and the Shuma* is the equivalent 
of a Sayapa or Shumaikoli society dsewbere, 


which is distinguished by the possession of masks. 
The last two Zufii fraternities, the Rattlesnake- 
medioine- water and Bedbug, must be of compara- 
tively reoent origin, since tradition recalls that 
they arose as the result of splits within the Uhuhu 
and the Little Fire-brand bodies. A close parallel- 
ism of ritual confirms tradition on this point. 

Each of these fraternities has a head or chief, a 
speaker or deputy to the ohief, a medicine chief, 
and usually other functionaries. They are divided 
into orders, the most important distinction being 
between members who know medicine mystery 
and those who do not ; in most societies only the 
former possess mi'le fetishes. There are special 
orders for fire-eating, staff-swallowing, and feats 
of jugglery which vary from society to society. 
Yet tne orders recur : it is not only the Fire- 
brand societies that eat fire, and not only the Staff 
society that swallows. 

Initiation into the societies takes several forms. 
The commonest is by sickness. A person seriously 
ill is 'given’ to one of the officials and after cure 


purpose of 

the societies is to cure and that it is ouring that 
constitutes membership is deeply impressed on 
Zufii consciousness. Another method ot admission 
is by trespass: a man breakB into an esoteric 
ritual, has seen what he should not see, and can 
expiate the offence, in fact save himself from the 
consequences, only by learning the remainder of 
the mysteries. In practice admission by trespass 
seems to be a means of legal fiction through which 
adults can quickly enter a society while in good 
health. It is also a rule that a member of any 
society can transfer from one to the other witn 
only a nominal re-initiation. Such transfers are 
numerous as a result of personal disagreements. 

2. The communal Dancing: society.— Dances, 
or, it would be better to say, ritualistic exhibitions 
by masked performers representing kokko, are very 
numerous, and there is scarcely a month when 
they cannot be witnessed in the BtreetB and plazas 
of the town. An elaborate set of exhibitions begins 
at the winter solstice, when a sequence of gods not 
seen at other times appears. Shortly after follows 
a series of rites known as the ' cleansing the earth.’ 
Thereupon comes a series of dances called koyup - 
chunawe, in which the members of the six estufas 
synchronously dance on six occasions for one to 
eight nights. A sort of aftermath are the ' little 
dances, 1 which continue irregularly for a couple of 
months. At about the same period, during spring, 
occurs the quadrennial initiation with the image 
of the sacrea horned serpent. Towards the end of 
spring comes the rabbit hunt, participated in by 
masked performers and the people at large. At 
the summer solstice a visit is made to the sacred 
lake of the dead. The return from this is in masks 
and initiates the series of summer dances, six in 
number. In late summer and early autumn there 
fall three ceremonies: the Owinawe, a harvest 
festival under the direction of the Bow Priests, 
the Tlahewe, a maize ceremony performed quad- 
rennially without masks, and the Kyanakwe, also 
quadrennial, which is an elaborate dramatization 
of a myth and introduces masks not worn on other 
occasions. The year is brought to a close in the 
month preceding the winter solstice by the Shalako, 
which from the exoteric aspect is the most sumptu- 
ous and elaborate of all Zufii rituals. 

These ceremonies are performed by the adult, 
i.e. initiated, males of tne Zufii nation, as con- 
stituted into the Ko-tikyili, or ' kokko fraternity,’ 
i.e. God society. It is interesting that the Zufii 
name this organization as if it were a restricted 
ouring society. Boys are initiated twice, in what 
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may be described as the involuntary and the 
voluntary initiations. After the second they wear 
masks in ceremonies. Women become members 
only under very exceptional circumstances. The 
membership is grouped into six sub-organizations 
about equal in numerical strength, each of which 
has its own kiuritsine, or 1 estufa,’ i.e. ceremonial 
chamber. Membership in these estufas is arranged 
on a criss-crossing plan. A man after initiation 
joins that estufa to which belongs the husband of 
the woman who first touched him at birth. This 
brings it about that estufa affiliation does not 
follow the lines of cleavage formed by dans, 
curing societies, or other groups, and normally 
puts father and son in different estufas. Each 
estufa makes its dances separately ; and, even in 
what may be called strongly communal rituals, 
the mask allotment and other functions are on an 
estufa basis. The entire God society is under the 
direction of a * god chief ’ and a ' god speaker ’ who 
must be members of certain clans. The whole 
organization is intricate, as is necessary for the 
continuous practice of so elaborate a ritual. At 
the same time it obviously is closely knit, os if 
designed to prevent its breaking apart into con- 
flicting units. Even the competitive rivalry which 
the six estufas evince tends to make them feel 
themselves parts of a whole. 

S Priests.— Above and apart from the societies 
the communal God society stand the ‘ rain 
priests/ shiwani (plural ashiwani ), to whom is 
entrusted the spiritual welfare of the nation. 
They take as little part as possible in mundane 
affairs, do not dance, go into fixed retreats for 
fasting, penitence, ana meditation, and by tile 
blamelessness of their conduct, concentration of 
mind, and sacredness of office, are thought to keep 
peace, oauso the community to prosper, and above 
all bring the rains upon wnich the crops and sus- 
tenance of the people depend. In Zufii theory 
public ceremonies are largely only an exoteric 
accompaniment to the still more important esoteric 
activities of these priests. They are organized 
into fifteen sets, each of which consists in theory 
of a priest proper, his associate and prospective 
successor, two assistants, and a female associate. 
The last, in spite of her venerability, is not 
properly a priest, but has special duties connected 
with the core of the fetish which is the vehicle of 
continuity of each priesthood through the genera- 
tions. In practioe the constituted membership of 
each priesthood is sometimes greater or less than 
this scheme demands. 

The first four of these fifteen priesthoods, those 
which * go in * first in the series of penitential re- 
treats, and represent the north, east, south, and 
west, are the most sacred. Among these the first, 
the ' house-chiefs/ again have the primacy. The 
fifth priesthood is anomalous in consisting only of 
the pekwine, or ‘ speaker,’ of the sun, who is the 
regulator of the calendar and the guardian of 
public sanctity, and is expected to be the individual 
removed above all others from worldly affairs. 
He typifies the ' above,’ whereas the 'below’ is 
represented by the two head Bow Priests, repre- 
sentatives of the war-gods. Strictly, neither 
pekrnne nor the Bow Priests are priests like the 
others ; but they are so reckoned by the Zufii, 
and, on occasions such as the retreats spoken of, 
function like them. 

The souroe of government in Zufii is theocratic. 
There are a governor and other civil officials ; the 
priests do not interfere in the affairs of men. The 
civil officials, however, are chosen or nominated 
and can be deposed by a supreme coimcil of six 
priests— the 'daylight people,’ as they are called. 
These consist of the chief priests of the four first 
sets, with two additional priests from the first 


priesthood. The Bow Priests sit with the oouncil 
as guardians and exeeute all its decision*. The 
head of the oouncil, and in foot of the entire Zufii 
hierarchy, is the kyakwemoai , or house-chief proper, 
whose power is almost that of a pope, 

4. Origin of the hierarchical system.— This in- 
tricate hierarchical organisation has parallels among 
other Pueblos, but has nowhere else attained the 
same degree of elaboration. Its power and 
sanctity are so great as to leave a first impression 
that the hierarchy is the basis of all Zufii religious 
organization. Analysis and oomparison, however, 
reveal that it is of secondary ana probably rather 
late origin. The 60 or 60 priests represent an 
elaboration of a smaller number; probably this 
nucleus was the Bix ' daylight people, since such a 
body functions on the Rio Grande without the 
accompaniment of additional priesthoods. The 
kernel of this group of six appears to be its primate, 
the house-chief, who in authority and sanctity 
corresponds to the tiamoni , or 'oacique,’ of the Rio 
Grande Pueblos. There too he always has a 
speaker or deputy, has his decisions executed, if 
need be, by the heads of the Warrior society, and 
is aided in council by associates, who are normally 
the heads of the leading fraternal societies. This 
simpler organization of the Rio Grande obviously 
makes a less sharp distinction than the Zufii one 
between priests, curing societies, and the com- 
munal dance organization. The course of develop- 
ment at Zufii seems to have been that the concept 
of the oaoiqne, or of the cacique plus deputy, was 
reduplicated first into a group of four or six priests 5 
that then these were given associates and assist- 
ants; and that finally still other priests and 
associates were added, until the present large 
number had been attained. The luxuriance of 
this development led to such abundance of material 
for specific priestly purposes that the curing 
society heads became unnecessary in this connexion 
and came to withdraw from the hierarchical organ- 
ization, restricting themselves almost exclusively 
to the functioning of their respective societies. 
The same process carried further probably led to 
a more complete separation of the oommunal, or 
kokko, society. As this grew in independence, it 
came to neeu more organization of its own. One 
result of this process of differentiations seems to 
have been the limitation of the estufas to the com- 
munal society— a condition which occurs only at 
Zufii. In general, then, the special traits of Zufii 
ritual organization are a greater functional differ- 
entiation and consequent greater elaborateness 
than elsewhere, but without loss of coherence. 

The principal cause in this development is likely 
to have been the size of Zufii Pueblo. It may be 
suspected that, while this people lived scattered in 
halt-a-dozen independent towns, the organization 
of each was more similar to that of the Keresans 
and Tano&ns. When, however, under the influence 
of the Spaniards and perhaps of Navaho and 
Apache raids, the Zufii more than two oenturies 
ago assembled in a single town, the concentration 
in numbers may have forced, and certainly stimu- 
lated, a tendency towards systematization. Where 
half-a-dozen ill-defined priests hod sufficed for a 
population of a few hundreds, a larger number 
with more specialized functions would be called for 
in a olosely compacted community of two or three 
thousand. It is also possible that the example of 
the ever-present Roman Catholic priest may have 
aided in this development, especially as regards 
the rain-priest as distinguished from the society 
heads and dance directors. It does not appear, 
however, that this influence was more than second- 
ary at best. Both the nature of the priestly 
office in the Zufii mind and the fact that a similar 
development failed to take place on the Rio Grande, 
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where Roman Catholio influence was even stronger, 
point in this direction. 

Litmatom. — M. C. Stevenson, 'The Zuftl Indiana/ 
SS RBEW [1004], p. 18, • The Religious Life o! the Zuftl Child, ’ 
5 RBEW [1887], p. 589; P. H. Cushing, * Zuftl Fetishes,' 
9 RBEW n888], p. 9, * Outlines of Zum Creation Myths,' 
19 RBEW [18061 p. te, ZulU Folk Tales, New York, 1901; 
B. C. Parsons, • Notes on Zuftl,' pts. i. and IL, M$m. Am. 
Anthr. Am ir. [1017] 140, 807, 1 Zuftl Winter and Summer 
Dance Series in 1918/ uni*. Catif. Pubi. in Am . Arch. Ethn. 
(In press); A. L. Kroeber, ‘Zufti Kin and Clan,' Anthr. Pap. 
Am. Hut. Nat . Hist., xriii. 11917) 39. There are dosens of 
brief studies, most of whioh are referred to in one or the other 
of the foregoing works. A. L. KROEBER. 

ZWINGLI.— x. Early year*.— Ulrich (Huld- 
reich) Zwingli was born on 1st Jan. 1484, in the little 
township of Wildhaus— the highest village in the 
Toggenburg valley. He sprang from its most 
prominent family. His father was a leading 
farmer and the chief magistrate. His uncle 
Bartholomew was the parish priest, and after- 
wards (1487) dean of Wesen. The clerical tradi- 
tions of the family on both sides determined the 
boy’s career. His education, begun at Wesen with 
his undo, was continued at Basel and Bern. In 
his school-days his progress in learning seems to 
have been less conspicuous than his proficiency in 
music. In fact, his musical gifts nearly made him 
a monk. At fourteen he was sent to the Univer- 
sity of Vienna^ apparently because it was a centre 
of the Humanists. He may have spent at least 
one term in the University of Paris. 1 But neither 
Vienna nor Paris was to do his real Alma Mater. 
In 1502 ho returned to Basel. For four years he 
studied there, supporting himself by teaching, and 

S aduated in 1504 as Bachelor and in 1506 as 
aster. So ended his school and university 
career, spent in Humanist schools and universities, 
but following the familiar Scholastic routine, for 
which there was as yet no substitute. It was not 
till later, during his first cure of souls, that the 
Humanist impulse was to become so strong that it 
burst the old bottles. 


years (1506-16), 

tive education began. He seems at first to have 
been absorbed in classical studies, in music, and in 
the history of his native land. Typical of those 
days is the Fable of the Ox , his first literary effort, a 
somewhat crude warning against the dangers that 
lurked in the jpopular mercenary service. But 
that his opposition was not irreconcilable is mani- 
fest from the fact that in the campaigns of 1513 
and 1515 he served as chaplain with his own men 
from Glarus, being with them both at Novara and 
at Marignano. His experiences in Italy under- 
mined some of his accepted tenets about the 
authority of the Church, and just at the moment 
when doubts and questions were jostling in his 
mind he came into contact with a whole new 
world of thought through Erasmus. Erasmus’s 
programme or a ‘restitution of Christianity’ 
through the philosophia Christi fired his imagina- 
tion. He caught at once his contempt for Scholas- 
ticism and his conviction that the true Christian 
philosophy was to be found only in the moral 
teaching of Jesus and of His great disciple, Paul. 

* Adfontes * became his motto. So in 1516, when 
Erasmus published his Greek New Testament, 
Zwingli was an early reader, and very soon most 
of it was transcribed into note-books to be learned 
by heart. Acquaintance with it revealed how far 
the Church which he had so lately imagined un- 
changed and unchangeable had reafly fallen away 
from the NT standard. With an alert and critical 
mind he began to study what traces he could find 
of the Btages of this decline in Christian history, 
1 So W. Kdhler, Zvdngliana, Otdenknummor *uf Neujahr 
1919, p. 7. 


Meanwhile his hostility to the mercenary service 
had been growing, and a second poem called The 
Labyrinth proved unacceptable to the warlike 
parish of Glarus. Zwingli, therefore, accepted the 
position of preacher at Einsiedeln, the great 
pilgrimage resort of Switzerland. Here he came 
to know at first hand superstition, saint-worship, 
relic- worship, and the abuse of indulgences. 
During his two years at Einsiedeln Zwingli was 
advancing steadily towards the Reformed position. 
Can we say further, with some of the early 
historians of the Reformed Church, and as Zwingli 
himself more than once asserted, that in those days 
at Einsiedeln he had already reached his full 
Reformed position, and that, in consequence, he 
anticipated Luther? We cannot. The papal 
pension (continued till 1520) and the pilgrimage to 
Aachen (1517) are conclusive. But it is clear that, 
if his conscience was not yet touched, his mind was 
awake, and the amount of Scriptural and Patristic 
knowledge he acquired during those two years 
is a real matter for wonder. Alike in moral life 
and in teachiug he was still Humanist rather than 
Reformer. 

3. Work in Zurich.— On 27th Dec. 1518 Zwingli 
removed to Zurich, which was to be hencoforward 
the centre of his activities. He went as people’s 
priest in the Great Minster. At the beginning of 
the year he announced his programme from the 
pulmt. He was going to expound the Scriptures, 
book by book and chapter by chapter. He began 
with St. Matthew’s Gospel, the favourite book of 
the Humanists because it contained the Sermon on 
the Mount, the basis of the philosophia Christi. 
Then came the Acts of the Apostles, that in the 
primitive Church men might see after what pattern 
the Church ought to be. Then followed Galatians 
and 1 and 2 Timothy, to make Paul’s teaching 
familiar ; then the two Epistles of Peter, to show 
how Peter agreed with Paul. By 1525 Zwingli 
had preached through the whole of the NT. Long 
before that, however, the Reformation had been 
established. From the first his preaching was so 
fresh, so full of new ideas, that tne services were 
thronged. Very soon be had to begin a market- 
day series, on Fridays, on the Psalms. One of the 
strongest proofs of his popularity and influence is 
that, in the very first year of his preaching (1510), 
a bookseller came to Zurich and placed his printing- 
press at the service of the new movement. This 
was Christopher Froschauer; round Zwingli and 
him there gathered at Zurich a litcr&ry circle 
comparable to that already assembled at Basel 
round Erasmus and Froben. 

The year 1519 saw a deepening of Zwingli’s con- 
victions. This was due partly to the early works 
of Luther and partly to the coining of the plague, 
with which Zwingli, who had fearlessly returned 
to duty after its outbreak, was attacked. These 
two together seem to have hastened him along 
the road he was unconsciously travelling, from 
Erasmian to Reformer. Simplification of the 
liturgy aud drastio action in regard to mercenary 
service were premonitory symptoms of the breach 
that was coming. The first definite move in tho 
religious revolution came in tho Lent of 1522, as a 
result of Zwingli’s preaching, though he himself 
took no part in it. The form it assumed was a 
revolt against the law of the Lenten fast. Zwingli 
was not slow in justifying the action of his friends. 
In their defence he published his first Reformation 
tract Von Erkiesen and Freiheit der Sveisen ('Con- 
cerning Selection and Liberty in Foods’). The 
City Council incurred the anger of the bishop of 
Constance by dealing , and dealing leniently, with 
the offender: In August 1522 Zwingli issued his 
first Reformation treatise of any length, tho 
Archeteles, which did in Latin and for the learned 
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what his next works, the 67 Articles , and their 
Exposition, did in German and for the common 
people. In the beginning of 1523 took place the 
first Zurich disputation, of which the 67 Articles 
formed the programme. It was a triumph for the 

K of reform, and a great personal triumph for 
jli. At its close the Great Council pro- 
nounced its decision that the accusations of heresy 
against Zwingli were unfounded, and that he was 
‘ to continue as before to proclaim the Holy Gospel, 
and the true, Divine Scriptures. 1 Further it de- 
clared that all other preachers and pastors in the 
city and the country were 1 not to preach anything 
which they could not establish by the Hoi; 
Gospel, and the pure, Divine Scriptures 1 ; an' 
that they were to refrain from personal contro- 
versy and bitter names. The victory of the 
Reformation in Zurich was thus assured. But the 
practical steps remained to be taken, and these in< 
volved divisions of policy and further disputations. 
The monasteries began to empty. Better uses 
were at once found for them as hospitals and 
academies. The Great Minster was transformed 
into something not unlike a Theological College. 
The energy spent in the performance of innumer- 
able masses was transferred to Biblical and Biblioo- 
tbeological instruction. A vernacular ritual came 
into use. first in the Sacrament of Baptism. 
Change in the Lord’s Supper was much slower. 
The old servioe held its place in Zwingli’s own 
Church till April 1525. 

Sporadic and unauthorized removal of images and 
the imprisonment of the offenders led to the second 
disputation in Oct. 1523. The programme of re- 
moval and the gradual change of ritual were put 
into the hands of a committee of laymen and 
ministers whose business was to devise means ( for 
moving forward the work of Christ.* The line 
along which they moved forward proved unaccept- 
able to the few remaining adherents of traditional- 
ism in Zurich, and their protest was the occasion 
of the third disputation, in Jan. 1524. Its de- 
cision was an order to, these Scholastics to carry out 
loyally the line of action of the Council. The 
breach with the old order was complete, and the 
new order rapidly took shape. The temporary 
committee gave place, in 1525, to church courts 
for discipline and for marriage cases. By 1527 a 
synodical organization was complete. During all 
these revolutionary actions the pope pronounced 
no anathema. He was still not without hope of 
military help from Zurich. Zurich, in turn, en- 
couraged the hope, for it was waiting for arrears 
of military pay. The Swiss mercenary service had 
made the path of Reformation much smoother 
than in Saxony. 

a. His varied activities.— During the third de- 
cade of the 16th cent, there can nave been few 
busier men in Europe than Zwingli. One might 
thus catalogue his manifold labours. 

A. He had to think out his plan of Reforma- 
tion. and to communicate the conclusions he had 
reached to a great host of active sympathizers in 
other centres oy letter and to the general public 
in book and pamphlet. 

la addition to the works referred to above, mention ehonld 
be made of the Short Christian Introduction, the nature and 
Intention of which are fully indicated in ita extended title, * A 
abort Christian introduction which the honourable Council of 
the dtj of Zurich hai sent to the pastore and preachers, living 
r its authority extends, so that 


in its oitlM. lands, and whersver 

they may In uni£n henceforth annoonce a^f pr^ohlhT tw 
Gomel to their dependants*: Dor Ui/rt (1624), or, as it ie called 
in the English translation of 1660, The image of Both Pastors , 
an expaniion of a sermon preached to the paetorspreeent at the 
second disputation ; the Commontary on ths Trus and Mss 
Religion, the meet comprehensive summary of his mature 
teaching; the treatise On Divins Providsnss ; and the Con- 
fession qf Faith presented to (he Diet of Augsburg (16801 
generally known as Ratio Fidsi. * * ' h 

B. From the pulpit and by private interview he 


had so to educate the people of Zurich and, in 
particular, the members of its governing bodies, 
that they would be prepared to take action along 
the line of Reformation, no matter what it should 
cost. 

Although Zwingli’s official position from 1525 
was that of head of the Cairolinum, the theological 
college of Zlirieh, he continued his public exposi- 
tions of Scripture, passing to the OT— especially 
the Prophets— when he had run through most of 
the NT. 

C. In order that the Evangelical reforms might 
be firmly rooted in the intelligent sympathy of the 
people, it wob neoessary that the Bible should be 
put into their hands in the vernacular. 

Here his task was lightened by the industry of 
Luther. Luther’s NT, finished in the Wartburg 

24. This 

books of 

for' Luther’s 

translation of the Prophets. So an independent 
translation was begun, and finished in 1529. A 
complete German Bible appeared in Zurich in 
6 volumes by 1529, and a single-volume edition in 
1530. Switzerland, therefore, had the Bible com- 
plete several years before Germany. Though the 
main burden of translation fell on his friend and 
oolleague, Leo Jud, Zwingli’s share in it is by no 
means negligible. 

D. He nad to defend his Reformation against 
radicals who thought that Zurich had not gone 
half far enough. 

This radical element, which was to develop into 
Anabaptism, made its first public appearance at 
the second disputation. Conrad Grebel was their 
leader, and their point of view was that a clean 
Bweep ought to be made at once of images and 
ritual and all the disastrous accumulations of 
fifteen centuries, and that this was Zwingli’s 
esoteric teaching. In particular, they challenged 
Zwingli to produce any Scriptural warrant for 
tithes or infant baptism. In 1524 these dissidents 
were confirmed in their positions by two visitors 
from the Anabaptists of Germany, Thomas MUnzer 
and Andreas Carlstadt. This widened the breach. 
Zwingli saw the Reformation movement slowly 
disintegrating into two, and saw some of his 
friends taken oaptive by what they felt to be the 
purer Biblioism of the new movement. He ap- 
pealed to them not to form a separate body. The 
appeal was in vain. The separation took place. 
For the healing of the breach Zwingli proposed 
the inevitable public disputation. The first took 
place in Jan. 1525. The decision was against the 
Anabaptists. And it was followed by a decree 
that all unbaptized children must be baptized 
within a week, or their parents would be banished 
from Zurich. The council soon proceeded to 
severer measures. One of the leaders suffered 
death by drowning, and others were banished. 

No movement could have given more trouble to 
Zwingli. As they took their stand on Scripture, 
and as Zwingli claimed to do the same, the con- 
troversy was the fieroest he was ever called upon 
to face. The impression left by his numerous 
treatises is that, to find grounds for oondemning 
them and their practices, he was driven to ex- 
aggerate the non-essential peculiarities of the 
movement. It was not these writings, but the 
fate of the Peasants’ Revolt in Germany, that eased 
the strain. 

E. At the same time as he was called upon to 
encounter radicals within the movement he had 
to deal with champions of the old order. The most 
prominent phase of this was the disputation which, 
after long negotiation, took place at Baden in 
1526. (Eoolampadius of Basel and John Eek were 
the protagonists. Zwingli was not present But 
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much of the work fell on him. Messengers were 
constantly coming and going. Thomas Platter’s 
autobiography gives a vivid picture of the extent 
of his assistance. The disputation served Eck’s 
purpose, in increasing Lutheran suspicion of the 
unsoundness of the Zwinglians in regard to the 
Lord’s Supper. We note here also the more 
important of the relevant controversial works: 
the Antibolon (1524) against Jerome Emser , 1 de- 
fender of the canon of the Mass * j and the Answer 
to Valentin Compar (1525). 

F. He had to take a large part in the first phase 
of the prolonged controversy between Lutherans 
and Reformed concerning the Lord’s Supper. For 
details see art. Euohahxst (Reformation and post; 
Reformation period). 

G. During those years Zwiiigli was drawn more 
and more into the main stream of federal politics. 
The rival confessions within the confederacy and 
their rival leagues created a situation which de- 
manded tthe constant vigilance of a statesman. 
And it was on Zwingli that Ziirich leaned . 1 

H. In the midst of all these labours Zwingli 
maintained his Humanist studies. In 1528 there 
was published in Basel Ceporin’s edition of the 
poems of Pindar, with a preface and a conclusion 
by Huldrychus Gemming. 

I. But the main concern of Zwingli during the 
later 20’s was to secure the Reformation in Zurich 
by introducing Reformation teaching and praotioe 
into every city and canton of the confederacy. 

In Bern the value of the preparatory work of 
Berthold Haller was revealed by the thoroughness 
of the Reformed victory in its disputation in Jan. 
1528, in which Zwingli took the leading part. 
This same disputation brought to a head the new 
movement in Basel, where (EcQ&mpadius had 
long been actively at work. Vaamnus was his 
correspondent in St. Gall, which, with Glarus, 
Schatt hausen, and Appenzell, followed Zilrich’B 
example in Zwingli’s lifetime. A certain measure 
of success was attained in the allied Graubund, 
but elsewhere the results were meagre. 

5 . The last years.— Certain of the cantons were 
untouched by the Reformation, and were as keen 
to retain the * common lands’ as Zwingli was to 
win them. A oleavage within the confederacy 
appeared, and deepened into uncompromising 
hostility. The League of the Forest Cantons, 
formed at Beckenried in 1524, was Boon faced by 
a counter-alliance. Both parties made a strong 
bid for outside help, but, before any effective 
assistance had been secured by either, the first 
Civil War broke out. It was short and; bloodless. 
There was no battle. The two armies which came 
face to face at Cappel (1529), instead of fighting, 
negotiated terms of peace. The terms were a 
triumph for Zurich, but it speedily appeared that 
there were more than one possible interpretation 


work of reformation continued, though the leader-, 
ship of the Swiss Reformation soon passed into the 
hands of Geneva. 

6 . Appreciation.— Very diverse judgments have 
been passed on Zwingli’s doctrine and work. 
Apart altogether from those who know him only 
from some inadequate statement of his doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper and who, in consequence, use 
the name Zwinglian almost as equivalent to 
rationalist, among those who are professed students 
of his teaching there is a sharp division of opinion. 
On the one hand it iB said : 1 His world of thought, 
as a whole, and also in its inner component parts, 
is more medueval ’ [than Luther’s ]. 1 The opposite 
is just as confidently maintained : 1 Luther took 
up his station on the ground already occupied by 
the Latin church : his desire was only to purify ; 
to put an end to the contradictions between tne 
doctrines of the church and the gospel. Zwingli, 
on the other hand, thought it necessary to restore, 
as far as possible, the primitive and simplest con- 
dition of the Christian church : he aimed at a 
complete revolution.* * Now, without doubt, in 
the collected works of Zwingli. written at different 
times, out of the heart of widely different contro- 
versies, it would be easy to find material for justi- 
fying either of these conclusions, but not much 
progress is made by bandying about the word 
7 mediaeval’ as a term of reproach. In essentials 
Zwingli and Luther were nearer each other than 
they let themselves believe, as Martin Bucer saw. 
Having regard to its purpose, one must call the 
Marburg Colloquy a failure, but it did reveal how 
much at one the protagonists were. There was. 
certainly, a difference of emphasis. Zwingli had 
not the same all-transforming, world-renewing 
experience to drive him onwards. His theology 
was more Biblical than experimental. Even when 
he had caught the thrill of Luther's protest, it 
came to deepen rather than to change the direction 
of the impulse he had received from Erasmus, the 
desire to explore the sources, to get back to the 
simplicities of primitive Christianity, to the pure, 
untainted Church of the NT. It is significant 
that the Zurich Reformation followed hard after 
Zwingli’s exposition of the Acts of the Apostles, 
interpreted os historically as the knowledge of 
that day would permit. It is significant also that 
the full programme of the 67 Articles has this 
preface : 

1 The articles sod opinions below, I, Ulrich Zwingli, confess 
to have preached in the worthy city of Ziirich os based upon the 
Scriptures which are called inspired by God, and 1 offer to 
protect and conquer with tbs said articles, and where 1 have 
not now correctly understood said Scriptures 1 shall allow 
myself to be taught better, but only from said Scriptures.’* 

Further, largely in consequence of this Bibli- 
clsm, the reformation he directed was more radical. 
What Zwingli specially detested in the later 
growths which had buried this early Christianity 




The Marburg Colloquy, in Zwingli’s mind, was no 
unimportant part of this quest. More time was 
spent by Zurich and by Zwingli in fruitless foreign 
negotiations than in independent preparation. 
Amid all this talk of help from outside it ceased to 
manifest the old self-help. The war began by a 
blockade of the Forest Cantons, which only served 
to rouse them to more vigorous action. They took 
the field in force. Zttrioh’s improvised resistance 
was a failure. For Zttrioh the battle of Cappel 
(1531) was a veritable Flodden. Zwingli was 
among the slain. In his forty -eighth year this 


1 For these politics! movements eee sn excellent brief sooount 
in Cambridge Modem History, 11. 820 ff. 


4 the God and Father of our 
Jesus Christ’ He did not undervalue art or music 
in themselves— far from it— but, when they were 
so employed as to hinder an intelligent approaoh 
to the Creator, then to him they were anathema. 
The most conspicuous feature of Luther’s protest 
against medievalism was its anti-Judaio side— his 
hostility to its conception of work-righteousness ; 
in Zwingli’s it was the anti-pagan— his hostility 
to its idolatrous corruptions. 

This note was dommant at the beginning, fluid, 
despite all alterations and deepenings, it remained 
dominant to the end. 

1 E. Steberg, Dogmengeschiehte *, Leipsig, 1017, xv. 1. 857. 

* L. von Ranke, But. qf the Reformation in Germany , 
London, 1006, p. 621. 

* 8. if. Jackson, Selections from ZwingU, Philadelphia, 1001 
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* Bight or nine yours ago,’ ho wrote in 1628, * I rood o comfort- 
able notion written on too Lord Jesus by the loomed Erasmus 
of Rotterdam : In which Jesus oomplalns that men do not seek 
all good things from Him, whereas He Is the fountain of all 
good. Then 1 thought if this be the case, why do we seek help 
from the creature r 1 began to search In Scripture, and the 
works of the fathers : whether 1 oould find there any certain 
information with regard to prayer to Saints. In short I found 
nothing of It in the Bible at all ; amongst the anolents I found 
itjn some, and not in others. However, it did not much move 
If they did teach prayer to saints. For they always stood on 
testimony alone. And when I read the Scriptures which they 


Scripture, but rather more and more against it.’* 


This and similar autobiographic reminiscences 
can be too strongly stressed. We must ever 
remember that most of them are influenced by his 
claim to independence of, and priority to, Luther. 
But in them all there appears, undesignedly, this 
anti-pagan interest. 

Zwingli’s radicalism is perhaps most apparent 
in his keen eye for, and his strong detestation of, 
what the Scottish Reformers were accustomed to 
call the * dregB of papistry. 1 

Still further, this difference of emphasis is 
apparent in the doctrine of God, not so much in 
its content as in the place it occupies in the 
system. Though Zwingli doubtless owed here some- 
th ing both to Seneca and to Pico della Mirandola, 
liis doctrine, like Luther's, is accurately enough 
described as Pauline and Augustinian. No one, 
however, would be likely to seek in his doctrine 
of God Luther's fundamental conception : it is 
otherwise with Zwingli. 


* While Lutheran Protestantism protested against the Judats- 
ing righteousness by works, it asked the question, What is it 
in man that wins salvation f and gave the answer, Not 
works but faith, whereas the Reformed Protestantism asked. 
Who is it that saves, ths creature or God f. and answered, Goa 
alone, salvation being referred to ita ultimate source in the 
foro-ordaining and determining will of God.* * 


This trend of Reformed Protestantism is not to 
be traced to Calvin alone ; it goes back to Zwingli. 
Though not so evident in his earliest Reformation 
treatises, it began to be increasingly evident in 
the controversies with the Anabaptists. One of 
their strongest arguments against baptism as 
practised by the Reformers was that the infant 
was incapable of the faith which alone could give 
it meaning ; to which Zwingli replied that baptism 
might easily precede faith, for election does: 
* antecedit igitur electio fidom 1 ; * indeed, * ii qui 
eleoti sunt, nlii del sunt anteaquam credant.' 1 

From all this, leaving out of account their great 
divergence on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper/ 
it is evident that Zwingli was no mere echo of 
Luther from the mountains of Switzerland, but 
that he evolved a type of reformation, pursuing a 
parallel path, whicn was determined largely before 
ever the news of Luther's heroic stand at Witten- 
berg gave it the momentum whioh carried it to 
victory. What Zwingli contributed to it was the 
Humanist training and the Humanist outlook. 


1 Werbe, Zflrioh. 1828 if., I. 298. 

> W. Hastie, Theology if the Reformed Church , Edinburgh, 
1004, p. 146 (expounding Sobweiser). 
a Werke, Zflrloh, 1828%., 111. 420. 

4 Hi. 420. 

•For whioh see art. Eucnuua* (Reformation and post- 
Refonuatlou). 


Nor did he ever forget them. One of the things 
which made Luther doubtful if Zwingli were a 
fellow-worker or, indeed, a fellow-Chnatian was 
his continued regard for the heroes of classical 
antiquity, whom, in his very last writing, the 
Fidel EacpoiUio (1531), addressed to Francis I., he 
placed along with the OT worthies and the saints 
and fathera of the Church in the heaven he hoped 
to reach. 

* Denlque non fult vir bonus, non arit mens sancta, non est 
Odells anima, ab Ipso mundi exordlo usque ad ejus con* 
aummatloneni, quern non sis isthlo oum deo visurus.** 

Humanist, Biblical scholar, protestant, liberal, 
patriot as he was,' Zwingli ooula never have been 
the main agent in carrying through an epoch- 
making reformation, even with the conditions to 
help him : he lacked the passionate earnestness 
ana driving force of Luther ; but, with the aid of 
Luther's work, he did accomplish a reformation to 
which many in our generation feel more strongly 
attracted than to either its great German counter- 
part or even its Genevan completion. 

Literature, —The best guide to nil but the most recent 
Zwingli literature Is to be found in G. Flnsler, Zwingli- 
Bibliographic, Ziirich, 1897. Later studies are fully dealt with 
in Zvnnyliana, do. 1897 ff. 

L Work*.—' The earliest collected ed. was that of R. Gualther, 
Ztlrloh, 1646, whioh was superseded by tho excellent ed. of 
M. Schuler and J. Sohulthess, 8 vols., do. 1828-42 (Supplement, 
1801), which in turn is now giving way to the ed. in progress In 
the Corpus Reformatorum, voL 88 if., ed. K. Bgli, G. Flnsler, 
and W. Kdhler. Berlin. 1906 ff. An English tr. was begun under 
the editorship of S. M. Jackson, voL i., New York, 1912, to 
whom also we are Indebted for Selection* from Zwingli, 
Philadelphia, 1901. An admirable summary of the contente of 
Zwingli’s writings la that of P. Wernle, Dor evangelisehs 
Olaube noth den Bauptechriften der Reformatoren, vol. II. 
* Zwingli.’ Tiibingen, 1919. A popular ed. In modem German 
of Zwingli's main writings is that of G. Flnsler, W. Kdhler, and 
A. Riiegg, ZUrioh, 1918. Mention should be made, too, of 
0. Famers similar od. of Zwingli’s letters, Zilrioh, 1918. 

U. Life and teaching.— Among the older biographies and the 
more recent treatments the most valuable are : J. C. MOrikofer, 
Ulrich Zwingli naeh den urkundliehen Quellen , 2 vols., Leipslg. 
1867-09 ; A. Baur. Zwingli* Thcologi* , 2 vols., Halle, 1888-89 ; 
R. StAhelln, Huldreich ZwingH; tein'Lcben und Wxrben naeh 
den Quellen dargeetellt, 2 vols., Basel, 1896-97 ; S. M. Jackson, 
Huldreich Zwingli, 11*31,-1631, New York, 1901 ; S. Simpson, 


Zilrioh, 

W. 

O. Fwirai, umuiDm «wni,n, uunuu, tui , hiumumw, 
Huldreich Zwingli , ein* DareteUuna *einer PereOnliehkeit und 
seines Lebentwerke*, da 1918 ; W. Kdhler, Ulrich Zwingli und 
die Reformation in der Sehwelt, Tiibingen, 1919, Die Oeitt eewelt 
Ulrich Zwingli*, Gotha, 1920. 

Hi. Discussion* on special point*.— W. Cunningham, The 
Reformer* and the Theology of the Reformation*, Edinburgh, 
1800; A. Schwebrer. Zwingli* Bedeutung neb&n Luther, 
Zurich, 1884 ; J. M. Usteri, ZwingH und Erasmus, do. 1886 ; 
E. Nagel, Zwingli* Stellung tur Schrift , Freiburg, 1890; 
C. von KUgelgen, Zwingli* Bthik, Leipzig, 1902 ; W. Hustle, 
The Theology of the Reformed Church tn it * Fundamental 
Principle*, Edinburgh, 1904; J. Kreutxer, Zwingli* Lehre 
son der Obrigkeit, Stuttgart, 1909; G. von Scbulthess- 
Reehberg, Luther , Zwingli , und Calvin in ihren 'Antichten 
iiber daeverhOUni* von Stoat und Kirch*, Aarau, 1900 ; J. I. 
Good, The Reformed Reformation, Philadelphia, 1910; E. 
Vlscher, in Zum Oeddchtni* der Reformation, Basel, 1917; 

P. Wernle, Da* VerhdUnie der tehweixerisehen zur deutschen 
Reformation, do. 1918; T. Peatalozzl, Die Oegner Zwingli* 
am Qrossmilnsterstifl in ZUrioh , ZUrioh, 1918; O. Earner, 
Zwingli* Bedeutung far die Qsgenwart , do. 1919 ; A. Lang. 
Reformation und Oegenwart , Detmold, 1918 ; and the special 
studies In the memorial volume, Ulrich Zwingli , 1619-1919, 
Zum Geddchtm* der ZUrieher Reformation, Zilrioh, 1919. 

Hugh watt. 
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